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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 824 ON REss, FIRST SESSION 


- SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 


A MOMENT OF SILENT PRAYER FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been 
suggested by a number of Senators that 
before the Chaplain leads us in prayer 
we bow our heads in a moment of silent 
prayer in behalf of a just and honorable 
peace throughout the world. 

(Senators and the occupants of the 
galleries rose and devoted a moment to 
silent nrayer.) 

PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, author of liberty, out 
of the heroic yesterdays when founding 
fathers, pledging their lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor, molded the Union, 
comes an arresting voice on this day of 
sacramental remembrance: “Let us now 
praise famous men and our fathers that 
begat us; for the Lord manifested in 
them great glory, even His mighty power 
from the beginning.” 

We give Thee thanks for the life and 
service and the unsullied character of 
that one whom we reverently call the 
Father of his Country. In these new 
days that test our souls and our faith, 
we would clearly see that stately figure 
fatherly, yet stern, who, having won all, 
renounced all. As in the deep need of 
our Nation's cause we lift our hearts to 
Thee especially would we remember that 
one who, in the darkness and the doubt 
of an hour when all the lamps seemed to 
have gone out, gained strength and sol- 
ace for himself and for his tattered, suf- 


fering troops, when alone and apart he 


found an altar for bended knee on the 
hard and frozen ground. May we honor 
him best by being worthy of the favor 
of his God and our God, who hath made 
and preserved us a Nation. Amen, 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 21, 1951, was dispensed 
with. 
READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 

ADDRESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under a 

special order of the Senate, the Senator 
XCVII—92 


from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] has been 
designated to read Washington’s Fare- 
well Address today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont reads the Farewell Address I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MCF, . Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

In accordance with the resolution of 


the Senate adopted on January 24, 1901, 


ordering the reading on the 22d day of 
February of each year the Farewell Ad- 
dress of George Washington, the Chair 
as he has stated, has designated the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to read the address, 
and the Senator from Vermont is now 
recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. FLANDERS advanced to the desk 
and said: 

Mr. President, I consider it a great 
privilege to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Thereupon Mr. FLANDERS read the 
Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. . 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 


a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, vou will not dis- 
approve my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper oceasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
service faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
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under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wis- 
dom and virtue—that, in fine, the hap- 
piness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation, 
and so prudent a use of this blessing, as 
will acquire to them the glory of recom- 
mending it to the applause, the affection 
and adoption of every nation which is 
yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 
| Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment, 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now dear 
to you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
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ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discrimina- 
tions. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You 
have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence 
and liberty you possess, are the work of 
joint counsels, and joint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they addressed themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest.— Here, every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
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ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring - 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other, 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
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their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? Will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
e:rperience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopt- 
ed upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its prin- 
ciples, in the distribution of its powers, 
uiting security with energy, and main- 
tining within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamentai 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
pewer, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the ex-eution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
aiiificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of the party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the cominunity; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernmeht and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
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only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions :—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in tre most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—lIt exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public ad- 
ministration. It agitates the community 
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with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corrupticn, which 
finds a facilitat.d access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monar- 
chial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with Zavor upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire 
not to be quenched, it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent it bursting into 
a flame, lest instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free covntry should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our countr and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution i-signates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation, 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happinéss, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens, The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
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and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion, Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
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experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against enother disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 
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Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
ffequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves, by arti- 
ficial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities, 

Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a differ- 
ent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 3 

Why forego the advantages of so pe- 
culiar a situation? Why quit our own 
t^ stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
avabition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty- 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
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safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
FE. licy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
er calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
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tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, E am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the 
hope that my country will never cease to 
view them with indulgence; and that, 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated 
to its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 


Gro. WASHINGTON, 
UNITED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). If the Senate will 
indulge the present occupant of the 
chair, he wishes to express the apprecia- 
tion of the Senate to the junior Senator 
from Vermont for his impressive read- 
ing of the Farewell Address of the first 
President of our Nation, who was so 
truly “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my personal appreciation to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
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reading clerk, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1724) to pro- 
vide for the renegotiation of contracts, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. DoucuHTon, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MILLS, Mr. 
Reep of New York, Mr, JENKINS, and Mr. 
Srursox of Pennsylvania were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 59) for the relief of Ver- 
non Crudge, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 435. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 128). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
. INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and 
Mr. JonNson of Colorado): 

S. 943. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
n intain the Collbran reclaination project, 
Colorado; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 944. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict; and 

S. 945. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Teacher's Salary Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 946. A bill to stimulate the exploration, 
production, and conservation of strategic and 
critical ores, metals, and minerals and for 
the establishment within the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration of a Mine Incentive 
Payments Division, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MCMAHON) : 

S. 947. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through elementary and secondary schools, 
for the national security and general wel- 
fare, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

S. 948. A bill to amend the act of April 29, 
1941, to authorize the waiving of the re- 
quirement of performance and payment 
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bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(Mr. CHAVEZ introduced Senate bill 949, 
relating to the stabilization of defense farm 
labor, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LEHMAN introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 37, making January 30 of each 
year a legal public holiday in commemora- 
tion of the birth of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


STABILIZATION OF DEFENSE FARM LABOR 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill re- 
lating to the stabilization of defense farm 
labor. I know it is the purpose of the 
Government to try to obtain foreign labor 
in order to help in carrying on the farm 
work of the country. I wish to aid the 
American grower produce his crops in the 
proper way. I want the American farm- 
ers and everyone else to do their full 
share in promoting the production of 
agricultural products, for food will be 
most essential and necessary. At the 
same time, Mr. President, it is not my 
purpose that farm labor shall be used for 
purposes of exploitation in any way 
whatever. I have worked diligently and 
hard in preparing this bill, which should 
be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, where I am confi- 
dent it will receive due consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 949) relating to the stabili- 
zation of defense farm labor, introduced 
by Mr. CHavez, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT HOLIDAY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to declare January 30 of each 
year a national holiday in honor of the 
late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor» a brief 
statement which I have prepared ex- 
plaining and urging the adoption of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without objec- 
tion, the statement presented by the Sen- 
ator from New York will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) 
making January 30 of each year a legal 
public holiday in commemoration of the 
birth of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in- 
troduced by Mr. LEHMAN, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. LEH- 
MAN is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 

Mr. President, each January 30 since 1945 
has been solemnly but informally observed 
throughout the Nation by many of our citi- 
zens in honor of the birthday of one of the 
greatest leaders America has ever had—one 
of the greatest human figures in this age or 
in any age. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was great, not only 
because of what he did, not only because of 
the many bold and constructive actions of 
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his administration and the great changes 
that were wrought in America as a result of 
his leadership, Franklin Roosevelt was also 
great because of the things for which he 
stood in the eyes of all the world. 

He stood for humanitarianism. He stood 
for human equality and brotherhood. He 
stood for freecom—for all the freedoms. He 
stood for humanity. He stood for neighbor- 
liness, for the equal treatment of all nations 
as of all men. He stood, in short, for all 
those values for which we struggle in the 
world today—for all those values which are 
being tested today as never before. 

He led this country and he was one of the 
leaders of freemen everywhere in the success- 
ful world struggle which denied world comi- 
nation to the ruthless forces of fascism. 

Today his spirit inspires many Americans 
and will inspire increasingly more in the 
years ahead in that struggle for freedom 
which will never end. 

I believe with all my heart, Mr. President, 
that this Congress and this country could 
make no gesture which would be more mean- 
ingful in the eyes of men both behind and 
in front of the iron curtain than to make 
a national holiday, or at least a national ob- 
servance, of the birthday of this leader, this 
great humanitarian, this lover of liberty, this 
spokesman for the rights of man—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. I ask for the approval of the 
resolution I have today introduced. 


MISBRANDING OF FURS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I submit amendments intended to 
be proposed by me to Senate bill 508, to 
protect consumers and others against 
misbranding, false advertising, and false 
invoicing of fur products and furs, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement descriptive of the amendments 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to have the amendments 
printed and lie on the table? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
course will ke taken and the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The statement presented by Mr. LODGE 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT ON LODGE AMENDMENTS TO S. 508, 
Fur-LaBELING BILL 

At the specific request of the Furriers 
Guild of Boston, I have introduced amend- 
ments to S. 508, the bill designed to protect 
consumers and others against misbranding, 
false advertising, and false invoicing of fur 
products and furs, the purpose of which is 
to permit substitution of retailers’ labels for 
those of the manufacturer or jobber. 

The retailers who have asked me to sponsor 
the amendment to section 3 (E) of S. 508 


have furnished me with the following ex- 


planation of the amendment: 

“The purpose of the proposed amendment 
to section 3 (E) of the fur-labeling bill is to 
enable a retailer to substitute his own label 
for that of the manufacturer, jobber, whole- 
saler, or other person whose name or other 
identification would be required by the law 
to be on the label of every fur product in- 
troduced or sold in commerce. 

“The retailer is denied the right of sub- 
stitution under the proposed act. The pres- 
ent wording of section 3 (E) would limit the 
right of a retailer to substitute his own label 
for the label of his source only to those gar- 
ments sold by the retailer in commerce, 
Since the overwhelming proportion of the 
average retailer's transactions are not in 
commerce, he would be seriously and severely 
handicapped. 

“The restriction imposed on the retailer 
by the present wording of section 3 (E) 
would result in disclosure to both consumer 
and competitor of the retailer's source of 
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supply. The consumer, with knowledge of 
the retailer’s source, would be lured thereto 
and would thus aggravate the long-existing 
evil of wholesale-retailing. The competi- 
tor would have easy access to the precious 
trade secrets which his business rival has 
assiduously cultivated. 

“The proposed amendment would not 
weaken in the slightest the protection af- 
forded the consumer against misbranding 
and false advertising. The retailer would 
continue to be bound by the affirmative dis- 
closure requirements of the proposed act. 
The amendment would not deprive the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of jurisdiction over 
the garments involved. Section 3 (B) con- 
fers jurisdiction on every fur produc: made 
in whole o. in part of fur which has been 
shipped or received in commerce. This 
means that such a fur product remains sub- 
ject to all of the provisions of the proposed 
law and to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion up to the time it reaches the ultimate 
consumer, irrespective of whether or not such 
garments pass in commerce when sold by 
the retailer. 

“Because it will afford the retailer a very 
important right without weakening the un- 
derlying purpose of the bill, it is respectfully 
urged that the proposed amendment be in- 
corporated into the fur-labeling bill.” 

With respect to the amendment proposed 
to section 5 (a) (5) of Senate bill 508, the 
retailers have presented the following ex- 
planation and argument: 

“Under the terms of the present bill the 
label required to be placed on every fur gar- 
ment or in advertising of a fur garment can- 
not contain the name of a fur other than 
that of which the garment is made, It is 
proposed that this restriction be modified to 
permit the use in labeling and advertisirig 
of a legend which would indicate that a fur 
or fur product has been processed to simulate 
another fur when such is the case. 

“This type of labeling or advertising could 
not be considered deceptive or misleading in 
any respect. The true name of the fur would 
be clearly and directly set forth, followed by 
a straightforward statement of the fact that 
it has been dyed or processed to resemble 
another fur. There would thus be no pos- 
sibility of confusion in the mind of the 
consumer, 

“Such an amendment would save the re- 
tailer the complete loss of this type of ad- 
vertising and the consequent loss of substan- 
tial trade. There is tremendous appeal to 
a large segment of the fur-consuming public 
in the opportunity to purchase a relatively 
inexpensive fur garment that is dyed or proc- 
essed in a fashion to make it resemble an 
expensive and elegant fur. The bill, as pres- 
ently worded, would in effect prohibit the 
advertising of such processed garments. 

“It is submitted,” the advocates of these 
proposed changes in the fur-labeling bill con- 
tend, “that the proposed amendments will 
make the bill more fair and workable without 
detracting from its underlying purposes.” 


THE DILEMMA OF THE FREE WORLD— 
ADDRESS BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


IMr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign 
Secretary of the Philippines and Permanent 
Delegate to the United Nations, when the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon him by Boston University on 
January 31, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


SENATOR FREAR: DELAWARE’S MAN OF 
THE YEAR—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
DOVER INDEX 


[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The Man of the Year,” pub- 
lished in the Dover (Del.) Index, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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INDIAN BUREAU ADMINISTRATION— 
ARTICLE FROM DENVER POST 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “CHavez Scores Myer's Control,” pub- 
lished in the Denver Post of February 14, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRESIDENTIAL PETTINESS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING 
STAR 
[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Presidential Pettiness,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of February 

21, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A REMINISCENCE OF GROVER HALL, BY 
CARROLL KILPATRICK * 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Portrait of a Native—A Reminiscence 
of Grover Hall,” written by Carroll Kilpat- 
rick and published in Nieman Reports, Jan- 
uary 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


‘THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I recently wrote to the Secretary of 
State concerning the Italian Peace 


Treaty. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Under the terms of 
the Italian Peace Treaty, the Italian Army 
is limited to 185,000 and stringent limita- 
tions are put on military training and on 
the development of the Italian Navy and 
Air Force. 

These limitations will certainly hamper 
Italy’s capacity to contribute to the Armed 
Forces being set up under the Atlantic Pact. 
This is bad for Italy and bad for the other 
nations who are members of the Atlantic 
Pact, including the United States. Surely, 
it is in the interests of the United States 
for American manpower not to have to carry 
an undue load of combat and in the nar- 
rowest sense, therefore, we have an interest 
in enabling Italy to participate as completely 
as possile. 

Obviously. the conditions which existed at 
the time the Italian Peace Treaty was con- 
cluded no longer apply. The idea that Italy 
could possibly be a threat to the peace 
which is implicit in the treaty—is today 
clearly absurd. On the contrary, Italy would 
be a great help toward the maintenance of 
peace. The provision in article 46 envisag- 
ing Italian membership in the United Na- 
tions has been completely nullified by the 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the question of withdrawing from or 
denouncing the Italian Peace Treaty becomes 
extremely pressing. Will you please advise 
me, therefore, what steps can be taken in 
order to end the present highly unfortunate 
and unjust situation caused by the exist- 
ence of the so-called Italian Peace Treaty? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Senator, 


TRIBUTES TO AMBASSADOR ROBERT 
BUTLER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which appeared 
in El Mundo, published in Habana, Cuba, 
entitled “Cuba Pays Homage to Ambas- 
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sador Butler; Great Homage Given Am- 
bassador R. Butler.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From El Mundo, Habana, Cuba, of 
February 10, 1951] 
Cora Pars HOMAGE TO AMBASSADOR BUTLER 


More than 3,000 persons, representing eco- 
nomic and social classes in Cuba, paid great 
homage of affection and admiration to the 
Ambassador of the United States to Cuba, 
Mr. Robert Butler. This tribute was paid 
Mr. Butler because of the fact that he is 
retiring from a diplomatic career and will 
leave Cuba. 

The spacious salons of the Centro Gallego, 
which was covered with electric lights on 
the outside and beautifully decorated inside, 
were still not sufficiently large to hold the 
masses. This is the first homage ever paid 
in Cuba to a representative of another 
country. 

As President Prio said, this was not a 
tribute to Ambassador Butler by the Cuban 
Government, economic or social classes, but 
a tribute rendered by the Cuban nation to 
a real friend. 

Dr. Prio took advantage of the opportunity 
to present the Ambassador with the Cross 
of the Order of Cespedes—the highest honor 
that can be given by the Cuban Government, 

The Ambassador was also presented with 
a beautiful silver tray which was auto- 
graphed by many of the donors. During the 
ceremony many messages were read that had 
been received from Cuba and from the United 
States. 

Dr. Eladio Ramirez Leon, president of the 
Asociacion Nacional de Hacendados de Cuba 
(National Association of Sugar Mill Owners), 
and Juan Aguirrechu, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cane Planters. These 
two organizations having been responsible 
for the occasion. 

Speakers were Roberto Suero, vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the Re- 
public of Cuba, and Mr. Faustino Grana, vice 
president of the National Industrial Organ- 
ization. Senator Eusebio Mujal, head of the 
labor unions of Cuba, also expressed the sen- 
timent of the Cuban laboring group for the 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Butler, full of emotion, gave his thanks, 
and finally Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras spoke 
and closed the ceremony. 

Words expressed by Dr. Eladio Ramirez 
Leon: “There is reeson why we are reunited 
tonight: to pay honors to a person who de- 
serves honors. Why does he deserve honor? 
Because he has completed a good job. Be- 
cause he brought to Cuba a message and 
mission from a good neighbor. He delivered 
this message well and successfully completed 
his mission. The message? To create bet- 
ter friendship. The mission? A creative 
and constructive one—of interest to two na- 
tions which are inseparable through reasons 
of geography and history, - 

“He deserves this honor because today one 
does not find such friendship. Words ema- 
nating from chanceries during these times 
are often cold and sometimes even arrogant, 
impertinent, and brutal—as can be heard 
daily in the debates of the United Nations. 
During these times it is said to admit that 
relations between countries are often lacking 
in loyalty, dignity, and mutual respect. 

“In the case of the great powers of the world 
today national jealousy causes im 
and blind ambition for world domination. 
In the case of smaller countries you also find 
false pride, insurgencies, and a rupture in 
sovereignty. 

“In these times when humanity is debat- 
ing between sun or shade, liberty or slavery, 
democracy or despotism, we form together 
one country, united by tradition and un- 
breakable sisterhood. We are ready to fight 
without panic and without recession for 
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what we are: Men of dignity, free men, faith- 
ful to a superior law and Christian faith, 
which have been effective since the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed in 1776 
to these days when the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man was signed by the Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

“You brought with you, Mr. Butler, a mes- 
sage and a mission. Upon your return to 
your country we beg you to take with you to 
that great American Nation a message con- 
veying the loyal friendship of the Republic 
of Cuba. We also beg you go on another 
mission for us—take with you, with the same 
zealous spirit the mission of stretching the 
bonds of Cuban-American solidarity to com- 
ply with our obligations of safeguarding our 
rights and of laying stronger foundations for 
the assurances of our security and the peace 
between our respective countries.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Robert 
Butler comes from the Great Northwest. 
Prior to this time he had made a mar- 
velous record as Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia. Later he was transferred to Cuba, 
and for some time had been Ambassador 
to Cuba. I believe that he has performed 
a service there which is comparable to 
that of William Dwight Morrow as Am- 
bassador to Mexico. He has been an out- 
standing businessman in the Northwest. 
He is à capable, honest man. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
the speech delivered by President Carlos 
Prio, of Cuba. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


We are all asking ourselves, almost with 
surprise, how it can be possible that our 
liberty is again threatened and even more 
seriously now than ever before, in view of 
the great victory we attained on the battle- 
fields of the Second World War. Not only 
that victory, but also the human elements 
of reasoning that were developed in a climate 
of growing international cooperation and up- 
lifting of spiritual and economic bonds, gave 
us réason to believe that we were safe. But, 
instead, we find ourselves coping with a 
dictatorship and a brutal aggressor who im- 
poses danger to world peace with a torturous 
intention of sabotaging us and with the in- 
tent to impose dogmas on millions of human 
beings on the planet. 

In the chambers of the United Nations, in 
the Security Council of that organization 
and in the General Assemblies, Cuba has 
always been on the side of democracy and 
has used all her strength to avoid the dangers 
which seem imminent. And, collectively, 
with the forces of those who fight for peace, 
Cuba has shouldered her responsibility of 
accepting the resolutions of the Organization 
of American States in accordance with her 
solemn promises made when she signed the 
Charter in San Francisco. If the aggressive 
nations think that Charter is dead, to Cuba 
it is a sacred obligation which all Cubans are 
ready to defenc regardless of the cost. 

Mr. Aiabassador, you can take back to your 
President and to your country as a final 
message, the absolute assurance that Cuba 
will comply with all her obligations as a 
member of the United Nations and that she 
will not forget her moral obligations that 
were imposed upon her through the long 
alliance we have had with the United States 
and which were imposed by past generations 
of Cubans and Americans when they met on 
the battlefields together at San Juan and 
El Cane. Take with you to your President 
and to your country the message that Cuba 
recognizes the threat that faces the honor 
and security of other countries, that Cuba 
recognizes the danger to herself of any threat 
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to any country which is as close to her as is 
the United States. 

Take to your President and to your peoples 
the assurance that we Cubans know how to 
react in the face of common danger just as 
Americans react when freedom is at stake. 

I want to say farewell to you with these 
assurances. But before saying good-by, I 
want to express appreciation for the beauti- 
ful words which you have spoken and in 
which you have expressed your sincere love 
of our country. I want to thank you for the 
significant phrases you have stated, when you 
asked us to count our blessings, to be proud 
of our achievements and to look about us 
and see what the Almighty has given to us, 
Perhaps some future day will come when we 
Cubans will be richer in experience and then 
we will really appreciate the just value of 
the gifts of providence and the achievements 
of our citizens. Maybe then we will remem- 
ber the generous words you have spoken and 
which will hold even more importance then 
than they do now. 

. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for the emo- 
tion and understanding that are in those 
words. 

To terminate, I would like to say some- 
thing about your words that you have been 
a fortunate Ambassador in a fortunate 
country. 

Cuba will always remember the good for- 
tune that she had when you came into our 
midst to represent your country at an im- 
portant moment between our countries. 

I want to assure you, noble and good 
friend, that you leave in Cuba so much af- 
fection, so much esteem that your footprint 
will always remain in this country and that 
from today until always you will have in 
Cuba your second country. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
(in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Last 
Night's Ceremony,” published in the 
newspaper Avance for February 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Last NIGHT'S CEREMONY 


Because of its character as a national 
event; because it demonstrates how deep 
Cuban-American friendship is; because it re- 
affirms the position of the Government and 
the people of Cuba in each crisis for liberty 
and democracy the ceremony celebrated last 
night as the farewell homage to the Am- 
bassador of the United States, Mr. Butler. 
merits comment. Recently we pointed out 
the reason and significance of this homage 
which was suggested in a speech by the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Dr. Prio, organized by 
the mill owners and cane planters and sup- 
ported by all of the Cubans. The Chief of 
State synthesized last night in a phrase all 
of the reasons why Mr. Butler merits this 
cordial farewell. “He has been,” said Dr. 
Prio, “the most Cuban and the most human 
of the Ambassadors which the United States 
has sent to Cuba.” Insofar as the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony Mr. Butler went be- 
yond the field of Cuban-American relations 
when he expressed the thought that Cuba 
and the United States were an example of 
friendship which should be followed by all 
nations in order to achieve a good world. 

This homage was not an out-of-balance 
eulogy to the Ambassador and to North 
Americans; but it was certainly a happy occa- 
sion to exhault the merits of a man and the 
merits of a nation which have devoted them- 
selves to the difficult task of forging that 
good will of which Mr. Butler spoke. The 
event, as Dr. Prio said, does not surprise the 
Cubans, who in their struggle for liberty, 
had beside them, the North Americans; the 
joint resolution of the Congress of the United 
States and the presence of the “rough riders” 
in Cuba form the basis of a permanent 
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friendship and this friendship prevails in 
spite of the fact of the conduct of some other 
Ambassadors whom President Prio contrasted 
with the conduct of Mr, Butler. The ref- 
erence is appropriate because the good and 
the bad do not merit equal treatment. 

This permanent friendship between United 
States and Cuba based on deep historic roots 
intertwined with mutual spiritual and mate- 
rial interest, is an example of democracy’s 
excellence, whereby the great Nation which 
is North American and the small island which 
is Cuba may live together cordially. He 
emphasized the interdependence of all na- 
tions. Within the frame of that close un- 
derstanding and that interdependence, Cuba 
does not receive more nor ask for more than 
that offered to the United States. In this 
respect we have said that in the mutual 
service and the mutual respect, Cuba 
even though on occasion it appears that she 
receives more, she is serving the North 
American Nation, because when the United 
States respects our nation we are contribut- 
ing to her moral greatness. It may be said 
that Cuba is always ready to collaborate with 
the United States. This is evident in the in- 
ternational conferences: Just as when our 
delegation acts in accordance with the dele- 
gation of Washington as when they dissent 
with them because in the dissension it is 
shown that our country although tiny may 
differ, without risk, with the criteria, the 
policy, and the attitude of the most impor- 
taat nation in the world, Cuba serves, then, 
as a touchstone in which the quality and 
the sincerity of the democratic principles of 
the North American are contrasted. And it 
is obvious that the world has its eye on our 
island because of its geographic proximity to 
the great neighbor. In all the relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuha it may be 
said that there is no great nation or little 
nation but free nations who love and respect 
mutually. 

As the president of the association of Mill 
Owners, Dr. Ramirez de Leén said Ambas- 
sador Butler received a message of firm Cu- 
ban friendship. Ambassador Butler will take 
that message to his country and will make 
it know together with the reiterated affirma- 
tion of the support of our Government and 
the people of Cuba in this hour of crisis and 
trial for the world. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Banquet for Mr. Butler,” published in 
the Sunday magazine section of the 
newspaper Diario de la Marina, of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1951. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Diario de la Marina of February 11, 
1951] K 


THE BANQUET FOR MR. BUTLER 


Without exaggeration, it can be said that 
the celebration given for His Excellency Mr. 
Robert Butler, the American Ambassador who 
has just resigned, was one of the most bril- 
liant, if not the most brilliant, of its kind 
that has ever been held here. The opportune 
suggestion of the sugar-mill owners and cul- 
tivators that the ceremony be held met with 
a rapid and warm seconding from Cuban 
society. It was recognized from the first that 
in rendering this homage to Mr. Butler a 
policy of true friendship was, in reality, being 
celebrated. 

The discourse of the honorable President 
of the Republic of Cuba, which we published 
in its complete form yesterday, summarized 
admirably the thoughts of many who knew 
the diplomacy of Mr. Butler in Cuba. The 
atmosphere of sympathy which ruled during 
the celebration must be one of the most 
agreeable memories which the diplomat will 
carry with him from Cuba. All of the 
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speeches served to emphasize the reason for 
the extraordinary tribute. 

After reaffirming the democratic principles 
and the firm friendship between the United 
States and Cuba, Dr. Carlos Prio gave this 
beautiful conclusion to his discourse: 

“I wish to say good-by to you with these 
assurances which I give in the name of the 
Cuban people. But before I say good-by, 
I wish to thank you for the beautiful phrases 
in which you have stated your sincere love 
for our land. I wish to thank you for the 
phrases in which you tell us to count our 
Llessings and feel proud of our successes, and 
to look around us and see the things which 
the Almighty has bestowed as the moral and 
material rewards of our people. Perhaps 
there will come the day, with the passage of 
time, when the Cubans of tomorrow will 
appreciate the just value of the gifts of Provi- 
dence and the merits of its citizens; perhaps 
then these generous words of yours with 
which you tried to do justice to the Cuba of 
today and which will doubtless seem greater 
to the Cubans of the future will be remem- 
bered. 

“Thanks for everything, Mr. Ambassador, 
for the vein of emotion and understanding 
which runs through all your words. To con- 
clude, I wish to assure you of the truth of 
the words that ‘you have been a fortunate 
Ambassador to a fortunate land.’ Cuba will 
always appreciate your coming as a gift of 
Providence in these days of transcendental 
importance for both peoples; I wish to assure 
you, noble and good friend, that you leave in 
Cuba so much affection, so much apprecia- 
tion, so many evidences of your stay in our 
land that from today on always you will 
have in Cuba a second homeland.” 

The enormous number of people who filled 
the salons of the Centro Gallego said good- 
by to Ambassador Butler, who leaves our 
country for reasons of his own, with great 
affection, He is satisfied that he has served 
the noble cause of brotherhood between the 
two countries which are united by the in- 
numerable bonds of history. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The very able senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has referred to 
one of Minnesota’s very best citizens, 
Ambassador Butler. I wish to thank 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
for referring to one of Minnesota’s citi- 
zens in such a glowing manner, I join 
with the Senator in his expression as to 
the ability of Mr. Butler and as to our 
affection for him as a citizen of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted to have 
my distinguished friend join with me in 
honoring Ambassador Butler. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to concur in what has been 
said in regard to Ambassador Butler. I 
consider him to be one of the outstand- 
ing and able men in the public service. 
I hope that his services will be used in 
some other capacity in the future, be- 
cause he has represented the United 
States well, not only in Cuba but in Aus- 
tralia. He has served with distinction. 


PEACE IS OUR AIM 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was ready 
some time ago to join in what was once 
heralded as the great debate on foreign 
affairs. I had in mind pleading for a 
better spirit than was being shown by 
some critics of administration policy. 
Then we had General Eisenhower’s re- 
port, and it seemed to me that pettiness 
and factionalism had subsided in the 
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fresh climate of opinion generated by 
the great commander. 

But I was mistaken. Some Senators 
returned to the attack with bigger shot- 
guns than they had used before. They 
not only resumed the effort to widen the 
gulf between Congress and the Presi- 
dent but undertook to disparage General 
Eisenhower. 

I do not have to defend the general. 
He can take care of himself—as he has 
in the past, winning the admiration of 
the world. I heartily endorse the advice 
he has brought us. I prefer to think of 
him as a great soldier and diplomat 
rather than as a poacher on the party 
preserves of any Republican. 

And ex-President Hoover has returned 
to the attack with a restatement of his 
views about the use of American troops 
in Europe. Mr. Hoover is supposed to 
have grown mellower with the years, but 
he has not changed in other respects. 
He talks today as he did 3 weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, when he conjured up the 
same ghosts he presents today. He said 
then that we could not send an army of 
sufficient strength to Europe to defeat 
the Germans. He said then that we could 
not build an adequate military establish- 
ment without losing our freedoms and 
without destroying our economy. 

We are back, as I see it, where we 
were a few weeks ago, when some Sen- 
ators were clamoring to put the Presi- 
dent in a strait-jacket. They had be- 
come military strategists overnight. 
Not only that—they were ready to re- 
write American history in order to rob 
the executive department of authority 
it has used since the borning days of the 
Republic. 

They are still at it. Some would deny 
the President the right to send troops 
abroad without prior approval by the 
Senate. Some veer from day to day but 
their fundamental position seems to be 
that we are to implement our obligation 
under the North Atlantic Pact only in 
accordance with a strict formula they 
have drawn out of the vasty deeps of 
self-communion. 

I deplore this manifestation of a 
grudging isolationism, which makes a 
mockery of the deep yearning of Ameri- 
cans for world fellowship. At an hour, 
when we are expected to underwrite 
civilization for the sake of our own sur- 
vival, there is talk of tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands, of limiting the commit- 
ment of American soldiers in Europe on a 
percentage basis, of all sorts of pettifog- 
ging devices to hamper the flexible use 
of American power where and when it 
is most needed. 

But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little, brief authority. 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven as make the angels weep. 


I do not want Congress to be a rubber 
stamp. But, by the same token, I do not 
want Congress to assume more power 
than it is entitled to, and I do not want 
Congress to be obstructionist. Far be it 
from me to say that we should accept 
or approve everything done or proposed 
by the President. But what I have in 
mind is something bigger than a tug-of- 
war between departments. I solemnly 
declare that this Nation cannot deal with 
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the crisis it faces if it is to be bedeviled 
by incessant wrangling within our Gov- 
ernment at a time when unity of pur- 
pose and action is an overriding neces- 
sity. 

I plead for cooperation, and I do not 
relieve the White House of its duty to 
consult Congress for the sake of working 
out a creative modus vivendi. I plead 
for cooperation in order that we may 
have the joint enterprise of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress so essential to 
national security and to peace. I plead 
for cooperation, in order that the Amer- 
ican people may be justified in believing 
that the Government at Washington is 
really operating for their protection and 
for the well-being of mankind. 

I am convinced that too many of us 


are forgetting that what we say and do 


here can affect our program of mobiliza- 
tion disastrously. We talk about defeat- 
ism in Europe, as though that must nec- 
essarily be an old-world ailment. But 
the fact is that a complex of doubts and 
fears is spreading in the United States, 
If, as General Eisenhower maintains, the 
thing that counts is what flows out of 
the hearts and minds of men, I must 
confess to being disquieted about the 
failure of too many Americans to under- 
stand what is happening and to respond 
accordingly. What I fear is that this 
may lead to a mood of futility under- 
mining the whole defense effort. 

I do not hold the administration 
blameless for this situation. Granted 
that we are grappling with an unprece- 
dented situated, peace which is not 
peace and war which is not declared 
war, I still think a better job could have 
been done to keep the country advised. 
I believe the executive departments have 
failed to realize, or to show they realize, 
the indispensability of a thoroughly in- 
formed public opinion. 

We have a Voice of America for all the 
peoples outside our borders. We should 
have at home a delineation of foreign 
and military policy we have not yet had. 
It would involve a release from oppor- 
tunism, a proclamation of principles, a 
declaration of faith, the fixing of a pat- 
tern of intention and action not too con- 
spicuous in the past. 

I say this, knowing full well that it will 
be sweet music to the ears of my Re- 
publican brethren. They are welcome 
to all the comfort they can draw from 
that observation. But if what I have 
said is true, what about the part some 
Senators have played in making mat- 
ters worse by muddying the water? Are 
they not undermining public confidence 
by encouraging distrust of the Govern- 
ment? Are they not sapping morale, 
breeding irresolution, dampening en- 
thusiasm by propagating a sense of be- 
wilderment and frustration among the 
people of the United States? 

I am all the more troubled by this 
hue and cry about our commitments in 
Europe because it heightens what in my 
opinion is the wrong emphasis with re- 
spect to the American course in foreign 
affairs. The effect of this preoccupation 
with a military program is bound to pro- 
duce the impression that we are intent 
on war with Russia. I speak as a strong 
believer in preparedness when I assert 
that what the United States wants is 
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peace, not war. We have seen the threat 
in Soviet imperialism and are girding 
our loins against any eventuality. But 
that does not make us warmongers or 
war seekers. At the risk of being 
charged with appeasement, I say that 
we should leave nothing undone, within 
the bounds of honor, to avoid a collision 
with Russia. 

That is why I was glad to join the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon] and others Senators in foster- 
ing the concurrent resolution which de- 
clares in part: 

That the American people deeply regret 
the artificial barriers which separate them 
from the peoples of the U. 8. S. R., and which 
keep the Soviet peoples from learning of 
America’s desire to live in friendship with 
all other peoples, and to work with them 
in advancing the ideal of human brother- 
hood; and 

That the American people desire neither 
war with the Soviet Union nor the terrible 
consequences of such a war; and 

That although they are firmly determined 
to defend their freedom and security, the 
American people welcome all honorable ef- 
forts to compose the differences standing 
between them and the Soviet government. 


As the Senator from Connecticut has 
pointed out, that is one way in which to 
make clear to the world that the word 
“peace” is not a Russian monopoly. We 
have been maneuvered into seeming to 
be exclusively or largely concerned with 
making ready for war, whereas the 
hearts, hopes, and prayers of our people 
are fixed on the attainment of peace. 
That fact is not italicized by recent de- 
bates in the Senate. That fact has not 
been sufficiently stressed in our propa- 
ganda. We cannot do too much to 
drive it home to the Russian people, to 
all peoples. 

The United States has been jockeyed 
somehow into seeming to be more intent 
on fighting Soviet communism than on 
foiling Soviet aggression. General Eis- 
enhower has issued the assurance that 
“what we are trying to do cannot honest- 
ly be considered by any other nation as a 
threat to its existence, as a threat to any 
peaceful purpose it may have.” But cur 
democratic friends in Europe are dis- 
turbed by what they regard as a cleavage 
between our avowals and our behavior. 
We must do something about this. We 
must remove the impression that Ameri- 
ca has a chip on its shoulder, or that 
America is moving heaven and earth 
5 an economic system it does not 

ike. 

One way in which to dispel this mis- 
interpretation of our aims is to present 
to the world in a more effectivé style the 
things which we hold paramount. We 
must contrive a more persuasive display 
of all we have done to make good the 
promise of “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” I suspect that too much 
has been said for foreign consumption 
about our gadgets, our industrial know- 
how, our luxury, and too little about the 
degree to which our democracy has 
broadened to include economic and so- 
cial, as well as political, justice. De- 
spite all our mass production, our work- 
ers are not slaves of the machine. We 
prize individual freedom as a reality, not 
a slogan. 
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It is on this account that I am cer- 
tain the American people will measure 
up to the demands thrust upon them by 
defense mobilization. Because Ameri- 
cans know what democracy has meant 
to them, they will be ready to stint them- 
selves for their country’s sake. The out- 
look is that they will have to give up 
more for the success of the present de- 
fense effort than any past crisis has re- 
quired of them. But I am convinced 
that they have not lost the gift of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of a cause larger 
than tllemselves, yet rooted in their fa- 
miliar rights as citizens of this Republic. 

Woodrow Wilson said: 

America is not a mere body of traders, it is 
a body of free men. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom. Our greatness is moral, 
not material. We have a great ardor for 
gain; but we have a deep passion for the 
rights of man. 


My comment on that is that in current 
circumstances our major interest is in 
the preservation of liberty as the sine 
qua ncn of happiness for the enhance- 
ment of human existence everywhere. 

What I have been trying to say, di- 
rectly and indirectly, is that this is the 
hour for magnanimity. I remember 
what Edmund Burke said in his Speech 
on Conciliation with America: 

Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom; and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. 


I ask Senators to rise to the height of 


the great argument of saving civiliza- ` 


tion with the methods of civilization. 
I ask Senators to help make the world 
safe for democracy by proving that de- 
mocracy has the spiritual vision and 
vigor to leave nothing undone, short of 
inviting harm or destruction, to prove 
its preference for the techniques of peace 
rather than the arbitrament of war. 

It may be that this policy will turn 
out to be love’s labor lost. But our very 
pursuit of it, in tha. event, would make 
us stronger for the rigors of interna- 
tional conflict. If our hopes are dashed 
in the end, we will be doubly ready for 
the final test. 

I have no doubt what the outcome of 
that test would be. I do not share the 
panic I observe in some quarters. I am 
with old Abraham Davenport, who, as 
a member of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture in 1780, refused to be terrified by 
“darkness at noon.” His colleagues were 
all for adjournment on what looked like 
the day of judgment. But Davenport 
opposed the motion. He said: 

The day of judgment is either approach- 
ing, or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for adjournment. If it is, I choose 
to be found doing my duty. I wish, there- 
fore, that candles may be brought. 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Alabama on his sound judgment, his pa- 
tience, and his understanding in regard 
to what to my mind should be the policy 
of the United States. I agree completely 
with the philosophy of his thought. I 
agree with him completely that not at 
ali times should we take it for granted 
that what the administration has done 
has been correct. His patience really 
astounds me; but, after all, patience is 
what is required. 
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In only a few moments the Senator 
from Alabama has contributed to the 
great debate more than has been done 
in the many hours which have been spent 
in discussion in this body. One aspect 
of his speech which particularly appeals 
to me is the one in which he called at- 
tention to his concern over the fact that 
although the Voice of America has told 
the world and will tell the world what 
we intend to do, yet the American people 
as a whole do not have the information 
that the world has concerning our policy 
in regard to international matters. I 
think that is true. For the past 10 days 
I have been in my home State. It is 
surprising to observe the understanding 
of the general populace, the rank and 
file of the American people, the cross 
section of the American people to be 


found in my State, the mothers and- 


the fathers who furnish the boys for 
Korea, or who in the future may fur- 
nish the boys for Europe. 

I wish to call attention to a statement 
a good lady in my home city of Albu- 
querque made to me day before yester- 
day. It appears that she had read in 
one of the newspapers some excerpts 
from the proceedings in the joint com- 
mittee which now is holding hearings in 
reference to the number of American 
troops which should be sent to Europe. 
A great general, whose name I shall not 
mention at the moment, appeared before 
the committee, and as members of the 
committee asked him questions as to 
what we are going to get from Europe 
or what we are going to get from this, 
his answer was that it is expected that 
so many wil! be furnished by this coun- 
try, that country, and the other country. 
The lady said to me, as the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has stated today: 
“Throughout the years we have done 
things from which we should have got- 
ten some results; but I feel that instead 
of the question’s being ‘How many are 
we expected to get?’ It should be, ‘How 
many are we going to get?” 

After all, Mr. President, it is not a 
question of what we are going to expect; 
but the American people are entitled to 
know, not hopes, dreams, or expecta- 
tions, but how many we are going to get 
to help the boys from my State and the 
boys from the State of Alabama and the 
boys from all the other States. 

We expected the countries of Europe 
to pay their original debts from the First 
World War, but the debts were not paid. 

We expected the countries of Europe 
to appreciate and be grateful for the 
help which was given them by us in the 
Second World War, not only in the way 
of military assistance, but also by means 
of ECA and in many other ways. We 
know the result. I hope that one resuit 
which will come from the fine address 
on Americanism delivered today by the 
Senator from Alabama will be that the 
American people will be informed, not 
as to expectations or hopes or dreams, 
but as to what will happen. 


SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity 
to survivors of members of the Armed 
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Forces who die in active service, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is House bill 1. I 
had hoped that we could effect an agree- 
ment whereby this bill could be disposed 
of today. However, it now appears that 
that cannot be done. It would be very 
difficult to obtain a quorum today, inas- 
much as it is a legal holiday. Tomorrow 
we shall have committee meetings. If 
we can get an agreement limiting the 
debate, it shall be my purpose to ask 
that the Senate when it concludes its 
business today recess until Monday. 

I notice that the Senator from North 
Dakota has pending two amendments, 
which have been printed, and which are 
lying on the table. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN] also has an 
amendment. It is my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia will, in behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Ohio, offer a substi- 
tute which is entirely agreeable to the 
Senator from New York, and, if the sub- 
stitute is adopted, that the Senator from 
New York will not offer his amendment. 

With that in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Monday, beginning at 
12 o’clock, debate upon the pending bill 
be limited as follows: That no amend- 
ment may be offered which is not ger- 
mane; that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] shall have 1 hour 
for the discussion of his two amend- 
ments, and that the Senator from Geor- 
gia may have 1 hour, if he so desires, in 
opposition to those amendments—that 
is, that the time be limited to two hours, 
and be divided equally between the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and the Senator 
from Georgia; that as to all other 
amendments and substitutes, and as to 
the bill itself, debate shall be limited to 
30 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. That is with the under- 
standing, is it not, that there shall be 
no restriction on any other amendments 
nae may be offered, if germane to the 
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Mr. McFARLAND. There will be no 
restriction, except as to germaneness. 
It is merely a restriction on debate, that 
is all. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAvEz in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the distinguished 
majority leader conferred with the mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WuErry], about this mat- 
ter? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe we men- 
tioned it to the minority leader, and I 
may say I conferred with the Senator 
from Ohio, who was very much inter- 
ested. As I understand, it would have 
been agreeable to him to proceed today; 
but I also understand the procedure now 
suggested is agreeable to him. That is 
my understanding, though I have not 
asked the Senator. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What troubles me, most 
regretfully, is the fact that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], as mi- 
nority leader, requested me not to agree 
to any unanimous-consent rcquest, un- 
less preceded by a quorum call. That is 
the custom. It would be very difficult 
to obtain a quorum today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. A quorum call is 
not required for an agreement of this 
kind 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I may say this 
is a very important bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from North Dakota 
mind contacting the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska by telephone to ascer- 
tain whether he has any objection to the 
request? 

Mr. LANGER. I shall certainly be glad 
to call his office, if the Senator will wait, 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall wait. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that at the time I submitted my 
amendment to House bill 1, providing for 
national life insurance benefits to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, I made this 
statement: 

At this point I should like to say that I 
was and I am in favor of the provisions 
contained in S. 84, a bill introduced by the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
S. 84 provided that any serviceman who dies 
or has died in line of duty on or after June 
27, 1950, shall be presumed to have been 
covered by a national service life insurance 
policy in the amount of $10,000. Obviously, 
the intent of this bill was to protect those 
Korean veterans who die in the service of 
our country who have not taken out a na- 
tional service life insurance policy. S. 84 
affected neither existing national service life 
insurance policies nor the rights of future 
veterans to those policies. However, the 
seeds of the idea contained in S, 84 have 
apparently germinated and grown in H. R. 1 
into a plant which, while it contains worth- 
while fruits, threatens certain rights which 
servicemen have enjoyed in the past. If the 
Senator from Georogia wishes to substitute 
the provisions of S. 84 for those of H. R. 1 
at this point, I shall be happy to support 
such a move, 


I merely wish to reiterate that state- 
ment, and to say that if the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GEORGE] will sub- 
stitute his bill, S. 84, my cosponsors and 
Ishall be glad to support it. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President, I may 
say that I have prepared an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of House bill 1 and to substitute Senate 
bill 84, which amendment I shall offer 
at the proper time. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would it be possible in 
the meantime, to have the amendment 
printed, so that if we follow the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished majority 
leader, it will be available to Senators 
on Monday? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest that no one seems to be oppos- 
ing the substitute, and we might there- 
fore at least proceed that far with the 
consideration of the bill now, and we 
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could then take up the amendments of 
the Senator from North Dakota on Mon- 
day. As I understand, no one objects 
to the substitute, everyone is agreeable 
to it, and we could take it up with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
North Dakota could offer his amend- 
ments to the substitute. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if I may 
pursue the matter a little further, the 
Senator from North Dakota, of course, 
may speak for himself, but it simply 
occurs to me that if it is a complete sub- 
stitute, the question ought to be resolved 
whether it would be in order and 
whether it would be possible to amend 
it without a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; we shall 
take care of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would be subject 
to amendment in the first degree. In 
other words, the Senator would not be 
cut off by any technical rule. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say I have conferred with the distin- 
guished minority leader, who says it is 
customary not vo agree to a limitation 
of debate without first having a quorum 
call. He said it was his opinion that it 
would be impossible to proceed without 
a quorum call. However, I should be 
perfectly willing to proceed as far as 
possible, this afternoon, if desired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think we might 
proceed at least to the extent indicated. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr Fresident, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, to the bill, H. R. 1, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That any person in the active military or 
naval service, or reporting for such active 
service under orders of competent authority, 
who, on or after June 27, 1950, and before the 
expiration of 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, while in such service or 
while reporting under orders for such service, 
dies or has died in line of duty, shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have neen 
granted national service life insurance in the 
amount of $10,000, and such insurance shail 
be deemed to be or to have been continued 
in force to the date of death of such person: 
Provided, That the amount of insurance gere- 
in granted, when added to any other insur- 
ance in force under the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, or the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, 
shall not in the aggregate exceed $10,000; 
Provided further, That the insurance herein 
granted shall be payable in 240 equal monthly 
installments, with interest at 3 percent per 
annum, to the following beneficiaries and in 
the order named: 

(A) To the widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living and while unremarried; 

(B) If no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, to the child or children of the insured, if 
living, in equal shares; 

(C) If no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, or child, to the mother or father of the 
insured, if living, in equal shares. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
temporarily withdraw my unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the sub- 
stitute offered leaves undisturbed the ex- 
isting world war insurance, national 
service life insurance, but it does protect 
all the men who have been called into 
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the service and who, in response to a call 
from competent authority, may have 
been killed while en route to report for 
duty, from June 27 last year and for a 
period of 120 days after the enactment 
of the act, by giving to them automatic 
insurance in the sum of $10,000. Then, 
within 120 days or after discharge, at 
any time in life they are entitled to apply 
for insurance and to receive Government 
insurance, as we speak of it, for the vet- 
erans, just as those who went into World 
War I and World War II were, without 
upsetting the insurance program we have 
worked out with some degree of care, I 
take it, for our veterans. 

House bill 1, for which the substitute 
is offered, merely provides for an indem- 
nity in the sum of $10,000. The theory 
of House bill 1 is that from the time of 
the passage of the bill national service 
life insurance, world war veterans’ insur- 
ance, and all other forms of Government 
insurance will cease, except as to those 
veterans who have policies in force and 
effect, and except as to those who return 
from any present service or future serv- 
ice disabled to the extent that they can- 
not procure ordinary life insurance from 
a private company. In other words, the 
theory of the House bill is to end Gov- 
ernment insurance for the veterans. 

The Committee on Finance at first 
undertook to amend H. R. 1. A series 
of amendments were made. At the end 
it was voted to report H. R. 1 with these 
amendments, but I, as chairman of the 
committee, and the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], reserved the right to 
offer a substitute. Subsequently I con- 
ferred with more than a majority of the 
Finance Committee, and this morning 
had a conference with several members 
of the committee, at the conclusion of 
the hearings before the committee, and 
I feel that I am authorized for the com- 
mittee to offer this substitute to H. R. 1. 

It was the sense of the committee 
that we should not deprive the soldiers 
who go into service now, or who went 
in last June, of all the rights to Gov- 
ernment life insurance enjoyed by the 
soldiers of World War II and World War 
I, all of our soldiers, and that the occa- 
sion and time had not arrived for the 
discontinuance of our system of Govern- 
ment insurance. 

Moreover, Mr. President, we did not 
believe and do not now believe that the 
House program, if followed, would work 
any substantial economy. It is asserted 
by the House that it would, and that was 
the theory upon which the House passed 
the bill, but it is questionable, highly 
questionable, whether it would result 
in substantial economies, because the 
national life insurance must be carried 
on for the veterans who now have poli- 
cies, and who may never enter military 
service again, as many of them will not, 
and it must also be carried on, even 
under the theory of the House bill, for 
those who have received service-con- 
nected disabilities which render them 
uninsurable according to the ordinary 
insurance standards established by pri- 
vate companies. 

Mr. President, that being true, it would 
seem to the committee that there is very 
little reason why we should pass H. R. 1, 
provide this new system of indemnity, 
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and discontinue Government insurance 
for the veterans. For that reason I have 
offered the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair may make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, in order to clear the 
parliamentary situation unanimous con- 
sent should be requested that the sub- 
stitute be regarded, for the purpose of 
amendment, as the original text, and 
that the committee amendments be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. GEORGE, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
assume no attempt is to be made to have 
the amendment acted on today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We should like to 
have th amendment acted on today, and 
that will leave the bill open for the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota, if the Senate takes a recess until 
Monday, and we will make that much 
progress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The statement of 
the Senator from Georgia, as usual, is 
most persuasive. I have no doubt that 
the substitute is all that it has been de- 
scribed to be, but there are only a few 
Senators upon the floor, we have not 
had an opportunity to examine the sub- 
stitute, and those of us who were advised 
yesterday that H. R. 1 would be the first 
order of business today assumed that 
H. R. 1, as amended by the committee, 
had the support of the entire committee. 

It now appears that the substitute is 
an altogether different amendment, and 
I am persuaded that, in the interest of 
the veterans, and in the interest of get- 
ting substantial and valuable legislation, 
we should not attempt at the session 
today to substitute this amendment for 
the bill which was formally reported and 
recommended by the Committee on 
Finance, in the absence of Senators who 
may have views quite different from those 
which have been expressed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator jicld? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that it was stated 
yesterday that this bill would be disposed 
of today, and I presumed that any Sena- 
tors who were interested in the bill would 
be present today. It is my understand- 
ing that the substitute now offered is 
entirely agreeable to everyone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no doubt 
that it is. I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Georgia whether it is the 
intent formally to adopt the amendment 
now offered as a substitute at this time, 
without recourse on the part of Senators 
when the Senate reassembles at its next 
session. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; we do not ask 
for final action, I offered the substitute 
with the usual request, that it be con- 
sidered as the original text so that 
amendments might be offered toit. Iam 
perfectly willing to have the substitute 
printed and lie over until Monday, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that would 
be the better practice. 


I make that request. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I do not insist upon it, 
however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair correctly understand that the 
Senator from Georgia asks that the 
amendment lie over, and that it be the 
pending question the next time the Sen- 
ate meets? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my request, if 
it is agreeable to the majority leader. I 
ask that the substitute be printed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The amendment 
would be the pending question, having 
already been offered. Unanimous con- 
sent is not required. 

Mr. GEORGE. If consent could be 
had limiting debate, it would be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I must confess some un- 
familiarity with the procedure in the 
Senate with respect to this kind of sub- 
stitution. Am I correct in assuming that 
if the unanimous-consent request is not 
acted upon it would still be within the 
province of Senators on Monday to ob- 
ject to the proposed substitute for the 
original bill reported by the committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; if no action is 
taken, 

Mr. LEHMAN: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I merely wish to say 
that the bill which has been offered by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance as a substitute fully 
effectuates the purpose of the amend- 
ments which I offered last week. The 
substitute bill would give continued pro- 
tection to the men and women who are 
entering the armed services of the coun- 
try, to exactly the same degree to which 
veterans of World War I and veterans 
of World War II have been protected. 
In addition thereto, of course, the sub- 
stitute bill contains an indemnity fea- 
ture in the event of death on the battle- 
field, or through injuries sustained in 
connection with war duty. The bill ef- 
fectuates fully the purposes of the 
amendments which were proposed by 
me. Therefore, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the substitute bill and hope it will 
be passed by the Senate. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM AND THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there has been a current assumption by 
certain columnists and editorial writers 
to the effect that if the price of bonds of 
the Federal Government were permitted 
to decline upon the open market, the re- 
sult would be to discourage banks 
throughout the country from making 
loans to clients who seek loans. There 
is a similar assumption, that if interest 
rates were raised they would somehow 
tend to deter loaus by banks. Both 
these assumptions were controverted 
upon a factual basis by Dr. John D. 
Clark, of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, when he appeared before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port on February 2, 1951. He pointed 
out that unless by manipulation or 
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otherwise bonds of the United States 
were driven very much below their cur- 
rent prices there would be no effect upon 
the ability and desire of the banks to 
make current attractive loans. He also 
pointed out that in recent history the 
high prices paid by the public for com- 
modities in common use throughout the 
country and, in fact, the inflation 
which has taken place, have occurred at 
a time when there was practically no 
change in the volume of money. There- 
fore, he was challenging the second as- 
sumption, that changes in the volume of 
money would have any discernible effect 
upon prices. 

Mr. President, I desire to invite the 
attention of the Senate and of those who 
may read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
the entire text of Dr. Clark’s testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 
HEARINGS UPON THE 1951 ANNUAL ECONOMIC 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, FEBRUARY 2, 1951 


STATEMENT UPON MONETARY POLICY BY JOHN D, 
CLARK, VICE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF ECO- 
NOMIC ADVISERS 


The diversity of view of monetary policy 
which has been exhibited in recent discus- 
sion and here today is not surprising. We 
are now dealing with the problem in an envi- 
ronment which has never before been 
experienced. 

The policies and theories developed in a 
period when, as Dr. Seltzer sais, business 
loans constituted the bulk of investment of 
the banks. Today it exists in a situation 
where the banks hold billions of dollars of 
Government securities which, whatever price 
manipulation may take place, will always be 
liquid and can be turned into cash upon a 
moment's notice. 

It exists in a period when great institu- 
tional lenders likewise hold billions of dollars 
of these liquid assets and when business it- 
self is a source of credit far beyond any situ- 
ation that existed before. 

Businessmen do not have to go to banks 
in order to get loahs before they can initiate 
a project even though later in the course of 
the project they may want to resort to banks 
for part of the funds. 

These are new situations which have 
greatly upset the assumptions upon which 
monetary policy has been developed in the 
past century and a quarter. We also have 
the new situation of an enormous public 
debt which, because it has been handled suc- 
cessfully, seems now to be looked upon by 
many people as a tame domestic animal 
which does not hold within it the seeds of 
violent disturbance to the economy, and 
therefore we do not have to do much about 
it. : 

That is not the character of the national 
debt. If it is not handled prudently, if we 
take such action that some important offer- 
ing of Government securities is a flop on the 
market, we will soon learn that the Gov- 
ernment credit can be destroyed by impru- 
dent debt management. 

These are the two new situations which 
have to be corsidered in considering mone- 
tary policy today. Obviously we have an 
opportunity to come to different conclusions 
about proper monetary policy. Certainly the 
lessons of the past have very little to guide 
us in determining what we are to do in a 
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situation which is so greatly different from 
that of other years. 

The breadth of this diversity of view is 
illustrated by a couple of statements which 
have been brought to the attention of the 
committee. One I am not certain that you 
have had. It is a statement issued this week 
by some of the most important members 
of the faculty of Chicago University, of the 
department of economics. To show how 
strongly these respectable authorities sup- 
port the most rigorous view of monetary 
policy, I want to read just a few lines: 

“The price rise of the last 6 months could 
almost certainly have been largely or wholly 
avoided by effective monetary action.” 

Approaching the subject from that stand- 
point they come to this conclusion of what 
the policy should be today: 

“The Federal Reserve System should at 
once announce that it will conduct its opera- 
tions with an eye single to their effects on 
the supply of money and credit and on the 
level of prices.” 

In demanding “an eye single” upon one 
and only one objective, they exclude all idea 
of monetary policy being related to the prob- 
lems of debt management in this period 
when the public debt certainly is going to 
be a matter of daily concern. “It should at 
once begin to sell Government securities to 
whatever amount is necessary to bring about 
a contraction in the currently swollen credit 
base, and it should persevere in this policy to 
the point that the inflation is checked, even 
though one of its incidental effects is a rise 
in the interest rate on Government secu- 
rities.” 

Last week you heard Mr. Eccles state a very 
simple theory of monetary policy based upon 
the idea of the direct relation between the 
volume of money—including currency and 
bank deposits and savings deposits—and 

rices. 

4 As I understood him, his view was that 
you could influence prices in either direction 
by changing the volume of money. That 
seems to be the view expressed by the Chi- 
cago economists. The simple fact is that 
prices in July, August, and the first part of 
September had their most rapid price ad- 
vance when there was almost no change in 
the volume of money, and had slowed down 
and there was relatively little price advance 
from the middle of September until the end 
of November when there was a very rapid in- 
crease in bank loans and in the volume of 
money outstanding. 

That is the very reverse of the situation 
implied by these theories. 

In 1939 the Federal Reserve Board made a 
very frank statement to the American people 
of the monetary theories held by the Board, 
I will read a single short sentence which was 
repeated in that report more than once: 

“The Board finds it impossible to believe 
that prices can be controlled by changes in 
the volume and cost of money.” 

Before you suggest that that was at a 
time when we were interested in bringing 
about price increases, and that the very gen- 
eral and universal terms used by the Board 
at that time must be interpreted as applying 
only to efforts to come out of a deflationary 
condition, let me hurry to tell you that the 
illustration they used, out of experience, to 
justify this conclusion, was the events from 
1926 to 1929 which, as you may recall, was 
not a deflationary period. 

The CuHainman. Was that a Board state- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK., Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not the statement by any 
individual members? 

Mr, CLanK. That was a Board statement, 
published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin in 
April 1989. The Federal Reserve position to- 
day is not so easily determined. They have 
not made an equally candid statement of the 
theories behind their operations. 
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As well as I have been able to ascertain 
the theoretical position of the Board at this 
time, it is this: They still hold to the view 
expressed in 1939 that you cannot control 
prices by bringing about changes in the 
volume of money or in the cost of money, 
the cost of credit. They first moved into the 
theory of restricting availability of bank 
credit, which has been mentioned here to- 
day, by finding methods which will induce 
banks to hold their Government securities. 
You see it is a new problem they are dealing 
with, one they did not have in 1939 to any 
large degree. They would induce banks to 
hold their Government securities by giving 
them a better yield thereon, a policy which 
Professor Musgrave, in his report to you, 
which has been published, speaks of as buy- 
ing off the banks from using their credit 
machinery to endanger the public welfare. 

The difficulty with that is, as has been 
pointed out by some of these gentlemen to- 
day, that every bank in America has plenty 
of Government securities which it can dis- 
pose of in the market without being much 
concerned about these changes in yields. 
The banks hold a large proportion of short 
terms which are not very much affected by 
the moderate changes in yields which you 
can bring about. 

The Reserve Board now has a much more 
sophisticated theory of controlling bank 
credit under this condition of large bank 
holdings of Government liquid securities, 
It is that they will perhaps be able to dis- 
suade the banker from disposing of his Gov- 
ernment securities if he has to take a book 
loss thereon. 

I cannot quote anything officially from 
the Board itself on that, but this is the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Louis Brown, a di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, when he undertook to explain the re- 
cent policy maneuvers of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

By using open-market operations to bring 
about an increase in the yield, which means 
a decline in the market price, of Government 
securities, including short terms, the bank- 
er will be persuaded not to take a book loss 
in selling some Governments to build up his 
reserve in order to make some business loan 
which is offered to him. 

The suggestion has been made here that 
bankers do not think that way and do not 
act that way. But quite irrespective of that, 
I do not think that the banks of the country 
can possibly be put in that squeeze. The 
little bank that supports me when the Gov- 
ernment is not employing me is not entirely 
typical in that respect, but it is not such a 
bad example, It is one that I happen to 
know about. Every week, we subscribe for 
$200,000 of bills which mature in 13 weeks. 
$200,000 happens to be just 10 percent of our 
required reserve. 

So every week we have $200,000 of bills 
maturing. All we have to do in any week to 
increase our reserve by 10 percent is simply 
not to subscribe for new bills that week. 
And in 3 weeks we can increase our reserve by 
80 percent. The Treasury is going to con- 
tinue to use these short-term securities in 
our total debt structure. They will always 
be available to the banks, 

You could not possibly drop prices on the 
financial markets low enough—unless you 
are ready to completely destroy the debt 
structure—so that any banker is going to 
be under any particular difficulty of meeting 
requests that he make attractive loans. We 
are caught in this trap and we cannot get 
out of it, by these methods. The bankers 
do have liquid assets which they are able to 


turn into reserves and you cannot stop them 


by market manipulation. 

The view of the Council upon this tough 
problem has been presented under two of the 
three groups of circumstances with which 
your committee has been concerned during 
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the past year. Last February Mr. Keyserling 
and I, as the surviving members of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, in response to your 
request for a report upon a number of ques- 
tions, including monetary policy, furnished 
you our views which you have published in 
the hearings on the 1950 Economic Report of 
the President. 

In November we again made a report in 
response to the request of the staff that we 
contribute to this very valuable staff report 
that has been published within the last few 
days. The first time we were dealing with 
problems of monetary policy in a period of 
peacetime inflation. We told the committee 
that our approach to the problem is not and 
cannot be limited to the monetary aspect, 
nor to the obvious need to protect the Treas- 
ury in managing the public debt. Under the 
Employment Act of 1946 our approach has 
to be much broader to consider the total 
problem of stabilization and not merely the 
monetary problem and the debt-manage- 
ment problem. We are continually con- 
cerned with the problem of economic growth. 
We look upon the cost of capital as being no 
different from any other cost of production 
and we believe that it is always desirable to 
have costs of production, including the cost 
of capital, held at as low a point as social 
policy will permit or will bring about. 

Therefore, we were not in favor of mone- 
tary policies that were directed to increasing 
the cost of capital and thereby limiting eco- 
nomic expansion. But in a period of infia- 
tion, under ordinary peacetime conditions, a 
period which is found to come to an end 
either through effective policies being applied 
to it or through the crash which otherwise is 
the normal result of inflation, we think that 
it is entirely permissible to tighten credit. 

And for that reason, ever since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board presented the proposal in 
1947, we have vigorously supported the plan 
for a special reserve, to be held at the option 
of the bank in short-term Government 
securities. 

In November the committee was consider- 
ing the situation that then was dominated 
by the needs of the defense program follow- 
ing the attack in Korea, a very long-term 
program so far as we can tell. The one 
change that we then made, and for that rea- 
son made, in our recommendation was to 
tell you that under the conditions follow- 
ing the Korean attack we looked upon the 
continued expansion of the economy as being 
far more important than it would have been 
in another period of inflation, 

For that reason, we were not in favor of 
tightening crecit, although we did believe 
that it was still true that the Federal Reserve 
Board always should have among the tools 
in its armory of antiinflationary policy the 
right to establish the special reserve require- 
ment when conditions called for such action. 

Now we are in the third situation. The 
Chinese attack has aggravated the problem 
of preparedness and has accelerated the de- 
fense program. We immediately shifted 
from the original position we had taken 
that it was not necessary to have wage and 
price controls. Now we thought it was 
necessary to have wage and price controls. 
And a second change which that new condi- 
tion makes in my mind is that if now busi- 
ness loans, the extension of bank credit, are 
creating a dangerous situation, there is no 
sense in trying to attack the danger by the 
use of the awkward, indirect, and indiscrimi- 
nate control of credit. We should do with 
respect to credit what we are doing with 
respect to other sectors of the economy, and 
that is to apply direct control of the volume 
of credit. 

And when it is suggested, as Mr. Eccles 
argues with me, that the problems of direct 
control of the volume of loans which banks 
may make is an administrative impossibility, 
I have to say that we certainly are wasting 
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our time in talking about such things as 
controlling prices of 4,000,000 business insti- 
tutions and fixing the wages of 60,000,000 
workers if the problems of controlling 14,000 
banks, the institutions more subject to con- 
trol than any others in our Nation, is too 
big a job for us to handle. That is a per- 
sonal view. The Council has not had occa- 
sion to pass upon it. 

I say “if it is mecessary to act.” Last 
week, when the committee had an executive 
hearing, I stated my view that there is prob- 
ably no great problem in this matter of bank 
credit, that the situation has already been 
carried into a pattern which will not only 
stop the increase in bank credit but will 
soon create a plethora of funds seeking 
investment. 

Two days after I made that forecast to 
you the president of a building and loan 
association, in an address at one of their 
conventions, besought them not to estab- 
lish limits upon deposits which they would 
accept. And the problem arose because 
those institutions already are finding it im- 
possible to find outlets for savings and for 
new investment funds. 

If you looked at the schedule that Don 
Woodward gave you at your hearing the first 
of the week, you may have noticed that he 
came to the conclusion that in 1951, with- 
out any changes in prices, the inability of 
consumers to find goods to buy would mean 
that consumers’ savings would be in excess 
of $25,000,000,000 this year. What are they 
going to do with the money? It will not be 
put into houses, That is a kind of a saving 
or a method of saving. What are they going 
to do with the funds? What will be done 
with the funds of these corporations which 
are going to begin to establish reserves for 
these higher taxes that the President has 
proposed today, and which will not be pay- 
able until the beginning of next winter? 

They will not let those funds lie idle in 
the banks. I am sticking by my forecast, 
Mr, Chairman, that by the middle of the 
year you are not only not going to have 
any problem of expansion of bank credit but 
you are going to have such a drive upon the 
Government security markets by those seek- 
ing the only outlet available for their funds 
that it will be absolutely impossible through 
any rational open-market operations to pre- 
vent interest rates from going down. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask whether the Senator from Wyoming 
has concluded his remarks on the ques- 
tion of bank credit and prices? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I was making 
only a preliminary comment in order 
to introduce the testimony of Dr. Clark, 
so that it would be available to anyone 
who wished to read it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Wy- 
oming has raised the issue, and in view 
of the great importance of the subject, I 
am constrained to do what perhaps I 
should not do; namely, discuss the al- 
leged points of difference between the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the one hand, 
and the United States Treasury, upon the 
other. 

REAL ISSUE IS MONEY SUPPLY, NOT INTEREST 
RATES 

It is sometimes represented to the pub- 
lic that this difference is only over in- 
terest rates. It is sometimes said that it 
is the purpose of the Treasury to main- 
tain the price of Government bonds 
above par and to keep the interest rate 
low, in order to keep at a minimum the 
debt charges upon the Government and 
also upon private borrowers, 
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It is also being said that the Federal 
Reserve System, on the other hand, is 
trying to increase the interest rate. If 
that were the issue, there is no doubt as 
to where public cympathy would lie, and 
probably justly lie. 

No one desires a high-interest rate in 
and of itself. A high interest rate would 
increase the total volume of payments 
which the Government would have to 
make on the outstanding public debt; a 
low interest rate is not only favorable 
so far as interest payments are con- 
cerned for the Federal Government, but 
it encourages private borrowers to de- 
mand large quantities of capital, and, 


` hence, stimulates capital investment. 


However I do not think this states 
accurately the real issue before us. The 
real issue is inflation. The real issue i; 
the degree to which we will permit prices 
to rise, and the degree to which the 
Federal Reserve System will hold or 
arrest this upward movement. Next to 
the questions of foreign policy and de- 
fense, the threat of inflation is perhaps 
the most serious problem which we face. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When the Sena- 
tor said that there is no issue, per se, 
about the interest rate, I asked one of 
the pages to bring me a copy of this 
morning’s Washington Post. InitIread 
the following statement in the column 
written by Marquis Childs: 

If the inflationary drift is to be checked, 
certain steps must be taken just as quickly 
as possible. Neither Congress nor the Tru- 
ee can escape the respon- 
si y. 


With that statement I am in complete 
agreement. Steps should be taken to 
control inflation, but the question is 
whether I was correct in saying that 
certain columnists and others have as- 
sumed that a change in the interest rate 
would have certain beneficial effects. 

Mr. Childs goes on to say: 

No. 1 on fiscal policy, the administration 
must find some way to switch from the stub- 
born determination to keep interest rates 
at the present low levels. 


That statement in itself, I think, is an 
assumption. 

Virtually all economists on the outside, in- 
cluding observers from abroad who follow 
economic trends here, are agreed on the need 
for a rise in the Government interest rate 
— order to check the flow of credit into the 

anks. 


I think that explains the reason why 
I made the statement which I did—that 
there is an assumption that a change in 
the interest rates will have some imme- 
diate effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Wyoming is correct, as he almost 
invariably is. There are some who be- 
lieve that a change in the interest rate 
will have these effects. But I think this 
misstates the real issue, which is whether 
we shall have any control over the total 
volume of credit. The interest rate is 
merely a consequence of the relative 
supply of credit in relation to demand. 

THE MEANING OF INFLATION 


What do we mean by inflation? To 
every housewife who goes to market it 
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is painfully apparent in the rising cost 
of living. To every school teacher, to 
every Government worker, to millions 
living on retirement funds and countless 
millions more who are counting on their 
savings, to every individual who depends 
for existence on a fixed income, it brings 
up a nightmare of fear that the dwin- 
dling purchasing power of the dollar 
will put them on a starvation level. To 
the churches, the universities, to the 
millions investing in insurance, it is a 
living threat to their security. And what 
about the pensions which Congress has 
voted for those of our Armed Forces, 
who have been wounded on the fighting 
fronts? What about payments of the 
pensions for which labor has fought so 
hard and the social-security payments? 
These pension payments are in terms of 
fixed money amounts and, if prices go 
up and the value of the dollar goes down, 
the security which it was intended they 
would give becomes a mirage. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the Senator 
find that one of the most serious com- 
plaints received is that having to do with 
the constantly rising cost of foodstuffs? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. That is a very 
important element. 

Mr. KILGORE. Could the Senator ex- 
plain to me how, if in any way, the 
curtailment of credit would affect the 
price of foodstuffs? I can understand 
that people going in debt to buy automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and things of that 
kind are dependent on the ability of the 
banks to lend money. I was wondering 
55 the Senator could explain that fea- 

ure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the banks lend 
large quantities of money for wage pay- 
ments, salary payments, and various out- 
lays of that kind, the result is to give the 
people more money with which to buy 
food. So the increase in the general 
supply of money spreads through the en- 
tire economy. Increases in the prices of 
individual commodities may start with 
specific causes, but they can be made 
possible only if there is a large volume 
of credit to float the increase. 

It may ke said also that a recent Fed- 
eral Reserve survey of bank loans shows 
that three-fifths of the expansion of bus- 
iness loans went to commodity dealers 
and to processors, with loans to cotton 
dealers predominating. So the specula- 
tors and dealers have been furnished 
with abundant supplies of credit, which, 
in turn, has permitted them to bid up 
prices in the face of a more or less con- 
stant supply of these commodities. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator has no 
doubt read, in the same column to which 
the Senator from Wyoming has re- 
ferred, of the housewife in Washington 
who strenuously objected because the 
price of eggs had increased 3 cents a 
dozen between the time she picked up 
the eggs on the counter and the time 
when she reached the checking counter 
to pay for them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thank God, we are 
not in the condition which existed in 
Germany, when men would carry their 
pay to the store on bicycles, rather than 
walk with it, because they knew that the 
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money would be worth much less by the 
time they got to the grocery store. That 
was hyper-infiation. 

INFLATION DESTROYS DEMOCRACY 


Every historian knows that inflation 
has been a great destroyer of the vast 
middle classes and of governments. It 
has paved the way for dictatorships and 
overthrow of democratic institutions. 
By wiping out the middle classes and 
separating society into the two classes of 
the propertyless on the one hand and 
the rich speculators on the other, it 
paved the way for fascism and commu- 
nism on the continent of Europe. Itisa 
destroyer almost as evil as war itself. In 
the eyes of those who want to destroy de- 
mocracy and capitalistic institutions it 
is a cheap way of achieving their col- 
lapse. It costs the enemy nothing in 
lives or treasure. It is really a supreme 
folly for a nation which is arming 
against the threat of invasion from with- 


out to let this invader, inflation, bring 


ruin from within. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
dislike to interrupt the Senator from 
Illinois, but will he yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
have the Senator interrupt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. -The Senator is 
always very kind. I wish to explain to 
him that the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am chairman, 
is holding a hearing this afternoon. I 
called witnesses to appear at two-thirty, 
so it will be impossible for me to remain 
in the Chamber during the Senator’s 
discussion. I shall be deprived of some 
very valuable information, I know, when 
I leave; but I want the Senator to realize 
why I am compelled to absent myself 
from the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois well knows that the Senator from 
Wyoming never runs away from a fight. 
I hope the Senator will forgive me, there- 
fore, if I take a rathersstrong position, 
which, I understand, differs from his on 
certain points—with, of course, no reflec- 
tion upon the Senator from Wyoming in 
his absence. ` 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I understand the 
view of the Senator from Illinois, and I 
quite agree with what he is now saying 
about the importance of controlling in- 
fiation. No one could hold more firmly 
to the belief than I do that Congress 
should take immediate steps, and strong 
steps, to control inflation; but I am 
strongly of the opinion that those steps 
cover a wide front. They involve many 
courses of policy, and particularly they 
involve the need for early and high 
taxation 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On that point the 
Senator from Illinois is in complete 
agreement with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming; but I think we may disagree as to 
whether the Federal Reserve System 
should be constantly pumping fresh pur- 
chasing power into our banking system, 
and thus inflating the currency in that 
respect. On that point we may differ. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I take advan- 
tage of the good humor of the Senator, 
and his indulgence? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I try always to be in 
good humor. 

xcvu—o3 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before I leave for 
my committee meeting, let me say that 
it is my conviction that the records show 
that the policy which is advocated by 
the Federal Reserve Board does not have 
the effect of reducing prices in any ma- 
terial degree. The facts, it seems to me, 
are these: Beginning with Korea prices 
immediately began to rise, and the in- 
crease in the price of all commodities and 
of the cost of living was the result not 
of any change in the money supply, but 
a result of hoarding upon the one hand, 
of profiteering, of attempts by purchas- 
ing consumers and industries of all kinds 
to get in a position vis-a-vis the probable 
imposition of price ceilings, and the 
probable adoption of a rationing pro- 
gram. The great inflation which we 
suffered was due to causes altogether 
separate and apart from the basic point 
in this controversy, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry that the 
Senator from Wyoming is not able to 
remain, because if he were to remain, 
with his customary open mind, I am sure 
that he would be convinced to the con- 
trary—that the primary reason for the 
large increase in prices since June has 
been the expansionist credit policies 
which have been carried through by the 
Federal Reserve System under the stim- 
ulus of the Treasury. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In that connec- 
tion, let me say that, to my mind, the 
records of the past show conclusively 
that a runaway inflation is not stopped 
by the cost of credit. During 1929, 
when we were suffering from a runaway 
inflation, call money upon the stock 
market reached an interest rate as high 
as 17 or 20 percent. Yields on Govern- 
ment bonds were as much as 5 or 5% 
percent. To my mind, if the Senator 
will indulge me, the conclusive factor 
in this controversy is that there are 
$155,000,000,000 worth of Government 
bonds, marketable Government bonds, 
in the economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In private hands, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In private hands; 
and that there are some $58,000,000,000 
of Government savings bonds, which are, 
in effect, demand notes, in the hands of 
small savers. I am convinced that if 
any policy were adopted which would 
cause the price of Government bonds to 
decline—and that policy was advocated 
before our committee by Mr. Marriner 
Eccles, a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board—no man is wise enough to fore- 
see what the effect of such a deliberate 
policy of reducing the open market price 
of Federal bonds would have upon the 
credit of the United States at the very 
moment when it is moving over the most 
delicate fiscal crisis in its history. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois very 
much for having indulged me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very appreci- 
ative of the contribution of the Senator 
from Wyoming, but I think he misunder- 
stands the real issue, if I may say so. 
While some unwary persons have in the 
past contended that a rise in the in- 
terest rate would appreciably reduce the 
volume of borrowing, that is not the con- 
tention of the Senator from Illinois, 
The cost of interest is such a small frac- 
tion of the borrower’s total cost of doing 
business that a rise in the rate does not 
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have much effect upon the demand for 
loans. What I am going to advocate 
and what I think the Federal Reserve 
Board should do is to restrict the supply 
of credit at its source, and I hope to 
demonstrate that this cannot be done 
so long as the Reserve Board is compelled 
by the Treasury to purchase every Gov- 
ernment bond or any Government secu- 
rity that comes its way. That is the 
real issue. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair), Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would not the Senator 
from Illinois add to that the effect when 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required 
to buy the debentures or evidences of 
obligations issued by such agencies as 
Federal Housing, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those have not been 
very large in amount. I do not believe 
they have amounted to more than a 
couple of hundred millions. The big 
increase has come in the expansion of 
private credit. As a matter of fact, as 
I hope to demonstrate, the infiation has 
not been caused by an excess of Gov- 
ernment expenditures over receipts, 
Receipts have been greater than expend- 
itures by nearly $2,000,000,000. 

No; the inflation has come through an 
expansion in private credit furnished 
by the banks, in turn made possible by 
the Federal Reserve, at the dictates of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. CASE. When the Housing Au- 
thority, or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation obtain money from the 
Treasury by that method of operation, 
and then it goes into construction or 
into the purchase of commodities, does 
not that in turn increase the flow of 
money? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does, but it is alla 
matter of proportion. The amount of 
the issues for quasi-public authorities 
has been very small since last May. 
They are a drop in the bucket compared 
to the total volume of private loans 
which have been granted by banks, and I 
suggest therefore that the Senator from 
South Dakota seek elsewhere in trying 
to find the cause for inflation, 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is not trying to cover the whole 
subject, but the Senator from Illinois 
did make the suggestion that the infia- 
tion was due to certain things, and I 
merely wished to point out that certain 
laws within the past year or two directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase additional obligations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation up to 
$2,000,000,000 and to purchase obliga- 
tions of the Housing Agency up to $1,- 
000,000,000. It occurred to me that 
amounts of that size may contribute to 
the inflationary picture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that I have here 
a tabulation of growth of bank credit to 
borrowers other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the last half of 1950. The 
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tabulation excludes United States Gov- 
ernment securities. The increase in 
loans at all commercial banks amounted 
to $8,000,000,000 and holdings of corpo- 
rate and municipal securities at all com- 
mercial banks grew by $1,100,000,000, or 
a total increase in commercial bank 
credit, excluding United States Govern- 
ment securities, of $9,100,000,000. That 
was private credit, including a few mu- 
nicipal securities, but excluding Federal 
Government securities. This compares 
with a gain of only $1,900,000,000 in the 
last half of 1949 and $2,600,000,000 in 
the latter half of 1948. Total bank 
loans at the end of January 1951, 3 weeks 
ago, stood at $52,800,000,000, or nearly 
810,000,000, 000 higher than a year pre- 
vious. 

Mr. President, the first victims of in- 
flation are those least able to defend 
themselves. But even the shrewd specu- 
lators, who think they know how to profit 
from its ravages, can be engulfed in the 
final havoc. Surely after all these years 
of debate and of exhortation no one 
should be ignorant about the evils of 
inflation. 

Yet the causes of inflation are still 
only little understood. This is perhaps 
because economists talk about it in terms 
which are only understood by other 
economists. Or perhaps it is because the 
words which we use, namely, money, 
credit, bank deposits, the general price 
level, and so forth, seem more mystifying 
than they really are. 

MONEY SUPPLY AND PRODUCTION SHOULD 
BE BALANCED 


If one pictures a pair of scales on 
which the amount of money available to 
buy goods is placed on one side and is 
balanced against the amount of goods 
available for sale on the other side, it 
is possible to get a picture of what is 
meant when we talk about monetary 
stability. This picture of what we mean 
by inflation becomes more clear if we 
imagine too much money demand on one 
side of the scales in relation to our ca- 
pacity to produce goods available for sale 
on the other side. In that case the value 
of the money goes down while the price 
of the goods goes up. “hat is inflation. 

Conversely, if the amount of money on 
one side of the scales is too small in rela- 
tion to our capacity to produce the goods 
for sale on the other side, then the value 
of the money goes up and the price of 
the goods goes down. That is what we 
call deflation. 

Let us use an arithmetical example to 
make this same point clear. If we have 
$100 to offer for 100 units of goods, it 
follows that the average price of each 
unit will be $1. Then, if we increase the 
quantity of money offered to $200, but 
the quantity of goods remains the same 
as before, the average price per unit will 
now rise to $2. This is inflation. If the 
supply of money is reduced to $50 but 
the quantity of goods is not changed, 
then the average price falls to 50 cents. 
That is deflation. 

All this is simple enough. Obviously 
the purpose of Government should be to 
help promote as large a supply of goods 
as possible and to prevent an unbalance 
in money demand in either direction. 
What we face today, however, is too 
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much money in relation to available 
goods. 

What do we do about it? There is 
quite universal agreement that we should 
reduce the amount of money demand 
through taxation, for one thing, and 
make the greatest possible cuts in non- 
defense spending for another. That, of 
course, is vitally necessary. We should 
not let the budget show a deficit, because 
if we do so, the Government will probably 
be compelled to borrow from the banks, 
and the banks will lend by creating more 
“check book” money. That would in- 
crease inflation. As a matter of fact, up 
to date the Federal Government during 
the current fiscal year has taken in on 
cash operations almost $2,000,000,000 
more than it has spent. To date our 
Government finances, therefore, have 
not fed the inflation. 

SOURCES OF THE MONEY SUPPLY 


What is not so well understood is that 
money demand is not limited to purchas- 
ing power arising from current income. 
Money demand can, in fact, come from 
three other sources. First, money in 
hand and cash and bank deposits which 
have been earned in the past but not 
spent. If these are too large, they will 
become active and will upset the balance. 
Second, past savings invested in liquid 
assets. If these are cashed—if there is 
a high rate of liquidity preference, as 
Mr. Keynes used to say—and the money 
spent, they can inaugurate an almost in- 
definite spiral of inflation. Third, and 
what I shall emphasize particularly in 
the present situation, new money cre- 
ated through bank-credit expansion. 
When these three additional sources of 
money demand run wild the stability of 
our whole society is endangered. All of 
them interact on each other and all of 
them affect the functioning of our bank- 
ing system. 

BANKING SYSTEM THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE 


Basically, the source of our money 
supply is the banking system. Most of 
us who have not had time to go into the 
subject suppose that the banker later 
lends to other people the money that we 
deposit in his bank. This is true of so- 
called investment banking, but it is not 
true of commercial banking or the bank- 
ing system as a whole. The real fact, 
which is so little understood even among 
bankers, is that the banking system cre- 
ates money. It does not do it by having 
printing presses in the windows of banks 
where we can see $1, $5, and $10 bills 
turned out by the bale, but banks as a 
group do it just as effectively by making 
their loans to borrowers, for when they 
make these loans they credit the bor- 
rower with a deposit account against 
which the person or company which has 
berrowed can write checks, Indeed, 
nearly all the business of this Nation is 
carried on through bank checks, and the 
deposits in our banks constitute the over- 
whelming bulk of our money supply. 

Still greater obscurity surrounds the 
subject of bank reserves and the relation 
of reserves to the creation of deposit 
money. I shall not try to go here into 
the full details of the bank reserves. It 
is important, however, to know that the 
main source of the banking system’s abil- 
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ity to extend credit and thereby create 
money comes from these reserves. 

Banks acquire their reserves in two 
ways: Either by borrowing from the Fed- 
eral Reserve against commercial paper 
or paper collateraled by Government 
bonds or through the purchase of Gov- ` 
ernment securities by the Federal Re- 
serve in the open market—whether these 
securities are sold by banks themselves 
or by nonbank sellers. For various rea- 
sons, borrowing by member banks from 
Federal Reserve banks on commercial 
paper is not very important now, al- 
though that was thought to be the orig- 
inal purpose of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, und in recent years the rediscount 
of member bank paper by the Federal 
Reserve banks has never amounted to 
more than a few hundred million dollars 
at one time. Reserves within the Fed- 
eral Reserve System today are, therefore, 
overwhelmingly created—indeed, about 
99-percent created—by Federal Reserve 
purchases of Government securities in 
the open market. 

Now, we come to a vital point: Upon 
each dollar of the reserves of the member 
banks of the Reserve System, the banks 
can make approximately $6 of loans, and 
hence can create that amount of credit. 

RESERVE REQUIREMENTS NOW AT LEGAL 
MAXIMUMS 

Mr. President; as is well known, the 
legal reserves of the member banks fall 
into three classes, depending upon the 
city in which the bank is located: the 
central reserve cities, where the reserves 
must be 24 percent; the reserve cities, 
where the rate is 20 percent; and the 
so-called country banks, where the re- 
serve ratio is 14 percent. If we take all 
of them together, the average is ap- 
proximately 16 percent; and I may say 
that the Federal Reserve System has 
now raised these requirements to their 
legal maximums except for the central 
reserve cities where the rate is 2 percent 
below the maximum which the Federal 
Reserve System could require. In any 
event if a bank has a dollar in reserves, 
it then can lend roughly $6, and thus 
can create $6 of bank deposits. 

The more Government bonds the Fed- 
eral Reserve buys, the greater will be 
the legal reserves of the banks. The 
more reserves the banks have to their 
credit, the more they can lend. Indeed, 
their lending capacity will increase by 
six times the rise in their reserves. The 
more money the banks lend, the high- 
er—other things being equal—will be 
prices, for the ratio of money to goods 
will increase. 

STATISTICS OF INFLATION SINCE KOREA 


It is precisely this which has been 
happening since the start of the Korean 
war. Since June, wholesale prices have 
risen by about 17 percent and the cost of 
living by nearly 7 percent. During this 
time, the Federal Reserve have pur- 
chased about $3,500,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities, and the reserves of the 
member banks have risen by $3,000,000,- 
000, or from nearly $16,000,000,000 to 
$19,000,000,000. About $2,000,000,000 of 
this increase was needed to meet a rise 
in reserve requirements by the Federal 
Reserve Board in January, leaving just 
over $1,000,000,000 added to commercial 
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bank reserves to support a loan and de- 
posit expansion. Bank loans in this 
period increased by $8,000,000,000, and 
the total created demand deposits sub- 
ject to check rose from $85,000,000,000 
to about $93,000,000,000. 

In this connection, I should like to 
emphasize that the Federal Reserve 
System has about reached the end of 
its rope under existing legislation, so 
far as bank reserves are concerned. It 
cannot increase that ratio except in the 
ca“? of the central reserve cities, where 
it could send up the rate by about an- 
other 2 percent. 

INCREASED MONEY TURN-OVER ADDS TO 

INFLATION 

Mr. President, the increase of 10 per- 
cent in the supply of deposit money— 
namely, from $85,000,000,000 to $93,000,- 
006,000—has been accompanied by an 
increase in the speed with which the 
average dollar of cash and credit changes 
hands. The turn-over of demand de- 
posits has been more than 10-percent 
larger than a year ago. The combined 
effect of an increased supply of dollars 
and an increased velocity of dollars has 
permitted prices to increase despite a 
significant increase in total production 
since June. 15 

We can make this point clearer by ref- 
er nce to some other figures. The total 
value of production of all goods and serv- 
ices—the gross national product—has 
increased by more than 10 percent since 
last June. Only half of this increase, 
or thereabouts, has reflected expanding 
production. The other half has re- 
flected rising prices. Some elements of 
production have increased more rapidly 
than other elements. The total of all 
manufactures, for example, has in- 
creased by 10 percent. 

Also, some prices have risen much 
more sharply than other prices. Basic 
raw materials have risen, for instance, 
by about 50 percent; butrthese rises have 
not yet been transmitted to all goods 
and services. However, they will be in 
time, if the bank credit continues to flow. 

If most of the increase in bank loans 
had actually gone into expanding pro- 
ductive facilities, they would eventually 
have helped restore the money-goods 
balance. However, apparently they have 
not been used thus, but have been used, 
instead, to bid up the prices of existing 
goods. As I pointed out in response to 
a query from the eminent Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] a recent 
survey showed that three-fifths of the 
expansion of business loans went to com- 
modity dealers and processors. Loans to 
cotton dealers predominated. These 
dealers and processors used this addi- 
tional money to bid for fixed amounts of 
agricultural goods, and the effects of this 
can be readily seen in an increase in 
the wholesale prices of all farm products 
of 22 percent since June 1950. Textile 
products were up 32 percent in the same 
period. 

INVENTORIES BUILT UP 

To point up my contention that bank 
eredit expansion has fed rising prices, 
Federal Reserve figures show that the 
rise in bank loans to business since June 
has paralleled fairly closely the rise in 
business inventories. Building up stocks 
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of basic materials, which have shown the 
sharpest price increases, has been the 
most important factor in the increase of 
business loans. Bank loans to finance 
purchases of consumer durable goods 
and houses have also increased consid- 
erably since June. These loans have 
been a factor not only in price increases 
in these buying areas but also in the 
prices of primary materials entering into 
the final consumer product. 

Mr. President, the primary cause for 
the rise in prices since last June has 
been this tremendous increase in loan 
and checking accounts. These in- 
creased loans and checking accounts 
have been made possible by the increase 
in the reserves which the banks hold in 
the Reserve System; and these reserves 
available for increasing loans and de- 
posits have been raised by more than 
one billion by the Federal Reserve prac- 
tice of buying all the Government securi- 
ties which have been presented to it, net 
purchases of which have totaled over 
$3,500,000,000 since June, with about 
$2,000,000,000 of that amount absorbed 
by the increase in the reserve ratio. The 
difference between the $3,500,000,000 of 
net purchases of Government securities 
and the $1,000,000,000 increase in effec- 
tive bank reserves is accounted for, as I 
have said, by Federal Reserve action in 
January, raising by this amount the re- 
quired reserves of member banks. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOND PURCHASES MAIN CAUSE 

OF INFLATION 

It is this practice of unlimited bond 
purchase by the Federal Reserve System, 
therefore, which is the prime cause of 
inflation. It is not that these purchases 
of bonds would be wrong of themselves if 
they could be divorced from the credit 
of the country. But under present con- 


ditions, they cannot be divorced from - 


the credit of the country, because the 
Government bonds and securities bought 
by the Federal Reserve have raised the 
bank reserves. This enabled banks to 
increase loans, which in turn has in- 
creased prices. It has been the Federal 
Reserve System, therefore, which for 8 
months has fed the fires of inflation. 
Now, we all have good reason to believe 
that while the Federal Reserve has done 
this guilty thing, it has done so protest- 
ingly and unwillingly. It has wanted to 
lead a virtuous life. 

But over the shoulder of the Federal 
Reserve System has stood the Treasury, 
making threatening passes and gestures 
and from time to time cracking its whip. 

And what have been the Treasury's 
demands? They have insisted that the 
Reserve System hold its arms wide open 
and buy every Government security 
which is offered. They have insisted, 
moreover, that these securities shall be 
purchased above par—except in the case 
of some short-term issues—and shall be 
at low rates of interest—the actual cou- 
pon rate being 242 percent on outstand- 
ing long-term bonds. 

REASONS BEHIND TREASURY STAND 


Now there are two assigned reasons 
why the Treasury insists upon this policy. 
The first is that they say the policy is 
necessary to prevent bonds from falling 
appreciably below par and hence bring- 
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--ing loss to those who hold them. The 
second reason is the saving to the Gov- 
ernment in its interest payments. The 
total interest bill of the Government is 
now approximately $5,800,000,000 a year. 
A rise of one-half percent in the interest 
rate would, it is claimed, cost the Gov- 
ernment a billion and a quarter dollars a 
year more in interest charges. 

Since the Secretary of the Treasury is 
responsible for the management of the 
public debt, it is but natural, if he takes 
a somewhat restricted view, that he will 
want the Federal Reserve to do precisely 
what he has been urging—namely, to 
provide an unlimited market for the 
purchase of Government securities, so 
that anyone who sells them is assured 
of disposing them at a price above par, 
and so that the interest rate is kept at 
a low rate. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that this attitude is not confined to the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
John Snyder. All of the recent Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, 
Judge Vinson, as well as Mr. Snyder, 
have adopted this same position. When- 
ever the Federal Reserve or its Open 
Market Committee, which carries out 
the purchases, has been reluctant to go 
along on this unlimited program of bond 
and security purchases, the Treasury has 
resorted to a strategy of mixed cajolery 
and threats. The Open Market Com- 
mittee consists of seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and five presi- 
dents of the Reserve banks, with the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors as 
Chairman of the Committee and the 
President of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank as Vice Chairman. The Re- 
serve Board has been told that it should 
cooperate, that it should stand by the 
President and not rock the boat. It has 
been told that if the price of Govern- 
ment bonds falls or the interest rate 
rises, the Reserve Board will be held 
responsible. I thought I detected cer- 
tain overtones of that position in the 
remarks by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, before he was compelled to 
leave the Chamber. 

It is intimated that if the Reserve 
Board is recalcitrant, the Reserve Sys- 
tem will be nationalized, and all inde- 
pendence will be taken away. At times, 
a head or two has rolled. Three years 
ago, Mr. Eccles, the then Chairman of 
the Board, who had been protesting 
against the expansion of credit policy 
which was helping to boost prices, was 
not reappointed as Chairman. 

Under this pressure the Federal Re- 
serve System has gone along. The real 
responsibility has been that of the Treas- 
ury. The Treasury has pulled the 
strings, and the Federal Reserve has 
danced to its music. In the words of 
the Book of Genesis, The voice is Jacob's 
voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 

Mr. President, this is not a case of evil 
men, but of misguided men. Mr. Snyder 
is an honorable man. So were, and are, 
Mr. Morgenthau and Judge Vinson. So 
are they all honorable men. But in re- 
cent years, these gentlemen have been 
misguided men. For under the guise of 
keeping the interest rate down, they 
have forced the Reserve to action which 
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has resulted in increased bank credits 
and hence created inflation. 

The costs to the Government and to 
the people have been far greater than 
the gains which we have made from a 
lower interest rate. The increase in 
prices since Korea are probably already 
adding to the Federal Government costs 
at the approximate rate of six billion a 
year. 

The cost of meeting the interest on the 
public debt is now roughly $5,800,000,000. 
The entire budget submitted by the 
President for fiscal year 1952 is approx- 
imately $71,600,000,000. This means 
that Government expenditures for pur- 
poses other than interest, that is for 
services and materials, will be approxi- 
mately $66,000,000,000. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that there has been a gen- 
eral increase in prices of commodities 
and services of roughly 10 percent as a 
result of the inflation; so that this in- 
flationary price increase, then is already 
costing the Government at least $6,000,- 
000,000, and possibly more. That is in 
excess of the total amount which the 
Government now pays in interest. 

Even if interest rates were doubled, 
which is at best a very remote possi- 
bility, the added cost of meeting the in- 
terest on the public debt would not equal 
the cost to the Government because of 
the rise in prices that has already taken 
place. 

Furthermore, our whole society has 
been greatly disturbed and convulsed 
by the increase in the cost of living 
which has taken place; and no one 
knows what lies ahead. The responsi- 
bility for all this lies proximately and 
immediately with the Federal Reserve, 
but ultimately and really with the 
Treasury. 

Iam not interested in putting anyone 
in the pillory and holding him up to 
public scorn. I am not interested in 
castigating people or institutions for the 
fun of it. I am vitally concerned, how- 
ever, as to what will happen to this 
country if this policy is not changed. 


CHANGE IN FEDERAL RESERVE PRACTICE PENDING 


In recent days, the Federal Reserve 
Board has shown signs of restiveness, 
signs of an awareness of sin, and of a 
desire to turn over a new leaf. Judging 
from press reports, it has apparently in- 
dicated a desire to change its policy. 
Then the whole Board was called to the 
White House, and an appeal was appar- 
ently made to them to support the 
Treasury. There is some dispute as to 
what the reply of the Board actually was. 
The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury apparently thought the Board 
had acquiesced. Most members of the 
Board thought this was not the case. 
But I pass over this, for misunderstand- 
ing is not unusual in such conferences. 
Then, according to the press, the Board 
9 days later addressed a letter to the 
President. It is understood that no ac- 
tion has yet been taken on the policy 
issues involved. 

We are therefore at the very hour of 
decision, and that is the only reason why 
I have risen to discuss the matter, 
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PROBABLE EFFECTS OF ENDING FEDERAL BOND 
PURCHASES 

Let us now go into this matter a little 
more deeply, and let us ask ourselves 
what would happen if the Federal Re- 
serve quit buying Government bonds. I 
should like to explain here that I am 
talking about the so-called marketable 
bonds; that is, the kind of securities 
which are bought and sold in the open 
market. The E, F, and G savings, or 
Defense bonds, are not sold in the open 
market. These can be cashed at values 
written into the contract at any time 
one may wish, but, unless the owner 
keeps them until they are due and pay- 
able, he will take less in interest than if 
he held them until maturity. 

The E bonds are the ones which are 
held by the great bulk of small investors 
throughout the land. They are very 
different from the Liberty bonds of 
World War I, which were bought and 
sold in the open market. We should not 
forget that fact. 

MINOR FLUCTUATIONS DO NOT DISTURB LARGER 
INVESTORS 

To return to my question, what would 
happen if the Federal Reserve were 
to stop buying Government bonds? 
Frankly, I do not think very much would 
happen in the Government-bond mar- 
ket. The outstanding marketable bonds 
are held by the very large and, for the 
most part, sophisticated investors. They 
have invested for income and are not 
concerned with temporary fluctuations 
in price. If they could not sell their 
riarketable bonds at prices well above 
par, or at what bond brokers call a pre- 
mium, they would be less inclined to sell 
them; and if they could sell them only 
at prices below the level at which they 
were originally bought—that is, at a 
penalty—they would still be less disposed 
to sell them, because it would show up 
on their books as a loss; and insurance 
companies and other institutional inves- 
tors do not want to show losses on their 
dealings, 

One thing is certain; the yields on 
other and riskier investments, which 
these sophisticated investors have been 
selling Government bonds to purchase, 
would have less attractiveness than they 
have at present. 

Ours is a high-saving economy. A 
substantial volume of savings normally 
flows into fixed income securities when 
confidence exists in those securities. It 
is not normal or natural for the investor 
to seek risky investments, 

THREE PERCENT CONSIDERED FAIR RETURN 


Now I happen to think that there are 
innumerable investors, insurance com- 
panies, churches, universities, and other 
institutions that would think that 3 
percent or perhaps a little less was a 
fair return, a living wage which would 
enable them to carry on and pay their 
way and keep on hiring their ministers 
and their professors. But when the re- 
turn on their money is a good deal less 
when prices are rising, and the cost of 
their operation is increasing, it is natural 
for them to sell some of their Govern- 
ment securities in order to put their 
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money into higher-yielding investments 
that will give then a living wage. With 
somewhat higher yields, and a more 
stable level of prices, these investors 
would be buyers rather than sellers of 
Government bonds. 

Government bonds are, for the most 
part owned outright. They are not 
bought on credit, and a fluctuating 
Government bond market is no more 
likely to discourage investors than an 
artificially pegged market. A fluctuating 
market, responsive to the laws of supply 
and demand, does not cause loss of con- 
fidence in State and municipal, or in 
corporate securities which are not sup- 
ported. I am confident that a more 
realistic return on Government securi- 
ties will enable them to stand on their 
own feet. And a more realistic rate 
means one that is more nearly in accord 
with the income needs of the large in- 
stitutional investors, such as life in- 
surance companies and pension funds, 
most of which are geared to an actuarial 
rate of 294 to 3 percent. These insti- 
tutional investors are the natural buyers 
of the marketable Government securi- 
ties with which we are concerned in this 
matter of supporting and pegging the 
market, 

AWARENESS OF REALITIES WILL REVEAL 
GOVERNMENT CREDIT IS STRONG 

It is said that nobody knows at what 
levels Government bond prices will set- 
tle if the Federal Reserve withdraws 
support from the market. Exaggerated 
predictions are sometimes made that it 
will be at some very low figure which 
would cause serious financial troubles for 
present holders of outstanding securities. 

That seems to me to be entirely un- 
warranted lack of faith in the real values 
of Government bonds. I think that the 
Government bond market may well ad- 
just at a level very little below its pres- 
ent levels and ‘that genuine investors 
would be drawn into the market as eager 
buyers if the returns offered were more 
nearly in line with a realistic appraisal 
of investor needs and prospects for 
income. 

I can see no sound reason for failure 
to test out the true market by open- 
market operations, and if that is done 
I believe that sellers will soon be out- 
numbered by willing buyers. 

If the market does not stabilize 
through normal supply and demand 
forces, if the investors’ appraisal is, n 
fact, at lower levels than I would expect, 
then it would still be the part of wisdom 
to know it and to face the truth of the 
matter. We would be concealing, in- 
stead of dealing with, the cause of a dis- 
ease that needs to be treated boldly. 

It seems to me that bold, not timid, 
grappling with this fundamental matter 
of the true worth of the obligations of 
this Government may well reveal that 
the credit of the United States is far 
stronger than the pessimists think—and, 
indeed, the best way to put pessimism 
and lack of faith to rout is to strip all 
camouflage from the problem so that 
we may deal with it in its true light, 
and adopt the fiscal, monetary, and 
other measures that are required to con- 
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vince even the most skeptical that the 
American dollar and American Govern- 
ment securities are intrinsically sound 
and worthy of universal confidence. 

Mr. President, I think that prophécies 
of any serious decline in Government 
bond prices following withdrawal of 
Federal Reserve support are hysterical 
and wholly unrealistic. We have had 
inflation—too much inflation—since the 
end of the war. But the credit of the 
United States is still the best on earth. 
It is not so enfeebled as to require con- 
stant artificial stimulants. As a citizen, 
I find intolerable the idea that the bonds 
of my Government have to be artificially 
bolstered up. 

SEC ACT FORBIDS PRICE PEGGING IN STOCKS 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion Act contained a proviso that no one 
should, by rigging the market, maintain 
the price of corporate bonds sold in the 
open market; that an investment house 
should not maintain prices artificially on 
the market in order to dispose of the 
securities which it issues. There were 
too many instances of that kind in the 
1920’s. I do not want to see my Govern- 
ment adopt a similar policy in the main- 
tenance of prices of Federal securities. 

I dislike intensely the idea that the 
bonds of my Government are not intrin- 
sically sound and deserving of the sup- 
port of real investors. I recoil from the 
notion that the central bank must con- 
stantly administer artificial respiration 
to the securities of the United States. 
The eredit of the United States does not 
need a pulmotor. I believe our securities 
are able to stand on their own feet. I 
think they merit the support and confi- 
dence of the public. I am not willing to 
accept the defeatist conclusion that, as 
a nation, we lack the intelligence, the 
will, and the courage to protect our dol- 
lars and our securities against progres- 
sive debasement. We are, perhaps, slow 
to act, late in doing what needs to be 
done to protect the dollar. But I deny 
that the battle is lost. It has just begun. 
And once the fight is launched in earnest, 
it will reinspire faith and confidence in 
the dollar and in the Government credit. 
It will not be necessary to provide an un- 
real—an artificial—market, which in the 
end will deceive no one, least of all the 
experienced investors in the country. 

SALES OF SECURITIES RESULT FROM FEAR OF 

INFLATION 

Mr. President, during recent weeks and 
months there has been a considerable 
sale of bonds, both governmental and 
private. Why have these sales been con- 
ducted? It has been largely because 
people have been fearing inflation. They 
know that in the case of Government 
bonds they will get 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, but they are afraid that those 100 
cents will in the future not buy very 
much. They are not afraid of a depre- 
ciation of their capital in money terms, 
but that their money itself will depre- 
ciate. Hence they sell bonds, in order 
to purchase either stocks, which have 
residual claims upon earnings, farms, 
other equities, or commodities. A large 
part of the sales of Government bonds 
has been because of the fear of inflation, 
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If we can stabilize prices and remove 
this fear, or greatly reduce the fear, then 
the temptation to sell Government bonds 
will be diminished, and the need to main- 
tain the bond market by an artificial peg- 
ging on the part of the Federal Reserve 
System will be removed. 

Mr. President, let me again ask the 
question: What would happen if the 
Federal Reserve System were to cease 
buying Government bonds? One result 
would be that the continued flow of re- 
serves into the hands of member banks 
would stop, and the ability of the banks 
to make future loans to speculators and 
others would be diminished, The danger 
of a further substantial increase in the 
price level would be reduced. We would 
dampen, if not perhaps completely check, 
the increase in prices which would other- 
wise sure.y result, 

Unless the Federal Reserve System 
sharply curtails its rate of purchase, it 
will be constantly pumping, pumping, 
pumping more monetary purchasing 
power into the economic system and 
sending prices up. If it curtails its pur- 
chases, the rate of flow of new money 
purchasing power will be checked and 
the rise in prices will be slowed down. 

So, Mr. President, I would not say that 
a complete cessation of purchasing by 
the Federal Reserve System would neces- 
sarily bring with it any catastrophe. 
Quite the contrary, it might be extremely 
valuable. 

MAINTENANCE OF ORDERLY BOND MARKET 
ESSENTIAL 

Confident as I am that the Govern- 
ment bond market’s natural level is by 
no means to be found at such low levels 
as would bring financial embarrassment 
to present holders, I am not advocating 
the complete abandonment of open- 
market operations by the Federal Re- 
serve. I am proposing that the Federal 
Reserve continue its policy of maintain- 
ing an orderly market. 

I am not advocating an abandonment 
of all operations and the dumping of the 
open-market portfolio on a chaotic mar- 
ket. I suggest simply that the Federal 
Reserve, which has had many years of 
practical, day-to-day experience in its 
open-market operations, permit the Gov- 
ernment securities market to reflect the 
underlying factors of supply and de- 
mand—that it permit the market to ad- 
just, without disruption, and avoiding 
sharp price fluctuations to a point at 
which the true investor will buy and 
hold Government securities. 

It is not possible to fool the public long 
by artificiality. Confidence in the dollar 
and in Government securities is founded 
on public willingness to buy and hold 
such securities. It can only be under- 
mined by central bank financing that 
eats away the value of the dollar. 

I have heard it said that all of this is 
old-world economics, and that, in time, 
as there are fewer and fewer civilian 
goods available, people will not know 
what to do with their money, and will 
have to invest it in Government securi- 
ties at present, or even lower levels. 

Mr. President, that is a weak reed to 
lean upon when bank credit is growing 
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daily and adding more and more dollars 
to the money supply. Moreover, we are 
facing a defense period of indefinite 
length. We are facing rapidly mounting 
defense expenditures. Unless further 
taxes are enacted to cover these costs— 
and we have done well thus far—we may 
be in for another period of deficit financ- 
ing before long; we will be faced again, as 
we were after Pearl Harbor, with the 
problem of how to manage the deficits. 
We must be in a position to avoid the 
financing mistakes of World War II, 
which left us with a heritage of infla- 
tionary fuel in the form of an excessive 
money supply. 

No system of Government price con- 
trols can permanently or greatly reduce 
the pressure toward high prices if there 
is an ever-increasing amount of bank 
credit in the hands of private banks 
ready to be siphoned out to business. 

Even before new Government deficits 
develop, however, we shall continue te 
face the potentially much greater threat 
of inflation that could result from pri- 
vate credit expansion based upon unre- 
strained purchases of Government se- 
curities by the Federal Reserve. 

REAL ISSUE IS SUPPLY OF “HIGH-POWERED” 

RESERVE DOLLARS 

Mr. President, I want to restate briefly 
what I think is the real issue here. The 
real issue is the high and still rising cost 
of living. We have to meet this problem 
in various ways. Curbing the creation of 
more credit dollars and particularly high 
power Federal Reserve dollars is prob- 
ably the most important way of meeting 
it. If we let the creation of these dollars 
go on, there is no question what will 
happen, no matter what else we may 
do, and all of the other sacrifices which 
we are asking of the American citizen— 
in the form of heavy taxes, price and 
wage controls, and consumer credit re- 
strictions—are likely to be of little avail. 
We will have more inflation and a higher 
and higher cost of living. 

STEADY PRICES MORE IMPORTANT THAN STEADY 
INTEREST RATE 

Mr. President, this country stands to 
gain much more from steadiness in the 
price level, even if it may mean a slightly 
higher rate of interest, than it does from 
steadiness in the interest rate and a con- 
stantly increasing level of prices. 

That is the issue, Mr. President, The 
Federal Treasury is trying to peg the in- 
terest rate, and by so doing force the 
Federal Reserve System to pump into 
business billions upon billions of addi- 
tional bank credit, the only sure result 
of which would be to send up prices and 
possibly bring ruin upon both the Gov- 
ernment and the people. 

Mr. President, one of the advantages 
of our system of representative govern- 
ment is that in the legislative chambers 
a humble representative of the people 
can arise and state the issue, so that he 
who runs may read, as those who will 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD tomor- 
row morning will, I hope, understand 
what the conflict is about. 

I hope very much that the Treasury 
will not persist in the attitude which it 
has taken to date. I hope very much that 
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it will lessen its resistance to the Federal 
Reserve System’s proposal to turn off the 
spigot. I hope it will not insist that the 
Federal Reserve System be committed to 
an unlimited purchasing of Government 
bonds from everyone who presents them. 
I may say that the volume of purchases 
which the Federal Reserve System has 
had to make in the past 2 weeks, if I can 
judge from their reports issued to date, 
is very high. 

Mr. President, Rome is still burning. 
But there is time for the fire company to 
put out the fire. There is time to do so 
if the Treasury will cease its obdurate 
attitude and acquiesce to the Federal 
Reserve System, which, in my judgment, 
should return to the paths of virtue and 
use its clear legal authority to slow down 
or stop the open-market purchase of se- 
curities. 

I know it is said that we must keep 
down interest charges to the Govern- 
ment. But I should like to point out 
again that the Federal Government it- 
self is losing far more from an increase 
in prices than it could possibly lose from 
an increase in interest rates. Therefore 
the Treasury has a very restricted point 
of view of the Government’s interests 
when it sees only interest charges. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN Has the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois put into the REC- 
orp during the course of his address the 
number of bonds held by institutions 
and those held by the public? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know about 
institutions, but I shall ask unanimous 
consent to include a number of docu- 
ments in the Recor, including a statis- 
tical record of bond purchases, bank re- 
serves, bank loans, and price increases, 
I shall try to classify the Government 
bonds according to their type and how 
they are held. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Can the Senator tell 
us roughly how the bonds are divided as 
between institutions and the public? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Ishall submit for the 
Recorp a table showing figures as to 
how they are held, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Can the Senator give 
us an approximation out of his head? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Wyoming has stated, of a total of $257,- 
000,000,000 outstanding, approximately 
$58,000,000,000 are in series E and F 
bonds. Forty-one billion dollars are 
held by public and quasi-public insti- 
tutions. About $152,000,000,000 of mar- 
ketable securities are in private hands. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Les. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
have any table showing the maturities 
of the bonds in the hands of the public? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall include such 
a table in the statistical material. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is not 
contending, is he, that in the long run 
the savings bonds would not reflect the 
rate of interest payable on the other 
bonds? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It would depend on 
how much interest rates on marketable 
securities rose. If the general interest 
rates should move upward moderately, 
it would not be necessary to adjust the 
interest on savings bonds. The Govern- 
ment might be compelled eventually to 
lift the savings-bond rate to a higher 
figure, a figure high enough to keep 
savings bonds competitive with other 
forms of savings. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Government 
refunds savings bonds, it would have to 
be done at a higher rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Savings bonds run 
10 or 12 years to maturity. They are 
redeemable only at a sacrifice of interest 
return or on one type at a discount. It 
would not be necessary to refund out- 
standing savings bonds unless other 
forms of savings available to small savers 
became so attractive that they redeemed 
their bonds to hold their savings in these 
other forms. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not make any 
argument as to that point. I mention 
it because earlier in the Senator's ad- 
dress I understood that the interest 
problem in connection with savings 
bonds was not particularly covered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not so much the in- 
terest problem as the problem of the 
depreciation of the face value. Savings 
bonds are different from the Liberty 
bonds of the First World War, which 
could be sold in the open market. Series 
E, F, and G bonds can only be redeemed; 
then cannot be sold, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was merely making 
an observation. There is no way of 
stabilizing, except for a short term, any 
Government rate of interest. It flows 
over into all Government issues, and it 
flows over into private finance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois raised the question as to what 
extent we should increase the interest 
rate, with the incidental risks which he 
has mentioned. If we withdrew support 
from the bonds—and I am listening with 
great interest, and do not argue the 
point—there would at least be a tempo- 
rary increase in the interest rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to state 
it this way: If the Federal Reserve 
Board does as the Senator from Illinois 
recommends, namely, greatly reduce its 
volume of purchases of Government 
securities, it is obvious that bank re- 
serves would not increase by the degree 
to which they otherwise would. Bank 
loans, consequently, would not increase 
to the extent they otherwise would. 
The supply of credit would largely be 
contracted below what it otherwise would 
be. If the supply of loans is reduced in 
relation to the demand, the inevitable 
result will be an increase in the price 
of credit. Since the price of loans is 
the rate of interest, a consequence of 
such a restrictive policy on credit would, 
therefore, be a rise in the interest rate. 
I emphasize that this rise in the interest 
rate is, however, a consequence of an 
attempt to stabilize prices of Govern- 
ment securities and the general price 
limit. It is not the primary issue which 
is at stake. The primary issue at stake 
is whether we should continue to issue 
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unlimited quantities of bank credit. If 
we stop it, probably the interest rate 
would rise. However, that would be a 
lesser evil than a continued expansion 
of credit and a rise in prices, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is the whole 
burden of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At this time I am 
not taking any issue with his stand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always a pleas- 
ure when a high-powered intellect agrees 
with me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I asked the ques- 
tions so that I could be accurately 
informed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As accurately as I 
can inform the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Usually the Sen- 
ator’s infirmities are not such as to pre- 
clude him from giving an accurate 
answer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will carry over his tribute to me when 
we come to a discussion of the protec- 
tive tariff. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to have the 
Recorp show how these bonds are held, 
what their maturities are, and what the 
impact of a higher rate of interest might 
be, not only in its immediate relation- 
ship to the problém of inflation but also 
on the holders of our so-called savings 
bonds, 

I should like to make one further sug- 
gestion, if I may, When the economy 
is stinking with inflation, as it is at the 
present time, there are also some psy- 
chological factors, which may not re- 
flect completely the type of argument 
which the Senator is making. They 
sometimes lead to explosive inflation, 
regardless of the fundamental factors 
which are operating one way or the 
other, In other words, the psychology in 
the explosive inflation phase can over- 
ride many sound measures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; but I 
think the psychology becomes sounder 
and sounder, if I may use that expres- 
sion, as it is to a greater and greater 
weer based upon awareness of the 
acts. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the medicine is not 
administered too long after the patient 
has become ill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I can think of noth- 
ing worse for the American psychology 
than to have a constantly mounting cost 
of living and a constantly increasing 
scale of prices. That will lead to the sale 
of Government bonds. It will lead to the 
purchase of stocks and commodities, 
which will send prices still higher. It 
will lead to labor unrest and to strikes. 
It will undermine confidence in govern- 
ment, There is nothing economically 
worse than an appreciable increase in 
the cost of living. Though I am not in 
favor of an increase as such in the in- 
terest rate, I am ready to take it as a 
necessary evil as compared to the much 
greater evil of suffering a large price 
increase. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. With much of what 
the Senator has said I would not dis- 
agree. I am merely making the point 
that perhaps we are oversimplifying the 
remedies. Assuming that the Senator 
is correct in every particular, there are 
a number of things which have led to 
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the present state of inflation which 
might or might not be overcome by the 
corrections which the Senator has men- 
tioned. However, that is no reason for 
not administering a good remedy if one 
is available to us, if it does not, in turn, 
Ser other illnesses which would be 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Dealing with the 
question of complexity, let me point out 
this fact: The increase in the total sup- 
ply of bank credit has been about 10 per- 
cent. The increase in the total quantity 
of physical production has been ap- 
parently about 10 percent. The increase 
in the velocity of circulation of money 
and credit has been about 10 percent. 
The increase in prices has been about 10 
percent, if we include wholesale and re- 
tail prices together. 

It is interesting to note that if we 
divide the relative increase in the total 
amount of money plus the increase in 
velocity of circulation by the increase in 
the quantity of goods produced, we get an 
increase of about 10 percent in prices, 
which is precisely what has occurred. 

While these things are interrelated, 
what I am trying to say is that probably 
the chief cause for the increase has been 
the increase in the quantity of credit 
which has resulted in an increased 
money supply. Once prices start going 
up, the velocity of circulation increases, 
because the people know that with every 
day their money is worth less, so they 
hasten to spend it as quickly as possible. 
Therefore we have a cumulative force at 
work. An increase in money relative to 
goods leads to an increase in the velocity 
of circulation as well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That has direct rela- 
tion to my last suggestion, that if we do 
not use thé remedies which are available 
to us, or if they should not work, there 
may come a time when certain psycholo- 
gies will have greater force than all the 
academics of the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Colorado is implying that Iam merely in- 
fluenced by academics, let me say to him 
that since I do not have the emoluments 
of academie life, I should not have the 
opprobrium. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I imply nothing ad- 
verse to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought there was a 
certain tone in the Senator's voice. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That shows that the 
Senator has a bad ear for music. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The sound of the 
Senator’s voice is very sweet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator should 
get in tune with the music and it would 
register more sensitively. I do not like 
to be judged on the tone of my voice, 
because the good reporter here is not 
writing music. He is writing symbols 
representing words. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we may turn from 
music to harsh realities 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us not be harsh. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator saying 
that the Federal Reserve System should 
continue buying Government bonds? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. I am a humble 
student; I am a sophomore, listening to 
the Senator’s academics. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are not aca- 
demic issues at all. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Under such circum- 
stances the teacher always has a victory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado is quite able to answer back, 
and he does so on many occasions with 
great skill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It has been my impres- 
sion that the Government itself is the 
loser on the alternatives which the Sen- 
ator has suggested. That is, the Gov- 
ernment today is a large procurer. It is 
buying many things. If it is a choice 
between having a higher price 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not like to 
say that the Government is a procurer, 
but it procures large quantities of goods, 

Mr. CASE. I will accept that modi- 
fication or clarification. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whatever may have 
been the record of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from 1920 to 1933, it is certainly 
not true under the present administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Government 
is a procurer, it is under the present 
administration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE. In any event, the Govern- 
ment is in the market today buying a 
vast quantity of goods, military and 
otherwise. I agree pretty largely with 
the thesis of the Senator from Illinois 
with respect to the probable cost of an 
increase in the interest rate and the lack 
of desirability of such an increase per se. 
But if it is a choice between paying a 
higher price for what the Government 
has to buy and paying a higher interest 
rate at a lesser price, what is the picture 
for us? 

INFLATION OF PRICES COSTS GOVERNMENT MORE 
THAN HIGHER INTEREST RATE 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There can be no 
question about that matter. The inter- 
est payments of the Federal Government 
amount to five and eight-tenths billions, 
out of a total projected budget of $71,- 
000,000,000, leaving $66,000,000,000 for 
goods and services. The Government 
stands to lose much more from an in- 
crease in prices than it does from an 
increase in interest rates. 

Mr. CASE. That is, the Government 
can buy money at a higher rate and still 
have economy, as against paying higher 
prices for goods. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Provided it can keep 
the price level down. Of course, if both 
interest rates and prices rise, it is caught 
both ways. But if we could shut off the 
supply of bank credit or greatly reduce 
the supply of bank credit and stabilize 
prices, then we could take the slight in- 
crease in the interest rate which would 
be needed as a cheap price with which 
to purchase both fiscal and general social 
stability. 

Mr.CASE. Has the Senator made any 
computation of the additional cost to the 
Government by reason of the increase in 
prices since the 27th of June? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have made a rough 
computation that when the effects are 
fully evident, they will amount to at least 
$6,000,000,000 a year, and probably more, 
because the increase in wholesale prices 
has been 17 percent; the increase in the 
cost of living has been about 7 percent. 
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If we take an average of the two, and 
perhaps of services, the average would be 
between 10 and 12 percent. Apply that 
as an average and it works out from 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. Even if 
the interest rate on long-term securities 
should rise from 2½ to 3 percent, and 
the rate on other Government securities 
should go up correspondingly, that would 
represent an increase in the total inter- 
est bill of only $1,250,000,000. 

Mr. CASE. I have seen the observa- 
tion made that since the 27th of June 
we have lost 100 times more planes by 
reason of the increased cost of planes 
than we have lost in conflict. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is quite possible. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think it has been 
said—I have not checked it—that we 
have really lost the value of our recent 
tax increases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have lost very 
close to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I ask one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Has the Senator 
made an estimate during the course of 
his remarks as to what he would call the 
amount of legitimate bank credit which 
should flow at the present time, in order 
to measure the amount of inflationary 
bank credit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is quite difficult to 
secure an accurate figure. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I should say that 
at the very least we should not let the 
total supply of bank credit increase. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me put it an- 
other way, please. Obviously, with an 
economy of the size of ours there must 
be a legitimate base of bank credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am trying to figure 
whether the Senator has measured what 
that base should be to support legiti- 
mately an economy of the present size 
of ours. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should say that 
probably it would have been desirable 
not to have increased the total amount 
of demand deposits above $85,000,000,000 
and to depend upon a philosophy of in- 
crease in the velocity of circulation to 
match the increase in production. The 
increase from $85,000,000,000 to $93,000,- 
000,000 has been a misfortune. I would 
not like to see an increase above $93,- 
000,000,000. l 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it the Senator’s 
idea that in the main that increase is 
inflationary? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand—and I 
agree with the Senator—the effect today 
of the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board in supporting the Government 
market at par is practically to monetize 
the public debt at the request of any 
bank that chooses to make the request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It makes it possible 
for anyone who wants to present Gov- 
ernment bonds to the bond market com- 
mittee of the Federal Rezerve Bank to 
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have the bonds purchased. The effect 
will be to increase the bank reserves by 
that amount. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the general 
thesis of the Senator. I have one or 
two questions. Does not the Senator 
think it is possible that the 2% percent 
rate, which is the basic Government rate 
on long-term bonds, may be a sound rate, 
so that if the Board stops buying bonds, 
at least the bonds will not fall very far 
below par? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. So under those circum- 
stances, does the Senator think the banks 
would be very much discouraged from 
disposing of such bonds? Would there 
not in effect, so to speak, be a general 
public market for the bonds even if the 
Federal Reserve Board should stop buy- 
ing them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I regret that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio was not 
on the floor when I made that point, 
because I tried to develop it in some de- 
tail. What the Senator from Ohio sug- 
gests is quite true. Insurance companies 
and financial institutions will not want 
to show losses on their books, and if and 
when the bonds fall below par, if they 
sell them, that means that the institu- 
tions will have to admit that they have 
taken losses, and they do not like to do 
that. Secondly, as the price of bonds 
with fixed interest rates falls, of course 
the yield rises proportionately, so that 
they become more and more attractive 
and hence they will less and less be 
sold. Therefore, I do not think we need 
fear that the bottom will fall out of the 
bond market. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree fully with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I question whether 
the price is going to fall at all, and 
therefore whether the bond situation 
will have much effect on inflation. I 
agree with the Senator that we ought to 
abandon the present policy. I raised 
the question as to whether such aban- 
donment actually will have the effect of 
preventing inflation, as the Senator de- 
sires. It may do so. I think it will not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may say so, I 
think the Senator from Ohio is now fall- 
ing into the same fallacy the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'’Manoney] fell 
into earlier in the day. The Senator 
from Ohio is assuming that those of us 
who want to check inflation hope to do 
so by raising the interest rate. That is 
not the point. I certainly do not argue 
that a rise in the interest rate will ap- 
preciably reduce the amounts which 
borrowers will want to borrow from 
banks. Interest payments are such a 
small fraction of the total cost of busi- 
ness operations that a rise in the rate 
would not represent much of an increase 
in total cost. Therefore, I do not think 
it would appreciably reduce the demands 
for loans. I think that economists and 
bank authorities have in the past erred 
in overstressing this point. 

What I am saying is that we should 
try to control credit not by raising the 
price but by helping to shut off the 
supply. 

Mr. TAFT. But my point is that the 
banks, after all, will be able to cash 
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their bonds. The basic difficulty lies in 
the fact that the bonds are so liquid that 
ordinary methods of credit control are 
not going to be extremely effective. I 
am inclined to agree with the Senator 
from Illinois. I think the abandonment 
of the policy will cause bonds to drop a 
little, though not a great deal, below par, 
and that may discourage the banks from 
cashing their boads and increasing their 
reserves and other loans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The significance of 
correct Federal Reserve action lies not 
in increasing the interest rate, but in 
reducing the amount of purchases, so 
that the banks will not be able to get 
reserves by selling their bonds. That is 
the essence of it. 

Mr. TAFT. That is true unless they 
can sell their bonds to the general pub- 
lic and later on say, “A 242-percent bond 
or the short-term bond is pretty good, 
even at present interest rates.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but if bank loans 
do not increase the total amount of 
money does not increase, and we do not 
have inflation. 

Mr, TAFT. I agree it will have less 
effect if the bonds are sold to the public 
than to the Reserve banks. 

What does the Senator from Illinois 
propose that Congress do about it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know what 
the Congress can do about it, but I hope 
that the present admonition from this 
side of the aisle to the Treasury may 
make the Treasury a little less hide- 
bound, and strengthen the will of the 
Federal Reserve Board to take the ac- 
tion which the law authorizes. I think 
the Treasury and its advisers have been 
engaged in a wrong policy for a con- 
siderable time. I should like to see them 
yield their position. If they do not yield, 
I am ready to propose a resolution at an 
appropriate time, similar to that which 
our subcommittee proposed a year ago, 
providing that the control over the total 
supply of credit b2 put into the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
the issue of servicing the debt be sub- 
ordinate to that, rather than be made, 
as now, the primary consideration. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois that the admonition from 
the other side of the aisle is going to 
be much more effective than a similar 
admonition given from this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree. 

Mr TAFT. I am quite delighted to 
join with the Senator from Illinois in 
that admonition. I should be interested 
to seo the resolution which the Senator 
from Illinois may ultimately have to pro- 
pose if the Treasury remains obdurate 
in spite of the admonition from the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois is working 
in a very hopeful atmosphere. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
won one battle the other day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say in all mod- 
esty that I helped him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That victory will 
help to feed the Senator’s furnace. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a great tribute 
to the power of truth in a democracy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is a great tribute 
to the powers of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Illinois, 
without undue disparagement so far as 
the significance of the word truth“ is 
concerned. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois a question. What was the call- 
money rate when everything went to pot 
in the late 1920’s? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not recall ex- 
actly; but, as I remember, call money in 
New York was very high, say about 10 
percent, That was a rate paid by stock 
market speculators on their loans. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Interest rates have 
profound significance with relation to, 
let us call it, inflation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never main- 
tained that high interest rates—and I 
think this is the fourth time I am 
making this statement today—I have 
never maintained that high interest 
rates greatly diminish the demand for 
loans. Economists have been wrong 
about that. Bank authorities have been 
wrong about it. The important point is 
the question of supply. If the supply 
is shut off, the money simply is not there 
to loan. I am sorry to see that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] have all fallen into this fallacy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Colorado has not disclosed his position. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado always hides behind the 
thicket and has a machine gun concealed 
there which is -eady for action. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have not as yet un- 
masked the machine gun. I am in proc- 
ess of attending the Senator’s seminar 
and trying to learn something. Maybe 
some day I shall submit a paper for a 
master’s degree, or for one of the lesser 
degrees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I said, since I do 
not have the emoluments of the teach- 
ing professor, I ought not to be re- 
proached with conducting a seminar. 
But I can learn from the Senator’s legal 
stance and I am anxious.to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not asserting 
that the Senator is receiving any such 
emoluments. I should like to receive 
some of the emoluments myself. I sug- 
gest that the Senator place in the Recorp, 
not that the Senator thinks it would 
be of any significance, but someone else 
in considering the Senator’s thesis 
might think so, what the interest rate 
was on call money when the collapse 
came in 1929. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In October 1929. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
like some figures for December 1907? 

MILLIKIN. X 


Mr. Tes. 

Fe DOUGLAS. And for January 
? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would not be a bad 
idea, if the Senator from Illinois re- 
lated them in some kind of a pattern. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the price of rub- 
ber in Brazil in 1907? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Before the Senator 
concludes putting in the Recorp his 
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charts and other material I expect to see 
all those figures exposed, and I also ex- 
pect that she Senator from Illinois will 
give some kind of a reason for exposing 
them. 

However, let us confine ourselves to 
1929 or whenever it was when interest on 
call money and interest rates reached 
their peak, just before the flood came. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Earlier in the day the 
Senator asked for information as to who 
held various types of Government secu- 
rities, and in what quantities. For the 
sake of the Recorp, let me say that the 
total volume of outstanding Government 
securities as of December was approxi- 
mately $257,000,000,000; that $152,500,- 
000,000 were marketable; that the Re- 
serve banks held $19,000,000,000; com- 
mercial banks, $62,000,000,090; mutual 
savings banks, $11,000,000,000; insurance 
companies, $19,500,000,000; other corpo- 
rations, just short of $20,000,000,000; 
State and local government , $8,100,000,- 
000. Individuals held savings bonds 
amounting to just under $£0,000,000,000; 
other securities, $17,600,000,000; miscel- 
laneous investments, $11,000,000,000. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will also put in a 
table of maturity dates and amounts. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For the benefit of 
those who might beleve there is some 
relationship between thé problem we are 
considering and the rate ef interest, will 
the Senator include in Fis remarks or in 
the annexes to his remarks the call 
money interest rate before the collapse 
came in the late twenties? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to do so just as soon as I am able to 
obtain this information. I think it was 
around 10 percent. 

Mr. President, I have wished to con- 
clude before now, but have been on my 
feet longer than I intended to be, only 
because of the very alert questioning of 
certain of my colleagues: 

TREASURY SHOULD YIELD ANDS FEDERAL RESERVE 
SHOULD DIMINISH BUYING 


I conclude with the plea that the 
Treasury abate its policies and yield on 
this issue. May I also enter a plea that 
the Federal Reserve Board gird its legal 
loins and fulfill the responsibilities which 
I believe Congress intended it to have? 

I ask unanimous consent tc have in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks or as an appendix 
to them, certain statistical material and 
other statements which I should like to 
have included. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

APPENDIX I 
INCREASE IN BANK CREDIT AND THE MONEY 
SUPPLY SINCE Korea 

Table 1, which follows, shows the unprece- 
dented increase in bank credit to private 
borrowers and State and municipal govern- 
ments in the period from Korea to the end 
of 1950. It also lists the totals of loans at 
all commercial banks at the end of January 
1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Table 2 shows the equally unprecedented 
increase in the money supply for the same 
period. The second part of table 2 shows 
the absolute totals of the private money 
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supply on four dates, from January 1949 to 
January 1951. 

Bank credit to these borrowers in the first 
6 weeks of 1951 reflects a continuation of 
strong inflationary pressures. Loans to busi- 
ness increased over this period by the largest 
amount ever recorded in the entire 14-year 
history of the weekly commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loan series. Total loans in- 
creased by a smaller amount than business 
loans because of a decline in high year-end 
borrowing for purely financial purposes such 
as security loans. 

The privately held money supply declined 
in the first 6 weeks of 1951, as it ordinarily 
does in this period, from purely seasonal 
forces. Currency in the hands of the public 
was reduced as a result of the usual post- 
holiday inflow of currency to the banks. 
Tax payments, as usual, had the effect of 
trunsferring deposits from individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations to United States 
Government accounts at commercial banks 
and the Federal Reserve banks. Other fac- 
tors which account for the reduction in the 
p~:vately held money supply include an out- 
flow of gold and some purchases of United 
States Government's by nonbank investors 
from the banking system. Ordinarily, a re- 
duction in bank loans accounts, in part, for 
the seasonal reduction of the money supply 
in this period, but, as mentioned above, bank 
loans increased this year. 


TABLE 1 
A. Growth in bank credit to borrowers other 
than the Federal Government, last half of 


1950 
[In billions of dollars] 


Loans at all commercial banks +8.0 
Corporate and municipal securities at 
all commercial banks +1.1 


Total increase in commercial 
bank credit excluding United 
Siates Government securities. +9.1 


B. Total of loans at all commercial banks 
[In billions of dollars] 


End of January 1951——— 52.8 

End of January 1950......-.-.-.-..--- 42.9 

End of January 1949..-.....-.-------- 42.5 
TABLE 2 


A. Growth of the privately held money 
supply, last ha of 1950 
[In billions of dollars] 
Total deposits adjusted and currency 


Time deposits adjusted ê 
Currency outside banks 

1 Adjusted to exclude U. S. Government 
and interbank deposits and items in process 
of collection. 

Includes deposits in commercial and mu- 
tual savings banks and the Postal Savings 
System. 

B. Total private money supply (total 
deposits adjusted and currency) 
[In billions of dollars] 
End of January 1951..----.-..-----.- 
End of June 1950__----------- 
End of January 1950... 
End of January 1949_..........------ 


APPENDIX II 

ADVANCES In COMMODITY Prices SINCE KOREA 

Commodity prices have shown marked 
widespread advances since last summer to 
new record levels, Following an initial wave 
in buying last July, demand showed some 
abatement during the autumn as Korean 
developments were temporarily favorable, and 
the rise in prices slowed down. Following 
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Chinese intervencion and declaration of a 
national emergency, buying and prices showed 
a renewed upturn until the general freeze 
was imposed on January 26. Since that time, 
average wholesale prices of farm products 
and foods, controlled only in part, have risen 
further by 3½ percent. The general level 
of wholesale commodity prices is now 17 per- 
cent higher than last June and 20 percent 
higher than a year ago, as shown in table 4. 
Average prices of consumer goods and serv- 
ices in mid-December were reported to be 
5 percent higher than in June. It is likely 
that the consumers’ price index will show a 
further rise of 2 percent in February to a 
level 9 percent higher than a year ago. As 
shown in table 3, wholesale prices of a num- 
ber of major materials have risen by 50 per- 
cent or n.ore. Farm products are 28 percent 
above a year ago after rising 5 percent in 
January. Wool prices rose 35 percent in Jan- 
uary. Cotton prices are 50 percent above the 
Federal support level. 

TABLE 3.—Advances in prices of major com- 

modities 


Percentage increase 
to Feb. 16, 1951, 
from— 


Commodity, 


June 23, | Feb. 16, 
1950 1950 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 


Tanln 4.—Advance in wholesale and retail 
prices 


Percentage increase 
to Feb. 16, 1951, 
from— 

Series 


June 23, | Feb. 16, 
1950 1950 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


‘arm products... 28 
rains 2¹ 
Livestock 34 
Oi oedran 22 
Other commodities. 17 
Textile products. 31 
Chemicals. 27 
Building materials 18 
Metals and metal prod- 10 
CES sa eee 5 

— — — el 7 
F 11 
6 

2 


Nork.— Compiled from BLS data. Changes in con- 
sumers’ prices are to mid-December, 
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TABLE 5 
A. Changes in member bank reserves, re- 
serve bank credit and principal related 
items, selected dates 


{In millions of dollars] 


securities... __- 79 1, 275| +1, 237 
Other Reserve 
Metta acs +269) +443) +214 
Gold sto —385 
Money in . eeens = +262 


‘Treasury deposits wit 
Federal 8 

Nonmember and other 
3 Reserve ac 


c —4/-+1, 069| +1, 261 
Required reserves +235] ＋7226 -+399) !+-1, 747 
Excess Reserves 

(estimated) +93) —240 +670) —486 


Ea SS ES EE EEE es 
Increase entirely due to increase in reserve require- 
ments. 


B. Member bank reserves, reserve bank 
credit, and principal related items 


[As of Feb. 14, 195., in millions of dollars] 


Member bank reserves, total 18, 952 
Required reserves 18, 226 
Excess reserves 726 

— ä 

Reserve bank credit, total————— -- 23. 330 
U. S. Government securities 21, 808 
Loans, discounts, advances 298 
Other reserve bank credit 1, 225 

GON BROOK So oo os an 22, 260 

Treasury currency outstanding 4, 637 

Money in circulation 


Treasury cash holdings 
Treasury deposits with Federal Re- 


——————————— 864 
Foreign bank deposits with Federal 

AA E E E IE . —— 916 
Other deposits with Federal Re- 

——:. E SESSE 5 310 
Other Federal Reserve accounts....... 734 


TABLE 6 


A. Changes in Federal Reserve holdings of 
Government securities, selected periods 


{In millions of dollars] 


et pur 

ketable securities for 
account es- 

1 TE TREN SEER SNARE esteem, 


LEGEND 

Aug. 16 to Oct. 4: Treasury refunding at 144 percent 
for 13 3 months. 

Oct. 4 to Nov. 22: Rising short-term ra 

Nov. 22 to Jan. 3: Treasury W ar 134 percent 


for 5 years. 
Jan, 3 to Feb. 14: Increase in reserve requirements, 
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B. Federal Reserve holdings in Government 


securities 
[Clore of business eb. 14, in millions of 
dollars] 
Total holdings 00 
r T IRSE EET AAEN ATR 1, 700 
Certiarates and notes 15, 905 
Treasur: bonds, total =-=- 5. 202 
Bank eligibles (short-terms) 1, 562 
Restricted (long-term 2½ percent 
PORTO) sna keene 3, 640 
APPENDIX III 


CHANGES IN PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH 
Bank CREDIT EXPANSION SINCE OUTBREAK 
OF KOREAN CONFLICT 
The effects of bank credit expansion in 

present circumstances: It seems reasonable 
to believe that, even without any expansion 
of bank credit, the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and subsequent developments would 
have created demands for goods and services 
which would have strained this country’s 
productive capacity and pressed hard against 
the prevailing price level, Most business 
firms and consumers were in & position to 
increase their purchases of goods and serv- 
ices without increasing their indebtedness. 
Nevertheless, fears of shortages of goods and 
price rises have encouraged many businesses 
and consumers to borrow additional funds in 
order to obtain a larger share of the total 
output of goods and materials than their 
existing financial resources would permit, 
Banks have been able to accommodate these 
swollen demands for credit by disposing of 
part of their large holdings of Government 
securities, which bear a much lower rate of 
interest than do business loans. This switch 
from Government securities to loans was 
made possible by the Government’s rigid 
policy of having the Federal Reserve support 
the rice of Government securities above 
par. 

The recent increases in bank credit have 
operated to expand the pri ate money sup- 
ply (the amount of deposits and currency 
held by individuals and businesses), which 
was 67,200,000, 000 higher at the end of De- 
cember than at the end of June. This in- 
crease was much larger than the usual sea- 
sonal expansion in the money supply. Busi- 
nesses and individuals also hold large 
amounts of Government securities which 
they can convert into cash at will. Thus, 
the total volume of liquid ass- ts which can 
be drawn upon at any time to finance pur- 
chases f goods and services is very large, 
not only absolutely but, even more im- 
portant, relative to the level of output. 

The growth in the size of liquid asset hold- 
ings (including Government securities as 
well as currency and deposits) has been ac- 
companied by an increase in their use. The 
turn-over of demand deposits has become 
greater. Turn-over is still low as compared 
with some periods in the past, however, and 
could easily become the basis for a substan- 
tial further increase in spending without 
additional deposit creation. 

In these circumstances the additional de- 
mands for goods made possible by the ready 
availability of bank credit have been super- 
imposed upon already great demands arising 
out of large and growing incomes and previ- 
ously accumulated liquid asset holdings. 
These additional, bank-financed demands 
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have not been necessary to evoke greater out- 
put. Their principal effect has been to con- 
tribute to the chain of price increases which 
has been set in motion and which is proving 
difficult to check, notwithstanding the fiscal 
and monetary actions that have already been 
taken, : 

The statistical evidence: It is estimated 
that the gross national product in physical 
terms increased by 5 or 6 percent from the 
second quarter of 1950 to the last quarter of 
the year. If the index of industrial produc- 
tion is used as a measure, there was a small 
decline in production immediately following 
the Korean crisis. Recovery was very rapid, 
however. By October output was 10 percent 
higher than in June. Production then sagged 
in November and has remained relatively 
unchanged since then. The expansion of 
production was accompanied at first by an 
almost equivalent proportionate rise in prices, 
but prices continued to rise, whereas produc- 
tion did not. The higher prices may be at- 
tributed in no small part to the tremendous 
increase in total bank loans, which were over 
17 percent, or $8,000,000,000, greater at the 
end of December than at the end of June. 
This additional bank credit intensified the 
competition for resources, for which demand 
at existing prices had already exceeded 
supply. 

A sample survey by the Federal Reserve 
System of the nature of the increases in busi- 
ness loans from the end of June 1950 to the 
beginning of November of banks in leading 
cities strengthens the belief that the recent 
sharp expansion in bank credit has not, for 
the most part, facilitated greater production, 
but has merely contributed to the rise in 
prices. The purpose of the Board’s survey 
was to obtain information on the types of 
businesses responsible for the recent increase 
in business loans of banks and the purposes 
for which such businesses borrowed. Replies 
were received from member banks account- 
ing for about half of the recent increase in 
business loans of all commercial banks. 

The most striking finding of the survey 
was that increased loans to commodity deal- 
ers and processors of agricultural commodi- 
ties accounted for approximately three-fifths 
of the total reported expansion of business 
loans. Loans to cotton dealers predominated. 
The stated purposes of these loans were al- 
most exclusively for inventories and other 
working capital. Inasmuch as the available 
supply of these agricultural commodities was 
fixed, it may be concluded that bank loans to 
commodity dealers and processors of agricul- 
tural commodities did not contribute to the 
rise in industrial or agricultural production. 
What they did do was to provide the funds 
which led to increased bidding for a fixed 
supply of goods, and to encourage the accu- 
mulation of stocks in anticipation of rising 
prices. These actions were important con- 
tributing factors to the recent sharp advance 
in commodity prices. Another notable find- 
ing of the survey was that increases in loans 
for defense contracts and to durable goods 
industries were negligible, notwithstanding 
the importance of these industries in & de- 
fense economy. 

In short, there is very little evidence to 
support the view that the recent increases in 
bank credit have been responsible or neces- 
sary for the increase in industrial production 
that has occurred since June. What they 
have done is to facilitate inventory accumu- 
lations and to drive up prices. 
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TABLE 7,—Ownership of United States Government securities, direct and fully guaranteed 
{Par value in millions of dollars} 
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‘OSS 
debt (in- 
eluding 


guaran 
teed se- 


End of month 


1 Includes the Postal Savings System. 


2 Includes holdings by banks in Territories and insular pos 


Held by U. S. Gov- 
Total ernment agencies 


curities) 
48, 496 
332 
76, 991 
140, 796 
202, 626 
250, 115 
269, 
258, 376 
256, 981 
211 
252, 854 31, 714 
252, 798 
257, 160 33, 896 
257, 377 
257, 557 32, 518 
257, 891 32, 705 
257, 33, 396 
256, 33, 539 


and trust funds ! 


Held by the public 


Individuals 
Federal | Com- | Mutual | lane | Other | State i pris 

Total | Reserve mercial savings compa- corpora- govern- invés 

banks | banks banks ites tions nants 1 9 5 5 tors $ 
41, 416 2, 466 16, 100 3, 100 6, 500 2,100 400 2.600 7, 500 700 
46, 837 2, 184 19,700 3, 400 7, 100 2,000 600 3,600 7.600 700 
66, 369 2, O45 26, 000 3, 900 „ 200 4,200 900 9, 100 8, 700 1. 100 
126, 474 7, 202 52, 200 5, 300 13, 100 12, 900 1, 500 19, 200 11, 700 3, 400 
183, 5 14, 901 68, 400 7.300 17,300 20. 000 3, 200 31, 200 14, 800 6, 400 
234,175 21, 792 84. 200 9,600 22, 700 22, 900 5,300 40, 700 18, 300 8, 900 
240, 768 23, 783 84, 400 11, 500 25, 100 17, 700 6, 500 43, 500 19, 500 8, 800 
225,565 | 21,872] 70,000] 12,100] 24,800] 13, 900 7, 100 46,500] 20, 500 9, 800 
5, 222, 622 22, 559 68, 700 000 24, 100 14. 100 7,300 46, 200 19, 100 8, 600 
5,549 | 216, 606 21, 366 64, 600 12, 000 23, 100 13, 500 7,800 47, 100 18. 100 9. 100 
5,614 215, 526 „333 62, 500 11. 500 21, 500 14, 300 7.900 47, 800 17, 500 9. 300 
5,512 214,510 | 19,343 | 63,000] 11,600] 20, 800 15. 100 8,000 [ 48, 800 17, 800 10, 000 
5, 464 217, 18, 885 66, 800 11. 400 20, 500 16, 300 8, 000 49, 300 16, 900 9, 800 
5,474 | 219, 547 18,331 | * 65, 600 11, 600 20, 100 18, 300 8, 200 49,900 | 417,300 10, 200 
5, 465 219, 574 17,969 | * 64,600 11, 500 20, 100 18, 800 8, 200 50,000 | 417, 500 10, 900 
5,430 | 219, 755 18,356 | * 64, 000 11, 400 20, 000 19, 500 8, 200 49,900 | 417,600 10, 800 
5,490 | 218, 350 19, 572 | #62, 100 11. 200 19, 700 19, 400 8, 100 49,900 | #17, 600 10, 700 
6,475 | 217, 945 19, 252 62, 100 11, 100 19, 500 19, 800 8, 100 49, 800 17, 600 10, 800 


fons, which amounted to 800,000,000 on June 20, 1950. 


3 Includes savings and loan associations, dealers and brokers, foreign accounts, corporate pension funds, and nonprofit institutions. 


4 Revised. 


Nork.— Holdings of Federal Reserve banks and U. S. Government agencies and trust funds are reported figures; holdings of other investor groups are estimated by the 


riment. 
ederal Reserve Bulletin, January 1951. 
TABLE 8.—U. S. Government marketable pub- 
lic securities outstanding Dec. 31, 1950 
[On basis of daily statements of U. S. 
Treasury. In millions of dollars] 
Issue and coupon rate: i 
Treasury bills?: 


Treasury De 
Source: 


Amount 


Jan. 4, 1981 1. 003 
Jan. 11, 1951. 1, 002 
Jan. 18, 1951 1. 000 
Jan. 25, 1951 1,001 
Nb. I, 19575. 6u 1, 100 
Feb. 8, 1951. 1, 102 
Feb. 15, 1951.... 1,101 
Feb. 23, 1951 1. 105 
Mar. 1, 1951. 1. 102 
Mar. 8, 1951. 1. 103 
Mar. 16, 1951 1. 001 
Mar. 22, 1951 1, 001 
Mar. 29, 1951 1, 005 
Certificate ot indebtedness 
1981. 117. —P—“ͥ 5, 373 
Treasury notes: 
July 1, 1951-B, 14 me) 7 
July 1, 1951-C, 14 — — 886 
July 1, 1951-D, 11⁄4- Seine r] 
Aug. ol, 1951, 14 1 
Oct. 1, 1951, 14 I. 918 
Oct. 15, 1951, 14 Kates) (DY OSL 
Nov. 1, 1951, 14 — 28 
Mar. 15, 1954, 136 — 4,675 
Mar. 15, 1955, 12 „ 6,365. 
Dee, 18, 1050, IM nsun 2, 309 
Treasury bonds: 
June 15, 1951-54, 234....-.-... 1, 627 
Sept. 15, 1951-53, 2.. - 7,986 
Sept. 15, 1951-55, 3 r 755 
Dec. 15, 1951-53, 2⁄4 -----=---- 1,118 
Dec. 15, 1951-55, 2 Sion 510 
Mar. 15, 1952-54, 2 1 
June 15, 1952-54, 2 5, 825 
June 15, 1952-55, 24 1,501 
Dec. 15, 1952-54, 2........----. 8, 662 
June 15, 1953-55, 2 — 725 
June 15, 1954-60, 21⁄4. — 681 
Mar. 15, 1955-60, 26 2,611 
Mar. 15, 1956-58, 2 1,449 
Sept. 15, 1956-59, 24 = 982 
Sept. 15, 1956-59, 24 3,823 
June 15, 1958-63, 234...---.... K 919 


Sold on discount basis. 
2 Partially tax exempt. 


Issue and coupon rate—Continued 


Treasury bonds: Amount 
June 15, 1959-623242 5, 284 
Dec. 15, 1959-62, 242 3. 470 
Dec. 15, 1960-65, 284 1, 485 
June 15, 1962-67, 2222 2, 118 
Dec. 15, 1963-68, 2 2, 881 


June 15, 1964-69, 2 3. 761 
Dec. 15, 1964-69, 2 3, 838 
Mar. 15, 1965-70,? 222 5,197 
Mar. 15, 1966-71, 24%4-. - $8,481 
June 15, 1967-72, 2 7. 967 
Sept. 15, 1967-72, 22 2, 716 
Dec. 15, 1967-72, 24 11, 689 
Postal-savings Fonds, 22222 109 
Panama Canal loan, 3 50 
Total direct issues 152, 450 
Guaranteed securities: Federal 
Housing Administration, vari- 
n A eee Ge eC ee 82 AN 21 


Restricted. 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 
1951. 
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STATEMENT OF MILTON FRIEDMAN, LLOYD A. 

METZLER, FREDERICK H. HARBISON, LLOYD W. 

Mints, D. GALE JOHNSON, THEODORE W, 

SCHULTZ, AND H. G. LEWIS, OF THE DEPART- 

MENT OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE FAILURE OF THE PRESENT MONETARY 

POLICY 

Our purpose in preparing this statement is 
to show that the present monetary policy of 
the Federal Reserve is highly inflationary, 
that the monetary actions of the Federal Re- 
serve since Korea have permitted the marked 
price rise which has already occurred, and 
that the Federal Reserve, presumably under 
the influence of the Treasury, is pursuing 
an ill-conceived policy that will interfere 
with effective mobilization of our economic 
strength even though taxes are increased 
enough to keep the Federal budget in bal- 
ance, 

Prices are rising at an alarming rate. This 
rise is widely attributed to the armament 
effort, to the efforts of business firms as 


they get ready for military contracts, and 
to speculative purchases by businessmen - 
and consumers in anticipation of further 
price rises. This explanation neglects the 
critical role being played by a misconceived 
monetary policy in permitting these arma- 
ment and private efforts to produce a price 
rise. As a result of the monetary failure, 
the Government is now committed to dras- 
tic measures in its attempt to control prices 
and wages which do not strike at the root 
causes of inflation and which impair the 
general efficiency of the economy and, also, 
affect adversely the armament effort. 
Actually the production of armament is as 
yet a mere trickle. The recent price rises 
cannot, therefore, be attributed to expendi- 
tures on these. Neither can they be attrib- 
uted to other expenditures by the Federal 
Government. During the second 6 months 
of 1950, the Federal Government took in sub- 
stantially more than it paid out. The Fed- 
eral budget was, therefore, if anything, a 
deflationary rather than an inflationary 
force during this period. True, as arma- 
ment expenditures rise, this situation will 
change unless new taxes are levied to meet 
the increased expenditures. Such additional 
taxes should be levied. But the recent price 
rises cannot be attributed to failure by Con- 
gress to enact adequate taxes. On the con- 
trary, the willingness of Congress to impose 
new taxes has been the brightest spot in our 
economic policy during the last 6 months. 
The expectation has been that there would 
be substantial armament expenditures in 
the future, that a wide variety of goods 
would be unavailable, and that there would 
occur future rises in prices. The expecta- 
tion has given a strong incentive to busi- 
nesses and individuals to buy now. The re- 
peated threats by Government of wage and 
price ceilings have further promoted price 
rises by serving notice on any groups that 
can exercise control over prices or wages to 
increase them before it is too late, But 
neither force could have produced a price 
rise together with full employment and a 
high level of output unless businesses and 
individuals had been able to get funds with 
which to finance additional purchases. An- 
ticipations of future price rises could have 
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been prevented from producing a price rise 
by a vigorous monetary policy designed to 
make credit tight, to prevent an increase in 
the quantity of money, or if necessary, to 
decrease the quantity of money in order to 
offset a rise in the rate of use of money. 

Instead of following such a policy, our 
monetary authorities have done nearly the 
reverse. They have provided additional 
reserves to the banking system, thereby 
making it possible for banks to expand both 
their loans and their deposits at an extraor- 
dinary rapid rate. The loans have provided 
the financial means for speculative pur- 
chases; the deposits have provided the cir- 
culating medium for the larger money vol- 
ume of transactions. 

The consequences are written clearly and 
dramatically in the statistical record since 
Korea. From May 31 to the end of 1950, 
bank loans rose by nearly $10,000,000,000 cr 
nearly 20 percent. Adjusted demand de- 
posits, the most active component of the 
money supply, rose by over $7,000,000,000, or 
over 8 percent. Currency outside banks rose 
only slightly, by about 8500, 000.000, so that 
the total circulating medium rose by 7 per- 
cent. This increase in the money supply 
was made possible primarily by Federal Re- 
serve purchases of Government securities. 
Federal Reserve holdings of Government se- 
curities rose by also $3,500,000,000, or 20 per- 
cent. Almost half of this increase was off- 
set by a gold outflow, but nearly two billion 
was added to member bank reserve balances 
by the security purchases and other Federal 
Reserve operations. The resultant 12-per- 
cent increase in reserves was more than 
enough to support the 8-percent increase in 
demand deposits, so that excess reserves were 
actually more than twice as large at the end 
of 1950 as they had been 7 months earlier. 

With a rise of over 8 percent in demand 
deposits, it is little wonder that personal 
income rose about 10 percent, wholesale 
prices about 11 percent, cost of living by 
nearly 6 percent. It is no accident that 
these figures are so nearly of the same magni- 
tude. This is about as clear a case of purely 
monetary inflation as one can find. 

These are admittedly highly technical 
matters, which is one of the main reasons 
why, as professional economists, we feel it 
incumbent on us to call them to the atten- 
tion of the public. They clearly are tech- 
nical matters of the gravest importance. 
The price rise of the last 6 months could 
almost certainly have been largely or wholly 
avoided by effective monetary action. In- 
deed, prices would probably today be little 
above their level in May if the Federal Re- 
serve System had kept its holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities unchanged instead of 
adding to them by $3,500,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve System has had ample 
legal power to prevent the recent inflation. 
Its Board of Governors are an able and pub- 
lic-spirited body of men. Their failure to 
stop the inflation can be charged neither to 
impotence nor to ignorance nor to malice. 
Why, then, have they failed to use the means 
at their disposal? 

The failure to tighten bank reserves since 
Korea is a consistent part of the financial 
history of the last decade. One cost of ef- 
fective use of monetary measures to stem 
inflation is a rise in the interest rate on the 
Government debt. The major weapon avail- 
able to the Federal Reserve System is control 
over its holdings of Government securities. 
Sales of securities produce a flow of money 
into the Federal Reserve System and out of 
currency in circulation and out of bank re- 
serves. This action reduces the availability 
of credit to the public. This weapon has 
not been used effectively throughout the 
last 10 years because the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System between them have 
been unwilling to let one particular price, 
the interest yield on Government bonds, rise 
more than fractionally. They have pre- 
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ferred to hold this one price down even at 
the cost of facilitating a rise in all other 
prices. It is long past time that this short- 
sighted policy was abandoned. 

These remarks are clearly of more than 
historical interest. The problems we have 
been facing during the last 6 months are 
unfortunately likely to plague us for a long 
time. A sound economic policy for this 
period should rest on two pillars: monetary 
policy and fiscal policy. It should use mone- 
tary policy to prevent the civilian sphere 
from adding fuel to inflation; it should use 
fiscal policies to offset the inflationary pres- 
sure of Government spending. The need for 
fiscal policy, specifically, heavier taxation to 
match heavier expenditures, is fortunately 
by now widely recognized. The need for, 
or even the possibility of, using monetary 
policy is hardly recognized at all. Nor can 
we accept the dictum of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers that “because of the needs 
of debt management, * * * general 
credit policy cannot be expected to be a 
major anti-inflationary instrument during 
the coming period of intensive mobilization.” 
The prices at which the citizens of this 
country can buy goods and services are much 
more important than the price at which the 
Government can borrow money. 

The so-called needs of debt management 
have been magnified out of all proportion to 
their actual importance in economic policy. 
A determined policy to stop inflation will 
have numerous consequences, one of the 
least important. of which would be a rise in 
the interest rate on Government debt, a rise 
that would probably be moderate. But even 
from the narrow point of view of debt man- 
agement, the policy being followed by the 
Treasury is, to say the least, short-sighted. 
The nearly $35,000,000,000 of series E bonds 
outstanding can be redeemed at the will of 
their holders. Further price rises that con- 
tinue to reduce the real value of these bonds 
are almost certain to produce sooner or later 
a flood of redemptions of outstanding bonds, 
to say nothing about the effect of further 
price rises on the willingness of the public 
to purchase additional savings bonds. This 
outcome would raise far greater difficulties 
for debt management than a rise in interest 
rates. 

Monetary measures to keep down the sup- 
ply of money have the great advantage that 
they operate impersonally and ge) erally, af- 
fecting all alike. They do not interfere with 
the details of day-to-day operation, require 
no great administrative staff to enforce them, 
do not interfere with, but rather add to, the 
incentives to produce efficiently and economi- 
cally. By preventing an expansion of credit, 
they assure that credit cbtair ed to finance 
armament production is at the expense of 
credit for other purposes instead of in ad- 
dition to such credit. In this way, they 
make the financial operations consistent with 
the physical operations. The physical re- 
sources for armament production must large- 
ly be obtained by diversion from other uses; 
they can more easily be so obtained if the 
financial resources are diverted as well. 

Monetary policy cannot serve two masters 
at once. It cannot at one and the same 
time buttress a strong fiscal policy in pre- 
venting inflation and be dominated by the 
present misconceived cheap money policy 
of the Treasury. The necessity of making a 
ol an- cut choice between these two objec- 
tives has been obscured by brave talk and 
rear-guard actions by the Federal Reserve— 
the raising of reserve requirements, moral 
suasion of the banking fraternity, selective 
controls on installments and stock market 
credit, and the like. These are all doomed 
to failure so long as the Federal Reserve 
System stands ready to buy unlimited 
amounts of Government bonds at essentially 
fixed prices. 

Our national security demands a major 
armament effort. This armament effort is 
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bound to create inflationary pressure. We 
cannot afford to add to this inflationary 
pressure by an inflationary monetary policy. 
The Federal Reserve System should at once 
announce that it will conduct its operations 
with an eye single to their effects on the 
supply of money and credit and on the level 
of prices. It should at once begin to sell 
Government securities to whatever amount 
is necessary to bring about a contraction in 
the currently swollen credit base. And it 
should persevere in this policy to the point 
that the inflation is checked even though 
one of its incidental effects is a rise in the 
interest rate on Government securities. 


Statistics and sources 
1. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CASH BUDGET 


1980, second halt: Billions oj dollara 
OOM FOCUS. E A OOE E 21.9 
Cash payments. 10. 95 

———B cecoen E 1.95 


Source 14 the annual rates given in table 9, Annual 
Economic Review by the Council of Economic Advisers 
in the Economic port of the President, January 
pee p., 00 (hereafter referred to as Annual Economic 

view). 


2. MONEY AND CREDIT DATA, BANKS OTHER THAN 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
{In billions of dollars] 


pg 
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December 
1950 


Demand deposits adjusted...... 


92. 
Currency outside banks 25. 
Total circulating medium. 11 
Time deposits 


Total 8 
money supp! 
Loans (all banks)... x 


25 BS ee 


— 


7. 
58. 
76. 
60. 


Source: Annual Economic Review, table A-28, p. 198, 
for all items except loans. May loans, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, December — A 1641; December loans, in- 
crease to Nov. 20, from Federal Reserve Bulletin, Janu- 
aty 1951, p. 55; increase from Nov. 20 to Dee, 31 estimated 
on basis of increase for commercial banks shown in 
Annual Economic Review, p. 197. 


3. OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
In thillions of dollars 


May 31, 
1950 


U. S. Government securities 17,389 


15, 814 
526, 


; Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1951, pp. 
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AN ECONOMIST'S STATEMENT ON ANTIINFLA- 
TIONARY MEASURES 


The undersigned economists believe that 
prevention of inflation in the situation cre- 
ated by the expanding defense program re- 
quires, as the principal line of defense, a 
substantial increase in taxation, reductions 
in expenditures at all governmental levels 
wherever this can be done without impairing 
national defense or other essential public 
services, and a more restrictive credit policy. 
The basic cause of inflation, an excess of 
money demand relative to available goods, 
must be attacked. Only adequate fiscal and 
monetary measures can remove this basic 
cause. 

With the economy already operating at very 
high levels, further increases in spending can- 
not fail to enhance inflationary pressures. 
Under the influence of the expected increase 
in defense spending following the Korean 
outbreak, business and consumer spending 
has already risen markedly, and price ana 
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wage increases are augmenting business and 
consumer incomes. Yet most of the planned 
rise of defense spending is still to come, 
and this further rise will generate additional 
increases in private money incomes. Large 
expenditures on military programs and for- 
eign aid, with their inflationary impact, may 
be needed for a decade or more. Faced with 
this long-run inflationary prospect, we rec- 
ommend that the increase in total spending 
be continuously curbed in three principal 
ways, and that these constitute the first line 
of defense against inflation: 

1. Scrutinize carefully all Government ex- 
penditures and postpone or eliminate those 
that are not urgent and essential. Substan- 
tial reductions can be achieved only f some 
programs are cut. 

2. Raise tax revenues even faster than de- 
fense spending grows so as to achieve and 
maintain a cash surplus. Merely to balance 
the budget is not enough. If the inflationary 
pressure is to be removed, taxes must take 
out of private money incomes not only as 
much as Government spending contributes 
to them but also a part of the increase of 
private incomes resulting from increased pri- 
vate spending of idle balances and newly bor- 
rowed money. Larger taxes must be paid by 
all of us. Reliance should be placed primar- 
ily on increases of personal income taxes on 
all income in excess of present exemptions. 
Higher corporate profits taxes, in one form or 
another, are also imperative. In addition, 
loopholes in our tax laws should be closed. 

8. Restrict the amount of credit available 
to businesses and individuals for purposes 
not essential to the defense program. An ex- 
panding supply of low-cost credit which 
swells private spending cannot fail to stimu- 
late inflation when the supply of goods avail- 
able for private use will be difficult to expand 
and may even decline. 

Selective controls over consumer credit, 
real-estate credit, and loans on securities are 
useful for this purpose and should be em- 
ployed. But we believe that general restric- 
tion of the total supply of credit is also nec- 
essary. This can be accomplished only by 
measures that will involve some rise of 
interest rates. 

If general inflationary pressure is not re- 
moved by fiscal and credit measures, we face 
two alternatives: (1) continued price infla- 
tion, or (2) a harness of direct controls over 
the entire economy which, even if successful 
in holding down prices and wages for a 
while, would build up a huge inflationary 
potential in the form of idle cash balances, 
Government bonds, and other additions to 
liquidity. Such accumulated savings would 
undermine the effectiveness of direct con- 
trols and produce open inflation when the 
direct controls are lifted. Everyone remem- 
bers vividly the sharp inflation of 1946-48 
when the wartime accumulation of liquid 
assets went to work on prices after the re- 
moval of direct price and wage controls. 
Either of these alternatives is extremely 
dangerous. A prolonged decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar would undermine 
the very foundations of our society, and an 
ever-spreading system of direct controls 
could jeopardize our system of free enter- 
prise and free collective bargaining. For 
these reasons we urge that fiscal and credit 
policies constitute our primary defense 
against inflation. 

The best possible fiscal and credit policies, 
however, will not eliminate altogether the 
need for other types of restraints. The first 
impacts of a defense program are felt espe- 
cially in particular commodities. Effective 
allocation programs and orders limiting the 
consumption of short materia’s to essential 
uses, and an expansion of supplies can help 
stabilization of prices and wages in such spe- 
cific lines; but they cannot of themselves 
insure price and wage stability, Moreoyer, it 
is obvious that stability of the general level 
of prices in the economy would be impossible 
in the face of general wage increases that 
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substantially raise costs and private spend- 
able incomes. For the above reasons, vol- 
untary restraints by business and labor are 
an important ingredient of a successful anti- 
inflation program, and if business and labor 
cannot or will not exercise such restraint 
some mandatory Government ceilings may be 
necessary. 

In sum, fiscal and credit measures are the 
only adequate primary defense against infla- 
tion, and can minimize the extent of direct 
Government controls over wages, prices, pro- 
duction, and distribution. If adequate fiscal 
and credit measures are not employed, the 
country will face the ominous choice be- 
tween continuous inflation and a prolonged 
application of widespread Government price 
and wage controls. 

NOVEMBER 30, 1950. 
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MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY 


Federal Reserve measures in recent months 
to tighten credit for the purchase of durable 
goods, houses, and securities, have reduced 
particular inflationary pressures where buy- 
ers of certain assets outspend their incomes. 
Further tightening of some of these con- 
trols as production of new cars and houses 
shrinks can further check the growth of 
excess demand in these fields. Combined 
with excises, it may enable us to avoid some 
difficult rationing problems, unless shortages 
become so severe as to create acute 
inequities. 

To permit effective limitation of credit, 
the Federal Reserve System must be enabled 
to tighten bank reserves. Actually, since 
Korea (end of May to end of December 1950), 
the net effect of monetary actions was to 
add $1,700,000,000 (11 percent) to commer- 
cial bank reserve balances. (A rise of $3,- 
400,000,000 in Federal Reserve holdings of 
Government securities was partly offset by 
gold losses.) This reserve expansion sup- 

a rise of roughly $7,000,000,000 in 
bank earning assets and the public’s cash 
assets. A restrictive Federal Reserve policy 
since Korea, given the Treasury’s cash sur- 
plus during these months, could have blocked 
this monetary expansion and prevented 
much of the inflation. 
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The failure to tighten bank reserves since 
Korea is a consistent part of the financial 
history of the last decade. The cost of ef- 
fective use of monetary measures is a rise 
in the interest rate on the Government debt. 
The major weapon available to the Federal 
Reserve is the sale of Government bonds. 
Payment for the bonds produces a flow of 
money into the Federal Reserve System and 
out of currency in circulation and bank re- 
serves, thus reducing the availability of 
credit to the public. Throughout the past 
10 years, the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve between them have been unwilling to 
let the interest yield on Government bonds 
rise. They have preferred to hold this one 
price down even at the cost of facilitating a 
rise in all other prices. This policy deprives 
the Federal Reserve of the major weapon just 
referred to. It commits the Federal Reserve 
to buying bonds with one hand, for the sake 
of maintaining the market price, as fast as 
it sells bonds with the other hand for the 
purpose of tightening bank reserves. Thus, 
in the end, bank reserves remain uncon- 
trolled. It is long past time that this short- 
sighted policy be abandoned. 

To revive the effective open market power 
would doubtless involve some increase in 
Treasury interest payments. But the re- 
sulting increase in the anti-inflationary ef- 
fectiveness of monetary policy would be an 
ample return. Even in the narrowest finan- 
cial calculation, reduction of subsidies and of 
inflation-caused increases in procurement 
outlays and pay of Government employees 
would be likely to outweigh interest costs. 
Similarly, any reduction in the nominal price 
of Government securities would be far out- 
weighed (from the standpoint of Govern- 
ment creditors) by strengthening safeguards 
on the purchasing power of the dollars in 
which those securities will be repaid. 
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STATEMENT OF THE RESEARCH AND POLICY 
COMMITTEE, COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT 

CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE PRICE- 

WAGE CONTROLS 

For the past 7 months the American econ- 
omy has been under strong inflationary pres- 
sure. The psychological factors have been 
very powerful; individuals and businesses 
have stepped up their buying in an effort 
to protect themselves against expected higher 
prices and shortages. Advance buying and 
the growing requirements of the defense 
J rogram, added to the normal needs of our 
economy, have increased the demand for 
goods and services beyond the supply im- 
mediately available. Prices have been pulled 
up by the excess of demand and pushed 
up by rising costs, including wage costs, 
and by the anticipation of price and wage 
controls. The resulting spiral of increasing 
prices and wage rates seriously threatens the 
stability of the economy. 

In order to check the price-wage spiral, 
our Government has adopted a set of direct 
controls designed to stabilize prices and 
wages. This decision having teen taken, it 
is now imperative that we do everything 
within our power to make these price and 
wage controls work as effectively as pos- 
sible. Price and wage controls will not by 
themselves stem the tide of inflation. They 
deal with symptoms rather than with un- 
derlying causes. They can be helpful pro- 
vided other steps are taken to reduce the 
real causes of inflation. They will be harm- 
ful if we are lulled into a false sense of 
security and fail to take the other steps that 
are necessary. 

So long as the total demand for goods and 
services is greater than the supply the evil 
effects of inflation will operate throughout 
the economy. If not expressed immediately 
in terms of higher prices and higher wages, 
they will be expressed in other forms no less 
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damaging. There will be black markets. The 
quality of goods will deteriorate.- The pat- 
tern of production and distribution will be 
distorted; the economy will be less adapted 
to producing what consumers want. The 
force of competition for greater efficiency 
will be weakened; incentives will be reduced. 

The point we wish to make is a simple 
one. The stability and productivity of the 
economy is dependent on our ability to bring 
total demand into a reasonable relationship 
to the total supply. 

The problem is twofold. We must in- 
crease production in every way possible and 
we must find ways to restrain demand. 
There are substantial possibilities for in- 
creasing production. We should bring 
women and older men into the working 
force. The workweek can be lengthened, 
productive capacity can be expanded, produc- 
tive techniques can be improved. We can 
increase our imports from other countries. 

It is obvious that the solution which 
would be most palatable would be a sub- 
stantial increase in production, but an in- 
crease in production is not enough. Strong 
measures will be necessary to hold down de- 
mand. The program will affect the activi- 
ties of government, business, and of private 
individuals. 

1. Drastic steps should be taken to re- 
duce all Government expenditures not clearly 
essential to the defense effort. The Federal 
budget for 1951-52 contains large sums for 
which the immediate need has not been 
demonstrated. We are confident that sub- 
stantial sums can be eliminated from the 
proposed budget if every expenditure is re- 
quired to pass the test of necessity in the 
prosent emergency. The defense program, 
as well as other parts of the budget, should 
be rigorously screened to hold down the 
waste of materials, manpower, and money 
that so often develops in a large rearmament 
drive. 

The expenditures of State and local gov- 
ernments are about as large as the non- 
military expenditures of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Maximum economy is now a mat- 
ter of national concern and necessity. Many 
State and local expenditures can and should 
be postponed. N 

2. Taxes should be raised sharply and 
promptly, to restrain consumers’ expendi- 
tures as well as to increase revenues. The 
goal should be a substantial cash surplus in 
the early part of calendar 1951 and at least 
a balan ed cash budget in the latter part. 
The inflationary pressure of 1950 arose in 
spite of a Federal cash budget surplus. If 
we now move into deficits we shall add a 
new powerful inflationary force to the forces 
that have been at work since last summer. 
With the military programs now in sight 
there can be no cxcuse for a deficit in calen- 
dar 1951. 

Inasmuch as the spending of individuals 
is one of the powerful elements in the in- 
flationary movement, a tax program designed 
to combat inflation must have the effect of 
restraining consumer expenditures by re- 
ducing spendable income wherever it is. 
For this reason the tax on individual incomes 
must be raised for lower and middle-income 
groups as well as for the upper level and 
higher-income groups. In addition, higher 
and more extensive excise taxes should be 
imposed, 

3. The expansion of bank credit should be 
checked. The 89, C00, 000, 000 increase in bank 
credit to private and local government bor- 


1 Footnote by Fred Lazarus, Jr.: “I dis- 
agree with the proposal that a substantial 
surplus be raised in the early part of 1951 
and that the budget be balanced in the 
later part. The taz program for calendar 
1951 should raise an amount sufficient to 
meet governmental cash expenditures for 
calendar 1951. The pay-as-you-go principle 
does not call for achieving a large surplus by 
dangerously high tax rates.“ e 
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rowers in the second half of 1950 was. cer- 
tainly a major factor in the inflation of that 
period. There can be no reasonable basis for 
confidence in the control of inflationary 
pressure if the expansion of bank credit and 
the resulting increase in the amount of 
money is not brought under control. 

The Federal Reserve System, using its 
powers ove: the availability and supply of 
the banking system’s reserves, can control 
the expansion of bank credit. It is of the 
utmost importance that this power to check 
credit expansion be used to reduce inflation- 
ary pressure. This will require a modifica- 
tion of the present policy of using the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary powers to maintain a 
stable market for Federal Government se- 
curities at low interest rates. The contribu- 
tion that an anti-infiationary monetary 
policy can make to preserving the stability 
of our v hole economy and the holding down 
of the cost of the defense program is more 
important than the preservation of an exist- 
ing pattern of interest rates in the security 
markets. The costs of an anti-inflationary 
monetary policy in the form of higher in- 
terest burden on the Federal debt are com- 
monly » xaggerated and in any case would be 
small by comparison with the costs of greater 
inflation. 

The management of the Federal debt 
should be adapted to conditions consistent 
with an anti-inflationary monetary policy. 
Federal securities whether issued for re- 
funding or for new money should be offered 
at rates, maturities, and other terms that 
will make them attractive as a permanent 
investment to willing savers. 

In view of the present differences of opin- 
ion about monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment a'd the need for greater public un- 
derstanding of the issues involved, Congress 
should without delay establish a National 
Monetary Commission to make recommenda- 
tions on the policies to be followed in the 
control of money and credit during the de- 
fense emergency. 

4. A national prograr- to encourage sav- 
ings should be inaugurated. Anti-inflation- 
ary policy requires an effort to keep the com- 
munity as a whole from trying to buy more 
goods and services than are available. In 
this effort the Government has certain clear 
responsibilities—to economize in its own ex- 
penditures, to raise taxes, to tighten credit. 
But the action of private individuals can be 
decisive in the success or failure of this ef- 
fort. As members of a free society engaged 
in a struggle for survival each of us has a 
responsibility to assist—by saving. 

A national program of education is needed 
to bring home to our people their individual 
responsibility to save. As part of such a 
program we should enlist the cooperation 
of the leadership that exists in our com- 
munities. The Government should cooper- 
ate by instituting an aggressive campaign 
for the sale of savings bonds. The program 
should be more than a drive for savings 
bonds—all forms of savings sliould be en- 
couraged. 

In the final analysis the burden of defense 
falls upon the great mass of individuals. 
Some groups may seek to achieve a more fay- 
orable position than others, but in the main 


the burden must fall on all the people. In a 


country which enjoys the highest standard 
of living in the world, the burden of the 
projected defense program can be borne 
without serious hardship. But by our efforts 
to escape from the common responsibility 
we add to the force of inflation and aggra- 
vate its burdens. 

Our educational, religious, social, ana eco- 
nomic institutions can do much to bring to 
the American people a greater sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for preventing infla- 
tion. From government we need more than 
price and wage controls. We need a clear 
and consistent national policy. We need a 
policy that will convince our people that 
our Government is facing the realities of 
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the situation—that all of the available 
means will be used to deal with the basic 
forces of inflation, so that direct price and 
wage controls will have a reasonable chance 
of success. We can then proceed first to live 
with controls and later, as production rises 
and demand is stabilized, to live without 
them. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A. EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW TORK TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1951 


Reserve versus Treasury 


The Federal Reserve System was conceived 
$7 years ago in the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson as an American adaptation of 
the traditional central bank. Above every- 
thing else the idea of independence was 
stressed by the framers of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. The System must be able to act 
in the interest of economic stability, even 
though its policies at any given time might 
run counter to the prevailing interests of 
the banking community or the stock market, 
on the one side, or the Treasury, with its 
natural easy money bias, as the country’s No. 
1 borrower, on the other. 

As time went on, Congress acted to 
strengthen further the original protections 
provided against the undue influence on 
Federal Reserve policy of such vested in- 
terests. During the thirties, Congress re- 
vised the law in such a way as to shift the 
balance of power to the Board in Washing- 
ton. But Congress showed that it was equally 
conscious of the danger that the Board might 
fall under the political domination of the 
administration in power, as represented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. With tnis in 
mind, it amended the law and eliminated 
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the provision in the original act which had 
made the Secretary of the Treasury an ex 
officio member of the Board. 

Stripped of technical details, the func- 
tion of the Federal Reserve is to maintain 
stability of the money supply, which is the 
basic force behind inflation and deflation. 
It seeks to do this by putting a brake on cred- 
it when supply is excessive and by releasing 
the brake (and even using the accelerator) 
when the problem is one of excessive credit 
contraction, or deflation. This means that it 
must be prepared to move freely in the di- 
rection of “tightening” money or “easing” 
money as the situation may demand. Prior 
to World War II the Reserve had been em- 
ploying an easy-money policy for several 
years because of the depressed state of the 
national economy. When the Treasury found 
itself faced with the task of financing deficits 
in amounts of unprecedented magnitude, 
the Reserve deferred to the latter’s conven- 
ience and continued its easy-money policy 
at a cost in terms of price inflation during 
and after the war which, whether necessary 
or not, was incalculable. 

With the war and demobilization over, the 
Reserve has maintained that the time had 
come for the Treasury to stand on its own 
feet. It should, said the Board, sell securi- 
ties bearing interest rates that were related 
to market conditions, rather than be depend- 
ent upon the Reserve to step in and take the 
surplus off the market. There are two rea- 
sons behind this position of the Reserve, 
reasons which are unassailable, in our opin- 
ion, if the Reserve is to maintain its useful- 
ness to the economy, a usefulness which was 
never more obvious. One is that, released 
from its commitment to support the Govern- 
ment market, regardless of whether interest 
rates on Government securities are realistic 
or not, it can resume its original, and much 
more important, responsibility of combating 
inflation (or deflation, as the case may be). 
The other is that to support the Government 
security market it must buy Government 
bonds, and for every million dollars it buys 
it creates a million dollars of commercial 
bank reserves, and for every million of such 
reserves the commercial banks can expand 
their credit by six millions. 

This is the central issue between the 
Reserve and the Treasury—the issue of 
whether the convenience of the Treasury or 
the general interest of the Nation is to be 
paramount in dete: money policy. 
Closely tied to this issue is the question 
whether policy in this respect is to be de- 
termined by Presidential intervention, or 
whether it is to be determined by Congress, 
which created the Federal Reserve System 
and to which the System is alone directly 
answerable. - 


B. EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST= 
DISPATCH, FEBRUARY 13, 1951 
Stabilizing bank credit 

While everybody is choosing up sides in 
the Treasury-Federal Reserve controversy 
over credit policy, we hope the smoke of 
battle does not obscure the need for curtail- 
ment of bank credit somehow. 

Federal Reserve open-market operations in 
Government bonds are one way of controlling 
bank credit, but not the only way. The 
Treasury's policy of cheap money and a 
pegged market in Government bonds inter- 
feres with this method of credit control. 
Instead of assuming that there will be no 
control unless Treasury policy is changed, 
Congress ought to be considering alternative 
methods. 

Prices and wages are being stabilized as of 
January 25. Why should not the Govern- 
ment undertake to stabilize bank credit in 
the same way? Why should not banks be 
required to put up special reserves for all 
loans granted beyond the level in force on 
a certain stabilization date? 

Bank credit is a major factor in the money 
supply, and it goes without saying that an 
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inadequately controlled money supply must 
increase inflationary pressures. Credit might 
be curtailed by offering banks a higher in- 
terest rate on Government securities, thus 
inducing them to hold more of these instead 
of commercial loans, but it can also be cur- 
tailed by a direct increase in reserve require- 
ments. The objection to this has been that 
all banks would be hit alike, whether they 
contributed to credit inflation or not. That 
objection might be overcome if the new re- 
quirements were related to a particular 
stabilization level and applied only to loans 
above that level. 


C. BUSINESS TIDES, NEWS N EEK MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1951 
Inflation plus usurpation 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

On January 31, at a meeting that should 
never have been called, President Truman 
presumed to lecture the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System on 
what its policies ought to be in the present 
crisis. The next day the White House press 
secretary announced: “The Federal Reserve 
Board has pledged its support to President 
Truman to maintain the stability of Govern- 
ment securities as long as the emergency 
lasts.” Then Mr. Truman made public a 
“Dear Tom” letter to Chairman McCabe of 
the Federal Reserve Board in which he 
thanked him for “your assurance that the 
market on Government securities will be sta- 
bilized and maintained at present levels.” 

Governor Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was astonished by the President's ver- 
sion, denied flatly that the agency had given 
any such pledge, and made public the Board’s 
own memorandum covering what took place. 
The memorandum failed to support Mr. Tru- 
man's version. 

We need not be diverted by any attempt 
to appraise the comparative accuracy of these 
conflicting versions. If we keep our eye on 
the legal and economic issues involved, it is 
clear that Mr. Truman is wrong on both. 

The President has no more legal right to 
tell the Federal Reserve Board what to decide 
than he has to tell the Supreme Court what 
to decide. To minimize Presidential influ- 
ence, Congress deliberately made the board 
an independent body, with 14-year terms for 
each of the seven members, overlapping so 
that no President should have the appoint- 
ment of more than one member in any 2-year 
period. The late Senator Glass long ago 
quoted President Wilson as saying: “The very 
moment that I should attempt to establish 
close relations with the [Federal Reserve] 
Board, that moment I would be accused of 
trying to bring political pressure to bear.” 
The pressure that Mr. Truman is now bring- 
ing to bear on the Board is a clear usurpa- 
tion of power. 

President Truman and Secretary Snyder 
are patriotic and sincere. They simply do 
not understand the economic consequences 
of what they are proposing. They wish to 
force the Federal Reserve banks to keep buy- 
ing as many Government bonds as necessary 
to hold them above par, and so keep down 
the long-term yield to the arbitrary maxi- 
mum of 2% percent. Now when the Re- 
serve banks buy such Government bonds, 
they pay for them simply by creating de- 
posit credits or printing money in exchange. 
These in turn become the reserve bases for 
member banks to create still more money 
and bank deposits. This creation of more 
money and bank credit without more goods 
is not merely the cause of inflation; it is 
the inflation. Mr. Truman and Secretary 
Snyder might just as well tell the Federal 
Reserve Board point blank: “We demand 
more inflation.” 

None of the reasons that either Mr. Tru- 
man or Mr. Snyder gives for wanting Fed- 
eral bonds pegged at par or over will stand 
examination. Mr. Truman recalled before 
the Open Market Committee “his wartime 
experience when he bought Liberty bonds 
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out of his soldier’s pay. When he returned 
from France and had to sell his bonds to 
buy clo-hes and other civilian things, he 
got only $80 or a little more for his hundred- 
dollar bonds. He did not want the 
people who hold our bonds now to have done 
to them what was done to him.” 

Now, none of the Liberty bonds ever fell 
quite as low as 80. Some issues did fall with- 
in a few points of that price, but only for 
a few months in 1920. And the decline af- 
fected only those people who were forced to 
sell in those months. The maximum loss 
even of these people was only about 18 per- 
cent. Today, on the other hand, mainly as 
a result of the very bond-pegging and low- 
interest policies on which Mr. Truman has 
insisted, a Government bond bought in 1942 
has a purchasing power in terms of con- 
sumer prices of only 70 percent of what it 
had then. This is a real depreciation of 30 
percent. Which policy—that of the First 
or the Second World War—was worse for the 
bondholders? 

D. EDITORIAL FROM CHICAGO DAILY SUN-TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1951 


Hole in the dike 


President Truman has been busy plugging 
up cracks in the Nation's wall against the 
great tidal wave of inflation that is rolling 
up. But he has been curiously blind to the 
greatest hole of all—one that could bring the 
whole structure tumbling down and wash out 
great portions of the value of savings, insur- 
ance policies, and our paper money. 

If this happens, there may be no limit to 
the price of food and other items in the 
household budget. The cost of rearming 
America would boom like an atom bomb 
mushroom. In short, the Nation could face 
the disastrous inflation that wrecked other 
nations after World War I when money was 
measured by the wheelbarrow load. 

Mr. Truman understands that high prices 
are the result of too much money in circu- 
lation as compared with what's available to 
spend it on. 

So he has been busy trying to mop up the 
extra money—or purchasing power—by high- 
er taxes, stricter controls on housing, install- 
ment credit, and wage and price controls. 

But through the hole that he is overlook- 
ing a torrent of “check-book money” is pour- 
ing. It is coming from the Nation’s banks, 
which have more money to lend than they 
should have. It is coming faster than it is 
being mopped up. 

The Federal Reserve Board can stop the 
flow or slow it down. It is, in fact, a duty of 
the Board to do so when prices are rising. 
But the Board has delayed action because of 
a stand taken by President Truman's crony, 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. 

The Reserve Board can cut down on the 
amount of money banks have available to 
loan by abandoning its policy of buying Gov- 
ernment securities from banks at par or bet- 
ter. Allowing banks to cash in securities at 
a pegged price gives the banks more money 
for loans. In fact, because of the workings 
of our banking system, a $10,000 Government 
bond cashed by a bank could add $50,000 
worth of bank credit, or check-book money, 
to a community. 

By supplying purchasing power not previ- 
ously existing, banks have contributed to the 
bidding up of wholesale prices which are 
quickly reflected in retail prices. 

The Reserve Board can cut that artificial 
purchasing power by changing its policy of 
buying up Government bonds at par. Lower 
bond prices would discourage banks from 
cashing in Government securities. They 
would hold them to maturity to collect the 
full price. 

If the Federal Reserve removed the guar- 
anteed prematurity price, or pegged it lower, 
the effect would be to increase interest rates 
on Government securities. When the Treas- 
ury offered a new issue it would have to pay 
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higher interest. The cost of interest on the 
Nation’s debt—now about 86.000, 000,000 
would be increased. So Snyder is dead set 
against any change in Reserve Board policy. 

Snyder can't see the woods for the trees. 
Even a billion or so increase in the cost of 
servieing the Nation's debt would be a drop 
in the bucket compared to the cost to the 
Nation as inflation sweeps in. The cost of 
armaments alone can go up several billion 
because of the impending inflation that 
might be prevented by a change in policy, a 
change now blocked by Truman's Mr. Snyder. 


E. ARTICLE IN THE WASHINGTON POST, FEBRUARY 
11,1951 


Top agencies split on credit control 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


Last week’s crop of news stories about the 
White House-Federal Reserve Board misun- 
derstanding reflects only one episode—a cur- 
rent manifestation—of a deep, long-standing 
conflict. 

It is a conflict between the FRB and the 
Treasury, centering on the ways and means 
of Federal debt financing. It is important 
because it concerns a fundamental cause of 
inflation. It is complicated because the sub- 
ject matter is among the blackest of the 
black arts—Government finance, the opera- 
tion of bank lending and the creation of 
money. 

Would-be explanations in terms of rival 
groups making a power grab, or of evil bank- 
ers trying to fill their coffers, are simple— 
and simply inaccurate. 

One approach to an understanding is to 
pose a question: How, in the present defense 
program, do you prevent the creation of 
more money in the economy than there are 
goods to buy? Or, if you prefer it this way: 
How do you prevent monetary inflation? 

There is a three-fold answer: 

First, you increase production as much as 
possible, so there will be more goods to buy 
for both military and civilian use. 

Second, you balance the budget through 
pay-as-you-go taxation, so that the Govern- 
ment does not have to create, through bor- 
rowing, additional money to pay for the de- 
fense program. 

Third, you prevent the creation by private 
hands of additional money in excess of the 
volume of available goods. 

These are arguments on methods even for 
the first two goals. But those are as nothing 
compared to the deep Cleavage in basic think- 
ing of economists and Government agencies 
on the third point. It boils down to an argu- 
ment on how to curtail the private extension 
of credit. 

When a bank makes a loan, its effect 18 
to create new purchasing power. In some 
periods of history, when the total of loans 
keeps expanding, and faster than the result- 
ant increase in the supply of goods, the effect 
can be to create excess money—too much 
money compared to the supply of things in 
the market to be bought. 

The Federal Reserve Board contends that 
just exactly that has been happening. It 
further contends that, because of Treasury 
policy, the Board is powerless to stop it. In 
fact, it has been forced to facilitate or en- 
courage the process. 

It has become, itself, an “engine of infla- 
tion” instead of fulfilling the function Con- 
gress assigned it, which is to regulate the 
supply, availability and cost of credit. 

Here is the way the FRB feels that comes 
about: 

When a bank makes a loan, it increases its 
dz osits—or at least total deposits in the 
whole banking system—usually by the same 
amount as the loan. The borrower simply 
gets a credit of the loan amount set up in 
his drawing account, or he may take a check 
and deposit it in another bank, or pay off a 
second person who, in turn, deposits it. 

But whenever a bank that is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System obtains increased 
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deposits, it is required by law to place about 
one-sixth of the amount of increase into a 
statutory reserve on deposit with a Federal 
Reserve bank. 

This means, for practical purposes, that 
whenever a bank wants to extend additional 
credit—thus creating additional deposits— 
it must scratch around for about one-sixth 
the amount of the loan to deposit in its 
statutory reserve. 

It obtains that money these days by selling 
a security from its holdings. What it sells, 
it turns out, is a Government obligation 

During the war, banks acquired some $70,- 
000,000,000 worth of Treasury issues. This 
means they have a vi cually inexhaustible 
supply of bonds to turn into the statutory 
reserves whenever they want to make new 
loans, Whenever a prospective loan appears 
more desirable than holding onto a Govern- 
ment bond for its income, the bank can sell 
a bond to make the loan—eix times as large 
as the bond it sells. 

This has been going on at a fren- 
zled rate. Since the Korean War began, 
commercial banks have increased their loans 
outstanding by about $8,000,000,000. They 
have reduced their holdings of Government 
securities by about $5,500,000,000. The total 
money supply increased in 1950 by more than 
$7,000,000,000. 

More money produces higher prices. Or 
a lower value of the dollar. Or inflation. 
They all mean the sume thing. 

This conclusion, which is fundamental to 
the FRB argument, is disputed fore and aft 
by the Treasury experts and many other 
economists. They assert that the inflation 
since Korea has simply not been caused, in 
any fundamental way, by monetary factors. 
They argue that the expansion of the money 
supply has been less, not more, than the 
expansion in goods that were produced. 

They assert that the skyrocketing prices 
of imported raw materials, plus intensified 
buying by individuals and businesses who 
anticipated shortages and higher prices in 
a war or semiwar situation, are far more. 
responsible for the inflation. 

When banks and other holders of Gov- 
ernment bonds sold them, all creating more 
bank deposits, mere reserves and more loans, 
it was the FRB that bought them, because 
it had to. Its holdings of Federal securities 
have increased by more than $3,000,000,000 
since Korea. 

Why was it so easy for the holders of 
Government bonds to dump them on the 
FRB? 

At the outset of World War II, when it 
was obvious that the Government was going 
to do a huge volume of deficit financing, 
there was no option for the Board. It had 
to stand ready to guy Treasury securities at 
the price they were offered ud at a low 
interest rate. It was recessary publicly to 
guarantee the market so that private buyers 
would be assured against a loss and would 
therefore be willing to absorb the billions 
of Government securities that were issued. 

In this the FRB was, of course, 
s »pped from controlling or influencing the 
supply of money and credit by effecting 
changes in the interest rate. 

But after the war, it wanted to get back 
into the business Congress gave it, of regu- 
lating the supply, availability and cost of 
credit. Its main useful tool for doing this 
is to sell Government bonds vigorously on 
the open market when it wants to blot up 
bank reserves and curtail lending, or to buy 
bonds when it want: to reverse the process. 

Now, however, it has no choice and no 
initiative. The Treasury wants it to keep 
on pegging the price of Government obliga- 
tions at a fixed level, and, so far, the FRB 
has complied, more or less. This means it 
buys whenever someone wants to sell and 
can find no private buyer. 

The result, the FRB argues, is that any 
bank wanting to make a new loan can be 
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sure of obtaining the statutory reserves it 
will need. It simply sells Federal securities 
from its portfolio. It knows that the FRB 
will buy them, if no one else wants them, at 
a fixed price, so there is no risk of capital 
loss to the bank when it sells its Federal 
bonds. 

Indeed, its holdings of those securities 
have become, in effect, interest-bearing 
cash; they can be converted instantly to 
cash without any capital loss. 

The FRB feels that if it were relieved of 
the obligation to peg the prices of Govern- 
ment obligations, and if the free market 
were allowed to find the price at which in- 
dividuals and institutions would willingly 
buy and hold Government bonds, then the 
opportunity and the invitation to banks to 
create additional reserves would be sharply 
reduced. 

It further believes that this happy state 
would come to pass, with the market sup- 
porting Government issues without an FRB 
guarantee, if yields were allowed to rise by 
about one-half of 1 percent. Would-be 
sellers, the FRB thinks, would then find 
buyers outside the FRB; the FRB itself 
would be able to avoid purchasing Govern- 
ment bonds and thereby expanding bank 
reserves willy-nilly. 

Holders of Government bonds would not 
then have “interest-bearing cash.“ Banks 
would have to run the test of the market in 
selling their Federal holdings. Accordingly, 
the PRB argues, they would be deterred from 
extending credit so freely because they would 
not be able to obtain reserves so easily and 
without risk of capital loss. 

It is probable that a majority of American 
economists go along with the FRB argu- 
ment, as did a subcommittee of the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee which 
studied the subject last year. 

The Treasury disagrees most vehemently, 
and has many prominent economists on its 
side, for example, the President's three-man 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The classic statement of opposition to the 
FRB position was expressed by Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder in a speech January 18. He 
said in part: 

“The Treasury is convinced that there is 
no tangible evidence that a policy of credit 
rationing by means of small increases in 
the interest rates on Government-borrowed 
funds has had a real or genuine effect in 
cutting down the volume of private borrow- 
ing and in retarding inflationary pressures. 
The delusion that fractional changes in in- 
terest rates can be effective in fighting in- 
flation must be dispelled from our minds, 

“The 2½ percent rate of interest on long- 
term Government securities is an integral 
part of the financial structure of our coun- 
try. It dominates the bond markets—Gov- 
ernment, corporate, and municipal. 

“Any increase in the 2½ percent rate 
would, I am firmly convinced, seriously upset 
the existing security markets—Government, 
corporate, and municipal.” 

Part of the problem that the FRB com- 
plains of, according to proponents of the 
Treasury view, will solve itself as the defense 
program progresses. They say that the op- 
portunities to make loans will dry up, just 
as they did during World War II. Even 
though the banks had enormous Federal se- 
curity holdings with which they could have 
obtained reserves, they did not expand loans. 

Furthermore, some lending should be stim- 
ulated for the time being to increase produc- 
tion facilities, this group argues. Let lend- 
ing for nonessential purposes, causing infla- 
tion, be curbed by selective controls. But 
don’t burn down the house to obtain a few 
roast pigs. 

Here are some expansions of the Treasury 
arguments, with the FRB counterarguments: 

1. Very high interest rates in the past— 
5 percent on short-term Government. issues 
and 20 percent on call money in 1929, and 
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6 and 33, respectively, in 1919-20—had no 
effect in stopping inflation, Snyder has 
declared. 

The idea that banks would be willing to 
hold onto Government securities at 3 per- 
cent, but not at 2½ percent, when a glowing 
opportunity to make a 4, 5, or 6 percent loan 
presented itself, is sheer nonsense. Nor 
would banks hesitate to take a small capital 
loss (as bond prices dropped when the yield 
increased) in order to make such an attrac- 
tive loan. 

As one expert put it, the idea that a frac- 
tional change in the interest rate is a con- 
sequential matter to a would-be borrower or 
lender is “academic fiction.” 

To all of which the FRB would reply that 
anyone who doesn't believe a change in in- 
terest rates—even a small one—has the most 
profound effect on credit extension is flying 
in the face of economic history, and is an 
economic idiot to boot. 

2. Raising the interest rates on Govern- 
ment obligations by one-half of 1 percent 
would cost the Treasury an additional 
$1,500,000,000 a year in carrying charges on 
the public debt, Snyder declared in a recent 
interview. This would be about the most 
inflationary measure one could conceive of. 

The FRB experts challenge the calculation. 
In the first place, the proposed increase 
would not apply to savings bonds. Second. 
it would make no difference with respect to 
those Federal bonds already held by Govern- 
ment trust funds—just paying out of one 
Federal pocket into another. 

This leaves about $145,000,000,000 of mar- 
ketable securities to be considered. If all of 
them were refunded at an interest rate one- 
half percent higher, the added cost would be 
between seven hundred and eight hundred 
million dollars a year. But of this one-third 
to two-fifths would return to the Treasury 
through higher income-tax receipts. 

The last word, for the present, on this argu- 
meni was said in a recent staff study of the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee: 
“If you could only be sure that this mild in- 
crease of Federal security interest rates would 
actually curb credit and combat inflation, the 
resulting increased cost of carrying the Fed- 
eral debt would be a small price to pay.” 

3. Unpegging the rates and prices on Fed- 
eral securities might cause a real panic, the 
T-easury group has argued, That might be 
just the way to destroy all public confidence 
ir. Federal obligations. 

On the contrary, says the FRB, the real 
danger to the future acceptance of Treasury 
issues is that the public will not buy them 
because it fears what inflation will do to their 
value. 

Furthermore, says the Board, it has no 
intention of moving out of the open market 
entirely; it will and must continue to par- 
ticipate in the buying and selling of the 
issues to maintain an orderly market and 
prevent any panic. Its point is, however, 
that it does not want to participate at pegged 
rates; nor always maintain its position on 
one side of the market—the buying side. 

4. The Federal debt has assumed over- 
whelming importance in the last 10 years in 
its effect on all financial developments, 
Previous theory on the effect of changes in 
the cost of credit no longer are valid. 

The Government debt is now half of the 
whole debt of the Nation. As a result, inter- 
est rates on private transactions are closely 
tied in with those on Government issues. An 
increase of one-half of 1 percent on Govern- 
ment issues would be quickly reflected by an 
equivalent rise elsewhere. 

If banks received another one-half of 1 per- 
cent interest on the Government holdings, 
they would have the prospect of at least that 
much of an increase on future commercial 
loans, so there would be no more incentive 
than before to hold on to the Federal secu- 
rities—in fact, probably less. 
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You are likely to hear a great deal more 
about the issue in the months to come. The 
fight will probably get worse before it gets 
better. 


F. EDITORIAL FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1951 


A dangerous maneuver 


There took place in Washington Wednes- 
day afternoon a meeting which should never 
have happened. That was the meeting be- 
tween Federal Reserve officials and President 
Truman, which the latter called at the White 
House. 

The President was taking sides with the 
Treasury in its firm stand to maintain low 
interest rates, and he wanted to impress the 
Reserve people with the importance of this. 
In other words, they ought to conduct them- 
selves and their operations in a manner to 
support a low-rate policy. 

Now, the reason that this meeting should 
not have happened is that the President has 
no authority to dictate to the Federal Re- 
serve. He appoints the members of the Re- 
serve Board, as vacancies occur, and he names 
the Chairman. But the Federal Reserve Act 
which gave birth to this central banking 
system specifically says that the Board shall 
report annually “to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall cause the same 
to be printed for the information of Con- 
gress.” 

So the Reserve Board is responsible to Con- 
gress, not to the President. And when the 
President steps in to tell Reserve officials 
what they ought to do, or ought not do, he 
is assuming power which he does not have. 

The Federal Reserve System was founded 
37 years ago with a specific aim in mind. 
That aim was to provide flexibility for the 
banking and credit operations of the coun- 
try. The aim was to set up an independent 
body which could regulate credit and 
money—in a way to combat excesses either 
of inflation or deflation. 

If the supply of credit becomes too tight 
and interest rates are too high, the Reserve 
System, under the theory of its founding, 
can take steps to make more credit avail- 
able. Resultant borrowing can expand busi- 
ness activity. If, on the other hand, too 
much credit is available and borrowing leads 
to inflationary excesses, then the Reserve 
System can take actions designed to curb 
credit. 

That is the theory of Reserve operations, 
but in recent years its practice has been 
curbed—to put it mildly—by political con- 
siderations. The Federal Government has 
become by far the biggest borrower. Not 
unnaturally, Treasury Secretary Synder is 
concerned at the interest cost of the Gov- 
ernment’s huge debt, which may become 
even larger. So he is putting all the power 
of his office behind maintenance of low in- 
terest rates. And the Federal Reserve has 
reluctantly cooperated by supporting the 
prices at which Government securities sell. 

The danger of that supporting practice is 
that it all but eliminates the Reserve’s power 
to control credit. Just why that is so is 
discussed elsewhere on this page by Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser, for many years economist of 
the Reserve Board. In recent months the 
Reserve officials have become more than re- 
luctant to continue their practice. They see 
the further inflation threatening; they be- 
lieve they should be free to do their part in 
combating it. Otherwise the aim originally 
given this central banking system is gone. 

But there is a much greater danger in this 
than appears on the surface. The power to 
inflate currency and credit is the power to 
destroy an economy. This can be done by 
printing currency or it can be done by limit- 
less expansion of credit. 

The Federal Reserve System was set up 
as a check on this power. But if its banks 
are to become ever-expansible stuffing boxes 
for Government securities, then the check 
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on inflation of Government and private credit 
is gone. 

The Congress in 1913 had this in mind 
when it passed the Federal Reserve Act. It 
saw the dangers, we're sure, of administrators 
who might lose all fiscal conscience. 

We believe the Reserve officials, despite 
White House pressure, should stick by their 
view—to be free to fight inflation. We 
hope, too, that Congress will ize the 
dangerous maneuver which the President has 
made. 


PROPOSED TAXATION OF INCOME FROM 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
there is pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives an extremely controversial 
measure which is designed to tax the in- 
come from municipal bonds. I now hold 
in my hand a number of telegrams, reso- 
lutions, and other forms of communica- 
tion which indicate that this proposal 
should be studied with great care by both 
Houses of Congress before it is enacted 
into law. 

To the end that the Senate may have 
before it the expressions of many New 
Jersey municipalities, I ask unanimous 
consent that these telegrams, resolu- 
tions, and other communications may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, and may be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams, letters, and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Care May, N. J., February 21, 1951. 
Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Commissioners City of Cape May strongly 
opposed to taxation of income from munici- 
pal bonds greatly increased interest on future 
issue of local bonds will cause further real 
estate tax increase. 
SAMUEL ELDREDGE. 
SoL NEEDLES, Jr. 
CARL YOUNGBERG. 


SAYREVILLE, N. J., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON: 

Respectfully urge your strong opposition 
to taxing income from municipal bonds since 
it will add greatly to already heavy burden 
of municipal financing. 

y BOROUGH OF SAYERVILLE, 
By FRANK P. KOLB, 
Borough Clerk. 
NEPTUNE Crry, N. J., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. RoBert C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Unalterably opposed to taxation of income 
from municipal bonds. Urge best efforts to 
block passage of pending bill before House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

BoroucH or NEPTUNE CITY, 
GEORGE E. AMBROSE, Mayor. 


Dumont, N. J., February 21, 1951. 
Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mayor and Council of Dumont, Bergen 
County, N. J., oppose proposal now before 
House Ways and Means Committee to tax 
income from municipal bonds. Such action 
would result in increasing interest paid by 
our tax income from municipal bonds; such 
action would result in increasing interest 
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paid by our taxpayers on bonds sold for 
municipal improvements. We ask you to 
exert all efforts to defeat proposal. 
JOHN R. ZELLWEGER, 
Borough Clerk. 
Tue CITY or East ORANGE, N. J., 
February 20, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HENDRICKSON: The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the City 
Council of the City of East Orange on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951, and approved by the mayor 
on February 20, 1951: » 

“Whereas it appears from the public press 
that the Congress of the United States has 
under consideration the Federal taxation of 
State and municipal securities; and 

“Whereas it is self-evident that the re- 
moval of the present tax exemption from 
future issues of municipal securities would 
greatly increase the interest rates munici- 
palities would have to pay on future borrow- 
ing: Be it 

“Resolved, That the mayor and members of 
the City Council of the City of East Orange 
do hereby record their opposition to any 
amendment to the law exempting the tax- 
ation of municipal securities, and do re- 
spectfully urge that the Members of Congress 
from New Jersey oppose any legislation 
tending to remove such tax exemption or 
to otherwise exercise Federal control over 
municipal finances; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH and ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, to Con- 
gressmen ROBERT W. KEAN and HUGH J. AD- 
DONIZIO, and to the executive director of the 
United States Conference of Mayors.” 

Very truly yours, 
ALICE I. WEBSTER, 
City Clerk. 
RiversiveE, N. J., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The members of the Township 
Committee of the Township of Riverside wish 
to register protest against the proposed leg- 
islature which would tax municipal bonds, 
and have asked that I urge you to oppose 
this measure. If enacted it would add at 
least 1 percent to the interest rates of any 
future municipal issues and add directly to 
the cost of government at the local level, 
which is at the present time a very expensive 
proposition. 

Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 

TOWNSHIP COMMITTEE OF THE 

TOWNSHIP OF 

ELMER T. DECHANT, 
Township Clerk. 
Crry or CAMDEN, 
February 21, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HENDRICKSON: Enclosed find 
certified copy of resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of Cam- 
den regarding its disapproval of the propo- 
sition of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
subject future issues of State and municipal 
bonds and securities to Federal taxation. 

We strongly urge you to vote against such 
proposition if the same ever comes before 
the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE E. BRUNNER, Mayor. 

Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury has 


to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives that future 
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issues of State and municipal bonds and 
securities be subject to Federal taxation; and 

Whereas such proposition would materially 
afiect the borrowing ability of municipalities 
and would result in a substantial increase in 
the interest rates which municipalities would 
have to pay on their future borrowings, which 
in many instances would be double the rate 
they are paying at the present time; and 

Whereas we believe such proposition would 
result in increasing the cost of local govern- 
ment and that such increased cost would 
necessarily be transmitted directly to the 
local taxpayers; and 

Whereas such proposition strikes at the 
very foundations of our system of govern- 
ment which has preserved the immunities 
from taxation between Federal and State 
Governments, which immunities have been 
dəfended repeatedly by the courts and Con- 
gress heretofore: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Camden, N. J., That it hereby 
records its disapproval of such proposition 
and strongly urges Congress to reject said 
proposal; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Members of Con- 
gress from this State. 

Dated February 21, 1951. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam very glad 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I think the Senator 
from New Jersey will find that he has a 
great many powerful allies throughout 
the country on the thesis to which he is 
now addressing himself. I speak for the 
New England cities. I know that all 
over the country there will be a feeling 
of very righteous indignation in regard 
to any proposal to tax the income from 
municipal securities. As the Senator 
knows, the burden already is becoming 
very heavy. The States certainly still 
have some rights as to their taxing pow- 
ers, rather than to have them taken over 
entirely by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. I know the Congress will zeal- 
ously guard the principle of States’ 
rights as it involves itself in this issue. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 
acted at the session today 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 

Mr. CASE, Will the Senator from 
Arizona tell us about the program for 
Monday? I understand that the first 
order of business for Monday will be the 
consideration of House bill 1 or the 
substitute therefor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Les; 
come first. 

Mr. CASE. Following that, will we 
consider certain proposed legislation 
coming from the Committee on Armed 
Services? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; first we shall 
dispose of House bill 1, the so-called 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951; 
and there is a possibility that following 
that we shall take up Senate bill 1, the 
— universal military-training 

Mr, CASE. I thank the Senator, 


that will 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until Monday next at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, February 
26, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., made the following state- 
ment before offering the prayer: 


Mr. Speaker, we do not have the text 
of the first prayer offered on September 
7, 1774, in the Continental Congress 
to which George Washington was a 
Delegate. 

The prayer which I would like to use 
today is, however, the first of which we 
have any record in the history of that 
Congress. It was offered by the first 
Chaplain, the Reverend Jacob Duché, in 
July 1776, shortly after the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Let us pray: 

“O Lord our Heavenly Father, high 


and mighty King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 


who dost from Thy throne behold all 
the dwellers upon earth, and reignest 
with power supreme and uncontrolled 
over all kingdoms, empires, and govern- 
ments—look down in mercy, we beseech 
Thee, upon these American States, who 
have fled to Thee from the rod of the 
oppressor and thrown themselves upon 
Thy gracious protection, desiring to be 
henceforth dependent only upon Thee. 
To Thee have they appealed for the 
righteousness of their cause. To Thee 
do they now look up for that counte- 
nance and support which Thou alone 
canst give. Take them, therefore, 
Heavenly Father, under Thy nurturing 
care. Give them wisdom in counsel and 
valor in the field. Defeat the malicious 
designs of our cruel adversaries. Con- 
vince them of the unrighteousness of 
their cause, and if they still persist in 
their sanguinary purposes, O let the 
voice of Thine own unerring justice, 
sounding in their hearts, constrain them 
to drop their weapons of war from their 
unnerved hands in the day of battle. 
“Be Thou present, O Lord of wisdom, 
and direct the councils of this honor- 
able assembly. Enable them to settle 
things upon the best and surest founda- 
tion, that the scene of blood may speed- 
ily be closed; that order, harmony, and 
peace may effectually be restored, and 
truth and justice, religion and piety 
prevail and flourish amongst Thy people. 
“Preserve the health of their bodies 
and the vigor of their minds. Shower 
down upon them and the millions they 
here represent such temporal blessings 
as Thou seest expedient for them in this 
world, and crown them with everlasting 
glory in the werld to come. All this we 
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ask in the name and through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. 
Amen.“ 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 1724. An act to provide for the re- 


negotiation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
Tart, and Mr. Butter of Nebraska to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
51-14. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 59. An act for the relief of Vernon 
Crudge. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1724) to 
provide for the renegotiation of con- 
tracts, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. DouGHTon, COOPER, 
DINGELL, MILLS, REED of New York, 
JENKINS, and Smirsox of Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the or- 
der of the House of February 12, 1951, 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] to read George 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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Mr. ADAIR read the Farewell Address, 
as follows: : 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made, 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict. regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much ecrlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not dis- 
approve my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
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circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
service faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wis- 
dom and virtue—that, in fine, the hap- 
piness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation, 
and so prudent a use of this blessing, as 
will acquire to them the glory of recom- 
mending it to the applause, the affection 
and adoption of every nation which is 
yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion, 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment, 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now dear 
to you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
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pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local discrimina- 
tions. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You 
have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence 
and liberty you possess, are the work of 
joint counsels, and joint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they addressed themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately 


to your interest.—Here, every portion of 


our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
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vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 


from an apostate and unnatural con- 


nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it, To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands, 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern 


‘Atlantic and western; whence designing 


men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views, One of the expedients 
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of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
gereral government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? Will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
latec than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
gcvernment, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopt- 
ed upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its prin- 
ciples, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and main- 
taining within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
fo: its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
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serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of the party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions: that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country: that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is tray their worst enemy. 
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The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolite power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward tc an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public ad- 
ministration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spiri of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monar- 
chial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged, 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire 
not to be quenched, it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent it bursting into 
a flame, lest instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments sncient and modern; 
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some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates — 
But let there be no change by usurpation, 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
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ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at Least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disroses each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill wit and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unn parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
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and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation, 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves, by arti- 
ficial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a differ- 
ent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
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or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so pe- 
culiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caps ice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
Gictated, 
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How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the 
hope that my country will never cease to 
view them with indulgence; and that, 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated 
to its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent. abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
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my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers, 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 
UNITED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 26, 1951, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referrec as follows: 


232. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
cases of Mary Louise Donovan, file No. 

CR 27498, and Allan Henry Red- 
ern, file No. Eee R 25793, requesting 
that they be wi ‘awn from those before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

233. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “A bill to provide for the redemption 
of District of Columbia tax stamps”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

234. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting the 
annual report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year July 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

235. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to enact certain 
provisions now included in the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act and the Civil Functions Ap- 
propriation Act, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

236. A letter from the executive secretary, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, transmitting a report covering the con- 
tracts negotiated by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics pursuant to the 
authority of section 2 (c) (11) and (16) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
Public Law 413, Eightieth Congress, approved 
February 19, 1948, during the period July 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

237. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 2, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Ohio River, with a view to 
determining the advisability of improve- 
ments for flood control on Mill Creek, W. Va., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on July 15, 1947; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 2262. A bill to 
authorize the attendance of the United 
States Marine Band at the celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the fortification of Dorchester Heights, 
Mass., and the evacuation of Boston, Mass., 
by the British, to be held in South Boston, 
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Mass., on March 17, 1951; without amendment 

(Rept. No. 152). Referred to the Committee 

K- 105 Whole House on the State of the 
nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. House Resolution 135. Reso- 
lution for the relief of Mrs. Rosaria Cusi- 
mano; without amendment (Rept. No. 128). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. > 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.588. A bill to confer juris- 
diction upon the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon certain claims of William 
Bergen; without amendment (Rept. No. 129). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 591. A bill for the relief of 
R. J. Scheuerman, Daniel Fuller, W. Har- 
desty, and John M. Ward; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 130). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 504. A bill for the relief 
of Japhet K. Anvil and Howard A. Monroe; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 131). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 609. A bill for the relief of Car- 
roll L. Vickers; with amendment (Rept. No, 
132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 646. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Inez 
B. Copp and George T. Copp; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 183). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 656. A bill to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States District Court 
for the District of New Mexico to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Al Parker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
134). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 703. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of D. A. Montgomery; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 185). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1148. A bill for the 
relief of Hanna Mussbach; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 186). Referred to the 
Committee of ti e Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1590. A bill for the re- 
imbursement of the S. A. Healy Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 137). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2304. A bill for the 
relief of Bernard F. Elmers; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 188). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2580. A bill for the re- 
lief of Alton Bramer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 139). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2622. A bill for the 
relief of John J. Franklin, James H. Brad- 
ford, William M. Orr Co., and Alex Mater; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 140). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2713. A bill for the 
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relief of Lt. Comdr. Evan L. Krogh; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 141). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2726. A bill for the 
relief of Daniel Lindsey Payne; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 142). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 593. A bill for the relief 
of Cleo C. Reeves, Floyd L. Murphy, and 
Fabian P. Durand; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 143). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee o) the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 626. A bill for the relief of 
Helmuth Wolf Gruhl; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 144). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 725. A bill to confer 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, determine, and render 
judgmer.: upon the claim of the Hawaiian 
Airlines, Ltd.; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
145). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 737. A bill for the relief 
of Judith Leone Banks; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 14€). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on tue Judici- 
ary. H. R. 787. A bill for the relief of 
Camillo James A band: with an 4mendment 
(Rept. No. 147). Referred to the Committee 
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Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 849. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor K. Savidge; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 148). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1253. A bill for the relief of 
Jack A. Witham; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 149). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KFATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1421. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Fernand Van Den Branden; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 150). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1692. A bill for the relief of Chester 
A. Macomber; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 151). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 2811. A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective utili- 
zation of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 2812. A bill providing for the in- 
creased jurisdiction of Federal courts in re- 
gard to the power to issue writs of habeas 
corpus in cases where officers of the United 
States are detaining persons in foreign coun- 
tries, regardless of their status as citizens, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 2813. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Collbran reclamation proj- 
ect, Colorado; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 2814. A bill to stimulate the invest- 

ment of venture capital in the production 
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of strategic and Critical metals or minerals; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 2815. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the same quantity 
of crude petroleum and certain of its deriva- 
tives to be imported during any calendar 
year free of import taxes into the United 
States from Canada as is imported during 
such year free of duty into Canada from the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2816. A bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 2817. A bill to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Hill County, Mont., 
for public park purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 2818. A bill to provide an additional 
income-tax exemption to certain physically 
handicapped individuals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 2819. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the same quantity 
of crude petroleum and certain of its deriva- 
tives to be imported during any calendar 
year free of import taxes into the United 
States from Canada as is imported during 
such year free of duty into Canada from the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WALT UR: 

H. R. 2820. A bill to clarify the right of 
sellers to engage in competition by in good 
faith meeting the equally low price of a com- 
petitor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_By Mr. VINSON: 

H. K. 2821. A bill to enact certain provi- 
sions now included in the Defense Appro- 
priation Act and the Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 2822. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of land and interests in 
land by the Army and the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. f 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 2823. A bill to provide for the label- 
ing of products containing syr.thetic rubber; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 2824. A bill to liberalize the require- 
ment for payment of pension in certain cases 
to veterans and their widows and children, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 2825. A bill to provide that certain 
naval officers who, during World War I, were 
recommended for prcmction to the rank of 
commodore shall be considered to have held 
such rank; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 2826. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact for the disposition, allocation, diversion, 
and apportionment of the water of the Co- 
rumbia River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 2827. A bill to grant succession to the 
War Damage Corporation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R: 2828. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain temporary war housing to the 
Housing Authority of Clackamas County, 
Oreg.; to the Comittee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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: By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2829. A bill to exempt the members 
and certain employees of the President’s 
Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights from the operation of certain 
conflict-of-interest statutes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 2830. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation of a Federal officer or employee shall 
be subject to State tax only in the State 
where he is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 2831. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons committed by State courts who are 
beneficiaries of the Service or narcotic ad- 
dicts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution designating 
the week of February 14 in each year as Amer- 
‘ican Heart Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res. 65. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 69. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. Con. Res. 71. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ‘TOLLEFSON: 

H. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the exercise of the veto to prevent 
Communist China from becoming a mem- 
ber of the United Nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico, relative to 
building a post-office building at Bernalillo, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, relative to constructing 
Chifio Dam, on the Rio Grande above Cerro, 
Taos County, N Mex.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular ‘Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, relative to respecting 
proposed administrative requirements sought 
to be imposed upon the State of New York 
regarding public assistance programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 2832. A bill for the relief of Leszek 
Kazimierz Pawlowicz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2833. A bill for the relief of Rudolf 
Bing and Nina Bing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 2834. A bill for the relief of Jacinto 

Pilar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 2835. A bill for the relief of Edwin K. 
Stanton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2836. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Getty Pinkerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 2837. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Edith Esther Long Ears; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 2838. A bill for the relief of Tokufi 
Baba; to tne Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2839. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ushi 
Yamauchi and Hatsue Yamauchi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary- 

H.R. 2840. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hee 
Shee Wong Achuck; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2841. A bill for the relief of Yai Wing 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Masami Hori; Setsuko Hori, and Yoshiko 
Hori; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2843. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Kusano Dung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

H. R. 2844. A bill for the relief of Hideko 
Nakano Kawano and Frances Hideko Ka- 
wano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2845. A bill for the relief of Suge 
Matsuhashi Gomoto and Misako Matsu- 
hashi Gomoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2846. A bill for the relief of Masako 
Natori Kamemoto and Ann Akemi Kame- 
moto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2847. A bill for the relief of Emiko 
Usuzaka Hanano and Allen James Hanano; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2848. A bill for the relief of Etsuko 
Ogata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2849. A bill for the relief of Taeko 
Matsuda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2850. A bill for the relief of Noriko 
Endo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2851. A bill for the relief of Miyoko 
Matsumoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 2852. A bill for the relief of Quon 
Mee Gee, also known as Loui Siu Lin; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2853. A bill for the relief of Shizue 
Sakurada; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 2854. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Fumie Maeda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 2855. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
Laskowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 2856. A bill for the relief of Jan J. 
Wojciechowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 2857. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
H. Dulity; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2858. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 2859. A bill for the relief of Miss Con- 
cepcion Pangtay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 2860. A bill for the relief of Inez 
Pryer (Sister Mary Carmel); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

F. R. 2861. A bill for the relief of Serafina 
Perchiazzi and Roberto Perchiazzi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions - 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


62. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
disapproving House Joint Resolution 131, and 
Senate Joint Resolution 20; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

63. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of the 
New York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce with reference to the statute of limita- 
tions in connection with the crime of espio- 
nage against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.. - 

64. Also, oncurient resolution of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly of New York; memorializ- 


exempt employees of the State and political 
subdivisions. thereof from the present wage- 
stabilization order; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

65. Also, concurrent resolution of the Sen- 
ate and Assembly of the State of New York; 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States respecting proposed administrative re- 
quirements sought to be impasad upon the 
State of New York regarding public assist- 
ance programs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

66. By Mr. RABAUT: Petition of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union of the U. S. A., branch 
781, Detroit, Mich., protesting against reli- 
gious persecution in Slovakia, in particular 
the imprisonment of Bishop John Vojtassak, 
Bishon Michael Buzalka, and Bishop Paul 
Gojdic; to the Committee on Fereign Affairs. 

67. Also, petition of the Common Council 
of the City of Detroit urging the Congress of 
the United States to give immediate approval 
of the agreement between the United States 
and Canada for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
the sweet refreshment of sleep restor- 
ing the frayed edges of care and for the 
beckoning glory and the fresh vigor of 
the new day and a new week. Lead us 
this day in the paths of righteousness, 
for Thy name’s sake. Enable us to fill 
swift hours with mighty deeds, to bear 
the fret of care, the sting ef criticism, 
the drudgery of unapplauded toil; to 
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think clearly, to act kindly, to play man- 
fully our part in the life of our time, to 
strike our blow for freedom and, keep- 
ing to the end of our brief day the un- 
broken vigil of the inner light, to leave 
the world the better for our sojourn 
in it. In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 22, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KEFAUVER was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate during the present week 
because of official business. 

On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Younc was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 


the Senate today, tomorrow, and 

Wednesday. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
meeting jointly, were authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Murray, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Lone, and by unani- 
mous consent, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in- 
vestigating the RFC was authorized to 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Grorce, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet for the 
remainder of this week during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO IMMI- 
GRATION, NATURALIZATION, AND NA- 
TIONALITY—NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
S. 716 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement concerning the joint public 
hearings to be held on S. 716, to revise 
the laws relating to immigration, natu- 
ralization, and nationality, and for other 
purposes, and the companion House bill, 
H. R. 2379. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Public hearings will 
begin at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, March 6, 
1951, in room F-82 in the Capitol. Those 
persons who desire to be heard should 
communicate with Mr. Richard Arens, 
staff director, Subcommittee on Immi- 
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gration and Naturalization, room 449B, 
Senate Office Building. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, sev- 
eral members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will be called out 
of the city tomorrow, for the purpose of 
inspecting certain defense impact areas 
and the housing problems and plans, 
arising therefrom in connection with 
legislation which is before the commit- 
tee. I ask that those members of the 
committee be excused until Thursday 
morning. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, lam wonder- 
ing how many Senators are to be left 
on this floor. We have already excused 


members of the Armed Services Com- 


mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and other committees. There is 
highly important legislation now before 
the Senate. I am sure that before there 
is a vote on the substitute to the bill, 
H. R. 1, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I may say I am not 
asking that members of those commit- 
tees be excused today. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator not 
request that they be excused for the re- 
mainder of the week? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No, I did not. I 
asked that they be excused tomorrow. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say that sev- 
eral of the Senators expected to be here 
today, because of the unfinished business, 
and they therefore scheduled the trip for 
tomorrow. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Hayden Millikin 
tt Hendrickson Monroney 
Brewster Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Nixon 
Byrd Holland O'Conor 
Cain Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Hunt re 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Case Jenner tonstall 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnston, S. O. Smith, N J. 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. O. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Welker 
Ferguson McFarland erry 
Flanders McKellar Wiley 
Magnuson Williams 
Fulbright Malone 
George Martin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from Connecticut 
[Mr. BENTON and Mr. McMaxon] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr, Ropert< 
son] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] is absent on official business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces} is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
McCartHuy] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr, Morse} are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YouneG] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY 
QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senate for a moment. 

I have discussed with the distinguished 
minority leader the question of quorum 
calls. The Senate has been losing an 
average of at least 30 minutes each 
morning on quorum calls and much 
more than that during the day. While 
it is difficult to avoid all quorum calls 
preceding the consideration of unani- 
mous-consent proposals, motions of 
Major consequence, and similar impor- 
tant legislative matters, there is no rea- 
son why we cannot save the time un- 
necessarily lost through quorum calls 
upon the convening of the Senate. 
Therefore, it would be just as well if the 
first ringing of the bell at 12 o'clock 
were regarded hereafter as a call for 
Senators to be present. 

Therefore, since it is agreeable to the 
minority leader, beginning tomorrow we 
shall not ask for a quorum call at the 
beginning of the day’s session, but shall 
proceed immediately with the trans- 
action of routine business on the conven- 
ing of the Senate at 12 o’ciock. Senators 
who have routine business must be here 
at 12 o'clock. We can save at least half 
an hour of the time of the Senate each 
day, and we can probably conclude each 
day’s session half an hour earlier every 
evening by following that course. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
minority have been advised of the an- 
nouncement just made by the majority 
leader. The question was discussed at a 
policy meeting, and I was informed that 
the Members present felt tha“ the ma- 
jority leader should proceed in the 
fashion he has indicated. Notice has 
now been given. From now on all Sen- 
ators should realize that there will be no 
quorum call at the beginning of the 
session, and that the Senate will im- 
mediately proceed to the transaction of 
routine business. 
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Of course this arrangement does not 
affect the regular procedure with re- 
spect to quorum calls in connection with 
important motions, unanimous consent 
requests, or questions of that kind. The 
purpose is merely to help expedite the 
work of the morning hour following an 
adjournment, or the trans gtion of 
morning business following a recess. I 
believe it is a good procedure. The mi- 
nority will recognize the new procedure 
suggested by tht distinguished majority 
leader and give ‘ull cooperation, now 
that the announcement has been made 
and every Senator has been put on no- 
tice as to the procedure. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators may be permitted to 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
make reports from committees, make in- 
sertions in the Rercorp, and transact 
routine business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONFIRMATION OF ROUTINE NAVAL 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report certain nomi- 
nations in the Navy. They are routine 
nominations, None of them is above the 
rank of lieutenant commander. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the reports will be received. 
Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the nominations? The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, 
the nominations are confirmed; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT COR- 
PORATION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 64) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, Eightieth 
Congress, approved June 29, 1948, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, February 26, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION oF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Mary Louise Don- 
ovan and Allan Henry Redfern from a report 
relating to aliens whose deportation he sus- 
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pended more than 6 months ago, transmitted 
to the Senate on January 16, 1950; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CERTIFICATIONS OF Cost OF DAMAGES CAUSED 
BY UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES AT CER- 
TAIN PUBLIC AIRPORTS 


Two letters from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, cer- 
tifications by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics of the cost of rehabilitation and 
repair of damages caused by the United 
States military forces at certain public air- 
ports (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES E. COLLIFLOWER AS 
MEMBER OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, the nom- 
ination by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of James E. Colliflower for 
reappointment as a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Concurrent Resolution 3 


“Concurrent joint resolution ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and known as the 
twenty-second amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to the 
terms of office of the President 


“Whereas the House of Representatives 
on February 6, 1947, and the United States 
Senate on March 12, 1947, both by the con- 
stitutional two-thirds thereof passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to be 
known as the twenty-second amendment to 
the Constitution; and 

“Whereas said proposed amendment was 
submitted to the States for ratification upon 
March 26, 4947, and said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, is in the following words, 
to wit: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. No person shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than 
twice, and no person who has held the of- 
fice of President, or acted as President, for 
more than 2 years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President, shall be 
elected to the office of President more than 
once. But this article shall not apply to any 
person holding the office of President when 
this article was proposed by the Congress, 
and shall not prevent any person who may 
be holding the office of President, or acting 
as President, during the term within which 
this article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress’: 
Be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Mexico (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the proposed amendment 
No. 22 to the Constitution of the United 
States of America be and the same is hereby 
ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico; be it further 
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“Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be im- 
mediately forwarded by the secretary of 
state of the State of New Mexico, under 
the great seal, to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

“Tipo J. CHAVEZ, 
“President, Senate. 
“NATALIE S. Buck, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“CALVIN Horn, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SANTOS QUINTANA, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to th: Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Joint resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Thirty-Second Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montrna, the senate 
concurring, commending and endorsing 
the action of the Congress of the United 
States in brancing Communist China an 
aggressor and opposing the admission of 
Communist China into membership of the 
United Nations and further recommending 
that said Congress take further action 
requesting economic sanctions be imposed 
upon Communist China by all the coun- 
tries of the United Nations 
“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 

atives of the State of Montana (the senate 

concurring therein): 

“Whereas the country of Communist China 
has been guilty of flagrant and naked ag- 
gression in its invasion of Korea; and 

“Whereas said country of Communist 
China shows no evidence of being a peace- 
ful nation, nor of abiding by the dictates of 
international law; and 

“Whereas said country of Communist 
China persists in its open defiance of the 
United Nations and has clearly shown that 
it is not a peaceful and law-abiding mem- 
ber of the countries of the world, but on 
the contrary has been and continues to be 
guilty of international banditry: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That we do hereby most heart- 
ily commend the Congress of the United 
States of America for its action in request- 
ing the United Nations to brand Communist 
China as an aggressor against the peoples 
of the world and we do fu:ther commend 
said Congress for its action in voicing its 
sentiment to the United Nations that said 
country of Communist China be not ad- 
mitted into membership in the United Na- 
tions; be it further 

“Resolved, That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States to ad- 
vise the United Nations that such Congress 
urges and requests the said United Nations 
to cause to be imposed against Communist 
China, economic sanctions to the end that 
no member country of the United Nations 
shall, in any manner, conduct trade with 
Communist China, nor will any such mem- 
ber nation furnish to Communist China any 
supplies of any kind or nature whatsoever; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
joint resolution be forwarded by the Goy- 
ernor of this State to the Secretary of State 
of the United States of america, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“CHARLES A. MAHONY, 
“President pro tempore of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States 
and to the Honcrable James E. Murray 
and ZaLes N. Ecton, United States Sen- 
ators from Montana, and to the Honorable 
MIKE MANSFIELD and WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
Representatives in Congress from Montana, 
requesting ‘hat Congress continue and en- 
hance its program of rehabilitation of the 
landless Indian in Montana, known as 
nonwerds 


“Whereas before World War II the Goy- 
ernment of the United States had under- 
taken a program of rehabilitating the land- 
less Indian: in Montana, which program was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the war and 
has not since been resumed; and 

“Whereas many Montana Indians, who for 
the most part reside on the outskirts of 
verious cities and towns in the State, are 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and their living condi- 
tions are deplorable, in that said Indians do 
not receive the common necessaries of life: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolveu by the Thirty-second Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Montana of 1951 now in 
session (the senate and house of representa- 
tives concurring), That we do most earnestly 
pray that the Congress of the United States 
resume and continue an adequate program 
of relief for the nonward Indians, com- 
monly known ^s landless Indians of Mon- 
tana, to the end that said Indians may ulti- 
mately become self-supporting and may in 
the meantime not be denied the common 
necessaries of life; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted by the secretary of the state 
of Montana to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana. 

“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Ory J. ARIS3TRONG, 

“Speaker of the House. 

“Approved February 1, 1951. 

“JOHN W. BONNER 
Governor.“ 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Washington, D. C., signed by 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart, legislative secretary, 
relating to the negotiation of peace in Korea, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Racing Commissioners, at 
Miami Beach, Fla., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation which would dis- 
criminate against racing as a national 
pastime, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JENNER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of Indiana; to 
the Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 9 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact effective legislation which 
will provide for the investigation of and 
the removal of the cause of flood condi- 
tions in the Maumee Valley 


“Whereas the Maumee River, together with 
the St. Marys and St. Joe Rivers, forms a 
basin covering approximately 7,000 square 
miles, the acreage of which is devoted to 
highly beneficial agricultural pursuits and 
manufacturing activities; and 

“Whereas the topography of said acreage 
is such that severe damage has resulted from 
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flood conditions which, as estimated by the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers for 
the Fort Wayne area alone, amounted to 
losses of more than $6,000,000 between the 
years of 1913 and 1944; and 

“Whereas the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers, in preliminary surveys made 
along the St. Marys River, estimated more 
than $280,000 in average annual losses on 
farm lands alone; and 

“Whereas due to the ever-increasing tempo 
of the civil defense program, there is a press- 
ing necessity for expediting flood control 
projects in the entire Maumee River Basin in 
order to protect the farm areas therein for 
all-out production of food, and the manu- 
facturing centers thereof for all-out produc- 
tion of defense materials: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana (the house 
of representatives concurring) : 

“SECTION 1. The Eighty-seventh General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana does here- 
by memorialize and petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact effective legisla- 
tion which will provide for the investigation 
of and the removal of the cause of said pro- 
longed periods of floodwaters in said Mau- 
mee Valley. 

“Sec. 2. The secretary of the senate is di- 
rected to forward copies of this resolution 
to the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
to the Clerk of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each United States Senator 
and Congressman from Indiana.” 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND 
TROOPS ABROAD—RESOLUTION OF 
MICHIGAN SENATE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred a resolution introduced in 
the Senate of the State of Michigan by 
Senator Charles Feenstra, and adopted 
by that body February 7, 1951. 

It is entitled “A Resolution Disapprov- 
ing the Contention of the President That 
He Has Powers To Commit Armed Forces 
of the United States Without the Assent 
of the Congress and To Make Other Com- 
880 Not Specifically Authorized by 

W.“ 

In placing in the Record this impor- 
tant resolution on a matter of greatest 
importance to this body and to the Na- 
tion at this time, I we uld also like to 
invite attention to my remarks on the 
Senate floor January 22, 1951, on the 
subject of Power of the President To 
Send Troops Abroad Without Specific 
Authorization by Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate Resolution 19 
Resolution disapproving the contention of 
the President that he has powers to com- 
mit Armed Forces of the United States 
without the assent of the Congress and to 
make other commitments not specifically 
authorized by law 

Whereas in the present world crisis the 
President of the United States makes public 
claim that he has powers to send elements 
of the armed services of the United States 
to any portion of the world by virtue of his 
position as Commander in Chief and to com- 
mit them to such courses of action as he 
may deem advisable; and 

Whereas the stationing of our forces indis- 
criminately under such a procedure may 
lead inevitably to conditions which will 
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amount to a state of war, whether by of- 
fensive or defensive action; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States grants solely to the Congress the pow- 
er to devlare war, and by necessary implica- 
tion the power to control actions which 
would lead to war, and such power is not 
affected by any treaty or constitutional 
statute now in effect, including the Atlantic 
Pact, which, as advocated by Senator ARTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG, requires that the provisions 
of the treaty be carried out by the parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan disapproves both the claim of 
power by the President and his actions in 
committing armed service elemente in ac- 
cordance with this claim of complete free- 
dom of action in international affairs, with- 
out the authority of the Congress, and the 
Constitution; and be it further 

Resolved, That because the employment 
of the United States Marines in foreign 
lands does not constitute an act of war, the 
President shall not be restricted in his tradi- 
tional authority to utilize the combat forces 
of the Marine Corps in the protection of the 
United States’ interest abroad; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Senator Tarr of Ohio, Sen- 
ator GEORGE, of Georgia, Senator FERGUSON, of 
Michigan, and other leaders of both parties 
be supported in their fight to assert the right 
of the people to constitutional processes in 
their international relationships. 

Adopted by the Senate February 7, 1951. 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


TEXTILE STRIKE—LETTER FROM CITY 
COUNCIL OF LOWELL, MASS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a letter from 
William H. Sullivan, city clerk of Lowell, 
Mass., relating to the textile strike in 
that area, and ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recoagp, as follows: 

Crrx or LOWELL, Mass., 
February 20, 1951. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, JR., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Lowell City Council in 
regular meeting held on Tuesday, February 
20, 1951, voted unanimously to instruct the 
city clerk to write to you and Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
from this section, enlisting your aid in bring- 
ing about a settlement of the textile strike 
in this area. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, 
City Clerk. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN ALLE- 


GANY COUNTY, MD.—RESOLUTION OF 

MARYLAND HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, House Resolution No. 11, 
proposed by the Allegany County dele- 
gation, and adopted by the Maryland 
House of Delegates. 

It deals with a matter which is of the 
utmost urgency to the people of that 
area, because of the depressed employ- 
meni situation there, a situation which 
demands any attention which can be 
given it on the Federal level. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


House Resolution 11 


Resolution requesting that residents of Alle- 
gany County be used on the flood preven- 
tion and control work now being carried 
on 
Whereas there is a broad program of work 

being carried on in Allegany County for the 

more effective prevention and control of 
fiood waters in that area; and 
Whereas at the same time the Allegany 
County area has been one of the sections 
of the country most seriously affected by 
unemployment and economic insecurity; and 
Whereas it would help materially in the 
economic rehabilitation of this area if resi- 
dents of Allegany County were given pri- 
mary consideration for the Jobs made pos- 
sible through the flood prevention and flood 
control work: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Delegates of 

Maryland, That the War Department give 

primary consideration to residents of Alle- 

gany County for the job opportunities made 
possible by the flood prevention and flood 
control project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 

House be instructed to send copies of this 

resolution to the Secretary of Army and to 

each of the eight Members of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 

States. 

By the house of delegates, January 24, 1951. 
Introduced, read the first time, and 
adopted. 
By order 
JOHN C. LUBER, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
RAYMOND H. MILLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PAYMENTS TO VET- 
ERANS—RESOLUTION OF PRIVATE WIL- 
LIAM H. ROTAN POST, NO. 219, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the members of Private William 
H. Rotan Post, No. 219, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, of Baltimore, Md., I pres- 
ent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the post 
with regard to the discontinuance of pay- 
ments to veterans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas in his recent budget message to 
Congress the President of the United States 
recommended the discontinuance of paying 
benefits to veterans in all cases that are not 
proven service-connected cases and that all 
such cases should be handled by local char- 
itable institutions and welfare boards; and 

Whereas as many of the veterans now 
drawing such benefits are just as deserving 
of those benefits as the service-connected 
cases and are unable to earn a livelihood be- 
cause of their physical condition, to force 
them to apply to local welfare agencies would 
be a grave injustice; and 

Whereas it has always been considered the 
duty of the Federal Government, and justly 
80, to take care of those men they have taken 
from their homes and their families to fight 
the battles of their country: Be it 

Resolved by Private William H. Rotan Post, 
No. 219, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in regular meeting at Balti- 
more, Md., Thet this recommendation of the 
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President be vigorously opposed, and be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Department of Maryland, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, for its adoption and then forwarded 
to national headquarters for consideration; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Congressmen 
representing the State of Maryland asking 
that they oppose any such change in vet- 
erans’ benefit laws. 
WILLIAM W. CRANDELL, 
Commander, 
CHARLES F. SIMONS, 
Adjutant. 


MAINTENANCE OF ADEQUATE SERVICES 
TO VETERANS—RESOLUTION OF COOK- 
FULLER POST, NO. 70, AMERICAN 
LEGION, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a resolution 
which I have this morning received from 
Cook-Fuller Post, No. 70, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Wisconsin, 
located at 540 Washington Boulevard 
in Oshkosh. This resolution pertains to 
the maintenance of adequate services by 
the Veterans’ Administration to the vet- 
erans of that area. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the Recor» as an indication of the senti- 
ments of many other veterans’ organiza- 
tions on this same issue elsewhere in my 
State and throughout our country. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas it has been announced by the 
Veterans’ Administration that due to budget 
cuts, all one-man Veterans’ Administration 
offices are to be closed; and 

Whereas this closing includes the contact 
office which has been operating in Oshkosh, 
Wis., since 1946; and 5 

Whereas this office now serves some 35,000 
veterans who have served their country in 
three wars, the largest veteran population 
served by any Veterans’ Administration of- 
fice in the State, with the exception of the 
regional office in Milwaukee; and 

Whereas this office now makes some 500 
veteran contacts a month, including vet- 
erans at the Winnebago State Hospital, State 
prison at Waupun, and the hospital for the 
criminally insane at Waupun; and 

Whereas this office now is in a centralized 
location, over 50 miles from the nearest office 
to the north in Green Bay, over 100 miles 
from the nearest office to the west in Wausau 
(which office is to be closed in July), and 
over 80 miles from the nearest office to the 
south in Milwaukee; and 

Whereas Mr. E. L. Dahlen, local Veterans’ 
Administration contact representative, has 
been doing an excellent job of serving the 
veterans in this large and heavily populated 
area; and 

Whereas it is believed that a discontinu- 
ance of such service would be a serious hard- 
ship to a very large number of veterans who 
are entitled by law and by service to their 
country to Veterans’ Administration help; 
and 

Whereas it is realized in these times of na- 
tional emergency all nonmilitary expendi- 
tures must be reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum consistent with the welfare of the 
citizens of our country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Cook-Fuller Post, No. 70, of 
the American Legion, Department of Wis- 
consin, does go on record as favoring a careful 
reexamination of the proposed reduction of 
Veterans’ Administration services to vet- 
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erans, with special emphasis to be placed on 
the maintenance of the greatest amount of 
service to the greatest number of veterans; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Veterans“ Administration head- 
quarters, to the Bureau of the Budget, to 
United States Senators JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
and ALEXANDER WILEY, and to United States 
Representatives WILLIAM K. Van PELT and 
Rem F. MURRAY. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 248. A bill authorizing the President of 
the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year (Rept. No. 129); 

S. 249. A bill for the relief of Ruzena Pelan- 
tova (Rept. No. 130); 

S.277. A bill for the relief of Lily Pfan- 
nenschmidt (Rept. No. 131); 

S.300. A bill for the relief of Lloyd F. 
Stewart (Rept. No. 132); and 

S. 361. A bill for the relief of Herk Vis- 
napuu and his wife, Naima (Rept. No. 133). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 60. A bill for the relief of Cilka Elizą- 
beth Ingrova (Rept. No. 134); and 

S. 463. A bill for the relief of Alice de Bony 
de Lavergne (Rept. No. 135), 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 336. A bill to amend Public Law 441, 
Eighty-first Congress, so as to provide for 
the annual proclamation of National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day (Rept. No. 136). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 699. A bill for the relief of James Shell- 
enberger, Jr.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
138). 

CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROL— 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably an original 
joint resolution to extend the present 
rent-control law for 90 days. The joint 
resolution was unanimously approved by 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency today. In the discussion which 
led to the approval of this joint resolu- 
tion, which merely carries further the 
law as it is today, the committee felt 
that extended hearings were necessary 
on any new rent-control law. The pres- 
ent law expires in March, and the com- 
mittee could not go extensively into a 
new law. It is the desire of the com- 
mittee, and so stated, that under the 
National Defense Act, when we rewrite 
the law which expires in June, a new 
title be inserted, under the national 
defense set-up, to take care of rent con- 
trol. We believe that the people who 
own homes or those who rent should be 
treated on an equality with other people 
whose properties may be controlled or 
may not be controlled. Although all 
members of the committee who were 
present, of whom I think there were 10, 
voted for the joint resolution continuing 
rent control for 90 days, the right was 
reserved on the part of some members to 
decide whether they wish to vote for it 
when the resolution is considered on the 
floor. They merely acquiesced in its 
being placed on the calendar at this time 
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in the interest of protecting defense 
areas which are now under rent control. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and placed 
on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) 
to continue for a temporary period the 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, was read twice by 
its title and placed on the calendar. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port favorably an original concurrent 
resolution, favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aiiens, and I submit 
a report (No. 137) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. _ The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 15) was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 


pended deportation for more than 6 months: 
Diaz, Guadalupe, or Guadalupe 


Ram rez- Villasenor. 
X Marini, Domenico, or Dominic 
Marini or Richard or Ricardo Marino or Wil- 


Hem Simard. 


, Miah, Barik. 
, Pelosi, Elindo. 
, Rosenberg, Esther (nee Wein- 


baum). 

Abramowitz, Kurt Emanuel, 

, Bojdoveanu, Rouja, or Rouja 

Theodor Bojdoveanu (nee Petrovic or Rouja 

or Ruja Draganova). 

, Bourgeois, Joseph Henry. 

Caralis, Athina (nee Perimenis). 
Caro-Solis, Saul, or Saul R. 

Solis; Tomas Saucedo; Saul R. Solid or Ralph 

Hernandez Calaviz. 

, Cumberbatch, Hilton, or Wil- 
liam Cumberbatch or Goldbrun Cumbertatch 
or Joseph Bailey. 

, Ferreira, Antonio Hunurato, or 
Antonio H. Ferreira. 

| McCormick, Phyllis Albertha, or 

Felice Albertha McCormick (nee Sicard). 
Taylor, Myron Watson Maynard, 
or Myron Watson Maynard Clifford, Marian 
Watson Maynard Taylor, Marian Watson 
Maynard Clifford, alias Rose Watley, “Gwen- 


dolyn,” Gwennie. 
—— Wahlin, Peter Abram. 


700K Carabajal, Ramon, or Ramon 

Cruz Carbajal-Duran or Ramon Carbajal or 
Ramon C. Carbajal. 
Carbajal, Mario Reynaldo, 
Carbajal, Martha Alicia. 
Johnson, Eric Gottfried (alias 
nson alias Eric Johansson). 
‘a Rodriguez-Alaniz, Rafael. 
Rodriguez, Lucila Rios De. 
Santana, Estuardo Ismael, or 
Estuardo Santana. 

* 2 n 


Margaret Teresa 


John N. Anagnoson. 
Christopher, Herman Emanuel. 
Masongsong, Francisco. 

4, Papakritikos, Apostolos, or 
Apostolos Papalikas. 
Petrunt, Elide Liliana Maria. 
$. Richards, Ginette (nee Gin- 
ette Ben Loulou). 

Vagianos, Pantelis, or Panteles 


Vagianos, 
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Woods, Michael Patrick. 
Yong, Soo Yee, or Soo Yee 
Young or Joe Sing. 

Accattatis, Francesco, or Fran- 
cesco Accattatis Chalons d'Orange. 

X $. Banchieri, Albert Massimiliano, 
or Albert Massimiliano Mario Banchieri or 
Albert Banchieri. 

Carmona, Gavina. 
Carmona, Saturnino. 
East, Vivian Carmen (nee Vin- 


cent). 
, Gabo-Peysner, Naum Neemia, 
or — Gabo-Pevsner. 
E Gabo-Pevsner, Nina Serafima, 
or Nina Serafina Gabo or Nina S. Gabo- 
Pevsner. 


Garufi, Francesco Rosario. 
Gergo, Alexander or George, or 
Sandor Gergo. 
Margaritis, Anastasia Peter. 
Rodrigues, Antonio Bento. 
Towey, Oswald Joseph. 
Villari, Francesco. 

$. Carvajal, Enrique Barbour, or 
Enri ue Barbour. 

, Barbour, 

denas, or Cecelia Barbour C. 
Celis Car enas). 

ai, Castanos, Nicolas John. 
Collado y Tramullas, Concep- 


Cecelia Celis Car- 
(nee Cecelia 


Cordaro, Filippo, or Philip Cor- 
daro. 
, Derouet, Monique Jeanne-Jo- 
sephe, or Monique Derouet Baldwin. 
Gemal, Fortune Debbah. 

Hem, Margarethe Christine 


Iovine, Arcangelo, or Archie 


Kalitovich, Joseph. 
Lindley, Catherine (nee Gran- 


Murono, Ginzo. 
, Murono, Hisako. 
Ostern, Leif. 
Russell, Birgitta (nee Leh- 


Sharashewsky, Goldies or Shear. 
Zaspal, Anton, or Anton Zaspel 


or Laspals (alias Frank Korout). 
ey Biondo, Salvatore, 
Biond 


or Sam 


Hee, Fong Man. 

Rosenberg, Toby Lena, or Maria 
Luisa Nasco or Alejandrino Nasco Echegaray. 
, Schnitzer, Johann, or Johann 
Otto Schnitzer or John Schnitzer. 

Anttila, Laina Maria (nee Tant- 
tinen). 

Esse Cheng, Ta Kwai, or David Tak- 
wai Chen: 

Drucker, Michael. 

Eaton, Daniel Richard, or Renee 
Yves Bernard. 

Go, Chong-Hu. 

Go, Lian Hiong, or Lim Lian 


Gramlich, Margaret Isabel. 
Lanzendorfer, Karin Frienda 
Josephine. 

Larishenko, Mdward Rubes. 

, Markus, Sara. 

, Merdjanian, Antipas, or Antipas 
Panos Merdjanian. 


FEE Modny, Agnes (nee Agnes Re- 


Moskovic, Emil. 
Moskovic, Juliana. 
Palacios, David, or Estanislao 


Romero, Manuel Gonzalez, or 
Manuel Perez Gonzales or Manuel Gonzalez. 
Schiff, Paul. 

Szewecki, Lewek, or Leon Sze- 
wek Szenecki. 

Tepe, Agnes Bridget Mary Rose 
(nee O Connor). 

Torres-Rojas, Jose. 
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Viamis, Christos Demetrios, or 
Chr: 2 or Christ Demetre Vlamis. 
x Frydman, Grzegorz, or G. Fryd- 


man. 
Ess. Frydman, Gusta (nee Wincyg- 


Gilson, Hermina or des Bouvrie. 
Giokaria, Georgios or Gordon or 


Hall, Elfriede Maria (nee 


Schwarze). B 


— Jubran, Abdallah, or Abdallah 
Jubran Sarsour. 
Loukakos, Michael John or 


Lucacos. 

, Nostas, Hanna Giries Elias. 
Nostas, Hanne Habib. 

, Spitz, Alice. 

„Vespa, Giovanni or Gianni, or 


John Vespa. 
, Walter, Grethe Ingeborg (nee 
Pedersen). 
Alessi, Filippo. 
Duran, Martha, or Martha 


Duran y Pruna. 

7 Lee, Lat Chun. 
| Loncarevic, Stanko, or Stanley 
or Stanley Novak. 
, Raniers, Leopold Leonard. 
Saake, Georg Gottlieb. 
Simon, Aziz Addine. 
Singer, Alojzy. 

E Smucler, Aron, 
Smucler or A. Sinclair. 
<q, Tsangaris, Stephen Parascos, or 
Stefanos Tangaris, 

— Alves-Lico, 
(nee Eveleigh). 

2 , Alves-Lico, Angela Louisa. 
| Anastaspoulas, Demetrios Gre- 
gorlos, or Demetrios Anastaspoulas. 

, Beecher, Ahuura (nee Vaha- 


or Arcadia 


Dorothy Louisa 


pata). 
X „Benson, Brian Leslie. 

Camblin, Vivian May. 

, Clark, Harry. 

„ Clark, Maude M. (nee Smith), 

De Bezeredy, Maria, or Maria 

Amie Anna De Bezeredy or Maria Amalia 

Anna Saxinger or Maria De Beseredy. 

Esber, Ragheb Jemil. 

. Farr, Cynthia Kirpalani (nee 

Cynthia Dick). 
Friese, Ursula Johanna Mon- 
a 


Georgacas, Demetrius John. 
Glasner, Juda. 
Glasner, Debora Renee (nee 


Hansen, Hildemar, or H. Han- 


Nayudu, Yellesetty Rammo- 


— O' Carroll, Anne Cecelia (nee 
Dillon). 

2 Oundjian, Krikor. 
, Ritsos, George (or Giorgios). 
Schallert, Nancy. 
Spirou, Konstantinos Georgios, 
, Tacandgas, Thomas John, or 
Athanasios Ionnis Tacandgas. 
Ali, Rais or Alli, or Ali Rais. 
; Anub, Benito. 
Aumiller, Helen, or Magdalena 


Aumuller. 

Blattner, Fritz Wilhelm, or 
Friedrich Blattner. 

, Chanin, Marcus, or Mare Janis 
y = or Mare Abronowitch Kanin. 


sea, Chanin, Eva, or Eva Richter De 


Janis 


De Chavarria, Piedad Palomares. 

De Nichilo, Sergio. 

De Nichilo, Anna Maria. 

De Nichilo, Gicacchino. 

„ De Miranda, Maria De La Lux 

Secura, or Luz Segura De Miranda. 

Devide, Giuseppe. 

Gergely, Olga, or Olga Gerbeley. 
Herrera-Martinez, Pablo, or 


Pablo Herrera. 


, Hsuan, Hu Hui, or Hui Hsuan 


Hsuan, Hu Hui, Mrs., or Chao, 

Chin Hui or Hu Ching Hui Chao. 
E Kane, James Joseph, or Joseph 

James Kane. 

, Klipstein, Hanna Lisa. 

Lanfreschi, Frank or Francesco. 

Linehan, Francis Joseph. 

, Lujan-Valenzuela, Adalberto, or 

Alberto ‘Guzman-Alvarez or Alberto Alvarez 

Guzman or Alberto Guzman, 

Mendoza-Solorio, Rafael. 

Pasalbessy, Dominggues James. 
Peopping, Ruby Mary (nee 

Nash, formerly Ruby Mary Brown). 

, Reikop, Alexander. 

Schmidt, Willy Leo or Rosebel. 

, Soghikian, Azad. 

Thelen, Fritz. 

Venegas, Manuel Subia. 

3 Woersching, Julia May (nee 

Hattaway 

HE, Youzkatlian, Zacharia Hagier, or 

Zaren Yozgatlian. 

Ahmed, Abed. 

Andrelos, Erotokritos Joannis, 

or Edward John Andrellos. 

Berkley, John Francis, 

Dell’Accio, Raffaele. 

Erman, Sadan. 

Hill, Grace Amelia Margaret 


or Andrew "Klonides or Andrew Couniadis or 
Kounides or Andrew Kimitrios Kouniadis, 


essed, Papadopoulos, Basile Panagiotis 


Remarez, Paulino (alias An- 
tonio or Anthony Gonzales alias Pauline An- 
toni). 


„Turnbull, Francis Elizabeth. 

, Turnbull, Elroy. 

, Van Der Steen, Theodore Johan, 

Von Ehrenbilt, Adolf Tercelli. 
Wright, Beatrice Ellington Hall, 

or Annis Veritas. 

Yang, Alvie. 

Yang, Tsan Zing (alias John 


| Yang, Stella Chuang-Hua (alias 


Yang, George. 
„Allen, Rosario Lagon (nee Rosa- 


, Codazzi, Bruno. 
, De Alcantra, Catalina Vera, or 


cantar. 

Gabel, August. 

Gelber, Louis, or Label Gelber. 
Gioyannuccl, Iole Dipillo. 

, Kamuroon, Mohamed Jin Allie, 
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„Pan, Wen Yuan. 
„Pan, Julia Wen-Tsal, or Wen 


Tsai Sung. 


Rallis, Nicholaos Ioannis, or 
Nikola Rallis. 


, Triantafilidis, Athanasios Geor- 
Chan, Lee Pui, or Jean Wong or 


1 Cheng, Lillian Lily, or Kily Ping 
Fung Lam. 

, Chudzinski, Charles Edward, or 
Charles Edward Schoessler. 
Chudzinski, Richard Alexander. 
, Davis, Iris (nee Bowe). 
Dias, Manuel. 
, Geen, Tan Tat. 
, Hakamaki, Vaino Albert. 
d. Kommatas, Dionysios, or Dennis 


, Lozada-Calva, Alfonso, or Al- 
fonso Doia 
weea, Mavros, Constantinis Treodoris, 


Needham. Martha Kate. 
Radonich, Ljubicà, or Liou- 
bites Radomitch or Violet Radon. 

. Readigos, Jose Jorge, or Jorge 
Readigos or F Jorge Readigos or Jose Jorge 
Gonzalez Readigos. 


, Ronneberg, Henry Gert. 

, Soggin, Settimio Severo. 

, Vassarino, Salvatore. 
Vanwolvelaerd, Marcel Lieven 


Amezcua-Mora, Conrado. 
Antonelli, Salvatore (alias Sal- 


Aviles-Huerta, Antonio. 
„ 1 James, or Julian H. Si- 


Tallis O'Mae Jordan or Tallie or Tallis Joan 
Jorgani 


Chen, James Ling, or Ling Chen, 
„Chen, Lenore Yung-Su Loe (nee 


Lenore Yung Sul Loe). 

, Christelstein, Alexander. 

„De Muchnik, Maria Rozwazof- 
; Di Salvatore, Romualdo, 


, Flores-Lopez, Antonio. 
, Freeman, Cecil Llewelyn. 


turo Navarro. 
, Gerstmeyer, Carl Frederick. 
, Gregorio, Joaquim, 
, Heredia-Alejandre, Ventura, or 


„ Hyppa, Jr., ‘Aili Maria (nee 
Aili Maria en)» 


McKenna, Eugene Glenn, or 
Eugene Glenn Obermeier. 
„Monteiro, Ignatius. 
„New Janet Tufts. 
Peterson, Annie Pitblado, or 


. Man, Chin. 
, Mansoor, Faraj Hanna, 
„ Martos y Milla, Juan Antonio, 


, Mills, Joseph Charles, or Joseph 
Christmas Mills or Joseph Charles Mills or 


Joseph C. Mills. 
= Mui, Hoh Cheung. 


Navarro, Felix Pulido. 


rique Ruiz. 
Ema Signorelli, Carmelina (nee Car- 
melina Albano). 


Sung, Kim Joon, or John Starr 


AE Tonyi, 
E ura Scheiber. 


, Toussulis, George John, 


Edith Laura Gosz, or 
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, Drekoff, Max Ernest. 
Estevez, Domingo Manuel Me- 


Ezra, Moise. 
, Giannecchini, Giuliano, or Wil- 


Goldberg, Goldie or Olga, or 

Goldie Lemkin. 
Gross, Regina Roszi Weisz. 

Guzman-Cutierrez, Jose. 

, Johansson, Emil Johannes, 

, Kennedy, Adele Cardoso, 

Kube, Ella Anna Bertha, or 


Kubota, Takejiro. 
Leung, Woot-Tsuen Wu (nee 


Joseph McFarlane. 

— Ruela, Joao Jose Tavares, or 
Joao Da Silva Gravato or Johnnie Da Silva. 
Santa, Josephine, or Josefina 
Reus or Josefa Ramira Manuella Reus 
Fernand 


Silberstein, Elias. 
Takeuchi, Yudzuru. 
Vargas, Manuel, or Manuel Var- 


Zanco, Michael. 
Almeida, Antonio. 
Batho, Blanche Mary (nee 
Blanco, Salvatore Lo. 

, Cavazos-Cavazos, Fortino. 

, Cavazos, Ramona Arroyo De. 

3 Chen, Margaret Mih, or Mar- 
garet Huan Ching Mih or Mi Huan Ching. 

, Churchwell, Violet Eileen (nee 
Flood). 


— Conde, Cristina Hontoria, or 
Cr a Hidalgo Hontoria. 
sea, Crabb, Roy Albert. 


Enca Cruz y Castaner, Antonio Maria, 
or Antonio Cruz Gomez or Tomy M. Cruz. 
, Daenen, Louis Lodewyk. 


, Desimone, Adelfina, or Adelfina 
Paliotta. 


— Ehrlich, Abraham Jacob, or Ab- 
raham J. Ehrlich or Abraham Altar Jacob 
Ehrlich. 


Haldas, George, or Georgiou 
Haldas. 


— Kurej, Jan Andrejco, or John 
Andreko Kurey or John Kurey or John An- 
drez Kurey or John A. Kurey. 


Marco, Ollia. 
Meland, Johan, or John Meland. 
Menendez, Miguel Armando. 

Ovadia, Victoria Goldstein, or 
Paliotta, Vincenzo, 


or James 


Wong, Bert, or Yuan-Shu. 
Wong, Ruth, or Yuan-Hua. 
Anagnostopoulos, John Demos- 


Busch. 
— | Blumen, Julius Maximillian, or 
Julius Busch. 


Carone, Michele, or Nicola 
Vernola. 
, Courtney, Earle Mathew, 


„Esposito, Michele. 


1951 


Eg Farrell, Umeyo Wada, or Nick- 
name May. 


„ Iglesias, Manuel, or Inocente 


Kavouksorian, John Kevork. 

x g$. Langan, Lorna, or Mrs. John 
Langan or Lorna Brown or Joan Landon or 
Joan Manners. 


Ozores, Indalecio, or Tony 


|, Ozores, Carmen (nee Franklin). 
, Pernice, Mary (nee Mary She- 
gerian, alias Dikronouhi Shegerian, alias 
Dikronouhi Seropian). 
Schatz, Bezalel. 
Sochikian, Henri, 
Soghikian or Haigaz Soghikian. 
Arellano de Ochoa, Maria Del 
Socorro (nee Maria Del Socorro Arellano, 
alias Socorro Arellano). 
, Bolling, Lida (mee Ling or Lida 
g Bolling). 
Brandel, Berndt David Harald. 
Bruce, Jane (nee McCue). 
Bruce, Veronica. 
Chang, Hsiao Hsueh. 
, Chang, Chou-Tung. 
, Cholinas, John George, or John 


or Henry 


Calafatis. 


Dolik, Zaven. 
Dorrnveld, 


* Dowd, etude (Geertruida) 
(Beertruida) (nee Sohl). 
Gil Da Silveira, Henrique Mel- 


quiades. 
Herr, Henry Curt. 
Hoogland, Lucrecia. (nee Diaz 


Koop, or Jose 


, Kapp, John, or Johan Kapp. 

McCartney, Arthur Liu. 
Medina, Mariano Jerez, or 

Mario Jerez Medina. 

Mirabito, Giuseppe. 

Montgomery, Murray Richard- 


son. 
, Shegerian, Lily, or Lily Shega- 
rian or Shousanik Seropian. 
oison, Kristine (nee Strom- 
berg). 
Tanju, Haluk, or Zeynelabidin 


Haluk Tanju. 
— Tanju, Muazzez (nee Yuksek- 


tepe). 
| Toohill, Birgit Bremmer, or 

Birgit Gorm Bremmer (maiden name). 
Torre De Cohoon, Maria Luisa. 
Weber, Harold. 
, Weinstock, Rachel Rosenberg, 
or Rachel or Rechel Weinstock. 

zumo, Clara (nee Whitehead, 
Miere). 
Alupay, Petronilo Betanga. 
Bredeson, Oscar E., or Oscar 


2 4, Cazulo, Julio Alvarez, or Julio 
Cazulo Alvarez or Jose Julio Cazulo or Julio 
O. 
Cipelli, Maria Queberint. 

De Pinho, Augusto Jose. 
Farre, Armando Alcaniz (alias 
Armando Alcaniz alias Armando Alcaniz 
Ferrer or Martinez). 
Gerontges, 


Ioannis, or John 
Rontg 
, Gow, Donald Yardley. 

Johnson, Randi Harda (nee 


Ja_obsen). 
| Kampi, Peter, or Peter Campi or 


Joe Kiss. 
Lederman, Hyman. 
Lederman, Bertha (nee Roten- 


, Lightenstein, Alois Raoul. 
, Marcozzi, Bernard, or Bernardo 


Marinelli. 

, Marguier, Andre Lucien, 

, Pasela, Joseph. 

Petkovits, Francescos, or Fran- 
giscos Ioannis Petcovits or Petkovich or 
Frank Petcovits. 
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| Portokalides, Panayotis, or 
— Portokalidis or Paul Morris. 
Sekropoulos, Evangelos, or 


Evangelos Sekros. 
smith, Wanda Cathleen, or 
Mary Carol Chachula. 
Ece, Sowerby, Arthur De Carle. 
Stewart, William, or William 


Tan, Edwin Shing, or Edwin 

Tom, or Tom Sun or Tom Soon or Edwin 
Tan or Shing Tan. 

Ess. Taylor, Lilica Filomila, or Lilika 
Anastasios Bidouri (nee Vidouri). 

3 Telles-Rodriguez, Rafael. 
Veser, Josef Anton. 

Yoneyama, Asaye Ichihashi 
(Asaye Ichihasi). 

E Maykemper, John Henry, or 
Henry Maykempe. 

MM kemper, Maria. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 23, 1951, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 59) for the relief of 
Vernon Crudge. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY) : 

S. 950. A bill to amend the act authorizing 
the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 951. A bill to prescribe the weight to be 
given to evidence of tests of alcohol in the 
blood, urine, or breath of persons tried in 
the District of Columbia for certain offenses 
committed while operating vehicles; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) : 

S. 952. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
of certain lands to the Ogden (Utah) Cham- 
ber of Commerce; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 959. A bill for the relief of Peter E. 

Kolesnikoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 954. A bill for the relief of Dr. Charles 
Gordon Rennick Sell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 955. A bill to exempt from tax the trans- 
portation of persons on boats used for fishing 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 956. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
several States over offenses committed by or 
against Indians on Indian reservations; and 

S. 957. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
State of Nebraska over offenses committed by 
or against Indians on Indian reservations; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (for him- 
self and Mr. WHERRY) : 

S. 958. A bill for the relief of the Alma 
Cooperative Equity Exchange, Alma, Nebr., 
and others; and 

S. 959. A bill for the relief of the Farmers 
Cooperative Equity Exchange, Republican 
City, Nebr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 960. A bill to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the No- 
gales sanitation project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 961. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to enter into supplemental agree- 
ments relative to post-office building leases; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: of Colorado: 

S. 962. A bill for the relief of Emily Carl- 
strom; and 

S. 963. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Aldo Ghilarducci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 964, A bill amending chapter 213 of title 
18 of the United States Code relating to limi- 
tation of action for falsification of evidence 
of citizenship; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request) : 

S. 965. A bill to amend section 125 of the 
National Defense Act to provide that dis- 
tinctive mark or insignia shall not be re- 
quired in the uniforms worn by members of 
the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Air; and 

S. 966. A bill to enact certain provisions 
now included in the Defense Appropriation 
Act and the Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 967. A bill to provide for the payment 
of claims arising out of authorized training 
by members of the National Guard of the 
United States, Air National Guard of the 
United States, and Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard of the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. IVES (for himself, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Smiri of New Jersey, and Mr. HENDRICKSON) 
introduced Senate bill 968, granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to an inter- 
state compact relating to mutual military 
aid in an emergency, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. McCARRAN (by request) introduced 
Senate bill 969, to amend sections 241 and 
242 of title 18, United States Code, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 970. A bill for the relief of Esther v. 
Worley; and 

S. 971. A bill for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 972. A bill to amend the Dependents As. 
sistance Act of 1950 to provide for the pay- 
ment of a basic monthly allowance for 
quarters to personnel of the uniformed sery- 
ices on account of dependent minor brothers 
and sisters; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 973. A bill to amend section 73 of the 
act of January 12, 1895, as amended, relat- 
ing to the printing, binding, and distribution 
of the Statutes at Laige, and sections 411, 
412, and 413 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to the printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK, and Mr. Ecron) introduced Senate 
bill 974, to strerigthen the law with respect 
to bribery and graft, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 
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(Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. Wx, Mr, 
FERGUSON, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
FLANDERS, Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, Mr. 
Ture, Mr. DworsHax, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Eum- 
PHREY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. CORDON, Mr. YOUNG, 
and Mr. GILLETTE) introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 38, authorizing and directing an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the extent of concentration and 
monopolistic practices in the oleomargarine 
industry, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported an original 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) to continue 
for a temporary period the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
which was ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar, and appears under a reparate heau- 
ing.) 


INTERSTATE COMPACT BETWEEN NEW 


YORK AND NEW JERSEY FOR MUTUAL 
MILITARY AID 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smirx], and the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to an in- 
terstate compact, negotiated and en- 
tered into between the States of New 
York and New Jersey, relating to mutual 
military aid in an emergency, and I ask 
unanimous consent that following these 
remarks there be printed in the Recorp 
a statement I have prepared, briefiy ex- 
plaining the bill, together with the text 
of chapter 16 of the laws of 1951 of the 
State of New York, and the text of this 
bill. I should like to call attention to 
the fact that the text of chapter 2.0f the 
Public Laws of 1951 of the State of New 
Jersey was printed in the RECORD of 
February 19, commencing at page 1308. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and properly referred, and 
without objection, the statement, the 
text of chapter XVI referred to, and the 
bill, will be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

The statement by Mr. Ives is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Ives RELATIVE TO 
INTERSTATE COMPACT FoR MUTUAL MILITARY 
Am IN AN EMERGENCY 
On the 12th of December 1950, Governor 

Dewey and Governor Driscoll, on behalf of 

their respective States, entered into a com- 

pact for mutual military aid. 

The compact by its terms, does not be- 
come effective until approved by the legis- 
latures of the signatory States and the con- 
gent of Congress is granted. Other States may 
become party to the compact (art. II). The 
compact has been approved by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Jersey (ch. 2 of 
the Public Laws of 1951; approved Febru- 
ary 1, 1951) and the Legislature of the State 
of New York (ch. 16, sec. 7, Laws of 1951; 
approved February 16, 1951). The New Jer- 
sey compact was approved by a unanimous 
vote of both houses of the legislature. The 
New York compact was unanimously ap- 
proved in the assembly, and was approved 
by a vote of 34 to 1 in the senate. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPACT 

The purpose of the compact is to provide 
for the joint use of the military forces of 
the party States in case of an emergency. 
This emergency is defined to include inva- 
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sion or other hostile action, disaster, or in- 
surrection. The military missions provided 
for, in such a contingency, would include, 
among other things, the protection of inter- 
state bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, and 
all other vital installations, plants, and facil- 
ities, as well as the military support of civil 
defense agencies. Provision is also made 
for fresh pursuit of enemy forces across 
State lines (art. I). 

A committee for mutual military aid is 
established to make plans for the employ- 
ment of military forces pursuant to the com- 
pact (art. III). Such plans must be inte- 
grated with the cmergency plans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States (art. IV). 

In case of an emergency, the Governor of 
a signatory State may request the assistance 
of the military forces of another signatory 
State to carry out the purposes set forth 
above and the compact provides a procedure 
for the recall of such forces (art. IV). 

Reciprocal legal protection for military 
forces while engaged in military duties be- 
yond the borders of their home States is 
provided (art. VI). In addition provision 
is made for the sharing of costs and expenses 
arising out of the operation of the compact 
(art. VII). 

It should be noted that the agreement 
provides a legal basis for the military pro- 
tection of interstate bridges and tunnels by 
State forces. Representatives of First Army 
Headquarters have requested the aid of State 
forces in carrying out this mission. 


The text of chapter 16 of the Laws cf 
1951 of the State of New York is as 
follows: 

(Ch. 16) 

An act to amend the military law, in relation 
to the militia and to approve an interstate 
compact for mutual military aid in an 
emergency, entered into by the Governor 
with the Governor of the State of New 
Jersey 
The people of the State of New York, rep- 

resented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. Subdivision 5 of section 1 of the 
military law, as added by chapter 825 of the 
laws of 1950, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“5. Except as to military courts, the terms 
‘military’ and ‘military and naval’ shall mean 
army or land, air or air force and navy or 
naval.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 2 and 6 of such law, as 
added by chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, 
are hereby amended to read, respectively, as 
follows: 

“Sec, 2. Militia of the State; division and 
composition: The militia of the State shall 
be divided into the organized militia, the 
State reserve list, the State retired list, and 
the unorganized militia. The organized 
militia shall be composed of an army na- 
tional guard and an air national guard which 
forces together with an inactive national 
guard shall comprise the New York National 
Guard; the New York Naval Militia; the New 
York guard whenever such a State force shall 
be duly organized and such additional forces 
as may be created by the Governor. 

“The unorganized militia shall consist of 
all able-bodied male residents of the State 
between the ages of 17 and 45 who are not 
serving in any force of the organized militia 
or who are not on the State reserve list or 
the State retired list and who are or who 
have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States, subject, however, 
to such exemptions from military duty as are 
created by the laws of the United States. 

“The State reserve list and the State re- 
tired list shall include the persons who are 
lawfully carried thereon on the effective 
date of this act and such persons who may 
be transferred thereto or placed thereon by 
the governor in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 
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“The terms ‘organized militia,’ ‘all or any 
part of the organized militia,’ ‘organized 
militia or any part thereof’ and ‘organized 
militia or any force thereof, whenever used 
in this chapter, unless a different meaning 
is plainly required by the context, shall be 
deemed to include any unit, component, 
element, headquarters, staff or cadre thereof 
as well as any member or members.” 

“Sec. 6, Ordering organized militia into 
active State service. 1. The governor shall 
have power, in case of invasion, disaster, in- 
surrection, riot, breach of the peace, or im- 
minent danger thereof, to order into the ac- 
tive service of the State for such period, to 
such extent and in such manner as he may 
deem necessary all or any part of the organ- 
ized militia. Guch power shall include the 
power to order the organized militia or any 
part thereof to function under the opera- 
tional control of the United States Army, 
Navy or Air Force commander in charge of 
the defense of any area within the State 
which is invaded or attacked or is or may be 
threatened with invasion or attack. 

“2. Upon the request of either the sheriff 
of a county or the mayor of a city, when- 
ever it shall be made to appear to the gov- 
ernor that there is a breach of the peace, 
riot, resistance to process of this State or 
disaster or imminent danger thereof, the 
governor may order into the active service 
of the State, for such period, to such extent 
and in such manner as he may deem neces- 
sary all or any part of the organized militia. 
The compensation of all officers and enlisted 
men, while on duty or assembled pursuant 
to this subdivision, and all expenses incurred 
in connection with such duty or as a result 
thereof shall be paid in the manner pre- 
scribed by section 211 of this chapter.” 

Sec. 3. Such lew is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new section, to be section 
6-a, to follow section 6, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6-a. Organizations and volunteers 
from the unorganized militia. To the ex- 
tent permitted by the Constitution of the 
United States, the governor may, at any time, 
order, authorize or recognize such organiza- 
tions of the unorganized militia, or of des- 
ignated classes thereof, or of volunteers 
therefrom, as he may Geem to be for the 
public interest, and may prescribe there- 
for such parts of the regulations governing 
the organized militia as may be applicable 
thereto or establish such regulations there- 
for, or both, as he may deem proper. The 
governor may, at any time, provide for the 
separate organization, or authorize the en- 
listment in organizations of the unorganized 
militia, of persons volunteering for such 
service, not otherwise subject to military 
duty under section 2 of this chapter.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 7, 12 and 22 of such law, 
as added by chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, 
are hereby amended to read, respectively, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. Draft of unorganized militia. 1. 
Whenever it shall be n in case of 
invasion, disaster, insurrection, riot, breach 
of the peace or imminent danger thereof or 
to maintain the organized militia or any 
force thereof at the number required for 
public safety or prescribed by the laws of 
the United States, the governor may call 
for and accept from the unorganized militia 
as many volunteers as are required for serv- 
ice in the organized militia or he may direct 
the members of the unorganized militia or 
such of them as may be necessary to be 
drafted into the organized militia or any 
force thereof. 

“2. Whenever it shall be necessary in case 
of invasion, disaster, insurrection, riot, 
breach of the peace, or imminent danger 
thereof, the governor may direct the mem- 
bers of the unorganized militia or such of 
them as may be necessary to be drafted 
under such regulation as he may prescribe 
into the active service of the State, to serve 
as directed by him.” 
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“SEC. 12. Vice chief of staff to the gov- 
ernor. There shall be a vice chief of staff 
to the governor who shall serve as such at 
the pleasure of the governor. The vice chief 
of staff shall be appointed by the governor 
from among the commissioned officers on 
the active list of the organized militia upon 
the recommendation of the chief of staff and, 
while holding such title, shall have the rank 
of a general officer or flag officer. He shall 
have such duties as may be prescribed by 
the chief of staff and shall act in place of 
the chief of staff during his absence or dis- 
ability. 

„Spo. 22. Service without the State. The 
governor may order the organized militia or 
any part thereof to serve outside of the bor- 
ders of this State or of the United States in 
order to perform military duty of every de- 
scription and to participate in parades, re- 
views, cruises, conferences, encampments, 
maneuvers or other training, and to parti- 
cipate in small arms and other military com- 
petitions and to attend service schools.” 

Sec. 5. Such lew is hereb; amended by 
inserting therein a new section, to be section 
22-a, to follow section 21, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22-a. Compacts for military aid: 1. a. 
With the prior or subsequent consent of the 
Congress of the United States, the Governor 
is authorized to enter into, amend, supple- 
ment, and implement agreements or com- 
pacts with the executive authorities of other 
States and the Dominion of Canada and 
any of the Provinces thereof, providing for 
mutual military aid, and matters incidental 
thereto, in case of invasion or other hostile 
action, disaster, insurrection, or imminent 
danger thereof. 

“b. Such agreements or compacts may in- 
clude but shall not be limited to provisions 
for joint military action against a common 
enemy; for the protection of bridges, tun- 
nels, ferries, pipelines, communication facili- 
ties, and other vital installations, plants, and 
facilities; for the military support of civil 
defense agencies; for the fresh pursuit, by 
the organized militia or military forces or any 
part thereof of a signatory into the jurisdic- 
tion of any other signatory, of persons acting 
or appearing to act in the interest of an 
enemy government or seeking or appearing 
to seek to overthrow the Government of the 
United States or of any signatory; for the 
powers, duties, rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the members of the organized 
militia or military forces of any signatory 
while so engaged outside their own jurisdic- 
tion; for such other matters as are of a mili- 
tary nature, or incidental thereto, and which 
the Governor may deem necessary or proper 
to promote the health, safety, and welfare of 
the people of this State; for the allocation 
of all costs and expenses arising from the 
planning and operation of such agreements 
or compacts. 

“2, Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed or interpreted as expressing a 
limitation, directly or indirectly, of the power 
of the Governor to enter into, and to amend 
or supplement, such compacts, with legal 
force and effect and without the legislative 
authorization expressed herein.” 

Sec, 6. Section 23 of such law, as added by 
chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. Application of this chapter to 
service without the State. The provisions 
of this chapter shall apply to the members 
of the organized militia while serving with- 
out the State and while going to and re- 
turning from such service without the State 
in like manner and to the same extent as 
while serving within the State. Courts- 
martial and courts of inquiry may be con- 
vened and held in units of the organized 
militia while serving without the State with 
the same jurisdiction and powers of pun- 
ishments as if held within the State and 
offenses committed without the State may 
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be tried and punished either without the 
State or within the State.” 

Sec. 7. The compact for mutual military 
aid in an emergency, entered into by the 
Governor on the 12th day of December, 1950, 
with the Governor of the State of New Jersey, 
as hereinafter repeated, is hereby approved 
according to its terms and, notwithstanding 
any defect, irregularity, or omission of any 
lawful requirement or lack of statutory au- 
thority therefor, is hereby legalized, ratified, 
and confirmed and the provisions of such 
compact shall have full force and effect: 


“An INTERSTATE COMPACT ror MUTUAL MILI- 
TARY AID IN AN EMERGENCY 


“ARTICLE I 


“1. The purposes of this compact are: 

“a. to provide for mutual military aid and 
assistance in an emergency by the military 
forces of a signatory State to the military 
forces of the other signatory States or of the 
United States, including among other mili- 
tary missions, the protection of interstate 
bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, communi- 
cations facilities, and other vital installa- 
tions, plants and facilities; and the military 
support of civil-defense agencies; 

“b, to provide for the fresh pursuit in case 
of an emergency, by the military forces or 
any part or member thereof of a signatory 
State into another State, of insurrectionists, 
saboteurs, enemies, or enemy forces or per- 
sons seeking or appearing to seek to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
or of a signatory State; 

“c. to mase provision for the powers, 
duties, rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the members of the military forces of a sig- 
natory State while so engaged outside of their 
own States. 

“2. a. ‘Emergency’ as used in this com- 
pact shall mean and include invasion or 
other hostile action; disaster, insurrection, or 
imminent danger thereof. 

“b. ‘State’ as used in this compact shall 
include any signatory State. 

“c. ‘Military forces’ as used in this com- 
pact shall include the organized militia, or 
any force thereof, of a signatory State. 


“ARTICLE IL A 


“This compact shall become effective as to 
the signatory States when the legislatures 
thereof have approved it and when the Con- 
gress has given its consent either before or 
after the date hereof. Any State not a party 
to this compact at the date hereof may be- 
come a party hereto, 


“ARTICLE IT 


“The Governor of each signatory State or 
his designated military representative shall 
constitute the committee for mutual mili- 
tary aid for the signatory States. It shall be 
the duty of the committee for mutual mili- 
tary aid to make joint plans for the employ- 
ment of the military forces of the signatory 
States for mutual military aid and assistance 
in case of emergency. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“1. It shall be the duty of each signatory 
State to integrate its plan for the employ- 
ment of its military forces in case of emer- 
gency with the joint plans recommended by 
the committee for mutual military aid and 
with the emergency plans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

“2. In case of emergency, upon the request 
of the Governor of a signatory State, the 
Governor of each signatory State, to the ex- 
tent consistent with the needs of his own 
State, shall order its military forces or such 
part thereof as he, in his discretion, may find 
necessary, to assist the military forces of the 
requesting State in order to carry out the 
purposes set forth in this compact. In such 
case, it shall be the duty of the Governor of 
each signatory State receiving such a request 
to issue the necessary orders for such use of 
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the military forces of his State without the 
borders of his State and to direct the com- 
mander of such forces to place them under 
the operational control of the commander 
of the forcos of the requesting States or of 
the United States which may be engaged in 
meeting the emergency. 

“3. The Governor of any signatory State, in 
his discretion, may recall the military forces 
of his State serving without its borders or 
any part or any member of such forces, 

“ARTICLE V 

“In case of an emergency, any unit or 
member of the military forces of a signatory 
State which has been ordered into active 
service by the Governor may upon order of 
the officer in immediate command thereof 
continue beyond the borders of his own State 
into another: gnatory State in fresh pursuit 
of insurrectionists, saboteurs, enemies or 
enemy forces or persons seeking or appear- 
ing to seek to overthrow the Government of 
the United States or of any one of the signa- 
tory States, until they are apprehended by 
such unit or member. Any such person who 
shall be apprehended or captured in a signa- 
tory State by a unit or member of the mili- 
tary forces of another signatory State shall 
without unnecessary delay be surrendered to 
the military or police forces of the State in 
which he is taken or to the forces of the 
United States. Such surrender shall not 
constitute a waiver by the State of the mili- 
tary forces making the capture of its right 
to extradite or prosecute such persons for 
any crime committed in that State. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“1, Whenever the military forces or any 
part thereof of any signatory State are en- 
gaged outside of their own State in carrying 
out the purposes of this compact, the indi- 
vidual members of such military forces so 
engaged shall not be liable, civilly or crimi- 
nally, for any act or acts done by them in 
the performance of their duty. 

“2. The individual members of such forces 
shall have the same powers, duties, rights, 
privileges, and immunities as the members of 
the military forces of the State in which they 
are engaged, but in any event, 

“3. Each signatory State shall save harm- 
less any member of its military forces wher- 
ever serving and any member of the military 
forces of any other signatory State serving 
within its borders for any act or acts done by 
them in the performance of their duty while 
engaged in carrying out the purposes of this 
compact. 

“ARTICLE VII 

“1. Each signatory State shall provide, in 
the same amounts and manner as if they 
were on duty within their own State, for the 
pay and allowances of the personnel of its 
military forces, and for the medical and hos- 
pital expenses, disability and death benefits, 
pensions and funeral expenses of wounded, 
injured, or sick personnel and of dependents 
or representatives of deceased personnel of 
its military forces, in case such personnel 


shall suffer wounds, injuries, disease, dis- 


ability, or death while engaged without the 
State pursuant to this compact and while 
going to and returning from such other sig- 
natory State. Each signatory Stute shall 
provide in the same amounts and manner as 
if they were on duty within their own State 
for the logistical support and for other costs 
and expenses of its military forces while en- 
gaged without the State pursuant to this 
compact and while going to and returning 
from such other signatory State. 

“2. Any signatory State rendering outside 
aid in case of insurrection or disaster not 
the result of invasion or hostile action, shall, 
if it so elects be reimbursed by the signatory 
State receiving such aid for the pay and al- 
lowances of its personnel, logistical support 
and all other costs and expenses referred to 
in section 1 of this article and incurrred in 
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connection with the request for aid. Such 
election shall be exercised by the Governor 
of the aiding State presenting a statement 
and request for reimbursement of such costs 
and expenses to the Governor of the request- 
ing State. 

“ARTICLE VII 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict the power of any 
signatory State in case of an emergency af- 
fecting that State only, to provide for the 
internal defense of any part of the territory 
of said State or for the protection and con- 
trol of any bridge, tunnel, ferry, installa- 
tion, plant or facility, or any part thereof 
within the borders of such State or to pro- 
hibit the enforcement of any laws, rules, and 
regulations or the execution of any plan with 


regard thereto. 
“ARTICLE IX 


“This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding on each signatory State until 
the legislature or the Governor of such State 
gives notice of withdrawal therefrom. Such 
notice of withdrawal shall not be effective 
until 6 months after said notice has been 
given to the Governor of each of the other 
signatory States. 

“In witness whereof, the States whose Gov- 
ernors have signed below, have become parties 
to this compact. 

“December 12, 1950. 

“ [SEAL] THOMAS E. DEWEY, 

“Governor of New York. 
“Attest: 
“Tuomas J. CURRAN, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New York. 
“[SEAL] ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, 
“Governor of New Jersey. 
“By the Governor: 
“LLOYD B. MARSH, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New Jersey.” 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed as limiting or attempting to 
limit, directly or indirectly, the power of the 
Governor to enter into any such compact or 
minimizing the legal force and effect thereof, 
or indicating the necessity for legislative 
authorization, approval, ratification, or con- 
firmation thereof. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


The bill (S. 968) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to an inter- 
state compact relating to mutual mili- 
tary aid in an emergency, introduced 
by Mr. Ives (for himself, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, and Mr. 
HENDRICKSON), was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to an interstate 
compact, relating to mutual military aid in 


an emergency, negotiated and entered into 


by the States of New York and New Jersey, 
which compact reads as follows: 


“An INTERSTATE COMPACT ron MUTUAL MILI- 
TARY AID IN AN EMERGENCY 
“ARTICLE I 

“1, The »urposes of this compact are: 

“a. to provide for mutual military aid and 
assistance in an emergency by the military 
forces of a signatory State to the military 
forces of the other signatory States or of the 
United States, including among other mili- 
tary missions, the protection of interstate 
bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, com- 
munications facilities and other vital instal- 
lations, plants and facilities; and the mili- 
tary support of civil defense agencies; 

b. to provide for the fresh pursuit in case 
of an emergency, by the military forces or 
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any part or member thereof of a signatory 
State into another State, of insurrection- 
ists, saboteurs, enemies or enemy forces, or 
persons seeking or appearing to seek to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
or of a signatory State; 

“c. To make provision for the powers, du- 
ties, rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the members of the military forces of a sig- 
natory State while so engaged outside of 
their own State. 

“2. a. ‘Emergency’ as used in this com- 
pact shall mean and include invasion or 
other hostile action, disaster, insurrection, 
or imminent danger thereof. 

“b. ‘State’ as used in this compact shall 
include any signatory State. 

“c. ‘Military forces’ as used in this com- 
pact shall include the organized militia, or 
any force thereof, of a signatory State. 


“ARTICLE IT 


“This compact shall become « ffective as to 
the signatory States when the legislatures 
thereof have approved it and when the Con- 
gress has given its consent either before or 
after the date hereof. Any State not a party 
to this compact at the date hereof may be- 
come a party hereto. 


“ARTICLE III 


“The Governor of each signatory State or 
his designated military representative shall 
constitute the Committee for Mutual Mili- 
tary Aid for the signatory States. It shall be 
the duty of the Committee for Mutual Mili- 
tary Aid to make joint, plans for the employ- 
ment of the military forces of the signatory 
States for mutual military aid and assist- 
ance in case of emergency. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“1. It shall be the duty of each signatory 
State to integrate its plan for the employ- 
ment of its military forces in case of emer- 
gency with the joint plans recommended by 
the Committee for Mutual Military Aid and 
with the emergency plans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

“2. In case of emergency, upon the request 
of the Governor of a signatory State, the 
Governor of each signatory State, to the 
extent consistent with the needs of his own 
State, shall order its military forces or such 
part thereof as he, in his discretion, may 
find necessary, to assist the military forces 
of the requesting State in order to carry 
out the purposes set forth in this compact. 
In such case, it shall be the duty of the 
Governor of each signatory State receiving 
such a request to issue the necessary orders 
for such use of the military forces of his 
State without the borders of his State and 
to direct the commander of such forces to 
place them under the operational control of 
the commander of the forces of the request- 
ing State or of the United States which may 
be engaged in meeting the emergency. 

“3. The Governor of any signatory State, 
in his discretion, may recall the military 
forces of his State serving without its borders 
or any part or any member of such forces, 


“ARTICLE V 


“In case of an emergency, any unit or 
member of the military forces of a signatory 
State which has keen ordered into active 
service by the Governor may upon order of 
the officer in immediate command thereof 
continue beyond the borders of his own 
State into another signatory State in fresh 
pursuit of insurrectionists, saboteurs, ene- 
mies or enemy forces or persons seeking or 
appearing to seek to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any one of 
the signatory States, until they are appre- 
hended Ly such unit or member. Any such 
person who shall be apprehended or captured 
in a signatory State by a unit or member of 
the military forces of another signatory 
State shall without unnecessary delay be 
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surrendered to the military or ‘police forces 
of the State in which he is taken or to the 
forces of the United States. Such surrender 
shall not constitute a waiver by the State 
of the military forces making the capture, of 
its right to extradite or prosecute such per- 
sons for any crime committed in that State. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“1, Whenever the military forces or any 
part thereof of any signatory State are en- 
gaged outside of their own State in carrying 
out the purposes of this compact, the indi- 
vidual members of such military forces so 
engaged shall not be liable, civilly or crimi- 
nally, for any act or acts done by them in 
the performance of their duty. 

“2. The individual members of such forces 
shall have the same powers, duties, rights, 
privileges, and immunities as the members of 
the military forces of the State in which they 
are engaged, but in any event. 

“3. Each signatory State shall save harm- 
less any member of its military forces wher- 
ever serving and any member of the military 
forces of any other signatory State serving 
within its borders for any act or acts doe by 
them in the performance of their duty while 
engaged in carrying out the purposes of this 
compact. 

“ARTICLE, VII 


“1, Each signatory State shall provide, in 
the same amounts and manner as if they 
were on duty within their own State, for the 
pay and allowances of the personnel of its 
military forces, and for the medical and hos- 
pital expenses, disability.and death benefits, 
pensions and funeral expenses of wounded, 
injured, or sick personnel and of dependents 
or representatives of deceased personnel of 
its military forces, in case such personnel 
shall suffer wounds, injuries, disease, disa- 
bility, or death while engaged without the 
State pursuant to this compact and while 
going to and returning from such other sign- 
atory State. Each signatory State shall pro- 
vide in the same amounts and manner as if 
they were on duty within their own State for 
the logistical support and for other costs and 
expenses of its military forces while engaged 
without the State pursuant to this compact 
and while going to and returning from such 
other signatory State. 

“2. Any signatory State rendering outside 
aid in case of insurrection or disaster not the 
result of invasion or hostile action, shall, if 
it so elects, be reimbursed by the signatory 
State receiving such aid for the pay and al- 
lowances of its personnel, logistical support, 
and all other costs and expenses referred to 
in section 1 of this article and incurred in 
connection with the request for aid. Such 
election shall be exercised by the Governor 
of the aiding State presenting a statement 
and request for reimbursement of such costs 
and expenses to the Governor of the request- 
ing State. 

“ARTICLE VIII 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict the power of any 
signatory State in case of an emergency af- 
fecting that State only, to provide for the 
internal defense of any part of the territory 
of said State or for the protection and con- 
trol of any bridge, tunnel, ferry, installation, 
plant, or facility, or any part thereof, within 


the borders of such State or to prohibit the 


enforcement of any laws, rules, and regula- 
tions or the execution of any plan with re- 
gard thereto. 

“ARTICLE IX 


“This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding on each signatory State until 
the legislature or the Governor of such State 
gives notice of withdrawal therefrom. Such 
notice of withdrawal shall not be effective 
until 6 months after said notice has been 
given to the Governor of each of the other 
signatory States. 
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“In witness whereof, the States whose Gov- 
ernors have signed below -have become par- 
ties to this compact. 

“December 12, 1950. 

“Approved December 11, 1950. 

“NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
“Attorney General of the State of 
New York. 
“By WENDELL P. BROWN, 
“Solicitor General. 
“THOMAS E. DEWEY, 
“Governor of New York. 
“Attest: 
“THOMAS J. WARREN, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New York. 
“ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, 
“Governor of New Jersey. 

“Approved December 11, 1950. 

W. J. DOUGHERTY, 
“For the State Comptroller. 
“Approved December 12, 1950. 
“THEODORE D. PARSONS, 
“Attorney General of the State of 
New Jersey. 
“By LEON S. MILMED, 
“Deputy Attorney General 
i Counsel to the Governor. 
“Approved December 12, 1950. 
“J. LINDSAY DE VALLIERE, 
“Director, Division of Budget and 
Accounting and State Comp- 
troller of the State of New 
Jersey. 

“By the Governor: 

“LLOYD B. MARSH, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New Jersey.” 

Sec. 2. Without further submission of the 
compact the consent of Congress is given to 
any State to become a party to it in accord- 
ance with its terms. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 1 minute on the bill just intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from New 
York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives], dealing 
with the interstate compact between the 
States of New York and New Jersey re- 
lating to mutual military aid in an emer- 
gency. I should also like to express my 
gratification that the great States of 
New York and New Jersey have given us 
this tangible evidence that they are 
working closely together to provide the 
greatest possible cooperative protection 
in case of an emergency. It is this sort 
of cooperative action which, in my judg- 
ment, should be the foundation for an 
effective civil-defense program. I feel 
sure that the essential security of one of 
the most vital areas in our country will 
be greatly increased by this interstate 
compact to which the consent of Con- 
gress has been requested. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for 2% minutes on the bill just 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the bill just introduced marks a new 


and 
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effort on the part of its sponsors and 
those who gave it impetus to bring added 
vigor to the true spirit of intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the fullest sense 
of those words. 

It bespeaks a genuine tribute to the 
statesmanship of the able leaders who 
gave it voice. 

Governor Driscoll, of my own State, 
and Governor Dewey, of the great State 
of New York, have by this effort raised 
their banners high in the field of state- 
craft in the interest of our national wel- 
fare, and the advancement of liberty 
and justice the world over. I salute 
them for their contribution to national 
unity in this crucial hour of our 
Nation’s history. 

That such a compact is legally essen- 
tial under the Constitution which binds 
us so closely as one people I have some 
doubt, particularly in the light of the 
complete cooperation which enabled our 
great Union of States to render such an 
able account of their devotion to each 
other in World War I, but these are 
not times to treat with legalisms. 

This bill, Mr. President, is a declara- 
tion of a principle which cannot too 
often be expressed in our legislative en- 
deavors and processes. 

Specifically, its passage will give 
cumulative expression—but with the 
forceful voice of two of the original 
States of the Union—to the basic pur- 
poses of which lead us to the happy 
course of constitutional government, 
with its great system of checks and bal- 
ances. 

The compact which the passage of 
this bill will approve should give new 
hope to the United Nations in its de- 
termination to make the free world an 
arsenal against aggressors who seek to 
destroy free enterprise and the peace 
and happiness which stems therefrom. 

The enactment of this bill will serve 
notice to the enemies of truly coopera- 
tive efforts that our way of life is the 
answer to their vicious propagandą 
that democracy is but a high-sounding 
term. 

This bill, Mr. President, reiterates and 
emphasizes the fond hopes of our 
founding fathers. 

Mr. LEHMAN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for not more than 2 minutes in 
respect to a bill which has just been in- 
troduced by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New York 
may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I desire 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], my col- 
league, and by the two Senators from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH and Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON]. 

During the last war, while I was Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, both 
in preparations for possible attack and 
in the implementation of our military 
and civic plans for defense, the State of 
New York worked in the closest asso- 
ciation with the State of New Jersey, 
We did not submit a formal compact to 
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the Congress for its approval; but the 
association was of the closest character, 
and was very effective. In addition to 
working with New Jersey, the State of 
New York, through its defense council, 
also worked with the other contiguous 
States, including the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the State of Ohio, the State of 
Massachusetts, the State of Vermont, 
and the State of Connecticut. 


I strongly favor the closest kind of 
association between the States in a given 
area, not only in time of war, but at all 
other times. I think it leads to good 
government and to the greatest possible 
security for our people. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend sections 241 and 
242 of title 18, United States Code, 
which was submitted to me by the De- 
partment of Justice, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter addressed to 
me by the Deputy Attorney General, ex- 
plaining the provisions of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested by 
the Senator from Nevada. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 969) to amend sections 
241 and 242 of title 19, United States 
Code, introduced by Mr. McCarran (by 
request), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCar- 
RAN is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, February 1, 1951, 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: The Department of 
Justice recommends the amendment of sec- 
tions 241 and 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, so as to broaden the protection of 
those sections to apply to all persons in the 
free exercise or enjoyment of rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured or protected 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

At present, section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, protects any citizen against 
conspiracies to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate him in the free exercise or en- 
joyment of any right or privilege secured to 
him by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or because of his having so 
exercised the same. Section 242 of that 
title makes it a criminal offense under color 
of law or custom willfully to subject any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict to the deprivation of any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured or protected by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. 

There appears to be no justifiable reason 
for limiting the protection of section 241 
to citizens or the protection of section 242 
to inhabitants. The amendments proposed 
will provide Federal protection to all per- 
sons in the exercise of rights guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution which, in part, provides 
that no State shall deprive any person of 
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life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

The practical effect of the proposed 
amendments will be an extension of Federal 
protection to foreign nationals temporarily 
sojourning in the United States. In many 
cases which have come to the attention of 
the Department of Justice, prosecutions for 
alleged violations of section 242 of title 18 
have not been possible because the com- 
plainants were visiting aliens who could not 
be considered as inhabitants of the United 
States. 

Attached hereto for your consideration 
is a draft of a measure which would effectu- 
ate this recommendation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this recommendation, 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON FORD, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


STRENGTHENING OF LAW WITH RESPECT 
TO BRIBERY AND GRAFT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
D-vorsHak], the Senator frem Montana 
[Mr. Ecron], and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill, the purpose 
of which is to strengthen the law with 
respect to bribery and graft, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
short statement in connection with the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection the Senator from 
Delaware may proceed, 

The bill (S. 974) to strengthen the 
law with respect to bribery and graft, 
introduced by Mr. WILLTIAuSs (for himself, 
Mr. DworsHak, and Mr. Ecton) , was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
brief, the bill will prohibit the question- 
able practice which has been constantly 
called to our attention by congressional 
committees whereby Government em- 
ployees who held positions either in the 
procurement, lending or revenue col- 
lecting agencies of the Government sub- 
sequently obtained rather lucrative po- 
sitions with the same corporations they 
favored in negotiating contracts or 
loans. 

This legislation has been worked out 
with the cooperation of the Honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the bill 
has been drawn in line with the sug- 
gestions incorporated in his letter to 
me under date of August 18, 1950, a copy 
of which I am forwarding to the com- 
mittee which will consider the bill. 

In his letter the Comptroller General 
says: 
8 The broad subject of Government officers 

and employees going to work for Govern- 
ment contractors long has been of deep 
concern to the General Accounting Office. 
Certainly there can be no objection to any le- 
gitimate efforts of such people to obtain em- 
ployment in private industry, or to efforts 
of private industry to secure the services of 
qualified employees. But it is equally cer- 
tain that arrangements of this kind must 
be consistent with the public interest. I 
think you will agree that there is inherent 
in the public service, and in dealings with 
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the Government, the requirement for excep- 
tionally high standards of conduct. 

The real danger lies in the illicit induce- 
ment of Federal personnel by Government 
contractors, and solicitation by those per- 
sonnel of an advantage from the contractors. 
As shown in my reports to the Congress and 
testimony before its committees, this may 
take the form of highly remunerative posi- 
tions, or expensive entertainment, or other 
things of value, in return for special favors 
or privileges for the contractors, Often it 
originates or is implemented by veiled or 
outright connivance on the part of the 
Government people involved. Whether con- 
summated or not, such dealings are inimical 
to the interests of the United States. They 
are nothing less than plain bribery. 


The Comptroller General then sug- 
gests certain amendments to strengthen 
those sections of the criminal statutes, 
Nos. 201 and 202, dealing with bribery 
of Government officers and employees, 
and they are contained in the first part 
of my bill. 

Two new sections are added at the end 
of chapter 11. These are designed to 
provide information which will form the 
basis for more effective action to im- 
plement the criminal statutes as well as 
the present safeguards for the expendi- 
ture of public funds. These sections are 
self-explanatory, and they are as follows: 
Sec. 224. Former officers and employees re- 

quired to report employment 
with Government contractors. 

Whoever, having been employed in any 
agency of the United States, including com- 
missioned officers assigned to duty in such 
agency, within 2 years after the time when 
such employment or service in an agency of 
the United States has ceased, knowingly shall 
accept, receive, or enter into any employ- 
ment, appointment, agency, or service with 
or for any private individual, firm, com- 
pany, corporation or contractor which, dur- 
ing the period of service of such officer or 
employee in an agency of the United States, 
transacted business with such agency, and 
shall not promptly notify in writing (1) the 
agency concerned and (2) the General Ac- 
counting Office, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than 6 months, 
or both. 

Sec. 225. Employers of former officers or em- 
ployees required to report. 

Whoever knowingly shall employ, appoint, 
or accept the services of, any person em- 
ployed in an agency of the United States, 
including commissioned officers assigned to 
duty in such agency, within 2 years after the 
time when such employment or service in an 
agency of the United States has ceased, and 
shall not promptly notify in writing (1) the 
agency concerned and (2) the General Ac- 
counting Office, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 and imprisoned not more than 6 
months, or both, 


The mere existence of these provisions 
on the statute books would have a power- 
ful deterrent effect. The intent and the 
overt act to defeat the public interest or 
defraud the United States, by connivance 
between Government employees and con- 
tractors for future employment, would be 
punishable. Yet those whose arrange- 
ments are entirely legal and ethical 
would not be penalized. They would 
have ample protection to do what the 
honest businessman does in the every day 
course of business, At the same time 
the Government, through information 
given to the agencies and to the General 
Accounting Office as the agent of the 
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Congress, would have effective means to 
check on the legality of the dealings with 
special reference to established safe- 
guards for the expenditure of public 
funds. 

No one can doubt that such legislation 
is necessary and I cannot urge too 
strongly, in view of the expanded war- 
time Government procurement, that it be 
given immediate favorable consideration. 

I think the hearings that are being 
conducted currently in regard to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
other lending agencies, and numerous 
hearings which have been held in the 
past, will support the need for this type 
of legislation. 


MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES IN OLEOMAR- 
GARINE INDUSTRY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHnson], the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munprt], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Cordon], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Young], and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution authorizing an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
extent of the concentration and mo- 
nopolistic practices in the oleomargarine 
industry. This joint resolution is sim- 
ilar to Senate Concurrent Resolution 86, 
which I submitted in the last session of 
Congress. Some changes have been 
made to reconcile this proposal with 
provisions in the appropriations act af- 
fecting the Federal Trade Commission, 
I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution, together with a statement 
prepared by me explaining and justifying 
the proposal, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and statement will 
be printed in the Recorp, The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 38) 
authorizing and directing an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
of the extent of concentration and mo- 
nopolistic practices in the oleomargarine 
industry, introduced by Mr. LEHMAN (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Joint resolution a and directing 
an investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the extent of concentra- 
tion and monopolistic practices in the 
oleomargarine industry 
Whereas Public Law 459, Eighty-first Con- 

gress, approved March 16, 1950, removed cer- 

tain taxes on oleomargarine; and 

Whereas the objective of such 
law was to make colored oleomargarine avail- 
able to the public at lower prices; and 
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Whereas it appears that in 1947 only four 
corporations accounted for more than 60 
percent of domestic shipments of oleomar- 
garine, and only eight corporations ac- 
counted for nearly 90 percent of such ship- 
ments, valued at more than $200,000,000; and 

Whereas it appears that through such 
concentration of the oleomargarine industry 
in a few corporations the public may be 
deprived of the benefit of the lower prices 
which would otherwise be expected to result 
from the enactment of such law: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is authorized and directed to conduct 
an investigation of (1) the extent to which 
the production and sale of oleomargarine is 
concentrated in a few corporations, (2) any 
practices in the oleomargarine industry 
which may have the effect of depriving the 
public of lower prices, and (3) the extent 
to which persons, firms, and corporations 
engaged in the production or distribution 
of oleomargarine may be engaged in unfair 
or improper methods of competition or prac- 
tices violative of the antitrust laws. 

Sec. 2. The Federal Trade Commission 
shall make its report to the Congress on 
the results of its investigation, together with 
its recommendations, not later than March 
1, 1952, and shall make such interim reports 
to the Congress as may be deemed desirable. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$25,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
LEHMAN is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 

On behalf of myself and Senators WILEY, 
FERGUSON, MAGNUSON, CLEMENTS, FLANDERS, 
Jounson of Colorado, THYE, DworsHaxk, 
MUNDT, HUMPHREY, AIKEN, CORDON, YOUNG, 
and GILLETTE, I am introducing a concurrent 
resolution directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to conduct an investigation into 
the monopolistic practices and conditions 
prevailing in the oleomargarine industry. 
This resolution is basically similar to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 86 of the last Con- 
gress, which I sponsored in cooperation with 
several of these same Senators. This reso- 
lution calls upon the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the oleomargarine in- 
dustry and to recommend to the Department 
of Justice whether action should be taken 
under the Antitrust Act. The Commission 
is also directed to report to the Congress 
upon its findings. 

Those of us who sponsored the resolution 
in the last Congress felt that irrefutable evi- 
dence existed to merit its prompt adoption. 
Unfortunately, in the last session, Congress 
was not able to give consideration to our 
resolution. I am convinced now, however, 
that this resolution will be approved and the 
highly important investigation it authorizes 
will go forward, as it should. 

Evidence I shall cite shows that there is 
greater need now for this investigation than 
when we first introduced the resolution. a 
year ago. New trends in prices have occurred 
that give proof of the existence of adminis- 
tered or manipulated prices; manipulated to 
help in pending State legislative fights. The 
industry has been found advertising its veg- 
etable-oil spread as a dairy product and is 
utilizing other unfair trade practices to in- 
crease its share of the market. These and 
other trends which I will discuss in detail 
suggest to me that it is imperative that this 
Congress authorize an investigation into the 
pri es, trade practices, and profits of this 
industry which is dominated so closely by 
six large concerns. 

Let us review some of the facts and trends 
that concern me. 

First, the oleomargarine industry, already 
characterized by all of the usual signposts 
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of monopoly and administered prices, has 
revealed even more suspicious and convincing 
indications of monopolistic trends and in- 
tentions in recent months. We know that 
six large enterprises produce more than 60 
percent of all the oleomargarine manufac- 
tured in this country. One of these six is 
the oleo and vegetable-oil cartel of Lever 
Bros. Moreover, at last count there were 
only 33 concerns of all sizes engaged in this 
flourishing business which shows one of the 
sharpest growth curves of any American in- 
dustry. 

I doubt strongly if there are more than 
three or four other major industries in which 
only six concerns account for more than 60 
percent of the total output. There are 
scarcely any in which 33 manufacturers com- 
prise the entire industry. There are more 
than 4,000 creameries selling butter. 

In addition, it is important to remember 
that the six major oleo concerns are engaged 
in an all-out drive to increase their hold on 
the table-spread market. Most of these six 
have announced plans for increasing their 
production facilities. These six are the ones 
who took the leadership in the legislative 
fight for the right to imitate butter in every 
particular. Since the new Federal oleo- 
margarine statute took effect last June they 
have carried out a wide variety of intensive 


‘and costly promotion campaigns to capture 


a wider share of the spread market for them- 


“selves, 


No one can object to such aggressive sell- 
ing, if it is conducted in harmony with prin- 
ciples of fair trade and providing it is not 
carried to the point of driving smaller enter- 
prises out of the industry. Moreover, those 
of us who are extremely sympathetic with 
the plight of the dairy farmers—with their 
vital and valuable butter market being lured 
away—are especially concerned that these 
sales methods be subjected to scrutiny by 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

But there are far more impressive indica- 
tions of monopoly and administered prices 
in the oleomargarine field., Consider the 
most singlar behavior of prices of yellow oleo- 
margarine in the months just before and the 
months just after the recent Federal law 
eliminating the tax on olemargarine took 
effect. 

Numerous and exhaustive surveys of the 
market conducted by dairy farmer organiza- 
tions in 1948, 1949, and early 1950 showed 
that the retail price of yellow olemargarine 
in States where the sale of yellow oleo was 
permitted was often 20 cents a pound and 
even more above the price of uncolored oleo- 
margarine. In some towns this spread was 
found to be as great as 35 cents a pound. 
Yet, the Federal tax that existed at that time 
was only 10 cents a pound so that the colored 
product should have sold for only 11 cents 
a pound more than the uncolored, allowing 
for packaging and other costs associated with 
the coloring. 

Then came the Federal law, ending the 
tax and thus widening the market for oleo- 
margarine colored in imitation of butter. 
The oleomargarine industry then began an 
all-out campaign to persuade State legisla- 
tures to repeal State laws in some 15 States 
which still forbade the sale of olemargarine 
colored yellow in imitation of butter. Sorely 
hampering them in this fight was the old 
abnormally large price spread that had pre- 
vailed before repeal of the Federal tax. Re- 
calling this, numerous consumers doubted 
that legalization of yellow oleomargarine 
would assure them a low-priced table spread. 
They expressed concern that once the yel- 
low product was legalized and could be sold 
as a direct imitation of butter, that the 
manufacturers would begin to raise its price. 

The oleo trust promptly perceived the dan- 
ger in this situation and by virtue of their 
apparent tight control over prices, began to 
do something about it. The trend and rela- 
tionship of yellow to uncolored oleo prices 
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reversed itself. Whereas in the first month 
or so after tax repeal the colored product sold 
on the average for almost a cent a pound 
more than the uncolored, a shift had oc- 
curred by September of 1950. The shift first 
came to light during the Michigan contest 
over repeal of that State’s ban on yellow oleo, 
when the oleo industry advocates began tell- - 
ing Michigan housewives that yellow oleo was 
actually cheaper than uncolored oleo in 
States which permitted sale of the colored 
product. 

Since then, as the industry’s campaign has 
been broadened to other States, the peculiar 
price relationship has become Nation-wide. 

Before the Federal oleo law was enacted, 
colored oleo was higher priced than un- 
colored, even if you figure off the 10-cent tax 
which was then imposed on the colored prod- 
uct. In August 1950—2 months after the 
law became effective—the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics still showed the national average 
price of colored oleo higher than that of un- 
colored. 


United States 


Margarine: 
Uneolored (19 cities) pound.. 
Colored (37 cities). ......... do 


But in September 1950, and since then, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a topsy- 
turvy reversal in the prices of colored and 
uncolored oleo. Colored oleo has averaged 
lower in price than the uncolored. 


Average price 


Nov. 15] Oct. 15 


Margarine: Cents | Cents 
neolored (19 cities). pound] 33.2 33.3 
Colored (87 eities) do...) 32.5 32. 7 


This shift occurred at the start of an in- 
tense national campaign to promote wider 
use of yellow oleo. Here is a fair question: 
If the price of colored oleo in relation to un- 
colored can shift downward so suddenly in 
a drive for broader markets, who can guar- 
antee it won't shift upward again to broaden 
future profits? 

I assert that the change in price behavior 
here displayed could only occur in an in- 
dustry where the leaders who were carrying 
on their great legislative fight enjoyed a 
monopolistic stranglehold on their prices and 
markets. Here is a clear-cut example of 
administered prices. In this case they were 
administered to aid in a legislative fight, 
manipulated to deceive the consumers and 
voters. This kind of manipulation and ad- 
ministration of prices is clearly of the char- 
acter the Federal Trade Commission should 
investigate wherever and whenever it occurs. 

Remember that yellow oleo should cost 
more than the uncolored because of the col- 
oring and the packaging involved when it is 
sold, like butter, in quarters. 

The official Government figures record an- 
other trend in oleo prices that should in- 
terest consumers and also should merit in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. During the period while prices of the 
colored product were being manipulated in 
a way calculated to benefit legislative cam- 
paigns, such prices were still being raised 
more than butter or food prices in general. 
From June to December, the increase in un- 
colored oleo prices was 16.3 percent, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, while the 
price of butter increased only 7.3 percent, 
and the price index of all foods rose by 5.3 
percent. 

Some of us predicted a year ago that the 
gap between oleo and butter prices would 
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be narrowed if the oleo industry was given 
the power to imitate butter exactly. The in- 
dustry with its monopoly hold on the market 
has not been long in justifying our predic- 
tion. 

There are other developments in recent 
months that support the need for a thor- 
ough investigation of the oleo monopoly. A 
great number of clear violations of the pro- 
visions of the new Federal statute have oc- 
curred. Manufacturers and distributors 
alike have openly attempted to pass their 
product off as a natural dairy product and 
have even so advertised it—all in violation 
of the plain wording of the Federal statute. 
These activities are clearly within the pur- 
view of the Federal Trade Commission since 
they constitute unfair-trade practices and 
are carried on in a direct effort to dominate 
the table spread market. 

It is also interesting to observe that not 
only do the industry’s pricing practices be- 
tray signs of strong control and manipu- 
lation, but so also does its utilization of 
vegetable oil. In 1949 and early 1950 cot- 
tonseed oil was the major source of the fat 
utilized in the production of oleomargarine. 
This was in the period when the debate was 
under way in Congress over the Federal stat- 
ute. In recent months, the principal source 
of the oil has been soybean oil, which also 
happens to be the only important farm 
product used in oleo produced in the States 
which now have State bans on the sale of 
the colored product. 

I do not doubt that relative-cost trends 
explain this shift in utilization, even though 
it did occur at a most convenient time. The 
interesting thing is that the shift could 
occur in a strikingly uniform manner as if 
the entire industry had met and decided 
to change its source of raw material. Such 
uniformity of policy is another character- 
istic of monopoly that the FTC may wish to 
examine, All policies and changes seem to 
occur with a precise sense of timing in this 
industry. 

Conscious as it is of the welfare of our 
agriculture, the Federal Trade Commission 
should perhaps consider what this ability 
to shift in oil utilization may foreshadow 
for our domestic vegetable oil industry. One 
of the big six in the oleo industry is the 
world’s greatest producer of vegetable oils 
grown and processed by low-paid labor. 
What assurance is there that this cartel and 
the other major concerns in the industry 
may not shift to foreign oils once they have 
won the right to sell colored oleo and no 
longer need the votes of American farmers 
growing vegetable oils? Such shifts are easy 
for a monopoly. 

Finally, we need an investigation to find 
out more about the profit margin in this 
rapidly growing food product. I am in- 
formed that during all the time the Federal 
oleomargarine bills were pending before the 
Congress the industry refused to present any 
data showing the cost of manufacturing its 
product or the profit margin that it ob- 
tains. The dairy farmer cooperatives and 
creameries freely submitted such data with 
regard to butter but the committees con- 
sidering the legislation were told by the 
margarine association that no data on costs 
or profits were available. 

We do know that the margin on oleo must 
be many times greater than the margin on 
butter. The oleo industry is able to spend 
each year from six to twelve times as much 
on advertising as is spent on butter. This 
alone is a convincing evidence of a substan- 
tial margin. Moreover, Government figures 
show that about 70 percent of the dollar 
paid by the consumer for butter goes to the 
farmer, whereas only about 35 percent of the 
retail oleo dollar goes to the farmer. Yes, 
all the available evidence, including indica- 
tions of manipulation and administered 
prices suggest the existence of a substantial 
profit margin. Moreover, the margin would 
appear to be widening in recent months, 
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The prices of both colored and uncolored 
oleo have increased more rapidly than have 
the prices of the particular vegetable oils 
that were being used in its manufacture. 

The Federal Trade Commission should be 
directed to find out what are the facts about 
oleo profit margins. This product is widely 
promoted as a low-cost spread. Is it being 
sold to consumers at prices permitting un- 
usually high profits? Do these profit margins 
permit manipulation and administration of 
prices in the interest of monopoly or to the 
detriment of the dairy farmer? An answer 
to these important questions is clearly in 
the national interest and should benefit 
consumers and dairymen alike. 

Let me also say something about the pro- 
priety of such an investigation under cur- 
rent conditions. I am convinced that there 
is no branch of farming more essential to 
our defense economy than dairying. After 
our experience in World War II, I don’t think 
this is open to question. We need to adopt 
every measure we can to strengthen dairy- 
ing and to eradicate promptly any threats 
to its ability to supply our Armed Forces and 
civil population with healthful dairy prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible cost. At times 
like this we cannot long permit monop- 
olistic activities which can disorganize vital 
dairy markets and jeopardize the flow of 
milk at economical prices. We should cer- 
tainly ascertain whether monopolistic forces 
are using unfair tactics and pressure meth- 
ods to take an even greater share of the 
butter market from our dairy farmers. 


STUDY OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 86), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a comprehensive study of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and their admin- 
istration, interpretation and effect, to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of any legislation 
which may be necessary or desirable to— 


(a) clarify existing statutory enactments, -` 


and eliminate any conflicts which may exist 
among the several statutes comprising such 
laws; 

(b) rectify any misapplications and mis- 
interpretations of such laws which may have 
developed in the administration thereof; 

(e) supplement such statutes to provide 
any additional substantive, procedural, or 
organizational legislation which may be 
needed for the attainment of the funda- 
mental objects of such statutes; and 

(d) improve the administration and en- 
forcement of such statutes. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Eighty-second Congress to employ upon 
a temporary basis such technical, clerical, 
and other assistants as it deems advisable 
and, with the consent of the head of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of all agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $——,, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. GEORGE, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 
924) to define service as a member of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps as 
active military service under certain con- 
ditions, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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INVESTIGATION OF PREPAREDNESS PRO- 
GRAM—INTERIM REPORT ON LACK- 
LAND AIR FORCE BASE (S. DOC. NO. 9) 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Joxunson], I ask unanimous consent that 
the recent report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee entitled Interim 
Report on Lackland Air Force Base” be 
printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, 

The subcommittee made a thorough 
investigation at the base and its efforts 
have already resulted in constructive 
steps being taken. We are confident 
that additional steps will be taken as a 
result of the subcommittee’s findings 
and recommendations. The committee 
is to be congratulated on this report, and 
I am sure Senators will be interested in 
reading this report; and I ask that it be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. : 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William Quillen Treseder, of Utah, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Utah, vice Gilbert Mecham, retired. , 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL BE- 
FORE CONFERENCE OF GRAND MAS- 
TERS OF MASONS IN NORTH AMERICA 


[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator SALTONsTALL be- 
fore the Conference of Grand Masters of 
Masons in North America, at Washington, 
D. C., February 20, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY SPEECH BY 
SENATOR LANGER 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a speech delivered 
by him to the Nonpartisan League of New 
York, at New York City, on February 25, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NORTH DAKOTA WINTER SHOW— 
ARTICLE FROM THE DAKOTA FARMER 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “The Governor Was Right,” published 
in the February 17 issue of the Dakota 
Farmer, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF WESTERN 


EUROPE FROM SENATOR SMITH OF NEW 
JERSEY 


[Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a radio message to the people 
of Western Europe, recorded by him on Feb- 
e 85 21, 1951, which appears in the Appen- 
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AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON UNITED 
EUROPE—ADDRESS BY PAUL-HENRI 
SPAAK, FORMER PRIME MINISTER OF 
BELGIUM 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

an address on the subject of the American 

Committee on United Europe, delivered by 

Hon. Paul-Henri Spaak, former Prime Min- 

ister of Belgium, in Baltimore, on February 

13, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY GOV- 
ERNOR LODGE, OF CONNECTICUT 

[Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
dinner address delivered by Governor Lodge, 
of Connecticut, in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
February 17, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


CHEMICAL WARFARE—ARTICLE IN THE 
NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Chemical Men Hit United 
States Delay on Expansion,” published in 
the New York Journal of Commerce of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
several editorials regarding the proposed 
amendments to the Selective Service Act, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


DOES GOP FOREIGN POLICY REST SOME- 
WHERE BETWEEN DIVERSE VIEWS OF 
TAFT AND DEWEY?—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Does GOP Foreign Policy Rest 

Somewhere Between Diverse Views of Tart, 

Dewey?” published in the February 14 issue 

of the Salt Lake Tribune, of Salt Lake City, 

Utah, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR TAFT ANALTZ ES OUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY AND COMPETENCE—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE DESERET NEWS 


Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Tarr Analyzes Our Respon- 
sibility and Competence,” published in the 
Deseret News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
February 14, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE TAX SITUATION—POEM BY MRS. 
GRACE C. SOLOMON 
[Mr. WATKINS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a poem en- 
titled “It's the Limit,” written by Mrs. Grace 
C. Solomon, of Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RAIN MAKING—TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LEGAL PHENOMENON—ARTICLE BY 
RALPH E. COREY 
[Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor an article en- 

titled “Rain Making Calls for United States 

Control,” written by Ralph E. Corey, and 

published in the Harvard Law School Record, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


SOUTH DAKOTA MELODY 


[Mr. CASE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a poem entitled 
“South Dakota Melody,” written by Marie 
Christopherson, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


CONSERVATION OF PHEASANTS AND 
OTHER GAME IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


[Mr. CASE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
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“Woody Plantings Furnish Winter Habitat 
for Chinese Pheasants,” published in the Re- 
porter and Farmer, of Webster, S. Dak., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY CARLOS P. ROMULO ON 
PEIPING'S REPLY TO THE CEASE-FIRE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement 
made by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign 
Secretary of the Philippines, in the Po- 
litical Committee of the United Nations 
on January 18 of this year. General 
Romulo’s statement consists of an anal- 
ysis of Peiping's reply to the United Na- 
tions proposals for Korean peace and a 
recommended course of action for the 
United Nations First Committee com- 
prising a condemnation of Chinese Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, and con- 
tinued resistance to the aggressor in Ko- 
rea on the basis of strengthened support 
for the United Nations military effort 
there. ; 

Since the delivery of this statement, 
or course, the United Nations has acted 
to declare Communist China an aggres- 
sor, although it has yet to implement 
that declaration. Genera! Romulo’s 
statement remains time:y for two rea- 
sons, and for those reasons I highly com- 
mend its study to Members of Congress 
and the public: j 3 

First. The course of action urged upon 
the United Nations by General Romulo 
is highly revealing of the determined 
support our Philippine friends are ac- 
cording the United States in the UN. 

Second. General Romulo’s analysis of 
the Peiping reply and counterproposals 
exposes in stark detail the fact that 
Communist China is not interested in 
peace, but is determined to continue its 
aggression in Korea. 

It is important that this attitude of 
the Chinese Communists be exposed and 
made clear. A clear understanding of 
the Peiping proposals should dispel the 
notions of any who are prone to wishful 
thinking and thereby have been blinded 
to the facts. The indisputable fact is 
that Mao Tse-tung is engaged in a war 
of aggression, and, moreover, that in 
snubbing the peace making efforts of the 
United States he has announced his as- 
sociation with Soviet Russia in a calcu- 
lated policy of world disruption and 
domination. 

General Romulo’s analysis of the Pei- 
ping proposals is a brilliant exposure of 
their design. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, 
FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE PHILIPPINES, IN 
THE First COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ON PEIPING’S 
REPLY TO THE FIRST COMMITTEE’S CEASE- 
Fire PRINCIPLES, JANUARY 18, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, last Saturday, the First 

Committee decided to transmit to the Pei- 

ping regime the principles governing a cease- 

fire in Korea and invited that government 
to indicate whether it would accept those 
principles. Today we have Peiping’s reply 
in the form of a cablegram from the Foreign 

Minister of that regime. 

This meeting has been called to consider 
this reply. The Philippine delegation be- 
lieves that a great deal of futile discussion 
might be avoided through a careful analysis 
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of the reply in the light of the five princi- 
ples which had been approved by the First 
Committee. 

The five principles may be summarized 
briefly in sequence as follows: first, a cease- 
fire; second, further efforts to find a basis 
for peace; third, the withdrawal in gradual 
stages of all non-Korean forces; fourth, the 
setting up of an interim administration for 
Koreu; and fifth, negotiations through an 
appropriate United Nations body on far 
eastern problems, including those of Formosa 
and or the representation of China in the 
United Nations, 

Peiping’s reply, while purporting to con- 
tain so-called “counter-proposals,” may be 
summed up in the very words used in the 
communication before us. The words occur 
at the end of paragraph 3 as follows: “The 
principle of a cease-fire first and negotiations 
afterwards would only help the United States 
to maintain and extend its aggression, and 
could never lead to genuine peace. There- 
fore the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China cannot agree to 
this principle.” 

It must be noted at this point that the 
first principle approved by the First Com- 
mittee did contain the firm assurance, to 
wit: that a cease-fire arrangement “should 
contain adequate safeguards for ensuring 
that it will not be used as a screen for 
mounting a new offensive.” 

Peiping thus rejects not only the basic 
principle of a prior cease-fire but also goes 
so far as to impugn the good faith which 
inspired the assurance just eitec. 

Further, the rejection of the principle of 
a prior cease-fire is reiterated in subpara- 
graph (a) of paragraph 3 of the cablegram, 
which reads as follows: “Negotiations should 
be held among the countries concerned on 
the basis of agreement to the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea and the set- 
tlement of Korean domestic affairs by the 
Korean people themselves, in order to put an 
end to the hostilities in Korea at an early 
date.” 

These words mean one thing only, and it 
is this: that Peiping wants negotiations first 
and a cease-fire afterwards. This is a total 
reversal of the sequence of steps suggested 
in the proposals of the First Committee. 
I doubt that any form of words can convey 
more clearly the idea that Peiping completely 
rejects not only the plain substance of the 
proposals of the First Committee but also 
the succession of the stages between cease- 
fire and negotiations, which formed part of 
the very core and essence of the proposals 
themselves. 

Let us consider next whether there is any 
basis for the belief that paragraph 3 of the 
cablegram contains any so-called counter- 
proposals. This is a point of great impor- 
tance, since, if these indeed are genuine 
counterproposals, then the First Committee 
would be bound by the normal process of 
negotiation to treat them with due attention 
and regard, 

Peiping proposes the following: First, 
withdrawal of foreign troops and settlement 
of Korean affairs by the Korean people them- 
selves, and cessation of hostilities at an early 
date; second, negotiations for the with- 
drawal of United States Armed Forces from 
Taiwan and the Taiwan straits and on re- 
lated far-eastern problems; third, the seat- 
ing of the Peiping regime in the United Na- 
tions from the very beginning of the con- 
ference to be attended by the People’s Re- 
public of China, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
India, and Egypt; and fourth, the holding 
of the conference in China. 

In what sense can these be regarded as 
counterproposals? In diplomatic usage, 
counterproposals are normally understood 
to represent an attempt at rapprochement, 
an effort to narrow down the gap that sepa- 
rates the parties to a dispute. They must, 
therefore, suggest either an entirely new 
approach to the question in dispute or a 
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modification of the terms previously ad- 
vanced by the party making the counter- 
proposals such that the possibility of an 
agreement may be enhanced. 

I believe it will be found, on close exami- 
nation of these so-called counterproposals, 
that they are nothing of the sort. They 
represent no new appfoach to the problem, 
and, except for two details, they represent 
no change whatever from the conditions 
previously set forth by the Peiping regime. 

Let us go back to the communication of 
the Peiping government dated December 22, 
1950, which is contained in the Report of the 
Cease-Fire Group (Document A/C. 1/643). 
The last paragraph of this cablegram reads 
in part as follows: “We firmly insist that as 
a basis for negotiating for peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem, all foreign 
troops must be withdrawn from Korea, and 
Korea’s domestic affairs must be settled by 
the Korean people themselves. The Ameri- 
can aggression forces must be withdrawn 
from Taiwan. And the representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China must obtain a 
legitimate status in the United Nations.” 

These are, almost word for word, identical 
to the demands contained in the cablegram 
we have just received. It is true that two 
new details have been added to the original 
demands; namely, that seven countries are 
Specifically named to the negotiating body, 
France, India, and Egypt being added to the 
four mentioned in the proposals of the First 
Committee, and that the conference be held 
in China. I leave it to the committee to de- 
cide whether, with these additional demands, 
it may properly regard the communication 
from Peiping as embodying any counterpro- 
posals which the committee can seize upon 
as a basis for further efforts at peaceful set- 
tiement of the Korean problem. 

The principle of cease-fire first and nego- 
tiation afterwards has been firmly established 
as the only basis for the committee's efforts 
at peaceful settlement. It was clearly set 
forth in all the communications sent by the 
cease-fire group to Peiping, in particular, 
its cablegram dated December 19 in which 
it was stated that the negotiating committee 
“could become an effective channel for seek- 
ing a peaceful solution of existing issues in 
the Far East,” but that to make this pos- 
sible, “a cease-fire arrangement must be put 
into effect.” 

Among the many statements that have 
been made in the Committee in support of 
this principle, I wish to call to mind the 
repeated insistence of the delegation of Is- 
rael that a cease-fire unquestionably must 
precede negotiations. On January 11, the 
distinguished delegate of India, Sir Bene- 
gal Rau, gave his delegation’s interpretation 
of parngraph 5 as follows: That it was un- 
derstood “that if there is no cease-fire, the 
implementation of the principles would be- 
come impracticable and the proposed body 
unable to function.” At the same meeting, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb affirmed the sequence of 
cease-fire and negotiations in these words: 
“If the present offer of a cease-fire to be 
followed by negotiations nevertheless is re- 
jected by the Central People's Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, then the 
fighting in Korea would continue, and the 
United Nations would not abandon its prin- 
ciples.” 

Last Saturday, in explaining the absten- 
tion of the Philippine delegation on the five 
principles, I expressed objection to para- 
graph 5 on the ground that it represented 
@ surrender of principle which Peiping would 
Seize upon as a sign of weakness and an 
occasion for making further demands. I 
also stated, in connection with paragraph 
6, that Peiping would probably accept this 
paragraph and rejcct all the rest. It is with 
no satisfaction whatever that I now point 
out how well the reaction of Peiping has 
been anticipated. 

But if it was comparatively easy to antici- 
pate Peiping’s attitude, then it is equally 
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zust to say that the attitude of the United 
Nations from this time onward has been pre- 
determined. It has been predetermined by 
the whole course of United Nations policy 
on the Korean problem since June 27, 1950, 
It has been predetermined by the declara- 
tions made by various delegations in this 
Committee during our debate on the five 
principles. It was, as a matter of fact, pre- 
determined long ago by the purposes and 
principles which we solemnly embodied in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

I wish to repeat the statement of Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb because I believe that it in- 
dicates the precise point at which the United 
Nations, and the First Committee, in par- 
ticular, ought to resume its labors. These 
are his words: “If the present offer of a 
cease-fire to be followed by negotiations 
nevertheless is rejected by the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, then the fighting in Korea would 
continue, and the United Nations would 
not abandon its principles.” 

These, then, are the two tasks before the 
First Committee: 

First, to take a course which would en- 
able the United Nations to stand by its prin- 
ciples. This would require, in our opinion, 
that the United Nations condemn the Com- 
munist Chinese aggression in Korea, as it has 
already condemned the North Korean aggres- 
sion. 

Second, to continue resisting the aggressor 
in Korea, This would require that further 
measures be taken, on the advice of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee, to support and 
strengthen the military efort of the United 
Nations in Korea, 

We are confident that the First Com- 
mittee will not permit itself to be civerted 
from the speedy accomplishment of these 
clear and unavoidable responsibilities. The 
free men of all nations Wat -axiously upon 
the action we are about to take. 


RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp five telegrams 
addressed to me by representatives of 
railroad unions in Massachusetts deal- 
ing with the work of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
connection with the long-drawn-out rail- 
road dispute, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 24, 1951. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The membership of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen have been highly grati- 
fied by the recent action of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee on opening 
hearings on the apparent failure of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. We feel that these hearings 
will bear out our convictions as the indis- 
position of the railroad management to use 
effectively the tools provided by the act. 
We urge you to use every effort at your 
command to enable these hearings to be 
concluded and an equitable settlement 
reached without delay. 
J. C. CORCORAN, 
Secretary, Pioneer Lodge, Brother- 
hood Railroad Trainmen, 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1951. 
Hon. Leverrrr SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 
Members of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men are very appreciative of action taken 
by Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in holding hearings on operation 
of Railway Labor Act to determine whether 
stalemate in current wage-rule movement is 
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due to defects in act or failure of parties 
involved to cooperate. We urge investigation 
be carried on without delay in effort to solve 
dispute which has been going on 23 months. 
J. L. MCQUADE, 
General Chairman, Boston & Albany 
Railroad, 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1951. 
Senator LEVERRTT SaLTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Senate committee is now holding 
hearings on the 23-month-old dispute be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and three other operating unions versus 
railroad management. We are indeed grate- 
ful for the action which has been taken by 
the Senate committee and respectively urge 
that this investigation be carried on with 
as little delay as possible. 

WALTER B. BLAKE, 
General Chairman, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 


Boston, Mass., February 23, 1951. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is now holding hearings on 
the dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and three other trans- 
portation brotherhoods which has been go- 
ing on for 23 months with the railroads who 
are hiding behind thè Government seizure 
of the railroads as an excuse to avoid a col- 
lective bargaining with their employees. 
Suggest that you follow given at 
this hearing and favor legislature to have 
the Government take over the profits of the 
railroads. They will then bargain at once 
with their employees. All brotherhood mem- 
bers of Massachusetts appreciate the Senate 
investigation and hope that same will con- 
tinue without delay. 


State Legislative 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. February 23, 1951. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Membership of Lodge 631, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, located at Boston, Mass., 
are pleased to learn that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
commence hearings on the operation of the 
Railway Labor Act on February 22. Oper- 
ating railroad employees in Massachusetts 
who have been waiting satisfactory adjudi- 
cation of a dispute under the act for nearly 
2 years will apprecate any action on your 
to insure a full hearing and expeditious 
conduct of the investigation, 
C. T. SAVAGE, 
Secretary, Lodge 631, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


WALTER E. COSGRIFF OF THE RFC 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have been under investiga- 
tion for some time. A report which re- 
fiects on members of the board of the 
RFC has been made by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Public hearings by this 
subcommittee are now in progress. 

I do not rise today to discuss any of 
the charges which have been made or the 
findings of the committee. However, 
as a matter of simple justice to one of 
the new members of the board, a citizen 
of the State of Utah, Mr. Walter E. Cos- 
griff, I desire to make clear that he is in 
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nowise involved in the activities of the 
RFC which were criticized in the sub- 
committee report. 

Mr. Cosgriff was appointed by the 
President last summer to fill a vacancy 
on the board. He was not an applicant 
for the position. I have seen corre- 
spondence and memoranda relating to 
his appointment which demonstrate be- 
yond doubt that the President in fact 
practically drafted Mr. Cosgriff. 

When first offered the appointment, 
Mr. Cosgriff declined, stating that he was 
not interested. The President, however, 
was insistent to such an extent that he 
convinced Mr. Cosgriff that he should 
accept as a matter of patriotic service. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that 
what I have just said is based on a 
personal examination of correspondence 
and other factual material. 

The activities of RFC which were the 
subject of the report, and are now under 
investigation by the Senate subcommit- 
tee, all happened prior to Mr. Cosgriff's 
connection with the RFC. He is not 
implicated in any manner whatsoever 
with any of the matters under investi- 
gation. 

Let me also say that Mr. Cosgriff is one 
of the younger bankers in the State of 
Utah, a man who before coming to 
Washington directed operations in sev- 
eral western States. As a young man, 
he succeeded to the management of a 
banking enterprise which had been 
built by his father. Since his father’s 
death, Walter Cosgriff has operated and 
expanded this business and has made an 
outstanding success of it, so that today 
it is one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful banking enterprises in the inter- 
mountain West. He has an excellent 
reputation for integrity, ability, and effi- 
ciency, not only in Utah, but in every 
other State where he has operated. 

The appointment was not political. 
It came to Mr. Cosgriff because of his 
ability, his independence, and his repu- 
tation as an able citizen who had made 
an excellent record in the business and 
banking field. 

Mr. President, I am making this state- 
ment today to the Senate and to the peo- 
ple of the United States so there will be 
no misunderstanding with respect to Mr. 
Cosgriff and his relation to the RFC and 
the investigation which has been and is 
now being conducted. 


A VOLUNTEER FREEDOM CORPS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter which I 
have received from Dr. V. S. Krajcovic, 
of the National Committee for Liberation 
of Slovakia, concerning proposed legisla- 
tion which a group of Senators, includ- 
ing myself, are sponsoring, relative to a 
Volunteer Freedom Corps. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
LIBERATION OF SLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1951. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I take great pleasure in con- 
gratulating you on your bold and courageous 
attitude on matters pertaining to the future 
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of the American foreign and military policies 
and also in respect to other nations which 
at the present time are enslaved by interna- 
tional communism. I especially appreciate 
the fact that you and your colleagues in the 
United States Senate are creating an oppor- 
tunity for us and other nations to fight for 
their freedom as evidenced in the proposed 
bills, S. 238 and S. 239. 

I am certain that all liberty-loving Slovaks, 
those who as refugees have found at least a 
temporary haven in the countries of western 
democracies and those who heroically are re- 
sisting communism in their oppressed 
Slovakia, are eagerly waiting for the day when 
they will be able to contribute to the attain- 
ment of the objectives which you have so 
well set forth and when they will join with 
your efforts to meet the challenge and op- 
portunity in this field. 

The formation of the Volunteer Freedom 
Corps, if organized in special national units 
which in due course of time would become 
the nucleus for future national armies, 
Slovak, Polish, Ukrainian, Czech, Hungarian, 
etc., would immensely enhance the advan- 
tages of your American strategy in Europe. 

But I feel sure that your broad, objective, 
and democratic program of mobilizing some 
2,000,000 anti-Communist Slavs eager to op- 
pose the Reds on personal, spiritual, and na- 
tional grounds has to be implemented with 
an appropriate and parallel political pro- 
gram, which would be the other side of your 
proposal aiming purely and simply at the 
enhancement of the American strategy in 
Europe. If Europe has to be free, she must 
fight for freedom. Not only for that freedom 
which certain nations lost as a consequence 
of Soviet encroachment after the year 1945, 
but also for the freedom of those nations who 
have never experienced the privileges of free- 
dom like the Slovaks, Ukrainians, White- 
Ruthenians, and other nations who form the 
other half of the Soviet Russia. 

A bold political program of freedom for all 
nations which is only a logical and further 
application of Wilsonian principles of self- 
determination would strengthen the objec- 
tives which you have in mind and thus offer 
the oppressed people something more and 
something better than the Communists are 
giving them or leading them to believe they 
are giving. 

I know that the Slovaks, Ukrainians, or 
White-Ruthenians will fight with everything 
that stands at their disposal once they are 
assured of the prospects of future freedom, 
an outlook, which the Germans in World 
War II or even Napoleon long ago omitted to 
offer in a similar situation. 

I do want you to know that through your 
proposed Volunteer Freedom Corps you are 
giving the hope for freedom to millions of 
oppressed people. I am convinced that once 
your program is carried out, it will greatly 
help all oppressed nations and it will con- 
tribute to lead to the ultimate goal we are 
seeking: Freedom, prosperity, and general 
happiness of the whole world. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. V. S. Krascovic, 


AMERICAN GROUND TROOPS IN EUROPE— 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
New York Herald Tribune for today, 
Monday, February 26, 1951, appears an 
article entitled “Point of No Return,” 
written by Walter Lippmann. The arti- 
cle merits the attention of every Member 
of the Senate, because in it Mr. Lipp- 
mann points out the real issues raised 
by my Senate Resolution 8. 

At long last it appears that those of us 
who are trying to have developed a sound 
national defense policy, a policy behind 
which all our people can and would rally, 
are making progress. Mr. Lippmann has 
been in the forefront of this patriotic 
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campaign to see that our country is prop- 
erly defended in this time of peril. 

As Mr. Lippmann points out in this 
article, which I hope every Member of 
the Senate will read, and which I wish 
all Americans could read, the issue raised 
by the Wherry resolution is of tran- 
scendent importance; and until this issue 
is resolved there can be no sound de- 
fense policy. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article placed in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 26, 1951] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
POINT OF NO RETURN 


Many must be wondering why, after Gen- 
eral Marshall’s disclosure that our present 
plans are to send only four more divisions to 
Europe, the issue is not settled in Congress. 
For Senator Tarr has not been opposing, in 
fact he has supported, an American contribu- 
tion within such limits as General Marshall 
talked about. While Mr. Hoover and Senator 
WHERRY would presumably prefer to see even 
fewer American soldiers on the ground in 
Europe, the administration could settle the 
matter if it came to an understanding with 
Senator Tarr. 

Why has that not been done? Apart from 
the partisan politics of the thing the real 
reason is that as a matter of fact the admin- 
istration and the informed oppocition both 
k ow that the basic issues of military policy 
in this whole business are still unsettled. 
The issues have to do, not so much with the 
number of divisions which are sent to Europe 
this year, but with the over-all size of the 
American Army, and its relation to sea and 
air power. 

Almost no one is disposed to disagree seri- 
ously about the six divisions for Europe that 
General Marshall mentioned. The argument, 
though it is as yet still below the surface of 
publicity, is about the 46 divisions, or more, 
which the Army planners are contemplating. 
There is profound doubt in wide circles 
which are competent to judge questions of 
this kind whether ground forces of this order 
of magnitude could be built up except at the 
expense of the full development of sea and 
air power, and whether the attempt to build 
up such an army would not put an intolerable 
strain upon our manpower and upon our 
economy. 

The costs of a military expansion on this 
scale—if one includes as one must the corre- 
sponding increase required in air power—are 
startling even by our present budgetary 
standards. It would be a fair guess to say 
that the cost would be at least twice, proba- 
bly nearer three times, the present military 
appropriations. That would mean a military 
establishment costing something near to half 
the national income. To us2 half the na- 
tional income for military purposes is, even 
in a period of full-scale war, about as far as 
total mobilization can go. ` 

What General Eisenhower and General 
Marshall said about the size of the army in 
Europe would have ended the great debate 
if it could have been taken as a true 
reflection of the military policy of the 
Pentagon—that is to say of a policy in which 
air and sea power were paramount. That at 
bottom, and leaving aside all the trimmings, 
is what Mr. Hoover and Mr. Tart, and also 
Mr. WHeErry and multitudes who have not 
agreed with them about many other ques- 
tions, have been arguing for and groping 
for. There is little doubt that policy of the 
paramount sea and air power is what the 
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overwhelming majority of the Congress and 
of the people believe in. 

But this is not the settled and agreed 
policy of the Truman administration. A 
deep struggle is still going on inside the 
administration and inside the Pentagon over 
the allocation of American resources and 
manpower. The heart of that struggle is 
over the size of the ground army. The agi- 
tation in Congress, which has not yet been 
fully clarified and defined, is primarily about 
whether the army should be expanded to 
such a size, and then, if it is to be expanded, 
whether Congress should not have some- 
thing to say about what Mr. Truman does 
with that huge army. 

These are issues which one can without 
exaggeration call vital to the future of this 
country. For a military establishment with 
& standing army of about 50 divisions, plus 
the tactical air power needed for such an 
army, plus the strategic air force, plus a 
navy which can command all the oceans, 
plus an adequate defense of North America, 
could not be a permanent military establish- 
ment. It would require the prolonged con- 
scription of our young men and the levying 
of a terrible toll upon their education and 
their hopes. It would require an austerity 
of life by our people which they have never 
approached in this century. It would re- 
quire an iron regimentation of all their af- 
fairs and a harsh intolerance of dissent, 
No free nation, unless it were directly threat- 
ened by invasion, could or would long en- 
dure the burden of such a military estab- 
lishment. 

Were we to attempt to impose such a 
burden, the cry would become irresistible to 
have a war and get it over with. Rather 
than bear the ills we had, we would fly to 
others we know not of. We would find life 
so grim and the future so bleak that the 
temptation would almost certainly be ir- 
resistible to embrace the hallucination that 
the third world war could be fought and 
won and finished, and that after that the 
world would be happy again. The third 
world war can be fought. There is no pros- 
pect whatsoever that it could be finished, 
Nothing is so certain, no prophecy is so sure, 
as that once the third world war started, it 
would spread like a prairie fire and would 
become an uncontrollable, inconclusive, in- 
terminable complex of civil and interna- 
tional wars. 

It is essential that we reach a level of 
armaments which, on any calculation of 
risks that are undertaken in Moscow, is 
decisively deterrent. That done, and we are 
well on the way to getting it done, it is essen- 
tial to hold our armaments at a level which 
we can and will maintain not merely for an 
emergency but for the long future. 

‘To raise the level too high, to subject the 
country to an intolerable strain, is to make 
the great military mistake which has ruined 
so many other nations. It is to arm past 
the point of no return. It is to create arma- 
ments that are so heavy to bear that they 
must be used in the hope of getting rid of 
the burden. Wars that are inspired not by 
self-defense or by clear policy but by inter- 
nal pressures and irrational hopes invariably 
end in ruin and disaster. 


AMERICAN GROUND TROOPS IN EU- 


ROPE — ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE 
BROWN 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
appears in the Washington Evening Star 
for today, February 26, an article en- 
titled Great Debate’ Wide of Mark.“ 
written by Constantine Brown, the dis- 
tinguished commentator. I think the 
article goes to the very heart of the issue 
involved in the Wherry resolution, and I 
hope every Member of the Senate will 
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read it. Because of its importance, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed at this point in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Great DEBATE” WIDE or MARK—DISCUSSION 
Has APPEALED TO EMOTIONS RATHER THAN 
REASON on TROOPS ISSUE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The hearings on the Wherry resolution— 
dubbed by politicians the “great debate“ 
aro due to end shortly. There has been 
must t :Ik, flamboyant oratory, and a certain 
amount of misinformation during the weeks 
of discussion before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. But, 
by and large, the discussions were wide of 
their mark. 

Senator Wuerry proposed that no Ameri- 
can ground forces be sent to Europe under 
article III of the Atlantic Pact unless the 
basic policy of sending them is approved 
by the Senate. If such approval were given, 
the executive branch could deploy American 
forces at will. 

Nobody wished to prevent the President 
from sending more troops to Europe. Mr. 
Truman could have sent as many addition 
forces as he wanted across the Atlantic and 
it would have caused no debate, All he had 
to do was order them as reinforcements for 
the troops in Germany. 

There is—and can be—no restriction on 
the Commander in Chief in strengthening, 
with as many divisions fis he desires, the 
contingents in Germany and Austria, and it 
would have mattered little where they were 
stationed. 

The focal point of discussion was whether 
the Chief Executive had authority to send 
ground forces to Western Europe under the 
Atlantic Pact before an act of aggression 
had been committed against one of the 
signatories. Assurances were given in the 
Senate by Secretary of State Acheson and 
Chairman CONNALLY, of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, before ratification of the 
Atlantic Pact, that we were under no obli- 
gation to send troops to the member nations 
before an aggression occurred. 

If the “great debate” had been more real- 
istic and less intended to appeal to the 
emotions rather than reason, it could have 
been explained that, from the military point 
of view, it was better to have enough troops 
in Europe before an aggression than after. 

The effort of the great majority of wit- 
nesses to minimize the likelihood of Soviet 
attack in the near future prevented such a 
frank statement. Most cf the military and 
civilian witnesses seemed to think that a 
Russian aggression should not be expected 
before all the members of the western coali- 
tion had ample time to reorganize the 60 
divisions which General Eisenhower consid- 
ers sufficient to repel a Soviet attack. 

Because of political considerations, and 
in deference to the diplomats of the Western 
European alliance, the fact that there are 
today no less than 31 fully trained Spanish, 
Yugoslav, Greek, and Turkish divisions, 
which need only some supplemental military 
equipment—tanks, self-propelled guns, ra- 
dar, and motorized transport—was touched 
on only gently. The military men, under in- 
sistent questioning by Senators RUSSELL, 
Brnp, HICKENLOOPER, and ENOWLAND, ad- 
mitted that this represented a real force, 
which should be incorporated at the earliest 
possible moment in the defenses of free 
Europe. 

But it was former Governor Harold Stassen 
who expressed diplomatic thinking abroad 
when he said, “We must not put the cart 
before the horse.” He suggested that the 
members of the Atlantic Pact must be fully 
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organized—and additional American divi- 
sions must be on European soll- before the 
Mediterranean countries, with a far larger 
number of organized forces than the At- 
lantic nations, can be accepted into the 
western coalition. 

The word “isolationist” was used liberally 
although neither Senator WHERRY, sponsor 
of the much-discussed resolution, nor his 


abandoning Europe. 
between the Hoover-Wherry point of view 
and that of their opponents is that the for- 
mer puts the accent on over-all defense of 
the world against the Communist drive, leav- 
ing out of our plans the nations which do 
not wish to make sacrifices proportionate 
to those we are making. 

The critics of Herbert Hoover and Senator 
Wuenrry speak only in terms of Western Eu- 
ropean defense. They seem to think that 
so long as the Elbe or Rhine lines can be 
defended there is no cause of worry for the 
rest of Europe. It is true that the State 
Department speaks in general terms of re- 
sisting Red aggression against Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East. But 
for the time being there is no definite polit- 
ical. commitment to those countries except 
for assurances to Greece and Turkey. 

The real question—which has been so 
much overlooked—is whether the 12 coun- 
tries which belong to this new alliance 
should keep it as a kind of club, in which 
one black ball will reject any newcomer, or 
whether all the peoples on this side of the 
iron curtain should be asked to join in thi 
common defense, i J 


PROSCRIPTION BY FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT OF WORLD FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, so 
widespread are the insidious activities of 
Communist propagandists throughout 
the world that any action by any govern- 
ment to curb such dangerous activities 
makes a real contribution to the defense 
against Communist aggression. It is 
most gratifying to note the action of 
the French Government, recently an- 
nounced, banning the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions—WFTU—and notifying that or- 
ganization to close its leadquarters in 
Paris. 

Senators will recall, I am sure, the 
situation that developed back in 1949, 
when an overwhelming majority of the 
free and democratic trade-unions of the 
world, spearheaded by the American 
Federation of Labor, seceded from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions be- 
cause it had become obvious that Soviet 
Russia was bending every effort to take 
control of the WFTU for use as a propa- 
ganda and organizing instrument among 
workers throughout the world in its 
Policy of aggressive imperialism. 

The headquarters of this enemy to 
social and world reconstruction was 
established in Paris but its tentacles 
spread throughout Evrope and its agents 
wore particularly active in Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the 1949 and 1950 
sessions of the International Labor 
Union, which I was delegated to attend 
as the representative of the United States 
Senate. 

To combat the tactics of the WFTU 
the free trade-unions of the world, in- 
cluding our American unions, estab- 
lished in December of 1949 a strong new 
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international body, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
with headquarters in Brussels. This 
new confederation represents 50,000,000 
workers in approximately 60 countries 
and in the short time of its existence 
has become a symbol of the power and 
influence of the trade-union movement 
in democratic societies. Today it stands 
as an effective instrument in the fight 
for freedom and human dignity and 
against oppression and slave labor. 

While the free and democratic ICFTU 
has been strengthening the forces of 
genuine democracy by laying the 
ground work far the improvement of 
the living conditions of all workers, par- 
ticularly those in the underdeveloped 
areas, the Communist federation has be- 
come a mouthpiece and spy center of 
the Cominform, from which stems the 
world-wide Communist infiltration ac- 
tivities of Soviet Russia. 

The action of the French Government 
in deciding that France is no place for 
Communist spies, is another heartening 
evidence of the reawakened alertness of 
this great country which has ever been 
allied with the principles of American 
freedoms, back even to the days of the 
Colonies’ fight for independence. It is 
a forward step for which public thanks 
are due and are hereby expressed to 
the French Prime Minister, Mr. Pleven, 
who has been the honored guest of our 
Nation. 

With this step the French Government 
is following up an earlier dissolution of 
headquarters of the Seamen and Dockers 
Department of the WFTU, which for a 
time was headed by Harry Bridges. This 
organization had attempted to create 
unrest on the water fronts against Amcr- 
ican shipments of goods to Europe, ship- 
ments intended to strengthen the West- 
ern European nations for the defense of 
Europe’s freedom against totalitarian 
imperialism and aggression. The Com- 
munist Seamen and Dockers Trade De- 
partment has moved behind the iron 
curtain, from Marseille to Gdynia in 
Poland. We expect the WFTU also to 
retreat behind the curtain. 

The democratic countries have been 
too patient in the past in permitting the 
propaganda tools of the Soviet to carry 
out their destructive work openly and 
without restraint. The action of the 
French Government shows not only 
courage but also foresight and real 
strength. 


SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize the pay- 
ment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to sur- 
vivors of members of the Armed Forces 
who die in active service, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp 11 telegrams 
which I have received, asking me to sup- 
port House bill 1, and in opposition to 
Senate bill 84, 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Farco, N. DAK., February 24, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H. R. 1 better for cerviceman. Tremendous 
savings manpower and expense, certainly the 
taxpayers are interested in saving fifty mil- 
lion a year. We want your support of H. R. 1. 

MILTON F. WEBER, 
President, Fargo Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Bismarck, N. Dak., February 24, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your opposition to S. 84 and your 
support for H. R. 1 which is better for serv- 
icemen. Tremendous saving of taxes and 
manpower. 
C. Ray CULVER, NORMAN GRENZ, RICH- 
ARD MUELLER, ART JOB, E. W. PEDER- 
SON, NORMAN SCHULTZ, LYNN J. CUL- 
VER, E. A. KELLER. 


Bismarck, N. DAK., February 25, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support of H. R. 1. Present 
NSLI plan admittedly unworkable proves 
futility and extravagance of Government in 
business. 

INSURANCE FEDERATION OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck, N. DAK., February 25, 1951. 
Hon. WILIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The entire membership of the North Da- 
kota State Life Underwriters Association 
urges your cuppor* of H. R. 1. 

F. A. McDonna, 
State Secretary. 
Mrnor, N. DAK., February 24, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand House bill 1 now in Senate 
Finance Committee and giving Gl's ten 
thousand gratuitous insurance may be 
shelved in Senate committee in favor of 
NSLI. As a veteran of two World Wars and 
one who would like to see some semblance 
of economy in Government I earnestly urge 
that you use your influence in favor of 
House bill 1 for our men in uniform and to 
avoid the appalling waste of Government in 
business. 

J. H. KOHNEN, 


Minor, N. Dax., February 24, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please oppose adoption S. 84 and favor 
adoption H. R. 1 as reported by Senate Fi- 
nance Committee for the best interests of all 
disabled veterans. 

MINOT CHAPTER, NO. 4, DISABLED AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS, 
E. G. Pierson, Adjutant. 


Minor, N. DAK., February 24, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Souris Valley Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of northwest North Dakota today re- 
ceived word regarding the substitute bill 
S. 84 in lieu of H. R. 1. We are thoroughly 
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familiar with the gratuity insurance bill and 
feel that it is a better bill for the servicemen 
for many reasons. Primarily the tremen- 
dous savings in dollars, less manpower, and 
expense for administration. It provides the 
protection without sales and educational 
procedure. The following members who are 
servicemen and life-insurance men and wom- 
en ask your support of H. R. 1. 

Herbert H. Bertsch, Lyle Witham, Paul 
Avery, Thomas Fitzmaurice, Alfred 
Shrirley, eon J. Hyland, T. H. 
Luedke, Albert Rageth, H. M. Pe- 
terson, M. L. Randall, E. H. Kitch- 
ian, Lucas Svingen, J. H. Kohnen, 
hh. R. Larson, E. S. Covell, Helen E. 
Haas, A. D. Ellis, Duane L. Robinson, 
Donavan A. Olson, Clarence W. Hall, 
Milton F. Breding, John J. Billstein, 
A. A. Ramstad, Thora M. Ram- 
stad. 


Granp Forks, N. DAK., February 24, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge your support H. R. 1. not 
S. 84. H. R. 1 saves manpower and expense, 
better for servicemen. 
C. A. West, W. C. Weaver, A. C. Ulseth, 
O. L. Ugland, R. R. Truebloo, L. C. 
Thompson, Al Strand, W. E. Pond, Cy 
Meuller, Earl McFadden, M. B. Les- 
ter, M. C. Klabo, D. H. Jones, V C. 
Jeffrey, J. Ingwaldson, G. O. Han- 
son, G. E. Hanson, W. O. Greenleaf, 
A. B. Dill, H. O. Christenson, Ed Boe, 
Pearl Bohnen, H. J. Bergeth, H. C. 
Barnes, L. L. Arnold. F. L. Benson, 
P. M. Onstad, R. F. Reiton. 


BISMARCK, N. DAR. , February 25, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you support H. R. 1 instead S. 84 in- 

troduced by committee. 
W. E. ARENSTEIN, 
H. J. ScHwanpr. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., February 25, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Membership Missouri Slope Life Under- 
writers unanimously favor H. R. 1 over S. 84. 


FARGO, N. DAK., February 24, 1951. 
Sena or WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We favor H. R. 1 instead of S. 84. 
A. W. Crary AGENCY, 
A. W. Crary, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. To the un- 
finished business, House bill 1, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has offered an amend- 
ment by way of a substitute, which is now 
the pending question. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

That any person in the active military or 
naval service, or reporting for such active 
service under orders of competent authority, 
who, on or after June 27, 1950, and before 
the expiration of 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this act, while in such service, 
or while reporting under orders for such 
service, dies, or has died, in line of duty, 
shall be deemed to have applied for and to 
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have been granted national service life in- 
surance in the amount of $10,000, and such 
insurance shall be deemed to be or to have 
been continued in force to the date of death 
of such person: Provided, That the amount 
of insurance herein granted, when added to 
any other insurance in force under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, or the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, shall not in the aggregate exceed 
$10,000: Provided further, That the insur- 
ance herein granted shall be payable in 240 
equal monthly installments, with interest at 
3 percent per annum, to the following bene- 
ficiaries and in the order named: 

(A) To the widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living and while unremarried; 

(B) If no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, to the child or children of the 
insured, if living, in equal shares; 

(C) If no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, or child, to the mother or father of 
the insured, if living, in equal shares. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a very 
simple issue is raised by the substitute 
amendment which I have offered. The 
Finance Committee reported the bill, 
H. R. 1, with certain amendments. The 
bill presents a distinct and definite 
theory regarding Government life insur- 
ance. I have prepared and offered a 
substitute amendment which sharply 
raises the issues. If the Senate should 
approve the substitute amendment, of 
course, it would go to conference, and 
the entire issue would be in conference. 
In the event the matter should go to 
conference, it would be substantially the 
same as referring it back to the Finance 
Committee for further consideration be- 
cause we would probably wish to look 
at the bill, H. R. 1, again. 

Without noticing certain minor fea- 
tures of House bill 1, which may of 
themselves be important, the bill is in- 
tended to do one thing, namely, to take 
the Government out of the insurance 
business so far as permitting issuance 
of further Government insurance. In 
other words, it is intended that there 
shall be no more national service life 
insurance issued to any veteran, in the 
event the bill, H. R. 1, is passed, with 
one single exception, namely, that if the 
veteran has a service-connected disabil- 
ity which disqualifies him for insurance 
in the ordinary private life-insurance 
companies of the country, then he may 
obtain national service life insurance. 

That is what the bill, H. R. 1, is in- 
tended to do. It is intended to draw 
the line sharply, and to say that, after 
the passage of the bill, there shall be no 
more national service life insurance is- 
sued. The substitute which I have of- 
fered does not do that. The bill, H. R. 1. 
does something else, of course; and there 
are other features, but they are not so 
much in controversy. It does give in- 
demnity insurance of $10,000 to every 
person who enters the service after June 
27, 1950, which was approximately the 
date of the outbreak of the Korean war, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, though I 
should like to make my statement con- 


trasting the proposed substitute and the 
bill, H. R. 1. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The ques- 
tion I wanted to ask would, I think, tend 
to bring out a point which at least im- 
pressed me as to the purpose of the 
bill, H. R. 1, as it came from the House. 
The chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee stated that the purpose was to elimi- 
nate, after a certain date, policies which 
had been carried by the Government for 
national life insurance; but, to me, the 
main purpose was to give to each man 
who entered the service a free $10,000 
policy, during all the time he was in 
service, and extending for 129 days there- 
after. To me, that was the main pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thatiscorrect. I was 
simply trying to contrast what I was 
offering in my substitute, and the bill, 
H. R. 1. I may say that I did not offer 
the substitute on behalf of the commit- 
tee. I wish that understood. The com- 
mittee, as a whole, has not approved the 
substitute. 

The bill, H. R. 1, provides a gratuitous 
indemnity in the amount of $10,000 to 
the survivors of all men who lose their 
lives in the Armed Forces on and after 
June 27, 1950, without cost to the service- 
man. 

In addition, the man, upon discharge, 
will be protected for a period of 120 days 
in order to permit him to readjust to 
civilian life and determine the sort of 
insurance protection he wishes to obtain 
from commercial sources. 

Beneficiaries are limited to the imme- 
diate family of the serviceman, and the 
indemnity is payable only in monthly 
installments of $92.90 over a 10-year 
period. 

Any man unable to obtain commeneial 
insurance after discharge at standard 
rates because of service-connected dis- 
ability will be eligible to carry a national 
service life insurance policy. In addi- 
tion, a man having total service-con- 
nected disability will have his premiums 
waived. Veterans with disability must 
apply for this type of insurance within 
1 year from the date service connection 
of such disability is determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Veterans having World War I and 
World War II insurance may maintain 
such insurance if they are recalled to 
active duty, or they may avail themselves 
of the gratuitous insurance. The bill as 
it passed the House provided for the sur- 
render of permanent-type insurance at 
cash-surrender value, and the reinstate- 
ment within $0 days after separation 
from active service, without medical ex- 
amination, upon repayment of the cash- 
surrender value and required reserve. 
The House bill also provided reinstate- 
ment rights on 5-year level premium 
term insurance policies upon evidence of 
good health and attained age. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
modified the bill in certain respects, but 
it is not necessary for me to discuss those 
modifications now, since I am offering 
the substitute. 

The substitute departs from the bill 
as it passed the House in one important 
respect, It protects the veteran who 
went into the service, and those who, in 
response to competent authority, were 
proceeding to enter service, if death oc- 
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cur at any time after the 27th day of 
June 1950, or within 120 days after the 
enactment of the pending measure, if it 
shall be passed and signed. 

Mr. President, it will be seen at once 
that so far as concerns the benefit to sol- 
diers who are or have been killed as a 
result of the action in Torea, their bene- 
ficiaries will receive $10,000, under the 
bill as it passed the House, or under the 
substitute I am offering. 

However, the House has prohibited the 
issuing of any further national service 
life insurance policies after the effective 
date fixed in the bill. The substitute 
which I have offered does not cut out 
further national service life insurance. 
It permits the veteran to buy national 
service life insurance while he is in the 
service. 

Mr. President, I myself have not felt 
that we should discontinue the national 
service life insurance for veterans, and 
in this view several other members of 
the Finance Committee concurred, par- 
ticularly the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who reserved 
the right to offer a substitute, as the 
chairman of the committee did. There 
is much sentiment in the country for the 
discontinuance of the national service 
life insurance issued to veterans by the 
Government. Very naturally, the insur- 
ance underwriters would like to have 
such insurance discontinued by the Gov- 
ernment, and I do not make the slightest 
criticism of them for that position, 

The simple purpose in offering the 
substitute is to give the Senate oppor- 
tunity to decide between the discontinu- 
ance of the national service life insur- 
ance or the continuance of Government 
insurance to veterans, substantially as 
they have had their insurance rights pre- 
served. They commenced in World 
War I and were preserved through World 
War II. 

If it were possible at this time to elim- 
mate entirely the Federal insurance sys- 
tem we would have one picture; but that 
is not possible. So the House proposal, 
it seems to me, merely adds this gratui- 
tous indemnity, and takes away from the 
veterans for the future the right to ob- 
tain Government insurance, but does not 
and cannot terminate, for two genera- 
tions at least, the national service life 
insurance. 

Mr. President, at the end of November 
there were outstanding 478,403 policies— 
nearly half a million—held by World 
War I veterans. The amount of such 
insurance held by World War I veterans 
was $2,089,401,196 as of November 30, 
1950. As of January 1, 1951, there were 
5,963,760 policies held by veterans of 
World War II. The amount of insur- 
ance held by those veterans under these 
policies is $38,836,174,000. So the total 
number of policies in force at this time, 
including Government life insurance, 
war risk insurance, and national service 
life insurance, is 6,442,163, and the total 
amount of insurance in force at this 
ea under these policies is $40,925,575,- 
It is obvious, therefore, that while 
there might be some saving in adminis- 
trative costs if we discontinued for the 
future the war risk insurance and the 
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national service life insurance for all 
veterans, the Government has no hon- 
orable way to proceed except by the ad- 
ministration of the act to protect the 
nearly 6,500,000 policyholders. 

Some of these policyholders, however, 
will of course enter into the Korean war, 
and might surrender their policies and 
take this gratuitous indemnity; but it is 
not very likely. In fact, I am advised 
that of the soldiers who entered the 
service since the beginning of the Korean 
hostilities, that is, from October 1950 to 
January 1951, more than 118,000 have 
applied for and have taken insurance, as 
they have a right to do under existing 
law. 

Therefore, Mr. President, whatever 
may be said about economy—and I am 
as strong for economy as any other Sen- 
ator can be—it is obvious that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot honorably dis- 
charge its obligations to nearly 6,500,000 
veterans of World Wars I and II with- 
out maintaining the Federal Govern- 
ment’s insurance system. That being 
so, it seems to me that it would be better 
to give gratuitous insurance, without any 
cost whatever, to servicemen who have 
been killed or who may be killed in the 
Korean war. That is what the substi- 
tute would accomplish. It would not 
interfere with the insurance system 
which is now in existence. It would not 
defeat the right of a veteran to take out 
national service life insurance in service 
and continue to carry it. It would con- 
tinue the law as it is, with the single 
exception: 

That any person in the active military or 
naval service, or reporting for such active 
service under orders of competent authority 
who, on or after June 27, 1950, and before 
the expiration of 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this act, while in such service, 
or while reporting under orders for such 
service, dies, or has died, in line of duty, 
shall be deemed to have applied for and to 
have been granted national service life insur- 
ance in the amount of $10,000 and such in- 
surance shall be deemed to be or to have 
been continued in force to the date of death 
of such person. 


Without reading further, the other 
provisions simply designate the bene- 
ficiaries, very much as is provided in the 
existing law. 

Mr. President, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I do not regard the Committee 
on Finance as being bound by the pro- 
v.sions of the substitute. On the con- 
trary, the Committee on Finance is en- 
tirely free to disagree with the substitute, 
in which event we would proceed fur- 
ther with the consideration of H. R. 1. 
But I think it would be well to have the 
judgment of the Senate expressed on the 
clear-cut issue of whether we wish to 
discontinue the Government's past pro- 
gram of insurance for its veterans. For 
that reason I am offering the substitute 
at this time, so that we may have a 
vote of the Senate on the issue. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
support the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Georgia. The situation is 
fairly complicated. The House has 
passed H. R. 1, which represents a com- 
plete revolution in the entire national 
life insurance program. It changes the 
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program in this way: It provides that 
every man coming into the service shall 
get life insurance while he is in the serv- 
ice, without paying anything for it, but 
when he leaves the service he is through; 
he can not have the advantage of con- 
tinuing the insurance, or of being able 
to convert it into various other types 
of insurance, which is an advantage en- 
joyed by the veterans of World War II. 
So that the serviceman would get some- 
thing and would lose something. Per- 
haps it would be cheaper for the Gov- 
ernment if we passed H. R. 1, and I have 
no great objection to the principle in- 
volved. However, in the first place, it 
seems to me that we would be making a 
change without at least having con- 
sidered the implications involved. 

I feel very strongly that probably 
eventually the soldiers in Korea will have 
granted to them the same conversion 
rights which were granted to the vet- 
erans of the Second World War. In 
that case the Government would have 
all the obligations, but without benefit 
of the premiums which would otherwise 
be paid under the present system. 
Therefore I doubt very much. that. it 
would save the Government any money 
in the long run. Certainly it would not 
in the event of another war. 

I do not believe that the advantage 
which is seen in H. R. 1 by the insur- 
ance companies, for instance, or by those 
who feel it would save the Government 
some money would be a permanent ad- 
vantage. H. R. 1 does have the ad- 
vantage of putting everybody in, so to 
speak, so that a man who neglects to 
take out insurance gets the insurance 
anyway. That is certainly an advan- 
tage. It may be that we wish to do 
something of that kind. Under S. 84 we 
would do it for the servicemen in Korea. 
We are not determining what we will 
do for others beyond the 120 days after 
the passage of the act. We do not know 
what we will do. 

The result of passing S. 84, or the 
George substitute, would be to send the 
bill to conference, where, without ques- 
tion, the Members of the House, who 
have been very much interested in H. R. 
1, will press upon us the necessity of 
accepting H. R. 1. Perhaps a compro- 
mise could be worked out. If so, I feel 
we could come back to the Senate, pre- 
sent the question frankly, and determine 
what the Senate wishes to have done, 
A’ times I have thought it would be bet- 
ter to recommit the whole question to 
the Committee on Finance so that it 
could consider it again. In such event 
we would not have the advantage of 
knowing why the House believes H. R. 1 
to be an improvement over the existing 
system. Passing S. 84 would bring about 
a conference, in which the whole ques- 
tion would come under consideration. 
In such conference we could yield to 
the House, but we could also present our 
arguments with respect to S. 84. 

Perhaps it would be practical to give 
a man who went into the military serv- 
ice the option of taking out insurance 
without paying premiums, or of paying 
adequate premiums for it, with the right 
to continue it after he leaves the service, 
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and to convert it, as a veteran of World 
War II is able to do. I think the latter 
course would perhaps be less subject to 
future pressure, although I do not know. 
Perhaps. other compromises could be 
worked out at the present time. The 
insurance people are for it. The Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars are for it. I think 
the AMVETS and the Disabled Veter- 
ans are for it. The American Legion, on 
tLe other hand, is very much opposed 
to it. They have the best means, with 
their committees, of making the most 
complete study of the whole subject of 
national insurance of any national serv- 
ice organization. K 

It seems to me that we should not pass 
H. R. 1 at this time, but should adopt 
the substitute and pass the bill in that 
form. In that way we would take care 
of the immediate emergency. When the 
boys were sent to Korea they did not 
know how serious the situation would be- 
come. The question of insurance was 
not put up to them in the light of the 
fact that we were going into what is 
really a war. Consequently, I think it 
would be fair to extend free insurance 
to them, as proposed by the substitute. 
It would be understood that they had 
made application for it up to 120 days 
after the passage of the act, at which 
time they would have to begin to pay 
premiums. It seems to me it would be 
the best way of taking care of the pres- 
ent situation. 

If the bill is sent to conference, I can 
say that those of us who will be on the 
conference committee will try to work 
out the best possible solution of what is 
an extremely complicated situation. I 
should like to see all Senators who are 
interested in the question agree on one 
solution of the problem. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
CAIN 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for less than 5 minutes to a point 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. President, I recently received a 
post card from San Francisco which was 
signed by Ed Guerin. Unfortunately 
Mr. Guerin did not provide a return ad- 
dress, 

Mr. Guerin took me seriously to task 
for being an abuser of a senatorial privi- 
lege. He said: 

With your time in the Senate almost ex- 
clusively given to calling for Government 
economy it might be well to call your at- 
tention to Scripps-Howard writer, Daniel, 
article of the 16th, wherein he states that you 
are one of the chief beneficiaries of the 
“telegraph racket,” and that a $1,400 politi- 
cal campaign by telegraph by yourself had 
recently been disallowed as being entirely 
too raw. How about it? 


It goes without saying that I wanted 
first to read the Daniel article and sec- 
ond that I-wanted to provide Mr. Guerin 
with the facts involved. 

I have secured the article by James 
Daniel, Scripps-Howard writer, which 
appeared in a San Francisco newspaper 
on January 16. The article had been 
written and forwarded from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the day before. The article, 
which I shall offer to the Recor in its 
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entirety, carries this concluding sen- 
tence: 

Senator Carn, an advocate of Government 
economy, was disallowed $1,400 in telegrams 
sent to GOP party workers last year. 


It is good to be able to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is not a single word of 
truth in this sentence, insofar as it re- 
fers to a disallowed claim. 

How accurate any other portion of the 
news story is I am not qualified to say. 

After reading the Daniel article I 
managed to talk with him by telephone, 
This conversation was pleasant and Mr. 
Daniel appeared to be without personal 
prejudice to me, I inquired if he would 
like to provide me with the source of his 
information. He said he would rather 
not do that because the individual was 
favorably known to him and considered 
by him to be a responsible person. Mr, 
Daniel agreed to come by my office so 
that we might get acquainted and so 
that I might be given a perfectly proper 
opportunity to convince him that while 
his informant might be generally reliable 
and accurate, he was completely unre- 
liable and inaccurate in his reference to 
me. 

The only reason I have bothered to 
express myself on this question is that 
I expect to be happily engaged in 1952 
with things political and I have no wish 
to be required at that time to respond 
to allegations which were created out of 
fancy and nonsense. 

I came to the Senate in 1946. At no 
time has any telegraph or any other 
claim of mine been disallowed by the 
Rules Committee or by any other com- 
mittee of the Senate. I am guided by 
the rules of the Senate and will continue 
to live and be guided by those rules. 

For the information of Mr. Daniel and 
his informant I am quite willing to say 
that I spent something more than $300 
in 1950 to encourage and assist my Re- 
publican associates and friends in Wash- 
ington State. These charges, however, 
were assessed against me, and not 
against the Rules Commitee of the 
Senate. I wish that I might have been 
able to spend more for the benefit of a 
cause and a party which I hold in high 
regard, 

I enjoyed my conversation with Mr. 
Daniel. In talking with him I even 
chuckled, because as I pointed out to him 
I can get in ample trouble because of 
things I actually do. This was to say 
that no purpose is served in being 
charged with derelictions which are 
completely contrary to the facts. 

The only request I make of Mr. Daniel, 
or any other writer is that he check his 
information before offering a story under 
his by-line. But this request in itself 
creates a dilemma. Many a news story 
would never be written if the author 
made certain to establish his informa- 
tion as being a fact, I can appreciate 
that the demands for copy sometimes re- 
quire the writer, without. verification, 
piously to hope that he is right in what 
he writes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Daniel article in its en- 
tirety be made a part of my remarks at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senators Hit on TELEGRAMS—SOME CHARGED 
WITH ABUSING PRIVILEGE 


(By James Daniel) 


WASHINGTON, January 15.—The Senate 
Rules Committee is threatening to crack 
down on some Senators who have been abus- 
ing their privilege of sending telegrams at 
Government expense. 

Unless Western Union bills decline, the 
committee has informed the Senate mem- 
bership, consideration will be given to abol- 
ishing a choice privilege—telegraphing texts 
of their speeches at Government expense to 
newspapers and radio stations. Often the 
bill for telegraphing one TI has exceeded 
$1,000, the committee said 

Currently, Congress operates under a dou- 
ble standard, 

LIMITS ON HOUSE 


House Members are limited to $500 a year 
for their official telegrams and long distance 
calls, regardless of the size of their district 
or the distance from Washington, 

The Senators have no limit. They are per- 
mitted to run up any size bill, as long as 
certain rules are observed. When the rules 
are violated, they get into an argument with 
the Rules Committee. 

The last Senate tabulation was made in 
1948. Then it was found that Senators’ 
Government-paid telegrams were e 
more than $340,000 a year—about $3,500 per 
Senator. This compared with $183,000 a year 
in 1940. 

In the final months of 1950, the Senate’s 
telegraph bills began to grow alarmingly. 
The Rules Committee checked and found 
that the increase was partly in response to 
a much greater volume of correspondence 
with the voters. But some Senators ap- 
peared to have no excuse, 


FORM LEITER SENT 


So, a few days ago the committee had the 
Sergeant at Arms send a form letter to all 
Senators. 

The letter reminds them that it is forbid- 
den to send personal telegrams or telegrams 
of congratulation and condolence, This is 
aimed at Senators who habituallr wire greet- 
ings to the parents of new-born constitu- 
ents and regrets to the survivors of those 
who have died. 

Furthermore, the Senators were requested 
to restrain themselves in the matter of send- 
ing out form telegrams acknowledging re- 
ceipt of advice on pending legislation, The 
form, or multiple-address telegrams are lim- 
ited to 150 in 1 month for a Senator rep- 
resenting up to 3,000,000 persons, 300 for a 
Senator whose State has up to 6,000,000 per- 
sons, and 450 for Senators from larger States. 

The Rules Committee has not singled out 
any Senator as Western Union's best cus- 
tomer, but three are acknowledged by their 
colleagues to be well up in the running. 


THREE NAMED 


One of these, Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, telegraphed a two- 
page news story to Washington correspond- 
ents this week on how he had told the Sen- 
ate that if he were an Asiatic slave of Eu- 
ropean colonialism he, too, would turn Com- 
munist. The point was made in belaboring 
the Marshall plan. 

Senators Wayne Morse, Republican, of Ore- 
gon, and Harry P. Carn, Republican, of Wash- 
ington, rank with Mr. MALONE. Senator CAIN, 
an advocate of Government economy, was 
disallowed $1,400 in telegram sent to GOP 
party workers last year. 


SERVICEMEN'S INDEMNITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize the pay- 
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ment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to sur- 
vivors of members of the Armed Forces 
who die in active service, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the able chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], a question. 

If his substitute were enacted, what 
would be the status of the serviceman 
who is disabled and has no national 
service life insurance? Could he apply, 
and what would be the health require- 
ments under the act? If a serviceman 
had no insurance status, could he apply, 
and what would be the health require- 
ments? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, under 
the substitute which I am offering, the 
serviceman could buy insurance while he 
was in the service, or within 120 days 
after the passage of the act. Of course, 
if he were totally disabled he would be 
compensated for his disability. 

Mr. THYE. He would be compen- 
sated. However, the family would not 
have the protection which it would have 
if he had the service insurance. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not unless he had 
taken the insurance, 

Mr. .THYE. That is the question 
which arises in my mind. 

Mr. GEORGE. He is automatically 
given the insurance, and it is automati- 
cally continued for 120 days after the 
passage of the act, during which time 
he may take insurance if he wishes to 
take it. He may buy it at any time. 

Mr. THYE. I will say to the able 
chairman that personally I think his 
substitute is the better of the two insur- 
ance proposals. Over the week end I 
have received a telegram from the na- 
tional American Legion commander, 
wherein he expresses the sincere hope 
that the substitute offered by the able 
chairman will be the measure which will 
receive favorable consideration. I shall 
certainly support the substitute proposal, 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on the 
19th of December Frank Edwards, the 
well-known commentator, over a Nation- 
wide hook-up spoke about House bill 
1. Up to that time I had received very 
few telegrams or letters in that connec- 
tion. Immediately afterward I began to 
be flooded with letters and telegrams 
from veterans all over the Northwest, 
particularly from North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, and Minnesota. I there- 
fore wrote to Mr. Edwards. I should 
like to quote a portion of his broadcast, 
He said: 

Yesterday the House approved and sent to 
the Senate one of the neatest pieces of de- 
ception in many months. It was bil! which 
is being widely publicized as a generous ges- 
ture to give the members of the Armed Forces 
& free $10,000 life-insurance policy. 

The League Reporter, out tomorrow, will 
expose the scheme by which the Nation’s big 
insurance companies are endeavoring to out- 
maneuver the boys in the Armed Forces. It 
works like this: 

This bill which the House passed yester- 
day is a cleverly designed piece of bait. It 
would give all servicemen a free $10,000 pol- 
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icy, payable in case of death, So far so 
good—but that isn’t the whole story. 

As introduced this GI insurance scheme 
would play right into the hands of the big 
private insurance companies. For under this 
proposal a serviceman’s insurance is void the 
minute he leaves the service—and he must 
then protect himself and his heirs by pur- 
chasing much costlier polictes from the pri- 
vate companies. He has not only given his 
youth and perhaps his health to fighting a 
war, but he has also aged during the process 
and must pay the premium for his higher 
aged group. 

Some of the veterans’ organizations appar- 
ently misunderstood the real significance of 
the insurance bill. The League Reporter 
makes it plain that it ts a device to destroy 
the GI insurance program by replacing it 
with a plan which would enable the insur- 
ance companies to profit at the expense of 
the veterans. 


Mr. President, thereafter I received a 
copy of the League Reporter to which 
Mr. Edwards refers. It contains an edi- 
torial which I read, as follows: 

Vererans’ INSURANCE GRAB 

The big insurance are trying 
to profit at the expense of war veterans. 

They are trying to ram through Congress 
a bill making it impossible to sell national 
service life insurance—GI insurance—to ex- 
servicemen. This would apply even to those 
who suffer disabilities in civilian life that 
would prevent them from buying commer- 
cial policies, 

In other words, after a soldier, sailor, or 
marine is discharged from the Armed Forces, 
he would have to buy insurance from a pri- 
vate commercial company. He couldn't con- 
vert insurance he paid for in the service to 
a civilian-type policy. 

The private firms want Uncle Sam to give 
all servicemen free coverage of $10,000 in 
death benefits. They try to argue that the 
taxpayers are burdened unduly by GI 
insurance, 

But most of the costs of GI insurance are 
paid for by the men themselves, not by the 
Government—so that argument falls flat 
on its hypocritical face. 

The House has passed a bill cut along the 
lines specified by the big imsurance com- 
panies who own 9$63,000,000,000 in assets, 
It was introduced by Dixiecrat JoHN RANKIN 
(Mississippi). 

Whether it will pass the Senate depends 
in large measure on whether veterans, and 
friends of veterans, write to their Senators 
protesting the attempted grab. 


At the same time, I saw an article 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of January 4, 1951, written by Douglas 
Larson. The headline is “Bill threat- 
ens insurance rights of 10,000,000. vets.” 

The article is as follows: 

An estimated 10,000,000 World War II vet- 
erans are in danger of losing their GI insur- 
ance rights. 

This threat is contained In a bill which 
was passed by the House during the final 
special session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Although it didn’t pass the Senate, it is all 
set for quick passage by the new Elghty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

The bill also marks a sharp cut-back from 
the World War II standard in the amount 
of benefits to be given many Korean vets 
and all future veterans. 

FREE IN UNIFORM 

It would give a free $10,000 policy to every 
man in service. And it would permit every 
veteran who had been made uninsurable by 
his service to buy a nonparticipating GI 
policy for the future, 
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But it would not permit the vast majority 
of veterans to hang onto their Government 
insurance after they get out of service. Vet- 
erans organizations consider GI insurance, 
after service, to be one of the most valuable 
benefits which Uncle Sam has provided. 
This benefit has also been used as a prime 
recruiting argument by the services, 


I may say that after I read this article 
I called up some of my American Legion 
friends, and they corroborated exactly 
what the article says. I continue reading 
from Mr. Larsen’s article: 


The most serious impact of the bill, how- 
ever, would be on the estimated 10,000,000 
World War II veterans whose GI policies have 
expired, but who have the right under pres- 
ent law to get new GI policies in the future, 
The bill which passed the House before 
Christmas eliminates’ that right by prohibit- 
ing the issuance of any more national serv- 
ice life Insurance policies. 


WANT TO RETURN 


It is the opinion of most insurance ex- 
perts of the veterans’ organizations that the 
great majority of GI's who dropped their 
policies when they got out of service did so 
with the express plan of getting new GI poli- 
cies sometime in the future when they could 
better afford it. 

Also in doubt in the House-passed bill is 
the future of the policies which have been 
kept in force but which haven't been con- 
verted to a permanent plan. There is some 
opinion that the bill would also eliminate 
that choice by GI policyholders. 

Main supporters of the bill are the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and groups of private 
insurance company executives. It is the 
theory of budget officials that giving the 
men policies, without charging 
would eliminate much of the costly admin- 
istrative problems which were involved in 
NSLI. And it would help take the Govern- 
ment out of the insurance business inas- 
much as the men would lose their policies 
as soon as they were discharged. 


LEGION ANSWER 


In answer to this, an American Legion 
spokesman points out that a record would 
have to be kept of the date every man left 
service. There would be costly litigation 
for the men who claimed that they were 
rendered unimsurable by service. 
would have to be machinery to pay bene- 
fciaries the $10,000 which would be spread 
over 10 years. 

And further, opponents of the new bin 
point out, the so-called free insurance isn’t 
insurance at all. It’s simply a death gra- 
tuity and does not provide the same pro- 
tections and benefits of true life insurance, 

It has always been the opinion of many 
private insurance executives that GI in- 
surance has been an unwise thing. They 
think Uncle Sam should not be in the in- 
surance business at all. 

WIN THER POINT 

Under the new bill, these executives would 
win an important point. While the men 
are in service they would have free protec- 
tion. But as soon as they got out they 
would have to buy imsurance from a pri- 
vate company if they wanted it. 

The insurance experts of the veterans or- 
ganizations hope some compromise will be 
worked out. They are for the free insurance 
while the men are in service, which would 
also be given the survivors of the Korean 
dead. And they might go along with hav- 
ing insurance end with a man’s discharge, 
But they hope that the 10,000,000 veterans 
who have been thinking they could get a 
new GI policy any time they wanted it will 
not be cheated out of this right. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] said 
some saving may result from adoption 
of the pending bill. In that connection 
I wish to say that I secured from the 
Senate Appropriations Committee the 
amount of money that had been appro- 
priated since World War II which has 
been given to other countries, including 
veterans of the other countries. The 
sum total is $36,554,873,729. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the compilation pre- 
pared by the secretary of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee may be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Gross foreign aid (grants 

and credits) postwar pe- 

riod, July 1, 1945, through 

June 30, 1950 #28, 055, 000, 000 


ECA appropriation, 1951... 2, 250, 000, 000 
Plus loan authoriza- 
OR A 62, 500, 000 
Assistance to the Republic 
of Korea, fiscal year 1951 90, 000, 000 
International development, 
110 eR a bye a 26, 900, 000 
Mutual defense assistance, 
.. ˙·˙.A ST Ky ee Be 
Government and relief in 
occupied areas, 1981 288, 000, 000 


Government in occupied 
areas of Germany 27, 000, 000 
Aid to Palestine refugees... 
Assistance to Korea (de- 
ficiency appropriation in 
Public Law 6583, 8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., approved 
June 29, 1950) 50, 000, 000 


Total. 36, 554, 873, 729 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, it is my 
understanding from talking with some of 
the ex-servicemen who are competent, 
and who have made an investigation, 
that the total amount of saving resulting 
if the bill is adopted, would be only in the 
neighborhood of $800,000,000. I take it 
from what my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Georgia, said it might be 
even less. But assuming it is $800,- 
000,000, I would compare that amount 
with the billions upon billions of dol- 
lars we have given to other countries, in- 
cluding veterans in those countries. If 
we should pass House bill 1, and reject 
the substitute, Senate bill 84, which I 
certainly am supporting, we would not be 
treating our veterans fairly. I might 
add that when H. R. 1 was reported from 
the committee, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York IMr. LEHMAN} 
prepared an amendment which he in- 
tended to offer, and which as I under- 
stand has been offered. I too prepared 
an amendment which is printed and 
lying on the desk. 

In my opinion, however, Senate bill 
84 takes care of both the amendment of 
the junior Senator from New York and 
the amendment of the senior Senator 
from North Dakota. 

In fairness, I have today placed in the 
Recorp the nine telegrams I received 
from individuals who are life-insurance 
agents of my State, some of whom are 
officers of life-insurance companies, so 
that the Senate as a whole might have 
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the benefit of both sides oi the argument. 
But frankly, as I see it, it is a choice of 
whether we are going to help a group of 
private insurance companies which al- 
ready have a surplus of some $63,000,- 
000,000, or whether we are going to 
support our veterans who offered their 
lives in wars gone by and who are now 
fighting in Korea. Therefore I am sup- 
porting the substitute, Senate bill 84. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair.) The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

. The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

SEc. 2. Provided further, That the first 
sentence of section 602 (m) (2) of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) In any case in which the insured 
provided for the payment of premiums on 
his life insurance by authorizing in writ- 
ing the deduction of premiums from his 
service pay, such insurance shall be deemed 
not to have lapsed or not to have been 
forfeited because of desertion under sec- 
tion 612, so long as he remained in active 
service prior to the date of enactment of 
the Insurance Act of 1946, notwithstanding 
the fact that deduction of premiums was 
discontinued because— 

“(A) the insured was discharged to ac- 
cept a commission; or 

“(B) the insured was absent without leave, 
if restored to active duty; or 

“(C) the insured was sentenced by court 
martial, if he was restored to active duty, 
required to engage in combat, or killed in 
combat.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to correct an 
apparent injustice which was suffered 
by the families of some hali-dozen serv- 
icemen in World World II. I am not 
sure about the number, but I understand 
it is about six. To illustrate what I am 
trying to do, I wish to use the authentic 
case of a young boy who enlisted in the 
Marines on May 28, 1943, A week later 
he took out his insurance. Shortly after 
that he decided he did not like the Ma- 
rines, and went home; and some 3 
months later he was picked up, returned, 
court martialed, sentenced to 2 years im- 
prisonment and a dishonorable dis- 
charge. The service cut down the sen- 
tence to 1 year and a bad-conduct dis- 
charge. They further cut it down by 
saying that after 6 months’ time had 
been served he could then be restored to 
the service, and at the end of 6 months 
more of satisfactory service he would be 
restored to full honorable status. 

He did reenter the service at the end 
of 6 months. He served not only 6 
months, but 8% months, and then was 
killed at Iwo Jima. Undoubtedly he was 
unaware of the fact that his insurance 
had lapsed or was not restored when he 
reentered the service. In fact, the Navy 
had not taken the steps it should have 
taken at the end of 6 months to correct 
his record on the books to that of an 
honorable status; but the young man 
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was killed, It appears that toward the 

end of his service the premiums had not 

1 paid, probably without his knowl- 
ge, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, all it does is in re- 
spect to the forfeiture section of the bill. 
The amendment provides that a policy 
shall not be forfeited under section 612, 
if for desertion, 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
amendment does not cover munity, 
treason, or spying. 

Mr. GEORGE. Les; and such a policy 
will be payable, under the amendment, 
only in the event the soldier who did de- 
sert, thereafter re-entered the service 
and was killed in the service, in line of 
duty. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, I would say that the 
mother of this young man was able, with 
the help of friends and neighbors, to 
pay the back premiums to the Veterans’ 
Administration. In the meantime, Con- 
gress had amended the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940. This matter 
is covered in Report No. 1705 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. That action 
was taken in June, asI recall. At that 
time Congress undoubtedly thought it 
was taking care of cases of this sort. 

The chief of the Life Insurance Claims 
Division of the Veterans’ Administration, 
Mr. F. B. Simms, notified the widowed 
mother, who was very poor, in a letter 
from which I shall read, although I shall 
not state her name, for obvious reasons: 

It has now been established that the in- 
surance granted your son was in full force 
and effect at the date of his death, and that 
you are entitled to the proceeds thereof. 
Your Claim Form 355 is of record; however, 
it will be necessary that you indicate on the 
enclosed Form 1501, Election of Mode of 
Payment, the manner in which you desire 
payments made to you. 

Appropriate action will be taken to settle 


this insurance as soon as Form 1501 is re- 
ceived. 


So the Veterans’ Administration noti- 
fied her that everything was in order 
and that she would receive the money. 
However, the top flight of the Veterans’ 
Administration placed a different inter- 
pretation upon the act of Congress than 
the Congress itself had done, as set forth 
in the report of the Senate committee 
to this body. The report made it very 
plain that cases of this kind were ex- 
pected to be covered; but the top flight 
of the Veterans’ Administration placed 
a different interpretation upon the law, 
and denied payment of the insurance to 
this widowed mother. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the Senator state 
the number of cases to which the amend- 
ment would apply? 

Mr, AIKEN. I understand there are 
about six. I notice that in a letter to 
the Senator from Georgia, the Veterans’ 
Administration states that the amount 
involved in this connection will not be 
large; and I understand that there are 
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approximately half a dozen cases of this 
sort. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment 
would apply to a relatively small number 
of cases, in any event. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, to a very small 
number of cases, in any event. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to taking the amendment 
to conference. Of course, I do not know 
whether the conferees on the part of 
the House will be disposed to accept the 
amendment. I understand that a bill to 
correct the situation has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; I think a 
bill to correct this situation was intro- 
duced and was reported last year. How- 
ever, if House bill 1 and the substitute 
which has been introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia are going to go to con- 
ference, it seems to me that there never 
will be a better time to correct this in- 
justice, which both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in times past 
have indicated they wish to have cor- 
rected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would 
have no objection to having this matter 
go to conference. The claim the Sena- 
tor has discussed seems to be a very just 
one. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the attitude of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Of course, the number of cases involved 
in this connection is so small that this 
situation does not attract much atten- 
tion; it is almost too small to be bothered 
with. However, I believe that action of 
this kind has been supported by the three 
major service organizations, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
greatly interested in this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York is about to offer 
another amendment, may we take action 
now on the amendment I have sub- 
mitted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York wish to speak on 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection whatsoever to the amend- 
ment. However, I wish to speak in sup- 
port of Senate bill 84. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
New York in a moment, 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very deeply interested in the pending 
legislation, for I introduced an amend- 
ment to H. R. 1, which has roughly the 
same effect as the pending proposal by 
Senator GEORGE, Indeed, at the time I 
stated that I would be very glad to sup- 
port S. 84, as introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Georce]. Although S. 84 does not 
go quite as far as does the amendment 
I submitted, yet in its salient features, it 
meets the requirements I have set forth. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I am glad to 
support the pending substitute. If that 
does not prevail, of course I shall call up 
my amendment. It would be my hope 
that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee would be willing to take my 
amendment with him to conference, so 
that if the provisions of his bill do not 
prevail in the conference, the provisions 
of my amendment can be discussed and 
included in the consideration. 

I hope that the amendment proposed 
by my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, an amendment 
which I think has considerable merit in 
many ways, Will also be taken into con- 
sideration by the conferees. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the 
substitute is approved, I do not think it 
will be necessary to have the Senator’s 
amendment go to conference. If the 
substitute is not approved, then it would 
be very proper to attach the Senator's 
amendment. 

I may say to the Senator that if the 
substitute is approved and goes to con- 
ference, before we take a step which 
would depart from the purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment and the purpose of 
the substitute, both of which in their 
main features, at least, are identical, the 
matter would be brought back here, with 
opportunity being afforded to offer such 
amendment as might be desired. In 
fact, I think we would then take the sub- 
stitute back to the Finance Committee, 
if we were unable to obtain agreement 
with the House of Representatives for a 
further hearing, in which event the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, of course, would be in 
order. 

So far as Iam concerned, I would have 
no objection to the amendment, because 
it is in harmony with my own belief in 
* to what should be done with this 

III. £ 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator, 
and I support Senate bill 84 with a great 
deal of satisfaction. I feel that if we 
- should pass House bill 1, which would 
take away from the men in the armed 
services the protection which was given 
to those who fought in World War I and 
the men and women who fought in World 
War II, we would be depriving them of 
a very real benefit. Certainly we would 
not be justified in so doing. 

There has been much argument to the 
effect that passage of House bill 1 would 
be an economy measure, that it would 
save the Government substantial sums 
of money. I think I am safe in saying 
that today no one in this Chamber is 
more anxious than I to effect economies, 
in order that defense needs and the other 
urgent needs of the Government may be 
met on a pay-as-you-go basis. But Ido 
not believe that passage of House bill 1 
would result in very substantial econ- 
omies; certainly not in the early future. 

In the first place national service life 
insurance is substantially self-sustain- 
ing. The premiums are sufficient to pay 
the cost of the insurance in most partic- 
ulars, except the cost of administration. 
In the second place, the bill does not 
provide for winding up the affairs of the 
national life insurance, because, as has 
been pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, there are still in 
force about 6,500,000 policies which were 
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taken out during the course of World 
War I and World War II. We would 
have neither legal nor moral right to 
cancel those contracts, or even to amend 
them or to change their provisions. So, 
it is perfectly evident that for a very long 
period—a period possibly as long as 50 
or 60 years—vwe will still have to keep up 
the administrative machinery to service 
the policies which are in force during 
that long period of time. So, the only 
additional cost of continuing this life 
insurance would be, as I have pointed 
out, the cost of administration; and 
that could not be on a very substantial 
scale, because the machinery already ex- 
ists, and will have to be continued for 
40, or 50 or 60 years in order to service 
the existing policies. 

I know there has been opposition to 
continuance of national life insurance. 
I know that the life insurance compan- 
ies, of course, have been very critical of 
it, and have been very much in favor of 
the passage of H. R. 1. I give them 
credit for good faith but there is no 
doubt that by the passage of H. R. 1, 
without the features which appear in 
Senate bill 84 and in my amendment to 
H. R. 1, the life insurance companies 
would get rid of the competition of 
NSLI. I see no reason why they should 
be concerned over the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of young men and 
women would be covered by national war 
life insurance, because I think there is a 
direct advantage to the insurance com- 

by reason of the education-in- 
insurance which this large number of 
young men and women receive in taking 
out national service life insurance. 

A careful survey of the situation would 
disclose, I think, that a very substantial 
number of men who are covered by na- 
tional service life insurance in amounts 
varying from $1,000 to $10,000—and, 
after all, the limit is $10,000—have later, 
because of the experience they have had 
with the national service life insurance, 
taken out substantially larger insurance 
coverage in the commercial insurance 
companies. I know that was the ex- 
perience in my own case. I still am 
covered by insurance of World War I, 
but, because I had that insurance, I 
studied the whole insurance problem and 
the protection which comes from it, and 
in later years I was very glad to take out 
very substantial coverage in the com- 
mercial insurance companies. That is 
exactly the experience which my son and 
daughter have had, both of whom were 
covered in World War II by insurance. 

One of the chief differences between 
Senate bill 84 and H. R. 1, as amended 
by my amendment, is in the treatment 
accorded disabled veterams. I should 
like very much to see better treatment 
accorded to disabled veterans. I would 
assume, however, that if Senate bill 84 
were adopted as an amendment, the 
conferees could take care of the dis- 
abled veterans. I would certainly favor 
that. As I recall that point was raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. I have no doubt, 
from what has been said on the floor by 
the Senator from Georgia, that he in- 
tends tc take that matter to conference 
and to see that disabled veterans who 
would not be covered under Senate bill 
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84, but who would be covered under 
H. R. 1, will be cared for. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is it not a fact that, in the 
event a soldier had been disabled at a 
time too early to permit him to qualify, 
he could not in any case pass an exami- 
nation which would permit him to take 
out insurance with an old line insurance 
company. We must, therefore, protect 
that veteran in every conceivable man- 
ner, so that, if so much time has elapsed 
that he is not able to qualify or could 
not qualify, we may make certain that 
he is eligible for insurance? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I thank the Senator, 
and I fully agree with him. It seems to 
me that the only point at which H. R. 1 
has some superiority over the substitute 
S. 84, offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, is in the protection it gives to 
disabled veterans. But I have no doubt 
whatever that if we adopt Senate bill 84 
as an amendment, the matter will be 
taken up in conference, and the protec- 
tion will be afforded to the disabled 
veteran. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. THYE. With respect to the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], it occurs to 
me that, while it possibly involves but a 
few veterans, yet, to a veteran or a 
veteran’s family to whom it does apply, 
it as important as if it were applicable 
to a million men or their families, be- 
cause it is that one family which is af- 
fected, and it will suffer great hardship 
unless it is protected, as it should be, as 
in the case of any other veteran. So 
while the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont, in my opinion, 
may affect only five or six families, yet to 
the families to whom it would apply it 
is of supreme importance. Therefore, 
as we examine this entire question, and 
as the conferees sit down to draft the 
final wording of the bill, if we bear in 
mind those specific instances, and cases 
similar to those metioned by the Senator 
from Vermont, we shall then make cer- 
tain that no individual or family will 
suffer hardship because of the fact that 
the act is not sufficiently broad to cover 
all of them. The family of one veteran 
is as dear to him as is another veteran’s 
family to the other veteran. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that H. R. 1, in providing a free 

for the family of any man 
who is killed during his service in the 
military forces and in also providing in- 
surance for the man ho is disabled, pro- 
poses very constructive legislation. The 
provision that was at one time in effect, 
namely, that disability must be evi- 
denced within 120 days after discharge, 
is a very unfortunate one. It is the ex- 
perience of all of us who have been in 
touch with such matters that in many 
cases a service-connected disability does 
not disclose itself within a period of 100 
days. We know that in many cases a 
service-connected disability may not 
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show itself for a year or two or even 
longer. I believe such a man should be 
insured and I hope that this situation 
can be taken care of in conference, 

Mr. President, a great many complex- 
ities have been pointed out in this dis- 
cussion thus far. There is no doubt that 
the problem is a complex one, and one 
which is not easy to work out in perfec- 
tion in all its details. But i am support- 
ing Senate bill 84, which is offered as a 
substitute. I urge that the Senate agree 
to the substitute. I believe that in the 
present complex situation, we can and 
should place a great deal of confidence 
in the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance who has shown in this matter 
a great sympathy for the veteran. He 
is thoroughly familiar with this prob- 
lem; he wants to help the veteran, and 
I know that when the bill goes to confer- 
ence he will urge the fullest protection 
for the veteran, consistent with the in- 
terest of the United States Government 
and the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
stated, I strongly urge the adoption of 
Senate bill 84 as a substitute for H. R. 1. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
I wish to make a very brief statement 
regarding House bill 1. The bill was 
very exhaustively considered by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. Long hear- 
ings were held. It was reported favor- 
ably by the committee, and, so far as I 
know, unanimously. Senate bill 84 was 
not offered as a substitute for H. R. 1 
while I was attending the sessions of the 
committee. 

I believe that for the purpose of the 
Recor it should be shown that H. R. 1 
emanated from the House of Represent- 
atives after a very exhaustive investiga- 
tion conducted by a special committee 
entitled “Government Operations Sub- 
committee,” of which Representative 
Porter Harpy, Jr., of Virginia, was the 
chairman. There was submitted a re- 
port entitled “Seventh Intermediate Re- 
port of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments,” 

Mr, President, this committee went 
into the subject in great detail, long 
hearings were held, and the result was 
the unanimous approval of H. R. 1, which 
not only passed the House once, but 
passed the House twice, and the last time 
came to the Senate and was acted upon 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and favorably reported as it now appears 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the details 
of Senate bill 84 and H. R. 1, except 
merely to call attention to the fact that 
the proposed legislation was endorsed by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the 
AMVETS. As has been stated, it pro- 
vides free insurance of $10,000, without 
cost to the soldier, on and after June 27, 
1950. 

When the bill came to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance a number of clarify- 
ing amendments were adopted, one of 
which was offered, as I recall, by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Jounson]. I think his amendment 
greatly improved H. R. 1 as it passed the 
House, 
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H. R. 1 has been endorsed by the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Comptroller General estimates that 
the cost to the Government would have 
been reduced by $587,000,000 if H. R. 1 
had been in force between 1940 and 1949. 

I realize that the bill as amended will 
go to conference, and perhaps some solu- 
tion can be worked out, but let me make 
the statement that Senate bill 84, as 
offered by my very distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, for whom I have the great- 
est affection and respect, and, I may say, 
love, completely nullifies the philosophy 
of H. R. 1, destroys the basic principle 
and basic purposes of H. R. 1. I do not 
believe there would be any argument 
about that, so perhaps there is no rea- 
son to discuss that point. 

For the purpose of the Recorp, be- 
cause I believe both sides should be 
shown in the Recorp when the Senate 
takes action, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted an excerpt from 
the report of the House committee on 
this subject, beginning at page 60, un- 
der the heading “General observations,” 
and continuing through the heading 
“Findings,” going to the bottom of page 
68, which I think gives a very clear rea- 
son why the House took the action which 
was taken by it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


XIII. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


A, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS AND THE CONGRESS 


Officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
testified that it is the policy of the now 
Administrator not to recommend legislation 
to the Congress. It would appear that those 
in charge of the executive and administra- 
tive operations of a program would be the 
first to know of defects, deficiencies, am- 
biguities, and excess cost arising from legis- 
lative enactments that could be corrected by 
amendatory legislation. In the opinion of 
this subcommittee any executive department 
or agency which fails to bring such matters 
to the attention of the Congress immediately 
upon their discovery in the light of opera- 
tional experience is not fully discharging its 
duty. Matters which were disclosed in this 
subcommittee’s hearings, many of which 
must have been known to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for years, if timely brought to 
the attention of Congress could have been 
promptly corrected and have resulted in sub- 
stantial savings and increased efficiency. It 
is therefore suggested that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs reevaluate his present 
policy regarding the fiduciary relations in- 
herent in his public office, 


B. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NSLI FUND 
AND THE NSLI APPROPRIATION 


As was shown earlier in this report, the 
two principal sources of NSLI income are 
from premium payments and transfers from 
the NSLI appropriations. Charges against 
premium income, generally speaking, occur 
only from risk arising from normal civilian 
hazards; the NSLI appropriation is charged 
with all risks that the Administrator may 
determine are traceable to the extra hazards 
of military duty. Confusion exists in that 
the incomes from both sources are deposited 
and commingled in the NSLI trust fund in 
the Treasury. The picture would be much 
clearer if the two sources of income were 
kept in separate accounts. 
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By so doing, the Government's liabilities 
could then be appropriated on a fiscal-year 
basis as they accrue instead of the present 
method of immediately charging the na- 
tional debt with large estimated future con- 
tingent liabilities. In addition it would pro- 
tect the interest of the Government in the 
event the estimated liabilities proved greater 
than those actually incurred. 

Under existing procedures the Govern- 
ment, from the NSLI appropriation, reim- 
burses the NSLI fund for the estimated 
then value at date of death of all 
extra-hazard death-claim settlements where 
the beneficiary chooses a lifetime income 
settlement option. If the amount initially 
transferred in the settlement of a specific 
claim proves to be inadequate, there is no 
doubt but that the Government at a later 
date, perhaps 30 or 40 years hence, will be 
charged with any additional annuity differ- 
ence.t However, if the amount initially esti- 
mated to be the then value, in a final analy- 
sis, proves excessive, such excessive Govern- 
ment payments will remain in the NSLI 
fund for eventual disbursement to policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. While 
any conclusive comment on this point is 
problematical, this is a clear illustration of 
what the VA could properly term a “heads 
I win, tails you lose” proposition. 


C. BENEFITS PROVIDED UNDER THE GUISE OF 
INSURANCE 

This report has previously pointed out 
that, had the deficiency appropriations for 
annuity differentials and accrued interest 
been rejected by the Congress, there would 
still have been more than a sufficient amount 
to have met all obligations without at any 
time jeopardizing the soundness of the 
NSLI trust fund. These comparisons were 
made to show that the premiums coilected 
were sufficiently large to absorb these liabili- 
tles. 

In the operations of United States Govern- 
ment life insurance no charges were ever 
made against the USGLI appropriation for 
annuity-differential payments or accrued 
interest. However, it is the position of the 
Veterans’ Administration that under section 
607 (a) of the NSLI Act the Government, 
without exception, assumes all cost of lia- 
bilities determined to be extra hazard. 

Notwithstanding that a reading of the 
act might give the layman the impression 
that the maximum insurance coverage ob- 
tainable is $10,000, the operational provisions 
of the act, as we have seen, provides for 
about $12,000 insurance coverage if an an- 
nuity-settlement option is selected. 

This situation has been brought about by 
attempting to use insurance practices as a 
vehicle to grant annuities and to provide 
monthly annuity payments in amounts in 
excess of those, predicated upon face value, 
that prudent insurance practice would 
justify. The cure for this situation would 
appear to be a determination by the Congress 
of specific benefits to be paid for life in- 
demnities and disabilities, and abandon- 
ment of disguising these benefits under the 
term “insurance.” 


FINDINGS 
I 


The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 was passed by the Congress during the 
closing days of the third session, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. The initial legislation, 
which later became the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, was prepared by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

No professional consultation or advice was 
sought regarding this initial legislation. 

The report by the conferees of the House 
and Senate regarding that portion of the bill 


1The fact that these charges would be 
made if required was testified to by VA offi- 
cials appearing before the subcommittee, 
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dealing with national service life insurance 
made the significant recommendation that 
“this legislation be carefully reviewed and 
more thoroughly studied.” Until the in- 
quiry of this subcommittee, no comprehen- 
sive study such as that recommended by 
the conferees has ever been conducted. 

No hearings whatsoever were held by the 
House or Senate on the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940. This act was passed 
as a rider to a revenue bill and was intro- 
duced in the Senate, the House having passed 
the initial legislation. 

The basic National Service Life Insurance 
Act has been frequently amended; all such 
amendments have had the effect of liberaliz- 
ing benefits of the basic legislation. 

1 

The national service life insurance has not 
met the objectives of Government life insur- 
ance. It has failed to provide uniform pro- 
tection in the form of income for the de- 
pendents of persons dying while serving in 
the Armed Forces, and it has failed to lessen 
demands for pensions, 

The gratuity provisions included in the 
national service life insurance program are 
superimposed upon the present Government 
pension system. 

mr 

Federal Government contribution for ad- 
ministrative expenses and benefit payments 
coincident with national service life insur- 
ance operations have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from appropriated funds, more 
than $5,500,000,000 in the last 10-year period. 

There is no evidence that the Congress 
of the United States has ever been fully or 
adequately appraised of the total cost to the 
Federal Government of the national service 
life insurance program. 

All costs of the national service life insur- 
ance program borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment are continuing costs from both an ad- 
ministration and benefit-payments stand- 


point. 
Iv 


The National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 was proposed and passed primarily to 
protect the equity value of the United States 
Government life insurance policyholders in 
the USGLI fund. In the event of a future 
national emergency, a fourth Government 


There is serious doubt that the manpower 
to administer national service life insurance 
or any other Government insurance plan 
would be available in the event of a future 
national emergency. 

National service life insurance may not be 
a proper vehicle through which to grant in- 
surane to participants in a fu- 
ture emergency in that the present policy- 
holders, especially veterans of World War II. 
may become vested with an interest in the 
national service life insurance fund in which 
it would be unfair and inequitable to permit 
future policyholders to participate. 

v 


Since October 8, 1940, more than twenty- 
two and a half million national service life 
insurance policies have been issued. 

Three out of every four, or slightly more 
than 75 percent, of àll former national sery- 
ice life insurance policyholders have per- 
mitted their national service life insurance 
policies to lapse. Of the veterans of World 
War II, only one out of six are covered by 
NSLI. ` 

One million four hundred and fifty-one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven, or 
25.9 percent, of NSLI policies currently in 
force are held by in-service personnel. 

Only 78 percent of those currently serving 
in the Armed Forces have taken out national 
service life insurance. These individuals 
have varying amounts of NSLI in force, 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. Less than 
60 percent have the full $10,000 protection. 
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One out of every nine combat casualties 
of World War II had no national service life 
insurance whatsoever. 

The average face value of policies issued 
from Pearl Harbor day to VJ-day was slightly 
over $7,000. The average face value per 
policy as of March 31, 1950, was $6,422. 


vr 


The use of the word insurance“ in char- 
acterizing national service life insurance op- 
erations is a misnomer. 

The paradox of national service life in- 
surance is made clear when it is realized 
that the Federal Government underwrites 
the extra hazards of military or naval service 
only to the extent to which an individual 
was insured for normal civilian risk under 
the national service life insurance program. 
The insured having in force national service 
life insurance on a personal paying basis, 
generally speaking, is a condition precedent 
before the United States Government be- 
comes liable for any death-benefit payments. 

This condition presents an inequity and 
results in discrimination among bene- 
ficiaries, reiterating at this point that one 
out of every nine combat casualties during 
World War II had no national service life 
insurance whatsoever. 


vir 


The use of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality for calculating annuities was 
outmoded by 1940, and its use has had the 
effect of granting annuity payments consid- 
erably in excess of what more modern ac- 
tuarial calculations would justify. 

Testimony before this subcommittee re- 
vealed that the use of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality was deliberately 
adopted in order that the annuity payments 
to beneficiaries of World War II would be 
no lesser amount than similar payments be- 
ing made to beneficiaries of World War I cas- 
ualties. The legislative history does not in- 
dicate that the Congress, or the conferees of 
the Congress, were fully apprised of this de- 
liberate action. 

The continued use of the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality for calculating annu- 
ities can only be interpreted as a subsidy 
to the national service life insurance fund. 

Through October 1, 1948, the use of this 
mortality table has required the Government 
to appropriate to the national service life in- 
surance fund in excess of $502,000,000 in an- 
nuity differential payments. These costs are 
continuing costs and are being charged 
against the NSLI appropriation on a case-by- 
case transfer basis. Whereas the use of 
the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
in view of unforeseen risks of World War II. 
may have been prudent for the calculation 
of NSLI premiums, there was, and is, no jus- 
tification under insurance practices 
to use this table for national service life in- 
surance annuity calculations. 

The use of any annuity table without re- 
gard for the difference in life expectancy of 
male and female lives is contrary to modern 
insurance tice. 

Under the National Service Life Insurance 
Act as presently written and administered, 
the total cost to the Government of a $10,000 
face value policy may be in excess of $12,000, 

vrt 

Although the Veterans’ Administration has 
conducted many studies from time to time, 
such as the possibility of installing mechani- 
cal equipment for premium billing and post- 
ing, or matters regarding centralization of 
the numerous district offices, action has been 
negligible. 

The administrative officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration in charge of the national 
service life insurance operations have ‘done 
little in the effectuation of efficiencies in ad- 
ministrative operations. This is due in part 
to their being uninformed as to operational 
cost breakdown and in part to a tendency to 
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study problems for long periods of time with- 
out reaching conclusions. 
Ix 
Through the conclusjon of the fiscal year 
1948 (ending June 30, 1949), the total Fed- 
eral contribution to the national service life 
insurance fund was greater than the total 
amount collected from the insured in pre- 
mium payments. 
x 
On an over-all average, an amount ex- 
ceeding 75 percent of the total premiums 
paid on national service life insurance was 
returned to the insured in the form of divi- 
dends during the first 6 months of 1950. 


xI 


The present rate of interest (3 percent) 
paid on invested national service life insur- 


` ance funds is considerably in excess of the 


interest rate being paid by the United States 
Treasury in securing adequate sums required 
to fund and refund the debt obligation and 
current expenses of the Federal Government, 

Payment of this liberal rate of interest is 
an undisclosed subsidy to the national sery- 
ice life insurance fund. 

Continuation of payment by the Treasury 
Department of 3 t interest on the 
NSLI trust fund is of questionable justifica- 
tion. 

xr 


The testimony before this subcommittee 
did not clearly establish a moral or legal 
necessity for the Government to pay accrued 
interest claimed to be due the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund because of delays in 
transferring moneys from the national serv- 
ice life appropriation to the national service 
life insurance fund. 


The insuring of aviation cadets under 
present applicable statutes is excessively 
costly. 


It would be tens of millions of dollars less 
costly for the Government to assure each 
aviation cadet in training that his depend- 
ents in the event of his death during such 
training would receive a gratuitous life in- 
demnity from the Government of 810, 000. 


The decision of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs g the possible recov- 
ery of dividends by the Federal Government 
on insurance premiums paid by the Govern- 
ment for aviation cadets personnel is of 
doubtful propriety. 

The policy determinations of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration are inconsistent. This 
is illustrated by the fact that no charges were 
made against USGLI appropriations for an- 
nuity differential payments or accrued in- 
terest, while under NSLI these charges were 
made NSLI appropriations. The 
law in each case was the same. 

Under the GI educational program the 
Veterans’ Administration has upon occasion 
advised the Congress of certain discrepan- 
cies and abuses occurring from time to time 
resulting in the extravagant expenditure of 
public funds. As a policy matter the Veter- 
ans’ Administration has not felt disposed to 
make similar suggestions regarding national 
service life insurance operations. 


XV 


Upon analyzing testimony of the Veterans’ 
Administration, substantiated by supple- 
mentary testimony of the Bureau of the 
Budget, there is no evidence that the Con- 
gress has ever been fully or adequately ad- 
vised as to the over-all cost of the national 
service life insurance program. 

The requested NSLI appropriations for ad- 
ministrative expenses cover only a portion 
of the total administrative cost of national 
service life insurance operations. 

National service life insurance administra- 
tive costs are at least twice the amount re- 
fiected for such costs in the annual budget 
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request. The present budget procedures do 
not adequately inform the Congress or the 
taxpayers as to the true administrative costs 
of NSLI, all such costs being borne by the 
Federal Government. 

National service life insurance administra- 
tive costs appear to be exorbitantly high. 
Although certain causes or justifications 
were offered as partial explanations, there 
appears to be a strong reluctance on the 
part of the Veterans’ Administration to ef- 
fect any significant changes in present 
methods or procedures which, if adopted, 
would result in greater efficiency and greater 
economy of operations. 


XVI 


The administrative and clerical duties per- 
formed by the various personnel of the 
Armed Forces relative to the maintenance 
of in-service national service life insurance 
policies has had and continues to have the 
effect of dissipating military appropriations 
and manpower. 

In addition to this fiscal cost factor, dur- 
ing the war years, hundreds of officers and 
thousands of enlisted personnel devoted full 
time to in-service national life insurance 
administrative duties. 

Cost to the armed services of administer- 
ing in-service national service life insurance 
policies from October 8, 1940, through March 
31, 1950, is conservatively estimated at 
$96,409,212, 

XVII 


The delegation of powers granted by the 
Congress to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, through section 608 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, has had 
the effect of circumventing the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. 

To a considerable degree this delegation 
of authority virtually eliminates the system 
of checks and balances inherent in our 
democratic form of government. The con- 
stitutionality of this delegation of author- 
ity is questioned, but aside from any con- 
stitutioral considerations, this subcommit- 
tee questions the wisdom of such a broad 
grant of authority. 
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National service life insurance policies are 
contracts which consist of the applicable 
statutes, the lawful regulations of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the policy. 

These contracts may not be unilaterally 
terminated by the Government. However, 
there exists no legal or equitable reason why 
the Government cannot specify a cut-off 
date for eligibility for national service life 
insurance, thus terminating the present in- 
equitable, relatively inefficient and costly 


rogram. 

All outstanding national service life in- 
surance policies are definite irrevocable con- 
tracts between the Federal Government and 
the insured. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1 


In view of the many administrative diffi- 
culties encountered in the administration of 
NSLI and the resultant effect upon the pol- 
icyholders as well as the significant, if not 
exorbitant, costs to the United States in 
financing its obligations under this program, 
it is recommended that— 

The appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress consider the feasibility, desirability, and 
appropriateness of establishing a gratuitous 
life indemnity for all men serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, such in- 
demnity in lieu of, and not superimposed 
upon, the present insurance program avail- 
able to military personnel. 

If the present plan of Government insur- 
ance is to continue, then it is recommended 
that— 

There be a complete legislative appraisal 
of the present National Service Life Insur- 
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ance Act giving special attention to the fol- 
lowing features thereof: 

1, Changing the manner in which tue 
Government liabilities to the funds are cur- 
rently being calculated and charged. 

2. The rate of interest paid on invested 
NSLI funds. 

3. The continued use of the American Expe- 
rience Mortality Table for calculating both 
premiums and annuities. 

4. The ineffectiveness of the present in- 
surance program in providing 100-percent 
insurance coverage for Armed Forces per- 
sonnel, and the varying amounts of pay- 
ments being paid NSLI beneficiaries. 

5. The relative efficiency, and at what cost, 
can the present program be operated in the 
future. 

6. The demands upon the time of military 
personnel in the administration of in-service 
policies, and the dissipation of military ap- 
propriation for in-service administrative ex- 
penses coincident with NSLI operations. 


m 


The recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee regarding certain policy ‘determinations 
of Government agencies are as follows: 

Veterans’ Administration: The present pol- 
icy of the Veterans’ Administration regard- 
ing this agency's fiduciary relationship with 
the Congress of the United Strtes should be 
carefully reappraised by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should review his policy determination with 
respect to future-dividend payments on pol- 
icies held by aviation cadets, with a view 
to redetermining the legality and propriety 
of having excess premium payments revert 
to the Federal Government. 

Treasury Department: It is recommended 
that the Secretary of Treasury reexamine the 
propriety, or necessity, of continuing to pay 
the present rate of interest of 3 percent on 
invested NSLI funds. Any excess payment 
in this regard which could be regarded as a 
subsidy to the NSLI fund should be deleted. 
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Section 608 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act stands out, among similar 
grants of authority by the Congress, as being 
most absolute and the most definite in its 
finality. 

This subcommittee recommends that the 
Congress review the extent to which it has 
relinquished its control of public expendi- 
tures under the absolute authority granted 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
through section 608 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act. 

v 


If the Congress of the United States should 
not grant a gratuitous life indemnity to all 
members of the Armed Forces at this time, 
this subcommittee recommends unani- 
mously that such a program be immediately 
adopted for insuring aviation cadets. By so 
doing the continued wasteful and extrava- 
gant means of insuring aviation cadets could 
be discontinued without impairment of any 
benefits extended under present law. 


VI 


Because of the present world situation and 
the resulting demand upon this Nation to 
greatly expand its military force —all persons 
serving in these forces having the immediate 
need for life indemnification or insurance 
protection—it is recommended: 

That the appropriate committees of the 
Congress give full consideration to the im- 
mediate effectuation of some interim legis- 
lation, covering the insurance needs of the 
thousands now entering the Armed Forces. 
Such legislation should be so framed as to 
provide 100-percent coverage to all Armed 
Forces personnel; be more easily admin- 
istered; if possible, less costly to the Federal 
Government; and have the effect of replac- 
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ing the rvailability of national service life 
insurance to new entrants into the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask also 
that there be inserted in the body of the 
Recorp a letter written to me by Repre- 
sentative Porter Harpy, Jr., the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to which I 
have referred. = 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1951. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The major objection to 
S. 84 is that, instead of curbing the un- 
necessary growth of the Insurance Division 
of the Veterans’ Administration, it would 
actually expand that agency to a point which 
I cannot comprehend. In fact, in view of 
the impending universal military training 
and service program, governmental insurance 
could, and probably would, become the larg- 
est Federal bureau if S. 84 is passed. You 
are thoroughly familiar with the effect which 
the universal military service and training 
program would have upon the number of 
people eligible for governmental insurance. 
Alveady this number has been greatly in- 
creased by the enlargement of our military 
forces since last June. Accepting the pres- 
ent indicated level of military forces at 
3,500,000 and the proposed period of service 
at 26 months, I believe we will have ap- 
proximately 900,000 men coming out of uni- 
form every year. I believe that under S. 84 
these would all be eligible for governmental 
insurance, and if my interpretation is in 
error, we could certainly expect that the law 
would be amended to make these people 
eligible. 

If the law and policies with respect to the 
draft result in deferments to only 22 percent 
of the men of service age, then it follows 
that within a very few years 78 percent of 
all our male population would be eligible for 
governmental insurance. Under the statute 
the administrative costs of all this insurance 
would be borne by the taxpayers and quite 
obviously in the course of time existing com- 
m2rcial insurance would be strangled. The 
number of people required in the VA to ad- 
minister such a program is too much for me 
to comprehend. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that 
H. R. 1 would accomplish considerable sav- 
ings under the present system. S. 84 would 
be extremely costly and in my judgment 
dangerous. I have not given as careful 
study to S. 84 and its potential effects as I 
would like. The observations herein are, 
therefore, of necessity subject to some revi- 
sion. I am passing these thoughts along to 
you with the hope that they may be of some 
assistance and I suggest that you have some- 
one on your staff check this thinking for 
accuracy. 

With my warm personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Porter Harpy, Jr. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I also ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me giving the details 
0? H. R. 1, as amended and reported by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

H. R. 1 as amended and reported by Sen- 
ate Finance Committee would provide: 

1, On and after June 27, 1950, each person 
in the Armed Forces would be insured 
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against death in the amount of $10,000 
without cost to the person. 

2. Protection would cover the period of 
active service and periods following cal! or 
order to active service or final induction, and 
in most cases, 120 days after separation from 
service, 

3. If a person were disabled in service to 
such an extent as to make him uninsurable 
at standard commercial rates, he may obtain 
nonparticipating national service life insur- 
ance after separation from the service, and 
where the disability is total waiver premiums 
could be granted. 

4. Generally it would bar future entrants 
to United States Government life insurance 
and national service life insurance programs. 
But any person in the active service having 
one of these policies could continue it in 
force. 

5. Beneficiaries would be limited to mem- 
bers of the immediate family of the insured 
person. 

6. Maximum indemnity would be paid in 
monthly installments of $92.90 over a 10-year 
period. 

7. Indemnity would be exempt from the 
claims of creditors and from taxation. 

8. Coverage would be automatic for all 
persons on active duty with the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
their Reserve components including the Na- 
tional Guard. Also included would be 
cadets of the military academies, and when 
on specified types of duty commissioned offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey also would be 
included. 

9. Over the indemnity payment period in- 
terest would be paid at the rate of 24% per- 
cent a year. 

10. The total liability of the Government 
would be $10,000 in any case where an in- 
demnified person also had Government in- 
surance in force. 

11. No rights under contracts now in 
force would be disturbed. 

12. Survivors of all men killed in service 
would be treated identically, and in cases 
where service-connected disabilities impair 
insurability, all would be treated alike. 

The bill was endorsed by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget. In stating his 
endorsement the Comptroller General esti- 
mated that costs to the Government would 
have been reduced by $587,000,000 if the bill 
had been in force during the period from 
1940 to 1949. 

H. R. 1 was endorsed by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the AMVETS. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is with 
a great deal of reluctance that I differ 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance in this matter. 
I voted for H. R. 1 in the committee,.and 
I intend to vote for it on the floor of the 
Senate. I have no apologies whatever 
to make for so doing. I think it is one 
of the best solutions presented to the 
Congress regarding the perplexing ques- 
tions before the Congress. As I have 
said, the bill has received the active ap- 
proval of a number of veterans’ organi- 
zations, 

ihe PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 1) was read the third 
time and passed. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senzte insist upon its amend- 
ment, ask for a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Tart, and 
Mr. Butter of Nebraska conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed showing the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LANGER was excused from 
attendance on the remainder of the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of thé bill (H. R. 1001) to 
authorize the construction of modern 
naval vessels, and for other purposes. 

Before the Senate proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the bill, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Brewster Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md. Hill Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Nixon 

Byrd s en 33 
Cain umphrey "Mahone: 
Capehart Hunt re 7 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Case Jenner Saltonstall 
Chapman Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N.C. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastiand Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Welker 
Ferguson McFarland Wherry 
Flanders McKellar Wiley 
Frear Magnuson Williams 
Pulbright Malone 

George 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1001) to authorize the construc- 
tion of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill was reported by me as chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. It provides for the con- 
struction of new vessels and the conver- 
sion of existing vessels. It provides for 
the construction of 1 aircraft carrier, 
22 mine sweepers, 32 mine-sweeper type 
vessels, 7 submarines, 2 ocean escorts, 
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17 fleet tankers, 2 rocket ships, 1 ice- 
breaker, 66 landing ships, and 60 smaller 
vessels of various types. The bill was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives. It was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and was 
very carefully considered by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I am the chairman of the sub- 
committee, of which the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are members. 

The bill was recommended to the full 
committee without change, and the full 
committee has approved it. The bill is 
reported to the Senate without change. 
I am advised that the program involved 
is very vital to the war effort, and there- 
fore I ask for prompt action on it by the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator from Virginia know the approxi- 
mate total cost of the program? 

Mr. BY™.D. The total cost o: the pro- 
gram, which would extend over a period 
of years, would be $2,368,092,000. The 
program would involve the construction 
of 140 new vessels and the conversion of 
292 existing vessels. The construction 
program would cost $1,070,949,000. The 
conversion program would cost $1,297,- 
143,000. The amount involved would be 
spent over a period of years. For exam- 
ple, the aircraft carrier would not be 
completed for perhaps 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I pre- 
sume the Senator from Virginia is satis- 
fied that there is no “fat” in this pro- 
gram; is he? 

Mr. BYRD. We could not find any 
“fat” in it. We thought the program 
was necessary in order to build up the 
Navy, which has not had any authoriza- 
tion programs for some time. 'The com- 
mittee feels that the Navy is a very im- 
portant branch of the national defense. 
We did not find any “fat” in the pro- 
gram. There may be some little “fat” 
in it, but we did not find any. We be- 
lieve the program to be one of the most 
meritorious which has been presented so 
far as the national defense is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
one further question to ask of the Sena- 
tor, if he will be good enough to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Can the 
Senator tell us how many ships of the 
type provided for in the bill have been 
given away to other countries, including 
Russia, since the close of World War II? 

Mr. BYRD. I can give the Senator 
the figures for Russia. I do not have in 
mind any figures for other countries. 
We have given to Russia 582 warships, 
most of them of smaller design than 
those involved in the pending bill, the 
largest one being an ice breaker. The 
Navy Department and the State Depart- 
ment have been trying to get Russia to 
return the ships, but thus far have not 
been successful in doing so. Therefore, 
Russia still has possession of the 582 
ships, I do not believe that in recent 
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years any ships have been given to other 
nations. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I notice that 
the program is stated entirely in terms 
of tonnage. Is there any particular rea- 
son for that? 

Mr. BYRD. That is customary, I will 
say to the Senator. However, I hav2 a 
breakdown, which I have read, as to the 
number of each type of vessel. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Has the Sen- 
ator already read that? 

Mr. BYRD. I have already read it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. This is a combination 
construction and conversion program, 
It is proposed to construct, in all, 140 
major new vessels, totaling approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons, and to convert 292 
vessels. The cost of the construction will 
be something over $1,000,000,000, and 
the cost of the conversion about $1,300- 
000,000. As I stated before, however, it 
will be a number of years before the 
program is completed. It includes a 
large carrier, the construction of which 
was suspended about a year ago. It has 
now been unanimously approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The size of the 
carrier is 60,000 tons. That construction 
will require several years. 

In that connection I should like to 
read a letter from Admiral Sherman, I 
had requested him to advise me as to 
whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had approved the construction of the 
new carrier. He states: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navx, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 21. 1951, 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrd: In compliance with 
your request, the following additional in- 
formation is suymitted concerning the 
60,000-ton aircraft carrier authorized by the 
bill H. R. 1001. 

The inclusion of the carrier in the ship- 
building and conversion program has been 
specifically concurred in by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The new carrier is needed for 
naval purposes which are for the most part 
not connected with atomic warfare. 

Nothing has transpired in recent technical 
research and development to diminish the 
need for or the prospective tactical value 
of the ship. Our recent operating experi- 
ence in the Korean conflict and all tech- 
nical development to date accentuate the 
need to add this ship to the fleet at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Cordially yours, 
Forrest SHERMAN, 
Admiral, United States Navy. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Can the dis- 
tinguished Senator tell us whether this 
bill was unanimously approved by the 
committee? 

Mr. BYRD. It was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Hous? committee, unani- 
mously passed by the House, unani- 
mously approved by the Senate subcom- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was chairman, and which com- 
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mittee included also the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLToNsTALL] and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT]. 
It was then unanimously approved by 
the full committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD, I yield. 

Mr. STER. What is to be the 
cost of the 60,000-ton carrier? 

Mr. BYRD. I have not the figure be- 
fore me, but if my recollection is cor- 
rect, it will be about $212,000,000. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does that include 
the planes? 

Mr. BYRD. That is only for the car- 
rier itself. It will be the largest carrier 
in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1001) to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels, 
and for other purposes, was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PROPOSED GENERAL FREIGHT RATE 
INCREASE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the important 6-percent 
freight-rate-increase case have con- 
sumed the past week, and oral argu- 
ments before the Commission are sched- 
uled to begin tomorrow morning, Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Since this hearing marks the first ap- 
pearance in the general public interest 
of the Secretary of Commerce in pro- 
ceedings of this nature, I think it ap- 
propriate and ask leave to insert into 
the Record copy of my letter of Janu- 
ary 29, 1951, to Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer and his reply which outlines the 
policy of the Department of Commerce 
in these matters under the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 21. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
letters printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 5, 1951. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR HILL: I have your letter 
of January 29, in which you inquire whether 
the Department of Commerce will take an 
active part in the general freight-rate in- 
vestigation just started by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ex parte No. 175, of 
the 6-percent increase in freight rates pro- 
posed by the railroads. The Department of 
Commerce will actively participate in the 
case. 

When I set up the Office of Transportation, 
putting into effect the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No, 21, of 1950, this was one of 
the principal tasks the President and I had 
in mind for this Office. On July 24, 1950, in 
outlining the responsibilities of the Under 
Secretary for Transportation, I specifically 
directed that he initiate action before the 
transportation regulatory agencies when 
such action appeared to be appropriate in 
order to effectuate the over-all transporta- 
tion policies of the Government. 
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We have been hampered by lack of the 
funds needed to get this work under way, 
but the Bureau of the Budget has recently 
authorized the staffing of this Office, and I 
look forward with confidence to the per- 
formance by General Fleming and his staff of 
the job you have in mind: To represent the 
general public interest in transportation mat- 
ters. 

I appreciate the sentiment expressed in the 
first paragraph of your letter. Your in- 
formed interest in legislation designed to 
establish a national transportation policy 
has been one of the heartening indications 
of support in the Congress for the task which 
has been assigned by the Congress and the 
President to this Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: As one who has 
long been interested in the transportation 
problems of the country, especially those of 
the South, I noted with much satisfaction 
the setting up in the Department of Com- 
merce last year, under the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 21, of a Transportation 
Section, headed by the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, for develop- 
ment of over-all transportation policy in the 
executive branch, and to represent the gen- 
eral public interest in transportation matters, 
I have sponsored legislation in Congress for a 
number of years to establish a national 
transportation policy. 

May I inquire whether your Department 
will take an active part in the general freight- 
rate investigation just started by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ex parte No. 
175, of the 6-percent increase in freight rates 
proposed by the railroads? Such an increase, 
which would add over $400,000,000 to the 
country’s annual freight bill, would obviously 
give an added impetus to inflation and might 
be the start of another series of price and 
wage increases, followed by additional 
freight-rate increases, such as we had in 
1946-49. 

I appreciate, of course, that the railroads 
must have adequate revenues and that they, 
like all the other basic industries, have re- 
cently experienced certain increased operat- 
ing costs. However, I am advised that 1950 
has been a year of relatively high railroad 
earnings and that a large increase in traffic 
may be expected in 1951 which may give 
them the greatest net revenues since the war 
peak of 1943-44. 

Heretofore there has been no means of pre- 
senting to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the facts about these matters from the 
standpoint of businessmen, farmers, and 
consumers. I am sure that your recently or- 
ganized Transportation Section would be per- 
forming a great service by intervening in the 
present case, not to oppose any legitimate 
need of the railroads, but to see to it that 
the facts, from the standpoint of the users 
of transportation, are adequately presented 
and the national interest fully protected. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 


Mr. HILL. Senators will recall that 
among its other provisions the plan pro- 
vided for the appointment of an Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion to assist the Secretary with respect 
to transportation problems and the de- 
velopment of over-all transportation pol- 
icy within the executive branch. 

It is pleasing to see that the Secretary 
of Commerce, for the purpose of repre- 
senting the interest of businessmen, 
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farmers, and consumers, is intervening 
in the present rate case. This is one of 
the objectives sought in the transporta- 
tion legislation which I sponsored in 
Congress for many years. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1) 
to provide for the common defense by 
establishing a universal training pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bili? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

Trriz I 

SECTION 1. That the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (a) This act may be cited as 
the ‘Universal Military Training and Service 


“(b) The Congress hereby declares that an 
adequate armed strength must be achieved 
and maintained to insure the security of this 
Nation. 


continued therein so long as such necessity 


“(e) The Congress further declares that 
adequate provision for national security re- 
quires maximum effort in the fields of scien- 
tific research and development, and the full- 
est possible development and utilization of 
the Nation's technological, scientific, and 
other critical manpower resources. 

“(f) To this end, the Congress further de- 
clares that it is the duty of all citizens to 
engage in such training for civilian and mili- 
tary service as will prepare them for the 
assumption of their responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a free and democratic Nation and 
provide a continuing flow of personnel re- 
cently trained in modern techniques and as- 
sure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the mili- 
tary and civilian needs of the Nation. 

“(g) The Congress declares it 9 
national interest that personnel serving in 
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the Armed Forces be protected and encour- 
aged in the realization and development of 
those moral, spiritual, and religious values, 
consistent with the religious beliefs and 
convictions of the individuals concerned, 
which are fundamental in the tion 
and strengthening of the fiber of American 
citizenship. In the pursuit of this end, the 
Congress further declares that it shall be 
the duty of every commanding officer in 


every echelon of command in the respective 


services of the Armed Forces to maintain to 
the highest possible degree within his com- 
mand those conditions and influences cal- 
culated to protect the health, morals, and 
spiritual welfare of the personnel of his com- 
mand.“ 

(b) Section 2 of such act is repealed. 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 4 of such act is amended by strik- 
ing out the word “nineteen” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “eighteen.” 

(d) The third sentence of the first para - 
graph of subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read: “The President is 
authorized, from time to time, whether or 
not a state of war exists, to select and induct 
into the Armed Forces of the United States 
for training and service in the manner pro- 
vided in this title (including but not Imit- 
ed to selection and induction by age group 
or groups) such number of persons as may be 
required to provide and maintain adequate 
Armed Forces.” 

(e) The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“No person shall be Inducted into the 
Armed Forces for training and service under 
this title until his acceptability in all re- 
spects (including his physical and mental 
fitness for such training and service) has 
been satisfactorily determined under stand- 


(f) The fourth paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 o. such act is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Every trainee shall be given fill and ade- 
quate initial basic training for service in 
the Armed Force into which he is inducted 
and no trainee shall, during his initial period 
of basic training, be assigned for duty in a 
combat area, or be permanently assigned for 
duty at any installation located on land out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States; and no other member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who is enlisted, 
inducted, or ordered to active duty after the 
date of enactment of the 1951 amendments 
to the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act shall be assigned to combat duty in 
a combat area until he has had at least 4 
months of basic training. This section shall 
not prevent residents of Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States from being 
trained in the Territory or possession from 
which they were Inducted.” 

Ig) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Each person inducted under the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section shall 
serve on active and service in the 
Armed Forces for a period of 26 consecutive 
months, unless sooner released, transferred, 
or discharged in accordance with standards 
and procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by sub- 
section (d) of section 4 or by subsection 
(d) of section 6 of this title. 

(n) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) 
of section 4 of such act is repealed. 

(i) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 


-graphs (1) and (2) of such subsection, the 


words “and prior to the enactment of the 
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1951 amendments to the Universal Military 
‘Training and Service Act”, and (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to the 
enactment of this paragraph, is inducted, 
enlisted, or appointed in an armed force of 
th United States prior to attaining the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth shall 
be obligated to serve on active training and 
service and in a Reserve component for a 
total period of 8 years, unless sooner dis- 
charged, in accordance with regulations and 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard). 
Each such person, on release from active 
training and service, shall, if physically and 
mentally qualified, be transferred to a Re- 
grve component of the Armed Forces, and 
shall serve therein for the remainer of the 
period which he is obligated to serve under 
this paragraph and shall be deemed to be a 
member of such Reserve component during 
such period. In caso the Secretary of the 
Army., the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
2 the Air Force (or the Secretary of 

with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), determines that enlist- 
ment, enrollment, or appointment in, or as- 
slanment to, an organized unit of a Reserve 
component or an officers’ training program 
of the armed force in which he served is 
available to, and can, without undue hard- 
ship, be filled by any such person, it shall 
be the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, 
or accept appointment in, or accept assign- 
ment to, such organized unit or officers’ 
training program, and to serve satisfactorily 
therein. The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (and the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practi- 
cable, for the release from active duty prior 
to serving the periods required by subsection 
(b) of this section of individuals who volun- 
teer for and are accepted into organized 
units of the Army National Guard and Air 


J) The first sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 4 of such act is amended to read 
as follows: With respect to the persons in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces for training 
and service under this title, there shall be 


tion, 
and other benefits as are provided by law 
in the case of other members of the uni- 
formed services of like grades and length of 
service of that component of the Armed 
Forces to which they are assigned, except 
that whenever the period of service required 
under this title of persons who have not 
attained the nineteenth anniversary of the 
day of their birth has been eliminated in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion {k) of this section, each trainee shall, 
during his initial period of basic training, 
be compensated at the monthly rate of $30 
in Hieu of the basic pay that would otherwise 
be payable to him under this section. Dur- 
ing such period in which the pay of trainees 
is $30 a month, each such person, having a 
dependent or dependents as such terms are 
defined m the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, shall be entitled to receive a depend- 
envy allowance equal to the sum of the basic 
allowance for quarters provided for persons 
in pay grade E-1 by section 302 (f) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended 
by section 3 of the Dependents’ Assistance 
Act of 1950 plus 840 so long as the trainee 
has in effect an allotment equal to the 
amount of such dependency allowance for 
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the support of the dependent or dependents 
on whose account the allowance is claimed.” 

(k) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 
of such act are repealed. 

(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of 
section 4 of such act is amended by striking 
out the word “twenty-one” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “twenty-six”. 


(m) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(k) (1) Upon a finding by him that such 
action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international 
conditions, the President, upon recommen- 
dation by the Secretary of Defense, is au- 
thorized, by Executive order, which shall be 
uniform in its application to all persons 
inducted under this title but which may 
vary as to age groups, to provide for: (A) 
increasing the periods of initial basic train- 
ing to not to exceed 6 months, (B) changing 
or modifying the initial basic training given 
thereunder, (C) decreasing periods of active 
service under this title but in no case to a 
lesser period of time than can be economi- 
cally utilized, or (D) eliminating periods of 
active service required under this title. 
Whenever the Congress shall by concurrent 
resolution declare— 

“(A) that the period of initial basic train- 
ing for any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be increased 
to any period in excess of 4 months but not 
in excess of 6 months which may be desig- 
nated in such resolution; 

“(B) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be decreased 
to any period less than 26 months which 
may be designated in such resolution; or 

“(C) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be elimi- 
nated, 


the period of initial basic training or of 
active service of the age group or groups 
designated in any such resolution shall be 
so increased, decreased, or eliminated as the 
case may be. Whenever the period of serv- 
ice required under this title of persons who 
have not attained the nineteenth anni- 
versary of the day of their birth has been 
eliminated in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this section, all individuals 
then or thereafter registered under section 
3 of this title who on that date have not 
attained the nineteenth anniversary of the 
day of their birth and have not been in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces shall be liable, 
effective on such date, for induction into the 
National Security Training Corps for initial 
basic military training for a period of not 
less than 4 months. 

“(2) Effective at such time as the Presi- 
dent may deem appropriate in advance of his 
issuance of an Executive order eliminating 
periods of active service under this title or 
effective whenever the Congress shall have 
adopted a concurrent resolution pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the President is authorized to estab- 
lish a National Security Training Commis- 
sion to be composed of five members, three 
of whom shall be civilians and two of whom 
shall be active or retired members of the 
Regular components of any of the Armed 
Forces, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Effective at such time as periods of 
active service required under this title are 
eliminated pursuant to the preceding para- 
graph of this subsection, there shall be es- 
tablished a National Security Training 
Corps, whose membership shall be composed 
of all persons inducted therein for initial 
basic training. The National Security 
Training Commission shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, establish such 
policies and standards with respect to the 
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conduct of initial basic training (including 
the moral, religious, recreational, informa- 
tional, and educational phases of such 
training) of members of the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act, and shall, sub- 
ject to the direction of the President, desig- 
nate the Federal departments and agencies 
to carry out such training. All departments 
and agencies so designated shall carry out 
such training in accordance with the policies 
and standards of the Commission.” 

(n) Section 5 (a) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) (1) The selection of persons 
for training and service under section 4 
shall be made in an impartial manner, under 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe, from the persons who are 
liable for such training and service and 
who at the time of selection are registered 
and classified, but not deferred or exempted: 
Provided, That in the selection of persons 
for training and service under this title, and 
in the interpretation and execution of the 
provisions of this title, there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race or color: Provided further, That 
in the classification of registrants within the 
jurisdiction of any local board, the regis- 
trants of any particular registration may be 
classified, in the manner prescribed by and 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President, before, together 
with, or after the registrants of any prior 
registration or registrations; and in the selec- 
tion for induction of persons within the 
jurisdiction of any local board and within 
any particular classification, persons who 
were registered at any particular registration 
may be selected, in the manner prescribed 
by and in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the President, before, to- 
gether with, or after persons who were regis- 
tered at any prior registration or registra- 
tions: And provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to prohibit the 
selection or induction of persons by age 
groups under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. 

“(2) Until such time as the period of serv- 
ice required under this title of persons who 
have not attained the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of the day of their birth has been elimi- 
nated in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 (k) of this title 

“(A) no local board shall order for induc- 
tion any person who has not attained the 
age of nineteen unless there is not within 
the jurisdiction of such local board a suf- 
ficient number of persons who are deemed 
by such local board to be available for in- 
duction and who have attained the age of 
nineteen to enable such local board to meet 
a call for men which it has been ordered 
to furnish for induction; and 

(B) no local board shall order for induc- 
tion any person who has not attained the 
age of nineteen, if there is any person with- 
in the jurisdiction of such local board who 
(1) is as much as 90 days older, (ii) has not 
attained the age of 19, and (iii) is deemed 
py the local board to be available for induc- 

on.” 

(0) (1) Section 6 (e) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “the effective date 
of this title,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 1, 1951,”. 

(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words “six 
months” a comma and the following: 
“prior to the determination by the Secretary 
of Defense that adequate trained personnel 
are available to the National Guard to en- 
able it to maintain its authorized strength, 
and prior to the receipt of orders to report 
for induction,”. 

(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “subsection (b)“ 
a comma and the following: “paragraph (1) 
of this subsection,”. 
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(p) Subsection (a) of section 6 of such 
act is amended by inserting the words “mid- 
shipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United 
States Naval Reserve; students enrolled in 
an officer procurement program at military 
colleges the curriculum of which is approved 
by the Secretary of Defense; immediately 
following the words “cadets, United States 
Coast Guard Academy;”. 

(q) Subsection (d) of section 6 of such act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) The President is authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide 
for the temporary removal from active train- 
ing and service upon completion of their 
initial periods of basic training in the Armed 
Forces of not to exceed 75,000 persons annu- 
ally in order to permit such persons to en- 
gage in study or research in medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy, the sciences, engineering, 
the humanities, and other fields determined 
by him to be in the national interest, and 
while so engaged such persons shall not be 
deemed to be in military service (active or 
inactive) for any purpose; (B) to suspend for 
such persons the obligation to complete the 
period of military service required under sub- 
section (b) of section 4 of this title until 
the completion of such study or research, or 
until any such person ceases satisfactorily 
to pursue such study or research, whichever 
is the earlier; and (C) upon termination of 
such period of suspension, or at any time 
within not more than 10 years thereafter, to 
reorder or induct such a person into active 
service in the same or another armed force 
for the unserved part of the period of service 
required under subsection (b) of section 4 
of this title, unless such person performs 
other military or civilian service in the na- 
tional interest for a period equivalent to such 
period of service in accordance with regula- 
tion prescribed by the President, The per- 
sons temporarily removed from active train- 
ing and service to engage in study or research 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be selected by a civilian commission to be 
composed of five members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not more than three 
of the members of the Commission shall be 
members of the same political party. The 
persons selected by the Commission to en- 
gage in study or research shall be selected 
upon a competitive basis in accordance with 
standards and procedures prescribed by the 
Commission. The President is authorized to 
provide for payment of such portion of the 
costs of tuition, books, laboratory fees, sub- 
sistence, travel, and other necessary expenses 
of any person selected to engage in such 
study and research as the Commission finds 
that such person is unable to defray without 
undue hardship. 

“(2) Within such numbers as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense any per- 
son who (A) has been or may hereafter be 
selected for enrollment or continuance in the 
senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps 
officer-candidate training estab- 
lished by the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1057) as amended, or the Reserve officers’ 
candidate program of the Navy, or the pla- 
toon leaders’ class of the Marine Corps, or the 
officer procurement programs of the Coast 
Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, or has 
been or may hereafter be appointed an en- 
sign, United States Naval Reserve, and is 
undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, 
in writing, to accept a commission, if ten- 
dered, and to serve, subject to order of the 
Secretary of the military department having 
jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard), not less than 2 years on active 
duty after receipt of a commission; and 
(C) agrees to remain a member of a Regular 
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or Reserve component until the eighth anni- 
versary of the receipt of a commission in ac- 
cordance with his obligation under subsec- 
tion (d) of section 4 of this title, shall be 
deferred from induction for training and 
service under this title until after comple- 
tion or termination of the course of instruc- 


but shall not be exempt from registration. 
Such persons except those persons who have 
previously completed an initial period of 
basic training or an equivalent period of ac- 


ing to an initial 


agreed to perform such obligatory service in 
return for financial assistance while attend- 
ing a civilian college under any such train- 

program a period of not to exceed 1 year. 

“(3) In addition to the training programs 
enumerated in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) may approve, the Secretaries of 
the military departments and the Secretary 
of the Treasury are authorized to establish 
officer-candidate programs leading to the 

of persons on active duty. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preelude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment 
from training and service of any category or 
eategories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(r) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such act 
is amended (1) by inserting in clause (1) of 
the second sentence after the word per- 
sons”, which it appears the second time, the 
following: “(other than wives alone)”, and 
(2) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
thereof the words “wives or.” 

(5) Subsection (i) of section 6 of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

„() (1) Any person who, while satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or similar institution 
of learning, shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to the local board be deferred (A) 
until the time of his graduation therefrom 
or (B) until he attains the nineteenth an- 
niversary of his birth, or (C) until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such course of in- 
struction, whichever is the earliest. 

“(2) Any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a college, university, or similar institu- 
tion, shall, upon the facts being presented 
to the local board, be deferred (A) until the 
end of the academic year, or (B) until he 
ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earlier. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to preclude the President from providing, by 
regulations prescribed under subsection (h) 
of this section, for the deferment from train- 
ing and service of any category or categories 
of students for such perfods of time as he 
may deem appropriate.” 

(t) Subsection (j) of section 6 of such 
act is amended (1) by striking out in the 
third sentence thereof the words “be de- 
ferred” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: in lieu of such induction, be 
assigned, for a period equal to the period of 
training and service prescribed by section 4 
(b), to work of national importance under 
civilian direction,” and (2) by striking out 
in the seventh sentence thereof the words 
“he shall be deferred” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “he shall in Heu of such 
induction be assigned, for a period equal to 
the period of training and service prescribed 
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by section 4 (b), to work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction.” 

(u) Section 7 of such act is repealed. 

(v) Subsection (g) of section 9 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed Forces of 
the United States (other than in a Reserve 
component) and who serves for not more 
than 4 years (plus any period of additional 
service imposed pursuant to law) shall be 
entitled upon release from service under hon- 
orable conditions to all the reemployment 
rights and other benefits provided for by 
this section in the case of inductees. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to June 

24, 1948, enters upon active duty (other than 
for the purpose of determining his physical 
fitness), whether or not voluntarily, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or the 
Public Health Service in response to an order 
or call to active duty shall, upon his relief 
from active duty under honorable conditions, 
be entitled to all of the reemployment rights 
and benefits provided by this section in the 
case of inductees, if he is relieved from active 
duty not later than 4 years after the date of 
entering upon active duty or as soon after 
the expiration of such 4 years as he is able 
to obtain orders relieving him from active 
duty. 
“(3) Any employee who holds a position 
described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be granted 
a leave of absence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, de- 
termining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training duty in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Upon his re- 
lease from training duty or upon his rejec- 
tion, such employee shall, if he makes prompt 
application for reinstatement, be reinstated 
in his position without reduction in his 
seniority, status, or pay except as such re- 
duction may be made for all employees simi- 
larly situated.” 

(w) Subsection (a) of section 13 of such 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the words “or persons appointed to or serv- 
ing on the National Selective Service Appeal 
Board.” 

(x) Section 16 of such act is amended by 
adding the following subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(j) the terms ‘active training and serv- 
ice’ shall be deemed to mean any military 
service in the active Armed Forces; ‘trainee’ 
shall be deemed to mean a person inducted 
into the Armed Forces under this title prior 
to attaining the nineteenth anniversary of 
his birth who is undergoing an initial period 
of basic training in the active Armed Forces; 
‘Initial period of basic training’ or ‘initial 
basic training’ shall mean that period of 4 
months (or not to exceed 6 months when so 
increased pursuant to section 4 (k) of this 
title) immediately following induction; ‘in- 
ductee’ shall mean any person inducted into 
the active Armed Forces under this title 
for active training and service.” 

(y) Section 17 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this title are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. All funds appropri- 
ated for the administrative expenses of the 
National Security Training Commission shall 
be appropriated directly to the Commission 
and all funds appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses of training carried out by depart- 
ments and agencies designated by the Com- 
mission shall be appropriated directly to the 
designated departments and agencies.” 

(z) Section 21 of such act is amended (1) 
by striking out “July 9, 1951, and subject to 
the limitations imposed by section 2 of the 
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Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 1953,”,, 
and (2) by striking out “twenty-one” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-six.” 

Sec, 2. (a) Section 1 of the act of July 7. 
1950 (64 Stat. 379), is hereby amended by 
striking out “July 9, 1951“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1953” and by adding at 
the end of such section a new sentence as 
follows: “No person whose enlistment has 
been extended heretofore or hereafter for 
12 months pursuant to this act shall have 
his enlistment extended for any additional 
period of time under this act. 

(b) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 828); is amended by striking 
out July 9, 1951“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1, 1953.” 

Sec. 3. The act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 
408), is hereby amended by inserting the 
words “sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of the 
Women's Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 357, 363, 369, and 371),” im- 
mediately following the word “including.” 

Sec. 4. Wherever in this amendatory act the 
period of active service for any category of 
persons is increased, such increased period 
of service shall be applicable to all persons 
in such category serving on active duty in 
the Armed Forces on the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act. 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 6. This title may be cited as the 1951 
Amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.” 

TITLE II 

Sec. 21. (a) The first section of the act 
entitled An act to provide for the enlistment 
of aliens in the Regular Army“, approved 
June 30, 1950 (Public Law 597, 81st Cong.), 
Is amended by striking out the words “until 
June 30, 1953, to accept original enlistments 
or reenlistments in the Regular Army for 
periods of not less than 5 years of not to 
exceed 2,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“until June 30, 1955, to accept, during each 
calendar year, original enlistments or reen- 
listments in the Regular Army for periods 
of not less than 5 years of not to exceed 
25,000.” 

(b) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1953“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1955.” 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, is 
the bill now the unfinished business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
parliamentary situation is that Senate 
bill 1 is now the unfinished business. 
Mr. MCFARLAND. Imay say that the 
bill will not be taken up for considera- 
tion until tomorrow. However, I de- 
sired to have it made the unfinished 
business, and that has been done. 


COMMUTATION OF DEATH SENTENCES 
OF CERTAIN GERMAN PRISONERS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, it is with 
a great deal of regret that I feel forced 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
the recent action of Gen. Thomas T. 
Handy in commuting the death sen- 
tences of certain German prisoners who 
were convicted of murdering American 
prisoners during the Battle of the Bulge. 
In particular these murders included 
those at the Malmedy Crossroads. 

The subject has been debated on the 
floor of the United States Senate on 
several occasions, and I do not intend 
at this time to raise the question of 
alleged abuses of these individuals dur- 
ing the investigations and trials which 
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convicted them. This was answered 
completely and conclusively by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which studied the mat- 
ter thoroughly and found no evidence to 
support the charges of mistreatment. 

However, it is because of the findings 
of this subcommittee, of which I was a 
member, that I feel it necessary to point 
out the seriousness of this decision on 
the part of General Handy, and its pos- 
sible effect on the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Properly to evaluate this 
problem, a little of the background must 
be explained which has led to the theory 
of punishment of war criminals. 

Throughout the history of wars be- 
tween nations many persons have been 
able to escape punishment for crimes 
committed under the guise of war neces- 
sity by pleading the so-called doctrine 
of superior orders. However, while 
World War II gas going on, it was de- 
cided that those individuals who com- 
mitted so-called war crimes would be 
subject to trial and this doctrine would 
no longer prevail. 

Accordingly the stage was set for the 
conducting of large numbers of war 
crimes trials at Nuremberg and at the 
various lesser courts throughout Ger- 
many. The case to which I have par- 
ticular reference is the so-called Mal- 
medy case, which resulted in the con- 
viction of 73 Germans accused of mur- 
dering American prisoners of war at var- 
ious places during the Battle of the 
Bulge. The largest mass murder was 
the shooting of 142 unarmed American 
soldiers who had surrendered and were 
grouped in a field at the Malmedy cross- 
roads. Forty-four of these accused were 
sentenced to death. Through normal re- 
view procedures of the Army this num- 
ber was reduced to 12. Gen. Lucius 
Clay then made a personal study of these 
12 cases and affirmed the death sen- 
tences for 6 of them and exercised clem- 
ency in the case of the other 6. 

Some 18 months after the conviction 
of these accused a large number of af- 
fidavits, many of which were proven by 
the subcommittee to be false in whole 
or in part, were disseminated through 
various media throughout the United 
States. Organizations such as the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War 
interested themselves, and the propa- 
ganda drums began to beat to save the 
lives of these six convicted Nazi mur- 
derers and to lay the groundwork for 
the ultimate freedom of all those who 
were convicted of these crimes. The 
motivations in back of these efforts were 
not clear. The subcommittee received 
certain competent evidence which led it 
to believe that one motivation was the 
desire of Communist groups to destroy 
the prestige of American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany. Whether this was 
a fact or not it is certain that the effect 
of these efforts was materially to dis- 
turb the German people and to lessen 
the standing of the American Military 
Government in Germany. 

As a result of its studies the subcom- 
mittee was fully convinced that if any 
injustices had been done to the accused 
in these cases it had been more than 
rectified by subsequent reviews and Gen- 
eral Clay’s action. 
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When General Handy released his de- 
cision on these and other prisoners in 
Landsberg, he issued a press release, No. 
5191, dated January 31, 1951. In this 
release he repeated the details of the 
crimes committed by these men and 
stated, among other things, that the 
commutation of the death sentences did 
not mean that there is any doubt what- 
soever that they were guilty of the 
offenses charged. 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
political considerations have influenced 
General Handy in his decision. This is 
as much a mystery to me as the great 
effort made by various ‘individuals to 
influence this case in the past. I do 
know, however, that as a result of these 
efforts there are six guilty Germans who 
will not pay the death penalty and I 
suspect will be freed through the same 
type of pressure within a very short 
time—I do know that the practice of 
murdering prisoners of war is being con- 
tinued by the enemies we are facing 
today—and certainly we all know that 
they should feel free to murder prisoners 
because we have so clearly shown that 
we will not punish them for doing it. 

Mr. President, the other effect is simply 
this—by our actions we have repudiated 
the difficult, tedious, conscientious work 
that was carried out by our various mili- 
tary courts in Germany—we have re- 
pudiated the decisions of men like Gen. 
Lucius Clay, whose opinion in this 
case was as thorough, as complete, and 
as convincing as can be found in the 
history of such cases—and in essence we 
have laid the ground work for the re- 
pudiation of the theory of punishment 
of war crimes. 

Mr. President, there is little else that 
needs to be said on this matter. I dis- 
agree so thoroughly and completely with 
the action of General Handy that I want 
the record to show that fact. I can 
only hope that some divine miracle will 
open our eyes to the fact that we must 
punish such criminals when we find them 
and that by prompt punishment we may 
cause potential murderers, operating un- 
der the guise of war conditions, to check 
their murdering hands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point the news release 
by General Handy, with reference to 
his commutation of the sentences in 
question. 8 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered 20 be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Gen. Thomas T. Handy, commander in 
chief, European command, announced today 
his final action in the cases of the 13 war 
criminals under his jurisdiction who are now 
held in Landsberg Prison under death sen- 
tence. He is extending clemency to 11 war 
criminals by commuting death sentences to 
life imprisonment and is denying clemency 
to two others under like sentences. 

The death sentences imposed by the trial 
courts in these cases were originally approved 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay in 1948. General 
Clay ordered further reviews of these cases 
on the basis of petitions which were filed 
on behalf of the prisoners, 

A War Crimes Board of Review and the 
then Judge Advocate, European command, 
concurred in the findings that the 13 were 
justly convicted, properly sentenced, and 
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that there were no reasons or evidence set 
forth in the petitions which justified modi- 
fication of the death sentences imposed. 
General Clay reaffirmed the death sentences 
in early 1949. 

The cases were also reviewed by the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army; by a com- 
mittee headed by Justice Gordon B. Simp- 
son of the Texas Supreme Court, appointed 
by the then Secretary of the Army Royall 
and by committees of the United States 
Congress. Nothing was found by them to 
disturb the finding of guilty arrived at by 
the courts which tried these prisoners. 

Subsequent to reaffirmation of the sen- 
tences, the condemned again addressed peti- 
tions to General Clay; additionally, to the 
President of the United States and other 
high officials of the executive department, 
to Members of Congress, and petitions to the 
United States Supreme Court for writs of 
habeas corpus, two of which were as late as 
February 10, 1950. All applications for writs 
of habeas corpus were denied by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“Since being in this command,” General 
Handy stated, “I have received numerous 
petitions to extend clemency to these men. 
All of these petitions have received thorough 
consideration. Each has had ample oppor- 
tunity to refute evidence against him. Ad- 
ditionally, out of an abundance of caution, 
the trial records have been reviewed many 
times. Even at this time, I am asked to 
consider more petitions for clemency. To 
allow them could only occasion further de- 
lay. Previously submitted petitions have 
contained no new evidence of material value 
and there is no reason to presume that, if 
allowed, additional ones would. I have 
studied each of these cases most carefully 
and particularly with a view of determining 
if there were any reasonable doubts in any 
case as to the guilt of the accused or the 
severity of the sentence. The sentences of 
11 prisoners have been commuted to life. 
Their guilt as charged is unquestioned and 
their offenses are of such a nature that each 
should be required to serve a sentence cover- 
ing his natural life. 

“There are two prisoners to whom I can- 
not rightfully grant clemency. These pris- 
oners are Schallermair and Schmidt. They 
were guilty of atrocities in concentration 
camps. I found that they not only con- 
tributed to the infamous record of torture 
and killing which characterized the worst 
of the concentration camps but also went 
beyond what they were expected to do in 
performance of their duties at their respec- 
tive camps and, on their own intiative, 
caused the death of many inmates. 

“In the concentration camps established 
and operated in Germany, hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims were beaten, tortured, 
starved, and exterminated by various pro- 
cedures. The records found at Mauthausen 
reflected approximately 72,000 deaths. At 
Buchenwald, during the later part of the 
war, approximately 5,000 inmates perished 
monthly. It was the same in other camps, 
and in addition to the main camps, many of 
the hundreds of subcamps carried on the 
same type of tortures and exterminations. 
The infamy of these concentration camps is 
well Known and requires no further com- 
ment. 

“George Schallermair, denominated a roll 
call leader, was directly in charge of pris- 
oners at Muehldorf, a subcamp of Dachau. 
Large numbers of inmates died as a result 
of beatings which he personally adminis- 
tered. Of 300 people brought to the camp 
in the fall of 1944, only 72 survived some 
4 months later. He visited the morgue daily 
with an inmate dentist to extract the gold 
teeth from the dead bodies from the camp. 
There are no factors or arguments which 
can possibly justify clemency in this case. 

“Hans Schmidt was the acknowledged 
adjutant of the Buchenwald concentration 
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camp for approximately 3 years. It was 
estimated that at one period while Schmidt 
was assigned to this camp, approximately 
5,000 prisoners, including substantial num- 
bers of French, Russian, Polish, and Czech 
nationals, died each month as a result of 
the conditions under which they were forced 
to live and the cruelties inflicted upon them 
by the SS. As the SS adjutant, Schmidt 
was in a very responsible position in the 
administration of the camp, frequently act- 
ing as the temporary commander during the 
absence of Colonel Pister, the camp com- 
mandant. According to the statement of 
Pister, Schmidt participated very actively 
in the activities of the camp, and had to be 


were purportedly being measured for height, 
they were shot in the back of the head with 
a powerful air pistol concealed behind the 
Sometimes as many as 80 victims were 
thus disposed of on a single occasion. Some 
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that 142 unarmed American soldiers who 
had surrendered were grouped in a fleld at 
the Malmedy crossroads and were then ma- 
chine gunned from armored vehicles which 
were deployed partially around the group. 
Many were later individually shot and — 
as they lay wounded on the 
a 8 
rows were found where they had fallen in 
ranks in the snow when the ‘Bulge’ was 
reduced. All were without firearms and many 
had their hands above their heads as they 
were held prisoners. Likewise, specific kill- 
ings of unarmed, surrendered prisoners of 
war or civilians at other definite places to wit: 
Bullingen, Cheneux, La Gleze, Stoumont, 
Wanne, and Petit Thier, were each conclu- 
sively shown to have been committed by 
certain specified ones of these six prisoners. 
“The leader of the combat group which 
perpetrated these crimes was Joachim Peiper. 
His protagonists represent him as a most 
forceful, inspiring leader who was the active 
moving spirit in the actions of his organi- 
zation. Many petitions submitted in his be- 
half have been based solely on the statement 
that as fine an officer and soldier as he could 
not have been guilty of the crimes charged. 
I am convinced that Peiper was a remark- 
able leader; that he was the moving spirit 
of the armored unit which spearheaded the 
desperate attempt of the Battle of the Bulge. 
General Clay said in his fina! affirmation of 
Peiper’s death sentence, ‘there is no question 
in my mind that Peiper was, in fact, the 
principal in the Malmedy case.’ I am 
likewise convinced that Peiper was the mo- 
tivating spirit of the terror-spreading, kill- 
ing-prisoners-of-war procedure of this spear- 
head. The very arguments presented [2 
Peiper’s behalf as to his ability as a leader 
will convince any unprejudiced observer that 
the killings of prisoners of war which took 
place in so many different localities covered 
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by the operations of his unit could not have 
taken place without his knowledge and con- 
sent, and, in fact, without the force of his 
driving personality behind them. No fair- 
minded man who knows th? facts would give 
@ more severe penalty to any other partici- 
pant in the Malmedy massacre than is given 
to Peiper. 
“The record of trial is detailed and vo- 
luminous. The evidence is compelling and 
has convinced everyone who has read it ob- 
jectively that these criminals committed the 
acts as found by the court which tried them. 
For four and a half years the execution of 
the sentences has been delayed by a contin- 
uous and organized flood of accusations and 
statements made to discredit the trial and 
the repeated reviews and stucies requested 
by and on behalf of the prisoners them- 
selves. However, the record is convincing 
that these men are guilty. Investigations 
carried on by congressional committees and 
the reviews by trained fudges have failed to 
unearth any facts which support a reason- 
able doubt as to the guilt of these prisoners. 
“The commutation has been based upon 
other facts, which are deemed to mitigate 
in favor of less severe punishment than 
death. First, the offenses are associated with 
a confused fluid and desperate combat action, 
& last attempt to turn the tide of Allied 
successes and to reestablish a more favorable 
tactical position for the Germany Army. 


than Peiper, they were neither shown to be 
the ones who initiated nor as far as we know 
advocated the idea of creating a wave of 


“The sentences of Gustav Heigel, and Max 
Seidl, both SS sergeants, have been com- 


which they were assigned for duty, their posi- 
tions were relatively subordinate. Though 
nothing can justify the brutality of their 
personal conduct, still the records do not 
show that they went out of their way to 
add to the brutalities. I have decided in 
these cases to commute each of their sen- 
tences to imprisonment for life. 

“Hermann Dammann, Richard Schulze and 
Kurt Hans were sentenced for participating 
in the murder of American and Allied air- 
men who parachuted from disabled planes, 
There is no question as to their responsi- 
bility of these murders. However, certain 
mitigating circumstances, such a^ the excite- 
ment resulting from the aerial activity, the 
offenses being committed after heavy bomb- 
ing, and the fact that their crimes did not 
show a pattern of their character have been 
advanced along with many other reasons 
which I deem less important. I feel that 
I can commute the death sentence of each 
to imprisonment for life. 

“In addition to the review of the cases 
of prisoners under death sentence, the Eu- 
ropean Command War Crimes Modification 
Board is in the of reviewing the 
cases of all war criminals confined in Lands- 
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berg Prison under the jurisdiction of the 
European Command. Reviews of some 120 
cases have been completed. There remain 
over 300 noncapital additional cases to be 
reviewed. ‘The review of this Board has re- 
sulted in recommendations for substantial 
modification of sentences. A system of giv- 
ing credit to prisoners for good conduct time 
in line with the best prison practices in the 
United States has also been instituted. This 
credit for good conduct time has resulted in 
the release of 91 war criminals prior to the 
expiration of sentences imposed by the 


WANTED: A PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, it is 
apparent to all patriots that our ener- 
gies must be dedicated to building a 
completely adequate defense for our 
country. Any preparedness program is 
futile if it results in runaway inflation. 
It makes little difference to future gen- 
erations whether our cherished freedoms 
are lost through failure ta, stop Com- 
munist infiltration at home or through 
failure to avoid economic disaster at 
Tome. Our two major problems, there- 
fore, concern manpower and money. 
Both are limited. 

All our foreign and domestic policies 
must be framed in the light of limited 
manpower and limited financial re- 
sources. We have hundreds of plans for 
various foreign and domestic programs, 
but taken together they exceed the 
money and manpower available. For 
example, the Acheson containment plan 
involves policing the 20,000-mile Soviet 
perimeter with American ground forces. 
It would bleed us white both physically 
and financially. The Ewing plan for so- 
cialized medicine, the Foley plan for so- 
cialized defense housing, and the Bran- 
nan plan for socialized agriculture are 
but a few of the plans based on the as- 
sumption that the Federal Treasury is a 
bottomless well. We have many mate- 
rial she tages, Mr. President, but there is 
no shortage of administration plans or 
Government coordinators. In fact, we 
probably have more coordinators than 
there are functions to coordinate. We 
have a plan on almost every conceivable 
subject except one—a plan to save 
America. 

The latest plans to spring into being 
are those of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency for the control of prices and 
wages. As yet, no one, including the 
stabilizers themselves, has the faintest 
idea about how prices and wages will be 
controlled. However, the statement 
which accompanied the first general 
price regulation contains some very im- 
portant observations on the place of price 
and wage controls in the fight against in- 
fiation. This statement contains some 
half-truths and omits some significant 
facts, but it also expresses a great deal 
of good common sense. 

INPLATIONARY FORCES IN THE NATION’S 
BCONOMY 

It is encouraging to see that the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency recognizes 
the enemy it is supposed to fight. Its 
statement says in part: 

The fact that prices have been frozen by 
this regulation should not be interpreted as 
ending the danger of inflation. This would 
be to confuse controlling the symptoms of a 
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disease with its cure. The effect of price 
control is not to eliminate inflation, but to 
suppress it. Inflation comes about as a 
result of a gap between the available sup- 
ply of goods and the amounts which con- 
sumers, business firms, and governments 
would like to buy and can pay for. Price 
control does not eliminate this gap. 


According to the ESA statement, 
“since June 1950 the country has been in 
the throes of a mounting inflation.” 
That is a half-truth. We have been the 
victims of creeping inflation ever since 
the conclusion of World War II and of 
galloping inflation since January 1950. 
The inflation of the past 4 years cannot 
be blamed on shortages. From 1947 
through 1950 we had the greatest pro- 
duction of civilian goods in our history. 
Nevertheless, we have had inflation be- 
cause the Government’s fiscal and credit 
policies produced new money and credit 
faster than American farms and fac- 
tories could produce goods. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency 
says that inflationary pressures began to 
develop after the invasion of Korea. 
Recognizing that defense spending in 
1950 had only a negligible impact on the 
economy, the ESA says: 

Scare buying and profiteering were major 
factors in the sharp price advances which 
occurred in the last half of 1950. 


Unquestionably, the outbr:ak of war 
in Korea inspired some speculative and 
panic buying beginning in July 1950. 
However, the major cause of inflation 
throughout 1950 was the administration 
policy of deficit spending. We were told 
by the Fair Deal medicine men that a 
little inflation was a good thing and that 
a $43,000,000,000 budget did not have to 
be balanced. The myth that the Fed- 
eral Government does not have to live 
within its income has finally been ex- 
ploded. Mr. Truman, who warned 
against trying to balance a peacetime 
budget of $43,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1950, now insists that the 1952 
budget of over $71,000,000,000 must be 
balanced. However, if we accept all of 
the defense mobilization plans offered by 
Mr. Truman and his lieutenants, we will 
fall many billions of dollars short of pay- 
ing as we go. 

PAST EFFORTS TO PREVENT INFLATION 


In discussing prior efforts to stabilize 
prices, the Economic. Stabilization 
Agency refers to increased taxes, selec- 
tive credit controls, and the use of priori- 
ties and allocations powers. The state- 
ment of the ESA continues: 

Moreover, the President, prior to the pas- 
sage of the Defense Production Act and since, 
has repeatedly urged business, labor, farmers, 
and consumers to exercise restraint in their 
buying and selling. 


The ESA maintains a discreet silence 
about the necessity of having the Presi- 
dent exercise a similar restraint. It is 
futile for Mr. Truman to denounce busi- 
ness as usual and spending as usual as 
long as his administration continues to 
be the worst example of these attitudes. 
We have already passed legislation which 
seems adequate to protect us against 
profiteering on Government contracts 
and on war-created shortages. Our 
most dangerous type of profiteer, how- 
ever, is the political profiteer. In the 
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1952 budget we see how the political 
profiteer has dressed up all of his dis- 
credited proposals in the uniform of na- 
tional defense. Congress not only must 
cut out all nonessential spending, but 
also must learn to distinguish between 
the less essential and more essential 
forms of Government spending. : 

In speaking of its general ceiling-price 
regulation, ESA says: 

Because of the comprehensive character 
of this action and the need for speed, it has 
not been practicable to establish commit- 
tees of representatives of the persons sub- 
stantially affected by this general ceiling- 
price regulation and to consult with them. 


The truth of the statement just quot- 
ed is questionable. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act was signed by the President 
on September 8, 1950. The Economic 
Stabilization Agency was created less 
than 2 weeks later. It has had ample 
time to consult with representatives of 
business and labor in the formulation of 
its regulations. In that bill Congress 
made such consultation mandatory. If 
officials of the ESA had followed the pro- 
cedure prescribed by law, a great deal 
of confusion and countless inequities 
made inevitable by the present regula- 
tions might have been avoided, and thus 
we might have been able to avoid the 
very critical situation which exists at 
this very hour; for if the ceiling on 
wages, as fixed by the Board, is broken, 
there likely will be no stability to the 
economic stabilization program at any 
time in the future. 

The fact that some of the Members of 
Congress do not agree, and then bring 
political pressure to bear upon the heads 
of the agency, is no reason why the 
American people should not be protected 
by a sound wage-scale regulation fixed 
by the majority. 

Even though price and wage controls 
merely suppress inflation temporarily, 
there is no question but that the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to this temporary 
relief against rising prices. It is cer- 
tainly not the fault of the American 
housewife that the effective weapons 
against inflation have not yet been fully 
and effectively utilized. The Congress 
was persuaded on the ground that such 
authority was needed immediately, to 
pass price- and wage-control legisla- 
tion without even holding hearings. 
Now, after almost 5 months, the price- 
control agency is reported to have only 
about 600 employees with which to con- 
trol billions of daily sales transactions. 
With such a limited staff, any general 
price-control order can be nothing more 
than an empty gesture. 

DANGERS INHERENT IN PRICE AND WAGE 

CONTROLS 


It is encouraging to note that Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. DiSalle seem to be 
aware of the dangers which general 
price and wage control involve. One 
very great danger is described by them 
in this language: 

It must be clearly understood that, even 
if price control does a perject job in hold- 
ing the prices of individual commodities, it 
is powerless to insure that the essential 


commodities will be produced in the right 
quantities, 
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In a free economy, prices reflect the 
combined judgment ef millions of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers. 
When the votes of millions of consum- 
ers in the market-place rezister an in- 
creased demand through a higher price, 
increased production of the article 
comes quickly and automatically. Even 
if the most able men in America were 
assigned to the job of price control, 
they would be unable to satisfy the de- 
mands of the public one-tenth as effec- 
tively as a free economy can. It is iney- 
itable that price and wage controls will 
curtail production of many things which 
are vitally needed. Instead of blaming 
the price administrators for mistakes 
which are inevitable, we should hold 
them accountable for first, providing ma- 
chinery for the prompt correction of 
mistakes and inequities; second, acting 
in accordance with the price- and wage- 
control statute—and I dare say they 
have not done so; and, third, adopting 
policies which will facilitate the removal 
of price and wage controls at the earli- 
est possible date. 

Another danger inherent in price and 
wage controls is that they breed disunity 
and social conflict. Many employers 
who suffer as a result of price ceilings 
pui the biame on excessively high wages. 
Many workers trace their hardships in 
a controlled economy to profiteering by 
business. Furthermore, many consum- 
ers charge that farmers have been 
favored for political reasons, and many 
farmers try to shift the blame to that 
familiar devil the middleman. People 


who live on static incomes blame the 


price-control agency for sacrificing them 
in favor of business, labor, and farm 
pressure groups. Price and wage con- 
trols are politically attractive because 
they sugar-coat, at least temporarily, 
the sacrifices which an emergency re- 
quires. In the past, price and wage con- 
trols have been proposed as a painless 
remedy for inflation. It is hardly sur- 
prising that every group in our society 
seeks to avoid that pain by transferring 
it to some other group. The fact, of 
course, is that our present mobilization 
effort will require a lower standard of 
living for everyone who is not already 
at the subsistence level. In the long 
run, it is much better to face these sac- 
rifices by resorting to measures which 
prevent inflation instead of concealing 
it temporarily. No matter how hard the 
sacrifices may seem, we could at least 
accept them as a united—not divided 
People. 
WEAPONS IN THE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


Mr. Eric Johnston has stated on sev- 
eral occasions that price and wage con- 
trols should be viewed only as stop-gap 
measures in the fight against inflation. 
In issuing its general price- control order, 
the ESA observed that in preventing in- 
flation “major reliance must be placed 
upon vigorous taxation and credit pol- 
icy.” I agree wholeheartedly with that 
statement except that I would add as 
equally important a drastic reduction in 
proposed Government spending and the 
encouragement of individual saving. 

Taxation is one of our best weapons 
in the fight against inflation. To pre- 
vent inflation without reducing the 
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President's budget, it would be necessary 
to raise an additional $16,500,000,000 in 
taxes and probably more, It is unlikely 
that we can raise this much in additional 
taxes without impairing the productivity 
of our economy. Corporate, individual, 
and excise tax rates are already close to 
the record levels which prevailed dur- 
ing World War II. Increasing existing 
tax rates would be a simple matter if 
we were not already close to the point 
of diminishing returns. Higher taxes 
are inflationary when they become 
so confiscatory as to stifle production, 
kill ineentives for profits and efficiency, 
and keep workers from entering the 
labor force. 

To the extent that taxes can be in- 
creased without adding to inflationary 
pressures, higher taxes are much better 
than a price-and-wage-control strait- 
jacket. The great advantage in fighting 
inflation with taxation is that consumer 
rationing can be avoided. Taxes are, in 
effect, a rationing of money. Higher 
taxes would give almost all of us less to 
spend, but no bureaucrat would tell us 
how many shoes or how much meat we 
could buy. By rationing money and 
credit instead of goods we would not have 
the black-market problem, which is 
bound to confront us under wage and 
price controls in peacetime. 

It is now clear that we did not tax 
ourselves enough during World War II. 
Taxes and sales of bonds to nonbank 
investors fell about 25 percent short of 
paying for the cost of the last war. 
This deficit was financed inside the com- 
mercial banking structure, with the re- 
sult that the 1939 dollar is today worth 
only 55 cents in purchasing power. 

It would be absurd, of course, to reduce 
individual income through taxation and 
allow the reduced income to be supple- 
mented by easy credit. For that reason 
the Defense Production Act provides for 
consumer-credit controls and control of 
credit for real-estate construction. 
Nothing has been done, however, to 
restrain general credit expansion by 
making it more expensive for business 
to borrow money. ‘The Federal Reserve 
Board has ample power to fight infla- 
tion by reducing the over-all supply of 
money and credit. However, the Board 
cannot make the cost of borrowing 
money more expensive for banks and 
their custemers without alsc making the 
cost higher for the Federal Government. 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder re- 
cently announced that the cheap-money 
policy made possible by Federal Reserve 
Board support of the Government secu- 
rities market would be continued. It 
is this policy which, in the words of 
Marriner S. Eccles, “makes the entire 
banking system, through the action of 
the Federal Reserve System, an engine 
of inflation.” Congress, and not Secre- 
tary Snyder, should decide whether it 
is more important to have cheap money 
in the interest of debt management or 
to preserve the value of the dollar by 
making the cost of money more expen- 
sive. 

If we fail to reduce Government spend- 
ing, restrict credit, or increase taxes 
enough to avoid a deficit, our only chance 
of preventing inflation is to borrow from 
nonbank sources. Almost everyone 
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agrees with the statement of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency that infia- 
tion “destroys the value of savings and, 
therefore, the motive to save,” and that 
“it creates a panic flight from liquid 
assets to goods.” There is no question 
that that situation exists at this very 
moment. Any banker or savings and 
loan official, if asked, will give the record 
of the past few months to show that 
money is being withdrawn from savings 
and put into materials and goods. There 
is grave danger that the economic and 
fiscal policies hitherto pursued by this 
administration have already destroyed 
for millions of Americans the incentive 
to save. We must take our heads out 
of the sand and face this question: Do 
the American people have enough con- 
fidence in the stability of the dollar to 
defer current spending by investing in 
Government bonds? 

During the last war bonds were sold 
to the public in huge quantities. At 
that time, however, the Treasury could 
point to the fact that the purchasing 
power of the dollar had remained fairly 
constant for more than 70 years. A 
man who bought a $75 bond in 1941 was 
promised $100 in 1951. The Federal 
Government will fulfill the letter of its 
obligation, but the bondholder knows 
that he will receive only $55 worth of 
purchasing power. ‘There are signs that 
existing bondholders and the general 
public are weighing the possibility of 
cheaper dollars in the future. In sev- 
eral recent months bond redemptions 
have exceeded sales. The boom in farm 
land is attributed in part to attempts 
to hedge against inflation. The great- 
est mistake we can make is to assume 
that no matter what Congress does, the 
American people will extend their E 
bonds and buy additional bonds in suffi- 
cient quantities to prevent inflation. In 
my opinion, the American people will 
make a substantial investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds only if they have reason- 
able assurance that the value of the 
dollar will not be further depreciated. 
Sales talk is not enough. Only by the 
following deeds can we assure the Amer- 
ican people that the integrity of the 
dollar will be maintained: First, elimina- 
tion of all nonessential Government 
spending; second, adherence to a mobili- 
zation plan which makes efiicient use of 
our limited manpower and money; and 
third, a determined effort to finance the 
mobilization program on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

THE EFFECT OF INFLATION 


For the past 18 years we have been 
told by economists of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal that the size of the na- 
tional debt is a matter of no importance. 
Their favorite bromide was “‘we owe it to 
ourselves.” The great majority of our 
people are just beginning to appreciate 
the significance of the fact they not only 
owe but also own tke national debt. The 
savings of almost every American citizen 
would be wiped out if our debt were re- 
pudiated either directly or indirectly by 
wild infiation. So long as confidence in 
the dollar can be maintained we can 
handle a national debt even in excess of 
what we now have. But if confidence in 
the dollar is lost through the prospect 
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of runaway inflation, it is immaterial 
whether the national debt is $100,000,- 
006,000 or $300,000,000,000. No system 
of a price control and rationing can 
stop a panic-stricken flight from the dol- 
lar to obtain real wealth in the form of 
materials and property. 

The present financial condition of the 
Federal Government makes it not only 
immoral but probably impossible to 
finance our mobilization effort by infia- 
tion. While inflation can be regarded 
as an indirect form of taxation, it preys 
upon the most helpless and most deserv- 
ing groups in our society. Anyone who 
advocates another dose of inflation for 
the economy is, in effect, proposing a 
capital levy on the value of all annui- 
ties, pensions, bonds, life-insurance poli- 
cies, and savings accounts. Only by 
adopting courageous monetary, fiscal, 
and credit policies can we hope to avoid 
economic disaster in the years ahead. 

PLANNING FOR AN INDEFINITE PERIOD 
OF MOBILIZATION 

Our present national emergency is 
unique in one vital respect. The present 
emergency may last for 5, 10, 20 years, or 
even longer. We remember that when 
General Eisenhower was here he empha- 
sized the fact that it might continue for 
a period of 20 years. We cannot blindly 
follow the methods which were employed 
in response to emergencies of limited 
duration and hope to escape disaster. 

The need for skillful leadership and 
careful planning is far more important 
today than it ever was during World 
War II. After Pearl Harbor there was 
never much doubt that victory over the 
Axis Powers would come within a rela- 
tively short period, It was possible to 
adopt economic policies which were suit- 
able for a temporary war period, but 
which would have been disastrous as 
long-range policies. The last war proved 
that our economy can be completely regi- 
mented for a short period, that the 
American people will accept all-out con- 
trols on a temporary basis, and that the 
patriotism kindled by war makes it pos- 
sible to have inflation without loss of 
confidence in the currency. In a long- 
range preparedness program, however, 
we cannot ignore economic principles, 
We must keep the cost of a more or less 
permanent mobilization program within 
ow ability to pay for it. If we fail to 
do so, we will lose our freedom through 
overwhelming debt and massive inflation 
without Russia firing a single shot. 

Where is the over-all plan for a long- 
range program of defense mobilization? 
Mr. Truman has failed to produce it. 
In the coming months we will hear much 
about shortages of tin, zinc, nickel, 
skilled labor, housing, and many others, 
All these shortages can be overcome by 
the ingenuity of the American people 
and their ability to substitute and to 
improvise. Our most critical shortage 
today is executive leadership. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no available substitute 
for such leadership except at 4-year in- 
tervals. 

A blueprint for national defense mo- 
bilization would tell us the maximum 
number of men we could, in the absence 
of all-out war, place in the Armed Forces 
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without hampering production or ex- 
ceeding our ability to pay. With this 
figure definite, everyone would be able 
to form an intelligent conclusion as to 
how many American soldiers, if any, 
should be provided for international land 
armies. Our educational institutions 
and our young people would be able 
to make plans for the future. But we 
have no such blueprint. The recom- 
mended size of the Armed Forces in- 
creases almost from day to day. Are 
we to drift by degrees into an army of 
4,000,000, then 6,000,000, and eventually 
10,000,000? 

A blueprint for national defense mo- 
bilization would specify the peacetime 
spending which must be curtailed and 
the peacetime proposals which must be 
shelved for the duration. We not only 
have no such blueprint, but practically 
every Government department and 
agency is clamoring for more money and 
more employees to perform work in the 
magic name of national defense. 

A blueprint for national mobilization, 
short of all-out war, would indicate ex- 
actly how much material would be re- 
quired for our own Armed Forces and 
for military aid to foreign countries. 
However, no one, in or out of the execu- 
tive branch, has any clear idea of what 
military spending will amount to or how 
it will be spent. As a result business and 
labor do not know to what extent they 
must shift to defense production. 

A blueprint for national mobilization 
would coordinate monetary, fiscal and 
credit policies with a view to eliminating 
price and wage controls at an early date. 
In the absence of such a blueprint, and 
in spite of Mr. Johnston’s announced in- 
tentions, we can never get rid of price 
and wage controls. 

I have no doubt that Congress will do 
its part if it is given an over-all plan 
with which to work. With our special- 
ized committee system, and the absence 
of information which the executive de- 
partments have, it is practically impos- 
sible for us to devise a long-range mo- 
bilization plan. Only Mr. Truman can 
provide such a plan. It is time for him 
to cast aside all other plans and con- 
centrate on a plan which is concerned 
exclusively with the preservation of the 
American way of life in the critical years 
which lie ahead. Now is the time for 
the President to forget narrow, sordid 
political motives and plans such as those 
which seem at this time to be actuating 
very much of what he does. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 26 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 

INFORMATION 


Ben Hibbs, of Pennsylvania, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
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sion on Information for a term expiring 
January 27, 1954, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified, vice Mark 
Foster Ethridge, resigned. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
James R. Wright, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Texas. He is now serving in this office under 


an appointment which expired January 24, 
1951 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 
James E. Colliflower, for a term of 5 years, 
effective on and after March 4, 1951. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 36, Eightieth Congress, as amended by 
Public Law 514, Eighty-first Congress, and 
Public Law 625, Eightieth Congress, subject 
to physical qualification: 


To be lieutenant colonel 


John F. Kellogg, Jr., MC, Eaa. 
To be majors 
Arren C. Buchanan, Jr., MC, 
Joseph W. Cooch, MC. 
James R. Drake, MC, E 
Charles F. Kramer, MC. 
Francisco T. Roque, 
Peter S. Scoles, MC, 


Bernice D. Brandt, ANC, 
Mary Breazeale, WMSC 
Rachel V. Briggs, ANC, È 
Treva B. Brookens, ANC, 
Mary L. Burrows, ANC, 
Marjorie J. K. Burts, ANC, 
Samuel W. Caldwell, MC, 
Helen L. Callentine, ANC 
Irving H. Canfield, MC, E 
Margaret R. Cannon, ANC, 
Gracie L. Chapman, ANC 
Louise M. Clifford, ANC, 
Ruth L. Craig, ANO, 
Bess Crim, ANC, E 
Geneva H. Culpepper, ANC, 
Mabel E. Dayton, ANC, 
Pamela E. Duer, WMSC. 
Anita M. Dumas, ANC, 
Anna D’Zurko, ANC, È 
Bernice E. Epps, ANC, 
Hazel E. Evans, ANC, B 
Adele F. Foreman, ANC, 
Margaret A. Fournelle, ANC 
Bruna G. Pusi, ANC 
John F. Geer, DC, 
Julia T. Graves, ANC, 
Alice Gunlogson, ANC, 


Laura R. Hagen, ANC. 
Helen Harnett, ANC, 
Dorothy B. Harper, ANC, Ez 
Helen G. Hayworth, ANC, 
Sylvia E. Hendrickson, ANC, Eggs. 
Mary I. Hogan, ANC, 
Rose E. Houck, ANC, 
Ernest E. House, DC. 
Ruth Ivey, ANC, BEES. 

Catherine T. Jennings, ANC, Enema. 
Wanda Jensen, ANC, 
Gladys E. Johnson, ANC, — 
Pauline V. Johnston, ANC 
Dorothy M. Kaiser, WMSC, 
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Kathren L. Kauffman, ANC, 
Eva T. Kotowski, ANC, 
Elsie Krchnavi, ANC, B 
Joyce J. Kruse, ANC, B 
Hazel L. Langdon, ANC, 
Marjorie J. Lindau, ANC, 
Eileen L. McCarthy, ANC, 
John B. McClellan, MC, 
Annie M. McCraw, ANC, 
B. Virginia McGlamery, 
Venona M. McGuire, ANC, È 
Mona M. McMahon, ANC, 
Betty E. Messersmith, ANC, 
Alberta J. Miller, ANC, 
Freda L. Monske, ANC, E 
Lenore L. Murphy, ANC, B 
Margaret M. Murphy, AN 
Mary E. Murphy, ANC, 
Florence R. Nelson, ANC, 
Mary Nepsha, ANC, 
Irene Newman, ANC, 
Margaret A. Nice, ANC, 
Hazel S. Nicholas, ANC, 
Esther C. O'Neill, ANC, 
Victoria R. Pavlowski, ANC, 
Martha S. Pearce, ANC, — 
Lillie C. W. Penn, ANC, 
Constance M, Perfett, ANC, 
Rose L. Ponticello, ANC, E 
Anna M. Potochnik, ANC. 
Nancy A. Probasco, ANC, 
Ruth M. Roberts, ANC, E 
Ernestine Robertson, ANC, 
Cecelia D. Romeyn, ANC, E 
Anne Rose, ANC, Ezaa 
Margaret C. Ross, ANC, 
Andrew C. Ruoff III, MC 
Jean G. Russo, ANC, E 
Ruth P. Satterfield, ANC, 
Amanda E. Schuchmann, ANC, 
Estelle Smith, ANC, 
Florence R. Smithers, ‘ANG, | 
Margaret C. Stafford, ANC 
Donald J. Styer, DO, 
Ruth M. Swanson, ANC, 
Ethel M. Sylvester, ANC, 
Helen C. Tannehill, ANC, 
Anna L. Taylor, ANC, 
Inez A. Taylor, ANC, 
Agatha B. Teasley, ANC 
Nellie R. Tubelis, ANC, Ẹ 
Alice E. VanWart, ANC 
Stefano Vivona, MC, E 
Catherine U. Voetsch, ANC 
Eleanor F. Waite, ANC, E 
Margaret D. Wallner, ANC, 
Rebecca Webber, ANC, 
Zada V. Whiteman, ANC, 
Jane A. Wilkinson, ANC, 
Sudie A. Wilkinson, ANC, 
Anna R. Worthington, ANC, 
Martha J. Yancey, ANC, E 


To be first lieutenants 


Cecil R. Albright, DC, 
Marshall E. Balley, JAGC, 
Joseph J. Barone, DC, 
Jeanne R. Bowdish, WMSC, 
Mildred E. Breimyer, WMSC 
Jeanette V. Caldwell, ANC 
Richard E. Dierking, DC, 
Mary C. Driscoll, WMSC, 
Mary E. Frazee, WMSC, 
Guy A. Hamlin, JAGO, 
Robert E. Holzgrafe, MC, 
John F. Johnson, DC, 
John C. Lanham, JAG 
Donald V, Leddy, MC, 
John A. Lighthall, JAGC, 
Robert R. Mallory, JAGC, . 
Edmund J. Morgan, Jr., MC. 
John L. Naler, JAGC 
Marie L. Pearce, AN 
Edwin R. Priest, MC, Ẹ 
Elizabeth F. Purcell, ANC. 
Gracie V. Roberts, ANC, È 
Catherine M. Ruane, WMSC, 
Leon C. Rudy, DO, 
Arthur R. Slade, Jr., JAGO, EA. 
Wiliam S. Spicer, Jr., MC. 

Ralph H. Sunderman, DC 

William A. Watt, JAGC, E 


1951 


Anita Weber, ANC, 
Virgil Woods, DC, 
Charles K. Wright, Jr., JAGC, [ancon k 
To be second lieutenant 
Charlotte V. R. McLain, WAC, E 


The following-named persons er appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades specified unde: the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 


To be first lieutenants 


Ollie L. Tracy, . 
Raymond C. Wilson, 


To be second e 


William A. Alfonte, Jr. 
Robert J. Andrews, 
Harold T. Babb. 
Samuel J. Bateman, Jr., 
John B. Bristow, E 
Alvin W. Granade, 
Kenneth R. Ingold, 
Richard L. Jones, B 


Henry K. Mattern 
Roy E. Platt, Jr., E 
James L. Reavis. 
Kenneth G. Staufler, 
Cyril N. Volk, E 
Charles F. West, 
Allen W. Wiegand, 


The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, and subject to physical qual- 
ification: 


Joseph A, Carvasal,. 


Harry Feinstein. 

Barney L. Garrett II. 
Harlan E. Kamm, ES. 
Albert F. Kee. 

Raymond F. Korber. 

Elvin F. Kromer, Jr, 

Paul G. Martin. 
Will H. Perry, Jr., E 
Robert D. Porter, 
George C. Rybak, 
Kenneth A. Sawy 
James C. Sindt, 


The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, effective June 15, 
1951, in the grade of second lieutenant, under 
the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 
guished military graduates, and subject to 
physical qualification: 


Raymond E. Arnold, By. 


Edward B. Baffico, Jr. 
Harold L. Baker, Eu 
Emmett W. Bowers. 

Robert A. Burns, 

Donald B. Carmichael. 
John F. Conlee. 
Bernard W. Dibbert, 
George M. Donovan, 
Howard D. Edwards, Jr. 
George V. Ellis. 

Byron J. Epstein. 
Emory M. Folmar. 
John O. Girardeau. 
Frederick J. Gormley. 
Raymond D. Hall. 
Wallace Hooper, Jr. 
Clifford G. Houchin, 
Graham H. Howison. 
Miles T. Jones. 

Billy D. Lee. 

Daniel D. Lee. 

Harry E. Lewis, Jr. 
Robert W. McDaniel. 
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Lawrence G. Means. 
Ray R. Miller. 
William H. Olson, Jr. 
Robert M. Penor. 
James E. Ramsey, . 
Wright S. Skinner, Jr. 
Ivan L. Slavich, Jr., 
Harry F. Stewart, Jr., 
John J. Stipetic. 
Donali C Thorn. 
Joseph D. Walding. 
John C. Webber. 
Paul A. Whetstone. 
Thomas B. Wynegar. 
Richard E. Zumsteg. 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of the 
United States, without specification of 
branch, arm, or service: 
Capt. Melbourne Caldwell Chandler, 
Medical Service Corps, United States 


Army. 
Capt. Clyde Milton Turner, Medica! 
Service Corps, United States Army. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States: 


Maj. Stanley John Cherubin, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Frederick Charles Lough, EZ 
United States Army. 

Capt. Robert Paul Johnson, 
United States Army. 

First Lt. James Clyde Waller, Jr., 
United States Army. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) have been examined for 
physical fitness and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. All others are subject to 
physical examination required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Donald Ivan Abbott 
Alan Breiner Abt, 

XSidney William Achee, 
Ivan Benton Acker, 
Earl Clyde Acuff, 
Robert Lionel Adcock, B 
Aaron Cummings Adkins, 
Eugene Leon Adoue, E 
David Westerdahl Affieck, 

XJames Joseph Albertson, 

X Thomas Chappell Aldridge 
Henry George Allard, 

* Herbert Bland Allen, 
Philip Joe Allen, Jr., 
Warren Parrott Allen, 
William Andrew Allison 
Curtis Harry Alloway, 
William Marion Allred, 
Theodore Ponce Alvarez, 
Don Carlos Ambrose, 
Richard Frank Amity, 
Allen Ramano Anderson, 
Melvin Charles Anderson, 
Richard Claire Anderson, 
Richard Lee Anderson, E 
Edward Comstock Anderten. 
Charles Andres 3d, 

xXJames Lawrence Andrews, „ 

* Thomas James 2 
Robert Apt, 

X Vern Ray Arnett, b 

XxX Richard Dinwiddie Arnold 

X Richard Jett Arnold, £ 

xFrank Edward Atchison, 
Frank Arthur Athanason, 

Xx William Homer Avery, Jr., 

XRudolph Alfred Axelson, 


Paul Owen Bailey, 
X Dallas Olen Baker, 
James Oliver Baker, 
Paul Anthony Baldy, 
xJohn James Balitis, 


Donald Spencer Ballard 
Eldon Lee Ballinger, 
John Donovan Ban 
X Stanley Baran, Jr., 
Eugene Charles Barbero, 
x Edmund Jackson Barker, 
Harry Clements Barnes 
Howard Jay Barnett, 
xX Robert Boyd Barnett, 
William Howard Barr, 
* Ross Paige Barrett, 
Thomas McClellan Barrick, 
X Albert Lee Barringer, 
William Robert Barwic a. 
Marshall Brent Bass, B 
Carl Franklin Baswell, 
John Olaf Batiste, 
John Thomas Batts, — 
James Oakley Baxter, 
* Daryl Adelbert Beard, B 
Kenneth Raymond Beard, 
X William Arnold Bearden, 
Leonard Becicka, peee 
William Julian Beck, 
James Edward Beckett, 


XRobert Joseph Bernard, 
X Charles Berry, 

Milton Morgan Berry, 
X Charles Edmund Best, 
John James Betz, Jr., 


Emerson Theodore Biere, E 
X Bernard Big, 

Edward Patrick Billinghurst, 

James Çalvin Blackford, 
XRobert Coleman Blair 

Leslie Merle Blake. 


Stanley Robert Blunck, 
X William Charles Boehm, 
George Marion Boone, Jr., 
Charles Clifford Bourquardez 
Maurice Hugh Boutelle, E 
X William Clinton Bowen, Jr. 
XEdmund George Boy, 
Donn Thorp Boyd, z 
Peter Joseph Boyle, Jr., Š 
Wiliam Lamar Boylston, 
XRobert Kendall Bradford, 2 
x Robert Anthony Brandewie, 
x Charles Edward Brannon, 
William DuBose Bratton 
x Walter Reis Braun, 
Patrick Joseph Breen, 
Eugene Harold 5 
xXJohn Logan Briggs, 
* Fred Mack Bristol, 
X Charles Albert Brizius, Sr., B 
x Charles Kenneth Brockett, 
Roland St. John Brooks, Jr., 


Haldon Duane Brown, E 
Hugh Mack Brown, Jr., 
Richard Francis Brown, 
William Andrew Brown, 
xX William Douglas Brown, 
X Mark Lucius Browne, Jr. 
Edward Joseph Bruger, E 
Jackson Mahone Bryant, 
* John Thomas Bryant, Jr., 
X Everts Reed Buchanan, 
John Osborne Buchanan, 
Clifford John Budney, Jr 
* David Monroe Bule, E 
William Parker Bullard, 
ne Edward Bullock 


Harry Leonard Bush, — 

Billy Wayne Byrd. 5 

Daniel Kevin n 

Walvin Milton Cadman, . 
X Winfred Dubignon Cagle 

Lloyd Rondall Cain, E 


Thomas Andrew Callagy, 
X Robert Francis Callahan, 
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Vincent Jerome Callahan, 
X Miguel Antonio Candal 
J. Parry Cannon, 
Leland Robert Cantlebary, Eeee. 
David Leon Cantor, 
Michael sor oa pamraro Eza 


“Dalton Odell Carpenter, Jr., B 
x William Currence Carper 3d, 


Stephen John Carrig, B 
X Kevin Francis Carrigan, 
XEdward Alexander Carrigo, Jr. 

Cloud Graham Carter 
xJames Taylor Carter, 
x Sherman Floyd Carter, 

Roscoe Conklin Cartwright, 

Eugene Marshall Castellow 

Rupert William Catlin, 

Edward Valentine Cerny, 
‘x Norman Palmer Chandler, 

Lorin Paul Chapman, E 

Floyd Arnold Chase, Jr., E 
x Sigmund Richard Chester, 

James Hayden Chisholm, 

Charles Britton Christian, 
X George Howard Christianson 

Alphus Richard Clark, 

Harlow Gary Clark, Jr., 

Harry Edgar Clark, 
James Leonard Clark 
ee. Ross Clark, 


Henry Leroy Cody, 

William David Coffey, Jr., 
Jack Hart Cole, 
Bruce Sutton Coleman, 


John D. Coleman, Jr., 
'x Clarence James Coles, 
William Hurle Collier, 


Donald Allen Conner, E 3 
George Clifford = 
Charles Ermer Conrad 
x Clifton Harding Conrad. 
xX DeWitt Cook, 
John Ellis Coon, 
Virgil Norbert Cordero, Ir. . 
David Ray Correll, 
Robert Francis Coveny, 
John Smith Craig, E 
Walter Midkiff Crandall, It. 
Leon Crenshaw, 
Creston Winterfred Crockett, 
John Jordan Crockett, 
Morgan Joseph Cronin 
x Robert Alger Cronk, 
James Albert Crough, k 
* Thomas Howell Crowder, Jr. 
Ralph Heller Cruikshank, 
Paul Vernon Culbertson, E 
Kenneth Milton Cummings, 
Robert Francis ee e 
Thomas Wesley Dale, È 
Robert Clinton Dalzell, 
George McCarty Daniel, 
William Boyd Daum, 
David Leonard Davis, 
Gordon Reed Davis, Jr., 
Harry Parker Davis, Jr., 


x Charles de Forest Decker, Jr., 
Theodore Joseph DeFranco, 


x Vernon Curtis Devan, E 
Oliver William Dillard, 
Robert James Dillard, 
Richard Turner Dille, 

x William Harold Dillon, 
Donald Peter Doerfiein, 


* Paul Edward Donnelly, F 
* Thomas William Donovan, 
John Edward Dougherty, 
Leslie Milton Douglas, 
Wiliam Thomas Drake, 
XElbert Elliott Drane, 
George Roland Dufresne 
x George Joe Duggins. 
James Otis Duke, E 
xLonzie Jefferson Dukes, 
Samuel Kenneth Duncan, 
William Henry Dunham 3d, 
x Richard Henry Durr, 
Paul Bernard Duruz, 
Joseph Angell Dyer, 
X Carl Templeton Earles, 
Joseph Albert Ed 
Ralph Edwards, 
x Robert Buster Edwards, 
X Frank Joseph Egan, 
x George Dewey Eggers, Jr. 
X Albert Prince Eickhoff, 
Uell Wesley Ellard, Jr., 
August. Victor Ellis, 
William Ralph Ellis, 
Bryce Linton Elmer, 


Edward Philip Endres, E 
x Jones Newton Epps, Sr 
Xx Herman Ertischweiger, 
* Albert Ronald Escola, 


William Kenneth Farmer, E 

* Thomas Hinchman Farrington, 
Richard Gregory 8 x 

X Russell Engle Felix, E 
Bruce Courtney Fisher, 

x Joseph Edward Fix 3d, 

Paul Mitchell Fletcher, 
William Hayes Fogel, 
Joseph Anthony Fontana, 

xX William Albert Forbes, x 

x Alvin Ernest Fort, 
James Edenfield Foster, 
Robert Francis, 8 
Cleo Samuel Freed. 

* George Lawrence Freeman 
Ejner Jens Pulsang, Jr., E 
Robert Lincoln Gabardy, 
Bernard Walter Galing, 
George Albert Galion, E 

James Vance Galloway, E 

x Robert Maxton Galloway, 

x John Clarence eee, 2 


Robert Alan Geiger. 
Donald Leonard Gell 


Richard Earl Gerrish, Ir 
John Franklin Gerrity, 


Benjamin Franklin Gibbons, Jr., : 
Frederick Wiliam Giggey, 


xJohn Paul Gillis, E 
Ralph Harold Girton, 
Richard James Glikes, 
Lewis Henry Goad, E 


Xx Roscoe Harris Goodell, 
James Henry Gordon, 
Will Hughes Gordon, Jr, 
William Eugene Gore, 
Freddie Warren Gramling, 
Robert Thomas Grant, Jr., 
Harold Kazmaier Graves, 
Robert Preston Graves, 
Columbus Eagle Gray, Jr., 

X Harvey Wilson Gray, Jr., 
Maurice Cameron Greene, 


* Arthur Peter Gregory, 


* James Frank Hamlet, 
x William Robert Hanks, 
x George Keith Hansen, 


x Adam Wesley Harper, 


* Harry Benjamin Harris, 
X Dennis James Harrison, 


* Sidney Stewart Haszard, 


x David Philip Heekin, 


xGlenn Bernard Helmick. 


xX Herbert Thomas Herrin 
xX Howard Marvin Herron 


x Walter Hibbard, Jr., 


x Genous Sanders Hodges, Jr., 


John Henry Hoffman, 


X Maurice Rossiter Horn, 
Xx Willard Victor Horne, 


x John William Houtz, 


x Chester Pratt Irby, Jr., 


Henry Alston Jeffers, Jr., 


x Carol Norman Johns, 
x Carl Amesly Johnson, 
x Jasper Royce Johnson, 

X Marshall Dean Johnson, 


Xx William John Joosten, 
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William Arthur Gresham, 
Leonard Francis Griffin, 
Benjamin Louis Gunter, Jr., 


* Louis Jacob Gutting, 


John Benjamin Haberer, 
Charles Early Hall, 
Harry Harold Hall, 


William Oscar Hanle, 


LeRoy Oliver Hars 
Carl Wayne Hartman, 


William Savage Hathaway, 
William Sherman Hawkins, 
Oakes Mildren Hayden, E 
Herbert Wade hayes, Jr., 
Rodney Gould Hayler, Jr 


Daniel Patrick Heilman, 
John Leonard Helms, gs 


Desmond Harris Hardie Hempton, 2 
Aren Theodore Hendren, 


Walter Hettlinger, 


Elzie Hickerson, § 
Alfred George Hill, 


Lucius Gordon Hill, Jr., 

Ernest Alfonso Hinojosa, Jr 

James Munhall Hitchcock, 
Raymond Fallon Hodgdon, 
Fremont Byron Hodson, Jr., 
Crenshaw Allen Holt, 
Charles Fuller Hood, 


Robert Powers Hotalin 
James Wayne Houtz, 


John Sheldon Huff, d 
Richard Allen Huff, 2 

Tom Huff, 

John Anderson Hughes, Jr., . 
John Cecil Hughes, 

Walter Phillips Hughes, Jr. 
Albert George Hume, ss 
William Lloyd Humphrey, 
George Richard Hurd, Jr., 


Albert Lockett Hutson, Jr., 
Rober. Burgoyne Hutton 


Edward Francis Irick, Jr., 


Robert Walter Jamison, 


John Michael Jennings 


James DeCatur Johnstone 3d, 
Robert Virgil Jones, 


Charles Johr Kachavos, 


1951 


Raymond Kalgren, 5 

X Raymond Levis Kampe, 

Tom Kanelis, è 

X Edward Neal Kaplan, 

X Hervey Earl Keator, ` 
Bernard Stephen Ker e 
Richard LaRue Kerr 
Charles Gideon Kershaw 2d, 
Edward Francis Kerwin, 


Faul Edward Killpack, 
X Leonard Kimmick, Jr., 


x William Wilson Kirchman 
X Henry Clay Kirk, E Á 
Flayious Willia 1 L irksey 
John Frederick Kiser, E 
Henry Lawrence Klim, 
Charles James Kling, 


2 


Kenneth William Noch, 
James Robert Koen! g. 
John Stanley Komp 
Joseph Kormylo, 
Xx Constantine David rap aaa pede 
Charles Edgar Kunkel, 
Leonard Harry Kushner, 
George Vance Labadie, Jr., 
x Wilfred George La Londe, 
Henry Carson Lamar, Jr., 
Kenceth Richard Lamison 


William Franklin Lawson, Jr., N 
x William Stevens Lawton, Jr., Eeseeed. 
Victor Jerome Layton, 
x William Emmet Leahey, 
Roy Jean Lechner, 5 


John Harold Le Clair, 


William Bruce Lindsay, 
Gordon Joseph Lippman, 
Albert William Litschgi 3d, 
Theodore Liana, Jr., 

Leon Harrison Lockhart, 
Otto Anthony Lockwood, 
Joseph Randolph Loftin 


Robert Carlton Lorch, 
Robert Meyer Lorenz, 
Harry Franklin Lcwman, Jr., 
Theodore Roosevelt Lowman, 


Angus Boyd MacLean, 
X William Allister MacLeod, 


Arthur Edward — 
John Eugene Maler, y 
xRobert Thomas Ne A 
George Wiliam Mainer, F 
Alexander George Makarounis — 


Michael Joseph Malone 
Max Dutton Manifold, 


* John George Mantalas, 
Herbert Edwin Marlatt, 


Jason Howard Martin, 
George Henry Marx, 


Harry Thomas Mathews, 
Stanley Lawrence Matthews, 
Leroy Baity Mattingly, 


Charles Russell May, E 
Henry James McAllister, 
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x James Clay McAmis, Jr. 
John Francis McAuliffe, 


x Leo Clark McCarthy, E 
Nevin Lee McCartney, 
Stan Leon McClellan, E 
Walter Stark McCrackern, x 
‘Francis Max McCullar, $ 

Henry Hawkins McCurley, 2 
Charles Arthur McFadden xx 

Kenneth Thomas McFall, 


DE 


Joseph Vincent McKeever, 
X Ray Archie McKinsey, 


Frank J ames McNeese, 


Jack Robert Metzdorf, 
x Warren Hugo Metzner, 


Alfred John Millard 
Darwin Caye Miller, 


John Post Moffitt, 
Eugene Eric Monk, 
Keith La Verne Monroe, 
John Joseph Montgomery, 
Raymond J. Montgomery, 


Herbert Edwin Morse, 
Paul Ammon Morton, 
X Robert Eugene Morton, 
Nard Long Moseley, E 
James Robert Mulligan, 
Floyd Russell Mulvany, 
Richard Adams Munn, Jr 
x James Joseph Murnane, 
James Alva Murphey, Jr., 
X Francis Joseph Murphy, 
George Masayuki Nagata,. ` 
X Marvin Lee Nance 
Orrin Drexel Neff, 
Raymond Nicholas Nelson, Jr. 
x Stephen Alexander Nemeth 


Glenn Lee Nicholas, 
William Lee Nichols, 


Richard Charles O. Connor, 
* William Charles O’Kelley, 


Wade Hampton Padgett, Jr., 
Alexander Chenoweth Page, 
John Morgan Parker, za 
Robert Lang Parker, 
Robert Hill Parks, 


Eugene Laird Peale, 
Anthony Pecoraro, 


Robert Leroy Phillips, Jr., 
Edwin William Piburn, Jr. 


Lloyd Joseph Picou, 
John William Pierce, 
Leon Alfred Pierce, E 


Charles Maxwell Post, 

Joseph Lavern Power, 
x George McLeod Powers, 

David Roscoe Presson, 


Nicholas George Psaki, Jr; 
x George Wiliam ulllam, J 
Xx William Truman Putnam, 
James Leslie Quinnelly, 
Edward Calvin Radcliff, 


William Arthur Rawn, 
xX William Bennett Ray, 


Albert Redman, Jr., 
Kenneth Ralph Rees 
X Wallace Gene Reid, E 

Francis Whitlock Reilly, 
x Daniel Joseph Renneisen, 
Homer Ellis Rhoads, 

Richard Goin Rhodes, 
Samuel Tinsley Rhodes, Jr., 


Kenneth George Ring, j 
Eugene Joseph Ringel, 


Carl Franklin Roark, 
Oliver LeRoy Robbins, 


Eric Otto Rodenbeck, 5 
John Francis Rogan, ' 
XBenton Milton Rogers, 8 


Fred Tecumseh Rogers, 
George Mann Roper, Jr 


John Phillip Ross, 
Francis Curry Rosser, 


Harold Wayne hunft, 
x Alexander Paul Rusanowsky 


x George Hector Russell, 
xJames Wilson Russell, 


Eugene George Sabota, 
William Harvey Sachs, 
X Benjamin Ball Safar, E 


Bernard Brown Sapp. 
John Joseph Sarazen, Jr., 
X Robert Allen Satterfield 
X James Baines Saum, 
William Schabacker, — 
X Louis Theodore Schaner, 
Thomas Sewell Schreiber, 
Carl Thomas Schuier, Jr., 
Ferdinand Loray Schwartz, 
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Adrian Scott, . 


X Beverly Summers Scott 
XEbbin Pina Scott, Jr., 
Robert Kugene Sears, 
Wallace Roy Sears, F 
Frank Donald Secan, 
XJohn Allen Seddon, 
Chesley Kent Seely, — 
August George Seibert, 
Jack Bradford Shanahan, 
Claude Oscar Shell, Jr., 
X Jerome Sheppard, es 
Frank William Sheppe, 
XSelvin Edward Shield: 
Kenneth Shipman, 
X Sourtney Reid Shirley, 
XJames Wiliam Shockley, 
Rowland Berger Shriver, Jr., 
George Macon Suffer, Jr. 
Arthur Eugene Sikes, F 
Arthur Robert Simpson, 
XEdgar Merrill Sinclair, 
Homer Henry Sittner, 


Paul Lester Skogsber; 
Earl Stanley Sleeper, 
XIra Taylor Sliger, Jr., 


Charles Austin Smith 
XHarold Timbs Smith, 


Joseph Henry Slack Smith, 
Kingsley John Smith, IE 
Martin Robert Smith, Jr., 
Richard Calvin Smith, 
Samuel Clendenin Smith, 
Wilfrid King Grover Smith, 
William Alexander Smith, Jr 


X Felix Stephen Smolenski, 
Frank George Snow, 
James Arthur Snow, 


X Basil Joseph Sollitto 

X Lowell Kalb Solt, E 
Delbert Dean Spahr, 
Sam Spector, . 
Frank Joseph Spettel, Jr., 

X Bob Frederick Spitemiller, 

xJack Wilburn Stallings, Ir 
James Thomas Staples, 

X Robert Nathan Starr, 

X Harold Stein, 

X Richard Riley Stevens, . 
Cleveland Rex Steward, Jr. 

X Loren Francis Stewart, ec: 
Gerald Clayton Stinson, 
Frank James Stone, Jr., 
William Milis Stone, Jr. 
Louis Francis Strawn, 
Robert Warren Street, 

X James Kenneth Stringer, 
Emil Joseph Stryker, Jr., 
Norman Edward Sudnick, 
James Joseph Sullivan, E 


Ralph Junior Swann, 
Paul Andrew Swanson, 
Harvey Edward Sweeney, Eea. 

* Lewis Stanley Swinehart, Jr.. 
Neely Milton Swomley, 

x Thomas Howard Tackaberry 
Raymond Vincent Taibbi, $: 
John Franklin Taylor, 
Paul Russell Thacker, 
David Cummings Thatcher, 

Halbert Colclough Thaxton. 
Lawrence Milton Thomas, 

x Wray Richardson Thomas, 

xJohn Wesley Thompson, 
Paul Edward Thornton, E 
William Harris Timberman, 
John Andrew Todd, 

Pershing Tousley, 

Harry Wheatland ‘Townsend, pugag. 

X Harry Edward Trigg, E 
Lawrence Vito Troiano, 
Douglas Byron Tucker, 
Elwin Bailey Tudder, £ 
Jack Maynard Tumlinson, 

X Charles Matthew Tyson, 
Milton Frank Uffmann, 

William Daniel VanBuskirk, 2 
Richard Vanderploeg, JE 


John Harper Van Eaton, 
X Robert Osborn VanHorn 
x Charles Enid VanZant, E 
XJames Benjamin Vaught, 

Caleb. Randolph Vincent, 

Ernest John Vogelgesang, 
X Robert Louis Vranish, 

George Ivan Wagner, 


Norman Hutton — 
David Edward Ward, i 
Richard Henton Ward, Jr., . 
William Benjamin Ware, 
Dayton Leonard Warren, 
Edwin Alexander Watson 
Duane LeRoy Wayman 
XJames Mitchell Webb. 
Lloyd Edwin Webb, 
Milton Dell Weeks, B 


Henry Norman Weggeland, Jr., 


Sherman Weisinger, Besse 
Seymour Theodore Weisser, 
Raymond Lamount Welld 

Xx Donald Booth Wentzel, 
Craig Thomas Wesley, E 

XErnest Edward Wheeler, 
Charles Irwin White, Jr., 
Joseph Franklin White, 
Wolfred Kenneth White, 
David Denson Whiteside, E 

XCharies Hamilton Whitled 
Harry Randall Whitman, 

Xx Kenneth Stoddard Whittemore, Jr. 2 

X Oharles Willard Whittington, 

X Charles Clair Wigner, 

X Richard Franklin Wilkinson, 

X LeRoy Lyle Willard, E 
Dudley Ames Williams, 
Harry Edgar Williams, 

X John David Williams, 
Tinker Williams, Eg 
Vernon Charles Williams, 

X Virgil Hughes Williams, E 
Leo Charles Williamson 
James Forster Wilson, 
Kermit Jewell Wilson, 
Robert Duane Wilson, 
Kingston Montgomery Winget, BESS 
Sanford Harold Winston, 
Jerome Thomas Winter, E 
Frederick Joseph Wittlinger, 
Richard Delmont Wolf, Jr., 
Hiram Michael Wolfe 3d, 
Gus August Wolman, Jr., 

XEdwin Wood, 

X Roy Lee Wood, 

X William Schuyler Wood, 
Altus Lamar Woods, Jr., 

X Samuel Miller Woodward, 
Reginald Wallace Woolard 
Robert Deane Worthen, 

XDeVerne Richard Yost, 
James William Young, 

Xx Raymond Earl Young, 
Evert Charles Youngs, 
Gordon Francis Zeitz, 

X Frank Joseph Zigmund, 

Xx Paul Sumpter Zobrist, 

X Charles William Zuppann 
Edward Francis Astarita, 


Wallace Homer Currey, [coco } 
XJack Marshall Darden, E 


Leroy Humphries Glunt, 
Girvan Henry Griffith, E 
Owen Ross Grogan, Jr., 
Donald Joseph Hennes, 
Forest Eugene Hoff, E 
X Albert Romaine — 
X Stanley John Hussey, 
Raymond Edrid Johnson, 
Merle Elpheus Johnstonbaugh, . 
Eugene Kelley, Jr., 
X Harold Hikiau Lee, F 
Robert John Maier, Jr., Bessey. 
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William Leo Maloney, — 
David Stockman Marshall, 
William Francis McCormick, Jr. 
Robert Palmer McMath, E 

x Wallace Norman McNicol, 

X Paul Hubert Miller, E 
Winfred Elden Mitchem, 
Euless Buniott Moore, Jr. 

X William Pdederick Nick 
James Cantrell Olson, E 

* John Paul O'Shaughnessy, Ir. 
David William Passell, 
William Joseph Pfeffer, 
William Amos Ponder, 
Frank Dana Proctor, 
Claude Holt Rawlins, 

Xx Tom Reid, 

X Clifford Charles Reynolds 
Edwin Tietjen Rios, E 
Jarvis Kenneth Shaffer, 
William Stendeback, Jr., 
William Earl Taylor, E 
Joseph Vincent Tittone, 

X Edward Samuel Waddell 
Vernon John Walters, 

X Wilburn Clarence Weav 
Samuel Crayton Wood, 


John Arthur Deakins, 
X Adrian David Mandel, 
Ralph Willard Morgan, 
Carlos Edward Newton, 
XEarle Alexander Paxson, 
xX Arin Forest Robinson, Jr., 
Frederick Bertram St. 
Hanssen Schenker, 
Claude Earl Young, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 26 (legislative day 
of January 29), 1951: 


In THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from the 5th 
day of June 1951: 
Wallace A. Burgess 
Eugene B. Conrad Ralph A. McCroskey 
Valleau E. Curtis John DaC, Meyer 
Gresham G. Downs Donald A. Miller 
Walter A. Ellinghau- John M. Neel 

sen, Jr. Charles P. Pressly III 
Clarence Erkelens Gilbert D. Saul 
John R,Gunderson Thomas B. Smiley, Ir. 
Arthur D. Jessen Stephen D. Stevning 
John M. Key Jerry D“ Wolfe 
Edward D. Kuball 


The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from the 5th day of June 1951: 

Charles L. Cotter Joseph A. Juhlin, Jr. 
Roland S. Dick, Jr. Arthur G. O. Roe 

Paul C. Gaertner, Jr. Robert L. Sheppard, 
Frank U. Garrard III Jr. 

Jack T. Hamilton James L. Thwing 
Robert E. Hodgson, Jr. 


The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy (special-duty officers) : 

Joseph R. Geraud Robert H. Nicholson 
Harold Hoag Franklin E. Porter 
Paul R. Kramer Edwin P. Preston 
Charles E. McDowell James M. Wallace, Jr. 
David W. Miller James D. Wilder 

The following named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy: 

Lieutenant commanders 

James K. Cunningham 

Halvdan G. K. Faaland 

Charles P. Root 

Lieutenant 

James A. McLaughlin 


Thomas D. Lewis 
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Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Luther W. Brady, Jr. James B. Lynch 
William R. Daniel Thomas G, Lyons 
Robert L. Davis Kenneth W. Meinert 
Seldon C. Dunn George W. St. C. Moore 
John E. Gill Robert G. Reaves, Jr. 
David Gillette George W. Thoma, Jr. 
Theodore C. Hooker Edgar E. Thomas, Jr. 
Gilbert M. Kinzer Earl A. Thompson 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 

John P. Byrnes John L. Moran, Jr. 
Samuel R. Hardman Harlin E. Tillberg 
Lucian C. Mattiello James H. Veary 
Don M. Michael 


The following- named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Lieutenant 

Thomas H. Mayo 

Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Earl R Williams 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Addie E. Baker Henrietta A. Mulhol- 
Elizabeth A. Bispham lan 

Helen J. Black Rose A. Pachiano 
Betty A. Gibson Jane M. Parrick 
Lola M, Green Edla M. Plosila 
Doris E. Marsch Angelina T. Pommier 
Lucille A. Matchus Anna C. Read 
Millicent E. Merrick Ellen G. Warren 
Thedia A. Michael 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

Lieutenants 


Josephine E. McCarthy 
Clara T. Szezypin 


Doris F. Bentley 
Arline W. Harding 
Edythe A. Head 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Frances J. Jacobson 


The ſollowing- named officers to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy, for limited 
duty only, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


Lieutenant commanders 


Albert L. Ballard LeRoy Loewer 
Edward H. Bayers James R. McKenzie, Jr. 
Louis E. Biechlin Robert E. Mansard 
Joe M. Danielski Kenneth A. Mundy 
Edward M. Doran Rollin M. Reed 
Harold C. Gabriel Victor A. Schmalfeidt 
Carll T. Gleason Horace D. Schultz 
Eldon L, Guhl William E. Taylor 
Harry A: Guthrie George S. Watson 
Clarence C. Hawk Ephraim R. Weaver 
Marion H. Hawkins Juston W. West 
Stanley J. Lewandow- 

ski 

Lieutenants 


Thomas E. Acton Harold M. Dubree 
William F. Adams Jesse W. Dunwoody 
John C. Arthur Robert J. Erickson 
Dwight F. Asmus Leon S. Ertle 
Thomas E. Bager Marion S. Evans 
John W. Barden Eudore A. Forcier 
George R. Becker Laron S. Franklin 
Henry F. Berck William E. Fuller 
Alvin C. Bergquist Ned A. Gardner 
Joseph Buehlman John G. Gillissie 
Silas M. Blakely John Greksouk 


Harold B. Boaz Lyle T. Griffis 
Alfred V. Boutin Truman F. Grubl 
Jim W. Bryson Harry D. Hall 


Russel L. Hendrickson 
Frederick J. Hicken 
Glenn W. Holmes 
Leo T. Howard 

Paul E. Huffman 
Clayton F. Johnson 
Harvey B. Jones 
Gaddis G. McKee 
Richard R. Matthews 
Johnnie E. Mattis 


Donald F. Byers 
Don M. Cameron 
Allan R. Carlson 
Evan M. Chanik 
Homer W. Chellew 
Jack G. Churchill 
William T. Coulson 
James D’A. Dodge 
Gordon B. Dosskey 
Ivan H. Douglas 
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Bernard A. Middleton Ray W. Seiwert 
Edward C. Miller John R. Shannon 
Joseph F. Miller Paul A. Smith 
LaVern C. Moore Russel D. Smith 
LeRoy Perkins Will L. Stalnaker 
George W. Perrin Robert B. Stickles 
James E. Plowden Ralph C. Thomas 
Aquilino L. Ponciroli James L. Thompson 
Robert R. Ragsdale Joseph B. Tiara 
Elsworth C. Reynolds John S. Walden 
Chesley W. Richey Frank W. Warrick 
Meredith C Riddle Walter R. Watkins 
William H. Robb Boyce St. C. Webb 
Donald E. Runyon Robert E. Wheeler 
Walter Schauer Paul H. Williams 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 


George A. Ales Charles E. Johnson, 

William G. Bigony Jr. 

Rudolph M. Busel- Gordon W. Jones 
meier Charles E. Landahl 

Howard W. Carr Allan E. McArthur 

Albert F. Christener Charles H. MeMakin, 

Craig McD. Coley uT, 

Fred W. Davenport Wiliam R. Morgan 

Claude L. Dickerson Lawrence O. Nasset 

Telofil Dmoch Eugene A. O’Brien 


Donald D. Dunton Ross Peters 

Eugene R. Forsht Lewis J. Polansky 
Herbert A. Franck Charles W. Postle- 
Donald Gaither thwaite 


Wilbur E. Reed 
Linus H. Schuh 


Claude E. Hale 
William F. Harris 
Claude J. Hinds, Ji. Harold J. Shapard 
Paul A. Hunt Robert A. Stahl 

The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
for limited duty only, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Lieutenants 
Andrew F. Bevill Edmund J. Prosch 
Kenneth P. Dehart William R. Whitney 
Eddie M. Johnson Clarence R. Wright 
Lic atenants (junior grade) 


Robert L. Jones Raymond H. Stutheit 
Don C. Mandevil'e Joseph H. Tetrault 


The following- named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Civil Enginer Corps of the 
Navy, for limited duty only, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Lieutenant 
Harlan L. Bowman 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Justin D. Denman 
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Monpay, Fesruary 26, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, we 
have agaia entered upon a new day with 
its many tasks and responsibilities which 
challenge the best that is within us of 
fidelity and devotion, of courage and 
spiritual capacity. 

We rejoice that Thou art continually 
seeking to stir and inspire us with a 
vision of that glorious future when 
righteousness and justice shall be tri- 
umphant and the spirit of man shall 
be too strong to be chained and too large 
to be imprisoned by anything that de- 
grades and defiles. 

Grant that our vision of that blessed 
future may never become eclipsed or 
extinguished by feelings of doubt and 
despair. We pray that in the assurance 
of Thy wisdom and power and in the 
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splendor and radiaacy of that vision we 
may find our cheer and hope for even the 
darkest day and the most difficult 
problem. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 22, 1951, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Tuesday next 
and for 10 minutes on Wednesday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the press tells us that on Sat- 
urday Governor Dewey was down here 
and told the Republicans what they 
should do to win world war IlI—more 
accurately, keep us out of that war. He 
is a great man, there is no question about 
that, but if no better as a war expert 
than as a political cne, well, we all know 
about what happened to us in two presi- 
dential campaigns. He maintains him- 
self in office in New York in some way 
with some sort of a deal with the Demo- 
crats in that State. That is fine for the 
easterners, and for Dewey, but it does not 
help Republicans nor the people in the 
Middle West, nor anywhere outside of 
New York. Perhaps Dewey is just front- 
ing for Dulles. 

Having led us in two campaigns to 
what might be termed a glorious defeat 
as a party, of course, it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to say that he ought to 
go back and sit down and let some other 
Republicans run the Republican Party 
for a little while. While he is waiting 
I wish he would think over this Hanley 
letter business and come up with an ex- 
planation as to what he did and whether 
or not it is lawful. He was a great 
prosecutor and sent a lot of crooks to 
jail. I am sure his opinion on that deal 
would be valuable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has expired. 

RE-CREATION OF THE HOOVER COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
popularly known as the Foover Commis- 
sion, created by the Hightieth Congress, 
performed an unusually distinguished 
public service. Due to its nonpartisan 
parentage and personnel, it enjoyed a 
unique and universal confidence rarely 
achieved by any public body. A creature 
of statute, it has now breathed its legal 
last. Its life expired by operation of law 
90 days after it submitted its report to 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not de- 
bated and either acted or declined to act 
on many of the important recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. A num- 
ber of suggestions, some in modified 
form, have been enacted into law. Some 
savings in the cost of Government and 
some increase in efficiency have resulted, 
but much more is possible, given the co- 
operative desire on the part of both the 
executive departments and agencies and 
the Congress. 

One reason for the foot dragging in 
the administration and Congress, and 
in some instances outright opposition, 
was, of course, the loss of Federal jobs 
which would result from putting into 
effect plans to make the machinery of 
Government operate more effectively and 
economically. Noses would be cut off. 
Toes would be stepped on. Sacred cows 
would have to be sacrificed. 

Now, these considerations, ignoble as 
they may have been, need no longer be 
an effective bar to action. With the cre- 
ation of dozens of new so-called wartime 
agencies all chance of reducing the num- 
ber of Government employees has gone 
out the window in any event. The strug- 
gle now must be to hold the line, so far as 
possible, against unwarranted increases 
in staffs under the pious umbrella of na- 
tional defense. 

In order to offset the legitimate in- 
creases in the budget items necessary to 
insure our survival as a free nation, we 
must cut, and cut deeply, the proposed 
Spending programs for nonessential, 
nondefense purposes. Moreoyer, it seems 
more than likely that we face these in- 
creased military outlays for the indefi- 
nite future unless there is a decided 
change in the temper of the Kremlin 
leaders. If that is so, we shall constantly 
be confronted for years with the problem 
as to what Government activities, how- 
ever intrinsically desirable, must give 
was. to the imperative necessities of the 

our. 

First things must come first. Cer- 
tainly first things involve the safety and 
Security of our Nation. Therefore, in 
order to avoid a burden of taxation and 
a levy upon pay envelopes so crushing 
as to threaten our inability to maintain 
a sound economy, beside drastic reduc- 
tions in budgeted items, we must have 
the courage to eliminate entirely certain 
services, activities, and functions of gov- 
ernment which cannot clearly meet the 
test of essentiality. 

In order to assist the Congress in fae- 

this challenge, nine of my Repub- 
lican colleagues and myself propose that 
life again be breathed into the Commis- 
Sion on Organization of the Executive 
-Branch of the Government. For that 
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purpose, we are today introducing com- 
panion bills to reconstitute this body to 
deal with this vitally important subject, 

It might be presumptuous to suggest, 
but pardonable to hope, that the Presi- 
dent, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House, in 
making their selections for membership, 
bear in mind the advantages to the 
country involved in endeavoring to per- 
suade the former members of this Com- 
mission to render this additional service. 
Their outstanding abilities and extensive 
background would enable them to make 
valuable contributions in the way of rec- 
ommendations much earlier than would 
be possible for others new to this work. 

It can, of course, be urged that the 
Appropriations Committee and Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments could do this job without the 
aid of an outside commission. Theo- 
retically, perhaps, that is true. The 
same observation might be applied to 
the previous services of the Hoover Com- 
mission which were of such inestimable 
value. The plain fact is that the con- 
gressional committees are not likely to 
take the bit in their teeth and come to 
grips with this problem, unless they 
have the backing of a disinterested, non- 
partisan group of this kind. On the 
other hand, with such support the un- 
favorable political repercussions always 
attendant on the elimination of services, 
agencies, or functions will be greatly 
minimized and it is reasonable to expect 
constructive results. 


SERVICE OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, since the in- 
vasion of South Korea by the Communist 
forces in June of 1950 many reservists in 
all branches of the Armed Forces have 


been recalled to active duty. In addition | 


the enlistments of men already on active 
duty have been involuntarily extended 
by Executive order. 

It was understandable that such ac- 
tion should be taken by the Department 
of Defense in the critical months im- 
mediately after the Communist aggres- 
sion. It is now time, however, that the 
military leaders set forth their plans 
and policies for those who were taken 
from civilian life and sent forth to the 
front in Korea. In addition, the De- 
partment of Defense should review and 
revise its policy of arbitrarily extending 
enlistments. 

Several specific cases have been called 
to my attention which illustrate the 
problem. A combat marine of 4 years’ 
service in World War II voluntarily 
joined the active reserves for a 4-year 
enlistment. In July of 1950 he had 
served 3 of the 4 years on this enlistment 
contract. He was recalled to active duty 
and for the last 6 months has been at the 
front in Korea. 

Is his 4-year enlistment to be arbi- 
trarily extended when it expires this 
year It definitely should not be. This 
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marine, and there are many others in 
the same situation in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps, has made great sacrifices 
for the defense of our country in these 
perilous times. Such men should not be 
expected to do more than their fair 
share. They had a contract with their 
Government and have lived up to their 
obligation. The Government in turn 
should carry out its part of the bargain, 

It is self-evident that the morale of 
our forces in Korea and elsewhere would 
be strengthened by a clear-cut state- 
ment of policy by the Department of 
Defense informing all men that when 
their current enlistment expires they will 
be released to civilian life, I strongly 
urge that such a policy be put into im- 
mediate effect. If the reserve program 
is to draw experienced personnel in the 
future, such a policy is absolutely es- 
sential. 


THE LATE “UNCLE” DAN CLINGAMAN 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the War Between the States, Ohio, a 
new State, scarcely 60 years of age in 
the Union, sent to the service of the 
United States 310,000 men. The last 
one of those 310,000 has just died in my 
district at Wauseon, Ohio, “Uncle” Dan 
Clingaman. He was 104 years old. I 
had the pleasure of seeing the old gen- 
tleman last September when he was out 
with the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans and Veterans of World Wars I 
and II. He was as young as any of 
them, apparently, mentally. I just want 
to remind my friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Ranxin] that this group 
of sons and grandsons of the Blue and 
Gray is growing thinner day by day. As 
only four men of the Blue remain alive 
who served the Union then—the Gray, 
too, is near the end—may we, their 
grandsons, hold high the torch of liberty 
lest it fail if we fall in our day. May 
God rest the slumbers of this mighty 
host of the 1861-65 years who have 
passed in review. 


OUR EUROPEAN MILITARY POLICY 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been noting with interest the positions 
taken by former President Hoover, 
whom I greatly admire and respect, and 
the distinguished and able Senators, 
Tart and WHerry, on our foreign policy 
and the sending of troops to Europe. 

I have also noted the position taken 
by Governor Dewey. And I have also 
noted the position taken by former Gov- 
ernor Stassen, internationalist of note, 
formerly of Minnesota and now of Penn- 
Sylvania, who, in my opinion, is presum- 
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ing to talk for the great State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, I have made 
four trips to Europe in the last 4 years— 
three of them in the wintertime—to ob- 
serve what has been going on; and in 
view of the fact that none of the people 
in question, with the exception of Mr. 
Stassen and Mr. Dewey, have been to 
Europe in the last 4 or 5 years but are 
expressing their opinions in a vigorous 
manner as to what should or should not 
be done, I want to say that, as one Re- 
publican, I cannot agree with the posi- 
tion that any of them has taken. 

They are now in two camps—all tak- 
ing extreme viewpoints. Senator Tarr 
is for a féw divisions. Governor Dewey 
wants 100 divisions; and former Presi- 
dent Hoover wants no troops in Europe 
whatsoever. y 

At this point I also want to make my 
record clear. If my memory seryes me 
correctly, I voted against UNRRA. I 
voted for ECA on one occasion in 1947 
because of the desperate need for food 
and help in Europe at that time. Since 
1947 I have voted against all foreign-aid 
spending in every form. I also voted 
against the appropriation for the MDAP 
program to implement the Atlantic Pact 
agreement. 

I seturned frem Europe in December 
of last year and submitted a comprehen- 
sive report to Secretary cf Defense Mar- 
shall and to the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, Mr. CARL VINSON, 
and also to heads of branches of 
the Department of Defense; a report 
which covers the political, econcmic, and 
military aspects of the various countries 
I visited—Germany, Austrie, Italy, 
France, Spain, and the British Isles. A 
copy of this report is available for each 
Member of the House who may desire to 
review it. 

Upon my return I spent some time 
with Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
the representatives of the Department 
of Defense who gave considerable 
thought and attention to the report. - 

Now, I might call to the attention of 
the House that we have pumped $22,- 
000,000,000 into the economy of Europe 
during the last 5 years through ECA and 
other give-away programs. We werc to 
reach certain objectives; but I might say 
that outside of the rehabilitation of the 
economic life of these countries and pre- 
venting some infiltration of communism, 
little or nothing has been accomplished. 
That is, building the countries of West- 
ern Europe into an economic unit; 
breaking down trade barriers; stabiliza- 
tion of currency; land reformations; tax 
reformations. 

The tax situations in some countries 
of Europe—particularly Italy, Greece, 
and France—are terrific. The rich get 
richer, the poor get poorer, and nothing 
is done about it even though we have 
been promised repeatedly that legisla- 
tion in the various countries would be 
enacted to tap the pockets of those in 
the upper income brackets to help out in 
the rehabilitation of their ccuntries. 

The American taxpayer is paying 
through the nose and is being called 
upon to produce an additional sixteen or 
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seventeen billion dollars this year to 
meet the terrific demands to carry on 
ccntinued European spending and the 
MDAP program. 

It would appear to me, after four trips 
through the countries of Europe, that the 
internationalists, one-worlders, do- 
gooders, and idealists are at long last be- 
ginning to realize that it would have been 
to our great advantage to have taken the 
822,000,000, 000 back in 1947 and put it 
into our national defense, which would 
have bought fifty billions of national de- 
fense at that time, instead of pumping it 
into Europe. After it is in we have no 
means of protecting the investment made 
for their economic well-being and re- 
covery. 

So we are now getting around, 4 years 


- later, to building the national defense 


program, which should have been built 


in the first place, to meet any and all 


demands that might be made upon us 
any time, any place, anywhere in the 
world. However, the idealists thought we 
could do business with the Russians. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House the dilatory tactics of the coun- 
tries in Europe. Particularly Britain and 
France and their inability to make up 
their minds. The Atlantic Pact legisla- 
tion has been on the books over a year 
and a half, but nothing was done about 
it. We now find ourselves in a desperate 
situation trying to develop a military de- 
fense program not alone for ourselves 
but for Western Europe also. 

We have had no leadership in Europe, 
and if General Eisenhower had not gone 
to Europe, nothing would have been done. 
Those persons who represented us in 
Europe did not insist that anything be 
done, with the result that we poured in 
our money and got no results. We are 
now no better off than in 1947 and have 
fewer friends. In fact, I found Spain 
more friendly than any other country. 
One of the reasons, I believe, is because 
Spain was not put on the relief rolls. 

I want to say that the British and 
French had better make up their minds. 
Either they are going to take a Russian 
on guard or they are going to take a Ger- 
man on guard. Time is rapidly run- 
ning out. 

From what I observed and heard while 
in Europe, there is nothing in the world, 
as the House well knows, to stop the 
Soviets from moving to the English 
Channel as fast as mechanized equip- 
ment can take them there if they cared 
to move. 

Now let us assume that they did decide 
to move to the English Channel, sweep 
around into North Africa and take the 
bases there, control the Mediterranean, 
isolate Yugoslavia, Italy, Greece, and 
Spain. In view of the fact they now hold 
Manchuria and China, I estimate they 
would have 75 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, 60 percent of the world’s re- 
sources, and there would be two conflict- 
ing philosophies of government in the 
world. We would then be isolated. 

Eventually the Soviets would solidify 
their European gains and what would 
happen, I hesitate to predict. The prize 
today, in my estimation, is Europe, not 
Asia. The Russians want the Ruhr and 
Saar valleys. They want the coal and 
iron and the great industrial productiv- 
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ity and the ingenuity of the European 
people. And once they get them, we are 
in for trouble. 

The western European countries would 
be compelled to cooperate. If you havea 
bayonet in your back, you are bound to 
cooperate. 

We will have trouble anyway unless 
we build strength in Europe and prove to 
the Russians that we mean business and 
prove to the European nations that we 
are going to stand with them in this crit- 
ical hour. 

A year and a half ago the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty agreement and the MDAP 
program were readily accepted. We 
knew what we were getting into, or we 
should have known, when we went along 
with it. We now get down to business 
to work out this agreement. We pick 
General Eisenhower, a great American 
soldier who headed our forces in World 
War II; a man who commands the re- 
spect and admiration of the American 
people; a great leader; a sound, clear- 
thinking American, whose patriotism, 
love of country, and devotion to duty, 
compelled him to take this difficult as- 
signment of building up the military 
strength of the European countries, 

Let us not emulate Korea in Europe. 
We walked out on China and Manchuria 
and turned them over to the Commu- 


“nists. We pulled out of Korea and the 


Communists moved in. So now we fight 
our way back in, with 50,000 casualties 
thus far, because certain minds were 
changed. 

Now that we have a bridgehead in 
Europe and are dug in, we should stay 
in. From the debate going on, it would 
appear as though we might pull out; 
which is exactly what Stalin and com- 
pany want us to do so they can meve, 
unopposed, into the second greatest in- 
dustrial area in the world. In a year or 
so they would be in a position to throw 
the world into world war III. 

The Russians are bluffing and once we 
prove we are in Europe to stay, they will, 
in my opinion, back off. 

In 1947 I talked with General Clay in 
Berlin and he said: “We fought our way 
in, we are dug in, anc we are here to stay 
unless ordered out.” If General Clay had 
been permitted to take an armored train 
through to Berlin when he wanted to 
we would never have had the trouble we 
are having today. The Russians bluffed 
us and it worked. 

Now, we have an example in Korea 
where the American general is “hogtied” 
because he has to operate under orders 
from the U Nations Debating So- 
ciety which holds endless conferences 
and discussions, yet can never reach any 
agreements and have at times humili- 
ated us in the eyes of the nations of the 
world. 

What do we want to do—handcuff 
General Eisenhower? We send General 
Eisenhower to Europe to lead and to 
work out a defense program to insure the 
freedom of Western Europe, and yet we 
propose to tie his hands so he is not going 
to be able to move until we at home, with 
endless debate, make up our minds what 
he can and cannot do. In other words, 
we are going to United Nationsnize him 
as was done to General MacArthur. 
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The Members of the Congress, the 
various committees of the House and 
Senate, heard the general express him- 
self in a very vigorous and honest man- 
ner as to what he expects to do. If I 
recall correctly, he told us he is not going 
to permit the European countries to take 
advantage of us; that he is not going to 
permit these countries to sit idly by while 
we pump in our money and equipment 
to help them; that he i- going to see to 
it that they get down to business; and 
that we get a fair and square deal. I 
have confidence in him to see that we 
get that kind of a deal. If, within 6 
months or a year, it becomes evident that 
we are not getting the right kind of a 
deal, and they are not cooperating and 
not trying to help themselves, then I 
think he should be returned to the 
United States to make further recom- 
mendations to us. 

The morale of the people of Europe, 
as pointed out by the general, is improv- 
ing somewhat, but not to the extent that 
it should, in my opinion, under the cir- 
cumstances. I fully realize they have 
gone through two wars, and it appears 
to me, at times, that they would rather 
be occupied than go through another war 
with its resulting devastation and de- 
struction. 

I would say that four divisions in Ger- 
many and two divisions in Austria, and 
no more, would so improve the morale of 
the European countries that they would 
respond immediately to the program to 
be developed by General Eisenhower to 
build military strength in Europe. If 
they fail to respond with their manpower 
and military strength, then we ought to 
get out and let them go it alone. 

At this time I would rather take the 
position of getting our foot in the door 
and ‘endeavor to build some military 
strength in Europe, than have the Rus- 
sians move in and take over and then 
later change our minds as we did in 
Korea and at a terrific cost to fight to 
get back in. 

‘The Russians, in my opinion, are bluff- 
ing and are overestimated. I am sat- 
isfied that once we indicate to them that 
we have made up our minds that we 
intend to stay in Europe, they will back 
off. They might not, but in any event 
we are committed by the Atlantic Treaty 
to go to the assistance of these coun- 
tries if the Russians move whether we 
are isolated here or whether we have a 
foothold in Europe. 

This situation calls for some bold, 
courageous moves. Make peace with 
Japan, rearm Japan, give the Turks— 
with their million troops—@ll the arma- 
ments and equipment that we can, give 
Germany equality and permit them to 
build their own military strength under 
their own supervision; strengthen Spain 
and rearm the 400,000 infantrymen 
there. Spain is anti-Communist and 
they will fight; give additional help to 
Yugoslavia immediately, and take Spain, 
Greece and Turkey into the North At- 
lantic Pact set-up. Build our program 
on strength and not on weakness. All 
these moves would indicate to the Rus- 
sians that we mean business. We have 
been pushed around long enough. 

Since we appear-to have gotten down 
to cases, let us not handcuff General 
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Eisenhower. Let him look the situation 
over before we restrict him. If we have 
not confidence in him, we had better keep 
him home. I am willing to go another 
mile with him. Give him our moral sup- 
port and help and if, in a reasonable 
time, it does not work out, let us take 
another look as to what is happening. 
At least give him a chance until the Eu- 
ropean countries indicate what they are 
going to do. 

These four to six additional divisions 
for Europe would be a great moral fac- 
tor in world affairs. We must also re- 
member that if we were alongside the 
Russian border as Germany is today, we 
would want some protective screen while 
we were building our armed strength. 
Other than that, they realize it would be 
national suicide. They would just be 
purged and exterminated, wiped out, so 
there is a little hesitancy on the part of 
all the European countries to step out. 

However, if we do our part now and 
let General Eisenhower take over with- 
out shackles, and come back in 6 or 8 
months and tell us wnat he thinks, I am 
satisfied the general will do as he has 
stated he would do. And that is, if I 
recall correctly, to see that we get a fair, 
square deal. If it should be anything 
else, I feel certain he would not stand for 
it. 

I fully realize we have been taken for 
plenty in European affairs, but not with 
my vote; however, I am willing at this 
time to go just a bit further with General 
Eisenhower leading to see what he can 
do to bring stability and peace to a war- 
torn world. 

This so-called great debate has put 
fear into the hearts of the European 
countries as to whether or not we will 
stand with them when the time comes. 
The more we air this matter, the more 
difficult we are making the task for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

If we believe in him, believe in our- 
selves, have faith that we are right in 
our cause, a resolution should be offered 
that this Nation intends to live up to the 
Atlantic Pact agreement which we have 
entered into; that we intend to support 
General Eisenhower, within reason, to 
the fullest extent of our ability to do so; 
set our minds to the task before us; have 
less talk and more action; take off our 
coats and go to work as we did in World 
War II to build our national defense and 
indicate to the Soviets that the liberty- 
loving people of the world are deter- 
mined to live in peace and freedom, 


THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of New York, like some other 
States, is being subjected to the tyranny 
of the Federal Security Agency. The 
fact that the State of New York is sov- 
ereign and contributes a very large 
proportion of the Federal taxes means 
nothing to the Federal Security Agency. 
It seeks to punish the State of New York 
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by withholding Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children, old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and for the new program 
of aid to the disabled. This is a glowing 
example of the arbitrary, tyrannical 
action of those who are the advocates of 
the welfare state. 

The Senate of the State of New York 
has passed a concurrent resolution with 
reference to this matter under date of 
February 13, 1951. Under leave to ex- 
tend, I am inserting this resolution en- 
acted by the Senate of the State of New 
York, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States with reference to the ar- 
rogant action of the Federal Security 
Agency: 

Resolution 10 
Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly, memorlaltzing the Congress of 
the United States respecting proposed ad- 
. ministrative requirements sought to be 
imposed upon the State of New York re- 
garding public-assistance programs. 

Whereas the State of New York in its pub- 
lic-assistance programs has consistently en- 
deavored to provide for the requirements of 
its needy persons on a humane and individ- 
ualized basis and has maintained a system of 
public assistance which is among the best in 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the Federal Security Agency has 
threatened to withhold from the State of 
New York Federal funds for aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind 
and for the new program of aid to the dis- 
abled unless the State of New York ac- 
quiesces to two arbitrary conditions sought 
to be imposed by the Federal Security 
Agency; and 

Whereas one of these conditions would 
mandate an inflexible State-wide standard of 
assistance requiring all persons receiving as- 
sistance under a welfare program to receive 
mechanically the same benefits in total dis- 
regard of individualized needs; and 

Whereas express authority for the impo- 
sition of such a requirement has not been 
granted by Congress to the Federal Security 
Agency and the making of such a demand 
represents an arbitrary exercise of adminis- 
trative power and would result in the subor- 
dination of the needs of the people of this 
State to the convenience of Government ad- 
ministrators; and 

Whereas a second condition imposed by 
the Federal Security Agency seeks to require 
the State of New York to depart from its 
long-established civil service system and 
compel the adoption of special civil service 
standards and procedures for employees 
dealing with Federal welfare programs or a 
general revision of our civil service system; 
and 

Whereas the result of acquiescence in any 
such demand would permit a single Federal 
administrator by administrative fiat to over- 
ride the Legislature of the State of New 
York and impress the views of a Federal 
agency in a matter of general State admin- 
istration not directly involved in the Fed- 
eral program; and 

Whereas the State of New York has the 
oldest State civil service law in this country, 
having established a merit system in 1883, 
which has been administered under the su- 
pervision of a bipartisan commission with 
the general approval of civil service em- 
ployees, civil service groups and the people 
of the State; and 

Whereas no objection has been raised rela- 
tive to the sufficiency of public-assistance 
programs or to the adequacy of aid furnished 
to the needy of the State of New York, and 
the conditions sought to be imposed by the 
Federal Security Agency are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the people of the State of New York, through 
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their representatives in the senate and as- 
sembly, hereby respectfully memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation which will— 

1. Prohibit the Federal Security Agency 
from imposing arbitrary administrative re- 
quirements such as State-wide standards of 
assistance save as specifically authorized by 
Congress; 

2. Prohibit the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator from disrupting long-established 
State civil service procedures by imposing 
special requirements for public employees 
engaged in administering the federally aided 
programs of public assistance; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate of the 
United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate of 
the United States, and to each United States 
Senator and Representative in Congress 
elected from the State of New York. 

By order of the senate, 

Wurm S. KING, 
Secretary. 

In assembly, February 14, 1951. Concurred 
in without amendment., 

By order of assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MILLER of Nebraska addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th 
of February the appointment of the Ap- 
propriations Committee members was 
announced. 

The chairman of the committee had 
set up two subcommittees—Interior and 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judi- 
ciary—with a regular membership of four 
Democrats and two Republicans. This 
created a situation where, when the 
chairman attended the committee hear- 
ings and voted—which he has a right to 
do under the rules of the committee— 
there would be five Democrats to two Re- 
publicans. 

Right after that was done, I took the 
floor and called attention to this dis- 
crimination. The ratio on the full com- 
mittee is 3 to 2. The ratio in the House 
is 46 percent to 54 percent. On three 
other important subcommittees the ratio 
is four Democrats to two Republicans, 
when the chairman votes. 
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The worst part of the picture is that 
the two subcommittees, where the out- 
landish ratio of 5 to 2 results, are those 
where the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has always been in 
favor of the highest possible appropria- 
tions. 

This makes it almost impossible to se- 
cure in committee the cuts that the tax- 
payers of America demand. 

The fact that the chairman of the full 
committee has ex officio the right to vote 
in each subcommittee, under the rules, 
is contrary to the precedent in such com- 
mittees as the Armed Services and Agri- 
culture where, when the chairman is en- 
titled to vote on the subcommittee, the 
ranking minority member is also entitled 
to vote. 

These situations should be corrected, 
and the Appropriations Committee is 
glad that the minority leader, Mr. Mar- 
TIN, has presented the resolution here 
today to try to correct the handicaps 
that we are up against. 

I hope that the resolution will be 
passed and that the Republican minority 
in the House may have an opportunity 
to accomplish more in bringing about, 
as nearly as possible, a balanced budget. 


TROOPS FOR EUROPE 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
General Eisenhower addressed Congress 
on troops for Europe. < 

In that talk, he declared: 

I, certainly, for one commander, want no 
unwilling contingent, no soldiers serving 
in the pattern of the Hessians who served in 
our Revolutionary War, serving in any army 
I command. 


Mr. Speaker, certainly General Eisen- 
hower means what he says. Then no un- 
willing contingent soldiers should be 
sent to Europe from America. The 
American soldiers should be volunteers. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully request the 
chairman of the Military Affairs com- 
mittee to take note of General Eisenhow- 
er’s expressed wishes in this matter— 
and to implement that declaration by 
appropriate action. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CrawFrorp addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. 
THE HOOVER COMMISSION ON REOR- 

GANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DE- 

PARTMENT 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
happy that the gentleman from New 
York and nine others have introduced 
a resolution to revive the old Hoover 
Commission. In fact, that they have 
joined me in doing so makes me very 
happy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a resolution for the immediate revival 
of the Hoover Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Department be- 
cause I believe such a move by this Con- 
gress is highly desirable. 

President Truman’s budget for the 
1952 fiscal year includes a large number 
of items for heavy expenditures that are 
nonessential and nonmilitary. 

These expenditures mostly are pro- 
posed as a means of implementing the 
President’s socialistic legislative pro- 
gram, which was repudiated by the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses. 

They are presented this time as meas- 
ures in support of the present mobiliza- 
tion for war in the growing world-wide 
emergency. But they remain the same 
old proposals for imposing British-type 
socialism on the American people. 

Nevertheless, because the President 
has seen fit to include them in his budget, 
even though at a time when every dollar 
is needed for national defense, it re- 
mains the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to give them careful study. 

At the same time, the committee mem- 
bers lack the time, and the adequate 
professional staff, to make this study on 
any basis that would destroy the dem- 
agogic arguments thus far advanced 
in support of this nonessential and non- 
military spending program. 

The Hoover Commission can quickly 
reassemble its highly competent staff of 
experts. Because of this fact, my resolu- 
tion calls for reconvening of the Com- 
mission within 15 days after its passage. 

The resolution provides that the 
Hoover Commission shall at once make 
available to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and to Congress the vast amount 
of information in its files. Still further, 
that the Commission shall advise on 
what expenditures can best be elimi- 
nated, and which Government agencies 
put out of business as dispensable in war- 
time. 

But the reasons I have given for the 
desirability of recalling the Hoover Com- 
mission are not the only ones. Serious 
doubt has arisen as to the effectiveness 
of various reorganization proposals made 
by the President, ostensibly in accord- 
ance with Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. 

It would appear that these proposals 
which attained the force of law, by de- 
fault under the Reorganization Act, have 
resulted not only in greater wastefulness 
of the taxpayers’ money, but in further 
centralization of power in the hands of 
the administration. 

My resolution provides that further 
study of these things shall be made by 
the Hoover Commission and that further 
study and recommendations shall be 
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made in connection with earlier Commis- 
sion recommendations which the ad- 
ministration has ignored. 

In order that Congress and its com- 
mittees, and the country at large, may 
receive real and continuing benefits from 
the work of the Hoover Commission, my 
resolution provides that the Commission 
shall become a permanent agency of 
Congress, to meet at the call of its chair- 
man, and to make periodic reports to 
Congress on the whole subject of Govern- 
ment economy and efficiency. 

The text of my resolution follows: 

Whereas certain expenditures proposed in 
the President’s budget for the 1952 fiscal 
year are for nonessential and nonmilitary 
purposes, not related to the mobilization for 
national defense; and 

Whereas serious doubt has arisen as to the 
effectiveness for Government economy and 
efficiency of some executive branch reorgan- 
ization proposals which by default have at- 
tained the force of law; and 

Whereas some reorganization recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government have been ignored by the ad- 
ministration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 
that the President of the United States shall 
be directed by resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled to reconvene the aforesaid Hoover Com- 
mission, within 15 days of the effective date 
of this resolution; to determine and advise 
the Congress and its Appropriations Com- 
mittee as to which expenditures for the 
operation of the Government of the United 
States can be dispensed with, which agencies 
can be eliminated immediately as nonessen- 
tial to mobilization and the proper conduct 
of the Nation’s affairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hoover Commission 
shall become a permanent agency of the 
Congress, to meet at the call of the chair- 
man, for the purpose of determining and 
recommending from time to time to the Con- 
gress such further steps in executive branch 
reorganization and such measures of Gov- 
ernment economy and efficiency as in the 
opinion of the Commission may seem de- 
sirable. 


DR. PAUL MAGNUSON 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of Dr. Paul Magnuson, Chief Medical 
Director of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, by what has been virtual dismissal 
after his years of consecrated service to 
our veterans, has troubled many of us. 
Dr. Magnuson was persuaded to accept 
this difficult post by Dr. Paul Hawley, 
who was, as you remember, head of the 
medical service in the ETO, whose one 
determination was to see that our serv- 
icemen have the best care available. He 
knew Dr. Magnuson would continue this 
tradition. Now Dr. Magnuson has gone. 

The appointment of Admiral Joel T. 
Boone may be a good one but it has come 
as the result of a method of procedure 
that brought the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion into great disrepute. Let us hope 
that he will insist as strongly as did Dr. 
Magnuson that the care of the sick be 
controlled by the ablest medical men in 
our country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks a letter from a doctor who knew 
first-hand the effect of Dr. Magnuson’s 
principles upon the medical services of 
our Federal hospitals, as follows: 

Parma, ORO, February 12, 1951. 
The Honorable Frances E. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: The loss of Dr. Paul 
Magnuson as Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration has strongly af- 
fected me. Dr. Magnuson raised the medical 
and surgical standards of the VA far above 
its former deplorable state. Some of the 
things that he has accomplished are: 

1. Furnished the country with the best 
medical and surgical care for veterans that 
the world has ever seen. 

2. Attracted first class medical and surgi- 
cal men in VA service for the first time. 

3. Obtained the cooperation of the top 
medical schools in caring for veterans. 

4. Developed splendid teaching and re- 
search programs throughout the country. 

5. Stimulated ideal care for amputees, 
paraplegics, and others permanently dis- 
abled. 

6. Insisted that the care of the sick be 
controlled by the ablest medical men avail- 
able. 

It seems that he has lost out because of 
this principle. It is lamentable at this 
critical time, when more and more battle 
casualties will need VA care, that its hos- 
pital facilities be depleted of top medical 
men by administrative shortsightedness. 

I fear that a steady decline in the medical 
and surgical services in all VA hospitals will 
soon take place unless administrative 
changes for the better are obtained. Unless 
an outstanding, active leader in medicine, 
such as Dr. Magnuson, is allowed to direct 
the important medical program without the 
administrative interference of a layman, I 
foresee the VA medical standards reverting to 
their poor prewar levels. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. P. Rizzo, M. D. 


MOBILIZATION FOR MAXIMUM FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciion 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been truly said that an army travels on 
its stomach; and in our present defense 
effort, in which not only our Armed 
Forces but our whole civilian population 
may be mobilized in some degree, the 
maintenance of the manpower and ma- 
chinery to keep food production at its 
maximum is not only important, it is 
vital to our objectives. 

Surveys indicate that we are not tak- 
ing sufficient cognizance of this fact. 
Our great food surpluses are rapidly 
shrinking. Production of farm ma- 
chinery is today slowing down, as is 
production of repair and replacement 
parts. The number of farm workers is 
declining. As the selective-service pro- 
gram gains momentum food production 
will certainly suffer unless we take steps 
now to insure a balanced use of available 
manpower and machine power on the 
farms, as well as in industry and in the 
armed services. 

The men on our farms cannot do their 
jobs without machines, including re- 
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placements and spare parts. The ma- 
chines cannot do the job without trained 
men to use them. Careful and consid- 
ered planning now, which takes account 
of the mistakes made and the knowledge 
gained in World War I in this respect, 
can insure that our food production is 
maintained. 

As a concrete illustration of the prob- 
lem as it developec in World War II, and 
of the fears which today haunt those who 
see it looming up ahead of them again, 
I submit herewith a letter from Ralph 
G. Palmer, associate county agricultural 
agent of Monroe County, New York State. 

Mr. Palmer writes me in part as fol- 
lows: 


During World War II it fell to my lot to 
work with the 19 local boards and 3 appeal 
boards of selective service in Monroe County 
checking the records of agricultural regis- 
trants and advising them on their status as 
essential workers. This was an interesting 
experience, even if a trifle arduous at times. 
I was officially charged to maintain food 
production while releasing to the Armed 
Forces as many registrants as possible, a 
feat of no mean proportions. Contrary to 
popular expectations, we definitely reduced 
the number of agricultural deferments 
and put the system on a merit basis; that 
is, agricultural deferment was not recom- 
mended unless merited. I soon learned that 
maintenance of food production was a broad 
problem that could not always be accom- 
plished under the established rules and regu- 
lations. For example, it was essential that 
farm machinery be maintained in operating 
condition, but as the war progressed it be- 
came impossible to legally keep out of the 
Armed Forces certain needed mechanics 
skilled in the care and repair of farm ma- 
chinery. We managed to maintain an effi- 
cient and skilled farm machinery force in 
spite of regulations. 

As I look back on those strenuous and 
trying years (I lost 30 pounds in the proc- 
ess), I try to apply some of that experience 
to the present situation. First, a little back- 
ground: Roughly one-fifth of our popula- 
tion live on farms, and somewhat less than 
this proportion of our workers are farm 
workers. Of the people classed as farmers by 
the census, about one-half of them produce 
90 percent of our food and around 10 percent 
of them grow half our food and fiber. I 
am primarily concerned with this half, who 
might be called commercial farmers. 

The production of food does not seem of 
much concern at the moment, but the so- 
called food surpluses are shrinking rapidly, 
and bid fair soon to be nonexistent. We 
live largely on current production, and never 
have on hand at any one time food enough 
for much over 2 or 3 weeks’ caloric needs. 

The number of agricultural workers is at 
an all-time low in proportion to our total 
population, and will undoubtedly shrink 
more. A slight acceleration of this decline 
can rapidly change our food situation to one 
of real concern with rationing and price 
controls. 

There are two viewpoints, short and long 
term. For a short while we can maintain 
food production reasonably well while cut- 
ting agricultural deferments to the bone, 
while curtailing the production of farm ma- 
chinery and farm supplies, while reducing 
the number of workers in t various m- 
dustries which service agriculture, and prac. 
tically eliminating the agricultural training 
and education of promising farm boys. 

From the long-time outlook, we cannot 
so drastically starve agriculture as suggested 
above without substantially aifec‘ing pro- 
duction. Farms will use up inventories of 
machinery and supplies; fertility reserves 
will be depleted and technical „ nsultants 
and advisers will shrink to the point where 
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food production will suffer. How rapidly 
this will occur depends on many variables in 
the situation. 

For the long pull we must have sufficient 
amounts of proper foods, or over-all produc- 
tion of all workers, both urben and rural, 
will decline. During tood shortages our 
urban populations suffer more severely than 
the rural portion. We must somehow main- 
tain the production of essential farm ma- 
chinery and needed ‘arm supplies, particu- 
larly for the half of our farmers who pro- 
duce 90 percent of our food. We must do 
this in spite of the demands of the Armed 
Forces. That we must keep on the farms a 
sufficien: number of workers goes without 
saying. 

Some of these must be young men who 
will gradually take over operations as older 
men drop out of the business. And for 
the long pull, we must somehow continue to 
train and educate a sufficient number of 
capable farm boys to supply replacements 
in farm operation and the technical services 
that so ably assist agriculture to produce 
more food with fewer workers. Failure to 
do this will seriously cripple agriculture in 
well less than a generation. And once 
crippled, agriculture will recover slowly, for 
the processes of nature cannot be speeded 
up as can those of industry. 


READY TO SERVE 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of weeks the Committee on 
Armed Services has been considering a 
bill to extend the Selective Service Act, 
in other words to draft manpower for 
military service. I take this time to read 
a very interesting letter written by a 
boy who lives in the city of Auburn, in 
the district represented by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLE], and 
printed in the Sacramento Bee. It reads 
as follows: a : 

EDITOR OF THE BEE. 

Sir: A number of letters have appeared in 
the Bee regarding the drafting of 18-year-old 
boys. I am 16% and a student at Placer 
High School. I know how the boys nearing 
18 feel about the situation. 

As a whole, they think that drafting 18- 
year-olds is a good idea. They are young 
and capable of accepting discipline. They 
react quickly in emergencies and are will- 
ing to do a job to the best of their abilities. 

Boys in that age group have a lot more 
sense than they are credited with and are 
physically more fit than most of the older 
fellows. 

Generally speaking, they have not had a 
chance to wreck the physical stability they 
have spent years in developing. Being in the 
service would do a lot to help them find jobs 
later because of the specialized training 
given. 

In short, it seems that most of the griping 
is being done by everyone except those most 


concerned. 
R. L. CROCKETT, 


The patriotism and courage of this 
boy is refreshing. We have many letters 
asking deferment, mostly on untenable 
grounds, This boy seems to understand 
that the country is in danger and recog- 
nizes his obligation to help it, which has 
bestowed so many opportunities on him, 
More power to a boy like that. 
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RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, where is America going? 

I call upon the President of the United 
States to purge his administration of all 
corruption and everything bordering 
upon it. 

The scandals pertaining to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should 
not be hushed up. The Congress can 
expose, but the administration must do 
the firing and the house cleaning. Why 
is it not done? 

The country is not only alarmed but 
indignant over the selling of jobs in the 
price control set-up by the Democratic 
National Committee, The failure of the 
administration to stop this and punish 
their officeholders who are carrying on 
such a racket amounts to a condoning of 
the wrongdoing. Why does not the 
President act? 

Information is also available to the 
effect that the same job-selling racket is 
being carried on in the civilian defense. 
Such practices are bad at any time, but 
they amount to a high crime when prac- 
ticed in connection with our defense pro- 
gram in a war emergency. 

The people back home are not being 
fooled. They know that the Democratic- 
New Deal Party is the war party. I want 
to read from a letter that I recently 
received: 

I see where Hershey is making quite a 
splurge about manpower for his Army. Well, 
yesterday I accompanied my youngest son to 
the county seat for induction, and he along 
with 10 others left for Omaha. It wasn’t a 
very good feeling, as this is the fourth ordeal 
for me. When I was a young man my father 
sold his business and I went to the Army. 
Then my son-in-law took about a better 
than 4-year hitch, and then my next son 
spent his eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth birthdays with the marines, and now 
this one. He was a farmer and is farming 
320 acres, and I am going to try and keep 
his deal going. 


If the administration leaders do not 
know what they are doing, they stand 
convicted of ignorance, inefficiency, and 
blundering. If they do know what they 
are doing, they are then knowingly lead- 
ing the country into war. If we permit 
foreign wars and inflation to destroy this 
Republic, the light of civilization will go 
out in all parts of the world for a long 
time to come. 


MEN IN UNIFORM 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this is my initial address in this 
great House of Representatives. I wish 
today to greet the many young men who 
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are present in uniform and to wish them 
well in their destination, wherever it 
may be. These soldiers are 52 para- 
troopers from the Eighty-second Air- 
borne Division, one from each of the 48 
States, and from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. On 
the basis of their excellence in training, 
they have been selected to attend a ses- 
sion of Congress and for a tour of the 
Nation's Capital. Tonight a party will 
be given in their honor, and tomorrow 
they will leave for Fort Bragg for further 
training. 

The State of Michigan is well repre- 
sented in this group by Corp. Bill D. Quil- 
len. Before volunteering for service, 
Corporal Quillen lived at home with 
his nother, Mrs. Evelyn Quillen, at 8614 
West Vernon in the city of Detroit. Now 
18 years old, he is a squad demolition ex- 
pert in Company A, Three Hundred and 
Seventh Airborne Engineers, and has al- 
ready 18 parachute jumps to his credit. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an inspiration to the 
Members of this House to see such fine 
young men who are so well qualified to 
defend our country in the event that such 
an occasion should arise. May we wish 
them Godspeed, 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
gre to file a report on the bill H. R. 

15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


SALES OF FEDERAL PATRONAGE IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
connection I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the re- 
cent statement of Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey, the Governor of New York, who 
caught his mustache in the wringer a 
few years ago when he forced the com- 
munistic FEPC on the people of that 
State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
endorse the statement of my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
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Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I have 
been in Congress for some years, but 
never before have I ever heard as much 
rumor about the sale of patronage in 
Mississippi and other States as I am 
hearing today. I am going to ask the 
committee to which he referred, the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, to make a thorough inves- 
tigation. If those charges are correct, 
everybody who has participated in those 
crooked deals should be prosecuted to 
the limit. 

Let us have an honest and thorough 
investigation and let the American peo- 
ple know that the Congress is not going 
to sit idly by and permit such corruption 
to creep in and undermine and destroy 
confidence in their Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


AUTHORIZING ATTENDANCE OF UNITED 
STATES MARINE BAND AT SOUTH BOS- 
TON, MASS., ON MARCH 17, 1951 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2262) to 
authorize the attendance of the United 
States Marine Band at the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the fortification of Dorches- 
ter Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of 
Boston, Mass., by the British, to be held 
in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding thai requests similar 
to this one have been turned down time 
and again. Now, why this exception? 
Is it because it is in Massachusetts? 

Mr. VINSON. The statement of the 
gentleman from Michigan, that previous 
requests of this nature have been turned 
down, is correct. In the past the policy 
of the Armed Services Committee has 
been to permit the Marine Band to par- 
ticipate in the annual encampments of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the annual reunion of the Confederate 
Veterans. Now those celebrations have 
ceased to exist. There will probably be 
no more requests to participate in GAR 
or Confederate veteran reunions. The 
committee therefore held a hearing on 
this bill, and while we did not adopt a 
new policy, we agreed among ourselves 
that we would be guided by the facts and 
circumstances when bills of this kind 
came before us, In this instance we have 
permitted the band to go, at Govern- 
ment expense, to participate in the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the evacuation of British troops from 
the city of Boston. There will be other 
bills, and other Members will point to 
this bill as a precedent. I grant you this 
will involve the committee in a great 
deal of difficulty, but we will have to 
cross those bridges when we come to 
them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, we all like to see the Marine Band 
go to these celebrations. I have no ob- 
jection to their going any place at any 
time. Some other people might learn 
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that there is a Marine Corps, some who 
seem oblivious to that fact up to this 
time. 

As I understand you, and if I get it 
correctly, the gentleman thinks the GAR 
members will all be dead before next 
year rolls around? And this function 
is in Massachusetts, the home of the 
majority leader. 


Mr. VINSON. Yes, we expect there to . 


be little need to use the band much more 
for the GAR and the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ reunions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
we have one or two GAR members in 
Michigan who give indications that they 
may be with us for 3 or 4 more years, as 
we all hope they will. Could the gentle- 
man give me any encouragement with 
reference to the Marines being with us 
then? 

Mr. VINSON. I think I have noticed a 
bill which the gentleman introduced, 
and I feel sure it will be acted upon fa- 
vorably. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I rather 
suspect that is not quite right, in view 
of the particular location. 

Mr. VINSON. I think the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee would have been on 
sound ground if we had adopted a policy 
on this matter, but we did not adopt a 
policy. We just acted on this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
just an exception to the established 
policy? 


bill will serve as a precedent and every 
Member of the House who feels there is 
any celebration in his community which 
justifies the attendance of the Marine 
Corps Band will present a resolution to 
the Congress. It is my thought that by 
creating a flood of such bills the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services will then be 
forced to adopt some kind of firm policy 
rather than to treat these requests in 
piecemeal fashion as we are doing to- 
day. For that reason I do not object 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to permit the band of the United 
States Marine Corps to attend and give con- 
certs at the celebration of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the fortifi- 
cation of Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the 
evacuation of Boston, Mass., by the British, 
to be held in South Boston, Mass., on March 
17, 1951. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of such band in attending and giv- 
ing concerts at such celebration, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated a suffi- 
cient sum to cover the cost of transporta- 
tion and pullman accommodations for the 
leaders and members of the Marine Band, 
and allowance not to exceed $8 per day each 
for additional traveling and Hving expenses 
while on duty, such allowance to be In addi- 
tion to the pay and allowance to which they 
would be entitled while serving their per- 
manent station. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1950 
(H. DOC. NO. 64) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred H the 
Committee on Banking and Currensy 
and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions f 
Section 13, Public Law 866, Eightieth 
Congress, approved June 29, 1948, 1 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the report of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, February 26, 1951. 


Mr. HOPFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today following the 
Special orders heretofore entered, on the 
subject of selling jobs down in Missis- 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] is recognized for 
25 minutes. 

(Mr. VURSELL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


THE OIL AND GAS DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, to sat- 
isfy the appetite of this administration 
to secure more taxes rather than to prac- 
tice economy and cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment, the President is again asking 
for a reduction of the oil and gas de- 
pletion tax which has worked success- 
fully and to the benefit of this Nation 
for many years. 

If the administration is successful, less 
oil and gasoline will be produced which 
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will cause the price to rise, and every 
citizen will pay more for every gallon 
of oil or gasoline he buys, whether it is 
for his car, his tractor, or fuel oil to heat 
his home. It will not only affect the oil 
producer and farmer who may have oil, 
it will nick the pocketbook of 85 percent 
of our citizens. It will weaken our na- 
tional defense and will cause everyone 
to pay more taxes, rather than less. 

This same ill-advised recommendation 
was made by the President to the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Hearings were conducted by the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
who, after hearing all the facts, voted 
the proposition down. Hearings will 
again be held on the recommendation of 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury on this same question begin- 
ning March 5. 

The President has referred to this oil 
and gas depletion allowance as a “tax 
loophole” that should be plugged. Isub- 
mit if there is no loophole, there is noth- 
ing to plug. Let me prove to you that 
this 2742-percent depletion allowance is 
not a loophole. 

The Congress o: the United States 
after making a thorough study of this 
matter in 1926 in agreement with the 
Treasury Department at that time, wrote 
into the law the 27!2-percent oil and gas 
depletion tax allowance. 

The Congress found this percentage 
method was more practical to adminis- 
ter and placed all taxpayers on an equal 
basis. The percentage of 2742 percent, 
by actual experience, was based on dis- 
covery value. This percentage method 
has been in effect since 1926. 

Later in the Revenue Act of 1934, the 
Congress reviewed carefully the expe- 
rience under the percentage depletion 
provisions. It had proved satisfactory 
during the 8 years and was continued in 
the act unchanged. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, in discussing the 1936 Revenue 
Act, testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, that the Treasury De- 
partment, with regard to the depletion 
provisions, “would not want to see any 
change.” Congress made no change in 
these provisions. 

Then again in considering the Rev- 
enue Act of 1942, the depletion provi- 
sions received a most comprehensive and 
detailed review by Congress. The suc- 
cess of these provisions in assuring ade- 
quate oil supplies for World War II was 
demonstrated conclusively and the pro- 
visions were continued. 

Again, only a year ago the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury rec- 
ommended a reduction of the 27!2-per- 
cent depletion allowance. The Ways and 
Means Committee held full and complete 
hearings which brought out practically 
all of the facts and voted down the re- 
quest of the Executive Department 
maintaining the 27%2-percent deplc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislative history of 
the 274-percent depletion allowance 
under trial and experience and the great 
expansion it has helped to bring to the 
oil industry and the economy of our Na- 
tion must lead to the following conclu- 
sions: 
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CONCLUSIONS 


First. Percentage depletion of 27% 
percent for oil and gas wells is practical 
to administer and equitable to the tax- 
payers. 

Second. It has been carefully re- 
viewed periodically by Congress for a 
quarter of a century and continued in 
unchanged form as a sound tax policy. 

Third. It has proven, beyond question, 
to be a necessary and effective means 
of assuring an increasing oil supply es- 
sential to the Nation’s economic prog- 
ress, industrial expansion, and for our 
national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no loophole to 
plug—no one is cheating the Govern- 
ment out of a dollar in taxes because of 
this depletion allowance. 

The Congress, after studying this 
question, knew it was not a tax loophole 
when they wrote it into the law. Their 
review of this provision in several sub- 
sequent tax bills has confirmed the wis- 
dom of the Members of Congress. 

The Congress, in writing this provision 
into the law, sought to protect the oil 
owner or producer against being com- 
pelled to pay an income tax on his capital 
investment. 

The Congress also realized that this 
depletion allowance was not only ab- 
solutely necessary and just, but that it 
must be allowed as an incentive to ex- 
plore and drill for further exploration 
and production of oil in an expanding 
economy. 

The question was raised before the 
Ways and Means Committee in the hear- 
ings last year as to whether the oil in- 
dustry was spending the 27% percent for 
the exploration and drilling of new wells. 

In response to that question Mr. R. B. 
Anderson, president of the Texas divi- 
sion of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on Febru- 
ary 14, 1950, and I quote excerpts from 
his testimony. 

Mr, Anderson said: 

A detailed survey has just been completed 
of a group of large oil companies including 
all of the so-called major companies in the 
industry for a 12-year period from 1936 to 
1947, inclusive. The survey shows that this 
group of companies spent more in their ef- 
fort to find new oil reserves than the total 
percentage depletion allowed for the same 
period or $1,833,000,000 more in their efforts 
to find new oil than the total additional 
taxes they would have paid without the per- 
centage depletion. 

The total sum expended by this group of 
companies during the period, including both 
exploration and development was $5,541,- 
829,000, or more than twice the percentage 
depletion allowed. 

The Congress recognizing the hazard of the 
oil-producing business enacted the percent- 
age depletion provision and has continued it 
in the law in order to enable the oil pro- 
ducer to recover his capital value. 

It is the necessary incentive to the oil and 
gas producer whether large or small to plow 
back his funds in the search for new and 
essential reserves, 

It is also the incentive for new and risk 
capital from outside sources to be expended 
in the search for new and additional oil re- 
serves. 

The facts shown by the survey are con- 
clusive evidence that these provisions have 
done what they were intended to do and that 
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the larger producers are as dependent upon 
the percentage-depletion provision as are 
the smaller operators in their continuous 
search for oil. 

The continuing search for oil by those 
comprising the industry whether small, me- 
dium, or large, is dependent upon the con- 
tinuation of the long-established percent- 
age-depletion provisions of the law without 
any change. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the fore- 
going statement by such an eminent au- 
thority as Mr. Anderson proves that the 
depletion allowance is justified, neces- 
sary, and is being used as the Congress 
intended, for the expansion of explora- 
tion and oil development, 

OIL PAYS FULL SHARE OF TAXES 


Mr. Speaker, it is utterly fallacious to 
consider the present 27%2-percent rate 
of depletion on oil properties as unjus- 
tified or excessive. The petroleum in- 
dustry has always paid its fair share of 
taxes, and in my opinion is now paying 
more than its proportionate share. It 
now accounts for only 3 percent of our 
national income, yet it pays 7 percent 
of the total taxes. This would not seem 
to be indicative of a tax-privileged in- 
dustry. 

We have heard much talk of the “big 
rich” in the oil industry, yet there is 
nothing to indicate that it has more 
wealth than any other American indus- 
try. It is inconsist2nt with our very doc- 
trine of life to condemn an entire in- 
dustry because a few in that industry 
have been fortunate. But I submit that 
only a few oil men are in that rare class. 

In my own State of Illinois, one of 
several States fortunate enough to come 
into the oil picture in relatively recent 
years, the great share of our oil fields 
have been found and developed by thou- 
sands of small, independent producers 
and companies whose day-to-day activi- 
ties have been obscured by the more sen- 
sational headlines, 

EIGHTY-TWO PERCENT DRY HOLES 


It is these small producers on whom 
this Nation is dependent for increasing 
supplies of oil. They drill 75 percent of 
the so-called wildcat wells which are 
those drilled in unexplored areas for 
new reserves. Eighty-two percent of 
the “wildcats” drilled in the United 
States last year were nonproductive. 


ILLINOIS, 7 OUT OF 8 DRY 


In Illinois alone last year, the industry 
drilled 810 exploratory wells, of which 
700, or approximately 7 out of every 8, 
were dry and abandoned. In addition, 
41 percent of the wells drilied in areas 
of proved production—or 826 out of 
2,013—-were dry. These figures indicate 
to me that the oil industry is one in which 
chances for great personal fortune are 
indeed rare, bui which is perpetuated by 
constant financial hazards. 

Statutory depletion is the means by 
which the capital is maintained for the 
drilling of these exploratory wells. De- 
pletion exemptions represent the money 
which the oil industry will sink into un- 
explored areas next year to replace the 
oil produced this year; to replace the 
capital which is represented by oil in the 
earth. 
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The hazardous oil search would be so 
slowed down by the Treasury’s proposed 
cut in depletion that we would ultimately 
lose millions in taxes rather than show 
the gain which the administration claims 
would result, not to mention the sacri- 
fice of millions of barrels of reserves 
which would never be found. 

A DANGEROUS GAMBLE 


On a gamble to obtain $300,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 in taxes, the administration 
proposal would strike a blow which would 
kill the incentive to explore for new oil 
reserves in our country. This is no time 
to take such a dangerous gamble. De- 
mand for petroleum has risen 750,000 
barrels a day in the past year. Industry 
authorities expect it to jump at least 
500,000 barrels a day more this year. 

WE NEED GREATER PRODUCTION 


What we need is more exploring for oil, 
more new oil wells brought ir, and greater 
production. If the administration has 
its way, in an effort to grab $30,000,000 
more in taxes by reducing this depletion 
allowance we will have less oil, it will 
join the ranks of inflation with higher 
prices per gallon for gasoline and oil and 
will cost the American taxpayers more 
than the $300,000,000 in increase in prices 
paid for oil and gasoline. It will weaken 
the industrial power of our country, 
weaken the power of our military ma- 
chine and endanger the defense of all 
of the people. 

In this critical period we need more 
oll production, and not less. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look at the re- 


markable record of the oil industry in 
World War II. It achieved miracles in 
supplying our Armed Forces. It did so 
on its own. At the same time, it was 
necessary that the Government subsi- 
dize many other basic and essential in- 
dastries to achieve the desired produc- 
tion. If we tamper with the time-tested 
tax base as applied to petroleum within 
the year we may find it necessary to 
subsidize the drilling of oil wells. 

I should like to pose this question: 
Which is most important, assurance of 
a continued oil exploration program suf- 
ficient to meet our military and essen- 
tial civilian demand in any event, or the 
return of a relatively few additional dol- 
lars to the public fund? That is the 
choice which now faces the Congress. It 
1 not one which requires much ponder- 

Mr. Speaker, this ill-considered attack 
on the rate of depletion is a direct blow 
at our very security. But it goes beyond 
that. We must consider that the eco- 
nomie and governmental structures in 
some 20 States are vitally affected. 
Thousands are employed in the oil in- 
dustry in my district and in Illinois, and 
oil is a substantial contributor to our 
State governments. The States of Texas 
and Louisiana are dependent on oil and 
gas for approximately 50 percent of their 
revenue. The health of the oil industry 
influences the economic well-being in at 
least 12 of our major producing States. 

These are compelling factors. Oil is 
the source of livelihood for millions. We 
must remember, too, that the oil which 
will be discovered today, and produced 
tomorrow, does not benefit only the pro- 
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ducers of oil. It is your oil and mine. 
Its products are essential to our whole 
way of life. It is significant that Ameri- 
cans enjoy the most abundant and high- 
est quality petroleum products in the 
world, at prices we can all afford. 

PRICE OF OIL LOWER THAN 20 YEARS AGO 


The average price of gasoline in 1949 
was 20.47 cents per gallon, as compared 
to 29.74 in 1920, an actual reduction of 
9.27 cents, while during this period the 
quality of petroleum products has im- 
proved manyfold. Also during this pe- 
riod gasoline taxes were increased more 
than 10 times. 

Consider the hundreds of millions in 
income taxes paid by some 2,000,000 per- 
sons engaged in the industry. The in- 
dustry not only pays its fair share of 
te zes, but generates billions of consumer 
taxes annually. To deprive the industry 
of its needed capital will reduce all 
sources of reyenue it creates. 

ILLINOIS OIL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Speaker, I have lived close to the 
oil industry in Illinois. In my district 
are thousands of independent oil pro- 
ducers, among whom are many opera- 
tors of stripper or marginal wells. In 
Illinois there are thousands of such wells 
with a daily average production of 242 
barrels of oil a day. Many counties in 
the southern part of Illinois produce 
oil. Our wells generally are small pro- 
ducers, yet. Illinois is listed as the fifth 
State in the Nation in oil production. 

THOUSANDS OF DRY HOLES 


Mr. Speaker, many people are led to 
believe all is profit and riches for those 
engaged in the oll business. The facts 
show a different picture. Out of 6,785 
exploratory or wildcat wells drilled in 
Illinois from 1937 to 1950, inclusive, 6,389 
were dry and only 396 produced oil. 

The loss or cost in drilling the 6,389 
dry wells was $95,835,000. No one gives 
publicity to these staggering losses of 
these daring men who are willing to risk 
their money, these free enterprisers who 
might well be referred to as the last of 
the vanishing rugged pioneers who are 
willing to struggle and sacrifice to win 
success by their own efforts. 

‘They ask for nothing but equal tax- 
ation. 

They ask for no subsidies from the 
Government. They ask only to be let 
alone and given a square deal. Not to 
be put in a government strait-jacket that 
will prevent them from continuing to 
look for, find, and produce oil, which 
means success in life to them and adds 
wealth, power, and strength to their 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
now takes from the oil industry many 
billions of dollars a year in taxes, and 
in addition, there was derived last year 
in motor-vehicle tax on oil and gaso- 
line $1,458,000,000. If the total con- 
tribution in taxes derived from the oil 
interests was obtained it would be a 
staggering figure. 

Notwithstanding the great contribu- 
tion of billions to the Federal Treasury 
in taxes now being paid, the President 

Secretary 


pletion allowance, will so reduce oil pro- 
duction in this Nation that instead of 
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scraping the bottom of the barrel and 
getting $300,000,000 more in taxes, they 
will probably lose $500,000,000 in taxes 
that would normally flow into the Treas- 
ury if the oil business is allowed to con- 
tinue to expand in the future as it has 
in the past. 

This Congress owes a responsibility to 
the people to defeat this attempt on the 
part of the executive department of the 
Government that would close down over 
352,000 stripper wells, which are produc- 
ing 1,100,000 barrels of oil per day. 
Think of the loss daily to the people who 
need the oil and the tax loss to the 
Federal Treasury. 

If these 352,000 wells are closed down 
we will lose this production forever. 
The oil will be left in the earth never 
to be recovered. 

This is only one example of the de- 
struction awaiting the oil incustry if the 
27% percent depletion is disturbed. 

With the chaotic conditions of the 
world as they are today we must keep 
this 274% percent depletion in the law 
because without it the little oil operators 
or the wildcatters who go out on limited 
capital and drill 75 percent of the wells 
in ncy territory, they cannot continue 
to operate. We need more men explor- 
ing and opening up néw oil fields, be- 
cause with the increased consumption 
daily and the danger of war in the 
future, we must have this greater pro- 
duction to power the industry of the 
country, to supply the great air force we 
are building, to power the Navy, and a 
motorized army. 

It would be a tragic blunder if this de- 
pletion were reduced that would weaken 
and endanger the national defense of 
our country. I feel certain that the 
Ways and Means Committee in its wis- 
dom will again refuse to reduce this 
depletion allowance, and I feel certain 
the Members of the Congress will ap- 
plaud such action on the parts of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Let us not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eges. 

Let us not temporize with or endanger 
the security and defense of our Nation 
in these perilous times. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What the 
gentleman is saying about the deple- 
tion tax is this: If that is taken away en- 
tirely from the oil companies, it will slow 
up and perhaps stop entirely the explo- 
ration for new oil land by oil companies. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is also 
true that the price of gasoline and oil has 
not advarced in price in the last 20 
years, as have the prices of many other 
articles we buy. 

Mr. VURSELL. In the last 2 years, 
while other commodities have advanced 
from 14 to 25 percent, oil and gasoline 
have advanced less than 1 percent. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How does 
the gentleman account for that? 

Mr. VURSELL. 


strikes. They have 120,000 miles of great 
Pipelines delivering oil underground at 
a low price, and something like 92,000 
miles of gas pipeline. But the Govern- 
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ment steps in to try to slov down their 
progress and put them in a strait-jacket. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REGAN. I have been very in- 
terested in the gentleman’s speech on 
this very necessary depletion allowance 
in the oil industry. I think he has pre- 
sented a very good case. In addition 
to the fact that the gentleman has 
already pointed out, that though this 
incentive risk capital has gone out and 
drilled wildcat wells which have made 
this country great and brought on all 
this production and paid billions and 
billions of dollars in taxes to our Federal 
Government, is it not also true that 
while the price of gasoline has not in- 
creased as much in proportion as other 
products, we are paying both State and 
Federal taxes on gasoline in substantial 
amounts which taxes have gone to build 
the great highways that we have cross- 
ing the entire United States. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. No industry in the 
Nation has such a commendable record, 
or has made such a great contribution 
to our economy. To hamstring this in- 
dustry now is uncalled for, unjust, and 
unnecessary. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution on this important 
subject. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. I compliment the gentle- 
man for making a distinct contribution 
to the House in this very excellent ad- 
dress. It is my understanding that 
originally the 27% percent depletion al- 
lowance was passed for the benefit of 
the Government and not for the benefit 
of the oil industry. That being true it 
ought to be in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment to continue it. It was not a 
case of a benevolent Government com- 
ing along and saying, “We want to give 
you a 274% percent depletion allowance 
for your benefit.” They said, “We are 
going to pass this because it will mean 
increased production for America and 
increased power and strength for 
America.” 

I think there has never been any 
rightful conclusion that this is a so- 
called loophole. As a matter of fact, 
the expression “loophole” is a lot of 
bunk in many respects. I have a friend 
down in Texas who told me he used to 
raise hogs and the fence got so messed 
up, to where the hogs were getting 
through it. He sent a man down there 
to repair the fence, and he went down 
there one day to see how he was getting 


along. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HavENNER). The time of the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. He rode down there one 
day to see how he was getting along and 
he had a little pig under his arm, with 
all of the hair off of its head. He said, 


Is there 
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“What are you doing with that sick 
pig?” He said, Mr. Sid that pig isn’t 
sick.” He said, Well, he has got all the 
hair off of him.” He said, “Yes, but he 
is not sick. We are using him to fix this 
fence. We stick his head in all the 
places, and where his head will go 
through those holes, we stop them up.” 

You cannot take the hair off of every- 
body’s head in America by sticking their 
head through something that might look 
like a loophole to people wo do not know 


what they are talking about. 


Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman is 
quite right, and I appreciate his splen- 
did contribution to this discussion. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I judge from the vigor 
and the logic which the gentleman has 
used in presenting this subject to the 
House, he does not consider this deple- 
tion allowance as a loophole. Neither 
do I consider it a loophole, and as one 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee I shall vote against changing the 
depletion allowance. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his contribution. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman, and I hope that his logic 
and his splendid discourse can be ap- 
plied to the coal industry and to all ex- 
tracting industries, because I think the 
fundamental principle adopted by this 
Government many years ago of allowing 
a fair depletion charge is sound econ- 
omy. If we disturb that by our new tax 
bill, the margin of some of the coal com- 
panies, oil companies, and mining com- 
panies will be wiped away, and we will 
lose the tremendous revenue that is now 
flowing into the Government from those 
industries, and we will necessarily cur- 
tail the development of all such basic in- 
dustries. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for his contribution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Vur- 
SELL] has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


SALE OF FEDERAL JOBS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not difficult to understand 
the indignation and resentment of the 
gentlemen from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN 
and Mr. WILLIAMS] and others from that 
State both in the other body and in the 
House, in objecting to the sale of Fed- 
eral jobs in their State. 

Over the years Senators and Con- 
gressmen have, to a certain extent, be- 
come responsible for certain Federal em- 
ployees in their districts and States. 
They have exercised a sort of restraint 
upon the appointment of incompetent or 
corrupt individuals. So, when gentle- 
men, like those who spoke here today, 
call attention to the fact that just be- 
cause a few years ago they did a little 
independent thinking and refused to fol- 
low along with the corrupt Pendergast 
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machine ideas which all too often seem 
to be in control in the administration 
political doings at the present time, 
they are now penalized and are refused 
any voice or opportunity in the selec- 
tion of Federal employees. Being honest 
and honorable men they are indignant 
at the open sale and purchase of political 
appointments. However, I might add— 
I think it was 4 years ago in one of the 
Presidential campaigns—that some of 
us from Michigan presented affidavits 
showing that appointments there, espe- 
cially in the Postal Department, were 
sold. Those who wanted appointments 
were required to pay certain individuals 
in the Democratic organization in order 
to be considered for a job. I introduced 
an affidavit showing that in Leonidas in 
St. Joseph County, and Burnips, in Alle- 
gan County, postmasters were required 
to pay the political representative of 
the Democratic State organization in 
order to be considered for a position. I 
did not get anywhere with it. I guess 
the thought was that it was nothing new, 
that everybody was doing it and the 
bigger the job the less danger there was 
of prosecution. You see the President 
seems to have brought with him to the 
White House the methods of the corrupt 
political machine to which he is said to 
owe his advancement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
briefly. I only have 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
should like to add one thing to what the 
gentleman said a minute ago regarding a 
reason why the Mississippi delegation is 
not recognized for patronage purposes. 
The President—the nominal head of the 
Democratic Party—stated in April of 
1949 that patronage would be dispensed 
in accordance with party loyalty on 
legislative matters. Since April 1949 no 
Members of the Mississippi delegation 
in the House has received any patronage 
whatever. We are not seeking it, but we 
think it should be administered properly 
and honestly by those in power. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
never questioned and shall never ques- 
tion the honesty of the gentleman from 
Mississippi or any of his colleagues from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In 
other words, the price the President de- 
manded of the Mississippi delegation was 
nothing more or less than a betrayal of 
the people we are privileged to represent. 
We could not in good conscience pay his 
price. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I 
get it, they, the Truman organization 
men, would be willing for you gentlemen 
to go ahead and name those appointees 
provided you would say “yes” to every- 
thing the administration favored as a 
legislative program, and that being the 
methods of corrupt Pendergast machine 
of Missouri I can see why you can- 
not do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
was the implication. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
alleged procedure in Mississippi is very 
foolish and very corrupt. But as long 
as we are to have an investigation, let 


Mr, 
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me say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] that, though some 
folks say such matters should not be 
pressed too hard because “you know some 
of our fellows have got their fingers in 
it,“ I cannot go along with that idea; so 
when you get this committee appointed, 
if you want to look after a Republican 
or two, if you find any who need inves- 
tigating, it is all right with me if you 
go to the end of the road. 

Some time ago there was a genileman 
who was a candidate—I think he was the 
Lieutenaat Governor of New York—and 
he was a candidate, or was going to be 
a candidate for the governorship, Then 
it came out in the papers that some- 
body—I think it was the Governor, the 
press charged—had offered him or had 
told him that if he just would not be 
a candidate for Governor, i? he would be 
a candidate for Senator, that they would 
take care of some old back debt that it 
was said he owed. You ought to go into 
that, too, because, if it is not corrupt, 
if it is not dishonest, to get an opponent 
out of the way by giving him a State or 
a Federal job which will guarantee him 
a certain income, then I do not know the 
meaning of the word “corrupt.” I hope 
when you gentlemen get started that you 
will go up there to New York and take 
a look at that alleged situation or, better 
yet, call those alleged to be involved 
down here. If the story is all a hoax, 
then that should be shown. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Go up 
there and see about that because I re- 
member the days when Tom Dewey 
made a Nation-wide reputation for in- 
vestigating and putting criminals in jail, 
He was a national hero; he was elected 
Governor of that great State in part as 
a reward for his service in uncovering 
and sending crooks to jail. Now, if per- 
chance with advancing age or for some 
other reason he is slipping, it is time 
the people of this country knew it. I 
am especially concerned because I would 
like to see the Republicans elect a Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dewey was down here the 
other day giving his advice as a military 
expert, I recall that while he has been 
very successful politically for himself in 
New York, he neve has done very much 
for the Republican Party nationally. 
Those two times he led us—it may have 
been a strategie retreat or whatever you 
want to call it, something of that kind— 
we lost; we just never have succeeded in 
electing a President since the interna- 
tionalists took over. If there is any- 
thing this country needs, anything it 
needs, it surely is a man with common 
sense and just a little ability in the 
White House; a man who thinks first 
of the Republic and a Congress which 
will carry out the wishes of the great 
majority of the people rather than that 
of those who make the most noise. 
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THE LITTLE MAN FROM ALBANY 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to continue on the 
theme of Governor Dewey, the little 
man from Albany, N. Y., with the little 
mustache. Tom Dewey was in this city 
on last Saturday and he appeared before 
a committee in the other body and gave 
testimony regarding his views on sending 
mass armies to Europe. He fell for the 
New Deal-Fair Deal war hysteria pro- 
gram lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to 
Tom that he get on his bicycle and start 
south on the Kings Highway and talk to 
his people up there. I will wager that he 
will not find many amongst them who 
will endorse the view he expressed last 
Saturday to the effect that large armies 
of American hoys should be sent to Eu- 
rope as a buffer against Communists, 
which the Truman administration is 
advocating. 

Then he ought to cross the river and 
ride north as far as Troy, N. F., and ask 
those people the same question. I think 
it would produce the same result. 

Again using that bicycle, he should 
start out for Buffalo, N. Y. Nowhere in 
New York, I believe, except possibly in 
New York City, will he find any endorse- 
ment of the plan that he has suggested. 
Tom Dewey is not in touch with the peo- 
ple of his own State and much less with 
the people in other parts of the country. 

I am sure he does not speak for the 
Republicans generally in the United 
States. We all know that Tom has heen 
taken over by the international bankers 
and now the New Deal-Fair Deal, and 
it would not surprise me, Mr. Speaker, to 
find that Tom Dewey one of these days 
will turn up with an offer for a job. I 
will bet he wants to be Secretary of State 
so he could have something to say about 
foreign policy. He is dying to get some 
kind of a job, so the report goes. Well 
there is a good deal of satisfaction in 
knowing that Tom Dewey has cooked his 
goose with the Republican Party. His 
voice from now on in those ranks will be 
as silent as a graveyard. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a letter this 
morning from a friend in Cleveland, 
Chio, as follows: 

My Dear Concarssman: Dewey's chief ex- 
pert on foreign affairs is already in bed with 
the New Deal and it begins to look as though 


Dewey himself would not need much coaxing 
to be seduced himself. 


And so it goes, Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Dewey, the silent candidate of 1948, is 
being held up to ridicule in all parts of 
the country. The sad fact is that he is 
unaware of it, 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Wednesday next, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'TOOLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Bay Ridge 
Record, 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances; in each to inelude additional 
matter. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therewith additional matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Machnowicz) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include addi- 
tional material. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in two instances; in each to 
include additional matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and to include an address he 
gave at the Interior Department Audi- 
torium on the observance of Brotherhood 
Week. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BARING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances; in one to include some corre- 
spondence with the Defense Production 
Administration, and in the other to in- 
clude a speech in regard to a bill he is 
introducing today. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an address by Albert 
C. Jacobs chancellor of the Univerisity 
— 3 a prominent educator of the 

es 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include certain in- 
formation, 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
Mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. CEURCH asked and was given 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the Rscorp an editorial from the Weld- 
ing Engineer. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech delivered by his col- 
league [Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
Reep of New York) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter pertinent to the subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. MORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances, in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and inelude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. SCHWABE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, to include in one a letter from 
a constituent and in the other an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. BETTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. VAN PELT asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday I asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend my remarks and include 
an article, which was returned on ac- 
count of being in excess of the cost al- 
lowed. The article is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $164.50, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter to him under date of 
February 23 from Everett T. Winter, vice 
president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, and also the platform of the 
association for 1951. 

Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remaks and in- 
clude an article entitled “The Truth 
About Our Air Power,” by General Van- 
denberg, notwithstanding the fact that 
it will exceed two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $266.50 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a resolution. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, and in one include an edito- 
rial. : 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on three 
subjects, and in one include a statement 
by Carlos P. Romulo, presently Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs for the Philippines 
and former Resident Commissioner. 

Mr. ENGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two articles. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances; in each to include additional 
material. 
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Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances, in each to include addi- 
tional matter. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address he delivered in his 
district before the Future Farmers of 
America. 

Mr. HOLIFIEID asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
to include therewith the text of Presi- 
dent Truman’s address to Masonic lead- 
ers. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances; in one to include a speech 
recently made by General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley at Valley Forge, and in 
the other to include an interview with 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the magazine, 
United States News and World Report. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an article appearing 
in the Washington Post of February 22 
entitled “Fortresses of the Spirit—Li- 
braries and Defense,” by Malvina Lind- 
Say. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


238. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for transfer 
of a part of the lands comprising the Fort 
Reno Military Reservation in Canadian 
County, Okla., to the Attorney General of 
the United States”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

239. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
the report of the Comptroller General of 
the United States of the work of the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year 1950, 
purcuant to section 312 (a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921 (42 
Stat. 25); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

240. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the , transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to expand the au- 
thority of the Coast Guard to establish, 
maintain, and operate aids to navigation to 
include the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands”; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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241. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to repeal section 407, Public 
Law 910, Eighty-first Congress”; to the Com- 
m tee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2396. A bill to amend chapter 
213 of title 18 of the United States Code; 
Wien amendment (Rept. No. 167). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 168. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2615. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 169). Referred 
to tie Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. 
Turri and Edward H. Turri; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 153). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 45. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Bosche; without amendment (Rept. No. 
154). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 46. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Obre Dubonnet; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 155). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 58. An act for the relief of Edulji 
Dinshaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 
Woronzow; without amendment (Rept. No. 
156). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Ardans; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 157). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; with amendment (Rept, No. 153). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. S. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 
159). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 655. A bill for the relief of 
Nicolas T. Theodorou; with amendments 
(Rept. No, 160). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 888. A bill for the relief of Mrs 
Johanna Hampton, with amendment (Rept 
No, 161). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 901. A bill to provide for the 
admission of Janet and Daisy Wong to the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 162). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1264. A bill for the relief of 
Jacquelyn Shelton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 163). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1268. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Jiri Liska; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 164). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1854. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Roza Tarnowska; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 165). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2714. A bill for the relief of Marcelle 
Lecomte; with amendment (Rept. No. 166). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 2862. A bill to stimulate the explora- 
tion, production, and conservation of stra- 
tegic and critical ores, metals, and minerals 
and for the establishment within the De- 
fense Production Administration of a Mine 
Incentive Payments Division, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2863. A bill to grant pensions to vet- 
erans who served in the Regular Army before 
1898; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 2864. A bill to permit the sale of gold 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, including Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr, HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 2865. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a polit- 
ical election or in a plebiscite held in occu- 
pied Japan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 2866. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation of a Federal officer or employee shall 
be subject to State tax only in the State 
where he is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, KEOGH: 

H. R. 2867. A bill to amend section 131 (f) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 2868. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for the inclusion in the 
computation of accredited service of certain 
periods of service rendered States or instru- 
mentalities of States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 2869. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
sọ as to authorize payment of claims arising 
from correction of military or naval records; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 2870. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to review de novo 
claims for benefits and payments under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 2871. A bill to erect a suitable shrine 
on the U. S. S. Arizona at Pearl Harbor in 
memory of the crew killed in the Japanese 
attack on December 7, 1941; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2872. A bill to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other conveyances 
by certain disabled veterans who served in 
the military, naval, or air service of the 
United States on or after June 27, 1950, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 2873. A bill to provide increased rates 
of pension, and to increase the income limi- 
tations on payments of pension, under part 
III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a); to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 2874. A bill providing a direct Fed- 
eral old-age pension at the rate of $100 per 
month to certain citizens 60 years of age or 
over; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 2875. A bill to provide every adult 
citizen in the United States with equal basic 
Federal insurance, permitting retirement 
with benefits at age 60, and also covering 
total disability, from whatever cause, for 
certain citizens under 60; to give protection 
to widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation's steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citizen 
in proportion to the income privileges he 
enjoys; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 2876. A bill to amend title 28, section 
2507, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2877. A bill to designate the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier of the American Revo- 
lution; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 2878. A bill to provide a more satis- 
factory program of benefits relating to active 
service in the armed forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines during World War 
II, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 2879. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 2880. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Goyernment; to the Commit- 
tes on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 2881. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

H. R. 2882. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 2883. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 2884. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
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tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 
By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 2885. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 2886. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 2887. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 2888. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 2889. A bill to require the recorda- 
tion of scrip, lieu selection, and similar 
rights; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2890. A bill to establish the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fine 
Arts, to provide certain tax advantages for 
civic nonprofit organizations operating in 
the field of the fine arts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 2891. A bill to amend further the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN: 

H. R. 2892. A bill to amend section 5b of 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico as added by 
the act of June 25, 1948; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 2893. A bill to establish the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fine 
Arts, to prévide certain tax advantages for 
civic nonprofit organizations operating in 
the field of the fine arts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 2894. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 2895. A bill authorizing an appro- 
priation to aid the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in establishing an 
experimental farm; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 2896. A bill to extend the time 
within which claims may be presented to 
the Indian Claims Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LANTAFF: ' 

H. R. 2897. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a wildlife management area in 
the Florida Keys, Fla., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing 
for awards of honor for agricultural produc- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
authorized by House Resolution 93, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to recon- 

vene the Hoover Commission on Reorganiza- 
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tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment and to make the Hoover Commission a 
permanent agency of the Congress; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 142. Resolution to reject Reorgani- 
zation Plan No, 1; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 143. Resolution for fair play for 
Republican Members of Appropriations 
Committee; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, relating to their 
house joint memorial No. 2 urging the Con- 

to take such action as it deems neces- 
sary to activate and carry out the provisions 
of Public Law 587, Eighty-first Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiicary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, relating to senate joint me- 
morial No. 2 relative to the education of In- 
dians and urging the Congress to make an 
appropriation to school districts wherein the 


foregoing problem exists; to the Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, relating to their house 
resolution No. 1 urging that the Congress 
of the United States do not enact legisla- 
tion taxing the bonds and/or the income 
from bonds issued by any State or its po- 
litical subdivisions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, urging that the Congress 
of the United States do not enact legislation 
taxing the bonds and/or the income from 
bonds issued by any State or its political 
subdivisions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, relating to their 
house concurrent resolution No. 3 request- 
ing the Congress to require military service 
of all qualified citizens without regard for 
race, creed, or color; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, relating to their house 
concurrent resolution No. 6 requesting Con- 
gress to amend the Enabling Act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1889, to permit the State of South 
Dakota to cover 50 percent of revenue de- 
rived from oil, gas, and mineral leases into 
the several permanent school funds; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, relating to their senate 
joint resolution No. 1 urging that in the 
peace treaty with Japan there be included a 
provision prohibiting Japanese fishing ves- 
sels from engaging in fishing in certain 
waters of the Pacific coast; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS;: 

H. R. 2898. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph W. Furstenberg; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of the fami- 
lies of certain merchant seamen who lost 
their lives in an airplane crash; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 
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H. R. 2900. A bill for the relief of William 

W. Tant; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 2901. A bill for the relief of Sarah 
Kennedy; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 2902. A bill for the relief of Thomas 

E. Bell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 2903. A bill for the relief of Mimi 
Fong and her children, Sing Lee and Lily; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HO 3 

H. R. 2904. A bill authorizing the President 
to award the Medal for Merit to Dr. Lee de 
Forest; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 2905. A bill for the relief of Jules 
René Lucien Belbenoit; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 
H. R. 2906. A bill for the relief of Kenji 


Kusumoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAMES: 


H. R. 2907. A bill for the relief of Richard 
B. Leander; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 2908. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Demetrias Petropoulous, some- 
times known as Petropol; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 2909. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
James O. Williams; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 2910. A bill for the relief of Michal 
Bochenski, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2911. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Colonial Laundry Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 2912. A bill for the relief of Mrs. L. 
R. Dickason; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 2913. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Evelyn Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2914. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Labibe Salibi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 2915. A bill for the relief of Charles 
de Than; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 2916. A bill for the relief of Shizu 
Terauchi Parks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2917. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Elena Cowgill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2918. A bill for the relief of Peter E. 
Kolesnikoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 2919. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Jodoin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2920. A bill for the relief of Priscilla 
Ogden Dickerson Gillson de la Fregonniere; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 2921. A bill for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 2922. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Francis E. Gilfoy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 2923. A bill for the relief of Adelaida 

Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


68. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the City Council, Lowell, Mass., 
protesting passage of legislation providing 
for tax on interest payments to holders of 
bonds and other securities of municipal cor- 
porations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

69. By Mr. VAN PELT; Petition signed by 
Malinda H. Bayens and 44 members of the 
American Legion Auxiliary Prescott-Bayens 
Post No. 83, of Sheboygan, Wis., urging the 
Congress to immediately pass enabling legis- 
lation so that civil defense structure can be 
implemented with necessary money needed 
for effective leadership and coordination of 
Federal, State, and local authorities; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


TueEspay, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou, Father of our spirits, who 
hearest prayer, breathe upon us now, we 
beseech Thee, the benediction of Thy 
holy calm, Soothe the anxieties of our 
baffled minds so that with the shield of 
Thy peace and the sword of Thy truth we 
may face whatever tests this day may 
bring, free and fearless. Kindle on the 
altar of our hearts a flame of devotion 
to freedom’s cause in all the world that, 
in its white heat, shall consume every 
grosser passion. Heal the divisions 
which shorten the arm of our national 
might as we stand at this crossroads of 
history. Override the errors of our 
faulty judgments. 

So may Thy kingdom come and Thy 
will be done in all the earth, In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 26, 1951, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services sitting jointly were au- 
thorizec to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports of committees, 
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introduce bills and joint resolutions, and 
offer routine matters for the RECORD, 
without debate and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Acting At- 
torney General, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of the orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service granting the appli- 
cation for permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, together with a complete 
statement of the facts and pertinent 
provisions of law as to each alien and 
the reasons for granting the applica- 
tions, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of Indiana, re- 
lating to an investigation of and the removal 
of the cause of flood conditions in the Mau- 
mee River Valley; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. JENNER on February 
26, 1951, p. 1499, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House Resolution 1 


Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana to the Congress 
of the United States of America and to 
the Honorable James E. MURRAY and ZALES 
N. Ecron, United States Senators from 
Montana, and to the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD and WESLEY A. D'Ewart, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Montana, re- 
questing that the bonds of all States and 
political subdivisions and the income from 
said bonds be exempt from taxation 


Whereas the State of Montana and its 
political subdivisions have issued and will 
issue bonds for the purpose of construct- 
ing necessary buildings for public use and 
purposes; and 

“Whereas the school districts of the State 
of Montana are in dire need of capital ex- 
Fenditures financed by bond issues to meet 
the increased enrollment in the schools of 
tl‘: State; and 

“Whereas legislation has been proposed in 
the Congress of the United States which 
would tax the securities and obligations 
issued by the various States and their po- 
litical subdivisions, which proposed legisla- 
tion, if enacted into law, would result in a 
higher interest rate and increase the diffi- 
culties in marketing the securities of the 
State of Montana and its political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-second Legislative Assem- 
bly of Montana, now in session, That we do 
most earnestly urge that the Congress of 
the United States do not enact legislation 
taxing the bonds and/or the income from 
bonds issued by any State or its political 
subdivisions; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Montana.” 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Fort Davis Citizens’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., signed by Mary E. B. Baker, 
secretary, relating to the appointment of a 
commission made up of residents of the 
metropolitan area empowered to study and 
investigate existing transportation facilities; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee or Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 1 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States; His Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States; 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States; and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States to continue its cooperation 
with the Joint United States-Mexican 
Aftosa Commission in its progam of com- 
bating and ultimate eradication of the 
dread disease among livestock known as 
foot-and-mouth disease, prevalent in the 
Republic of Mexico 


“Be it resulved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the sen- 
ate concurring therein): 

“Whereas the presence of foot-and-mouth 
disease among livestock in the Republic of 
Mexico has become widespread; and 

“Whereas the campaign against said foot- 
and-moutn disease is now well under way, 
under the direction of the Departments of 
Agriculture of the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, codirectors of the Joint 
United States-Mexico Aftosa Commission; 
and 

“Whereas great progress is being made in 
the control and ultimate eradication of this 
dread disease in livestock; and 

“Whereas until this disease, known as 
aftosa in Mexico, is entirely eradicated it will 
continue to be a dire threat to the livestock 
industry of this Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein) do memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to continue 
with its appropriation of funds and furnish- 
ing of personnel in this program of combat- 
ing and ultimately eradicating foot-and- 
mouth disease prevalent in the Republic of 
Mexico; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture of the United 
States, to the chairmen of the Committees 
on Agriculture of both Houses of Congress, 
to United States Senator Kari MUNDT, to 
United States Senator Francis CASE, to Con- 
gressman HaArotp Lovre, to Congressman 
E. Y. Berry, and to the presiding officers 
of both Houses of Congress. 

“Hucu H. STOKES, 

“Speaker, House of Representatives. 

W. J. Matson, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

R. TERRY, 

“President of Senate. 

“NIELS P. JENSEN, 

“Secretary of Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 3 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to require 
military service of all qualified citizens 
without regard for race, creed, or color 
“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 

atives of the State of South Dakota (the 

senate concurring therein): 
“Whereas in these days of pressing na- 
tional emergency and undeclared war, with 
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the prospect of general war ever present and 
American citizens already dying in the serv- 
ice of their country, the most fundamental 
duty of a citizen is that of military service, 
if mentally and physically qualified there- 
for; and 
“Whereas certain groups refuse to perform 
this primary duty of an American citizen, 
taking réfuge in their religious affiliations 
as justification for such refusal; and 
“Whereas there are numerous necessary 
military tasks, sometimes dangerous, which 
are performed without the bearing of arms 
or the attendant obligation of participating 
in the taking of life of an enemy; and 
“Whereas it is discrimination in the most 
vicious degree that any person should enjoy 
the benefits of life in these United States 
without assuming the primary obligations 
thereof while others are required to perform 
their full duty as citizens: Now, therefore, 
be it 
“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives of the thirty-second session of the 
South Dakota Legislature (the senate con- 
curring therein) do urge and recommend 
that the Congress of the United States re- 
quire at least general noncombatant service 
of all who conscientiously object, without 
exception because of race, creed, or color; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, to the 
Honorable Secretary of Defense of the United 
States, the chairman,of the Defense Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, to the 
Honorable Kart Munpt and the Honorable 
Francis Case, United States Senators from 
South Dakota, to the Honorable HaroLp O. 
Lovre and the Honorable E. Y. BERRY, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from South Dakota, 
and to the presiding officers of both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States. 
“HuGH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“R. TERRY, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to propose 
and adopt an amendment to section eleven 
(11) of the act of Congress of February 
22, 1889, being an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the division of Dakota into two 
States, and to enable the people of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington to form constitutions and 
State governments, and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, and to make donations 
of public lands to such States,” so as to 
authorize and permit any of said States to 
pool the income from royalties from oil 
and gas and other mineral leases on all 
common school, indemnity, and endow- 
ment lands granted for the support of ed- 
ucational and charitable institutions and 
to apportion the royalties to the common 
school permanent fund and the various 
permanent endowment funds; and to the 
interest and income funds of the common 
schools and endowed institutions without 
regard to the particular State institutions 
for whose support and maintenance said 
lands were specifically granted, but in di- 
rect proportion to the number of acres 
granted, and providing a limitation 
“Be it resolved by the house of representa- 
tives of the thirty-second legislative ses- 
sion of the State of South Dakota (the sen- 
ate concurring): 

“Whereas during the past several years 
various explorations for oil and gas and 
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other minerals have been made throughout 
the Etate of South Dakota; and 
“Whereas upon a large portion of the com- 
mon school, indemnity, and endowment 
lands held in trust by the State of South Da- 
kota there are geological structures indicat- 
ing the presence of oil and gas and other 
minerals thereunder; and 
“Whereas numerous applications have 
been made to the Commissioner of School 
and Public Lands of the State of South Da- 
kota for leases permitting the exploration 
for oil and gas and other minerals there- 
under; and 
“Whereas it is the sense of the house of 
representatives and the senate, both con- 
curring, that the interests of the several 
State institutions in the State of South Da- 
kota ani its common schools would best be 
served by permission being granted to said 
State to, by proper enactments, authorize 
the pooling of all income from royalties from 
gas and oil and other mineral leases on said 
lands and the apportionment of the same 
to the common schools and to the various 
endowed State institutions without regard 
to the institution for the support and main- 
tenance of which the said lands were spe- 
cifically granted by said act of February 22, 
1889, in that such apportionment of said in- 
come from royalties would effect a more 
equitable benefit to the common schools 
and said institutions by insuring to them a 
more equal, adequate, and continuous in- 
come for their support and maintenance: 
Be it 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States should propose and adopt an 
amendment to said section 11 of the enabling 
act, being the act of Congress of February 22, 
1889, authorizing and permitting the States 
to pool the royalties from oil and gas and 
other mineral leases on all common school, 
indemnity, and endowment land heid in 
trust, and that the proceeds therefrom be 
apportioned to the interest and income 
funds and to the permanent funds of the 
common schools and the several State insti- 
tutions in direct proportion to the acres 
granted without regard to the particular in- 
stitution for whose support and maintenance 
said grants were specifically made by the act: 
Providing, however, That not less than 50 
percent of such reyenue be covered into the 
several permanent funds; be it further 
“Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State of 
South Dakota be, and they are hereby urged 
by the legislature of this State to use their 
best efforts in procuring such amendment; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to each Senator and Representative of 
the State of South Dakota in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to be by them 
presented to the proper committee in Con- 
gress. 
Hon H. STOKES, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. J. Matson, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Rex Terry, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION OF 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
ITASCA COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a resolution adopted by 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Itasca County, State of Minnesota, on 
February 6, 1951. This resolution per- 
tains to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
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ect and urges the early completion of 
this vital project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas this county board of commis- 
sioners of Itasca County, State of Minne- 
sota, believes that the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, if completed, would prove of im- 
mense benefit to this inland section of the 
United States, in furthering its economic 
and industrial development; and 

Whereas this county board wishes to do 
everything in its power to expedite such a 
seaway project, and to that end wishes to 
let its representatives in the Federal Gov- 
ernment know of its stand on a matter of 
such vital importance to the inhabitants of 
this area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the county auditor be di- 
rected to send certified copies of this reso- 
lution to our respective Senators, the Hon- 
orable Epwaxp J. THYE, and the Honorable 
Huseat J. HUMPHREY, and our congressional 
Representative, the Honorable JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, With the respectful request, that they 
exert every effort to secure the early comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway project, so 
that its many attendant benefits can be 
made available to the people of this great 
inland section of the United States of 
America. 


DECLARATION ON MANPOWER BY ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, AT- 
LANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, of 
course, all of us are deeply concerned 
about the manpower question for the 

tary forces of this Nation. I have in 
my hand a copy of a Declaration on 
Manpower adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges at its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J., January 10, 
1951. The association is deeply con- 
cerned about the shortage of manpower, 
first of all in the scientific field, but also 
in the field of the humanities. It feels 
that the men and women needed in this 
field must be supplied, as they have in 
the past, very largely by church-related 
colleges as well as the great universities 
of our land. The declaration embodies 
the best thinking of the representatives 
of some 650 private and church-related 
colleges, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
declaration printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION ON MANPOWER 
(Association of American Colleges annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., January 10, 
1951) 
PREAMBLE 

The present national emergency is without 
parallel in our entire history. It will extend 
over à long period. It will require great 
sacrifice. Both from within and from with- 
out it threatens our basic heritage of free- 
dom. 

The American college and university recog- 
nizes the gravity of the crisis and is actively 
aware that the national welfare must take 
precedence over other considerations. It is 
recognized that there is a present and pre- 
sumably continuing requirement that essen- 
tially all able-bodied young men give service 
of a proper length of time in the Nation's 
military forces. As representatives of higher 
education, we recognize the importance of 
meeting this requirement to the full. We 
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believe that all young men should share 
equitably the responsibility of national 
defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ulti- 
mate national survival is the wise use of man- 
power. In the immediate pressure to have 
nuw the men we need in the places where 
they seem needed, we must not lose sight of 
the long-range importance of providing a 
constant flow of trained persons to fill critical 
places 2 years, 5 years, 10 years or more 
hence. Leadership of all types, political, eco- 
nomic, military, educational, and religious 
will be even more necessary in the years 
ahead thar today. Further, in a democratic 
Nation we deal with men as individuals, not 
as units in the mass. No effective manpower 
program will treat men in the mass without 
concern for their dignity as human beings 
and their individual differences, If we lose 
sight of this truth, the battle with totali- 
tarianism has been lost at the start. 

The American colleges and universities are 
and have been e vital source of leadership 
and spiritual strength. Hence, these in- 
stitutions are more necessary today than ever 
before. Their strength is the strength of our 
democracy, from the largest university to the 
smallest liberal arts college. They must 
make a continuous contribution to national 
welfare in every field of learning. Thus it is 
in the national interest that higher educa- 
tion be viewed as essential to the develop- 
ment of manpower resources. 


PROPOSALS 


The Association of American Colleges, 
representing more than 650 institutions of 
higher learning, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends to the Federal Government the follow- 
ing considerations concerning the relation- 
ship between military manpower and higher 
education: 

I 


In the education and training for the 
armed services and for the civilian war effort 
there should be no duplication of existing 
educational facilities. Before new educa- 
t! mal facilities are developed by the armed 
services or other governmental agencies, a 
thorough survey should be made to see what- 
ever existing facilities couid more readily be 
converted and adapted to meet the particular 
need. Every effort should be made to bring 
the facilities of =s large a number of educa- 
tional institutions as possible into the de- 
fense efforts, both by increasing the existing 
number of ROTC units and by alloting other 
training programs to non-ROTC institutions, 


m 


We request that appropriate authorities 
take immediate steps to assure that students 
whose induction is now postponed or de- 
ferred will be permitted to apply for en- 
trance, at the termination of their postpone- 
ment, any branch of the armed services in 
which voluntary enlistment is now per- 
mitted, regardless of any intervening action 
by the Selective Service System. 


mr 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is 
becoming acute, and womanpower is an ever 
more important source of leadership in 
civilian service and in the professions, we 
urge adequate and immediate comprehen- 
sive planning to ensure the constructive 
utilization of the ability and training of all 
college women. 

Iv 

A. In setting the age for entering military 
training and service we believe that the age 
for induction should be 19. A lower age 
should be adopted only when and as long as 
an emergency manpower shortage requires 
such lower age. 

B. We endorse the present policy of de- 
ferring ROTC students until the completion 
of their college courses. We recommend that 
the number of ROTC units be increased. We 
endorse the legislation now before Congress 
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to place on the same basis stipends and edu- 
cational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 


y 


Certain groups of students now enrolled 
in colleges and universities have progressed 
so far with their studies that it is in the 
national interest to allow them to complete 
their course. Among the students to be de- 
ferred during the present transitional period 
should be: 

A. Students in professional schools of 
theology, of medicine, dentistry and related 
health fields, and in the graduate schools in 
mathematics, engineering, and physical and 
biological sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed 
2 years of undergraduate study in any 
curriculum by July 1951 and who are eligible 
to continue because of satisfactory standing 
in accredited 4-year colleges. 


vI 


An enrolled college student who reaches 
the age of induction while successfully pur- 
suing a course of study should have his in- 
duction postponed to the end of his academic 
year. 

vir 


If 18-year-uvlds are to be subject to uni- 
versal military service, we assume that it is 
unlikely that more than half could be in- 
ducted in the first year of the new legislation. 
To reduce to a minimum the uncertainty in 
the minds of prospective and present college 
students, it is highly desirable that those who 
are not to be inducted before the opening 
of their academic year should be notified that 
they will be able to complete that year before 
induction. 

viII 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel 
as an important element of national strength, 
w> recommend that after basic training a 
substantial number of properly qualified 
young men be furloughed to colleges of their 
choice for further education in all areas of 
learning before completing their required 
military service. In implementing this plan, 
special consideration should be given to a 
Federal scholarship or loan program, in order 
that no one who qualifies may be deprived 
of this educational opportunity for lack of 
means. We recommend that the administra- 
tion of this program and the testing and 
other procedures of selection under it be 
entrusted to competent civilians. 


We recommend that the board of directors 
appoint a committee to take steps to present 
the views of the association to the appropriate 
officers and committees of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government and 
to cooperate with other educational organi- 
zations having similar objectives. 


As an association in which the majority of 
member institutions are small independent 
colleges, we recognize the fact that the 
present emergency seriously threatens the 
very existence of many of these institutions 
which represent a vital element in American 
life. While the foregoing recommendations 
are intended to provide full participation by 
these colleges, we are aware that their prob- 
lems will be severe for a minimum of 2 or 
3 years. We therefore urge governmental 
agencies, philanthropic foundations, and the 
American public to consider seriously the 
need to preserve these institutions for con- 
tinued service beyond the period of the 
immediate manpower crisis. 


ALLOCATION OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


IN CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL FA- 
CILITIES—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 


school system of our Nation is the bed- 
rock upon which future citizenship 
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must be built. For this reason, it is ur- 
gent that construction of needed school 
facilities be given every encouragement 
and priority in connection with the al- 
location of building materials during the 
present emergency. 

I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RecorpD, resolutions 
adopted by the Inter-Federation Coun- 
cil, representing civic organizations of 
Washington and the metropolitan area, 
and the Four Corners (Md.) Parent- 
Teachers Association, expressing the 
urgency of such a policy. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

INTER-FEDERATION COUNCIL, 
January 15, 1951. 

“Whereas the continuance of an adequate 
elementary and secondary educational pro- 
gram during these critical times ahead, as 
set forth by the President in his state of the 
Union speech, is generally agreed to be a 
national must; and 

“Whereas there is a definite need for ade- 
quate facilities in carrying out such an edu- 
cational program; and 

“Whereas there is an urgent need for ad- 
ditional school buildings, particularly in the 
Washington metropolitan area and the sur- 
rounding counties; and 

“Whereas the supply of building materials 
for use in civil construction is being cur- 
tailed by defense needs: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this council petition the 
member federations, representatives in Con- 
gress, to foster early legislation as neces- 
sary to make readily available such puild- 
ing materials as may be required for the 
construction of all urgently needed elemen- 
tary and secondary school buildings.” 

Henry AUSTIN, Secretary. 

Adopted January 15, 1951. 


“Whereas it is well known tha“! schools 
are critically overcrowded, and that this 
condition is getting steadily worse, not only 
in our school district but in this State and 
Nation as well; and 

“Whereas the shortage of building mate- 
rials brought on by the mobilization pro- 
gram is seriously delaying or stopping school 
construction; and 

“Whereas to date, no concerted action has 
been taken either in this county, State, or 
Nation by those agencies charged with the 
responsibility of seeking to alleviate this 
materials shortage: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the county council of 
PTA’s be requested to initiate immediate 
action on the part of the State and National 
PTA Congress, the county and State boards 
of Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, to work out some feasible plan with 
the National Production Authority for allo- 
cation of sufficient materials to permit con- 
struction of necessary school facilities; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senator O’Conor, Senator 
BUTLER, Representative BEALL, and each of 
the organizations specified above.” 

We believe this matter requires immedi- 
ate attention if our children, the future 
citizens of this country, are to receive the 
education that a free world demands to 
remain free. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Four Corners PTA. 
RESOLUTIONS OF NEBRASKA RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present for appropriate reference 
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13 resolutions adopted by the Nebraska 
Reclamation Association, relating to rec- 
lamation matters, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, printed in the RECORD. 


“To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


“Resolution 11 
“Education and research 


“Whereas it is self-evident that education 
and research in the field of natural resources 
is a proper function of a State university; 
since departments of a university are staffed 
bv technically trained personnel, qualified 
to make reliable surveys and to conduct re- 
search on problems concerned with preser- 
vation and use of our natural resources as 
soil, ground water, agriculture, and geology; 
and 

“Whereas such departments are qualified 
to recommend measures covering the best 
use and proper conservation practices for 
these fund mental natural resources; and 

“Whereas Nebraska laws have long recog- 
nized the afore-mentioned fundamental 
principle, making it possible for the Conser- 
vation and Survey Division and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University 
of Nebraska to carry on and presently con- 
duct, with trained technicians, an effective 
program of education and research covering 
the State’s natural resources; and 

“Whereas Nebraska's soil and water records 
have been nationally recognized as the best 
available to any State in the Union; and 

“Whereas Nebraska has and is receiving 
benefits from these complete and accurate 
records through agricultural expansion, in- 
dustrial development and defense installa- 
tions; and / 

“Whereas proposed agricultural and water 
projects of the Missouri River development 
plan constitute a truly gigantic development 
and, to assure its future, Nebraska must con- 
tinue to conduct research and assemble re- 
liable data on soil, water, and other natural 
resources: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association, at its annual meeting, favors 
ce-atinuation of support for such activities 
and acceleration of the present program of 
the Conservation and Survey Division and 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Nebraska; and that it 
opposes any change in jurisdiction of any 
phases of this important work. Further, 
the association instructs its officers and leg- 
islative committee to undertake such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to carry out the 
intent of this resolution.” 


“Resolution 5 
“Cooperation of University of Nebraska with 
Federal agencies 

“Be it resolved: 

“We express our sincere gratitude to board 
of regents, Chancelor R. G. Gustavson, and 
members of the staff of the University of 
Nebraska for their constructive efforts in 
bringing the labor of the research agencies 
of the university to bear more directly on 
the day-to-day problems of Nebraska agricul- 
ture. 

“We urge a continuation of full coopera- 
tion between the University of Nebraska and 
the Federal agencies with every effort to 
translate the results of sound research into 
practical application as promptly and as ex- 
tensively as found reasonably possible. 

“We recognize the great importance of 
such cooperation to the future of our State, 
and we pledge our support of the university 
in its forward-looking program.” 
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To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 
“Resolution 1 


“Basin Development Committee report 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting at Spokane re- 
ceived a report from its committee on basin 
development which challenged attention to 
the need of reversing the trend toward Fed- 
eral control of the resources of the West, 
and the desirability of increasing local and 
State control with special emphasis on the 
welfare of the man on the land; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation directed that said report be trans- 
mitted to the 17 Western States for their 
consideration and comment: Be it 

“Resolved, That Nebraska Reclamation As- 
sociation in its annual meeting has given 
consideration to said report and fully en- 
dorses the same; be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers of the associa- 
tion be directed to so advise the National 
Reclamation Association.” 


“Resolution 2 
“Water Resources Policy Commission 


“Whereas the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission appointed by the President has re- 
cently filed its report; and 

“Whereas said report is very voluminous 
and has not so far been given detailed study 
by members of our association; and 

“Whereas said report deals with a wide 
variety of subjects in which our area has 
great interest and the position of our asso- 
ciation with reference thereto should be 
promptly expressed to our congressional dele- 
gation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the president of our asso- 
ciation be directed to appoint a committee 
to study the report and make recommenda- 
tions to our board of directors,” 


“Resolution 3 


“Subjection of all Federal agencies to State 
water laws 


“Whereas confusion has developed out of 
variabilities ir contracts submitted by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for 
water-users’ associations in Nebraska; and 

“Whereas some important issues have be- 
come subjects of litigation in our State 
courts and much reluctance to be evidenced 
by Federal agencies in the matter of obtain- 
ing judicial interpretation of our applicable 
State statutes notwithstanding the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Gerlach case that Congress has con- 
sistently provided for conformity with the 
laws of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Nebraska Reclamation As- 
sociation directs its officers and staff to co- 
operate in all ways possible to secure uni- 
formity in water users’ contracts and com- 
pliance with the applicable laws of Ne- 
braska.“ 


Resolution 6 
“Reclamation and world food needs 


“It is increasingly clear that a great part 
of the unrest in the world stems from hun- 
ger. Just as we can no longer live in isola- 
tion from a military standpoint, we cannot 
live in peace while hunger is the lot of so 
many millions of people. 

“The great challenge is to find ways to 
utilize to the utmost our food-producing 
resources in exchange for the effective ef- 
forts of people in other parts of the world 
with inadequate food supplies. 

“The world needs all that we can produce 
and more. We recognize that current de- 
mands for defense of necessity will reduce 
available funds for other purposes, but sub- 
mit that food is also a weapon of the high- 
est potency both in peace and war. Because 
this is so, we stress the need as well as the 


execution by- 
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practical effect of continued support for 
reclamation development.” 


“Resolution 9 
“Hearings on the Missouri basin agricultural 
Program 

“Whereas the reclamation program in Ne- 
braska is well under way; and 

“Whereas the maximum development and 
protection of both soll and water resources 
is dependent upon the simultaneous devel- 
opment of the reclamation and agricultur.1 
programs; and 

“Whereas bring ing soil conservation prac- 
tices tg all of the land in the watersheds 
above the major reclamation structures will 
provide protection to and prolong the life 
of these structures; and 

“Whereas joint development of these pro- 
grams will be in the interest of the conser- 
vation of all soil and water resources in the 
State; and 

“Whereas this joint development will pro- 
vide for best use of land and water resources 
and will promote the industrial development 
of the State: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association urge the Congress of the United 
States to continue hearings on the Missouri 
River basin agricultural program with a view 
toward getting final authorization of this 
program by the Congress.” 


“Resolution 10 
“Supplemental water projects 

“Whereas in many areas in Nebraska there 
is need for supplemental water for agricul- 
tural purposes because of deficient or fail- 
ing water supplies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association, That adequate and continuous 
consideration be given by all agencies con- 
cerned with investigation of and the prepa- 
ration of plans for projects to the furnish- 
ing of supplemental water supplies to areas 
now suffering from or that may suffer from 
insufficient water supplies.” 


“Resolution 12 


“Study possible joint meeting of Nebraska 
Reclamation Association and State Irriga- 
tion Association 
“Whereas there is a broad, common inter- 

est among individuals and organizations en- 

gaged in both the use and expansion of our 
soll and water resources; and 

“Whereas it appears that the maximum de- 
velopment and use of Nebraska soil and 
water resources might be better achieved 
through a combined and cooperative meeting 
of the Nebraska Reclamation Association 
and the Nebraska State Irrigation Association 
for the development of a joint program and 
consecutive dates of their annual meetings: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the president of the Ne- 

braska State Reclamation Association be au- 
thorized and directed to appoint a committee 
to study the possibility of such a joint meet - 
ing of the two associations and to confer with 
the appropriate officers of the Nebraska Irri- 
gation Association for furtherance of this 
resolution.” 


“Resolution 13 
“Small areas for recreation 

“Whereas under existing Federal law the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other Federal 
agencies lack the necessary authority to ac- 
quire additional small areas of land lying 
contiguous to reservoir areas for recreation 
purposes except upon reimbursement by the 
water users; and 

“Whereas under existing Federal law the 
Bureau of Reclamation and other Federal 
agencies lack the necessary authority to 
transfer federally developed recreation areas 
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to States, or subdivisions of the States, 
wherein the reservoir and recreation area are 
located: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association endorse the passage of the neces- 
sary laws to carry out the intent and pur- 
poses of the foregoing preamble; be it further 

“Resolved, That the proper officials of this 
association are hereby directed to endorse 
the necessary legislation to be introduced in 
Congress to carry out the intent and pur- 
poses of the foregcing preamble, such legis- 
lation to be subject to the consent of the 
Governor and the governing board of the 
affected county.” 

To the Committee on Public Works: 


“Resolution 4 


“Amend Federal Power Act with respect to 
licensing State dams 


“Whereas the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 
1063) require State agencies to obtain li- 
censes from the Federal Power Commission, 
and licenses so obtained reserves to the 
Federal Government the right to take the 
dam and power plant after 50 years at their 
then epreciated value, even though the dam 
will not materially affect adversely the navi- 
gability of the stream; and 

“Whereas this seriously impairs the ability 
of the State agencies to properly finance 
their activities without any corresponding 
advantage to the Federal Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association favors amendment to the Federal 
Power Act so as to eliminate the license re- 
quirement unless a determination is had 
that proposed construction will materially 
affect navigability of the stream and that 
such amendment be applied to cancel the 
Federal right to take over after 50 years as 
to licenses heretofore obtained.” 


“Resolution 7 


“Cooperation between all governmental 
agencies, Federal, State, and local, for 
production and distribution of electrical 
power 
“We note with satisfaction the progress 

made by the various public agencies of our 

State in seeking agreement in the matter of 

marketing hydroelectric energy developed on 

the Missouri. Nebraska needs all electric 
energy which can be made available to us 
from the giant dams in the Missouri Basin, 

We recognize the difficulties in the way of 

complete agreement and the conflicts of in- 

terest if the problem is viewed from a purely 
local position. A failure to compose differ- 
ences will inevitably lead to the establish- 
ment of an over-all agency or to a disinte- 
gration and failure of our State public power 
system. 

“Accordingly, we urge the utmost effort to 
reconcile differences in the interest of all of 
our people.” 


“Resolution 8 

“Nonreimbursable for nonfederal projects 

“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Army Engineers and other Federal 
agencies are by law authorized to expend 
funds as appropriated by Congress in the 
construction of reclamation and flood-con- 
trol projects, including certain nonreim- 
bursable cc ts; and 

“Whereas publicly owned projects proposed 
under State laws, and financed with funds 
other than those appropriated to these Fed- 
eral agencies, are unable to finance the cost 
of such nonreimbursable items above men- 
tioned: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association favors congressional authoriza- 
tion for the expenditure by these Federal 
agencies of funds for such nonreimbursable 
costs on such projects; be it further 
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“Resolved, That the proper officials of this 
association are hereby directed to endorse 
necessary legislation to be introduced in 
Congress to authorize such expenditures.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONVENTION OF FARM- 
ERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
STATE UNION OF N“BRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present a copy of resolutions 
adopted at the recent annual State con- 
vention of the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative State Union of Nebraska, 
which convened in Omaha on February 
14 and 15. This is a statement that will 
be of genuine interest to Members of 
Congress and departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed im- 
mediately following my statement. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1951 FARMERS UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


1, Industry-wide strikes are intolerable as 
domestic warfare and sabotage against the 
general welfare. We approve labor legisla- 
tion designed to protect labor, industry, and 
agriculture rom the occurrence of disastrous 
work and production stoppages, and ask that 
such legislation be broadened and strength- 
ened to the end that peaceful arbitration 
and judicial action replace warfare or dic- 
tation by or between labor and industry. 

2. As stated previously, we oppose a return 
to the gold standard, or requirement of in- 
creased gold reserves, or a higher interest 
rate as implements for deflation. Such tac- 
tics after the First World War brought de- 
flation and depression and also a stagnation 
of production and trade. Relatively high 
profits, high wages, and high prices are de- 
sirable to keep the national income at a 
high level, so as to make the burden of the 
national debt bearable. 

3. We urge continued vigorous support of 
the program for eradication of hoof-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico. 

4. We demand liberal congressional appro- 
priations for hydroelectric generation and 
power transmission facilities as being nec- 
essary for national security and the conser- 
vation of natural resources. Among the hy- 
droelectric projects long overdue for develop- 
ment is the St. Lawrence seaway. Federal 
appropriations for loans for hydroelectric and 
REA development are not expenses but are 
profitable investments guaranteeing greater 
national security and a higher standard of 
living. 

5. We again urge the amendment of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to stop collect- 
ing the refundable tax on tractor fuel. 

6. We again oppose the taxation of any 
earnings of cooperatives except as they are 
taxed as a part of the individual’s income. 

7. We urge the climination of trade bar- 
riers between States as being against public 
interest and contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

8. We urge continued publicity for com- 
plete assessment and equitable valuation of 
all property and a more complete collection 
of taxes. 

9. We oppose efforts to change from local 
to State and Federal support of the school 
system. It is reliably estimated that under 
the proposed Federal-aid-to-education bill, 
Nebraska would suffer a net loss in millions 
of dollars besides loss of local control of the 
public schools. 

10. We recommend generous financial sup- 
port for agricultural experimental work by 
the State university and adequate support 
for its general program. 

11. We urge that industrial alcohol and 
synthetic-rubber plants be kept in operation, 
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if only for reasons of scientific research and 
development and national security and the 
use of possible crop surpluses. 

12. We deplore the continued, and to date 
successful, efforts of various selfish interests 
in Nebraska to exclude Bureau of Recla- 
mation power and transmission lines from 
Nebraska, whether in the name of protect- 
ing the so-called Nebraska public power sys- 
tem or for any other of the false reasons 
given. Bureau of Reclamation power is avail- 
able for Nebraska people if they wake up 
and fight for it and force a reorganization 
of the hydro districts so as to protect the 
public interests. We recommend that the 
Farmers Union of Nebraska support the ef- 
forts of the State REA association to amend 
Nebraska law so that the so-called Nebraska 
public power system be reorganized on a 
representative State-wide basis. 

13. We are opposed to a general sales tax, 

14. We favor a revision of patent laws to 
prevent monopoly and withholding from the 
general public the better mechanical devices 
and processes discovered from time to time. 

15. We, the members of the Nebraska 
Farmers Union, in convention assembled, 
reaffirm our solemn convictions that the fu- 
ture health, strength, and prosperity of our 
country depend upon the reestablishment 
and maintenance of free, competitive, and 
cooperative enterprise. We hereby pledge 
ourselves as individuals, and as a farm organ- 
ization, to diligently and actively work to- 
ward this objective, and the defeat of the 
false philosophies that place their depend- 
ents more and more on an all-powerful 
Government. 

16. We reaffirm a previous resolution in 
favor of returning to a two-house legislative 
system in Nebraska. 

17. We urge the United States Department 
of Labor to be more realistic in determining 
the prevailing wage scales actually in effect 
in rural areas when setting up prevailing 
wage minimums to be paid on federally fi- 
nanced projects, such as REA construction. 
The record so far indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has, in the past few months, 
arbitrarily increased some wage scales from 
an actual maximum of $1.75 per hour being 
paid by contractors, to a minimum of $2.25 
per hour for new construction, in spite of 
definite evidence submitted as to actual 
existing prevailing wages in the area, and in 
spite of statements of public %fficials about 
holding down inflation. 

18. Whereas farm boys and girls possess the 
technical skills, the physical stamina, the 
willingness to work long hours in adverse 
conditions, and whereas it is evident that 
food will be a deciding factor in any military 
struggle that may momentarily involve our 
Nation, and whereas the nature of farming 
does not readily lend itself to supervisory 
methods adaptable to manufacturing and 
industry; therefore, be it resolved, that in 
order that agriculture be assured adequate 
and efficient help, we urge that draft boards 
refrain from indiscriminate drafting of farm 
youth. 

19. We endorse legislative bill 247, which 
is a revision and continuation of the present 
cream law. 

20. We oppose legislative bill 250, which 
would give the railway commission unneces- 
sary power over the organization of county 
or cooperative telephone companies. 

21. We endorse legislative bill 313, designed 
to permit the payment for cooperative or 
county-owned telephone lines with revenue 
bonds. 

22. Be it resolved, that we endorse the ob- 
jectives and principles as proposed in legis- 
lative bill 1, or better known as the wheat 
utilization bill, but that we recommend that 
the additional funds for experimental work 
in wheat be made available to the agricul- 
tural experiment stations under the estab- 
lished supervision of the university rather 
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than under a new set-up in the State depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

23. We favor retention of the present sys- 
tem of licensing farm trucks. 

24. Resolved, that inasmuch as the Federal 
Government has imposed social security, we 
desire to go on record in favor of abolishing 
teachers’ retirement law with a referendum. 

25. We are opposed to any further increase 
of high school or other school tuition costs. 

26. We condemn any effort to repeal the 
farm power gasoline tax exemption law. 

27. We wish to go on record as opposed to 
drafting 18-year-old boys. 

CARL MARR, Secretary. 
FRANK J. HAUMONT, Chairman. 


REPORT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS IN BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM— 
MINORITY VIEWS (REPT. NO. 139) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I submit, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 140, Eighty-first Congress, a report 
on labor-management relations in the 
Bell Telephone System, together with the 
minority views of the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Tarr], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], and the additional 
minority views of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Montana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. LODGE introduced Senate bill 975, to 
provide for enlistments in the National Mili- 
ta y Establishment and assignment by the 
Secretary of Defense, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 976. A bill for the relief of Mohammed 

Ali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 977. A bill to provide advanced retired 
rank and pay for officers of the Army who 
have served as Engineer Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 978 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 8 of title I of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

8. 979. A bill to permit certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to the city of La Follette, 
Tenn., for park purposes to be used for 
school or other public purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

3. 980. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the eradication and control of halogeton 
on public lands; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. MALONE introduced Senate bill 981, 


to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, and for 


other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 982. A bill to authorize the sale of the 
Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to the 
city of Chicago; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for- himself and 
Mr. Morse): 

S. 983. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, to strengthen 
its provisions providing for the imposition 
of import quotas on agricultural commodi- 
ties when imports of such commodities tend 
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to interfere with price support or other pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, to transfer its administration 
from the United States Tariff Commission to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(Mr. ELLENDER introduced Senate bill 
984, to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


ALLOTMENT OF MANPOWER TO THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to muke a statement 
of about 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee has recently criti- 
cized the competition going on between 
the armed services for manpower, point- 
ing out especially the fact that the Air 
Force, in its haste to get the cream of 
the crop, had taken in more reservists 
and recruits than its facilities could pos- 
sibly accommodate. Following this 
statement comes the news that the Air 
Force has dropped its plans for recalling 
to active duty nearly 60,000 enlisted 
men. 

This is merely an aggravated instance 
of a situation which has for years been 
extremely unsatisfactory and points up 
the obvious truth that the effective mili- 
tary manpower of this country—which is 
so limited in numbers—should be allot- 
ted to the services in proportion to the 
needs of the Nation and not in response 
to high-pressure salesmanship by the va- 
rious branches of the services. It is 
certainly a reasonable conclusion that 
all of our military manpower should be 
enlisted in the armed services as a whole 
and then be allotted to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
as the needs of the Nation require. 

As the Senate knows, everyone who 
is in one of the armed services is en- 
listed in either the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard—in war- 
time—or the Air Force. It is not pos- 
sible today to enlist in the armed services 
as a whole and then to be assigned where 
one is most needed. 

In order to bring this matter up for 
discussion, I am introducing a bill which 
authorizes the enlistment of men in the 
National Military Establishment. This 
bill is a modest step and does not end 
the present system of competition be- 
tween the branches for manpower. It 
simply sets up a new classification 
whereby a man can join the armed serv- 
ices as a whole subject to allocation 
where the needs of the Nation are great- 
est—and to transfer as the changing de- 
fense situation might require. Based on 
this modest step, it should be possible 
to develop a policy in which the needs 
of the Nation, rather than high-pressure 
salesmanship, will settle the vital issue 
of how best to allot the Nation’s man- 
power, which is its prime resource. 

This bill frankly recognizes one of the 
most important facts about war—which 
is that the job which needs to be done 
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is often not the job which is most at- 
tractive or popular, If everyone were 
allowed to enlist in the branch of his 
choice, it is undoubtedly true that we 
would have very little, if any, infantry. 
Yet, so far, it has been found impos- 
sible to win wars without infantry. It 
is a great pity that this illustrious branch 
should not have the recognition in all 
senses of the word which it deserves. 

There are also occasions when it is 
necessary to build up a branch in a great 
hurry and this would not be possible 
if one depended on the aggregate of a 
lot of individual choices. 

Two examples from World War II 
came to mind in this connection. In 
the winter and early spring of 1942, it 
became desirable to build up the Air 
Force at a very high rate of speed. While 
the Air Force was popular, those who 
volunteered for it did not do so at a 
sufficiently rapid rate to get the build-up 
which was desired. It therefore became 
necessary to transfer a number of men 
from the Army into the Air Force. Later 
some men were transferred back to the 
Army. This could easily be done at that 
time due to the legal technicality that 
the Air Force was part of the Army, 
Tronically, when we achieved so-called 
unification, we made it impossible for 
this to be done. In this sense, in the 
name of unification, we actually moved 
further away from it and in the direc- 
tion of triplification. 

It is also noteworthy that in World 
War II the time came in the winter of 
1945 when we were scraping the bottom 
of the barrel insofar as infantry was 
concerned. Orders therefore were is- 
sued to divert young men who were in- 
tended for the Air Force into the infan- 
try. The argument was made that the 
air war was won and the winning of the 
ground war was still ahead. Therefore, 
the eminently realistic decision was 
made to put our manpower where it was 
most needed and where it would most 
quickly shorten the war and bring 
victory. 

It is obviously asinine and highly dan- 
gerous for us to commit our young man- 
power to military formations which are 
not needed for the winning of the war. 
It would be foolish indeed—to use an 
extreme example—to have 40 divisions 
maneuvering here in the United States 
when the real need was for men to man 
the ships of our Navy. Although we 
can and we should defer to individual 
desires insofar as possible, we must not 
hesitate to set up a system whereby the 
manpower can go where it is most 
needed. After all, our manpower is our 
greatest militfry asset. It is something 
which is definitely limited in number. 
We cannot produce a crop of young men 
the way we can produce a crop of wheat 
or the way we can step up our industrial 
production. They must therefore go 
where they are most needed. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the 
bill and ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks and to have printed also an 
editorial entitled “Infantrymen,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Post of February 21, 
1951, and an editorial entitled “Free 
Transfers,“ published in Armed Force of 
July 23, 1949, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the editorials 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 975) to provide for enlist- 
ments in the National Military Establish- 
ment and assignment by the Secretary of 
Defense, introduced by Mr. LopcE, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe the Secretary of 
Defense is authorized to accept enlistments 
in the National Military Establishment of 
qualified persons not less than 17 years of 
age for periods of 2, 3, or 4 years: Provided, 
That upon enlistment such persons shall be 
assigned to serve in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force as required, and all perti- 
nent laws, orders, regulations, and other 
directives applicable to enlisted personnel of 
the service to which assigned shall be appli- 
cable to such enlistees during their service 
therein. The Secretary of Defense is further 
authorized to reassign such persons to any 
other service as required during their terms 
of enlistment, 


The editorials ordered to be printed in 
the Record on request of Mr. LODGE are 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Post of February 21, 1951] 
INFANTRYMEN 


The zeal and heat of the debate on how 
many troops we will send to Europe presup- 
poses that we have troops galore, legions just 
waiting to climb on a boat and sail. The 
first-class infantryman is very scarce. 

While the more glamorous services of the 
Air Force and Navy skim the cream of the 
manpower to such an extent that the Air 
Force has had to cut back call-ups of reserv- 
ists in order to train the glut of air crews, 
ground men, and technicians. They have 
60,000 too many men for their facilities. 
Meanwhile in Korea there is a desperate 
shortage of replacements. 

In this situation it seems rather futile to 
discuss limiting the numbers of troops sent 
to Europe, because we have none to send 
without stripping the training cadres to the 
bone. To the outsider it seems that the 
ground forces have been given the rawest of 
raw deals on the question of allocation of 
manpower. 

It seems about time for the service chiefs 
to get together and make a fair distribution 
of the fit, first-class men between the serv- 
ices. They know and reiterate constantly the 
problems of defending the United States and 
bolstering armed strength in Europe, yet the 
Army ground forces must always take what's 
left over after voluntary enlistments in the 
Navy and Air Force have skimmed the best 
of the men from a physical standpoint. 

The infantry has always been, and even in 
this atomic age, will continue to be the queen 
of battles. The need is for infantrymen and 
all the debates on how many to send to 
Europe will not prove a thing unless there 
are skilled, physically fit trained divisions. 

The Air Forces constantly din the theme 
that they cannot win battles on the ground, 
and the Navy cannot be expected to play an 
active role in ground combat. Yet all the 
fighting ‘in Korea, and all the fighting that 
there is likely to be, will reach its critical 
decision on the ground. 

Instead of instilling pride of organization 
and esprit de corps in crack infantry outfits, 
the tendency has been to make the infantry- 
man feel somewhat inferior—mere expend- 
able cannon fodder. Experience has shown 
that the infantryman properly trained with 
enough fire power is perhaps the most valor- 
ous individual in uniform and quite able to 
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survive even when the odds, as in Korea, are 
20 to 1. 

Tables of organization and schedules of 
training are all very well, but they are not 
divisions in being, ready to meet an emer- 
gency. The big task now seems to he to in- 
still some pride of regiment in the prospec- 
tive infantrymen, and then to bear down on 
creating the divisions which Senator Tarr 
discusses with such learned detail. 

The bleak truth is that we will not have 
real military strength and national security 
until adequate ground forces are trained, 
and our internal security is jeopardized 
while this vacuum exists. 


From Armed Force of July 23, 1949] 
FREE TRANSFERS 


Virtually every sincere, serious student of 
the unification dilemma is agreed that the 
ultimate goal would be attained much sooner 
if the services were not still saturated with 
officers so transfixed by the glories, traditions, 
and unassailable rectitude of their own par- 
ticular arm that they can countenance no 
other. Resignations, retirements, and attri- 
tion will correct this situation in time, but 
faster methods suggest themselves almost 
automatically. 

One of these has now reached the status of 
pending legislation, in the form of a proposal 
that voluntary individual interservice trans- 
fers, which have the sanction of the service 
Secretaries concerned, be freely permitted. 
For some unfathomable reason, there is 
powerful opposition to this bill—so powerful, 
in fact, that it seems destined to die by de- 
fault unless someone can coerce the House 
Armed Services Committee chairman, Repre- 
sentative CARL Vinson, Democrat of Georgia, 
to reverse his personal pocket veto. 

It would be interesting to learn what pos- 
sible arguments could be sustained against 
the proposal. Informed leaders with the best 
interests of the Nation and the services at 
heart—among them General Eisenhower and 
General Spaatz—have endorsed the principle 
of interservice transfers, and have portrayed 
them as potentially an effective instru- 
mentality in breaking down uniformed com- 
placance, intolerance, and prejudice. 

ey are, in effect, a varsity projection of 
tre “operation candid” transfers and ma- 
neuvers successfully launched within the 
service academies; and which were devised to 
give the embryo admiral and general a deep- 
er appreciation of the defense team concept, 
as well as give him a better appreciation of 
the capabilities and limitations of his part- 
ners on the team. 

It can be conceded that wholesale transfers 
tending to throw the Armed Forces out of 
balance obviously would be unthinkable. A 
provision stipulating that transfers could not 
be made except with the mutual consent of 
me two Secretaries involved would seem to 
provide ample insurance against such an 
eventuality. For that matter, the budget— 
as well as moderately inflexible tables of or- 
ganization—would tend to fix personnel 
transfer limits. 

Here again, however—as in the case of the 
NME reorganization—is a case wherein con- 
gressional sanction, while desirable, is not 
imperative. There is sufficient latitude in 
present administrative procedures for the 
assignment of personnel of one service to 
specific jobs with other services. Necessity 
demanded, and experience justified, a large 
scale precedent for interservice assignment 
in World War II. 

It was not uncommon during wartime to 
find, for example, Navy demolition experts 
traveling with, and engaging in combat 
alongside of ground force units. Air person- 
nel were attached to Army units, and vice 
versa, for effective liaison. Marines were 
trained at Army or air schools, and officers 
and enlisted men of all services were found 
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working side by side in certain intelligence or 
communications outfits. 

This universality of service and loss of spe- 
cial identity has been encouraged in the 
postwar Military, Naval, and Air Establish- 
ments, but on a somewhat limited scale. It 
would seem proper, legal, and justifiable, 
however, for an expansion of this basically 
correct idea, regardless of congressional neg- 
lect or recalcitrance. The authority for it 
exists, and the need for it is obvious. 

Whatever objections exist—and, frankly, it 
is difficult to perceive what they could be— 
should be thrashed out publicly and debated 
in Congress, not smothered in parliamentary 
pigeonhole, If Congress defaults its preroga- 
tive, there would be no recourse other than 
administrative action to achieve the desired 
goal. In view of this, it would be appropriate 
for the Defense Secretary to launch official 
studies designed to augment the intermin- 
gling and interservice assignment of the 
maximum number of personnel, so as to 
break down the arbitrary mental and physi- 
cal compartmentation which now stands as 
a basic threat against eventual unification of 
the Armed Forces. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949 RELATING TO RECRUITING AGRI- 


CULTURAL WORKERS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and I ask unanimous consent to make a 
brief statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Louisiana may proceed. 

The bill (S. 984) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, introduced by Mr. 
ELLENDER, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
the purpose of the bill to provide an ade- 
quate supply of agricultural workers in 
the continental United States by author- 
izing the Secretary of Labor to recruit 
workers from foreign countries within 
the Western Hemisphere or from Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico and to make them avail- 
able for agricultural employment in the 
United States. 

To carry out this purpose, the Secre- 
tary of Labor would be authorized to 
transport workers to and from the 
United States, and furnish them with 
maintenance, and such emergency med- 
ical care and burial expenses as may be- 
come necessary, while they are being 
transported by the United States or are 
at reception centers in the United States. 

The bill would also authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to provide assistance at 
reception centers to employers and 
workers in negotiating contracts of em- 
ployment, and to guarantee perform- 
ance of such contracts by employers. 
Employers would be required, as a con- 
dition to receiving assistance under the 
act, to agree to reimburse the United 
States for any expenses incurred by it 
under its guaranty, and for certain ex- 
penses—not to exceed $20 per worker— 
incurred by the United States in recruit- 
ing and transporting workers. The em- 
ployer would also be required to pay cer- 
tain amounts in lieu of the costs of re- 
turning fugitive workers to reception 
centers. 
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No workers would be recruited under 
the bill for employment in any area un- 
til certain findings have been made by 
the Director of State Employment Se- 
curity with respect to the need for such 
workers. 

The bill would exempt workers re- 
cruited under its provisions from sorial- 
security taxes and benefits, and from the 
head tax required under the immigra- 
tion laws. 

The bill covers workers performing 
services or activities specified in section 
3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 or section 1426 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code—social-security tax pro- 
visions—and expressly includes those 
engaged in horticultural employment, 
cotton ginning, and compressing, crush- 
ing of oilseeds, and packing, canning, 
freezing, drying, or other processing of 
perishable or seasonable agricultural 
products. 

The bill would be effective only until 
December 31, 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


A bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new title to read as follows: 

“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in 
such production of agricultural commodities 
and products as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems necessary, by supplying agricultural 
workers from foreign countries within the 
Western Hemisphere (pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and such 
countries) or from Hawaii or Puerto Rico, 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

“(1) to recruit such workers (including 
any such workers temporarily in the United 
States); 

(2) to establish and operate reception 
centers at or near the places of actual entry 
of such workers into the continental United 
States for the purpose of receiving and hous- 
ing such workers while arrangements are 
being made for their employment in, or de- 
parture from, the continental United States; 

“(3) to provide transportation for such 
workers from recruitment centers outside 
the continental United States to such re- 
ception centers and transportation from 
such reception centers to such recruitment 
centers after termination of employment; 

“(4) to provide such workers with such 
subsistence, emergency medical care, and 
burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial 
expenses in any one case) as may be or be- 
come necessary during transportation au- 
thorized by paragraph (3) and while such 
workers are at reception centers; 

(5) to assist such workers and employers 
in negotiating contracts for agricultural em- 
ployment (such workers being free to accept 
or decline agricultural employment with any 
eligible employer and to choose the type of 
agricultural employment they desire, and 
eligible employers being free to offer agricul- 
tural employment to any workers of their 
choice not under contract to other em- 
ployers) ; 

“(6) to guarantee the performance by em- 
ployers of provisions of such contracts relat- 
ing to the payment of wages or the furnish- 
ing of transportation. 

“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made avail- 
able under this title to any employer unless 
such employer enters into an agreement with 
the United States— 
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“(1) to indemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer's contracts; 

“(2) to reimburse the United States for 
expenses incurred by it in the recruitment 
and transportation of workers under this 
title in such amounts, not to exceed $20 per 
worker, as may be agreed upon by the United 
States and such employer; and 

“(3) to pay to the United States, in any 
case in which a worker is not returned to 
the reception center in accordance with the 
contract entered into under section 501 
(5), an amount determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be equivalent to the cost of re- 
turning such worker from the place of em- 
ployment to such reception center, less any 
portion thereof required to be paid by other 
employers. 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this 
title shall be available for employment in any 
area unless the director of state employment 
security for such area has determined and 
certified that (1) sufficient domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified are not 
available at the time and place needed to 
perform the work for which such workers 
are to be employed, and (2) the employment 
of such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this 
title who are not citizens of the United 
States shall be admitted to the United 
States subject to the immigration laws (or 
if already in, and otherwise eligible for ad- 
mission to, the United States shall be per- 
mitted to remain therein) for such time and 
under such conditions as may be specified 
by the Attorney General but, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law or regulation, 
no penalty bond shall be required which 
imposes liability upon any person for the 
failure of any such worker to depart from 
the United States upon termination of em- 
ployment. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
paragraph as follows: 

“*(C) Service performed by foreign agri- 
cultural workers under contracts entered 
into in accordance with title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 

“(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subpara- 
graph as follows: 

() Service performed by foreign agri- 
cultural workers under contracts entered into 
in accordance with title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 

“(c) Workers recruited under the provi- 
sions of this title shall not be subject to 
the head tax levied under section 2 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 (8 U. S. C. sec. 132). 

“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized: 

“(1) to enter into agreements with Fed- 
eral and State agencies; to utilize (pursuant 
to such agreements) the facilities and serv- 
ices of such agencies; and to allocate or 
transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reim- 
burse such agencies for expenses in connec- 
tion therewith; 

“(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and 
uncompensated services; and 

“(3) when necessary to supplement the 
domestic agricultural labor force, to coop- 
erate with the Secretary of State in nego- 
tiating and carrying out agreements or ar- 
rangements relating to he employment in 
the United States, subject to the immigra- 
tion laws, of agricultural workers from for- 
eign countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“Sec. 508. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) the term ‘agricultural employment’ 
includes services or activities included within 
the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or 


section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, horticultural employ- 
ment, cotton ginning and compressing, 
crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, can- 


ning, freezing, , or other processing 
of perishable or seasonable agricultural 
products. 


“(2) the term ‘employer’ includes asso- 
ciations or other groups of employers. 

“Sec. 509. No workers shall be made avail- 
able urder this title for employment after 
December 31, 1952.” 


INVESTIGATION OF OPERATION OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
myself, I submit for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution authorizing an investi- 
gation of operation of Federal Govern- 
ment activities in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 87) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of the 
operation of Government activities in the 
State of Mississippi with a view to ascertain- 
ing (1) the extent to which improper or cor- 
rupt political or other influence has been 
used or exerted in such State in connection 
with the activities of any department or 
agency of the Government or any benefits or 
services granted by any such department or 
agency, (2) the extent to which contractors 
have been required to make political or 
other contributions in order to obtain Gov- 
ernment contracts in such State, (3) the 
extent to which Federal offices and positions 
in such State have been bartered or sold. 
(4) whether such improper or corrupt politi- 
cal or other influence has been brought to 
bear upon Federal officers in connection with 
the investigation and prosecution of persons 
suspected of or charged with offenses against 
the United States, and (5) any other matters 
which the committee, or duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, deems advisable con- 
cerning the efficiency of the operations of 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment within such State. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, not 
later than January 31, 1952, the results of 
such study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$10,000 (in addition to amounts heretofore 
made available to the committee), shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee or subcommittee, as the case 
may be. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2262) to authorize the 
attendance of the United States Marine 
Band at the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the fortification of Dorchester Heights, 
Mass., and the evacuation of Boston, 
Mass., by the British, to be held in South 
Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT WASH- 
INGTON-LINCOLN CELEBRATION, FRED- 
ERICK, MD. 


[Mr. BUTLER of Maryland asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by Senator MARTIN be- 
fore the Washington-Lincoln celebration of 
the Republican Clubs of Frederick County, 
at Frederick, Md., on February 24, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DUFF BEFORE REPUBLICAN STATE CON- 
VENTION OF MICHIGAN 


{Mr. DUFF asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an extract from 
the address delivered by him before the Re- 
publican State Convention of Michigan on 
Saturday, February 17, 1951, at Detroit, Mich., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PEACE OR WORLD WAR III?—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR DUFF 


Mr. DUFF asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the question, Will It Be Peace or World 
War III? delivered by him on February 25, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MAN OF THE SOUTH FOR 1950—ARTICLE 
BY HUBERT F. LEE 


Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Man of the South for 1950,” written by 
Hubert F. Lee, and published in a recent 
issue of Dixie Business, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SON DIES IN KOREA; “WHY?” ASKS HIS 
DAD—EDITORIAL FROM ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


[Mr. DIRKSEN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Son Dies in Korea; ‘Why?’ Asks His 
Dad,” published in the Times-Union, of 
Rochester, N. Y., of December 12, 1950, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SMALL BUSINESS AND TAXATION— 
LETTER FROM C. WILSON HARDER 


[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter sent 
to Senator OMaRgON ET by Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder, president of the Natitonal Federation 
of Independent Business, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


SOUTH DAKOTA NEWSPAPER POLL ON 
FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 
[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a newspaper poll 

regarding American foreign policy and na- 
tional defense, conducted by the Daily Argus- 

Leader, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
editorials commenting on proposed amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act, published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, the Providence Journal, the 
Galveston Tribune, and the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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CIVIL DEFENS: AND PUBLIC WELFARE— 
STATEMENT BY AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION ` 
Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a statement 

entitled “Civil Defense and Public Welfare,” 
prepared by the American Public Welfare 

Association, which appears in the Appendix.] 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST—RE- 
MARKS BY EARL J. McGRATH, UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp remarks 

made by Earl J. McGrath, United States 

Commissioner of Education, at a luncheon 

honoring the four high-school winners of 

the Voice of Democracy contest, held at the 

Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on Febru- 

ary 22, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INADEQUACY OF SCHOOL PLANT 
FACILITIES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to take 1 minute in 
order to make a very brief statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take 1 minute to throw light on a serious 
school problem that is facing the entire 
Nation. Many school superintendents, 
principals, board members and other 
school executives, as well as vast seg- 
ments of the general public, have be- 
come deeply concerned over the general 
inadequacy of our school plant facilities. 
I have had numerous communications 
from all parts of the State of Minnesota 
showing that school operations cannot 
continue as they should in many com- 
munities unless materials are made 
available for expansion of present school 
facilities. 

Because of the seriousness of this im- 
portant school problem, I submitted a 
letter on February 24 to Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. In my letter to Mr. Wilson 
I attached brief statements from school 
administrators of Minnesota pointing out 
the immediate need for more school fa- 
cilities. Because of the necessity of ade- 
quately providing school buildings for the 
children of America, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks my 
letter to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, together 
with the brief statements from Minne- 
sota school executives. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 24, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Witson: School administrators 
and the public as well are being disturbed 
over the possible curtailment of school- 
building construction. Many Minnesota 
schools, for example, are now reporting to 
me that they are some 20 years behind in 
providing necessary school-plant facilities. 
Educators and the public are equally con- 


cerned about shortages of school equipment 
and school busses. 

Following the depression of the thirties, 
many school districts had planned construc- 
tion during the years 1941 and 1942, but 
were deterred from proceeding with such 
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construction because of World War II. These 
same school authorities, in many cases, now 
find themselves at this late date in position 
to start construction only to live in fear 
that the unavailability of critical materials 
will prevent the long-needed expansion of 
their school-plant facilities. 

The overcrowding of the schools of our 
Nation is becoming more critical year after 
year. As evidence of this ever-increasing 
space problem is the fact that the elemen- 
tary-school enrollments alone in the United 
States are now up to 23,561,000, which is 
920,000 or nearly 1,000,000 above that of a 
year ago. I am informed that in 1954 the 
schools of our country can expect an elemen- 
tary-school enrollment of upwards of 30,000,- 
000 pupils. War and postwar increases in 
birth rate have added to congested class- 
rooms throughout the Nation. A great many 
schcols have found it necessary to provide 
only half days of instruction, which, by any 
educational standards, is unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, it has been a general practice to 
use special-purpose classrooms by partition- 
ing off parts of gymnasiums, hallways, stages, 
and basement rooms. 

Large population shifts necessitated by 
World War II and to a lesser extent by the 
present crisis have caused sudden and sub- 
stantial increases in school enrollments in 
addition to normal increases. In many cases 
school enrollments in urban and suburban 
areas have increased several hundred percent 
during the past decade. For example, the 
city of St. Louis Park, Minn., which is ad- 
jacent to the city of Minneapolis, has grown 
from 7,700 population in 1940 to 22,495 in 
1950. Likewise, the school population of St. 
Louis Park has increased from 1,765 to 4,700 
in this 10-year period. 

From a maintenance point of view, school- 
plant facilities have been further retarded 
because of depression and war. Funds were 
not available in many instances during the 
thirties to maintain schools in proper state 
of repair. During World War II, the lack of 
materials and the unavailability of skilled 
labor only added to critical school repair and 
upkeep problems. 

It is, therefore, my desire to urge upon 
you, as Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, to give your most careful study 
and attention to the problems of school con- 
struction and school repair. Materials must 
be made available to provide for an adequate 
number of new buildings and to keep in 
proper state of repair those buildings that 
are now in use. Problems surrounding the 
production of sufficient equipment to fur- 
nish the schools as well as the busses to 
transport the students to them are equally 
deserving of priority consideration, 

For your information I am attaching state- 
ments from Minnesota school administrators 
that give specific instances of the need for 
more adequate school facilities in many com- 
munities. 

Our Nation will be only as strong as its 
people are capable of meeting its problems 
and challenges. 

The education of our young men and 
women is a basic essential of all society. It 
is as much a bulwark to our democracy dur- 
ing the time of crisis as it is a builder of 
our society during the time of peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eowarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
MEMORANDUM 
FEBRUARY 24, 1951. 

The following are excerpts from letters 
that I have received from school administra- 
tors in the State of Minnesota: 

Mr. A. A. Vollbrecht, member of board of 
education, Independent School District No. 
21, Fergus Falls public schools, Fergus Falls, 
Minn.: 

“Our program calls for the construction of 
a new-senior high school, remodeling of our 
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junior high school, construction of a new 
grade school, and additions to two other 
grade buildings. This amount of construc- 
tion is needed to house the present popula- 
tion of our community, not considering any 
future growth. 

“We urge that you make every effort to 
keep schools and materials needed for their 
construction on a high-priority basis.” 

Mr. H. P. Dubke, superintendent, North 
Mankato public schools, North Mankato, 
Minn.: 

“We hope the Government ban on certain 
types of construction will leave ample mate- 
rials for school-building purposes. Our local 
project is not a replacement as we must still 
plan to keep and use our present facilities 
that date back to 1890 in construction.” 

Mr. M. O. Zenner, executive secretary, 
Civic and Commerce Association, Inc., Fergus 
Falls, Minn.: 

“Fergus Falls has been battling with a 
shortage of school room for the past 15 years. 
We have now approved a site and bonds for 
construction of a very much-needed new 
senior high school unit. We were forced to 
curtail construction of a school addition in 
1941 because of shortage of materials. 

“We are now again in a position to build 
and want to make sure by urging that you 
do everything within your power to keep our 
schools and their needs on a priority basis.” 

Mr. A. I. Jedlicka, superintendent, Proctor 
public schools, Proctor, Minn.: 

“We are confronted with building addi- 
tions to our schools that would cost us ap- 
proximately $300,000 and unless we can get 
the materials we cannot build now and 
how will we know that the future won't be 
any worse that at the present time? If we 
are strong today, it means that our schools 
have made us so, perhaps more than any 
other institution and if we are going to be 
strong in years to come, we must not neglect 
our schools today.” 

Mr. Irwin T. Mickelson, superintendent, 
Le Sueur public schools, Le Sueur, Minn.: 

“In 1954 the United States schools can 
expect an elementary school enrollment of 
30,000,000 pupils as compared to 23,561,000 
this year. The 23,561,000 pupils have every 
classroom packed this year and where the 
additional 6,500,000 children are going to be 
put is a problem that must be faced by every 
man and woman in this country. It will be 
necessary to provide 25,000 new classrooms 
and 15,000 new busses each year for the next 
several years. As these children, advance 
through the school system it will be necessary 
to provide space, teachers, and equipment for 
them. These children cannot be ignored and 
shrugged off as a problem that can be taken 
care of in the future. Action is essential and 
it must be done now. We must choose be- 
tween an educated populace which will de- 
fend democracy and carry it forward or turn 
loose hordes of young men and women who 
will be totally unprepared to meet the prob- 
lems facing them.” 

Mr. Harold R. Enestvedt, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis Park public schools, St. 
Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

“Whatever you can do to help the cause of 
education will be duly appreciated by our 
board of education, our staff, the parents, 
and certainly the thousands of boys and 
girls who deserve the best education so that 
we might preserve our democracy.” 

Mr. James K. Michie, superintendent of 
schools of Hibbing and president of the Min- 
nesota Council of School Executives, Hib- 
bing, Minn.: 

“If the public schools in this country are 
not going to bog down entirely during the 
years to come, it is our belief in Minnesota, 
and I am sure the school administrators 
throughout the Nation agree, that ODM and 
NPA must bring into their planning groups 
some leaders from the field of education. 

“The 500 members of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil of School Executives will greatly appre- 
ciate your contacting the National Produc- 
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tion Authority and also the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in an attempt to cause them to 
bring into their planning the needs of the 
all-important public-school program of this 
State and this country. We consider this the 
most important request that has ever been 
made of these offices by the school super- 
intendents of Minnesota.” 


RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
reasons I am about to state, I ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute for Senate 
amendment No. 72, which I submitted 
the other day in connection with the re- 
negotiation bill, a rewritten amendment. 

The Senate will recall that when the 
renegotiation bill was before the Senate, 
I participatec in a colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Grorce] in regard to what I consid- 
ered to be the need for an amendment 
which would authorize the renegotiation 
officials and the Court of Tax Appeals to 
take into account certain serious hard- 
ship cases which are pending, so as to 
permit the doing of equity and justice in 
connection with those cases. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia agreed that he would 
take to conference an amendment which 
sought to alleviate the type of injustice 
about which I was talking. The amend- 
ment was hastily drafted on the floor of 
the Senate, and was submitted. 

In further discussions, it was discov- 
ered that it would be desirable to modify 
the amendment somewhat in order to 
carry out the intent of the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Therefore, legisla- 
tive counsel redrafted the amendment. 

I am assured that the substitute which 
I now offer is germane to the amendment 
which I in fact offered the other day and 
which it was agreed should go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is the object of 
the Senator from Oregon in presenting 
the substitute now to have it printed, in 
order that it may be referred? The bill 
has already been passed, of course. Let 
me inquire what the Senator’s object is? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I understand 
that the bill has been passed. I simply 
wish to make this record here, so that 
the Senator from Georgia can use it in 
the discussion which will occur in the 
committee of conference. I now seek 
only to have the redraft of my amend- 
ment printed, for the use of the con- 
ferees. I am not asking the Senate to 
adopt the substitute, although it is ger- 
mane to the amendment which already 
has been adopted. I am simply asking 
that the substitute be printed. The Par- 
liamentarian has advised me that if con- 
sent is given, the substitute can be 
printed and can be made available to the 
conferees, for their use. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING IN MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recor a statement I have prepared 
relative to the high cost of living, par- 


President, 
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ticularly its impact upon the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and to have printed at 
the end of my statement a telegram from 
the mayor of Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


On Sunday there was released a news 
story showing the cost of living in the city 
of Milwaukee as the highest of any city in 
the United States. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which had checked prices in 34 
big cities last October found that in Wis- 
consin's largest city a modest but adequate 
annual budget for a family of four would 
require an income of $3,933. Washington, 
D. C., was second in that such a budget 
would require an income of $3,926. In- 
cluded in the budget were costs of goods, 
rents, services, personal taxes, sociel-secu- 
rity deductions, occupational expenses, and 
life insurance. 

In the city of Milwaukee there is a high 
cost of living committee appointed by Mayor 
Zeidler which has been working on this 
critical problem. Today J received a tele- 
gram from Mayor Zeidler expressing his 
deep concern over the inadequacy of the 
checks thus far against the continued ram- 
pant high cost of living. I believe that the 
mayor reflected the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of his great city, Certainly, the middle- 
income and low-income bracket people of 
the Nation have more and more been 
squeezed by the price spiral. 

This has been cue in considerable part 
to tne fact that the administration un- 
fortunately failed to use for a long, long 
time the powers which Congress gave it to 
control inflation. The administration has 
been critical of the price-control law which 
Congress wrote. But even if the law were 
as inadequate as the administration con- 
tends (and I for one very definitely dis- 
agree that it is so inadequate), even if that 
were the case, the administration has hardly 
demonstrated a driving will, intention, and 
organization to set the situation right. In- 
stead, it has stumbled and fumbled in a 
way that makes every American wonder 
whether a single constructive lesson was 
learned from our World War II OPA-WPB 
experience, 

Moreover, the administration has chosen 
to convey to the American public the im- 
pression that it could “have its cake and 
eat it too.” It has given the impression to 
organized labor, for example, that wages 
could continue to rise without a resultant 
rise in prices, It has given the impression 
that strikes could occur as usual, ignoring 
the consequences of the loss of production 
in aggravating inflation. 

It is obvious that speeches are not going 
to solve this problem, but that decisive 
action on the part of price and wage sta- 
dilization officers are necessary. Obviously, 
sacrifices on the part of every American 
will be necessary if this inflation problem is 
to be met head-on. And when I say every 
American, I mean business, labor, agricul- 
ture, and, yes, government appointive and 
elective officers as well. 

There has been too much greed in too 
many quarters, and this greed has not been 
confined to any one single economic group. 
There has been too much of a tendency to 
pretend that only the other fellow must 
make sacrifices. Inflation, however, is not 
the sort of situation that George—the other 
fellow—can take care of. Just how much 
can be accomplished at this late stage in 
reversing the forces of inflation is open to 
serious doubt. Inflation tends to be irre- 
versible in a period such as this. At least, 
however, we can secure sound, sensible ad- 
ministration so that inflation makes no fur- 
ther headway over and above its present 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 26, 1951, 
Senator ArexaNDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I call your attention to the news story of 
Sunday, February 25, that the cost of living 
in Milwaukee is the highest in the United 
States as of October 1950. Since that month 
the forces of inflation in this locality have 
continued to operate so that undoubtedly 
the cost of living is higher. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics a modest budget 
for a family of four in Milwaukee is $3,933, 
meaning that an average earner should make 
$76 a week. I urge you to place into early 
effect necessary checks on this trend to pro- 
tect large sections of middle- and low- 
income groups from great impoverishment, 
Frank P. Zrrbr n, 

Mayor of Milwaukee, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message frrom the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1) to 
authorize the payment by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous 
indemity to survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces who die in active serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
ALLEN of Louisiana, Mr. Traduk, Mr. EL- 
LIOTT, Mrs. Rocrers of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KEaRNEY, and Mr. O’Konsxi were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2262) to 
authorize the attendance of the United 
States Marine Band at the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the fortification of Dor- 
chester Heights, Mass., and the evacua- 
tion of Boston, Mass., by the British, to 
be held in South Boston, Mass., on March 
17, 1951, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 1001) to author- 
ize the construction of modern naval 
vessels, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further routine matters, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 1. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To Senate 
bill 1 the committee has reported an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which will be regarded as the text of 
the bill. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 3 
Š Mr. JOHNSON of Texas obtained the 

oor. 
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Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a quorum call on 
condition that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield under those conditions, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
this is a very important bill. Inasmuch 
as the announcement that we would not 
have a quorum call immediately upon 
convening was made only yesterday, now 
that routine morning business has been 
transacted, I deem it important to have 
a quorum call before the Senator from 
Texas begins his presentation. I ask 
the Senator from Texas not to yield for 
insertions in the Record after he begins 
his remarks. That is the only way we 
can proceed in an orderly manner. 
Senators who desire to transact routine 
business should be on the floor at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Nixon 

Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Carlson Jenner Pastore 
Case Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Russell 

Cha vez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. O. 
Duff Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Flanders McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George Magnuson Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Hayden Martin Young 
Hendrickson Millikin 

Hennings Monroney 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from Connecticut [Mr, 
Benton and Mr. McManon] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SmaTHERS] are absent on public 
business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
ster], the Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Babes], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] is absent on official business of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from Texas [Mr, 
Jounson] has the floor, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we have arrived at a moment 
in history when we must decide whether 
we shall indulge ourselves again in the 
temporary and false comfort of unpre- 
paredness, or whether we shall take the 
realistic, hard-headed course of full pre- 
paredness. 

A prepared nation can control its own 
destiny. An unprepared nation has its 
destiny controlled by aggressors 

From the lessons of history as I read 
them, the last remaining hope for peace 
in the world is for America to give evi- 
dence of its determination and its ca- 
pacity to defend the peace. 

Mr. President, in 1945 there were 
1,820,000,000 people in the western 
sphere. Today there are only 725,000,- 
000 people in this same sphere, a reduc- 
tion of more than a billion people. 

In 1945 there were 193,000,000 people in 
the Soviet sphere. Today there are 795,- 
000,000 people under the iron heel of the 
Politburo, while 740,000,000 people claim 
neutrality. 

While the number of free people in the 
world has been more than halved in only 
5 years, the number of people behind the 
iron curtain has increased over four 
times as the Soviet Union blackjacked its 
way to further conquests. 

The free are now outnumbe ed. The 
swift passage of time has balanced the 
manpower scales against us, 

Too often, we have neglected to follow 
the teachings of the old proverb, “Do not 
put off until tomorrow what you can do 
tc day.“ Instead we have twisted it 
around and said, “Do not do today what 
you can put off until tomorrow, because 
then you may not have to do it.” 

But we have always had to do it. 

We had better do today what should 
have been done in the many yesterdays. 

Unpreparedness is an invitation to dis- 
aster. 

The first essential of any preparedness 
program is now, as it has always been, 
the strength of our fighting forces under 
arms and in the Reserve. 

Technology has not outmoded this 
fundamental. Conquests are made by 
men. Men must be had to defend 
against the aggressors. No nation is 
prepared until its male citizens are 
trained to fight. 

The second essential of preparedness 
is the preservation of a constant state 
of readiness, 

Throughout our history one thing 
about America has been certain. Our 
enemies have been able to rely upon our 
weakness while we have not been able to 
rely upon our strength. 

Thus the two things that America 
must have now are men for the moment 
and reserves for the future. 

The legislation now before the Senate 
is designed to meet these two compelling 
needs. 

This bill does two things. It enables 
the military to raise an Armed Force of 
3,500,000 men, and it assures that this 
Nation will at all times have an adequate 
reserve of trained, seasoned men ready 
on short notice to meet any challenge to 
our national security. 

I realize that in this bill there are cer- 
tain departures from the course we have 
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been following during the past 2 years 
since the Selective Service Act was re- 
vived in 1948. This bill lowers the age 
of induction from 19, which was provided 
in 1948, to the age of 18. This bill ex- 
tends the term of service and training 
from 21 months, which was deemed 
adequate in 1948, to 26 months, which 
the committee believes is more realistic 
for present conditions. This bill makes 
the further provision that a number of 
men may be permitted to begin studies of 
critical subjects in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

These changes are not inconsistent 
with our experience and our practice 
during periods of emergency. The situa- 
tion existing in the world today is con- 
siderably different and far more serious, 
Mr. President, than the situation which 
existed in March 1948 when the selective 
service legislation was brought before 
Congress for action. 

The lowered induction age is entirely 
consistent with what this country has 
done in all periods of danger from the 
days of the colonial wars to the present. 
Eighteen-year-old men have served with 
distinction in all of the Nation’s strug- 
gles. It is neither novel nor unique for 
the 18-year-old to contribute a portion 
of his time to the defense of his country. 

Some, I realize, would prefer to exempt 
men of age 18 from service. This bill 
provides all the safeguards that we can 
afford for the 18-year-olds. 

So long as there are available I-A’s, 
useful IV-F’s, nonveterans, nonfathers, 
19 through 25, unculled on the local 
board's rolls, the 18-year-old will not be 
required to enter military service. 

To those who disapprove of making 
those between the ages of 18 and 19 eligi- 
ble, I urge a consideration of what they 
are saying. They will be saying that 
when the supply of eligible men is ex- 
hausted in the 19 through 25 age 
bracket, the Congress of the United 
States will not permit the military to call 
anyone else. Mr. President, we would 
thus be denying an imperative need. 
Such a course is not a responsible one. 
I do not believe that the Senators will 
-want to pursue it. 

If we do not authorize the military to 
take the men between 18 and 19, the 
only recourse that we can follow in meet- 
ing the demands for military manpower 
would be to require that the veterans of 
World War II, many of whom were 
called into the service at age 18, serve 
again. That is the only group of men 
left from which sufficient numbers 
could be drawn to bolster our military 
strength. 

Do you wish to say to the veterans of 
World War II that more is expected of 
them and their generation than is ex- 
pected of the generation now between 
18 and 19? I, for one, am unwilling to 
ask that they sacrifice more, under pres- 
ent conditions, 

Taking the men between 18 and 19 
will to a minimum degree disrupt their 
life or the life of the community. There 
is no logical, material difference between 
a man 18 to 19 and one 19 to 20, so far 
as concerns the point at which service 
eligibility now begins. 

Will a large number of young men be 
thrown into combat before they attain 
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the age of 19? Experience shows that it 
takes a minimum of 3 months for the 
Selective Service System to complete the 
induction process. Consequently, if the 
registration age is set at 18, a young man 
would be at least 18 years and 3 months 
old before he would be inducted. If we 
add to this the processing and travel 
frum his home to his first station, a 
minimum—as the bill now provides—of 
4 months of basic training, plus the nor- 
mal furlough time, small unit and 
technical training and travel time in 
going overseas, the chances are remark- 
ably small that substantial numbers of 
young men inducted for service will see 
combat before they have attained the 
age of 19 years. 

Mr. President, this estimate does not 
take into consideration the fact that the 
bill provides that where it is necessary 
to induct men between the ages of 18 
and 19, their selection shall be made in 
such a manner that the older individuals 
go first. Thus, those over 18 years and 
9 months would normally be the first to 
be selected. If that group were to be 
exhausted, those in the age group 18 
years and 6 months to 18 years and 9 
months would be the next selected, and 
so on down the line by quarters, but 
always with the older men going first. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
this bill protects those between the ages 
of 18 and 19 much more effectively than 
would a provision to set the induction 
age at, let us say, 184. This bill specifi- 
cally provides that the older men go 
before the younger; it requires that the 
supply of men between the ages of 19 
and 25 be exhausted before a man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 19 can be 
touched. This is the sequence of se- 
curity for those who fear for the welfare 
of young men between the ages of 18 
and 19. 

To those who may say that the age 
between 18 and 19 is too young, I would 
suy that we have no desire whatsoever 
to induct those between 18 and 19 or 
any other group merely because of their 
age. The underlying need to take those 
between 18 and 19 is the same as that to 
take any man in any age group. Our 
manpower reserve is small. Our danger 
is great. Underlying all of the study on 
the matter of inducting 18- to 19-year- 
olds is the frightening realization that 
tomorrow or next week or next year we 
may need all of the men we can find—all 
the men in all age groups—in order to 
ward off the bruta! blows of the aggres- 
sor. In that eventuality, all available 
manpower will be needed immediately. 
Any delay, even for a few hours, on that 
grim day, in making men available to 
selective service, might prove extremely 
costly to free men everywhere. 

The healthiest men, the men with the 
least responsibility to family or com- 
munity, will go first. Other groups will 
go as they are needed, if they are needed. 

I would remind the Senate that most 
of the men for our armed services will 
still be supplied by voluntary enlistments. 
Most of the men in our Navy and Air 
Force are today raised by that means, 
and will continue to be, in the future. 
This bill will primarily furnish men for 
the Army. I think I need not remind you, 
Mr. President, that few men are enlisting 
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in the Army today. The reason is ob- 
vious. Little can be done to build our 
forces by enlistment which has not al- 
ready been done. There, we are at a 
dead end. The program contained in 
this bill must be adopted if we are to 
build our Army to the strength which it 
needs in this hour of decision. 

With this legislation, it is unlikely that 
Congress will have to pass any further 
legislation for manpower short of total 
mobilization. At that time only an 
amendment making veterans eligible 
and increasing the age of eligibility will 
be necessary. 

Some argue that we should not induct 
men of 18 because some of our allies are 
not doing so. We had better be more 
concerned about and more watchful of 
our enemies at this critical hour than to 
be condemning the plans of our friends. 
Should we firmly and blindly resolve 
ourselves to remain weak because our 
allies may be weak? Or should we set a 
courageous example for free men every- 
where to follow? If we refuse to expand 
our strength, we may well be the last 
generation of Americans to enjoy liberty. 
What has taken centuries to build could 
then crumble overnight, never to be re- 
vived. 

Under this bill the men inducted into 
service will serve for 26 months, includ- 
ing time out for leave. 

The present law is 21 months. Twen- 
ty-one months was adopted in 1948 
when none of our troops were engaged 
in fighting. We of the committee do not 
believe that a 21-month period of serv- 
ice is now adequate. 

More time in the service is imperative 
for the combat efficiency of our troops. 

Subtract training time, 4 months; 
overseas transportation time, 2 to 3 
months; leave, 1 to 2 months; plus ad- 
ditional time for specialist training, and 
barely 12 months of a man’s time can 
be spent in effective service. With a 26- 
month term of service, it will be possible 
to receive the benefit of nearly 18 months 
of front-line service. 

This is more economical in terms of 
money and in terms of manpower. The 
longer the term of service, the more men 
are free from the duty of running the 
pipeline of transportation and supply 
for men going overseas and returning. 

The longer the term of service, the 
more specialized training can be given 
to our men, better equipping them not 
only for immediate service but for ulti- 
mate service in the Reserves. 

The longer the term of service, the 
more men we train for cadre duty, in 
the event that we need such men to 
help us train a larger army in a hurry. 

There is another important reason for 
this longer term of service. It is not a 
pleasant reason, but we must face it. 
Most of the men who are inducted 
through Selective Service will go into the 
Army. Our Air Force and our Navy are 
built upon 4-year enlistees and our Army 
is built upon 21-month inductees. 

Of the 50,000 casualties suffered by 
United States forces in Korea, the great 
majority of them—as I remember, a 
number in excess of 38,000—have been 
suffered by the Army. The ranks of 
trained, seasoned, experienced officers 
and men of the Army have been seri- 
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ously depleted. The men we have been 
losing were, by and large, the cream of 
the American Army. 

Only by extending the length of serv- 
ice to 26 months can we make and keep 
the Army at its necessary strength and 
efficiency. 

If we desire to have a more effective 
combat force, if we desire a more efi- 
cient use of military manpower through 
less waste in the pipeline abroad, if we 
desire more trained men, better trained 
in the technical mysteries of modern 
war, if we desire to build a technology- 
wise reserve for the future, we should 
extend the length of service. 

The bill provides that, in order to 
safeguard the necessary flow of scien- 
tific and technically trained men into 
the economy, 75,000 students shall be se- 
lected on a nonpartisan, competitive 
basis for college study, after they have 
completed their basic military training. 

These students would not escape serv- 
ice. Their liability for service would 
only be suspended while they equipped 
themselves with the training essential 
to the functioning of our economy. To 
guard against favoritism, these students 
would be selected by a civilian bipartisan 
board, nominated by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

It must be remembered that this would 
not be the only group entering college. 
There will be this year 65,000 ROTC stu- 
dents, 25,000 IV—F’s, 58,000 veterans, and 
148,000 draft-eligible men. Next year, 
there will be an increase to 90,000 in 
ROTC’s. This—plus women and those 
men under the induction age—would 
mean well over 300,000 freshmen. It 
would be unnecessary—from the educa- 
tional view—and unwise—from the se- 
curity view—to subtract greater numbers 
from our fighting strength in this hour 
of peril. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor would permit, I should like to finish 
my statement and then I shall be de- 
lighted to attempt to answer any ques- 
tions which may be asked. 

We do not accept the idea that all col- 
leges should be turned into military 
training camps. It would be most unwise 
to place our institutions of higher learn- 
ing under the thumb of the military. 
There could be no more certain step 
toward a militaristic state than that. We 
want to safeguard academic freedom. 
We do not want to reduce our learned 
professors to drill-master status. 

Involved as we now are in a struggle 
which could last a lifetime, we must 
adopt a course which will keep us strong 
10 years from now—not just for today. 

I do not believe it would be a re- 
sponsible discharge of our duty if we now 
enacted legislation to increase America’s 
strength and placed in that legislation a 
terminal date. We have no justification 
to say that as of a certain date the need 
for American strength will no longer 
exist. No man in this Chamber possesses 
the crystal ball with which to foretell the 
future. 

To accomplish the goal of strengthen- 
ing America for the future, this bill 
would require that each man trained for 
service would upon completion of his full 
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tour of active duty remain in the Reserve 
for a maximum of 6 years. His service 
and his value to his country would not be 
lost, nor would his soldierly skills be 
allowed to disintegrate. 

Beyond this, the bill provides that 
when the immediate need for rapid 
mobilization ceases, a program of univer- 
sal training shall be instituted, thus 
allowing us to cut down our large and 
expensive standing Army, and to. rely 
more on a seasoned, trained, ready, less 
expensive Reserve. This program shall 
be under predominantly civilian control. 
Such a program offering our young men 
4 to 6 months of basic training, would 
assure a constant level of strength and 
competence in our Reserve forces. 

Some wanted the program under all- 
military control. We concluded, how- 
ever, that such a training program 
should be under civilian control. 

Thus we have adopted the Compton 
Commission concept that the program 
shall be controlled by a board of three 
civilians; two military men, appointed by 
the President, confirmed by the Senate. 

The emphasis this bill places upon 
maintenance of an adequate Reserve is 
deliberate. America cannot afford to 
maintain at all times an excessively large, 
active-duty armed force, nor can this 
country indulge the repeated frenzy of 

. mobilizing in great haste once or twice 
each generation, 

An important aspect of national se- 
curity is the strength of our National 
Guard. At present, all men enlisting in 
the guard are exempt from the draft. 
This bill would not change the status of 
those in the guard now—it would be 
wasteful to pull these men out of the 
guard, waste their training, and impair 
the effectiveness of their units. 

This bill permits the guard to continue 
to accept men under 18 ½ years and to 
retain these men. This provision will 
continue until such time as the Secretary 

- of Defense finds that there are enough 
trained men available from other sources 
to maintain the required strength of the 
guard. 

This protects the Guard’s strength— 
and by so doing it protects the national 
interest. 

Very briefly, I have summarized the 
operations, the purposes, and the pat- 
tern of the bill. 

This bill is the product of the collec- 
tive judgment of the 13 members of the 
Senate’s Armed Services Committee. 
Tho bill was reported to the Senate by 
a unanimous vote of the 13 members of 
the committee. 

In preparing the bill, we have aimed 
at the target of as many men as we 
need as rapidly as we need them. Like- 
wise, we have tried to safeguard the men 
and the Nation from excessive zeal on 
the part of the military. 

Members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee certainly have made an effort to 
be prudent. 

It is now our duty to decide, with the 
guidance of our conscience and our 
vision, what we will do. 

I know full well that we face a grave 
responsibility as we deliberate here over 
legislation which will affect many homes, 
many young men, many families, 
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But I remind the Senate that the lack 
of adequate legislation on this subject 
will almost certainly affect all homes, all 
people, all families. 

The American people look to us for 
the leadership they desire and deserve. 
They want us to lead them forward 
through the uncertain future. 

Above all, I believe the American peo- 
ple want to be secure. They want to be 
prepared, If they are prepared, they 
will face the worst with calm courage 
and determination. 

The free world today awaits the lead- 
ership of America. America awaits the 
leadership of you and me. America de- 
serves that leadership. 

Unfortunately it is not in our power, 
or in the power of any citizen, to choose 
that we prefer to retain our comforts 
rather than to defend our Nation. 

That option now rests with the Soviet 
Union—not with us. 

This legislation proposed today—this 
legislation which will bolster our man- 
power reserve—will be insurance against 
this option ever being exercised. 

Mr. President, we cannot, we must not 
make the blunder of choosing a few 
months of self-indulgence now in return 
for eternal misery in the future. 

We are here to do, not what we would 
like to do, but what we should do and 
what we must do. The interests of the 
Nation must prevail. 

The facts before us are harsh. They 
are, nonetheless, real. We do not know 
how long this situation will continue. 

We do know that within the continen- 
tal United States today there is only one 
equipped, trained combat division of the 
United States Army standing ready to 
defend this land. 

We do know that we will live in con- 
stant, haunting fear unless we take the 
courageous steps needed to protect our 
Nation. 

Boldness and decision are required. 

The American people will not be timid 
in following the leadership we set for 
them here today. Let us not be timid in 
exercising it. 

This bill will give them the protection 
they expect yes, the protection they de- 
mand. They will gladly do their duty as 
Americans if we will give them the 
chance. 

Of some generations much is demand- 
ed in the way of sacrifice and service *o 
their country. The generation which 
was born in the half-light of peace in 
the twenties and thirties will willingly 
meet that demand today in order that 
America may remain free in the years to 
come. Have no fear of that. That is 
the kind of people Americans are. 

The shrewd and grasping masters of 
the Kremlin are no doubt watching our 
action here today with interest, hoping 
for the decision which we must not make, 
hoping that we will fail to act, as we 
must act. 

But, more important, the American 
people await our action. 

Shall we once more, by inaction, ex- 
tend to our Nation an invitation to dis- 
aster? 

Or shall we give the American people 
this bill which deepens our manpower 
pool by lowering the induction age? 
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Shall we give the American people this 
proposal which increases our combat ef- 
fectiveness by increasing the term of 
service? 

Shall we give the American people this 
legislation which will build our reserves 
for emergencies of the future? 

Shall we, through this measure, con- 
tribute to national preparedness, bolster 
our national security, insure our free- 
doms, our institutions, and our very 
lives? 

We shall, we must, with the guidance 
of God, here embark upon this course to 
redeem humanity. With the righteous 
strength, which centuries of freedom 
under God have given us, we cannot fail. 

Mr. President, I shall now be delighted 
to yield to other Senators, and I yield 
first to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
Arst I wish to complir.ent the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas on his ex- 
cellent presentation of the pending leg- 
islation. I also wish to commend the 
committee for the fine work it has done. 
In my opinion, the pending bill is one of 
the most important that will come before 
Congress during the present session. I 
wish now to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas one or two questions, if 
I may, particularly for emphasis. 

He stated that we had only one of two 
choices, namely, that we either had to 
call into the military service men below 
the age 19, or draft World War II vet- 
erans. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Did any witness 
appear before the committee to advocate 
that it would be better to draft World 
War II veterans, who had served their 
country already in combat, than to take 
men who had not served their country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 
the distinguished majority leader that I 
did not hear one single witness—and we 


. heard more than 100 witnesses—recom- 


mend to the committee that we redraft 
World War II veterans, many of whom 
had served at age 18, rather than dip 
into the 18- and 19-year-old pool. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the distinguished Senator, the commit- 
tee did not really have any choice in the 
matter. They had to go below age 19 
in order to get the manpower which 
would be needed for the armed services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator one or two more ques- 
tions with reference to the pending leg- 
islation. What did the testimony show 
as to the chances of a boy who was prop- 
erly trained of coming back from com- 
bat, as compared with one who was not 
properly trained? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The heads 
of the military services, testified that a 
man was a much better soldier and had 
a much better chance of protecting him- 
self if he had had an opportunity to get 
adequate training. The Senator from 
Arizona will no doubt remember the very 
eloquent words of General Eisenhower, 
when he pointed out to the committee 
the absolute necessity of giving all men 
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adequate training. He pointed out that 
the fields of Europe are now dotted with 
little white crosses, largely as a result 
of our failure to give our men adequate 
training. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand, 
much has been said with regard to draft- 
ing men 1814 years old rather than men 
18 years old. As a matter of fact, the 
pending bill really provides for the draft- 
ing of men of 18 years 11 months, and 
18 years 10 months. In other words, 
it scales the age limits, which the other 
provision would not have done. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. I would say to the distinguished 
majority leader that all members of the 
Armed Services Committee, who have 
been maintaining a constant surveil- 
lance of the Defense Department, are 
aware of the great wastage of man- 
power which has occurred in the past 
and is occurring now. With that in 
mind, we hesitated to set an arbitrary 
age of 18 years 6 months, or 18 years 7 
months, and say to the Defense Depart- 
ment, “You can take everybody over 
that age regardless of your needs.” 

Therefore, realizing that we had some- 
what of a mandate from Congress in the 
1948 act, in that Congress was willing 
to draft all men between 19 and 26 years 
of age, and realizing that there are still 
estimated to be available approximately 
800,000 men between the ages of 19 and 
26, the committee, in the bill which it 
ha: reported, says to the military au- 
thorities, in effect, Lou must take every 
one of the 19- to 26-year-old men before 
you can touch anyone between the age 
of 18 and 19 years.” 

Pursuing that reasoning one step fur- 
ther, we realized that there are some 
800,000 IV-F's in the country who are 
between the ages of 19 and 26. In that 
connection the committee says, “We 
want you to review every one of those 
800,000 IV-F’s, and you must induct all 
IV-F’s who can be made eligible under 
a lower test of mental eligibility before 
you take a single man of 18 years 11 
months, or 18 years 10 months, or 18 
years 9 months. Realizing that some 
570,000 college students were deferred 
for this year, and that June probably 
would be upon us soon after the passage 
of the pending bill, we said, “We want 
you to comb the 570,000 deferred stu- 
dents, from which group it is assumed 
you can get 200,000, and induct those 
who can be inducted from that group 
before you touch any 18-year-old men.” 

Realizing that there are approximate- 
ly 290,000 nonveteran, nonfathers be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26, who had 
been administratively deferred, the 
committee said, “You must take all of 
those men before you touch any 18- 
year-old. When, if, and after you have 
taken the 800,000 men between the ages 
of 19 and 26, the 200,000 college stu- 
dents, the 100,000 IV-F's, and the 300,- 
000 nonveterans, nonfathers, making a 
total of approximately 1,400,000 men, 
you may, under this bill, take those who 
are 18 years, 9 months to 18 years, 12 
months. When you have done that, you 
make take those who are 18 years 6 
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months to 18 years 9 months. After 
that you may take those who are 18 
years 3 months to 18 years 6 months.” 
However, under this bill no one is likely 
to be taken before he is 18 years and 3 
months old, because a man registers 
when he is 18 years old, and it takes 
about 90 days to induct him after regis- 
tration, 

Mr. McFARLAND, Would the Sena- 
tor mind explaining the provision in re- 
gard to the completion of high-school 
courses by boys now in high school. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No boy who 
is now in high school pursuing a satis- 
factory course of study may be taken be- 
fore he is 19 years of age. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Unless he has 
completed high school. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No boy who 
is presently in high school. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
there is no prohibition in the bill against 
sending boys under 19 into active com- 
bat. I am correct, am I not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
tor is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
indicate what the probability is of a boy 
under 19 actually engaging in active 
combat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A great 
deal depends, I think, on when the com- 
bat would occur. My guess is not an 
educated guess. It is no better than 
that of any other Member of the Sen- 
ate. However, I will say that the mili- 
tary authorities, beginning with Gen- 
eral Marshall and going through the 
list of members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, have stated that they felt that un- 
der the bill as they recommended it, 
without the priorities which the com- 
mittee put into it, they could not see any 
likelihood of sending boys under 19 into 
combat. However, they stated that if a 
restriction were put in the bill saying 
that no person may be shipped overseas 
or sent into a unit which is going into 
combat before he reaches the age of 19, 
they would be confronted with a very 
difficult situation. So, instead of plac- 
ing that restriction in the bill, which the 
committee carefully considered for the 
first week of the hearing, the commit- 
tee said, “How many men have you to- 
day?” They replied, “Roughly, two and 
one-half million.” We asked, “What is 
the ceiling on the armed services?” 
They said, Three and a half million.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. At that point 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Just a mo- 
ment. The Senator asked a question. I 
want to tell him what we have done 

Then we said, So you need an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 men?” 

They said, “Correct” 

We said, “You need a pipeline of 600,- 
000. That makes 1,600,000.” They re- 
plied, “That is correct.” 

So we took the groups which are un- 
touched, which add up to 1,400,000, and 
we said, Take those 1,400,000, and when 
you have taken all of them you can draw 
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on the last quarter of the group between 
18 and 19, and get 200,000” 

Therefore we attempted, by setting 
up priorities, to accomplish the purpose 
which the Senator has in mind, to in- 
sure that no person shall be sent into 
combat until he reaches the age of 19 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the infor- 
mation I am trying to elicit from the 
Senator, so as to give assurance to 
fathers and mothers that if this bill is 
enacted, as presented, the probability of 
a boy under 19 being called into active 
combat duty is remote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator that the Secretary of De- 
fense testified that it is unlikely that 
any person below 18 years and 6 months 
of age will be taken this year. The law 
requires that he be given 4 months’ train- 
ing and 2 weeks’ leave before going 
overseas. Two weeks are required for 
processing. That makes an additional 
month, or a total of 5 months. If a boy 
is taken at 18 years and 6 months, and 
has 4 months of training, 2 weeks of 
leave, and 2 weeks of processing, by that 
time he will be 18 years and 11 months 
of age. Then if he goes to the Pacific 
theater, which requires 2 months, he will 
be 19 years and 1 month of age before he 
arrives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago the 
Senator gave us some figures as to the 
needed manpower for our Armed Forces. 
I should like to ask him for a little de- 
tail. As I understand, the goal set is 
3,500,000 men by 1953. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Three mil- 
lion four hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand men. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Almost 3,500,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The state- 
ment is that the military authorities 
want to reach that goal as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the goal, at 
any rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They esti- 
mate that they will not be able to do 
it by June 30, although they hope they 
can. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
give us the breakdown of that figure as 
it relates to all the services? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Roughly, 
1,000,000 men for the Navy and Marines, 
1,016,000 for the Air Force, and 1,400,000- 
plus for the Army. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator has 
indicated, the manpower for the Navy 
and Air Forces is obtained on a more or 
less voluntary basis. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So long as 
we have a draft law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to the 
Army, the figure which the Senator 
stated was 1,000,000 plus. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
four hundred thousand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How does the Sen- 
ator expect to obtain them? He stated 
a moment ago that 800,000 would be ob- 
tained from the category of men between 
19 and 26. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sorry; 
I got the first part of the Senator’s ques- 
tion, and I was trying to give the answer 
to it. As I understand, the Senator wants 
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to know how we are going to get the 
1,400,000 for the Army. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator states 
that the number of men which will be 
needed for the Army under present plans 
is 1,400,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. About 
700,000 of those are voluntary enlist- 
ments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. From where would 
the Senator expect to obtain the others? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We estimate 
that we shall probably get 500,000 or 600,- 
000 under the terms of this bill. We are 
to have an Armed Force of 3,500,000. The 
bill would draft only about 500,000 this 
fiscal year. We would get a couple of 
hundred thousand from the Reserves. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator be 
more specific? A moment ago he indi- 
cated that 800,000 would be obtained 
from the group between 19 and 26 that 
are not married. From married men 
between 19 and 26, with no children, he 
expects to obtain 200,000. Am I correct? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. From the 
category of nonveterans and nonfathers 
there is a potential total of 290,000. The 
Senator gives that as an estimate of those 
who are available. 

I waut to be specific. The Senator 
from Louisiana wants me te be specific, 
but it is very difficult for the Senator 
from Texas to determine how many 
husbands now childless will show up with 
a child before they are drafted. We 
are starting now with an estimate of 
290,(00. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That, of course, will 
have tu be taken into consideration at 
the proper time. What I should like 
to find out is simply this: When will it 
become necessary to make the first call 
for boys under 19? In other words, I 
would like to find out where the men 
will be obtained before we dip dov-n into 
the group of 18 years and 9 months of 
age. I believe that if the Senator can 
give sufficient detail on that point to 
support his view, it will tend to give as- 
surance to fathers and mothers that they 
need not fear that a boy under 19 will 
be called for active combat. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I desire to 
be specific for the benefit of the Senator 
from Louisiana. I also desire to be 
frank. It is difficult for the Senator 
from Texas, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, or the Secretary of Defense to 
answer that question as specifically as 
the Senator would like. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
give us an estimate? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. It is diffi- 
cult to be as specific as the Senator from 
Louisiana wants us to be. The first 
Ting to determine is how large the call 
is. That will depend to some extent upon 
the facilities which are available to take 
care of the men. The military author- 
ities are asking the Appropriations 
Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee for authority to expand those 
facilities. 'The speed with which the 
men will be called will depend upon 
whether we give them such authority, 
and the speed with which they can ex- 
pand the facilities. We know that ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 men would be 
made eligible under the terms of the bill, 
before we touch the 18-year-olds. AS 
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to how quickly we can get the facilities 
ready to take care of the 1,400,000, the 
Senator’s guess is as good as mine. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense wandered 
into that field of speculation by saying 
that she was reasonably confident that 
not a single boy under 19 would be 
drafted before July of this year, and 
that during the entire fiscal year 1952 
no one under i8 years and 6 months 
would be called. That is assuming that 
we are not in total mobilization. b 

Mr. ELLENDER. I must have mis- 
understood the Senator from Texas. I 
understood him to say that the number 
of men needed for the Army is 1,400,000. 
Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. The 
Senator from Texas said 1,400,000 would 
have to be called before 18-year-olds 
could be taken. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Out of the three and 
one-half million men who will be taken 
for duty, what is the total number who 
will be in the Army? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
have that figure. We will have about 
1,400,000 in the Army. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many are in 
the Army now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A little more 
than 1,000,600. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A little more than 
1,000,000. So it is necessary to call about 
400,000? j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would be 
necessary to call only that number if 
those now in the service were frozen 
there for the remainder of their lives. 
But the Senator understands that the 
service of men in the Army is constantly 
ending? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; but 
in the meantime more men become 
eligible for duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I follow the 
Senator’s question. What he is not 
taking into consideration is that more 
than 800,000 men will leave the serv- 
ice during the coming year. They 
have served their time. They must be 
replaced. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I understand. 
But as men complete their term of serv- 
ice more men become eligible, as I have 
previously stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It must be 
remembered that it will be necessary to 
add a million men to the two and one- 
half million in order to get three and 
one-half million. In order to obtain this 
million by enlistments and induction, it 
is necessary to have a pipeline of 600,000. 
So we start out with a potential of 1,600,- 
000. Of that 1,600,000, 1,400,000 are in 
the 19- to 26-age group. So, assuming 
1,000,000 to be a mathematical certainty, 
there will be 1,400,000 in the priority 
groups and 200,000 from the 18-year-old 
groups. Does the Senator follow me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Judging from 
what the Senator has just said, the only 
class of boys under 19 who would be 
called would be those reaching 18 years 
and 9 months; I mean the probabilities 
are that that is what it will be rele- 
gated to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think it 
would be a safer statement to say 18 
years and 7 months or 18 years and 8 
months. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. So that if it requires 
as many as 90 days for induction, and, 
under the bill, a minimum of 4 months 
of actual training, then we can con- 
clude that no boy could be assigned to 
combat service until he has reached the 
age of 19 or more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. And if he should be sent 
to the Pacific area there would be 2 
months travel time added. The Sena- 
tor has made some valuable contribu- 
tions to the debate. He ought to add 
2 months travel time if the soldier goes 
to the Pacific. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would make 
him 2 months older. 

As I understand, the bill provides for 
Will the 
Senator from Texas be specific and tell 
us exactly how we would go about es- 
tablishing universal military training, 
and when it can be expected? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas cannot guess when the 
international situation will permit us to 
reduce the time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will he indicate the 
conditions under which universal mili- 
tary training may come into being? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
bill we provide for a 26-month pericd 
of time of service, but we also provide 
that when international conditions per- 
mit, the President may reduce the term 
of service from 26 months to 18 months, 
to 12 months, or not below from 4 to 6 
months. When international conditions 
permit, and we have an adequate re- 
serve; when we have a small standing 
army, it is contemplated that the Presi- 
dent will reduce the term of service from 
26 months to from 4 to 6 months, cutting 
20 months off the time of service, but 
never having it below 4 months. The 
bill provides that if the President does 
not do that, and if the Congress feels 
that the international conditions are 
such that the term of service should be 
reduced, and still have a basic training 
program of from 4 to 6 months, Con- 
gress itself could act so as not to require 
a man to give more than from 4 to 6 
months of service. The subcommittee 
did not include such a provision, but the 
full committee, after making several im- 
provements to the bill, wrote in an 
amendment providing that Congress 
could, by concurrent resolution, any time 
it saw fit, reduce the term of service. 

The Senator asked the question when 
this will be done. In connection with the 
adoption of universal military training, 
the bill provides that whenever interna- 
tional conditions, as determined by the 
President, permit a reduction in the term 
of service, he can take such action or 
whenever the Congress decides that we 
should make such reduction, it can do 
so by concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. Butsup- 
pose the time should come when the 
President could act, that is, if the inter- 
national situation should improve, as I 
understand from reading the report of 
the committee it states that the Presi- 
dent coul establish universal military 
training by merely issuing an Executive 
order eliminating all periods of service 
with the exception of providing for a 
minimum of 4 months and a maximum 
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of 6 months for 18-year-olds. Am I cor- 
rect in that statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ido not re- 
call that the report says that is the only 
way it can be done. It can be done either 
by Executive order of the President or 
by concurrent resolution of Congress. If 
the President reduces the period of serv- 
ice he can put UMT in operation by Ex- 
ecutive order, or Congress can put it into 
effect by concurrent resolution. 

Mr. EL*.ENDER. I am speaking sole- 
ly of universal military training. I am 
not talking about shortening the terms 
of service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The change 
can be made in two ways—either by 
Executive order of the President or by 
concurrent resolution of Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. I under- 
stand that. Assuming that the President 
should issue such an order, or that Con- 
gress should act, what then would be the 
procedure? Would boys of 18 years be 
inducted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the bill, 
as r ported, is passed, yes; they would 
be inducted to serve from 4 to 6 months. 
They would be inducted to serve for not 
less than 4 and not more than 6 months. 
They would be paid $30 a month. They 
would serve under rules, regulations, 
policies, and standards promulgated by 
a Universal Military Service Training 
Commission with a membership of five 
persons, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, con- 
sisting of three civilians and two active 
or retired members of the Regular com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At what age would 
boys be required to report for universal 
military training? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At 18. 

Mr. ELLENDER. From 18 to what 
age? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Every boy, 
when he became 18, would have to go 
into service and serve from 4 to 6 months. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Suppose he is in 
high school and has not completed his 
high-school course. Would he have to 
report for universal military training? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If his local 
board did not defer him. This is quite 
far off, and the standards and procedures 
will have to be prescribed by the Com- 
mission which the Senate will have to 
confirm when it is appointed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the rules and regulations and 
the procedures under which boys are go- 
ing into the service, that is, under uni- 
versel military training, will be worked 
out and prescribed by the Commission 
which is to be created under the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor, as usual, is correct. If the Senator 
will turn to page 54 of the report, he will 
find the following: 

The National Security Training Commis- 
sion will, subject to the direction of the 
President, establish policies and standards 
with respect to the conduct of initial basic 
military training (including the moral, reli- 
gious, recreational, informational, and edu- 
cational phase of such training). It will also, 
subject to the direction of the President, 
designate the Federal departments and agen- 
cies which will carry out such training, and 
all departments and agencies so designated 
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are required to carry out such training in 
accordance with the policies and standards 
prescribed by the Commission. 


Mr. ELLENDER. One more question, 
Mr. President, if the Senator from Texas 
will yield, and then I shall be through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOEY 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Texas yield further to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDFR. Is there any way by 
which the Congress could prevent the 
President from issuing the executive or- 
der, other than by simply repealing the 
act? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator mean whether there is any 
method by which the Congress could pre- 
vent the President from stopping induc- 
tions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I mean to ask 
whether there is any means by which the 
Congress could prevent the President 
from issuing an executive order setting 
un universal military training, except by 
repealing the act? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; not as 
I interpret this measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, if 
the President were to exercise his au- 
thority by means of issuing an Executive 
order on the subject, the Congress would 
have no power to prevent it, except by 
repeal of the act as a whole. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I under- 
stand the Senator’s question 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am trying to es- 
tablish whether by voting for this meas- 
ure we shall be voting to establish uni- 
versal military training. When we vote 
for this measure, are we voting to estab- 
lish universal military training? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the bill sets 
forth the procedure which must be ad- 
hered to in order to make universal 
military training come into being. The 
Senator has said that in order to pre- 
vent the President from exercising his 
right to establish universal military 
training, it would be necessary for the 
Congress to repeal the act as a whole. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect; but I wish to make clear to the 
Senator that this bill, as it is reported, 
contemplates that we shall adopt a uni- 
versal military training program of from 
4 Honths' to 6 months’ service, to be 
handled under the commission desig- 
nated in the bill. When and if and 
after international conditions permit, if 
the President does not choose to reduce 
the term of service. Congress can do so 
if it chooses. Of course, if neither of 
them acts, the situation is not altered. 

However, the committee realizes that 
we want to set up the machinery, adopt 
the principle, and pass the bill which 
will provide the standing reserves the 
Nation needs. We realize that we can- 
not go on with a standing army of three 
and one-half million men. We must give 
training to the men inducted, for a re- 
serve force is no good unless it is com- 
posed of trained men. The cheapest way 
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to do so is by means of the universal 
military training program. 

In this connection, we shall have on 
the commission some of the most com- 
petent men in the Nation; and in prin- 
ciple we have approved the recommenda- 
tions of the American Legion in regard 
to this program, 

We could pass a bill adopting a univer- 
sal military training program and at the 
same time provide that the act shall ex- 
pire in 4 or 5 years. We thought about 
that and gave consideration to it; but 
the likelihood is that we would then 
march up the hill and march down again. 
In other words, we would pass such a 
bill, and then would repeal the program 
before it ever went into being. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I understand all that. 
I simply wish to make it plain that by 
voting for this bill, we shall actually be 
establishing universal military training— 
which I favor. 

I repeat that it is tu be established by 
means of Executive order wher. the con- 
ditions warrant it; and the only way by 
which the President can be prevented 
from exercising the right given him by 
this bill is by having the Congress repeal 
the act. 

* JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. SOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to yield, first to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Is there not an additional way 
by which the Congress can always pre- 

„ent the President from establishing uni- 
versal military training, namely, by not 
appropriating the funds required for 
that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; and I 
am sure that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
other Senators realize that the program 
would not be very effective without the 
necessary appropriations. 

I think it is made clear in the bill and 
in the report that this measure au- 
thorizes a universal military training 
program to be conducted under the Com- 
mission to be nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to say that the advice 
from the Department of Defense is that 
under this bill no 18-year-old boy will be 
draf ted, in all probability, before the 1st 
of July 1951; and that no boy under 18 
years and 6 months of age will be drafted 
before July 1, 1952. Is that what the 
Senator said? Is that based upon—— 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Let me ask 
the Senator to wait a moment, please, 
so that I may answer the question he al- 
ready has asked me. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I intended 
to say that no boy between the age 18 
and the age of 19—if that is what the 
Senator means by an 18-year-old 
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boy”—will be drafted between now and 
July 1 of this year. 

Mr. TAFT. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And on the 
basis of the present ceiling, the present 
facilitiés, and the present plans, it is not 
anticipated that those below the group 
of 18 years and 6 months of age will be 
reached before the next fiscal year. 

Mr. TAFT. Is that based upon the 
assumption that by the 1st of July 1952 
we will have an armed force of 3,450,000 
men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Three mil- 
lion four hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand men. 

Mr. TAPT. Has Congress ever decided 
that we should have an armed force of 
3,450,000 men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Congress 
decided last August that there should be 
no ceiling. 

Mr. TAFT. In other words, Congress 
lifted the ceiling. However, is not the 
decision to be made by the Appropria- 
tions Committee this year whether the 
size of the Armed Forces shall be 
3,250,000 men or 3,500,000, or whatever 
figure may be decided upon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not wish 
to argue this matter with the Senator, 
but I should like to answer his question. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We did have 
ceilings on the number of personnel of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
as the Senator from Ohio knows. How- 
ever, last August Congress, by a very 
large vote in both Houses, passed a meas- 
ure suspending those ceilings until 1954, 
and in effect saying that we wish to re- 
move the ceilings because we do not 
think it is in the best interests of the 
Nation that we operate under them. 
Congress directed the military authori- 
ties to proceed with plans concerning 
manpower which may be approved by 
the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Has not the Senator from 
Texas just pointed out to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] that 
Congress retains control over this mili- 
tary training program because of the 
power of Congress to control appro- 
priations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is not 
one line in this bill which seeks to deprive 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
authority they now have. 

Mr. TAFT. But the point I wish to 
make is that no Congress has ever de- 
cided, as I understand the matter, that 
we should have 3,450,000 men in the 
Armed Forces. Should not we begin 
with the establishment of the size of the 
Armed Forces that is necessary before 
we draft 18-year-old boys to make up 
those forces? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Congress de- 
cided what the ceiling should be. How- 
ever, thereafter Congress in its wisdom 
decided—with the support of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, I belieye—that we should 
not retain that ceiling. So Congress sus- 
pended the ceiling and said, in effect, 
“The sky is the limit, subject only to the 
best judgment of the President and the 
best judgment of the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress.” 
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Mr. TAFT. But that decision has 
never been made, has it? Up to the pres- 
ent time no Congress has ever decided 
that we should have Armed Forces of 
3,450,000 men, has it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; and 
neither has any Congress decided that 
we should have an armed force of 
1,100,000 men. 

On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have said that it is in the best in- 
terests of the Nation to establish as soon 
as possible an armed force of 3,462,000 
men; and the Congress has decided to 
suspend the ceiling until 1954. 

If at the time that suspension of the 
ceiling was made, Senators wished to 
substitute a ceiling which would apply, 
they should have offered such an 
amendment to the bill, and in that con- 
nection should have provided that the 
ceiling would not be suspended. 

However, as recently as last August the 
Congress passed a bill suspending the 
ceiling, and saying, in effect, that the 
only control over the drafting of men 
into the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force shall be the control afforded by 
the Appropriations Committees. 

Mr. TAFT. But the Appropriations 
Committees have never exercised that 
authority up to this time, have they? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
doubt that at this very hour the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is meeting in 
its room downstairs and is exercising its 
judgment and authority. Ido not serve 
on that committee, and I shall not un- 
dertake to say what it will do. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], who now is in the Chamber, can 
answer questions about what the Appro- 
priations Committee has done in the way 
of providing appropriations to build up 
the Armed Forces to a strength of 
3,462,000 men. 

I was cheered yesterday by the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. Bear- 
ing in mind his views regarding a large 
Armed Force, which he has held for the 
past several years, and remembering his 
eloquent statements prior to World War 
II regarding the lack of danger and the 
great waste which was involved in add- 
ing to our forces, I was heartened when 
he said he was not in a position to say 
that 3,500,000 men were too many; and 
no one at this time contemplates going 
beyond 3,462,000. I understand the fig- 
ure is about 3,300,000 for the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that the 
latest decision by the Appropriations 
Committee, made less than 3 months ago, 
favored an Armed Force of 2,750,000 
men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I cannot 
testify as to what was the decision of a 
committee of which I am not a member. 
I may say to the Senator that I am un- 
aware of it, but the Senator’s colleague 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is present, and I shall be 
happy to yield to him to confirm the 
Senator’s impression. 

Mr. TAFT. I may ask my colleague 
from Massachusetts whether it is not a 
fact that 3 months ago the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for last year 
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recommended appropriations for ap- 
proximately 2,750,000 men in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot spe- 
cificially answer the question in that 
form. I do not remember the exact 
number. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee gave the armed services all the 
money it wanted, for the men available. 
What the Senator from Ohio asks is: 
Why did we select and justify the figure 
of 3,325,000 men now and 3,462,000 after 
July 1? My answer to that, or my un- 
derstanding of it is, that General Mar- 
shall told us that that was the thought- 
out, considered estimate of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for providing a ground 
force by which the Air Force could strike 
quickly, if trouble came, to provide suf- 
ficient ground troops to hold the stra- 
tegic areas, and to provide a sufficient 
Navy to keep the oceans clear and to 
transfer men and equipment to those 
areas. The Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered that such a number would con- 
stitute a well-rounded force able to 
strike quickly and to retalitate quickly, 
and upon which to build for the future, 
if it should become necessary. Is that 
not the idea of the Senator from Texas 
as to the basis for the figures in the 
pending manpower bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; I may 
say I am in general agreement with that 
statement by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. As I recall, during the first 
week of the 7 weeks of hearings, we con- 
sidered the general subject of manpow- 
er. At that time there was a ceiling of 
3,260,009 men. After we had proceeded 
for a matter of a week or 10 days, the 
Defense Department suggested to us a 
ceiling of 3,462,000. It was indicated 
that ti-ey planned to reach that ceiling 
as quickly as possible, and that they 
hoped to reach it by July 1 of this year. 
It was later testificd that they did not 
think they could get more than 3,325,- 
000 men by the first of the next fiscal 
year, based on the present number of 
enlistments and the facilities now avail- 
able. To reach the 3,462,000 figure in- 
volved almost doubling the Air Force. 
The instructions to the Air Force were 
to provide 94 groups as quickly as pos- 
sible, though the Air Force is unable to 
say chat it can double its personnel by 
July 1. But, as I understand, under the 
program evolved and legislation adopt- 
ed by the Congress suspending the ceil- 
ing until 1954, and in the light of de- 
velopments connected with the Korean 
incident, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
the approval of the Commander in Chief, 
have set the ceiling at 3,462,000, which 
per desire to reach as quickly as pos- 

e. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to point out 
that I am not saying that 3, 400,000 men, 
or 3,000,000, or any other figure sug- 
gested may be the proper one. The Sen- 
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ator heard me speak yesterday after- 
noon and is aware of the fact that I 
expressed the hope that we could hold 
the number te 3,000,000 men. But what 
I am pointing out is that Congress has 
never yet decided upon the matter. We 
are basing this proposed draft law on a 
number of troops which has never yet 
been decided upon by Congress. I mere- 
ly suggest that we are going about the 
job backward, that we should first de- 
cide how large an army we are to have 
before we undertake to determine how 
many men it will be necessary to draft 
in order to obtain it. That is the way it 
impresses me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas is unaware of any witness 
who appeared before the committee— 
and more than 100 witnesses appeared— 
who expressed the thought, the hope, or 
the desire, that we keep our Armed 
Forces below the figure of 3,462,000 which 
was set, The Senator from Texas thinks 
he ought to add to his reply to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, that the 
Congress decided last August that we 
would not be governed or controlled by 
a legislative ceiling. 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with that. 
I think it has to be determined from 
time to time. I have no objection to 
that. My only point is, I think Congress 
ought to determine it. Merely because 
the Chiefs of Staff say, “We would like 
to have this number of men,” the Con- 
gress ought not, before it has reached 
any decision as to the number, put its 
stamp of approval on that number to- 
day, and base all legislation for a period 
of 6 months on something which the Ap- 
propriations Committee will not decide 
until June. It seems to me to be a rather 
unsound procedure. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If it is not going to be nec- 
essary to draft, and if we are not going 
to draft, even under the figure of 3,450,- 
000 men, any boy under 18 years of age, 
6 months before July 1, 1952, why should 
we draft them at all? Why should we 
not leave them out of the picture? Why 
not make 18 ½ years the age at which 
boys may be drafted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the com- 
mittee felt that it wanted to operate on 
a day-to-day or month-to-month basis, 
and if the committee had been willing to 
proceed helter-skelter, taking a bite here 
and a bite there, that would have been 
the proper procedure. The committee 
attempted—and its action was unani- 
mous, I may say to the Senator—to pro- 
vide appropriate machinery and priori- 
ties. I think it would have been unani- 
mous even had the Senator been there, 
for, had the Senator possessed the in- 
formation presented by the 100 witnesses, 
I fee! confident he would have joined in 
the course which the committee unani- 
mously followed. We attempted to pro- 
vide the machinery and the priorities not 
merely for a 6-month program or for a 
1-year program, but one which would op- 
erate through the years. 

Under the bill as reported, the only 
thing it would be necessary to do, in the 
event of all-out war, would be to add to 
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the bill a small amendment providing 
that veterans now exempt under it shall 
not continue to be exempted—that their 
exemption shall no longer be in effect— 
and to increase the age limit. The bill 
provides machinery for a long-range pro- 
gram. After the colleges of the country, 
the representatives of the various profes- 
sions, the American Legion, tic Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the agricultural groups, 
the labor groups, and the farm groups all 
got together and agreed on the princi- 
ples, there was set down in the bill a 
long-range program for most efficiently 
utilizing the Nation’s manpower re- 
sources. We do not say that we shall 
take 18-year-olds, but set forth the 
priorities, specify those who should come 
first, and thus go down the list. Whether 
m-n in certain categories are taken will 
depend upon the circumstances in the 
future. I do not think this will come to 
pass, but I can unuerstand how, under 
the Senator’s philosophy—not being par- 
ticularly excited 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yiela? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When I 
finisii my sts ement, I shall yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under cer- 
tain phases of the situation which the 
Senator thinks may exist further down 
the road, aiter a few months, about 
which he may not be particularly con- 
cerned from the standpoint of safety, it 
is possible that under this bill we would 
not even take 19- or 20-year-olds for a 
period longer than 6 months. The Sena- 
tor from Texas, believes the danger to 
be such that, we ought to have the ma- 
chinery ready, in order that every per- 
son in this country may know where he 
fits into the program. If he is in the age 
group from 19 to 26, he ought to know 
that he is going to be called before his 
younger brotker is called, and he ought 
to know that, if he gets married, he is 
still going to be called. He ought further 
to know that if he is a IV-F, his classi- 
fication is going to be reviewed; and he 
ought to know that if he is qualified for 
combat, and is occupying a chair-corps 
job, the Preparedness Subcommittee is 
surveying all those matters in order to 
determine how many such jobs may be 
held by people with limited duty qualifi- 
cations. 

That takes care of 1,400,000, and after 
we get through with them, we say, “If 
you make your plans so that if you come 
in the first quarter, aged 1834 to 19, you 
can be called first.” Then they can make 
their plans. The reserves who are now 
being called up can find out what their 
situation is, and they will not be given 
only two weeks notice in which to leave 
a home on which they have a mortgage, 
and leave perhaps a wife and four or five 
children. 

This is a program regarding which all 
the groups concerned with manpower— 
labor, veterans, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, all of them—said, “Do 
not do this overnight, so that you will be 
coming in every 2 or 3 months offering 
amendments and changing the law here 
and there.” 

If we have total mobilization we will 
know the groups we will have to call on. 
So let us set up the program, and let the 
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conditions and needs determine when the 
men will be called. 

Some think we should take every one 
at 18% years whether he is needed or 
not; that when a boy finishes high school 
he should sit on the street and twiddle 
his thumbs until he becomes 1814 years 
of age, we will take him regardless of 
whether we need him or not. We feel 
that our bill does not make a boy 18% 
years old eligible for induction as quickly 
as the arbitrary 18-year provision 
would make him, because we require the 
authorities to show that they must have 
the men. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand from the 
newspapers that the Committee on 
Armed Services in the House has adopted 
the 18% -yes figure, and as I read the 
newspapers yesterday, General Bradley 
reluctantly agreed to that, on the theory, 
apparently, that we did not need those 
under 18 years and 6 months old. So it 
is not merely my opinion I am stating. 
I am asking the Senator for justification 
of the position taken by the committee 
on the 18-year figure. I think I under- 
stand the argument in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to answer the Senator on the two 
points he has mentioned. In the first 
place, he would be on safer ground if he 
would read the hearings instead of the 
newspapers, and get General Bradley’s 
views from the hearings. Iam told that 
General Bradley’s statement before the 
House committee was not that he fav- 
ored the age limit of 184 years instead 
of 18, but that he very strongly feels 
that the Senate committee provision 
should be accepted instead of the House 
provision. 

Of course, I have to rely on the news- 
papers for some of my information, and 
it is my information that the House 
Committee did not adopt any definite 
provision at all. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House, by one member of 
the House, providing for the 1812-year 
figure. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. TAFT. My understanding is that 
the bill was introduced at the request of 
the majority of the committee. I may 
be mistaken as to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand the committee has not taken any 
action in regard to the matter, and has 
not heard from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It heard from General Bradley 
yesterday, and his statements as quoted 
in the newspapers are in direct conflict 
with his testimony before the Commit- 
tee. I am informed by Mr. Lovett and 
others that General Bradley is asking 
for an opportunity to appear again be- 
for the committee, and to reiterate the 
statement he made before our commit- 
tee, namely, that he thinks we should 
make available the 18-year-olds when 
as, and if needed. 

Mr. TAFT. Is there not some reason 
for limiting the pool of possible draftees 
to the actual requirements? If the 
Army feels that this pool is 600,000 
larger than it needs, as it apparently 
will be on the first of January, are we 
not likely to be met a year from now 
with a 4,000,000-man request, commit- 
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ting ourselves 6 months in advance of 
action by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as we now seem to be committed 
to 3,400,000? Should we not hold the 
pool down to the actual requirements as 
the military officials state them, even if 
we accept their figures as to present re- 
quirements? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The answer 
to the Senator’s question is that the 
committee did not think so, as the Sen- 
ator will see if he will read the report 
of the hearings. The pool varies greatly. 
The need changes constantly. We have 
attempted to provide machinery which 
will meet the demands over a period of 
time. If the Senator is concerned only 
with seeing no further than his nose, 
and providing machinery from now 
until the end of the fiscal year, 4 or 5 
months, we can do that. 

Mr. TAFT. Not the end of this fiscal 
year, but the end of the next fiscal yer. 
That is what the Senator said. He said 
we did not need a boy under 18 years 
and 6 months old. If so, why draft 
him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, the 
Senator from Texas did not say that in 
the next 18 months we would not need 
any. The Senator from Texas said that 
the Department had testified that with 
the present ceiling, and under present 
conditions, their present estimates are 
correct. The Senator from Texas did 
not say what we needed or did not need; 
he rather questioned some of the De- 
partment’s estimates, as he certainly 
questions the estimates of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to ask two or 
three questions, and help me out with 
reference to the extension of the induc- 
tion period? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know that I can help the Senator, but 
I shall be glad to try to do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I shall welcome any 
help. The present law provides for a 
21-month induction period, with the 
provision that the President, up until 
July 9 next, can extend the period for 
1 year. Is that true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator talking about enlistments? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; I am talking 
about the draftees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 

Mr. GILLETTE. What is the fact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, a draftee’s time expires in 21 
months. If the bill as reported shall be 
enacted, the period will be extended to 26 
months. 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the bill is enacted, 
it will extend the period automatically 
to 26 months, will it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As to those now in 
the service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; those 
who are inducted. As to those who en- 
list, we passed a law which authorized 
the extension of their enlistments for 1 
year. There is a difference between a 
man who is inducted and one who en- 
lists. There is a group of enlistments 
expiring this year. We passed a law 
which allowed the Department to ex- 
tend the time of those enlistments 1 year. 
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The pending bill provides that for the 
next 2 years, as enlistments expire, they 
shall be treated as we treated the group 
last year, allow the Department to ex- 
tend the enlistments for 12 months. 
The bill extends the induction period to 
26 months from 21 months. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It also extends the 
right of the President to extend the en- 
listment period from 1 year to 2 years, 
does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. Let us assume that one man’s term 
ran out last year, and that mine runs 
out this year. We passed a law last year 
which allowed the Department to keep 
the men in the service another year. 
The pending bill provides that all shall 
be treated alike. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Why has the com- 
mittee recommended extending the in- 
duction period from 21 months to 26 
months? Why does the committee pro- 
pose that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Presently 
the Air Force is made up of men who 
have 4-year terms, the Navy is made up 
of men with 4-year enlistments. The 
Army is made up largely of men with 
21-month terms. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, each member of 
the Joint Chiefs, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, and the Secretary of De- 
fense, all very strongly felt that the 
minimum of service, taking into con- 
sideration the leave conditions, the 
transportation conditions, and the train- 
ing conditions which we imposed, should 
be 30 months. But when they got to- 
gether to work out the program, as Gen- 
eral Hershey, of the Selective Service, 
put it, “I voted for 27 months, because 
it was the nearest time to 30 months.” 
The heads of the various military serv- 
ices all would prefer 30 months, but after 
talking to some of the members of the 
staff and some of the Senators on the 
committee, it was made abundantly clear 
that it was unlikely that the Congress 
would embrace a 30-month recommenda- 
tion in the report. So the officials came 
to us with a recommendation of 27 
months. 

I should say to the Senator that there 
are members on our committee who 
voted to report a 26-month bill, who feel 
that 26 months is too long a period, and 
who probably will offer amendments pro- 
viding for 24 months. The reason why 
the committee finally adopted the 26 
months figure was that out of the 26 
months there are 4 months for training, 
2 months or more for leave, 2 months to 
cover shipping to assignment areas 
overseas, and 2 months to cover shipping 
back in the case of the Pacific area. 
Finally, if we should adopt a 21-month 
period and then subtract these periods, 
there would be a period of actual service 
of less than 12 months. 

The Air Force said they would need 
men for 4 years. The Navy said they 
would need them for 4 years. The Army 
said, “The other services did not suffer 
the casualties we have suffered. So 
please give us a minimum of 27 months.” 
It costs the Federal Government three- 
quarters of a billion dollars more for a 
21-month period of service than for a 
27-month period of service. We con- 
sidered the 27-month period, and many 
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Senators, among them the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and other 
Senators, said that a period of 27 months 
would mean that a man would lose not 
only 2 years out of his schooling, but 2 
years and 3 months. We worked out a 
plan on the basis of a 26-month period of 
service which would permit a man in the 
service to accumulate his leave, as it is 
possible for a civilian employee of the 
Government to accumulate his leave. If 
he chose to take only weekend passes, 
and not use his leave, he could get out of 
the service in 24 months, That was the 
basis of the compromise which was 
finally reached. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iam glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I hope the Senator 
will pardon me, but as I understood his 
explanation, the reason the compromise 
was adopted was because some of those 
connected with the military services 
thought the period ought to be 30 months, 
some thought it ought to be 29 months, 
and some members of the committee 
thought it ought to be much less. 
If I understood the Senator correctly, 
the compromise was based on what the 
leaders in the armed services wanted, 
rather than reached as a resonable com- 
promise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I would 
not say that. It would be a fair state- 
ment to say that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wanted 27 months. It is a fair 
statement to say that the committee, 
after hearing witnesses for 7 weeks, con- 
cluded that it would be a wiser course 
to follow to provide a 26 months’ term, 
and permit leave to be accumulated. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield further to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Texas has said very cogently that in a 
26-month term a certain number of 
months would be employed in basic 
training, and a certain number of 
months would be taken up by leave. 
Therefore there would be left a much 
smaller number of months. Is it not a 
fact that Pyt. John Doe is in the serv- 
ice for 21 months regardless of where he 
is assigned or allocated? Is it not a 
fact that he is serving for 21 months? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GILLETTE. If the bill is passed 
he would serve 26 months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Twenty-one 
months is 21 months, and 26 months is 
26 months. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Twenty-six months 
is 26 months. We agree on that point. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. CASE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield first 
to the Senator from Louisiana. He has 
been on his feet a long time. Then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota, 
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Mr. LONG. First, I wish to commend 
the Senator for his very excellent pres- 
entation of the bill, and for the very 
hard and diligent work of the subcom- 
mittee, which the junior Senator from 
Louisiana had occasion to observe. I 
notice that the record of the hearings 
on the bill extend to 1.241 pages, which 
shows that there wes an enormous 
amount of study made of the subject. 
Do I understand the Senator correctly 
tu say that every member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has agreed to 
the bill as repoited? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should say 
that all 13 members of the Committee 
on Armed Services voted to report the 
bill. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
offered several amendments in commit- 
tee. He disagreed with the conclusions 
of the committee as to the term of serv- 
ice, as to the 75,000 college students, 
as to the 18-year-olds, as tc the reserve, 
and possibly as to one or two other 
points. He was present when the sub- 
committee made its report to the full 
committee. The full committee was not 
present. He offered his amendments in 
committee and they were voted on. 
They were defeated in committee. How- 
ever, the Senator from Oregon very gra- 
ciously joined us in reporting the bill, 
with the full understanding that by so 
doing he did not waive any of his rights. 
He made it abundantly clear that he in- 
tended to offer some of his amendments 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that the other 12 members of the full 
Committee on Armed Services are to- 
gether in supporting the pending bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With the 
exception of the term of service. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
preferred a 21-month t m of service. 
As I remember, the vote was either 12 to 
1 or 11 to 2. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to know 
from the Senator, if he has the informa- 
tion before him, how long in the opinion 
of the military authorities it takes to 
train a man for the Army. In other 
words, is there any particular period of 
time after which it may be said a man is 
completely trained and knows as much 
as he should know as a front-line combat 
man? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is very 
difficult for the Senator from Texas to 
answer that question. In a modern 
army it depends a great deal on the type 
of duty to which a man is assigned. 
All military authorities admit that a 
minimum of 4 months is required for 
basic training. If a man specializes in 
any particular field, additional months 
have to be added to the 4 months’ basic 
training period. It depends largely on a 
man’s job in the armed services. 

Mr. LONG. Could it be assumed that 
when a man is in the service for 1 year 
he is fully trained for whatever mis- 
sion the armed services may have in 
mind using him for in a war? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would de- 
pend on what branch of the service was 
involved. If he were to be assigned to 
the infantry, probably 4 months of basic 
training would be sufficient. If he were 
to be a tank driver, it would take 10 
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months to trainhim. However, not only 
the 18-year-olds, but every man who is 
inducted, regardless of the type of serv- 
ice to which he is assigned, gets a mini- 
mum of 4 months of basic training. 
That provision is intended to cure one of 
the serious errors of the past, and to 
make certain that men are not sent into 
combat who are in the service for only 2 
or 3 months. 

Mr. LONG. It would be reasonable to 
assume, would it not, that if 4 months is 
a sufficient length of time in which to 
train a man to go into combat, certainly 
at least $0 percent of those who are taken 
into the armed services would be fully 
trained by the time they were in the 
service for 1 year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
think so. 

Mr. LONG. If the danger which our 
country presently faces should decrease 
during the next year or two, and the 
world situation should improve, particu- 
larly if our friends and allies in West- 
ern Europe should raise larger standing 
armies than they have at the present 
time, would the Senator feel that at that 
time it would be wise to reduce the term 
of service to less than 27 months, so that 
a man who was inducted into the armed 
services would not feel that he should be 
called upon to give such a large portion 
of his life to the service of his country, 
particularly when there was no war 
imminent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, The Sena- 
tor is correct. Such authority is already 
vested in the President. However, the 
committee was not satisfied with that, 
and provided that if at any time Con- 
gress determines that the term of service 
should be reduced, it may be reduced by 
concurrent resolutior, which does not re- 
quire approval by the President. 

Mr. LONG. If Congress should feel 
that the sacrifices being made by men 
should be reduced from a period of 27 
months’ service, it could, by concurrent 
resolution, and without approval by the 
President, reduce the period of service? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Recurring to the colloquy 
between the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Ohio with respect to a 
ceiling, does the Senator from Texas, 
speaking for the Committee on Armed 
Services, mean to say that the Committee 
on Armed Services feels that a decision 
as to the ceiling should be left to the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas did not say that either for 
himself or for the committee. The Sen- 
ator from Texas said that the Senator 
from Ohio, and the Senator from South 
Dakota, who was then Representative 
from South Dakota, properly voted to 
suspend all ceilings until 1954. By so 
doing they in effect allowed those ceil- 
ings to be fixed subject only to the re- 
structions of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CASE. The then Representative 
from South Dakota—to use the words 
of the Senator from Texas—was a Mem- 
ber of the House at the time that deci- 
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sion was made. However, my memory 
is that at that time the argument was 
made that with the prospective recess or 
adjournment of the Congress it would not 
be possible to have a flexible situation 
which could be met without removing the 
arbitrary ceiling. The argument was 
made at the time that the Congress still 
would have the authority, when it made 
appropriations, to determine the num- 
ber of persons in the armed services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to know that the arguments which were 
made finally persuaded the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. They were persuasive to 
the extent that, if Congress was to be in 
recess, the country should not be ham- 
strung by an arbitrary ceiling. However, 
that was on the basis that the decision 
could be made by the Appropriations 
Committees. However, today the discus- 
sion centers about a long-term policy; 
and apparently it is now proposed that 
the authority which rested in the hands 
of the Appropriations Committees should 
be regarded as a settled policy, the argu- 
ment tending to the conclusion that here- 
after the decisions as to the size of the 
Armed Forces should be left to the rec- 
ommendations of the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas prefers to let the record de- 
termine what he has said, without having 
the Senator from South Dakota give his 
interpretation of it. 

The Senator from Texas does not say 
that we should not have any ceilings. 
The Senator from Texas says that the 
Congress, without a vote against it, 
suspended the ceilings until a given date, 
and that given date is 1954. In 1954 
we shall revert to the ceiling which is 
now in the law. However, the law has 
been suspended by a subsequent act. 
We shall revert to a ceiling of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. We shall take a look 
at the situation then, or at any time 
previous to that, if the Senator wishes 
to propose a ceiling. Without a single 
vote being cast against it, only 5 or 6 
months ago the Congress declared its 
judgment. I do not undertake to say 
why the Congress arrived at that con- 
clusion, but I think it was felt by every- 
one that in view of conditions in the 
world we should not be limited to an 
armed force of 2,000,000. If there is any 
question about our Armed Force being 
too large at 3,462,000, little testimony 
to that effect was offered by any of the 
100 witnesses who appeared before the 
committee. Many thought it was too 
small. ' 

The Senator from Texas sent a copy 
of the report to all Members of the Sen- 
ate with the request that they read ii. 
Copies of the hearings are available. 
However, until the time the bill reached 
the floor of the Senate there was no 
suggestion that the ceiling should be re- 
duced. 

Mr. CASE. I think the Senator from 
Texas has made a fair statement; but it 
serves to bring out the point which I 
think the Senator from Ohio was trying 
to make, and that is that at this time, 
confronted by the demand for changing 
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the draft age, Congress should face a de- 
termination of what would be an appro- 
priate ceiling or authorized strength for 
the armed services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Texas understood the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. He also understands the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
seek a little information. As I under- 
stand, the bill limits the amount of time 
which a boy is required to give to the 
service to 26 months. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is ex- 
clusive of his Reserve service. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that. My 
next question is, What is the minimum 
length of time for which a young man 
can enlist in the services? Is it 2 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At the pres- 
ent time it is 3 years. The Senator has 
raised an important point. Iam glad he 
has brought it up, Let us assume that 
we pass the pending bill. We make 
liable for induction those from 18 
through 25. If a boy is 18 years of age 
and has just finished high school, the 
priority for induction reaches him. The 
day he becomes 18 he becomes eligible 
for induction under the terms of the bill, 
although he may never be taken. How- 
ever, under the terms of the bill he may 
present himself voluntarily for induction 
and be taken, and serve only 26 months. 
However, if he enlists, the period of serv- 
ice is 3 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the law pro- 
vide that at the termination of his period 
of enlistment the President may require 
him to remain in the armed services for 
an additional period not to exceed 12 
months? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is a 
provision for a 12-month extension in 
the case of enlistments expiring this 
year and next year, the same as for those 
expiring last year. I should say to the 
Senator that the 3-year term of enlist- 
ment applies to the Army. The term of 
enlistment for the Air Force and the 
Navy is 4 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. But a man can be re- 
quired to stay in the service for an addi- 
tional period of 12 months if the Presi- 
dent so decides. 

The question which I rose to ask is 
what prompted the committee to con- 
clude that a volunteer should be required 
to serve for a longer time than a drafted 
man should serve. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Enlistments 
were expiring. We are not talking about 
those who enlist from now on. We are 
talking about those whose terms are 
expiring. The Senator is aware of the 
condition in which we found ourselves 
after June of last year in Korea. Certain 
enlistments were expiring that year; cer- 
tain others the next year; and still others 
the following year. So we first granted 
authority to extend the enlistments 
which expire this year. Being still short 
of manpower, and particularly short of 
trained manpower, and particularly 
short of Army manpower, we felt that 
it was only fair to authorize treating Joe 
and John the same way Jim was treated. 
We do not extend Jim’s enlistment 
again. It can be extended only for a 
period of 12 months. Jim’s enlistment 
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was extended last year. We treat Joe 
and John the same way. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then is it the purpose 
of the committee to require those who 
may at present be in the service as vol- 
unteers to remain in the service until 
such time as the inductees—at whatever 
age is decided upon—have built the serv- 
ice up to the required number? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If their en- 
listments expire after July 1, 1953, they 
cannot be extended. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then after 1953 there 
will be equal treatment for all of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Up until then, the 
draftee is required to put in 26 months, 
whereas the volunteer may be required 
to put in the length of time for which he 
volunteers, plus 12 months if the Presi- 
dent decides that is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are two fields 
which I wish to explore briefly, if I may, 
with the indulgence of the Senator from 
Texas, 

The first relates to the National Guard, 
and the right of the National Guard to 
continue to enlist young men of less than 
18 years and 6 months of age, so long 
as there has been no proclamation to the 
effect that no such enlistments are 
needed to keep the National Guard up 
to its full strength. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the bill proposes to insert 
certain words in the text of section 6 (c) 
(2) (A) of the act of 1948, as amended. 
I am reading from page 82 of the com- 
mittee report. The words sought to be 
inserted are as follows: 

Prior to the determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense that adequate trained per- 
sonnel are available to the National Guard 
to enable it to maintain its authorized 
strength and prior to the receipt of orders 
to report for induction, 


In those words there appears nothing 
whatever that limits the proposed action 
and the continuation of the enlistment 
of young men less than 18 years and 6 
months of age to each State separately. 
To the contrary, from the reading of 
those words it might appear that the 
addition of these words would allow the 
National Guard to be treated as a na- 
tional organization and this action to 
be taken nationally as applying to all 
States. The Senator from Florida has 
noted, however, that these proposed new 
words, when inserted in the appropriate 
place in the law as if now exists, will be 
inserted in a section which begins with 
a recital which makes it clear, at least 
to the Senator from Florida, that this 
determination is to be made State by 
State, and not for the National Guard 
as a whole. For instance, I quote the 
opening words from section 6 (c) (2) (A) 
of the law as it now exists. Those open- 
ing words are: 

In any case in which the Governor of any 
State determines and issues a proclamation— 


And so forth. The purpose of my 
question is this. Is the Senator from 
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Florida correct in his understanding that 
this determination shall be made by the 
Federal authorities not for the National 
Guard as a whole, but State by State, 
and that the enlistments may continue 
in each State, until such proclamation is 
made, upon the basis of the State law, 
and by the bringing in of the young 
men of an age up to 1844 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas says that is his understand- 
ing of it; that it will be worked out on an 
individual State basis jointly by the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And there is no 
thought in this new wording to bunch to- 
gether all the National Guard units of 
all the States, and to get away from the 
proposition that each State will have its 
own National Guard, set up under its 
own law, and will continue enlistments 
in that Guard up to the time of full 
strength with young men up to 18 years 
6 months of age? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

The next question to which I wish to 
address my inquiry deals with the use of 
aliens in the Regular Army, with par- 
ticular reference to the 25,000 in number 
of these aliens who, as the Senator from 
Florida understands, will be permitted 
to be enlisted for terms of 5 years, after 
very careful screening, to become mem- 
bers of the Army of the United States, 
My question is this: Is there any depar- 
ture from the careful screening allowed 
under present law but now applicable 
only to 2,500 of these aliens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is no 
departure. We simply struck out the 
“2,500” and inserted in lieu thereof 
“25,000,” otherwise retaining the same 
language. The Senator will find that 
dealt with on page 95 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the present 
provision with respect to screening of 
2,500 is continued with reference to the 
screening of the 25,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. The report says on that point that 
the screening processes required under 
the present law shall be continued. That 
merely amends the present law by strik- 
ing out 2,500 and inserting 25,000 per 
year. We do not know whether we will 
receive that many. That is the maxi- 
mum number that can be taken in. In 
view of General Eisenhower’s testimony 
we felt we should attempt to have this 
number enlisted, if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida thinks he understands the next 
point about which he wishes to ask the 
Senator from Texas, but he wants the 
matter to be in the Record. Is it the 
intention of the committee, in increas- 
ing the number to 25,000, to continue 
the requirement, not only that these 
men shall be carefully screened, but that 
they shall be so well screened that they 
will be eligible for citizenship and en- 
titled to claim the right to admission to 
citizenship after 5 years’ service as pre- 
scribed under present law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is correct, if he means by that that 
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Certainly those administering the 


screening processes and the procedures 
prescribed should bear in mind that 
these persons will be eligible for citizen- 
ship. That is something that should be 
borne in mind in the screening process. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then it is farthest 
from the thought of the committee, if 
the Senator from Florida may so sug- 
gest, to set up a force of mercenaries, but 
rather it is the thought of the commit- 
tee to screen out able-bodied aliens to 
fight for freedom, in as large a force as 
25,000, who are perfectly willing to fight 
in our Army and for a period of 5 years, 
in order to be eligible for citizenship in 
the United States of America? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As usual, 
the Senator puts it better than the chair- 
man of the subcommittee can. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Texas, in his answers to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp] relative to 
the National Guard, has, I believe, an- 
swered the question I am about to ask. 
It is a matter with which I am greatly 
concerned, As I read the bill—I have 
not had time to read all the hearings— 
and as I understood the Senator from 
Texas in his answer to the Senator from 
Florida, the National Guard and air arm 
of the States have been fully protected 
in this measure? Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Kansas will agree 
on what is full protection, but we can 
agree that the provisions of the present 
law which permit 18- and 18 ½-vear- old 
boys to go into the guard and not be 
subjected to selective service ure con- 
tinued. We do not repeal that provi- 
sion. We continue it. We do provide 
language which was acceptable to the 
Secretary of Defense, which says that 
when and if he finds that within a State 
there is available adequate trained per- 
sonnel to meet the required strength of 
the guard, then the 18- to 18-year-old 
exemption shall not apply. That seems 
to be a very good solution of the problem, 
because I understand that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is now attempting 
to make available to the guard certain 
trained men that will supplement their 
ranks. We did not take away from the 
guard the protection it now has of get- 
ting some of the 18- and 1844-year-old 
men, but we did provide that when the 
Secretary of Defense says “there is an 
adequate trained personnel available to 
you to meet your strength require- 
ment,” the Guard may no longer take 
the 18- and 1844-year-old boys. 

As I understand, the guard does not 
care about the 18- and 18-year-old 
boys. They would rather secure trained 
men. If the guard could secure vet- 
erans with less than 12 months’ service, 
or men who have been discharged from 
the service, in sufficient numbers to keep 
up their strength, I think it would really 
be better for them. I think their posi- 
tion was very sound on that point. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the last statement made by the 
Senator. As one who has served as 
Governor of the State, I realize fully the 
difficulty we have in my State, which I 
think is found in other States, in keep- 
ing the National Guard up to strength. 
It is rather important that we maintain 
full strength for the National Guard, for 
it is one of our components under the 
National Defense Act of 1916. 

I would not want the proposed legis- 
lation to contain anything which would 
prevent or deter in any way keeping the 
National Guard at full strength. With 
the assurance the Senator from Texas 
has now given me, I feel confident that 
that is what the committee had in mind 
when it reported the bill. 

However, I ask the Senator if he will 
be so kind as to permit me to ask him 
another question respecting another 
component part of our military organ- 
ization which, I believe, has not been 
mentioned this afternoon. I refer to 
the Reserve. I do not believe there is a 
Member of this body who has not been 
disappointed, at least, by the way the 
Reserve program has been handled by 
the military authorities. In fact, I 
think it has been so poorly handled as to 
be disgraceful. But regardless of that, 
we are faced with the situation of deal- 
ing with Reserve. Did the committee 
consider that problem, or did it not take 
action upon it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘exas. The com- 
mittee not only considered it, but noti- 
fied the Department of Defense and noti- 
fied the Senate, on page 56 of the report, 
in the following words: 

The committee recognizes that our Reserve 
program since World War II has not been 
adequate or realistic. We have requested 
that the necessary corrective action be taken 
and have received assurances that a new 
program is being prepared by the Department 
of Defense and will be submitted in the near 
future. 


The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the very able junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], has an- 
nounced that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will go into the whole question 
very thoroughly; and we hope that in a 
matter of weeks we shall be giving con- 
sideration to that question. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for that encouraging state- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL obtained the floor, 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me, 
in order that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum? Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that a number of other Senators 
who recognize the benefits which will 
come from their hearing the address 
which is to be made by him, have asked 
that they be notified when he will begin 
his femarks. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Very well; I 
yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; with the 
understanding that I shall not lose the 
floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to support the pending bill, the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. No one has a greater dislike for 
compulsory military service than do I. 
No one hates war or has cause to hate 
war more than I. But, like every cther 
American citizen, I want my family and 
my children to lead their lives here in 
the United States with security. To have 
that security, I know we must have peace 
in the world. Today our security and the 
peace of the world depend upon our 
strength here in the United States. We 
have become the strongest nation in the 
world. As such we have responsibilities. 
To live up to those responsibilities 
and to maintain that strength our young 
men today are asked to learn the basic 
training that is the foundation of a good 
soldier, airman, or sailor. That basic 
training will help us to be strong. Serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces today will help 
us to maintain our strength and our re- 
sponsibilities as a world power. Let us 
hope in the days ahead that the length 
of the service required of our young man 
will, with better world conditions, be 
shortened and take less of his life at an 
important point in his career. But let 
us pray, at the same time, that the giving 
of this service by him to his country now 
will make him a better man physically 
and mentally. At the same time, let us 
hope it will enable him more wisely and 
helpfully to serve his country as a patri- 
otic citizen. Those are the basic reasons, 
it seems to me, that we must pass as early 
as possible this bill that we are now 
debating. 

As a member of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee which drafted S. 1, I attended 
substantially all of the 37 sessions which 
that subcommittee held, and I heard 
practically all of the testimony of about 
100 key witnesses who appeared either 
for or against the bill as now drafted. 

In addition to this, I was a member 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Eightieth Congress which reported the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. I was also 
a member of the conference committee 
which perfected the final version of the 
1948 act. The pending bill seeks to 
amend that act, which was continued by 
legislation last year to July 9, 1951. 

I believe that the bill now before us 
represents a good, adequate, practical 
solution to our immediate military man- 
power problems. The bill provides for 
the raising and maintaining of an armed 
force of approximately 3,500,000 men. It 
also provides for a long-term program 
of universal military training. 
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This bill will permit the inducting of 
men from 18 through 25 years of uge. 

The bill makes it clear that the local 
board may not dip into the age group 
below 19 years until all its available 
registrants over age 19 have been taken. 

The maximum period of induction is 
26 months. Following this, the indi- 
vidual is transferred to the Reserve for 
the remainder of the 8-year period of 
liability for military service. 

It continues the present law which per- 
mits men to enlist in the National Guard 
prior to becoming 18 years and 6 months. 

I should like briefly to discuss more 
in detail two of the bill’s most impor- 
tant provisions—the Reserve program 
and 26 months’ period for active service. 

The events which followed Pearl Har- 
bor and more recently the crisis in Korea 
clearly show the imperative need for a 
positive continuing Reserve program. 
Our recent frantic efforts to find trained 
replacements for our troops in Korea, 
our present plight in which our forces 
stationed here at home are filled with 
men who are only now completing their 
basic training are glaring evidences of 
the inadequate status of our reserve of 
trained manpower. 

In this country we depend upon our 
Reserves for the building up of our armed 
services in time of stress. We are op- 
posed to the principle and practice of a 
large professional army. Our reserves 
consist of our National Guard and of the 
organized and inactive Reserve forces of 
our armed services. Both groups are 
now manned by veterans of World War 
II and by men who are too young to be 
veterans of World War II. The veterans 
are becoming (ider and thereby obtain- 
ing greater responsibilities as civilians 
and as heads of families. The non-vet- 
erans have never received a sound basic 
military training. The basic fact re- 
mains therefore that we have not today 
adequate trained reserves because we 
have no program for training men be- 
fore they join the Reserve components. 

A Reserve consisting of untrained men 
is of no value. Actually it is harmful. 
Its impressive appearance on p:.per gives 
an iliusion of strength which is not there. 

Under our present hit-and-miss sys- 
tem, completely untrained men join the 
Reserve components. Actually our com- 
mittee was told that they comprise ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the present 
Reserve. The other half are veterans of 
the last war. Under the present limita- 
tions of funds and facilities, it is not pos- 
sible—or at least it has not been done— 
to give these untrained members of the 
Reserve any realistic instruction. 

The consequences of this loosely inte- 
grated system were made painfully clear 
last September. At that time it became 
necessary to recall numerous individuals 
for immediate active duty to meet the 
Korean crisis. The astonishing fact de- 
veloped that the only trained reserves are 
veterans of the last war. Unless some 
system is shortly developed which will 
fit continually into the Reserve com- 
ponent large nuinbers of trained men, 
the only trained reserves available to 
meet some future Korea will be the vet- 
erans of this Korea. This is particularly 
true of that portion of the Reserve which 
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is not in organized units. The large 
pool which must be called to duty as in- 
dividuals to provide the men needed to 
fill new units or to replace losses. 

Let.me give you two examples which 
have been called to my personal atten- 
tion. The first case was a veteran of 
four combat drops in an airborne divi- 
sion of World War II. He had several 
medals for courage in action. He had 
been wounded. When he was called sud- 
denly back into the service because of 
Korea, he had a responsible civilian posi- 
tion through which he supported a wife 
and three daughters. His wife was at the 
moment that he was called on very short 
notice bedridden with a serious illness. 
I requested the Army to give that mana 
greaver deferment of time and they co- 
operated. 

The other case I would like to mention 
briefly was a veteran of World War II 
who is now 37 years of age with a wife 
and 2 children. He was called back into 
the service and was in active combat in 
Korea, when I last heard from him. 

A letter just received from Korea is 
typical of those I am constantly re- 
ceiving: 

Korea, February 18, 1951. 

Dear Sm: In my confused mind I have sey- 
eral questions that maybe you could help me 
answer. I'm a veteran of World War II and 
was recalled to active duty with the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps in September. I had 15 days 
to report for duty leaving a pregnant wife 
and a job I had just gotten :fter almost 2 
years waiting for ar opening. We received 
about 14 days training and were then trans- 
ported to Korez in the fastest shuffle of men 
lv ever witnessed. My second night in 
Korea was spent digging a foxhole on the 
lines. Regardless of the aforementioned, I'd 
now like to know why a man who has been 
wounded, suffered frostbitten feet, should be 
subject to front line duty again. I know of 
cases where men have been wounded four 
times, have come back to risk their lives 
again. Every day we see pictures of healthy 
American youths trying to beat duty in the 
Army by enlisting in some safer branch of 
service. Why if they can enlist in one branch, 
can't these 18-year-olds be drafted just as 
well? I stated my military service at 18 
years of age and so did a great many other 
World War II veterans. True, It's young, but 
who else can carry on the fight? This is 
more than just “police action” over here and 
we're getting pretty tired of carrying the 
whole load. Let's get some more help over 
here so we can end this mess and get home 
to our wives, families, and jobs. Enclosed is 
one of the articles I refer to. 

Stationery is short so I can only spare one 
sheet. Thank you for your time. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Certainly these are cases typical of 
many that every Senator can cite. These 
are types of men who should not be called 
except in extreme emergencies. Young 
nonveterans should be trained suff- 
ciently to do the work that these men are 
now requ’red to perform. This bill calls 
for every physically and mentally sound 
man between 18 and 26 years of age, 
except for a comparatively few defer- 
ments, to give 2 active years and 6 more 
in the Reserves to the service of his 
country. 

We believe that the Reserve program 
contemplated by this bill is a sound one. 
We believe that it will make it possible 
to formulate in detail a system for main- 
taining our Reserve units in a state of 
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readiness which heretofore has been im- 
possible. 

But such a program cannot be worked 
out until some legislation has been 
enacted upon which the Department of 
Defense can build an adequate Reserve 
program. With that thought in mind, 
the committee has requested in writing 
of the Secretary of Defense to submit to 
the committee within €0 days after the 
date of enactment of this bill the detailed 
plans of a Reserve system which will be 
put into effect at the earliest possible 
date in all of the military services. 

The pending bill does not in any way 
abrogate Reserve agreements which 
have already been made with individuals. 
It does contemplate, however, a more 
realistic Reserve program for the future. 

Each person who subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this bill is either 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the 
Armed Forces prior to attaining the age 
of 26, shall be obligated to serve either 
on active training and service or in a 
Reserve component for a period of 8 
years. This is provided on page 74, line 
12, of the bill, Each person released from 
active training and service is transferred 
to a Reserve component. This is not 
optional with the individual. It is man- 
datory. } 

But the individual who serves in an 
organized unit may shorten the total 
period of Reserve obligation. The 3-year- 
5-year formula prescribed in the 1948 
act is not carried forward in this bill. 
The committee felt that the formula 
was unduly restrictive and did not meet 
the needs of the different services. After 
all, the degree of activity which an indi- 
vidual in an organized unit is called 
upon to undertake varies in the various 
services and in accordance with the 
availability of facilities and funds. We 
therefore felt that the adoption of such 
a rigid formula as contained in the 1948 
act was unwise. 

So long as we maintain an active duty 
force of 3,500,000 men, the long-term 
annual turn-over rate will absorb prac- 
tically all of each year’s pool of physi- 
cally fit men, if the estimates of the De- 
fense Department and the Selective 
Service experts are correct. But we are 
all naturally hopeful that we shall be 
able ultimately and before too long to 
reduce the size of the active-duty force, 

When this time comes—and we all cer- 
tainly pray for its early development— 
it will then be possible to shorten the in- 
duction period and to permit inductees 
to be transferred from the active forces 
to the Reserve without serving the full 
induction period of 26 months. This 
procedure will guarantee to the Reserve 
a flow of trained men to supplement the 
young men now serving in Korea and 
those who will have been discharged and 
transferred to the Reserves. 

Our ultimate goal, of course, when the 
security of our country can be more 
clearly foreseen than it can at the pres- 
ent moment, will be to eliminate entirely 
the period of active service and to re- 
quire of the individual inductee nothing 
more than the prescribed period of initial 
basic training, which may vary from 4 
to 6 months. That is the goal toward 
which we desire to work. Either the 
Congress or the President can work 
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toward that goal when they believe that 
the emergency is sufficiently lessened to 
permit it. 

When this phase of the program begins 
to operate, we will have achieved the 
goal of providing annually for our Re- 
serve components a flow of trained men. 
We will no longer have, as we have now 
and have had in the past, a Reserve ia 
which the only trained men were the 
veterans of the last war. 

Our pool of young Reserves will consist 
of boys who have had a sound course of 
basic military training—a course of 
training which can be given in peace- 
time rather than hurriedly devised to 
meet the crisis of an emergency. It will 
then no longer be necessary, we hope, 
for us to draft completely untrained 
young men into our military services. 
We can simply call up successively the 
trained reservists who graduated during 
recent years. 

Mr. President, this is the important 
contribution which the pending bill 
makes to our Reserve program. It be- 
comes of the greatest lasting signifi- 
cance. 

When we do get our Reserve program 
on an even, practical basis, there are 
bad practices, or questionable practices, 
which must be gradually eliminated, 
For example, at the outset of the Ko- 
rean crisis, reservists were hurriedly 
called to active duty without regard to 
their civilian employment or status, or 
the number of their dependents. The 
armed services kept no catalog of reserv- 
ists. A man who had served 3 years 
in combat during World War II, who 
had a wife and several children, who 
owned a small business, was just as apt 
to be called as was the youngster who 
had served only a year or two after 
VJ-day. I have cited several instances 
that have come to my personal atten- 
tion. Such inequities must be corrected, 
and corrected as soon as possible. A 
system of releasing as rapidly as we can 
from active service those men who 
served long periods in the last war, or 
who have family commitments which 
render their military service a distinct 
hardship, must be devised. We must 
prevent the recurrence of such in- 
justices. 

Counterwise, the status of the reserv- 
ist who has not been ordered to duty 
and who has never had any active mili- 
tary service must be quickly reexamined. 
In the long run, the question comes down 
to this: Should the young man who is 
now a member of a National Guard or- 
ganization or of a unit of the Organized 
Reserves, who has never had any active 
service, continue to be deferred? Should 
not such a man, as soon as he is suffi- 
ciently trained, be required to serve on 
active duty and replace those World War 
II veterans and other veterans who have 
their tour in active combat in Korea? 

These are questions which must be 
met and solved in a systematic manner 
as we tackle the job of putting our 
Reserve system in order. 

The committee has requested in writ- 
ing that the Secretary of Defense furnish 
it at the earliest practical time the plans 
whereby some of these objectives are 
to be attained. Such a plan should be 
formulated at once. It does not need 
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to wait necessarily for the passage of 
this bill. I hope the Department of De- 
fense will prepare such a program at the 
earliest possible moment, because there 
are too many of our veterans now in 
Korea with many responsibilities at 
home who should be replaced with 
younger men, who in many instances are 
now sufficiently trained. 

In commenting upon these factors, I 
simply wish to point out that our pres- 
ent Reserve system—or should it be 
called our lack of system—is full of in- 
equities and mistakes. They must be 
removed or corrected. We are all alert 
to the problem from the many injus- 
tices that have been called to our atten- 
tion. We are all insistent that it be 
sc'ved. 

But changes cannot be made over- 
night. We must take one step at a time. 
The first step is to provide a system of 
feeding into our Reserve components 
adequate numbers of men on a continu- 
ing basis, rather than to rely upon the 
vagaries of enlistment of completely un- 
trained youngsters.. 

Mr. President, another point that I 
would like to discuss briefly is the length 
of the induction period. In the 1948 
act it is 21 months. This bill lengthens 
that active service to 26 months. 

In discussing this question, we must 
be careful to avoid generalities. Many 
people feel that the period of induction 


is something which applies to all mem 


bers of our military services of 3,500,000 
men, Actually that is far from true. 
The Selective Service System is now in- 
ducting men only for the Army. The 
Navy and Air Force, which make up 
about 2,000,000 of the 3,500,000 men, are 
able to secure all of their personnel 
either by voluntary enlistment, reenlist- 
ment, or by the recalling of reservists. 
The enlistment period in those services 
is 4 years. With the present favorable 
rates of reenlistments, the average pe- 
riod of enlisted service for personnel in 
the Navy and Air Force is in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 or 6 years. 

The Army, on the other hand, must 
secure a very substantial portion of its 
personnel through induction. Although 
the Army had conducted for many years 
a very productive enlistment campaign, 
its needs are so much larger that it has 
found it impossible to sustain itself with- 
out the aid of Selective Service. 

At the end of October 1950, the num- 
ber of men in the Army as a result of 
voluntary enlistment exceeded the num- 
ber in either the Navy or Air Force by 
over 150,000 individuals. However, the 
build-up of the Army, plus the rigors of 
the very difficult campaign in Korea, 
have brought about a situation in which 
the Army will ultimately secure the bulk 
of its enlisted strength through Selective 
Service. Initially, this number will not 
be as large as is generally supposed, I 
am told that it will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 600,000 men by the end of the 
current fiscal year in June. How large 
it will be next year or in 1953 is im- 
possible to estimate. 

The point, however, is simply this: The 
period of induction at the moment is of 
primary significance to only one serv- 
ice—the Army. 
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The Army is currently bearing the 
brunt of a very difficult military cam- 
paign which is being conducted many 
thousands of miles from the United 
States. The efficiency of the units con- 
ducting this campaign will be adversely 
affected to a very marked degree by the 
large turn-over which will begin to take 
effect as the period of service of the 
21-month inductees begins to terminate. 
This was one of the basic reasons that 
influenced the committee to recommend 
that the induction period of 21 months 
be increased. 

This bill would extend the power of 
the President until June 1953 to give one 
extension of 1 year to the enlistment 
period of a man now in service. This 
will help, but it is not enough. 

As it was pointed out when the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 was debated, 
an induction period of 21 months for 
training purposes is adequate. As a 
matter of fact, this shorter period per- 
mits more men to be trained, and is 
thereby of great advantage to the Re- 
serve components of the Army. It really 
has no effect on the Reserve components 
of the other services for the reasons I 
have already stated. 

Under a 26-month induction period, 
the committee figures that each man will 
have 4 months of basic training. Under 
our present laws, he will be entitled to 
2 months and 5 days of leave, exclusive 
of week-end passes. Because of the long 
distances he must travel to points where 
he is needed in Europe, in Japan, or in 
Korea, 2 months will be taken in travel 
to get him to his post and to return him 
for discharge. Thus, there will be ap- 
proximately 18 months of useful service 
as a trained man to the Army. The 
committee therefore recommends the 
longer induction period primarily for 
military reasons to meet the demands in 
Korea and of sending men to other coun- 
tries where they are needed as replace- 
ments. We do not feel that this longer 
period of induction should be retained 
indefinitely. We feel that it should be 
reduced whenever the military situation 
confronting the Army makes such action 
possible. Provision whereby this reduc- 
tion in the 26-month period of induction 
can be shortened and ultimately elimi- 
nated is specifically set out in the terms 
of the bill on page 177, line 12, and fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. President, I have tried in this 
talk to elaborate somewhat on the prob- 
lem of the Reserves and on the reasons 
that convinced the committee upon 
reaching a 26-month period of induction 
for active service. 

I believe this is a sound bill. I be- 
lieve it meets the needs of today and 
provides for the needs of tomorrow. 
This bill of and by itself is not the an- 
swer to all of our problems for national 
security, by any means. On the other 
hand, Mr. President, I sincerely believe 
that without the provisions of this bill 
other measures and the huge appropria- 
tions that we are expected to make in 
this session of Congress for national de- 
fense will be inconclusive, It is useless 
for us to build tanks, planes and ships 
unless there are patriotic men, well 
trained and qualified, in sufficient num- 
bers, constantly rotating so that there 
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is fairness to all, to man those tanks, 
planes, and ships. This bill provides 
those men as fairly and as equitably as 
possible. I take the great responsibility 
of saying this only after the most 
thoughtful and careful consideration, 
now stretching over a period of several 
years. I say this because, as I cited at 
the beginning of this talk, we are taking 
a step that will go into practically every 
family in the country, that will affect 
the future of our mothers and fathers, 
and their sons. But this step is neces- 
sary if we are to build up the security of 
these same boys and undertake our re- 
sponsibilities as a world power for great- 
er peace in the world that will immedi- 
ately affect the lives of the mothers and 
fathers and sweethearts of these boys. 

This bill provides a method by which 
we in the United States can meet the 
immediate needs of our Armed Forces 
and maintain an adequate Reserve force, 
as opposed to a large professional army, 
which we have never had nor ever want 
to have except in times of great emer- 
gency. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to my 
colleague from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. The pending bill does not 
provide any immediate relief to the men 


in the Reserves who have been called. 


back to active service? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas that it does not apply any imme- 
diate solution. It is an effort to build 
up a gradual solution, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is a long-term 
proposition, is it not? The pending bill 
intends to cover a series of circumstances 
and conditions on a long range basis, 
does it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is cor- 
rect, It would do two things, as I see 
it. First, it would build up and main- 
tain a sufficient force, in the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to provide 
the strength which the Nation is re- 
quired to have as a world power. Sec- 
ondly, it is an effort to build up over a 
period of years a reserve of young men 
with basic training, who can fit into the 
reserves. In that way we would not be 
in the position in which we were when 
Korea broke, or when Pearl Harbor 
broke. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to make an observa- 
tion. I have received hundreds of let- 
ters concerning the handling of the 
Reserve components. They are being 
called out after having given months 
and years of service in World War II. 
Much dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment has developed. Unless some com- 
pulsory filling up of the reserve gaps is 
provided, we shall probably suffer for 
years, and will not be able to fill the re- 
serve forces through voluntary means, 
Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree, par- 
ticularly as regards the Army. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the Senator one further question. I was 
interested in the Senator’s statement 
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that the bill will provide a constantly 
rotating force to man the ships, the 
guns, and the tanks, I should like to 
preface my question by an example. I 
understand that the Army Air Force 
and the Navy, by voluntary enlistments, 
have piled up a considerable backlog of 
manpower. According to the press it is 
manpower of the elite type. Does this 
bill, by reason of what has transpired 
before, really amount to this: If it is 
enacted and we take the 18-year-olds, 
will we, under the terms of the bill, 
primarily have to channel the young 
draftees to be foot soldiers? Will the 
Navy and the Army Air Force be per- 
mitted to have a backlog of additional 
enlistees, or will some rotation be 
provided? y 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My answer to 
the distinguished Senator is that we 
cannot channel a volunteer from the Air 
Force into the Army; but to the best of 
our ability we can require the armed 
services to go share-and-share alike, so 
far as practicable, with respect to the 
less desirable possibilities. I do not be- 
lieve that that specifically answers the 
Senator’s question. However, as I un- 
derstand, a volunteer enlists for 4 years, 
and he may choose his service. An in- 
ductee is taken for 26 months, and he 
may not choose his service. But there 
are men who, we: will say, are less quali- 
fied than others, without drawing in- 
vidious comparisons as to why they are 
less qualified, mentally or otherwise. 
The great criticism today is that many 
of those are going into the Army and 
not enough into the Air Force and the 
Navy. We discussed that question at 
length. In our opinion, there was no 
way by which we could specifically write 
into legislation the requirement that the 
number of such men be divided by three. 
We placed the duty upon the Secretary 
of Defense, as an administrative respon- 
sibility, to try to divide those Men as 
fairly as possible among the various 
services. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Then, I take it that 
what the Senator has indicated is that 
the situation will have to be readjusted 
by administrative decrees, and the prob- 
lem will have to be handled by an ad- 
ministrative approach rather than by 
anything in the bill of a legalistic or 
statutory nature. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say, in response to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL], that the bill would have no 
direct effect on the relief of the Reserves, 
as affecting the Reserves who have been 
called to active duty. I am sure that 
the Senator from Massachusetts realizes 
that the bill does have a considerable 
effect on the length of time the Reserves 
may be compelled to serve. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because, unless we 
are able to get the men which the bill 
contemplates, we cannot relieve the Re- 
serves, The bill will be a step in per- 
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haps shortening the period of service of 
the Reserves who have been called to 
active duty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
what the Senator from Georgia has said. 
He is absolutely correct. While it will 
have no immediate effect on the Re- 
serves, it will accelerate the sending of 
trained men gradually to replace fathers 
and veterans. What we must do is to 
build up a sufficiently large force so that 
we can rotate the men and relieve the 
Reserves from further service. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, we 
must get another man to take the place 
of a reservist before we can rotate him 
and bring him back. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. Did I misinform the Senator 
from Kansas on that point? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. No. I will say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that he 
dia not misinform me. However, I felt 
that the point ought to be brought out 
because of the fact that many people 
throughcut the country are expecting 
some immediate relief by reason of the 
Reserve feature in the bill. I do not 
think they should be misled. I think 
they should know the situation definitely, 
as it has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. Too 
many people have been misled and there 
has been too much misunderstanding 
about many of these questions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We cannot afford any 
immediate relief, but I do not see how 
12 can relieve the reservists without this 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say also 
to the Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Georgia that it is my be- 
lief that the bill is not merely for this 
emergency. What we are trying to do is 
to build up and meintain an armed 
force, and then provide for an adequate 
supply of young men with basic train- 
ing, who will constitute a reserve in years 
to come. Those are the primary objec- 
tives. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator mean, 
then, that in establishing a permanent 
program the provision for the induction 
of 18-year-olds is to be a permanent 
feature? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill, if it be- 
comes law, will remain on the statute 
books until it is repeaied. Under its 
terms the 26-month term of service can - 
be cut Gown, as pointed out by the Sen. 
tor from Texas [Mr. Jonson], either by 
Presidential order or by concurrent reso- 
lution of Congress. So far as the 18- 
year-olds are concerned, when the emer - 
gency is over and the term of service is 
cut down, an i8-year-old boy will be 
subject to induction for from 4 to 6 
months of basic training. He will then 
be in the Reserves for the remainder of 8 
years. He will not be called upon for 
active service. 

The Senator refers to 18-year-old 
boys. As I understand, it is the consid- 
ered judgment of competent educational 
authorities and competent civilians that 
the age of 18 is the best period at which 
to give a boy basic training, with the 
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least detriment to his own life, the least 
detriment to the community, and the 
greatest benefit to the Nation. 

Mr. CASE. But he would have no 
option. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He would have 
no objection. When he was called he 
would have 6 months of basic training, 
and then he would go on and lead his 
life. 

Mr. CASE. That is, if he wented to 
take the 6 months at the last half of the 
year when he was approaching 19, be- 
cause he was in school or for any other 
reason, he would not have an option? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He could finish 
his school career, provided he did it be- 
fore his nineteenth birthday. Then he 
would be taken after that. But assume 
that he finished his school year at 18. 
It is my understanding that then he 
would be subject to being inducted for 
basic training. I assume that if there 
were too many, the program might be 
postponed for a little while. I do not 
believe the committee has gone into that 
question. It proposes to establish a 
commission of three civilians.and two 
military men to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations when we reach that period, 
which we do not foresee in the immedi- 
ate future because of the present emer- 
gency. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, but his answer suggests to me 
that if this is a permanent program and 
we are here dealing with a permanent 
policy, some question is raised with ref- 
erence to the provisions of the bill which 
would not arise if we were thinking of 
it in terms of meeting an emergency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
the Senator. The committee has not 
gone into the details of the basic train- 
ing program for a 6-month period, ex- 
cept to provide for the establishment of 
the Commission, the members of which 
must be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The Commis- 
sion would be authorized to establish 
rules and regulations. When that time 
comes, which will be some time in the 
future, we can correct any unfairnesses, 
inequalities, or injustices which may 
arise. 


INCREASE OF CERTAIN POSTAL RATES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 65) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the 
United States, which was read by the 
legislative clerk and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(For the President's message, see to- 
day’s proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pp. 1607-1608.) 

THE FLEXIBLE-IMPORT-FEE PRINCIPLE 

OF FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETI- 

TION, SENATE 981, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on June 
12, 1934, the Congress transferred to the 
President, by means of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to regulate foreign trade. 

FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 

The fiexible-import-fee bill, Senate 

981, simply emphasizes and more clearly 
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defines the principle already adopted by 
the Congress in the 1930 Tariff Act, but 
not really utilized by the administration 
following the passage of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTERED ACT 


Almost immediately following the 
passage of the act, the Secretary of State 
established the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee, which quickly proceeded to con- 
tinually lower the long-standing tariffs 
and import fees on the basis of which 
thousands of products were produced in 
this country. 

These tariffs and import fees were low- 
ered without regard to the differential 
existing between the cost of production 
in this country and the cost of produc- 
tion in competitve nations. That com- 
mittee was formalized in February 1947 
by the President, through Executive 
order 9832. 

FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVESTMENTS EFFEC- 
TIVELY REMOVED 

Mr. President, a tariff or import fee, 
when properly adjusted, represents the 
necessary floor under wages and invest- 
ments. That floor has been effectively 
removed through the action of the State 
Department over the past 18 years. 

SUPERSECRET TORQUAY CONFERENCE 


The supersecret conference now in ses- 
sion in Torquay, England, with several 
dozen State Department representatives 
in attendance, is presumably complet- 
ing the job of establishing free trade, in 
line with the State Department’s “one 
economic world” theory. 

Mr. President, representatives of ap- 
proximately 40 nations are conferring 
there on approximately 100 so-called bi- 
lateral trade agreements which will 
lower tariffs or import fees. The bene- 
fits of those agreements will, under our 
most-favored-nation clause, become im- 
mediately available to all the other na- 
tions of the world, without requiring any 
concessions whatsoever on their part. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ONE-WAY STREET 


Of course, following their usual policy, 
the nations with which these bilateral 
agreements have been made will proceed 
to improve their quotas, embargoes, 


Specifications, manipulations of cur- 


rency, and other subterfuges which they 
use to prevent any benefit from accru- 
ing to the United States. Therefore, 
such trade agreements are simply a one- 
way street. 

Mr. President, American workers, in- 
vestors, and Members of Congress are 
not invited to attend the Torquay con- 
ference. However, foreign producers are 
allowed to attend, along with representa- 
tives of their respective countries. 

M. S. RUKEYSER, ECONOMIC COMMENTATOR 


Mr. President, Mr. M. S. Rukeyser, an 
economic commentator for the New York 
Journal-American, on May 11, 1950, in 
his column, covered the subject when he 
said that the flexible-import-fee prin- 
ciple which would represent the differ- 
ential between labor costs and standards 
in the United States and those abroad, 
had been recommended to the Senate by 
the junior Senator from Nevada; and 
then Mr. Rukeyser said: 

This idea accords with the remark made 
to me years ago by Bernard M. Baruch, sage 
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and elder statesman of the Democratic 
Party. 


I read further from Mr. Rukeyser’s 
column: 

Mr. Baruch said that it would be psycho- 
logically astute to get out fromm under the 
onus of protectionism. 

Mr. Baruch instead proposed that hereafter 
we offer removal of all trade barriers to na- 
tions which maintain wage and living stand- 
ards equal to our own. At present, no for- 
eign nation could qualify. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a part of the article from 
which I have just quoted printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

While Senator McCartuy has been dwelling 
on subversives, Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, has been concentrat- 
ing his criticism on free-trade tendencies of 
the Fair Deal. 

While under the cover of the current arm- 
ament boom the over-all adverse effect of 
departure from protectionism has been con- 
cealed, Senator MALONE is hammering away 
at the potential dangers. 

Already the labor unions are beginning 
to take cognizance of the matter, and real 
progress will start when capital and labor 
present a united front in discussing matters 
with their public servants. 

As an alternative to the Roosevelt-Truman 
tariff slashing policy, Mr. MALONE has recom- 
mended a flexible import fee principle, which 
would represent the differential in labor 
costs and standards here and abroad. 

This idea accords with the remark made to 
me years ago by Bernard M. Baruch, sage and 
elder statesman of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Baruch said that it would be psycho- 
logically astute to get out from under the 
onus of protectionism. 

Mr. Baruch instead proposed that here- 
after we offer removal of all trade barriers 
to nations which maintain wage and living 
standards equal to our own. At present, no 
foreign nation could qualify. 

This fresh and affirmative manner of deal- 
ing with international differences would take 
the ground from under the “holier-than- 
thou” nations, which have been sweating 
their own labor. 

NO HIGH OR LOW TARIFF CONSIDERED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, under 
the bill which the junior Senator from 
Nevada has introduced, S. 981, which 
was introduced in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and again in the Eighty-first, 
there is no consideration of a high or 
low tariff or import fee under its flex- 
ible provision. 

Also, there is no consideration of a 
high or low tariff or import fee under 
the flexible provision of section 336 of 
the 1930 Tariff Act, which has been used 
for a short time, namely, from 1930 to 
1934, when the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act was passed, and which was then util- 
ized almost to the exclusion of the flex- 
ible provision of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

NO OBJECTION TO COMPETING ON EVEN TERMS 

Mr. President, as Mr. Baruch has so 
aptly said, as quoted by Mr. Rukeyser, 
no one, least of all our workers and in- 
vestors, objects to competing upon even 
terms with the workingmen and inves- 
tors of other nations which have ap- 
proximately the same  wage-living 
standard. 

Indeed, the objective of the junior 
Senator from Nevada in sponsoring the 
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legislation which would establish a fair 
and reasonable competitive basis for for- 
eign nations selling their goods in the 
American markets, is to hold our own 
standard of living, until with our help 
and encouragement such foreign nation’s 
living standards can equal our own. 
SECTION 336 OF 1930 TARIFF ACT AVAILABLE 


If the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
upon which hearings are currently being 
held in the Senate Finance Committee— 
is not extended, the flexible tariff pro- 
vision in section 336 of the 1930 Tariff 
Act can immediately be utilized for the 
adjustment of tariff or import rates, and 
there is no necessity of such regulation 
reverting to the floor of the Senate and 
the House. 

AMERICAN MARKET ESTABLISHED FOR FOREIGN 
GOODS 

The bill which the junior Senator is 
introducing today, S. 981, would im- 
mediately establish an American market 
for the goods of every nation in the world 
on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, but foreign nations will be 
the judges of their own living standards. 

However, under the flexible provision 
of this bill they would be encouraged 
to raise their own living standards, be- 
cause they would immediately get credit 
through a corresponding reduction in 
our tariff or import fee, and when their 
standards of living approximated our 
own, then the common objcctive of free 
trade would be an almost automatic and 
immediate result. But in the meantime 
our wage standard of living could be 
maintained. 


OUR ACTIONS BELIE OUR WORDS 


We say that we want other nations to 
raise their living standards, with our 
assistance, but our very action in con- 
nection with bringing about sweatshop 
labor competition prohibits or prevents 
our reaching our announced objective. 
In other words, with our tariff or im- 
port fee making up the differential of 
costs of production, it would be advan- 
tageous to the industrialists of the for- 
eign nations, to pay their labor as much 
as our workers receive and to establish 
a living standard comparable to ours, if 
they are to compete in our market, be- 
cause they would not profit through 
holding their wages down. The impor- 
tant difference in costs of production 
would simply be paid into the United 
States Treasury. So when such costs 
had been paid into the United States 
Treasury a few times, they would under- 
stand that it might as well be paid to 
their own labor, and increase their own 
living standards. I think it would im- 
mediately result in a rise in their stand- 
ard of living. 

The flexible import fee adjusted upon 
the principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition does not prevent imports; it 
simply brings them in on our level of 
cost of production. Therefore, no trade 
advantage could be gained through con- 
tinuing to hold the wages and living 
standards down in the foreign nations, 
including the colonial possessions, since 
the flexible import fee properly admin- 
istered would make up that differential 
of cost of production. 
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COMPETITION WITH SWEAT LABOR 


It must be realized by our overzealous 
internationalists that we pay more in 
industrial insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, and social security alone than 
the total wages in many of the European 
and Asiatic countries. Therefore, an 
undue lowering of our tariffs and im- 
port fees simply moves our workers, 
farmers, and investors into direct com- 
petition with the sweatshop labor of 
those areas. 

In other words, merely the benefits of 
industrial insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, equals more than the wages in 
many of the countries seeking to com- 
pete on an even basis with us, encouraged 
as they are by the State Department to 
do just that. 

FLEXIBLE PROVISION LITTLE USED AFTER 1934 


The flexible provision of the 1930 Tariff 
Act was almost immediately invoked fol- 
lowing its passage and was utilized until 
the passage of the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Under this section, tariffs were ad- 
justed upon 135 products, 31 of which 
were lowered, 32 increased, and 67 were 
dismissed without change, with 1 marked 
indeterminate after proper hearings had 
been held in accordance with the act. 

This section of the 1930 Tariff Act is 
still in effect, except for the fact that 
any product which has had its duty re- 
duced under section 350, the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, was taken out of the 
scope of section 336, the flexible provi- 
sion. 

FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVESTMENTS 


The floor under wages and investments 
would sgain be established on the defi- 
nite principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition laid down by this Congress 
if the bill now being introduced by the 
junior Senator from Nevada, Senate 
981, were to be substituted for the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. If the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act is not extended, 
the flexible provision of the 1930 Tariff 
Act is still in full force and effect, and 
could be utilized in exactly the same 
manner that it was being utilized from 
1930 until the 1934 legislation made it 
largely inoperative. 

FOREIGN-TRADE AUTHORITY 


The proposed legislation would im- 
prove the operation of the flexible import 
fee principle, already adopted by Con- 
gress, by turning the long-experienced 
Tariff Commission into a Foreign Trade 
Authority with the ample latitude in the 
adjustment of tariffs and import fees on 
the principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition—in the same manner as the 
Congress long since created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and gave 
them a free hand in regulating freight 
rates for the carriers on the basis of a 
“reasonable return” on the investment. 

EXISTING TRADE AGREEMENTS NOT AFFECTED 


No so-called trade agreements made 
by the State Department under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act would be affected 
in any way through the expiration of the 
act nor would they be affected by the 
passage of the presently proposed legis- 
lation, Senate 981, definitely adopting 
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the principle of adjusting tariffs and 
import fees on the basis of “fair and 
reasonable” competition through the 
proposed Foreign Trade Authority, ex- 
cept through the provision that all such 
agreements should be canceled at the 
earliest practicable date. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY TARIFF 


It has often been argued that import 
fees and tariffs are costly to the defense 
effort. However, that is not so. 

The Federal Government does not pay 
the tariff or import fee of any products 
imported for use by the Government 
(sec. 502 (d) (6), Public Law 152, 81st 
Cong., Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949); in any case 
if such import fee were paid, it would 
simply be paid from one department of 
the Government to another, from the 
Department of Defense to the Treasury. 
In other words, it would merely go from 
one pocket into another. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


It is, of course, impossible to make 
trade agreements with any foreign na- 
tion that manipulates its currency—and 
they all do—since all they have to do 
in order to nullify their obligations under 
the agreement is to lower the price of 
the pound, franc, or guilder, or whatever 
they use for money. Such devaluation 
makes the entire agreement ineffectual. 
Their devaluation or increase in the 
value of their money, which ever fits 
their particular requirement and is 
to their particular advantage at the 
moment, completely nullifies any 
agreement. 

FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE-——1922 AND 1930 


The flexible import fee principle was 
first seriously considered by the Congress 
in 1922; later the 1930 Tariff Act defi- 
nitely incorporated such principle. 

The legislation which the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada introduces today, S. 981, 
simply makes the method more workable, 
giving the Authority complete latitude, 
instead of limiting it to changes of 50 
percent and preventing removal from or 
to the free list. 

THE TWO OPPOSING PHILOSOPHIES 


There have been two well-defined 
philosophies in the matter of our domes- 
tic production and foreign trade for 
generations; there is no mystery or 
secret about the results of either; one 
school of thought would maintain our 
economic structure, our wage standard 
of living through an adjustable floor 
under wages and investments, called for 
convenience tariffs or import fees. 

The second school of thought has al- 
ways been that our markets must be 
divided with all foreign countries 
through the removal of such floor under 
wages and investments, and that direct 
competition must be established between 
the workers of this Nation and the 
workers of the lower living wage stand- 
ard countries. The first philosophy im- 
mediately establishes a market for the 
nations of the world in this country on 
a fair and reasonable competitive basis, 
holding our standard while assisting 
other nations in raising their own; while 
the second immediately puts the workers 
and investors of this Nation in direct 
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competition with the sweatshop labor of 
the world, and can only result in a 
leveling of our own standards—a one 
economic world as the objective. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENTS VERSUS TAXPAYERS’ 
MONEY 


Through the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act the industrially inexperienced State 
Department is continually tampering 
with the floor under wages and invest- 
ments represented by the tariffs and im- 
port fees, the differential between the 
cost of production in this country and 
in the sweatshop-labor nations. 

By this tampering alone private in- 
vestments have been discouraged and 
an increased demand created for Gov- 
ernment loans and subsidies, with special 
reference to the strategical and critical 
minerals and materials and defense in- 
dustries. 

Private investors will not risk their 
money, even though the investment 
might be profitable during the emer- 
gency, since it would be destroyed at the 
end of the emergency by the influx of 
imports from the low-cost labor nations. 

This distrust has stimulated the de- 
mand for additional billions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money where private in- 
vestments normally carry most of the 
load. Citizens are unwilling to risk even 
their time unless the Government be- 
comes their partner. 

When Congress regains its constitu- 
tional responsibility to regulate foreign 
trade through the simple expedient of 
allowing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
to expire on June 12 of this year, it will 
mark the end of an era of experimenta- 
tion and tampering with the economic 
structure of this Nation through the divi- 
sion of our markets with the nations of 
the world, markets which we have built 
up over a century of time. 

SUBSIDIES VERSUS IMPORT FEES 


The policy has been to remove the 
tariffs and import fees and substitute 
subsidies to the producers chosen to sur- 
vive under the supervision of the bureaus 
and Government departments. 

Approximately 85 percent of the agri- 
culture products, for example, would not 
need subsidies if the flexible import fee 
principle were to be adopted by the Con- 
gress and administered by the proposed 
Foreign Trade Authority on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition. 

The difference between the import fee 
principle and the subsidy method is that 
the import fee would be adjusted upon 
the basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion, thus encouraging the flow of private 
capital into the business stream of the 
Nation, with such fees accruing to the 
United States Treasury—while the sub- 
sidy is collected from all of the taxpayers 
and paid to certain individual producers, 
through a Government bureau, and dis- 
courages the investment of private 
capital. 

“RECIPROCAL TRADE”—A CATCHWORD TO SELL 

FREE TRADE 


There is no such thing as the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act—which the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act is commonly called—the 
words “reciprocal trade” do not occur in 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act—it is not 
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reciprocal and that is not the effect pro- 
duced by the selective free-trade policy 
which the State Department, under the 
guise of the act, has pursued. The De- 
partment’s theory is that the more we di- 
vide our markets with the nations of the 
world the less their trade-balance deficits 
will be. 

Reciprocal trade is simply a catch 
phrase to sell free trade to the American 
public—and they have done a fair job. 

PERIL POINT INEFFECTIVE 


There has been some mention of a 
peril point in the extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. I am of course 
for the inclusion of the peril poirt—the 
danger point to employment and busi- 
ness as determined by the Tariff Com- 
m‘ssion in each case if the proposed ex- 
tension of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act were to be granted—at the same 
time feeling that t will have no prac- 
tical effect except an opportunity for 
the President to emphasize his explana- 
tion to the Congress and to the public 
that naturally some sacrifices are neces- 
sary if we are to build a great foreign 
trade structure. The peril-point pro- 
vision simply requires the President to 
advise Congress of his reasons for disre- 
garding the Tariff Commission's find- 
ings—there is nothing of a mandatory 
nature included in the provision, except 
to require the President to write a letter, 

UNDER FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE, PERIL POINT 

BECOMES THE TARIFF 

Under the proposed flexible import fee 
bill provisions, the peril point, as deter- 
mined by the Tariff Commission as the 
danger point to employment and indus- 
try, would become the tariff or import fee. 

FAIR AND REASONABLE PRICE 


A fair price, as defined in the bill, sim- 
ply means a determination as to whether 
the selling price is a true commercial and 
economic price or an artificial price de- 
liberately set by the foreign country for 
the purpose of capturing the American 
market by underselling the domestic 
product. 

Various economic factors, such as de- 
valuation of foreign currencies and sales 
at uneconomic prices to secure dollar 
credits are considerations which would 
be taken into account. 

COST OF PRODUCTION OF FOREIGN GOODS 


In the last analysis, in the devaluation 
of the currency, and the imposition of 
embargoes and quotas, various subter- 
fuges are used, so that it is practically 
impossible to determine the cost of pro- 
duction in a foreign country. 

In that case the declared customs costs, 
or the offered-for-sale price in this coun- 
try may be used, which would encourage 
more truthful reports from foreign coun- 
tries. 

SENATE BILL 981—FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE BILL 


Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and for other purposes, 
establishing fair and reasonable compet- 
itive principles in the adjustment of 
tariffs and import fees, and setting up a 
Foreign Trade Authority, which would 
take over the work of the Tariff Com- 
mission, 
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The Foreign Trade Authority would be 
given full latitude in that field to deter- 
mine tariffs and import fees on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition, just 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been given complete latitude to 
establish freight rates for the carriers on 
the basis of a reasonable return on the 
investment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
properly referred, and printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
981) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Malone, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 1. It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress— 

(a) to facilitate and encourage the im- 
portation into the United States of foreign 
goods and products in quantities sufficient 
to supply the needs of the United States 
economy; 

(b) to foster and provide for the export 
of the products of American industry and 
agriculture in quantities sufficient to pay for 
the needed imports; 

(c) to develop and promote a well-bal- 
anced, integrated, and diversified production 
within the United States so as to maintain 
a sound and prosperous national economy 
and a high level of wages and employment 
in industry and agriculture; 

(d) to provide necessary flexibility of im- 
port duties thereby making possible appro- 
priate adjustments in response to changing 
economic conditions; 

(e) to assure the accomplishment of these 
objectives by returning to and maintaining 
hereafter in the United States the control 
over American import duties now subject to 
international agreements. 


RESTATEMENT OF EXISTING IMPORT DUTIES 


Sec. 2. Title I, paragraphs 1 to 1559, in- 
clusive, of the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby 
amended by repealing the classifications and 
rates therein contained and substituting 
therefor the classifications and rates ob- 
taining and in effect on June 30, 1951, by 
reason of proclamations of the President 
under scction 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
or otherwise, 


FORMATION OF FOREIGN TRADE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 3. Title III, part II, section 330, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 330. Organization of the Foreign Trade 
. Authority. 

„(a) Membership: The United States Tar- 
iff Commission shall be reorganized and re- 
constituted as the Foreign Trade Authority 
(hereinafter referred to as the Authority“) 
to be composed of 6 directors to be here- 
after appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
original directors of the Authority shall be 
the same persons now serving as Commis- 
sioners of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, each such person to serve as a director 
of the Authority until the date when his 
term of office as a Commissioner of the 
United States Tariff Commission would have 
expired. Thereafter the term of office of any 
successor to any such director shall expire 
6 years from the date of the expiration of 
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the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed except that a director appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring for any reason other 
than the expiration of a term as herein pro- 
vided shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of the term which his predecessor 
would otherwise have served. Directors shall 
be eligible for appointment to succeed them- 
selves if otherwise qualified therefor. No 
person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a director unless he is a citizen of the United 
States, and, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, is possessed of qualifications requisite 
for developing expert knowledge of tariff 
problems and efficiency in administering the 
provisions of this act. Not more than three 
of the directors shall be members of the 
same political party, and in making appoint- 
ments members of different po!‘tical parties 
shall be appointed alternately as nearly as 
may be practicable. 

“(b) Chairman, Vice Chairman, and sal- 
ary: The President shall annually designate 
one of the directors as Chairman, and one as 
Vice Chairman of the Authority. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in case of 
absence or disability of the Chairman. A 
majority of the directors in office shall con- 
stitute a quorum, but the Authority may 
function notwithstanding vacancies. Each 
director shall receive a salary of $15,000 a 
year. No director shall actively engage in 
any business, vocation, or employment other 
than that of serving as a director.” 

APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 

Sec. 4. Title III, part II, section 331 (a), 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Personnel: The Authority shall ap- 
point a secretary who shall receive compen- 
sation in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, and the Authority is hereby em- 
powered to employ and, in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949, fix the compen- 
sations of such special experts, examiners, 
clerks, and other employees of the Authority 
as it may find necessary for the proper per- 
formance of its duties.” 

ADMINISTRATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 5. Title III. vart II, of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is amended by adding at the end of sec- 
tion 331 the following new section: 


“Sec. 331A. Administration of trade agree- 
ments. 

“(a) All powers vested in, delegated to, or 
otherwise properly exercisable by the Presi- 
dent or any other officer or agency of the 
United States in respect to the foreign trade 
agreements entered into pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby trans- 
ferred to, and shall be exercisable by the Au- 
thority, including, but not limited to, the 
right to invoke the various escape clauses, 
reservations, and options therein contained, 
and to exercise on behalf of the United 
States any rights or privileges therein pro- 
vided for the protection of the interests of 
the United States. 

“(b) The Authority is hereby authorized 
and directed— 

“(1) to terminate as of the next earliest 
date therein provided, and in accordance with 
the terms thereof, all the foreign trade agree- 
ments entered into by the United States 
pursuant to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930; 

“(2) to prescribe, upon termination of any 
foreign trade agreement, that the import 
duties established therein shall remain the 
same as existed prior to such termination, 
and such import duties shall not thereafter 
be increased or reduced except in accordance 
with the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by 
this act.” 
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+ PERIODIC OF IMPORT DUTIES 


Sec. 6. Title III, part II, section 336, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is h reby amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 336. Periodic adjustment of import 
duties, 


“(a) The Authority is authorized and di- 
rected, from time to time, and subject to 
the limitations hereinafter provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties which 
will, within equitable limits, provide for fair 
and reasonable competition between domes- 
tic articles and like or similar foreign articles 
in the principal market or markets of the 
United States. A foreign article shall be 
consicere 1 as providing fair and reasonable 
competition to United States pi ducers of a 
like or similar article if the Authority finds 
as a fact that ths landed duty paid price 
of the foreign article in the principal mar- 
ket or markets in the United States is a 
fair price, including a reasonable profit to 
the importers, and is not substantially below 
the price, including a reasonable profit for 
the domestic producers, at which the like 
or similar domestic articles can be offered 
to consumers of the same class by the do- 
mestic industry in the principal market or 
markets in the United States. 

“(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds it practicable— 

“(1) The lowest, highest, average, and 
median landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

“(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

“(3) The policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits; 

“(4) Increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centages of each; 

“(5) The actual and potential future ratio 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

“(6) The probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 

7) The degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies, excises, export taxes, or other taxes, 
or otherwise, in the country of origin; and 
any other factors either in the United States 
or in other countries which appear likely to 
affect production costs and competitive 
relationships, 

“(c) Decreases or increases in import 
duties designed to provide for fair and rea- 
sonable competition between foreign and 
domestic articles may be made by the Au- 
thority either upon its own motion or upon 
application of any person or group showing 
adequate and proper interest in the import 
duties in question: Provided, however, That 
no change in any import duty shall be 
ordered by the Authority until after it shall 
have first conducted a full investigation and 
presented tentative proposals followed by a 
public hearing at which interested parties 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

“(d) The Authority, in setting import 
duties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in 
order to effectuate the of this Act, 
prescribe specific duties or ad valorem rates 
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of duty upon the foreign value or export 
value as defined in sections 402 (c) and 
402 (d) of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon 
the United States value as defined in section 
402 (e) of said act. 

“(e) In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, the Authority is authorized to 
trausfer any article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the 
dutiable list. 

“(f) Any increase or decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Authority shall become 
effective 90 days after such order is an- 
nounced: Provided, That any such order is 
first submitted to Congress by the Authority 
and is not disapproved, in whole or in part, 
by concurrent resolution of Cong ess within 
60 days thereafter. 

“(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the do- 
mestic industry operates, or the domestic 
article is produced, in a wasteful, ineficient, 
or extravagant manner, 

“(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vied for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That 
no such quantitative limit shall be imposed 
contrary to the provisions of any foreign 
trade agreement in effect pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

“(i) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘domestic article’ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term ‘for- 
eign article’ means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of a foreign 
country; 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(3) the term ‘foreign country’ means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and 
its possessions) ; 

“(4) the term ‘landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as repre- 
sented by the acquisition cost to an import- 
ing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manufac- 
turer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 

“(j) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carrying 
out its functions under the provisions of 
this section. 

“(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and 
declaration of foreign articles with respect 
to which a change in basis of value has been 
made under the provisions of subdivision (d) 
of this section, and for the form of invoice 
required at time of entry.” 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 337 

Sec. 7. Title III, part II, section 337, of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Subdivision (a) thereof by striking out 
the word “President” and substituting 
therefor the word “Authority.” 

(b) Subdivision (b) thereof is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(e) Subdivision (d) thereof is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(d) Subdivision (e) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Exclusion of articles from entry: 
Whenever the existence of any such unfair 
method or act shall be established to the 
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satisfaction of the Authority, it shall direct 
that the articles concerned in such unfair 
methods or acts, imported by any person 
violating the provisions of this act, shall be 
excluded from entry into the United States, 
and upon information of such action by the 
Authority, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, through the proper officers, refuse such 
entry.” 

(e) Subdivision (f) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Entry under bond: Whenever the 
Authority has reason to believe that any ar- 
ticle is offered or sought to be offered for 
entry into the United States in violation of 
this section, but has not information sufi- 
cient to satisfy it thereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, upon its request in writing, 
forbid entry thereof until such investiga- 
tion as the Authority may deem necessary 
shall be completed; except that such ar- 
ticles shall be entitled to entry under bond 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

(f) Subdivision (g) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Continuance of exclusion: Any re- 
fusal of entry under this section shall con- 
tinue in effect until the Authority shall find 
and advise the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the conditions which led to such re- 
fusal of entry no longer exist.” 

CONTINUANCE OF PERSONNEL, FUNDS, ACTIONS, 
ETC. 

Sec, 8. Section 339 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 339. Effect of enactment, 

“(a) All personnel, property, records, bal- 
ance of appropriations, allocations, and oth- 
er funds available (or to be made available) 
to the United States Tariff Commission shall 
be transferred to the Authority for use in 
connection with the exercise of its func- 
tions; and such transfer shall not operate 
to change the status of the officers and em- 
ployees transferred from the Commission to 
the Authority. No investigation or other 
proceeding pending before the Commission 
at such time shall abate by reason of such 
transfer but shall continue under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“(b) Wherever in the Tariff Act of 1930, or 
in any other law, the terms ‘United States 
Tariff Commission’ or ‘Commission’ occur, 
such terms shall be contrued to mean the 
‘Foreign Trade Authority’ and the ‘Author- 
ity’, respectively.” 

REAPPLICATION OF SECTION 516 (B) 

Sec, 9. Section 17, subsection (c), of the 
act of June 25, 1938, chapter 679, is hereby 
repealed. 

STATISTICAL ENUMERATION 

Sec. 10. Title IV, part III, section 484 (e), 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Statistical enumeration: The Chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Authority is au- 
thorized and directed to establish from time 
to time, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce, a statistical enumeration of im- 
ported articles in such detail as he may con- 
sider necessary and desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. As a part of each 
entry there shall be attached thereto or in- 
cluded therein an accurate statement giving 
details required for such statistical enumera- 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed to make such rea- 
sonable and proper digests from, and com- 
pilations of, such statistical data as the 
Chairman requests. In the event of a dis- 
agreement between the Chairman and the 
Secretary of Commerce, as to the reasonable 
and proper nature of any request the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the President whose 
decision shall be final.” 
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REVISED TEXT OF TARIFF ACT 
Sec. 11. The Authority, as soon as prac- 
ticable, shall prepare and cause to be print- 
ed as a public document available for public 
distribution a complete revised text of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 12. This act shall take effect as of 
June 30, 1951. 
TABLE SHOWING FOREIGN TRADE IN BILLIONS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the many statements which 
have been made that foreign trade has 
been accelerated by the so-called Recip- 
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rocal Trade Act, which is actually the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, the policies 
adopted under it moving toward free 
trade, aid toward one economic world, 
I wish to submit at this time a table, 
which I offer for the Recor», showing the 
relation of United States exports to 
United States production before and 
TF Government loan-gifts, 1909 to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


Relation of United States exports to United States production before and after 
Government loan-gifts, 1909-50 


ee C 
exporta; 
Total pro- Exports Percent g United States} Exports pe ex- 
duction of United States| ©*Portable | Government minus United] ported ex- 
exportable merchandise goods ex- grants and | States grants cluding 
goods porte loans and loans United States 
grants and 
loans 
II III IV v VI 
GI) (II minus IV) (Vil) 
iy Bil, dols. 
17.4 1.7 9.8 9.8 
20.2 2.1 10. 3 10.3 
47.5 7.8 16.3 10.9 
33.9 4.4 12.9 12.9 
44.8 4.1 9.1 9.1 
47.2 4.8 10.2 10.2 
47.5 4.8 10.0 10.0 
52.8 5.2 9. 8 9.8 
32.0 2.4 7.4 7 7.4 
25.2 1.6 6.5 5 6.5 
33.1 2.2 6.8 0 6.8 
43.5 3.3 7.6 48 7.6 
41.4 3.1 7.6 16 7.6 
65.1 5.0 7.7 1,348 3.7 5.6 
89.0 8. 1 9. 1 6, 434 1.6 1.8 
110.7 12.8 11.6 12, 767 a — 
115.0 14.3 12.4 14, 016 24 2 
103. 8 10. 3 9.9 7, 659 2.7 2.3 
104. 2 10.0 9. 6 5, 535 4.4 4.23 
125.5 15.1 12.1 6, 233 9.9 7.9 
138.3 12.5 9.1 5. 523 7.0 5.1 
ELA EE 128.3 11.9 9.3 6.052 5.9 4.57 
1930 anuary to June) 66.8 4.8 7.2 2,383 25 5. 06 


1947-49 revised data, 


Table based on data prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


EXPORTS WITH THE WATER SQUEEZED OUT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
table shows a column indicating the to- 
tal production of exportable goods, in 
billions of dollars, from 1909 to 1950 in 
selected years. 

The second column shows the exports 
of United States merchandise for the 
same periods. 

The third column shows the percent- 
age of exportable goods exported for the 
same periods. 

The fourth column shows United 
States Government grants and loans. 

The fifth column shows the exports 
minus United States grants and loans. 

The sixth column shows the percent- 
age of exportable goods exported, ex- 
cluding United States grants and loans. 

Mr. President, this is a very revealing 
table. It indicates the effect on our true 
exports of the billions of dollars that 
have been exported under movements 
like UNRRA, the loan of three and three- 
fourths billion dollars to England, a so- 
called loan, really a gift, then the Mar- 
shall plan and ECA activities over the 
years and the other methods of disburs- 
ae e funds throughout the 
world. 


It shows exactly what the legitimate 
exports amount to in billions of dollars 
for the years listed. Subtracting the 
gift-loans for each specific year we find 
that we fall back to the usual percentage 
of the legitimate foreign trade. 
EXTENSION OF 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT NOT 

NECESSARY—-SECRETARY ACHESON 

Mr. President, Secretary of State Ache- 
son during the hearings on the bill be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 22, 1951, said: 

When the conference now going on at 
Torquay is over, participating countries will 
want to have a period of time in which to 


test and observe the operation of the tariff 


rates there agreed upon. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the great un- 
certainties of the world situation are likely 
to persist for some time. It is, therefore, 
not expected that there will be another Tor- 
quay within the life of the extension pro- 
vided for in H. R. 1612. 


In the Secretary’s words, then, the 
coming 3 years will be a period to test 
and observe the operation of the tariff 
rates there agreed upon. The best way 
to test and observe will be to withdraw 
the authority for further tariff reduc- 
tions and give our domestic economy a 
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chance to be relieved, at least tempo- 
rarily, from further dangers of continued 
injury, and further threats of lowering 
the floor under wages and investments, 
with the resulting discouragement of 
private capital investment. 

If we do not extend the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, we have time and op- 
portunity to explore and investigate the 
chances of rebuilding by congressional 
action the tariff and trade policy of this 
Nation. 

THE HOUSE ACTION 

The House, after inserting certain 
amendments following regular hearings, 
extended the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
for a 3-year period. The statement by 
the junior Senator from Nevada will be 
found on page 353 of the printed hear- 
ings by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—dated January 22, 24, 25, and 26, 
1951. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Under cross-examination by members 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Secretary of State said that they had 
abandoned any idea of getting the ap- 
proval of the Congress on the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization that has been 
on the must list of the President for sev- 
eral sessions of Congress, indicating that 
the goal can be reached without formal 
approval of that body. 

On two separate occasions in March 
1950, when we were debating the exten- 
sion of ECA, the junior Senator from 
Nevada dared the administration to 
bring the International Trade Organiza- 
tion to the floor of the Senate. 

Under the International Trade Organ- 

ization the policy of dividing our mar- 
kets with foreign nations would have 
been made permanent. 

With ECA making up the trade bal- 
ance deficits of the 16 Marshall-plan 
countries each year, with the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act in full force and effect, 
and with the continual lowering of the 
floor under wages and investments 
through such international trade con- 
ferences as Geneva, Switzerland, 1947, 
Annecy, France in 1948; and recently 
continued in Torquay, England, they 
were steadily reaching the one economic 
worid objective. The approval of the 
International Trade Organization was 
intended to make the program definite 
and permanent. It was provided that we 
could have escaped from it after 3 years 
by indulging in certain international 
gymnastics, but we would have been so 
blocdy by the end of the 3-year period 
that we probably would never have got- 
ten out of it. 

ADMINISTRATION’S MUST LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The administration’s must legisla- 
tive program over the years can best be 
summed up through a statement made 
by the junior Senator from Nevada on 
June 17, 1950, when he said: 

ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN POLICY PROGRAM 

The pronounced foreign policy program 
of the administration—often reaffirmed— 
was set down in detail by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Willard H. Thorp, in his testi- 
mony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in January of last year when he 
said: 

“The European recovery program (Mar- 
shall plan or ECA) extends immediate as- 
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sistance on a short-term basis to put the 
European countries back on their feet.” 

The ECA appropriation is designed to make 
up the trade, balance deficits of the 16 
Marshall-plan countries in cash and goods 
each year—our chief export is cash—until 
such time as the markets of this Nation have 
been divided with the European countries 
and our living standards lowered to those of 
such nations. 


I continue to quote Mr. Thorp: 

“2. The trade agreements (act) program 
is an integral part of our over-all program 
for world economic recovery.” 

Under the Trade Agreements Act the 
markets of this Nation are being divided 
with the countries of the world to the point 
that theoretically there will be no further 
trade balance deficits—the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act as extended removed the floor 
under American wages and investments— 
and stopped the flow of venture capital into 
the business stream of our Nation—the 
simple expedient of putting into the hands 
of the industrially inexperienced State De- 
partment the power to lower the tariffs and 
import fees approximately 75 percent. after 
perfunctory hearings. 


I continue to quote from Mr. Thorp's 
testimony: 

“3. The International Trade Organization 
upon which Congress will soon be asked to 
take favorable action, provides a long-term 
mechanism—each part of this program is 
important. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole.” 

The ITO transfers the regulation of our 
national economy to a foreign- controlled or- 
ganization consisting of 58 nations, each with 
one vote—we would have the same vote as 
Siam—it simply makes permanent a condi- 
tion sought through the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as extended—and the ECA. 

If and when the ITO is approved by the 
Congress of the United States, we are as- 
signing the regulation of our foreign trade 
into the hands of the foreign nations of the 
world—all with an eye to obtaining a part 
of our high standard of living market. 

The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has 
said: “It is hardly possible any longer to 
draw a sharp dividing line between the eco- 
nomic affairs and political affairs. 
Each complements and supplements the 
other. They must be combined in a single 
unified and rounded policy. * * *” 
Through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the 
Congress of the United States transferred its 
constitutional responsibility. to regulate the 
national economy to the industrially. inex- 
perienced State Department—the ITO would 
make a second transfer to the control of the 
foreign nations. 

Both Secretary of State Acheson and his 
assistant, Mr. Thorp, have appeared before 
that same House committee early in 1950 
and urgently requested that the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization be approved at an 
early date. The ITO is on the President’s 
“must” list. 


I continue to quote frem the statement 
of the junior Senator from Nevada on 
June 17, 1950: 


FINAL ABANDONMENT OF WORKINGMEN AND 
INVESTORS 

This pronouncement marked the final 
abandonment of the workingmen and in- 
vestors of our own Nation—in favor of the 
one-economic-world theory of averaging the 
living standards of the nations of the 
world—and no further ventures capital for 
business development or stabilization could 
possibly be available since the State Depart- 
ment can choose the industries that are to 
survive and those that are to be sacrificed on 
the altar of the one-economic-world theory. 
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I continue to quote from the state- 
ment of the junior Senator from Nevada 
on June 17: 

THE THREE-PART FREE-TRADE PROGRAM 

This, then, is the three-part free-trade 
program fying the national economy to the 
foreign policy—to which the administration 
is irrevocably committed—and unor which 
they have staked their entire combination 
domestic and foreign policy. This is the 
well-known bipartisan foreign policy—that 
is moving toward merging this Nation with 
a foreign-controlled one economic world. 

Spokesmen for the administration say that 
they have adopted this three-phase free- 
trade program to average our standard of 
living with the foreign nations of the world 
on the theory best expressed by one of their 
slogans that “you cannot be prosperous in a 


starving world”; that we must divide our 


markets—the basis of our own income—with 
the nations of the world—and average the 
living standard of nations of the world 
they say—to avoid world war III. 

It is the administration's avowed. method 
of establishing world peace. 


THREE WARS—SAME THEORY 


I call attention to the fact that they 
are not doing too well in establishing 


‘world peace. We have had three wars. 


The first one was under a Democratic ~ 
administration. Then we entered a sec- 
ond one, and are now getting ready to go 
into a third one under the same admin- 
istration. I should say that we are not 
doing too well in averting war on the 
one-economic-world theory. 


LABOR FIGHTS FREE TRADE 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an excerpt from a dispatch to 
the Washington Post of March 23. 1950, 
entitled Labor Body Fights Tariff Cuts 
Held To Threaten Jobs in United 
States.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post 
of March 23, 1950] 

STILL FOR MARSHALL PLAN—LABOR Bopy 
Ficuts Tarr Curs HELD To THREATEN 
JOBS IN UNITED STATES 

(By Sam Stavisky, Post reporter) 

The administration's move to lower ariffs 
so as to stimulate international trade and 
help out the Marshall plan nations is run- 
ning into the growing opposition of labor 
groups. 

Yesterday: the newly formed National La- 
bor-Management Council on Foreign. Trade 
Policy issued a demand for reasonable safe- 
guards against unfair and deflationary for- 
eign competition. 

Management and labor groups supporting 
the protectionist council are from the fol- 
lowing industries: Book manufacturing, 
fishing, fish canning, glass containers, 
pressed and blown glassware, glove manufac- 
ture, fur, felt and wool hats, kaolin, matches, 
photoengraving, pottery, scientific apparatus 
makers, wallpaper, aluminum, hothouse 
vegetables. 

Among the sponsors of the council are 
Matthew Woll, president of the Internation- 
al Photoengravers Union and a vice presi- 
dent of the A. F.of L. Woll is also chairman 
of America’s Wage Earners Protective Confer- 
ence, a trade union organization which be- 
fore the war was active in fighting for what 
it calls reasonable—and what its opponen‘s 
call high—tariffs. 
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Mr. MALONE. The dispatch states in 
part: 

The administration’s move to lower tar- 
iffs so as to stimulate international trade and 
help out the Marshall plan nations is run- 
ning into the growing opposition of labor 
groups, 

Later in the dispatch it is stated: 

Management and labor groups supporting 
the protectionist council are from the fol- 
lowing industries: Book manufacturing, 
fishing, fish canning, glass containers, 
pressed and blown glassware, glove manufac- 
facture, felt and wool hats, kaolin, matches, 
photoengraving, pottery, scientific appara- 
tus makers, wallpaper, aluminum, hothouse 
vegetables. 


COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY FIGHTS FREE TRADE 


I also ask unanimous consert to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a dispatch from the 
Journal of Commerce of May 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
patch was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce of May 23, 

1950] 

TARIFF Cut PLANS BLASTED BY COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY— WOULD INVITE DISASTER BY UN- 
FAIR COMPETITION, IT IS CHARGED IN BRIEF 
A policy of tariff cuts as a device for clos- 

ing the dollar gap is a dangerous fallacy and 

would invite disaster at home by letting loose 

a torrent of foreign products from low-wage 

countries on the American market, the 

cotton textile industry has > 

The industry, in a brief filed with the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
warns that exports of American cotton tex- 
tiles have been wrecked by the combination 
of devaluation and the rise of low-cost for- 


eign competition. This drop in export trade 


represents a loss of more than one-half bil- 
lion dollars and is equivalent to 52,000 tex- 
tile jobs and millions of wage dollars. 

Prepared jointly by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and Textile Export Association of the 
United States, in conjunction with other in- 
dustrial groups, the brief was filed prelim- 
inary to tariff hearings scheduled for coming 
weeks. 

TORQUAY MEETING 

Testimony will be presented at these hear- 
ings for consideration in tariff negotiations 
with 23 or more countries in Torquay, Eng- 
land, in September, concerning some 2,000 
types of goods directly competitive with 
products made in at least 500 textile plants 
from Maine to Texas, the brief discloses. 

The textile statement insists that further 
reductions of tariffs, already slashed at least 
a third since 1935 and amounting to 75 per- 
cent in some cases, can only serve to com- 
pound damage already at our doorstep and 
injure the American economy out of pro- 
portion to any possible good which can be 
accomplished. . 

One of the gravest fears, the brief says, is 
that unequal competition with low-wage 
countries will waste the superior efficiency of 
the American cotton-textile industry, which 
is now being used to support the programs 
of this country’s internal economy. 

EFFICIENCY THREATENED 

For this reason, superior efficiency can- 
not serve as a weapon to meet foreign com- 
petition, it was explained, and in reality 
such competition would sacrifice the most 
efficient to the less efficient. 

Among the fruits of our superior efficiency, 
now a part of America's social and economic 


structure and irremovable without damage 
to the entire system, were listed high United 
States textile wages, treble those of major 
European competitors and 10 times those of 
Japan and India; enlarged support to cot- 
ton farmers; financing of mill reequipment 


and modernization programs; and economic - 


support of the multitude of suppliers to the 
industry, which is described as practically 
100-percent American with all costs em- 
braced within the American price system. 

“Free market competition with foreign 
countries means thro into the balance 
our higher wages, which in major part are 
the measure and substance of our efficiency,” 
the brief asserts. 

As for new, improved machinery and mod- 
ernization of mills, for which the industry 
has been paying $300,000,000 a year since 
the end of the war, the brief says, “The 
means of technical progress cannot be ac- 
quired where there is a continual erosion 
of the wage and price structure, and a 
forced diminution of physical stature from 
the imports of subwage standards coun- 
tries.” 

NATIONAL DEFENSE STRESSED 

The industry statement also asks that the 
tariff negotiators consider the vital impor- 
tance of the textile mills to national de- 
fense, demonstrated during the last war 
when not only were all military and essen- 
tial civilian requirements met in this coun- 
try, but those of the Allies as well. 

“While the textile industries of the other 
Allied Powers virtually ceased operations be- 
cause of lack of materials and manpower, 
the textile industry of the United States 
reached heights of production previously 
believed unattainable under any conditions. 
This accomplishment without doubt was 
one of the major factors in the winning of 
the war. 

1930 FLEXIBLE IMPORT-FEE PRINCIPLE 


Mr. MALONE. Since the flexible im- 
port tariff provision in section 336 of 
the 1930 Tariff Act automatically takes 
over when the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act expires on June 12 of this year, a 
method is available for the continued ad- 
justment of such rates not covered by 
the so-called trade agreements. 

However, Senate 981 just intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from 
Nevada would establish the fair-and- 
reasonable competition principle as a 
basis for foreign trade, to be adminis- 
tered by a Foreign Trade Authority. It 
also provides that when foreign costs 
of production are obscured by subsidies, 
manipulation of currency values and by 
other means, then the landed duty paid 
costs or the offered for sale price may 
be considered as a basis for the adjust- 
ment of such tariffs or import fees. 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES INJURED BY FREE TRADE 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a list 
of industries, divided into 12 groups, in- 
cluding, first, agricultural, fishing, and 
food industries; second, chemical indus- 
tries; third, leather, luggage, and hand- 
bag industries; fourth, glassware and 
china industries; fifth, textile industry; 
sixth, scientific instruments; seventh, 
coco matting, fiber, cordage, and twine; 
eighth, mining and mineral industries; 
ninth, jewelry, silver, and diamonds; 
tenth, paper industry; eleventh, metal 
manufacturers; twelfth, miscellaneous 
industries. 
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There being no objection, the list of 
industries was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


INDUSTRY Grours—INbDUSTRIEs SUBMITTING 


Seafood Producers Association, Inc. 

Gloucester Fisheries Association. 

Botany Mills: Wool grease and lanolin. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union, 

Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

National Renderers Association: Vegetable, 
animal and marine fats and oils. 

Northwest Nut Growers: Filberts. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange; Ex- 
change Orange Products Co., Exchange Lem- 
on Products Co. 

The Association of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the United States. 

Mushroom Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion: Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America, Inc. 

The National Confectioners’ Association. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc. 

Crane, Martin & Snyder: For the Horse 
Meat Packing Industry. 

National Canners Association: California 
Fish Canners Association, Inc., Monterey Fish 
Processors Association, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries. Maine Sardine Packers Association, 
Inc., R. J. Peacock Canning Co., Holmes 
Packing Corp. 

Department of Sea Shore Fisheries, Augus- 
ta, Me. 

Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Inc. 

The National Potato and Onion Commit- 
tee. 
Department of Agriculture, State of Maine: 
Potatoes. 

Florida Canners’ Association: Canned cit- 
rus juices. 

Northwest Horticultural “Council: Fresh 
apples. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation: 
Corn products. 

California Fig Institute. 

Halibut Liver Oil Producers. 

Tung Growers Council of America. 

American Tung Oil Association, A. A. L. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

The Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural 
Association, Inc. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co.: Licorice. 

National Apple Institute. 

Maryland Commercial Watermen Associa- 
tion, Inc.: Seafood. 

National Wool Marketing 6 

American Angora Rabbit Breeders Coopera- 
tive, 

2. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., West- 
vaco Chemical Division: Magnesite, dead 
burned and grain; barium hydroxide, barium 
oxide, and blanc fixe. 

The Standard Lime & Stone Co.: Magne- 
site. 

Basic Refractories, Inc.: Magnesite. 

Northwest Magnesite Co. and Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co.: Magnesite. 

Young Aniline Works, Inc.: Dyestuffs, 
chemicals. 

Carus Chemical Co., Inc.: Potassium per- 
manganate. 

Baugh & Sons Co.: Bone char and animal 
glue. 

National Association of Glue Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc.: Medicinal chemicals. 

American Aniline Products, Inc.: Dyestuffs. 

Victor Chemical Works. 

Dry Color Manufacturers’ Association: 
Chemical pigments. 
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Plastic Materials Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc. 

Mutual Chemical Co. of America, 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 


3, LEATHER, LUGGA^E, AND HANDBAG INDUSTRIES 


Pocketbook Workers Union, New York. 

National Authority for the Ladies’ Hand- 
bag Industry. 

Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 

K. Kaufman & Co., Inc.: Leather goods. 

International Handbag, Luggage, Belt, and 
Novelty Workers Union. 

Tanners’ Council of America. 

National Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

National L2ather Fibre Conference, Inc. 

International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. 


4. GLASSWARE AND CHINA INDUSTRIES 


California Art Potters Association. 
Vitrified China Association, Inc. 

The Homer Laughlin China Co.: China. 
Coors Porcelain Co, 

American Glassware Association, 


5. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Crompton Co. and Crompton-Shenandoah 
Co.: Velveteen industry, corduroy industry. 

Forstmann Woolen Co. 

The Hat Institute, Inc. 

The Domestic Bagging Producers Assocla- 
tion, Inc.: Open-weave jute bagging for cot- 
ton bales. 

Carpet Institute, Inc. 

Stevens Linen Associates, Inc. 

The National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 

Cashmere Corp, of America. 

Wamsutta Mills: Combed cotton goods. 

Carded Yarn Association, Inc. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.: Woolen, worsted, 
rayon, and cotton fabrics. ? 

York Street, Flax Spinning Co., Inc.: Linen 
handkerchiefs. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc.: 
Fine combed cotton fabrics. 

Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 

Embroidery Manufacturers Bureau, Inc. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 

Simtex Mills, Rosemary Manufacturing 
Co.: Table damasks. 

William Whitman Co., Inc.: Worsted tex- 
tiles. 

Nashawena Mills: Fine cotton goods, 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The: Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 

The Textile Export Association of the 
United States: The Southern Comber Yarn 
Spinners Association, the Carded Yarn Asso- 
ciation, the Thread Institute, Inc., the Phila- 
delphia Textile Manufacturers Association, 
the Narrow Fabrics Association. 

Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 

National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. 


6. SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Association. 
The Optical and Ophthalmic Glass, Lens, 

and Instrument Industry Committee. 


7. COCOA MATTING, FIBERS, CORDAGE, AND TWINE 


Meakins McKinnon, Inc.: Cocoa mats, mat- 
ting, fibers, etc. 

National Mat and Matting Co., Inc. 

United States Cocoa Mat Corp. 

Cordage Institute: Cordage and twine. 

Soft Fiber Manufacturers’ Institute: Jute, 
flax, and hemp. 
} 8. MINING AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.: 
Aluminum. 

American Zinc Institute, 

Combined Metals Reduction Co, and Emer- 
gency Lead Committee: Lead and zinc. 
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San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
General mining. 

E. J. Lavino & Co.: Ferromanganese, man- 
ganese, and chrome ores. 

Reynolds Metals Co.: Aluminum. 

George Benda, Inc.: Bronze powders. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 

9. CEWELRY, SILVER, AND DIAMONDS 

New England Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths Association. 

Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of 
America. 

Diamond Manufacturers & Importers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. 


10, PAPER INDUSTRY 


American Paper and Pulp Association: 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Book Paper Manufacturers Association; 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

American Box Board Co. 

Association of Pulp Consumers. 

The Wall Paper Institute, 

United Wall Paper Craftsmen & Workers 
of North America. 

Fourdrinier Kraft Board Institute, Inc.: 
Paperboard. 

11. METAL MANUFACTURES 

Union Hardware Co. 

Water Meters Industry. 

National Association of Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co, 

Bicycle Workers Union. 

Industrial Wire Cloth Institute. 

Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 

Whizzer Motor Co.: Motor bicycles. 

E. C. Atkins & Co.: Circular saws and ma- 
chine knives and blades. 

Camillus Cutlery Co. 

Associated Cutlery Industries of America. 

General Phonograph Manufacturing Co., 
Inc,: Textile pins, comber needles, 


Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co.: Grit, shot, 


and sand of iron or steel. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co.: Textile wet fin- 
ishing machinery. 

The Sprague Meter Co.: Gas meters and 
regulators. 

James Smith & Son, Inc.: Noble combs and 
improved ball winders. 

Association of Manufacturers of Wood- 
working Machinery. 

American Steel Wool Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. x 

The Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

Columbia Fastener Co. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: Hydraulic turbine section. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Scott & Williams, 
chinery. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.: Welded tubes. 


12. MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


C. K. Williams & Co.: Colors and pigments. 

The Crayon, Water Color, and Craft Insti- 
tute. 

Bottle Fermented Champagne Producers, 
Inc. 

Gold Leaf and Metal Foil Products In- 
dustry. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry. 
American Record Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Lead Pencil Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 

Collapsible Tube Manufacturing Industry. 

Fatty Acid Industry. 

Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp.: Oil cloth, 
coated fabrics. 

Finkley Umbrella Frame Co, 

Candle Manufacturers Association. 

William M. Ives Co., Inc.: Brush handles, 


Inc.: Knitting ma- 
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American Brush Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

H. C. Spinks Clay Co.: Ball clay. 

Palm, Fechteler & Co.: Decalcomania in 
ceramic colors. 

Alsop Engineering Corp.: Filters. 

A. Gusmer, Inc.: Filtermass, 

National Distillers Products Corp.: Spirits. 

W. H. Coe Manufacturing Co. Inc.: Gold 
leaf and embossing foils. 
INDUSTRIES BY STATES—INJURED BY FREE TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a list of industries, broken down 
by States, industries which were injured 
or which fear injury through tariff re- 
ductions under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act. z 

The list which I have just introduced 
and the list which I am about to intro- 
duce into the Recorp at this point in- 
clude industries which are severely in- 
jured through tariff reductions or which 
are having difficulty finding private 
capital to invest in their businesses be- 
cause of the threat of the removal of the 
floor under wages and investments. 

In other words, tampering with the 
tariffs interferes with investments in in- 
dustries which are ordinarily sound busi- 
ness investments, Not only are they un- 
able to expand, but private money is get- 
ting out of those industries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point this 
list of the 48 States. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INDUSTRIES INJURED OR FEARING INJURY 
THROUGH TARIFF REDUCTIONS UNDER THE 
1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS AcT By STATES 

ALABAMA 

Luggage and leather goods, corduroy, 
candy, tung oil, paperboard, carded cotton 
yarns, textiles, bauxite, cordage and twine, 
industrial chemicals, steel, dairy products. 

ARIZONA 


Manganese, copper, lead, lemons, dairy 
products, beef, zinc. 


ARKANSAS * 
Manganese, corduroy, velveteen, candy, 
paperboard, bauxite, petroleum, dairy 
products, 

CALIFORNIA 


Almonds, lemon and lemon oil, olive oil, 
oranges and products, hops, tuna fishing, 
walnuts, beef and veal (fresh, chilled, or 
frozen), luggage and leather goods, ladies 
handbags, aluminum (crude, pig, ingot, and 
alloys), crayons, water colors, barium chem- 
icals, art pottery, carded cotton yarns, print- 
ing machinery, glassware, cordage and twine, 
lead, leather . gloves, candy, mushrooms, 
cocoa and chocolate, bone cuarcoal, mineral 
earth pigments, canned fish, animal glue, 
chemicals, figs, soft fabrics, candles, hand- 
kerchiefs, dairy products, embroideries, 
paperboard, petroleum, steel, tin cans and 
tin ware, scientific instruments, toys, jewelry, 
tungsten, wool, beef, mercury. 

COLORADO 

Chemical porcelain, luggage and leather 
goods, lead, candy, mushrooms, angora rab- 
bits, tungsten, dairy products, chemicals, 
petroleum, cutlery, toys, beef, wool, mica. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ice and roller skates, shoes, luggage and 
leather goods, ladies’ handbags, chemicals, 
phonograph records, fur-felt hat bodies, 
rubber footwear, thermos bottles, watches 
and clocks, electric appliances, textiles, shot 
guns and rifles, wire cloth, candy, mush- 
rooms, gold leaf and metal foil, wool grease 
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and lanolin, leather fiber, carpets, animal 
glue, machine tools, phonograph needles and 
textile pins, gas meters, shade tobacco, soft 
fibers, filters, wall paper, dairy products, 
paperboard, cutlery, textile machinery, sci- 
entific instruments, jewelry. 
DELAWARE 
Chemicals, mushrooms, textiles, cutlery. 
FLORIDA 
Sponges, ladies’ handbags, candy, chemi- 
cals, tung oil, canned citrus juices, shade 
tobacco, paperboard, textiles, tin cans, and 
tin ware. ï 
GEORGIA 
Luggage and leather goods, ladies’ hand- 
bags, corduroy, velveteen, candy, mineral 
earth pigments, tung oil, shade tobacco, soft 
fibers, textiles, carded cotton yarns, paper- 
board, bauxite, textile machinery, mica. 
IDAHO 
Lead and zinc, candy, dairy products, beef, 
‘wool, tungsten, mercury, zinc. 
ILLINOIS 


Photo engraving and lithographing equip- 
ment, optical instruments, scientific instru- 
ments, laboratory apparatus, luggage and 
leather goods, ladies’ handbags, potassium 
permanganate, fatty acids, crayons, water 
colors, rubber footwear. cellulose products, 
watches, glassware, paperboard, cordage and 
twine, lead, leather gloves, candy, mush- 
rooms, cocoa and chocolate, mineral earth 
pigments, leather fiber, animal glue, ma- 
chine tools, snap fasteners, hydraulic tur- 
bines, chemicals, tanneries, corn starch, soft 
fibers, candles, wall paper, handkerchiefs, 
dairy products, textiles, embroideries, steel, 
cutlery, motorcycles, jewelry, toys, beef, wool. 

INDIANA 

Dairy products, luggage and personal 
leather goods, handmade glassware, candy, 
mushrooms, animal glue, saws and knives, 
cornstarch, wallpaper, textiles, paperboard, 
chemicals, pottery, steel, jewelry, toys, beef. 

IOWA 

Luggage and leather goods, leather gloves, 
candy, horse meat, animal glue, cornstarch, 
dairy products, textiles, pottery, cutlery, 
wool, beef. 

KANSAS 

Lead, candy, horse meat, animal glue, 

dairy products, beef. 
KENTUCKY 

Whiskies and spirits, aluminum and al- 
loys, luggage and leather goods, glassware, 
lead, candy, ball clay, carded cotton yarn, 
dairy products, textiles, pottery, cutlery, 
beef, wool, 

LOUISIANA 

Cordage and twine, candy, tung oil, soft 
fibers, paperboard, dairy products, textiles, 
chemicals, petroleum. 

MAINE 

Spring clothespins, luggage and leather 
goods, ladies handbags, paper and pulp, cor- 
duroy, canned fish (sardines), leather fiber, 
carpets, potatoes, fishery products, brush 
handles, textiles, cutlery, toys. 

MARYLAND 


Luggage and leather goods, ladies hand- 
bags, dyes and chemicals, magnesite, rubber 
footwear, wood brush handles, blown glass- 
ware, candy, mushrooms, mineral earth pig- 
ments, knives, sea food, textiles, paperboard, 
tin cans and tinware, scientific instruments, 
toys, jewelry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Luggage and leather goods, ladies hand- 
bags, coca fiber door mats, paper (cigarette, 
bible, etc.), fur-felt hat bodies, rubber foot- 
Wear, crayons, water colors, glassware, jew- 
elry, textiles, textile machinery, optical glass, 
sea food, corduroy, velveteen, cordage and 
twine, candy, mushrooms, cocoa and choco- 
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late, water meters, wool grease and lanolin, 
linen towels and toweling, leather fiber, car- 
pets, animal glue, knitting machines, tan- 
neries, shade tobacco, soft fibers, carded 
cotton yarn, wallpaper, dairy products, paper- 
board, chemicals, cutlery, scientific instru- 
ments, toys. 
MICHIGAN 
Luggage and leather goods, paper (ciga- 
rette, bible, etc.), electrical appliances, paper- 
board, candy, mushrooms, bone charcoal, 
motor bicycles, copper, chemicals, cornstarch, 
wood brush handles, dairy products, textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, cutlery, toys, jewelry, beef, 
wool, 
< MINNESOTA 
Luggage and leather goods, candy, paper- 
board, soft fibers, dairy products, textiles, 
cutlery, toys, beef, wool, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Veneer and plywood, candy, 
paperboard, dairy products. 
MISSOURI 
Luggage and leather goods, lead pencils, 
ladies handbags, crayons, water colors, zinc 
and lead, cordage and twine, candy, mush- 
rooms, cornstarch, soft fibers, wallpaper, 
dairy products, fur-felt hat bodies, textiles, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, pottery, tin cans 
and tinware, ophthalmic goods, toys, 
jewelry, beef, wool. 
MONTANA 
Copper, lead, manganese, dairy products, 
chemicals, wool, beef, zinc. 
NEBRASKA 
Candy, animal glue, soft fibers, dairy prod- 
ucts, pharmaceuticals, beef, cutlery. 
NEVADA 
Tungsten, lead, zinc, copper, magnesite, 
beef, wool, chemicals, manganese, mercury, 
silicon, 


tung oil, 


Leather fiber, textiles, wood brush handles, 

paperboard, cutlery, toys. 
NEW JERSEY 

Wooden umbrella handles, silk woven 
goods, luggage and leather goods, lead pen- 
cils, magnesite, ladies’ handbags, fur-felt hat 
bodies, rubber footwear, crayons, water col- 
ors, chemicals, dyes, barium nitrate, pipes 
and foundry products, wool goods, nickel 
products, glassware, cordage and twine, wire 
cloth, candy, mushrooms, coco and chocolate, 
water meters, wool grease and lanolin, min- 
eral earth pigments, carpets, medicinal 
chemicals, licorice, soft fibers, bronze pow- 
ders, ball clay, decalcomania, handkerchiefs, 
candles, umbrella frames, textiles, wall paper, 
pulp and paperboard, pottery, tin cans and 
tinware, cutlery, scientific instruments, jew- 
elry, toys, zinc. 

NEW MEXICO 

Lead, lead scrap, zinc, copper, dairy prod- 

ucts, beef, wool, mica. 


NEW YORK 


Marrons, knitted berets, reeds from rattan, 
knitted gloves, hats (fur-felt), silk (stencil, 
dyed or colored), hatters’ fur, plastics, cut 
diamonds, luggage and leather goods, lead 
pencils, ladies’ handbags, fatty acids, paper 
(cigarette, Bible, etc.), optical and opthalmic 
glass, rubber footwear, crayons, water colors, 
leather tanning, coco mats, glassware, china- 
ware, woolen and worsted goods, lace, car- 
pets, linen, twine and rope, bicycles, surgical 
instruments, cystoscopes, toys, tools, slide 
fasteners, veneer and plywood, corduroy, vel- 
veteen, cordage and twine, lead, shotguns and 
rifles, wire cloth, leather gloves, candy, mush- 


rooms, coco and chocolate, water meters, — 


gold leaf and metal foil, wool grease and 
lanolin, mineral earth pigments, animal glue, 


saws and knives, aluminum, cutlery, tobacco 


machines, potassium nitrate, chromium 
chemicals, electrochemicals, soit 
fibers, umbrella frames, handkerchiefs, wall 
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paper, dairy products, scientific instruments, 
chemicals, steel, pharmaceuticals, tin cans 
and tinware, motorcycles, watches and clocks, 
jewelry. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Ladies’ handbags, paper (cigarette, Bible, 
etc.), corduroy, candy, velveteen, carpets, 
copper, handkerchiefs, textiles, carded-cotton 
yarn, paperboard, tungsten, dairy products, 
cordage and twine, cutlery, textile machinery, 
mica. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Mineral earth pigments, dairy products, 
textiles, beef, wool. 
OHIO 

Dental burrs, luggage and leather goods, 
ladies’ handbags, cocoa mats, fatty acids, 
crayons and water colors, hand-made glass- 
ware, leather gloves, braids and twines, 
chinaware and pottery, magnesite, dolomite, 
cashmere products, wallpaper, corduroy, 
cordage and twine, candy, mushrooms, min- 
eral earth pigments, leather fiber, welded 
tubing, machine tools, tanneries, cornstarch, 
candles, oil cloth, dairy products, textiles, 
paperboard, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
steel, tin cans and tinware, textile machinery, 
motorcycles and bicycles, jewelry, toys, wool, 
beef. 

OKLAHOMA 


Petroleum, lead, candy, dairy products, 

beef. 
OREGON 

Filberts, cherries, candy, mushrooms, saws 
and knives, apples, soft fibers, aluminum, 
dairy products, woolens and worsteds, cutlery, 
toys, wool, mercury. 

PENNSYLVANIA f 

Dental burrs, whiskies and spirits, luggag 
and leather goods, lead pencils, ladies’ hand- 
bags, bone charcoal, crayons, water colors, 
fur-felt hat bodies, paper (cigarette, Bible, 
etc.), optical and ophthalmic glass, faťty 

ds, mineral earth pigments, glassware, 
lace, woolen goods, slide fasteners, cordage 
and twine, bicycle tires, leather gloves, candy, 
mushrooms, soft fibers, carpets, animal glue, 
gold leaf and metal foil, dairy products, fur- 
felt hats and hat bodies, embroidery, phar- 
maceuticals, pottery and chinaware, steel, 
tin cans and tinware, cutlery, scientific in- 
struments, jewelry, toys, water meters, cocoa 
and chocolate, machine tools, woodworking 
machinery, chemicals, handkerchiefs, tex- 
tiles, wallpaper, candles, wood brush handles, 
umbrella frames, beef. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Luggage and leather goods, lead pencils, 
ladies’ handbags, collapsible tubes, rubber 
footwear, jewelry, textiles, lace, corduroy, 
velveteen, candy, mushrooms, gold leaf and 
metal foil, machine tools, dairy products, 
woolens and worsteds, narrow fabrics, car- 
pets, chemicals, cutlery, textile machinery, 
toys. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Corduroy, candy, handkerchiefs, textiles, 
carded cotton yarn, paperboard, woolens and 
worsteds. 5 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Candy, dairy products, manganese, beef, 

wool, mica, 
TENNESSEE 

Lead pencils, corduroy, lead, candy, cop- 
per, aluminum, chemicals, soft fibers, ball 
clay, textiles, carded cotton yarn, dairy prod- 
ucts, pharmaceuticals, cutlery, toys. 

TEXAS 
Luggage and leather goods, ladies’ hand- 


3 bags, lead, candy, bone charcoal, copper, soft 


fibers, candles, carded cotton yarn, paper- 
board, dairy products, textiles, chemicals, 
petroleum, pottery, cutlery, jewelry, toys, 


beer, wool. 
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UTAH 


Copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, candy, dairy 
products, textiles, chemicals, steel, wool. 


VERMONT 


Spring clothespins, luggage and leather 
goods, ladies’ handbags, leather gloves, candy, 
copper, wood brush handles, textiles, dairy 
products, woolens and worsteds, cutlery, toys. 


VIRGINIA 


Luggage and leather goods, ladies’ hand- 
bags, corduroy, velveteen, lead, candy, min- 
eral-earth pigments, leather fiber, ferrom#h- 
ganese, aluminum, textiles, carded cotton 
yarn, paperboard, manganese, dairy products, 
woolens and worsteds, chemicals, steel, cut- 
lery. 

WASHINGTON 

Narcissus bulbs, beef and veal (fresh, 
chilled, or frozen), luggage and leather goods, 
magnesite, sea-food products, fruit, cordage 
and twine, lead, filberts, candy, mushrooms, 
cocoa and chocolate, halibut-liver oil, elec- 
trochemicals, apples, aluminum, dairy prod- 
ucts, textiles, paperboard, cutlery, toys, wool. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

China and earthenware, hand-made glass- 
ware, candy, dairy products, woolens and 
worsteds, paperboard, chemicals, leather and 
leather products, steel, toys. 

WISCONSIN 

Luggage and leather goods, ladies’ hand- 
bags, rubber footwear, leather tanning, 
leather gloves, furs, motorcycles, cordage and 
twine, candy, cocoa and chocolate, water 
meters, mineral-earth pigments, animal 
glue, machine tools, filtermass, wallpaper, 
dairy products, carpets, woolens and wor- 
steds, paperboard, chemicals, cutlery, toys, 
beef. 

WYOMING 

Copper, lead, chemicals, petroleum, beef, 

wool. 


NEVADA STATE FARM BUREAU OPPOSED TO FREE 
TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an excerpt from a resolution 
adopted at the thirtieth annual meeting 
of the Nevada State Farm Bureau, Ely, 
Nev., on December 2, 1949, entitled Do- 
mestie and Foreign Policy—Resolution 
No. 17.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excerpt from resolutions adopted at the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the Nevada State 
Farm Bureau, Ely, Nev., December 2, 1949: 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PoLiCy—RESOLUTION 
No. 17 


Whereas the selective free-trade policy 
adopted by the State Department, based 
upon the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, is 
lowering the American living standards 
through the iowering of wages and is causing 
unemployment and a subsequent decline in 
the demand for agricultural products: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nevada State Farm Bu- 
reau adopts and recommends that the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation support a do- 
mestic and foreign policy containing the fol- 
lowing features: 

I. Foreign policy: (a) Protection of pri- 
vate investments in foreign countries; 

(b) Free convertibility of European cur- 
Tencies in terms of dollars; 

(c) Consolidation of the European nations 
into a United States of Europe, and the eras- 
ing of all present trade barriers; 

(d) Equal access to the trade of all na- 
tions of the world subject only to the action 
of the individual nations. 
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II. National policy: Set up a flexible im- 
port fee which would be based upon fair and 
reasonable competition administered by a 
reorganized, experienced Tariff Commission 
in the same manner as the long-established 
Interstate Commerce Commission adjusts 
freight rates for the carriers on a basis of 
the principle laid down by Congress of a 
reasonable return on the investment. Under 
a flexible import-fee principle, a market is 
immediately established for the goods of for- 
eign nations on a basis of fair and reason- 
able competition with our own. Other na- 
tions in good conscience cannot ask for more. 
By so doing, America’s domestic agricultural 
market would be greatly stabilized and cease 
to be a dumping ground for world surpluses. 
We are a land of agricultural abundance 
striving to maintain a standard of living un- 
paralleled by any other nation in the world; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the lowering of import fees 
and tariffs without regard to the differential 
of the cost of production due largely to the 
difference in living standards of this Nation 
and of foreign competitive nations has a 
demoralizing effect on our 
kets as well as those of other industries, 
thereby causing unemployment: and loss of 
revenue to the American farmer. 

UNION LOCAL 407, CIO, PIOCHE, NEV., OPPOSES 
FREE TRADE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks a resolution by the Pioche 
(Nev.) Union, Local 407, CIO, dated 
January 17, 1950, and signed by Thomas 
L. Hutchings, president of local No. 407. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ProcueE, Nev., January 17, 1950. 
Senator G. W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: By unanimous vote, Pioche 
Union Local No. 407, CIO, disapproves part 
4 plan of the President which includes the 
International Trade Organization agreement 
and urge that you do everything possible to 
substitute flexible import fee as outlined in 
your talk at Pioche, Nev., on December 15, 
1949. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas L. HUTCHINGS, 
President, Local No. 407. 
WHITE PINE COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 
OPPOSES FREE TRADE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a resolution by 
the White Pine County Central Labor 
Council at Ely, Nev., dated January 19, 
1950, and signed by Doug Hawkins, pres- 
ident of the White Pine County Central 
Labor Council, against the free trade 
principle laid down by the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, and approving the flex- 
ible import fee principle, as represented 
in the legislation introduced today by 
the junior Senator from Nevada. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

East ELY, Nev., January 19, 1950. 
Senator MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We call your attention to the following res- 
olution adopted by the White Pine County 
Central Labor Council: 

“Whereas the selective free trade policy is 
removing the floor from under American 


agricultural mar- 
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wages and investments, causing unemploy- 
ment and loss of taxable property; and 

“Whereas the haphazard lowering of the 
import fees and tariffs without regard to the 
differential of the cost of production, due 
largely to the difference in living standards 
of this country and foreign competitive na- 
tions, has severely injured the nonferrous- 
metal mining industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That a telegram be sent to each 
of our national Senators asking them to do 
what they can toward correcting this de- 
plorable situation.” 

Dou HAWKINS, 
President, White Pine County Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 
OPPOSES FREE TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks a resolution by local lodge No. 
705, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Sparks, Nev., a division point 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad. The 
resolution is dated September 16, 1949, 
and is signed by Satirios Soukaros, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, and 
George H. Shelton, and John L, Robert- 
son, members. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MACHINISTS, 
Locat Loner No. 705, 
Sparks, Nev., September 16, 1949. 
Re flexible import fee. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: The legislative committee of local 
lodge No. 705, International Association of 
Machinists, Sparks, Nev., reported favorably 
on the matter of the flexible import fee. 
Whereupon the membership unanimously 
instructed the legislative committee to in- 
form you that local lodge No. 705, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Sparks, 
Nev., has gone on record in favor of the flex- 
ible import fee. 

The legislative committee wishes to com- 
mend the Senator for his hard work and 
initiative. 

Yours truly, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
SATIRIOS SouKAROs, 
Chairman, 
GEORGE H. SHELTON, 
JOHN L. ROBERTSON. 


PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., OPPOSES 
FREE TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks a resolution by the Property 
Owners Association, Inc., of Clark 
County, Nev., signed by Helen E. Craner, 
secretary, of Las Vegas, Nev. The reso- 
lution is dated January 12, 1950. It 
approves the flexible import tariff pro- 
vision, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Las Vecas, NEv., January 12, 1950, 
United States Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you to support a flexible import and 
export tariff bill for protection of our domes- 
tic industries, and curtailment of foreign 
spending. 

PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
or CLARK COUNTY, NEV., 
HELEN E. Cranes, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR OPPOSES FREE 
TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a resolution passed unanimously 
by the American Federation of Labor 
at Houston, Tex., on September 22, 1950. 
The resolution is entitled “Unfair For- 
eign Competition.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS Passep UNANIMOUSLY BY THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR, HOUSTON, 
TEX., SEPTEMBER 22, 1950 

UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Resolution No. 11, by Delegates Harry H. 
Cook, Arthur J. O'Hara, Ivan T. Uncapher, 
Ernest A. Merighi, American Glass Workers’ 
Union (p. 23, first day’s proceedings). 

Resolution No, 12, by Delegates James M. 
Duffy, Charles F. Jordan, Frank Duffy, Clar- 
ence Davis, National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters (p. 24, first day's proceedings). 

Whereas lower wages than those prevailing 
in the United States account for the prin- 
cipal competitive advantage enjoyed by for- 
eign countries when they ship dutiable mer- 
chandise into our domestic market; and 

Whereas these lower wage scales permit 
dutiable goods to be sold at lower prices in 
this country than our own producers. can 
meet without reducing wages or curtailing 
employment; and 

Whereas competitive imported goods that 
derive their sales advantage from lower 
Wages are as destructive of our own labor 
standards as were sweatshop operators in 
this country before the adoption of a na- 
tional minimum wage; and 

Whereas our labor organizations have no 
means of the workers overseas in 
an effort to raise their standards, and our 
minimum-wage laws do not extend beyond 
our own country; and 

Whereas it is no more necessary that for- 
eign exporters have a competitive advantage 
derived from low wages in order to sell in 
this market than it is for sweatshop opera- 
tors to make a regular practice of grossly 
underselling fair employers in order to com- 
pete with them; and 

Whereas a healthy import trade can be 
created upon a basis of fair competition and 
can, in fact, thus be expanded, just as the 
elimination of sweatshops in the domestic 
economy contributes to healthy economic 
expansion; and 

Whereas limitations on imports need not 
be restrictive in order to create competitive 
parity but, on the contrary, by creating the 
basis of fair competition, would contribute 
to the growth of trade in the international 
field no less than fair competition does in 
the domestic; and 

Whereas over 60 percent of the imports 
into this country are now and have long 
been free of duty because they represent 
goods in the production of which other coun- 
tries enjoy a natural advantage of climate, 
soil, or resources and which are complemen- 
tary to rather than competitive with, the 
output of our own factories; and 

Whereas the remaining 40 percent of com- 
petitive imports, if unimpeded in any way, 
would leave our workers at the mercy of 
low-wage rivalry, a process that would have 
only one ultimate effect; namely, the im- 
poverishment of our labor force; and 

Whereas many members of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor know 
from direct and bitter experience the disas- 
trous consequences of low-wage foreign com- 
petition which has not been properly offset 
by a rate of duty or other protective meas- 
ure to insure its fairness: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor, while fully recognizing the many 
economic benefits of a healthy foreign trade, 
declare its disapproval of such competitive 
imports as derive their competitive advan- 
tage from low wages prevailing abroad, un- 
less this unfair advantage is appropriately 
offset or guarded against to assure competi- 
tive parity; that the undermining of labor 
standards through wage competition on an 
international scale cannot be accepted as a 
legitimate form of economic improvement; 
that it is not necessary, as a condition of 
selling successfully in the United States, to 
offer goods at prices that substantially 
undercut the market; that the most healthy 
and voluminous trade can be built around 
fair competitive methods rather than seek- 
ing to base it upon price advantages that 
threaten-loss of employment and reduction 
in wages; and, finally, that the American 
Federation of Labor express its concern over 
further tariff reductions that will expose our 
workers to unfair competition from foreign 
Wages and thus undermine the wage stand- 
ards built up in this country over the years, 

Referred to committee on resolutions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Your committee is in accord with and ap- 
proves the principles involved and the ob- 
jectives sought in these several resolutions, 
We fully the many economic bene- 
fits of a healthy foreign trade. World eco- 
nomic stability cannot be regained without 
a large volume of sound international trade. 

However, we must not forget that com- 
petitive imports that derive their market 
advantage from low wages prevailing in other 
countries are a constant threat to our labor 
standards, unless this unfair advantage is 
Offset or guarded against to assure com- 
petitive parity. 

We cannot accept international wage com- 
petition as a method of economic improve- 
ment since such competition, wherever it 
occurs, inevitably undermines the higher of 
the competing standards. International 
trade, like domestic trade, can be expanded 
most soundly on the basis of fair competi- 
tion. 

Our import duties should prevent low- 
wage rivalry from abroad as our State and 
National minimum-wage laws seek to avoid 
such rivairy at home, to the end that our 
labor standards may be maintained and fur- 
ther improved. 


THE STRAW MAN OF ROBBER BARONS 


Mr. MALONE. Those today who look 
to tariffs for protection are not the so- 
called robber barons of a half century 
ago, not the trusts or monopolies or 
giants of mass production. On the con- 
trary, they are the small producers who 
lack the advantages of costly equipment, 
expensive machinery, and production- 
line economies. 

THE WORKERS SUFFER FIRST 


It is the workers in these small indus- 
tries, as well as the owners, who look 
to tariffs and import fees as a means of 
protecting. their wage standards, their 
employment, and the better conditions 
of work which they have achieved. Yet 
these small businesses are the targets for 
foreign competition. 

All over the United States we have 
thousands of small businesses where 
labor is the principal cost item. 

STATE DEPARTMENT CALCULATED RISKS 

Many of these businesses are repre- 
sented in the lists the junior Senator 
from Nevada has asked to be included 
in his statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record today. It is no comfort to know 
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that calculated risks are being taken by 
the experts who sneer at labor as a factor 
in the cost differentials. It is no com- 
fort to know that the ECA officials are 
encouraging European producers to in- 
crease production for export involving a 
high labor factor. 

The importance of labor as a cost 
factor was recognized long ago and 
brought about Federal minimum-wage 
legislation and the abolition of child 
labor. 

These foreign competitors in the 
United States market have been aided 
by modern machinery made in the 
United States and bought with our 
money but served by cheap labor trained 
abroad by our technicians. 

THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


The reason that this Nation is in the 
cattle business, for example, is on ac- 
count of the hoof-and-mouth disease. 
Certainly the tariff or import fee now 
applicable to fresh and frozen beef 
would not make up that differential of 
cost of production mostly due to the dif- 
ference in the standard of living wages 
between this Nation and in Mexico and 
South America. 

FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE PRINCIPLE—1922-30 


The first mention of the flexible im- 
port fee principle was in 1922, and then 
later in 1930, when it was made a part 
of our law. The title of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 was the first tariff act expressly 
to mention the protection of American 
labor. 

SMALL PRODUCERS COMPETE WITH OUR MONEY 
ABROAD 

Must we tell these small producers 
that they must go out of business so that 
we may recover our European invest- 
ments? They will be surprised to learn 
that in giving away our money we have 
destroyed our own economy. This has 
all been done in the teeth of Presidential 
assurances that no industry would suffer 
serious injury. 

ANNOUNCED ECA OBJECTIVE 


It is well to bear in mind that one of 
the greatest alleged assets of the ECA 
was that it would aid European produc- 
tion and establish unobstructed Euro- 
pean markets to absorb its surpluses, 

THE RESULT OF ECA ACHIEVEMENTS 


But the United States has become the 
dumping ground for these unmanage- 
able surpluses due to Europe's failure to 
achieve integration of production, wider 
European markets, and convertible cur- 
rencies. Failure to absorb these sur- 
pluses in Europe means they will be 
pushed into our market which will not be 
very difficult in view of the active official 
encouragement to this end by our State 
Department. Our expressed anxiety to 
accept these surpluses destroys any im- 
pulse for the European countries to tear 
down the protective barriers between 
themselves in order to sell at home. 

PLAN OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE WRONG 


The junior Senator from Nevada has 
debated on the floor of the Senate many 
times the point that any assistance 
through ECA or the Marshall plan or in 
any other manner should have been by 
way of loans to private industries if the 
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real objective was recovery, under the 
same rules and regulations that money 
is loaned through Government agencies 
to private business in this country in 
times of stress. 

The loans should have been made on 
the further conditions that there be a 
free interchange of currencies among 
the European nations themselves, and 
with United States currency, and that 
the European countries discontinue the 
barriers between themselves in the Euro- 
pean area. Europe is not much more 
than half as large as the United States 
of America, with many of its countries 
being much smaller than the States in 
the United States, but with each holding 
its own sovereignty, with its own king, 
its own dictator, or its own president, 
and having a full organization of cabinet 
officers, and all other government agen- 
cies, all to be supported separately by 
money from this country. They have 
been fighting each other economically 
and militarily for centuries. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ENCOURAGES INFLUX OF 

FOREIGN GOODS 

When they would not sell the products 
of the new plants among themselves, the 
State Department of the United States 
wrote off our tariffs and import fees 
without any regard to any differential 
hetween cost of production here and 
abroad, due mostly to the differences in 
the wage standard of living. 

Instead of encouraging these coun- 
tries to sell to each other, the Depart- 
ment encouraged them to sell their goods 
in our markets, putting our own work- 
men on the streets. 

TREMENDOUS PEACETIME UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. President, it is to be remembered 
that before June 26, 1950, before the so- 
called police action in Korea started, 
there were in this country between 5 and 
6 million unemployed and between 10 
and 12 million partially unemployed. 
The same condition existed then that 
existed just prior to World War II, in 
1941. Of course, Mr. Sawyer mentioned, 
just after the police action in Korea 
began, that it surely did alleviate the un- 
employment situation, However, to me 
that is not the way to cure unemploy- 
ment. 

POINT 4 AIMED AT AMERICAN MARKETS 


I shall mention only briefly the so- 
called point 4, or the “bold new pro- 
gram,” with its guaranteed investment 
to industrialize the world. 

It contemplates American machinery, 
and know-how, and sufficient new prod- 
ucts for export to create profitable for- 
eign trade in every country. We know 
that the United States is the destined 
market for the Marshall plan surpluses. 

Where are the surpluses to be shipped 
under this point 4, which is in substance 
the Marshall plan applied to the rest of 
the world? Already there have been cer- 
tain indications evident in Washington 
of what will happen. Some of our major 
American oil companies have substantial 
investments in Venezuelan petroleum 
production. 

In April, a Venezuelan Chamber of 
Commerce made an unofficial visit to 
Washington, but let it be publicly known 
that if the normal tariff were reimposed 
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on Venezuelan oil entering the United 
States, then Venezuela, as a market for 
American exports, would dry up. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN COUNTRIES RAISE TARIFFS 


Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nevada, together with several 
other members of a Senate committee, 
made a trip to the Central American 
countries in November 1950. 

We found there that instead of those 
countries lowering their tariffs and im- 
port fees in line with the supposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreements advocated by 
the State Department, the tariffs and 
import fees had been raised. 

When we asked representatives of 
those countries what had become of the 
reciprocal trade agreements idea, they 
said they were all in favor of such agree- 
ments but had no idea that they were 
expected to conform to it. 

I do not wish to go into details re- 
specting that situation now, but it can 
easily be verified that there had been no 
concessions of any kind on their part 


toward us. Nevertheless, we were loan- 


ing them money to build roads and steel 
mills and other industries, with no con- 
ditions being attached to the loans. We 
gave the money direct to the govern- 
ments of these South American coun- 
tries. 
The same conditions exist with re- 
spect to Europe and Asia. 
THE REMEDY 


What is the remedy? One of the first 
steps of major importance is the defeat 
of the proposed extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. This does not suggest 
economic isolation behind a Chinese wall 
because this bill is a substitute which 
completely refutes any such charges. 
This bill is known as the flexible import 
fee bill. It has already received the 
support of many trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, farm bureaus, 
and local labor unions. 

Of course, as already outlined, even 
if such a bill as Senate 981 is not avail- 
able and the extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, the so-called Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, were not granted by Con- 
gress the flexible provision of the 1930 
Tariff Act is available, in the same man- 
ner as it had been utilized prior to the 
passage of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act. 

It is available tu be used again until 
it can be improved, 

The junior Senator from Nevada be- 
lieves it can and would be improved by 
the passage of the bill, Senate 981, which 
he has introduced today. 


THE FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 
PRINCIPLE 


The essence of the bill is to assure 
fair and reasonable competition between 
the domestic and foreign competitive 
goods. S 

The bill would reconstitute the Tariff 
Commission into a foreign trade au- 
thority, and would charge it with the 
duty of fixing the tariff rates so as to 
assure fair and reasonable competition. 
At the present time, Mr. President, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
forms a similar function with respect to 
freight rates, 
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This bill could merely take the landed 
duty-paid costs on the import or the 
offered-for-sale price when the cost of 
foreign production could not be accu- 
rately determined, and fix the rate of the 
import fee accordingly. 

Tariffs and import fees would be flex- 
ible and would take into automatic ac- 
count any devaluation or other currency 
manipulation by foreign countries to ob- 
tain a trade advantage in this market. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
setting the freight rates has always re- 
mained available to revise mistakes or 
to reconsider any new factors resulting 
from changing economic conditions, 

This bill, introduced today by me, 
would welcome the products of the world 
into this market, but domestic produc- 
ers would be assured that such products 
could not be sold at ridiculous prices 
with which they could not possibly com- 
pete. 

FROZEN AND INFLEXIBLE RATES NOT ADEQUATE 


Mr. President, no matter how scien- 
tifically our present tariff rates are com- 
puted, either by the Tariff Commission 
or by the State Department, under the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, they are 
frozen and inflexible. 

During the days when the gold stand- 
ard prevailed, this was comparatively 
satisfactory; but in an era of rapid 
changes in the values of pegged cur- 
rencies, a change such as the devalua- 
tion of the British pound, by which our 
ad valorem rates up to the equivalent of 
43 percent were eliminated in an hour 
by British Government fiat, inflexible 
tariffs simply do not make sense. 

Such an invisible tariff slash caused 
our State Department no concern; it was 
promptly followed by an invitation to the 
nations of the world to assemble at 
Torquay to indulge in an additional 
round of tariff cuts, 

STATE DEPARTMENT’S ACTION OVER 18-YEAR 

PERIOD 

It is evident from 18 years of history 
of the manipulation of the tariffs and in 
import fees under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act that the State Department 
has not the slightest conception of the 
floor under wages and investments 
principle—and how our workers and in- 
dustrialists maintain the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. 

It is time to call a halt by discontin- 
uing the principle under which our eco- 
nomic structure is being wrecked. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
outset I wish to say that, in view of the 
lateness of the hour, I shall not yield for 
any purpose until I have finished my re- 
marks. i 

Second, before I turn to the subject 
matter of the speech which I wish to 
make, I should like to make an observa- 
tion or two in regard to the procedures 
in the Senate. I think it is a matter of 
great regret and that it reflects on the 
prestige of the Senate that on a day 
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when a manpower bill which involves 
the rights of American citizens to the 
degree that this bill involves them is be- 
fore the Senate, a number of commit- 
tee meetings are being held on the same 
afternoon, and that at no time during 
the afternoon has there been on the 
floor of the Senate a sufficiently large 
representation of the membership of the 
Senate to represent properly the obliga- 
tion of the Senate to the business of the 
people of the United States which is now 
being considered. I sincerely hope that 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration will give further consideration 
to the point of view I am expressing 
again, and which I have expressed sev- 
eral times in the past, as have many 
of my colleagues. I do not think it is 
desirable for the Senate to hold sessions 
and for committees to meet at the same 
time. I do not feel that an efficient ar- 
rangement of the business of the Senate 
makes it necessary to hold committee 
meetings while the Senate is in session, 
I think the Senate should give heed to 
the public impression it creates when it 
conducts its business in the manner in 
which it is conducting it, with Senators 
engaged in committee meetings at a 
time when very important proposed leg- 
islation is under discussion on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Let me also say, Mr. President, that, 
again for the Recor, I wish to raise my 
objections, as I have in the past, to the 
practice of the Senate which violates the 
rights of each Member of the Senate, in- 
sofar as concerns failing to carry out the 
meaning and intent of the rule of the 
Senate which provides that Members of 
the Senate are to be recognized in the 
order in which they address the Chair, 
not in the order of any list or lists kept 
at the desk of the President of the Sen- 
ate. Personally it does not make a great 
deal of difference to me when I deliver 
a speech to the Senate, because I have 
long come to appreciate the fact that, 
for the most part, I speak to the people 
of the country on the issues to which I 
address myself here. I shall always be 
happy to talk to the people of the coun- 
try, along with my colleagues at any 
time when any of them wish, with me, to 
take those issues to the people. 

I wish to say that this afternoon we 
have a good example of the injustice, I 
think, which grows out of violating the 
rule of the Senate that Members of the 
Senate should be recognized in accord- 
ance with the order in which they ad- 
dr the Chair, because we had pre- 
sen on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon, by two speakers, Members of 
the Senate, the majority point of view 
in regard to the pending measure; and, 
through the press in attendance here, 
that point of view was presented to the 
people of the country early this after- 
noon. However, Mr. President, there is 
a minority point of view in regard to this 
bill. In my personal judgment, time 
will prove that the minority point of 
view really represents the point of view 
of the majority of the people of the 
United States. So I think it is a matter 
of regret that it is 25 minutes to 5 before 
the minority point of view can be pre- 
sented to the people of the United States, 
through the press, although the other 
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point of view has already been on the 
wires for several hours. 

Mr. President, I wish to turn to the 
pending military manpower bill, on which 
I intend to speak at some length in the 
days to come. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I will not yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask the Senator 
to yield because of a matter in regard 
to his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry, but I 
am not going to yield. 

Mr. President, in the days ahead, I 
shall speak at some length in respect to 
the individual amendments which will 
be under discussion on the floor of the 
Senate. However, tonight, at least, I 
should like to give a little thumbnail 
sketch of the minority point of view on 
the bill as a whole, because I think at 
least on the same day when the majority 
point of view was presented, the official 
Recorp of the Senate should contain 
some observations on the other side of 
the issue. 

Mr. President, before I turn to my 
objections to the bill, I wish to pay a 
very deserved tribute to the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL], and to the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which reported this bill 
to the full committee, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. I wish to say that it is due them 
that the observation should be made in 
the Recorp that they have given to the 
hearings and to the study of this bill 
outstanding public service, because I do 
not know how two men charged with 
the responsibilities of their work in the 
Armed Services Committee could have 
proved themselves to be more devoted 
servants to what they believe to be the 
public interest than have the junior 
Senator from Georgia and the junior 
Senator from Texas. 

For the other members of the commit- 
tee, I desire to say that in my years of 
service in the Senate I have never worked 
on any legislative issue in any commit- 
tee when I felt that more careful study 
and consideration were given to the 
problems involved than have been given 
by the members of the Armed Services 
Committee in connection with the pres- 
entation of the pending bill. I also wish 
to say that I was given a full and fair 
and considerate hearing on each one of 
the points of objection I raised to the bill, 
both in subcommittee and in the full 
committee. 

It has been pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate today that this bill comes to 
the Senate, so far as the official vote in 
the Armed Services Committee is con- 
cerned, by a vote of 13 to 0; and that 
is true. Thus it might be asked, “Why 
did the junior Senator from Oregon yote 
to report the bill to the Senate, if he en- 
tertained serious objections to certain 
features of it? I think it is a fair ques- 
tion, but the answer is a very obvious one, 
because I believe as a member of the 
committee in cooperating with my col- 
leagues on the committee and attempt- 
ing to be fair both as to procedural mat- 
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ters and as to substantive matters, and, 
having been given both a full and a fair 
hearing on my objections to the bill, I 
felt that it would have been very unfair 
of me to take the position of voting 
against reporting the bill to the Senate. 
That vote would have meant, or would at 
least have been interpreted by many to 
mean, that, if I could, I would have bot- 
tled up the bill in committee and pre- 
vented its being reported to the Senate. 
I think that after there has been full 
consideration of a bill in committee, even 
though a Senator’s proposals have been 
defeated and there are certain reserva- 
tions he wishes to make to the bill, he 
owes it to the committee to get the bill to 
the floor of the Senate as quickly as pos- 
sible. That is the way I always act in 
committee. So I made very clear, as the 
committee record will show, that I was 
voting to report the bill with the distinct 
understanding that I would offer my 
amendments on the floor and would do 
the best I could to persuade my col- 
leagues to adopt some of the amend- 
ments. That was understood by every 
member of the committee. 

Furthermore, I so voted in commit- 
tee—and I want to emphasize this 
point—because I am convinced that a 
military manpower bill must be passed 
at an early date. In my judgment, the 
crisis which confronts our country so far 
as its defenses are concerned is so serious 
that we need a manpower bill. Iam so 
convinced of that—and I want this dis- 
tinctly understood, at the beginning of 
this debate—that it is my present inten- 
tion, unless this bill is made worse, to 
vote for the final bill that is developed 
on the floor of the Senate, because again 
I think we must pass a military man- 
power bill. I am hopeful that in the 
course of the debate some amendments 
to the bill will be adopted. 

I was greatly encouraged along that 
line this morning, at a meeting of the 
Republican conference, when the pros 
and cons of this debate were discussed, 
and a very large number of my col- 
leagues came to me afterwards and said 
they wanted me to know that, as to a 
good many of the points I raised, they 
found themselves very sympathetic, and 
that they expected to vote in support of 
the position I have taken, subject, of 
course, as I would want it to be, to the 
discussion which takes place on the floor 
of the Senate. I say that because I 
want my colleagues on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to know that it is my 
conviction that as various points of the 
bill are presented it will be discovered 
that the public will also entertain a great 
many reservations as to the bill. In fact, 
I am satisfied that after full explanation 
of the bill, all points of view being pre- 
sented to the American people, if then 
the bill should be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the American people, it 
would be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Of course, in a democracy we have an 
obligation as representatives of the 
people to seek to carry out public opinion, 
once it is crystallized, once it has formed 
itself on the basis of a full presentation 
of the facts. While it is a conjecture on 
my part, I am so satisfied that the public 
would vote reservations and amend- 
ments to this bill that I want to make 
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that note as we proceed with the debate. 
Although I never claimed to be a prophet 
in politics, and although I am not given 
very much to political prediction, I am 
willing to venture one this afternoon. 
Let us assume that this bill in its pres- 
ent form passes the Congress of the 
United States, and that we are not in an 
all-out war within 2 years, but are only 
within a status which is a continuation 
of the present tension. It may be truly 
said that this bill must be considered in 
the light of a situation of tension, not 
of war, because we all know that in the 


case of an all-out war, all ceilings and 


restrictions are off, and there must be 
then full mobilization both of our econ- 
omy and of our manpower. My predic- 
tion is that if we continue for 2 years 
with the status quo of tension, so that 
2 years from now we find ourselves some- 
what in the same position we are pres- 
ently in, so far as the danger of an all- 
out war is concerned, the public reaction 
against this bill will be so emphatic that 
the Congress of the United States will 
then find it necessary, under the pressure 
of public opinion, to adopt some of the 
very amendments which the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon will offer in the course 
of this debate. 

I turn now to the first major point I 
wish to make. It is that one of the seri- 
ous shortcomings of the bill is that its 
provisions rest upon the assumptions of 
the military authorities as set forth in 
the statistics which they have supplied 
the committee. I challenge those as- 
sumptions; I challenge those statistics; 
I challenge the public policy underlying 
the assumptions of the military author- 
ities. Mr. President, you will read the 
record of the committee hearings in vain 
to find any proof which absolutely justi- 
fies the assumption of the military offi- 
cers that we should now proceed to raise 
an army of 3,462,000 men. That as- 
sumption on the part of the military is 
one of the basic assumptions which will 
be involved throughout this debate, 
which I ask my colleagues not to lose 
sight of. Why 3,462,000 men? With 
the challenge of that basic figure, on 
which all the statistics of the pending 
bill rest, we go to the heart of the de- 
bate. It is that figure which needs revi- 
sion, and the time has come for the Con- 
gress of the United States to stop accept- 
ing without question such assumptions 
on the part of the military authorities 
as that figure represents. 

Mr. President, the duty of the Con- 
gress, through the medium of this debate 
and the bill which I hope we shall be able 
to write on the floor of the Senate, is 
to make clear to the Pentagon Building 
that its unconscionable waste of man- 
power must stop. I shall show how to do 
it. With respect both to economy of 
manpower and economy of expenditure, 
there is no other way to bring the mili- 
tary to time than for the Congress to 
start exercising some of its prerogatives 
by actual legislative restriction. I sug- 
gest that a good place to start is on the 
3,462,000 figure, and to say to the mili- 
tary, “You are not going to be allowed 
at the present time a manpower ceiling 
beyond 3,100,000 or 3,000,000.” I hope 
before the debate shall be concluded, I 
can convince my colleagues in the Sen- 
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ate, on the basis of certain statistical 
analyses which are at present in process 
of being prepared for me, that we should 
provide that ceiling for the present, and 
should say to the military, “We will hear 
you on the question of hiring civilians, 
including an increased number of 
women, and of making ‘greater use of 
manpower which you are now rejecting 
for paper-pushing jobs, and jobs of a 
similar type, which at present are tying 
up thousands upon thousands of able- 
bodied men in what amounts to a very 
inefficient operation of military man- 
power under the present policies of the 
Pentagon Building.” 

Mr. President, it is not pleasant to have 
to be so critical of the military as I am. 
The military never should have permitted 
to arise a situation which justifies such 
criticisms, but they have done so. I say 
here, as I have said in committee, that 
the Military Establishment must be 
checked by the representatives of the 
people in respect to its tremendous waste 
both of manpower and of money. We 
cannot let the military continue to waste 
our manpower and economic resources to 
the degree to which they have been wast- 
ing them because of inefficiency in ad- 
ministration. 

When we take that position, let me say 
that we are doing the best we can, we are 
following the best course of action pos- 
sible, to strengthen the defenses of 
America. I make that statement be- 
cause the Nation’s defenses will be 
stronger when we force the military, by 
appropriate legislative checks, to elimi- 
nate its present waste in the use of man- 
power and its tremendous waste of 
money. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, and as an 
ex officio member representing the 
Armed Services Committee on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in regard to 
military expenditures, sometimes I won- 
der how long the military authorities 
think the wasteful course of action in ad- 
ministrative policies which have come to 
characterize the Military Establishment 
can go unchallenged. The military fre- 
quently gives evidence that it does not 
appreciate the value of a dollar, it fre- 
quently gives evidence that it does not 
appreciate the value of time, as witness 
the procedure which it is defending in 
connection with the pending bill which is 
highly wasteful of precious time, and it 
frequently demonstrates that it does not 
appreciate the value of manpower. 

Each and every Member of this body 
can test what I say by going to any one 
of the military establishments located in 
his State and observing for himself. I 
believe he will find himself shaking his 
head in wonderment that we tolerate 
such wasteful operations on the part of 
the military branch of the Government. 
As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have yet to visit a military in- 
stallation in which I have not found 
waste and inefficiency rampant. The de- 
fense situation of the Nation is too seri- 
ous to justify any longer tolerating waste 
in the Military Establishment. I believe 
the time to show them that we mean 
business is in connection with the pend- 
ing bill, because for the most part, with 
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minor exceptions, the bill gives the mili- 
tary what it wants. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize as 
strongly as I can that the Congress has 
the duty of checking the military in re- 
gard to some of its extravagant wants. 
It is employing a great amount of able- 
bodied manpower in the less essential 
jobs. That can be observed in Wash- 
ington. Anyone who vists the Penta- 
gon Building can see for himself how 
many men there are in the various offices 
almost falling over each other. As one 
checks into what they are doing, I do 
not believe he can escape the conclusion 
that not only fewer men could be doing 
what the employees there are doing, but 
civilians could be doing it just as well, 
and many able-bodied men could be re- 
leased for military service of a combat 
nature. 

Oh, I would not care to generalize from 
minor instances, but my curiosity is 
aroused by the type of waste I see in the 
Military Establishment. I was inter- 
ested a few mornings ago, when I came 
into the Senate restaurant for break- 
fast about 8: 30 in the morning, to see 
the car of a high military officer parked 
in front of the Capitol, with the engine 
running, and a chauffeur in uniform 
sitting at the wheel. I had breakfast, 
and by my watch an hour and 5 minutes 
later when I came out the car was still 
there, the engine still running, and the 
chauffeur still behind the wheel. That is 
a small item. If it was a matter of the 
chauffeur keeping warm, for it was a 
brisk morning, and if the high military 
officer needed a chauffeur—which he did 
not—the chauffeur could at least have 
stepped inside the Capitol, after turning 
off the engine of the car, in order to save 
the taxpayers a few cents in wasted 
gasoline. 

I cite the incident in passing because 
it is one of the small things which, when 
multiplied by millions of similar in- 
stances, illustrates the kind of economic 
waste which characterizes the military. 
I suggest that on that morning it would 
have been good for the high military 
officer to have driven his own car. It is 
that kind of manpower saving when all 
such wastes are added up which repre- 
sents a great number of men. It causes 
me to say on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon: Let us put a check on the 
military. Let us limit the total number 
of men to 3,000,000 or 3,100,000. Then 
they should be asked to come before 
Congress and show that they need to 
have the number increased in order to 
take care of the paper, the pen pushing, 
and the purely administrative jobs on a 
very low level, which could be performed 
by civilians. We can then say to them, 
“We will do what we can to see that you 
get the money for that kind of American 
manpower.” 

Mr. President, let me say on this point, 
too, that if we gave to the military in the 
near future the manpower which they 
have asked for in this bill they could not 
begin to absorb it. They simply could 
not begin to absorb in the immediate 
future the number of men they are ask- 
ing for. Being satisfied of that, I say 
to you, Mr. President, that we should de- 
lay giving them this number of men until 
some subsequent date when they can 
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make a better showing of the need, at 
which time we can take action if it be- 
comes necessary to raise the ceiling. 

Mr. President, what I have said leads 
me to the second point which I wish to 
emphasize. I am opposed to a policy, 
stated in the bill, which gives the mili- 
tary the tremendous manpower re- 
sources they are asking for, with the 
come-on provision that, of course, subse- 
quently we have the power to reduce the 
number if we wish to reduce it. In view 
of the fact that I am satisfied that the 
military cannot begin to absorb the man- 
power which they are now asking for, I 
say we should not go that far now. We 
should keep pace with the military only 
on the basis of its absorption power, 
in light of demonstrable need. In that 
way there can be a periodic check by the 
representatives of the people, who can 
be assured that we are not giving wide 
powers to the military, and reserving 
unto’ ourselves only the right subse- 
quently to take them away, provided we 
ever get around to doing it. 

We should place upon the military the 
afirmative duty to prove periodically 
their case before Congress. In my 
opinion, such a course is of vital im- 
portance if we are to keep faith with 
the true meaning of the system of 
checks and balances which are a part 
of our form of government. We must 
maintain the system of checks and 
balances as between the legislative and 
executive branches, and vice versa, and 
as between the judiciary and the legis- 
lative, and vice versa. The Founding 
Fathers intended that we should check 
the operations of the Government 
periodically and affirmatively, not by 
way of the negative connotations which 
I think are inherent in the phraseology 
of the pending bill. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, in con- 
sidering the statistics of the military 
authorities which are set forth in the re- 
port of the committee beginning at 
page 5, under title IV, the Nation’s 
Manpower Pool, Members of the Senate 
would be perfectly justified in taking 
judicial notice of the fact that the mili- 
tary authorities have presented their 
figures in what they consider to be the 
light most favorable to their request. 
Certainly they have not been guilty of 
modesty or understatement. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I have never found the military to 
be very modest in its demands. As a 
matter of practice and policy, it usually 
indulges in overstatement. I suppose 
that there is an explanation for that 
standpoint on the part of the military. 
I suppose it has learned by experience 
over the course of years that it is better 
to overstate, because usually the repre- 
sentatives of the people are very alert 
and careful to cut down on its over- 
statements. 

I am satisfied that we need to cut 
down the statistics set forth on pages 5 
to 10 of the committee report. For ex- 
ample, the figure 1,632,249, which ap- 
peurs on page 6 of the report, is finally 
cut down by the military to 50 percent, 
or 816,000 men in class I-A. That is the 
figure left after the military got rid of 
all their assumptions. I am satisfied 
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that 50 percent is a greater cut than the 
facts warrant. Thus, as we go through 
their other statistics, I think the Senate 
should take judicial notice of the fact 
that they have overstated their case in 
promotion of what they want. 

To repeat, I think the statistics set 
forth on pages 5 to 10 of the report, 
which are furnished by the military 
establishments, need to be analyzed with 
a very keen eye on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
<3 will the Senator yield for a correc- 

ion 

Mr. MORSE. No; there is nothing to 
correct. If the Senator from Texas feels 
anything needs to be corrected, he can 
correct it in his own time. I wish to 
cren my statement without interrup- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. For the benefit of the 
Senator from Texas I wish to repeat that 
the statistics in the report on pages 5 to 
10 should be examined by the Members 
of the Senate with a very keen eye, be- 
cause I think they represent overstate- 
ments on the part of the Military Estab- 
lishment. I believe they need to be mod- 
ified considerably. The way to start to 
modify them is tó put a ceiling on the 
total number of men which the military 
may call as of now, and that such a 
ceiling should be 3,000,000 men. I shall 
offer an amendment to that effect be- 
fore I close my remarks. I believe it is 
an inhibition which must be placed on 
the military in order to force it to stop 
wasting manpower, and to bring about 
greater efficiency and saving in man- 
power, which it can and should bring 
about in the interest of the economy of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I wish to turn now to 
the question of the length of service pro- 
vided in the bill, in regard to which I 
shall offer an amendment in due course 
of time. The amendment will provide 
for a military service of 21 months, in 
place of the so-called compromise figure 
of 26 months and 1 week, or thereabouts, 
in the pending bill. Although I shall go 
into greater detail by way of reasons in 
support of my amendment when the 
amendment itself is under discussion on 
the floor, suffice it to say now that in my 
opinion 21 months is adequate time to 
give the men the basic training they 
need and to afford them adequate oppor- 
tunity to put the basic training into 
practice in the field. I shall take the 
position throughout this debate that the 
military itself has already demonstrated, 
by the operation of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, that 21 months is adequate. 
They have been doing it. I know of no 
proof, other than assertions on the part 
of military leaders, that the 26 months 
or 27 months for which they asked is 
necessary. I know of nothing in the 
record to prove—and I underline the 
word “prove’—that so far as the men 
actually in training are concerned, they 
have not received pretty good training 
under the 21-month program to which 
they have been subjected. 

What does the 21-month program do? 
It permits from 4 to 6 months of basic 
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training. The testimony is pretty con- 
sistent that except for certain job classi- 
fications, only from 4 to 6 months for 
basic training is required. Oh, yes, it is 
said that it takes 2 months or there- 
abouts to transport the men to the places 
where they are wanted and back again. 
That is said to be true in the Air Force. 
General Vandenberg testified that it was 
necessary to allow 2 months for that 
purpose. I thought that was a confes- 
sion against interest, as to the efficiency 
of the Air Force. I was slightly at a loss 
to understand why the Air Force re- 
quired anywhere near the same length 
of time which the Army had testified 
it needed to transport the men where 
it wanted to send them and back again. 
But that is another example, I think, 
of the waste of time on the part of the 
military. 

I do not know why we should assume 
that 2 months ought to be allowed to 
transport the men back and forth, be- 
cause the military officers say that is 
what is required. When we talk with 
men who have gone through the ranks 
and have experienced the operations of 
the military in getting them back and 
forth, what do we find to be their uni- 
form testimony? Their uniform testi- . 
mony—so far as those with whom I have 
talked are concerned—is that the mili- 
tary is bogged down in its troops-trans- 
portation procedures, with inefficiency, 
waste of time, and general incom- 
petency. Ido not propose to accept the 
assertion of the military that they need 
even the amount of time which in most 
instances they claim they need to get the 
men back and forth. Rather, I believe 
that here again the Congress has a duty 
to call the military up short and say, 
“The time has come for you to improve 
some of your operations in getting men 
back and forth, and to eliminate some of 
the red tape which now characterizes 
your entire induction program.” A 
— deal of time can be saved in that 

eld. 

Then there is talk about the leave. 
That represents another 24% days a 
month, adding up to a little more than 
2 months of a 26-month program of 
service. That question also needs to be 
carefully analyzed. In my opinion the 
compromise in this bill in regard to the 
so-called leave feature is very unsound. 
I take the position that the program of 
leave which we have developed within 
the military service either is sound and 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
health and morale of the men, or 
it is not. If it is a desirable pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the 
health and morale and general efficiency 
of military operations, then I think it is 
unsound to try to sell this bill, so far as 
the time of service is concerned, on the 
basis of the proposition that anyone who 
does not want to take his leave can get 
out of the service in 24 months. I do not 
think that is a sound sales argument, 
and I wish to tell the Senate why. First, 
I believe that administratively such pro- 
cedure will be very wasteful and add 
more red tape to an army which is al- 
ready bogged down with too much red 
tape. I do not believe that such a provi- 
sion would mean very much in actual 
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practice so far as the individual soldier 
is concerned, for many reasons, of which 
I shall mention only one or two. 

I believe that in actual practice what 
will happen is that in most instances the 
boys will take their leave. A great many 
psychological pressures are brought to 
bear upon them while they are in the 
services, which will cause them to take 
their leave. I am willing to take judicial 
notice that in actual practice the 
superior officers, unofficially and sub rosa, 
will encourage the taking of leave, be- 
cause if there is one group of men in a 
company or regiment which is taking 
leave and another group which is not 
taking leave, it will be somewhat discon- 
certing. 

Then there is the reaction of the boy 
himself. He will say, “I do not know 
what I am going to be doing a year from 
now. Ido not know what the situation 
will be a year from now. They read my 
na. ne off and said I could take 2 weeks’ 
leave.” He is going to take it, with the 
result that, in my opinion, in a very 
large majority of cases, the boys are 
going to be in the service for 26 months 
and 1 week. I cannot support any par- 
ticular percentage, but I can express an 

opinion as to how large it will be. The 
so-called leave provision of the bill is 
only a come-on by way of a sales argu- 
ment which in my judgment, in practice, 
will produce administrative difficulties. 
It would be difficult for a boy to decide, 
because in actual practice he would find 
pressures brought to bear upon him to 
take his leave. 

I believe the provision is unsound be- 
cause it raises a question as to the value 
of the entire leave program as it now 
exists in the operation of the Armed 
Forces. If leave is not needed by a boy, 
why do we not say it is, and so provide 
in the bill? Yet you and I know, Mr. 
President, that the leave program is of 
great value in the operation of the mili- 
tary establishment, from the standpoint 
of morale and health of the boy. I do 
not believe that we ought to hold out a 
sort of come-on, which is a hybrid be- 
tween a penalty and an inducement, that 
he can get out of the service at the 
end of 24 months if he does not take 
advantage of any of his leave time. I 
do not believe that the United States 
Government should enter into that kind 
of bargain-counter arrangement with 
members of the armed services, and it 
should be beneath the Congress, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I offer a 
21-month limitation, because it is an 
adequate time to give the men the neces- 
sary training and to give them field 
service to apply the training. Iam satis- 
fied that if the military will only put 
into practice the efficiencies which it 
ought to adopt, dependent upon the na- 
ture of the job to which a boy is assigned, 
he will have from 8 to 15 months after 
basic training to make use in the field of 
his basic training. I think that is long 
enough. 

Moreover, Mr. President, we should not 
overlook the fact that the military, 
throughout the hearing, advised us that, 
of course, the next 4 years will be the 
critical years. They said that if we 
can get through the next 4 years with- 
out an all-out war we have a very good 
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chance of avoiding such a war. I agree 
with that. I think the next 4 years 
will be the critical years. But being crit- 
ical as they are, and confronted with the 
danger of a possible all-out war in the 
next 4 years, what should we do about 
manpower? It is only common horse 
sense to take the position that we ought 
to train in that period of time the largest 
pool of manpower possible, so that if a 
general war comes within that period of 
time we will be able to draw on the larg- 
est possible pool of men who have already 
trained, at least in the basic training 
period. The 21-month program will 
accomplish that purpose better than the 
27-month program the military asked 
for or the 26-month-1-week program 
the committee has compromised on. 

As I asked in committee meeting, I ask 
on the floor of the Senate today, What is 
the Congress of the United States going 
to say to the thousands of American 
mothers and fathers if during the 4- 
year period all-out war should break out 
and thousands of boys who would have 
received training under the 21-month 
program have not received it, but find 
themselves on the front line within 3 
months after the outbreak of such a war, 
as we all know will be the case? We had 
better be thinking about that body of 
American manpower that we are not 
going to train in the next 4 years under 
this 26-month-1l-week program. 

The emergency is so serious that the 
Congress ought to proceed with a man- 
power bill that will result in giving basic 
training to every possible man we can 
train, and in giving him some months 
for applying that training in the field 
under the 21-month program in prefer- 
ence to the 26-month-1l-week program 
offered the Senate by the committee. 

Oh, we are going to have presented 
to us a statistical problem. It will be 
said that the proposal of the Senator 
from Oregon for training more men will 
result in training only 125,000 more. I 
question that, because I am satisfied the 
figure will be much larger than that. 
But in case of an all-out war, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would be proud of the fact that 
on the floor of the Senate I voted for 
the training of even 125,000 more, a 
figure which I do not assume to be 
correct. 

Believe it or not, Mr. President, it will 
be said that such a plan will cost more; 
and it will cost more. But I was not 
moved to any crocodile tears in the 
Armed Services Committee when the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, made the great eco- 
nomic argument for 27 months because 
it would save the taxpayers of America 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
I do not take back anything I said in 
committee on that point. I said, in 
effect; that I did not think the military 
was in a very good position to argue 
in favor of saving some millions of dol- 
lars at the expense of taking into the 
service thousands of American boys for 
6 months longer than they were needed 
in order to train them for the defense 
of the country. When I think of the 
billions of dollars the Military Estab- 
lishment has wasted in recent years by 
inefficiency and unconscionable waste in 
the handling of matériel, I am not moved 
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to take back anything I said in com- 
mittee. 

The Senate of the United States can 
vote to take 5 months and 1 week extra 
time from thousands of American boys 
to save a few millions of dollars if it 
wants to, based on the economic argu- 
ment of the Pentagon Building, but it 
will not be done with the vote of the 
junior Senator from Oregon. When the 
question goes before the American peo- 
ple, as it will be before them in the years 
immediately ahead, because the passage 
of the bill in its present form will never 
end the argument across the country, 
I am satisfied what the verdict of the 
American people will be respecting it. 
They will be perfectly willing to pay the 
extra millions of dollars it will cost for a 
21-month service program in order to 
give thousands upon thousands of Amer- 
ican boys the freedom of civilian life for 
6 months and 1 week which my 21- 
month program will provide them. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
length of service issue, let me say that 
we have heard a great deal said about 
the problem of the 18- and the 19-year- 
old boys, but entirely too little said about 
the problem of the 24- and 25-year-old 
men. I think we had better direct atten- 
tion as to some of the results of the pas- 
sage of the bill on the 24- and 25-year- 
old men who are going to be taken into 
service for 26 months and 1 week under 
the provisions of the bill. I do not be- 
lieve we can justify taking from civilian 
production 24- and 25-year-old men 
for 1 month beyond a reasonable time, 
and a reasonable time is that which is 
required to give them their 4 to 6 
months basic training, and in round 
figures, approximately a year to put 
their basic training into practice. On 
the basis of present conditions we have 
no right to take that 24- and 25-year-old 
men from civilian production longer 
than that. 

Who are these 24-year-old and 25- 
year-old men, Mr. President. For the 
most part, they are men who gre start- 
ing their own grocery stores or their 
own accounting offices or their own law 
practices, or are in the process of start- 
ing their farms, or they are participating 
in one or another of almost all of the 
various types of economic endeavor. 
The length of service provided for in this 
bill is unnecessarily disturbing to what 
I think are their economic rights in this 
situation. They are perfectly willing to 
serve a reasonable length of time, and 
they should, for they owe it to their 
country. However, when we take into 
account present conditions, I think it 
is unreasonable to take 24-year-old and 
25-year-old men into the service for 26 
months and 1 week. Of course, if con- 
ditions become worse, all the ceilings will 
be off, anyway. But there seems to be 
an assumption that the Congress must 
give the kind of blanket power provided 
in this bill because Congress will not be 
available to take any future action in 
case of changed conditions. Mr. Presi- 
dent, every Member of this body knows 
that in the face of an emergency situa- 
tion, the Congress can take action in 
relatively few hours, and will do so. 

We are talking here about a program, 
the terminal date of which is not fixed 
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in this bill; so far as the immediate fu- 
ture is concerned. The bill gives great 
discretionary powers to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President of the 
United States. I shall have something 
more to say about those powers before 
I close; but suffice it for me now to say 
that I object to the term of service pro- 
vided for in the bill because I think it is 
unfair to the men in the older age groups 
who are taking on the economic respon- 
sibilities of starting their little busi- 
nesses, contemplating marriage, or 
undertaking the building of a home. 

Furthermore, I am not at all satisfied 
that those in the Pentagon Building have 
sufficient appreciation of the importance 
of maintaining a balanced industrial 
manpower along with a military man- 
power, I think those in the Pentagon 
need to give much greater consideration 
to the effects of this bill on our indus- 
trial manpower, because, when all is said 
and done, the greatest defense America 
will have in backing up its military man- 
power is its industrial-production power. 
It seems to me that the long period of 
service the bill provides for the older 
age groups will prove to be very disturb- 
ing to the balance of industrial man- 
power. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. No, Mr. President; I 
am sorry, but I decline to yield. I will 
not yield until I finish my comments on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to another issue, namely, the effect 
of this bill on the veterans. I think the 
bill is very unfair to the veterans who 
are in the Reserve and are being called 
up in large numbers these days. They 
have had their basic training. They are 
equipped to defend their country. So I 
think it is most unfair discrimination 
against them not to include in this bill 
a ceiling as to the length of time they 
can be called back into service under 
present conditions. In that connection 
I emphasize the words “under present 
conditions.” 

Therefore I shall offer, and shall argue 
at length and shall support, at a later 
time, an amendment providing an 18- 
month ceiling in connection with calling 
back into service the veterans who have 
had 6 months or more previous service 
in the Military Establishment. 

I say it is very unfair to those vet- 
erans to call them back into the serv- 
ice for 26 months and 1 week, as the 
proponents of this bill claim will be the 
effect of the bill, if it is enacted, on the 
Reserve. I am not too sure of that, but 
I am reserving judgment on it until I 
can study the point a little further. Be 
that as it may, I am certain that fair- 
ness to the veterans calls upon us to 
place in this bill a ceiling of 18 months’ 
service for the veterans who are called 
back into the service from the Reserve, 
and who have had 6 months of previous 
military experience. 

My reason for wishing to have an 18 
months’ limitation included is that after 
18 months, once this program gets under 
way in connection with the 21 months’ 
program which I am suggesting, plus 
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the enlistments which will occur, we then 
shall have adequate manpower to meet 
the needs, provided this period of ten- 
sion continues somewhat as it is now. 
Again I say that all this argument and 
even the bill itself are dependent upon 
a continuation of pretty much the condi- 
tions of the present time. If they be- 
come worse, we shall have to act, as we 
should, in light of conditions as they 
develop, although at this point I wish 
to say that I think the Military Estab- 
lishment drove through the bill a hole 
large enough for a team of horses to pass 
through, when its representatives testi- 
fied before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, at their meeting the other day, that 
it was going to limit itself, for the time 
being, to four more divisions in Europe. 
I think the significance of that testimony 
must be related to this bill. When the 
representatives of the Pentagon made 
that statement, they greatly reduced 
within the immediate lifetime of the 
bill the need for preparing to send very 
many men to Europe. So we do not have 
to worry so much about how much time 
it will take to get men back and forth 
across the Atlantic Ocean, because very 
many of our men will not be sent over 
there. That is apparent from the very 
plan which those in the Pentagon an- 
nounced the other day. 

By the way, I think it was a great mis- 
take for them to make that announce- 
ment and it is rather hard on the boys 
who already are over there. It would 
have been much better for us to talk in 
terms of X divisions, but to have made 
very clear to the American people that 
we intend to see to it that our allies in 
Europe produce their proportionate 
share. In my opinion, it was a great 
mistake to disclose any such plan as that 
to Russia, I happen to be one who takes 
the position that if we are going to have 
the 150,000 men that we presently have 
over there, and another 100,000 which 
those in the Pentagon plan to send there, 
we should never be committed to the 
proposition that that is all we will send. 
Rather, I wish to see my country take 
such a position that Russia will under- 
stand that we will send whatever num- 
ber it may become necessary to send in 
order to protect our boys whom we al- 
ready have over there, if we are going to 
keep them there. 

The argument of those in the Penta- 
gon, when they proposed the figure of 
100,000 additional men, for European 
service weakened their position in regard 
to this bill, and in my judgment strength- 
ened the position of those of us who both 
want 21 months of service to be provided 
for and also want a limitation on the 
total number to about 3,000,000 or 3,100,- 
090. As a lawyer, I never saw better 
confession and avoidance than that in 
which the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Bradley, participated when they 
mede their announcement regarding 
100,000 additional men for Europe. 

So, Mr. President, in fairness to the 
veterans who are being called back into 
service, they should be told that on the 
basis of present conditions we are call- 
ing them back for 18 months; and I shall 
offer an amendment accordingly. 
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Now I turn to another issue, namely, 
the so-called issue of the 18-year-olds. 
I wish to make it perfectly clear that I 
support the universal military training 
program which will call 18-year-olds 
into the service. I have supported it for 
years. In fact, I was one of the four 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee who last summer objected strenu- 
ously to postponing action on the uni- 
versal military training program. I felt 
then, and still do, that that was the time 
to take action ona UMT program. I did 
not like what I felt was the attitude of 
the Pentagon in not giving the enthu- 
siastic support to a UMT program which 
it should have given. It never has done 
so, and I do not think it is now giving 
it. This Lill is not a universal military 
training program. It simply has the 
UMT label, but it is in futuro, not in 
praesenti. There is lacking in it any 
definite blueprint for a UMT program. 
Most of the implementation of it is to 
be worked out in the future. 

The bill creates a board along the 
lines of the Compton report. There is 
granted wide discretionary power for 
some time in the future for the Presi- 
dent, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense, to do something 
about reducing the term of service, so 
that such a program may be started. 
My personal feeling is that that part of 
the bill is another come-on, another 
sales argument. It is conditional, and 
the conditions involved are many. 

The fact that the Military Establish- 
ment today cannot lay before the Con- 
gress a detailed blueprint of universal 
military training justifies serious criti- 
cism of the Defense Establishment. I 
shall continue to fight for a universal- 
military-training program, and when we 
get ready to implement one really in 
blueprint form, I shall favor 18-year- 
olds in that program. As I have said 
in committee, I think that is the best age 
to take a young man for universal mili- 
tary training. But this is not a univer- 
sal-military-training bill. It is a selec- 
tive-service bill which is taking inductees 
for purposes of combat, if combat serv- 
ice is necessary; and on that point I have 
manifold reservations of judgment. 

True, we are told by the military that 
if the provision regarding 18-year-olds 
is written into the bill, making the 
eighteenth birthday the beginning of 
registration, there will be little danger 
that any boy will actually be inducted 
before he is eighteen and a half. If that 
be irue, let us simply write it into the 
bill. It would be very simple to do so. 
But no, that is not what is wanted. The 
military do not want anything in the bill 
which says a young man cannot be taken 
until he is eighteen and a half. I am 
going to give Members of the Senate an 
opportunity to tell the Military Estab- 
lishment that that is the way it is going 
to be, and they can make their own rec- 
ords on that issue. I am going to offer 
an amendment which provides that 18 
years and 6 months shall be the age for 
inducton, but that an 18-year-old shall 


have the privilege, if he wants to present 


himself for induction at eighteen, of 
doing so. I think before he gets into 
the service there is the time to permit 
a great deal of discretion on the part of 
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the inductee. At that time he is still 
perfectly free to exercise an untram- 
meled discretion. So my amendment 
will provide that if, at eighteen, he wants 
to offer himself for induction, he shall 
be eligible for induction upon his own 
request, but he shall not be taken until 
he is eighteen anc a half, so far as any 
compulsion on the part of the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

I intend to argue that question at 
much greater length when my amend- 
ment is before the Senate for debate, but 
I wanted to give that thumbnail sketch 
of my position. I desire a little time to 
examine certain testimony which I have 
not as yet had an opportunity to read, 
But at the Republican conference this 
morning it was suggested by someone 
that he understood that the Military Es- 
tablishment, through General Bradley, 
had presented testimony on the House 
side in a manner which would seem to 
indicate at least that the Pentagon ap- 
preciated the fact that an 18% provision 
would at least be workable; I am sure it 
would be, and, on the basis of present 
conditions, I think that is early enough 
to take the young men, particularly if 
we improve upon the statistics of the 
Military Establishment by cutting down 
the 3,426,000 to about 3,000,000. That, 
in my judgment, would do much to elim- 
inate the problem connected with the 
18-year-old issue. 

I now move to the next issue. I shall 
in due course submit an amendment 
which will limit enlistments to 30 
months, making the limitation retroac- 
tive to June 27,.1950. I will state my 
reason for my position. In my opinion, 
the Air Force and the Navy are guilty 
of so stockpiling manpower as to demon- 
strate clearly how wasteful they can be 
in the matter of manpower. I also be- 
lieve it unfair to the boys to hold out to 
them, as has been done, 4 year’s enlist- 
ment in the Navy and the Air Force as a 
safeguard against the possibility of be- 
ing drafted into the Army. I do not 
think that is a praiseworthy thing for 
my Government to do. I do not like the 
ethics of the practice. It is a kind of 
cajoling, blackmailing weapon which the 
military has been using on the boys. Let 
us face the fact that many of the boys 
have been reacting to it because of a 
feeling of uncertainty and confusion, 
and a sense of insecurity. They have 
been told, of course, that if they will but 
take advantage of a 4-year enlistment in 
the Navy or in the Air Force, they will 
then run no danger of being drafted into 
the Army to become foot soldiers. 

Mr. President, I thought we had a uni- 
fication law, but the more I study its 
operations the clearer it becomes that 
thus far in practice it has fallen far 
short of its spirit and intent. Somehow 
I cannot reconcile the enlistment pro- 
gram of the Military Esteblishment with 
the spirit and intent of the unification 
law. Therefore, I dare to say it is wrong 
to permit either the Air Force or the 
Navy to take all of its personnel by en- 
listment. I think each ought to be re- 
quired to take a fair proportion of its 
personnel by induction. I do not know 
how the pending Selective Service Act is 
to be made truly democratic in operation, 
unless it is applied democratically to the 
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three services. So I intend to offer an 
amendment which will limit enlistment 
to 30 months, and then, if the advocates 
of this program can sell it and their 
training to the boys, after 30 months the 
boys will be perfectly free to reenlist. 
They ought to have that chance, we 
should use what amounts in fact to psy- 
chological coercion upon thousands of 
American boys who have been flocking to 
enlist in the Navy and the Air Force in 
order to avoid the possibility of being in- 
d-cted into the Army. We owe to all 
the branches of our service a balanced 
manpower from the standpoint of ability, 
and I see no reason why the Air Force and 
the Navy should get the cream of the 
crop. It is not a very democratic pro- 
cedure. 

Then, too, I shall offer an amendment 
which will place an enlistment ceiling 
upon the Air Force and the Navy so that 
they will have to take at least a certain 
percentage of the inductees. Under the 
Selective Service Act the pool of po- 
tential inductees ought to be given very 
careful consideration, and I belive it is 
wrong as a matter of public policy to say 
to the potential draftee, “Of course, if 
you wait for the operation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act you have no chance of 
getting into the Navy or the Air Force.” 
What is democratic about that? If we are 
to have a democratically operated Selec- 
tive Service Act, a boy who exercises his 
right will get a fair opportunity for as- 
signment to the Air Force or the Navy 
if he has the aptitudes which indicate 
that that is where he should be assigned 
under the Selective Service Administra- 
tion. They have to wait for the draft 
and most of them do have good reason 
for waiting for the draft. 

Again, Mr. President, I am not at all 
impressed with the hue and cry of the 
military that my amendment will be very 
disruptive of the whole manpower pro- 
gram. It is the duty of the Congress to 
decide what is fair by way of a manpower 
policy, and then to give the military 
orders about carrying it out, and stop 
getting ourselves into a position where 
we are taking orders from the miltary. 
It would be very good discipline for the 
military to be really subjected to some 
Congressional checks for a change, and 
I am offering a few in the amendments 
Iam proposing. 

Mr. President, before I leave the argu- 
ment with regard to the veterans and 
the inductees and enlistments, I wish to 
say something about the problem of the 
Reserve. It is my opinion that since 
World War II the Pentagon has not 
demonstrated that it really has a coop- 
erative attitude toward the Reserves, and 
the action it has taken toward the Re- 
serves since World War II is all the evi- 
dence I need to offer. For the most 
part its action has been nil. It has had 
a great opportunity since World War II 
to build up a strong Reserve system, but 
it has fizzled and fumbled its obliga- 
tions in respect to the Reserve. 

I leave it to my colleagues to put the 
matter to the test by going to any Re- 
serve unit anywhere in their States and 
listening to what they will tell. They 
will say that for the most part the Re- 
serve program has been ineffective and 
disappointing because the Pentagon has 
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not given it the support it should have 
given it. I believe we should start talk- 
ing turkey to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff about the 
Reserve program, and I believe we.should 
begin giving some orders about it. But 
the pending bill does not do that, There 
is no Reserve program in the bill. No 
blueprint for a Reserve program was 
put before the Committee on Armed 
Services at any time during the discus- 
sion of the bill. A promise was put be- 
fore the committee. At long last we 
got a promise from the military. I think 
the record will show that at one time 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. 
Rosenberg, said that within 6 months 
they intended to lay a Reserve program 
before us. I got a list of proposals for 
a Reserve program which I submitted to 
General Collins for answer, and I re- 
ceived a most unsatisfactory reply from 
him, so far as any real commitment con- 
cerning the Reserve program was con- 


cerned. So far as I know, and I believe 


so far as any member of the committee 
knows, the Pentagon at this hour has 
no blueprint for a Reserve program. 

Before it ever brought a manpower 
bill to the Armed Services Committee 
the Pentagon should have brought for- 
ward a bill accompanied with a Reserve 
program. The Reserve program cannot 
be separated from the issue I am dis- 
cussing. The Reserve program cannot be 
separated from the issue of length of 
service, because if there were a proper 
Reserve program submitted to the Sen- 
ate I am satisfied the Pentagon knows 
it would be cogent evidence and argu- 
ment in support of my 21 months’ pro- 
posal. 

My suspicion, indeed, is far beyond 
suspicion. My belief is that the Penta- 
gon did not want to present a Reserve 
program at the time it submitted its 
manpower bill because it kn2w an effec- 
tive Reserve program would automat- 
ically limit the length of service to a 
shorter time than it was calling for when 
it presented a 27 months’ program. I 
say to the people of America today that 
I believe it to be the duty of the Senate 
to call upon the Pentagon to come for- 
ward with a reasonable Reserve program 
before we pass on the pending bill, be- 
cause I believe such a program is insep- 
arably bound up with the Reserve fea- 
tures of the bill. 

I wish to say something else about the 
Reserve program, I believe the adoption 
of a Reserve program is the way to keep 
the military department close to the 
people. We had better pause in this 
debate and recognize the importance of 
keeping the Military Establishment close 
to the people. We had better recognize 
the importance now of placing some very 
definite limits and checks upon the power 
of the Pentagon, and of letiing the Pen- 
tagon take the boys of this country only 
for the reasonable period of time neces- 
sary to give them training and some 
practice in applying the training, then 
get them back home in the Reserves, and 
have an adequate Reserve program 
worked out so that they can continue 
their training in their local communities 
and States. That is why the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon has always been such 
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a strong supporter of the Reserves and 
the National Guard. 

He is fully aware of the fact—and he 
is already getting letters to that effect— 
that the position he is taking on the 
pending bill will be misunderstood. by 
some of the Reserves, by some in the 
National Guard, and by some of the 
national veterans’ organizations. How- 
ever, the confidence which I have in such 
organizations leads me to believe that 
when they come to study the RECORD, 
and when they come to see the effects 
of the application of the bill proposed by 
the Military Establishment, they will sce 
the sincerity of the motivation of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, and of his 
deep concern in keeping the Military Es- 
tablishment close to the people through 
a maximum use of and support of an 
adequate Reserve and National Guard 
program. 

Mr. President, much is being made of 
the fact that various veterans’ organ- 
izations are representing to Members of 
the Senate that they want to have the 
bill passed in the form in which it 
reached the floor of the Senate. They 
will have to speak for themselves, but I 
shall have to interpret what it is I think 
they seek so far as the weight which I 
will give to their representations is con- 
cerned. What they are saying to us— 
and I believe they are right about it— 
is that we need an improved military 
manpower bill. I agree with that state- 
ment, and I shall vote for such a bill. 
I have already said that I shall vote for 
the bill which the Senate will finally 
pass. I am hopeful that the final bill 
will contain some of the amendments 
which I shall offer, because I think they 
would add definite improvements. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I am satisfied that 
the veterans’ organizations, the members 
of the Reserve, and the members of the 
National Guard will find it very difficult 
to take exception to what I am trying 
to do to strengthen their organizations, 
by bringing into being at the earliest 
possible date what those organizations 
know is so sorely needed so far as the 
manpower defense of the country is con- 
cerned, namely, an effective universal 
military training program. 

I say frankly to my friends in the vet- 
erans’ organizations, in the Reserves, 
and in the National Guard that I think 
the course of action which I am advo- 
cating would provide an effective type 
of manpower defense at an earlier date 
than would be brought about by the 
pending bill without change. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
amendment. It deals with the question 
of exempting some 75,000 students from 
the draft until they have completed 
their special educational courses in the 
colleges of America. My brief comment 
on that point today is that I think our 
only hope of retaining superiority over 
Communist Russia in the decades ahead 
is in the field of technology and science, 
and in the scientific skills of our man- 
power as opposed to her masses. There- 
fore, we must be very careful not to make 
the mistake of cutting ourselves off from 
an adequate pool of trained scientists 
cond technicians. We should work out 
a program for the years immediately 
ahead which would bring about a more 
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coordinated program of military training 
and educational training of students 
than the bill provides. 

I believe the figure 75,000 is too low. 
It will be said in the course of argu- 
ment that the President is given the 
power in the bill to increase or decrease 
the number. That is another issue, and 
concerning it I shall only say at this 
time that I wish the President were not 
given quite so much power in relation 
to so many things by the pending bill. 
I am Satisfied that 75,000 is not a large 
enough pool. Therefore I shall submit 
an amendment which would double the 
figure, to 150,000. Even then I do not 
believe we would be training too many 
men in the fields of technology and 
science. 

I hasten to add that I do not like at 
ell the idea of deferring young men. I 
think it is a mistake to build up class 
consciousness. In effect, the bill says 
that we will defer students after they 
get their basic training. After they have 
completed their education they will have 
to complete their military service. It 
is not clear what the military service 
would be. I believe the situation calls 
for an objectivity of attitude. I think 
the American people will go along once 
we make the facts known to them. If 
it is a biochemist whom we are training, 
because of the contributions he can make 
to the war effort, or if it is a nuclear 
physicist we are training, or a doctor, a 
dentist, or engineer, or some Other highly 
trained technician, I think we should 
recognize the fact that such training 
could be considered such a person’s war 
or defense service if he is then going 
to serve his country for some period of 
time in the capacity in which he can 
bring to bear upon the war effort his 
special skills. It can be said that such 
a procedure could be worked out under 
the bill. One of the troubles with the 
bill is that so much is left to be worked 
out, and so much is left to future plan- 
ning, that we do not know what the effect 
would be in many particulars. 

In my opinion, we ought to treat such 
students in the same way we treat 
ROTC boys. We ought to put them in 
the laboratories. They ought to know 
when they are in the laboratories that 
they are performing their military serv- 
ice. They should be put under some 
form of military discipline. When they 
get through with their scientific train- 
ing they should be put into the branch 
of service, for some reasonable period of 
time, in which they could work out, so to 
speak, the obligation they owe to the 
Government, because the Government 
would have given them the training. 

In my opinion, we are dealing with a 
segment of the bill which has not been 
worked out at all. It has been left in a 
very confused and ambiguous state. A 
board is to be created. The board would 
select the boys; but when the suggestion 
is made that there should be some geo- 
graphical distribution in selecting the 
boys, the answer is, “Oh, no, we don’t 
want any of that.” I am sorry that I 
must express a fear with respect to this 
subject. We have had experience with 
the problem in the past. Let us make 
a record of it. 
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I am very fearful, Mr. President, that 
for the most part a small group of col- 
leges would get the boys, and I am fear- 
ful that the selection of the boys would 
not be made on a geographical basis. I 
am sorry to be suspicious about it, but 
the reason I am suspicious is that we 
have had experience with the problem. 
We had experience with it a few years 
ago in connection with the National 
Science Foundation. There was con- 
siderable opposition to a geographical 
distribution in connection with that in- 
stitution. The provision in the bill 
needs to be improved so as to provide 
some guarantee that certain colleges will 
not find themselves in a very favorable 
position and other institutions in an un- 
favorable position from the standpoirt 
of discrimination. 

In view of the way the bill is presently 
worded, I am not very hopeful that I can 
do much more with it at the present time 
than to offer an amendment which dou- 
bles the number of the boys to be trained 
in scientific pursuits. Then perhaps we 
shall run a little better chance of getting 
a wider geographical distribution. I ex- 
press the hope that the military and the 
board to be established to administer 
this particular section of the bill will 
work out some such military service as 
I have been arguing for in committee. 

I cite for the Recorn a conversation 
which I had not long ago in my office 
with one of the great chemists of Amer- 
ica. He urged the very point which Iam 
presenting. He said: “You are going to 
find that many of our most able students, 
who ought to go into scientific training, 
are not going to undertake it if they have 
to bear the label of deferrees for the 
period of their training.” That label 
has certain psychological connotations 
which many sensitive boys do not wish 
to bear. They are going to object to 
being deferred. Therefore, they will 
offer themselves for induction, and we 
will lose the training of boys who ought 
to be put in the laboratory rather than 
in an Army camp. 

Mr. President, I am now going to close 
for today—although I shall speak at 
greater length at a later time—by saying 
that I think the bill needs to be strength- 
ened in respect to its so-called discre- 
tionary powers. When the bill reached 
the full committee, interestingly enough 
it contained a provision—and there is no 
doubt that this is what the Pentagon 
wanted—that the length of service could 
be decreased in the future upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense to the President. 

I hear a great deal about limiting the 
arbitrary discretionary power of the 
President of the United States. Iam al- 
ways surprised at the differences be- 
tween the speeches on that subject and 
the votes in the Senate on it, because so 
frequently we get bills which give very 
wide discretionary power to the Presi- 
dent, and when some of us protest we are 
surprised to see that, nevertheless, we 
are not able to muster a majority vote 
to limit such powers. 

I wish to say, in complete fairness to 
the committee, that when I raised the 
protest in the committee against the lan- 
guage of the bill, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russert] immediately agreed 
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with the position which I took. Other 
members of the committee agreed, and 
we improved it a bit. We at least struck 
out the requirement that the Secretary 
of Defense must first make the recom- 
mendation. I thought that was quite an 
improvement, because, let me say here 
and now, I am going to keep my eyes 
on the power of the Secretary of De- 
fense. I do not care who occupies the 
position. I could not have any higher 
regard for any other Secretary of De- 
fense than I have for the present one; 
but he is only a man. I believe that un- 
der our system of checks and balances 
the powers of men must always be 
checked. I do not believe that any Sec- 
retary of Defense should be given the 
power which the first draft of the bill 
proposed to give to the Secretary of De- 
fense on this point. 

So we eliminated that provision. 
Then a provision was adopted, by way 
of my amendment, under which Con- 
gress itself could limit this power by 
concurrent resolution. I always try to 
be exceedingly fair, Mr. President, in 
the presentation of a point of view. I 
wish to say to my colleagues that I am 
now engaged in a very intensive study 
of some of the constitutional features 
and implications of my amendment con- 
cerning giving to the Congress the 
power, by way of concurrent resolution, 
to shorten the limit of service in the 
bill. Thus far I have checked enough 
to know that the precedents are very 
hard to find. I am not sure that one 
“on the nose,” as we lawyers say, exists. 
I am hopeful that that section of the 
bill will meet the test of constitu- 
tionality; but if at the conclusion of my 


study of this question I find that it will. 


not, I shall be very frank to say so on 
the floor of the Senate, and then recom- 
mend another amendment to the bill 
which would take away any power of the 
President to reduce the length of the 
service at his discretion. I am not so 
sure that that is not the better way to 
do it anyway. Before the debate is over 
I may substitute such an amendment 
for the amendment which the committee 
adopted. I say that because I think that 
is too much discretion to give any Presi- 
dent. Again I make no personal refer- 
ence to persons holding present posi- 
tions. I simply do not want any Presi- 
dent, Democrat or Republican, to exer- 
cise wide discretion. As I stated in com- 
mittee, for one thing it is too powerful 
a political weapon to give any President. 

I am not so naive as to ignore the 
possibility of discretion being exercised 
for political advantage. Our history is 
replete with such instances. I can very 
well imagine a certain political climate 
existing a few months before a national 
election which might make the exercise 
of discretion by a President of the United 
States in respect to this matter a very 
powerful political weapon. 

So if. I reach the conclusion that the 
provision of the bill which has to do with 
a concurrent resolution by the Congress 
has some constitutional objections, I 
shall substitute for that amendment one 

- which will simply take all discretion 
away from the President, and leave it 
where it probably ought to be anyway— 
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an affirmative duty of the Congress to 
take action, subject, of course, to the 
signature of the President or the exercise 
of the veto power, and the congressional 
check upon such veto. 

Mr. President, those are the major 
amendments which I shall offer. I do 
not wish to give the impression that they 
are the only amendments I shall offer, 
but they are the major ones, and they 
represent the major issues which I 
thought ought to be brought before the 
American people, even at this late hour. 

As I stated at the beginning, I regret 
that I was not able to get them before 
the Senate at an earlier time so that the 
American people could have weighed 
them along with the very able speeches 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
Po [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in regard to the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MORSE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have fol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest the 
observations of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon. When I asked him to 
yield for a correction earlier in his dis- 
cussion, I merely wanted to point out 
to him something which I was sure he 
had overlooked. He constantly refers 
to the figures in the hearings, as found 
in the committee report, as “the Penta- 
gon figures.” No doubt the Senator will 
remember that before we started hearing 
on the bill, and certainly in the early 
stages of the hearings, we insisted not 
only that the charts presented be not 
merely the charts of the military services 
and the Department of Defense, but that 
they be validated by each agency con- 
cerned with manpower, 

It is my understanding—and it was so 
testified—that Selective Service fur- 
nished the basic figures. The Bureau of 
Education in the Federal Security 
Agency, the Secretary of Labor, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and various 
other Government departments, each 
had an opportunity to, and each did, go 
over the figures of the Selective Service 
and validate the figures. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
whether the estimates are correct or in- 
correct, whether mistakes have been 
made, the estimates appearing in the 
committee hearings represent the best 
estimates the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Comnierce, the Selective 
Service System, the various services to- 
gether have been able to agree upon, and 
each and everyone of those services has 
validated the figures. 

I thought the Senator, in justice to 
the other departments, would not want 
to leave the impression that the figures 
were merely grabbed out of the air by 
some general somewhere. As a matter 
of fact a great deal of time and effort 
has been spent in getting the depart- 
ments to agree on one set of figures, and 
they did agree. 

Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
reply to that statement before the Sena- 
tor from Texas turns to another mat- 
ter? I am very glad to have the com- 
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ments of the Senator from Texas about 
the statistics, but having raised the 
point, I think it ought to be amplified 
by the junior Senator from Oregon. It 
certainly was not my intention to give 
the impression that the figures were 
grabbed out of the air. But it is my as- 
sertion that the figures need to be cor- 
rected. 

It is true that the Selective Service 
provided some figures, and probably the 
basic ones; that the Department of Ag- 
riculture provided some, that the De- 
partment of Labor provided some, but 
in checking with statistical analysts I 
find that what we have got in some of 
the figures are some unlikes added to- 
gether in a statistical computation 
which make the final result very ques- 
tionable. 

The record is clear, that after the 
Pentagon obtained some figures from 
Selective Service, and some figures from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and some 
figures from the Bureau of the Census, 
and some figures from the Department 
of Agriculture, it prepared the charts, 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mrs. Rosenberg, came before the com- 
mittee and testified at length in support 
of them. Before the debate is over, Mr. 
President, I intend to show, on the basis 
of an analysis which is now being pre- 
pared for me, that what has been done 
in some of these charts is to add some 
uncomparables together to produce some 
fallacious results. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to read a couple of sentences from 
the record of the hearings. I read from 
page 38 of the hearings. The Assistant 
Secretary testifying said in part: 

I would like to say that every figure which 
we present to you has been validated by all 
the other Government agencies, so that there 
is no question that we are starting out on 
any different basis of figures. That is true 
of the Department of Labor, of Selective 
Service, of any other agency of the Govern- 
ment which has anything to do with these 
figures. 


I wanted that to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. That is in the RECORD, 
Mr. President, but that is no proof as to 
the reliability of figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not contend that with their 
experience in two wars, the selective- 
service officials, the services themselves, 
the Department of Labor, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have better 
statisticians and are more accurate than 
the statisticians of the Senator from 
Oregon, but I do contend that the fig- 
ures presented do not represent merely 
the estimates of the military, but rep- 
resent the estimates of each and every 
agency concerned with manpower, and 
they are all in unanimous agreement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, they rep- 
resent the estimates of each agency of 
the Government referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Texas with respect to the fig- 
ures of that agency of Government. 
Then they were taken together, put to- 
gether, irrespective of whether they were 
comparable or not, and came out in the 
form of charts which the Assistant Sec- 
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retary of Defense offered to the commit- 
tee. I assure the Senator from Texas 
that, as a lawyer, I think it is very im- 
portant that one examine very carefully 
the testimony of special pleaders. In 
this instance, the representatives of the 
military, in my opinion, found them- 
selves frequently taking the position of 
special pieaders. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have printed, the series of amend- 
ments which I referred to in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ELLENDER in the chair). The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, 


RUSSIAN LEADERS COWARDS—ARTICLE 
BY GEORGE D. GREBENCHIKOV 


Mr, HENDRICKSON obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The Lakeland Ledger of Lakeland, Fla., 
is a highly reputable daily newspaper 
published in a college town. Florida 
Southern College, a Methodist institu- 
tion, is a leading educational activity in 
that section of Florida. My attention 
has been called to an exceedingly inter- 
esting news article appearing in that 
newspaper on Sunday, February 25, 
written by Mr. George D. Grebenchikov. 
It happened that I served as trustee of 
this college some years ago, and at that 
time, as now Professor Grebenchikov 
was a member of the faculty of the 
college. 

Professor Grebenchikov is a native of 
Russia. He was born in Siberia, the son 
of a miner, attained eminence as a 
scholar and later as a writer. He served 
as a captain in the Russian Army during 
the First World War. He has written 
about 40 books, perhaps the best known 
one being The Turbulent Giant, which 
he wrote about 1940. I happen to be so 
fortunate as to have one of the copies, 
The book was printed privately, I regret 
to say, so it was not made known to as 
many people as should have seen it. In 
that book Professor Grebenchikov served 
as a prophet to denounce the Kremlin 
as it operated then and as it operates 
now. He foretold the kind of machina- 
tions in which it indulged, as we have 
seen them, and called for the liberation 
of the enslaved people of Russia. 

Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
place in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, the newspaper article written 
by Professor Grebenchikov. While I ask 
that it be placed in the Record in full, 
I want particularly to refer to two por- 
tions of it very briefly. The first is a 
paragraph in which he bears out the 
statement frequently made on the floor 
by various Members of the Senate, and 
I think particularly of the two Senators 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon and 
Mr. Benton], that America must dis- 
tinguish between the very false leader- 
ship of the Russian leaders and the peo- 
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ple of Russia. I read this paragraph 
from the statement: 


Russia must be separated, as a nation, 
from her tyrannic rulers. To expose and 
to condemn the communistic leprosy, both 
inside and outside of Russia, is the urgent 
challenge reserved for America. The leaders 
of Russia are cowards, fearful of their own 
silenced and unhappy subjects. And as 
soon as all the Russian people know that 
they are not forgotten and that the free 
world is actively preparing their relief, the 
walls of the Kremlin will fall and will cease 
to provide protection for that nest of inter- 
national criminals. 


Mr. President, another paragraph 
which I think also points the way to a 
method by which we can better reach 
the great masses of the Russian people 
is as follows: 

We have in this country a number of dis- 
tinguished writers, scientists, and artists, 
who were fortunate in finding asylum in this 
blessed country after having already acquired 
a wide reputation in their native land. 
Their voices should rise in support of the 
Voice of America. The voices of Russian- 
born Americans supplementing the voices of 
American political, religious, and educational 
leaders will reach straight into the heart 
of the Russian man-on-the-street and will 
help achieve the aim of the civilized world: 
the liberation of hundreds of millions of 
slaves from the Communist yoke. 


Mr. President, I hope that Members of 
the Senate will carefully read the state- 
ment, coming as it does from such a well 
informed and distinguished source. I 
believe it has in it much meat for 
thought and planning. 

I am grateful indeed to the Senator 
from New Jersey for yielding to me. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
it is always a pleasure to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Lakeland (Fla.) 
February 25, 1951] 
Russian Leapers Cowarps, Sars RUSSIAN 
AUTHOR HERE 
(By George D. Grebenchikov) 

(Editor’s note: The author of the follow- 
ing is a member of the faculty at Florida 
Southern College here and the author of 
more than 40 volumes of fiction, poetry, 
and drama. He was a captain in the Rus- 
sian Army during World War I and has been 
a resident of the United States since he 
came here as an exile more than 25 years 
ago.) 

Forty-two years ago, when, as a young 
writer, I had the unforgettable honor of 
being received by Leo Tolstoy, the immortal 
author of War and Peace, I was indelibly im- 
pressed by his visionary faith in the ulti- 
mate spiritual redemption of the Russian 
masses. 

The most intimate recesses of the Russian 
peasant’s soul held no secret for this expon- 
ent of the Christian philosophy who so ad- 
mired the simple peasant that he created an 
ideal of his natural decency and humanity. 
As an heir of Tolstoy’s prophetic vision and 
the son of a Siberian miner, I also cling 
firmly to the belief that the Russian peasant, 
the very backbone of this huge Slavic nation, 
has remained what he has always been, a 
deeply religious, candid, and unassumingly 
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simple individual; an ardent lover of peace, 
and a devoted brother of his fellowman. 
His present plight can best be understood 
by those who were born and reared in his 
midst, who shared his vision of social reform 
and his desire for self-expression in the 
turbulent years before the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. His resistance to that usurpation of 
power, disorganized though it was, and the 
crushing defeat of his aspirations in 4 years 
of civil strife, filled the concentration camps 
of Russia with men and women who were 
willing to die for their democratic dream. 


LOOKING TO WEST 


Despite the impenetrable curtain now 
drawn over the lives and aspirations of some 
200,000,000 enslaved people, we, who still have 
our roots in the Russian soil, are becoming 
more and more aware every day that their 
imploring eyes are hopefully turned toward 
the West, whence their liberation must come. 

Russia must be separated, as a nation, from 
her tyrannic rulers. To expose and to con- 
demn the communistic leprosy, both inside 
and outside of Russia, is the urgent chal- 
lenge reserved for America. The leaders of 
Russia are cowards, fearful of their own 
silenced and unhappy subjects. And as soon 
as all the Russian people know that they 
are not forgotten and that the free world is 
actively preparing their relief, the walls of 
the Kremlin will fall and will cease to pro- 
vide protection for that nest of international 
criminals. 

It is the duty of all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world to help bring the day 
of liberation nearer. It particularly behooves 
this great and powerful democracy of the 
New World to become the means by which 
the desire for freedom of 200,000,000 souls 
will become a dynamic force in releasing a 
great sister nation from abject enslavement, 


INADEQUATE 


For this purpose, the present means em- 
ployed by the State Department’s propa- 
ganda agencies are inadequate and wasteful 


because they attest to a very primitive con- 


ception of the psychology of the Russian 
masses. The Kremlin strategists have 
learned that the natives of a country are the 
best agents for the propagation of their ne- 
farious ideas. This weapon, in American 
hands, can become the instrument of their 
defeat. 

We have in this country a number of dis- 
tinguished writers, scientists, and artists who 
were fortunate in finding asylum in this 
blessed country after having already acquired 
a wide reputation in their native land. Their 
voices should rise in support of the Voice of 
America, The voices of Russian-born Amer- 
icans supplementing the voices of American 
political, religious, and educational leaders 
will reach straight into the heart of the 
Russian man on the street and will help 
achieve the aim of the civilized world: The 
liberation of hundreds of millions of slaves 
from the Communist yoke. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I rise to address myself to the so-called 
Wherry resolution, as it may or may not 
relate to Senate bill 1. I frankly con- 
fess, sir, that I do so with mixed emo- 
tions. 

On the one hand, I want most of all 
to do what I think is best for my country 
and its people. 

On the other hand, I am definitely con- 
vinced from the outcome of two awful 
and tragic wars, in both of which it was 
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my high privilege to serve as a soldier, 
that every contribution we make toward 
the destructive forces of arms, arma- 
ments, and warfare generally runs com- 
pletely counter to the very best interests 
of our civilization. 

But as always down through the his- 
tory of the world, Mr. President, we find 
ourselves confronted with the age-old 
challenge—our flesh against our spirit. 

So let us face the issue honestly; let us 

be perfectly frank with ourselves as we 
meet all the issues that confront us. 

Quite obviously we are not yet sufi- 
ciently grown up to let our moral and 
spiritual forces take over for us. 

Quite obviously we still like to pose in 
the role of Sir Galahad—deluding our- 
selves that the armor which we provide 
and wear will protect the basic principles 
which lay at the bottom of every decent 
effort which man has made down 
through history to bring some semblance 
of freedom to his fellowman. 

Well, Mr. President, it is nice to live 
in an ivory tower—to love our fellowman 
as long as he follows our convictions, 

But on the question of sending troops 
to Europe, I feel very deeply that we, 
the Members of our Senate of the United 
States, should refuse to be swept away 
by the strong tides created by able and 
ambitious men toward any false concepts 
of the course or courses we are here to 
chart for the future of our country and 
the world. 

Frankly, Mr. President, the parade of 
witnesses and words on this issue has 
been at times heavily shaded with defi- 
nite political overtones. 

Now, sir, with that comment and 
criticism, I shall proceed to my own deep 
convictions on this most important ques- 
tion, the Wherry resolution. My re- 
marks will be brief. 

Mr. President, the Wherry resolution 
treats with a principle for which Amer- 
ica’s greatest sons have lived courageous- 
ly and died fearlessly throughout our 
history as a people. It declares a policy 
which must once more be inculcated into 
our thought processes, as the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] has so ably expressed it, himself, 
this afternoon, for unmistakably it is a 
policy which came to us as a mandate 
from our founding fathers. 

God forgive us, Mr. President, for our 
aimless wandering in recent years, dur- 
ing which, influenced by gilded prom- 
ises, we have drifted far astray from that 
course which was so brilliantly and in- 
telligently and unselfishly charted for 
us by the founding fathers and those 
who followed them. 

What a drift, Mr. President, and how 
Russia loves that drift. I am sure that 
she wants most of all that we shall never 
find our course again. 

Mr. President, too much praise can- 
not be said for the most worthy objec- 
tives and merits of the minority leader's 
resolution. 
| Had it only come sooner—and I make 
this observation only as a tribute to its 
sponsor—I would have supported it with 
every ounce of my being. 

The fact is, however, that by a solemn 
compact approved overwhelmingly by 
this , we have morally obligated our 
People to provide troops for Europe. 
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There is nothing so important in a 
crisis, whether it be of a civil or of a 
military nature, as public confidence. 
We can ill afford in this critical hour to 
dissipate either the confidence of our 
Allies in us or the confidence of our own 
people in their firm and binding com- 
mitments for the good of themselves 
and their fellow man. 

Mr. President, we signed a contract in 
good faith. The issue is just that simple. 
I, as a party thereto, as one of those who 
voted for approval of that contract, will 
live up to it both by my vote here and by 
such sacrifice as may be called for by 
that vote. But, sir, as I do so, as one 
Member of this body, I shall insist with 
all the spirit within me, from this point 
forward, upon complete cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of government in all matters 
which spell life or death to American 
youth; and also I shall demand com- 
plete compliance in letter and spirit with 
those words of the Constitution which 
have to do with war. 

For too long, now, have we permitted 
the executive branch of the Government 
to sound the “tuning fork.” 

Mr. President, the Congress, which 
changes every 2 years, should be the 
voice of the people. 

The fact that the rules of land war- 
fare, as laid down at The Hague and the 
Geneva Conventions, were completely 
ignored, bypassed, and circumvented by 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, by 
flagrant and wanton disregard of well- 
ordered law, certainly does not con- 
stitute a mandate to the President of the 


. United States that he-can, with success, 


completely ignore the basic law which 
accorded him his high ofiice. 

But, sir, what is done, is done; and for 
my part I would sooner see the imme- 
diate end of life itself than ever to face 
a true friend or a trusting and worthy 
ally in an atmosphere of desertion. 

In my opinion, we have morally obli- 
gated our Nation to provide a reasonable 
supply of ground troops to Europe within 
the scope of the best judgment of our 
military leaders; and the sooner we give 
them our undivided moral support, the 
better. 

In this life which God has given us, 
we can never save ourselves by sacrific- 
ing those who believe in us. If we do 
so, we May save our flesh for another 
and more humiliating defeat and death; 
but the spirit which makes us men 
would die forever in such an exhibition 
of betrayal. 

Mr. President, I join the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in his 
plea that we make the Congress the 
body, as it should be, for the preservation 
of our system of checks and balances. 
This afternoon I listened to what I con- 
sider to be one of the finest speeches ever 
made on the floor of the Senate on an 
important issue before the Congress of 
the United States. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his accurate, clear 
thinking and his able presentation of the 
issues. I should like to associate myself 
with his remarks generally, because I 
think generally he was thinking straight 
down the sound course for us to follow 
in connection with Senate bill 1. 
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Mr. President, it was not my purpose 
this afternoon to have anything to say 
on the pending bill; but after hearing 
the address of the Senator fronr Oregon, 
I simply could not resist the impulse to 
take this opportunity to pay just and fit- 
ting tribute to one of the able Members 
of the Senate for the enlightenment he 
has thrown on a very difficult and com- 
plex subject. 

Let me say, further, as to the amend- 
ments the Senator from Oregon dis- 
cussed and proposed as major amend- 
ments, that I would not at the moment 
commit myself fully and finally; but so 
well do I think he has conceived these 
amendments in his own mind, and so 
much merit do they possess, that I hope 
that when the roll is called I can cast my 
vote for each one of them, with the feel- 
ing that thereby I have contributed 2 
great deal toward the passage of a sound 
manpower bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier in the day, in colloquy with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], I commented on cer- 
tain testimony given by the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in another body 
on yesterday. At this time I should like 
to read, first, a letter from the Secretary 
of Defense, General Marshall. It is dated 
February 27, and reads as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 27, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: In response to 
your verbal inquiry, I want to stress the con- 
viction of the Department of Defense that 
the interests of genuine security require that 
the minimum age for induction into the 
armed services be fixed at 18 instead of 1844. 
We feel that 18 is the best age from the 
standpoint of the Nation’s needs and from 
the standpoint of the young men themselves. 

An 18% age limit will not give us an ade- 
quate safety margin if it becomes necessary 
to step up our manpower goal beyond our 
present estimate of 3,500,000. Even after 
allowance is made for reducing our physical 
and mental standards to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent and for taking all availables 
from the 19 to 26 pool, we would still not 
have enough men to provide reasonable as- 
surance of filling a force of 4,000,000 or 
larger if necessity requires it. In fact, we 
would be 245,000 below the minimum re- 
serve pool General Hershey feels his local 
boards must nave to guarantee fulfillment 
of our needs if the Military Establishment 
has to go to 4,000,000. Inductions at 18 
would overcome this problem. Our safety 
margin then would be 76,000 above General 
Hershey's requirement. 

When General Bradley testified before the 
House Armed Services Committee that there 
was no essential military difference between 
a man at 18 or 1844, he was limiting himself 
entirely to the question of the relative mili- 
tary usability of men in these age groups. 
There is, of course, no difference in the readi- 
ness or capacity of men to render effective 
military service at 18, 1814, or 19. Men are 
equally strong, equally responsible, and 
equally effective at any of these three ages. 
It was this aspect, and only this, that Gen- 
eral Bradley was concerned with. He did not 
mean to suggest that it would not be pref- 
erable, in terms of the military require- 
ments that we might have to meet if the 
international situation worsened, to have 
available the substantially larger pool of 
manpower that would come with an 18-year 
age limit. He made this very clear in his 
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testimony on page 737 of the House commit- 
tee record. 

We are hopeful that it will not be neces- 
sary to make any upward revision in our 
present 3,500,000 figure, but there is no cer- 
tainty the figure will not have to go higher 
in a situation as tense as the one that now 
confronts us. I know it is your purpose to 
write a bill that will meet any foreseeable 
contingency and will not have to be reopened 
every few months because of its initial in- 
adequacies. 

The important thing in the present fluid 
world situation is that we have men in suffi- 
cient numbers when the country needs them. 
An 18-year-induction age is necessary to 
assure this. 

There is one other factor involved in this 
matter of drafting men between 18 and 19. 
That is the matter of justice to our re- 
servists. Many men who have undergone 
arduous service in wartime and who are now 
well past the age limit we have set for men 
coming in through selective service were 
recalled to active duty in the present emer- 
gency. Fairness requires that they be re- 
leased at the earliest practicable date. Un- 
less we have a sufficient im our 
pool of available manpower, we will have to 
keep putting off this date. A minimum in- 
duction age of 18 will contribute materially 
to that end. 

I also want you to know that the Depart- 
ment has not modified in any way its belief 
that it is essential for the total needs of the 
Nation to have up to 75,000 students a year 
deferred in the first 3 years of the universal 
military training and service program. If 
you read the testimony given by General 
Bradley on page 744 of the House Committee 
record, you will find that he thought he 
was responding to an inquiry about the ap- 
proximately 75,000 students deferred under 
the ROTC program, and not about the new 
program for deferment of 75,000 students in 
the national interest. In this connection, he 
specifically pointed out that we had always 
found it necessary, even in wartime, to pro- 
vide a continuing flow of scientists, tech- 
nicians and doctors. General Bradley was 
interrupted before he had an opportunity 
to go more specifically into the deferment 
program for the 75,000 students. He would 
have felt, in any case, that this was not pri- 
marily a military matter for comment by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but rather for the 
civilian representatives of the Department, 
namely Secretary Rosenberg and myself, who 
were scheduled to testify later. He repeat- 
edly noted that he was talking strictly from 
the military viewpoint and that other phases 
of the measure would be discussed in detail 
by Mrs. Rosenberg. 

The provision for deferring students pro- 
ceeds from a recognition that our total 
strength consists not alone in how many 
men we have under arms, but also in what 
we do to guarantee our technical and in- 
dustrial preeminence, 

It offers a definitg assurance that our edu- 
cational system will remain strong and that 
there will be no break in the flow of scien- 
tists, engineers, and other technicians who 
are essential to our preeminence as a Nation. 
The number was fixed after consultation with 
leaders in education, science, and industry. 
It will prevail for only 3 years and it is de- 
signed to bridge the gap that would other- 
wise be created by the wholesale withdrawal 
of young men from colleges in the early 
years of universal military training and 
service. The men involved will not escape 
the obligation to serve. The fulfillment of 
the obligation will simply be delayed until 
they finish their education. 

No provision of the program has had 
broader or more enthusiastic support. To 
the extent that there has been criticism, it 
has been primarily from those who feel the 
number of students should be larger than 
75,000. The support has not been confined 
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to educators, but has come from all quarters. 
It is universally recognized that lasting se- 
curity depends on how successful we are, not 
alone in building up our Armed Forces, but 
in carrying forward the productive and tech- 
nical leadership that represents such an im- 
portant factor in our total strength. 

The method provided for selecting the 
students and the types of courses that are 
most beneficial to the Nation has also won 
general approval. It is based on the con- 
cept that our educational system should re- 
main under civilian direction and control, 
and that the emergency should not have 
the effect either of militarizing the colleges 
on the one hand or forcing them to close 
for lack of students on the other. 

We feel that the universal military train- 
ing and service bill recommended by your 
committee, even though it differs in many 
respects from our original draft, will be a 
historic contribution to our security. It 
will enable us to fulfill our immediate need 
for an expanded combat force, while at the 
same time assuring for the first time a de- 
pendable flow of trained young manpower 
into the National Guard and our other 
Reserve components. 

The vital gain in the bill is that it estab- 
lishes an enduring base for our military pre- 
paredness. It will safeguard our ability to 
maintain our strength over the years at a 
cost that is within the capacity of our econ- 
omy to bear, and that reinforces our demo- 
cratic traditions in all its aspects. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate will 
support the measure in substantially the 
form you have presented it. 

Faithfully, 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL. 

P. S.—General Bradley has read this letter, 
and is in full accord with it. 

G. C. M. 


I now desire to read into the RECORD a 
letter, delivered by hand, from Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley. The letter is dated 
February 27, and reads as follows: 


Tue JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: There seems to be 
some misunderstanding concerning the in- 
tent of parts of my testimony before the 
House Armed Services Committee yesterday, 
February 26. Perhaps in the question-and- 
answer exchange I did not make my views 
perfectly clear. 

The first point was in relation to the de- 
sirability of drafting men 18 years old or 
18% years old. 

In this connection, I would like to invite 
your attention to the testimony, quoted be- 
low, from the verbatim transcript: 

“The CHAIRMAN. General, this bill pro- 
vides that he registers at 18 and he is classi- 
fied when he gets to 18% years of age. Now, 
what is your viewpoint or comment if he was 
registered at 18 and he was classified before 
he gets to 18½ years of age? 

“Now, it is testified that it takes about 3 
months. Under the law today he registers at 
18 and is classified at 19, and in classing it 
takes about 3 months. Now, what is your 
comment? If he registers at 18 and he is 
classified before he gets to be 1834, you would 
save 3 months, would you not? 

“General BRADLEY, Yes; that would be 
about 3 months. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
fight with you over 3 months anywhere in 
that age bracket. From the military point 
of view, I think a man 18, 1814, 19—they all 
make grand soldiers. But the reason we 
asked for the 18, as I understand it, was 
the figures indicated that we would have to 
go into the 18-year bracket in order to get 
sufficient men to meet the numbers, and we 
were told by educators and labor people that 
that was the age at which it interfered least 
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with their education and career and avoca- 
tion. I do not believe anybody would fuss 
over that 3 months (of classification) .” 

I have added the words “of classification” 
myself because these were the 3 months in 
point, as the question was phrased by the 
chairman. As a matter of fact, in the version 
of the bill presented, we were losing exactly 
6 months over the original proposal. 

When I said “From the military point of 
view, I think a man 18, 1844, 19—they all 
make grand soldiers.“ I had reference to 
their abilities as soldiers and to their readi- 
ness and capacity to render effective mili- 
tary service. But as you can see, the reason 
we asked for 18 and the reason we need to 
continue to ask for 18 was contained in the 
remainder of my answer to the chairman. 

There is another point in the discussion 
which may have given some ground to the 
feeling that I support the 18% -year- old 
proposition. It was in the following ex- 
change with Mr. HÉBERT: 

“Mr. HÉBERT. By Executive order. I under- 
stood that. Then you do accept the 1814- 
year-old proposition? 

“General BRADLEY. The way the chairman 
kas it to me, I do not think it 
delays the department bill but 3 months. 
As I say, I personally——” 

As you can see by this quotation and the 
way it was written by the recorder, before I 
had a chance to give my personal opinion of 
it I was interrupted by Mr. HÉBERT. I don't 
believe one could construe this answer as a 
support of the 1814-year-old bill. 

Personally, I continue to support the in- 
duction of men into the Armed Forces at 
age 18, and, from the information I am given, 
I think that any compromise with this figure 
will result in a shortage in the numbers of 
men if we ever have to extend ourselves be- 
yond the 3,500,000 we now have recom- 
mended. 

As can be seen from the transcript of the 
testimony, the question I answered was in 
reference to a possible saving of 3 months in 
classification time. It was not in reference 
to the age at which I believed inductions 
should begin. I expected to be asked further 
questions bearing on this and was prepared 
to give my views at that time. 

There is another question on which mis- 
understanding might have arisen. This 
point also came up in the exchange of ques- 
tions and answers with Mr. HÉBERT. 

“Mr. HÉBERT. There is another part of it, 
the selection of 75,000 students by some 
agency to determine who shall and shall 
noi be educated in this country. That is 
out. 

“General BRADLEY. Well, in previous wars 
we found it necessary by experience to pro- 
vide some kind of flow, continuing fiow, of 
certain scientists and medical students, for 
example. You have always come up with an 
authorization for an ASTP or V-12 program 
of some kind. That is why we think that 
ROTC is a good provision. We think it 
belongs in there. However, there is an ROTC 
bill coming up before your committee soon 
and if you do not put too many restrictions 
in this one and leave it so you can cover 
that point in yout next bill, I think that 
is the best way to solve it. 

“Mr. HÉBERT. As I understand it, General, 
the proposition is this: Under the Depart- 
ment’s bill 75,000 inductees were to be se- 
lected by an agency to determine 75,000 in- 
dividuals who are to be educated. By drop- 
ping that provision in this bill, the deter- 
mination of whether an individual is to be 
educated or not resolves itself with that 
individual, whether he wants to be educated 
or not, and how he wants to be educated and 
nobody telling him how. 

“Now, as I understand it, the provisions 
of the bill, by dropping that section, merely 
allow to remain in effect that which is in 
effect now in our educational system in the 
country. 
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“General BRADLEY. If he has a chance to 
carry out his will, now when you asked me 
whether or not—” 

I thought the question was in reference 
to the 75,000 ROTC students. In this ex- 
change my answer was incomplete, and there 
Was no opportunity to develop the matter 
fully and place my views completely on the 
record. I still believe we must have a con- 
tinuing flow in this country of certain scien- 
tific and medical students. 

But the specific manner in which this is 
to be accomplished is not, in my opinion, a 
matter for the military to determine. The 
Defense Department's position on this should 
best be explained by the civilian heads 
charged with responsibilities in this field. 

I am sorry that this misunderstanding has 
arisen and I will certainly pay closer atten- 
tion to the questions. And I will, in the fu- 
ture, insist on being allowed to answer com- 
pletely the question that is asked. 

I hope this will clear up the matter and 
let you know that I support 18-year-olds for 
the Armed Forces, and 75,000 men partially 
deferred for education. 

Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Reports of com- 
mittees are in order. If there be none, 
the clerk will state the nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Quillen Treseder to be 
United States marshal for the district 
of Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the 
President will be notified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 27 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 


UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 


William Alvah Stewart, of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States district judge for the 
western district of Pennsylvania, vice Hon. 
Nelson McVicar, retired, 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner, vice Harry B. Mitchell. 


IN THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Laurance T. DuBose, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Personnel 
and Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
in the Department of the Navy for a term of 
4 years; and to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
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allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
under a Presidential order as Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Personnel). 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 27 (legislative day 
of January 29), 1951: 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

William Quillen Treseder, to be United 

States marshal for the district of Utah, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in this moment of wor- 
ship we are offering unto Thee the adora- 
tion of our hearts for the innumerable 
blessings which Thou art always bestow- 
ing upon us. 

Make us more worthy of our blessings 
and more eager to share them with all 
Thy needy children. Inspire and quicken 
us with the glad assurance that no need- 
ed blessing wilt Thou withhold from us 
if we do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with the Lord. 

We pray that all who have been en- 
trusted with positions of leadership in 
the life of our Republic may be given 
the blessing of Thy guiding and sus- 
taining presence as they seek to legis- 
late and administer. the affairs of gov- 
ernment in the many difficult spheres of 
national and international relationships. 

May they be God-filled, God-con- 
trolled, and God-directed men and 
women; wise in counsel and understand- 
ing; clear-minded and farsighted in de- 
vising plans and policies that are just 
and righteous; steadfast in loyalty to the 
lofty principles of democracy; courageous 
in championing the cause of freedom and 
peace; and humble in spirit. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries. ‘ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 1001. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 1. An act to authorize the payment 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
& gratuitous indemnity to survivors of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who died in active 
service, and for other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
Tart, and Mr. Butter of Nebraska to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, ratification of the twenty-sec- 
ond amendment by the legislatures of 36 
States is a cause for rejoicing by every 
good American. It is a victory for the 
people and their republican form of 
government. It is a defeat for totali- 
tarianism and the enemies of freedom. 

I am proud to have had a part in en- 
acting this great reform. On January 
10, 1945, I introduced a resolution pro- 
posing a two-term limitation on the 
Presidency, as did also Representatives 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Robert A. Grant, 
and Walter Ploeser, but, despite the ef- 
forts of the Republicans in the House to 
bring the resolution to the House floor, 
it was buried in the Elections Committee 
of the Democrat-controlled House of 
Representatives. During the 1946 cam- 
paign Republicans promised unceasing 
effort to enact the two-term limitation. 
On January 3, 1947—the first session of 
the Republican-controlled House, of 
which I was Speaker—Representative 
Earl Michener, Republican, of Michigan, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
reintroduced the resolution, which has 
now become part of our Constitution. 
This resolution was also officially a part 
of the Republican legislative program. 
In the interests of accuracy, it might also 
be noted that the resolutions were 
warmly supported by many sound-think- 
ing Democrats who wanted to aid in 
checking the possibility of one-man 
government. 

My personal appreciation, as well as 
the fervent thanks of the American peo- 
ple, go to the 36 State legislatures that 
have voted approval of the twenty-sec- 
ond amendment in the short space of 4 
years. As it happens, the first Presi- 
dent to be affected will undoubtedly be a 
Republican, but that is of no conse- 
quence. The twenty-second amend- 
ment is aimed at preserving our free- 
dom, a cause that transcends political 
parties and individuals, and for that 
reason I hope that the legislatures of the 
other 12 States will make ratification 
unanimous, 

The news of the adoption of the 
twenty-second amendment should be 
broadcast throughout the world by the 
Voice of America and every other infor- 
mation service. It will hearten the lov- 
ers and defenders of freedom every- 
where to know that in the United States 
freedom has been made more secure. 
To the people behind the iron curtain 
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who have been enslaved and who are 
permitted to vote only to keep their mas- 
ters in office, it will be a ray of hope to 
learn that in the United States elections 
for President are still genuinely free. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to 
our democracy than a self-perpetuating 
President. In this country there is no 
room for political monopoly, just as 
there is no room for economic monopoly. 
Ours is a government of the people. It 
is founded on the premise that there will 
always be men and women willing and 
able to fill every office from the Presi- 
dency down to the humblest. To deny 
this premise is to deny that people are 
capable of governing themselves. To 
assert that a particular officeholder is in- 
dispensable is to say that the people are 
fit only to be robots who take their orders 
from Washington. 

The adoption of the twenty-second 
amendment removes forever the threat 
of the indispensable man and restores 
once again the basic principles of our 
Government wherein the three inde- 
pendent branches, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial, will function 
in equal fashion. 

Adoption of the twenty-second amend- 
ment means that our republican form of 
government, as envisioned by the found- 
ing fathers, will be preserved for the peo- 
ple of our tinre and for the generations 
to come. 

Republicans in Congress sponsored and 
fought for the adoption of the twenty- 
second amendment, because we believe 
that our Government was founded and 
built upon a government of laws and not 
a government by men or by an individ- 
ual. Our strength and our greatness 
come from these principles and not from 
the actions or views of individuais. 

This amendment assures a periodical 
turn-over of Federal administrative of- 
ficials and guarantees that the followers 
of any one individual will never again 
be entrenched in Washington. The 
limiting of the term of office of any Pres- 
ident to 8 years will bring new life, new 
blood, and new thought into the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. 

For a century and a half, Presidents of 
both parties abided by the unwritten law 
against more than two terms. Now, 
when freedom everywhere is under at- 
tack, it is right and necessary that we 
should take the additional safeguard of 
writing that tradition into our Constitu- 
tion. All who have participated in this 
effort have reason to feel deep satisfac- 
tion for their service in the cause of 
freedom. Generations yet unborn will 
thank them. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago, February 8, 1947, Members of this 
body acted favorably on what I termed 
at the time a “proposal to protect our 
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American system of constitutional gov- 
ernment.” 

This was a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms 
of office of the President, offered by the 
Honorable Earl Michener, of Michigan, 
chairman of the great Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

As the majority leader of that Eight- 
ieth Congress, it is a matter of particu- 
lar gratification to me that Monday, 
February 26, ratification of this amend- 
ment was completed by the States, 3 
years, may I point out, ahead of the 
deadline set for such action. 

Yesterday the great State of Nevada, 
acting in record time, became the thirty- 
sixth State to accept the amendment— 
just as Nevada was the thirty-sixth 
State admitted to the Union—thereby 
making the provision law. 

It is worth noting, I think, that the 
present Governor of Nevada, the Hon- 
orable Charles Russell, was a Member of 
the Eightieth Congress and according 
to the Recorp, voted in favor of the joint 
resolution. 

It is perhaps significant, too, that the 
two-term limitation concerning the 
office of the President, has been made a 
part of our great Constitution in Febru- 
ary, distinguished as “the month of 
Presidents.“ 

It was George Washington, whose 
birth anniversary we observed just 5 days 
ago, who laid down the statesmanlike 
tradition of two terms for the highest 
office it is within our power to bestow 
on any man. 

Whole-hearted acceptance by the leg- 
islatures of the several States is clear 
evidence that the people of this country 
saw in this amendment a constructive 
measure which strengthens our Consti- 
tution, protecting the Nation from the 
designs of any future despot who might 
seek to perpetuate himself and his fol- 
lowers in office by those means which 
have given all of us so much cause for 
alarm in recent history. 

It was Washington himself who 
warned that— 

There cannot, in my judgment, be the 
least danger that the President, will in any 
practicable intrigue ever be able to continue 
himself one moment in office, much less per- 
petuate himself in it, but in the last stage of 
corrupted morals and political depravity. 


By the action of the Eightieth Con- 
gress and the subsequent actions of the 
State legislatures, we have now provided 
new and strong assurance that such dis- 
aster will not come to pass. 

Future generations, I predict, will 
praise the many accomplishments of the 
Eightieth Congress—the Republican 
Congress castigated, you will recall, as a 
„do- nothing“ Congress. And not in the 
least of these accomplishments is this 
magnificent contribution to constitu- 
tional government in America. 
RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 

AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just listened to two speeches. The 
Congress in its wisdom passed the 
amendment to the Constitution referred 
to and 36 States of the Union have rati- 
fied it, doing so in the way provided for 
by the Constitution. 

All who voted for this resolution exer- 
cised their judgment, and I respect their 
views. The members of the legislatures 
of the 36 States who voted for the rati- 
fication exercised their judgment, and I 
respect their views. However, I cannot 
let the remarks go by unnoticed, because 
to me it seems that this amendment is 
one that is fraught with danger to future 
generations of Americans, 

Someday in the future this country 
might be faced with a dangerous situa- 
tion, a war, and at that time, after this 
generation is dead and gone, the country 
might have a President who was doing 
an outstanding job. There is no such 
thing as the indispensable man but there 
is such a thing as the best man under 
the circumstances, and we might have a 
President at that time who was doing an 
outstanding job. If our country should 
be engaged in a war at the end of his 
second term, the two-term limitation 
would prevent his services from being 
continued. 

To me, that is fraught with danger 
for future generations of Americans, I 
hope the situation will never arise where, 
being placed in such z strait-jacket, they 
will look back and condemn, if-not curse, 
this generation of Americans for impos- 
ing such a restriction on them. 

We all know that, from a practical 
angle, when it is known that the term 
of a President is ending, or from the 
time he is elected the second time, then 
within political parties and within the 
country efforts are made in connection 
with his successor. 

We also know that in the last 2 years 
of a President’s administration, when 
it is known that he will soon be through, 
for all practical purposes he loses con- 
trol of the machinery of the party of 
which he is the leader and the head. 

Further, this is the first amendment to 
the Constitution which places a limita- 
tion upon the right of the individual 
American. Every other provision of the 
Constitution is a limitation upon Gov- 
ernment, Thou shalt not pass any laws 
restricting, impairing, or limiting free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, or 
freedom of speech, et cetera.“ This is the 
first amendment that restricts the right 
of the individual as far as casting his vote 
for the Chief Executive of our country is 
concerned, no matter what conditions 
might be faced in the country in the 
future. 

I thoroughly respect the views of those 
who voted for this amendment. I want 
no misunderstanding as to my position. 
The amendment has been adopted as 
provided by the Constitution. I accept 
it, but I cannot permit the record to 
be made without some Member of this 
Congress, for whatever benefit it might 
be to future generations, expressing his 
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views against it, and I so express my 
views. 

One more observation: If such a situ- 
ation exists at a time when the fate of 
our country might be involved, the very 
thing some people fear, totalitarianism 
or dictatorship, might be the result, be- 
cause the people thus might demand that 
a President who was the best man in 
that trying emergency remain in office 
until the emergency or the war was over, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot add much to what our distin- 
‘guished majority leader has just said 
with respect to the amendment which 
has just become the supreme law of the 
land. I agree with him. I disagree 
entirely with the statements made by 
the distinguished minority leader and 
the distinguished whip of the minority 
party. This amendment, which is now 
the supreme law of the land, was not 
conceived because of any good will to- 
ward anybody. It was not conceived 
because of any statesmanship on the part 
of anybody. It was not conceived be- 
cause there was any danger to the free 
institutions of this country. It was con- 
ceived in a spirit of ill will, and it will 
some day, perhaps, force us and force 
the people of this country to realize that 
they have made a terrible mistake. Mr. 
Speaker, the right of suffrage of the 
people of the United States is being 
restricted by this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


IF! IF! IF! 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, no future 
President can serve more than two 4- 
year terms. If that limitation had been 
adopted 20 years ago the following 
would not have happened: 

First. A sick President would not have 
gone to the Yalta Conference. 

Second. We would not have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
Berlin airlift. 

Third. We would not have spent 
$100,000,000,000 on the so-called cold 
war, 

Fourth. We would not be in Korea 
today. 

Fifth. World war II would not now be 
threatening. 

Sixth. Instead of a proposed $70,000,- 
000.000 tax load, our tax load today 
would be below $35,000,000,000. 

Seventh. There would be no need for 
Federal controls of all kinds. 

Eighth. We would not have Senator 
Harry Truman for President. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
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- JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legis- 
lation to authorize the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial in St. Louis. 

In 1933, a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens from Missouri and the adjoining 
States conceived the idea of a river-front 
memorial to commemorate the Loui- 
siana Purchase by Thomas Jefferson, 
marking the opening of the great west- 
ern domain. The following year, Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a memorial 
commission and by Executive order in 
1935 the President of the United States 
instructed the National Park Service to 
acquire and develop the river-front area 
in St. Louis as a national historic site. 
The sum of $6,750,000 was made avail- 
able to he Secrctary of the Interior and 
the city of St. Iouis contributed $2,250,- 
000 for the purpose. The city obtained 
the funds from a bond issue of $7,500,000, 
of which $5,250,000 is still authorized. 

Since 1935, many legal and other ob- 
stacles have delayed the project, the 
development of which is of vital concern 
to the city of St. Louis. With the ter- 
mination of World War I it was hoped 
that work on the memorial could finally 
begin. However, since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea last June and the at- 
tendant serious world situation we re- 
alize it would be unwise to appropriate 
money for the project at this time. 

In presenting this bill, I want to as- 
sure the House that the people of St. 
Louis are not going to seek an appro- 
priation for the memorial uatil world 
conditions have so changed that such a 
request will be proper and can be justi- 
fied. The people of my city at this time 
seek only assurance in the form of an 
authorization act that the development 
of this great national memorial to Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson and the pioneers, 
to whom we owe our national expansion, 
will go forward at the earliest appro- 
priate time. The city has spent a great 
deal of money, time, and effort in work- 
ing with the Federal Government to de- 
v2lop this national historic site. We are 
willing to continue to do our share but 
we feel our city is entitled to further 
assurance by the Federal Government, 
which the passage of my bill will fur- 
nish. Both the city of St. Louis and 
the Federal Government have made 
large investments in the project. From 
a practical standpoint we cannot afford 
to waste the money that has already 
been spent. 

For over 15 years, we have been oper- 
ating largely by guesswork, a few prom- 
ises, and hope. The national historic 
site area, which is owned by the Federal 
Government, comprises over 82 acres. 
The buildings formerly on the grounds 
have been torn down in accordance with 
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the memorial plans, and the area is now 
largely a barren wasteland. It is vir- 
tually in the front yard of St. Louis. 

It is my hope that the Committee 
on House Administration, which re- 
ported a similar bill last year, will fa- 
vorably consider this legislation, so that 
some day in the future, when world con- 
ditions have improved, we can make this 
national historic site a useful and beau- 
tiful memorial of which our Nation can 
be proud. 


ARMS SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA AND COM- 
MUNIST CHINA MUST STOP 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
some of yesterday's newspapers have re- 
ported the astounding fact that the Chi- 
nese Communists have recently acquired 
two former Australian warships, and are 
trying to obtain four more by the similar 
devious third-party procurement meth- 
ods, These. warships, about the size of 
our American destroyers, were presum- 
ably purchased as surplus material of 
the Australian Navy, by private parties 
who acted as intermediaries for the Chi- 
nese Reds. 

This is not the first time we have heard 
of war matériel reaching Russia and Red 
China in transfers from our allies. I 
understand that our Government is tak- 
ing a strong interest in these transac- 
tions with a view to blocking any further 
deliveries of vital war equipment to our 
enemies by these roundabout sales or 
transfers. 

It is about time, however, that this 
Congress asserted itself forcibly to 
hasten positive action in this matter. 
When we are calling upon our youth to 
help defend the cause of freedom and 
democracy by risking their lives, it be- 
comes our solemn duty to protect them 
to the best of our ability. We should 
and must do everything possible to stop 
anyone in this country, or in that of any 
of our allies, from sending war matériel 
to our enemies who would use the equip- 
ment in the destruction of the lives of 
our boys. It is unthinkable that we 
should knowingly tolerate a situation 
such as the one that exists today. 

A bill was introduced in this House on 
January 23, 1951 by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] which would bar eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to any 
country unless and until that country 
has executed an agreement that it will 
not permit the export of war matériel to 
Russia or other countries under the dom- 
ination of Russia. It also prescribes a 
penalty for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion within the United States, which 
would export such war matériel to any 
of the Communist-dominated countries 
or to Russia itself. 

That bill, in my opinion, merits top 
priority of action and should be re- 
ported out of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee immediately and enacted into law 
without delay. The urgency and grave- 
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ness of the international situation does 
not permit any further hesitation. Loy- 
alty to our boys in Korea requires our 
immediate action. We cannot and 
should not permit this situation to get 
out of hand any further and should in- 
sist on immediate action to prevent 
American or Allied produced war sup- 
plies to be used against our own boys in 
Korea. 


GRATUITOUS INDEMNITY TO SURVIVORS 
OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1), an act 
to authorize the payment by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs of a 
gratuitous indemnity to survivors of 
members of the Armed Forces who die in 
active service, and for other purposes, 
together with a Senate amendment, dis- 
agree to the Senate-amendment, and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. RANKIN, Mr. ALLEN 
of Louisiana, Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. ELLIOTT, 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KEARNEY, and Mr. O'KONSKI. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
allay, if possible, the fears of the distin- 
guished gentlemen on my side of the 
House who seem to think that we have 
wrecked the Republic by amending the 
Constitution of the United States to 
carry out the policy of George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson, limiting the 
tenure of the President to two terms. 


My recollection is that my own State 


of Mississippi was the first one to ratify 
this amendment. I congratulate the 
other 35 States on following suit, and I 
hope the rest of them will do the same 
thing. 

Do not get excited about our not hav- 
ing anybody capable of being President 
in case of an emergency, or a threat- 
ened emergency. 

George Washington, greatest man who 
ever presided over this country, re- 
tired at the end of two 4-year terms, 
when we were then threatened with 
trouble with France: Washington, whose 
picture, thank the Lord, they did not 
remove from this House when they were 
putting these ancient foreign carica- 
tures on the wall—which we expect to 
have removed. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the wisest 
statesmen who ever lived; James Madi- 
son and James Monroe, two other great 
Presidents, were all faced with emer- 
gencies when they declined to run for 
reelection, 
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Andrew Jackson, one of our greatest 
hero Presidents, declined to run for a 
third term at a time when we were 
threatened with war with Mexico. 

Of course, I realize that all four of 
these great Presidents would be branded 
as “isolationists” by our wild-eyed inter- 
nationalists if they were here today at- 
tempting to lead our people along the 
path of American nationalism, by which 
alone our country can hope to survive. 

This amendment has not hurt the 
country. 

Do not get excited. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, IR., asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 20 minutes, following 
the special orders heretofore granted. 


RATIFICATION OF TWENTY- SECOND 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection’ 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot agree with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that this new 
amendment operates as a limitation 
against the people. I think it is wiser to 
assume the wisdom of the people, and 
that the people of the several States 
acted because they were aware of the 
growing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the power of patronage, the power 
of the purse, the power of an incumbent 
President to secure his renomination at 
will, the power of all those who owe their 
livelihood to the Federal Government, 
their uncles, their nephews, and their 
aunts, to bring about a continual and 
interminable succession,- contravening 
any free opportunity on the part of the 
people of the United States to select 
their own President. Concerning the 
ability of the people to find suitable 


candidates for the chief magistracy. As 


President Truman has so wisely said, 
there are at least a million people in this 
country who can do the job better than 
he can. I agree. 


INCREASED TAXES 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple are tremendously interested in the 
President’s demand for a terrific increase 
in taxes. I am not assuming to speak 
for anybody but myself but I am glad 
that the Ways and Means Committee de- 
clined to heed the President’s demand 
that we pass immediately a bill raising 
$10,000,000,000 and later take steps to 
raise another six billions. 

Yesterday and today the Ways and 
Means Committee has been hearing 
those who oppose taxing State and 
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municipal bonds. Among those who ap- 
peared were a number of the leading 
Democrats and New Dealers of the coun- 
try, such as Mayor Impellitteri, of New 
York, and Mayor Lawrence, of Pitts- 
burgh, A large number of other State 
and municipal financial experts made 
eloquent statements against the uncon- 
stitutional attempt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to invade the rights of the 
States and municipalities. 

Mr. Speaker, the President and the 
Treasury are wrong in their demands 
and I predict that Congress will not vote 
to tax State and municipal. bonds. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND FEDERAL AID 


Mr. BSAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER: Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED], who spoke 
briefly yesterday on the threat of the 
Federal Security Administration to with- 
hold certain funds from his great State 
if it did not conform with certain regula- 
tions which had been established by that 
agency with its self-appointed powers. 

The same threat has been hurled at 
Indiana, and the citizens back there are 
fighting mad. They want to know 
whether or not the individual States still 
retain some authority of their own, or 
has it become r.ecessary for them to ac- 
quiesce to the Federal Security Admin- 
istration or any other Federal bureau 
that attempts to enforce its will upon 
the individual States? 

Is not it about time for our individual 
States to assert themselves through their 
duly elected representatives either in the 
State legislatures or here in the 
Congress? 

Is not it time for the people to govern 
themselves through their elected repre- 
sentatives rather than to permit them- 
selves to be ruled by bureaus? 


FREEZING THE MIDDLEMAN'S PROFITS 


‘Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the battle to lower consumer 
and food prices is going on. I had a 
complaint from a retailer in my district 
the other day saying that the Office of 
Price Stabilization has fixed ceilings on 
wholesale prices above what he can sell 
for at retail. I am, therefore, introduc- 
ing a bill to freeze the middleman’s price 
ceilings below retail to guarantee every- 
body reasonable profits. My bill reads 
as follows: 

A bill to freeze the middleman to price ceil- 
ings below retail to guarantee everybody 
reasonable profit at 1939 price levels 
Whereas certain big meat packers and 

food-process companies are already enjoy- 

ing wholesale-price freezes above some retail 
stores; and 
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Whereas such a policy will mean closing 
down many small groceries and driving out 
of business independent food stores; and 

Whereas middiemen should not sell whole- 
sale foods at higher prices than retailers can 
sell for; and 

Whereas retailers have the right to expect 
a reasonable profit and it is impossible for 
them to accomplish this; and 

Whereas the consumer will ultimately suf- 
fer unless prices low enough are fixed for the 
middleman: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., 

1. Wholesale prices shall be frozen sub- 
stantially lower than retail prices to assure 
the retailer a reasonable profit. 

2. All wholesale prices shall be frozen at 
their 1939 level. 

3. No downward wage adjustment shall 
take effect as the result of this 


This bill came to me as I was receiving 
protests from small-business men and 
grocers back home. One man could not 
get instructions as to what his retail 
ceiling prices on meat should be listed at. 

He already has been told by the pack- 
ers that they can sell meat to him whole- 
sale at ceilings higher than he is allowed 
to sell these products at retail. 

The best solution to this whole di- 
lemma is to roll prices back to 1939. 

Why should people go around suffering 
from malnutrition just because the 
wages they make are not enough to buy 
sufficient food? 

The trouble is there are too many prof- 
iteers and too many chiselers. They 
want their cut and they do not care 
whether our citizens eat or not. 

Take it from me, the issue all other 
problems depend on is the high cost of 
living. Unless we can control the infia- 
tion we are suffering from, we cannot 
do the job right of making ourselves 
strong in this troubled world. 

A roll-back to 1939 prices will put the 
country on its feet. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 3 min- 
utes today following the special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many protests 
from my people at home regarding high 
prices of necessaries increasing the cost 
of living and my voice is hoarse from 
trying to answer. Owing to the rapidly 
increasing high prices of the necessaries 
of life, the workers are finding it more 
and more difficult for them to live on the 
small wages they receive, and I refer par- 
ticularly to our textile workers who are 
not receiving wages as high as workers 
in other industries. Congress long ago 
recognized that action should be taken 
to control prices and the Defense Pro- 
duction Act was passed in September 
1950 giving the President power to con- 
trol prices and wages. We know that 
action has been taken by the President 
under the act and Federal departments 
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are now working on the matter. There 
have been delays, however, in putting 
into effect the regulations and laws for 
proper control of prices. I have assured 
the people of my congressional district 
that Congress is willing to pass any addi- 
tional legislation that may be necessary 
to properly adjust the present high 
prices and to prevent further increase 
of prices. The President should make 
sure that the Federal officials and de- 
partments entrusted with the carrying 
out of price and wage controls are com- 
plying with his wishes and the mandate 
of the Congress, If this is not done, Mr. 
Speaker, we should pass legislation im- 
mediately to secure effectiv2 action. 


AMERICANS 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi who is giv- 
ing much of his time and who is so cou- 
rageously fighting to change the pictures 
on the wall of this Chamber has evi- 
dently overlooked such real, red-blooded, 
100 percent Americans as Pontiac, Red 
Jacket, and Tecumseh. When I listened 
to the gentleman's speech and heard his 
suggested changes, I was surprised at the 
oversight. I do not think it was inten- 
tional. Indeed, my good friend from 
Mississippi might want to consider Sit- 
ting Bull who was a real American and 
a bitter foe of all foreigners. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in times 
of national crisis the people of the Na- 
tion turn to Washington for leadership. 
They feel that in their Nation’s Capital 
they should find the men with the knowl- 
edge and the ability and the foresight 
to lead them forward. 

I have read the recent newspapers 
with some misgivings. I have been dis- 
turbed by what I have seen there. Par- 
ticularly was this true of an editorial 
which I read in one of the Washington 
papers yesterday morning. The only 
conclusion one can draw is that the 
Members on the other side of the House 
are like the man who heard the cry of 
fire and ran out of his house, jumped on 
his horse, and rode off in all directions 
at once. 

Some days ago the Members on the 
other side of the House brought a peti- 
tion to us supposedly representing the 
views of the majority of them. Yet, 
when you search the list of those who 
signed this statement you do not find 
the leaders of their party. 

I say that they owe the American 
people something better than this inter- 
necine warfare at a time when we must 
all be working together. 
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We all want to see the fullest amount 
of debate on all subjects. But, as the 
debate progresses we expect, and I know 
the American people expect, a pulling 
together, a common purpose among the 
members of both parties. The American 
people deserve to know who are the 
leaders in the party councils and whether 
they speak for their party or whether 
they are mere figureheads, 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, a good 
deal has been said here this morning, 
facetious and otherwise, about the twen- 
ty-second amendment. A far more im- 
portant amendment to the Constitution 
would be one changing the method by 
which we elect the President. We should 
long ago have abolished the archaic, un- 
democratic electoral college system by 
which we elect the most important ofi- 
cer in the world. I take this time to 
announce that the Committee on the 
Judiciary will soon begin hearings again 
on various amendments to change the 
electoral college system. If any of you 
Members have suggestions we will be 
glad to have them filed and they will be 
given due consideration. We hope that 
such an amendment will become the 
twenty-third amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


CRITICISM OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consen to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason] the House has today heard 
the height of the ridiculous in historical 
analysis. Franklin Roosevelt is dead. 
He was a great American leader. Not 
perfect but a man who loved and served 
his country well. I have been distressed 
by the derogatory, detractive attacks 
made upon him by men of both major 
political parties in the United States. 
From among the Democrats he has been 
criticized principally by men who grew 
up in his protective shadow; by men, who 
in their own right, could not have stood 
the heat of the sun of public demand, 
but who in his shade waxed strong. 
Now that he has fallen, these lesser trees, 
now that the giant of the forest has 
fallen say “We are the great ones. It 
was his shadow which hindered our 
growth.” These, the men who broke 
political bread with him and his Repub- 
lican enemies accuse him. What do they 
accuse him of? Principally that he did 
not solve for them and for us, all prob- 
lems. The very men who say that all 
the good which was accomplished dur- 
ing his administration was accomplished 
despite him, rather than because of him, 
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blame him for everything that was not 
accomplished while he lived and for every 
failure and disappointment following his 
death. The American people are too big 
a people, too honest and responsible a 
people to tolerate such charges. They 
will not like jackals gather to feast on 
the flesh of the fallen lion. 


UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 65) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

For the last several years, the United 
States postal service has been incurring 
very large deficits, The rapidly rising 
costs of delivering the mail have been 
substantially larger than the postage 
revenues received. The deficits have had 
to be made up by general tax revenues— 
or, to put it bluntly, the general taxpayer 
has been giving large subsidies to certain 
users of the postal system. 

In the fiscal year 1952, the postal reve- 
nues are expected to be about 1,840 mil- 
lion dollars. Postal expenditures, at 
present cost levels, are expected to be 
about 2.361 million dollars, leaving a 
deficit of about 521 million dollars. This 
deficit may be larger if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board raise transportation 
rates for carrying mail, as they have 
been requested to do by the railroads and 
airlines, or if other cost increases occur. 

A postal deficit of more than one-half 
billion dollars is obviously unsound, espe- 
cially at a time when every effort must 
be made to reduce the size of the Federal 
budget. The taxpayers of this country 
are faced with an unavoidably large 
burden in financing our defense pro- 
gram. It is unreasonable and unfair 
that they should also have to pay for 
postal costs which should be borne by 
those who receive the direct benefits of 
postal service. 

At present, all major types of postal 
service, except first-class mail, are oper- 
ated at a loss. Losses are especially 
heavy for second-class mail (newspapers 
and magazines) and third-class mail 
(mainly circulars and advertising mat- 
ter). Together, these two classes of mail 
account for over 300 million ‘dollars of 
the anticipated deficit. 

The large deficits being incurred in 
postal operations result primarily from 
postwar cost increases. The largest part 
of postal expenses is accounted for by the 
salaries of postal workers and the costs 
of transporting mail. These personnel 
and transportation costs are about 96 
percent of all postal expenses. 

During the past 5 years, these costs 
have risen sharply. The salary increases 
for postal employees enacted in 1945, 
1948, and 1949 have added approximately 
800 million dollars to annual costs. The 
cost of transporting mail by rail and by 
air has risen, since July 1, 1945, by about 
175 million dollars on an annual basis, 
Including increased rentals and equip- 
ment and supply costs, the annual cost 
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of operating the postal system is now 
more than one billion dollars higher 
than it was in 1945—more than a 100- 
percent increase in 5 years. 

These increased costs obviously could 
not have been avoided, Postal em- 
ployees should receive fair salaries. The 
railroads and airlines are entitled to 
fair compensation for carrying the mail. 

To some extent, the effect of higher 
salary and transportation rates has been 
offset by increased output per man-hour 
worked. Since the end of World War 
II the productivity of pcstal employees 
per man-hour has ‘increased by more 
than 10 percent—which compares favor- 
ably with the record of private industry 
over the same period. 

The Post Office is constantly working 
tc improve the efficiency of postal oper- 
ations. The Post Office Department has 
been considerably reorganized. Simpli- 
fied accounting methods are being insti- 
tuted. A streamlined money order sys- 
tem will shortly be established. Some 
services have been cut down or elimi- 
nated. Research on new and better 
methods for sorting and handling mail 
is going forward all the time. 

But the plain fact is that no possible 
increase in efficiency could absorb the 
extremely large cost increases that have 
taken place. In spite of the increase in 
productivity per man-hour since 1945, 
the averase cost of each postal trans- 
action has increased by nearly 60 per- 
cent. During the same period the aver- 
age revenue from each transaction has 
increased by only 5% percent. 

Under these circumstances it is clearly 
necessary to increase postal rates in 
order to reduce the postal deficit. 

Accordingly, I recommend, as I have 
recommended a number of times over 
the past several years, that the Congress 
iner ese postal rates sufficiently to wipe 
out the bulk of the present postal deficit, 
which should not be borne by the general 
taxpayer. 

The deficit should not be eliminated 
completely. Some postal costs are in- 
curred to carry mail sent on official busi- 
ness by the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of Governn ent. The 
airline subsidies—the amounts paid to 
the airlines over and above the cost of 
carrying air mail—are also charged to 
the Post Office. These, and a few other 
special expenses, amounting in all to 
about 160 million dollars, are incurred 
for general purposes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is only reasonable that 
we should pay for them as we pay for 
other Federal expenditures, through 
Federal taxes. 

The bulk of the deficit, however—esti- 
mated in fiscal year 1952 at 361 million 
dollars—is incurred in the course of pro- 
viding postal service to users other than 
the Federal Government. There is no 
good reason for taxing our people to pay 
these costs. Postal rates should be 
raised enough to cover them, 

Increasing postal rates presents many 
complex problems of detail, since our 
system of postal rates has been built 
rather haphazardly over the years. In 
the light of current conditions, it con- 
tains many deeply ingrained inequities 
and special privileges. The committees 
of Congress who are responsible for de- 
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termining most postal rates will, of 
course, want to consider carefully the 
specific rates for each class of mail and 
type of service. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral is prepared to present a number of 
suggestions for raising postal rates to 
more reasonable levels. I wish to em- 
phasize here a few of the major consid- 
erations which seem to me important in 
raising rates. 

1. First-class mail (ordinary letters 
and cards) in total more than pays its 
way at the present time. Postal and 
post cards, however, do not. Conse- 
quently, the only major change in first- 
class mail rates I believe to be warranted 
at this time is in the rate of such cards. 
These cards were authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1872 at a rate of 1 cent each. 
The same low rate prevails today. This 
year more than four billion postal cards 
will be handled through the mails—over 
90 percent of them used for commercial 
and advertising purposes. The cost of 
handling each card is 2.8 cents, while 
the revenue is 1 cent. I believe this 
rate should be raised to 2 cents, which 
would bring in, on the present volume, 
about 47 million dollars of additional 
revenue. 

2. Major changes are needed in postal 
rates for second-class mail (newspapers 
and magazines), In the fiscal year 1952, 
more than six billion individually ad- 
dressed newspapers and magazines are 
expected to be carried, at a cost of about 
242 million dollars. But the postage paid 
will be only about 42 million dollars. 
Thus the newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers will have 200 million dollars—or 
80 percent—of their postal costs paid for 
them by the general public. 

Newspapers and magazines are now 
carried for 1% cents a pound, without 
regard to distance, for the reading mat- 
ter they contain, and a graduated rate 
for the advertising matter in them, ris- 
ing from 144 cents a pound, for distances 
up to 150 miles, to 7 cents a pound, for 
distances over 1,800 miles. These rates 
were intentionally set low, when they 
were established, in order to encourage 
the spread of information and education 
among our citizens. This is still a de- 
sirable objective, but clearly does not 
warrant a subsidy as extreme as that 
which now exists. 

For example, the popular, digest-type 
magazines, which carry no advertising, 
are sent by mail throughout the country 
at the rate of 14 cents per pound. Since 
on the average, three copies of this type 
of magazine weigh 1 pound, the post- 
age works out to about one-half cent 
per copy transported anywhere in the 
United States. (It costs more to handle 
a copy of such a magazine than it does 
to handle an ordinary letter, for which 
a person pays 3 cents—six times as much 
postage.) It seems ridiculous for the 
taxpayers to be paying postage bills for 
magazines like these, which can well af- 
ford to pay their own way. Increasing 
the postage on such magazines obviously 
would not detract measurably from the 
purpose of spreading information and 
education among our citizens. 

The large-circulation magazines 
which carry many pages of advertising 
pay a somewhat higher rate of postage, 
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but one which is still only a small frac- 
tion of what it costs the postal service to 
handle these magazines. This means 
that, in plain fact, under present 
postal rates, the general taxpayers are 
generously subsidizing the advertisers, 
who are able to send their advertising 
into the homes of our people at less than 
cost. There seems to me no excuse 
whatever for the general taxpayers to 
subsidize advertisers, Surely advertising 
was not part of the public information 
and education which the Congress in- 
tended to subsidize 70 years ago when it 
established second-class mail. 

These excessive subsidies for newspa- 
pers and magazines are not only wrong, 
they are seriously inequitable. Books, 
which are surely as important as news- 
papers and magazines in disseminating 
information, and mail-order catalogs, 
which carry advertising generally simi- 
lar to that in newspapers and magazines, 
are classified as fourth-class mail. Un- 
der the recommended rates, there will be 
little, if any, subsidy in carrying these 
publications—a startling discrimination 
jn comparison to the situation on 
second-class mail. 

Newspapers and magazine publishers 
have substantially increased their sub- 
scription and advertising rates in recent 
years—in many cases doubling or tri- 
pling these rates. Second-class postage 
rates on the other hand are close to 
the average level of 1879, when this class 
of mail was first established. Publish- 
ers who charge prices geared to present- 
day costs cannot reasonably expect to 
pay postage at rate levels 70 years old, 

For these reasons I believe it is imper- 
ative now to increase second-class mail 
rates. If these rates are doubled 
which is the least that should be done— 
this would bring in only about 40 million 
dollars, and the general taxpayers would 
still be subsidizing second-class mail to 
the extent of more than 60 percent of its 
postal costs. 

As a matter of long-term policy, sec- 
ond-class mail should be brought gradu- 
ally toward self-sufficiency in postal rev- 
enues. The immediate recommenda- 
tions for rate increases which the Fost- 
master General will make should be re- 
garded as only the first step. Further 
changes should include adjustments in 
the basic structure, as well as in the 
level, of second-class rates. According- 
ly, I am asking the Postmaster General 
to review the second-class-rate struc- 
ture thoroughly, looking toward later 
consideration by the Congress. 

3. More than 10 billion pieces of third- 
class mail (mostly circulars and adver- 
tising matter) are anticipated in fiscal 
year 1952. The costs of carrying this 
mail are now estimated to be about 271 
million dollars, Third-class postal reve- 
nues, however, are expected to be about 
148 million dollars, leaving an estimated 
deficit of about 123 million dollars. 

The circulars and advertising matter 
which make up most of third-class mail 
are usually mailed in bulk at 1 cent for 
each piece. It costs nearly as much, of 
course, to handle a piece of this mail as 
it does to handle a first-class letter which 
has a 3-cent rate. I believe the mini- 
mwa rate should be increased from 1 to 
2 cents, which would increase revenue by 
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about 66 million dollars, and cut the 
deficit on this class of mail by more than 
half. 

4. The postal rates on fourth-class 
mail (parcel post) can be changed either 
by action of the Congress, or by action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approving changes proposed by the Post- 
master General. Last year the Congress 
instructed the Postmaster General to 
seek the consent of the Commission for 
rate increases sufficient to make this 
class of mail pay its way. This he has 
done, and increases are now being con- 
sidered by the Commission which would 
bring in an additional 105 million dollars 
in revenue, more than enough to cover 
the fourth-class deficit. 

5. In addition to carrying the four 
classes of mail, the post office provides 
certain special services. The major 
services for which fees are charged— 
registry, insurance, c. o. d. mail, and 
special delivery—are being operated at 
a loss, estimated at about 29 million dol- 
lars in fiscal year 1952. 

I believe that the fees for these serv- 
ices should be increased by enough to 
eliminate the deficit in this portion of 
the postal operation. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve the Postmaster General should be 
given authority to revise these fees from 
time to time in order to keep them in line 
with costs. Such authority was included 
in a bill passed by the House of Repre- 

sentatives last year. 

These various suggestions, together 
with certain less important changes, will, 
if enacted by the Congress, wipe out the 
bulk of the postal deficit. Some deficit 
will remain, above the amount that is 
properly chargeable to the general tax- 
payers, The amount of this remaining 
deficit is not certain now, in view of the 
Possibility of higher transportation rates 
and other cost increases. Consequently, 
Iam not now recommending all the rate 
increases that should be enacted to put 
the Post Office on a self-sufficient basis. 
However, as soon as the outlook on fu- 
ture costs is more clear, the Postmaster 
General will submit to the Congress such 
further recommendations for rate in- 
creases as may then be necessary to re- 
duce the deficit to a proper level. 

I strongly urge the Congress to cor- 
rect the present unsound condition of 
the postal revenues. This is a time of 
emergency, when we must raise taxes on 
everyone to meet the heavy costs of 
stronger military defenses. Now, more 
than ever, it is wrong to ask the tax- 
payer to bear costs which should be 
borne by users of the mail service—users 
many of whom have enjoyed large spe- 
cial privileges in the form of low, sub- 
sidized postal rates. 

The Federal Budget I submitted to the 
Congress in January was based on the 
assumption that the postal deficit would 
be reduced from over 500 million dol- 
lars to about 160 million dollars—the 
amount which is properly chargeable to 
the general taxpayer. My tax recom- 
mendations were likewise based on this 
assumption. To the extent that postal 
rates are not raised enough to meet that 
objective, even higher taxes will be 
needed to balance the budget. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
ı Tae Warre House, February 27, 1951. 
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REPORTS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file reports from the 
Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is that for the purpose of filing the reso- 
lution that I presented on Monday? 

Mr. SABATH. What is the gentle- 
man's resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
give the Republican membership more 
equitable assignments on the subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. SABATH. That resolution has 
not come to my attention as yet. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I did 
not know but that you were rushing it 
through without a hearing. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday may be 
dispensed with this week, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement for 
the benefit of the Members, 

The Committee on Rules has reported 
out House Resolution 51, relating to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the ordinary resolution of 
subpena power. 

Also House Resolution 73, the same 
thing with reference to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

House Resolution 99, the same thing 
in relation to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

The Rules Committee has reported out 
a resolution that I introduced, author- 
izing the Speaker to appoint a commit- 
tee of niné to represent the House on the 
occasion cf the one hundred and seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the cvacuation of 
Boston by the British. 

Iam announcing that those four mat- 
ters will be taken up tomorrow. I know 
of no opposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If I have the 
power to yield, inder the parliamentary 
situation, I will yield, with the tolerance 
of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
ask his question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What I 
wanted to know was whether or not we 
are going to have business next week, or 
will it be devoted to Jefferson Day 
speeches? When do they come? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl- 
edge now of any bills coming out of com- 
mittee. I am unable to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question now. About Wednes- 
day or Thursday of each week I make a 
very careful check of committees to try 
to find out what migi:t come out and be 
brought up in the House the fcllowing 
week. If the gentleman would defer 
that question until Thursday I would 
appreciate it and would be in better po- 
sition to answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I will be 
very happy to. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. BOSONE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive business of the day and any special 
orde:'s heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Reams] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


SMALL INDUSTRY—THE DISPLACED 
BUSINESS 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, this House 
has long been concerned with displaced 
persons all over the world. May I now 
present to you the case for displaced 
small business right here in these United 
States? 

In our Government, great haste to 
execute a decision comes after it has 
been hammered out through our demo- 
cratic processes. In this commendable 
haste to get our rearmament program go- 
ing, small enterprises, particularly the 
smaller manufacturing plants, are re- 
grettably high on the casualty list. 

Representatives of these small enter- 
prises have been active and vigorous 
in their protests, but they have not even 
found a wailing wall against which to 
pour out their discontent. They are be- 
ing dismissed as just a part of the army 
of men with brief cases who are back in 
town again, 

We cannot pass their case so lightly, 
They are the incubator of industry. 
They are the yeomanry of American 
business. They are the trainers of most 
of our skilled workmen. From these 
smaller shops still come a hig]. percent- 
age of the new ideas for industrial devel- 
opment. The smaller plants are already 
dispersed over the country. They offer 
no effective target for enemy bombers. 
If the big industrial centers were bombed 
out, these small plants must be ready to 
step into the front rank and take over in 
our production war. 

They simplify the problems of con- 
gestion and labor shortages because they 
are scattered out among the people. 
These smaller plants contribute so little 
to the problems of housing and crowded 
schools and yet they add so much to the 
economic stability of 10,000 American 
communities, 

America will always need the big man- 
ufacturing corporations to produce auto- 
mobiles, ships, planes, farm implements, 
and other heavier items of the so-called 
hard goods. But the bulk of industrial 
employment, in a healthy economy, is 
and must continue to be in the smaller 
shops dispersed widely over the coun- 
try. The giants of industry should be 
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complementary to and never exclusive 
of the yeomanry of our economic sys- 
tem—the smaller plants. 

All through the last half of 1950 and 
to date, the plight of the small industrial 
concern has steadily worsened. He can- 
not get materials to carry on his civilian 
business and he is not getting defense 
orders. The Defense Secretary and 
other administration spokesmen have 
seen this serious situation and have 
issued directives. One from General 
Marshall tells the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to distribute “their contracts across 
industry as widely as possible in order 
to broaden the industrial base of our 
procurement program.” 

If this order were executed to the let- 
ter, the maximum number of competent 
suppliers would receive a substantial 
part of the defense business. The broad 
base of American industry would be 
maintained There would be a healthy 


competition for the defense work which 


might save much effort in renegotiation 
and much money for the taxpayer. And, 
above all, the small manufacturer would 
remain in business and we would have a 
wholesome distribution of manufacturing 
plants both geographically ahd finan- 
cially. 

Directives issued by the executive de- 
partment are not enough. Something 
more definite is necessary to save the 
country’s small industrialists. 

The manufacturer or processor of steel 
or metal items who cannot get defense 
orders today is out of business unless he 
has the good fortune to get a subcon- 
tract from a larger plant with a defense 
contract. This is not likely on the basis 
of World War II figures. The final re- 
port from the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration shows the following: 51 percent 
of the prime war contracts went to 33 
corporations; 67 percent of the prime 
war contracts went to 100 companies; 
and only approximately one-third of the 
value of the contracts were let to sub- 
contractors, 

This is not surprising. It is human 
nature in action. The Government pro- 
curement officials discharged their re- 
sponsibility the easiest way by dealing 
with the big manufacturers. Under the 
stress and pressure of all-out war there 
was some excuse for this acceleration of 
concentration and monopoly. Today the 
picture is different. 

Never before in America has the at- 
tempt been made to superimpose a de- 
fense-preparedness program of the mag- 
nitude of war itself upon normal civilian 
business and yet have life continue as 
usual, It is essential that we carry on 
this civilian economy and that every man 
and every industry continue to operate 
at full capacity, either on defense order 
or civilian goods. This is necessary to 
maintain and increase the national in- 
come if the tax money is to be available 
from which the preparedness program is 
to be financed. 

America cannot afford to close one 
single small business now, as we did in 
1942. Then it was total war, and busi- 
nesses as well as men were frankly ex- 
pendable in the interests of over-all vic- 
tory. In the 2 years following Pearl 
Harbor 16 percent, or more than 560,000, 
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of the 3,500,000 little businesses then 
operating in the United States were 
closed. 

Those small businesses which survived 
the negation of “business as usual” dur- 
ing World War II prospered on a war 
economy and deficit financing by the 
Government. This time we are going to 
have fewer men in the military service 
than in World War II. This time we 
must pay as we go. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that every person not in the 
military service be employed in order 
that he may shoulder his share of the 
tax load. That cannot be done if the 
small businesses are forced to close. 

To prevent the liquidation of small 
bu.iness certain definite steps are neces- 
sary. I recommend the following: 

First. The appointment of an umpire 
who will see that a fair and equitable 
part of the defense orders actually go to 
the smaller shops. Military directives 
will not suffice... This umpire must have 
enough authority to be effective. He 
must be charged with the duty of advis- 
ing the administration, the Congress and 
the people on the progress of the pro- 
gram. 

Second. There must be a definite plan 
to channel to small industrialists their 
equitable portion of defense orders and 
of the balance of essential raw materials 
after defense needs are satisfle. I urge 
this, even though priorities may be neces- 
sary to make it effective. 

Third. I recommend some clear-cut 
system of credits for financing the 
smaller business enterprises . There may 
be a necessity for providing govern- 
mental credit for smaller business enter- 
prises as outlined in H. R. 1600. It is not 
yet clear, however, that this new Gov- 
ernment financing agency is necessary. 
In common with manufacturers the 
world over, our smaller industrialists 
want orders, material, and money. But 
it has not yet been demonstrated that 
necessary capital for these small busi- 
nesses is not available from private 
finance institutions cr existing Govern- 
ment agencies. We want no additional 
bureaus of Government finance unless 
they are absolutely essential to our 
economy. 

In an effort to help a small user to se- 
cure steel to keep his plant in business, 
I wrote to the Acting Director of the 
Office of Small Business of the National 
Production Authority. His reply was a 
courteous, economic dissertation. I 
think it meant, in brief, We do not care 
what products your plant makes nor how 
essential these products are to the civil- 
jan economy. Right now, we only take 
care of the people who have defense 
orders. However, if you need steel and 
make a written request of us we will try 
to assist you in getting some.” 

If my interpretation of what he said is 
correct, and it is our present govern- 
mental policy then it is inadequate. We 
all know that most plants believe they 
need steel. If they all wrote the Director 
he could not supply them. 

Over and above that fact—they do not 
want largesses handed them. Also they 
know the penalty of going to Govern- 
ment to force a supplier. It is as real in 
industry as what happens after school to 
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the boy who told the teacher. They want 
to know what their rights are at the raw 
materials market and how they can at- 
tain them. They want to know how to 
get their share of the 117,000,000 tons of 
steel to be produced this year after de- 
fense needs have been met. 

We dare not and must not stand idly 
by and see the small business of America 
destroyed. Ten years ago in an all out 
war economy it could be washed down 
the drain and classified expendable. 
Today, in view of the tax demands and 
the dual effort of maintaining a peace- 
time economy with all out defense super- 
imposed upon it, it must be preserved, 

Small business now has the alterna- 
tive of either going to existing agencies 
or to the 5-percenters. The crisis which 
envelops us demands that a better choice 
be offered. 

To meet this situation, may I urge 
upon my colleagues the need for our 
pressing forward with necessary legis- 
lation to clarify the position of small 
business in its production for civilian as 
well as defense consumption. Again 
may I en ind you—we are not now ina 
period of all out war. It is vastly greater 
and more complicated. It is an all out 
civilian economy on which has been 
super-imposed our defense program. 

In addition to legislation for the aid- 
ing of these smaller businesses let us by 
every means encourage and help the gov- 
ernmental agencies already in this field 
that they may more realistically meet 
the needs of this great segment of our 
economy. 

Displaced small business looks to the 
Government for help. It does not know 
or care whether the responsibility is 
primarily legislative or executive. It just 
wants to stay at work—and we must 
keep it at work if the taxes are to be 
paid and the defenses of our country 
built. 

It is not my purpose in presenting 
to you this case for the small enterprises 
of America to criticize or chastise any- 
one. kveryone in Government today 
carries a heavy load. We must help each 
other to the end that our country may 
come through this, another great crisis, 
with a minimum of loss and of scars; 
and go on to fulfill America’s great des- 
tiny in the world. 

Some years ago in my home city of 
Toledo, I sat across the table from Dr. 
Hu Shih, then Ambassador to our coun- 
try from China. The crisis of that day 
was mentioned. This venerable scholar 
made two symbols on a match cover. 
“This,” he said, “is the Chinese wore for 
crisis, The first symbol means a danger, 
The second, an opportunity.” 

Today, America’s econcmic structure 
is in crisis because its yeomanry is in 
danger of being destroyed. 

The decision for the great economic 
experiment has been made. We are 
committed to civilian business as usual 
and to preparation against war. If this 
is geared to the preservation of small 
business the danger in the crisis may be 
averted and the opportunity realized, 

It should be done, 

It can be done. 

It must be done. 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 

gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REAMS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the fine analy- 
sis he has made of the problems of small 
business. I may say that the small-busi- 
ness men in my district are writing me 
and telling me about the very problems 
the gentleman has so ably discussed. 

Mr. REAMS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CANNON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 hour 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. GraHAM) was given per- 
misssion to address the House for 15 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legistlative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hucx D. 
Scorr, JR.] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

(Mr. Huck D. Scorr, Jr. asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and include an article by 
David Lawrence.) 


ASIA: A PROPOSAL TO WAGE PEACE 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government, which is to 
say, the State Department, continues 
without a policy in Asia or, if they have 
a policy other than that of waiting for 
the dust to settle, they have not deigned 
to inform the Members of the House or 
the other body or of the relevant com- 
mittees of it, so far as I am aware. 

If there is no American foreign policy 
as to Asia, at a time when many nations 
in the United Nations are joining to- 
gether to repel aggression in Korea, if 
there is no decision as yet to use the 
troops of the Chinese Nationalists, if 
there is no policy to press for sanctions 
in the United Nations, then the question 
arises, For what are our soldiers fighting 
in Korea? 

The question is not an academic one, 
because I have asked the boys at Valley 
Forge Military Hospital and at Walter 
Reed, the frostbite cases, the paraplegics, 
and the others. Surely people who have 
been wounded in the cause of their coun- 
try’s defense are entitled to be curious, 
and they are, as to what program we 
have, if any, for the containment of 
communism, for the protection of our 
national security in the Pacific, and for 
the conclusion of the Korean War. 

As we now stand, we are fighting along 
a line somewhere below the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Our announced policy is sim- 
ply to kill and to kill and to kill. Our 
announced policy does not include any 
thought as to what we will do if and 
when we go beyond a given line, although 
it is admitted that we entered Korea to 
protect the elected regime. Our an- 
nounced policy does not include any 
clear program for the granting to the 
Koreans of a free, independent republic. 
Our announced program is simply to kill, 
and I submit that that is a program 
which is immoral, which is illogical, and 
which cries for an intelligent advance- 
ment of our foreign policy toward goals 
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which the American people will under- 
stand and approve. 

Therefore I think the first step would 
be to call for sanctions against the ag- 
gressors. The first step would be to say 
to the United Nations, “Since we are 
fighting against an aggressor whom we 
have identified as such, the Red Chinese, 
we of the UN should punish them. We 
should have permission to punish them 
by blockade and by aid to the National- 
ist Government and by aid to the guer- 
rillas and others.” 

There is considerable information that 
there is a great deal of unrest in China 
and that there is a great deal of active 
and overt revolt against the Reds in 
China. And that whole areas of China 
are not successfully brought under the 
Communist yoke. So far as I have been 
able to find out, apparently there was a 
deal between the State Department and 
the governments of other nations that if 
they would be good enough to join us in 
declaring Red China to be an aggressor, 
namely, in a mere sissy-pants attitude of 
pointing a finger at the Red Chinese and 
saying, Naughty, naughty,” we in turn 
would not press for sanctions. If such 
a deal exists, it is degrading, it is dis- 
honorable, and it is a betrayal of our 
own forces and other United Nations 
forces fighting in Korea, 

I have another suggestion to make at 
this time, but I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on the statement he is making. 
In addition to believing as I understood 
the gentleman to state, that the warfare 
in Korea, on the basis that it is being 
waged today is immoral, the gentleman 
does not believe that we can win a war 
with China fought in Korea on the basis 
of attrition, does he? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I would 
say to the gentleman I do not believe 
if the Soviet Government is willing to 
commit its forces in assistance to the 
Chinese Reds that either we can ulti- 
mately win such a war nor can they, be- 
cause regardless of what happens in the 
exchange of territory between contesting 
armies, if we should for any reason leave 
Korea, such a war would inevitably con- 
tinue in the form of a sea and air war. 
On the other hand, if we go north with- 
out any objective, such a war would 
merely lead to further slaughter and to 
further conflict without any final deter- 
mination of the basic cause at issue. I 
would suggest and call to the attention 
of the House an article b Mr. David 
Lawrence in which he says, “In the name 
of humanity the slaughter in Korea 
should be stopped“: 

OUR TURN ro CALL ron PEACE 
(By David Lawrence) 

In the name of humanity the slaughter 
m Korea should be stopped. 

Tens of thousands of human beings are 
being killed by the most devastating fire 
power that has been assembled anywhere 
since World War II. 

In intensity, the fire power is greater and 
the destruction of human life is larger per 
square mile of terrain than it ever has been 
before. 

This war is not of our making, nor is its 
continuance of our choosing. 

The United Nations forces can stay in 
Korea indefinitely, adding to the casualties 
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which often reach a 20-to-1 ratio against 
the enemy. The strategy now is not to take 
territory but to punish the aggressors by 
steadily decimating the divisions of troops 
they send to battle. 

While Red China has almost unlimited 
manpower, it doesn’t have unlimited troops 
with training and adequate equipment. 
Mere numbers no longer count against 
massed artillery, The Communists have lost 
nearly 200,000 men in 3 months—virtually 
a third of their force—and at that rate no 
army can stay organized very long. 

The truth is that the armies of Red China 
and North Korea are being terribly punished 
and are really being defeated, 

The Communists might at this time wel- 
come a way out. But whether or not they 
are at present amenable to a stoppage of 
the war, it is the duty of the President of 
the United States to initiate the move now. 

It is not necessary to place such a step 
before the UN formally, but, of course, the 
call for an armistice should not be under- 
taken without the knowledge and approval 
of the other powers which have troops in 
Korea, 

The President—as the agent of the UN— 
should call upon all the Communist forces, 
Chinese and North Korean, to withdraw im- 
mediately to a point well beyond the Yalu 
River. The President could state that, if 
the Communists will do this, he would rec- 
ommend to the United Nations that it work 
out a formula covering all of Korea and, 
with economic aid, bring about normal con- 
ditions in that unhappy country. Once the 
Communist troops have been withdrawn, the 
way would be opened for the gradual evac- 
uation of UN forces during the period of a 
year or so. This would be necessary to guar- 
antee against a recurrence of aggression. 

The United Nations then should most cer- 
tainly consider who shall represent China in 
the Security Council. The same plan de- 
vised for other disturbed areas of the world 
should be applied. 

Thus, a dispute having arisen as to 
whether the Communists are the legitimate 
government of China, the people of that 
country should be given an opportunity in 
free, uncoerced elections to determine who 
they want to rule them. The UN should not 
recognize any government that owes its ori- 
gin or continuance in power to aggressive 
police action or to the collusive support of 
foreign troops. 

Only free governments can be trusted to 
fulfill international obligations. 

The immediate issue, however, is to stop 
the slaughter in Korea. Napalm bombs 
dropped by our Air Forces are literally burn- 
ing enemy soldiers alive. Thousands of 
civilians in the fighting areas are being 
caught in the trap as war goes On all around 
them. 

Weapons of death as bad as, if not worse 
than, a blast from an atomic bomb are tak- 
ing an awful toll of human lives. Our own 
losses are by comparison infinitesimal, But 
these lethal weapons must be used because 
it’s a case now of killing or being killed. 
Our fine American boys and the splendid 
youth of the regiments of our allies are being 
tortured when captured—they are shot with 
their hands tied behind their backs or they 
are subjected to indescribable cruelties. 

The aggressors wanted ruthless war—they 
are getting it with a vengeance now, 

The Moscow Government professes to be 
the partisan of peace. The Peiping regime 
claims it, too, seeks peace. Here is a chance 
to prove the sincerity of such claims. 

If the appeal to stop fighting in the name 
of humanity is spurned, the whole world 
will know where the responsibility lies for 
the continued fighting. Certainly this is 
the time to deflate the Russian peace prop- 
aganda and to reveal the UN as the real 
champion of peace. 

The United Nations was conceived as an 
instrument of mediation, of conciliation, of 
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justice. It was not designed as a military 
instrument, though extraordinary circum- 
stances have forced that unwelcome role 
upon it. A willingness on both sides to stop 
the fighting will focus attention on the real 
issues at stake. 

The move toward peace should be made 
for the record, if nothing else—and the plea 
should be repeated often enough to demon- 
strate conclusively that the United States, 
along with its allies, is interested not merely 
in resisting aggression but in assuring peo- 
ples everywhere the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


He points out how many people are 
being killed by this devastating fire 
power that we have brought to bear; 
that the Communists lost about 200,000 
men in 3 months which may be virtually 
a third of that particular force commit- 
ted to Korea; and that the armies of Red 
China and North Korea are being ter- 
ribly punished. While they are being 
terribly punished, our casualties at 
Valley Forge Hospital and Walter Reed 
Hospital and the other hospitals are not 
getting any less, either. Is there any- 
thing which we can do about it, to put 
our position straight and favorably in 
the eyes of the world? I submit there is. 
I submit it is quite possible that the 
Chinese Communists may at this time 
welcome a way out. We have seen Stalin 
advance before. We have seen him and 
his allies retreat when confronted by a 
state of affairs or a situation which does 
not promise present profit to the Com- 
munist program of ultimate world domi- 
nation. But whether or not the Com- 
munists are at the present time amen- 
able to the stoppage of war, it is the duty 
of the President of the United States to 
put ourselves in the best position in the 
world by initiating a move now to call 
for the surrender əf the Chinese Com- 
munists and North Korean Communist 
forces in Korea. The President should 
propose, and it may be necessary to place 
this before the United Nations formally, 
that the United Nations call upon all 
Communist forces to withdraw immedi- 
ately to a point well behind the Man- 
churian border, and that if the Com- 
munists will do this the President will 
recommend to the United Nations that 
its UN Korea Commission work out a 
plan for a free Korea, with provision for 
free elections and protection of its 
boundaries, and with such economic aid 
as can bring about normal conditions in 
that tragic nation. 

Once the Communist troops have been 
withdrawn, the way would be open for a 
gradual evacuation of the United Nations 
forces. This would be necessary to guar- 
antee against a recurrence of aggres- 
sion. It is true that only a free gov- 
ernment, only a free government of 
China can ever be invited into the United 
Nations to fulfill international obliga- 
tions. 

It would not be surprising if the Chi- 
nese Reds and the North Korean Reds 
were to refuse our proposal and were to 
say, “We will have nothing whatever to 
do with the suggested withdrawal.” At 
the same time, we would then be in a 
position to say to the people of China, 
to the people of Korea, and to the peo- 
ple of the world, especially to the Asiatic 
peoples, “We do not want to continue 
with the slaughter which is costing our 
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enemy 10 to 1 or 20 to 1 for every one 
of our men lost; that we do believe there 
is a chance of waging peace in the world, 
as well as a chance of waging war. We 
are offering your Red leaders that 
chance. If they refuse, the blood of 
your children is on their hands.” 

Such a proposal brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chinese people by informa- 
tion sources available to us, including 
radio, espionage, counterespionage, and 
propaganda would not present real dif- 
ficulty and would be bound to be ef- 
fective, because I know something about 
the Chinese people. In my opinion they 
are almost exactly like Americans. They 
have our sense of humor, they have nor- 
mal reactions to normal stimuli; and, 
more than anything else, they hate war 
just as Americans do. We are in the 
position of killing people who ought to 
be our friends; that is, the plain, ordi- 
nary Chinese, as distinguished from the 
Communist leaders. Yet we are also 
in a position of having done nothing to 
stop the killing of people who do not 
want to fight us. 

I believe it could mesh into a much 
more intelligent propaganda campaign 
than we are indulging in today. It 
could be meshed into a very much more 
usable Voice of America than we have 
today. I think, by and large, the Voice 
is doing a number of good things. At 
the same time, I think it would do a 
better job if it were separated from 
the State Department, because the loss 
of confidence in the State Department 
today is irreparable. It will never be 
regained unless and until Dean Ache- 
son and those who feel as Dean Acheson 
once felt, and perhaps still feels, that it 
is possible to surrender to the Commu- 
nists and to give in to them, get out and 
give over to men who have never had 
to wrestle with themselves to find where 
their national loyalty lies. As long as 
they remain in the State Department, 
it will be difficult for most Americans to 
have confidence in that Department. 

The Voice of America, freed from con- 
trol of the State Department, enlarged 
in its functions and activities, empow- 
ered and instructed to be much more 
militant in carrying to the world our 
conviction that freedom is everybody’s 
business, that freedom is worth their 
struggle to attain it, can do a much 
more effective job, and can fit in even 
more effectively with the privately con- 
trolled Radio Free Europe organization. 

I submit that while Moscow and Pei- 
ping profess to be thè partisans of peace, 
here is a chance for them to prove the 
sincerity of their claims. Here is a 
chance to counter the Russian peace 
propaganda, the phony Stockholm peace 
petition, to put the United Nations into 
the role of the real champion of peace. 
It was so conceived as an instrument 
of mediation and conciliation and of 
justice. It was so conceived as a means 
of being able to bring about peaceable 
rather than warlike relations in the 
world. It has fallen from that altru- 
istic status into an agglomeration of 
blocs who seek national interest, bloc 
interest, all too often as against the 
great over-all urge of all the people in 
the world everywhere for a world of 
peace. I think waging peace ought to be 
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tried. I think our record will look much 
better if the President makes the sug- 
gestion that peace is possible, that peace 
can be had by the withdrawal of these 
forces who are losing to our own forces 
at such great disadvantage to them- 
selves. If the Chinese Reds accept it, 
we have risked very little and gained 
greatly; if they refuse it, we are in a 
far better position morally and spirit- 
ually in the face of all the questioning 
peoples of the world, not all of whom 
understand our motives, not all of whom 
are aware of where we are going and 
what we are trying to do. We might 
even help ourselves a great deal in de- 
termining where we ourselves are going 
ard what we are trying to do by set- 
ting forth a statement of conditions and 
terms upon which peace is possible in 
the world. It is like someone once said 
about the Christian religion: If you 
really gave it a chance, it might work. 
And like the great religions of the world, 
the proponents of peace deserve their 
opportunity to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY AND THE FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago Governor Dewey, of New York, added 
his name officially to the list of fellow 
travelers who embrace the Truman- 
Acheson policy of plunging this country 
into the swamp of foreign entanglement, 
intrigue, and national insolvency, moral 
and financial. 

With eagerness written all over his 
cherubic countenance, this twice repudi- 
ated Presidential aspirant rushed to 
Washington to speak his little piece al- 
though there is no record that a single 
mass meeting was held anywhere in New 
York State urging that he join the ranks 
of the Truman front-men and me-tooers, 

In his eager performance before a 
congressional commitiee, the Dewey 
omissions, as might be expected, are 
much more important tran the glib 
words that went on the record. 

What, for instance, did the Dewey 
voice of experience have to say about 
the ability of American taxpayers to 
carry the load of the foreign commit- 
ments which he proposes? What did he 
have to say about the depletion of Amer- 
ica’s manpower and natural resources 
under the obligations which he pro- 
posed? Is this the same “Eager Beaver” 
Dewey who toured the United States in 
1944 and again in 1948 decrying the 
spendthrift policies of the administra- 
tion and exuding wails of distress as he 
viewed with concern the plight of tax- 
payers and the destruction of America’s 
natural resources? 

It is Dewey’s prerogative to wage 
political warfare with the Senator from 
Ohio or place himself in position for a 
Truman appointment. But it is thor- 
oughly wrong for him to use a congres- 
sional committee as an elevator to his 
personal ambitions. 

The people of New York State appar- 
ently like or at least are willing to tol- 
erate their political “eager beaver.” 
May I respectfully suggest to them that 
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at least a few Members of Congress 
would be more than pleased were he kept 
busy within the confines of the jurisdic- 
tion that is his. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 


THE ONE-PACKAGE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for an hour in order that I might 
have time to answer any interrogatories 
that might be made in the course of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to counsel 
with my friends here this morning and 
urge them to get in immediate touch 
with their insurance brokers at the 
earliest convenient date and at least 
double their life insurance. If they will 
investigate most of them will find that 
their insurance, if cashed in today, will 
buy about half what it would have 
bought when their policy was taken out. 
The average insurance policy will have 
to be doubled in order to provide for 
wives and children the purchasing power 
contracted for when the contract was 
made. And they should get estimates as 
to the cost of reconstruction of their 
buildings if destroyed by fire with a view 
to readjusting their insurance policies 
accordingly. 

This suggestion is made with the 
utmost earnestness as the continued 
deficit spending of the Congress over the 
last three decades has so depreciated the 
value of the American dollar that it will 
today buy less than half the value in 
commodities it would have bought a 
comparatively few years ago. 

Due to our obsolete and antiquated 
system of handling appropriations, the 
Congress has been unable to resist the 
importunities of lobbyists, pressure 
groups, and entrenched bureaucracies, 
and has continually and consistently, 
both in war and in peace, spent so much 
more than the revenues of the Govern- 
ment provided that the national debt 
now exceeds any obligation ever incurred 
by any people, in any country, in any 
period of the world’s history. So great, 
in fact, that it is a question of whether 
it can ever be paid. And certainly so 
great that accretions incident to a third 
world war would render inevitable some 
form or measure of national repudiation. 

It is a progressive disease. It increases 
hourly by geometric ratio. In the face 
of this incomprehensible debt, the 
spending frenzy has mushroomed and 
pyramided and skyrocketed. Since the 
close of the shooting war in 1945, the 
United States has enjoyed an income 
never before dreamed of. That state- 
ment is literally true. Five years ago 
no one could have been found who would 
have thought of predicting such an in- 
come as has poured in the national cof- 
fers in these golden years of fabulous 
prosperity. And yet, without reducing 
the national debt, or materially adding 
to the national armament, we have spent 
every cent of it, and more, until we enter 
the calendar year of 1951 with the most 
stupendous national obligations ever to 
be saddled on any people this side of the 
farthest unexplored recesses of the 
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solar system. In these last 5 years we 
have dissipated—with little permanent 
advantage—the greatest income that has 
ever blessed mankind since government 
was established among men. 

But Congress last year adopted a sys- 
tem which for the first time checked this 
runaway spending hysteria and, con- 
trolling all branches of the Governmert, 
made the greatest reduction in the bud- 
get estimates ever made in the fiscal 
annals of the Nation. 

The savings were more than two and 
a quarter billion dollars. Appropriations 
ran that much below the budget esti- 
mates, not counting vast savings above 
the budget estimates. There have been 
some polemics who said they could not 
see any saving.” They might as well 
stand beside the elephant at the zoo and 
say, “They ain’t no such animal.” The 
total estimates for the session aggre- 
gated $66,091,109,727. The total appro- 
priations were $63,612,049,433. And the 
savings below the estimates were $2,479,- 
060,294, as plainly set forth in the tabu- 
lations carried in the conference reports 
on the appropriation bills and summar- 
ized in table VIII of the appropriation 
statements for the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. To this must 
be added the sums above the budget esti- 
mates which were urged in almost every 
subcommittee and which in former ses- 
sions were appropriated in excess of the 
budget estimates. On the whole, by a 
conservative estimate, the total savings 
were between three and four billion dol- 
lars. 

By way of summary—after the crop 
has been grown and has been harvested 
and is in the cribs—we have an oppor- 
tunity to judge, by actual experience, the 
value and effectiveness of the one-bill 
procedure. Nothing else counts. The 
proof of the pudding is the eating there- 


of. All of the fine-spun theories, all of 


the labored arguments built up on pre- 
determined opinions in which the wish 
was father to the thought, are swept 
away in the calm light of practical op- 
eration. 

In the medieval debates which pre- 
ceded the Baconian formula and the es- 
tablishment of inductive philosophy—in 
those days when they discussed whether 
an angel in changing position from one 
point to another passed through the in- 
tervening space, and how many angels 
could stand on the point of a needle— 
the learned doctors debated for several 
days as to whether a fish swimming in 
water added to the weight of the water. 
One school of thought argued that add- 
ing weight to weight resulted in a prod- 
uct of the two. The other school in- 
sisted just as earnestly that in as much 
as the fish did not touch the sides of the 
vessel at any point it could not increase 
the weight of the whole. After several 
sessions in which the question was ex- 
haustively discussed without coming to 
any uniform conclusion, the janitor, a 
stupid sort of fellow who failed to ap- 
preciate the finer points of the question, 
went out and caught a fish and placed 
it in a pail of water and put it on the 
scales. And in an instant the question 
was answered so authoritatively that it 
Was never raised again. 
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We have tested and proved the ef- 
ficacy of the single bill procedure by 
actually weighing the fish. 

There can no longer be any serious 
question about the effectiveness of the 
consolidated method, the one-package 
bill. It has proven successful under the 
most adverse conditions. It is approved 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Manufac- 
turers Association, the Tax Foundation, 
the Nationat Committee for Strength- 
ening Congress, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, 
and others. No national business or- 
ganization opposes it. 

And it is approved with practical una- 
nimity by the informed public opinion of 
the country as indicated by the repre- 
sentative newspapers throughout the 
Nation. 

Thomas Jefferson said that if con- 
fronted by the necessity of living without 
a government or without a free press, he 
would choose to live without government, 
Champ Clark said, “If it were not for 
the newspapers they would steal the 
statue from the dome of the Capitol.” 
Here is a cross section of the opinion of 
the American people as reflected in the 
press of the Nation. 

Here is an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun stating that the gentleman from 
New York, Representative TABER, ranking 
Republican member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, does not like the 
omnibus appropriation bill. The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taser] says it 
is a lemon. 

This hostility to the most promising 
change that has been made in congres- 
sional handling of money bills in 30 years 
is unfoitunate, it asserts. 

[From the Baltimore Sun] 
ONE BILL FOR TWELVE 

Representative TABER, the ranking Repub- 
lican on the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, does not like the omnibus appropriation 
bill. Mr. Taper says, “It’s a lemon.“ 

This hostility to the most promising 
change that has been made in congression- 
al handling of money bills in 30 years i. un- 
fortunate. Mr. TABER says the bill is un- 
wieldy. The argument is unconvincing. 

Mr. Taser is thinking of a bill and not of 
the budget. The fact is that the budget is 
much harder to understand when there are 
12 separate appropriation bills than when 
there is 1 bill. With 12 bills, each part may 
be understandable, but no one knows any- 
thing about the budget as a whole when 
Congress has passed the 12 bills. Members 
of the louse and Senate themselves don't 
know. They only see pieces of a jigsaw puz- 
zle that has not been put together. Con- 
gressmen may have trouble understanding 
it all when the 12 bills are combined into 1, 
but both they and the public do know some- 
thing about the budgetary situation when 
they get through with that 1 bill. 

Mr. Taser also argues that the debate on 
the bill was dull, and Members were not in- 
terested. This is a point. Under the old 
system the particular issues arising out of 
each separate appropriation bill came up on 
the floor at intervals, and the Members were 
not surfeited with figures as they are when a 
single bill is considered from one week 
through another. But surely some way 
could be devised to aroure and maintair. in- 
terest when the purpose is as important as 
this one, 
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The Wall Street Journal says the sin- 
gle bill has the merit of bringing Con- 
gress face to face with its extravagance, 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
A Ray or HOPE 


Chairman CaN NON, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has promised that next 
year Congress will get a clear look at what 
it is doing before it starts spending money, 

It is easily done. No legislation or elabo- 
rate reorganization plan is required. The 
Appropriations Committees, while continu- 
ing separate hearings on individual spending 
bills, will simply bring them all to the floor 
in one bundle. Each Congressman can then 
see at one look the total amount of the 
money he-is voting to spend. 

This is a revolutionary idea. True, it has 
been long advocated by Senator Brno and 
others alarmed at the loose spending prac- 
tices of Congress, but because it is revolu- 
tionary—that is, it would upset old and com- 
fortable customs—it has met heavy opposi- 
tion. Many Congressmen, it would seem, 
prefer not to look at what they are doing. 

The plan is no panacea for budget pains; 
it would not prevent Congress from voting 
as big a spending bill as it chooses to do. 
It does have the merit of bringing that body 
face to face with its extravagance. Under 
the present plece-by- piece method of appro- 
priating, extravagance can slip upon the Con- 
gress, and the public, unawares. 

It won't empty the pork barrel, but it will 
bring it out in the open where we can see 
what's inside. And when everybody can look 
at it some surprising things may happen. 


Here is an editorial from the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, entitled - 


“Appropriation Procedure,” in which it 


takes the position that without the omni- 


bus bill before it, Congress could not 

compare the total with the estimates of 

anticipated revenues. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer] 
APPROPRIATION PROCEDURE 

Representative Cannon, the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, has 
announced that next year all appropriation 
measures will be put into one bill so that 
the Members of Congress will have some idea 
of the total cost of the Federal Government 
when they authorize the expenditures. 

Under existing procedure, Congress votes 
separately on a number of supply bills, each 
containing appropriations for one or more 
branches of the Government. Nobody can 
tell what the total cost will be until the last 
bill has been passed. 

With an omnibus bill before it, Cannow 
pointed out Congress could co the total 
with the estimates of anticipated revenues. 
Such a comparison would show the need for 
either budget cuts or additional taxes or, in 
the case of a surplus, how much money could 
be applied on the national debt. It would 
also enable Congress to more successfully 
withstand pressure groups and high-powered 
lobbies, Cannon said. 


Here is an editorial, Congress Kills Re- 
form, from the Youngstown Vindicator, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, calling attention to 
the fact that last year Congress passed 
a single appropriation bill to run the 
whole Federal Government and this week 
the House coinmittee goes back to sepa- 
rate appropriation bills for each Federal 
agency and characterizing it as a step 
backward in fiscal reform. 

[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator] 
CONGRESS KILLS A REFORM 

Last year Congress passed a single-appro- 

priation bill to run the whole Federal Gov- 
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ernment. This week the House Appropria- 
tions Committee went back to a separate ap- 
propriation for each Federal agency. There 
are arguments for both sides of the question, 
but on the whole it is probably true, as 
Senator Byrp, of Virginia, asserts, that the 
reversal is a step backward in fiscal reform.” 

When a great many appropriation bills 
come up, Congressmen get no idea of how 
large a total they are spending. Also they 
have no understanding of the proportion of 
the budget allotted to different agencies. A 
single omnibus bill shows clearly the totai 
spending proposed, and how it is distributed 
among various purposes, 

Another advantage of the omnibus bill has 
to do with practical politics. It is hard to 
reduce an appropriation for a specific agency. 
Its friends will come to its rescue and make 
log-rolling deals with the Congressmen in- 
terested in other agencies: “I'll vote for your 
agency if you’ll vote for mine.” 

By contrast it is easy to get a general per- 
centage reduction in an omnibus bill. A 
Congressman will vote for a 5 or 10 percent 
over-all cut when he wouldn't vote to reduce 
a particular agency. 

This was the way Ohio's present budget 
was balanced. As the State's omnibus ap- 
propriation bill came up to the senate at 
the last minute, it would have spent more 
than the estimated income. Former Sena- 
tor Clingan Jackson, then chairman of the 
senate finance committee, balanced the bud- 
get by introducing a 3.5 percent over-all cut, 
which was adopted. 

This is not the most intelligent way to 
reduce government spending, as Mr. Jackson 
himself observed at the time. It would be 
better to examine all the items and see where 
cuts could best be made. But the over-all 


reduction is an effective way to balance a 


budget, and one which can be passed. 

Critics of the Federal one-package plan 
complained that it took 6 weeks or more to 
consider the big bill. To this complaint 
Senator Byrp’s answer is sufficient: “Why 
shouldn't it take 6 weeks if you're spending 
$54,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money?” 

Two extremes are involved in the dispute. 
Mr. Byrn is for economy at any cost (for 
sometimes cuts in appropriations are ex- 
pensive in the long run). Many of his op- 
ponents were for their constituents’ wants 
at any cost. But the weight of the argu- 
ment, at a time when nondefense spending 
must be sharply reduced, is on Senator 
Byrp’s side. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
ask the gentleman to yield in order to 
make a correction in what the gentleman 
hasread. The newspaper said that Con- 
gress is to blame. As a matter of fact, 
this decision was made entirely by your 
own committee, was it not? And that 
is a committee in which you have a 
majority of 10. 

Mr.CANNON. This change was made 
by the committee, but unquestionably 
through pressure from membership of 
the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Where 
did the pressure come from? 

Mr. CANNON. The pressure came 
from Members of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman would not like to go any fur- 
ther and specify names, would he? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the gentleman 
knows who they are. It is not necessary 
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to call names because everybody knows 
who they are. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. You 
spoke about the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taber], but you did not say 
anything about anybody else being op- 
posed to the one-package bill. I was 
wondering how you were defeated in 
your own committee when you have a 
majority of 10. You apparently tried to 
lay the blame entirely on the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER], and I was 
wondering how you were defeated in 
committee when you have a majority 
of 10. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Taser consistently 
led the fight against this bill at all times, 
and in the end on his side of the aisle 
they voted practically unanimously 
against the bill. On the Democratic side 
the majority always favored the bill, and 
after the most determined campaign that 
has ever been waged in this House, they 
were never able to pull more than 13 out 
of the 30 Democrats against it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say for the correction of 
the Recorp that I have noticed in previ- 
ous statements—not the one today— 
you have intimated that I had something 
to do with the defeat of the one-package 
bill. I want to tell the gentleman that I 
never tried to influence a single indi- 
vidual relative to the vote on this par- 
ticular proposal. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam glad to find that 
the gentleman approves of the one- 
package bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I did 
not say I approved of it. I did not say 
I approved of it. I said I was willing to 
let the committee do the job of saving 
some money for the country and adopt 
the future procedure which they believed 
best. I did not interfere individually in 
that decision. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman 
does approve of the action taken by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and the Republican members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
made no such statement. The gentle- 
man should not misstate what I have 
said. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman: 
Does he approve or disapprove of the ac- 
tion taken by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER] and his committee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
simply said I did not try to influence any 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. All right. The gentle- 
man is trying to pin me down, so I will 
pin him down and ask him: Does the 
gentleman approve of the action taken 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

‘ TABER] and the Republican members of 
the committee against the one-package 
bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not know the facts which were presented 
at the meeting of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam surprised to hear 
the gentleman say that he does not know 
the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
will say this, however, that if the gentle- 

man had up for vote any action similar 
to the one with which my resolution 
deals, I think I would vote against him 
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because his conception of fairness in 
putting five Democrats against two Re- 
publicans on a committee and four Dem- 
ocrats against two Republicans on sev- 
eral other committees does not conform 
to my judgment of fairness. 

Mr. CANNON. I am so glad to see the 
gentleman get clear out on the end of 
the limb because I am going to saw it off 
in just a minute. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman make that statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
I hope the gentleman will get to it 
quickly. 

Mr. CANNON. All I ask is that the 
gentleman remain in the Chamber and 
listen for a little while. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes; 
I will remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. CANNON. Continuing the ex- 
cerpts frcm the press, here is an edi- 
torial from the Cincinnati Post, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 

[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post] 
One Tic BILL INSTEAD oF ELEVEN 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, says that in the next session of 
Congress the whole Federal budget will be 
lumped into a single appropriation bill. 

This is t reform long advocated by Senator 
Byrrp, of Virginia. The Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress now apparently has ac- 
cepted it, and many Republicans are said to 
be for it. 

The Government's spending measures now 
go through Congress in 11 or more separate 
bills. Until the last of these is passed, which 
usually is fust before a new fiscal year be- 
gins, Congress never knows accurately how 
much money it will vote for spending in that 
year. 

Under the new plan, Mr. CANNON says, 
when the single bill is ready for passage, 
Congress will have an estimate of probable 
income and can either cut spending to stay 
within that income or determine to meet a 
deficit by voting higher taxes or increasing 
the stupendous public debt. “Thus,” he 
promises, “there will be no side-stepping or 
shifting. The issue will be clear.” 

The change will be an improvement. 
Whatever may be hoped for from it, however, 
it won’t help this year’s situation, which 
finds most of Congress shouting for economy 
but voting for spending far in excess of prob- 
able Federal revenue and, at the same time, 
side-stepping higher taxes, 


Here is another from the Oklahoma 
City Times, saying that the consoli- 
dated bill has fulfilled all expectations 
and is threatened by the wasters and 
spenders, even in face of a dire national 
emergency. 

[From the Oklahoma City Times] 
OKLAHOMA, As ONE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Senator ByrD has clearly demonstrated 
that it would be easy to lop off more than 
$6,000,000,000 from the budget by doing away 
with useless spendings. He cites the items 
in detail, giving chapter and verse. 

Another eminent Democrat, Represent- 
ative CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committe, shows in an 
article in the December Tax Review that the 
consolidated appropriations measure can go 
far toward eliminating waste and extrava- 
gance. Such a measure has been given a 
trial run and has fulfilled all expectations, 
but it is threatened by the wasters and 
spenders, even in the face of a dire national 
emergency. 

How much pressure does it take to squeeze 
common sense into the heads of those who 
consume the taxpayers’ money and hasten 
inflation? 
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Here is one from the Kansas City 
Times in which they comment favorably 
upon the one single-bill procedure: 
[From the Kansas City Times of December 

28, 1949] 
For More Care WITH BILLIONS 


Some day we might have a Congress that 
was honest enough with itself and honest 
enough with the people it represents to ap- 
propriate only the money there actually was 
‘to spend—not a dollar more. In peacetime 
certainly there is no legal, moral, or national 
security obligation to be used as an argu- 
ment for any other course. 

There could be no better time than the 
present for an honest start in the one direc- 
tion. The opportunity is at hand in the pro- 
posal that all money bills be vied up into a 
single package and acted upon at one and 
the same time—when it is known how much 
money there will be to spend and when the 
pattern can be cut to fit the cloth. 

That is closely akin to the policy that Con- 
gress is morally and legally obligated to 
follow and by virtue of its own considered 
action. Under the congressional reorganiza- 
tion act adopted only 3 years ago for its 
own guidance Congress is required to frame 
itz own budget in the light of anticipated 
revenues. It is no excuse to say that it has 
not been done in the last 3 years, for the 
requirement is there and is just as strong 
as ever. 

In the past the framing of a budget has 
been left wholly to the administration or the 
executive branch of the Government. It does 
not belong there any more than it belongs to 
Congress. In fact, it is more the duty of 
Congress because that body must say finally 
what shall be spent and for what purposes. 
That leaves upon Congress the burden of re- 
sponsibility for what is done. The adminis- 
tration budget is only advisory and in the 
form of a recommendation—like all the other 
policies and programs that are laid before the 
legislative branch for its judgment and 
decisions. 

As it has been and as it shou:dn’t be, Con- 
gress has taken up scores of appropriation 
bills separately. Each bill has been framed 
without any particular regard for the total 
revenue available and usually on the assump- 
tion trat if any important cutting is to be 
done then some other committee and the 
Government agency or other interest behind 
it can do the trimming. Each is out to get 
what it can and the devil take the hindmost. 

The result often is that near the end of a 
session there is accumulated a great mass of 
appropriations that might require billions 
more than would be at hand. It is loose and 
irresponsible business tha. should not be 
tolerated in running the biggest business in 
the Nation and the world. 

Getting all the appropriation into a single 
bill would not in itself be a panacea but it 
would be an immense stride forward. Con- 
gress Members still would be human and 
politically minded. There could still be log- 
rolling, back scratching, and trading back and 
forth. But these practices would not so 
easily produce the results that now can be 
had. With the grand total of appropriations 
clearly laid out along with the revenue to be 
at hand there would be more compulsion to 
line up in accordance with the facts. The 
public would be able to see clearly the whole 
set-up and who was responsible for trying to 
block a sensible and highly justified pro- 
cedure. 


Here is a column in the Trentonian, of 
Trenton, N. J. By way of introduction 
he says any action that cuts two and 
a half billion dollars from the Govern- 
ment spending plans deserves top rating 
in the public attention. 

It goes on to show the actual savings 
5 have been made by the one- package 
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[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian] 
‘TILLINGHAST IN TRENTONIAN 


Any action that cuts two and one-half 
billion dollars from the spending plans of 
the Federal Government deserves a top rat- 
ing in public attention. Such a reduction 
was the result of the first year of operation 
of the consolidated appropriations procedure 
adopted by Congress in 1950. 

EVEN EXPERTS WERE STUMPED 

In earlier years Congress had considered 
Federal appropriations measures piecemeal. 
It was customary to introduce a dozen or 
more separate appropriations bills covering 
major divisions of the Government. Even 
the experts were unable to find the total of 
these appropriations until the closing days 
of the session. 

Such a practice would wreck any business. 
Under it Federal budgets grew larger and 
larger, and waste more and more rampant, 
as was so abundantly indicated by the 
Hoover report. 

Administrative, legislative, and fiscal spe- 
cislists, organized taxpayers, including the 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association, and many 
others, strongly advocated a more business- 
like approach, Most of the members of 
New Jersey’s congressional delegation gave 
strong support last year when the Appropria- 
tions Committee in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United States Senate 
adopted the consolidated appropriations pro- 
cedure. 

Under this procedure the 1950 Congress 
considered a single appropriations bill cover- 
ing all the normal operations of the Gov- 
ernment. Thus it was possible at the outset 
to know whether the proposed budget led 
to operation on a pay-as-you-go basis or to 
further deficit. No longer could individual 
subcommittees approve lavish spending pro- 
posals under the protective cloak of igno- 
rance as to the total appropriations that were 
thus being accumulated. 


ADVANTAGES LISTED 


According to Congressman CLARENCE CAN- 
Non, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee: With all appropriations in one 
bill, accompanied by the figures on Federal 
income, there is no escape fron: the responsi- 
bility for deficit spending.” 

Other advantages of the new procedure 
are: 

The public becomes more definitely deficit 
conscious, which in turn makes it more difi- 
cult for individual Congressmen to accede 
to the pleas of special interests. 

The Appropriations Committee can report 
at an earlier date. (In 1950 the committee 
reported on March 21, the earliest date in 
history.) 

There is more thorough consideration of 
each individual section cf the appropriations 
bill by all members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

It is more difficult to recommend increased 
appropriations, particularly those of the 
pork-barrel variety. 

A larger attendance of Representatives is 
realized while the appropriations bill is un- 
der consideration throughout entire con- 
sideration of the measure. 

Retrenchment is facilitated. 

The well-known practice of attaching ir- 
relevant riders to appropriations bills is dis- 
couraged. 

That he procedure should be retained 
there can be no doubt, for its accomplish- 
ments in 1950 are of historic significance. 
Outstanding are ¿hese three: 

1. Budget requests were reduced by 
$2,000,000,000. 

2. An additional cut of $550,000,000 was 
made on an over-all basis. 

3. With all normal operations covered by 
one appropriations bill, the Nation was able 
with a minimum of difficulty to readjust its 
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spending program to meet the needs created 
by the unforeseen Korean conflict. 


RETAIN PRESENT SYSTEM 


This great improvement in Federal finance 
Was not established without effort. The idea 
had its opponents, and still does. As the 1951 
Congress convenes, there are reports from 
authoritative sources telling of attempts 
already under way to abandon the procedure 
during the present session, It should be 
remembered that the pressure of informed 
public opinion was instrumental in 
this great improvement possible. Continua- 
tion and further development of that senti- 
ment by the American people should result 
in its retention. 

In plain words, now is the time for tax- 
payers to write their Senators and Repre- 
ser tatives urging them to demand in Con- 
gress the continuation of the consolidated 
appropriations procedure for the normal op- 
erations of the Federal Government. If non- 
war expenditures are really to be held to the 
minimuza, this is a must.“ 


These editorials appear in papers from 
all sections of the country, 

Here is one from the Birmingham 
Post-Herald, Birmingham, Ala., taking 
the position that this country needs 
every possible weapon for the fight 
against inflationary spending and the 
omnibus appropriation bill is an effective 
weapon, 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald] 
PUT It ALL TOGETHER 

Some Members of Congress want to discard 
the omnibus appropriation bill procedure 
used for the first time last year. That would 
be a grave mistake. 

Economy-minded Senator ByrD, of Vir- 
ginia, says that, for the first time in 18 years, 
it enabled Congress to cut the administra- 
tion's total budget estimate. He puts the 
saving at over $2,000,000,000. 

Representative CANNON, of Missouri, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
confirms that figure and cites many ad- 
vantages of omnibus procedure. 

It permits earlier appropriation-bill reports 
to the House, where all spending measures 
must start. It gives committee members bet- 
ter understanding of what they’re doing. It 
holds down logrolling and protects the bill 
from amendments that would boost its size. 

This country needs every possible weapon 
for the battle against inflationary spending. 
The omnibus appropriations bill is an effec- 
tive weapon. 


One from the Missouri Farm Bureau 
News. Of course the Farm Bureau ap- 
proves it. 

[From the Missouri Farm Bureau News] 

KEEP THE SINGLE-PACKAGE PLAN 

The single-package appropriation plan 
which was instituted in the last Congress 
by the chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is worthy of support by 
the conservative-minded citizens of our Na- 
tion because It gives everyone an opportunity 
to know where the money will be spent. 
The Missouri Public Expenditure Survey 
strongly supports this plan. 

The plan of consolidating appropriations 
in a single measure has been characterized 
as “the most important reform in Federal 
fiscal procedure since adoption of the Budget 
Act in 1921.“ It enabled the Eighty-first 
Congress to reduce budget request by $2,000,< 
000,000 and is a proven and needed tool for 
reducing nondefense spending which is ab- 
solutely necessary in the battle against in- 
flation. 

The opponents of the plan maintain that 
the plan should be scrapped because details 
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of huge military budget for the coming fiscal 
year may not be presented immediately. 

It is the belief of the Missouri Public Ex- 
penditure Survey that the size of our mili- 
tary needs makes consolidation of nonmili- 
tary appropriations even more important to 
hold nondefense spending in check. 

Reverting to the multiple supply bill sys- 
tem would be a backward step by Congress, 
Our own form of government must have an 
informed citizenry to operate effectively. 
Under the piecemeal system it is dificult if 
not impossible for citizens to follow the 
handling of their tax dollars In the various 
appropriation measures, 

Under the single-package plan, citizens in 
peacetime can view all appropriations in a 
single measure, or in times of preparedness 
or war they can readily see how much is 
going to nondefense spending in relation to 
military spending. 

Let us keep the single-package system in 
operation. 


Here is one from the Washington Sun- 
day Star, in which it says: “Omnibus 
plan works.” $ 

Of course it works. That is why they 
want to get rid of it. As the editorial 
says, the spenders and the wasters do 
not like it. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star] 
THE OMNIBUS PLAN WORKS 


Chairman Canwon, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, is justified in his deter- 
mination to fight for retention by the new 
Congress of the omnibus appropriation plan. 
Although the idea still has its critics, there 
can be no doubt that the first test of the 
one-package bill during the past session 
resulted in substantial savings for the tax- 
payers. The plan, long advocated by Senator 
Byrpv, should work more smoothly in the 
future, with even better results. 

As Mr. Cannon pointed out in an inter- 
view, the outbreak of war in Korea came at 
a time when the single appropriation bill 
was still under consideration. A review of 
the whole appropriation picture was possi- 
ble, with special attention to nondefense 
items. In the end approximately $1,800,000,- 
090 was lopped off budget requests before the 
bill finally was approved. In addition, Con- 
gress directed the Budget Bureau to make 
further nondefense reductions totaling at 
least $550,000,000. Actually, the Bureau went 
$30,000,000 beyond that figure in making 
economies. Thus, more than $2,000,000,000 
was saved in all. 

This over-all cutting job was relatively 
easy, with all appropriations still pending 
in one bill. Under the old system of split- 
ting appropriations into nearly a score of 
separate measures, the Korean emergency 
would have found these bills in varying 
stages of progress, from the committee rooms 
to the floors of Congress. For example, in 
1949, the last year under the multiple-bill 
system, the last of the appropriation bills 
was not passed until the final day of the 
session, October 19. Some had been en- 
acted early in the session and others 
straggled along through the summer. 

Next year the need for belt-tightening on 
the part of nondefense agencies will be even 
more acute than it was this year. Billions 
more for defense will have to be appropriated 
and it is possible that changing conditions 
during the course of the session will neces- 
sitate drastic new defense expenditures not 
foreseeable today. Under the circumstances 
Congress would be well advised to keep all 
nondefense appropriations bundled up in a 


way that will facilitate reconsideration when- 


ever necessary. This is no time to return 
to inefficient and wasteful methods of ap- 
propriating Federal funds. 
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The Baltimore Sun, one of the great 
newspapers of the Nation, has repeatedly 
approved the single-bill procedure. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun] 
APPROPRIATION PROCEDURE 


Since Congress usually changed the appro- 
priations as listed in the budget, when the 
legislators had finished with their appro- 
priations they could only guess what total 
expenditures would be. Hence they did not 
know whether they had thrown the budget 
more out of balance than before, or less. 
With the estimates now provided a more 
accurate budget picture is available, and 
that is of the utmost importance. 

These and other advantages make the om- 
nibus appropriation bill preferable to the old 
system with a multiplicity of bills. 


Again, the Sun, in a subsequent edi- 
torial, further stressed the contribution 
of the consolidated bill in this respect: 


The fact is that the budget is much harder 
to understand when there are 12 separate 
appropriation bills than when there is 1 
bill. With 12 bills, each part may be un- 
derstandable, but nobody knows anything 
about the budget as a whole when Congress 
has passed the 12 bills. Members of the 
House and Senate themselves do not know. 

They only see pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that 
has not been put together. Congressmen 
may have trouble understanding it all when 
the 12 bills are combined into 1, but both 
they and the public do know something 
about the budgetary situation when they get 
through with that 1 bill. 

The omnibus bill should be continued. It 
not only facilitates an understanding of the 
budgetary situation but it also facilitates 
cuts in appropriations, as witness. the fact 
that a blanket cut was made in the bill 
recently passed. The very fact that a blanket 
cut was considered and passed in this in- 
stance shows that the new system is better 
suited to the needs of the present day. 


And an editorial from the Cleveland 
Press, of Cleveland, Ohio, stating flatly 
that if we want economy the omnibus 
bill is the way to get it. 


{From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press] 


Ir We REALLY WANT ECONOMY, AN OMNIBUS 
Bru Is THE War 


Some Members of Congress want to dis- 
card the omnibus appropriation bill proce- 
dure used for the first time last year. That 
would be a grave mistake. 

No convincing reason has been given for a 
return to the old system, under which a 
dozen major spending measures were con- 
sidered’ and passed separately. There are 
many good reasons for keeping the new one. 

Operation of the plan to gather all appro- 
priations into one bill can be improved in 
the light of last year’s experience. It didn't 
work perfectly on its first trial. But, from 
the taxpayers’ viewpoint, it worked plenty 
well enough to be a great success. 

Economy-minded Senator BYRD, of Virginia, 
says that, for the first time in 18 years, it 
enabled Congress to cut the administration’s 
total budget estimate. He puts the saving 
at over $2,000,000,000. 

Congressman CANNON, of Missouri, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
confirms that figure and cites many other 
advantages of the omnibus procedure. 

Among them: 

Permits earlier appropriation bill reports 
to start. 

Gives committee members better under- 
standing of what they’re doing. 

Holds down log-rolling and protects the 
bill from amendments that would boost its 
size. 


Enables citizens as a whole to get a clearer 
picture of the Government's fiscal operations 
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and offsets the spending pleas of pressure 
groups and special interests. 

Enables Congress to eliminate many dupli- 
cating and overlapping spending plans. It 
discourages, and last year blocked, the bad 
practice of attaching irrelevant riders to ap- 
propriations. 

To charges that the omnibus bill is un- 
wieldly CAN NON replies: “No one finds it 
unwieldy except those who oppose sanity 
and caution in formulating the greatest fiscal 
program on earth.” 

It’s true, he adds, that the plan has been 
criticized by Government bureaus on which 
it forced economies, and by lobbying in- 
terests which found it handicapped their 
efforts to slip through appropriations they 
favored or defeat others they opposed. But 
such criticism, he points out, is really testi- 
mony to the plan’s success. 

Now, more urgently than ever before, this 
country needs every possible weapon for the 
battle against inflationary ding. The 
omnibus appropriation bill is an effective 
weapon. It should be retained and wielded 
vigorously. 


And here is an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star to the effect 
that much of the opposition to the “one- 
shot” appropriation bill arises from its 
demonstrated success in reducing non- 
essential expenditures. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star] 
CURB ON NONESSENTIAL SPENDING 


Chairman Cannon, of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, has made a good defense 
of the single-package appropriation bill in 
an article for Tax Review, published by the 
Tax Foundation of New York. No defense 
of the plan should be necessary, of course, 
for any appropriating system that lops 
$2,000,000,000 off the Federal budget without 
damaging national security and that effects 
further reductions by nondefense agencies 
in times like these ought to receive unani- 
mous acclaim. Yet there has been occasional 
sniping at the omnibus plan, despite its 
manifest accomplishments. 

Mr. Cannon is right in his belief that much 
of the opposition arises because of the dem- 
onstrated success of one-shot appropriations. 
By lumping 11 major departmental appro- 
priation bills into one measure, the chances 
for behind-the-scenes log-rolling by pressure 
groups in or outside the Government are 
reduced. These groups generally met defeat 
when they tried to prevent certain budget 
cuts from becoming law. The money was 
saved and the country is the better off ad- 
ministratively and economically by reason of 
the savings. 

The need for a roadblock on nonessential 
spending is more acute today than it was 
when Congress last year began consideration 
of the budget requests. No method or device 
for holding nondefense appropriations to a 
minimum should be overlooked by the new 
Congress. Certainly the omnibus appropria- 
tion bill is a device that has proved itseif 
under test and that has earned the right to 
show what it can do in time of national 
emergency. 


Here is one from the New York Times, 
in which it discusses favorably the single- 
package bill, and favors its retention: 

[From the New York Times] 
Ir Coup WORK 


The congressional innovation last year of 
combining all regular appropriations into 
one omnibus bill, instead of passing a dozen 
separate measures for the various depart- 
ments and agencies, was a distinct advance 
in governmental procedure. Or at least it 
should have been. The principal arguments 
in favor of this experiment were that in this 
fashion Congress and the public could view 
Federal expenditures as a whole, and could 
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intelligently relate them to prospective reve- 
nue. 

But now the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, after only 1 year's experience with 
this new procedure, proposes to throw it 
overboard and go back to the old system. The 
reason given is that the new approach just 
“didn’t work.” The major complaint seems 
to have been that the omnibus measure was 
simply too large to be grasped in one fell 
swoop by ordinary mortals—particularly as 
the full Appropriations Committee reported 
it to the House with only the most perfunc- 
tory consideration. The bill in its original 
form called for expenditures of more than 
$29,000,000,000, consisted of 425 pages of 
legislation, and was accomplished by a report 
of 337 pages. When the Members of the 
House received this measure they were pretty 
well floored by it, and their understanding 
of it was not improved by the high-pressure 
methods used in the drive to get it through. 
The net result was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, a feeling that the House had lost control 
of appropriations, and the move culminating 
in this week’s decision—in which, it must be 
added, a clash of personalities played its part. 

While sympathizing with the difficulties 
of handling a bill of this magnitude, we are 
convinced that the House Appropriations 
Committee has made a mistake in reverting 
to the old procedure. The problems that 
were met in the first year of the omnibus 
system could be ironed out if there were truly 
a desire to do so, The full Appropriations 
Committee could give much more time than 
it did last year to each chapter of the bill, 
and so could the House as a whole; and the 
measure still could be ready for the Senate 
by mid-April. Furthermore, there is no 
reason why the Senate could not hold its 
own subcommittee hearings while the 
measure was still being considered in the 
House. 

The whole procedure could become both 
more thorough and more expeditious—but 
there must be the will to make it so. Me- 
chanical devices—such as the one-package 
appropriation bill—alone cannot cure the 
evil of reckless, disorganized, political spend- 
ing, but they can be of great help if they 
are properly used. We would like to see the 
House reject the action of its Appropriations 
Committee and give the consolidated appro- 
priations bill another trial run in the public 
interest. 


Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield with pleasure 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD, Is it not true that 
practically all the cuts effected in the 
general appropriation act of last year 
were cuts made in the various subcom- 
mittees? Practically all of the cuts? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. The biggest 
cut was made right on the floor of this 
House, made possible solely by the 
omnibus plan of report. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did the gentleman 
from Missouri, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, vote for that cut 
on the floor of the House? 

Mr. CANNON. I voted for a similar 
proposition to reduce expenditures, but 
I did not approve the method of that 
particular amendment which asked the 
executive department to do the cutting 
instead of the legislative department, 
whose duty it is under the Constitution. 
The gentleman will never find me voting 
for increases. The gentleman from New 
Jersey cannot say as much. 

Mr. CANFIELD. No. I sponsored an 
amendment to raise the bill in one place 
$1,000,000 for the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Member after Member who voted against 
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that amendment told me later on he re- 
gretted his action and had he known that 
things were projecting themselves as 
they were they would have voted for the 
amendment. It was a great mistake. 

Mr. CANNON. That is just one of the 
innumerable instances in all the votes 
cast by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
from the subcommittee on up. Ninety 
percent of the gentleman's votes were in 
favor of increases and against cuts. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Let me say this to 
my chairman: I opposed vigorously on 
the floor of the House a request for 
$3,000,000 for that monstrosity on the 
banks of the Potomac, the Freedom Fair. 
Twice my distinguished chairman voted 
with me, but then he was called down 
to the White House on that proposition 
and he came back here and voted for 
that $3,000,000, half of which was dis- 
sipated. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a statement 
for which there is no foundation what- 
ever. 

Mr. CANFIELD. What is the truth? 

Mr. CANNON. I was never called 
down to the White House on that propo- 
sition or any similar proposition; and I 
consistently, as I will show later as I 
proceed with my remarks, have voted 
against every increase in the entire year 
in the subcommittee and elsewhere. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman says he did not vote for it in 
the House because he did not like the 
technique. 

Mr. CANNON. The Taber amend- 
ment? 

I was not against the cut, because I 
had an amendment to make the cut. 
Not for the Executive to make the cut 
but for the Congress to make it through 
the exercise of its constitutional privi- 
lege instead of abdicating its rights un- 
der the Constitution and asking the 
Executive to do it. Members on that 
side have continually criticized the Ex- 
ecutive, and still they turn over to him 
their vested duties to cut appropriations. 

Here is an editorial from the Tulsa 
Tribune of Tulsa, Okla., warning that if 
we are not watchful, one of the gains 
made in the reorganization of Congress 
will be lost in this session. Some Demo- 
crats and some Republicans are pecking 
aray at the one-package appropriation 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune] 

WATCH CONGRESS ON THIS ONE 

If we are not watchful, one of the gains 
made in the reorganization of Congress will 
be lost at this session. Some Democrats and 
some Republicans are pecking away at the 
one-package appropriation bill that is now 
the order. They want to return to the old 
system of multiple bills under which Mem- 
bers may put riders for their pet proposals 
on general measures. 

Oklahoma has two Representatives on the 
committee that will make a preliminary 
decision concerning this matter. They are 
Representatives SCHWABE and STIGLER, of the 
first and second districts. We hope they 
will vote to give the omnibus scheme a thor- 
ough trial, which it has not yet had. 

The economy of the country is better pro- 
tected when all may see at a glance the size 
of the total appropriations bill. There will be 
less “pork” in such a bill because there will 
be less logrolling between interests willing 
to trade votes on minor money bilis which, 
in the aggregate, are great additional bur- 
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dens. There need be no unusual delays in 
passing the necessary legislation and the re- 
sponsibility for scanning the budget will be 
spread evenly. 

If we go back to the old system we will 
invite more deficit spending, we will en- 
throne the subcommittee chairmen again, 
who, frequently, as ex-Senator Thomas once 
boasted he did, hold up the whole business 
o Government until they win their p-t 
appropriations in committees of just a few 
members. 

We're in for a storm. The wise captains 
battea down the hatches at such a moment. 
They don’t open everything to the wind. 
Streamlining Congress will help it hold a 
steadier course, That's just business sense. 


Then I have here a statement from 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. For the 
purpose of the record, will the gentle- 
man from Missouri tell which Demo- 
crats are the spenders and supported 
the doing away with the one-package 
bill? 

Mr. CANNON. That I will leave to the 
gentleman. If he wants to see the list, 
I have been told that it was published 
in the Washington Post the next morn- 
ing after the vote on the proposition. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I do not 
care to see the list, but I would like for 
the gentleman from Missouri to insert 
that as part of his remarks in the RECORD. 
He has called those people who voted to 
do away with the one-package bill the 
spenders, 

Mr. CANNON. That is right. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am ask- 
ing him to list me and all the others 
who supported that in the RECORD as part 
of his remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. That is easy. I chal- 
lenge the gentleman from Indiana to 
find any man in the United States, who 
wants hand-outs from congressional ap- 
propriations, lobbyists who want to get 
their hands into the Federal Treasury, 
bureaus who want to extend their juris- 
diction, personnel, and expenditures who 
are not opposed to the one-package bill. 
Of course, there may be some partisans 
allied with them, but you can be sure that 
every one of those fellows is against it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me further? 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. My distinguished 
chairman referred to the issue of the 
Washington Post of the morning after 
the defeat of the one-package bill. I 
recall that article very clearly. If Iam 
not mistaken, it contained a comment by 
the chairman of the committee to the 
efect that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the majority leader 
(Mr. McCormack], and the minority 
leader [Mr. Martin of Massachusetts] 
ali ganged up on him in respect to the 
vote in the committee and that it was 
a combination too much for him to 
defeat. 

Mr. CANNON. What I said was that 
no amount of opposition to the bill 
would have had any effect on the bill 
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but for the practically unanimous vote 
of the Republicans on the committee. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did not the gentle- 
man mention, among others, the major- 
ity leader? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman seems 
to be making that statement. I do not 
make it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. You did make it in 
the Washington Post on the day after 
the defeat of the measure. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is 
making it; I say again I do not make it. 
But I do make the statement that but 
for the -practically unanimous opposi- 
tion of the Republican Party to this 
needed reform, which reduced expendi- 
tures over two and a half billions, the 
bill would still be in operation, and but 
for tha? bitter attack on economy we 
would have this year reported out all 
nondefense appropriation bills before the 
Easter holidays and we would have made 
reductions and savings that will not be 
made without it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 

ot me insert at this point in the Recorp 
the Washington Post article to which I 
have alluded? 

Mr.CANNON. I would be glad to have 
the gentleman insert anything he wants 
to insert in his own time. 

Mr. STEFAN. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman does 
not want to leave the impression that it 
was a unanimous vote on the Republi- 
can side of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, does he? 

Mr. CANNON. I certainly do not. 
And I thank the gentleman for calling 
my attention to that inadvertent omis- 
sion. May I say that one of the most 
outstanding votes I have ever observed in 
my tenure here in the House here was 
the vote of the abie, and conscientious 
gentleman from Nebraska who voted for 
this much-needed reform. He served 
with. distinction as chairman of one of 
the great subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the Eightieth 
Congress. He knows as well as anyone 
else, if not better than anyone else, the 
advantages of this check on appropria- 
tions. There is no more eminent states- 
man in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing the citation 
of authorities, here is a statement from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, representing the or- 
ganized business interests of the Nation. 
They say emphatically that the one- 
package bill is a means of effecting econ- 
omy and they urge its retention: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

At our recent annual meeting, much was 
said about the excessive demands being 
made upon the financial resources of our 
citizens. Our members held that the broad- 
ening undertakings of the Government are 
a menace to our economic stability. But 
they also the pressures exerted by 
State and local authorities on the Congress 
for Federal funds, 

We are trying to be realistic about the 
matter. We believe that the majority of both 
parties in Congress dislike the continuance 
of deficit financing. The only way to stop 
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it is to curtail Federal services and to post- 
pone many projects, desirable as they may 
be, until our financial house is in order. 

So we have directed an urgent appeal to 
8,700 officials of our member commercial and 
trade organizations, and to the presidents 
of more than 21,000 business corporations, 
We have asked them to do two things: 

1. Use their influence to keep local inter- 
ests, including public authorities, from seek- 
ing Federal appropriations. 

2. Work with their newspapers and com- 
munity organizations to obtain editorial sup- 
port for and public acceptance of a rigid 
economy program. 

We believe that the House, in passing H. R. 
7786, made a commendable move in consoli- 
dating major appropriations and in reducing 
the total of those appropriations below the 
1951 budget proposals. 

We sincerely hope that the Appropriations 
Committee will not only hold the ground 
thus gained, but will find still further op- 
portunities for economy. 


Here is a further statement, by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
to the same effect, in which it empha- 
sizes the effect of the one-package ap- 
propriation bill in modernizing the fiscal 
machinery and rendering it more re- 
sponsible to the needs for reduced spend- 
ing at this critical time: 


THE SINGLE APPROPRIATION BILL: A FORWARD 
STEP IN MODERNIZING CONGRESSIONAL FISCAL 
MACHINERY 


A move is afoot in Congress as this is 
written to abandon the single or omnibus 
appropriation procedure inaugurated a year 
ago, and to return to the archaic piecemeal 
appropriation process used by Congress ever 
since the early 1800's. 

If this move should succeed, it would wipe 
out what many believe to be a sound pro- 
cedural reform in congressional handling of 
budgetary issues. Moreover, it would weaken 
the power of Congress to hold down exces- 
sive Government spending at a time when 
the pressures for such spending are a real 
threat to our national security. 

Let us examine briefly the facts behind this 
issue. 

The methods by which Congress has tra- 
ditionally sought to determine the annual 
fiscal programs of the Federal Government 
are incredibly haphazard. For one thing, 
Congress deals with expenditures and rev- 
enues not as two related parts of a single 
integrated fiscal package, but as entirely 
separate items. This is a procedure unthink- 
able to any State legislature, or modern 
municipal governing body, or the board of 
directors of any private industry. The Eight- 
ieth Congress attempted to remedy this de- 
fect by setting up a legislative budget ceil- 
ing by means of which total expenditures 
were to be kept within the limits of available 
revenues. The Eighty-first Congress came 
along and scuttled this budget-ceiling de- 
vice. 

But the Eighty-first Congress made par- 
tial amends last year for this delinquency 
when it brought all departmental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1951 into a 
single or omnibus appropriation bill. This 
replaced the old system under which Con- 
gress split its annual grants of spending 
authority for the Government into a dozen 
or more separate, unrelated departmental ap- 
propriation bills. This reform was brought 
about by a bipartisan group led by Senators 
Bygn and Butter and Chairman Cannon, of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 

The move was hailed by many civic and 
taxpayers’ groups, including this council, as 
a step toward much-needed modernizing of 
congressional budgetary procecure. 


FAULTS OF THE OLD MULTIBILL SYSTEM 


The old system of multiple appropriation 
bills had three basic faults: 
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1. Congress never had any comprehensive 
idea of the total score «f its money measures 
until the last bill was passed. In other 
words, Congressmen never knew, when they 


were voting for the bills, whether they would 


add up to a balanced budget or even come 
within a mile of it. 

2. It bred and encouraged continuance of 
duplication, overlapping, overmanning and 
overspending among the vast, sprawling ag- 
gregation of bureaus and agencies making up 
the Federal Government. 

3. It provided a perpetual field day for 
the spenders through its wide-open invita- 
tion to log-rolling. 


SINGLE BILL BRINGS ADVANTAGES 

The first year’s experience with the single 
appropriation bill has demonstrated the 
worth of the new process. To be sure, some 
flaws have developed, but they do not ap- 
pear to be inherent in the system and can 
be corrected in time by capable and sympa- 
thetic leadership, The chief advantages of 
the single bill are these: 

1. It enables Congress to know definitely, 
as it considers the legislation, the sum total 
of appropriations recommended for the year, 
and the relation of the various individual 
appropriations to the whole. From the time 
the single bill is reported by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee until it is finally 
passed by both Houses, its total figure cover- 
ing all departmental appropriations for the 
ensuing year stands as a constant guide to 
show whether a balanced budget is achiev- 
able, or if not, how much more tax revenue 
will be required to bring it into balance. 

2. It places a reasonable effective check 
upon logrolling by special spending inter- 
ests, particularly when the measure is up 
before the whole House or Senate. A good 
example is found in the House action on the 
1951 rivers and harbors appropriation. 
Under the old system, “pork barrel” devotees 
usually succeeded in getting funds for pet 
projects added to this and other public 
works appropriations by amendment on the 
House floor. Under the omnibus bill last 
year, however, the House actually cut $1,800,- 
000 from its committee’s recommended 
amount for rivers and harbors. 

3. The handling of appropriations under 
the single bill makes it easier for an at- 
tentive, conscientious Congress to eliminate 
duplicating and overlapping appropriations. 

4. The single bill affords a better oppor- 
tunity for the economy forces in Congress to 
concentrate on ob over-all reduction 
when the appropriations are brought before 
the whole House or Senate. This conclusion 
is supported by the statistics of House action 
on regular departmental appropriations for 
the past 5 years. In the first four of those 
years, under the old system, the House 
approved larger total appropriations than 
its Appropriations Committee had recom- 
mended. Last year, however, the House ef- 
fected a sizable reduction from its com- 
mittee’s recommendations for fiscal year 
1951. 


FAULTS OF NEW SYSTEM CAN BE CORRECTED 
The first year’s experience also revealed 
some faults in the working of the new system. 
This has even prompted a few economy- 
minded leaders of Congress to question 
whether the omnibus appropriation device 
should be continued. Objective study tends 
to show, however, that these faults are not 
inherent in the new process, but can be cor- 
rected in time if the effort is made to do so. 
It is argued that last year’s single appro- 
priation bill was rushed through by the 
House Appropriations Committee, particu- 
larly in the final stage of committee action, 
and that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee when marking up the Senate version 
of the bill paid little heed to the sound pur- 
poses behind the single-appropriation con- 
cept. All this is true, but the fault lay not 
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with the new system; it lay, rather, with the 
House and Senate committee leadership. It 
is hoped that these leaders are now resolved 
to correct these deficiencies. 

Objectors on the House side claim that 
the single bill encouraged absenteeism dur- 
ing the long period of debate on the bill by 
the whole House. The record, however, 
seems to show that House floor action on 
appropriation measures has always been 
plagued by absenteeism. Indeed, attend- 
ance on the average was better last year than 
in previous years. 

Furthermore, in those instances when at- 
tendance was high under the old system, it 
was often because the spenders had flocked 
to the floor to vote on pet projects. Last 
year attendance was best during roll calls 
on reduction amendments when many 
Members found it prudent to be on the 
floor to vote for such amendments, 

CONCLUSION 

The single-appropriation process should 
be kept, and attempts to water it down or 
sidetrack it should be resisted. However, 
its friends should seek constantly to improve 
and strengthen its use, both in the activities 
of the Appropriations Committees and on the 
floor of the House and Senate. 


Here is a statement by the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York 
in which it says that advocates of econ- 
omy in government are shocked and 
astounded by the action of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in abolishing the 
single appropriation: 

CoMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Advocates of economy in government are 
shocked and astounded by the action of 
your committee abolishing the single appro- 
priations bill and returning to the extrava- 
gant multibill method. The Commerce and 
Industry Association, joining with a num- 
ber of other groups in the country con- 
cerned with the cost of government, calls 
on your committee to reconsider this action. 
Lacking a reversal, we strongly urge the 
full House of Representatives to overrule the 
committee. 

At the very time when the President and 
the country’s other leaders are calling 
on every citizen for self-sacrifice and are 
promising much higher taxes to pay for 
rearmament, the House committee clearly 
demonstrates that politics as usual and ap- 
propriations for each Congressman’s pet 
projects are to prevail. This action will 
cripple the whole appropriations procedure, 
which was one of the prime recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 

Many Congressmen, who recently raised 
a great cry when the President submitted 
his budget containing not only important 
defense measures but the largest nondefense 
spending proposals in history, now are favor- 
ing this measure which will let nondefense 
expenditures run rampant. 

Proponents of the return to the 12 money 
bill system base their case on the argu- 
ment that a single bill is too complicated. 
Logical minds will find it difficult to under- 
stand how 12 separate bills will be any 
simpler, except that it will no longer be 
necessary for appropriations to be considered 
in a coordinated manner; each department 
and special interest thus can have oppor- 
tunity to obtain funds for self-serving pur- 
poses. 

The single appropriations bill made it pos- 
sible to bring total appropriations before 
the taxpayers in one package. The old multi- 
bill method now sought to be revived, was 
politically expedient because it was prac- 
tically impossble for anyone to determine 
the exact totals of all the appropriations. 

A prime example of the lack of appropria- 
tion information available to taxpayers was 
presented to tl s association last September. 
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A ter Congress had passed the first supple- 
mental defense appropriation bill we re- 
quested information concerning total appro- 
priations for the fiscal year. The only in- 
formation the Bureau of the Budget could 
supply was an outline of the budget as sub- 
mitted to Congress in January, 8 months 
earlier, plus the news releases reporting the 
requests for supplemental funds. The Bu- 
reau said it would be some time before it 
would be able to determine the total amounts 
appropriated by Congress. When the Bureau 
of the Budget is unable to make the cal- 
culation with any degree of promptitude the 
problem for taxpayers is apparent. To divide 
the single appropriation measure into 12 
separate bills will further complicate this 
problem. 

The Commerce and Industry Association 
urges that the action of the House Appro- 
priations Committee be reversed in the in- 
terest of the general welfare of the whole 
country. 


Again, here is a statement by the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association, the State 
of my good friend from New Jersey, in 
which it refers to the abandonment of 
the single-package appropriation bill and 
as a return to the quill pen and three 
legged stool in an adding-machine age 
of government: 


ACTION NEEDED—New JERSEY TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Is Congress likely to return to the quill pen 
and three-legged stool method of appropriat- 
ing for today’s adding-machine age of gov- 
ernment? 

This reference to antiquated financing is 
employed by Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, to describe the 
cumbersome appropriations procedure which 
Congress used prior to 1950. This involved 
the individual enactment of a number of 
separate appropriations bills to provide the 
billions of dollars expended annually by the 
Federal Government. 

The 1951 Congress adopted the consolidat- 
ed appropriations procedure. It wrapped up 
in a single package all appropriations for the 
normal operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus the financial picture could be 
viewed as a whole by legislators, public offi- 
cials, and citizens. 

Last year accomplishments by Congress 
under the new method included the whit- 
tling of more than $2,000,000,000 in spend- 
ing requests and the direction of another 
half-billion dollar slash in the over-all total, 
In addition, the measure placed the Nation's 
fiscal plans in such order that it was possible 
to make quickly the adjustments that were 
required when war developed in Korea. 

Despite these and many other benefits, 
Washington information indicates there is a 
move to persuade the appropriations com- 
mittees to return to the multiple supply bills. 
This would lead back to the time when not 
even the Congressmen could be sure until the 
final days of each session how much had been 
appropriated. 

The outspoken citizen support which 
helped bring about the improvement in con- 
gressional appropriations procedure last year 
is being summoned again to encourage its 
retention. The New Jersey Taxpayer Associa- 
tion, through its committee on Federal af- 
fairs, is urging citizens to write their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen and ask their support 
for the modern single package appropriations 
bill for the normal operations of Government. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. y 

Mr. CANFIELD. I talked with the 
gentleman responsible for that state- 
ment and he has admitted to me he did 
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not have all of the facts before him when 
he made that statement. 

Mr. CANNON. All right. In fair- 
ness to the gentleman I will put his state- 
ment in the Recorp. And if he has any 
facts that do not warrant it, we shall be 
glad to also include them in the Recorp. 

Here is a statement by the National 
Association of Manufacturers warmly 
approving the omnibus appropriation 
bill and assuring us of their belief that 
the omnibus appropriation bill con- 
stitutes an effective instrument for the 
efficient apportionment of the millions 
we have to spend. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: As chairman of the 
Government Spending Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, I desire 
to compliment you on your vigorous defense 
of the omnibus appropriation bill and to 
pledge you our continued support in main- 
taining such a worth-while change in con- 
gressional fiscal procedure. 

No one can challenge successfully the va- 
lidity of your declaration that the new pro- 
cedure has served to tighten congressional 
control over the Nation’s purse strings by 
presenting to all Members a composite pic- 
ture simultaneously of how much money it 
is planned to spend and where it will be 
spent, 

In this emergency and confronted by stag- 
gering defense appropriations which present 
a new threat to the future financial integrity 
of the Nation, I believe it is essential that 
Congress utilize every instrument of precau- 
tion, and the omnibus appropriation bill cer- 
tainly is such an instrument. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
went on record in suport of the revised pro- 
cedure in April 1949. The association be- 
lieves that, while some difficulties remain to 
be resolved, the one big bill has more than 
justified its essentiality. We would consider 
it a serious error to revert to a procedure 
which over the years proved itself to be so 
inefficient, so subject to outside pressures, 
and so costly to the taxpayer. 

I have read with interest and approval 
your recent declarations on the need for 
economizing to assure some semblance of 
economic stability during the current emer- 
gency. We believe that the omnibus appro- 
priation bill constitutes an effective instru- 
ment for the efficient apportionment of the 
billions we have to spend. 

LEWIS A. DIBBLE, 
Chairman, Government Spending 
Committee. 


Here is one from ABC. It speaks of 
the frequency with which economy is 
praised these days in Washington. 

Oh, yes; every Member of Congress 
favors economy when he goes before the 
voters of his State, but their statements 
do not jibe with their votes and when 
they get a chance to run the sword be- 
nea‘h the third rib of the reform bill, it 
is not neglected. 

ABC, ROBERT MONTGOMERY SPEAKING 


First, a formula for saving ourselves more 
than $2,000,000,000, 

I spent Tuesday of this week in Washing- 
ton, D. C. One of the words being spoken 
most often these days in Washington is 
“economy.” The word echoes and reechoes 
through the Halls of Congress. Everyone 
talks economy. 

A Republican leader, with a great show of 
earnestness, proclaims: “We must have econ- 
omy in Government. We must stop this 
waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 

A Democratic leader, with an equal show 
of sincerity, declares: “Economy in Govern- 
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ment is our aim * * * a balanced 
budget * the cutting of nondefense 
spending to the bone.” 

I talked to leaders of both parties on Cap- 
itol Hill. I listened to these repeated ex- 
pressions of devotion to the great principle 
of economy. And then I looked around to 
see just how all these fine words were being 
translated into action. 

I am sorry to report to you they are not 
being translated into action. When it comes 
to economy, too many of our officials in 
public service are rendering only lip service. 

But I can report to them that the Amer- 
ican people are mad—fighting mad—fed up 
with the continued and mounting waste of 
their tax money. 

The American people don't object to legit- 
imate expenditures. They make no protest 
over the cost of national self-defense, even 
though that figure is in the stratosphere. 

But they do object violently to the spend- 
ing of their money where they know it can be 
saved. They do object to nondefense ex- 
penditures they know to be nonproductive 
and unnecessary. They object to politicians 
in Congress—who talk economy while per- 
mitting waste, who roll out the pork barrel, 
who knuckle under to pressure groups, who 
slap the taxpayer's back with one hand while 
Picking his pocket with the other. 

Something happened in Washington last 
week which was more than stupid—it was a 
shocking betrayal of the cause of economy 
in Government. That was the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee on the 
single-package appropriation bill. 

The bill was defeated by a vote of 31 to 
18—defeated by a strange alliance of Repub- 
licans and New Deal Democrats. 

Last year this economy measure saved 
more than 82.000, 000,000. It had the un- 
qualified backing of experts on Government 
finance, of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, and of every citizen who has ever made 
out a family household budget. 

Why was it defeated? The answer lies in 
one word—politics, 

Many people who hear me over these 279 
stations constantly ask, What can I do, what 
specific action can I take as a citizen? This 
is a time in which every citizen interested 
in saving his country from bankruptcy 
should make himself heard. Wire your Con- 
gressman. Wire your Senator. Tell him to 
put back that single-package appropriation 
bill in the name of economy and in the name 
of good government. The cost of the wires 
will be worth it, It will save us more than 
$2,000,000,000. 


And here is one of the finest analyses 
of all. A measured discussion of the 
entire issue by one of the outstanding 
women of America carried in the Wash- 
ington Daily News:“ 

[Margaret CHASE Smir l1 the Washington 
Daily News] 

OMNIBUS BUDGET BILL Is BLESSING TO THE 
TAXPAYER 


The prize of the économy advocates in 
Congress—the single, or omnibus, appropria- 
tion bill—is in jeopardy in this Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress after its trial run in the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

There is a vigorous drive under way to 
abandon this system of putting all of the 
appropriations in one big bill. The aim is 
to return to the expensive and obsolete 
method of having several separate appropria- 
tion bills. 

I am against this movement. I am for the 
omnibus appropriation bill, particularly now 
when there will be such great pressure to 
pass appropriation bills hurriedly on the 
argument that we must act fast to get our 
defenses up. 

I certainly see some weaknesses and short- 
comings in the single appropriation bill as 
it worked last year. But surely the faults 
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cannot be attributed to lack of speedy ac- 
tion or tardiness. The failures must be laid 
to the House and Senate leadership. It’s 
not a weakness of the system. It’s a weakness 
of the men who legislate or, more accurately, 
appropriate. 8 

In judging whether the single appropria- 
tion bill system should be retained, we 
should review some of the arguments pro 
and con. The greatest argument in its 
favor is that since it puts all of the appro- 
priations together, each Senator and Rep- 
resentative can know better just how much 
money he is voting to appropriate and lay 
on the back of the taxpayers. 

That makes good sense. I remember when 
I was a housewife and had to operate on a 
household budget. There was just so much 
money available to spend for running the 
house and I had to keep that in mind to 
stay within the budget. The single appro- 
priation bill performs this function for Mem- 
bers of Congress. It stands as a constant 
guide as to whether a balanced budget is 
being achieved or can be achieved and, if 
not, how much more we will have to raise 
taxes to get a balanced budget or bring the 
budget back into balance. 

The single appropriation bill makes it 
easier for Congress to detect and eliminate 
duplicating and overlapping appropriations. 
It checks “pork barrel“ logrolling. It gives 
the advocates of economy a much better 
chance of getting over-all reductions. 

The record proves this. For the first time 
in 5 years the House last year made a sizable 
reduction from the amount reported out by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The big argument against the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill system is the time that it 
takes. That is an argument to be leveled 
more properly at those who control the cal- 
endar and the debate on legislation. They 
say it encouraged absenteeism. But attend- 
ance last year was better than average and 
disproves this argument. 

Regarding attendance prior to the single 
appropriation bill, it was the spenders who 
made it a point to be present to get their 
pet projects through. In contrast, the best 
attendance last year was during roll call votes 
on reduction amendments, 

There are rough edges to the single appro- 
priation bill system, as there are to any new 
system. All new systems need polishing up 
as experience dictates. That applies to the 
omnibus bill system. It should be retained 
and improved with revisions. It is one of our 
best hopes for efficient, business like opera- 
tion of our Government on expenditures and 
taxes. 


The Newark Daily News of Newark, 
N. J., also says that the abandonment of 
the one bill is a step backward. 

[From the Newark (N. J.) Daily News] 
A STEP BACKWARD 

After 1 year's trial by Congress the plan 
of combining all appropriations in one bill 
is slated for discard by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Return to the archaic 
method of having 10 or more money bills 
separately considered was voted by a large 
majority of the members on the ground 
that the plan was not workable. A year ago 
it was acclaimed as much needed moderniza- 
tion of budgetary procedure. 

One result that may be looked for if the 
House and Senate approves the committee's 
recommendation will be a weakening of the 
congressional power to hold down excessive 
Government spending and in eliminating 
duplicated and overlapping appropriations, 
It will make over-all reductions difficult and, 
worst of all, it will open the way again to 
pork-barrel logrolling. 

In connection with the last mentioned 
evil it is noteworthy that with the single 
bill as a comprehensive guide, the House 
economy-minded Members were able last 
year to have $1,800,000,000 sliced from the 
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committee’s rivers and harbors proposals. 
That in itself is enough to explain the plan’s 
unpopularity with the spenders. They 
would rather kill it than try to correct any 
flaws it may have. 


The Chicago Daily News in an excerpt 
from an editorial concedes there are 
arguments for and against the one-pack- 
age bill, but points out that the impor- 
tant one at the moment is that each 
committee having an appropriation 
measure will be able to pass the buck 
to another for any failure to effect large 
over-all economies, 


[From the Chicago Daily News] 
CONGRESS DAWDLES 


It is shocking to note that although Con- 
gress convened January 3, the House Appro- 
priations Committee met for the first time 
Monday. The members voted to discard the 
new one-package appropriations bill and 
revert to the old system of acting on the 
budget in 10 or 15 separate bills. 

There are arguments for and against this 
system. But the important one at the mo- 
ment is that each committee handling an ap- 
propriation measure will be able to pass the 
buck to another for any failure to effect large 
over-all economies, * 


Here is one from the Bowling Green 
Times in which it says that the repeal 
of this method is a serious setback to 
the economy of the Nation and will cost 
ae taxpayers plenty of money in the 
end: 


[From the Bowling Green (Mo.) Times] 
OMNIBUS BUDGET KILLED 


The House Appropriations Committee 
killed the one-package system of handling 
the Federal budget and renewed the polit- 
ical pork-barrel method of handling Federal 
appropriations. 

The one-package system originally pro- 
mulgated by Congressman CLARENCE CANNON 
was designed to permit the Federal budget 
to be handled all together so Congress could 
see the whole picture at one time. The 
result was that Congress knew exactly how 
much it was appropriating and resulted in 
material savings. 

Under the piecemeal plan the Congress 
was required to vote on each appropriation 
individually without knowledge of what 
other appropriations would later be required, 
5705 resulted in waste and over appropria- 

ion. 

The repeal of this method is a serious set- 
back to the economy of the Nation and, no 
doubt, will cost the taxpayers plenty of 
money in the end. 


Also an editorial from the Toledo 
Blade, Toledo, Ohio, insisting that Con- 
gress could hardly have picked a worse 
year to quit the one-package appropria- 
tion bill. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade] 2 
A STEP BACKWARD 3 


Congress could hardly have picked a worse 
year to quit the one-package appropriation 
bill and return to the haphazard procedure 
of a dozen or more separately voted spend- 
ing bills. For with inflation—to which the 
Federal budget is the key—a national threat 
second only to Communist imperialism, it’s 
more than ever essential that lawmakers 
have a clear idea of what is being spent in 
terms of what is coming into the Treasury. 

The one-package method, which Congress 
tried last year for the first time, gave such 
an idea. House and Senate Appropriation 
Committees tied all departmental spending 
measures into one big package so that on the 
floor Congressmen could know before voting 
a dime what the over-all spending total 
looked like. This way, barring emergencies, 
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there could be no “slipping into” deficits, as 
was natural under the old dibs-and-dabs 
appropriation system. The lawmakers 
would be able to check outlays against esti- 
mated revenues at one time, and on this 
basis vote the big appropriation fully aware 
of the fiscal consequences, 

While there is some doubt as to how much 
economy the new method brought last year— 
we aren't taking into account, of course, the 
unforeseen spending that followed the 
Korean War—its effect would certainly seem 
to have heen wholesome. Senator Byrrp, for 
example, claims that it saved taxpayers more 
than $2,000,000,000, 

To be sure, the omnibus appropriation was 
no panacea for chronic deficits in our budg- 
ets. And admittedly, it was a cumbersome 
piece of legislation to handle on the floors. 
But, cumbersome or no, it did tend to make 
deficit spending less easy to disguise and thus 
served to prod economy efforts in areas where 
spending might safely be trimmed. Notable 
defects, such as requiring a veto of the whole 
package if the President wanted to veto an 
individual item, could certainly have been 
remedied. 

But the scrapping of the one-package 
method altogether by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee would seem a definite step 
backward, especially at a time when Con- 
gress must bring spending and revenues into 
as close a balance as possible if inflation is 
to be checked. 


One from the Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, calling attention to the fact 
that for the second time in this still 
young. Congress a House committee in 
discarding the single bill has voted to 
turn back the clock, 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin] 


TRIUMPH FoR BACK SCRATCHING 


For the second time in this still young 
Congress a House committee has voted to 
turn the clock back. First the last Congress’ 
reform in making it imposible for the Rules 
Committee arbitrarily to bottle up a bill 
was upset, and now the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has thrown out the single appropria- 
tion bill plan in favor of a dozen different 
bills, 

The single appropriation bill was used only 
once, and the “pork barrel” boys apparently 
didn't like it. It was a device urged by 
economy-minded Congressmen to enable the 
lawmakers to get a rounded view of how 
much money there was to spend and how it 
could best be spent. Any housewife on a 
budget who doesn't follow that practice 
finds herself suddenly wondering what hit 
the family purse. 

It may be more trouble to operate on the 
single appropriation plan; passing of the 
budget may take a little longer; but this 
argument and others raised against it hardly 
outweigh the sound sense involved. There 
was no politics in the committee’s action. 
Republicans and Democrats were on the side 
eager to get rid of an impediment to spending 
for pet projects regardless of the national 
welfare. Back scratchers and “pork barrel” 
rollers frolic on either side of the political 
street. 


Here is one from the Daily News, 
Washington, D. C., which corroborates 
what was said in a formal editorial, 
Spenders’ Victory. It counts the aban- 
donment of the one-package appropria- 
tion bill as a spenders’ victory; in other 
words, the spenders won a victory and 
the taxpayers have taken a licking. 
[From the Washington (D. C.)] Daily News] 

SPENDERS’ VICTORY 

The Constitution gives Congress the duty 
of controlling the Government's purse 
strings. Congress does this badly, 
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The Government's vast growth and enor- 
mous spending activities make it constantly 
more important that this duty be done well. 

There have been two hopeful recent plans 
for better control of the purse strings. Both 
have been abandoned. 

First was the legislative budget plan, made 
law by the La Follette-Monroney Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 

It required House and Senate to agree, 
early in each annual session, on a spending 
ceiling for the next fiscal year and to hold 
total appropriations within the ceiling or, 
failing that, to make up the deficit by new 
taxes. 

This plan, though still in the law, is a dead 
letter. After two half-hearted attempts, con- 
gressional leaders termed it impractical and 
stopped even trying to comply with it. 

Last year there was the omnibus appropri- 
ations bill plan. Instead of considering and 
passing separately a dozen or more major 
spending measures, Congress gathered them 
together in a single package. 

From the taxpayers’ viewpoint, this plan 
worked well. It gave Congress and the peo- 
ple a clearer more comprehensive picture of 
the Government's fiscal operations. It cut 
out a lot of duplicating or conflicting spend- 
ing proposals. It held down logrolling. Sen- 
ator BTnp, of Virginia, and Representative 
CaNNon, of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, say it made pos- 
sible savings of over $2,000,000,000. 

It deserved continued use. 

Yet majorities on the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees have now voted 
to ditch this plan. They're going back to the 
old system under which those dozen or more 
big spending bills were considered separate- 
ly, with small regard to their relationship to 
each other or to Government revenues. 

The old system was bad enough when Goy- 
ernment budgets were less than a tenth their 
present size. It's far more dangerous now, 
when this country is threatened with disas- 
ter caused by inflationary spending. 

Chairman CANNON, who fought hard to 
keep the omnibus bill plan, says that the old 
system is favored by every predatory lobbyist, 
every pressure group seeking to get its hands 
into the Treasury, every bureaucrat seeking 
to extend his empire. 

In other words, the spenders have won a 
victory. And the taxpayers have taken a 
licking. 


And an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat by one of the noted 
economists and business authorities of 
the continent: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat] 
BACKWARD STEP 

By abandoning the Cannon single-package 
budget, the House Appropriations Committee 
delivered a blow to Federal economy. Con- 
gress now plans a return to the old system 
of handling each department's budget sepa- 
rately, a procedure that has little or no 
tendency to consider the over-all cost of 
budgeting. The job was don^ by a coalition 
of Democrats and Republicans. 

The omnibus budget was tried for the first 
time last year. Perhaps it was not phe- 
nomenally successful, but it has not had 
enough time to prove its value. Represent- 
ative CANNON, chief advocate of the one-bill 
budget, fought hard to retain the plan. He 
was defeated, and the open-handed spending 
champions of Congress now will have things 
easier. 

A single-package budget might offer temp- 
tation to logrolling or trading votes to as- 
sure inclusion of a Congressman’s pet post 
office appropriation, water power or other 
scheme. But such practices are quite as 
easy in handling different measures for the 
various departments. 

The advantages of the over-all budget hill 
are obvious. It includes in a single lump 
estimate the whole cost of Government op- 
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eration. Legislators would be confronted 
with making the expenditures fit budget 
demands, or bluntly running into the red. 
Such a procedure is conducive to cost cutting 
and economy. Mr. Cannon declared it saved 
taxpayers $2,250,000,000 last year. 

Senator Byrp, the leading apostle of econ- 
omy in the upper house, described the Ap- 
propriations Committee action as “a very 
serious step backward in fiscal reform.” It 
is certainly a legislative backslide, especially 
ill-advised when the Nation is up to its neck 
in taxes for defense mobilization. The 
abandonment of the one-package budget sug- 
gests little hope that Congress intends to 
cut back nonessential Federal spending next 
year. 


With a timely reference to the “pork 
barrel” which has played so prominent 
and discouraging a role in congressional 
appropriations these later years by a 
leading New York paper. 

From the New York Herald Tribune] 

ROLLING OUT THE “PORK BARREL” 

By voting to scrap the consolidated ap- 
propriation bill, the one-package method of 
handling Federal appropriations, 31 mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions have declared a preference for the old 
“pork barrel.” If they have their way, other 
Members of the House will have no oppor- 
tunity to appraise individual appropria- 
tions in the light of a knowledge of the sum 
total. Appropriation bills will be presented 
and voted on separately. The result is a 
foregone conclusion. Individual bills will 
be padded to cater to local interests and 
other pressure groups; no effective control 
will be exercised over the total figure for 
Federal expenditures; balanced budgeting 
will become more elusive than ever. 

Most of the 31 Members who voted against 
Federal economy have chosen to remain 
anonymous. Yet responsibility may be as- 
signed in a general way. Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON (Democrat, Missouri), 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
has let it be known that the vote for the 
“pork barrel” was supported by at least dozen 
Members of each party. Since Democrats 
control the committee, the “pork barrel” 
could not have been voted back if they had 
not wanted it, but the Republicans who joined 
to defeat economy cannot escape their own 
contributory responsibility. 

The damage may still be undone. If the 
administration is determined to achieve a 
balanced budget, it will mobilize every in- 
fluence it commands to rally House Demo- 
crats to reverse the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. If the administration does this, it 
will draw powerful support from the many 
House Republicans who are ready to prac- 
tice as well as preach economy. The device 
of the consolidated appropriation bill has 
been tried only once, and on that single 
trial it helped hold down Federal spending. 
Maintained and refined, it can make cam- 
paigns for economy meaningful. It should 
be restored. 


This is one from the Providence 
(R. I.) Evening Bulletin speaking of the 
circumstance under which a Democrat 
joined hands with a Republican to de- 
feat the consolidated bill. 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin] 
SHAMELESS SIFP 

It is a striking circumstance when a Rhode 
Island Democrat and a Massachusetts Re- 
publican join hands to riddle the omnibus 
appropriation bill system in Congress. It is 
hard to imagine Minority Leader Jon Mar- 
TIN and Congressman JOHN FOGARTY in a 
more unholy alliance. Both well know that 
the country in general and the taxpayers 
in particular lose heavily through such 
political shenanigans. 
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The House Appropriations Committee 
could not have chosen a poorer time to scrap 
the new omnibus appropriation bill system, 
When the Government is facing a prospec- 
tive deficit of $16,500,000,000 next year, 
it is past understanding that any con- 
gressional committee would cast aside a 
method of appropriating that has proved 
its money-saving power. 

It is hardly credible that the Republican 
members of the committee could act so 
stupidly. They have justly accused the ad- 
ministration of wasteful spending on non- 
essential projects in this defense period. 
Such criticism, however partisan in char- 
acter, has the merit of being both eco- 
nomically sound and politically sensible. Yet 
by their action on the omnibus procedure 
the Republicans have made themselves self- 
confessing fiscal aypocrites. 

The chairman of the committee says that 
the omnibus method is saving the taxpayers 
two and one-fourth billion dollars this year. 
If that same ratio of economy could be 
achieved in respect to the new fiscal year 
the Appropriations Committee could recom- 
mend action that would save about four and 
one-third billion dollars. Such saving alone 
would cut the anticipated deficit by more 
than one-fourth. The dumbest politician 
should be able to see that a voter will resent 
action that taxes him $100 more when only 
$75 is really necessary. 

The tragic consequences of this astound- 
ing performance by the committee, more- 
over, are not confined to the foolishly sacri- 
ficed opportunity to save the taxpayers a 
substantial sum in the new fiscal year. If 
this committee action should result in per- 
manent shelving of the new congressional 
budgeting system after a single year’s trial, 
there is no telling now what the ultimate 
cost to the taxpayers may be. 

Hence the committee would do well to 
take another vote and reverse its action, 
For an important part of the Nation's de- 
fense consists of its economic strength. No 
member of the committee has logic enough 
to convince any thinking citizen that our 
economic strength is safeguarded by scrap- 
ping an appropriations system which saves 
money. 

Nor can either the individual taxpayer or 
the Government itself in this critical period 
afford the luxury of the kind of politics 
that prompted the committee's action. If 
in this very important matter the com- 
mittee is unable to act in the name of econ- 
omy, it at least ought to try to act in the 
name of national defense. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, Certainly. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetis. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
presume that is confirmation of the fact 
that the gentleman did make the state- 
ment about the Speaker, the majority 
leader, and myself, otherwise it would 
not have been in the Journal. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as I am aware 
I have never seen the gentleman who 
wrote it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. He 
must have had some basis for it. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course he must, 
and I think that anyone that saw the 
practically unanimous attitude of the 
minority members of the committee 
knew it could not have been made with- 
out the sanction of the leaders of the 
party. Who ever heard of such an 
epoch-making change in this critical 
time of the history of the Nation that 
was made without the sanction and the 
approval of the leadership en that side 
of the House? 
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Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. -The 
gentleman said he had the opposition of 
the Speaker, and the minority leader, 
and yet he could not get the majority on 
his side to vote for it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. Notwithstanding a long 
and determined campaign to proselyte 
the Democrats, the highest number they 
were able to muster against the bill was 
13 out of 30. And the number finally 
dropped to 7 and then to 2. At all times 
the official position of the Democrats on 
the Appropriation Committee was deci- 
sively in favor of the one-package bill. 
It was the Republicans on the commit- 
tee, voting with practical unanimity 
against this much-needed means of con- 
trolling appropriations that defeated the 
bill. 

In conclusion, I append a summary 
published by the Tax Foundation, as 
follows: 


THE ARSENAL AGAINST INFLATION—USE OF 
CONSOLIDATED APPROPRIATION MEASURE, BEST 
WEAPON, Must Be CONTINUED 


The greatest internal threat to our Gov- 
ernment and to the mode of life it repre- 
sents has been the absence of effective re- 
straints on individual and group pressure 
for Government expenditures. And the most 
effective weapon yet devised to combat that 
threat is the consolidated appropriation pro- 
cedure followed by the Congress this year for 
the first time. 

Deficit spending is a menace second only to 
the danger of invasion from abroad, and 
Congress and the public must marshal forces 
to assure continued use of this most effective 
weapon in the arsenal against it and against 
the accompanying inflation which it fosters. 

This menace to American stability and 
strength has been growing each year, par- 
ticularly in the last two decades, as the size 
and scope of Government functions and 
activities have accelerated. When the Fed- 
eral Government was small and its activities 
limited, the facilities of the Congress to re- 
view and determine expenditure needs of the 
Government on a piecemeal basis were con- 
sidered sufficient. But the continued growth 
of the Government and the expansion of its 
services have been accompanied by (and have 
generated) a tremendous increase in the areas 
of economic pressure. Government inter- 
vention in the economy of individuals and 
groups has multiplied and mushroomed Fed- 
eral subsidies and contributions. Govern- 
ment largesse affecting one group has in- 
evitably resulted in clamor by other groups, 
and each class expenditure of Federal funds 
has generated new pressures. 

The only constitutional check on these 
importunities for spending is the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to appropriate 
funds, but the piecemeal appropriation proc- 
ess used by the Congress throughout most of 
its history has too often broken down in the 
face of pyramiding demands. 

The individual appropriation bills were 
individual sticks, easily broken by the con- 
centrated force of minority pressures. But 
gathered together in a single bundle, as in 
the consolidated appropriation measure, they 
have been able to withstand group raids on 
the Federal Treasury to a greater degree than 
ever before. Demands directed to specific 
chapters can no longer be supported by glib 
statements that they are too small to mate- 
rially affect the total, or by nebulous prom- 
ises that corresponding cuts can be made in 
a later bill. Each need and demand must 
be weighed in the light of all needs and 
demands, and concessions in one area must 
be matched by simultaneous reductions in 
another if the over-all objective is to be 
achieved. “The strength thus gained by con- 
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solidation has provided the Congress with an 
opportunity to appropriate adequate funds 
needed for the legitimate purposes of Gov- 
ernment, while resisting ever-growing de- 
mands for Federal bounty. 


TRIAL RUN SUCCESSFUL 


An increasing appreciation of the problem 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
early this year led to the adoption of the 
simple but effective expedient of consoli- 
dating all appropriations into a single bill. 
The trial run of the omnibus measure during 
the second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, admittedly an experiment, can be re- 
garded ac highly successful, although there 
a-ə perhaps defects which continued use of 
the new procedure may be expected to 
remedy. 

In general, the obvious advantages of the 
new technique are that the Congress and 
the taxpaying public were given a more com- 
prehensive view of the entire budget and of 
its impact on the national economy; that the 
areas of economic pressure were disclosed and 
arrayed, one against the other, in a single 
bill that showed their relation to each other 
and their effect on the over-all totals; and 
that the Congress was able to effect not only 
the specific reductions deemed essential to 
the public interest but also an over-all re- 
duction in total expenditures. 


NINE SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES 


The specific advantages of the consoli- 
dated appropriation procedure are many and 
important: 

1. Promptness: The new method permits 
an earlier report of appropriations to the 
House. All annual appropriations were re- 
ported to the House this year on March 21, 
the earliest date in the history of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

2. Thoroughness: It contributes to a more 
thorough consideration and processing of 
estimates and appropriations. Under the 
old system, each member of the committee 
had to analyze in detail from two to four 
bills and the committee staffs were similarly 
handicapped, with the result that time and 
attention were divided proportionately. 
Under the new system each member of the 
committee and each member of the staff 
gives undivided attention to one chapter of 
the bill with the result that the bill is 
studied in greater detail and more thor- 
oughly processed than ever before. 

8. Increases: Consolidation protects the 
bill against amendments increasing appro- 
priations or adding new appropriations. For 
example, this is the first year the committee 
has been able to fight off amendments in- 
creasing appropriations for civil functions, 
the “pork barrel” section of the bill. This 
year the bill as messaged to the Senate car- 
ried practically no important increases ex- 
cept the committee amendments for na- 
tional defense. 

4. Attendance: The consideration of all 
appropriations in one bill tends to keep 
Members on the floor. Under the old system, 
large bills were frequently passed with a 
scant two dozen Members present, and pro- 
ponents of increases in appropriations, by 
timing their attendance, could put through 
amendments which would not have been 
agreed to with more Members present. In 
fact, one of the few objections voiced against 
the omnibus bill is that it irks Members by 
keeping them on the floor. 

5. Retrenchment: The plan unquestion- 
ably retrenches expenditures. The bill as it 
passed the Congress was far below the budget 
estimates and was many millions of dol- 
lars below what it would have been had the 
departmental appropriations been reported 
in a dozen separate bills. 

As a matter of fact, the over-all economy 
amendment intended to decrease total au- 
thorizations carried by the bill would not 
have been possible except for the omnibus 
plan of consideration. And the vote in 
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favor of the amendment would not have been 
so overwhelming had not this plan of oper- 
ation been in use at the time. 

6. Logrolling: It prevents logrolling. We 
had been told this was one of the defects of 
the new plan. That there would be more 
logrolling between interests wishing to trade 
votes in order to add amendments increas- 
ing appropriations. Bu. in the practical op- 
eration of the plan every attempt of special 
interests to increase the bill was defeated, 
and when the last roll call came on reducing 
the amounts appropriated in the bill, the 
groups which had been unable to secure in- 
creases which they urged for themselves said 
in effect, “If we cannot get an increase, no 
one shall have an increase,” and instead of 
logrolling to increase the bill they coop- 
erated to reduce the bill. 

7. Responsibility: The one bill visualizes 
at a glance the outline of national income 
and expenditures, and centers the attention 
of the country on the national fiscal pro- 
gram. It was the pitiless limelight of na- 
tional attention concentrated on these final 
votes that offset the pleas and importunities 
of the pressure groups and special interests. 
The omnibus appropriation bill has made the 
entire country definitely deficit-conscious, 
has contributed greatly to citizen under- 
standing of the Government's fiscal opera- 
tions, and has increased citizen capacity and 
opportunity to influence the course of the 
national economy. With all appropriations 
in one bill, accompanied by the figures on 
Federal income, there is no escape from the 
responsibility for deficit spending. 

One of the great disadvantages of the old 
system, with a dozen or more separate bills, 
was that each subcommittee, working in its 
Own segregated corner of the budget, was 
spending in the dark. Not until the last bill 
Was passed and sent to the President at the 
end of the session, frequently long after the 
expiration of the fiscal year, did anyone have 
any definite idea of how much had been ap- 
propriated for the year and what the relation 
of the various individual bills was to the 
fiscal program as a whole, 

8. Duplications: The handling of all ap- 
propriations in the omnibus bill provides for 
elimination of conflicts, duplications, and 
overlapping expenditures, The consolida- 
tion in one bill supplies opportunity and 
facilities for identification of all sources of 
funds allocated to individual agencies, some 
of them difficult of ready determination. It 
was sometimes necessary to trace appropria- 
tions through a dozen or more items in a 
number of different bills under the old sys- 
tem. And as a result, inevitably there were 
from time to time provisions for expendi- 
tures which would not have been made had 
the subcommittee in charge of one bill had 
jurisdiction of all the items which appro- 
priated money for the activity. 

9. Riders: It discourages the practice of 
attaching irrelevant riders either in com- 
mittee or by amendment from the floor. Too 
frequently legislation has been tacked on the 
several appropriation bills under the guise of 
limitations or by the admission of germane 
amendments. In the general attention fo- 
cused on the bill all such attempts were 
turned back and the bill was passed singu- 
larly free of these impositions on the budget 
system and covert infringements on the 
jurisdiction of the Congress’ legislative 
committees. 

NO BACKWARD STEP | 

As against these advantages, no construc- 
tive criticism has been lodged against the 
adoption or continuation of the omnibus 
appropriation bill procedure. It has vindi- 
cated every promise, justified every expecta- 
tion. And no cogent reason has been ad- 
vanced for a return to the old system. In- 
deed, it is inconceivable that the Congress 
should consider taking a backward step re- 
verting to multiple supply bills. They are 
“the quill pen and the three-legged stool in 
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an adding-machine age. They are the ox- 
cart and the kyak in a jet-plane era. 

Not one of the general objections men- 
tioned in opposition to the omnibus bill 
presents any substantial reason for returning 
to the old practice from which the House 
has been struggling to free itself and the 
country for the past 30 years. The claim 
that the Senate must mark time until the 
bill comes over from the House is unfounded. 
On the contrary, the Senate under the new 
system may begin work on any of the annual 
appropriations within a week or two after 
the session opens and much sooner than 
before. During the recently concluded ses- 
sion, the Senate had practically completed 
hearings on all chapters of the omnibus bill 
by the time the measure had passed the 
House. Under the new procedure, the com- 
mittees of the two Houses are in effect sitting 
simultaneously, thereby saving time formerly 
lost in waiting for individual bills. 

It has been contended also that it took 
too long to pass the bill, but the facts do not 
support the charge. Of course, much of the 
delay was avoidable. The bill was reported 
March 21, but could not be called up in the 
House until April 3. This delayed the meas- 
ure past the Easter holidays and it was not 
sent to the Senate until May 10. But even 
with the delays, the total number of days, in 
whole or in part, consumed by the House in 
considering the bill was 21 days, compared 
with 37 days in 1938, 31 days in 1939, and 
20 days in 1948. With ordinary good man- 
agement in the subcommittees, the commit- 
tee, and the House, the omnibus bill can be 
messaged to the Senate each year before 
Easter, with time to spare, and can be passed 
in the Senate and sent to the President in 
ample time to meet the deadline at the end 
of the fiscal year—greatly facilitating early 
adjournment. 

A further criticism is that there has been 
lack of interest in the bill and that it has 
been difficult to keep a quorum on the floor, 
That is an old complaint. When efforts 
were being made to secure the consent of 
Speaker Joe Cannon to the erection of the 
first House Office Building, he insisted that 
once offices and committee rooms were pro- 
vided for Members, it would be impossible 
to keep a quorum on the floor. His predic- 
tions have been frequently vindicated—es- 
pecially during general debate on the indi- 
vidual appropriation bills when Members 
burdened with committee hearings and de- 
partmental work have waited for the bells 
to answer roll call, The adoption of the 
consolidated bill has effected no difference 
per se in this respect. 

However, under the old system, general de- 
bate was not confined to the bill before the 
House and Members usually talked on sub- 
jects foreign to the pending measure. And 
those interested in the appropriations had 
no reason to neglect other business when the 
debate was on other and unrelated matters, 
But under the omnibus bill all debate is 
confined to the bill before the House and 
attendance is correspondingly heavier. For 
every instance cited to indicate a light at- 
tendance on the floor during debate on the 
omnibus bill, more instances can be given 
showing a still lighter attendance during 
consideration of the individual bills under 
the old system. 

But the most untenable of all the objec- 
tions to the omnibus bill is that it is un- 
wieldy. The experience of every major na- 
tion in the world and every State in the 
Union belies such a proposed criticism. Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and other leading 
nations have for centuries considered their 
budgets in one-package bills. Every State 
in the Union submits its annual budget in 
an omnibus bill. The United States is the 
notable exception to the rule. In any nation 
or any State the suggestion today that it 
abandon its time-tried method of consider- 
ing its fiscal program in one bill and resort 
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to the piecemeal expedient of separate bills 
would be regarded as absurd. None of them 
finds it unwieldy—whatever that means, And 
the House did not find it unwieldy this time. 
No one finds it unwieldy except those who 
oppose sanity and caution in formulating 
the greatest fiscal program on earth. 

SOME IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 

What, specifically, were the results of the 
use of the omnibus bill procedure in the 
Eighty-first Congress? There were many, 
but three appear to be outstanding: 

1. Legislators aware of the prospect of a 
large annual deficit in a period of economic 
prosperity succeeded in whittling more than 
$2,000,000,000 from budget requests: 

2. The consolidation of all supply bills per- 
mitted the over-all cut of $550,000,000 that 
the Congress felt was required by the fiscal 
situation; and 

3. The fiscal unity achieved by the omnibus 
bill facilitated the transposition from a 
peacetime to a defense economy after the 
start of the Korean incident; instead of 
having money already appropriated, allo- 
cated, and spent under individual supply 
bills, the Congress found it possible to read- 
just the entire budget to meet the new 
emergency. 

What improvements can be made in the 
consolidated appropriation method? Cer- 
tainly, continued use of the new technique 
by the Congress will smooth out the grow- 
ing pains and speed the handling of the 
omnibus measure. Members of the House 
and Senate will have every opportunity to 
propose specific suggestions for improved 
efficiency and effectiveness contributing to 
national economy and solvency. 

An additional improvement can be antici- 
pated as a result of the enactment of the 
Ludgeting and Accounting act of 1950, which 
presages greater clarity and uniformity in 
Government accounting procedures. In the 
report of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the 1950 omnibus bill, it was noted 
that the Congress would be able to appro- 
priate more intelligently and provide funds 
more nearly in line with actual requirements 
if it had access to more accurate and under- 
standable accounting data. It is expected 
that part of the improvement anticipated 
under the new statute will relate to account- 
ing entering into the appropriation process, 

‘fhe consolidated approach has been op- 
posed, not so much because it failed as be- 
cause it was successful, Its success has been 
attested by untenable criticisms on the part 
of the Washington bureaus on waich the bill 
economizes and the lobbying interests which 
found it harder to slip through appropria- 
tions they want and more difficult to defeat 
appropriations which they are pald to oppose, 

The future of the consolidated appropria- 
tion method may well lie in the support of 
an informed public opinion, aware that the 
new weapon is essential in the fight against 
inflationary spending. The need is pressing 
under any circumstance, but with the United 
States facing years of heavy spending under 
the stepped-up military preparedness pro- 
gram, the need becomes one of the greatest 
urgency. The added fiscal rontrol resulting 
from consolidation of eppropriations can 
play an important part in preserving the 
strength of the Nation and the peace of the 
world. 


Mr. Speaker, here, in brief, is a cross 
section of informed public opinion from 
all sections of the Nation. These edi- 
torial statements reflect a growing and 
insistent demand for a more effective 
method of controlling disbursements 
from the Public Treasury. They protest 
the precipitous increases in the national 
debt. They protest deficit spending of 
money which we must borrow to dissi- 
pate for nonessential purposes, They 
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protest rising taxes to pay for the things 
we can do without. They protest the 
ruinous inflation which today as a re- 
sult of this spending is steadily reducing 
the value of the dollar. They protest 
the importunities of pressure groups 
which daily besiege Congress for hand- 
outs, and the high-powered and high- 
salaried lobbyists who, in season and out 
of season, spend millions of dollars to 
divert Federal funds to favored sections, 
favored industries, favored bureaus, 
favored projects, and favored classes. 

The consolidated appropriation pro- 
cedure is the only method which offers 
even the slightest relief from this menac- 
ing situation. Under the old system to 
which it is now proposed to revert we 
have amassed a public debt of a third of 
a trillion dollars. Instead of reducing 
that debt we have been increasing it un- 
der the old method, even in time of peace, 
The debt has increased steadily since 
1945 the last year of the Second World 
War, without corresponding increase in 
preparation for national defense. And it 
will continue to increase until some 
practical method is adopted to stop it. 
Something must be done and done 
quickly. The obsolete, antiquated meth- 
ods followed these last years are hope- 
less. The debt grows like a rolling 
snowball with increasing momentum. 

The one-peckage method applies the 
brakes. We have tried it. The country 
has seen it in operation. With it we cut 
the budget estimates lower than they 
have ever been cut by a Congress and 
Budget Bureau of the same poltical faith 
in the fiscal history of the Nation. If 
there are any doubting Thomases let 
them turn to table VIII, pages 942 to 
948 of the Statements on Appropriations 
for the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, published under United States 
Code, title 2, section 105. It is there in 
black and white. And when the savings 
above the budget estimates are included 
they undoubtedly aggregate a total sav- 
ing of somewhere between three and four 
billion dollars for the one session of Con- 
gress. It has demonstrated its value be- 
yond any cavil. It has eliminated dupli- 
cation, overlapping, and conflicting ex- 
penditures. Although unnecessarily de- 
layed, it made possible the reporting of 
the annual appropriation bills earlier 
than ever before in the history of the 
committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, That 
reminds me of a question I intended to 
ask in the spirit of bringing out the ef- 
ficiency of the one-package system. We 
did not finally get the appropriation bill 
through until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, did we? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman over- 
looks the real issue. The question was, 
when did the Committee on Appropria- 
tion report it to the House? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
leading up to another question. 

Mr. CANNON. All right, I will let the 
gentleman ask the question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to have it answered yes or no. 
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It was in September that we got the bill 
passed and it was finally signed by the 
President, was it not? 

Mr. CANNON. All annual appropria- 
tion bills were reported to the House on 
March 21, the earliest date in the en- 
tire history of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
but when did it become law? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is 
parliamentarian enough to know we have 
no control over what the other body 
does about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
going to ask the gentleman another 
question, and I am merely asking the 
question so that I may be able to under- 
stand this. 

Mr. CANNON. Te gentleman may 
proceed. I will be very glad to answer 
any questions he desires to ask. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. My 
recollection is that it did not pass until 
September. One of the doubts I have 
about the legislation is the fact that the 
fiscal vear starts on July 1, and every 
department in the Government, even 
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though we cut them down, would be. 


spending money on the basis of the 
previous year’s appropriation from July 
1 te October 1. How much would that 
cost? 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentions that, because it brings to 
mind an advantage I have not hereto- 
fore mentioned. Instead of reporting 
these bills one at a time every week or 


so and putting them into operation and 
starting the spending programs under. 


each individual bill, we held them all in 
one bill and when th= Korean war came 
along unexpectedly we were then in a 
position to completely readjust, and we 
did readjust the appropriations so that 
they would contribute best to meeting 
the unexpected development that would 
not have been possible under the old 
system. Again answering the gentle- 
man’s question, we reported them to the 
House on the 21st day of March, earlier 
than they have ever been reported be- 
fore in the history of the Congress. Does 
the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No, 
I do not. 

Mr. CANNON. Well then, the gentle- 
man agrees that under this new and 
approved method the appropriations 
were reported earlier than ever reported 
before, which means unprecedented ex- 
pedition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman should be fair. I say that we 
lost a great deal of money by not having 
the bills enacted into law by July 1, and 
as a result these departments spent more 
money than they would otherwise. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the gentleman is 
begging the question. That has nothing 
to do with the one-package bill so far 
as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the question come down to how much 
money is spent? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senate then steps 
in and takes charge. But so far as the 
bill is concerned, and the expedition of 
appropriations, it is the fastest method 
yet devised and the most efficient. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
not charging the gentleman's committee 
with being slow or anything, but I am 
trying to see whether the system func- 
tions as you say it does. I am not criti- 
cizing the gentleman’s committee, but I 
say that the budget bills did not become 
law until the latter part of September. 

Mr. CANNON. Unfortunately the 
Committee on Appropriations has no 
control over the bill after it passes the 
House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I re- 
alize that. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam surprised that the 
gentleman who is fairly familiar with 
congressional procedure, having been a 
Member of the House almost as long as 
anyone here, insists in effect, that the 
Committee on Appropriations handles 
the whole matter from start to finish. 
There is another body across the way 
whieh must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the one-package appro- 
priation bill ias retrenched expenditure. 
It centered responsibility for nonessen- 
tial appropriations. It submitted to the 
Congress and the country in one schedule 
all national expenditures for all pur- 
poses accompanied by an authoritative 
estimate of the total annual revenues. It 
has effected economies and effeieneies in 
the fiscal program, in the subcommittees, 
in the whole committee, and on the floor 
of the House, and especially in the con- 
ferences. The record is undeniable and 
unmistakable. So effective was it in the 
conferenee that for the first time no ma- 
terial inereases made by the other body 
were agreed to in conference. For the 
first time cuts in the budget estimates 
made by the House of Representatives 
were retained in conference. The con- 
trast with the old system, so far as the 
handling of amendments from the other 
body increasing appropriations is con- 
cerned, is startling. For example, such 
amendments were added in the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress, with- 
out budget estimates, without depart- 
mental recommendation, and without 
the usual justifications for projects 
which, if completed, would have cost in 
excess of $500,000,000. They were added 
in the other body. 

Of course the House conferees refused 
to agree. The bill which carried the 
amendments was held up until the day 
before adjournment, when the House 
conferees had to yield because everybody 
wanted to go home Now, what was the 
situation under the one-package bill? 
Note the contrast in the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress when the 
one-package bill was operating. They 
did not dare hold up the whole budget, 
and the conferees reached complete 
agreement by eliminating unjustified 
amendments. 

Now you have thrown that away, 
thrown away that one instrument with 
which to successfully combat the source 
of greatest continuous increase in ap- 
propriation bills through the years. 

In view of the unqualified success of 
the one-package bill and the savings it 
effected, why is it now abandoned? 
And why are we now returning “like a 
dog to its vomit,” adopting a simile from 
Holy Writ, to the old system under which 
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unwarranted expenditures and deficit 
spending has become a menace to the 
welfare of our people and our Govern- 
ment, second only to the danger of in- 
vasion from the air by a foreign foe? 
What were the objections of the gentle- 
man from New York to the one-bill pro- 
cedure? 

I refer to my able colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser], the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on -\ppropriations, who served 
with such distinction as chairman of the 
committee in the Eightieth Congress, 
only because in the last few days he has 
continually referred to me on the floor 
by name and number. 

What were Mr. TArer’s objections to 
the one-bill procedure? It afforded op- 
portunities for reductions never before 
provided for the minority. In actual 
operation—the supreme test of any 
proposition—in actual experience when 
it was tried out, in the committee and 
in the House and ir conference, it re- 
sulted in reductions which otherwise 
could not have been made. Here is 
what a great newspaper of his on State 
has to say on that point. The Rochester 
Times-Union says editorially; 

The Legion of Obstinate Men and Women 
was bipartisan in the best sense, and it 
should be noted here, too, that. the end ob- 
tained was made possible by the fact that 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, insisted 
upon a conrolidated bill th:s year, to include 
all. domestic appropriations. except fixed 
charges. Such a blanket cut as TABER pro- 
posed would. have been impossible without 
a consolidated bill. ‘ 


Here is the answer, such as it is. 

On January 31, 1951, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], who has 
consistently led the fight against the 
single-package bill, summarized his 
reasons for opposing the bill. In a sen- 
tence he justified his opposition on the 
grounds that on the motion to recommit 
it was possible to hit effectively only 
one item in the over-all bill and, second, 
that a record vote was not admitted on 
each item in the bill. Although divided 
in his speech the two really amount to 
the same thing, securing record votes on 
all items. 

Even if his analysis were correct it 
would not outweigh the many advan- 
tages of the single bill. 

But neither objection is tenable. He 
could have included any number of items 
in his motion to recommit. And if he 
wanted a record vote on each item he 
could have appeared before the Rules 
Committee in behalf of the resolution 
which I introduced and submitted to him 
authorizing division of the question. 

However, the conclusive fact is that 
when the motion to recommit was of- 
fered on separate bills, as has been done 
in former sessions, it was defeated. But 
when he offered the motion to cut on 
the omnibus bill he was successful. 
What is the advantage of any method— 
such as the one he now advocates—when 
it does not get results? The operation is 
successful but the patient dies. 

The whole argument goes back to the 
fact so succintly brought out by the edi- 
torial of the Rochester Times-Union— 
that he could not have got results and 
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could not have reduced appropriations 
across the board, including every item in 
the bill, without the consolidated bill. 
But, Mr, Speaker, even in the drab 
proceedings of the House as recorded in 
the prosaic pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, there is occasionally some hu- 
mor. An especially amusing bit of hu- 
mor was staged on pages 1172 and 1173 
of the Record for February 8. On that 
day by concerted action, and by obvious 


prearrangement, several Members from 


that side came on the floor and pro- 
tested that they were so handicapped 
and handcuffed by the ratio of member- 
ship of the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that they could 
not effect economies which they wanted 
to effect—and incidentally which they 
could have effected under the one-pack- 
age bill if they had not thrown it away. 
Now, the gentleman wanted to reduce 
appropriations for old-age pensions, and 
so forth, under social security; he 


wanted to reduce funds for the farm 


program under the agriculture appro- 
priation bill; and he wanted to reduce 
contributions to foreign aid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional hour. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
much longer does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CANNON. One hour. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. An- 
other hour? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I want to be ina 
position to give the gentleman all the 
time he may require to interrogate me 
any time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes; 
but we would like to make some state- 
ments, too. 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad to 
have the gentleman reply. 

Mr. Speaker, I revise my request. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 hour in order to conclude my speech; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlemen on the other side may also 
have an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
some Member on the other side desire 
an hour? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I shall de- 
sire recognition at the conclusion of the 
speech of the gentleman from Missouri. 
I do not know how long I will want, but 
I would hope that I might be allowed to 
proceed for as long as I might need to 
cover the situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from New York will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman has 
indicated his willingness to yield during 


his remarks. 
Mr. CANNON. Certainly; at any 
time. 


Mr. CANFIELD. The distinguished 
chairman has directed the brunt of his 
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attack today against the minority mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 
Now, I think the gentleman will be fair 
in answering the question whether it 
was a minority member of the commit- 
tee or a majority member of the com- 
mittee who made the motion to do away 
with the one-package bill? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, of 
course, understands when he says that 
he seems to have borne the brunt of my 
remarks today that that was due solely 
to the fact he rose and invited it. Natu- 
rally I answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tions. If he had not risen I would not 
have referred to the gentleman at all. I 
shall be glad to answer any question the 
gentleman wishes to ask. There was a 
cabal, a conspiracy by members who 
wanted to get rid of the bill. They 
wanted to continue the old method of 
free spending. They got together. They 
held many sessions, Iam told. They de- 
cided that for reasons of strategy, it 
would be best to get a member on our 
side to make the motion. Then they 
would back him up with Republican 
votes. In that way they might attract 
unwary Democrats. So a man on our 
side made the motion ana their votes put 
it over. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not entirely. Does 
the gentleman contend that the Speaker 
of the House and the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], were a part and parcel of 
that cabal? 

Mr. CANNON. I have answered that 
previously. It is the gentleman nimself 
who makes that statement. I do not 
make it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am going to put 
in the Recorp the statement that the 
gentleman made to the press. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall be flattered to 
have the gentleman put in the RECORD 
any statement I have made. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That appeared in the 
Washington Post, to which he has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. CANNON. I will be gratified to 
have the gentleman do me that honor. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am inelined to feel 
that both the Speaker and the majority 
leader read those remarks and gave them 
due consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know what 
that has to do with the merits of the 
single-package bill, but I have observed 
that whenever advocates have a poor 
case they like to talk about something 
that is not connected with the issue in 
point. 

Now, my colleague from New York 
made a strong and courageous statement 
to the press to the effect that we must 
reduce social security, the farm program, 
and foreign aid. Of course, such state- 
ments and such arguments should have 
been made to the legislative committee 
rather than the Committee on Appropri- 
ations because those appropriations are 
mandatory. You would have to repeal 
the law in order to put any such reduc- 
tions into effect. However, in view of the 
fact the matter is brought up in this con- 
nection, let us consider it from the Ap- 
propriations Committee point of view. 
It is one of the most amusing situations 
ever developed here in connection with 
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appropriation legislation within my 
recollection. 

Let us see just how appropriations 
for these items are affected by the ratio 
of majority and minority members on 
the subcommittees. 

Let us take social security. That sub- 
ject comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Se- 
curity. In the last session the ratio on 
that subcommittee was 3 to 2— 
three Democrats and two Republicans. 
And the gentleman from New York—nor 
anybody else—has ever at any time criti- 
cized or objected to the make-up of that 
subcommittee on the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. Today—in the appointment of 
subcommittees to which the gentleman 
from New York objects—the Democrats 
have four and the Republicans have 
three. In the Eighty-first Congress the 
Republicans had two-fifths of the sub- 
committee and now, in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress the Republicans have 
three-fourths. The Republicans have a 
larger representation on the subcom- 
mittee this year than they had last 
year—and still the gentleman protests 
that they have not been treated right. 
It is the funniest thing ever reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—protesting 
that they have less when as a matter of 
fact they have more. What is the gen- 
tleman’s answer to that? Who is hand- 
cuffed? Who is being treated unfairly? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Democrats have, too, do they not? 

Mr. CANNON. Ah, I am glad to hear 
the gentleman enter the lists. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
3 our number in the House by 


Mr. CANNON. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts raises that 
question. On this important commit - 
tee which has jurisdiction of social se- 
curity against which the gentleman from 
New York inveighs so eloquently in the 
press 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has reference to this partic- 
ular subcommittee. 

Mr. CANNON. The Republicans had 
two-fifths in the last session and they 
have three-fourths in this session, and 
three-fourths is more than two-fifths, if 
I have to give the gentleman the ad- 
vantage of a litile arithmetic. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
did the gentleman happen to treat us 
honestly in that committee? 

Mr. CANNON. Ah, I might object to 
the gentleman’s use of the word “hon- 
estly.“ I say that the gentleman has 
been rather dishonest in the manner in 
which he has raised the question. But 
here is the committee that deals with the 
thing which the gentleman has most 
earnestly stressed—social security. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Ac- 
tually it is 5 to 3. I am not complain- 
ing about that, but it is 5 to 3 with the 
gentleman’s vote. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall discuss that 
question in its proper place. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. CANNON. Every chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 85 
years has been a member of all sub- 
committees. The gentleman across the 
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aisle have never protested against that 
before. Why do they now break their 
silence after 85 years? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No 
other chairman ever voted, did he, in the 
subcommittees? 

Mr. CANNON. Ah, the gentleman is 
entirely wrong about that. I sat with 
Mr. Bucuanan myself and saw him vote. 

And I will say that I adopted a much 
fairer attitude than did the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York when 
he was chairman of the committee. He 
did not do the subcommittees the courte- 
sy of meeting with them and discussing 
the merits of the questions involved. He 
just called in the chairman of the sub- 
committee and directed him to go back 
and change the bill after the subcommit- 
tee had written it. And the chairman 
came back, without rhyme or reason, re- 
vised the bill after it had been marked 
up. I was on the subcommittee. Talk 
about dictatorship. Talk about arbi- 
trary power. 

So, the gentleman protested he was 
handcuffed because they did not have 
sufficient representation on the commit- 
tee, and they had more than they had 
in the last session. Who is handcuffed? 
Who is unfairly treated? What does the 
gentleman say to that? 

The idea of coming in here and trying 
to make the country believe that we 
packed the committee when we gave 
them more than they had in the last ses- 
sion. And that is the committee that 
deals with the subject which the gentle- 
man from New York emphasized as of 
first importance in his remarks to the 
press. No; we do a lot of talking about 
economy, but it is the votes that count. 

Now let us take the second item in Mr. 
Taper’s agenda. He advocates reduction 
of funds for the farm program but claims 
the minority cannot function—that 
they are handcuffed because the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture is stacked 
against them. Again, what are the facts 
in the case? The Subcommittee on 
Agriculture in the Eighty-first Congress 
consisted of three Democrats and two 
Republicans. And no one objected to 
that ratio or suggested that it was not 
fair and equitable. What is the ratio in 
the Eighty-second Congress against 
which the gentleman protests so vocif- 
erously and vehemently? It is still three 
Democrats and two Republicans. Ex- 
actly what it was the last year. If they 
were not handcuffed in the Eighty-first 
Congress, how are they handcuffed in 
the Eighty-second Congress? What 
about that, Mr. TaBeR? But it is even 
funnier than that. In the never-to-be- 
forgotten Eightieth Congress, when Mr. 
TABER was chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, this same Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture under Mr. TABER’S 
benign and eminently fair administra- 
tion—had five Republicans to three 
Democrats. It is to laugh. 

Then the last item, which causes the 
gentleman such unhappiness—foreign 
aid. In the Eighty-first Congress it 
consisted of three Democrats and two 
Republicans. In the disgracefully un- 
fair Eighty-second Congress, today, it 
still consists of three Democrats and two 
Republicans. Where are the handcuffs? 
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I will tell you where the handcuffs are. 
When we had marked up that bill last 
year, and had voted to cut foreign aid 
from the authorized $2,700,000,000 to 
$2,400,000,000 a saving of $300,000,000, 
the gentleman from New York refused 
to let us take it out on the floor as an 
amendment to the consolidated bill and 
we had to wait for the Senate to offer 
the amendment. As a result, instead of 
getting through the $2,400,000,000 it 
cost us $2,520,000,000. He evidences 
such interest in cutting foreign aid, but 
when he had the opportunity to do it 
he did not do it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For 
the sake of accuracy, it was a Democrat 
who made the motion for the reduction 
in the House, was it not? 

Mr. CANNON. For the sake of the 
record, we had a chance to report the bill 
at a much lower figure. Of course, all 
motions relative to appropriations in the 
House are made by Members of the 
majority party. But here was a chance 
to cut the very item he is talking about 
in the newspapers. I voted to cut it to 
$2,400,000,000, but he would not bring 
it out on the floor and as a result it 
finally cost us $2,520,000,000 instead of 
$2,400,000,000. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, let us 
for a minute advert to the very inter- 
esting statement of the gentleman from 
New York made on the floor yesterday. 

I have not referred to anybody, in- 
dividually or personally, until after they 
have repeatedly on the floor of the House 
referred to me in an invidious way. I 
am not here to attack anybody. I am 
merely here in self-defense. He made 
the statement that on interior items of 
the bill the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations has always been in 
favor of the highest possible appropria- 
tions. In answer to that statement, 
let me say at this time emphatically— 
and I invite interruption by any member 
of the committee or any Member of the 
House—that never in the entire year did 
I vote to increase a single item in the 
bill anywhere in any chapter or section 
of the bill. Never did I vote to increase 
a single item in the bill. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Let us hark back to 
that appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 
Freedom Fair. Was not that an addi- 
tion to the bill, and did not the gentle- 
man vote against it twice and then vote 
for it? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not vote to in- 
crease a single item in the bill. If the 
gentleman wishes to contradict that 
statement, I would be glad if he would 
put the facts in the Record and give us 
the chapter and the verse. 

Mr. CANFIELD. If an item of $3,- 
000,000 is not an increase, then I agree 
with the statement that the gentleman 
just made. The gentleman voted against 
that item on two occasions and then on 
the third occasion he voted for it, and it 
was passed by a margin of four votes. 
One-half of the amount was dissipated, 
and you know that we had to recapture 
the balance. Am I wrong in that state- 
ment? 


I yield to my friend 
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Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is 
wrong when he states that in any in- 
stance in the entire year on any bill or 
any part of the bill I voted to increase a 
single item. Let me go a little bit fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Speaker, I never, during the entire 
year, in a bill carrying thousands of 
items, voted against a proposal to de- 
crease any item in the bill except on 
one single occasion and that was to pro- 
vide electric power with which to fight 
the war and to strengthen our national 
defense. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I want to be very 
fair about this as to the reference I made 
on the vote on the Freedom Fair appro- 
priation. That was in the last Congress, 
the preceding year, and was not last 
year. I would like that statement to 
stand in the Recor as a correction. 

Mr. CANNON. And it was not an in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you the gen- 
esis of that one vote. While I have never 
voted to increase any item, on one single 
occasion I voted against a cut because 
it was an item directly connected with 
national defense. 

Just at the inception of the Second 
World War there was a nsed for further 
power at the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
It was needed to provide current to proc- 
ess aluminum to manufacturs wings for 
airplanes and other defense purposes. 
In a vigorous battle that lasted over a 
number of weeks, by collaborating with 
Julius Krug, who later became Secretary 
of the Interior in President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, money was provided for the 
construction of the Douglas Dam. That 
dam was buiit and throughout the war 
it not only provided current for alumi- 
num to lift the cloud of planes that con- 
tributed so effectively to the winning of 
the war, but it contributed power to the 
production of the atomic bomb—without 
which the bomb could not have been 
perfected. 

The item for which I voted in the bill 
last year was for facilities to make avail- 
able for national defense—as effectively 
as the Douglas Dam. 

So I voted against the one decrease— 
while Republican members of various 
subcommittees voted consistently against 
every cut and for every increase sug- 
gested. At the close of one mark-up ses- 
sion I called attention of one Republican 
member to the fact that in drafting the 
bill he had voted for every increase 
and against every cut in the bill. He 
laughed. And later went on the floor 
and lambasted the profligate and spend- 
thrift Democrats for failing to exercise 
economy. 

Bt I invite scrutiny of every vote cast. 
I voted against every increase and for 
every cut with this single exception— 
throughout the bill. If I had not, the 
bill as submitted to the House would 
have been millions of dollars larger. 
And I think no member of the committee 
on either side of. the aisle will deny 
that—if so I shall be glad to compare 
votes for economy with any member of 
the committee. 
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I hav2 never talked about my own 
votes for economy—and would not do so 
now but for the fact that the impression 
has been given that I failed to support 
economy on any. occasion. 

While we are on the Interior subcom- 
mittee, ii is interesting to note that the 
only time that committee ever went 
above the budget estimate in 2 years was 
for an anthracite-research laboratory at 
the urgent request of a minority member 
oi the subcommittee. 

But the gentlemen on the other side 
adjust their gleaming phylacteries and, 
assuming the pose of injured innocence 
and self-righteous patriotism, offer a 
resolution. O Patriotism, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name! 

Let us read it here. The very first 
sentence is a misstatement. It says that 
for many years the subcommittees have 
been 3 to 2 or 4 to 3. I have just called 
attention to the fact that in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, when they were in charge 
of the committee, they had committees 
of 5 to 3 and 6 to 3, not including the 
chairman. 

So the first paragraph, the first state- 
ment, in this much-publicized resolution, 
the accusation that we are handcuffing 
anyone who wants to economize, is not 
true. 

Let us pass on to the second para- 
graph. In the second paragraph they 
say the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations contended that a com- 
mittee of 50 was necessary to maintain 
a position of 3 to 2 majority on the whole 
committee. Now, what is the truth 
about that? I made no such statement. 
I opposed a committee in excess of 45 
members, and I still oppose it. The 
committee is getting too large; too un- 
wieldy; it is larger than an average ses- 
sion of the Committee of the Whole in 
the House. 

What I did say was that if they pro- 
posed to increase the committee at all 
they would have to increase it by five 
members or none; otherwise we could not 
divide it into subcommittees of five. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
the impression was that if you got 30 
members to our 20, every subcommittee 
would have 3 Democrats and 2 
Republicans. 

Mr. CANNON. That is true; but I did 
not want to do that; I thought we ought 
to keep 45 members, 18 minority and 27 
majority members. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CANNON. I at no time urged 50 
members; I never at any time approved 
a single man above 45. I thought it was 
a mistake; I still think it is a mistake. 
But they were determined to increase it, 
whether or no. Some favored Members 
wanted to get on the committee. But if 
you increase the committee you must 
increase it by fives. 

I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
clear the record, we elected 29 new mem- 
bers on this side last year. That gave 
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us the right to expect larger member- 
ship on every committee; we had to have 
it, otherwise some Members of the House 
would not be placed at all. So in effect 
we should have had two additional mem- 
bers and the Democrats should have had 
no increase at all. 

Mr.CANNON. Oh, Ishall answer that 
when we come to the proper section of 
the resolution. 

The first section of his resolution is 
erroneous. It does not state facts; and 
the second section is erroneous. It does 
not state facts. Here is the third sec- 
tion of this political resolution: 

By virtue of the fact that the ratio between 
Democrat and Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives is 54-46 percent— 


That is the very question the gentle- 
man raises. 

Never at any time in the establish- 
ment of ratios have we been able to es- 
tablish an exact reflection of the rela- 
tive membership of the House; it can- 
not be done, and there was general ac- 
quiescence of that fact with the estab- 
lishment of five-men committees, three 
to two. That has been very successful 
and there has been no protest against it 
whatever. If we were to continue it we 
had to do it in accretions of five, ten, or 
fifteen, as the number might be. Every- 
body understands that; there can be no 
question about it. 

So the third section of his resolution 
is erroneous. 

Let us take up the next paragraph: 

Whereas such ratios not only violate the 
principles of representative government and 
the traditions of the House of Representa- 
tives, but serve to defeat attempts at econ- 
omy in nonessential spending— 


That is a highly virtuous position to 
take, but in all or any of these subcom- 
mittees—let us take, for example, the 
Subcommittee on State, Justice, and 
Commerce, which has been mentioned 
here—how could the minority effect with 
three men on the subcommittee any 
economy they could not effect with two 
men on the committee? It would not 
make the slightest difference whether 
the minority had two or three, because 
under our system of government the 
party in power is responsible for legisla- 
tion; and in the committee and in the 
subcommittee there must be a majority 
of the party in power in order to dis- 
charge their responsibility to the coun- 
try. So that section also is out. 

Whereas economy in government should 
be on a nonpartisan basis, and because Re- 
publicans are pledged to eliminate waste- 
ful spending but are unable to function 
effectively under the present committee 
ratio: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of preserv- 
ing the financial soundness— 


And so forth. It is the sense of the 
House that the historic basis three to 
two, or four to three majority-minority 
should be established. 

I have just shown you that in the 
Eightieth Congress, which they con- 
trolled, that was no such historic basis, 
So that is a clear misstatement, 

Here is the last paragraph: 

And the ranking minority member have 
equal voting rights with the chairman on 
all subcommittees. 
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So they say that is historic. Never in 
the history of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the 85 years of its exist- 
ence has any such situation obtained. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No 
one made the statement that was his- 
toric. That was just in a spirit of fair- 
ness. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
that is not historic, the resolution says 
it is historic. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
resolution said that the 3 to 2 and the 
4 to 3 was historic. 

Mr. CANNON. The phony resolution 
speaks for itself. Like all the rest of 
the resolution this statement is false. 
The whole thing is a fake. 

Now, let us get down to brass tacks. 
They claim that the ratio this year is un- 
fair but they concede that the ratio last 
year was fair. I shall insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a comparison of this 
year with last year. I shall show the 
ratios on these committees, the one that 
they agree was fair and the one they 
claim is unfair. Last year the Republi- 
cans had 22 out of 55 members. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Not 55. Forty-five. Is 
that right? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Eighteen to 27 if the gentleman wants to 
know the accurate figures. 

Mr. CANNON. I will read it. Here 
are 11 committees—Deficiency, Civil 
Functions, Armed Services, Independent 
Offices, Interior, Agriculture, State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce and Judiciary, Treasury 
and Post Office, Labor-Federal Security, 
ECA-Foreign Aid, Legislative, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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There were 33 Democrats and 22 
minority Members. According to my 
arithmetic that is 55. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
does the gentleman get 55 on those com- 
mittees? Where does he get the other 
10? Do some people get two assign- 
ments? 

Mr. CANNON. We had a Committee 
on the District of Columbia which is 
considered an extra committee. 

Last year there were 55 positions and 
out of the 55 the Republicans had 22, 
which is 40 percent. Twenty-two is 
40 percent of 55. 
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What is the situation this year? This 
year the majority has 39, the Democrats 
have 39, and the Republicans have 26, 
a total of 65. The Republicans have 26 
out of 65, which is 40 percent. Last year 
it was 40 percent, this year they have 40 
percent. But they are just burning with 
a desire to economize. They claim they 
cannot do it because they are handi- 
capped by the ratio. They only have 
40 percent this year, the same percent 
they had last year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
only a country boy and I am not used to 
figures like the gentleman, but I do know 
that you have a 10 majority this year 
and you only had 9 last year. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall be glad to edu- 
cate the gentleman. If the gentleman 
needs a little post graduate study I shall 
be glad to supply it and if he will consult 
the Recorp tomorrow he will find it in 
tabulated form so that even he may un- 
derstand it. 

There are two committees in partic- 
ular to which they object As you have 
noted, any statement they have made 
up to this time has no foundation of 
fact and that applies to every such 
statement, either in the press or in the 
Recorp or in this resolution. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTZR. In the subcom- 
mittees when the vote comes on a par- 
ticular item the number of positions 
held by each party is what counts? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The number of 
positions. 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The number of 
votes is what counts? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is not the 
grand total of the number of persons on 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. That is precisely cor- 
rect, When taken altogether, taking all 
the positions on the committee, the Re- 
publicans in the last Congress controlled 
40 percent of them and in this Congress 
they control 40 percent. Where are they 
handicapped? 

Now, they object particularly and spe- 
cifically to two committees. They ob- 
ject to the Committee on the Interior 
which is 4 to 2 this year and they object 
to the Committee on State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary which is 4 to 2 
this year. 

Now, how does that come about? I 
have been chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations longer than any man 
that has ever served in that position in 
the history of the committee, and one 
thing I like to remember is that in all 
these years in which I have served as 
chairman and in which I have estab- 
lished the ratios and in which I have 
made the appointments, there has never 
been a Member protest his committee 
assignment. 

But there is one subcommittee on 
which Members object to serving, and 
that is the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, for the reason that it does not 
deal with national legislation; that it 
does not deal with any legislation which 
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is of any interest back in their home dis- 
tricts. Naturally they prefer to be on 
some committee that deals with na- 
tional legislation and which would be of 
some interest to their constituents at 
home. So, in order to make amends for 
that situation we gave the members of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia another assignment, an assignment 
on some other committee. We gave it to 
the Democrats on the Committee of the 
District of Columbia; we gave it to the 
Republicans on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. In order to do 
that we had two Democrats left over. 
They had to be placed somewhere. So 
we put one on Interior and one on State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary 
because they wanted to go there, and 
We gave every Republican another as- 
signment. 

Now, if anybody objects to that, what 
are you going to do? There are two 
alternatives. Either you can take the 
Democrat off and send him out in the 
anteroom to cool his heels and take no 
part in the deliberations of the commit- 
tee or you can put another Republican 
on and give him two assignments. 
Every member of the committee has one 
assignment, and no member of the com- 
mittee has more than two assignments, 
because we do not consider the District 
of Columbia as an assignment. So, I 
ask you, which would you do? Would 
you take the Democrat off and give him 
no assignment or would you give some 
favorite Republican two assignments, 
something not accorded to any member 
of the minority or any member of the 
majority? That answers it. And, I say 
further, that if you had three Republi- 
cans on this committee it would make 
no difference whatever in the final re- 
port because four would still outvote 
three just as completely as they outvote 
two. The party in power is responsible 
for legislation, and that is why it is par- 
ticularly necessary on these small com- 
mittees for the chairman to attend and 
vote in the subcommittees where the 
majority is so small, three to two, where 
one man on the majority may go over 
and vote with the minority, and that 
happens sometimes, and unless the 
chairman is there, the minority is in 
control of the committee and writes the 
bill. Now, everybody concedes that that 
would not be admissible. So, the only 
purpose I have in attending these com- 
mittees is merely to see that the major- 
ity of the party in power is maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, we not only have a public 
debt of $255,956,718,870.15 but we have 
in circulation $27,740,787,850. In addi- 
tion to the public debt we have outstand- 
ing $34,546,200,000 of United States Sav- 
ings bonds, series E. Such an obliga- 
tion never before was borne by any peo- 
ple, and it is as a result of the spending 
by this Congress, and much of it deficit 
spending. We have to discontinue non- 
essential spending. We have no choice 
about it. We have to discontinue it. 
The only method found so far of dis- 
couraging deficit spending is the omni- 
bus appropriation bill. Under the old 
system we have continued to pile up 
deficit appropriations, but by submitting 
all proposed appropriations for the year 
in one bill, at one time, simultaneously 
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accompanied by the latest authoritative 
estimate of public revenues for the year, 
with the public attention centered on 
these two figures, all subterfuges are 
Struck aside, and the whole fiscal pro- 
gram in its entirety stands exposed to 
public scrutiny. Anybody can see it, 
everybody can see it. You cannot hide 
it in these little bills that pass here with- 
out much attention from anybody. With 
one bill there can be no misunderstand- 
ing, there can be no dissembling when 
the vote is taken on the passage of that 
bill. Special interests and favored bene- 
ficiaries take cover. No wonder the 
spenders and the wasters do not like it. 

All objections can be epitomized in 
one sentence: It works, it economizes, it 
eliminates as near as can be done non- 
essential spending. We invite the re- 
buttal of anyone who takes issue on the 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 


THE ONE-PACKAGE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
take 1 hour. I shall discuss not in a 
personal manner but from a public 
standpoint the situation the Congress of 
the United States confronts. 

For my own part I have not made any 
public statement supporting or criticiz- 
ing the one-package appropriation bill 
in detail, to analyze it, until this mo- 
ment, I voted against it in the Appro- 
priations Committee because I was con- 
vinced that it was impossible to secure 
the economy that is necessary if this 
Nation is to be preserved, if we continued 
with that one-package bill. When that 
bill came before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, it was only considered for 
2 or 3 hours. On the floor we debated 
it and we analyzed it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
it was only debated 2 or 3 hours. Why 
was it not debated longer? 

; Mr. TABER. I mean in the commit- 
ee. 

Mr. CANNON. Why was it not de- 
bated longer in the committee? 

Mr. TABER. Because it was impos- 
sible to get the subcommittee chairman 
and the minority members to go into the 
details of the bill the way they have 
always done before. 

That is just the situation. 

Mr. CANNON. Why did not the mi- 
nority members at least debate the bill 
if it ought to have been debated? 

Mr. TABER. Because it was impos- 
sible, the way the thing was brought in 
and the way the thing was handled, to 
get anywhere with the cuts which ought 
to have been made. I decline to yield 
further to the gentleman, I want the 
gentleman to understand this. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman ought 
to answer the question. Any member 
and every member have unlimited debate. 

Mr. TABER. The bill was brought 
out on the floor and we debated it and 
we pointed out item after item which 
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needed to be cut. Amendments were of- 
fered, but it was impossible to get the 
membership of the House to stay here 
and adopt those amendments. But the 
word went around and the general talk 
around the Chamber was that at the end 
they would vote for an omnibus cut; and 
they did. Frankly, that is not the way 
I like to see bills cut. But it was the 
only way it could be done, and I chose to 
follow that way when I could not do any- 
thing else. Here is the picture. We are 
presented at this time with a budget 
which, exclusive of the military items, 
runs according to all the figures that I 
have before me to a very large sum above 
what was appropriated this year for al- 
most every agency and department, 
Those things ought to be cut. 

I am not going to spend my time alto- 
gether criticizing the gentleman from 
Missouri. In a good many ways he did 
a great deal to cut appropriations. 
There were items where I did not think 
he had cut where he should have cut. 
On the other hand, he did cut a great 
many items. It was possible, with his 
management, to secure cuts of about 
$2,000,000,000, and every dollar of those 
cuts was made not as a result of the 
one-package bill, but by the subcommit- 
tees and by the spirit of those subcom- 
mittees to do their duty and to stand 
by the interests of the people of the 
United States. There were many items 
where I did not feel that they had cut 
as deeply as they should cut. Frankly, 
I voted for the lowest figure that was 
offered in every case. I do not know how 
many others there were. I compromised 
with no one because I felt that the in- 
terests of the people of the United States 
were paramount. When it comes to some 
of these things that we have heard hers 
this afternoon, I think perhaps the gen- 
tleman from Missouri ought to listen to 
this, referring to the statement that he 
talked about where he claims I said we 
should cut foreign aid, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and farm aid. This was the 
statement that I made: That if the cuts 
which were proposed by some people 
were accomplished, they could only be 
accomplished in that way, by cutting the 
foreign aid; they had proposed that the 
social-security set-up be cut over a bil- 
lion dollars—that could only be done by 
cutting those allotments that were made 
to the States and by cutting the farm 
aid. 

I did not, in that statement, take a 
position on those questions. I do think 
that a great deal of the so-called foreign 
aid could be cut. I think there are some 
items in the social security that could 
be cut. I do not think I would go so 
far as to say that we could wipe out all 
of the increases that have been allowed, 
but I think we could do something. I 
think there are many items in the agri- 
cultural bill that could be reduced. On 
the other hand, I would not propose to 
wipe out the whole picture. I would not 
attempt it. I never made any statement 
upon which such an approach could be 
made. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that 
under present circumstances it would be 
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impossible to have a one-package bill, 
inasmuch as the military figures have 
not been documented; nor have the fig- 
ures for ECA funds? If I am not mis- 
taken, in the budget we have a one-line 
reference to the military, and, insofar 
as ECA funds are concerned, there is a 
one-line reference; absolutely no docu- 
mentation to this hour. 

Mr. TABER. Well, that is true, but 
I do not understand that the gentleman 
from Missouri proposed that we include 
those in any one-package bill. My un- 
derstanding from him was that he did 
not propose to put those statements into 
a one-package bill on this occasion. 

The meat of this whole question is 
this: that the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Commitiee, if he were showing 
the interest that I would want to show 
in favor of economy and that I am try- 
ing to show in favor of economy, were 
devoting himself to an effort to cut down 
appropriations in the subcommittees as 
they come along, rather than getting 
into technicalities where there is no sav- 
ing, he would accomplish more. I re- 
member a few occasions last year I 
would not sign the conference report up- 
on the Interior Department bill, for in- 
stance, because I thought the increases 
that the Senate had put on, and which 
were agreed to by the gentleman from 
Missouri, were too large. I could not 
sign the conference report on the agri- 
cultural bill because I thought that the 
increases that the Senate had made were 
too big and more than was needed for 
the proper administration of the depart- 
ment. 

When it came to the civil functions 
bill we were up against this proposition: 
In order to get a settlement an agree- 
ment was made in that bill that where 
the President certified that certain proj- 
ects were in the interest of national de- 
fense, they might be started. Such 
things as that were done on several proj- 
ects, and they are supposed to have been 
started. They are projects that had 
long been refused and which, in my 
opinion, were not in the interest of na- 
tional defense. As a result, we have a 
number of projects started. That sort 
of thing that never should have been 
started could not have been started, in 
my opinion, under any other circum- 
stances but the one-package bill, and 
we would not be encumbered with them. 

As far as the foreign-aid bill is con- 
cerned, the total amount of the ECA bill 
which was the item before the House 
committee, the first estimate was $2;700,- 
000,000; the final figure agreed upon in 
conference was $2,200,000,000. The oth- 
ers in addition to that were so-called 
foreign-aid and foreign-relief items. I 
cannot offhand give you the figures, be- 
cause I have not my papers with me. 
But those things I do not believe were 
increased because they were not in the 
one-package bill. For my own partIdo 
not think that the procedure question is 
the key to cutting appropriations; the 
key to cutting appropriations is the will 
on the part of the chairman and the 
members of the subcommittees that 
work under him to cut. If he would de- 
vote himself to that activity, he would 
have the full cooperation of the right- 
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thinking members of the committee. 
He could much better devote himself to 
that operation after the committee has 
decided on the question of procedure 
than to be raising this question now on 
the question ox subcommittees. It is 
true that in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
the Deficiency Subcommittee was 6 to 3; 
it is true that it was 6 Democrats and 3 
Republicans; that in the Eightieth Con- 
gress the Deficiency Subcommittee was 
6 to 3; 6 Republicans to 3 Democrats. 
The other committees most of them were 
4 to 3 in those two Congresses. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
yield, what about Agriculture? 

Mr. TABER. The Subcommittee on 
Agriculture was 4 to 3 in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and in the Eightieth 
Congress, 

Mr. CANNON. It was 5 to 3 in the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. TABER. I guess that is right; I 
guess the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS] was added to that com- 
mittee; that is correct. 

Frankly, when I was chairman of that 
committee I did not have to tell the 
members of the subcommittee what to 


do. I talked things over with them; I 


got their ideas and submitted mine, and 
they agreed on what they would do; and 
almost always the program was the pro- 
gram of the subcommittee members. I 
never had to sit in the subcommittee; 
I never did except where I was a regular 
member of that subcommittee. Ihave on 
occasion during Democratic control sub- 
stituted for someone on a committee, but 
that is the only way that I have ever 
served on any subcommittee except as 
I was a regular member. 

The committees that are worst out of 
line are the Interior subcommittee where 
the regular membership is 4 to 2, and 
there never has been such a proportion 
as that in any regular subcommittee in 
my experience upon the Appropriations 
Committee for 28 years. The same sit- 
uation applies in the Committees on 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, where the membership is 4 to 2, 
four Democrats and two Republicans. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TABER. If one member of the 
majority party should be convinced that 
there should be a cut in an appropriation 
and go along with the Republicans he 
could bring about that cut; on the other 
hand, if the Chairman should be there 
to vote the cut would not be effective. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CANNON. In remedying the sit- 
uation of the two committees to which 
the gentleman has referred, the Interior 
Subcommittee, and the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary Subcommittee, 
how would the gentleman, if he were 
making a change, how would he remedy 
that? 

Would he take one Democrat off and 
leave him with no assignment or would 
he put a Republican on and give him out 
of all of the committees two assign- 
ments? 

Mr. TABER. I think I would put two 
men from the minority side on and give 
them two committees because I believe 
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that can be done without serious em- 
barrassment. There are some commit- 
tees that do not require the time nor the 
length of hearings that other committees 
do. 

Mr. CANNON, These two committees 
do require it? 

Mr. TABER. They do. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman would 
either give these men one assignment or 
he would give every man two. If you 
have three minority members on a com- 
mittee how much more control over the 
bill reported would you have than if you 
have two on a committee? 

Mr, TABER. If the chairman voted, 
probably we would have none. 

Mr. CANNON. Regardless of how the 
chairman voted. 

Mr. TABER. There would have to be 
two majority members come over in 
favor of cutting if the cuts were to be 
brought about. 

Mr. CANNON. Sometimes the mi- 
nority members come over and vote for 
the increases and against the cuts. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. There 
is no question about that. Frankly, I 
do not do that, but it has been done and 
I am sorry it has been done because I 
believe that this country is in a situation 
where we ought to get to work to save 
some money so that there will be a 
chance for the Government of the 
United States to survive as a free re- 
public. In my opinion, I do not believe 
we can go on spending the muney that 
we are presently spending. We are up 
against an awfully serious proposition 
right now because, according to this 
budget that we have had submitted to us, 
if appropriations are made in accord- 
ance with it, there will be available to 
spend beginning the first of July and 
through the fiscal year 1952, $53,500,- 
000,000 of carry-over funds and $94,500,- 
000,000 dollars of appropriated funds. 
The carry-over at the present time—the 
balance unexpended out of what the 
President estimates it—is over $40,000,- 
000,000. That is out of what has already 
been appropriated. And there are 
$10,900,000,000 of appropriations pro- 
posed for transmission at a later date in 
this Congress to be available in the fiscal 
year 1951. So that would make a 
total available, according to the figures 
I have given, of something like $53,500,- 
000,000. That would make a grand total 
available of something like $148,000,- 
000,000 for expenditure beginning in the 
fiscal year 1952. The President esti- 
mates spending $71,500,000,000, which 
would leave $76,500,000,000 left over to 
carry into the fiscal year 1953. 

When you come down to facing the 
enormous figures that we have to con- 
tend with and that are in front of us 
and that have already been appropriated 
or that may be appropriated in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, unless every item 
is gone through with a fine-toothed 
comb, unless we cut out unnecessary 
foreign aid, cut out unnecessary regu- 
lar expenses of the Government, cut out 
things that the Military Establishment 
asks for but which are not needed for 
defense, yet see that they have as ef- 
ficient an administration as possible, the 
United States is going to be up against 
a terrific situation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take a 
great while longer, but I am going to 
just say this: Iam not going to go into 
the things that I might in detail. The 
pork-barrel items are very largely in the 
Interior bill, some items in the Agricul- 
tural bill, the Civil Functions bill, and 
then the State Department and the Com- 
merce Department have been building 
up a tremendous backlog which is not 
in the interest of good government, 
which ought to be trimmed down and 
put into some kind of shape which would 
have consideration for the interest and 
for the preservation of the American 
form of government and of the Ameri- 
can way of life. I am hoping that as we 
approach this situation and get into it 
we can secure the kind of cooperation 
that we need, and that we will be devot- 
ing ourselves to an effort to cut the ap- 
propriations in the subcommittees. 
That particular job will have my full 
and wholehearted support. 

Frankly, I shall do this: I shall call 
attention as each item comes up to the 
need for it. I shall offer amendments 
wherever the opportunity presents itself 
to reduce expenditures, and I shall sup- 
port those amendments just as far as I 
am able. I hope that the House and the 
Congress will approach things in that 
light. I hope that the Committee on 
Appropriations, when it comes in here, 
can make the cuts that are necessary to 
be made. 

There is one thing that I did not call 
attention to in the omnibus bill. The 
only cut that was made that the omni- 
bus bill permitted was the cut that re- 
sulted following a compromise of the 
amendment which I offered here on the 
floor with an amendment that was sub- 
stituted in the Senate known as the 
Byrd-Bridges amendment. That amend- 
ment delegated to the President the 
power to allocate a cut of $550,000,000. 
He has allocated it. Some of it will hold 
as a cut; some of it will not. Frankly, 
that cut came as a result, perhaps, of the 
omnibus appropriation bill, but I believe 
that if we had had the bills up sepa- 
rately and the House had been able to 
consider them, in view of the situation 
with reference to taxing and the terrific 
debt this country is carrying, the House 
would have made cuts in the individual 
bills. 

I hope that if the Appropriations 
Committee does not meet its responsi- 
bility the House of Representatives will, 
and I know I shall do my part in seeing 
that they have the opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
reserved the balance of his time, and is 
recognized for 17 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hardly necessary to answer any state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
York because he advanced no argument 
as to why the omnibus bill should be 
dispensed with. He did not offer a single 
cogent reason why it should not be con- 
tinued. 

Of course we realize the embarrassing 
situation in which the gentleman finds 
himself. He cannot justify an action 
for which there is no reason that can be 
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submitted here on the floor. However 
he ventures to mention two objections to 
the omnibus bill, one that they only had 
3 hours’ debate in the committee, the 
other that attendance was not satis- 
factory, while the bill was on the floor. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, they could have 
had any amount of debate they desired. 
We were prepared to spend a week in 
debate. But the bill had been so thor- 
oughly processed that no one cared to 
take further time and no one, including 
the gentleman from New York, cared to 
offer an amendment. 

No chapter of the bill was passed until 
we had asked if anyone desired to offer 
an amendment, until we had asked if 
anyone desired further debate on it. 
Not until there was assurance that no 
member of the entire committee wished 
to be recognized either for debate or 
amendment did we pass on to the next 
chapter. That answers the gentleman’s 
first objection. There is no foundation 
for any such objection. 

His other objection is that this great 
instrument of economy should be dis- 
pensed with because Members did not 
stay on the floor. Of course it has al- 
ways been hard to keep Members on the 
floor of the House in the discussion of 
any appropriation bill, but with that in 
view we counted them. There was a 
greater average attendance in the House 
during the discussion of the omnibus bill 
than there was in previous years during 
the discussion of the separate bills. As 
a matter of fact one of the objections 
made to the single bill was that it kept 
Members on the floor to a point that was 
irksome. Of course, that is not any 
argument against the efficiency of the 
bill in retrenching expenditure. In short 
the gentleman has offered no argument 
whatever against the single-bill pro- 
cedure. 

The gentleman says subcommittees 
should report economies to the whole 
committee. Of course he is right. But 
when the subcommittees did report to 
the whole committee he did not offer a 
single amendment to cut any part of the 
bill more than it had been cut. 

Why have they offered this absurd, 
misleading resolution seeking to leave 
the impression that they have been given 
an unfair ratio on the subcommittees 
and when, as a matter of fact, they had 
the same ratio, or a better ratio, than 
they had last year? Ah, there is an 
explanation, It is a carefully thought 
out political move. They realize that 
at the end of this session, without the 
omnibus bill, they will be unable to show 
the economies effected with the omnibus 
bill in the last session. They are digging 
a cyclone shelter in which to take refuge 
when that inevitable day arrives. 

The gentleman from New York in his 
widely distributed newspaper statement 
insisted that $7,000,000,000 should be cut 
from the budget this session, and he 
knows that without the omnibus bill he 
cannot cut as we cut in the last session. 
They must have some alibi to hide be- 
hind when they fail so they come in here 
with this ridiculous resolution and this 
unfounded claim that they are handi- 
capped by the ratio of membership on 
the subcommittees. They are seeking 
to establish an excuse which they can 
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offer in the day of judgment at the end 
of this session, when we shall show that 
they have not accomplished the econ- 
omies accomplished with the single bill. 

Now the gentleman from New York 
says we did not accomplish the economies 
effected through the single-bill proce- 
dure. He is at variance on that point 
with the considered opinion of every 
great newspaper which has expressed 
itself and every Nation-wide. business 
organization in the country. With 
practical unanimity they say the bill 
did accomplish economies and that it 
should be continued. I think anyone 
will agree that if the bill did not op- 
erate to that effect, then it is the most 
remarkable coincidence to be found 
anywhere in the pages of American 
history, a coincidence that in the year 
we used the omnibus bill, we cut further 
below the budget estimates than they 
were ever cut before in the history of the 
Congress. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we can summarize 
the whole proposition in one sentence: 
the spenders and the wasters were 
against the omnibus bill, and the tax- 
payers were for it, and the taxpayers 
got the worst. of it. 

Mr. TABER. . Mr. Speaker, frankly I 
am not disturbed because a large num- 
ber of newspapers and public organiza- 
tions came out in favor of the one-pack- 
age bill without Knowing what they were 
doing and without realizing the handi- 
caps that it placed upon those who really 
desire to cut. If we could have less talk 
about the omnibus bill and more talk 
about cutting expenditures, the country 
would be better off. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. If as much time had 
been given to making this bill work as 
was given in opposition to it, we would 
have made even greater cuts in the last 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. TABER. There was nothing 
which was done in opposition to the 
one-package bill in the last session. I 
tried to cut the bill on the floor of the 
House and that was not done in opposi- 
tion to the principle of the one-package 
bill, but because I felt that the items car- 
ried in it were too high. 

Mr. CANNON. Then why does not 
the gentleman continue the instrumen- 
tality which made it possible for him to 
do that? 

Mr. TABER. Because I would not 
have the opportunity that I will have 
with the individual bills to offer amend- 
ments and get action upon them. I be- 
lieve if the gentleman from Missouri 
will cooperate in cutting during this ses- 
sion of the Congress, he can cut more 
than was cut last year. 

Mr. CANNON. There was no objec- 
tion here to offering any amendment 
then, nor will there be now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter from a former col- 
league and also an editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press. 
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Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include additional matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial. 

Mr. FORRESTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article appearing in the Mont- 
real Star. 

Mr. WITHROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include a brief reso- 
lution and two newspaper articles from 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter, 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a concurrent resolution from the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include two articles, 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks and 


include two magazine articles. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a speech by the 
Reverend Edward A, Keller, director of 
the bureau of economic research of the 
University of Notre Dame. y 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was giyen permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
the limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $328. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances and include 
excerpts from newspapers. 

Mr. HARVEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include two 
editorials. 

Mr. COUDERT (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr, 
HERLONG) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances not- 
withstanding the fact that the articles 
exceed the limit and are estimated by the 
Publie Printer to cost $225.50 each. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an article on soil con- 
servation, notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds the limit and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $184. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 
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Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include extranecus matter. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
two instances. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his own 
remarks. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement by the mayor of New 
York before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1001. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on February 21, 1951, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2141. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the existing privileges of free importation 
of gifts from members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States on duty abroad; and 

H. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution amending 
section 5012 of the Internal Revenue Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


242. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on progress 
pursuant to provisions of the Synthetic Liq- 
uid Fuels Act of 1944 (30 U. S. C. 321-325, as 
amended), for the calendar year 1950; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

243. A letter from the Chairman, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, trans- 
mitting a report covering the administration 
and operation of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act for the 
calendar year 1950, pursuant to section 13 
(c) of said act; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

244. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service suspending deportation, 
as well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act of Congress approved July 
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1, 1948 (Public Law No. 863), amending sub- 
section (c) of section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 
U. 8. C. 155 (c)); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

245. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill recommended by the Chairman 
of the United States Motor Carrier Claims 
Commission, entitled “A bill to amend the 
act creating the Motor Carrier Claims Com- 
mission (Public Law No. 880, 80th Cong.); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 51. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to continue investigations begun un- 
der House Resolution 107 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 177). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 73. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Education and Labor 
to conduct studies and investigations relat- 
ing to matters coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee under rule XI (1) 
(g) of the Rules of the House; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 178). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 

Resolution 99. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Agriculture to make studies 
and investigations into any matter within 
its jurisdiction, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 179). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 145. Resolution providing 
for the attendance of a committee to repre- 
sent the House of Representatives at the cel- 
ebration of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the fortification of Dor- 
chester Heights, Mass., and the evacuation 
of the British from Boston, Mass., to be 
held in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951; without amendment (Rept. No. 180). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1141. A bill for the relief 
of St. Patrick Hospital and the Western 
Montana Clinic; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 170). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2791. A bill for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 171). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. H. R. 791. A bill for the relief of 
Bror Rainer Heikel; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 172). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1120. A bill for the relief of William 
Yinson Lee; with amendment (Rept. No. 
173). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1164. A bill for the relief of 
Pietro Giannettino; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 174). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1269. A bill for the relief of 
Boris Kowerda; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 175). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1438. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Ingeborg Ruth Sattler McLaughlin; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 176). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2924. A bill to amend section 4164 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to con- 
ditional release of Federal prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2925. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 2311 to include the word 
“tractor” in the definition of motor vehicle 
and sections 2312 and 2313 to include there- 
under motor vehicles and aircraft which 
have been embezzled, feloniously converted, 
or taken feloniously by fraud; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 2926. A bill to amend section 1073, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
indecent molestation or sexual abuse of a 
minor or the unlawful sale of narcotics to a 
minor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 2927. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 2928. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Betsy Ross; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2929. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to prohibit or regulate the 
use of Government property under his cus- 
tody and control for the parking or storage 
of vehicles; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2930. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of certain Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 2931. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 with reference to claims arising 
out of the death of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as the result of 
enemy action after cessation of hostilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 2932. A bill to confer jurisdiction up- 
on the United States District Court for the 
District of Minnesota to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims for losses of, 
and damages to, property caused by flood 
conditions resulting from, or aggravated by, 
the establishment of the Mud Lake Migra- 
tory Waterfowl Refuge, Minnesota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

. HEFFERNAN 


By Mr 
H. R. 2933. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Brooklyn; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 2934. A bill to provide that the man- 
ager of the District of Columbia Armory shall 
not engage in any other business, vocation, 
or employment; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 2935. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with reference to the importation of 
the plumage of wild birds, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 2936. A bill to prevent further taxing 
of personal income of less than $3,000 an- 
nually; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H. R. 2937. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, Mo., 
in general accordance with the plan approved 
by the United States Territorial Expansion 
Memorial Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 2938. A bill to provide for renewal of 
and adjustment of compensation under con- 
tracts for carrying mail on inland water 
routes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 2939. A bill to extend to screen vehi- 
cle contractors benefits accorded star-route 
contractors with respect to the renewal of 
contracts and adjustment of contract pay; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 2940. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to make it clear that 
the provisions of such act do not apply to 
professional architects and engineers; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 2941. A bill to quiet title to certain 
real property in Jefferson County, Ark.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H. R. 2942. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act, 1949, with respect to the as- 
signment of warrant officers and chief and 
commissioned warrant officers to pay 82 
therem provided. and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 2943. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for officers and employees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 2944, A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of the Borough of Ringwood, N. J., 
for loss of taxes on certain property acquired 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 2945. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 2946. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to permit individuals entitled to 
old-age or survivors insurance benefits to 
earn $100 a month without deductions being 
made from their benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2947. A bill to facilitate the financing 
of defense contracts by banks and other 
financing institutions, to amend the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H. R. 2948. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to fraud by radio; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 2949. A bill to abolish the Model 
Housing Board of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr, FORD: 

H. R. 2950. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces who suffer disability or death 
while performing travel to and from specified 
types of active duty, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H.R. 2951. A bill to freeze the middleman 
to price ceilings below retail to guarantee 
everybody reasonable profit at 1939 price 
levels; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 2952. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Navy Band at the 
final reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans to be held in Norfolk, Va., May 30 
through June 2, 1951; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 2953. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2954. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners ot the District of Colum- 
bia to construct a bridge over the Potomac 
River in the vicinity of Shepherds Landing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, YORTY: 

H. R. 2955. A bill relating to the stabiliza- 
tion of defense farm labor; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2956. A bill to amend section 73 of 
the act of January 12, 1895, as amended, relat. 
ing to the printing, binding, and distribu- 
tion of the Statutes at Large, and sections 
411, 412, and 413 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the printing, binding, and 
distribution of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 2957. A bill to increase the capital 
stock of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
and to extend the service of such Corporation 
to the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 2958. A bill to exempt the salaries of 
employees of State and local governments 
from control under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the District Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late George Smith Patton, Jr., a lieutenant 
general, Army of the United States, a com- 
mission as a five-star general; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. Res, 144. Resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a bipartisan commission 
relating to American policy in Germany; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. Res. 145. Resolution providing for the 
attendance of a committee to represent the 
House of Representatives at the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
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versary of the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of the 
British from Boston, Mass., to be held in 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951; to 
the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as may be neces- 
sary and expedient to prevent the sending 
of the ground troops of the United States of 
America to foreign countries by the Presi- 
dent of the United States without first ob- 
taining advice and consent of the Congress 
in the absence of a declaration of war by 
the Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, relative to establish- 
ing a stabilized premium on the protein con- 
tent of hard spring wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee, relative to the ratification 
by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee 
of the proposed amendment No. 22 to the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to examine mineral policy with respect to 
aiding in the development of the base metal 
mining industry of the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, concerning suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining claims; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 2959. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Rose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 2960. A bill for the relief of John 
Nicholas Christodoullas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 2961. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Roberts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 2962. A bill for the relief of the 
widow of Frank Winfield Burman, lieuten- 
ant, United States Naval Reserve; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HEFFERNAN; 

H. R. 2963. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine Payne; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIND: 

H. R. 2964. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 
Borsellino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 2965. A bill for the relief of Otto 

Berliner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 2966. A bill for the relief of Cornelia 
Jean Seager; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 2967. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Merton Jesse Clark; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 2968. A bill for the relief of Kyung 
H. Park; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 2969. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
O'Toole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2970. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Jacob and Mrs, Helen Jacob; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2971. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ella 
Nolan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 2972. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Joe Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WITHROW (by request) : 

H. R. 2973, A bill for the relief of Arthur 
DeWitt Janes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2974. A bill for the relief of George 
Hodge; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, YORTY: 

H. R. 2975. A bill for the relief of Conrad 
R. Fanton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

70. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution entitled 
“Resolution memorializing Congress with, 
relation to enactment of legislation to incor- 
porate the principle of reinsurance as a 
means of enabling the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibilities in financing the 
unemployment compensation program and 
thereby equalizing the tax burden among 
the States,” passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations at the January session on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

71. By Mr. MORRIS: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Oklahoma, relative to 
extending time in which Indian tribes may 
file claims before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, in the morning will we direct 
our prayer unto Thee, and will look up: 
May the hush of Thy presence move us 
in this hallowed moment to adoration, 
and may all other voices be stilled that 
Thine may be heard. 

To a world where evil seems so ram- 
pant may our contribution be a life 
purged of self, of impurity and hatred, 
moved by compassion and by concern for 
all mankind. Amid pollution may our 
own motives be a part of the salt of the 
earth. In the encircling gloom may our 
spirits be as the candle of the Lord. 
May the great causes that will mold the 
future into the pattern of Thy desire and 
design, that will heal the world and re- 
build it, challenge the best that is in us, 
as we serve our little day, and gain the 
supreme allegiance of our love and labor. 
We ask it in the name of the Master of 
all good workmen. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 27, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of the week. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, consent is granted. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF OBJECTION TO COM- 

MITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSIONS WHILE SENATE BILL 1 IS 

UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
connection with the request I have just 
made in regard to committee meetings 
during the session of the Senate today, I 
wish to make an announcement. I doubt 
whether there will be before the present 
session of the Congress any proposed 
legislation more important than the 
measure now under consideration by the 
Senate. Yet there are so many commit- 
tee meetings during the session of the 
Senate that we do not have a proper at- 
tendance of Senators on the floor. So 
I wish to give notice now that tomorrow, 
instead of asking permission that cer- 
tain of the committees may meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate, I am going 
to object to having committees meet 
during the Senate session. I hope 
we can conclude action on the pending 
bill this week, and I think the Senate 
should give all its attention to the im- 
portant measure which is now before it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
majority leader for the announcement 
he has just made. He has given the 
committees fair notice. I wish to assure 
him that in the future if he does not ob- 
ject, I shall object to the holding of com- 
mittee meetings while the Senate is in 
session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have tried to recognize the importance 
of having committee meetings. After 
all, there must be time for the commit- 
tees to meet, in order that proposed leg- 
islation may come before the Senate. In 
order to make that possible, we have not 
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had sessions of the Senate each day. In 
the future we shall try to provide time 
for the committees to meet. On the oth- 
er hand, when important proposed legis- 
lation such as that now pending is be- 
fore the Senate, especially after it has 
been considered for several days, I think 
Senators should give their attention to 
the proceedings in the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and offer routine 
matters for the Recorp, without debate 
and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


A letter from the Postmaster Generul, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to readjust postal rates (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Report OF SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
synthetic liquid fuels, parts I to IV, for the 
calendar year 1950 (with accompanying 
documents); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, suspending de- 
portation of certain aliens, together with a 
detailed statement of the facts and pertinent 
provisions of law as to each alien and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS 
COMMISSION ACT 


A letter from the Director, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act creating the Motor Carrier 
Claims Commission (Public Law 880, 80th 
Cong.) (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXTENSION OF AIDS TO NAVIGATION To TRUST 
TERRITORY OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to expand the authority of the 
Coast Guard to establish, maintain, and op- 
erate aids to navigation to include the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED BY NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE FoR AERONAUTICS 

A letter from the Executive Secretary of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of contracts nego- 
tiated under sections 2 (c) (11) and (16) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1950 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 
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CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of-proposed legislation to repeal 
section 407 of Public Law 910, Eighty-first 
Congress (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ` 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Comp- 
troller General of the work of the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year 1950 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Héuse of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Ittsular Affairs: 

“House Memgpial 10 

“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Hon- 
orable James Boyd, Administrator of the 
Defense Minerals Administration; to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to 
the National Security Resources Board; 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States and 
to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to the Congress for the Territory of 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of Alaska, re- 
spectfully represents: 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska contains 
many small deposits of antimony, mercury, 
tungsten, tin, copper, lead, zinc, chrome, and 
other critical and essential minerals from 
which the Territory has contributed to the 
world mineral market, and to the war effort 
during World Wars I and II; and 

“Whereas the Alaskan gold-mining indus- 
try, which is the mainstay of the mining 
industry of the Territory, is caught between 
rising costs and the fixed price of gold, and 
there is little possibility of relief to this 
great industry; and 

“Whereas many gold-mining operators now 
being forced out of business would take up 
base and critical metal mining should the 
proper marketing facilities be offered them; 
and 


“Whereas Alaskan base-metals producers 
have always had marketing difficulties on 
account of transportation and distance from 
market; and 

“Whereas markets and purchase of min- 
eral products has not yet been included in 
the present Defense Production Act of 1950; 
and 

“Whereas stockpiles of critical and essen- 
tial minerals represent a capital investment 
by the Government, which have a market 
value in peace, and a priceless time value in 
national emergencies; now therefore, your 
memorialist, the House of Representatives of 
the Territory of Alaska, in twentieth regular 
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session assembled, respectfully urges the 
above-named agencies and the Congress of 
the United States to examine its mineral 
policy in regard to purchase of base and 
critical minerals, and to authorize the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to set up 
an ore-purchasing depot within the Terri- 
tory of Alaska for the p of stockpiling 
and aiding in the development of the base- 
metal mining industry of the Territory, this 
to be carried out along the same lines as it 
was under the Metals Reserve Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, during World War II, in conjunc- 
tion with the Territorial department of 
mines. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house, February 7, 1951. 
“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the mouse, 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 


“Approved by the Governor, February 9, 
51. 


“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 1 


“Whereas for many years the United States 
and Canada have cooperated and worked to- 
gether to protect their mutual interests in 
the fisheries in the coastal and off-shore 
waters of Alaska and British Columbia, and 
have invested more than $350,000,000 in the 
fishing and processing of salmon, halibut, 
tuna, herring, sardines, crab, and other fish 
and fish products in the coastal waters and 
in the water of the Northeastern Pacific 
Ocean; an industry which employs 50,000 
men directly and approximately 175,000 men 
in transportation, processing, and marketing 
fish and fish products; and 

“Whereas, prior to the outbreak of the war 
with Japan which began on December 7, 1941, 
the fisheries of the United States and Canada 
have been invaded by Japanese fishermen and 
Japanese fishing vessels in great numbers 
and at the time of the outbreak of the war 
they constituted a serious and deadly menace 
to the fishing industry of the United States 
and Canada in the Northeastern Pacific 
Ocean, as they were subject to no control 
or regulation, for they were subject to no 
regulation when fishing outside the 3-mile 
limit and while operating outside that 
limit with safety, they were also able to en- 
gage extensively in fishing in the inland 
waters, and they were a constant threat to 
the fishing industry of the United States 
and Canada; and 

“Whereas the United States and Canada 
have by treaty between them and by laws 
of their respective national, provincial, and 
State governments, very effectively regulated 
the fisheries in the waters of the two coun- 
tries as far as their jurisdiction extends, 
while on the other hand Japan has never 
considered the conservation of fisheries even 
within its own waters and has fished with- 
out restriction and without regard to future 
supply; and 

“Whereas during the recent war the Jap- 
anese were unable to fish to any extent in 
the waters of Alaska and Canada and were 
unable to interfere with the fish supply 
of the two countries, and since the end of 
the war they have been forbidden to fish 
in those waters while Japan is occupied by 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their government administered under the 
American authorities, but it is now proposed 
to sign a treaty of peace with Japan which 
will end the United States occupation and 
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end the power of the United States to con- 
trol Japanese fishing, and the only manner 
in which the fisheries of the United States 
and Canada may be protected from the en- 
croachment of the Japanese in the future is 
through the treaty which is now being con- 
sidered: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, That the menace to the afore- 
said fisheries through a revival of Japanese 
fishing in the waters off the coast of Alaska 
and British Columbia which will result un- 
less steps are taken to safeguard the fish- 
eries of the two countries, be brought to 
the immediate attention of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State and to the Congress of the United 
States, and that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State be urged to take immediate 
steps to have included in any treaty with 
Japan a provision that no Japanese fishing 
vessels will be permitted to engage in the 
fisheries of the Pacific Coast which have been 
fished and in which the fishing industry has 
been developed by fishermen of Canada and 
the United States, with a reciprocal provi- 
sion that vessels of the United States not 
be permitted to fish in the waters of Japan, 
and that the Senate of the United States 
be requested to refuse to ratify any peace 
treaty with Japan which does not have full 
and adequate provisions for safeguarding the 
fisheries in the coastal waters of Alaska and 
in the northeastern Pacific Ocean adjacent 
thereto; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by air mail to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska, and the Governor of 
Alaska, 
“Passed by the senate February 5, 1951, 
“GUNNARD M. ENGEBRETH, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Attest: 
“BONNIE Jo GRONROOs, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 8, 1951. 
WII. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor February 14, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


Two resolutions of the House of Repres 
sentatives of the State of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Public Works: 


“House Memorial 2 


“Memorial by the Twentieth Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to build 
a post-office building at Bernalillo, N. Mex. 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico: 

“Whereas there exists a great and urgent 
necessity for a post-office building at Berna- 
lillo, Sandoval County, N. Mex., because of 
growth of the population and increase in 
postal activities, Bernalillo being the county 
seat for Sandoval County and distribution 
center for mail going to other parts of the 
county: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the the 
State of New Mexico, That the Congress of 
the United States be, and is hereby, memo- 
rialized to enact legislation which will au- 
thorize the erection of a post-office building 
at Bernalillo, N. Mex.; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded, respectively, to the President 
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of the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to Senators and Congressmen of 
the State of New Mexico in the National 
Congress. 
“CALVIN HORN, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 

ö “SANTOS QUINTANA, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


“House Memorial 3 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to construct Chiflo Dam, on the Rio 
Grande above Cerro, Taos County, N. Mex. 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of New Mexico: 

“Whereas a large number of farmers and 
stockraisers on lands adjacent to the Rio 
Grande above Cerro, Taos County, N. Mex., 
have suffered on account of drought condi- 
tions, both in the States of Colorado and 
New Mexico, in the past years; and 

“Whereas the building and construction 
of the Chiflo Dam would alleviate and help 
to store the waters of the Rio Grande during 
floods and natural overflow: and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has a 
new Committee on Public Works for the pur- 
pose of relieving the distressed farmers and 
stockraisers, who suffer because of drought 
conditions not only in the State of New 
Mexico but in several other States of the 
Union; and 

“Whereas such a project should be under- 
taken at the earliest possible date in order to 
relieve the dire conditions of the stockmen 
and farmers along the Rio Grande: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is petitioned and 
memorialized that proper legislation be in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, or 
the Senate, for the immediate construction 
of Chifio Dam on the Rio Grande above Cerro, 
Taos County, N. Mex.; be it further ’ 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the United States 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives as well as to the United 
States Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of New Mexico. 

“CALVIN Horn, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 
“SANTOS QUINTANA, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representa- 
tives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 

“House Joint Memorial 3 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfuly represent and petition as 
follows: 

_ “Whereas the United States Department 

of Agriculture, through the United States 

Forest Service, recently has adopted a policy 

of levying special fees for public use of 

certain national forest camping grounds 
located within the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas such fees are being charged for 
use of publicly owned camping facilities 
built by moneys collected into the United 

States Treasury through general taxation; 

and 

“Whereas the levying of special fees against 
users of public camping grounds located 
within the national forests and controlled 
by the United States Forest Service, does 
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in effect deny the use of such camping 
grounds to citizens of the United States 
who are unable to afford the additional 
burden imposed upon them by the special 
fees, but who have contributed to the cost 
of the acquisition and construction of said 
facilities by virtue of their tax payments 
to the United States; and 

“Whereas the levying of special fees for 
the use of public camping grounds within 
the national forests will cause many persons 
to camp in localities not subject to such 
fees, upon land where fire hazards are much 
greater than at prepared, protected, and con- 
trolled camp sites; and 


“Whereas such fire hazards will constitute 


a serious menace to our forest resources with 
consequent peril to conservation and recla- 
mation programs; and 

“Whereas the cost of protecting against 
and fighting such potential fires must vastly 
exceed the relatively minor amounts of rev- 
enue gained from the special use fees now 
levied: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Idaho, in 
a regularly called session of the legislature 
assembled, do hereby memorialize and peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the acquisition, 
maintenance, protection, supervision, and ad- 
ministration of public camping grounds, 
within the national forests of the United 
States, and that the Congress of the United 
States declares as its policy that public 
camping grounds and facilities located in 
national forest areas be made available to 
the general public without charge, and that 
the cost of maintaining, supervising, and 
administering such camping grounds he 
borne by the United States Department of 
Agriculture out of its appropriated funds; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho, be, and he is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Idaho delegation of the United States Con- 


ess. 
“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 5th day of February, 1951. 
W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, 
This joint memorial passed the senate 
on the 8th day of February, 1951. 
“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of. 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session, duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution, and me- 
morial, to wit: 

“Whereas there are located in several 
counties in the State of Idaho Indian reserva- 
tions, which largely consist of nontaxable 
federally owned property; and 

“Whereas in these several counties in the 
State of Idaho the public-school systems are 
presently educating said Indian children at a 
cost and expense to the local taxpayers in 
said school districts in excess of the funds 
provided for this purpose by the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas the attendance of these Indian 
students has caused, and is causing, an over- 
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crowded condition in several of these schools, 
requiring the construction of additional fa- 
cilities to accommodate the students within 
the school district; and 

“Whereas because of the existence of these 
nontaxable lands within said school districts, 
there are inequalities existing in the financ- 
ing of school buildings, and in carrying on 
the educational program insofar as the costs 
thereof and benefits thereof apply to the 
students of the said districts, as compared 
to the other enrolled students of this State; 
and 

“Whereas either a deficit has been created 
in said school districts each year, or the 
quality of the educational program has been 
decreased each year as a result of the fore- 
going situation, which deficit continues to 
increase, and which educational offerings 
must continue to decrease unless adequate 
relief is granted; and 

“Whereas the foregoing problem and other 
problems concerning Indians which relate 
directly to the education of Indians are the 
responsibility of the Federal Government of 
the United States, to be borne equally by 
all States and not the few States wherein 
the Federal Government has seen fit to 
establish Indian reservations, and particu- 
larly those taxpayers within the school dis- 
tricts concerned; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government of the 
United States is not now assuming either the 
total cost, or its just share of the total 
cost of the education of the Indian students: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to make an appropriation to the school dis- 
tricts wherein the foregoing problem exists, 
to the end that payments may be made to 
said school districts for the purposes of pay- 
ing off the debts incurred by these districts 
as previously noted, and for payment for the 
capital outlay required in additional con- 
struction as a result of attendance of Indian 
students at each of the schools, to the end 
that the appropriation may be made ayail- 
able to the school districts for the pro rata 
cost to the school of educating the said chil- 
dren who are in attendance in the said school 
districts each year; be it further 


“Resolved, That the secretary of state of. 


the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America.and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from this State, 
“This senate joint memorial passed the 
senate on the 2d day of February 1951. 
“Epson H. DEAL, 
President of the Senate. 
„This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 8th day of 
February 1951, 4 
W. L. Mis, 
“Speaker of the House 
of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“House Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled; 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its 
thirty-first session, do respectfully repre- 
sent that 

“Whereas there is in the State of Idaho an 
extensive wool-growing industry; and 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress 
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assembled in the Eighty-first Congress 
passed Public Law 587, approved June 
80, 1950, authorizing the importation of not 
more than 250 skilled sheepherders from 
foreign countries, which said public law 
was passed for the purpose of aiding and 
assisting the great wool-growing industry 
of the West; and 
“Whereas the intention of said law was to 
permit skilled sheepherders of the Basque 
nation in the Pyrenees Mountains of north- 
ern Spain and southern France to come to 
the United States to tend the herds of the 
wool industry of the West; and 
“Whereas under the provisions of title 50, 
section 781 of the United States Code An- 
notated, known as the internal security 
law, the Attorney General of the United 
tates has, by authority duly vested in him, 
taken action to prevent the carrying out of 
the provisions of Public Law 587, and as a 
consequence thereof, the wool industry of 
the West has suffered, with the result that 
the price of both wool and mutton has in- 
creased considerably to the consumer; and 
there is now a serious wool shortage in the 
United States to supply the needs of our 
Armed Forces and our citizens; and . 
“Whereas it is the belief of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, that no valid reason 
exists for said action so taken by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States; and 
“Whereas it is the opinion of this body 
that the ban so imposed” by said Attorney 
General to the execution of Public Law 587. 
should be lifted in the de an of the wool- 
growing industry of the and the public: 
Now, therefore, be it 35 
“Resolved by the House.of Representatives 
of the thirty-first session of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho (the Senate concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as it deems necessary to activate 
and carry out the provisions of Public Law 
587 so that the skilled sheepherders of the 
Basque nation may enter the United States 
and alleviate the serious condition existing 
in the wool-growing industry of the West; be 
it further : 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the President of the 
United States, to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
United States Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Idaho, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 
“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 26th day of January 1951. 
W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“This joint memorial passed the senate on 
the 30th day of January 1951. 
“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 3 
“To the Honorable Senate and House oj Rep- 
resentatives of These United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorlalists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution and 
memorial, to wit: i 

“Whereas the present world situation in- 
sofar as it affects the peace and welfare of 
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these United States of America is at one of 
its most critical and uncertain stages; and 

“Whereas the President of these United 
States of America contemplates sending 
greater numbers of our ground troops to 
foreign countries in order to protect said 
countries against invasion by aggressor na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas we, your memorialists, believe 
that ground troops of the United States 
should not be sent to any foreign country 
for such purpose by the President of these 
United States, without first having obtairfed 
the advice and consent of the Congress of 
these Unitec States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge 
Congress of these United States to take such 
action es may be necessary and expedient to 
prevent the sending of the ground troops of 
these United States of America to foreign 
countries by the President of these United 
States without first obtaining the advice 
and consent of the Congress of these United 
States in the absence of a declaration of war 
by the Congress; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of these United 
States of America and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Idaho. 

“This senate joint. memorial passed the 
senate on the 15th day of February 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“president of the Senate. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the- 

house of representatives on the 8th day of 


February 1951. 
„W. L. MOLS, 


“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution N 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States to establish a stabilized 
premium on the protein content of hard 
spring wheat 
“Whereas North Dakota is one of the 

major producers of hard spring wheat in 

the Nation; and 
“Whereas hard spring wheat has a high 
protein content entitling such wheat to a 
premium price; and 
“Whereas such premium is highest in the 
fall immediately after harvest and is grad- 
ually dropped in the following months in 
direct proportion to the general rise in the 
price of wheat; and 

“whereas there is no loss of protein which 
would justify the dropping of the premium 
price on such protein; and 

“Whereas North Dakota farmers are being 
discriminated against by such practices and 
are losing the benefit of the high protein 
content of their wheat: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That we do hereby 
memorialize and petition the Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 

States to establish a loan value on the pro- 

tein content of hard spring wheat. When 

protein content and the price thereof are 
established they shall remain stable for the 
current year, in order that the farmers of 

North Dakota may enjoy a stabilized pre- 

mium to which they are entitled; be it 

further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
properly authenticated, be transmitted by 
the secretary of state to the Presiding Officer 
of each House of Congress, to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States, 
and to the members of the North Dakota 
delegation in Congress. 

“LEO STICKA, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House, 
“Ray SCHNELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
W. J. TROUT, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“House Joint Resolution 17 
“Joint resolution ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States and known as the twenty- 

second amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States relating to the terms of 
the office of the President 

“Whereas the House of Representatives on 
February 6, 1947, and the United States 
Senate on March 12, 1947, both by the consti- 
tutional two-thirds thereof passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to be 
known as the twenty-second amendment to 
the Constitution; and 

“Whereas said proposed amendment was 
submitted to the States for ratification upon 
March 26, 1947, and said proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. of 
America, is in the following words, to wit: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any per- 
son holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by the Congress and 
shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding. the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which 
this article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as Presi- 
dent during the remainder of such term. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.“: 
Be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Tennessee (the Senate con- 
curring), That the proposed amendment No. 
22 to the Constitution of the United States of 
America be and the same is hereby ratified 
by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be immedi- 
ately forwarded by the secretary of state of 
Tennessee under the great seal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

“Adopted February 20, 1951. 

“MCALLEN FOUTCH, 
“Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 
“WALTER M. HAYNES, 
“Speaker of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Joint resolution by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota in regular session as- 
sembled assenting to the provisions of the 
Dingell-Johnson Act 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 

States has enacted an act commonly known 

as the Dingell-Johnson Act, which is entitled 

An act to provide that the United States 

shall aid the States in fish restoration and 

Management projects, and for other pur- 

poses,’ having approval August 9, 1950; and 

“Whereas, under the statutes of the State 
of Minnesota, all moneys accruing to the 
State of Minnesota from license fees paid by 
fishermen and all moneys paid into the 
State treasury through the game and fish 
division, including the income from the sale 
of confiscated game and fish and parts there- 
of, and from all other sources, are appropri- 
ated for the maintenance and conduct of the 
activities of the director of the division of 
game and fish; and A 

“Whereas the purpose of the act is to fur- 
nish funds to aid in fish-restoration projects 
and fish-management projects of the State 
of Minnesota; and 

“Whereas the State of Minnesota in order 
to avail itself of its proportion of the fund 
made available under said act desires to as- 
sent to the provisions of the act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota in regular session assembled, 
That the State of Minnesota assent to the 
provisions of the said Dingell-Johnson Act 
and such assent is hereby given, and that 
the secretary of state is hereby directed to 
send certified copies of this resolution to the 
President of the Senate of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and two copies to 
the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chap- 
man, and one copy to the Office of the 
Regional Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, United States Department of Inte- 
rior, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“JOHN A. HARTLE, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives the 
26th day of January 1951. 

„G. H. LEAHY, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Passed the senate, the 9th day of February 
1951. 

H. Y, TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Approved February 16, 1951. 

“LUTHER YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico, relating to exten- 
sion of filing date for payment of prisoner- 
of-war claims; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented today by Mr. CHAVEZ.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, relating to 
military service of all qualified citizens with- 
out regard for race, creed, or color; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Munpr on February 
17, 1951, p. 1554, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, relating to the 
pooling of all income from royalties from 
gas and oil and other mineral leases and the 
apportionment of same to common schools; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Munpt on February 
27, 1951, pp. 1554-1565, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

9 adopted by the City Council 
of Youngstown, Ohio, relating to Federal 
taxation of municipal securities; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Liberal Party of New York State, New 
York, N. Y., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the shipment of 2,000,- 
000 tons of grain to India; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 20 and 
House Joint Resolution 131, to provide for 
the continuation of operations under certain 
mineral leases issued by the respective States 
covering submerged lands on the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued develop- 
ment of such leases, to provide for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Ministerial 
Association of Waterloo, Iowa, relating to 
the action of the Eighty-first Congress as to 
the observance of Christmas Sunday, Decem- 
ber 24, as a special day of prayer for world 
peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Women of the 
Church, Trinity Lutheran Evangelical 
Church, Danville, Pa., protesting against the 
enactment of lezislation providing compul- 
sory health insurance; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Leone Pecoraro, of New 
York, N. Y., attorney for Plymouth Brethren 
IV, a religiovs society, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation requiring all 
employees to become members of labor 
unions; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


By Mr. GREEN: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
lation to enactment of legislation to in- 
corporate the principle of reinsurance as a 
means of enabling the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibilities in financing 
the unemployment compensation program 
and thereby equalizing the tax burden 
among the States 


“Whereas Rhode Island has few natural 
resources and is dependent on light manu- 
facturing industries; and 

“Whereas the economy of Rhode Island and 
that of other industrialized States depends 
largely upon a demand for our manufactured 
products which is far beyond a State’s border 
to contain and far beyond a State’s power to 
control; and 

“Whereas the effects of unemployment fall 
unevenly upon the highly industrialized 
States, of which Rhode Island is one; and 

“Whereas this results in a severe drain on 
the Rhode Island unemployment compensa- 
tion fund, placing this State in an unfavor- 
able, competitive position with other States 
not so severely affected; and 

“Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 
proposed that the Federal Government as- 
sume its responsibilities with reference 
thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations hereby memorializes and peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States 
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to approve, if passed, legislation which would 
incorporate the principle of reinsurance as a 
means of enabling the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibility in financing in 
part the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and thereby equalizing the tax burden 
among the States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted forthwith by 
the Secretary of State to the President of 
the United States and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States, earnestly 
requesting the latter to use their efforts to 
be certain that legislation is enacted which 
would carry out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion.” 


INFLATION—RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., MONTPELIER, VT. 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the National Life Insurance Co., of 
Montpelier, Vt., at a meeting held on 
January 30, 1951, relating to inflation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD or DIREC- 
TORS OF NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, AT A 
MEETING HELD ON JANUARY 30, 1951 


“Be it resolved, That the directors of the 
National Life Insurance Co., charged with 
the administration of the funds of more than 
200,000 policyholders located in every State 
of the Union, view with grave concern the 
operation of inflationary forces and the 
threat of further loss of purchasing power of 
the dollar. Inflation deprives the thrifty of 
just rewards for their prudence and effort, 
stifles initiative, imposes a hidden capital 
levy, and threatens to destroy the American 
system and heritage which have produced 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. We most respectfully urge you 
in behalf of this company's policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, to take cognizance of 
the gravity of the situation without further 
delay and to initiate effective measures, such 
as further credit control, the elimination of 
unnecessary Federal spending, and review of 
the Federal tax program in order to deprive 
inflationary forces of their potential before 
further harm is done to the Nation's people; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
pany be directed to send certified copies of 
this resolution to President Harry S. Tru- 
man; Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder; Director of Defense Mobilization 
Charles E. Wilson; Economic Stabilization 
Director Eric Johnston; Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System Thomas B. McCabe; Senators George 
D. Aiken and Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont; 
Senator Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency; Sen- 
ator Walter F. George, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee; Representative 
Winston L. Prouty; Representative Clarence 
Cannon, chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations; Representative Brent 
Spence, chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency; Representative 
R. L. Doughton, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; and Lee E. 
Emerson, Governor of the State of Vermont.” 
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I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of National Life Insurance Co. at a 
meeting held at the home office in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on Tuesday, January 30, 1951. 

A. J. BLACKMORE, Secretary. 


INCREASED TAXATION AND REDUCTION 
OF EXPENDITURES—RESOLUTION OF 
CITY COUNCIL OF LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the city council of Lakewood, Ohio, in 
regard to the proposed increase in taxes 
s a reduction of nonmilitary expendi- 

ures, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

Resolution 3473 
Resolution urging the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States, in 
their consideration of the proposed in- 
crease in taxes, to require nonmilitary ex- 
penditures to be reduced to the end that 
all nonessential Government services shall 
be eliminated 

Whereas in the opinion of this council, 
numerous activities are engaged in by the 
Federal Government and its agencies which 
are not required in the public interest, and 
that tax money now used for such purposes 
should be diverted to defense and other 
essential services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Lakewood, State of Ohio; 

Secrion 1. That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States are 
hereby urged in their consideration of the 
proposed increase in taxes, to require non- 
military expenditures to be reduced to the 
end that all nonessential Government sery- 
ices shall be eliminated. 

Sec, 2. That the clerk of this council is 
hereby directed to send a certified copy of 
this resolution to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and to each member thereof 
representing the State of Ohio. 

Src. 3. That this resolution shall take effect 
aon be in force at the earliest period allowed 

y law. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference resolution 
No. 40-51 adopted by the Council of 
the City of Toledo, Ohio, protesting the 
enactment by Congress of any taxation 
by the Federal Government on municipal 
securities and declaring the situation to 
be an emergency one. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 40-51 


Resolution protesting the enactment by Con- 
gress of any taxation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on municipal securities and de- 
claring an emergency 
Whereas the taxation of municipal securi- 

ties by the Congress of the United States 

would work an undue hardship on Ohlo 
municipalities; and 
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Whereas the revenue to be obtained from 
such taxation would be more than offset by 
the increased rate of interest which munici- 
palities would be compelled to pay on all 
bond issues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Toledo: 

Section 1. That the Council of the City of 
Toledo hereby protests and opposes the sug- 
gested taxation of municipal securities by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of council is hereby 
authorized to forward a certified copy of this 
resolution to Senators Bricker and Tart, of 
Ohio, to Frazter Raus, Member of the House 
of Representatives of this district, and to 
Tuomas A, JENKINS, Ohio member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

‘Sec. 3. This resolution is hereby declared 
to be an emergency measure and shall take 
effect and be in force from and after its 
adoption. The reason for the emergency lies 
in the fact that the immediate enactment of 
this resolution is necessary in the public 
interest. 


REDUCTION OF NONDEFENSE EXPENDI- 
TURES—RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
SEFD DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from J. W. Jung, secretary, a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion on February 5. This resolution ex- 
presses the strong judgment of that as- 
sociation in opposition to what it feels 
to be spendthrift policies adopted by the 
present admini tion. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. I, for one, pledge my continued 
efforts along tne line of seeking genuine 
Federal economy, which means a squeez- 
ing of the water out of the President’s 
bloated $71,600,000,009 budget. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp., as follows: 


Whereas the Federal budget submitted by 
President Truman for the 1951-52 fiscal year 
totals a mammoth $71,600,000,000, exceeded 
only in 2 years of World War II: and 

Whereas Wisconsin's share of the cost of 
this budget will be almost $1,500,000,000, 
which is approximately equal to one-third of 
all of the income earned by Wisconsin citi- 
zens in 1949 in the form of wages, salaries, 
interest, dividends, rent, and business and 
farm withdrawals; and 

Whereas President Truman previously 
promised the utmost in economy in ordinary 
Government spending; and 

Whereas the budget includes many of the 
pet political spending programs hitherto 
advocated by President Truman, such as 
Federal aid to education, public power proj- 
ects, the Brannan plan; and 

‘Whereas many types of unnecessary ex- 
-penditures are now included in the budget 
under the guise of “defense spending”: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Seed Dealers 
Association hereby express their opposition 
to President Truman’s unrealistic budget and 
demand congressional action to slash out of 
it all proposed spending not directly neces- 
sary to national defense and preparedness; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Wisconsin Congressman 
and Senator. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES — STATEMENTS 
OF COUNCIL FOR GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Council for Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations representing, I am told, all of 
the professional personnel associations 
in the United States, has adopted a state- 
ment of principles regarding desirable 
personnel practices in the present emer- 
gency. Their concern for the effective 
utilization of our manpower, I believe, 
is deserving of consideration by the Sen- 
ate and by those Government agencies 
responsible for manpower utilization. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
a statement by the council, dated Janu- 
ary 26, 1951, and another dated February 
12, 1951, incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point and appropriately referred. 
I also ask unanimous consent that a list 
of the representative organizations of the 
council be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RECOMMENDED PRINCIPLES FOR EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations represents constituent organ- 
izations which have a membership in excess 
of 170,000 members, who in turn serve sev- 
eral million clients each year ‘n the fields of 
vocational guidance, student personnel work 
in the schools and colleges, industrial per- 
sonnel work and counseling services in many 
private agencies. The council believes that 
its membership and that of related organ- 
izations has a vital contribution to make in 
the planning and operation of the defense 
manpower program, During the past 50 
years, guidance and personnel workers have 
developed a body of knowledge and practice 
which has direct and profound significance 
in the development and utilization of 
human resources. The essential contribu- 
tion of guidance and personnel workers is 
their recognition of the fact that individuals 
vary widely in interests, aptitudes, and per- 
sonal traits, that these differences must be 
understood in choosing and preparing for 
work, and that the needs of the individual 
and the Nation will be better served if these 
facts are taken into account in all phases 
of the personnel assignment and adjust- 
ment process. Guidance and personnel 
workers are firm in their conviction that the 
proper selection of men, both for military 
and industrial purposes, the placement of 
these men in appropriate jobs, and their 
maximum productivity are dependent upon 
the extent to which sound oe tech- 
niques are used. 

The authorities tell us that the impact of 
our defense mobilization may be expected to 
continue throughout this generation. In 
view of the long-range planning which the 
situation demands, guidance and personnel 
workers strongly recommend that the fol- 
lowing set of basic principles be adopted and 
adhered to in military and civilian man- 
power programs: 

I. Emphasis in personnel assignment on 
individual capabilities, needs, and limita- 
tions and on personal choice, in the degree 
compatible with the Nation’s economic and 
military requirements, 

II. Opportunity, within practical limits, 
for continuity of vocational planning and 
training for the individual in national serv- 
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ice consistent with his vocational choice and 

the long-range needs of the civilian economy. 

III. Development of a basic system for re- 
cording and transmitting information to 
military or other manpower allocation agen- 
cies and which, once presented, would there- 
after be available for use in personnel 
assignment. 

IV. Presentation and interpretation to 
the public, and particular to nonmiiltary 
guidance and personnel workers, of infor- 
mation as to defense manpower require- 
ments and opportunities and as to personnel 
systems and practices used by the military. 

V. Availability of effective guidance and 
personnel services within the military serv- 
ices and in civilian manpower agencies in 
order to meet the continuing needs of indi- 
viduals for assistance in vocational choice 
and job adjustment and to promote the 
Nation’s needs for the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

VI. Provision for a wise and proper use of 
the present supply of guidance and personnel 
8 and for training an adequate supply 
of persons to meet future needs. 

VII. Provision, as new types of work evolve 
and the employment situation changes, for 
increasing emphasis on research in the field 
of job analysis, employment testing, apti- 
tude and interest analysis, and interviewing 
techniques. 

VIII, Development of an over-all approach 
to the utilization of women in both civilian 
and military positions which takes into ac- 
count the importance to women of morale 
factors, consideration of previous training, 
and the value of the work they are asked to 
undertake, 

Many guidance and personnel workers were 
employed as officers and enlisted men in the 
military services during World War II, while 
others worked in industry and civilian man- 
power agencies. As a group, they feel that 
much progress has been made during and 
after the war in introducing some of the 
above principles into military and civilian 
manpower programs. However, they detected 
many basic weaknesses in manpower opera- 
tions during World War II which can be 
avoided now by closer adherence to the 
above-stated principles. They further be- 
lieve that both military and civilian man- 
power officials might benefit from the advice 
and assistance available from individuals 
and groups within the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, its constituent 
bodies and related organizations. 

We are, therefore, taking this opportunity 
to acquaint you and others in responsible 
positions with our interest in defense man- 
power policy and operation. We stand ready 
to offer whatever practical assistance and 
advice may be desired in seeing to it that 
our human resources are used wisely and in 
accordance with their maximum skills and 
potentialities. 

COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL Asso- 
CIATIONS—RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CARRYING 
OUT PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF 
MANPOWER 
Manpower is conceded to be our scarcest 

resource in this period of defense mobiliza- 
tion. Proper development and use of man- 
power is therefore a cardinal point in mo- 
bilization planning. Sound principles and 
practices of personnel utilization developed 
in recent decades have a significant part to 
play in any well-conceived manpower mo- 
bilization program. The following statement 
is therefore presented to indicate specifically 
the ways in which personnel and guidance 
services may be coordinated and used in the 
best interests of the Nation, 
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To the best of our existing knowledge, per- 
sonnel and guidance services, including psy- 
chological tests, have been generally accepted 
and may be used at the following points in 
our educational, civilian, and military per- 
sonnel systems: 

1. In secondary schools for purposes of 
educational and vocational guidance; for 
allocation of youth and adults to various 
types of defense training courses; and, pos- 
sibly (dependent upon final UMS provisions) 
for purposes of selecting. those people who 
in terms of national defense should continue 
their education. 

2. In the colleges and universities for pur- 
poses of educational and vocational guidance, 
and, possibly (dependent upon final UMS 
provisions) for purpose of selecting those 
people who in terms of national defense 
should continue their education. 

8. In the public employment service to as- 
sist individual applicants in choosing a voca- 
tion and in placement on defense training, 
or specific jobs. 

4. In the special recruitment drives of the 
various branches of the armed services to 
determine mental fitness for voluntary en- 
listment, and to determine specific skills 
necessary in the various services. 

5, In the Department of Defense Joint In- 
duction Centers to determine mental fitness 
for the draft and to assist in the allocation 
of men to the various services of the Armed 
Forces in accordance with their respective 
needs for men of certain levels of mental 
capacity. 

6. In the individual services of the Armed 
Forces to assist in the allocation of men to 
various types of specialized training and duty. 

7. In defense industries for purposes of 
allocation to specific jobs. 

In the interests of efficient development 
and utilization of our human resources, 
these services should be coordinated in such 
a way as to minimize duplication of effort 
and confusion to the individual, Also, there 
must be proper use of the limited supply of 
personnel and guidance workers, To achieve 
these objectives in accordance with sound 
principles of personnel and guidance ad- 
ministration, the following basic elements 
should be included in an over-all manpower 
development, allocation, and utilization pro- 

1. A common core test battery with the 
widest possible range of aptitudinal cover- 
age and validity for use in determining voca- 
tional and educational objectives consistent 
with the Nation’s manpower requirements, 
Such a differential battery of aptitude tests 
would not preclude the use of other instru- 
ments to measure other characteristics of 
the individual such as interest, specialized 
abilities, proficiency, achievement, or per- 
sonality. However, the core battery should 
be considered as a required part of any test- 
ing program in the organizations and in- 
stitutions mentioned above. 

2. The administration and interpretation 
of this common core test battery at the 
earliest practicable time. This would facili- 
tate educational and vocational planning at 
a level in the growth and development of 
the individual where it would be possible 
to get the maximum possible benefit out 
of secondary and higher educational oppor- 
tunities (such a level might be in the second 
or third year of high school). 

3. Counseling services to interpret to the 
individual the testing data, other person- 
nel data and the procedures concerned. 

4. The initiation and maintenance of a 
basic personnel record containing the pro- 
file of individual test scores and all other 
data pertinent to the individual's vocational 
choice and preparation. Evidence of in- 
terest, school achievement and work experi- 
ence, along with statements of vocational 
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objectives and plans for each individual, as 
well as progress made toward the objective, 
should be included. 

5. The transmission of the basic record at 
each subsequent point where personnel and 
guidance services might be provided—from 
secondary school to college or employment 
office or military services, etc.—and the in- 
clusion of additional information in the 
record at each successive point in the 
process. 


6. The use of qualified personnel, trained 


in the use of the information on the basic 
personnel record and particularly in inter- 
pretive counseling techniques and methods, 
such qualified personnel to be available at 
the transition points indicated in item 5. 

This proposal has the following specific 
advantages over presently discernible plan- 
ning or policy in connection with manpower 
development, allocation, and utilization: 

1. Duplication of effort at each of the 
seven possible points of personnel screen- 
ing would be minimized. 

2. Valuable information developed about 
the individual at each significant level in 
his educational and vocational development 
would be made available to personnel work- 
ers at each successive stage, thus insuring 
continuity of process and more efficient per- 
sonnel utilization. 

8. Confusion to the individual resulting 
from uncoordinated and diffuse methods and 
procedures would be reduced substantially. 

4. The total operating cost of the various 
phases of an over-all manpower program 
could be reduced materially. 

5. Valuable time could be saved, particu- 
larly in the personnel testing, interviewing, 
classification; and distribution activities of 
the Armed Forces. 

6. The chances for purposeful vocational 
choice and preparation early in the educa- 
tional life of each individual, and consistent 
with the Nation's needs, would be enhanced. 

7. Substantial sums of money now being 
spent on test construction could be con- 
centrated instead on the urgent need for 
information concerning the relationships 
between test performance and job perform- 
ance on a wide variety of occupations and 
courses of training, both civilian and 
military. 

8. Testing would no longer be an end in 
itself, but would become an integral part 
of the over-all manpower program (avoiding, 
for example, personnel assignments on the 
basis of a single test and single cut-off score). 


The list of representative organiza- 
tions of the council presented by Mr. 
HumMpuHREY was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE ORGANIZATIONS OF COUNCIL 
OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS, 
Inc. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth; 
Altrusa International, Inc.; American Col- 
lege Personnel Association; Eastern College 
Personnel Officers; National Association of 
Deans of Women; National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors; National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc.; National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; Personnel Section, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education; 
Western Personnel Institute. 


MOBILIZATION—RESOLUTION OF LOCAL 
NO. 6, TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION OF 


NEW YORK 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
Local No. 6, Typographical Union of 
New York, commending the President 
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for his courageous action in setting up 
agencies that will head the full mobiliza- 
tion of our country, which appeared in 
the February 1951 issue of the Typo- 
graphical Journal. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY New YorK TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Unron, Local. No, 6 

Whereas communism, with all evils it em- 
bodies, today threatens to engulf the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas since the Communist North Ko- 
rean and Chinese aggression in Korea, the 
United Nations are fully aware of the dan- 
gers of a third world war; and 

Whereas while the peoples of the world 
had been lulled into apathy by Communist 
peace propaganda, they are now fully aware 
of the trickery and deceit practiced by the 
leaders of Soviet Russia, whose world-con- 
quering ambitions can only be met with 
truth, courage, and force; and 

Whereas President Truman has proclaimed 
a state of national emergency and has calied 
upon every American to do his share to save 
the country we love from attack by the 
enemies of freedom: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this union commend the 
President for his courageous action in set- 
ting up agencies that will head the full 
mobilization of our country; and be it 
further ies 

Resolved, That it is our fervent hope and 
prayer that all labor will join together in an 
uninterrupted partnership for the defense of 
everything the free peoples of the world hold 
dear; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution he 
sent to President Truman, Senators Ives and 
LEHMAN of New York, and that copies be 
printed in the Typographical Journal, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 1730. A bill to amend section 4 (g) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to per- 
mit the Federal Cominunications Commis- 
sion to make expenditures for land for radio 
monitoring stations, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 142). 
SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ORGAN- 

IZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

(REPT. NO. 141) 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], from the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in In- 
terstate Commerce, I submit a report on 
its findings and recommendations. 

This is an interim report required by 
the terms of Senate Resolution 202, of 
the Eighty-first Congress, which stipu- 
lated that such a report should be filed 
on or before today, February 28. 

Additional information will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate before he termina- 
tion date, March 31 next, with inore spe- 
cific recommendations as to legislation, 
following the public hearings now being 
held in California and to be held in New 
York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, 
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TEMPORARY PERSONNEL FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, Senate Resolution 71, reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare by Mr. Murray on February 8, 
1951 and I submit a report (No. 140) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the res- 
olution. 

The VICE PRESIDEN’, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration were, in 
line 3, after “(1)”, to insert “(1)”, and 
in line 7, after the word “period”, to 
strike out “eading on January 1,” and 
insert “from February 1, 1951, through 
January 31,”. 

‘The amendments were agreed to. 

‘he resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by subsection (1) (1) of 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, or by sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the period from Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, through January 31, 1952, to make 
such expenditures, and to employ upon a 
temporary basis such professional, admin- 
istrative, and clerical personnel as it deems 
advisable. 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $125,870, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FIELD CONTACT OFFICES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
June 30 the Veterans’ Administration an- 
nounced that because of budgetary limi- 
tations it would close 321 of its field con- 
tact offices on April 1, 1951. Following 
that announcement, Members of the 
Senate received complaints about the 
proposed action, and many inquiries re- 
garding the necessity for it. In order 
that we might have information about it, 
I had the staff of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
go into this matter and make a study 
of it. I had the staff prepare a report, 
which I think will be of interest to all 
Members of the Congress. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments relative to this matter, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FIELD 
CONTACT OFFICES 

Mr. MCCLELLAN, from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
submitted the following report: 

On January 30 the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced that because of budgetary 
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limitations it would close 321 of its field 
contact offices on April 1, 1951. Since this 
announcement appeared in the press Mem- 
bers of the Senate have received a large 
number of complaints and inquiries as to the 
justification for this action. Because of the 
interest shown in this matter and its effect 
on the welfare of veterans, the staff of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments was instructed to find out what 
services are performed by these offices, the 
annual cost thereof, the number of employ- 
ees involved, why such drastic action was to 
be taken at this time, and its effect on serv- 
ices to veterans, 

This investigation reveals that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, the Veterans’ Administration 
had 678 contact offices, with 3,113 employees. 
These offices were urgently needed at the 
close of World War II, and performed a 
worth-while sérvice of advising and assisting 
veterans in such matters as education, re- 
habilitation, medical care, and other related 
services and benefits authorized by law. It 
is reported that these field offices performed 
necessary services to veterans which other- 
wise would have been rendered by the re- 
gional or central office, or would not have 
been performed. The very existence of these 
Offices facilitated orderly process of applica- 
tions and saved veterans time and money by 
enabling them to obtain accurate informa- 
tion in the local communities throughout 
the United States. An examination of the 
services performed by these offices shows that 
the workload has diminished each month, 
during the past 5 years, except for a 2-month 
period in 1949 when the Administration an- 
nounced the declaration of a dividend on 
national service life insurance policies. The 
reason for this decrease in workload is be- 
cause most of the World War II veterans have 
been rehabilitated or have already availed 
themselves of the privileges or benefits au- 
thorized by law. 

Appended hereto is a copy of a detailed 
workload report (appendix B) showing the 
number of items handled by the field con- 
tact offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
during the last half of each of the last 3 
years. This report shows that during the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1950, the 
volume of work performed fell to the lowest 
point in 3 years. It is therefore obvious 
that some reduction in the staff and number 
ot field offices should be made, since it is 
clearly indicated that the workload does not 
justify continuation of all these field offices 
and their personnel. In December 1950 the 
number of personal contacts handled by 
these offices fell to 589,000, which is the 
lowest point in 3 years, or almost 50 percent 
less than the number of contacts handled 
during December 1948. Practically all of the 
other items listed on this work-measurement 
report show similar reductions during De- 
cember 1950. 

An important factor which was taken into 
consideration by the Bureau of the Budget 
in reducing the Veterans’ Administration 
estimates for 1952 was that about 30 per- 
cent of the total workload handled by the 
field offices stems from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration education and vocational training 
programs, under which approximately one 


- and one-half million students are now par- 


ticipating. Authority to obtain education 
and training benefits will expire on July 25, 
1951, and the workload caused by this pro- 
gram will diminish further during the next 
year. In fact, it has been estimated that 
this program will be down to about 400,000 
students by June 30, 1952. 

Further studies of this program developed 
the fact that when the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration budget estimates were considered in 
September 1950 the agency agreed to close 
215 fleld contact offices during the period 
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January 1951 to June 30, 1952. However, 
after due consideration was given to the 
workload, the Bureau of the Budget reduced 
the estimates so that an average employ- 
ment of 2,544 would be possible in 1952, This 
reduction cut deeper into the future plans 
of the Veterans“ Administration than the 
Veterans’ Administration had proposed, so 
that instead of liquidating these 215 on a 
graduated basis, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion decided to close 321 offices, not in 1952, 
but on April 1, 1951. 

It is understood that, when the Veterans’ 
Administration originally proposed to close 
215 field offices, it was predicated on a work- 
load formula of 300 personal contacts per 
month for each office, and as the volume of 
work fell down to this figure or below, ac- 
tion would be taken to close these offices 
reporting less than the minimum contacts. 

It is further reported that when the Vet- 
erans' Administration released its press re- 
port it was believed that unless 321 offices 
were closed that agency would incur a deficit 
of over $1,000,000, Reliable information has 
been developed by the staff that if those 
offices were closed as contemplated, a sur- 
plus of almost $1,000,000 would accrue by 
the end of the fiscal year 1952. On Febru- 
ary 26, the staff was advised that meetings 
and conferences were held over the week end 
which indicate that all of these offices will 
not be closed as originally proposed. The 
facts herein presented indicate that there 
can be no doubt that a minimum of 100 of 
the offices can and should be closed, but that 
it would work a real hardship on the vet- 
erans if 321 offices are liquidated at this 
time. : 
Appended to this report is a copy of the 
press release dated January 30, 1951 (ap- 
pendix A), which contains a list of the 
offices to be closed in each State, and a re- 
port (appendix B) showing the workload 
of all of the field offices, by month, during 
the last half of the past 3 years, together 
with a report (appendix C) showing the 
number of employees in contact offices pro- 
posed to be closed, cost of maintaining each 
field office during the past year, average 
monthly workload by office, and those offices 
which will remain open in each State after 
April 1, 1951, if the 321 should be closed as 
originally announced. The committee be- 
lieves that these statistics will be of con- 
siderable interest to each Member of the 
Congress. 

While this committee has been active in 
every way possible to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures and shall continue to do so, there are 
certain areas in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has an obligation to perform services 
as prescribed by law. This is particularly 
true in relation to veterans, and the facts 
presented herein with reference to the con- 
tact office services have been compiled and 
submitted on the basis that this service is 
essential and not one in which unwarranted 
cut-backs should be made until it is defi- 
nitely established that the facts so warrant. 
Economy in Government shall continue to 
be one of th? committ~e’s primary objectives, 
but at the same time the Government should 
not break faith in its obligations to veterans 
by arbitrary and unreasonable discontinua- 
tion of functions and services prescribed by 
law. 

After ful consideration of the above facts, 
the staff is convinced that the press release 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration on 
January 30, 1951, announcing the elimina- 
tion of the 321 contact offices, was ill-advised 
and unwarranted. The officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Adminiistration who prepared this 
release apparently withheld its issuance un- 
til after the President submitted his budget 
to Congress, with the result that the public 
has been aroused ard is now appealing to 
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the Congress and inquiring why this service 
to veterans is being so suddenly and dras- 
tically curtailed. This action on the part 
of the Veterans’ Administration has caused 
the public to believe that Congress is not 
providing sufficient funds for maintaining 
adequate services for veterans. 

According to information available to the 
staff, the evidence indicates that this action 
by the Veterans’ Administration definitely 
puts the Congress in the wrong light before 
the people. The drastic action proposed by 
the Veterans’ Administration in its press re- 
lease indicates an apnarent lack of willing- 
ness on the part of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to cooperate with the Congress in 
seeing that the veterans are adequately pro- 
vided for, and at the same time to maintain 
standards of economy that are justified by 
the facts with respect to diminishing work- 
loads and other factors. 

It is the conviction of the staff that the 
Congress wants and intends to carry out the 
obligations this Government has assumed 
with respect to veterans, but that, as the 
services and benefits provided and authorized 
by law are concluded and as they diminish, 
the cost of operating the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration should decrease accordingly. That is 
all the Congress asks of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It has a right to expect that, 
and the Veterans’ Administration owes it to 
the Congress and to the people to fully co- 
operate to the end that our veterans shall 
be served and costs and expenses in the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ laws be reduced as 
they can be and where the circumstances 
Warrant such reduction. 


APPENDIX A 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1951, 
To Members of Congress: 

Attached is an advance copy of a Veterans’ 
Administration release which it is believed 
will be of interest to you. 

This information is presented in this form 
because it affects constituents of so many 
Members it is impossible to make individual 
issues. 

It is requested that the date set for public 
release of this information be observed so 
that all Members of the Congress may have 
an opportunity to receive the information 
before it appears in the public prints. 


INFORMATION SERVICE, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FUTURE RELEASE 
(Morning papers, Tuesday, January 30, 1951) 

Veterans’ Administration announced to- 
day that due to budgetary limitations in the 
fiscal year 1952 it will close 321 VA offices, 
where only 1 contact representative is as- 
signed. 

In order that employees in these offices 
may be paid for accumulated annual leave 
out of current funds, the closing date will 
of necessity be April 1, 1951. 

One hundred and seventeen of the offices 
to be closed, while having only one contact 
representative in them, have representatives 
of other services. Four of the offices have as 
many as 25 people on their staff. 

The reason for closing the offices is con- 
tained in the justification and explanation 
of the 1952 budget which has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. This states: 

“The field estimate of 2,544 employees for 
fiscal year 1952 includes personnel require- 
ments at regional offices, district offices, 
centers, hospitals, domiciliaries, other VA 
field installations, and at non-VA installa- 
tions in the field. The estimate was de- 
veloped with full consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 
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“(1) the need for contact personnel in 
relation to the anticipated volume of activi- 
ties in the major operating programs of the 
VA; (2) the need for personnel at new hos- 
pitals; (3) the assumption that no ‘one- 
man’ VA offices will be maintained in fiscal 
year 1952, i. e., VA offices where one contact 
representative is assigned; and (4) the need 
for ‘away from office’ for persons geographi- 
cally isolated from a contact location or who 
cannot visit an office because of medical or 
physical ity, etc. Of the total of 
2,544 employees, it is estimated that 550 will 
be assigned to hospitals. The ‘away from 
office service’ must be expanded in fiscal year 
1952 to provide contact service in selected 
communities in which VA offices are being 
or will be closed.” 

The offices to be closed are located as 
follows: 

Alabama: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, 
Florence, Gadsden. 

Arizona: Tucson, Yuma. 

Arkansas: Batesville, Blytheville, El Do- 
rado, Forest City, Fort Smith, Harrison, 
Jonesboro, Pine Bluff, Texarkana. 

California: Bakersfield, EI Centro, Eureka, 
Las Vegas (Nevada), Richmond, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Rosa, Vallejo. 

Colorado: Boulder, Fort Collins, Greeley, 
Trinidad. 

Connecticut: Middletown, Norwich, Stan- 
ford. 

Delaware: None. 

District of Columbia: None. 

Florida: Daytona Beach, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fort Pierce, Key West, Lakeland, Marianna, 


Idaho: Coeur d'Alene, Idaho Falls, Lewis- 
ton, Moscow, Pocatello, Twin Falls. 

Illinois: Cairo, Centralia, Decatur, Gales- 
burg, Moline, Olney, Quincy. 

Indiana: Bloomington, Richmond. 

Iowa: Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Daven- 
port, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Ma- 
son City, Ottumwa, Sioux City, Waterloo. 

Kansas: Hays, Hutchinson, Pittsburg, To- 
peka. 

Kentucky: Ashland, Bowling Green, Cor- 
bin, Harlan, Hazard, Jackson, Madisonville, 
Owensboro, Paducah, Pikeville, Somerset. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, Bastrop, Houma, 
Lake Charles, Natchitoches, Ruston. 

Maine: Houlton, Lewiston, Sanford. 

Maryland: Annapolis, Cambridge, Fred- 
erick, Hagerstown, Salisbury. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, Chelsea, Fitch- 
burg, Greenfield, Haverhill, Holyoke, Law- 
rence, Lynn, Malden, North Adams, Pitts- 
field, Quincy, Salem, Somerville. 

Michigan: Battle Creek, Escanaba, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Marquette, Muskegon Heights, St. Joseph, 
Saginaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Traverse City. 

Minnesota: Duluth. 

Mississippi: Clarksdale, Columbus, Green- 
ville, Greenwood, Grerada, Gulfport, Hat- 
tlesburg. Kosciusko, Laurel, McComb, Nat- 
chez, Pascagoula, Tupelo, Vicksburg. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, Chillicothe, Co- 
lumbia, Hannibal, Horton (Kans.), Jefferson 
City, Joplin, Maryville, Moberly, Poplar Bluff, 
Rolla, St. Joseph, Sedalia. 

Montana: Billings, Bozeman, Butte, Great 
Falls, Miles City, Missoula. 

Nebraska: None. 

Nevada: None. 

New Hampshire: Berlin, Dover, Keene, La- 
conia, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey: New Brunswick, Red Bank. 

New Mexico: Carlsbad, Clovis, Celup, Las 
Cruces, Las Vegas, Roswell, Santa Fe. 

New York: Auburn, Bay Shore (Long Is- 
land), Binghamton, Elmira, Glens Falls, Hor- 
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nell, Ithaca, Jamestown, Kingston, Middle- 
town, Ogdensburg, Olean, Newburgh, Oswego, 
Peekskill, Plattsburg, Schenectady, St. George 
(Staten Island), Watertown. 

North Carolina: Durham, Elizabeth City, 
Fayetteville, Gastonia, Goldsboro, Greens- 
boro, Greenville, Hickory, New Bern, Raleigh, 
Salisbury, Wilmington. 

North Dakota: Bemidji (Minn.), Bismarck, 
Grand Forks. 

Ohio: Ashtabula, Athens, Cambridge, Ham- 
Uton, Ironton, Lancaster, Lima, Lorain, 
Mansfield, Marietta, Marion, New Philadel- 
phia, Newark, Sandusky, Steubenville, War- 
ren, Zanesville. 

Oklahoma: Ada, Ardmore, 
Clinton, Enid, Hugo, Lawton, 
Ponca City, Shawnee, Woodward. 

Oregon: Baker, Corvallis, Eugene, Klamath 
Falls, Medford, Pendleton, Salem, 

Pennsylvania: Bradford, Du Bois, Easton, 
Greensburg, Kittanning, Meadville, New 
Castle, Oil City, Pottstown, Uniontown, 
Upper Darby, Washington, Williamsport. 

Rhode Island: Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Florence, Newberry, 
Orangeburg, Rock Hill. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen, Rapid City. 

Tennessee: Jackson, Nashville, Oak Ridge. 

Texas: Brenham, Brownsville, Brownwood, 
Childress, Cleburne, Corsicana, Del Rio, 
Denton, Greenville, Harlingen, Huntsville, 
Longview, Lufkin, Marshall, Mineral Wells, 
Mount Pleasant, Od „Palestine, San 
Angelo, Sherman, Temple, Tyler, Victoria, 
Weslaco. 

Utah: Ogden, Provo. 

Vermont: Montpelier, Turland. 

Virginia: Bristol, Charlottesville, Danville, 
Harrisonburg, Lynchburg, Newport News. 

Washington: Bellingham, Everett, Rich- 
land, Vancouver, Wenatchee, Yakima. 

West Virginia: None. 

Wisconsin: Ashland, Beloit, 


Bartlesville, 
McAlester, 


Oshkosh, 


Hawaii: Hilo, Wailuku. 

Puerto Rico: Arecibo, Caguas, Cayey, 
Guayana, Humacao, Mayaguez, St. Thomas 
(Virgin Islands). 

APPENDIX B 
Comparative report of workload data, con- 
tact service, by month during the last half 

of 1948, 1949, and 1950 
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APPENDIX C 
Report of employees assigned to contact offices proposed to be closed, cost of maintaining such offices during the past year, average 
monthly workload by office, and nearest remaining contact office, by States 


Personnel assigned 


Ave monthl kload, £ 
Dena 0 verage y workload, contact activities period, October 1950 


Annual costs through January 1951 


— 


VA office Personal contacts Nearest remaining VA 
Total, in- Tele- | Corre- Benefit | installation within State 
Contact cluding contacts |. paana | athens: | sronared Itunes pee 
salaries contacts pared pared 
‘ee 2 9 1 $665 288, 530 64 
nniston....-.-.- „ Bi 357 179 225 114 | Birmingham, 
Decatur.. 2 25 5,495 | 13. 900 83 205 245 204 110 Dos 
Dothan 2 3 943 28, 808 91 192 160 186 120 | Montgomery, 
Florence.. 2 0 720 8, 585 231 269 968 251 121 | Birmingham, 
Gadsden. 2 2 0 27, 865 110 213 209 219 136 Do. 
* Bates ille 2 o 2 600 28, 465 78 
atesville........ 1 225 87 188 106 | Little Rock. 
Blytheville 2 0 420 8, 285 133 322 110 292 122 Do. 
EI Dorado. 2 S 7,865 173 350 214 223 167 Do. 
Forrest City 2 2 540 28, 405 193 361 234 390 188 Do. 
Fort Smith. 2 S 7,885 233 478 344 387 186 | Fayetteville, 
2 0 686 8, 551 183 287 193 223 125 0. 
2 5 300 28, 165 342 434 481 410 194 | Little Rock. 
2 2 560 28,425 212 338 222 287 171 Do. 
2 0 . 27, 865 230 384 15 385 166 Do. 
2 1 7, 865 134 508 92 581 380 | ‘Tucson (hospital), 
2 0 0 756 8, 621 99 340 161 1M 83 | Phoenix, 
2 2 29, 243 170 429 66 149 74 | Santa Barbara. 
2 0 8, 981 198 232 189 267 102 Do. 
2 0 9, 261 64 186 40 s San Diego. 
2 0 7,865 126 362 87 171 109 | Sacramento. 
2 0 8,765 105 266 43 145 69 | San Francisco. 
2 2 27,865 115 300 82 120 102 Do. 
2 0 8, 645 99 197 39 180 Do. 
2 0 8, 465 57 240 23 164 102 | Pueblo. 
2 0 8, 195 73 133 31 132 73 | Denver, 2 
2 0 9, 260 159 151 69 181 105 0, 
2 0 8, 645 75 311 u“ 251 148 | Pueblo. 
Connecticut; ©) 
Middletown... 2 0 8. 345 146 356 175 241 152 | Hartford. 
Lorw. S 2 1 27,865 155 289 118 197 136 Do. 
F arg 2 0 7, 865 75 44 148 210 149 | Bridgeport. 
Florida: 
2 0 9, 017 121 663 129 285 101 | Miami. 
2 0 8, 825 30 144 342 236 239 83 | West Palm Beach, 
2 9 7, 865 76 12 243 43 107 48 | Miami, 
2 0 685 8, 550 0 102 169 105 177 114 Orlando. 
2 0 673 8, 538 0 39 257 104 286 108 | Pass-A-Grille. 
2 0 1, 440 9, 305 29 113 317 179 171 112 | Tallahassee. 
2 © n 7, 865 0 71 33⁵ 68 142 40 Do. 
2 2 900 28, 765 0 124 258 188 211 142 | Thomasville, 
2 4]....----..] 27,865 0 169 184 125 144 85 | Atlanta, 
2 0 , 200 9, 065 0 259 472 153 210 80 | Augusta (hospital), 
2 0 8, 465 0 159 402 323 448 229 | Savannah. 
2 3 28, 705 43 257 359 110 313 88 | Atlanta. 
2 j 3 1, 695 29, 560 797 0 210 509 274 346 232 | Thomasville, 
0 
2 0 420 8, 285 690 0 48 92 63 159 80 | Boise. 
2 N 27, 865 655 3 75 185 69 1 63 Do. 
2 1 840 | 28,705 725 0 115 80 72 152 87 Do. 
2 4 2,172 | 10,037 836 0 138 60 131 8⁴ Do. 
2 4 1, 653 29, 518 794 14 8⁰ 188 111 180 107 Do. 
2 3 1, 500 29, 425 785 3 87 146 136 213 92 Do. 
2 8 7, 865 5 52 267 120 129 72 | Marion. 
2 0 840 8, 705 725 0 92 240 103 73 | East St. Louis. 
2 0 600 8, 465 705 0 104 308 77 141 88 | Springfield. 
2 0 630 8, 495 708 0 123 228 66 59 | Peoria, 
2 0 3, 166 11,031 919 0 117 643 116 153 114 . 
2 0 660 8, 525 710 0 46 151 86 85 54 | Marion. 
2 0 510 8, 375 698 0 46 163 99 104 34 | Springfield. 
2 0 960 8,825 735 0 9 214 29 299 186 | Indianapolis. 
2 © 0 830 8, 695 725 0 309 348 195 339 223 | Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
2 1 492 28,357 696 10 118 184 68 166 89 | Knoxville, 
2 1 720 28, 585 715 6 227 527 47 269 157 ton. 
2 1 1,500 29, 365 780 2 231 306 76 272 163 0. 
2 1 60 28, 474 706 3 87 337 40 236 131 Do. 
2 1 750 28,615 718 0 142 318 63 322 178 | Des Moines. 
2 1 642 38, 507 709 0 148 289 50 155 85 | Clinton. 
2 3 27, 805 655 0 179 509 186 331 184 | Des Moines. 
2 2 1,020 28, 885 740 2 69 181 50 221 120 | Knoxville. 
Sioux City- 2 2 775 | 28,640 720 0 108 272 61 283 171 | Des Mo! 
Waterloo 2 1 1, 29, 415 785 0 237 308 102 272 t 


1 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Anniston, vocational rehabilitation and education, 1; Decatur, V, R. & E., 18; medical 7; Dothan, medical, 3; Gadsden, 
R. & E., 2. 

y R 9 annual salary cost of $7,865 for 2 contact employees only (1 contact representative and 1 clerk-stenographer) is included in the total annual costs of the office. 
Salary costs of assigned personnel other than contact not included. 

3 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Batesville, V. R. & E., 2; Forrest City, V. R. & E., 2; Fort Smith, V. R. & E., 3; Jonesboro, V. R. & E., 5; Pine Bluff, 
V. R. & E., 2; Texarkana, V. R. & E., 2. 

+ Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Tucson, V. R. & E., 4. 

3 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Bakersfield, medical, 1; administrative, 1; Santa Rosa, medical, 1, V. R. & E., 1. 

¢ Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Norwich, V. R. & E., 1. 

Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Albany, V. R. & E., 2 Athens, V. R. & E., 4; Rome, V. R. & E., 3; Valdosta, V. R. & E., 3. 

* Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Idaho Falls, V. R. & k., 2; Lewiston, V. R. & E., 1; Moscow, V. R. & E., 3, medical, 1; Pocatello, V. R. & E., 4 Twin 
Falls, V. R. & E., 3. s 

Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Burlington, V. R. & E., 1; Cedar Rapids, medical, 1; Davenport, V. R. & E., 1; Dubuque, V. R. & E., 1; Fort Dodge, 
V. R. & E., 1; Iowa City, V. R. & E., 1; Mason City, V. R. & E., 2; Ottumwa, V. R. & E., 2; Sioux City, V. R. & E., 2; Waterloo, V. R. & E., 1. 
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Report of employees assigned to contact offices proposed to be closed, cost of maintaining such offices during the past year, average 
monthly workload by office, and nearest remaining contact office, by e e 


Personnel assigned Average monthly workload, contact activities period, October 1950 
Dec. 31, 1950 Annual costs through January 1951 


VA office Nearest remaining VA 


Corre- Benefit | installation w ithin’ State 
Total, in- Tele- 
Rent and spond- Forms | applica- 
Contact | Other ititi eluding phone 
utilities ence pre- | prepared jtions pre 
aries contacts pared pared 
Kansas: 09 
25 TEAT, 2 of  sz00| $8165 $680 e 40 85 218 Wichita, 
Horton 2 s00 8,765 730 190 150 205 Wadsworth, 
Hutchinson.. 2 A 7,865 655 402 128 182 Wichita, 
Pittsburg.. 2 0 424 8, 289 e 486 196 350 Do. 
"Topeka......----- 2 N Seana WE 27, 865 65] 829. 536 167 294 Topeka (hospital), 
Kentucky: 09 
Ashländ 2 0 309 8, 174 682 237 348 196 Lexington. 
Bowling Green 2 8 7,865 655 17. 94 145 Outwood, 
Corbin 2 10 6,174 | ? 14,039 1,170 114 129 216 Lexington, 
Harlan 2 . 7. 865 655 81 150 190 Do. 
Hazard. 2 0 1,000 8, 885 739 73 131 197 Do. 
Jackson 2 0 480 8,345 695 55 103 113 Do. 
Madisonville. 2 8 7, 865 655 &4 72 136 Outwood, 
Owensboro 9 2,400 | 10, 265 855 186 54 188 Do, 
0 311 8,176 681 271 120 172 8⁴ Do. 
W 7, 865 655 89 59 214 97 | Lexington, 
2 cy 0 €00 8, 465 705 52 8&2 145 45 Do. 
* 
2 M 7, 865 655 148 116 129 94 | New Cress. 
2 0 R10 8, 675 723 340 95 148 53 | Lafayette. 
2 8 1,800 | 29,665 805 333 125 188 127 Alexandria (hospital). 
2 0 360 8, 225 685 378 129 189 68 
2 2 480 28,345 695 200 55 125 49 piney 
2 0 720 8, 585 715 172 64 130 49 | Monroe. 
9 1 
2 600 78, 465 705 ot 87 8¹ 43 | Bangor. 
2 1 §33 28, 698 725 454 165 437 169 | Togus. 
2 0 $00 8, 765 730 241 48 109 57 | Portland. 
a 
2 TN ie es 7, 865 655 B41 235 815 137 | Baltimore. 
2 3 1,785 29, 650 804] 434 2 184 152. 159 7 Do, 

N 2 0 240 8, 105 675 295 M“ 169 81 Do. 
Hagerstown.. 2 0 $00 8, 665 ai 6B fa 324 166 296 130 | Cumberland. 
Salisbury 2 05 n 7, 865 655 315 169 166 67 | Baltimore, 

2 N 7, 865 655 357 116 307 271 | Boston, 

2 9 7, 865 655 554 57 284 220 0. 

2 1 645 8, 510 l 311 133 229 119 | Rutland Heights. 

2 0 600 8, 465 705 324 138 286 109 | Northampton. 

2 On oo et 7, 865 655 224 100 149 well, 

2 0 625 8, 490 706 298 91 210 14 

Ss oP UG eed 27, 865 655 271 357 235 | Lowell. 

2 0 1,000 8, 865 739 491 2¹¹ 124 | Boston, , 

ew) | (Eee SR 7, 865 655 385 124 220 170 ý 

2 0 1,080 8, 945 745 295 105 168 105 | Northampton: 

2 0 1, 020 8,885 740 356 113 8% 229 Do. 

2 0 720 8, 585 715 566 126 283 250 | Boston, 

2 6 1, 200 9, 065 755 814 410 621 518 Do. 

2 89 7, 8 655 385 131 333 194 | Bedford. 

2 1 28, 885 715 296 255 110 | Fort Custer. 

2 12 210,690 891 205 213 184 113 | Iron Mountain, 

2 4 29, 685 807 7 315 435 Saginaw. 

2 22 1,019 569 143 865 242 | Fort Custer, 

2 2 712 712 286 360 197 | Detroit. 

2 8 810 545 111 221 139 | Fort C . 

2 1 655 467 163 328 163 0. 
Marquette. 2 1 655 258 89 133 Iron Mountain, 
Muskegon 2 0 730 214 100 143 93 | Fort Custer, 

St. as 2 0 r 227 53 114 Do. 
i 2 23 905. 467 $4 306 1 Saginaw. 

2 0 865 655 241 300 144 | Iron Mountain. 

2 an 1 28, 585 715 180 122 110 73 | Saginaw. 

2 M 27,885 655 307 103 218 164 | St. Cloud. 

2 00 5 6,100 | 12, 965 1. 080 723 209 554 342 Do, 

2 1 28,585 715 468 0 166 145 192 96 | Jackson, 

2 1 675 28, 540 712 379 0 198 186 95 | Meridian, 

2 0 720 8, 585 715 301 0 134 85 135 65 | Jackson, 

2 1 854 28,719 727 825 0 101 102 173 47 Do. 

„ ed a E „% „ coe 

7 15 1 162 92 u il). 

2 7 200 28,765 730 491 0 302 55 189 92 pork en 

2 1 840 18,705 725 513 0 90 85 70 45 | Jackson. 

2 2 1,140 29, 005 750 373 0 143 205 85 | Meridian, 

2 1 842 28, 707 72 341 0 179 124 172 68 | Jackson. 

„ alel a Bl s m| „„ „ ee 

7 $, 1 48 ital). 
2 10 963 28, 828 399 0 189 15 85 Meala, * 
2 1 660 28,525 710 252 0 238 70 106 31 ! Jackson. 


2 Representative annual salary cost of $7,865 for 2 contact employees only (i contact representative and I clerk- stenographer) is included in the total annual costs of the office, 
Salary costs of assigned mnel other than contact not included. 
4 Personnel . than contact employees: „ attorney's office, 
u Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Corbin V. R. & E., 10; 8588 V. R 8 
u Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Alexan: . RKE? su! — U R. & E., 2. 
1 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Houlton, V. R. s E., 1; Lew 


: > med cal, 3. 
10 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Fitchb as È . l; Lawrence, med 


Lass tact em 8 E., 1: R. e cal, 3, administrati eee medical 
administrative, 1; Grand Rapids, V. R. & E., iL, medical, 7, adm chi ister ite, 3 e "s office, 3; Kalamazoo, a 3 — V. R. K. 
& E., 1; Marquette, V. R. & E., 1; Saginaw, V. R. & E., 18, 3, N ity, V. 

i} Personnel goor than coptact —— “Bemidji V. R. & = T Duluth, modi 


| 3 Personnel her than contact em ees: C V. R. & ae Tupel, V. * 1; Greenwood, V. R. & E., 1; Granada, V. R. & E., 1: Hattiesburg, V. R. 
4 E. 7; Kosciusko, V. R. 4 E., 1; Laurel, V. R. & E., 5 McComb, V. K. 4 k. 1 „R. & E. 10; Vicksburg, V. R. & E., 1. : 
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Report of employees assigned to contact offices proposed to be closed, cost of maintaining such offices during the t year, aver 
monthly workload by office, and nearest remaining contact office, by Staten Gn naoa adders * 


assigned 


3 ar} Annual costs Average monthly workload, contact activities period, October 1950 


through January 1951 


VA office Nearest remaining VA 
Tele- Corre- Benefit | installation within State 
Counter phone spond- Forms | applica- 
contacts | conta cts | ence pre- prepared tions pre- 
Missouri r P 
5 130 0 41 93 51 98 52 | Excelsior Springs. 
2 722 461 5 226 361 77 409 185 | Springfield. e 
2 705 372 4 90 103 86 144 74 | Excelsior Springs, 
ine 430 14 103 366 203 235 121 | Kansas City. 
2 915 605 5 65 597 76 398 164 Do. 
2 705 160 5 86 225 39 155 115 | Poplar Bluff (hospita’), 
2 711 2 71 188 85 199 105 | St. Louis. 
r 655 324 5 103 134 85 136 86 Do, 
2 8 655 360 108 279 379 169 252 185 Do. 
3 wi % e de mo 
76 | Poplar Bluff ital). 
2 05 0 683 16 41 222 59 129 a St. Louis. ö 
i 3 775 714 4 424 137 350 253 | Miles City (hospital). 
2 1 705 365 14 151 316 119 203 109 | Fort Sint pitan 
2 0 705 407 0 62 196 117 Do. 
a] Si % PO 2) 2| 2| $| Siam 
? 12 | Miles City (hospital), 
2 r A E ESAE 655 252 0 213 343 154 153 91 | Fort aa, pay 
Las Vegas 2 0 807 385 0 91 301 140 128 73 | Reno. 
New Hampshire: 
Berlin 5 2 0 705 304 5 121 146 73 158 87 | Manchester. 
2 ME 655 290 33 183 27 62 145 101 Do. 
2 0 807 579 2 241 440 260 301 126 Do. 
2 ay ee eee 655 405 4 63 229 76 211 107 Do. 
2 N 655 439 16 71 261 86 196 12 G 
2 3 655 406 2 98 3 140 187 77 | Lyons. 
2 65 0 785 319 12 107 417 199 224 147 o. 
2 0 7. 865 655 375 25 133 135 124 165 117 | Albuquerque. 
2 0 8, 320 693 297 10 113 181 81 172 78 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 281 5 69 143 87 94 27 Do. 
2 2 28, 225 685 293 11 17: 143 146 113 70 | Fort Bayard. 
2 0 7, 865 655 226. 6 269 162 164 173 82 | Albuquerque 
2 0 8 205 654 150 6 170 198 76 100 44 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 319 27 197 236 62 398 81 Do. 
2 1 28,765 730 474 14 139 360 105 323 228 | Saratoga Springs. 
2 0 8, 465 705 582 15 131 549 203 355 165 | Poughkeepsie. 
2 3 2 9, 853 821 339 67 89 227 126 139 100 | Sunmount, 
2 0 8, 585 715 323 0 99 394 2¹¹ 204 165 | Albany. 
2 0 8, 850 738 239 10 74 228 95 240 109 | Bat 
2 0 8, 410 70¹ 260 1 66 163 55 172 107 | Buffalo. 
2 0 8, 432 686 304 18 109 292 111 222 120 0. 
2 0 7. 805 655 320 72 103 253 179 275 181 | Mineola. 
2 0 7, 865 655 464 36 248 363 136 199 138 | Castle Point. 
2 0 7, 865 655 447 0 89 269 122 190 136 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 204 18 101 194 96 149 70 | Montrose. 
2 0 8. 436 686 563 23 23 282 37 136 108 | New York City. 
2 M 7. 865 655 323 35 49 240 85 116 78 | Syracuse. 
2 8 210,171 S48 432 27 212 475 180 353 232 Do. 
2 0 8, 585 715 271 3 19 275 94 68 | Bath. 
2 1 27, 865 655 306 31 124 239 9) 208 89 | Syracuse. 
2 W 7. 865 655 292 36 54 237 82 85 37 Sunmount. 
2 0 8. 585 715 347 48 58 253 191 113 51 | Syracuse. 
2 N 7, 805 655 426 10 95 278 174 304 89 Do. 
2 9 27, 865 655 552 0 78 297 57 89 | Winston-Salem, 
2 2 27, 865 655 281 0 83 137 71 119 48 | Fayetteville (hospital). 
2 4 27,865 655 314 0 89 158 123 58 Do. 
2 1 705 546 0 118 149 101 268 90 | Charlotte. 
2 1 705 554 7 126 280 112 218 62 | Fayetteville (hospital). 
2 3 710 364 1 59 199 96 137 77 | Winston-Salem. 
2 3 695 585 0 196 142 289 241 71 | Fayetteville (hospital). 
2 1 675 392 4 147 294 54 258 58 | Winston-Salem. 
2 1 655 469 11 204 212 289 166 49 | Fayetteville (hospital). 
2 3 725 347 4 183 473 170 240 129 Do. 
2 0 655 437 10 214 363 65 158 64 | Winston-Salem, 
2 a 1 655 478 1 205 338 63 170 67 | Fayetteville (hospital). 
2 3 655 64 231 151 199 112 | Minot. 
2 0 0 655 78 230 362 205 115 | Fargo. 
2 8 741 74 119 138 170 112 | Chillicothe. 
2 0 735 174 274 243 226 213 Do. 
2 0 725 64 335 144 231 122 | Cincinnati. 
2 0 741 215 301 162 342 214 Portsmouth, 
2 0 701 57 168 79 129 113 | Columbus. 
2 5 689 87 283 92 145 88 | Springfield. 
2 * 697 145 248 118 148 124 | Chillicothe. 
2 0 720 123 224 95 167 112 Columbus. 
2 0 758 112 428 236 235 13 Do. 


2 Representative annual salary cost of $7,865 for 2 contact employees only (1 contact representative and 1 clerk-stenographer) is included in the total annual costs of the office. 
Salary costs of assigned personnel other than contact not included. - 

19 Personnel assigned other than contact aapoy: Chillicothe, V. R. & E., 1; Joplin, V. R. & E., 1; St. Joseph, V. R. & E., 5; Hannibal, V. R. & E., 1; Jefferson City, 
V. R. & E., 1; Moberly, V. R. & E., 1; Poplar Bluff, V. R. & E., 3. 

2 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Billings, V. R. & E., 3; Bozeman, V. R. & E., 1; Great Falls, V. R. & E., 1; Missoula, V. R. & E., 3. 

u Personnel assigned other than contact personnel: New Brunswick, V. R. & E., 3. 

2 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Las Cruces, V. R. & E., 2. 

% Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Glens 8 R. & E., 1; Plattsburg, V. R. & E. 1, medical, 2; Binghamton, V. R. & E., 7, medical, 1; Ithaca, V. R. & E., 1. 

% Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Durha: . R. & E., 6, medical, 3; Elizabeth City, V. R. & E., 2; Fayetteville, V. R. & E., 4; Gastonia, V. R. & E. 1; 
Greensboro, V. R. & pan Greenyille, V. R. & E., 3; Hickory, V. R. & E., 1; New Bern, V. R. & E., 1; Raleigh, V. R. & E., 2, chief attorney’s office, 1; Wilmington, V. R. & E., 
1; Goldsboro, V. R. & E., 1. 

25 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Bismarck, V. R. & E., 3. 

** . —— other than contaet —— Athens, V. R. & E., 8; Lima, V. R. & E., 5; Lorain, V. R. & E., 1; Mansfield, medical, 4; chief attorney's office, 1, 
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Report of employees assigned to contact offices proposed to be closed, cost of maintaining such offices during the past year, average 
monthly workload by office, and nearest remaining contact office, by States—Continued 


Personnel assigned 


Average monthly workload, contact activities period, October 1950 
Dee, 31, 1950 


through January 1951 


Annual costs 


Nearest remaining VA 
Corre- Benefit | installation within State 
spond- | Forms | applica- 
ence pre- | prepared |tions pre- 

pared pared 


VA office 


Contact | Other 


2 9 Be Ae $7, 865 $655 2 204 70 118 107 | Cleveland. 
2 1 #8, 525 710 12 397 103 267 206 Do. 
% 2 5 1 23, 615 1, 968 4 435 6 70 90 | Akron. 
iar 0 8,765 730 15 216 iil 285 198 | Columbus, 
2 0 8, 225 685 2 321 93 241 177 | Canton. 
2 0 8, 465 705 5 439 207 245 127 | Cleveland, 
2 0 9, 797 B16 + 387 73 204 200 | Canton, 
Warre: i 92 m Oe 7, 865 655 600 141 868 243 | Youngstown. | 
Oklahoma: i; 
2 0 7, 805 655 355 14 206 104 181 131 | Tulsa, 
2 2 27,865 655 370 16 165 123 178 127 | Muskogee, 
2 2 7, 865 655 382 5⁴ 228 152 213 132 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 477 72 386 169 148 86 | Oklahoma City, 
2 0 7, 865 655 314 40 285 98 275 73 Do. 
2 0 8, 285 £90 418 132 262 183 221 104 Do, 
2 0 7, 865 655 203 9 535 214 241 174 Do, 
2 0 7, 865 655 443 19 264 75 133 79 Do, 
2 1 27,865. 655 420 41 219 104 104 79 Do, 
2 0 8, 285 690 581 115 391 244 366 Do, 
2 e 0 7, 865 655 158 48 113 63 37 Do. 
2 0 8, 405 700 183 64 299 109 1090 Portland. 
2 2 28, 465 705 271 0 126 31 111 Do, 
2 7 211,362 947 483 13 343 58 148 8.755 
2 N 7,865 655 198 10 137 32 59 — hite 
2 0 7, 865 655 361 12 93 98 10. 
2 0 8, 765 730 176 13 66 59 ] Portland, 
2 8 3 2 10, 505 875 297 238 78 174 ie 
2 0 9, 485 790 342 1 73 55 | ‘Allentown, 
2 N 7, 865 655 229 17 74 47 Beading. 
2 . 7, 865 655 388 0 Ad 156 | Philadelphia, 
2 0 9, 037 735 222 6 Erie. 
2 1 28,345 695 234 5 101 | Altoona, 
2 0 8, 765 730 350 8 103 | Pittsburgh, 
2 0 8, 105 675 371 6 119 | Butler, 
2 2 7, 865 655 404 3 62 | Erie. 
2 1 28, 724 727 389 2 108 | Butler. 
2 0 8, 405 700 440 1 130 Do. 
2 1 28,450 705 528 1 Pittsburgh, 
2 1 28,765 730 280 4 76 Do. 
2 00 23 2 30, 365 2, 400 363 41 256 | Shamokin, 
Woonsocket 2 1 28, 733 728 370 0 69 | Providence. 
South Carolina: () 
Flo 2 7 29,845 790 574 21 209 | Fort Jackson. 
2 0 8, 729 727 630 M 222 Do. 
2 0 8, 289 691 535 0 27 Do. 
2 0 8, 585 715 334 0 79 | Spartanburg. 
2 0 8, 225 685 26 63 | Sioux Falls, 
2 @ 0 8, 765 730 370 107 86 | Fort Meade, 
2 10 211, 054 921 360 4 76 phis, 
2 0 7, 865 655 528 0 279 | Nashville (R. O.). 
2 w 0 7,865 655 217 0 103 ville, 
2 0 8, 465 705 237 0 92 | Fort Worth. 
2 1 28, 405 700 361 6 75 | Dallas. 
2 1 28, 273 689 262 0 31 | McKinney. 
2 ETE 27,865 655 302 10 % 
2 1 1,008 28, 873 739 355 4 57 Do. 
2 1 769 28, 634 702 171 2 Fort Worth. 
2 1 300 28,165 680 227 1 45 | Dallas. 
2 1 720 28,585 715 374 0 McKinney. 
2 2 713 28, 578 715 229 0 70 | Dallas. 
2 1 300 28, 165 680 395 49 84 | Houston. 
2 1 367 28, 232 669 410 il 29 Do. 
2 2 600 28, 465 705 442 6 54 Do. 
2 1 28,075 673 319 2 42 | Wichita Falls. 
2 0 7,885 655 482 2 112 | Big Spring. 
3 tal gl al g "a | con chi, 
65 | Corpus 
2 1 27, 865 655 283 2 Kerrville. 
2 2 17, 805 655 451 0 75 | Corpus Christi. 
2 0 7.800 655 337 12 00 Do. 
2 1 98, 585 715 408 0 119 Do. 
2 0 8, 855 738 567 3 125 | Waco. 
2 0 8, 615 710 531 27 148 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 311 7 Laredo. 
2 11 97, 805 655 387 3 76 | Temple (hospital), 
2 0 8, 963 747 351 16 174 | Salt Lake City, 
2 0 9, 563 797 241 3 98 Do. ity 


than contact employees: Hugo, V. R. & E., 1 chief attorney’s office, 1: McAlester, V. R. & E., 1, chief attorney’s office, 1; P C 5 E., 
Personnel assigned other than contact po Sc Corrales ¥. R. & E., 2 Sunon V. R. & E. 3, medical, 4; Salem 3. = EEN EA CE 4 
ew le, 


medical, 3. 
V. R. & E., 4; Uniontown, V. R. & E., i; Washington, V. R. & E., 1; Williamsport, 


2 „ 10. 
= Personnel assigned other than contact: Denton, V. R. & E., 1; Greenville, v. R. & E. 1; Longview, V. R. & E., 5; 
Mount Pleasant, V, R. & E., 1; Sherman, V. R. & E., 1; Tyler, V. R. & E. 2; Brenham, V. R. & E., I; Huntsville, V. R. 


E., 1; Mineral Wells, V. R. & E., 1; 
R. & E., „V. 2 25 I; & E., E 
R. & E., 1; Del Rio, V. R. & E., 1; Harlingen, V. R. & E., 1; medical, 1; Weslaco, V. R. & E., 1; Temple, V. E. & E 


„ 2 Childress, V. R. & E., 
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Report of employees assigned to contact offices proposed to be closed, cost of maintaining such offices during the past year, average 
monthly workload by office, and nearest remaining contact office, by States—Continued 


Average monthly workload, contact activities period, October 1950 
through January 1951 


Personnel assigned 


Dee. 31, 1950 Annual costs 


Total 
monthly 
costs 


Persona! contacts 


Nearest remaining VA 
installation within State 


2 0 $8, 705 $725 Burlington. 
2 R 7, 865 655 White River Junction, 
2 1 28,825 735 391 1 16⁵ Roanok 
2 0 7, 865 655 243 6 190 Richmond, 
2 0|- 7, 865 655 600 10 299 Roanóke, 
2 0 7, 865 655 306 8 215 Do. 
2 0 7, 865 655 431 5 341 Do. 
2 e 0 8,765 730 386 0 394 Norfolk, 
2 0 8, 405 700 3 177 Seattle. 
2 0 8.705 725 437 15 316 Do. 
A $ 4. rr — — 5 — 8 Walla. 
§ 7 an bi $ 
2 0 8, 130 661 300 39 258 Seattle. = 
2 60 2 9, 605 800 427 10 378 Tacoma, 
2 0 7, 865 655 383 7 247 Viana, 
2 0 7, 865 655 347 11 255 Madison, 
2 1 7, 865 655 285 95 224 Green Bay. 
2 00 0 9, 110 759 439 14 421 Milwaukee. 
2 1 8, 405 705 283 48 346 Cheyenne. 
2 0 7,805 655 315 74 323 Honolulu, 
2 FN saama 7,865 655 262 45 208 P 
2 0 465 705 476 80 10 i 
2 0 845 695 793 12 119 on 
2 0 8,405 705 744 13 62 Do, 
2 0 8, 369 697 434 29 Do. 
Humacao 2 0 8, 465 705 493 74 24 Do. 
Mayaguez 2 2 29, 365 780 O44 62 48 Ponce. 
St. Thomas, V. I. 2 3 7,865 655 149 34 34 Ban Juan. 


tative annual salary cost of $7,865 for 2 contact bara st only (1 contact representative and 1 clerk-stenographer) is included in the total annual costs of the office. 


2 Represen 
Salary costs of assigned 
Personnel assigne 


38 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: X. 
38 Personn: 


nnel other than contact not inclu i 
other than contact employees: Bristol, chief eer, s office, 1. 


ak ima, V. R. & E., 2. 


37 Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Casper V. R. & E., 1. 
# Personnel assigned other than contact employees: Mayaguez, V. R. & E., 2. 


NOMENCLATURE 


Contact: Any interview conducted by con- 
tact personnel, either in person or by tele- 
phone, on an individual basis with a veteran, 
his dependents, beneficiaries, representatives, 
or other persons, wherein information, ad- 
vice, or assistance is furnished to such per- 
son, One interview will constitute one con- 
tact regardless of the number of subjects or 
cases discussed, 

Personal contact at office: A contact made 
in person by a contact representative at the 
office to which he is assigned for duty (ex- 
cluding counter and telephone contacts). 

Personal contact away from office: A con- 
tact made in person by a contact repre- 
sentative during a trip away from the office 
to provide contact service to,veterans, their 
dependents, beneficiaries, or representatives 
who are unable to visit a VA installation. 

Nots.—Only personal contacts made dur- 
ing regular workday hours, or in a VA instal- 
lation during an extension of those hours, 
are reflected on all contact reporting forms. 

Counter contact: A contact made by an 
information clerk, or other contact person- 
nel serving in such capacity, with a person 
who is not referred to a contact representa- 
tive’s desk for a personal interview. Simple 
referrals, directory in nature, should not be 
recorded, 

Telephone contact: A telephone conver- 
sation, incoming or outgoing, which fulfills 
the definition of acontact. (Telephone calls 
initiated by contact personnel for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information within the VA 
will not be recorded.) 

Correspondence item prepared: Any letter, 
communication, memorandum, affidavit, or 
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similar document, prepared in its entirety 
by contact personnel, to, for, or concerning 
a veteran, his representatives or beneficiaries, 

Form prepared: Any printed or typed form 
or form letter with blank spaces for insertion 
of information which is prepared in its en- 
tirety by contact personnel, regardless of the 
origin or purpose of the form or form letter. 
However, VA Form 3230, Reference Slip, VA 
Form 3-3237 series, Requisition for Numbered 
Folder, VA Form 3246, Referral or Call Memo, 
VA Form 7203, Recharge Slip, VA Form 3229, 
Routing Slip, and other similar routing and 
reference forms are not included as forms 
prepared. 

Benefit application prepared: Any for- 
mal application for benefits prepared by con- 
tact personnel, whereby the claimant applies 
for some benefit administered by the VA. 
Each separate benefit applied for will be 
counted as one item, regardless of the num- 
ber of supplementary forms or related docu- 
ments accompanying the application. How- 
ever, each supplementary form and the ap- 
plication itself will also be counted as a 
separate item under the previous heading 
“Forms prepared.” In order to achieve uni- 
formity in reporting, when other conditions 
of the definitions are met, the following VA 
forms, the majority of which are illustrated 
in chapter 5, VA Manual M3-6, “Contact 
Operations, Regional Office,” are to be con- 
sidered by contact personnel for recording 
purposes as within the category “Benefit 
Applications Prepared.” However, it is 
stressed that the determinations set forth 
are established solely for the guidance of 
contact personnel in recording certain sta- 
tistical data and are to be limited to that use 
alone. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 985. A bill for the relief of Agnes An- 

derson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEM: 

S. 986. A bill for the relief of Maria Treitz; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 987. A bill for the relief of Enar Tonner 
and Marianne Tonner; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 988. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of land and the construction thereon of 
buildings and appurtenances essential for 
forest-fire-control operations of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, at or near Missoula, Mont., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S. 989. A bill to provide for the installation 
of improvements and facilities needed for 
the protection, development, and utilization 
of Federal resources affected by dam and 
water reservoir projects constructed by the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 990. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in financing more equitable schedules 
of salaries for teachers in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and for other 
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es; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. SMITH 
of ‘ew Jersey, Mr. Morse, and Mr. Ives) in- 
troduced Senate bill 991, to amend section 
41 of the Longshoremen's and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, so as to provide a 
system of safety rules, regulations, and safety 
inspection and training, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 992. A bill for the relief of Daniel Wol- 
konsky and his wife, Xenia Wolkonsky; and 

S. 993. A bill for the relief of Robert Wen- 
dell Tadlock; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 994, 
to amend section 21 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, so as to in- 
crease the maximum amounts and terms for 
which loans may be made under such sec- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Smatuers, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, and Mr. DUFF) : 

S. 955. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Fost 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution to extend the 
time within which prisoners of war may file 
claims under the War Claims Act of 1948. 

(See remarks under separate heading in 
today’s Recorp, when the above joint resolu- 
tion was considered and passed.) 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
ACT, RELATING TO SAFETY RULES, ETC. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety 
inspection and training. 

Section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to make 
studies and investigations with respect 
to safety provisions and the causes of in- 
juries occurring upon the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States. Experience 
under this section reveals that a more 
effective program is necessary if the 
health and safety of our maritime work- 
ers is to be properly safeguarded. The 
major defect of the present law arises 
from the fact that it confers no author- 
ity on the Secretary to develop safety 
standards and obtain compliance with 
such standards. 

The provisions of the bill which I have 
just introduced would remedy this de- 
fect and would make possible the de- 
velopment of an effective and workable 
safety program for workers covered by 
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the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act. This measure permits the Sec- 
retary of Labor to make rules for the 
prevention of accidents and the estab- 
lishment of safe conditions of work. In 
addition, it gives the Secretary effective 
authority to carry on a promotional pro- 
gram to prevent accidents. 

The tragic explosion last May at 
South Amboy, N. J., in which 34 men 
were killed, emphasizes the urgent need 
for this additional authority. It makes 
clear that a new and vigorous system of 
safety and health regulations in the 
maritime field is necessary. The ur- 
gency of this need has become even 
greater in view of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of maritime activities likely to 
result from our national defense effort. 
Proper protection of our workers in the 
maritime industry will contribute to the 
safeguarding of an industry which oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the protec- 
tion of our national security. 

The bill (S. 991) to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act so as to pro- 
vide a system of safety rules, regulations, 
and safety inspection and training, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Murray (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES FARM 
TENANT ACT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may make a short statement in 
connection with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
North Dakota may proceed. 

The bill (S. 994) to amend section 21 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, so as to increase the 
maximum amounts and terms for which 
loans may be made under such section, 
introduced by Mr. Lancer, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, we find 
that the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act does not work very well in some of 
the States. The reason is that the pres- 
ent law provides for a 5-year loan. The 
result is that if a veteran makes a loan 
of not to exceed $3,500, under the pres- 
ent law, it is almost impossible for a vet- 
eran who is a farmer, or, for that matter, 
any other farmer, to pay it back within 
5 years. The result is that a great many 
such loans are delinquent. Mind you, 
Mr. President, they are going to be paid, 
and the security is there, but on the 
books they appear to be delinquent. 

That is not all. Another objection, as 
the distinguished occupant of the chair 
knows, is that in the West it requires 3 
years to develop a steer so that the 
farmer can sell him at a profit. The re- 
sult has been that in order to meet some 
of their payments the farmers have been 
obliged to sell their calves when, as a 
matter of fact, they could have made 
considerable money by raising the calves 
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to become steers, full-grown animals, 
which would have helped the food supply 
of the country. 

In addition, I seek to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Act by increasing from p3,- 
500 to $7,000 the amount of money which 
a veteran or farmer may borrow. The 
reason, of course, is that the value of the 
dollar has depreciated. With the high 
cost of the utensils and materials which 
the farmer must buy, and with the high- 
er price he must pay for land, we find 
that the sum of $3,500 is not large 
enough. I therefore seek to increase it 
to $7,000; also to double the time within 
which the loan may be repaid, extending 
the time from 5 years to 10 years. 

I very earnestly hope that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
go into this question very carefully. I 
should like to serve notice now that when 
the subcommittee hears the testimony I 
should like to be given an opportunity to 
be heard. 


MILITARY AID TO BE FURNISHED THE 
SIGNATORIES OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY 


Mr. KNOWLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 16), which was ordered to lie on 
the table: 


Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty, ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 82-13, is 
a major and historic act designed to build 
up the collective strength of the free peoples 
of the earth to resist aggression, and to pre- 
serve world peace; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens is directly dependent upon 
the security of its partners under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and the commitments of 
that treaty are therefore an essential part 
of the foreign policy of the United States; 
and 

Whereas article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pledges that the United States and 
the other parties thereto separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effec- 
tive self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack; and 

Whereas recent events have endangered 
world peace and as a result all parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty are individually and 
collectively mobilizing their productive ca- 
pacities and manpower for their self-defense; 
and 

Whereas the free nations of Europe are 
vital centers of civilization, freedom and pro- 
duction, end their subjugation by totali- 
tarian forces would weaken and endanger 
the defensive capacity of the United States; 
and 

Whereas it is generally recognized that the 
occupation of Western Europe by Commu- 
nist aggressors would result in the liquida- 
tion or enslavement of democratic elements 
in each such country and even though these 
nations would subsequently be liberated the 
elimination of human ‘freedom would he a 
disaster for freemen everywhere and this 
presents an additional strong reason for 
making clear that any such aggression will 
be resisted from the outset with the full 
power of the free world; and 

Whereas the success of our common de- 
fense effort under a unified command re- 
quires the vigorous action and the full co- 
operation of all treaty partners in the sup- 
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plying of materials and men on a fair and 
equitable basis and General Eisenhower has 
testified that the “bulk” of the land forces 
should be supplied by our European allies 
and that such numbers supplied should be 
the major fraction of the total number: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That— 

1. The Congress approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperat- 
ing in the common defense effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, 
at their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as supreme al- 
lied commander in Europe, and in placing 

Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. The Congress, recognizing that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad additional units of our 
Armed Forces, approves the sending of four 
additional divisions to Europe for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the defense and morale 
of our European allies as part of the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area; 

8. It is the sense of Congress that the 
President of the United States as commander 
in chief of the Armed Forces, in taking ac- 
tion to send additional units of ground 
troops to Europe under article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty over and above the four di- 
visions mentioned in paragraph 2, will con- 
sult the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and that he will likewise consult the supreme 
allied commander in Europe; 

4. It is the sense of Congress that, be- 
fore sending additional units of ground 
troops to Europe over and above the four di- 
visions mentioned in paragraph 2 the Presi- 
dent should make certain that our North 
Atlantic Treaty partners have made contribu- 
tions to the joint defense of Western Europe 
commensurate with their ability, geographic 
position, and general economic condition, 
and that for each such additional American 
division our European allies, presently signa- 
tories to the North Atlantic Pact or who may 
become members under article 10 thereof, 
should furnish not less than six additional 
divisions, or their equivalent; and 

5. It is the sense of Congress that the 
President will submit to the Congress at in- 
tervals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the 
supreme allied commander in Europe. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. ives], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr, Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by us, jointly, to the bill (S. 1) 
to provide for the common defense by 
establishing a universal training pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. I request 
that the amendment lie on the table and 
be printed. Iwill callit up at the proper 
time. 

This amendment would constitute 
section 22 of the proposed bill and would 
amend section 1114 of title 18 of the 
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United States Code, by making it a Fed- 
eral offense to kill or assault members 
of the armed services on the same basis 
as it is now a Federal offense to kill, 
forcibly resist, oppose, impede, intimi- 
date, or interfere with Federal officers in 
the performance of official duties or on 
account of the performance of official 
duties. 

This portion of the Penal Code in- 
cludes among the Federal officials 
against whom assault is designated as a 
Federal offense United States marshals, 
immigration inspectors, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, officers or employees of 
the FBI, post-office inspectors, Secret 
Service operators, and officers and en- 
listed personnel of the Coast Guard. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
text of the amendment and a statement 
I have prepared on this proposal, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, and, without objection, the 
amendment and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and 
other Senators) to Senate bill 1, is as 
follows: 

On page 93, immediately after line 7, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Sec, 22. Section 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “man of the Coast Guard” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “person of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
LEHMAN is as follows: 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR LEHMAN IN CONNEC= 
TION WITH THE INTRODUCTION OF ANTI- 
VIOLENCE AMENDMENT To S. 1 
I am submitting, jointly with Senators 

Dovoras, Ives, HENDRICKSON, BENTON, HUM- 

PHREY, KILGORE, and Murray, an amendment 

to the pending bill (S. 1) extending to mem- 

bers of the Armed Forces the protection of 

Federal law against assault, or violence of 

any kind in the course of performance of 

duty or on account of the performance of 
duty. 

* Our proposal merely amends title 18, sec- 

tion 1114 of the Penal Code to extend the 

protection now available to many classifica- 
tions of Federal officials to members of the 

Armed Forces. 

This proposal was urged several years ago 
by Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. It is 
designed to protect members of the Armed 
Forces against individual or mob violence. 

We are calling upon our young people and 
all other segments of our population to make 
the necessary sacrifices in a period of urgent 
and critical defense mobilization. They 
should have this protection of Federal law. 

There have been reports, for instance, 
that members of the Armed Forces who were 
Negro Americans, were set upon and beaten 
up, while local police officers stood by, abet- 
ting the attacks. Such incidents would be 
punished under Federal law, under the terms 
of this amendment. I can see no justifica- 
tion for opposing this amendment. 

Our young men, our sons, are being 
brought into the Armed Forces, to offer up 
their lives if need be, to save the Nation 
and the free world. Certainly while they 
are in training in the United States, these 
youths should have every protection that 
Federal law can provide—the same protec- 
tion which is now available under law to 
other Federal officials, including members 
of the United States Coast Guard. 
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The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People is supporting this 
legislation. But this is not racial legislation. 
It is legislation for the protection of our 
citizens’ forces in communities where civilian 
law-enforcement facilities are inadequate 
or unable, for one reason or another, to 
extend the necessary protection. 


FEDERAL CORPORATION TO IMPROVE 
EFFICIENCY, ETC., OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1951, there was referred to 
to the Committee on the Judiciary S. 900, 
to create a Federal corporation to im- 
prove the efficiency, morale, health, and 
general welfare of Federal employees, 
and for other purposes. It is a bill simi- 
lar to S. 2731, of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, from which the committee was 
discharged from further consideration 
during the last Congress, and the bill 
was rereferred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 900) and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION CHAR- 
TER—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary the bill (S. 342) to pro- 
vide a Federal charter for the Federal 
Alcohol Corporation. Consultation with 
the author of this bill and consideration 
of the bill by the committee disclose 
that the subject matter should more 
properly be considered by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(S. 342) and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

C. Dickerman Williams, of New York, to 
the position of Solicitor, Department of 
Commerce. 


THE FARMER S FAIR SHARE—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR GILLETTE 
[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled The Farmer’s Fair Share,“ written by 
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him and published in the February 1951 
issue of the Ohio Farm Bureau News, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC IN GUARD- 
ING SECURITY—ARTICLE BY J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave o 
have printed in the Recorp an article enti- 
tled “FBI Chief Cites Responsibility of Pub- 
lic in Guarding Security,” written by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and published in the Washing- 
tion Evening Star of February 27, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN—ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address 
entitled, “An Achievement in Coordina- 
tion,” delivered by Hon. William E. Warne, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Wa- 
ter end Power Development, at the annual 
meeting of the Nebraska Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, at Lincoln, Nebr., on February 14, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO LEWIS H. BROWN 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951, and an editorial from the 
February 28 edition of the same newspaper, 
paying tribute to the late Mr. Lewis H. Brown, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


SENATORIAL ELECTION IN MARYLAND— 
STATEMENT BY MISS BERTHA ADKINS 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
issued by Miss Bertha Adkins, Republican 
national committeewoman from Maryland, 
regarding the recent senatorial election in 
Maryland, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA—SPECIAL DIS- 
PATCH BY NORMAN COUSINS 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a special dis- 
patch regarding conditions in India, writ- 
ten by Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


TELEVISION CHANNELS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS—NEWSPAPER 
COMMENT AND LIST OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


[Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a list of the 
land-grant colleges in the United States and 
several articles relating to television chan- 
nels for educational institutions, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


GAMBLING WITH AMERICAN MANPOW- 
ER—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Dangerous Gambling,” 
published in the Washington Daily News of 
February 27, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


INVESTIGATION OF THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE JOURNAL-EVERY 
EVENING OF WILMINGTON, DEL, 


[Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Final Touch,” published in 
the Journal-Every Evening of Wilmington, 
Del., of February 27, 1951, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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THE RAILROAD STRIKE—EDITORIAL 
FROM LABOR 

[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Labor Dispute Could Have Been 
Settled in 24 Hours,” published in the Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951, issue of Labor, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE SWITCHMEN’S STRIKE—EDITORIAL 
FROM TRAINMAN NEWS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “This is the Truth,” published in 
Trainmen News of February 5, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


WAKE UP, LABOR—EDITORIAL FROM 
TRAINMAN NEWS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled Wake Up, Labor,” published in Train- 
man News of February 19, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


DRAFTING OF ESSENTIAL AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a state- 
ment of approximately 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, one of the 
most difficult phases of the manpower 
problem in building up our military 
forces is the effect of this recruitment 
upon parts of the economy which are 
nonmilitary but still vital to our defense 
mobilization. 

Current policies of the Selective Serv- 
ice System have had a particularly ad- 
verse effect upon agriculture. I believe 
the time has come when we must exam- 
ine that policy, not to place the indi- 
vidual farm boy in a preferred class but 
to make absolutely certain that there 
are skilled workers in this field so that 
there will be a sufficient production of 
food and fiber so essential if we are to 
maintain our full national strength in 
these years of crisis. 

The selective-service regulations pro- 
vide for deferment of any registrant who 
is employed in the production for mar- 
ket of a substantial quantity of those 
agricultural commodities which shall be 
considered necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or inter- 
est, but only when all of the following 
conditions exist: 

First. That the registrant is, or but 
for seasonal or temporary interruption 
would be, engaged in an agricultural 
activity. 

Second. That he cannot be replaced 
because of a shortage of persons with 
his qualifications or skill in such activity. 

Third. That his removal would cause 
a material loss of effectiveness in the 
activity. í 

The Selective Service authorities have 
held that the production for market of a 
substantial quantity of agricultural com- 
modities should be measured in terms of 
the average annual production per farm 
worker which is marketed from a local 
average farm of the type under consid- 
eration. Production in excess of that 
required for the subsistence of the farm 
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families on the farm under consideration 
is considered as production for market. 

This leaves considerable to the judg- 
ment of local boards which may or may 
not be concerned with the Nation’s needs 
as a whole. Under these general policies 
local boards have had authority to con- 
sider individual deferments, and the in- 
dividual has the right of appeal from an 
adverse decision. 

This is fine in theory. It has not 
worked well in practice, for there is a 
great divergence in the practical opera- 
tion of the policies and decisions on the 
part of local draft boards. 

I have hundreds of letters in my files 
from farmers complaining about the 
operation of the Selective Service which 
has proved a hardship in many cases. 
Some older farmers have had to liquidate 
their operations because they have been 
deprived of the services of an only son 
and have been unable to get skilled help 
in their area. 

The problem, however, is not an indi- 
vidual one fundamentally, nor does it 
involve any greater reluctance on the 
part of the average farm family to have 
a son go into the service than would be 
thè case with any other family. It is 
rather an economic problem, a practical 
matter of getting the needed workers 
capable and experienced in doing a very 
necessary job in production. It is Na- 
tion-wide in its implication. 

Typical of many letters I have received 
which set forth the situation in general 
terms is one from a county farm bu- 
reau president, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELBOW LAKE, MINN., 
February 19, 1951. 
Ep THYE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. THYE: The Grant County Farm 
Bureau legislative committee met on Febru- 
ary 13 to discuss some of the pending legis- 
lation. One of the points which affect an 
agricultural community such as this is the 
draft law. It was the consensus of opinion 
at this meeting that changes in the law to 
provide some help on farms should be con- 
sidered because— 

1. Farming has changed to high-powered 
machinery. The older people on farms in 
many cases do not understand the working 
of the machinery. They cannot stand the 
grind of 14 to 16 hours of this type of work. 

2. City labor cannot help out again by 
shocking, threshing, and so forth as in the 
past war; that type of unskilled labor is past 
on the farm. 

3. A farm boy who is deferred should help 
neighbors if necessary, thus becoming a 
community asset as much as possible for the 
production of food. 

4. If a hired man has been working on a 
farm for some time before the emergency 
period, he should have deferment considera- 
tion as well as a son working on a farm. 

5. These are not suggestions to help any- 
one from going to work on a farm and getting 
Army deferment—rather suggestions that we 
hope will help settle a critical shortage of 
farm help in the rural communities. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, GRANT 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
LORENZ OAKSTROM, President, 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have an- 
other letter which Mr. Leland J. Melrose, 
editor of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
News, sent to Major General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 6, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. LEwIs B. HERSHEY, 
Chief, Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL HERSHEY: Proof mounts up 
that the selective-service set-up as currently 
administered in rural areas is a menace to 
any hopes we may hold for victory. Your 
military experience and mine has taught us 
that soldiers cannot fight on empty bellies. 

We here at the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Cfice have read everything available on 
selective service rules. On their surface, the 
rules seem to be based on common sense. 
But we have also read with deep dismay the 
reports that come to us from Minnesota 
farmers. 

There will be idle land and vacant dairy 
barns unless some semblance of judgment is 
applied by local draft boards. Proof of that 
is seen in letters received from aged farmers, 


whose irreplaceable help has been ordered 


into uniform. 

Local draft boards have high authority and 
appeal boards are loath to upset their find- 
ings. Many farmers will not carry their 
cases beyond the local level. Some of these 
local boards have little conception of their 
responsibilities, Their responsibility is to 
serve America rather than to sabotage the 
production program which is the first essen- 
tial to military victory. 

There will be no strikes on the farms of 
America—there will be no slowdown in pro- 
duction, except that decreed by inept appli- 
cation of selective-service regulations. But 
even on farms, where the part-time workday 
and the part-time workweek are unknown, 
there are definite limitations on what men 
may do. 

Editorials in Minnesota’s largest news- 
papers, within the past month, have praised 
the attitude of Minnesota Farm Bureau 
members on the of selective service. 
‘The Farm Bureau does not seek to make the 
farm a haven for slackers. But the Farm 
Bureau does have a major responsibility in 
the field of farm production. 

We here at Farm Bureau headquarters 
maintain contacts with State selective-serv- 
ice officials. We hold them to be men of good 
judgment, but somewhere, either above or 
below them, conditions have developed that 
strike at the very heart of America’s effort 
to defend herself. 

Specific cases will be furnished you if you 
desire. 

Yours very truly, 
LELAND J. by 
Editor, Farm Bureau News. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, these are 
typical letters and reflect a condition 
that is just as true in scores of other 
agricultural areas suffering from a short- 
age of manpower. Many farms today 
are highly mechanized and the machines 
require experienced operators. In spite 
of the economic increase in the produc- 
tion of food, there has been a drop in 
farm population since the war and only 
18 percent of the people in this country 
today are engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction or live on farms. 
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Those administering the selective 
service and the recruiting of military 
personnel must study every phase of the 
manpower question. They must recog- 
nize the need of a sufficient number of 
competent farm workers so that we may 
be able to continue the high production 
of food and fiber and even expand it in 
some commodities to meet the require- 
ments of the Nation at this critical time. 

A most effective statement of this 
problem and one which I believe reflects 
the attitude and conclusions of our ag- 
ricultural people generally is contained 
in a letter which Mr. James Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
has written. Because it very ably sets 
up the problem and the need for an ef- 
fective solution, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of Mr. Patton be in- 
corporated in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
magro D. C., February 14, 1951. 
Hon. EDWARD J. 
United e Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator THYE: We are deeply con- 
cerned about what Selective Service is doing 
in agriculture. 

During World War II. agricultural work- 
ers were deferred when essential to the main- 
tenance of adequate production of food and 
fiber. A production unit system was estab- 
lished to determine which workers should be 
classified as essential. 

Currently, there are no standards for the 
deferment of farm workers. Local draft 
boards have no directive which instructs 
them to give any weight to essential agri- 
cultural production. Draft boards, heavily 
composed of World War II veterans, are little 
inclined to give weight to domestic need for 
workers for essential production. They un- 
derstandably have the feeling that if the 
pra being considered is physically —— ae 

ought to go to war just like they did 
few years before. It is difficult for — 
boards to understand how a loss of the pro- 
duction of a few farms in their community 
will affect national production figures meas- 
urably. 

In these circumstances, it is essential that 
there be prescribed, at a level where the total 
production losses in hundreds and thousands 
of counties can be appreciated, a directive 
which will protect essential agricultural 
manpower and productivity. 

The Farmers Union would like very much 
to see maximum protection of family-type 
farms, Although we all agree that this pat- 
tern of agriculture is most desirable, selec- 
tive service and allocation programs almost 
inevitably work to weaken the family farm- 
er as compared to the big farm operators. 
When there is choice between the son of a 
small farm operator, however much he is 
needed on the farm, and the hired man on 
a large agricultural operation, the decision 
almost invariably goes to the bigger opera- 
tion. Similarly, rationed machinery, fertili- 
zer, and other production supplies drift to- 
ward the large commercial operation at the 
expense of family farms, foreing some farm 
families to give up their holdings. 

We recognize that agriculture must con- 
tribute its share of men to the Armed Forces 
and that standards of productivity must be 
used. We feel, however, that standards 
should be established promptly to protect 
young family farmers whose production en- 
titles them to an essential rating. 
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I know that it is not necessary to make 
the contention to you that skilled agricul- 
tural workers are as essential as skilled 
workers in industry. Our present-day 
mechanized farm requires even more highly 
skilled help than most factory production 
lines, A farm worker must know how to op- 
erate many machines, keep a tractor run- 
ning, handle livestock, care for feeds and 
grains, and many other things. He must 
know how to mix and apply weedicides and 
insecticides which, properly mixed and used, 
can increase production; if improperly mixed 
and applied, can destroy crops and animals, 
His job is far more complex than the man 
who repeats a single operation day after day 
on a production line. 

In our opinion, the present-day situation 
could be corrected by administrative action 
of selective service. Legislation ought not 
to be necessary. We feel that it would be 
very helpful if you would make inquiry as 
to the possibility of an early directive on 
farm deferments, or, ff none is contemplat- 
ed, the desirability of a congressional direc- 
tive in the situation. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this is a 
very serious problem, and the safety and 
well-being of the Nation depend, at a 
most critical time in our history, on 
how well and how realistically we deal 
with it. Failure to provide sufficient and 
capable farm workers could cripple our 
agricultural production and retard all 
defense efforts. 


DRAFTING OF ESSENTIAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR—CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of North Dakota urging that 
the draft of essential agricultural labor 
be kept at a minimum so as not mate- 
rially to reduce agricultural production 
and the harvesting and care of agricul- 
tural products. In view of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] obtained permis- 
sion to have a matter of similar nature 
printed in the body of the Recorp, I 
ask that the concurrent resolution be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution C 
Concurrent resolution urging that the draft 
of essential agricultural labor be kept at 

a minimum and not materially reduce 

essential agricultural production and the 

harvest and care of agricultural resources 

Whereas it is absolutely essential for the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States and of the State of North Dakota 
that maximum and uninterrupted produc- 
tion of all agricultural crops and livestock 
ordinarily raised and grown in the State of 
North Dakota be maintained during the pe- 
riod of the present emergency; and 

Whereas to produce and harvest a crop 
in North Dakota and otherwise to engage 
in agricultural pursuits to the maximum 
capacity of the farmers of this State, it is 
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absolutely necessary that adequate help be 
available on the farms of this State; and 

Whereas it now appears to be the policy 
of selective service to draft and induct into 
the service of the United States farm boys 
essential to the operation of the farms of 
the State of North Dakota and to the pro- 
duction of the maximum amount of crops 
and the proper harvest and care of our agri- 
cultural resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota (the senate 
concurring therein), That we do hereby urge 
and request that the drafting of essential 
farm help in the State of North Dakota be 
kept at a minimum, and that no farm boys 
or farm help be drafted or inducted into 
the service of the United States where such 
draft will materially reduce the operation of 
farm units to maximum capacity; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That veterans of World War II 
who are now actively engaged in farming be 
given priority over nonveterans insofar as 
agricultural deferments are concerned; be 
it further - 


Resolved, That the Director of Seleetive - 


Service be apprised of the action of the 
thirty-second legislative assembly by the 
adoption of this resolution, and that a copy 
be forwarded to him; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the entire congressional 
delegation from the State of North Dakota. 
Leo STICKA, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
Ray SCHNELL, 
President of the Senate. 
W. J. TROUT, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


INVESTIGATION OF MARYLAND 
SENATORIAL ELECTION 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
cent, there appeared in a recent issue 
of the press over the country an article 
by a very distinguished commentator, 
Mr. David Lawrence, entitled “Senate 
Probe of Tydings Defeat Presents a 
Startling Spectacle.” Ordinarily I do 
not ask that such items be inserted in 
the Recorp. However, this article by 
Mr. David Lawrence is on a subject 
which is in the minds of all Senators. 
So far as I am concerned it expresses 
my views 100 percent, and I am in- 
clined to think that most Members of 
the Senate would agree with it. I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE PROBE OF TYDINGS DEFEAT PRESENTS 
A STARTLING SPECTACLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—Maybe the United States 
Senate should investigate every election 
among its Members and let the loser come 
in and complain about the statements made 
by the victor. Maybe the so-called liberals 
want a national board of censorship which 
shall pass upon what the candidates say and 
what their overzealous managers and sup- 
porters write or print during a campaign. 

Maybe the liberal of today isn’t much dif- 
ferent under the skin from the totalitarian 
who wants to regulate everything by a law 
and who doesn’t really at heart believe in 
free speech or a free press unless the views 
expressed happen to agree with his own. 

Unfortunately, the hullabaloo which has 
been started by Senator Tydings, of Mary- 
lend, Democrat, because he was defeated by 
Joa M. BUTLER, Republican, isn't going to 
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resolve any of these questions. It is merely 
going to prove that Mr. Tydings is a bad 
loser—which in politics is rather unpardon- 
able. 

It was the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
a true liberal, who said that freedom of 
speech is freedom for the thought we hate.” 
Few liberals today show that degree of toler- 
ance in defending freedom of speech. 

Now, there is no doubt that the attacks 
on Senator Tydings were bitter. But he let 
himself in for much of it by his own vitriolic 
condemnation of those who had sought a 
fair and impartial inquiry by the Senate 
into the alleged communistic influences in 
the Government. The Tydings report had 
in it many statements which were unfair 
and might even be called scurrilous in rela- 
tion to those who had asked for a fair in- 
vestigation. The report itself was so un- 
satisfactory that the job now has to be done 
over again by a new committee. 

Hardly an election contest occurs in which 
one side doesn't argue the other side is un- 


. fair. The laws of libel and slander. protect 


a candidate against extremes. Sometimes 
during the campaigns a threat to sue for libel 
is made and usually these suits are never 
heard from or filled. 

But the spectacle of a United) States Sen- 
ate committee inquiring now into election 
literature and trying to set itself up as a 
judge as to what is fair or unfair in a po- 
litical campaign is something startling. It 
represents a trend which began with the 
recent interference with the right of petition 
under the Constitution. 

It certainly is puzzling just why under a 
so-called liberal concept there are such fre- 
quent attempts to muzzle free speech or to 
question it. Thus, it is the liberal of to- 
day who wants to abolish congressional im- 
munity and make it possible to intimidate 
a Member of Congress and prevent him from 
exposing fraud and crime. The gamblers 
and racketeers would certainly have made 
short shrift of the Kefauver committee if 
Congressmen were subject to libel suits for 
what they say in speeches or reports on the 
floor of the Congress. 

Campaign literature has no immunity 
from suits. If anything libelous was said 
about Senator Tydings in the last campaign, 
he has a right to file suit against his oppo- 
nent or anybody connected with his oppo- 
nent's campaign. But to denounce some- 
body in public office whose views are un- 
palatable is not yet a crime or an offense 
for which the laws inflict punishment. 

If the Senate committee means merely to 
give publicity to the nasty methods used 
in campaigns, that’s a worthy objective. 
But, to be honest about it, the committee 
must not hesitate to go into Ohio and take 
a look also at the campaign literature cir- 
culated against Senator Tarr. Some of the 
stuff would hardly be covered by such a 
gentle word as “scurrilous.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 1. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To Senate 
bill 1, the Committee on Armed Services 
has reported an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. To the substitute 
there is no pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send forward an amendment to 
the pending measure, Senate bill 1, which 
amendment is sponsored by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and myself. 
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I ask that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to make 
a very brief statement with respect to 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Colorado may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as Senators now realize, Senate 
bill 1 is a combination of two measures. 
It is an extension and an expansion of 
the Selective Service Act, and it also has 
tied into it in a great many places a plan 
for universal military training and serv- 
ice. The purpose of my amendment is 
to separate the selective service aspects 
from the bill which, of course, we recog- 
nize today as hurry-up legislation, some- 
thing that cannot wait. It is important 
legislation, and should be enacted 
promptly. Howéver, the universal mili- 
tary training aspects of the bill, to which 
there is considerable objection, and with 


respect to which there is much question 


in the Congress; can very well wait: 

As a matter of fact, Senate bill 1 would 
not make universal military training ef- 
fective for perhaps 5 years. I do not 
know how many years, and no one can 
tell me how many years; but at some 
future time it will become effective. It 
seems to me that it is not logical to 
merge a bill which is necessary at the 
present time with something which may 
be desired at some future time. For that 
reason I have submitted the amendment, 
which completely separates the two 
measures. 

So far as I am concerned, I should be 
glad to vote for universal military train- 
ing, with the right kind of provisions, if 
we had before us a measure which would 
not disrupt the manpower of the Nation 
from early boyhood. I believe that uni- 
versal military training can be accom- 
plished along certain lines in such a way 
that the boys will be protected in obtain- 
ing an education and getting started in 
life. However, the pending bill leaves 
a great deal of uncertainty. As I say, 
no Member of this body, sponsor of the 
bill or otherwise, can tell us now at what 
date the universal military training as- 
pects of the bill will become effective, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a telegram which 
I have received from Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., 
national commander of the American 
Legion, in support of the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The 3,000,000 members of the American 
Legion urge you to support Senate bill 1 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services on February 15. It provides 
for drafting 18-year-olds and contains the 
American Legion’s principles of universal 
military training. Thank you kindly for 
your assistance. Best regards. 

Erte Cocke, Jr., 
National Commander, the American 
Legion. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for 2 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in 
North Dakota last fall we had a wet 
harvest. In the first place, we had a 
very late spring and the crop was put in 
unusually late. About the time of the 
harvest of small grains, especially in the 
northern half of our State, we started 
having adverse weather. In late August 
we had a frost. Then it started raining. 
Even as late as the middle of October 
a good deal of the grain was still stand- 
ing in the fields saturated with moisture. 

Our winter comes early. A good many 
farmers, desperate for fear they were 
going to lose their entire crop because of 
its being covered with snow, harvested 
their grain, even though it had a very 
high percentage of moisture. 

What were they going to do with this 
grain? They tried to bring it to 

untry elevators, but there was no 
room. We have had a perpetual box- 
car shortage ever since last spring. A 
good deal of the grain which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation took over on 
loans was never shipped out of the 
country elevators because of the short- 
age of cars. What were the producers 
to do with their wet wheat? Some of 
them had to leave it in the field. Others 
put it in their farm granaries. When an 
elevator would get a very occasional box- 
car there would be a race to the elevator 
to see who could get unloaded. We have 
had a very cold winter and very little of 
the grain, while it still has the moisture, 
has gone out of condition up to now. 
But with warm weather coming on in 
a comparatively few weeks, all of that 
grain would start to go out of condition 
and when it does it gets so bad that it is 
unfit for human consumption, and there 
is even a question of whether it should 
be fed to livestock. 

I have had increasing pressure put on 
me all the time to help remedy this sit- 
uation. One reason is that there are 
more than 5,000,000 bushels of this wet 
wheat in the northeastern section of 
North Dakota, more than a million bush- 
els in northwestern Minnesota, and 
3,000,000 bushels in northeastern Mon- 
tana. All that wheat is going to spoil 
unless it is taken care of. 

I am very glad to report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has put 
in an order to furnish approximately 
1,200 cars a week for 6 weeks, to be sup- 
plied by the eastern railroads and to be 
turned over to the western railroads, 
That is an example of splendid coopera- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The western railroads and our farmers 
are not asking for anything they should 
not have. The railroads in the upper 
Middle West have been running only 
about 50 percent of ownership of boxcars 
on their lines. Where are they? They 
are in the East, where small railroads 
have as high as 269 percentage of owner- 
ship. Of course, they are glad to use 
these cars, as they only have to pay $1.75 
per diem. 
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Already we can see efforts being made 
by certain interests to try to have can- 
celed, at least in part, the boxcars which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered to be turned over to west- 
ern railroads. We propose to keep that 
order in effect, until this wet grain is 
moved into terminals. I would say that 
that will give us immediate help, but we 
still need to have the whole matter cor- 
rected. 

First, a higher charge should be made 
for the per diem rate when cars are off 
their own railroads, with penalties when 
in emergencies they are not returned. 
Next, more steel should be granted for 
the building of boxcars. The railroad 
companies have “missed the bus.” They 
have been waiting for years in putting 
off building boxcars, and now they are 
threatened with losing a great share of 
their business in the grain territory to 
trucks, which are not nearly so econom- 
ical a way of handling grain as are 
boxcars. 


POTATO MARKETING AGREEMENT FOR _ 


1OWA—LETTER FROM H. L. McKINLEY 


Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on day before yesterday I received 
a letter from a very prominent Iowa 
farmer who is one of the largest potato 
growers in the State of Iowa. His name 
is H. L. McKinley, of St. Ansgar. Mr. 
McKinley has consistently refused to go 
into the potato program. He has con- 
sistently refused to take Government 
benefits or payments. He now finds 
that Mr. Brannan, through his Washing- 
ton PMA political organization, has 
foisted, against their will, upon the po- 
tato growers of 11 counties in northeast- 
ern Iowa, cooperation in the so-called 
marketing program, of which they want 
no part, and have had no part in the 
past, and from which they desire to be 
relieved. 

He wrote me a letter at some length 
about the matter and in the letter clearly 
stated his position. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Acorn Park Farms, 
St. Ansgar, Iowa, February 22, 1951. 


Senator Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER, 2 


* 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I know that you are bur- 
dened with tremendous responsibilities at 
this time and I dislike to add to them. 

The problem which confronts us seems 
to me to be an attack on fundamental and 
constitutional personal rights which will 
take us further down the socialistic road. 
I am therefore taking the liberty of present- 
ing the facts in this case for your con- 
sideration and investigation. 

Iowa has never produced more than a 
small percentage of the potatoes needed for 
its own use. Twenty-five years ago we 
started growing potatoes on a commercial 
scale and have continued to do so until the 
present time. 

In 1946 the Agriculture Department still 
gave the all-out signal on potato production 
and the resulting crop was staggering. Lured 
by high support prices tens of thousands of 
new growers had gone into the potato-grow- 
ing business. We found our long-time regu- 
lar outlets flooded for the disposal of this 
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1946 crop so we turned a large proportion 
over to the Government since they had urged 
all-out production. 

In 1947 and succeeding years potatoes have 
been raised on a quota basis. The records 
in our Mitchell County PMA Office will show 
that for the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 
1950 we planted from 10 to 25 percent less 
potato acreage than our allotment called 
for and that during this same 4-year period 
we did not take a dollar of Government-sup- 
port money for potatoes. 

In 1949 Secretary Brannan called for a 
marketing agreement on potatoes for the 
entire States of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. Due to the fact 
that so many growers had gone into the 
business in order to get high support prices 
for potatoes which they intended to dump 
into the Government's lap the referendum 
was pronounced as having carried and Mr. 
Brannan placed marketing order No. 60 in 
effect. 

In the spring of 1950 Mr. Brannan, 
through his publicity and propaganda de- 
partment (its official name is State PMA 
headquarters), commenced pushing for a 
potato marketing agreement for Iowa and 
Indiana. IIIinois, which ig in betwaan and. 
Also frddticés potatoes, was conveniently 
overlooked. From that time until the pres- 
ent the procedure follows a pattern which 
is the reason for this letter. 

The growers in Iowa held a meeting at 
which 24 out of 25 stated that they did not 
want anything to do with such an agree- 
ment. The facts also show that Indiana 
growers, in a meeting, voted 198 to 2 against 
a marketing agreement. In spite of this 
Mr. Brannan's representatives kept pushing 
the matter and called for a referendum. 
Knowing that the measure would be defeated 
if submitted to the growers of Indiana and 
Iowa separately, Mr. Brannan arbitrarily 
forced a referendum which would include the 
States of North Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan, which were already in the 
marketing agreement stranglehold on their 
1950 crop and could not get out until the 
end of the marketing year (June 30, 1951). 
Although potatoes are grown in other sec- 
tions of Iowa, Mr. Brannan arbitrarily 
selected 12 counties in northern Iowa and 
20 counties in Indiana. 

The election by mail was very loosely con- 
ducted. Ballots were mailed out from the 
PMA offices. We received two. We did not 
use either of them. There was no place on 
the ballot for a notary public seal showing 
that the signature of the person was genu- 
ine. There was nothing to hinder duplicate 
voting. The ballots had to be sent to Chi- 
cago. Growers who asked to witness the 
ballot counting were ignored. The front of 
the ballot carried propaganda favoring an 
affirmative vote. Mr. Brannan announced 
the election carried by the necessary ma- 
jority. This election was held in Septem- 
ber after the crop was grown and mostly 
harvested. The effective date for these new 
territories of Iowa and Indiana was Novem- 
ber 27, 1950, after part of the crop was dis- 
posed of. Since this packed election was held 
after the crop was grown there was no 
chance for a grower to decide in advance 
whether he wanted to produce a crop under 
the complete and dictatorial domination of 
Mr. Brannan. 

Under Marketing Order No. 60, Mr. Bran- 
nan has allocated to himself powers as 
sweeping as any dictator. I will cite a few: 

1. He appoints the committee to handle 
the area. The growers are allowed the privi- 
lege of making nominations but have no 
choice in selection: 

2. He can discharge or replace any member 
of this committee without reason, 

8. He can change the size and grade of po- 
tatoes which are legal to sell from this area 
without consultation and on 1 day’s notice 
and may vary sizes and grades for different 
sections of the area. 
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4. Testimony has shown that the commit- 
tee makes no decisions. They merely carry 
out Brannan’s directives. 

5. The only appeal from the decisions of 
this committee is to the same committee. 

6. They state in the marketing agreement 
that the committee is exempt from legal re- 
course because of errors of commission or 
omission, which may damage any individual 
or firm. 

I would like to list a few of the reasons 
why we do not feel bound in any way by this 
arbitrary use of authority: 

1. The referendum was held over the pro- 
tests of the growers involved. 

2. It was held after the crop was grown, 

3. It included in Iowa only 12 counties out 
of 99. 

4. The method of election was illegal and 
could easily have been fraudulent. 

5. Potatoes which are termed illegal for 
us to sell can easily be dumped in our coun- 
ty from any grower in the United States not 
covered by this so-called agreement. 

Mr. Brannan’s directive states that any 
potatoes sold from this area must be feder- 
ally inspected and that every grower must 
contribute to the support of the committee, 
which in reality has no power whatsoever. 

The alternative is persecution, court action, 


and a fine of from fifty to three hundred dol- 


lars for each lot of potatoes sold without 
complying with the day to day whim of Dic- 
tator Brannan. 

In our case the persecution has started. 
On February 15, 1951, an investigator for the 
Department of Agriculture came to St. Ansgar 
and for 5 days carried on a program of coer- 
cion and gestapo type investigation. We now 
face the second phase, which if it runs true 
to form, will take the usual line of news re- 
leases to the effect that we are law violators 
and will be prosecuted in Federal court in 
the near future. 

A friend of mine heard this investigator 
discussing the case with a party in the lobby 
of our local hotel on February 17, 1951. 

The we“ to whom I have referred in this 
letter constitute the McKinley families. The 
three sons who are in partnership with me 
are all overseas veterans of World War II. 
They represent an aggregate of 10 years of 
service. We are unanimous in feeling that 
this socialistic and dictatorial use of power 
represents what they spent 10 years of their 
lives fighting against. 

If this can happen in Iowa to little potato 
growers, it can later be applied to other 
groups and end up in loss of opportunity and 
the basic freedoms on which this country 
was founded. 

Personally it would be easier and less ex- 
pensive to submit to this unconstitutional 
abuse of power, but I couldn't do it and look 
my sons in the face. We will resist this per- 
secution with every power at our command. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. MCKINLEY, 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I desire 
to take a little of the time of the Senate 
in order to call attention to a public law 
which was considered by this body dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress. I refer to 
a law dealing with the war prisoners 
who were captured by the Japanese in 
the Philippine Islands or in the islands 
of the Pacific. 

The Eightieth Congress considered, 
under the sponsorship of former Senator 
Cooper, of Kentucky, and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], a 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, creating a 
War Claims Commission. That measure 
was passed, and was approved on July 3, 
1948. It had for its purposes two things: 
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First, to consider the claims of civilian 
prisoners such as businessmen, school 
teachers, or other prisoners of that type 
who were captured by the Japanese; and 
second—and this was the main feature 
of the bill, and it was placed in the bill 
by the Senate—to take care in a small 
way of the thousands of war prisoners 
who were in concentration camps for, on 
the average, 1,400 days. I do not want 
the American people to forget so easily 
those who actually suffered in that way. 
Congress did not want them forgotten; 
hence, the enactment of Public Law 896. 

Day before yesterday a letter was 
called to my attention, in connection 
with this matter. The letter came from 
Mr. Francis M. Sullivan, national legis- 
lative director of the Disabled American 
Veterans, with national service head- 
quarters in Washington. His letter reads 
as follows: 

Dran SENATOR CHAVEZ: Because of your 
great interest in the establishment of the War 
Claims Commission, I am taking the liberty 
of calling to your attention the fact that 
under subsection (c) of section 2 of the War 
Claims Act, March 1, 1951, is the “deadline” 
for fling claims with that Commission. it 
is my understanding that presently there 
are approximately 30,000 claims— 


Mr. President, we are talking now only 
of military claims— 
which have not been filed and it may well 
be that these are the most deserving. 

We of the DAV believe that there should 
be some extension of time for the filing of 
these claims and we are wondering if you 
would introduce a bill for this purpose. A 
proposed draft of such a measure is en- 
closed herewith for your convenience. You 
will note that this proposed draft would ex- 
tend the time for filing claims with the 
Commission from March 1 to October 1, 
1951, or 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of the act, whichever is later. In other 
words, this would provide an additional 6 
months for the filing of claims with the 
Commission, 


Mr. President, Mr. Sullivan’s sugges- 
tions are well made. However, I do not 
think what he proposes is the cure. The 
Commission has been in existence from 
the time of the passage of the bill in 1948. 
There are 30,000 claims of this type, that 
is, claims of boys who had been in prison 
camps or in concentration camps. In the 
State of New Mexico alone there are 
3,600 claims. During the entire life of 
the Commission and up to the present 
moment in New Mexico, only 600 claims 


have been adjudicated or taken care of, 


whereas, as a matter of fact, if the Com- 
mission had done its duty or had done 
what was intended by the Congress 
should be done, the thousands of unpaid 
claims could have been cleared up in- 
side of 2 months. 

I make that statement for the reason 
that, as I said before, the act is divided 
into two sections, the first part dealing 
with the claims of civilian prisoners, in- 
cluding businessmen whose stores might 
have been destroyed or damaged or 
bankers whose banks might have been 
looted. The second part of the act deals 
with the claims of soldiers who were 
placed in prison camps or concentration 
camps. 

Of course, it is only proper that when 
the Commission deals with claims of the 
first category, it should require that the 
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civilian claimants make proof in proper 
ways that the money they claim is due 
them. On the other hand, as to the 
claims of ex-servicemen, the soldiers who 
were in the prison camps, and who ac- 
tually suffered there, the Commission 
does not have to take such steps. In 
their case, all the Commission has to do 
in order to handle their claims expedi- 
tiously is to get entirely away from the 
delaying tactics involved in the bureau- 
cratic processes, and pay the claims. All 
that an  ex-soldier prisoner-of-war 
claimant has to do is to prove his name 
and address, the unit with which he 
served, and the length of time he was a 
prisoner of the Japanese. That is what 
is required by the law. There is nothing 
complicated about the procedure re- 
quired for the payment of the claims of 
those boys. However, I have realized 
that from the early days of the Com- 
mission, it and its personnel in Washing- 
ton were more interested in continuing 
their jobs than in paying the poor boys 
who have money coming to them. 

Let me tell the Senate how the present 
situation arises. For instance, Salinas, 
Calif., was practically depopulated be- 
cause the National Guard unit from that 
little town was serving in the Philippines. 
Maywood, III., was practically depopu- 
lated because the National Guard unit 
from that town was serving in the Philip- 
pines. The same is true of Peoria and 
of St. Joseph, Mo. Every person serving 
in the New Mexico National Guard was 
in the Philippine Islands. Only about 
68 percent returned. But they are sick, 
they are wounded. One sees them today 
walking down the street, and he notes in 
the newspapers 3 days later that they 
have gone. I maintain that the tactics 
employed by the Commission to delay 
this matter are evidence not only of in- 
gratitude but also of inhumanity. 

I had the opportunity night before last 
to talk to General Sage, adjutant gen- 
eral of my home State, who was a colonel 
commanding the New Mexican National 
Guard. It is now reported that the men 
cannot be found. General Sage said to 
me, “Senator, if they only ask me, I have a 
book with the names and addresses, and 
I can check them from place to place, and 
we can pay those boys within a week or 
two, with the help of a stenographer or 
two.” Yet there has been delay. 

A fact which probably was not suffi- 
ciently considered at the time the bill 
was passed is that the burden is placed 
on the soldier, whereas the duty should 
have been placed upon the Commission 
of doing the work and finding the soldier. 
One of the commissioners is from. my 
home State. All she had to do was to go 
to New Mexico and get a stenographer. 
There she could have obtained informa- 
tion regarding those 3,000 boys who are 
scattered throughout the State. Remem- 
ber that the National Guard in small 
States is composed of home-town boys, 
country boys, boys whose fathers we 
know, whose mothers we know, whose sis- 
ters we know; and we know the schools 
which they attended. If the young lady 
from my State who is in the Commission 
would only go to New Mexico, she could 
get those names. 

Mr. President, I have seen General 
Wainwright cry as he testified about this 
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law. I have heard General King, of the 
field artillery, testifying in anguish be- 
fore committees both of the Senate and 
of the House. I have heard General Sage, 
of my State, testify. If Senators desire 
some good reading, I suggest they read 
the hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, describing the suffering of 
those boys. One of the boys came before 
the Senate committee at its hearing in 
Albuquerque with his eyes practically 
popping out. Another came with a nail 
_through his head. Another came who 
had experienced a hot iron between his 
toes. That situation is not confined to 
New Mexico alone. In Boston, in Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, the situation exists. 

It is said now that the burden is upon 
the young man to make his claim. It 
was the duty of the Commission to clear 
up these matters and to find the boys. 
The business of the Commission now is 
not to continue their jobs, or to continue 
their pay, but to see that the claims of 
those boys are paid. They are getting 
little enough—a dollar a day—as com- 


pensation for the anguish and agony of 


the damned which they suffer. 

Mr. President, I ask how many of us 
would have liked being in a Japanese 
concentration camp in the Philippine 
Islands, with 30,000 American boys sup- 
plied with but a single one-half inch 
spigot of water provided for the use of 
all of them? How would we like to go 
through the filth and dirt in which they 
had to exist, and to eat the food which 
they had to eat? 

Mr. President, the legislative counsel 
is preparing for me certain proposed 
legislation which will continue in this 
Commission the duty of protecting the 
boys in their rights, after the expiration 
of the present law, which will take place 
this afternoon. That legislation is 
being prepared now, and it is my purpose 
during the afternoon to submit a resolu- 
tion, in the hope that as a matter of 
common decency and justice we shall 
see that these boys are not deprived of 
their rights as the result of our having 
written into the bill a provision that they 
must file a claim by a certain date. Our 
duty now is to put pressure on the Com- 
mission, or whatever other agency may 
take control, to see that the boys are 
paid as soon as possible. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks, I present for appropriate refer- 
ence and printing in the Recorp, Senate 
Joint Memorial 11, adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of New Mexico, 
memorializing the congressional delega- 
tion from New Mexico relating to exten- 
sion of the filing date for payment of 
prisoner-of-war claims. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 11 
Joint memorial to the Congress of the United 
States and to the New Mexico congres- 
sional delegation relating to extension of 
filing date for payment of prisoner of war 
claims 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico: 

Whereas certain former members of the 

Two Hundredth and Five Hundred and Fif- 
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teenth Coast Artillery Regiments, while in 
the active Federal military service, were 
prisoners of war during the period 1942-45, 
inclusive; and 
Whereas funds have been set aside for 
payment of $1 per day by the War Claims 
Commission for each day a member was a 
prisoner of war; and 
Whereas deadline for filing for payments 
due by reason of serving as prisoners òf war 
is March 1, 1951; and 
Whereas a concerted effort is being made 
at this time by governmental and civil agen- 
cies to locate former prisoners of war and/or 
families of deceased members who were pris- 
oners of war; and 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico manifests grave concern about 
the plight of these POW’s and their families; 
Now, therefore, the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico does hereby memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States and 
the congressional delegation from New Mex- 
ico to initiate immediate steps to ameliorate 
this unfortunate situation by extension of 
deadline for filing claims for payment of 
POW moneys until June 30, 1951; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That a properly engrossed copy 
of this memorial be sent by the president 
of the New Mexico Senate to the Presiding 
Officer and Speaker of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress and to each Member of the congres- 
sional delegation from New Mexico. 
Tito J. CHAVEZ, 
President, Senate. 
NATALIE S. Buck, 
Chief Clerk, Senate. 
CALVIN Horn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
SANTOS QUINTANA, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WELKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Idaho will 
yield for a moment. 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may not yield for that purpose without 
losing the floor, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum, without 
losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Minnesota makes the point 
ae quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ferguson 


Anderson Flanders Knowland 
Brewster Fulbright Langer 
Bricker George Lehman 
Butler, Md. Gillette Lodge 
Butler, Nebr. Green Long 
Byrd Hayden McCarran 
Cain Hendrickson McClellan 
Capehart Hennings McFarland 
Carlson Hickenlooper McKellar 
Case Hill Magnuson 
Chapman Hoey Malone 
Chavez Holland Martin 
Humphrey 
Cordon Hunt Monroney 
Dirksen Ives Morse 
Douglas Jenner Mundt 
Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Dworshak Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Ecton Kem O'Conor 
Ellender Kerr O'Mahoney 


Pastore Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Robertson Smith, N. C. Welker 
Russell Sparkman Wherry 
Saltonstall Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Taft Williams 
Smathers Thye Young 
Smith, Maine Tobey 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton and Mr. McMamon] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official committee 
business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces) and the Senator from Wiscon- 
ee McCartHy] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is absent on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the ckair). A quorum is present. 


THE MARYLAND SENATORIAL ELECTION 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from an extensive speak- 
ing tour, which carried me from the New 
England States to the Pacific coast and 
the Arctic Ocean. I am shocked and 
chagrined to learn that in my absence a 
subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate started an unprecedented investiga- 
tion into the election of one of the other 
freshmen Senators. 

I personally know something about 
such investigations, and that is the rea- 
son why I am moved to take the floor 
today to express my indignation at the 
way the one now in process began. A 
Democratic Senator, defeated in the pri- 
mary, raised a similar kick in the State 
of Idaho. Investigators roamed over the 
State annoying our good citizens, inter- 
fering with their daily tasks, and by in- 
ference intimidated and molested them, 

Now I understand that Millard Tyd- 
ings, the man who was defeated by a 
43,000 majority in Maryland by my good 
friend, JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, has been 
permitted to reopen his campaign before 
the Senate subcommittee in an effort to 
overrule the decision made against him 
by his fellow citizens of Maryland. 

This proceeding, Mr. President, is un- 
precedented because it was begun when 
ex-Senator Tydings, popularly known in 
my State as the White Wash King, com- 
plained that scurrilous literature was 
used in the campaign against him. Mr. 
President, I am also a fresnman Senator, 
and I am naturally not familiar with all 
the traditions of the Senate and the 
tricks of politicians who dominate the 
scene in the Nation’s Capital. I come 
from the far West, where a man’s word 
is his bond, and where a poor loser can 
never find an audience for his crying. 

I proudly remember January 3, 1951, 
when I took the oath of office, along with 
seven other new Senators. Some of my 
folks back home paid a considerable 
amount of money to travel from my 
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State of Idaho to see me formally in- 
stalled in this great body. While I was 
basking in the warmth of the feeling 
that I had now become a Member of the 
greatest deliberative body on earth, I 
also became more than a little embar- 
rassed and felt extremely sorry for the 
man sitting near me. His name is JohN 
MARSHALL BUTLER. 

I had never met him before I entered 
the Chamber on that day, but I was 
immediately drawn to his warm, sincere 
personality. If ever there was a man 
who carried himself so that his honesty, 
integrity, and fine character were unmis- 
takable, it was this man BUTLER. 

I was immediately drawn to him be- 
cause I knew that he in the election 
campaign had done one of the greatest 
jobs that any of us had when he de- 
feated Millard Tydings, whose long serv- 
ice in this body ended in the whitewash 
can. 

I was proud to be sitting near this great 
American from the neighboring State of 
Maryland; but my joy and pride in my 
position were lessened when the request 
was made that my friend be allowed to 
take his seat without prejudice” pend- 
ing an investigation. 

Mr. President, I noted that sitting in 
the gallery were his wife and two sons. 
His sons are now or soon will be in the 
United States military service. What a 
shocking and disgraceful thing it was to 
have this man subjected to such intimi- 
dation in the very finest hour of his 
public and private life. I was proud to 
be sitting near JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
from the great neighboring State of 
Maryland, and I shall always be proud 
of it. As I said, my joy and pride in 
my position were lessened when the re- 
quest was made and agreed to that the 
Senator from Maryland be permitted to 
take his seat “without prejudice.” It 
meant that JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER en- 
tered this body with a cloud hanging 
over him. As I watched the expression 
on his face, under this strain, I glanced 
toward the gallery, where I saw not only 
the relatives to whom I have referred 
but a host of his friends and business 
acquaintances. My heart bled for them 
and for him. I will be with JOHN BUTLER 
so long as I remain a Member of this 
great body. I have known him since I 
have been here, and I have learned to 
love and respect him. 

It seemed to me that it was cruel and 
unusual punishment that, standing in 
the Senate Chamber, this upright, in- 

lligent, and stalwart fighter for the 
right should be forced to accept a blow 
merely because he had won one of the 
hardest battles in the history of elec- 
tions in the United States. 

I did not realize at that time the 
terrific power which ex-Senator Tydings 
had built up during his long years of 
service in this body, but I have learned 
about it since my return. I have learned 
more about it today. 

In my absence a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
called a public hearing. It was not 
clear in the minds of many Members of 
the Senate, and of many people of Mary- 
land, why this action was taken. The 
greatest reason. for this confusion was 
that when ex-Senator Tydings publicly 
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complained for the first time that scur- 
rilous and defamatory literature had 
been used against him, which had caused 
his defeat, a Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, after investigating, 
reported that nothing had been devel- 
oped which would substantiate a con- 
test in the Maryland election. 

It now develops that another Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, com- 


posed of four new Members, whom I hold. 


in very high esteem indeed, has reopened 
this case. 

I am a country lawyer from a State 
which is a neighboring State to that of 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], whom I very greatly 
admire. I am a lawyer, as are the Sen- 
ator from Nevada and many other 
Members of this body—yes, and as the 
distinguished JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER is. 
We are both aware of the power and 
authority of the Senate over its mem- 
bership. I come from the far distant 
State of Idaho and the junior Senator 
from Maryland comes from the great 
old city of Baltimore, but we both know 
something about the Constitution. We 
know that a man may not be tried in 
this free United States without being in- 
formed of the charges against him, and 
having an opportunity to look at his ac- 
cusers, so that he may defend himself 
properly. 

So, when JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
heard about this hearing he looked up 
the authorities and prepared a brief for 
the committee in which he asked for a 
square deal. He told the committee that 
he recognized their broad powers, and 
pointed out that they could mainly be 
divided into the judicial function and 
the investigative function. He stated 
that if the committee proposed to oper- 
ate as a court and take evidence as to 
whether or not he should remain as the 
duly elected Senator from Maryland, it 
was a contest. If they decided that it 
was a contest, he asked them to say so, 
and then to proceed according to the 
traditions and customs of the United 
States Senate which have been estab- 
lished by so many precedents. He asked 
that he be permitted to employ counsel. 
He asked that full specifications of the 
charges against him be presented. He 
asked that the names of the witnesses 
who would be called against him be given 
to him. However, he stated that he did 
not think it was a contest. I do not 
know of anyone who has said that it 
was. Ex-Senator Tydings, who brought 
the complaint against the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland, has never said so, 
In his last utterance he said: 

I have not asked and do not now ask that 
any specific action be taken upon the evi- 
dence adduced. 


Mr. President, it is obvious that if any- 
one were to ask for a contest, former 
Senator Tydings was the proper person. 
He has not done so. He does not dare 
to do it, because if he should do so, he 
would be trying to say that the 43,000 
Marylanders who voted for the junior 
Senator from Maryland, over and above 
the number who voted for him, were 
dopes, or dishonest: He knows that he 
cannot prove such a thing, and that it 
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should be a gross libel upon the voters 
of the great State of Maryland. 

So JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER said to the 
committee, “If this is not a contest over 
my qualifications for a seat in the United 
States Senate, it is only fair and proper 
for the subcommittee to report this con- 
onon to the Senate in a proper resolu- 

ion.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
that was an unfair request. There was 
not sufficient evidence to call for a con- 
test. The subcommittee has been in- 
vestigating the campaign for 3 months 
without coming forward with anything 
to substantiate any serious charges. So, 
as a country lawyer, I think JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER was on the right track. I 
cannot understand why the subcommit- 
tee did not grant his request, so as to 
clear the situation. That is why I am 
here today asking for some advice from 
older and more distinguished Members, 
who can perhaps tell me, the freshman 
Senator from Idaho, what has happened 
to the Constitution and the practice of 
orderly judicial procedure in the United 
States Senate. 

But to return to JOHN MARSHALL Bur- 
LER’s request of the committee, he also 
stated that if the committee did not con- 
sider his seat in contest, and proposed 
to investigate the campaign literature 
used with a view to recommending leg- 
islation, he would be willing to help the 
committee. However, he wanted to know 
why the subcommittee picked upon his 
State. I should also like to know that, 
Mr. President. I know that the news- 
papers, the radio, and other means of 
communication have carried many sto- 
ries about the campaign literature in the 
Maryland campaign being scurrilous, 
defamatory, rough, and dirty. 

Mr. President, I now digress from my 
manuscript to say that I wish it were 
possible for all campaigns to be clean, 
honest, upright, and just. I wish it were 
possible for me to say that about the 
campaign in Idaho. While the subcom- 
mittee is investigating the campaign in 
Maryland, I wonder if it will not take 
a little trip to Idaho and look at not 
one but two publications which were 
uttered and published by my political 
opponents. I wonder why the commit- 
tee does not consider the fact that one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
this august body came into my State 
headlining a campaign against Henry 
DWORSHAK, the great senior Senator from 
my State, and myself. He told a wil- 
fully malicious untruth on the air against 
Henry DworsHak. As I say, I would 
that all campaigns could be clean, hon- 
est, sincere, and just. But let us not 
single out JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, of 
Maryland, to be the whipping boy. If 
the subcommittee wish to do a little 
whipping, let them come to Idaho and 
whip me, or whip some of those who tried 
to defeat me. 

I do not know whom those making 
this charge thought they were fooling. 
They were not fooling me, and I am 
only a freshman—probably the most ig- 
norant freshman in the United States 
Senate. Ido not think they are fooling 
the Senate. We all know that the really 
dirty, mean, scurrilous campaign litera- 
ture was distributed in my State, in Ohio, 
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in Florida, in Utah, and in a number of 
other States which I could mention. 
The material used in Maryland was mild. 
Digressing again from the script, let me 
say that if such material had any effect 
upon the election of JoHN MarsHALL 
Butter as against Millard Tydings, it 
had an equally great effect upon my 
election to this great body. The mate- 
rial used in Maryland was mild as com- 
pared with that used in Idaho. The 
Maryland material could have been cir- 
culated at a Sunday school picnic and 
no one would have minded. 

The whole thing, it seems to me, is 
wound up in the fact that it was because 
Senator Tydings was defeated. It was 
not because JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER was 
elected, or that this piece of campaign 
literature was used, or that advertise- 
ments appeared in the newspapers, or 
this television broadcast or the other 
were made, but it was because Senator 
Tydings was exposed as a public servant 
who had lost the confidence of the voters 
in his great State—something that can 
happen to you, Mr. President, or to the 
speaker, or to any Member of this great 
body. 


We all know that the whiteweh job 
done by Senator Tydings helped to elect 
each and every one of the freshmen Sen- 
ators who are Members of the Senate for 
the first time. 

The people all over the country, and 
particularly in Maryland, where Senator 
Tydings came from, have become tired 
of the so-called theory of government 
called whitewashing or double-crossing. 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER was a political 
unknown, as was the present speaker, 
truly a minor leaguer in a major league, 
when he stepped into the ring with that 
major leaguer, that tough, hard veteran, 
Millard Tydings. He stepped into the 
ring last summer and decided to fight the 
issue to the finish. 

Mr. President, today JOHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER is a national figure, a man known 
to millions of people outside his own 
State, a man whom many real red- 
blooded Americans are looking for guid- 
ance in the days of emergency now and 
to come. 

As I view it, Mr. President, this de- 
feated, disgruntled whitewash expert, as 
I have repeatedly called him in my cam- 
paign, has taken up a tar brush and is 
trying to smear JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
so that his fight for Americanism may be 
besmirched. 

Let us now return to what was going 
on while I was out of town talking about 
that great American patriot, Abraham 
Lincoln, who had suffered from the same 
kind of calumny, criticism, and mud- 
slinging that JOHNNY BUTLER is now suf- 
fering from. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, fully within 
his constitutional rights, asked the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections if it were going to 
investigate campaign literature. The 
committee never answered him, but after 
an executive session huddle it said in ef- 
fect that the Senate was all-powerful. It 
did not have to tell JOHN MARSHALL BUT- 
LER that, nor did it have to tell that to 
the junior Senator from Idaho. The 
junior Senator from Maryland already 
knew it, and in his brief filed with the 
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committee he cited the law for the ben- 
efit of those on the committee who were 
not lawyers. But the subcommittee also 
said that it had the power to investigate 
as to whether there should be a contest 
filed against JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER and HERMAN 
WELKER—I am Herman WELKER—had 
thought all along that that was what was 
being done by the swarm of investigators 
who have been running all over Mary- 
land for the past 3 months. We thought 
a pretty good investigation had been 
made. But the subcommittee said no; 
they were going to have to investigate 
further. They were going to have public 
hearings. Who do the Members of the 
Senate think they were going to let take 
the stand as the first witness? Of course, 
it was none other than the man I re- 
ferred to in the Idaho campaign as the 
whitewash king himself, ex-Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, of Maryland. 

So there was nothing else for JOHN 
MARSHALL Butter to do but to stand 
aside and let the committee proceed 
with its work. 

In my State, Mr. President, we do not 
approve of hit-and-run drivers. Last 
week we saw the master of all hit-and- 
run drivers in action as Senator Millard 
Tydings rushed before the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections to smear 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER and everyone else 
who helped defeat Maryland's ex-Sena- 
tor and whitewash king, as I call him. 
He insulted the intelligent voters of the 
free State of Maryland, but could not 
stand still long enough to be cross- 
examined. He told the committee that 
he had to go to Europe immediately for 
3 weeks. This curious incident hap- 
pened on Tuesday, but according to the 
newspapers Senator Tydings did not 
leave LaGuardia Airport until Saturday. 
I wonder whether he was in a hurry to 
get to Europe or in a hurry to get away 
from the committee before his outra- 
geous smears fell flat on their face. 

Now that all the shouting and tumult 
of the Tydings blast have ceased, it ap- 
pears that the thing which irked him 
most in the campaign was a four-page 
circular entitled “From the Record.” 
While my colleagues are viewing that 
circular, I hope some of them will also 
examine the four-page, the six-page, the 
eight-page newspaper which was pub- 
lished as a part of the campaign against 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHaAk!] and myself in Idaho. It will 
be enlightening, and will take a little of 
all his hoopla from the record. 

Former Senator Tydings has screamed 
and cried, whined and raged because of 
some of the things which were said about 
him in that publication. He has even 
gone far enough to talk about a suit for 
criminal libel. Of course, he does not 
charge anyone with criminal libel or any 
kind of libel. He simply insinuates that 
maybe the subcommittee might want to 
do his dirty work for him. He is trying 
to get the committee to smear JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER, while he travels off to 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
many here have seen the campaign lit- 
erature which has left Mr. Tydings all 
cut up and bleeding, but with an un- 
bowed head. I think, however, that 
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many persons, some of them on the floor 
of the Senate, have got the idea from 
Senator Tydings’ mouthings and rant- 
ings, and from that curious segment of 
the press which is always happy to jump 
on people like JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
that there is something wrong with this 
campaign literature. I think it is time 
that all of us take this thing apart from 
beginning to end, and look at it before 
the smear campaign goes any further. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as a fresh- 
man Senator, I think I owe an obliga- 
tion to my fellow freshman, Senator 
JOHNNY BUTLER, of Maryland, to present 
this circular to the Senate this after- 
noon, article by article and picture by 
picture, to prove to the Senate that it 
was well authenticated, accurate, and 
fair in any political campaign. 

Mr. President, the first article on page 
1 of the circular is headed Tydings 
Sponsored Lattimore Lectures on Soviet 
Russia, I now ask unanimous consent 
to have that article printed in the body 
of the Recorp, as my exhibit No. 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exutsir 1 
TYDINGS SPONSORED LATTIMORE LECTURES ON 
Soviet RUSSIA 

Washington’s political circles are chuckling 
over the revelation that Senator Tydings, 
who recently attempted to clear the State 
Department of all taint of communism, once 
sponsored Owen Lattimore in a series of 
lectures on Communist Russia. 

The amazement is c-used by the fact that 
Tydings, speaking on the Senate floor July 
30, said: 

“Then we come to the case of Owen Latti- 
more. So far as I know I never saw Mr, 
Lattimore in my life until he came before 
the committee.” 

LATTIMORE ACCUSED 3 

Lattimore, who was Far East consultant 
for the State Department, came into the 
picture when Senator McOarTHY charged 
that he was a top Communist spy while 
working with the Department. 

But Tydings gave Lattimore, along with 
all other persons named before the commit- 
tee, a clean bill. Then in defense of his 
committee report, Tydings said he didn’t 
even know him. 

The records of the committee sponsoring 
the Four Off-the-Record Evenings on Rus- 
sia in Washington list Tydings and his wife 
among the patrons and patronesses of a se- 
ries of discussions on Russia held in 1947. 
Mrs. Tydings is the former Eleanor Davies, 
daughter of Joseph E. Davies, former am- 
bassador to Russia and author of Mission 
to Moscow. 

HISS ALSO SPONSOR 

The list of sponsors for the lectures also 
includes Alger Hiss, convicted perjurer, and 
his wife, and Justice Frankfurter and his 
wife. 

Frankfurter brought Hiss into the Govern- 
ment and was a defense witness for Hiss 
when an American jury found the latter 
guilty of lying when he denied he spied for 
Russia. 


Hiss was chairman of one of the meetings 
sponsored by Tydings when the subject 
under discussion was How Russia Does Busi- 
ness. 

Lattimore spoke on Some Russian-Amer- 
ican Issues. 

The following explanation of the lectures 
on Communist Russia appears on one of 
the programs: 

“Russia, to most of us today, is simply 
an unknown. Our sincere desire to under- 
stand and know the country and its people 
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is generally met with prejudiced or incom- 
plete information. 

“These discussions, led by men with 
knowledge and experience in Russian affairs, 
will provide facts and information on the 
most vitally important problem facing Amer- 
icans today—Russia.” 


Mr. WELKER. This story is one 
which has been published many times 
before, and was used in my campaign 
in Idaho. It stems from the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Millard Tydings were spon- 
sors of talks by Owen Lattimore, Ray- 
mond Swing, and Harrison Salisbury on 
Monday, February 17, from 8:30 to 10 
p. m. I believe the year was 1948. Mr. 
Tydings was also sponsor of one of the 
meetings over which Alger Hiss pre- 
sided. 

Mr. President, I could say a lot about 
the connection of Alger Hiss with high 
officials in the Government, but I am 
going to stick to showing the Senate 
how mild and gentle the Young Demo- 
crats for BUTLER were when they issued 
this circular which Tydings now says 
caused him so much trouble. 

Of course, he has changed his tune 
since November 17, because on that date, 
the United States News and World Re- 
port published an interview with Sena- 
tor Tydings in which he did not even 
mention the name of Mr. BUTLER or the 
circular entitled “From the Record,” 
as the cause of his defeat. He gave then 
what many persons concede was a shrewd 
analysis of his failure. It was in his 
opinion a disintegration of his party. 
He was not the only one who thought 
that way about it. For the best author- 
ity, since he was the one who was de- 
feated, let me read what he told the 
world on November 17, 1950. Mr. Pres- 
ident, who would know more than Mil- 
lard Tydings about the cause of his de- 
feat? Who would know more than Tyd- 
ings as to what, if any, effect this so- 
called tabloid had upon him? I shall 
now quote from the issue of the United 
States News and World Report dated 
November 17, 1950, giving a report by 
telephone between Aberdeen, Md., and 
Washington, D.C. The report is in ques- 
tion and answer form, as follows: 

Question. What do you think was the basic 
reason for the outcome in your case, Sena- 
tor? 


This is the answer; I am quoting Sen- 
ator Tydings: 

The basic reason, in my judgment, was 
that the primary campaign for the governor- 
ship was so bitter that it demoralized the 
Democratic Party and brought on a situa- 
tion that has no parallel in Maryland poli- 
tics, where the party was split completely 
down the middle. The fact that I ran about 
50,000 votes better than the Governor did 
is indicative of what I am trying to say, but 
the demoralization over the whole State 
was due to the gubernatorial primary, and 
that couldn't have been healed. I think 
that was the principal factor. Everybody 
was the victim of it because even the attor- 
ney general, who would normally win by 
100,000 or more, won by only about 20,000 
and there was no real fight on that office in 
the sense that there was on the others. It 
affected everybody. 


Mr. President, think of that. Sena- 
tor Tydings ran nearly 50,000 votes 
ahead of the Democratic candidate for 
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Governor. I ask my colleagues to think 
of that. If I have read correctly the 
publication From the Record, the Gover- 
nor of the State of Maryland was never 
mentioned in that so-called tabloid. 

There are a few other paragraphs in 
it which are very enlightening, and I 
commend a reading of them to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. So, Mr. President, 
I now ask unanimous consent that my 
exhibit No. 2 may be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. I wish to 
have only the marked portions printed, 
those which have to do with the inter- 
view with Senator Tydings. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXHIBIT 2 
SENATOR MILLARD E. TyDINGS, DEMOCRAT, OF 
MARYLAND 
(By telephone between Aberdeen, Md., and 
Washington) 


Question. What do you think was the basic 
reason for the outcome in your case, Senator? 

Answer. The basic reason, in my judgment, 
was that the primary campaign for the 
Governorship was so bitter that it demoral- 
ized the Democratic Party and brought on 
a situation that has no parallel in Maryland 
politics, where the party was split com- 
pletely down the middle. The fact that I 
ran about 50,000 votes better than the Gov- 
ernor did is indicative of what I am trying 
to say, but the demoralization over the whole 
State was due to the gubernatorial primary, 
and that couldn't have been healed. I think 
that was the principal factor. Everybody 
was the victim of it because even the at- 
torney general, who would normally win by 
100,000 or more, won by only about 20,000 
and there was no real fight on that office in 
the sense that there was on the others. It 
affected everybody. 


Question. Had you foreseen any of this in 


advance? 

Answer. I had seen it coming ever since the 
primary. 

Question. You weren’t entirely surprised 
by it, then? 

Answer. No. Nor were some of my friends 
that I had talked to—the demoralization 
was too great to recover. 

Question. To what extent was the result 
influenced by the fact that Senator Mc- 
CartHy jumped into your campaign? 

Answer. I don't think that MCCARTHY as 
& person did any damage, but I think the 
issue raised and the propaganda about it 
had some effect, but it would be secondary 
to what I have already told you, 

Question. What about foreign policy and 
military policy? 

Answer. That was too obscure to pass any 
sound seasoned judgment on it. It was in 
and out, but never a major issue. The worst 
thing of all was the demoralization of the 
party by the gubernatorial primary, where 
they fought each other so hard that both 
sides were exhausted and there was a lot of 
terrible bitterness. 

Question. Did you feel there was any re- 
sentment particularly around the State on 
the question of the Korean war and admin- 
istration foreign policy? 

Answer. I suppose that had some effect. It 
was minor, too. 

Question. How about the Fair Deal pro- 
gram? 

Answer. All of those things were obscured 
behind the demoralization that resulted 
from the primary. It we had had a united 
party to go into the general election with, 
the result would have been entirely different, 
in my judgment. The party was split wide 
open, and continued split in many places 
right up to the end. 
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Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, to re- 
turn to this little sheet “From the Rec- 
ord,” let us look at the second story, 
headed “Report omitted Lodge queries.” 
Iask unanimous consent to introduce this 
into the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter. 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT 3 
REPORT OMITTED LODGE QUERIES 

Senator CaBoT Loncz, of Massachusetts, on 
July 24, told the United States Senate that 
35 typewritten pages covering one of the most 
important meetings held by the Tydings 
committee had been deliberately omitted 
from the record printed for public use and 
presented to the Senate by Senator Tydings. 

This disclosure forced Tydings into having 
the 35 pages specially printed and bound as a 
separate volume known as part III. 

Lopce charged that the pages withheld 
from the Senate and the public by Tydings 
“includes a long list of questions which I 
thought the subcommiittee should ask but 
which the subcommittee did not ask.“ 

“I shall not attempt to characterize those 
methods and the tactics of leaving out of the 
printed text parts of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings,” Lopce said, “I think they speak for 


themselves.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 
96, Part 8, page 10813.) 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, this 
article quotes a speech made on July 24, 
1950 by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. That 
speech appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Volume 96, Part 8, page 10813. 
I do not think anyone will question the 
integrity of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts or his character as a 
high-minded man and gentleman, or the 
fact that on that day he did make a 
speech calling attention to the fact that 
an important part of the record of the 
committee was deliberately omitted, 

Mr. President, as I have said, I hold 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
in the highest esteem. Only yesterday 
when I was preparing this material, he 
told me he was slandered and he was 
libeled by ex-Senator Tydings, 

I have departed again from the text of 
my prepared manuscript, but I am 
thinking of the thought JOHNNY BUTLER 
has every night when he goes home and 
in his mind, sees above his name, a ques- 
tion mark as to whether he is truly a 
servant of the people. So, Mr. President, 
while we are investigating, let us make 
the investigation complete. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page of the publication “from the 
Record” there is a picture of ex-Senator 
Tydings. I do not think he has any in- 
tention of denying that this is his pic- 
ture; and if it is scurrilous or defama- 
tory, it is his fault. 

Across the page is an editorial which, 
I should say is a very mild editorial. I 
should say it is a true statement of fact. 
I see that ex-Senator Tydings did not 
mention this editorial in his tirade be- 
fore the committee, so I guess even he 
admits that there was nothing the mat- 
ter with it. I think it is good, but not 
strong enough. I think I used much 
stronger language against him in Idaho. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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body of the Recorp my exhibits num- 
bered 4 and 5. 

There being no objcction, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBITS 4 AN 5 
An EDITORIAL 

Senator Millard E. Tydings, running for re- 
election on the Democratic ticket, was or- 
dered by the United States Senate at its last 
session to investigate disloyalty in the State 
Department. He refused to carry out that 
order. Here's the story: 

Tydings was given the order after Senator 
McCartTny, of Wisconsin, told the Senate he 
had information to the effect that the State 
Department was overrun by spies and Com- 
munist sympathizers. McCartuy said he 
could give the Senate leads in a number of 
cases that the Senate could prove in final 
form by digging into Government files, And 
on that basis, the Senate directed its Foreign 
Relations Committee to find out who is—or 
had ever been—a disloyal State Department 
employee. 

Instead of carrying out Senate orders, Tyd- 
ings, chairman of the inquiry subcommittee, 
playe the Truman-Pendergast line of ward- 
heeling politics. He attacked MCCARTHY. 
He hampered te search of the files. He 
white-washed every person named by Mc- 
CARTHY, 

He deliberately disobeyed the order of the 
United States Senate. 


A painter by trade, is what many voters 
throughout Maryland are calling Senator 
Millard Tydings following his committee's 
whitewash probe of Communists in the State 
Department. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, if Sen- 
ators would like to read some editorials 
which really give Tydings fits, they 
should drop by my desk—not tomorrow 
or day after tomorrow, but now, while I 
am on the floor of the Senate—and look 
at this editorial, from the Indianapolis 
Times, entitled “Smellier and Smellier”; 
or the one, from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, entitled “The White Wash of Red 
Charges”; or one, from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, entitled “White Wash, Pitch in 
Odd Mixture”; and many others with 
which I shall not burden the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD. However, Mr. President 
to show that I am sincere, I ask my col- 
leagues to come by my desk and have a 
look at these editorials. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tydings might 
remember an editorial entitled “A 
Shameful Performance,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican. That editorial tears the hide off 
of Tydings, in comparison with the 
scholarly approach of this editorial from 
From the Record. 

There is on the front page another 
story, headed “Senator Tydings promised 
probe, but gave whitewash instead.” I 
now ask unanimous consent to introduce 
this article into the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ExRmTr 6 
SENATOR TYDINGS PROMISED PROBE, BUT GAVE 

WHITEWASH INSTEAD—COMMITTEE IGNORES 

MCCARTHY'S CHARGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C—tThe failure of Senator 
Tydings (Democrat), of Maryland, to carry 
out the orders of the United States Senate 
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to investigate the State Department now has 
been proven conclusively in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the official 
report of all proceedings in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

M’CARTHY BROUGHT CHARGES 


The official history of Tydings’ failure 
shows that on February 20, 1950, Senator Joz 
McCarTHy, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
charged on the floor of the Senate that he 
had evidence indicating tha. Communists 
and Communist sympathizers were employed 
in the United States Government. 

He told the Senate that the Government’s 
own files in the FBI, Army Intelligence, Navy 
Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Secret Service, Civil Service, United States 
loyalty boards, and the State Department 
would bear out the charges. 

The Senate 2 days later, February 22, by a 
unanimous vote ordered its Committee on 
Foreign Relations to make an immediate 
investigation. 


SENATE RECOGNIZED DANGER 


The exact words of the Senate’s directive 
show plainly it recognized the utter collapse 
of State Department security. 

The United States Senate order read: 

“Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete study 
or investigation as to whether persons who 
are disloyal to the United States are, or have 
been employed, by the Department of State.” 

The Tydings whitewash committee from 
its first day down to this, has never obeyed 
that order. 


PROMISES COMPLETE PROBE 


On the first day of the hearings held by the 
Tydings Committee, Tydings leaned across 
the table and said to MCCARTHY: 

“You are the man who occasioned this 
hearing, and so far as I am concerned in 
this committee you are going to get one of 
the most complete investigations ever given 
in the history of this Republic, so far as my 
abilities will permit.” 

This statement appears on page 6, part I, 
of the official record of the hearings printed 
at the United States Government Printing 
Office by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. X 

PARTY LINE “REPORT” 

Tydings made this statement a few short 
moments after the first public session of the 
committee opened. Four months later, on 
July 17, Tydings submitted what he called & 
report on the so-called investigation., Sen- 
ator GREEN (Democrat), of Rhode Island, and 
Senator McManon (Democrat), of Connecti- 
cut, signed the Tydings report. 

In his report Tydings not only white- 
washed every person mentioned by MCCARTHY 
but revealed that, contrary to the direct or- 
ders of the Senate, he had not made any 
effort to find a single fact on his own. 

This miserable performance was con- 
demned by Senators HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, 
and Loncz, of Massachusetts, two members 
of the committee who flatly refused to sign 
the Tydings report. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, it did 
not take much imagination for the head 
writer to think of that one, because that 
was the basis of Tydings defeat. It was 
also the basis of my opponents defeat, 
It was, as I view it, the basis of every de- 
feat which resulted in bringing to the 
Senate the new, freshmen Senators, 
That was the thing that defeated Sen- 
ator Tydings, just as it was the thing 
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that elected the present speaker and all 
the other new Senators on my side of the 
aisle. This story is a factual account, 
taken from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, of 
the history of the failure of Senator Tyd- 
ings to carry out the directions of the 
Senate in the investigation of Commu- 
nistic infiltration into the State Depart- 
ment. This is another article whose 
truth Senator Tydings did not challenge 
in his outburst before taking off for good 
old London. 

At the bottom of the page in the right- 
hand corner is a cartoon “Greatest Show 
on Earth,” a reprint from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. I do not remember ever hear- 
ing that Tydings “beefed” about the car- 
toon when it was originally printed. I 
cannot see why he should talk about it 
now because it was reprinted. I have 
seen a great many cartoons in my time. 
I think they are a great American insti- 
tution, and I believe we all appreciate 
their value in the great American scene. 

I understand that cartoons cannot be 
printed in the Recor, so I shall not ask 
that this cartoon, which I have marked 
“Exhibit 7” be included in my remarks, 
but I suggest that Senators examine it. 

(Exhibit 7 not printed.) 

Mr. WELKER, Mr. President, I digress 
from my prepared statement for a mo- 
ment to say that all of us, whether we are 
old or whether we are young politicians, 
know how rough a political campaign can 
be. I do not desire to repeat within the 
hearing of Senators everything that was 
used against me—probably similar ma- 
terial has been used against other Sen- 
ators—but what I have been relating 
is mild compared to the filthy, cruel, 
and cowardly assaults upon many men 
seeking high office. I may say that I 
have been married to the same girl for 
21 years. A story regarding me was cir- 
culated in Idaho to the effect that I had 
been divorced four times and had de- 
serted three little boys. I have but one 
child; I should love to have three. But, 
Mr. President, how is one to meet such 
a scurrilous, lying statement as that? I 
do not say that my opponent was respon- 
sible for it. He was a splendid, high- 
minded gentleman. We did not clash at 
any time. But those who were interested 
in electing him to this great body made 
an all-out attempt to defeat me. How 
did my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. DworsHak] 
fare in the campaign? As everyone 
knows, our State is a potato-producing 
State. Weareproudofthat. Inaradio 
broadcast in the State of Idaho, my col- 
league was accused by a Member of this 
great body of having been responsible 
for the failure of the potato market with- 
in our State. Nothing could have hurt 
HENRY DworsHak more, no greater un- 
truth could have been uttered. 

Let us consider some of the things of 
which former Senator Tydings com- 
plained. There is an article on the front 
page of From the Record, with a heading 
“Korean money disappears.” It is a 
direct quotation from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 23, 1950. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this article 
in the body of the Recorp, as my exhibit 8. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT 8 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950] 
KOREAN MONEY DISAPPEARED 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S LAPDOG 

As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator Tydings should know where 
the $90,000,000,000 we spent to make this 
Nation militarily strong went. As chairman 
of that committee he should know why only 
$200 was spent to arm South Korea, out of a 
total of $85,300,000 which was appropriated 
for that purpose. As chairman of that com- 
mittee, he should be the powerful, vigilant 
watchdog of the 152,000,000 American 
people—truly a great job. 

Unfortunately, the man whom the admin- 
istration placed in charge of that committee, 
instead of being a bristling, vigilant watch- 
dog, is the administration’s whimpering lap- 
dog. 


Mr, WELKER. That quotation was a 
short excerpt fom a speech made by the 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY], another great American who served 
his country in the Marine Corps before 
coming to the Senate to continue his 
battle against the enemies of the Nation. 
Tydings may object to McCarTuy’s words, 
but I used them in my campaign. Per- 
haps I was wrong, too, but he cannot deny 
that the portion of the McCarthy speech 
carried in the circular From the Record 
was originally printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

And now, look at the other story on 
page 1, Tydings Group Held Up Arms. 
This short three paragraphs briefly re- 
tells the story that was told, first, on this 
very floor and has been written up and 
commented on again and again. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this in the 
body of the Recorp, as my exhibit 9. 

There being no objectiou, the article 
wos ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exursrr 9 
Typincs Group HEL. Ur ARMS 

One of the fundamental reasons for our 
es ly failures in the Korean War is being 
charged to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Tydings, of Mary- 
land. 

Last year Congress appropriated $87,300,000 
to arm the South Koreans. The money was 
authorized in two bills. On; set aside $75,- 
000,000 to fu.nish planes, tanks, antitank 
guns, rifles, anc ammunition, any part of 
which could e used in Korea, The second 
bill earmarked $100,300,000 for Korea alone. 

A check-up reveals that only $200 of this 
money was spent before the North Koreans 
attacked. It was spent for baling wire. The 
Armed Services Committee did not use its 
power to see the money was used in time to 
prevent the debacle in Korea. 


Mr. WELKER. Senators know that 
when a committee of this body directs 
an executive department to spend money 
for defense, or for other purposes, it is 
often necessary that the committee fol- 
low up in order to make sure that its 
order is carried out. That duty is well 
recognized here and in other legislative 
bodies. In this case the committee, 
headed by Senator Tydings, failed in my 
opinion because of. the $87,300,000 ap- 
propriated, but $200 was spent. That is 
a fact. It is based upon the record 
which came to me as an unknown politi- 
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cian in Idaho. It is taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

That takes care of page one. Now let 
us look on page 2, which is dominated 
by a cartoon reprinted from the Chicago 
Tribune. This is a baseball scene. It 
shows the Tydings committee as umpire 
looking away from the plate and shout- 
ing “Safe” before the play is over and 
McCartuy has had an opportunity to 
grab the ball and put out the accused 
State Department Reds sliding for home. 
I submit there is nothing very bad in 
that. I submit that it is very clever. 
Tydings did not object to it when it was 
first printed. He did not object to it 
when he appeared before the committee. 
I do not see how anybody can object 
to it. 

On page 2 there is also a column of 
quotations. taken from the newspapers 
all over the country, and a column of 
quotations from the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp giving a factual presentation of 


what the newspapers and Senators had 
to say about the big whitewash and the 


man who did it. I ask unanimous con- 


sent to introduce this in the body of the 
REcorD as my exhibit. 10. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follews: 

Exurisir 10 


Nation’s. Press Biasts TYDINGS WHITE- 
WASHING—PrROBE WAS RED HERRING FOR 
Party, Papers Say 


Senator Tydings’ handling of the investi- 
gation of the State Department brought a 
flood of criticism upon Congress and partic- 
ularly Maryland’s senior Representative in 
the United States Senate, Here are a few 
quotations from newspapers all over the 
country: 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “The Tydings 
subcommittee, by its intemperate use of 
language, its obvious bias and partisanship 
and its general failure to do what it was 
created to do, earned the general criticism 
with which its report was greeted in the 
Senate.” 

Charlotte Observer: The Democratic ma- 
jority, headed by Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land, never gave much evidence that it 
really desired to dig up evidence to sustain 
the Republicans’ charges.” 

Los Angeles Times: “Three of Mr. Tru- 
man's loyal political friends in the Senate 
have tied a red herring to the bell clapper. 
. + >+ The* three Democratic Senators 
were convenient tools. They put their polit- 
ical duty first, and that duty is to uphold 
the Truman red-herring doctrine.” 

New York Herald Tribune: There's 
plenty of heat but not much light in the 
report made by three Senate Democrats 
criticizing the charges made by Senator 
McCarTHy, Republican, concerning Commu- 
nists in the Government. * * * It is 
most unfortunate that Senators Tydings, 
McMahon, and Green, who signed the re- 
port, allowed the staff who composed it to 
phrase the document in the language of 
political invective.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “The ineffective 
job performed by the Tydings subcommittee 
points further to the need of better investi- 
gating machinery to check on the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program.” 

New York Journal-American: “The Tyd- 
ings group, belonging to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has indisputable juris- 
diction to conduct a genuine investigation. 
So far, the subcommittee has made hardly 
a gesture in this direction.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “The net result of 
the administration’s senseless failure to co- 
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operate in the problem of alleged Commu- 
nist infiltration into the Government has 
been to increase suspicion and lower the 
State Department's prestige.“ 

Boston Herald: “The villain in the present 
investigation is not Senator McCartuy. The 
villain is Sen. Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land, who has acted from the start as if it 
were McCartuy who was on trial, who has 
thrown every conceivable stumping block in 
his way and who has acted as if he was far 
more interested in protecting a lot of fuzzy- 
minded intellectuals from embarrassment 
than he was in guarding the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens who would rather be caught 
dead in a pig pen than in their company.” 

Providence Journal: “We would like to see 
the whole matter taken out of the hands of 
the Tydings group and turned over to some 
more responsible investigating body.” 

Detroit News: “Having earlier embraced 
and defended Lattimore, Senator Tydings’ 
group appears now to be bent on proving 
mainly that he is a myth—a man without 
any influence or status whatever. This 
change of line would not make sense, unless 
the committee already knows much more 
than it has yet told the public.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “The Tydings 
subcommittee has proceeded with a colossal 
incompetence,” 

Washington News: “As chairman of the 
subcommittee appointed to investigate al- 
leged Communist influences in the State De- 
partment, Senator Tydings of Maryland has 
it within his power to be of great service to 
his country. But he is muffing that oppor- 
tunity. In his eagerness to discredit Sen- 
ator McCarty, he has almost completely 
overlooked the real question at issue—the 
alleged Communist infiltration of the Gov- 
ernment, He is conducting a partisan star- 
chamber proceeding, apparently designed to 
bury the inquiry just as soon as the white- 
washing brush can be applied without pro- 
voking undue public protests. Known as a 
man of more promise than achievement, pos- 
sibly because of lack of industry, he has a 
chance here to add luster to his name simply 
by throwing the inquiry wide open and put- 
ting competent investigators at work. In- 
stead, he is letting it degenerate into a crude 
farce.” è 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “Instead of press- 
ing vigorously for a thorough, impartial sift- 
ing of the charges, both the President and 
Tydings have chosen to treat the whole af- 
fair as a partisan game.” 


Mr. WELKER. Again, I say Senator 
Tydings did not tell the subcommittee 
that he objected to any of this. I guess 
he did not mention it because he did not 
object to any of it when it was first used, 
so he could not very well come up with 
a holler when it was reprinted. 

Page 2 also contains a reprint of an 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald entitled “The Free State's 
Choic2.” I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce the editorial into the body of 
the Recorp, as exhibit 11 of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ExHIBIT 11 
THE FREE STATE’s CHOICE 


One of the most important national politi- 
cal races in the country is centered today in 
the Maryland battle between JoHN MARSHALL 
Burn and Millard E. Tydings for a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

Tydings is fighting desperately for reelec- 
tion in the face of overwhelming evidence 
that he is not the man some thought he was 
when Maryland first sent him to the Senate. 
In 1938, Tydings was so independent that he 
successfully bucked the Roosevelt machine 
which had attempted to unseat him. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say for the 
benefit of the Senate that all we are giv- 
ing these young men is the amount of 
pay which they would get normally as 
prisoners of war under the international 
treaty, which is $1 a day to compensate 
for the malnutrition and abuses they en- 
dured. 

Many of these youngsters are wan- 
derers. They go from job to job. They 
are apparently all right. They are not 
injured, in the sense that a wounded man 
is injured. A man might have an in- 
jured hand, or some other apparent dis- 
ability. To all intents and purposes, 
they look all right. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, let me 
interrupt the Senator at that point. Is 
it not true that in the presence of the 
Senator from Washington, and former 
Senator Cooper, from Kentucky, who is 
now with the United Nations, boys ap- 
peared at Albuquerque with bulging eyes, 
and that they told us that they had had 
nails driven through their foreheads? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Boys appeared at Al- 
buquerque who stated that they had had 
hot wires stuck between their toes. It 
was horrible. I saw General Sage cry 
like a baby before the Senator from 
Washington. 

All we are asking now is to expedite 
matters. The least we can do is to see 
that these former prisoners of war have 
a little more time within which to file 
their claims; and we should see to it that 
the Commission gets busy. It has not 
been busy for the past 18 or 20 months. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We found a large 
group of these men who simply would 
not go to the Veterans’ Administration, 
They said, “We are all right. We can 
work.” One of them may get a job ina 
filling station, and suddenly quit for no 
reason. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Or die. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He may just fall 
over. 

The atrocities which were perpetrated 
on this group were too horrible to de- 
scribe on the floor of the Senate. Many 
of these prisoners were Navajos, who can 
probably stand physical pain better than 
any other race of people. If we were to 
describe the atrocities, the description 
would make Senators sick at their 
stomachs. 

We want the Commission to look up 
these men and tell them what they have 
coming to them. As the Senator from 
New Mexico says, that is the least we can 
do. He has championed this cause. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
North Dakota is not objecting. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It so happened that the 
entire National Guard of New Mexico was 
in the Philippines. However, there are 
men in this category from every State in 
the Union. Maywood, III., was practi- 
cally depopulated, There are men from 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Salinas, Calif., men from 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
every other State of the Union, includ- 
ing Colorado. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce the joint resolu- 
tion, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) to extend the 
time within which prisoners of war may 
file clajms under the War Claims Act 
of 1948, was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 (c) of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
time within which claims may be filed with 
the Commission shall in no event be later 
than March 1, 1951, except that claims of 
prisoners of war under section 6 may be 
filed at any time prior to October 1, 1951. 
The Commission shall take immediate ac- 
tion to advise itself and all prisoners of war 
of the rights of such prisoners of war under 
this act, and to assist them in the prepara- 
tion and filing of their claims, and shall 
file prior to January 1, 1952, claims on behalf 
of all prisoners of war failing to file their 
claims prior to October 1, 1951.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, I have 
consulted the Legislative Counsel; I have 
consulted the Parliamentarian of the 
Senate; and I have consulted various 
Senators who participated in this pro- 
gram. In effect, all the joint resolution 
does is to give the boys an opportunity 
to authenticate their claims. They do 
not even have to prove them. All they 
have to do is to state their names, where 
they are from, the fact that they were in 
the service, the fact that they were pris- 
oners, and the number of days they were 
prisoners, and submit their certificates. 
That is all they have to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add that if the Senate 
passes this worthy joint resolution, I 
hope it will be in no uncertain terms a 
directive to the War Claims Commission 
to find these boys and assist them in 
filing their claims. Many of them have 
not filed their claims for hundreds of 
reasons which I could give. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
does this joint resolution involve? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It involves an ex- 
tension of time for 6 months for pris- 
oners of war of the Japanese in the 
Philippines to file their claims under the 
War Claims Act. The law expires to- 
morrow if we do not extend it. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. The joint resolution also 
covers a businessman who lost business 
property, does it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that it does, 

. THYE. It embodies everything 
covered by the present act, which in- 
cludes business that was damaged or 
destroyed by bombing, and so forth? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. I do 
not believe the Senator was present 
earlier today when I differentiated be- 
tween the claim of a businessman and 
the claim of a soldier. As the Senator 
infers, the businessman must ke pro- 
tected. He will have to make the state- 
ment “I was raided by the Japs. They 
raided and burned my business estab- 
lishment,” or “they stole so much 
money.” All that is necessary for the 
soldier to do is to authenticate the fact 
that he was a prisoner of war. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator two short questions? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The latter part of the 
resolution provides: 

The Commission shall take immediate 
action to advise itself and all prisoners of 
war of the rights of such prisoners of war 
under this act, and to assist them in the 
preparation and filing of their claims, and 
shall file prior to January 1, 1952— 


And so forth. Prior to this time, how 
much has been involved by way of ap- 
propriations of money? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The matters are not 
handled by way of appropriations. 
Under the law the claims are paid with 
money in our possession, which belong 
to the Japanese. No direct appropria- 
tion of American taxpayers’ money is 
made with respect to the claims. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not even for admin- 
istration cf the act? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the amounts 
which are paid are not paid with Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars? Nothing by way 
of appropriation must be made in con- 
nection with the claims? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. All payments are 
made out of funds formerly belonging 
to the Japanese, and the taxpayers of 
this country are not involved. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true. The 
prisoners of war have priority. Of 
course, there is not enough to go around 
to pay all the business claims, and other 
claims, but the soldiers have priority. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not objecting to 
permitting the soldiers to have what 
they should have. I wanted to know 
what the procedure was. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am happy to say to 
the world that it was the Eightieth Con- 
gress which made possible this !egisla- 
tion and the benefits under it. The 
Measure was handled in the Senate 
under the sponsorship of former Sen- 
ator Cooper, of Kentucky, and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. WHERRY. I congratulate the 
Senator from New Mexico upon having 
made that statement. & least that is 
one thing the Eightieth Congress did 
which meets the approval of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I can go further than 
that, if such statements make the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska happy, and tell him 
something else that was done by the 
Eightieth Congress. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. This is my birth- 
day. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. If such a statement 
makes the Senator happy I wish to say 
to him that I was one Member of this 
body who was given a little money for 
flood control in my State by the Eighti- 
eth Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Fine. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask a 
question in connection with the joint 
resolution. Does the joint resolution 
make it mandatory on the Commission 
to go forth and find claimants? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. It relates only to sol- 
diers. 

Mr. THYE. Only as to the soldiers? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. That is the point I want- 
ed to make clear. If it were necessary 
to undertake to find claimants it might 
be necessary to appropriate funds for 
travel and for imspection in order to 
proceed to make such findings. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. May I make the point 
clear to the Senator? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from New 
Mexico has made it clear by his acknowl- 
edgment that the joint resolution does 
not change the provisions of the existing 
act. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to see payment 
made to the business man who suffered 
loss. I want to see payment made-to 
civilians, who have justifiable claims, 
But before that I want to see prompt ac- 
tion taken in connection with American 
boys who were prisoners of war. What 
we do in this respect will make good 
reading. It will show what we can do 
by way of humanitarian action. The 
boys who were taken prisoner in the 
Philippines were subjected to cruel 
treatment. 

Mr. THYE. As the Senator from 
New Mexico so well remembers, the boys 
of a Minnesota company suffered as 
much as did any of the other American 
soldiers who were taken prisoners. The 
Senator from New Mexico has answered 
my question. No greater expense will be 
imposed upon the Government in the 
administration of the joint resolution 
than provided by the act. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from New 
Mexico is entirely correct in his state- 
ment that many of the former prison- 
ers of war may not even be aware that 
Congress has enacted such legislation. 
Unless we place the responsibility upon 
the Commission to find the soldier who 
was taken prisoner, and to see that he 
is compensated in accordance with the 
act, the soldier may never receive the 
money to which he is entitled. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There were 3,600 
soldiers from my State. Almost any one 
of those soldiers would know all the rest 
by their first names, and they could 
easily be accounted for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolutio=? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 40) to extend the time 
within which prisoners of war may file 
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claims under the War Claims Act of 1948, 

was considered, ordered to be engrossed 

for a third reading, read the third time, 

and passed. 

BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SENATORS 
BUTLER AND WHERRY OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader IMr. 
V’HERRY] just stated that today is the 
anniversary of his birth. I congratulate 
him upon this happy occasion and wish 
him many more birthdays . I also desire 
to express my warm appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation he has given me. 
Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his kind statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think we should also congratulate his 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Nebraska {Mr. BUTLER]. It happens that 
the senior Senator from Nebraska also 
celebrates his birthday on the same day 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
does. It is quite unusual, and a coinci- 
dence, that both Senators from a State 
should celebrate their birthdays on the 
same day. [Applause.]} 

Mr. McPARLAND. Mr. President, I 
was not aware that this is also the birth- 
day of my good friend, the senior Senator 
from Nebraska and, of course, I desire to 
extend to him also my sincere felicita- 
tions. Today is certainly a great day for 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. BUTLER. Of course, I appreciate 
the kind words that have been said, but 
I think if I am entitled to any credit 
whatsoever it is for helping to bring my 
junior colleague to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. McFar- 
LAND] called attention to the fact that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska and the junior Senator from 


ngra 

Since he made the statement I have tried 
to obtain the floor to accept with heart- 
felt thanks his congratulations. I should 
like to do so now; and I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement follow the re- 
marks made by the distinguished major- 
ity leader relative to the birthday anni- 
versary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Majority Leader 
that I very much appreciate what he 
said. I think he came to the Senate in 
1940, 2 years earlier than I came here. 
It so happened that the first vote which 
I cast on a legislative measure was on 
a bill which he introduced and debated 
on the floor of the Senate. He con- 
vinced me, and I voted for his measure. 
I have followed him many times since 
then, and many times I have disagreed 
with him. I know that the task which 
he has undertaken is terrific. I wish 
him well, and I hope that all of us will 
give him our utmost cooperation. I shall 
continue to do so in the future. When he 
is right I will be with him; and when he 
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is wrong I will do more than irritate 
him. I will do the best I can to see that 
he becomes right. 


HOW THE POLITBURO THINKS—ARTICLE 
FROM LOOK MAGAZINE 


Mr. GILLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am obliged to go 
to a meeting of the Commitiee on Ap- 
propriations, and I appreciate very much 
the courtesy of the Senator from Iowa 
in yielding to me to place a matter in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I rise to ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article from the current Look maga- 
zine, entitled “How the Politburo 
Thinks.” 

This article is a digest of a forthcom- 
ing book by Dr. Nathan Leites under the 
title “The Operational Code of the Polit- 
buro.” The book is an analysis of the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin and was 
undertaken in an effort “to increase 
our skill in predicting Politburo be- 
havior.” Dr. Leites has taken from the 
master writings specific rules which the 
Bolsheviks believe to be necessary for 
effective political conduct and he has 
set down those rules for which evidence 
has so far been found. 

Mr. President, I think this article and 
the book upon which it is based are of 
vital importance. 

Here, in the language of the men who 
are responsible for Communist strategy 
and tactics is a blueprint of their de- 
sign. f 

In the 1930's we had Hitler's Mein 
Kampf. In that book Hitler spelled out 
his design, although the world did not 
sufficiently heed it. If it had heeded it, 
the world today would be different. 

Now, in the striking form of a eate- 
chism, we have the blueprint of Commu- 
nist action. Its detail is not as precise 


as that of Mein Kampf. It requires 


special hiterpretalion. But the impor- 
tant thing is that here is written, so that 
even he who runs may read, the Com- 
munist design and its method. 

I shall not summarize the article be- 
cause I believe it and the book upon 
which it is based deserve to be read by 
all of us. It gives a picture of a para- 
noiac, Communist movement which does 
not know the meaning of compromise 
or a middle ground; which has no moral- 
ity except the morality which says 
“Whatever will increase the party's 
power”’—meaning the 
Party’s power must be done, whatever 
will decrease the party's power —also 
meaning the Communist Party’s power— 
“must be avoided.” It is a manual of 
treachery, deceit and brutality. 

It traces a pattern of relentless, ruth- 
less advance for the Communist Party; 
but it is also a pattern of cautious ad- 
vance, because “the central crucial task 
of the party is to preserve power,” and 
therefore “the party must never jeopar- 
dize power for the sake of uncertain 
further advances.” “Reckless or pre- 
mature advances are a form of adven- 
turism which is exceedingly dangerous.” 

It is incumbent upon every one of us 
in public life and as citizens to draw 
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our own inferences and our own con- 
clusions from the clear language of the 
Communist strategists, on their objec- 
tives and their methods. All citizens 
generally should do that, too. 

We must do that in order that we 
can more adequately defend ourselves 
against the external and the internal 
aggression which is implicit in the Com- 
munist doctrine of irreconcilable forces 
and relentless advance for the party. 

As I say, each of us must draw our 
own inferences from the Soviet blue- 
print. I should like to adopt and to 
emphasize one conclusion by Mr. Leo 
Rosten, the author of the Look article. 
He says that from this study: 

We can learn to look at the Russians with- 
out panic. * * * We can realize that 
the Politburo is the prisoner, no less than 
the master, of its operational code. 


That, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
is one of the most encouraging and hope- 
ful notes that we have heard in some 
time. It emphasizes again that we do 
have something to look to as a guide in 
tracing or predicting our antagonist's 
course, just as we had a similar oppor- 
tunity in Mein Kampf. 

To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed—in this case, forearmed with 
knowledge which not only will better 
prepare us but also will enable us to de- 
feat the panic, the hasty and ill-con- 
ceived preparations that are spawned of 
ignorance and foggy facts. This is of 
utmost importance because panic and 
ill-advised action on our own part can do 
more damage to us than any enemy can. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the entire article printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Macnuson in the chair), Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Look magazine for March 13, 1951] 
How THE POLITBURO THINKS 

(What will Russia do next? Confronted 
with this question, the free world shuttles 
between panic and despair. Here for the 
first time, is an authoritative analysis of the 
political strategy of communism and the 
code of behavior by which the Politburo 
operates—a handbook on war and revolution. 
Prepared for the United States Air Force, 
this report makes neither easy nor pleasant 
reading. But it is already in the hands of 
United States policy makers. In our opin- 
ion, there is no more important document 
in Washington today.—Tue EDITOR or Look.) 

(By Leo Rosten) 

A specter is haunting America—the spec- 
ter of Soviet power. The men in the Krem- 
lin have confounded us by their tactics, 
dazed us by their brazenness. Today, where 
the Soviet Union is concerned, we shuttle 
between panic and despair. It is not only 
Russian power which perplexes us, it is 
Soviet intentions. Do the Russians want 
war? Where will Soviet expansion stop? 
Why did they back down in Berlin, Iran, 
Greece—but not in Korea? Why does Mos- 
cow distrust our motives? Why do they 
paralyze the UN? What kind of settlement 
can we make with the Chinese and the Krem- 
lin? Can the democratic and Communist 
worlds exist side by side? Can there be 


lasting peace? 
Confronted by Russian power, the West 
has made terrible errors. We erred not sim- 
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ply out of fear and indecision. We erred, 
basically, because of ignorance—an appalling 
ignorance concerning the purposes of the 
Political Bureau (Politburo) of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. S. R. 

Stalin's Politburo consists of 10 men and 
4 alternates who meet and work in the Krem- 


Jin. They exercise absolute power in Soviet 


Russia. They are the general staff of Com- 
munist power; they determine Soviet strat- 
egy; they control the agents, channels, move- 
ments, and fifth columns which have moved 
the Communist juggernaut into or across 
every important nation on the face of the 
globe. They are the center of authority for 
almost one third of mankind. No group in 
history ever wielded such might, or wielded 
it so skillfully, so implacably and so ruth- 
lessly. And it is precisely this group—its 
motivations, its goals, the risks it is willing 
to run, the price it is willing to pay—which 
has too long remained what Winston 
Churchill called “a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.” 

On March 5, a book which offers some strik- 
ing answers to the riddle will be published 
by McGraw-Hill. The book, a research mono- 
graph of only 100 pages, is entitled “The 
Operational Code of the Politburo.” It is 
exactly what its name implies—a handbook 
of Communist political strategy, a catalog 
of the assumptions, methods, and goals by 
which the men in the Kremlin are governed, 
whether they realize it or not, 

The Operational Code of the Politburo was 
written by Nathan Leites, who is on the 
staff of the Rand Corp. and is a visiting lec- 
turer at Yale. The Rand Corp., a nonprofit 
organization, conducts a broad program of 
research in the physical and social sciences, 
chiefly under contract to the United States 
Air Force. The Operational Code of the Po- 
litburo was submitted to the Air Force as a 
progress report in a continuing investigation 
of Soviet political strategy. It made a prompt 
and powerful impression on certain groups 
in Washington. It deserved to. It is the 
most challenging and decisive analysis of the 
Kremlin’s techniques since the memorable 
article by Mr. X (the State Department's 
George F. Kennan) in July of 1947. In was 
undertaken in an effort to increase our skill 
in predicting Politburo behavior. Dr. Leites, 
a brilliant student of Soviet strategy, ana- 
lyzed the entire writings of Lenin and Stalin 
and set down the specific rules which Bol- 
sheviks believe to be necessary for effective 
political conduct. These rules fall into three 
groups: Those directly stated by Lenin and 
Stalin; those which are so clearly implied 
+*+ * + that Bolsheviks would easily recog- 
nize them, and those which, though not eas. 
ily recognized by Bolsheviks, are clearly 
operative in their decisions and statements, 

Dr. Leites limits himself to rules for which 
evidence has so far been found. He de- 
scribes his findings as tentative. He recog- 
nizes that some of the rules can apply not 
only to Bolsheviks but to other ruling groups. 
He stresses the fact that it is the entire 
structure, the total code, which can be said 
to govern the strategy of the Politburo, 
The operational code is a technical-research 
document, It is neither easy nor pleasant 
to read. It may not, indeed, be read by more 
than a few thousand people. But it has 
already been read by some who help make 
policy in the United States, and it may well 
become one of the truly influential docu- 
ments of our day. Here, freely edited and 
rearranged, is a condensation of the Polit- 
buro’s rules: 

I, THE FUTURE 


1. The world is moving from capitalism to 
communism. Only communism can improve 
the lot of the masses. Only world-wide com- 
munism can bring lasting peace to man- 
kind. 

2. Communism will be achieved, through- 
out the world, through a series of wars and 
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revolutions, “Our revolution (has) passed 
through one period of war and we must pre- 
pare for a second.” Final victory for com- 
munism is inevitable, 

8. The party and its enemies cannot exist 
side by side peacefully; one must annihilate 
the other, sooner or later; at any moment, 
the basic question may emerge: “Who will 
exterminate whom?” Lenin: “The capital- 
ist powers are always on the lookout for 
the moment when conditions will permit the 
renewal of this war (against Soviet Rus- 
sia).” Stalin “The imperialists might at- 
tack us at any moment; of that there cannot 
be any doubt.” 

4. In our time, there will be either “cap- 
italist encirclement” of the Soviet Union or 
“Socialist encirclement” of capitalist na- 
tions, There are no other possibilities, 


There is no other choice. 


5. Until the final issue (between capitalism 
and communism) is decided, the state of 
partial war will continue.—Lenin. 

6. The party is prepared “to make a thou- 
sand attempts” to gain its ends; “having 
made a thousand attempts we shall go on 
to the next attempt. They may beat us a 
hundred times, but the hundred and first 
time we shall beat them all.”—Lenin, 


II. THE ENEMY 


1. Any group which is not controlled by 
the party is an enemy. There are no really 
neutral groups. There is no middle ground. 
“There is no such thing, nor can there be.“ 
Stalin. 

2. The party must never disarm, because 
the enemy will try to crush the Soviet Union 
again and again, “They will go on from 
one form of attack to other, sharper forms 
of attack.”—Stalin, “All classes doomed by 
history act this way.”—Lenin. 

3. The only safe enemy is one whose power 
has been completely destroyed, not just de- 
feated. Lenin: “The French Revolution 
(was) great precisely because it was a busi- 
nesslike revolution which, having overthrown 
the monarchists, annihilated them.” 

4. The major policies of foreign govern- 
ments are framed with a hostile eye on the 
Soviet Union. Nothing happens “acciden- 
tally.” Everything is intended; even “minor” 
events are part of the enemy’s master plan. 

5. The party must never relax its sus- 
picions. The party must particularly be on 
guard when an enemy expresses friendship. 
Friendly gestures are designed to deceive. 

6. The only good neighbor is the neighbor 
who is willing to place himself under your 
control. Lenin: “If you are really anxious to 
maintain neighborly relations with us, then 
be good enough to perform the tasks we as- 
sign you. If you do not, you will be our 
enemies.” 

7. When the party maintains relations with 
any outside group, the choice is either to 
“use” that group or be “used” by it. There 
is no other possibility. There is no other 
choice. Lenin: “Conciliation in politics is 
impossible.” 

8. Collaboration with outside groups is 
possible only after sharp, exact boundaries of 
control have been drawn between the party 
and those groups, 

III, VIOLENCE 


1. The enemy will use violence in his un- 
ceasing effort to crush the party. The party 
must use violence, ruthlessness, terror. 
Lenin: “There is no middle course, no ‘third’ 
course, nor can there be.” 

2. It is better to use too much, rather than 
too little, force. Stalin: “We do not want 
to repeat the errors of the Paris Communards. 
(They) were too lenient, They had to pay 
for their leniency.” 

3. Human suffering, however immense, is 
not important—since communism will bring 
universal happiness to mankind. Stalin: 
“We do not lament the loss of the hair of 
one who has been beheaded.” 
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4. No ruling group ever gives up power 
voluntarily. Either the enemy will annihi- 
late the party or the party will annihilate 
the enemy. 

IV. TECHNIQUES 


1. Whatever will increase the party’s power 
must be done; whatever will decrease the 
party’s power must be avoided. Lenin: 
“Our morality is deduced from the class 
struggle. Communist morality is the moral- 
ity which serves this struggle.” 

2. Any technique—from giving a reception 
to giving poison—must be considered. Every 
weapon must be used. 

8. The party employs simultaneous tech- 
niques which others consider inconsistent 
or incompatible. The party acts legally and 
illegally, openly and secretly, using treaties 
and subversion. 

4. The party must be ready to change its 
line sharply and suddenly, with no concern 
for the prejudices and memories of what was 
yesterday. Consistency is of no importance, 
Lenin: “If I pursue an enemy who does not 
move in a straight line but zigzags, then I 
too must zigzag in order to reach him.“ 

5. Passivity is dangerous. Only through 
strenuous, relentless, pitiless action can the 
party gain its goals. 

6. No factor is too small to be considered, 
The Communist is obliged, as a tactical prin- 
ciple of Leninism, to exploit even the small- 
est, temporary, unstable, unreliable factors, 
“We must not renounce any drop which hol- 
lows out the stone.“ 


V. AGREEMENTS 


1, Coming to an agreement or using vio- 
lence are both tactics in the over-all strat- 
egy. Any agreement between the party and 
an outside group must be regarded as aiding 
the future liquidation of that group. Lenin: 
“The concessions which we grant are the 
continuation of war in another form. It 
would be a great mistake to believe that a 
peaceful agreement about concessions is a 
peaceful agreement with capitalists. This 
agreement is equivalent to war.” 

2, Agreements do not represent a change 
in the enemy's real goals. It is impossible 
to persuade the enemy really to reduce his 
enmity. 

3. The party expects outside groups to vio- 
late their agreements. Lenin: “One must 
absolutely not hope that the capitalists will 
fulfill the agreement. We do not believe in 
promises.“ 

4. The enemy uses agreements as part of 
his strategy of deception. The slogan of 
the Marxist is not to believe in words, Only 
fools believe in mere words.” 

5. Even small requests must be firmly 
resisted; they are part of the enemy's larger 
design, 

6. The party must be ready to make use 
of even the most hostile or unreliable sources 
of support. “Only those who have no reliance 
in themselves can fear to enter into tem- 
porary alliances with unreliable people,” 


VI. THE CONTROL OF FEELINGS 


1. The Communist must have complete 
control over his feelings. All his political 
activity is part of “a most cold-blooded war.” 

2. To put political questions on an emo- 
tional or “sentimental” basis is to court dis- 
aster. “Replacing abjective analysis by feel- 
ing” threatens catastrophe. 

3 The Bolshevik must not allow himself to 
feel insulted; he must not act out of feelings 
of offense. But he will pretend to be in- 
sulted or injured when that is expedient. 

4. The Bolshevik is not deterred by 
squeamishness from performing distaste- 
ful tasks (e. g., strikebreaking, purges, etc.). 
Lenin: “We have no time for sentiment.” 

5. The Bolshevik must be neither indig- 
nant nor suprised by enemy attacks; the 
party must always expect the worst. Stalin: 
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“Far be it from me to moralize, to talk of 
treason, treachery, and so on. Politics is 
politics, as the bourgeois diplomats say.” 
VII, ‘TACTICS IN DISCUSSIONS 
1, Only the effect of a statement is im- 
portant, not its truth. In making state- 


ments, Communists must not be concerned 
with truth or consistency. 


2. The Bolshevik lies when it 1s expedient ` 


to lie. Falsehoods are sometimes useful even 
though everyone knows Hes are being used, 

3. Threats, abuse, invective are forms of 
pressure. They will be used when it is ex- 
pedient to put pressure on the enemy. 

4. The enemy will not alter his plans 
simply because violent language has been 
used, Lenin: “Only people who confuse poli- 
tics with cheap political tricks can believe 
that the ‘tone’ of a polemic is capable of 
preventing a real political alliance.” 

5. If verbal hostility makes the enemy 
angry, that proves that the party's strategy 
was correct. A friendly reaction from the 
enemy would prove that a policy pleases the 
enemy and must therefore be weak or in- 
correct. Stalin: The enemies curse the GPU, 
Hence, it follows that the GPU is doing the 
right thing.” 

6. An attack by the enemy must be recog- 
nized at its earliest beginning. Even the 
most minor slight must not go unchal- 


, lenged, 


7. The Bolshevik meets an accusation not 
by a denial but by a counteraccusation. It 
is our habit to reply to attacks not by defense 
but by counterattacks. 


VIII, PRINCIPLES OF ADVANCE 


1. The party must advance whenever pos- 
sible, wherever possible, and by whatever 
means (political, economic, military). 

2. There is no real neutral zone or no- 
man’s land; political or geographic. If the 
party does not occupy e no-man’s land, the 
enemy will. 

3. Strength must always be used to the 
utmost. Power must be pushed to the farth- 
est possible limit on every occasion. It 
is less of a mistake to apply too much 
pressure than too little. 

4. The party must never jeopardize power 
for the sake of uncertain further advances, 
Reckless or premature advances are a form 
of adventurism which is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 

5. The enemy will try to trick or provoke 
the party into untimely or risky advances. 
The party must always be on guard against 
this. 


6. Even a major advance does not justify 
lowering the guard. To relax will bring dis- 
aster. The party, dizzy with success, must 
guard against complacency, which may cause 
it to attempt adventurist advances. 

7. The moment it is clear that a frontal 
attack has failed (politically or militarily) 
the party must shift to a detour or a siege. 

IX. PRINCIPLES OF RETREAT 

1. The party must be prepared to stop at 
any moment. Feelings of false pride must 
never keep the party from executing an ex- 
pedient stop or retreat. Lenin: “If you are 
not inclined to crawl in the mud on your 
belly, you are not a revolutionary but a chat- 
terbox.” 

2. In retreating, every point (political or 
geographic) must be contested as long as 
possible, as intensely as possible. 

3. The central, crucial task for the party is 
to preserve power, As long as the party pre- 
serves power, it remains in a position to 
launch successful counteroffensives in the 
future. Lenin: We shall make every possi- 
ble concession within the limits of retain- 
ing power.” 

This, then, is the code under which the 
Politburo operates, Dr, Leites applies it to 
some of the crises which have harassed the 
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world since 1945. He presents a series of 
interpretations which he calls “simply 
hypotheses” of which the major ones are— 

1. A real reduction in international ten- 
sion is unlikely, The Politburo will continue 
to push its political offensive to the fullest 
limits of expediency. 

2. The Politburo considers it simply in- 
conceivable that any treaty or agreement 
can actually resolve the basic conflict between 
the forces of capitalism and communism. 

8. The odds are very high that the men 
in the Kremlin will not start a general war, 
for three reasons: They are extremely care- 
ful about risking their power; they are ob- 
sessed by the fear of being provoked or 
tricked into premature adventures; they 
are willing to bide their time indefinitely. 

4. The Politburo would attack us only if 
convinced that we were actually about to 
attack it. 

Dr. Leites makes no recommendations to 
the United States Government concerning 
the present crisis, but striking inferences 
can be drawn from his analysis. The hard 
political facts since 1945 show that when- 
ever we confronted the Russians with pow- 
er—and made it clear that we were prepared 
to use that power against them—they 
stopped, backed down, or retreated. When 
we made it clear that we would resist an 
advance by the Russian Army beyond its 
1945 positions, the Kremlin stopped short. 
When the Politburo believed that the west 
would resist a Communist seizure of power 
in France or Italy, the Politburo limited its 
immediate objectives. In Berlin, in Greece, 
in Iran, we stopped the Russians—because 
we convinced them that further advances 
could lead to open war. This is a lesson 
which we must now have the sense to act 
upon. 

The clearest implication of the opera- 
tional code is surprisingly simple. The Rus- 
sians are unwilling to go too far. And we 
must find ways of making them understand, 
as clearly and unmistakably as possible, just 
how far too far is. 

The Russians are not drunk with power. 
They will not act recklessly or hysterically. 
Their vituperation and abuse are not dan- 
gerous. They do not threaten because they 
are enraged—but because they think it ex- 
pedient to threaten and effective to act en- 
raged. They do not practice politics by de- 
corum. (They came to terms with Nazi 
Germany and Japan.) They do not make 
agreements because they want to cooperate 
or intend to shift their political goals. For 
all their bluster and their diatribes, the Rus- 
sians are supreme realists, supremely con- 
cerned with the calculated risks of politics. 
They acquiesce when it is imperative or ex- 
pedient to do so. The Politburo will pay 
almost any price to avoid placing its power 
in jeopardy. 

In this sense, the extraordinary Soviet suc- 
cesses since 1945 have been the direct result 
of our behavior. Our weakness forced the 
Russians to use their strength, according to 
the internal necessities of their thought. 
Our indecision made the Russians go for- 
ward, to the farthest point possible, up to 
the point beyond which they thought ad- 
vance might mean war. 

We must expect the Politburo to keep put- 
ting pressure on us, to make extreme de- 
mands and sudden shifts, to wage an end- 
less war of nerves.” We must realize that 
the men in the Kremlin are convinced that 
there's no harm in trying,” and have made 
enormous gains just that way. We must ex- 
pect the Politburo to push Russian power 
outward at all times, like a flood of lava, fill- 
ing every possible space, stopping only when 
it meets a firm barrier. 

We have underestimated the degree to 
which we can influence the conduct of the 
Kremlin, For the Politburo responds to 
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power—not words or good will or pleas or 
protestations or promisés—but power, ap- 
plied at the appropriate place and time. The 
Russians will respond to pressure, probably 
only to extreme pressure. They resist, protest, 
accuse, lie, deny, threaten—to the last pos- 
sible moment, yielding not a single point or 
word or comma. Then they acquiesce—and 
suddenly. They capitulate when they are 
convinced that there is no other expedient. 
This the record proves. 

We must make it perfectly clear to the 
Russians that they cannot infer our future 
actions from our past record. Our long effort 
to do almost anything which would “prove 
our good will’—that effort has just about 
run its course. The well of American pa- 
tience—accepting defiance, abuse, intran- 
sigence—is rapidly running dry. We must 
make it perfectly clear to the Russians that 
there is a line which, if crossed, can mean 
war—not diplomatic tantrums or chastise- 
ments or resolutions but war. We must have 
the power to wage war, not because we want 
to wage war but because our ability to do so, 
together with the Kremlin’s awareness of our 
determination to do so, under clearly defined 
circumstances, is our greatest single guar- 
anty of peace. 

In Korea, we at no time told the Kremlin, 
either directly or through the Chinese, ex- 
actly how far we were prepared to let them 
go. We have, on the contrary, given them 
every assurance that we are fearful of pro- 
voking them. Is it surprising that the Com- 
munists have been pushing forward, probably 
far beyond their original hopes or intentions, 
in a persistent effort to find out how far we 
will let them go? 

The great danger of Korea is that it may 
encourage the Kremlin to believe that similar 
advances in other parts of the globe (Yugo- 
slavia, say) can be made without precipitat- 
ing war against the Soviet Union itself. 

We can learn to look at the Russians with- 
cut panic. We can regard them not simply 
as a threat but as a problem—and as a people 
we are skilled in handling problems. We can 
realize that the Politburo is the prisoner, 
no less than the master, of its operational 
ecde. For the men ‘n the Kremlin are ap- 
parently haunted by the specter of our power 
and our cunning. They are driven by the 
idea that they must not risk their position 
recklessly or adventurously. They are 
fearful of being provoked into a general 
war, In one sense, they have been trying 
desperately to get us to tell them what they 
must not try to get away with. 

The choice is no longer between the black 
cf war and the white of peace, There is the 
gray alternative—stabilized tension, the 
equilibrium of hostile but counterpoised 
forces. Only the strong can be free, said 
Wendell Willkie; today, prolonged peace is 
possible through the strategic application 
of our strength. We must learn to live in 
a state of armed truce and in a condition 
of armed alert. 

We must, finally, alter the axiom of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to fit the exigencies of our 
time and the nature of our adversary: Speak 
bluntly and carry a big stick.” For not the 
least striking lesson we can learn from the 
Politburo’s code is that the Russians be- 
lieve us only when we speak the naked lan- 
guage of power, expressing that harsh an- 
tagonism to their purposes which they expect 
of us, when—in the phrase they use over 
and over—we at last “drop the mask of 
friendship” and practice the politics of power 
as the times and the enemy demand it. 


THE PRESIDENT'S POWER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, in 
connection with these remarks, an 
article which appeared in the New Re- 
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public of January 29, 1951, entitled 
“The President's Power,” by Prof. 
Edward S. Corwin, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of Princeton University. Professor 
Corwin, a noted authority on constitu- 
tional law, and the author of many 
works in this field, taught at Princeton 
University for 40 years, and has been 
professor emeritus * of jurisprudence 
there since 1946, He has held several 
posts in the Federal Government, chiefly 
in the Department of Justice. I think 
today he can be looked upon as one of 
the leading authorities on the constitu- 
tional powers of the President. His 
article, therefore, it seems to me, has 
especial relevancy at the present time 
when we are discussing the respective 
powers of the President and Congress in 
connection with the program to, send 
ground troops to Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From New Republic of January 29, 1951] 

THE PRESIDENT'S POWER 
(By Edward S. Corwin) 


When, in 1800, President Adams signed 
a deed conveying property to his great and 
good friend, the Queen of Portugal, for a 
legation in the Federal city, he was informed 
by his Attorney General that only Congress 
had the constitutional power to dispose of 
public property. When, 140 years later, 
President Franklin Roosevelt handed over 50 
naval units to Great Britain in return for 
leases of some west Atlantic naval bases, he 
was told by his Attorney General, now a 
member of the Supreme Court, that he was 
entirely within his rights, that his power to 
dispose the forces of the United States in- 
cluded the power to dispose of them. These 
two episodes stand at either end of a course 
of constitutional development, practical and 
polemical, which ascribes to the President a 
truly royal prerogative in the field of foreign 
relations, and does so without indicating any 
correlative legal or constitutional control to 
which he is answerable. 

Indeed, our high-flying prerogative men 
appear to resent the very idea that the only 
possible source of such control, Congress to 
wit, has any effective power in the premises 
at all. Thus when Mr. Tarr in his speech 
of January 5 asserted that President Truman 
“had no authority to commit American 
troops to Korea without consulting Con- 
gress and without congressional approval,” 
and that he “has no power to agree to send 
American troops to fight in Europe in a war 
between members of the Atlantic Pact and 
Soviet Russia,” one of the aforesaid high- 
prerogative spokesmen declared that “his 
[Tarts] statements are demonstrably irre- 
sponsible.” The public “is entitled to know 
what provisions of the law or of the Con- 
stitution have been violated by President 
Truman in sending troops overseas. From 
the day that President Jefferson ordered 
Commodore Dale and two-thirds of the 
American Navy into the Mediterranean to 
repel the Barbary pirates, American Presi- 
dents have repeatedly committed American 
Armed Forces abroad without prior congres- 
sional consultation or approval.“ 1 

The proffered demonstration is inconclu- 
sive at best. Jefferson, in reporting his 
action to Congress, explained that he had 
been careful to authorize only self-defensive 
measures on the part of our forces, and that 
when they had captured one of the pirate 


1 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in the New York 
Times, January 9, 1951. 
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vessels. they had, after disabling it for com- 
mitting further hostilities, liberated it with 
its crew. He wished, he said, to have Con- 
gress, who exclusively had the power, to con- 
sider whether it would not be well to au- 
thorize measures of offense. Hamilton ex- 
pressed great contempt for Jefferson's 
scruples, but that does not alter the record 
to which appeal has been made. 

As to the cases in which “A-aerican Presi- 
dents have repeatedly committed armed 
forces abroad” without “congressional con- 
sultation or approval,” the vast majority 
involved fights with pirates, landings of small 
naval contingents on barbarous or semibar- 
barous coasts, the dispatch of small bodies 
of troops to chase bandits or cattle rustlers 
across the Mexican border, and the like, 
Except for Polk’s deliberate precipitation of 
war with Mexico in 1846 and a few cases oc- 
curring in the Caribbean area since 1902, they 
exhibit a uniform pattern of measures un- 
dertaken for the protection of American lives 
and property aganist impending or actual 
violence or for punishment of such violence. 
Such episodes are small compared with Tru- 
man's claim of power to put an indefinite 
number of troops in Europe fo- an indefinite 
time in anticipation of war, without con- 
sulting Congress.? 

The power of Congress over the employ- 
ment of the Armed Forces was repeatedly 
recognized in early legislation. The Presi- 
dent's power to call forth the militia stems 
immediately from the act of February 28, 
1795; and I should like to inform Professor 
Commanger that it was this act and not 
the Constitution. which “the magisterial 
story” was construing in the case of Martin 
v. Mott (12 Wheat. 19; 1827); also, the Presi- 
dent's power to employ the Armed Forces 
to suppress insurrections and enforce the 
law rests on the act of March 8, 1807. For- 
mal declarations of war by Congress have al- 
ways included a clause “authorizing” and 
“directing” the employment of the forces to 
support the declaration, and it may be re- 
membered that the Conscription Act of Sep- 
tember 1940 specifically provided that the 
forces to be conscripted would not be sent 
abroad without the consent of Congress. 
When we were precipitated into the war by 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, this 
consent was given. It is also pertinent to 
recall that when President Wilson landed 
troops at Vera Cruz on April 21, 1914, he con- 
sulted Congress, which approved his action 
the following day; and President Franklin 
Roosevelt's “utmost sympathy” message to 
France, June 14, 1940, contained the caveat 
that “these statements carry no implication 
o. military commitments. Only Congress 
can make such commitments.” 

Besides, the Constitution does not consist 
primarily of precedents but of principles with 
which preced*nts, to be valid, must be 
squared. The administration’s interpretation 
of the precedents which illustrate routine ac- 
tivities of the Executive Departments upsets 
the most fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution, the balance between the depart- 
ments. It distorts the Constitution. 

The fact that a certain power is ascribable 
to the President does not prove that Congress 
possesses no power whereby Presidential em- 
ployment of it may be brought under control 
and direction. This precise question was 
involved in the case of Little v. Barreme 
(2 Cr. 170, 177; 1804). There Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking with reference to the 
seizure of a vessel under the act of February 
9, 1809, suspending intercourse with France, 
said: 

“It is by no means clear that the President 
of the United States whose high duty it is 


On this paragraph see James Grafton 
Rogers, World Policing and the Constitution. 

*See his article in the New York Times 
magazine section, January 14, 1951. 
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to ‘take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed,’ and who is Commander in Chief 
of the armies and navies of the United 
States, might not, without any special au- 
thority for that purpose, in the then exist- 
irg state of things, have empowered the offi- 
cers commanding the armed vessels of the 
United States, to seize and send into port for 
adjudication, American vessels which were 
forfeited by being engaged in this illicit com- 
merce.” 

The Court held, nevertheless, that since 
Congress had acted in the matter the Presi- 
dent was bound to follow its directions and 
that the seizure had been illegal. 

While the shadowy line that separates con- 
gressional power when raising an army and 
creating a navy or air force to specify the 
purposes for which they may be employed 
and the President’s right to dispose the 
forces thus brought into existence has come 
to be drawn in the course of the years inside 
what was once deemed to be legislative do- 
main, yet there are conceded to be other 
powers of Congress which are constitution- 
ally unlimited and Congress’ use of which is 
capable of upsetting the presidential apple- 
cart at any time. Congress can refuse to 
raise armies and navies at all, to borrow 
money, to levy taxes, to make appropriations. 
It can abrogate “so far as the people and 
authorities of the United States are con- 
cerned” any treaty to which the United 
States is a party, and has repealed a con- 
siderable number in whole or in part. (La 
Abro Silver Mining Co. v. U. S. (175 U. S. 423, 
460 [1699], citing cases).) 

What then is the answer? Futile and em- 
bittered debate between the holders of pow- 
ers that must be exercised in close coopera- 
tion if at all, or a decent consultation and 
accommodation of views between the two 
departments of government concerned? 
And surely, it is paradoxical in the extreme 
to reduce the legislative organ of government 
to the level of a mere rubber stamp of 
policies the professed purpose of which is 
the preservation of free institutions. Either 
the Brussels Agreement should be formally 
submitted to the Senate for approval by a 
constitutional two-thirds majority, or some- 
thing akin to Coudert’s resolution should be 
adopted. Our foreign policy has been elabo- 
rated in a political, and at times an intel- 
lectual, vacuum long enough. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to comment very 
briefly on the address which wus given 
to the Senate this afternoon by the jun- 
ior Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Iowa may 
proceed. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I listened with sur- 
prise to the somewhat astonishing and 
very inexplicable address the Senator 
from Idaho delivered, trying in my own 
mind to determine the purpose of the 
discussion at this time. I could not de- 
termine whether the purpose was an in- 
dictment of former Senator Tydings, If 
that was the purpose, this is neither the 
forum nor the time for any such discus- 
sion, and some questions might be raised 
as to the sportsmanship of such an at- 
tack on former Senator Tydings, when 
he is not in a position to answer it. 

If the address was intended as an in- 
dictment of the majority leadership in 
taking the action it took at the outset of 
the present session of Congress, again I 
say this is neither the time nor the place 
to do so; and it not only is a waste of the 
Senator's time, but also is a waste of the 
time of the Senate itself. 
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If it is an indictmen’ of the Senate for 
its failure to have rules definitely laying 
down the means for the institution of 
contests for seats in the Senate, the Sen- 
ator’s indictment was well founded, be- 
cause there are no such rules in the 
Senate, 

If his purpose was to indict the 
Eighty-first Congress for the action 
which was taken and the debate which 
was had on the floor of the Senate rela- 
tive to the Tydings and McCarrtny epi- 
sode, that is also beside the point, for 
that issue was tried at the polls, and per- 
haps will be tried at the polls again. 

However, if the Senator’s purpose was 
to indict the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration and its subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, that is a 
matter to which I feel that I must reply. 
It is incumbent upon me to do so; it is 
my duty to do so, because such an in- 
dictment is wholly, totally, and inex- 
cusably unfair. 

Formerly, before the passage of the 
Congressional Reorganization Act, the 
Congress from time to time, under its 
constitutional obligation to be the judge 
of the qualification and election of its 
Members, created special committees in 
connection with senatorial campaigns. 
After the passage of the Reorganization 
Act, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, composed of 13 members, 
had lodged in it the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of determining the election 
and qualification of the Members of the 
Senate. In compliance with that re- 
sponsibility and in accordance with and 
in pursuit of its duties, the esteemed 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], appointed a sub- 
committee on privileges and elections. 
During the last year that subcommittee 
was composed of the very able Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the 
equally able Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], and the far from able 
Senator from Iowa who now is speaking, 
who served as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

As Senators will note, that subcom- 
mittee was composed of two Democrats 
and one Republican. The subcommittee 
met. After consultation, the subcom- 
mittee outlined very carefully its pol- 
icies and its attitude toward complaints 
which might be lodged with it and to- 
ward those which it might be anticipated 
would come before it. 

The first and foremost decision of the 
subcommittee was that no action would 
be partisan in the slightest degree. Iam 
happy to say now that during the entire 
time the subcommittee has been in ex- 
istence, there has not been the remotest 
suggestion by any Members as to a course 
of action, a policy, or a determination 
which was actuated in the slightest de- 
gree by partisanship. 

It was also determined as a matter of 
policy that any complaint coming from 
a responsible source and lodged with the 
subcommittee would receive serious and 
careful consideration; and if it had ap- 
parent merit, and if the subcommittee 
so decided, we would order our investi- 
gators to develop the facts and report 
them to the subcommittee for such ac- 
tion as it might wish to take in making 
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its report to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

Pursuant to that policy, we examined 
many complaints. I do not remember 
now how many there were; perhaps the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL] 
will remember. At any rate, I do not 
now remember the exact total. Many 
of them we rejected as lacking appar- 
ent merit. On several of them we acted, 
sending our representatives into. Idaho, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, New York, 
Nevada, and Maryland, as I recall. They, 
in turn, made their reports to us. We 
evaluated the reports, and they are in 
the files, awaiting such time as we may 
file a consolidated report with the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, so 
that it may make its report to the Sen- 
ate. ° 

We have carefully avoided, so far as 
possible, the element of undue public- 
ity. Unfortunately, because of the en- 
terprise of certain of the very able rep- 
resentatives of the press and radio, we 
were not always able to do that, but so 
far as we could, we have tried to con- 
duct our work in an atmosphere of pri- 
vacy, with the interests of the Senate, 
representing the interests of the United 
States, at heart. 

Following the election of last year, our 
representatives undertook to investigate 
charges of the circulation of defamatory 
literature, and certain questions as to 
campaign contributions in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. They had not completed 
their investigation at the first of the 
year. After the first of the year, the 
able Senator from Kansas was moved 
to another committee, and remained no 
longer as a member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as was 
also true in the case of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. That left the 
present speaker as the only member of 
the subcommittee. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, through its chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, after the first of the 
year, and following the assignment of 
new members to the committee, at my 
request, enlarged the membership to five, 
and appointed as members to that sub- 
committee, along with me, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], a 
Democrat; the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Henntncs], a Democrat; the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], a Repub- 
lican; and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey {Mr. HENDRICKSON], a Republican. 
These members were new; they did not 
know what had taken place; and, at our 
first meeting, we discussed the rules and 
the purposes of the subcommittee. 

I informed them as best I could of 
the pending business. I informed them 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr, ScHOEPPEL] had already conducted, 
in part, public hearings in Pennsylvania, 
and that the Maryland matter was still 
pending. It was determined by the new 
subcommittee of five that it would com- 
plete as quickly as possible these inves- 
tigations, and would complete the public 
hearings in Pennsylvania, and it ordered 
public hearings relative to the com- 
plaints in Maryland. At the request of 
the subcommittee, I appointed the Sena- 
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tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON] to complete the work in Penn- 
sylvania. I appointed the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] to 
complete the work in Maryland. 

Later, after a preliminary study of 
what had been done on the part of these 
two investigative groups, the two Sena- 
tors who had been designated to conduct 
the investigation in Maryland, in an 
open meeting of the subcommittee, re- 
ferred to the fact that there was a large 
volume of evidence which would prob- 
ably be developed, that neither Member 
was a lawyer, and they asked whether 
the subcommittee would conduct the 
hearings in Pennsylvania as a subcom- 
mittee. I deliberately vetoed the pro- 
posal for the very evident reason that, 
if that were done, the committee con- 
ducting the hearings would be composed 
of three Democrats and two Republicans, 
which I felt was unjustified and would 
subject us to criticism. But in view of 
the fact that they had asked that law- 
yers be assigned, the subcommittee 
moved that the two additional Members, 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Missouri, be asked to sit 
with them in their further investigations. 
They have been conducting those hear- 
ings. I have not sat in those hearings 
for 1 second. When they have com- 
p'eted their hearings they will make 
their report to the subcommittee. They 
are a group of the subcommittee and 
they will submit their report. 

The subcommittee will evaluate the 
report and determine what report it will 
make to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, which, in turn, will 
make its report to the Senate of the 
United States for such action as it may 
see fit to take. 

That is the situation, I may say to the 
able Senator from Idaho, and he is an- 
ticipating whether they will recommend 
that a contest be recommended or 
whether they will not. Whether they 
will determine that there is no basis 
whatever for a contest or whether they 
will not, I do not know, and no one else 
knows. I do know—because I am aware 
of the high character and ability of the 
members of that subcommittee—that 
every one of them will approach the 
matter with a fair and open mind, and 
with the same lack of bias, prejudice, 
and partisanship which characterized 
every action of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] and every action of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs] 
in making their determinations. 

I submit that I think it ill advised for 
the Senator from Idaho, no matter how 
zealous he may be, to come forward, an- 
ticipate, and, by implication, make such 
an attack as he has made. As I have 
said, I am not here as an advocate for 
Senator Tydings. The Senate needs no 
defense, the Constitution of the United 
States needs no defense, the Eighty-first 
Congress needs no defense, and, so far as 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
is concerned, he will have no abler or 
stronger advocates of justice to him than 
those who constitute the membership of 
the subcommittee, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. If there were any other 
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thought or any other suggestion of atti- 
tude, I should resign from the commit- 
tee tomorrow. 

I think no good purpose can be served, 
I think no good purpose has been served, 
by anticipating a contest, anticipating 
an attack, when none may ever develop. 
As I said at the outset, there are no rules 
laid down in the Senate Manual for the 
institution or conduct of a contest for a 
Senate seat. It is a blank so far as the 
Senate rules are concerned. X 

What in the first place the group 
which is conducting the hearings will 
report to the subcommittee, what the 
subcommittee will in turn, report to the 
full Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and what that committee will 
report to the Senate, I do not know. 

I close, Mr. President, with the state- 
ment that in discussing this matter with 
the able former members of the subcom- 
mittee, and the able members of the 
present subcommittee, we conceived it 
to be our duty to investigate these 
charges, which apparently had validity, 
and not attempt to use the subcommit- 
tee to hit over the head an opponent in 
the campaign, as has been done time and 
time again, in the hope of blasting the 
opponent. We conceived it to be our 
duty to investigate charges having ap- 
parent merit with three ends in view: 
First, that, should a contest be instituted 
by a defeated candidate, or by anyone 
else, a background of factual matter 
would have been developed; second, that 
if our investigators developed infraction 
of law, Federal or State, we could not act 
as a prosecuting body, but could report 
it to the appropriate law enforcement 
body of the State or the Federal juris- 
diction, for such action as they might see 
fit to take; and, third, and more im- 
portant, that if the investigation of facts 
disclosed the need of legislative action of 
a constructive nature, to insure the in- 
tegrity of elections, we would recom- 
mend it to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and that committee, in 
turn, to the Senate. The basic purpose, 
the motivating purpose of every action 
taken was that the American people, in 
the selection of a United States Senator, 
should have the right to go to the polls 
and cast their votes, and that no one not 
qualified should be able to cast a vote in 
the election, and, most important, that 
the vote cast would be counted for the 
Senator of their choice. 

That, Mr. President, is all I care to say. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr, CASE. Is it fair to assume, from 
what the Senator has said, that the pres- 
ent action of the members of the sub- 
committee constitutes a fishing expedi- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would not attemrt 
to define what the Senator means by 
“fishing expedition.” The purpose is 
the development of facts which wouid 
either sustain or dissipate complaints 
which have been laid before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE, I do not happen to be in 
the confidence of either the Senator 
from Idaho or the Senator from Mary- 
land as to the origin of the remarks 
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made here this afternoon, but it occurs 
to me that probably the junior Senator 
from Maryland and the junior Senator 
from Idaho were bothered by the fact 
that the investigation looked as if it were 
a fishing expedition being conducted in 
public. Normally, fishing expeditions 
are conducted privately until the facts 
are developed, but when the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland asked for an oppor- 
tunity to learn the particulars, or to be 
given the opportunity of getting counsel 
in case there were a contest, and he was 
denied, he was naturally perplexed. 

I, indeed, appreciate, as I am sure the 
other freshmen Members of the Senate 
do, the statement which the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa has made as 
to the general policies of his committee, 
and as to the way in which it proceeds, 
but it occurs to me that it was a bit per- 
plexing to a new Member, when the time 
for taking the oath of office came, to find 
himself set apart, asked to step aside, 
and to be allowed to take the oath with- 
out prejudice, and then have this fishing 
expedition conducted in public, with his 
motives and his associations blared to 
the public in the press, apparently with- 
pas an opportunity to present the other 

e. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I can understand 
something of the confusion to which the 
Senator from South Dakota has alluded, 
because, as I have stated, there is con- 
fusion. We have no policies laid down 
But with reference to the right of the 
Senator from Maryland to appear or to 
be represented by counsel, as I have said, 
I was not present, for I have not attend- 
ed the meetings of the group, but a re- 
quest was made to me, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, that an assistant 
counsel be appointed and assigned to the 
group conducting the hearing, who would 
be chosen by the Republican policy 
group of the United States Senate. I 
gladly and willingly acceded to that re- 
quest, and put on the payroll a man 
chosen by the Republican group, so that 
he could attend the hearings. 

Let me suggest that at no time and 
in no phase is this investigation an ad- 
versary proceeding, conducted according 
to the ordinary rules of evidence. It is 
for the purpose of developing facts either 
to sustain or dissipate charges laid, which 
the subcommittee, in its evaluation, can 
use in making its report to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
Whether the subcommittee shall permit 
cross-examination, or whether they shall 
permit representation by counsel, is 
entirely a matter resting with them, 
because the purpose is the development 
of facts. It is not a fishing expedition, 
except in the sense that the endeavor is 
to develop facts. it is not an adversary 
proceeding at any stage. There are no 
rules of evidence pertaining to the in- 
troduction of testimony applicable. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure that everyone 
appreciates the statement just made by 
the Senator that the proceeding is not an 
adversary proceeding. Speaking for 
myself, I have great confidence that un- 
der the leadership of the Senator from 
Iowa no injustice will be done. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have one or two simple questions 
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to ask, because I cannot enter into this 
debate as a member of the bar, but as an 
entire outsider with reference to the 
whole proceeding. 

I believe I can understand the psy- 
chology which impresses new Members 
of the Senate who are elected with what 
I should call a large majority, let us 
say 40,000 or 50,000 majority, and then 
have a proceeding of this kind brought 
against them. I may not be correctly 
advised, but I am told that there are no 
charges brought against the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Charges of what 
type? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand there are none. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, yes; charges 
were filed on which the subcommittee, in 
the initial stages, undertook an investi- 
gation into the Maryland complaints, 
There were written complaints filed with 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator himself has said that there are no 
rules of evidence applicable. 

Mr. G There are none to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. If charges 
are filed, it must be of violation of some 
State law or Federal law. There are 
courts for handling such charges, rather 
than have them referred to a committee 
‘of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is very true. 

Mr, BUTLER of Nebraska. I can 
easily understand the attitude of a group 
of new Members who come into the Sen- 
ate and find a proceeding of this kind 
started. If there were a difference of 
only a thousand or a ĉew thousand votes, 
I could understand why there should be 
an investigation ordered, and perhaps 
the ballots be counted, as happened 2 
years ago, but not in a case of the kind 
we are now considering. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Nebraska is very sound in what he has 
said. There is confusion; there is con- 
fusion everywhere. 

With reference to the courts as a 
forum which can be used in a matter of 
this kind, the Constitution makes the 
Senate “the judge of the elections re- 
turns and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers,” and we cannot say “Go into the 
courts,” when we have that constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

It was in an attempt, in mry poor way, 
to explain the steps which have been 
taken, and the reasons for them, that I 
have made the statement here this after- 
noon. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in the 
past, and I learned that a mAjority of 
the Members of the Senate feel that they 
have no right to question the standing 
of one who is elected to the Senate by 
the people of a State. The people of 
Maryland have the right to elect anyone 
they desire to elect, the people of Ne- 
braska have the same right, and if the 
election is conducted according to law, 
and a candidate receives a majority of 
the votes, we have no right to reject him 
because we do not like the color of his 
hair or his demeanor here. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Iam 1,000 percent in 
agreement with the Senator from Ne- 
braska in that statement, contingent on 
what he mentions, namely, that the elec- 
tion is properly conducted, and that the 
vote is a reflection of the wishes of the 
electorate. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. . I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa and my col- 
leagues. There is not a Senator on the 
floor whom T esteem more highly than 
the Senator from Iowa. I did not hear 
everything he said on the subject, but I 
did hear the latter part of his remarks. 
I admire him very much for making his 
statement. I want him to know that the 
closest friends I have in the United 
States Senate sit on the subcommittee 
which is hearing the matter. I have no 
fear of any action the subcommnittee may 
take. I have no fear of any prejudice. 
I know justice will be done. It must 
be done in any committee which the 
senior Senator from Iowa heads. 

In the opinion of some persons, per- 
haps I should not have made my speech 
this afternoon. I happen to be one of 
the freshman Senators. We are in what 
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into the Senate. As I said previously, I 
deeply love JOHNNY BUTLER. I spoke in 
his behalf today, not in criticism of the 
able committee headed by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], or in criti- 
cism of any member of the subcommit- 
tee, but in defense of an able friend and 
great American, as I would want to be 
defended if I were in JOHNNY BUTLER’S 
position. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say again that I have no fear of what 
the committee headed by the able Sen- 
ator from Iowa will do. That is not 
what prompted me to speak on the floor 
today. I wanted to give JOHNNY BUTLER 
support at a time when he is tremen- 
dously worried about the publicity. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I appreciate the 
kindly references of the Senator from 
Idaho. As I have said, my purpose in 
speaking was that I feared the Senator’s 
remarks, by implication or inference, 
might reflect on the members of the sub- 
committee, every one of whom, as I said, 
is of the highest character. They are 
among the finest Members of this body. 
I know how they are proceeding with 
their work. I know how carefully and 
meticulously they are endeavoring to 
arrive at a just conclusion. 

To repeat, Mr. President, this is not an 
attack on the junior Senator from Mary- 
land. He will not have more ardent 
advocates than the members of the sub- 
committee, when they have completed 
their study of the facts, if the facts indi- 
cate that that should be their course, 
and their advocacy will be as earnest and 
sincere as that of the able Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I am certain of that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that the committee would 
first examine into all charges covering 
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the entire country, and then file a con- 
solidated report with the Committee on 
Rules and Administration? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, no; not charges 
covering the entire country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I misunderstood the 
Senator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. But charges which 
have been filed with the committee, and 
which were considered by the committee 
to warrant action on its part. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Only in this particu- 
lar case? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; in all cases 
which were filed and on which action 
was taken. Those cases will be consid- 
ered and reported in a consolidated re- 
port to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. That will be done as soon 
as we have concluded the investigations 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator able 
to make an estimate as to how long it 
will be before such a report is filed? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I cannot say. I 
had hoped that the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs, SmirH] would proceed 
in the Maryland case, and that at the 
same time the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, Henninos] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HenpricKson] could be 
carrying on the investigation in Penn- 
sylvania. I had hoped that the work 
could be completed in February. How- 
ever, because of the fact that the two 
Senators who were assigned to the Mary- 
land case requested that the other two 
members of the subcommittee, as law- 
vers, sit with them, the Pennsylvania 
case is still pending. Therefore they 
cannot go to Pennsylvania to conduct 
hearings in Philadelphia and Wilkes 
Barre until such time as they have fin- 
ished with the Maryland case. However, 
I shall be very much disappointed if the 
investigations are not completed by the 
middle of March. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, I 
wish to say that the appointment of the 
five members of the committee—not four 
members—and the appointment of coun- 
sel was carried out exactly as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has said. I also want to 
say that I have full faith and confidence 
that the committee will make its recom- 
mendations, which I hope will be very 
soon. I have been continually in very 
close touch with the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee, and I am satis- 
fied that they will be able to speak for 
themselves when recommendations are 
made. 

In response to the very forceful ad- 
dress made by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], I wish to say 
that I think his address has served a 
most beneficial purpose. It is one thing 
to file a complaint and use it as a fishing 
expedition to smear someone. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa knows what I am talking 
about. It is another thing, however, 
when a victim of libelous charges does 
not proceed against his accuser in a 
court of law. 

Mr. President, I have served in many 
investigations of this kind. As the Sena- 
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tor from Iowa knows, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska has been lambasted as 
much as any other Member of this 
Senate. I have had to take many scold- 
ings and many libelous statements have 
been made against me. I say all this is 
ashame; it is a pity. What the American 
people want more than anything else to- 
day are the facts. They do not want to 
be misinformed. They do not want the 
facts to be misinterpreted. They should 
have the facts. 

If there is any way by which we can 
stop the use of scurrilous literature and 
composite pictures in campaigns, we 
should stop it. Certainly it would be a 
healthy thing for the people of the 
United States. Iam all for it. However, 
it is not being stopped. I do not know 
whether it can be. 

Mr, President, I saw some of the lit- 
erature which was used in the Ohio cam- 
paign. ‘Such literature as was put out 
against the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] was the work of a character as- 

Sassin. I was in Idaho. I know what 
the Senator from Idaho has been talking 
about. I know what he thinks of that 
kind of literature. But that is what is 
done in campaigns. : 

Mr. President, I know son.ething about 
the Tydings committee and its investiga- 
tion. I know something of what that 
man Morgan, who wrote the committee 
report, said about me. Senator Tydings 
knows what he is talking about. He is 
a lawyer. He has been using the com- 
mittee as a mouthpiece and as a spring- 
board in his effort to try JOHN BUTLER. 
He knows there are legal ways of doing 
it. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration I wish to say 
that the Senator from Iowa has done a 
very fine and impartial job of assigning 
committee members to the investigation, 
and I desire to substantiate what he has 
said. I have not read the transcript of 
the hearings before the subcommittee. 
I have only read some newspaper ac- 
counts of the investigation, I do not 
want to prejudge the work of the com- 
mittee, because it has a right to go into 
every piece of so-called evidence which 
can be brought before it. It has a job 
to do. 

I hope the matter will be given their 
immediate attention and cleared up as 
quickly as possible, so that the right of 
the junior Senator from Maryland to 
his seat will be established without any 
cloud on his title. I think he is entitled 
to it. Ispeak from experience with such 
investigations when I say that when a 
committee finally gets through with its 
investigation, all that can be said is: If 
a State wants to send a man to Con- 
gress, and does not want to change its 
election laws, what are we going to do 
about it?” That is all there is to it. 

I commend the Senator from Iowa for 
his remarks. He has a right to speak on 
any subject at any time, either before 
a committee reports or after it reports. 
At the same time, I want the RECORD 
to show that I have absolute confidence 
in the committee and in the subcom- 
mittee. I have been in close touch with 
the work of the committee, and certainly 
I subscribe to what it has done. Several 
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years ago I took part in a similar in- 
vestigation into an election in Maryland. 
I know that at that time I wanted to 
get rid of the matter as quickly as pos- 
sible, I should like to stand with other 
Senators in an attempt to prevent the 
circulation of scurrilous literature and 
composite pictures. If there is a way 
of doing it legislatively, while still per- 
mitting people to have full freedom of 
speech I would like to doit. It is a difi- 
cult problem to solve. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should like to 
make a brief comment, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Nebraska. 
I am in full agreement with the state- 
ment which he has just made. I know 
that every member of the subcommittee 
is anxious to accomplish the purpose 
which he has described. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to state on the floor of the Senate that 
if any Member of the Senate has any 


suggestions as to policy or as to legis- 


lation which might accomplish what the 
Senator has in mind, we shall welcome 
them and embody them in our report if 
they merit inclusion therein. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his observation, 


CONVICTION OF WILLIAM W. REMINGTON 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “How William W. Remington Got 
Clearance From LRB“ that is, the 
Loyalty Review Board—published in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of February 
15, 1951. 

I may say that this editorial deals with 
Mr. Seth W. Richardson, one of the out- 
standing Republicans in the United 
States, a man who, under President 
Herbert Hoover, was Assistant Attorney 
General. I invite the attention of all 
Senators to this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How WILLIAM W. REMINGTON GOT CLEARANCE 
From LRB 


Conviction of William W. Remington, 
former Federal official, of perjury in denying 
that he was ever a member of the Communist 
Party, adds fuel to the flames of criticism of 
the Truman and Roosevelt administrations. 
This conviction, like that of Alger Hiss, shows 
that there was more communism in Govern- 
ment circles in the 1930's and 1940's than 
many were willing to admit. Reds of various 
hues were given entirely too much freedom 
to hold Federal office and to influence Federal 
policy. 

Although Remington had been under sus- 
picion for some time, and had been investi- 
gated by various agencies, he was never 
convicted until the recent jury found that 
he had perjured himself. He got the maxi- 
mum sentence from the court—5 years in 
prison and a $2,000 fine—and has appealed. 

The question naturally has arisen as to 
how Remington managed to get clearance in 
1949 from the Federal Loyalty Review Board, 
in the face of suspicions expressed prior to 
that time concerning his loyalty. The answer 
seems to be that the Loyalty Review Board 
had to reach its findings on the basis of an 
entirely different set of facts from those put 
before the recent jury which found Reming- 
ton guilty. 
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Under the Executive order issued to the 
LRB by President Truman, and interpreted 
by the Attorney General, the board cannot 
consider testimony tħat is too remote in 
point of time to be material to the question 
of present disloyalty. Furthermore, the 
board is forbidden to find disloyalty on the 
basis of reasonable doubt. 

As applied to the Remington case, this 
means that the Board had to decide whether 
the party in question was disloyal in 1949— 
not whether he had been a Communist a 
decade or two prior to that time. Not only 
so. but none of the evidence presented at the 
recent perjury trial was before the Board, 
with the sole exception of Elizabeth Bent- 
ley’s statements, and Miss Bentley failed to 
show up in person, although twice sum- 
moned by the Board. 

The LRB has had before it various cases in- 
volving Federal employees who in their col- 
lege days had toyed with communism, and 
may even have joined the party, as Reming- 
ton was alleged to have done at Dartmouth 
College. Under the Attorney General's in- 
terpretation of the President’s Executive 
order, the Board had to find for the defend- 
ant in these cases, where evidence of subse- 
quent good conduct was shown. 

Seth W. Richardson, conservative Repub- 
headed the LRB throughout this 
period, and he has been nominated by Mr. 
Truman to membership on the new Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. Mr. Rich- 
ardson seems to have acted, while LRB 
Chairman, in strict accordance with the di- 
rectives given him by the Attorney General 
and the President, as he was compelled, by 
law, to do. 

These are factors which cannot be ignored 
by the Senate, as Mr. Richardson comes be- 
fore that body for confirmation to the new 
agency. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
common defense by establishing a uni- 
versal training program, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield for the 
purpose of a quorum call? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Lehman 
Butler, Md. Hayden McFarland 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Thye 

Case Knowland 

Dirksen Langer 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. The clerk will call the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators; and Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. JENNER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
McKe tar, Mr. Morse, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. Tart, 
and Mr. Younc answered to their names, 
when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). A quorum is not present, 
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Mr. LANGER. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeent at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
O'CONOR, Mr. Murray, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, Mr. HENDRICK- 
son, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Hory, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. 
Byrd entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

After a little further delay, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. Cuavez, Mr. Corpon, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HennINGs, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Lonck, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MAR- 
TIN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
Munot, Mr. Neety, Mr. Nrxox,. Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. Smrt of New Jersey, Mr. 
Smırs of North Carolina, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. Tosey, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, 
Mr. Wuerry, and Mr. Wx entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Armed Services devoted 
many hours to the study of the question 
whether the induction age should be 
lowered from 19 to 18. I wish to call 
again to the attention of the Senate 
what has been pointed out in the hear- 
ings, namely, that the subcommittee 
held 37 hearings, and took about 100 
hours of testimony relative to the over- 
all bill which now under consideration. 

The bill in its present form was unani- 
mously reported by the Armed Services 
Committee though it is only fair to say 
that the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] indicated he would have a num- 
ber of amendments to offer. Lowering 
the age to 18 is one of the basic issues of 
the bill. We recognized that not only 
from the day the hearings on this par- 
ticular bill were started, but also from 
our background of experience with pre- 
vious bills in previous years. 

I can assure the Senate that our posi- 
tion in this matter has been taken only 
after the most careful and painstaking 
consideration. 

We feel that the induction age should 
be lowered, lowered to age 18. We feel 
that this action should be taken now. 
We feel that the decision should not be 
put off until some time in the future. 
We feel that the issue should be met 
fully; not just part way, not just half 
way. 

The commitiee feels just as strongly, 
and has so provided in the bill, that each 
local board should first exhaust its pool 
of available men in the 19-to-26 group 
before it dips into the 18-year-olds and 
inducts them for service. 

The committee feels just as strongly— 
and has again so provided in the bill— 
that when a local board finds it neces- 
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sary to induct 18-year-olds for service, 
the older ones should go first. 

With the situation as it stands today, 
we feel it is highly unlikely that a single 
18-year-old will be inducted this fiscal 
year. It is already practically the first 
of March, and the proposed legislation 
has not yet even been enacted by the 
Congress. And even if this bill were to 
be signed tomorrow, Selective Service 
still requires an average of 90 days in 
which to process these young men. 

Furthermore, even if we assume the 
impossible — that some 18-year-old 
should actually be inducted the day the 
bill was signed—that young man would 
of necessity be very close toage 19. That 
is true because the bill specifically re- 
quires that the oldest from among this 
group shall be chosen first by the local 
board. 

To this limitation, add the fact that 
this young man would get about 21 days 
in which to arrange his personal affairs, 
plus the fact that his basic training would 
take four months, and I believe all will 
agree that, even if this unlikely hypo- 
thetical case were to happen, it would 
still be well beyond the end of the current 
fiscal year, and this young man would 
be well over age 19, before he could pos- 
sibly see any active service. > 

Now, let us look beyond the present 
fiscal year for a moment; let us examine 
the possibilities for fiscal year 1952. 

I invite attention to exhibit C, on page 
689 of the printed hearings, which is a 
little over half way through the volume 
which all Senators have on their desks. 

The fifth vertical bar from the left of 
the chart shows that if we extend the 
induction period as recommended, if all 
expiring enlistments not previously ex- 
tended are frozen for 12 months, and 
if no special rotation is provided for the 
thousands of veterans of World War II 
who were recalled as enlisted reservists— 
and many of these men saw combat, and 
many were themselves inducted as 18- 
year-olds during World War II— if all 
of these things happen, if the enlistment 
and reenlistment rates continue, and if 
we have no casualties to replace, we will 
have a total of 682,000 men still remain- 
ing in the 19-to-26 selective service pool 
on June 30, 1952. 

I therefore feel that if all the ifs hap- 
pen strictly according to plan, and if no 
buts are thrown into the picture from 
behind the iron curtain, it is quite pos- 
sible that no significant number of 18- 
year-olds will be inducted in fiscal 1952. 
And even these would be from among the 
older segment of the age group—cases 
where particular local boards had no 19- 
year-olds immediately available. Cut- 
ting heavily into the industrial and agri- 
cultural deferments of the 19-to-26 
group might alleviate this particular as- 
pect of the problem even more, but at 
a very obvious cost to our over-all mo- 
bilization effort. 

Mr. President, is it any wonder that 
gentlemen who have not probed below 
the surface of this issue ask: Why, in the 
face of these figures, are members of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, colleagues of ours who have studied 
this problem in detail, concerned with 
18-year-olds Or why they object to 
making it 18 years and 6 months, 
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Why do I say at one moment that it 
does now appear probable that we will 
take any 18-year-olds this fiscal year, 
and only a relatively few next fiscal year, 
but at the next moment object to a move 
to strike the 18-year-old provision from 
this bill, or change it to 18 years and 6 
months? 

Mr. President, the answer is fairly 
simple, and it is a very compelling one. 
For if there were not the most compel- 
ling reasons for our recommendation, I 
can assure the Senate that the commit- 
tee would not have made it. 

To begin with, this is not a bill geared 
solely to the needs of fiscal year 1951 and 
fiscal year 1952. It is long-term legisla- 
tion. It seeks to meet the issues on a 
long-term basis. From all indications 
the threat of Communist aggression will 
be a long-term affair. 

At the moment, our normal pool of 
selective service availables has been 
heavily reinforced on a temporary, short- 
term, emergency basis. 

By the end of this fiscal year approx- 
imately 800,000 members of the Reserve 
components of the three services will be 
on active duty. A very substantial por- 
tion of these individuals are veterans of 
the last war. Many of them saw combat. 
Many are over the age of 26. We have 
all received letters from them. These 
letters point out that many of these en- 
listed men have families; many of them 
were themselves inducted during the 
last war at age 18. These men are all 
exempt from induction through selec- 
tive service until war, or a declaration 
of national emergency made by the 
Congress. 

It is said that they asked for it, that 
they joined the Reserve components vol- 
untarily, with full realization of their 
obligation, that they were all getting 
paid for belonging to the Reserve com- 
ponents, and getting Reserve retirement. 
betes should they not gladly go on active 

uty? 

We all know the facts. These men 
joined the Reserve components in good 
faith. It has been our tradition, and our 
custom, that a large scale call of the 
Reserves is resorted to only as a prelude 
to general mobilization. And these men 
were not all getting paid, or getting re- 
tirement benefits. Many of them did not 
even realize that they were in the Re- 
serve. The bald fact is that the crisis 
in Korea caught us in such a sad state 
of unpreparedness that to get trained 
men for immediate duty as replace- 
ments—trained replacements—the serv- 
ices simply had to call large numbers of 
enlisted veterans from the inactive Re- 
serve. Everyone realized that this was 
not fair. But the emergency was there. 
It had to be met. Selective service gave 
us untrained men. The need was for 
trained men. It was therefore necessary 
to temporarily reinforce the selective- 
service pool by calling up men who were 
exempt from the draft. 

Mr. President, it seems to me this 
phase of the problem should be given 
serious consideration, because I submit 
that many of these men had given 2, 
3, 4, and in some cases, which I know 
from my own personal knowledge, 5 
years in the armed services during World 
War II. Many of them had seen com- 
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bat service overseas in the Air Force, in 
the Army, or in the Navy. They finally 
returned home after they had devoted 
that part of their lives to the protection 
of their country and in fulfilling their 
obligations as good citizens in its defense. 
After they have given that service, it 
should not be found necessary to call on 
them again, especially when there are a 
large number of young men who have 
not had an opportunity of serving their 
country in its great hour of need. 

I do not believe that any person who 
served in World War II would hesitate 
for a moment to make himself available 
in the event of an all-out war. I believe, 
however, that there is considerable 
equity in the argument of those who feel 
that after their years of service to their 
country, they should not be called again 
from their famiiles—and they are get- 
ting into an age bracket where they have 
families—from their business, from their 
professions, or from their farms, when 
they have already been away from their 
profession, or business, or farms for a 
period of 3, 4, or 5 years, serving their 
country during World War II. It does 
not seem quite equitable to call upon 
them a second time, while there is a 
considerable part of our population in 
an age bracket which has not had an op- 
portunity to serve the country in an hour 
of peril. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. | I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has referred 
to the situation which resulted from call- 
ing up inactive Reserves. Can the Sen- 
ator tell us why the inactive Reserves 
were called before the Organized Re- 
serves, or reservists who had reason to 
think they were on the active list? It 
has been brought to my attention many 
times that men were called to active duty 
who were on the inactive Reserve list, 
which resulted in great inconvenience 
and, in many cases, as the Senator has 
said, in great hardship. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only answer 
I can give to the able Senator from South 
Dakota is I assume that there was a great 
need at the particular hour, and that 
some of the men who were called had 
certain specialties which the Army 
needed at the time. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Can the Senator 
tell us approximately how many men 
there were in our Armed Forces in June, 
at the time of the invasion of South 
Korea? . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Approximately one 
and one-half million men. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Can the Senator 
tell us why we were totally unprepared 
at the time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should add that 
the one and one-half million men in- 
cluded the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
It was our total armed force. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Can the Senator 
tell us why we were so totally and wholly 
unprepared when it was necessary to 
send our Armed Forces to Korea, and 
why we have been in so much difficulty 
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since that time insofar as our armed per- 
sonnel is concerned? What was the rea- 
son for the unpreparedness? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Idaho that a great number 
of factors entered into the picture. In 
the first place, as I said before, the one 
and one-half million men were the total 
number in the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Army. They were not all troops in 
the Army. 

Secondly, we are spread pretty thin 
around the world. We have responsi- 
bilities in Germany as an occupying 
power. We have defenses to maintain 
in the Panama Canal area, in Hawaii, in 
Alaska, and in other places. We have 
our own garrisons to maintain in the 
United States. We have occupation 
forces in Japan. I will say very frankly 
to the Senator from Idaho that I do not 
feel—and I have raised the point, as nu- 
merous other members of the Armed 
Services Committee have done—that we 
are getting as many combat divisions out 
of the men we have in our Army as we 
should get. The fact remains that we 
did not have, to meet the crisis which we 
were facing, a sufficient number of troops 
without calling up some of the reservists. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is entirely pos- 
sible, is it not, that many of the person- 
nel in the Armed Forces were serving in 
housekeeping duties at that time 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there is 
always some of that to be done in the 
Army. I myself have done some KP 
duty, if the Senator calls that house- 
keeping. There is always a certain 
amount of maintenance of barracks to 
be done, and so forth. However, I also 
feel, as I have said, that we are not get- 
ting the number of divisions that we 
should out of our manpower. That is a 
matter about which I think the Armed 
Services Committee should constantly 
keep after the Military Establishment so 
that we may find a way to get a larger 
number of troops out of the manpower 
available. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I know that the 
distinguished Senator from California, 
as a student of military affairs is prob- 
ably aware of the fact that the monthly 
report for December 31, issued by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
shows that a few thousand less than 
1,000,000 civilians were employed on 
that date by the Department of Defense. 
So it is obvious that members of the 
Armed Forces should not be used for 
housekeeping services or for work which 
could be done by some of the 1,000,000 
civilians in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, thereby releasing per- 
sonnel of the armed services. I think 
that is a point which should be stressed. 
Personally I believe there is an unjusti- 
fied waste of manpower, both civilian 
and in uniform, by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say, however, in all fairness to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, in connection with the 
civilian figures, that of course they in- 
clude civil-service employees who work 
in arsenals under the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and in great naval shipyards, and 
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navy yards, so that a considerable part 
of those employees are by no means over- 
head, as that term is sometimes em- 
ployed. So I think in order to get a fair 
picture one would have to break down 
the figures and ascertain where the civil- 
ians work. 

Mr. DWORSHAK, Iam aware of that 
fact; but I realize that civilian employ- 
ment by the armed services is at a high 
level, and that fact should be taken into 
account as we consider the lack of 
trained personnel in the armed services. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
stated the over-all number in the armed 
services, for the three services, Can the 
Senator state the number in the Army 
at that time, as distinguished from the 
Air Corps and the Navy? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will get that 
figure for the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it ought to 
be in the RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The totals show, 
as of October 31, 932,000 for the Army; 
510,000 for the Navy; 146,000 for the 
Marine Corps; and 519,000 for the Air 
Force. I think that is the approximate 
breakdown on October 31, 1950. It is 
shown on page 1230 of the hearings, if 
the Senator desires to examine the 
figures. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Can the Senator 
state how many persons have been taken 
into the Army, as distinguished from the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Corps? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The figure for 
the Army itself is now approximately 
1,100,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The second emer- 
gency step was to extend all expiring 
enlistments for a period of 12 months. 

At the time the North Koreans crossed 

the thirty-eighth parallel we had about 
1,300,000 enlisted men in the armed serv- 
ices, all serving on a basis of voluntary 
enlistment. The great bulk of these en- 
listments would have expired by June 30, 
1953. On July 27, 1950—which was just 
a few days after the aggression across 
the thirty-eighth parallel—the Congress 
authorized the President to extend, for 
a period of 12 months, those enlist- 
ments which normally would have ex- 
pired by July 9, 1951. The pending bill 
additionally authorizes the extension of 
enlistments which normally would expire 
within the next 2 years, or until July 9, 
1953. 
This extension of enlistments is neces- 
sary aS an emergency measure, and to 
provide trained cadres for the build-up 
and training of our expanded Military 
Establishment. 

Although this emergency step tempo- 
rarily relieves our manpower problems 
to an appreciable extent, its end result 
will bring about an abnormally large 
number of separations during fiscal years 


I thank the Sen- 
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1953 and 1954, and ending early in fiscal 
year 1955. 

The point of these matters is, Mr. 
President, that our manpower picture 
for fiscal 1951 and 1952 will begin to 
change radically in fiscal year 1953. We 
have simply borrowed—part from the 
past, by recalling large numbers of draft- 
exempt veterans who are in the Reserve, 
and part from the future, by extending 
enlistments. By virtually freezing all 
separations during fiscal year 1951, and 
by going outside the selective-service 
pool, we can effect the build-up to a 
strength of 3,500,000, and provide a big 
enough backlog to meet the turn-over 
during fiscal year 1952, without going 
below age 19. 

It is at this point that we arrive at 
the crux of the whole matter. For at 
the end of fiscal year 1953 the net num- 
ber remaining available in the 19-to-36 
pool will be only about 300,000, as com- 
pared with 682,000 for 1952. And for 
fiscal year 1954 the balance will be only 
slightly larger—something under 400,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What this bill 
attempts to accomplish is to prepare 
now for the next 3 or 4 or 5 years, and 
at the same time to make it possible to 
cover an extreme emergency occuring 
even within the next year. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So this is an 
effort to enact more or less perma- 
nent legislation covering a span of years 
in the future, as far as we can foresee 
the present emergency. The object is 
to get such legislation on the statute 
books now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say that I 
think no prudent person could advocate 
doing less, considering the situation now 
confronting the world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the purpose 
at the present time of putting the 18- 
year-old provision in the bill, as re- 
ported by the committee, is to have one 
bill which will cover any unforeseen 
emergency now, if another war should 
occur, and also to provide over the 
next few years, a plan under which the 
young people coming along can deter- 
mine their life plans. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. It is an attempt to enunciate 
a military policy which will support a 
posture of defense, and to do it on a 
long-term basis, rather than merely 
nibbling at the problem. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. These apparent 
surpluses are not surpluses at all. They 
are deficits. They are very seriously 
short of the estimated selective-service 
pipeline. Furthermore, they are based 
upon a complicated statement of esti- 
mating factors each of which must work 
out according to plan. The committee 
also feels that the estimating agencies 
and I might parenthetically add this was 
not alone the estimate of the Pentagon, 
as some have tried to maintain, but the 
estimating agencies included Selective 
Service, the Department of Defense, and 
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the Department of Labor—have been 
optimistic rather than conservative in 
their calculation. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt, Mr. 
President, that it will be necessary to 
induct substantial numbers of 18-year- 
olds beginning in the fiscal year 1953. 

I might again say that that is assum- 
ing the general world situation holds 
about as it is now until that time. I do 
not know any person who is willing to 
underwrite that the Kremlin will not 
press itself at some other part of the 
world as it did in Korea, and that the 
situation may not, in fact, remain even 
as unsatisfactory as it is at the present 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I presum 
the Senator from California is assuming 
that three or four amendments which 
are now ai the desk will not be adopted, 
I assume the Senator from California 
realizes that we would have to get down 
to the bottom of that 18-year-old pool 
much quicker than 1953 if we adopted 
an amendment reducing the period of 
enlistments from 48 to 30 months. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. It would about double the 
manpower requirements, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Or if we 
adopted another amendment whittling 
away at the manpower pool by reducing 
the time of service from 26 months to 
21 months. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; the Senator 
is correct. It would require annually 
approximately 125,000 more 18-year- 
olds if that amendment were adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Or if we 
adopted a third amendment now at the 
desk, which would limit the Reserve 
service to 18 months. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. I think that would affect 
about 400,000 persons now on duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So is it not 
true, after all, that the amendments 
which are now at the desk, including 
the ones I have listed, and an additional 
one that increases the deferment of spe- 
cially selected students from 75,000 to 
150,000, all bring nearer the day when 
we are going to have to take all the 
18-year-olds? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Texas is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
Senator understand the consistency in 
one breath of saying that we are going 
to defer 150,000 instead of 75,000, and 
w2 are going to limit Reserve service to 
18 months, and that we are going to cut 
the term of service from 26 months to 21 
months, but at the same time saying we 
are going to raise the age limit for induc- 
tion from 18 to 1814? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Texas, who is chairman of 
the subcommittee—and I did not happen 
to be a member of his subcommittee, 
though I sat in on many of the sessions 
of the subcommittee—that I know he has 
ably gone into the whole question, has 
contributed greatly, I believe, to the de- 
fense needs of the Nation, and held the 
hearings not with any preconceived ideas 
to start with, but with a desire to ob- 
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tain the facts, to develop them in the 
course of the hearings, and then, based 
on the facts, to bring out a bill which 
would meet the defense requirements of 
the Nation in the very critical period in 
which we now find ourselves. I would 
say to the Senator that it does not 
seem to me to be consistent to take the 
steps which have been advocated and 
at the same time to raise the age limit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For these reasons, 
the committee urges that the present law 
be changed so as to lower the induction 
age to 18. 

We have thrown all possible safe- 
guards around that recommendation. 
We insure that it will be used only where 
it is necessary to do so. ‘We have pro- 
vided that no young man age 18 years 
and 7 months will be inducted by his 
local board if there is a young man 18 
years and 10 months old who is available. 
Similarly, no young man age 18 years and 
4 months can be taken by his local board 
if one whose age is 18 years and 7 months 
is available. 

These safeguards, Mr. President, are 
specific and absolute. They are cléarly 
spelled out in the bill, beginning on page 
81, line 10. 

We feel that the provisions as we have 
recommended them are necessary. To 
fail to put them in the bill at this time, to 
put them off until the future, or to 
change the age to 18 years and 6 months, 
simply avoids the issue. It implies that 
such action will not be necessary in 
maintaining a force of 3,500,000. The 
committee felt that a failure on our part 
to make this 18-year-old recommenda- 
tion, clearly and without equivocation, 
would put us somewhat in the position 
of attempting to sell a pig in a poke. 
It would suggest that we were not being 
frank with the people of this country— 
that we were not telling them the whole 
story—that we were hinting that a force 
of 3,500,000 could be maintained with 
the induction age retained at 19. 

I should like to say at this point that 
it seems to me what the Nation needs, 
and what the whole free world needs 
more than anything else, is that we deal 
frankly with the people. I believe that 
one of the reasons why so many of us 
admired Mr. Winston Churchill during 
the period of Britain’s darkest hour in 
World War II, was that he treated the 
British people as adults, and that they 
responded as such, as, in my judgment, 
a free people always will do if they are 
given the facts. It seems to me that this 
is no time to spoon-feed the American 
people or any free people. I think the 
Government, both its executive and its 
legislative branches, have an obligation 
to lay down the cold hard facts of the 
situation which confronts us. I per- 
sonally believe that if that is done, if the 
people are given as much information as 
the security situation will permit, they 
will respond to the tremendous chal- 
lenge which faces a free world today. I 
think that government in all its 
branches has an obligation to do that, 
and frankly to deal with the public. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Possibly the 
Senator went into the matter I have in 
mind with the Senator from Texas, but 
I was not at the moment in the Cham- 
ber to hear it. Did the Senator go into 
the question of maintenance, and the 
number of men required to maintain a 
force of 3,500,000 men? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We discussed that 
general situation, and I think it was per- 
haps before the Senator from Massachu- 
setts returned to the Chamber. I ex- 
pressed the personal opinion, which I 
think represented the opinion of a good 
many members on the committee, if not 
all of them, that we were not satisfied 
we were getting as many combat troops 
out of our manpower as we feel should 
be secured. I also think it is quite true 
that in order to maintain combat troops 
in the line we must deal with the whole 
logistical problem of support. Many in- 
dividuals are needed behind the lines, so 
to speak, in order to maintain the Army. 
I did not go into the specific figures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
what the Senator has just said. I did 
not hear his statement on the subject. 
The figure which sticks in my mind, 
which was given to us by the Department 
of Defense is that in order to maintain 
a force of 3,500,000 men, merely the 
turnover each year will require approxi- 
mately 901,000 new men, and if each age 
group has approximately 1,050,000 men, 
of which only approximately 545,000 are 
A-1 available, even if we take the whole 
of each year’s 18-year-old group, we 
have got to count on a number of enlist- 
ments and reenlistments and volunteers 
outside the age groups. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I believe it to 
be a fair statement. The figure of 901,- 
000 which the Senator mentioned, I 
think, is the very minimum figure that 
would be required. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL: Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from California has said in his speech 
that after 1951-52 the men coming 
from the Reserves and from reenlist- 
ments will no longer be available, so that 
after that period we shall have to fall 
back on new men. Is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
lowering of the age limit to 18, as men- 
tioned in the discussion I had prior 
to the recent colloquy with the Senator 
from Massachusetts, let me say that I 
feel that elimination of the 18-year-olds 
from induction cannot be done without 
recalling the veterans, if we are to main- 
tain what we have to maintain in order 
to supply our forces. 

A second and equally compelling rea- 
son for lowering the induction age to 
18 relates, not to the requirements 
of the three-and-one-half-million force, 
but to the program for universal mili- 
tary training which this bill recom- 
mends. 

We realize that the military-training 
program will not begin to operate today, 
or next year, or probably the year after. 
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Our immediate problem- and I think 
it is vital—is to build and maintain the 
active forces. 

But we all hope for the day when this 
active-duty force can be reduced in 
size ultimately to the point where it 
will no longer be necessary to induet men 
for service. Beginning at that time, the 
universal-military-training program be- 
gins to operate. 

All physically fit young men attaining 
age 18 will become liable for induction 
into the National Security Training 
Corps, for a period of basic military 
training lasting not less than 4 months, 
nor more than 6 months. 

Following their initial basic military 
training, they would be required to serve 
in the Reserve components of the armed 
services for the remainder of their basic 
obligation period of 8 years; that is to 
say, they then would go into the Organ- 
ized Reserve units or the National Guard, 
and so forth. 

The bill proposes that liability for this 
period of basic military training in the 
National Security Training Corps shall 
begin at the age of 18. 

I believe the reason for age 18 for 
universal military training is well un- 
derstood by all Members of the Sen- 
ate. Numerous studies of the question— 
most notably the report of the Compton 
commission—all recommend this age. 
The overwhelming majority of the wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee 
confirmed the previous recommenda- 
tions. Even persons who objected to in- 
duction at age 18 for service generally 
favored it as the best age for induction 
for universal military training. 

Mr. President, a basic objective of 
this bill is to authorize a system of mili- 
tary training. The bill does not address 
itself merely to the shorter-term prob- 
lem of maintaining a force of 3,500,000. 

We feel that any raising of the induc- 
tion age to 18 years and 6 months would 
do irreparable harm to that program for 
military training. 

It would cut in half the period during 
which a young man could participate in 
this program, In actual practice, that 
would be bound to increase the number 
of training facilities required, and to 
allow almost no elasticity in choosing the 
period of the year—summer, winter, or 
fall—when training would be held. At 
least half of the trainees would be fairly 
well into their 19th year before they 
would have completed their training. 
The meeting of induction quotas on such 
a close schedule by the local boards 
would, as a practical matter, render a 
flexible and reasonable postponement 
policy extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The disruption to the individual 
trainee’s plans and his opportunity to 
exercise choice as to the time of his in- 
duction would be seriously increased. 

The committee therefore concluded 
that it was unwise to set the induction 
age for the universal military training 
program at age 18 years and 6 months, 
in preference to age 18. 

Mr. President, I believe that the re- 
marks I have just made summarize the 
reasons why the committee recommends 
the induction age which appears in the 
bill. 
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I support the bill as it has been re- 
ported from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

We realize that this issue is of fun- 
damental importance. Our recommen- 
dation is based on the most thorough and 
complete examination of the evidence 
presented to us. 

Mr. President, no person can predict 
what the Kremlin may do to again chal- 
lenge the free world next week, next 
month, or next year. Our freedom and 
our life as a Nation may depend upon 
how rapidly we put our defenses in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest that we proceed to the 
consideration of, and vote on, the com- 
mittee amendment, unless there is some 
other amendment to be called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee to the bill, the 
amendment being in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. If we proceed with the 
committee amendment at this time, 
would that in any way foreclose me from 
offering my amendments in my own 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment now before the Senate is the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for the bill. If it is agreed 
to, that will foreclose the offering of fur- 
ther amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Texas is that we now 
agree to the amendment in the nature of 
a. substitute, as reported by the com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. The Chair did 
not understand that there was a motion 
that the Senate agree to any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. It was merely a sugges- 
tion, was it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Oregon has 
any doubt about the matter, let me say 
that I have just suggested to the Chair 
that if no Member of the Senate is will- 
ing to call up an amendment, then let us 
proceed to the consideration of the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have an amendment which I 
submitted earlier today and asked that 
it be printed and lie on the table. It has 
not yet been printed; otherwise, I should 
be glad to have it brought up at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Carlson Hoey Johnson, Tex. 
Cordon Holland Johnston, S. C. 
Ellender Humphrey Kem 
Ferguson Hunt Lehman 
Hayden Johnson, Colo. Long 


McFarland O'Mahoney Smathers 
McKellar Pastore Thye 
Martin Robertson Wiliams 
Morse Russell 

Murray Saltonstall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair). A quorum is not pres- 
ent. The clerk will call the names of 
absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators, and Mr. AIKEN, Mr, 
BREWSTER, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. DWORSHAK, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr, HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. Younc answered to 
their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms wili execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. Douctas entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

After a little further delay Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. CAIN, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. CASE, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. Kem, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr, Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MILLI- 
KIN, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
O'Conor, Mrs. Surg of Maine, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of 
North Carolina, Mr. Stennis, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. TOBEY, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WHERRY, 
and Mr. Wiztey entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a suggestion to the ma- 
jority leader along the lines of a possible 
unanimous-consent agreement to fix the 
date on which to vote on the bill. Be- 
fore I suggest any language for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, courtesy calls 
upon me first to ask the majority leader 
if there is any inclination at the pres- 
ent time to enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, because I think it should 
flow from the majority leader and not 
from the acting minority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, of 
course I should like to have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote, if a 
reasonable time could be fixed. This is 
important legislation. We ought to dis- 
pose of it by tomorrow evening, not next 
Wednesday or next week. We have boys 
fighting in Korea, who have been fight- 
ing there for some time, and who have 
not been relieved. This bill should have 
been passed in 2 days. 

In my opinion, there will be no more 
important legislation before the Con- 
gress in this session than the legislation 
which is now under consideration. I do 
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not believe that we should have unani- 
mous-consent agreements in order to 
consider the amendments. I think we 
ought to be able to proceed in our regu- 
lar and orderly manner and get through 
with the bill by Friday evening at the 
latest. I am not willing at this time to 
propose a wunanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote next Wednesday. 

What have we accomplished today? 
We have had one speech on this bill—a 
very short speech and a good one—but 
that is the only progress made on this 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with the Senator that a part of the bill 
is emergency legislation. There can be 
no question about that. A part of the 
bill is designed to do the very thing 
which the Senator says it is supposed to 
do, that is, to relieve the situation in 
Korea, or wherever we must have man- 
power. The military is entitled to have 
whatever manpower it needs to carry 
out the program of the Government. 

But that is not all that is contained in 
Senate bill 1. One part of the bill is 
emergency legislation. Another part of 
the bill would perhaps not be effective 
for 5 years. Is not Congress going to 
sit during the next 5 years? Will there 
not be intelligent Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the House who can write 
a bill which may not be effective for 
5 years? Why does such a proposal 
have to be pinned onto this bill and 
made a part of the emergency measure? 
That is the very thing that is delaying 
the passage of the bill today. It is the 
universal military training section, 
which I am told may not be used for 
5 years. 

Why must we plan so far ahead? If 
this is emergency legislation—and the 
Senator from Arizona has well stated 
that it is, and I believe that it is—I am 
ready now to vote for that part of the 
bill. However, as to the other part of 
the bill, I think we should give serious 
consideration to it. The country ought 
to understand it. 

The bill as it is written, merging the 
two purposes, is almost impossible for 
me to understand. Perhaps other Sena- 
tors can understand the bill better than 
I can; but I have great difficulty in un- 
derstanding where the bill begins and 
where it ends, merging, as it does, uni- 
versal military training on the one hand, 
and an extension and expansion of 
selective service on the other. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand the distinguished Senator’s 
feelings with respect to the pending 
legislation. I will say to him that he 
has never unduly delayed the passage of 
any proposed legislation since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. He always 
has been anxious to expedite the work 
of the Senate. He has an amendment 
which proposes the elimination of one 
aspect of the pending bill. I hope that 
his amendment will not prevail. How- 


ever, I do not see any reason why we 
cannot go ahead with the prompt con- 
sideration of all amendments and vote 
on them. 
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Why wait until next Wednesday or 
some other time? Why not start to- 
night or tomorrow to really work on this 
important bill? The boys in Korea are 
not waiting for a unanimous-consent 
agreement to act. They are acting to- 
day; and I think it is time for the Sen- 
ate to act. 

Let me say another thing while I am 
on my feet. Some Senators have said 
to me, “I must go here, or there, or I 
must do this, or that.” I say, in a spirit 
of utmost kindness and good feeling, that 
there is no more important work for any 
Senator at this moment than that of the 
United States Senate. The time has 
come when Senators must be present. I 
should like to go to Arizona, where the 
sun is shining. It is a beautiful place. 
I should like to take other Senators with 
me. I hope that we can conclude our 
labors at a reasonable time this year so 
that Members may have some time to 
spend at home. That is going to be our 
aim. But we must have the complete 
cooperation of the Senate. On impor- 
tant emergency legislation such as this 
is, we cannot talk about entering into a 
unanimous-consent agreement for action 
to be taken a week ahead; we cannot get 
anywhere with that kind of procedure, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the majority leader, as acting minor- 
ity leader I wish to point out to the Sen- 
ate that in the House a similar bill is not 
even out of committee yet. It has not 
been reported by the House committee, 
The House committee is still calling wit- 
nesses before it. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the 
pending bill was reported to the Senate 
only last Wednesday. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate have been 
holding joint meetings every day since 
the bill came to the floor of the Senate, 
except for the week end, and even then 
one hearing was had on Saturday. Many 
Members of the Senate have told me that 
they have not had an opportunity as yet 
to study all the sections of this very 
long bill. 

The majority leader is correct in say- 
ing the bill is of utmost importance to 
the country. I want the Recorp to show 
that in discussion with the minority 
leader a few minutes ago he authorized 
me to offer to the Democratic leadership 
a unanimous-consent request to proceed 
to vote on the bill and amendments 
thereto, beginning next Wednesday at 
3 p. m. If such an agreement were 
entered into it would, in my opinion, 
expedite the handling of the bill; and 
would dispose of the bill in the shortest 
possible period of time. 

Mr. President, on this side of the aisle 
a number of speeches on the bill are be- 
ing prepared for delivery tomorrow and 
Friday and the first part of next week. 
It is for the majority leader to decide 
what course of action parliamentarily 
he wishes to follow. If he does not want 
to enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement we will proceed with the bill 
amendment by amendment, but it is my 
honest opinion that we would save time 
if he accepted the suggestion that we 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to start voting on the bill and 
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amendments thereto next Wednesday at 
3p.m. Because the bill is of such great 
importance, Mr. President, it should not 
be handled quickly on the floor of the 
Senate without adequate debate. I am 
sure that it is going to be subjected to 
full debate between now and next 
Wednesday. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me for 
a brief observation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely want to say 
that I think we are all sensible of the 
fact that the unanimous-consent rule 
does not operate in Korea, but we are 
equally sensible of the fact that there is 
an effective operating draft act on the 
books right now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
would be the last one to wish unduly to 
hasten the bill through the Senate. I 
do not believe in shutting off any Mem- 
ber from discussing any point or any 
amendment he might care to discuss or 
propose. But it seems o me that we 
could at least proceed with the measure 
in an orderly fashion. I do not know 
whether or not it will be possible to vote 
finally upon the bill by Wednesday. I 
had hoped we would be able to pass the 
bill this week. I think we could have 
disposed of a number of amendments 
had they been proposed, brought for- 
ward, and discussed as individual propo- 
sitions, and votes taken on them. 

The unanimous-consent request pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon, as I 
understood it, was to proceed to vote 
upon the bill and all amendments there- 
to, at 3 o’clock p. m. on Wednesday next. 
I think it would be very unfortunate to 
have a unanimous-consent agreement of 
that kind now. In the first place Mem- 
bers of the Senate should remain and 
hear the discussion on the bill. If a 
unanimous-consent agreement were en- 
tered into there would be an exodus of 
Senators from Washington tomorrow 
afternoon, and they would return here 
on Tuesday and would have had no op- 
portunity to hear such statements as 
might have been made on the bill during 
that time. ? 

There are a number of important 
amendments proposed to the bill. Iam 
not contending that the bill is sacrosanct 
or that it should not be amended. The 
Senate has a right to amend the bill in 
any manner it sees fit. But I know that 
the Senate should not come here on 
Wednesday at 3 o’clock, and have the 
amendments read from the desk, and 
then vote on one after the other, when 
Senators could not possibly understand 
all the details involved in the amend- 
ments. That is a very unsatisfactory 
way to deal with important amendments 
to an important bill. The bill is an im- 
portant one. It deals not only with the 
defense of the Inited States, but with 
the lives and the safety of thousands of 
our young men, That is my primary ob- 
jection to the suggestion. 

I have seen unanimous-consent re- 
quests of this nature on important bills 
proposed and agreed to. Then the clerk 
would read a long, involved amendment 
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from the desk, and Genators who had 
been out of town and had not heard the 
amendment discussed would be com- 
pelled to vote on it, and I have seen some 
very bad legislation as a result of pro- 
cedure of that kind. 

I hope we can proceed with this bill in 
an orderly way, and that amendments 
which are proposed may be fully dis- 
cussed. Any Member who desires to dis- 
cuss them should have all the time he de- 
sires to do so. . But we have had the bill 
before us all day today. One general 
speech has been made on the bill. I do 
not think any amendment has been 
called up and brought to the attention 
of the Senate. It seems to me in the 
case of a measure of this kind that on 
tomorrow any Senator who has an 
amendment he desires to propose should 
do so. The amendment can then be 
discussed, Senators will be present and 
will understand it, and the amendment 
can be voted on. Then another amend- 
ment can be proposed, and an orderly 
procedure followed, in an endeavor to see 
if we cannot make some progress with 
the bill. 

It is true, as the Senator from Illinois 
has indicated, that the draft act does not 
expire, as I believe, until July 31 of this 
year. But I should like to point out that 
there are thousands of young men who 
are undertaking to plan their lives, and 
it would be very unfortunate if we were 
to wait until the 30th of July to take ac- 
tion on the bill. The boys of America 
are entitled to know exactly what will 
be required of them by the legislation at 
the very earliest possible date, in order 
that they may make their plans, as to 
whether they are going into the Army, or 
are going to school. The decisions they 
must make are very important to them. 

I am not trying to cram the bill down 
anyone’s throat. Any such idea is re- 
pugnant to me and is contrary to all 
I have ever stood for as long as I have 
been honored by being a Member of the 
Senate. But I hope the attendance on 
the floor can be good, in order that we 
may make progress. We cannot make 
good progress with proposed legislation 
when only a handful of Senators are on 
the floor. 

On so important a bill as this—and 
everyone agrees it is important—it seems 
to me that any Senator who has an 
amendment to propose should offer it, 
and it can be discussed as fully as any 
Senator may desire. Then we might 
vote on it and proceed to another amend- 
ment, to the end that at some time we 
may conclude consideration of the bill, 
after having proceeded in a fair man- 
ner and in such a way as to assure the 
very best legislation, when we have 
reached the time to vote upon final 
passage. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Georgia is aware of the fact, is he not, 
that a large number of committees are 
meeting during the afternoon of each 
day? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Yes; Iam fully aware 
of that fact. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
be willing to cancel such committee 
meetings in order to have a full attend- 
ance of the membership of the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I certainly 
would. 

Mr. WATKINS. The request has been 
made in some cases, as I remember, by 
the majority leader himself, that Mem- 
bers of the Senate be excused to enable 
them to attend committee meetings. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the ma- 
jority leader to make the announce- 
ment—during the consideration of this 
bill today—that he would object to any 
further meetings of committees in the 
afternoon, in order to assure the very 
best attendance in the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I stated that be- 
ginning tomorrow I would object to com- 
mittee meetings during the sessions of 
the Senate while this bill is under con- 
sideration. I did not object today, be- 
cause it was my thought that a number 
of the committees already had called 
witnesses before them today. But be- 
ginning tomorrow I am going to object to 
committees sitting while the pending 
legislation is under consideration. 

Will the Senator from Georgia yield 
further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I realize that per- 
haps we would obtain a vote much more 
quickly if we entered into the proposed 
agreement. But I fully agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia that 
amendments to legislation of this im- 
portance should not be considered in that 
manner. 

It has been our experience that once 
we enter into such agreements, we 
might as well proceed to the considera- 
tion of some other measure in the in- 
terval between the time of the entering 
into the agreement and the time when 
the voting is to occur pursuant to the 
agreement. In the present case, if an 
agreement not to vote on this measure 
before next Wednesday were entered, 
our experience would indicate that little 
would be done on this measure before 
next Wednesday, for once such an agree- 
ment is entered into, further dscussion 
of the proposed legislation does not seem 
to get us anywhere; and during the in- 
terval of time preceding the vote on the 
bill, we generally find that only two or 
three Senators are on the floor, and that 
it is often impossible to obtain a quorum, 

I do not wish to take the responsibility 
for causing that much delay in taking 
final action on this measure. If some 
other Senator wishes to do so, that is 
his responsibility. 

I think we should proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendments and 
should vote on them in an orderly way. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
that will be done. Of course I fully 
realize that the resourceful Senator from 
Oregon can see to it that the Senate will 
not vote on any amendments before 
Wednesday of next week, if he desires to 
do so. However, I hope and trust that 
he will not see fit to take that course, 
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but that he will bring up his amend- 
ments, with some of which I have con- 
siderable sympathy, in order that we 
may discuss them and may dispose of 
them in an orderly way, rather than 
forestall the taking of any action what- 
ever until Wednesday. 

I realize that the Senator from Oregon 
has a right to postpone the taking of 
action until that time; and if he sees fit 
to do so, no word of criticism will fall 
from my lips. However, I hope the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will not take that 
course. 

I realize that he can talk about the 
question of whose ox is being gored, and 
that there would be considerable merit 
to a discussion of that kind. i 

Nevertheless, I express the definite 
and strong hope that we may proceed 
in an orderly fashion on the amend- 
ments, without attempting to stifle or 
gag any Senator, in order that we may 
conclude action on this measure, and 
then may proceed to the consideration 
of other measures. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL... Yes; or I am willing 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply wish to keep 
the record straight. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of a 
unanimous-consent agreement to have 
the Senate vote on this measure next 
Wednesday was a result of my coopera- 
tive endeavor after the majority leader 
came to me, earlier in the day, and in a 
good-natured way suggested that in 
connection with an effort to expedite the 
passage of this bill, he wondered whether 
there could be an agreement in regard 
to voting on the amendments and on the 
question of the final passage of the bill. 

I think it should also be said, because 
the Senator from Arizona is a man who 
always plays the game with his cards 
on the top of the table, that when I 
suggested that the agreement be for 
next Wednesday, he said, “You had bet- 
ter think about having the agreement for 
next Tuesday.” 

I said, “No; I think that would be too 
soon.” 

However, I called the minority leader 
and talked to him, and then came back 
with the proposal I have suggested. 

Mr. President, Senators Should not 
think that any responsibility for delay 
on the bill will be left on the doorstep 
of the junior Senator from Oregon, be- 
cause I am going to kick it off the door- 
step now. I wish to say that the offer 
of a cooperative agreement was the 
product, so far as I am concerned, of a 
very friendly conversation with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. If he does not wish 
to have the Senate enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that is agree- 
able to me; and then we can go ahead 
with the regular course of business, and 
can consider the amendments one by 
one, However, when we come to next 
Wednesday and then discover, as I think 
we shall, that we have not gotten as far 
with the bill as we would have by means 
of such a unanimous-consent agreement, 
I shall ask that Senators remember that 
I tried to cooperate, 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield, in order 
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to permit me to reply to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
know that any proposal made by the 
Senator from Oregon is a friendly one, 
and I wish to say that any proposal I 
may make is equally sincere. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon which of his amendments he de- 
sires to call up first, and also whether 
we shall be able to reach a vote on that 
amendment at some time tomorrow, 
after agreeing to a division of the time 
available for debate on it. Does not the 
Senator think that would be the most 
orderly way to proceed, so that we could 
vote on that amendment; and, then, 
perhaps we could reach an agreement to 
vote on the next amendment, and thus 
we could get one amendment at a time 
out of the way. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
I have the floor. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, inasmuch as he has 
been discussing this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the majority leader that I shall 
advise him at 12 o’clock tomorrow as to 
what amendment I wish to call up. I 
make that statement now because I am 
having some of the amendments re- 
drafted and am having some star prints 
made, They will be on the desks of 
Senators tomorrow noon. So I will be 
willing to enter into the discussion of 
this matter at noon tomorrow, but I will 
not be willing to enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to have the Senate 
vote on any of the amendments tomor- 
row. I make that statement now be- 
cause I wish to assure my colleagues that 
I shall see to it that adequate time is 
made available for discussion of the 
amendments which I shall offer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon says he thinks we 
shall- reach a vote on the amendments 
by Wednesday. I am glad the Senator 
has made that statement, because so 
often have I heard the Senator from 
Oregon condemn the making of unani- 
mous-consent agreements as being en- 
tirely contrary to the policy under which 
the Senate operates, that I must confess 
that when the Senator from Oregon first 
made such a proposal in connection with 
this measure the thought which came 
into my mind was, “Beware of the Greeks 
bearing gifts,” or perhaps I should say, 
“Beware of Oregonians bearing gifts.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator from 
Georgia appreciates the fact that I have 
given a very clear demonstration of co- 
operation in connection with this matter, 
because, so far as I individually am con- 
cerned, I should prefer not to have any 
unanimous-consent agreement at all. 

On the other hand, in view of the fact 
that this particular debate involves some 
of my own amendments, I thought it 
would be very selfish of me to insist upon 
my own preferences, so far as unani- 
mous-consent agreements are concerned, 
ahd I was willing to go along with such 
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an agreement as the one I offered to 
enter into, in conversation with the ma- 
jority leader. 

However, having made that offer of 
cooperation and having had it rejected 
by Senators on the Democratic side of 
the aisle, I now shall be perfectly willing 
to let the procedure of the Senate run its 
normal course; and we shall take up the 
amendments as we come to them, one at 
a time, and shall devote to each of them 
whatever time is required for debate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from Utah, I 
merely wish to observe that, upon con- 
sidering the nature of the amendments 
of the Senator from Oregon and the na- 
ture of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, I think it is still fairly well 
for us to beware of the gifts the Senator 
has brought. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah, 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I hope 
the majority leader will not propose any 
unanimous-consent agreements in con- 
nection with this measure, at least not 
for the next 2 days, for the reason that— 
after listening to the very persuasive 
argument of the Senator from Georgia, 
which argument has been concurred in 
by the majority leader—I am almost 
convinced that unanimous-consent 
agreements produce bad legislation, not 
good legislation. Of course, I am sent 
here to work for good legislation. There- 
fore, I am inclined to object to any unan- 
imous-consent agreements, unless the 
Senator can produce arguments suffi- 
cient to convince me that we should 
enter into them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah is wholly within his 
rights in proposing to object to unani- 
mous-consent agreements, and he has 
served notice that he will do so. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we should proceed as rapidly as 
we can in the fashion in which the Sen- 
ate has operated now for some decades. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Georgia takes his seat, 
I wish to have the Recorp show clearly 
that it was the effective eloquence of the 
Senator from Georgia that persuaded me 
that we should not have a unanimous- 
consent agreement in connection with a 
bill of this kind, in view of its impor- 
tance and in view of the fact that by en- 
tering into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment in connection with the considera- 
tion of the bill, we might thus obtain 
some bad legislation on the subject. 
After all, the bill will affect many of the 
young men of the country, and we should 
not have bad legislation on such a sub- 
ject. The Senator from Georgia did 
make that statement; did he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said that I was op- 
posed to unanimous-consent agreements 
whereby we would have to vote upon 25 
or 30 amendments without having any 
explanation made of them. If the Sen- 
ator from Utah cannot see any differ- 
ence between a unanimous-consent 
agreement which requires us to vote 
upon a great mass of amendments which 
affect every feature of this bill, and other 
unanimous-consent agreements which 
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might permit of orderly procedure, he 
can, within his rights, object. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think I can see the 
difference, all right; but many a piece 
of legislation of importance has many 
amendments proposed to it, and the 
same argument can be made against al- 
most any unanimous-consent agreement 
which might be proposed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And time and again I 
have made it. I have said that it is bad 
practice to have a unanimous-consent 
agreement which requires the Senate to 
vote upon many amendments at one 
time, without having any explanation 
made of them. That is the position of 
the junior Senator from Georgia. I have 
made that statement time and again. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not imply that 
there was anything wrong; but I want to 
have my position made clear, and I want 
the Recor to show it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am glad to have the 
point of view expressed by the Senator 
from Utah, even though the bill is one 
in which I happen to have unusual in- 
terest. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have the same in- 
terest, and I am in favor of legislation 
on this subject. I am in favor of doing 
everything we can for the boys in Korea, 
but they are not the only boys we have 
now, whose lives might be at stake. I 
want this measure to be carefully con- 
sidered. If we can vote by Monday, or 
by tomorrow night, I shall be very happy 
about it. Still, I think it is one of the 
measures, as the Senator from Georgia 
pointed out, which should be considered 
very carefully, and we should not arrive 
at any point on Wednesday or at any 
other time, when we shall consider 25 
amendments merely by reading them, 
and then be required to vote without 
knowing what is in them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
substitute for the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Has any business 
been transacted since the previous quo- 
rum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No busi- 
ness has been transacted. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
“ayes” seem to have it. The “ayes” have 
it, and the decision of the Chair is sus- 
tained. 
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Mr. MORSE. Isuggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is evident that we shall be unable to 
transact any business this evening on 
the pending bill. It is my hope that we 
shall proceed tomorrow in an orderly 
manner, and that we shall be able to 
make some progress. With that hope, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; end (at 
5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 1, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 28 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the term of 6 years, expiring December 31, 
1952, vice Harold Armstrong Jones, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Joseph E. Brown, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired February 7, 1951. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the great benefactor 
and source of all our blessings grant 
that as we have been made the heirs and 
beneficiaries of a glorious past so we may 
seek to be the faithful trustees and stew- 
ards for an even more glorious future. 

Enable us by Thy grace to meet the 
experiences of each new day of duty and 
responsibility, of trial and tribulation, 
of perplexity and emergency, of adver- 
sity and hardship with a faith that never 
falters, a hope that defies despair, and 
a love that is willing to suffer and sacri- 
fice. 

We pray that the time may not be 
far distant when the thoughts and feel- 
ings and impulses of the human heart 
shall be brought under the spell of Thy 
divine spirit and be touched to finer 
issues for we know that the better world 
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for which we are hoping and laboring 
cannot be built by the might and power 
of man but only by Thy spirit. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF EVACUATION OF BOS- 
TON BY THE BRITISH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 145 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee which shall be composed 
of nine Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

Src. 2. The committee shall represent the 
House of Representatives at the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of the 
British from Boston, Mass., to be held in 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Rules favorably reported reso- 
lutions yesterday, but the gentlemen 
who are interested, the chairmen of the 
various committees, have asked me to 
withhold consideration of the same be- 
cause of certain amendments which the 
Rules Committee inserted. In view of 
that, I shall not call up the so-called 
Crosser resolution or the Cooley resolu- 
tion. 

I now call up the resolution (H. Res. 
73) relating to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

s The Clerk read the resołution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct studies and investigations relating 
to matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee under rule XI (1) (g) of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives. 
For such purpose such committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within or outside the United 
States, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hear- 
ings, and to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas shall be issued only over the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or a mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him; 
they may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House 
of Representatives from time to time during 
tue present Congress the results of its studies 
and investigations, with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation or otherwise as the com- 
mittee deems desirable. Any report sub- 
mitted when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 1, after Labor“ insert “, effec- 
tive January 3, 1951,”. 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “within”, 
strike out “or outside.” 

And page 1, line 9, after “United States”, 
insert “its Territories and possessions.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana with pleasure. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman spoke 
of certain amendments made by the 
Committee on Rules to the other resolu- 
tions that it was expected would be called 
up today. Are the amendments to which 
he referred in respect to those resolu- 
tions the same committee amendments 
that we have just heard read in connec- 
tion with this resolution? 

Mr. SABATH. No; the amendments 
the Committee on Rules inserted struck 
out of the resolution as introduced the 
provision that the committee would have 
jurisdiction to sit and act not only in 
the United States but also in foreign 
lands. We eliminated that and substi- 
tuted therefor a provision that its juris- 
diction would be limited to the United 
States and its possessions and Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. HALLECK. And that amendment 
is included in the resolution presently 
before us. 

Mr, SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is that the same 
amendment that caused the objection in 
respect to the other two resolutions 
which the gentleman mentioned a 
moment ago? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CrossEr] feels that his committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, is obliged from time to time 
because of the power and jurisdiction of 
the committee to make investigations as 
to the commerce of other lands and other 
countries. He feels that that provision 
should not have been stricken from the 
bill and asked me to withhold the reso- 
lution. In view of the fact that the 
committee will meet tomorrow morning, 
I promised him, as well as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey], 
that I would give them another hearing 
tomorrow. 

Some members of the committee felt 
the Committee on Agriculture should 
have that power, but, unfortunately, yes- 
terday the Committee on Rules was not 
inclined to grant it, and we struck that 
provision from the resolution. 

I feel that in certain instances it is 
justifiable to limit the scope of travel, 
but in the case of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce I do 
not think it should have been done. 
Consequently, I have agreed with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] that 
I would not call it up. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that I appreciate 
personally the statement of the gentle- 
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man, from Illinois, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. I 
should like to call to his attention and 
to the attention of other members of the 
Committee on Rules the importance of 
these international air meetings and 
other meetings which members of the 
committee are asked to attend. If this 
provision is stricken out, special provi- 
sion would have to be made for com- 
mittee members to participate in such 
meetings which always creates some de- 
lay, uncertainty, and concern. 

I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man’s committee is going to reconsider 
the position taken. 

Mr. SABATH. I am going to ask my 
committee to reconsider its action, 
Whether it will or not is not known; 
I am not in position now to say with 
certainty what it will do. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. While we are hesitat- 
ing about taking on the international 
features of these resolutions, I suggest 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce begin by eliminating 
some of the violent discriminations in 
the one-way freight rates with which our 
people are now being punished. 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that matter has been given very 
serious and careful attention as it has 
been all these years, as the gentleman 
knows. Some progress has been made, 

Mr. RANKIN. We want relief from 
the situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I also sug- 
gest that the committee give considera- 
tion to these same discriminations 
against New England. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are trying to give 
them some power now. 

Mr. HARRIS. The members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce are not in position, certainly, 
to discriminate against any section of 
this country or against any of our people. 

Mr. RANKIN. What I want the gen- 
tleman to do is to see that none of the 
States suffer discrimination through this 
criminal one-way freight rate that his 
people and my people are paying. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman knows 
my position on that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that, and I 
agree with him. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
there will be no discrimination against 
any part of the country or any State and 
that justice will be done to all so that 
the lowest possible rates will prevail, if 
possible. 

Now, as to the resolution before us, 
House Resolution 73, it is the usual reso- 
lution reported by the Rules Committee 
granting investigative and subpena 
powers to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The statement made by the 
chairman of that committee was such 
that the Rules Committee thought the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
should have this power of subpena be- 
cause it has many important matters to 
look into and investigate. We came to 
the conclusion unanimously that this 
resolution should be passed and that the 
same courtesy, the same power, and the 
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same jurisdiction be enjoyed by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor that has 
been given other committees. 

As to the reason why the Rules Com- 
mittee eliminated the words or outside” 
in the other two resolutions I mentioned 
may I say it is believed that some of the 
committees from time to time have un- 
necessarily expended money for travel 
abroad and that large sums of money 
have been expended in that way. The 
Committee on Rules believes in economy 
and its members desire to save every dol- 
lar to the Government that can possibly 
be saved. For that reason the commit- 
tee eliminated this provision, but in view 
of the strong statement made by the two 
outstanding chairmen of these commit- 
tees I feel that we should accord them 
the privilege of appearing before the 
Rules Committee and further explain 
the need for the power and authority 
which they are seeking. 

With reference to the pending resolu- 
tion, there is no objection to it. The 
committee requested it unanimously and 
the Rules Committee unanimously ap- 
proved it. I do not know whether the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr, ALLEN] 
wishes any time or not. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as far as I know there is no objection on 
this side and I suggest the gentleman 
move the previous question. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
un motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


POSTAL RATE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced at the 
request of the Postmaster General a bill 
to increase certain postal rates for the 
purpose of materially reducing the pres- 
ent annual deficit of the Post Office De- 
partment of over $550,000,000. 

Hearings upon this important legisla- 
tion will begin next Tuesday before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and it is hoped that they may be con- 
cluded within a few weeks. I trust that 
prompt and favorable action upon the 
bill will be taken by the committee after 
the conclusion of the hearings so that 
the House can soon act upon the legisla- 
tion. As I view the situation, it is im- 
perative that certain postal rates be 
fairly and adequately increased imme- 
diately in order to make a sizable re- 
duction in the staggering annual deficit 
of the postal service. 

At the present time approximately 200 
bills have been referred to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
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the great majority of which provide 
for some kind of increased benefits in 
the way of additional compensation for 
all Federal employees, increased annual 
and sick leave for postal employees, and 
larger retirement benefits. The total 
cost of these various benefit bills is over 
$1,500,000,000. 

A letter-writing campaign is now be- 
ing conducted by certain postal em- 
ployee organizations in behalf of in- 
creased salary legislation, and, as a re- 
sult, Members of Congress are being 
flooded with an avalanche of this in- 
spired mail. This legislation calling for 
salary increases for postal and other 
Federal employees will cost our Govern- 
ment over $925,00C,000 annually. Since 
fiscal year 1945, the Congress has ap- 
proved increased salary benefits for 
postal and other Federal employees 
amounting to almost $2,000,000,000. 

All of these bills calling for various in- 
creased benefits have been referred by 
me as chairman of the committee, to 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Post Office 
Department for their views and recom- 
mendations. Before intelligent action 
can be taken, our committee is entitled 
to the views of these executive agencies 
as well as an expression of the national 
wage policy from the President and the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

In view of the national emergency, the 
gigantic national debt, the tremendous 
expenditures for our national defense 
program, and the heavy tax burdens im- 
posed already and to be imposed further 
upon our people, I feel that all proposed 
salary-inerease legislation should re- 
ceive the careful and deliberate attention 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service before any action is taken. 
The letter-writing campaign pressure 
should not cause the committee to take 
hasty, ill-advised, or unwise action on 
any of this legislation. 

We want to be fair and just a‘ all times 
to our Federal employees as well as to 
our taxpayers. The nondefense ex- 
penditures of our Government must be 
properly curtailed and all nonessential 
spending by our Government must be 
stopped. 

HON. w. JOSEPH DONOHUE 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reqnest of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the President of the United States 
nominated ihe Honorable F. Joseph 
Donohue for confirmation by the United 
States Senate as a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

As usual, immediately after Mr. Dono- 
hue’s nominatier the opposition forces 
became active. I realize that none of us 
are perfect and that the only perfect 
Man that has ever resided upon this 
earth departed this world over 1,900 
years ago. 

Under our form of government, every- 
one has a right to express his beliefs and 
to express his opposition both by word 
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of mouth and at the ballot box. I 
strongly approve of such rights and will 
defend those rights with every fiber of 
my being as long as I am in public life 
and until death do us part. 

However, I am a strong advocate of 
the spirit of fair play and, for that 
reason, I want to say a few words in be- 
half of Mr. Donohue, with whom it is my 
pleasure to be personally acquainted. 
Knowing Mr. Donohue, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the publicity that 
has been given to his nomination and 
have noted that those who oppose his 
nomination have each specifically stated, 
under oath, that Mr. Donohue's charac- 
ter, integrity, and ability are above re- 
proach. The truth of the matter is, it is 
apparent that the only persons who are 
opposed to Ar. Donohue's confirmation 
are persons who are violently opposed to 
intoxicating liquors. Personally, I am 
not a drinking man, but I realize and re- 
spect the rights of others and their con- 
stitutional privileges. 

We have long since learned that it is 
impossible for us to legislate morals and 
our most unsuccessful attempt was vivid- 
ly brought to light during our prohibition 
era. 

Mr. Donohue's chief opposition is be- 
cause of the fact that he has, in his of- 
ficial capacity as an attorney, repre- 
sented the liquor interests. Mr. Dono- 
hue is a lawyer. Legal work is his 
profession and we must recognize the 
rights of attorneys to represent their 
clients. We all realize that the liquor 
business is lucrative and hence I assume 
that their attorneys are paid good fees. 
Therefore, instead of criticizing Mr. 
Donohue for his energy in trying to make 
an honest dollar in his profession as a 
lawyer, ir my opinion he i: to be com- 
plimented as I doubt if there is an at- 
torney in town who would not be happy 
to have represented Mr. Donohue’s clien- 
tele. If the fact that he has represented 
liquor interests is all that is against him, 
Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
this House, with all due reverence and 
respect, according to my way of thinking, 
it is high time that we give him a clean 
bill of health. 

Mr. Donohue is a lawyer of ability. 
This has been proven on many occasions 
and right here I want to call attention 
to the fact that he is the attorney who 
spent 2 years in preparing the case 
against the outstanding Communist in 
this country, Harry Bridges. 

Joseph Donohue successfully prose- 
cuted the Harry Bridges case and was 
later strongly commended by the Amer- 
ican Legion and cited by the Legion as 
the outstanding man in America when 
it came to fighting communism. 

Jiggs Donohue, as he is affectionately 
known by those who know him well, is 
a 100-percent law-abiding American citi- 
zen. He loves his country, as he so defi- 
nitely proved by serving 42 months over- 
seas as a member of the United States 
Air Corps. He was an intelligence offi- 
cer and actually spent time on numerous 
missions, and to say to him after such 
an excellent service record that he is an 
unsatisfactory person to serve as a Com- 
missioner for the District of Columbia, 
so far as I am concerned, is carrying 
prejudice too far. 
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The people of the District will be 
served well and their interests protected 
under Jiggs Donohue, and I just wanted 
to express the hope that petty politics 
would be forgotten and that this out- 
standing American be given the credit 
and recognition to which he is so justly 
entitled. 

We need more men like Jiggs Donohue 
in the Federal Government. 


ROLL BACK PRICES TO PRE-KOREAN 
LEVEL NOW 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consert to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
resentful cries of average United States 
wage earners and their families, that 
they can no longer meet skyrocketing 
living costs, grow in volume and intensi- 
ty. Those cries are well-founded, justi- 
fied, and demand immediate relief. Our 
people expected protection against prof- 
iteers and looked to the Office of Price 
Stabilization for effective price control. 
They are irate that prices of commodi- 
ties were frozen at the highest levels, and 
have labeled the present price stabiliza- 
tion program a cynical hoax. Instead of 
helping the average householder, profit- 
eering has been frozen, and millions of 
families penalized. This, surely, is a 
fraud upon the public. 

Within a few days after the Korean 
War began, food prices were increased. 
They continued to spiral upward. There 
was no justification for such increases. 
Shelves and storage places were piled 
high with every commodity. The price 
increases did not stem from a sudden 
shortage of consumer goods, but from 
speculation and an opportunity to profit- 
eer. 

We find that from March 15, 1950, to 
December 15, 1950, living costs rose 6 
percent. In many areas, certain foods 
are more than 200 percent higher now 
than they were at the close of World War 
II. And prices are going still higher. 
The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index soared to new heights in the 
week ended February 20 with a rise of 
6 cents to $7.31, the second highest 
point ever reached. It is 22.7 percent 
above the pre-Korean level of $5.96 and 
25.4 percent higher than a year ago, when 
it stood at $5.83. The index represents 
the total wholesale prices per pound of 
31 commonly used foods, and is generally 
considered an indication of future 
changes in retail prices. 

As long ago as February 1949, I intro- 
duced a resolution to conduct a full and 
complete investigation anc study of the 
extent of and the causes for the spread 
between the prices received by pro- 
ducers of goods and commodities and the 
prices paid by consumers, for the pur- 
pose of discovering methods of raising 
the American standard of living by 
eliminating excess profits and other un- 
necessary burdens on consumers. 

That certain groups are hauling in 
tremendous profits, we know. Those 
profits have been increasing steadily, and 
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it was to stop run-away prices that I 
introduced my resolution. An investi- 
gation would show that producers are 
making substantial profits not only from 
main products but from byproducts re- 
sulting from production. Hidden profits 
all down the line should be exposed and 
considered in the price control rulings. 

Millions of Americans have already 
used up their savings to meet living costs, 
They have now reached a point where 
they actually cannot afford the bare ne- 
cessities of life. For many months, thou- 
sands of families have suffered from lack 
of essential foods—which means insuf- 
ficient nourishment—and yet prices con- 
tinue to spiral upward. The cheapest 
cuts of meat, vegetables, staples—such 
as flour, fats, canned goods—are bring- 
ing prices which the average family can- 
not afford in proper quantity for good 
health. 

As of this moment, we are told that 
meat stocks are piling up in storages be- 
cause women are balking at high prices. 
Perhaps a few are striking,“ but the 
truth of the matter is that the vast ma- 
jority of housewives can no longer afford 
to buy meat of any kind, where they have 
a low budget and many mouths to feed. 

Living standards of most of our people 
are not only being lowered daily, families 
are lucky if they have enough to eat. 
The buying power of the average worker 
has fallen tremendously, while business 
has made record profits. Wages have 
not increased in proportion to run-away 
prices, and for the average housewife, 
feeding her family today is a heartbreak- 
ing and discouraging undertaking. 

When it became known that price 
freeze was imminent, prices soared, and 
continued to rise. The public demanded 
relief and protection. Instead of rolling 
back prices to at least the beginning of 
hostilities, which would have been the 
only fair and equitable ruling, prices 
were frozen at top levels. The unscrupu- 
lous and selfish profiteers were thereby 
protected; those who had conscientiously 
tried to hold the line were made to suf- 
fer with the consumers who now must 
continue to pay unwarranted prices. The 
public has been given no relief from in- 
flation. We can only acknowledge that, 
by profiteering, big business is reaping 
tremendous profits and that the fat 
profits are being protected at the expense 
of the people. Those who look for any 
excuse to bleed the public, who grasp 
every opportunity to take the last penny 
away from a family already struggling 
with a reduced budget, have been given 
the go sign. 

Is it any wonder that our American 
families are resentful? They have been 
told that they must be prepared to make 
many additional sacrifices toward our 
over-all defense program. They are 
willing to sacrifice, but they should not 
be made scapegoats. Our defense ef- 
forts require the cooperation and good 
will of every group, to insure maximum 
effectiveness. To increase disproportion- 
ately the burdens cf one, in the name of 
the war effort, and at the same time 
hand unearned dividends to another, 
does not make for unity of purpose or in- 
ternal tranquillity. 

At this point, what has been offered 
the average low-income family group by 
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way of hope? After much debate and 
wrangling, Congress finally passed a 
price-control bill. Now we find that 
Michael V. DiSalle, Director, Office of 
Price Stabilization, predicts prices will go 
still higher by 5 or 6 percent. This dis- 
heartening news is more than Americans 
can take, faced as they are with higher 
taxes and additional sacrifices. They 
know that they are unnecessarily suffer- 
ing from tactics which are unpatriotic 
and despicable; that there is no true 
foundation or reason for the unheard-of 
prices they are forced to pay today. 

Only by making price control retro- 
active to a normal period can we have 
equitable and effective controls. The 
ordinary wage earner is entitled to this 
protection. He is not only entitled to it, 
he must have it, if we are to maintain 
decent health standards. Foods and 
other essentials must be made available 
to him at prices he can pay. We cannot 
expect to lay burden after burden upon 
him and have him bear them cheer- 
fully, if we do not give him required re- 
lief from inequities foisted upon him. 
Not to do so is to penalize him beyond 
all reason. He is the backbone of our 
defense effort. His health and well- 
being should be our concern. In this 
great Nation of plenty, we must not let 
our citizens starve, in order that the 
coffers of the profiteers might burst to 
overflowing. 

Congress must meet the challenge. 
American families must be saved from 
the selfish man whose love for money 
and excess profits far overshadows any 
love for his country or his patriotic duty. 
The roll-back to prices existing in Janu- 
ary of 1951 is utterly useless. The only 
fair solution is a roll-back of prices to 
the pre-Korean level, and I urge this 
House to take necessary steps at once to 
accomplish it. 


PETTY POLITICS AND BACKBITING 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of crisis and struggle I am 
shocked and deeply hurt by the contin- 
ued expressions of fear and pessimism 
which we hear expressed in speeches 
and which we see in some of our daily 
press. I have heard this same defeatist 
talk expounded right here on the floor 
of the House. 

I say that we have had enough of this 
kind of fear mongering. I say that we 
must listen and benefit rather from the 
experiences of those who have the facts 
at their fingertips and who, because of 
their knowledge, can give us a clear pic- 
ture of what the world situation is today. 
I would call the attention of this body 
to a speech delivered in Chicago on last 
Sunday by the Honorable W. Averell 
Harriman. Mr. Harriman has had 
years of experience in Government ac- 
tivities. He has been behind the iron 
curtain as our Ambassador to Russia. 
He was one of the first to warn against 
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the menace of the Kremlin. He has 
traveled extensively throughout the 
world studying our enemies and our al- 
lies. He knows whereof he speaks. 

And he is not disheartened or pessi- 
mistic. 

I believe that his conclusions certainly 
warrant our study and consideration, 
He sees no ultimate victory for the Com- 
munist forces. He declares that— 


If we fully accept our responsibilities for 
world leadership on a global basis, if we act 
with wisdom and vigor, prepared to make 
present-day sacrifices for the cause of free- 
dom, there can be no doubt of the outcome. 


He points to our own strength in the 
current world struggle. He reveals that 
our free way of life is the goal toward 
which the people of the world are work- 
ing. He said in his speech that— 


Ours is the true revolutionary cause for 
which man has struggled throughout the 
centuries—freedom, dignity of the individ- 
ual, the right of man to worship as he 
chooses, the state as the servant of the 
people. 


The free peoples are following us to- 
ward this goal now. We will achieve 
this goal if we give them forceful, posi- 
tive, strong-willed leadership. The 
whole free world will falter in its march 
toward its goal of freedom and peace if 
we allow ourselves to mire down in a 
morass of indecision and fear. 

Let us be done with petty politics and 
backbiting. Let us stand up and follow 
the course we are presently on, toward 
real world leadership, leading to the 
kind of world we all so desperately desire 
and can have. 


The articles relating to Mr. Harriman 
are as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
February 26, 1951] 


HARRIMAN SEES Way TO VICTORY WITHOUT Wan 


Cuicaco, February 25.—W. Averell Harri- 
man, special assistant to President Truman, 
said tonight he believes the free world can 
win the struggle against Soviet Russian 
tyranny without a third world war. 

He said he has more faith in victory now 
than at any time since he returned from 
Moscow as Ambassador 5 years ago. He based 
this confidence, he said, on the “leadership 
which the people of the United States have 
already taken” to assist freedom-loving 
nations. 

Harriman's remarks were in an address 
delivered at the emergency conference of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

He said on the military side the United 
States must press forward unhesitatingly in 
the development of its own military strength 
and give help to other free countries who are 
prepared to do the same. 

“The free world cannot remain exposed,” 
he asserted. “The Kremlin will use force 
if it believes that victory is easy.” 

On the economic side, he continued, this 
country must continue to help other coun- 
tries develop their military potential and in- 
crease their productivity. 

Thirdly, he went on, free nations are 
fighting an “ideological battle—truth against 
false doctrine.” 

“We must expose the international Com- 
munist revolution for what it is, a reactionary 
counterrevolution,” he said. “Ours is the 
true reyolutionary cause for which man has 
struggled throughout the centuries—free- 
dom, dignity of the individual, the right of 
man to worship as he chooses, the state as 
the servant of the people.” 

He predicted it would be a long, arduous 
struggle but that with the growing strength 
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and unity of the free world “the rulers of the 
Kremlin will find greater and greater diffi- 
culty in keeping their unhappy people sub- 
jugated.” 

Harriman said Europe can supply more 
men for the western defense armies because 
of its greater population, but a major part 
of the equipment must come from our 
factories.” 


[From the New York Times] 


HARRIMAN CERTAIN ANTI-Reps WILL. WI 
TRUMAN ADVISER Says EFFORTS OF FREE 
WORLD Assure Him or ULTIMATE TRIUMPH 


Curcaco, February 25.—W. Averell Harri- 
man, special assistant to President Tru- 
man on foreign affairs, told a conference of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations today that the efforts of the free 
world had given him more faith now in its 
triumph against the tyranny of Communist 
imperialism than at any time in the past 5 

ears. 

i Mr. Harriman spoke at the opening of an 
emergency conference called by the associa- 
tion on “our responsibility for world leader- 
ship.” Some 300 delegates from about 85 
labor, religious, civic, racial, veteran, and 
service groups are attending the meeting, 
which will end Tuesday. 

“If we fully accept our responsibilities for 
world leadership on a global basis, if we act 
with wisdom and vigor, prepared to make 
present-day sacrifices for the cause of free- 
dom, there can be no doubt of the outcome,” 
Mr. Harriman said. 

He reviewed the policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union since their col- 
laboration in World War II, and declared 
that they moved to exactiy opposite posi- 
tions after the end of the war. 

“Soviet Communist imperialism has un- 
limited objectives—the domination of the 
world,” he said. He said, “This policy has 
been furthered by fomenting conflicts, sacri- 
ficing satellite nations, and keeping huge 
military forces to support Soviet puppets 
and intimidate Soviet neighbors. 

“The policies of the United States have 
been exactly the reverse—to build unity 
among nations for human welfare,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Harriman, who 5 years ago ended a 
tour as our Ambassador to Moscow, referred 
to our aid to Greece and Turkey, the Mar- 
shall plan, and our joining the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty organization as measures to with- 
stand the Soviet pressure, and declared: 

“In Western Europe the free people have 
taken the initiative and we are gaining the 
initiative in other parts of the world. The 
effect of the initiative in Europe has already 
penetrated the iron curtain in the defection 
of Yugoslavia. * * * This has been a 
major setback for the Kremlin.” 

Even in the east, our efforts on a program 
of rural rehabilitation under Economic Co- 
operation Administration auspices were too 
late to be effective in China. A similar pro- 
gram of improving the condition of peasants 
“is working in Formosa and is beginning to 
work in other eastern countries,” Mr. Harri- 
man said. 

Such a program “requires a minimum of 
money and a maximum of technical assist- 
ance,” he continued. 

“We are fighting an ideological battle— 
truth against false doctrine,” Mr. Harriman 
said. “We must expose the international 
Communist revolution for what it is, a re- 
actionary counterrevolution. * * * 

“The creed from Moscow that people are a 
mass, fit only to serve the state, is old stuff,” 
Mr. Harriman contended. “That concept 
has been beaten in the past by men who 
loved freedom. * It will be a long 
and arduous struggle. Unlike military con- 
flicts, ideological conflicts have never been 
settled by victory in battle on a given day. 
One concept grows in vitality, while the 
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other recedes and decays. I can only believe 
that “ the rulers of the Kremlin 
will find greater and greater difficulty in 
keeping their unhappy people subjugated.” 
RENTAL OF POST OFFICE BOXES 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, a few minutes 
ago the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Murray] made a splendid statement 
concerning legislation he is introducing 
today as chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee involving 
postal-rate increases that should have 
the support of <.ll Members of the House. 

During recent days every Member of 
Congress has received many letters in- 
volving wage increases for postal em- 
ployees as outlined by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. What concerns me, Mr. 
Speaker, is the ever-mounting deficiy of 
the Post Office Department. The Con- 
gress is largely responsible for this con- 
dition. The time has come when we 
should come to grips with this deficit 
and do all things necessary to balance 
the books. To this erd we should have 
the full cooperation of every employee 
of the postal service. 

I do not have the complete answer to 
this deficit Mr. Speaker, but I am pro- 
posing today a bill hat I have intro- 
duced which, if adopted, would achieve 
a saving of approximately $2,000,000 in 
the Post Office Department’s annual op- 
erating expenses in the rental of post 
Office call and lock boxes and drawers. 

The legislation proposed would re- 
quire the Post Office Department to rent 
its boxes on an annual rather than a 
quarterly basis. My bill, Mr. Speaker 
and ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
would eliminate three-fourths of the 
post office accounting transactions re- 
quired in the issuance of more than 12,- 
000,000 receipts annually for post office 
call and lock boxes and drawers. 

You would think perhaps that the 
revenue from rental boxes would not be 
of such importance as to make much dif- 
ference in the Department’s income. 
Allow me to point out that the income 
is substantial. Note these figures for 
the fiscal years indicated: 


T ie rea LE $12, 956, 245. 27 
He ELST ieee gvemenan ee (iain Y 13, 423, 492. 07 
I rea ia ki caesar eerie resins 13, 916, 146. 00 
A acrnon spe wegen 14, 407, 338. 09 


In view of the important factor these 
rental boxes play in the revenue of the 
Department I have recently completed 
a survey of the operation of 35 post 
offices throughout the country on this 
question of box rentals. 

These post offices are representative 
of the 42,000 post offices located in the 
United States. The survey included 
every section of the country, including 
the largest and smallest offices. 

The facts as developed are as follows: 

At the present time the postal laws 
and regulations prevent patrons from 
renting boxes on an annual basis. Let, 
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I was able to determine from the Post 
Office Department that many Federal 
agencies, field offices, and other bureaus 
require the local postmaster to rent to 
them on an annual basis instead of a 
quarterly basis. I approve of the plan 
and that is one reason why I think the 
plan should be made universal. 

Mr. Speaker, I addressed a personal 
letter to these 35 postmasters and re- 
quested the following information: 

The number of boxes in their post 
Offices. 

5 average turn-over during a quar- 

r. 

Amount of time that would be saved 
in the offices if the boxes were rented on 
an annual instead of a quarterly basis. 

Give me any additional information 
you think will be helpful in the study I 
am making that would involve the 
change-over from the rental on a quar- 
terly to an annual basis. 

Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, the findings indicate that 
the time savings per box range from 1 
minute per box to 12 minutes per box. 
There is this routine. Invoices must be 
prepared for each box on a special form. 
These invoices or notices must then be 
placed in each box. Then follows over 
a period of days the collection and issu- 
ance of individual receipts to each box 
holder. Occasionally the rent is not 
paid and the box is locked and this 
necessitates more time to unlock for a 
patron who eventually pays the rent. 
In various offices this work is carried on 
by the highest to the lowest paid em- 
ployee in the office, including the post- 
master. 

On the hours saved I give you a sample 
of certain places. The postmaster in 
Laurinburg, N. C., one of the first-class 
offices in my district, advised that if the 
boxes in his office were rented on an 
annual instead of a quarterly basis it 
would save 72 hours. In Raleigh and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., with some 1,900 
boxes each they would save 772 hours. 
In Mobile, Ala., the saving would be 250 
hours. The postmaster in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, indicated that there would be 
a saving of approximately 40 percent in 
clerical time. The Los Angeles, Calif., 
postmaster stated that his office, with 
14,860 boxes, would save 3,265 hours. 

Using these 35 post offices as an index, 
I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker and ladies 
and gentlemen, that if these boxes were 
rented on an annual instead of a quar- 
terly basis there would be an annual 
saving of over 3,864,000 man-hours. In 
view of the salary grades of the various 
types of people in a given office that at 
some time or another collect this quar- 
terly rental, including the postmaster, 
I feel conservative in my statement that 
these man-hours saved represent over 
$2,000,000. 

Now there may be some in the De- 
partment and there may be certain post- 
masters who do not wish to disturb the 
status quo. They may wish to go along 
and do things like grandpop did. But 
this survey reveals only one answer. The 
approach is sound because of what I have 
pointed out but also because of the fact 
that it was indicated from this survey 
that the turnover of boxes per quarter 
ranges from a low of 1 percent to a high 
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of 18 percent. The average would be 
2 percent. I contend that if rented on 
an annual basis the turnover would be 
less and the Department would save 
more revenue. 

In addition to the monetary saving, I 
point out the enormous saving in print- 
ing receipts and reports. As I previously 
stated, there are being issued over 12,- 
000,000 receipts annually. There are 
countless reports, filing, and other ad- 
ministrative details not covered in my 
survey but which are involved in this 
matter. 

Another interesting factor is the lon- 
gevity of box lessees. In my own cass, 
I have rented the samc lock drawer for 
over 20 years. Prior to the erection of 
the new post-office building in my town 
20 years ago, our family had rented the 
same box for more years than I can 
count. You will find this trend running 
through the entire country. 

The turnover in boxes likely is in the 
cheaper boxes but surely it would not be 
an inconvenience for these owners of 
boxes who pay from 10 cents a quarter to 
75 cents a quarter to pay on an annual 
basis. The principal revenue comes from 
the boxes and lock drawers that rent 
from $1 to $8 which are the top rentals, 
These higher priced boxes are rented by 
sundry firms and organizations through- 
out the country. They strongly support 
the move as will the patrons using the 
smaller priced box if the system is in- 
augurated. i 

The savings in time will be carried over 
into the operations of several million 
firms and business establishments that 
are required to write business checks 
four times a year. If paid on an annual 
basis much saving in bookkeeping and 
bank clearances is readily seen. 

Again, Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, I contend the 
approach is sound and that the pro- 
posed legislation should be seriously con- 
sidered, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. REGAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


THE TEN-MINUTE MEN 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in my home town of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., the junior chamber of commerce 
has formed an organization known as 
The Ten-Minute Men. This movement 
has mushroomed. It started in that 
active Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and was endorsed 
by the State junior chamber of com- 
merce, and now has been endorsed by 
the national junior chamber of com- 
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merce. They are really doing some good 
American work. 

The organization is dedicated to the 
belief that— 

If all thinking Americans invested at least 
10 minutes of their time each day in the 
future of our Nation—10 minutes of action 
spent in convincing other citizens that now 
is the time to return our Government to 
the “of, by, and for the people” principle, 


and to advise our legislators of this fact 


and our opinions—then, and only then, are 
we deserving of our heritage, and assured 
of the perpetuation of that heritage for our 
children. 


The Ten-Minute Men believe that if 
our people can be aroused and interested 
in our Government sufficiently to ex- 
press their opinion on the vital issues 
facing this Nation and to transmit that 
opinion to their Congressmen, that it 
will k2 the means of obtaining better 
legislation and of destroying an attitude 
of general public apathy. 

To be a Ten-Minute Man you must: 

First. Invest 10 minutes each day. 

Second. Enroll another Ten-Minute 
Man each day. 

Third. Keep advised about your Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth. Keep your Government ad- 
vised—write your Congressman. 

In the formative period of this or- 
ganization, Jaycee President John Ring, 
Jaycee Bob Elmore, and Jaycee Ted Gore 
came to Washington and discussed the 
merits of this organization and what it 
could mean to Americans with Senator 
Spessarp L. HoLLanp and myself. 

Both of us were impressed with the 
potentialities and possibilities of this 
10-minute plan and we are happy to see 
it. unfold its usefulness and grow, and 
grow, and grow. 

I might advise the membership of 
this House that the Ten-Minute Men 
have prepared a questionnaire touching 
upon our current national problems and 
each day we are receiving these ques- 
tionnaires answered by those interested 
in the workings of this democratic Gov- 
ernment. 

I shall have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the series of question- 
naires as they come in for your infor- 
mation and for such use by you as you 
may deem advisable. 


JENKINS ACT DECLARED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of the House will be glad 
to know that the Supreme Court on last 
Monday declared the Jenkins Act to be 
constitutional. 

This decision was handed down in the 
case of Consumers Mail Order Associa- 
tion against McGrath. The Court 
affirmed without written opinion the de- 
cision of the lower court which had gone 
into the law and the facts very com- 
pletely. 

The Jenkins Act is a law which Con- 
gress passed about a year ago and which 
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makes it unlawful to ship untaxed ciga- 
rettes into a State thereby unlawfully 
avoiding the payment of the State ciga- 
rette tax. 

All but three or four States have ciga- 
rette tax laws. The Jenkins law will 
greatly increase the State revenues, 
Ohio last year profited by nearly $409,000. 
New York no doubt profited by about 
$1,000,000. Oklahoma with a tax of 
about 4 cents a pack no doubt profited 
by about a million dollars. 

It is estimated that the cigarette boot- 
leggers located in only a few States have 
been beating the States out of about 
$30,000,000 a year. 

I am glad that the Congress saw fit to 
pass this legislation which stopped a 
colossal swindle and at the same time 
replenishes the revenues of the States 
which are always under a great financial 
strain. 


PROTECTING GREAT LAKES FISHERIES 
FROM THE SEA LAMPREY 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this period of national and international 
crisis, it is essential that we conserve all 
the foodstuffs we possibly can. Many 
of the Members, particularly the newer 
Members of the Congress, are not fa- 
miliar with the great battle we have in 
northern Michigan to rid our Great 
Lakes of the lamprey eel. The sea 
lamprey is a parasite which is attacking 
our fresh-water fish and a $3,500,000 in- 
dustry in the production of lake trout 
alone is being ruined because of this par- 
asite. I am today introducing a bill 
which will authorize the expenditure of a 
half a million dollars a year for further 
research and control to save this great 
industry which means so much to us in 
northern Michigan. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the photograph of 
the large fish, which the gentléman from 
Michigan is displaying, a life-size repro- 
duction of the sea lamprey? 

Mr. POTTER. No; this is a picture of 
the bait that we use to catch our trout. 


HOW TO FIGHT INFLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFF:AAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. EDWIN ArtHur HALL] 
spoke on a bill he introduced. You will 
find it on page 1606 of the RECORD. I 
will read just two paragraphs: 


No downward wage adjustment shall take 
effect as the result of this action. 


1951 


And further down he says: 


A roll-back to 1939 prices will put the 
country on its feet. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, my complaint is 
that the administration has been steal- 
ing the gentleman’s thunder for lo these 
many years. The President has com- 
plained of inflation but continues to 
pump money into circulation by increas- 
ing wages. I noticed in the paper this 
morning that the administration is to 
permit a 10-percent wage raise. Then 
the administration is backing the bill for 
an increase in pay of the postal em- 
ployees, and in fact all other Federal 
employees. Will some one please ex- 
plain how prices can be frozen without 
a wage freeze? The administration has 
the same idea as the gentleman from 
New York. They want to increase all 
compensation, and they want to roll 
back all prices. Just another version of 
the Brannan plan. How can I vote for 
those increases in postal and Federal em- 
ployees’ pay and still oppose inflation? 

I think the gentleman should go down 
and consult the White House about that 
and come back and give us the answer. 


ONE-PACKAGE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, ex- 
pended considerable time on the floor 
claiming that record economies were ef- 
fected through the one-package appro- 
priation bill last year, and berating the 
Republican members of the committee 
for supporting a Democratic motion in 
the committee to do away with the one- 
package bill. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri was unable to recall a statement 
he made bearing on the defeat of the 
one-package bill and appearing in the 
Washington Post of Tuesday, January 
30, 1951. I read from that day’s issue 
of the Post: 

The Missourian bitterly denounced the 
Democratic as well as the Republican leader- 
ship of the House for the upset. 

“The Democratic leadership upstairs does 
not represent the Democratic leadership on 
the committee,” Cannon told reporters. 

“We could have carried against Sam RAY- 
BURN, Democrat, of Texas, alone, or JOHN 
McCormack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
alone, or against Sam and Joe together. But 
we couldn't win against Sam RAYBURN, JOHN 
McCorMack, and Joe MARTIN, Republican, of 
Massachusetts.” 


And further on the story continued: 


Speaker RAYBURN told a press conference 
Cannon “had no question where I stood.” 

“I told him,” said RAYBURN, “I never was 
for a one-package bill, I didn’t say anything 
about it being tried out last year, but I 
thought it would prove a mistake.” y 

RAYBURN said he didn’t think the bill ac- 
complished any appreciable saving, “I didn't 
see it if it did,” he said. 
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DEPLETION ALLOWANCE FOR OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the petro- 
leum industry of our Nation, now en- 
gaged in the task of fulfilling its obli- 
gations to defense preparation, once 
again finds it necessary to lay aside its 
day-to-day problems to defend itself 
against an unwarranted and ill-advised 
attack against the very foundation of 
its success. I refer to the administra- 
tion’s continued efforts to arbitrarily re- 
duce the depletion rate which has been 
allowed in computing oil and gas taxes 
for the past quarter century. 

My district in Pennsylvania includes 
the oldest oil-producing area in the 
United States. Oil producers there are 
largely what the industry terms “strip- 
per well operators” meaning their prop- 
erties are on that economic line between 
profit and loss. Many thousands of 
acres of oil properties in western Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia are operated by costly secondary 
recovery methods which artificially force 
the oil to the surface. They are on the 
economic fence even with benefit of the 
present long-established rate of statu- 
tory depletion. The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s recommendation to reduce deple- 
tion would, if followed, mean the in- 
evitable abandonment of such proper- 
ties and thereby forever prevent the re- 
covery and use of that oil by man. 

Stripper-well oil production in my dis- 
trict employs thousands of technicians, 
researchers, engineers and oil-field work - 
ers. Yet my district is relatively un- 
important, To examine the disastrous 
effects of what is proposed by the ad- 
ministration it is necessary to multiply 
Pennsylvania stripper fields by hun- 
dreds. I am informed that an aggre- 
gate of more than 2,500,000 acres of oil 
lands in 22 States are now in the strip- 
per class. Eventually every oil field is 
reduced to stripper production. Such 
production accounts for more than 15 
percent of our national output in petro- 
leum. 

The stripper fields are operated for 
the most part by farmers, royalty own- 
ers, and individuals who acquire the 
properties after they have long since 
reached their economic limits by pri- 
mary methods. These operators neces- 
sarily expend huge sums to revive pro- 
duction by secondary means. They must 
drill costly input wells and install valu- 
able repressuring equipment that re- 
quires constant supervision by engineers. 
More than 550 such input wells were 
drilled in Pennsylvania in 1950. Much 
of this work was by experimentation and 
resulted in complete failure. 

Considering only the stripper fields of 
the Nation, the result of any reduction 
in the present rate of depletion would be 
a loss we cannot afford. Such action 
would be an outright sacrifice, for all 
time, of a large percent of our national 
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petroleum output: Would this be wise 
in this critical time in our history? 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about only 
one small phase of the over-all petro- 
leum picture, yet it represents so great 
a share of our national oil bank on 
which we must project our defense plans. 
It is unthinkable, in view of the fact that 
our capable tax writers so wisely refuted 
the same administration proposal only 
a year ago, that the Treasury would 
press this disastrous proposition to de- 
stroy the only means for recouping capi- 
tal which is so badly needed to explore 
for and develop new and greater re- 
serves of petroleum so essential to our 
national welfare. 

Statutory depletion as applied to oil 
and gas was incorporated in our tax laws 
at the present rate 25 years ago. The 
rate was not “arbitrarily” chosen as 
some misinformed persons say. It was 
fixed as a result of months of study of 
methods which would assure equitable 
taxation and at the same time provide 
essential incentive to search for new oil 
reserves. Congress has reviewed deple- 
tion on many occasions and each time 
has retained its reliance in the basic 
equity and justness of the present rate. 
In this time of national peril I believe. 
a reaffirmation of previous congressional 
policy in this matter is more mandatory 
than ever. 

Our country is indeed fortunate in 
that it has a productive oil industry for 
which there is no counterpart in the 
world. In my opinion, the wisdom of my 
colleagues and those who have preceded 
us here can claim much of the credit for 
that reality. We have been realistic 
about the hazards of this industry on 
which our society, our industrial prog- 
ress and our very sovereignty are de- 
pendent. We have fostered its growth 
for our own good. The rewards have 
been many. We have the world’s great- 
est abundance of petroleum products, 
available to all, and at a higher quality 
and a lower price than when statutory 
depletion was first legislated. 

We entered World War II with petro- 
leum supplies adequate to see us suc- 
cessfully through that great conflict. 
No gun, nor tank, nor plane wanted for 
lubrication or fuel. In the past 5 years 
the industry has added additional -bil- 
lions of barrels to our national reserves 
of oil. Thousands of dry holes have 
been drilled in the effort. They were 
drilled with capital created from sale 
of oil and necessarily exempt from tax- 
ation by our depletion law. In my 
opiniop, any reduction in the present 
rate of depletion would be immediately 
reflected in a decrease in our petroleum 
reserves rather than a build-up such as 
we have accrued since 1945. We cannot 
afford to allow that to happen. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am interested in 
maintaining a petroleum tax base which 
will assure an abundance of fuels and 
lubricants to our fighting men whenever 
and wherever needed, regardless of the 
scope of conflict in which we may find 
ourselves. To assure this I would place 
my faith in the method which has proved 
reliable. This is no time for experi- 
mentation, with statutes which have a 
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proven record of sound experience by 
which to gage the essential needs. Cer- 
tainly we cannot rely on oil supplies from 
outside this country. Such foreign sup- 
plies would be inaccessible because we 
simply could not rely on the transport 
of outside supplies even if their quantity 
were sufficient. World War II proved 
that conclusively. ; 
It is the duty of Congress to be sensi- 
tive to our dependency on our home sup- 
plies of petroleum. We are compelled to 
recognize the petroleum industry as one 
operated entirely by risk capital. We 
cannot escape the realization that any 
reduction in its capital can have no 
effect but to jeopardize our self-suffi- 
ciency as to this vital resource. A real- 
istic examination of this issue can leave 
no alternative but to reaffirm the present 
rate of statutory depletion. It is the 
only reliable assurance that the search 
for oil will go on; the only safeguard 
against depleting our defense fuel tanks. 


PROVIDING CRIMINAL JURISDICTION IN 
THE AIR OVER FEDERAL AREAS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two bills to close a gap 
in our criminal laws which has long been 
apparent. The first bill proposes to 
amend the United States Code to confer 
jurisdiction on Federal courts to punish 
crimes committed aboard an airplane 
belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment, a citizen, or a corporation created 
under the laws of the United States. 

The second bill would make it a crime 
for a person to damage or sabotage or 
attempt to damage or sabotage an air- 
craft with intent to endanger the safety 
of the aircraft or its passengers or 
cargo. 

With regard to crimes committed 
aboard an aircraft, the need for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction became obvious in the 
case of the United States of America 
against Diego Cordova and Benito San- 
tano in the District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York. Judge Harold 
M. Kennedy on March 17, 1950, found 
one of the defendants guilty of the acts 
of “striking, wounding, and beating, and 
simple assault,” of persons aboard a 
United States aircraft in flight over the 
high seas. He could not, howevg@’, im- 
pose the penalties prescribed in the 
criminal statutes for such cases, because 
of the lack of jurisdiction since the acts 
of which the defendant was found guilty 
were committed aboard an aircraft op- 
erating over the high seas. Federal 
criminal statutes cover only such acts 
committed aboard a United States reg- 
istered vessel on the high seas. Thus, it 
is evident from the opinion rendered by 
Judge Kennedy that a revision of the 
United States Criminal Code is neces- 
sary if such crimes are not to go un- 
punished. 

Specifically, this bill adds a new sub- 
section (5) to section 7 of title 18, United 
States Code, which would bring within 
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the meaning of the term “Special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States” the airspace under cer- 
tain circumstances. Aircraft would 
come under the jurisdiction of the United 
States when such aircraft belonged in 
whole or in part to the United States 
or any citizen thereof, or to any corpo- 
ration created by or under the laws of 
the United States, or any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession thereof, 
when such aircraft was within the spe- 
cial and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States and out of the jurisdiction 
of any particular State. Special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States is further defined as in- 
cluding the airspace above the land, the 
high seas or any other waters within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States and out of the juris- 
diction of any particular State. 

The second bill which would make it a 
crime to damage or sabotage or attempt 
to damage or sabotage an aircraft with 
intent to endanger the safety of the air- 
craft or its passengers or cargo would 
cover crimes such as those which made 
headlines not too long ago. The first 
notable instance in recent months oc- 
curred in Canada and resulted in the 
conviction of the defendant for the 
murder of his wife and the other un- 
fortunate travelers in the demolished 
airplane. The second example relates to 
the unsuccessful attempt by a husband 
to destroy the plane in which his wife 
and children were about to embark. 
Happily, the time bomb was discovered 
and murder prevented. The defendant 
was convicted on six counts of assault to 
murder under the provisions of a Cali- 
fornia statute. However, there is no 
Federal statute which could adequately 
cover such a crime if it were committed 
outside the jurisdiction of a particular 
State. 


My bill pertinent to this situation pro- 


poses the addition of a new chapter 2 
to title 18, United States Code, stating 
that anyone who sets fire to or tampers 
with any of the component parts of an 
aircraft or places explosives in such air- 
craft while within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, with intent to endanger 
the safety of the aircraft, its cargo, or 
passengers shall be fined $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 20 years, or both. 
Should such an act result in the death 
of any person the responsible party shall 
be subject to the death penalty or im- 
prisonment for life, if so directed by a 
jury. These penalties apply whether 
the injury or danger is intended to take 
place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States or after the aircraft shall 
have departed therefrom. 

In this national emergency, failure to 
modernize our criminal code to give 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts in such 
cases of violence and sabotage would be 
highly negligent. The existence of such 
a Federal law on the books would act 
as a powerful deterrent to any person 
contemplating such a dastardly crime 
in the future. The very nature of such 
a crime is particularly heinous because 
of the danger to innocent persons who 
happen to be traveling in the same air- 
craft. Particularly during such crucial 
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times as these, high ranking military 
men, Government officials, and key 
civilians use the airlines on critical busi- 
ness extensively. Systematic sabotage 
of these planes could cripple our present 
defense effort ac severely as destruction 
of our military aircraft in battle. We 
must take every step to prevent such an 
eventuality. I am convinced that these 
bills would give the Federal courts the 
authority they should have to cope with 
these dangerous lawbreakers who may 
operate with impunity under present 
circumstances. 


FREEZING IN THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF DOCTORS, NURSES, AND 
HOSPITAL TECHNICIANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a bill that I am introducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill which. 
would give military status to doctors, 
nurses, and hospital technicians in the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has already lost 
to the armed services about a thousand 
doctors, nurses, and technicians. As a 
result they are closing hospitals. They 
are giving the veterans inferior care. 
During World War II such a freeze was 
authorized in order to keep the neces- 
sary number of doctors in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The copy of my bill which is an amend- 
ment to Public Law 293 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress follows: 


A bill to amend “An act to establish a De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration” to authorize the 
President to utilize certain units of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Veterans’ Administration during pe- 
riods of emergency or war 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
act of January 3, 19346, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Persons appointed to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery shall be 
subject to the provisions of and entitled to 
the benefits under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 22, 1920, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 691) unless such person elects mili- 
tary retirement benefits pursuant to service 
rendered under subsection (b) hereof, 

“(b) From and after the date of this 
amendatory act and until otherwise provided 
by Executive order of the President, and in 
time of war or of emergency proclaimed by 
the President, he may utilize any units of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Veterans’ Administration to such extent 
and in such manner as shall in his judgment 
promote the interest of disabled veterans, 
and during such periods such units of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery shall 
constitute a branch of the military forces 
of the United States and be subject to the 
Articles of War and the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, and the personnel of such 
units shall be entitled to all rights, privileges, 
and benefits, except pay and allowances, pro- 
vided for those in the active military serv- 
ice: Provided, That for the purposes of this 
section each member of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery shall be deemed to 
have a rank or grade commensurate with the 
civilian pay which he is now or may here- 
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after be entitled: Provided further, That 
during such periods or parts thereof, such 
personnel shall continue to operate as part 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
in the Veterans’ Administration except to 
the extent that the President may direct as 
Commander in Chief.” 


I think there will be no objection to 
the bill; I believe it will pass. I have 
taken the matter up with the National 
Defense Office also and find great sym- 
pathy to the proposition. 

It is very unfair to draft our young 
men to fight and then when the war is 
over neglect and cast them aside. That 
is the barbaric way of doing it, not the 
American way. 


INFLATION CONTROL—FOOD PRICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the wage- 
stabilization decision announced this 


morning will not succeed unless real 


price stabilization accompanies it; yet 
price stabilization remains shackled by 
the “sacred cow” provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act insofar as agri- 
cultural commodities and food prices are 
concerned. Director DiSalle wires me in 
just so many words that “OPS cannot 
place ceiling prices on foods or agricul- 
tural commodities that are below parity 
because of the restrictions in the act.” 
Legislation is pending to change those 
restrictions but cannot get a hearing be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee unless the administration pushes 
the button. 

My bill, House bill 1778, seeks to estab- 
lish the standard for price stabilization 
at the actual support price of commodi- 
ties under the price-support program, 
thereby cutting the price-stabilization 
basis to 90 percent of parity for the six 
basic commodities and to lower percent- 
ages of parity for the approximately 70 
other commodities under the support 
program and still selling under 100 per- 
cent of parity. 

By failing to press for such amend- 
ment in the face of its own prediction 
that food prices will rise before the mid- 
dle of the year by as much as they have 
already risen since the Korean operation 
began the administration invalidates its 
own price stabilization efforts. 

The whole problem bears very heavily 
on city dwellers. Consumers’ food 
prices are estimated to be up 8 percent 
over what they were when the Korean 
action started. And food is allocated a 
weight of nearly 40 percent in the cost 
of living index. As compared with this 
rise in food the consumers’ price index 
for all items generally is up about 5 
percent. 

I would like to make a special appeal 
to those who represent farm areas. The 
current buyers’ strike on meats in New 
York is not capricious but a deep and 
sincere protest by the people. Govern- 
ment parity price floors and guaranties 
are not involved. They would continue 
anyhow. But if farm-area members 
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would join city members to unshackle 
now the power to really halt inflation 
in food prices it would be the greatest 
long-range good-will action for the con- 
tinuance of Government aid to farm 
prices that they could possibly take. 

Price stabilization controls are only a 
halt to let the basic steps of increased 
production, credit control, adequate tax- 
ation and governmental economy, which 
are the real inflation controls, manifest 
their effects. These will be just as benef- 
icent for the farmer as for the city 
worker and employee. It is not how 
many dollars we have but what they will 
buy that really counts both in the city 
and on the farm. 

The monthly letter of the National 
City Bank of New York for February 
1951 says on this subject: 

EXEMPTIONS WEAKEN CONTROLS 

Price-control problems are further com- 
plicated by the fact that under the terms 
of the Defense Production Act ceilings can- 
not be placed on agricultural products at 
less than (1) the current parity or (2) the 
pre-Korean price, whichever is higher. This 
compels the exemption from the blanket 
order of most farm products, the excep- 
tions being wool, mohair, cotton, beef, lamb 
and pork, cottonseed, flue-cured tobacco, 
rice and prunes. Prices of meat animals, 
being above parity, could be frozen under 
the law but the decision is to place the ceil- 
ings on meat directly. Livestock prices 
therefore are indirectly frozen. But feed- 
stuffs are free to advance, and the livestock 
industry thus can be squeezed. Grains, 
dairy products, most types of tobacco, and 
fruits and vegetables are free to rise, and 
if they do the processed foods made from 
them will have to rise also. 

Because of these statutory provisions and 
the relief that will have to be granted in 
other fields, the cost of living plainly can 
rise further. If it does the pressures for 
equivalent wage increases—guaranteed in 
many cases by the escalator clauses effec- 
tive if the cost of living index rises—can 
be expected to push wages upward. Tem- 
porarily, wages also have been frozen, but a 
solid freeze is by common consent imprae- 
ticable, and adjustments will have to be made 
to keep production going. 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I had not intended to proceed 
for 1 minute, but the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York necessitate a re- 
ply. 

I doubt if the gentleman knows that 
even if we do push farm commodities, 
each and every one of them, up to par- 
ity, it will result in a total of only 2 per- 
cent rise in the living cost of the people 
of America; yet the gentleman’s people, 
the union men, are quibbling and quar- 
reling with the administration because 
they are not permitted to have more 
than a 10-percent rise in the proposed 
wage-freeze ceiling. I think he should 
be logical in his conclusions and remem- 
ber that all groups have a right to a 
square deal, 
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ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper arti- 
cle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
perfectly proper that the searing white 
light of merciless publicity be turned on 
Government waste. On the other hand, 
when we find a public servant whose 
goal is thrift, that man should be com- 
mended. For this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee, I want personally and 
publicly to commend Lt. Col. Benjamin 
F. Stahl, Jr., of Fort Riley, Kans., whose 
goal is thrift and who is making a re- 
markable showing in saving the tax- 
payers’ money. The following newspa- 
per article from the Kansas City Star 
tells the entire story. This program not 
only saves dollars, it has a practical 
value which can be well used in the field. 
I trust that others in the military—and 
civilian—service will see in this program 
an example to follow. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


THRIFT Is THE ORDER—A Fort RILEY, KANS., 
OFFICER Is DEVOTEE OF ECONOMY—SPECIAL= 
IST SCHOOLS COMMANDED BY LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL Use REFURBISHED EQUIPMENT 
SALVAGED From JUNK 

(By Clay Gowran) 

Fort RILEY, Kans., February 24.—March 
15 is getting close, so it will do all you tax- 
Payers good to hear about Lt. Col. Benjamin 
F. Stahl, Jr., 44, of Kenosha, Wis. 

Colonel Stahl, a lanky veteran who com- 
mands a complicated training unit in this 
historic post, operates on the daring theory 
that his job not only is to turn out good 
soldiers, but to save every dime he can in 
the process. He and his men accomplish 
this by scrounging, improving, and elbow 
grease. 

FORMER AIDE IN CHINA 

Here's how it works: Two and one-half 
years ago the colonel, straight from duty 
as cavalry adviser to the Chinese Army, was 
assigned here to command the Thirty-fifth 
Field Artillery Battalion, which was to estab- 
lish a set of specialist schools for the train- 
ing of typists, clerks, motor mechanics, cooks, 
truck drivers, radio operators, and field wire- 
men. 

Nobody told Colonel Stahl how the schools 
were to be established the Army doesn’t 
work like that—so he did the job his own 
way. Instead of requisitioning a million 
doll_rs’ worth of equipment, he visited Fort 
Riley’s salvage dumps. 

Today this writer toured the schools, 
where 1,700 soldiers are taking the courses. 
In 6 years around American installations I 
never have seen a dollar stretched so far. 

Take the typist school. A big plywood 
signboard from the salvage dump has been 
turned into a giant typewriter keyboard. 
When an instructor presses the key on a 
real keyboard, also salvage, the corresponding 
key on the big board lights up. It helps to 
turn typists out in a hurry. 


A SAVING OF $485 

“Unfortunately, we did have to buy sockets 
and bulbs to wire that board,” Colonel Stahl 
said. “It cost us $15.” 

He didn’t say it, but try to buy a dupli- 
cate for $500. 

Training units normally expect to spend 
thousands of dollars for charts, diagrams, 
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and other instructional signs. Colonel Stahl 
found a soldier good at drawing and another 
good at printing; he bought rolls of cheap 
wrapping paper and conducts his own sign 
business. 

The prize exhibit in money saving is the 
mechanic school. Here jeep and truck mo- 
tors rusting away on the salvage dumps have 
been cleaned to newness, mounted on home- 
made iron stands, and thereby turned into 
first-rate equipment for teaching automotive 
mysteries. 

Two of Colonel Stahl's top instructors have 
even turned two cast-off motors into demon- 
stration models by cutting away the sides of 
engine blocks. 

In the maintenance building of the me- 
chanics’ school discarded food-ration pans 
serve as oil catchers under engines. Oil 
drums, cut in half and painted, make fine 
basins for washing parts. A former tool shed 
now is a cheerful, brightly painted classroom. 


VARIETY OF USES 


Fort Riley’s salvage dump, plus paint and 
hard work, has produced other miracles. 
Discarded kitchen tables now are fine me- 
chanics’ benches; old automobile seats make 
comfortable sofas in day rooms; old ice- 
boxes buried in the ground have become ex- 
cellent paint lockers; a cast-off water tank, 
mounted on wheels, becomes a sprinkler to 
hold down the dust this summer. 

Also, throughout the entire Thirty-fifth 
Battalion area, discarded ammunition boxes 
have been taken apart and their lumber 
turned into barracks partitions. 

“We also have many lawnmowers we picked 
up on the dump,” Colonel Stahl said. “They 
apparently had been discarded as unusable, 
but they certainly cut a lot of grass here last 
summer.” 

In the tool instruction building of the 
mechanics’ school are two big demonstration 
signboards which also are the colonel’s idea. 
One is the “horrible example,” and attached 
to it are a score of tools broken by careless 
handling. The other is covered with new 
tools with various parts—tips of delicate 
wrenches, lean sections of hammer shafts, 
lenses of trouble lamps—painted red. 


HEED SAFETY RULES 


“The red indicates the parts easily dam- 
aged,” Colonel Stahl said. “Before a man 
handles tools, he learns here how to take 
care of them.” 

Twice a week, Colonel Stahl inspects the 
post salvage dump. A Cavalry officer him- 
self, he makes the visits reconnaissance mis- 
sions. 

“If I see anything usable, I get to the near- 
est telephone, and down comes a truck,” he 
explained. Then the article, whatever it is, 
lands in our treasure house.” This “treasure 
house” contained, when this writer saw it, 
such items as tent poles, torn tents, rusty 
fence wire, odd bits of iron, broken mess 
tables, tired-looking automobile engines, 
sacging steel army cots, and all sorts of other 
junk. 

“It looks like nothing now,” Colonel Stahl 


said. “But we'll find a way it can be used. 
Then, cleaned and painted, you won't 
know it.” 


“There’s more than just saving money 
in all this,” he said. “Putting this stuff 
back into use teaches men ingenuity and 
enterprise, both of which have been sadly 
neglected for a long time.” 

Colonel Stahl, who has been in the Army 
since 1940, operated a flying school and a 
farm real-estate business in Kenosha before 
entering the service. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Reece of Tennessee addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


INTERSTATE COMPACT BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY FOR MUTUAL 
MILITARY AID 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a bill which I 
am today introducing, and an explana- 
tion of it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have this day introduced for appro- 
priate reference a bill granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to an in- 
terstate compact, negotiated and en- 
tered into between the States of New 
York and New Jersey, relating to mu- 
tual military aid in an emergency. I 
am inserting as part of my remarks un- 
der consent heretofore given the follow- 
ing statement: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE REED or New 
York RELATIVE To INTERSTATE COMPACT 
FOR MUTUAL AID IN AN EMERGENCY 


On the 12th of December 1950, Governor 
Dewey and Governor Driscoll, on behalf of 
their respective States, entered into a com- 
pact for mutual military aid. 

The compact by its terms, does not be- 
come effective until approved by the legis- 
latures of the signatory States and the con- 
sent of Congress granted. Other States may 
become party to the compact (art. II). The 
compact has been approved by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Jersey (ch. 2 of 
the Public Laws of 1951; approved Febru- 
ary 1, 1951) and the Legislature of the State 
of New York (ch. 16, sec. 7, Laws of 1951; 
approved February 16, 1951). The New Jer- 
sey compact was approved by a unanimous 
vote of both houses of the legislature. The 
New York compact was unanimously ap- 
proved in the assembly, and was approved 
by a vote of 34 to 1 in the senate. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPACT 


The purpose of the compact is to provide 
for the joint use of the military forces of 
the party States in case of an emergency. 
This emergency is defined to include inva- 
sion or other hostile action, disaster, or in- 
surrection. The military missions provided 
for, in such a contingency, would include, 
among other things, the protection of inter- 
state bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, and 
all other vital installations, plants, and facil- 
ities, as well as the military support of civil 
defense agencies. Provision is also made 
for fresh pursuit of enemy forces across 
State lines (art. I). 

A committee for mutual military aid is 
established to make plans for the employ- 
ment of military forces pursuant to the com- 
pact (art. III). Such plans must be inte- 
grated with the emergency plans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States (art. IV). 

In case of an emergency, the Governor of 
a signatory State may request the assistance 
of the military forces of another signatory 
State to carry out the purposes set forth 
above and the compact provides a procedure 
for the recall of such forces (art. IV). 

Reciprocal legal protection for military 
forces while engaged in military duties be- 
yond the borders of their home States is 
provided (art. VI). In addition provision 
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is made for the sharing of costs and expenses 
arising out of the operation of the compact 
(art. VII). 

It should be noted that the agreement 
provides a legal basis for the military pro- 
tection of interstate bridges and tunnels by 
State forces. Representatives of First Army 
Headquarters have requested the aid of State 
forces in carrying out this mission. 


The text of chapter 16 of the Laws of 
1951 of the State of New York, is as 
follows: 

(Ch. 16) 

An act to amend the military law, in relation 
to the militia and to approve an interstate 
compact for mutual military aid in an 
emergency, entered into by the Governor 
with the Governor of the State of New 
Jersey 
The people of the State of New York, 

represented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

Section 1. Subdivision 5 of section 1 of the 
military law, as added by chapter 825 of the 
laws of 1950, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“5. Except as to military courts, the terms 
‘military’ and ‘military and naval’ shall mean 
army or land, air or air force, and navy or 
naval,” 

Sec. 2.. Sections 2 and 6 of such law, as 
added by chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, 
are hereby amended to read, respectively, as 
follows: 

“Src. 2. Militia of the State; division and 
composition: The militia of the State shall 
be divided into the organized militia, the 
State reserve list, the State retired list, and 
the unorganized militia. The organized 
militia shall be composed of an army na- 
tional guard and an air national guard which 
forces together with an inactive national 
guard shall comprise the New York National 
Guard; the New York Naval Militia; the New 
York guard whenever such a State force shall 
be duly organized and such additional forces 
as may be created by the Governor, 

“The unorganized militia shall consist of 
all able-bodied male residents of the State 
between the ages of 17 and 45 who are not 
serving in any force of the organized militia 
or who are not on the State reserve list or 
the State retired list and who are or who have 
declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States, subject, however, to 
such exemptions from military duty as are 
created by the laws of the United States. 

“The State reserve list and the State re- 
tired list shall include the persons who are 
lawfully carried thereon on the effective 
date of this act, and such persons who may 
be transferred thereto or placed thereon by 
the Governor in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“The terms ‘organized militia,’ ‘all or any 
part of the organized militia, ‘organized 
militia or any part thereof,’ and ‘organized 
militia or any force thereof,’ whenever used 
in this chapter, unless a different meaning 
is plainly required by the context, shall 
be deemed to include any unit, component, 
element, headquarters, staff, or cadre thereof, 
as well as any member or members. 

“Sec, 6. Ordering organized militia into 
active State service: 1. The Governor shall 
have power, in case of invasion, disaster, 
insurrection, riot, breach of the peace, or 
imminent danger thereof, to order into the 
active service of the State for such period, to 
such extent and in such manner as he may 
deem necessary all or any part of the organ- 
ized militia. Such power shall include the 
power to order the organized militia or any 
part thereof to function under the opera- 
tional control of the United States Army, 
Navy, or Air Force commander in charge of 
the defense of any area within the State 
which is invaded or attacked or is or may 
be threatened with invasion or attack, 
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“2. Upon the request of either the sheriff 
of a county or the mayor of a city, when- 
ever it shall be made to appear to the gov- 
ernor that there is a breach of the peace, 
riot, resistance to process of this State or 
disaster or imminent danger thereof, the 
Governor may order into the active service 
of the State, for such period, to such extent 
and in such manner as he may deem neces- 
sary all or any part of the organized militia. 
The compensation of all officers and enlisted 
men, while on duty or assembled pursuant 
to this subdivision, and all expenses incurred 
in connection with such duty or as a result 
thereof shall be paid in the manner pre- 
scribed by section 211 of this chapter.” 

Sec. 3. Such law is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new section, to be section 
G-a, to follow section 6, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6-a. Organizations and volunteers 
from the unorganized militia: To the ex- 
tent permitted by the Constitution of the 
United States, the Governor may, at any time, 
order, authorize or recognize such organiza- 
tions of the unorganized militia, or of des- 
ignated classes thereof, or of volunteers 
therefrom, as he may deem to be for the 
public interest, and may prescribe there- 
for such parts of the regulations governing 
the organized militia as may be applicable 
thereto or establish such regulations there- 
for, or both, as he may deem proper. The 
Governor may, at any time, provide for the 
separate organization, or authorize the en- 
listment in organizations of the unorganized 
militia, of persons volunteering for such 
service, not otherwise subject to military 
duty under section 2 of this chapter.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 7, 12, and 22 of such law, 
as added by chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, 
are hereby amended to read, respectively, as 
follows: 

“Src. 7. Draft of unorganized militia: 1. 
Whenever it shall be necessary in case of 
invasion, disaster, insurrection, riot, breach 
of the peace or imminent danger thereof or 
to maintain the organized militia or any 
force thereof at the number required: for 
public safety or prescribed by the laws of 
the United States, the Governor may call 
for and accept from the unorganized militia 
as many volunteers as are required for serv- 
ice in the organized militia or he may direct 
the members of the unorganized militia or 
such of them as may be necessary to be 
drafted into the organized militia or any 
force thereof. 

“2. Whenever it shall be necessary in case 
of invasion, disaster, insurrection, riot, 
breach of the peace, or imminent danger 
thereof, the Governor may direct the mem- 
bers of the unorganized militia or such of 
them as may be necessary to be drafted 
under such regulation as he may prescribe 
into the active service of the State, to serve 
as directed by him.” 

“Sec. 12. Vice chief of staff to the Gov- 
ernor. There shall be a vice chief of staff 
to the Governor who shall serve as such at 
the pleasure of the Governor. The vice chief 
of staff shall be appointed by the Governor 
from among the commissioned officers on 
the active list of the organized militia upon 
the recommendation of the chief of staff and, 
while holding such title, shall have the rank 
of a general officer or flag officer. He shall 
have such duties as may be prescribed by 
the chief of staff and shall act in place of 
the chief of staff during his absence or dis- 
ability. 

“Sec. 22. Service without the State: The 
Governor may order the organized militia or 
any part thereof to serve outside of the bor- 
ders of this State or of the United States in 
order to perform military duty of every de- 
scription and to participate in parades, re- 
views, cruises, conferences, encampments, 
maneuvers or other training, and to partic- 
ipate in small arms and other military com- 
petitions and to attend service schools.” 
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Sec. 5. Such law is hereby amended by 
inserting therein a new section, to be section 
22-a, to follow section 21, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22-a. Compacts for military aid: 1. a. 
With the prior or subsequent consent of the 
Congress of the United States, the Governor 
is authorized to enter into, amend, supple- 
ment, and implement agreements or com- 
pacts with the executive authorities of other 
States and the Dominion of Canada and 
any of the Provinces thereof, providing for 
mutual military aid, and matters incidental 
thereto, in case of invasion or other hostile 
action, disaster, insurrection, or imminent 
danger thereof. 

“b. Such agreements or compacts may in- 
clude but shall not be limited to provisions 
for joint military action against a common 
enemy; for the protection of bridges, tun- 
nels, ferries, pipelines, communication facili- 
ties, and other vital installations, plants, and 
facilities; for the military support of civil 
defense agencies; for the fresh pursuit, by 
the organized militia or military forces or 
any part thereof of a signatory into the juris- 
diction of any other signatory, of persons 
acting or appearing to act in the interest of 
an enemy government or seeking or appear- 
ing to seek to overthrow the Government of 
the United States or of any signatory; for 
the powers, duties, rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the members of the organized 
militia or military forces of any signatory 
while so engaged outside their own jurisdic- 
tion; for such other matters as are of a mili- 
tary nature, or incidental thereto, and which 
the Governor may deem necessary or proper 
to promote the health, safety, and welfare of 
the people of this State; for the allocation 
of all costs and expenses arising from the 
planning and operation of such agreements 
or compacts. 

“2. Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed or interpreted as expressing a 
limitation, directly or indirectly, of the 
power of the Governor to enter into, and to 
amend or supplement, such compacts, with 
legal force and effect and without the legis- 
lative authorization expressed herein.” 

Sec. 6. Section 23 of such law, as added by 
chapter 825 of the laws of 1950, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. Application of this chapter to 
service without the State: The provisions 
of this chapter shall apply to the members 
of the organized militia while serving with- 
out the State and while going to and re- 
turning from such service without the State 
in like manner and to the same extent as 
while serving within the State. Courts- 
martial and courts of inquiry may be con- 
vened and held in units of the organized 
militia while serving without the State with 
the same jurisdiction and powers of pun- 
ishments as if held within the State and 
offenses committed without the State may 
be tried and punished either without the 
State or within the State.” 

Sec. 7. The compact for mutual military 
aid in an emergency, entered into by the 
Governor on the 12th day of December 1950, 
with the Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey, as hereinafter repeated, is hereby ap- 
proved according to its terms and notwith- 
standing any defect, irregularity, or omission 
of any lawful requirement or lack of statu- 
tory authority therefor, is hereby legalized, 
ratified, and confirmed and the provisions of 
such compact shall have full force and 
effect: 


“AN INTERSTATE COMPACT FOR MUTUAL MILI- 
TARY AID IN AN EMERGENCY 
“Article I 

“1. The purposes of this compact are: 

“a. to provide for mutual military aid and 
assistance in an emergency by the military 
forces of a signatory State to the military 
forces of the other signatory States or of the 
United States, including among other mili- 
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tary missions, the protection of interstate 
bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, communi- 
cations facilities, and other vital installa- 
tions, plants and facilities; and the military 
support of civil-defense agencies; 

b. to provide for the fresh pursuit in case 
of an emergency, by the military forces or 
any part or member thereof of a signatory 
State into another State, of insurrectionists, 
saboteurs, enemies, or enemy forces or per- 
sons seeking or appearing to seek to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
or of a signatory State; 

“c. to make provision for the powers, 
duties, rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the members of the military forces of a sig- 
natory State while so engaged outside of their 
own States. 

“2. a. ‘Emergency’ as used in this com- 
pact shall mean and include invasion or 
other hostile action, disaster, insurrection, or 
imminent danger thereof. 

“b. ‘State’ as used in this compact shall 
include any signatory State. 

“(c) ‘Military forces’ as used in this com- 
pact shall include the organized militia, or 
any force thereof, of a signatory State. 


“Article II 


“This compact shall become effective as to 
the signatory States when the legislatures 
thereof have approved it and when the Con- 
gress has given its consent either before or 
after the date hereof. Any State not a party 
to this compact at the date hereof may be- 
come a party hereto. 


“Article III 


“The governor of each signatory State or 
his designated military representative shall 
constitute the committee for mutual mili- 
tary aid for the signatory States. It shall be 
the duty of the committee for mutual mili- 
tary aid to make joint plans for the employ- 
ment of the military forces of the signatory 
States for mutual military aid and assistence 
in case of emergency. 


“Article IV 


“1. It shall be the duty of each signatory 
State to integrate its plan for the employ- 
ment of its military forces in case of emer- 
gency with the joint plans recommended by 
the committee for mutual military aid and 
with the emergency plans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

“2. In case of emergency, upon the request 
of the governor of a signatory State, the 
governor of each signatory State, to the ex- 
tent consistent with the needs of his own 
State, shall order its military forces or such 
part thereof as he, in his discretion, may find 
necessary, to assist the military forces of the 
requesting State in order to carry out the 
purposes set forth in this compact. In such 
case, it shall be the duty of the governor of 
each signatory State receiving such a request 
to issue the necessary orders for such use of 
the military forces of his State without the 
borders of his State and to direct the com- 
mander of such forces to place them under 
the operational control of the commander 
of the forces of the requesting States or of 
the United States which may be engaged in 
meeting the emergency. 

“3. The governor of any signatory State, in 
his discretion, may recall the military forces 
of his State serving without its borders or 
any part or any member of such forces. 


“Article V 


“In case of an emergency, any unit or 
member of the military forces of a signatory 
State which has been ordered into active 
service by the Governor may upon order of 
the officer in immediate command thereof 
continue beyond the borders of his own 
State into another signatory State in fresh 
pursuit of insurrectionists, saboteurs, ene- 
mies or enemy forces or persons seeking or 
appearing to seek to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any one of 
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the signatory States, until they are appre- 
hended by such unit or member. Any such 
person who shall be apprehended or captured 
in a signatory State by a unit or member of 
the military forces of another signatory 
State shall without unnecessary delay be 
surrendered to the military or police forces 
of the State in which he is taken or to the 
forces of the United States. Such surrender 
shall not constitute a waiver by the State 
of the military forces making the capture, of 
its right to extradite or prosecute such per- 
sons for any crime committed in that State. 


“Article VI 


“1. Whenever the military forces or any 
part thereof of any signatory State are en- 
gaged outside of their own State in carrying 
out the purposes of this compact, the indi- 
vidual members of such military forces so 
engaged shall not be liable, civilly or crimi- 
nally, for any act or acts done by them in 
the performance of their duty. 

“2. The individual members of such forces 
shall have the same powers, duties, rights, 
privileges, and immunities as the members of 
the military forces of the State in which they 
are engaged, but in any event, 

“3. Each signatory State shall save harm- 
less any member of its military forces wher- 
ever serving and any member of the military 
forces of any other signatory State serving 
within its borders for any act or acts done by 
them in the performance of their duty while 
engaged in carrying out the purposes of this 
compact. 

“Article VII 


“1, Each signatory State shall provide, in 
the same amounts and manner as if they 
were on duty within their own State, for the 
pay and allowances of the personnel of its 
military forces, and for the medical and hos- 
pital expenses, disability and death benefits, 
pensions and funeral expenses of wounded, 
injured, or sick personnel and of dependents 
or representatives of deceased personnel of 
its military forces, in case such personnel 
shall suffer wounds, injuries, disease, disa- 
bility, or death while engaged without the 
State pursuant to this compact and while 
going to and returning from such other sig- 
natory State. Each signatory State shall 
provide in the same amounts and manner as 
if they were on duty within their own State 
for the logistical support and for other costs 
and expenses of its military forces while en- 
gaged without the State pursuant to this 
compact and while going to and returning 
from such other signatory State. 


“2. Any signatory State rendering outside 


aid in case of insurrection or disaster not the 
result of invasion or hostile action, shall, if 
it so elects, be reimbursed by the signatory 
State receiving such aid for the pay and al- 
lowances of its personnel, logistical support, 
and all other costs and expenses referred to 
in section 1 of this article and incurred in 
connection with the request for aid. Such 
election shall be exercised by the Governor 
of the aiding State presenting a statement 
and request for reimbursement of such costs 
and expenses to the Governor of the request- 
ing State. 
“Article VIII 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict the poer of any 
signatory State in case of an emergency af- 
fecting that State only, to provide for the 
internal defense of any part of the territory 
of said State or for the protection and con- 
trol of any bridge, tunnel, ferry, installation, 
plant, or facility, or any part thereof, within 
the borders of such State or to prohibit the 
enforcement of any laws, rules, and regula- 
tions or the execution of any plan with re- 
gard thereto. 

“Article IX 


“This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding on each signatory State until 
the legislature or the governor of such State 
gives notice of withdrawal therefrom. Such 
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notice of withdrawal shall not be effective 
until 6 months after said notice has been 
given to the governor of each of the other 
signatory States. 

In witness whereof, the States whose gov- 
ernors have signed below have become par- 
ties to this compact. 

“December 12, 1950. 

“Approved December 11, 1950. 

“NATHANIEL L, GOLDSTEIN, 
“Attorney General of the State of 
New York. 
“By WENDELL P. Brown, 
“Solicitor General. 
“THOMAS E. DEWEY, 
“Governor of New York. 
“Attest: 
“THOMAS J. WARREN, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New York. 
“ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, 
“Governor of New Jersey. 
“Approved December 11, 1950. 


4 W. J. DOUGHERTY, 


“For the State Comptroller. 

“Approved December 12, 1950. 

“THEODORE D. PARSONS, 
“Attorney General of the State of 
New Jersey. 
“By LEON S. MILMED, 
“Deputy Attorney General 
Counsel to the Governor. 
“Approved December 12, 1950. 
“J. LINDSAY DE VALLIERE, 
“Director, Division. of Budget and 
Accounting and State Comp- 
troller of the State of New 
Jersey. 

“By the Governor: 

“Lioyp B. MARSH, 
“Secretary of State of the State of 
New Jersey.” 

Sec. 2. Without further submission of the 
compact the consent of Congress is given to 
any State to become a party to it in accord- 
ance with its terms. 

Sec, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the job of 
reorganizing our Government must be 
finished before it is too late. 

The Eightieth Congress recognized the 
fact that the ever-expanding bureau- 
cratic Government was sapping the vi- 
tality and strength of our people through 
duplications, overlapping, red tape, and 
waste so prevalent in the one thousand 
eight hundred-odd bureaus and agencies 
of the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. The Hoover Commission was set 
up to correct this dangerous trend. The 
Commission went after the facts. It en- 
listed the services of the Nation’s fore- 
most experts in every line. After 2 years, 
the Commission made its report and 
recommendations to the Eighty-first 
Congress. Without curtailing one iota 
of service, the Commission found that by 
cutting the fat out of Government a 
five- to six-billion-dollar saving could be 
made. The Commission ceased to exist 
under the law after the submission of its 
report and recommendations to the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Although the Eighty- first Congress did 
adopt a few of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, which resulted in the sav- 


and 
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ing of approximately $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually, the major money-saving recom- 
mendations were left untouched. 

Today, when peace or war is hanging 
in the balance and the country is faced 
with raising the largest budget in his- 
tory, no time can be lost in completing 
the job of the reorganization of our Gov- 
ernment which was started by the 
Eightieth Congress. Never before in the 
history of our country has there been a 
greater need for a strong and efficient 
Government to meet any emergency. 
Strong opposition will greet the remain- 
ing recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission by bureaucratic lobbies with 
powerful friends who will fight any 
change in their own operation while, on 
the other hand, claiming to be a friend 
of efficiency and economy. 

Realizing the serious need of a com- 
plete overhauling job of our sprawling 
executive branch of the Government, 
yesterday I introduced H. R. 2886, in 
which I was joined by nine of my col- 
leagues. H. R. 2886 is a bill to reacti- 
vate the Hoover Commission with power 
to act in the interest of American sur- 
vival. I sincerely hope that this bill, 
and the similar ones introduced, will be 
considered seriously by my colleagues, 


SUPREME COURT DECISION NULLIFYING 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the shooting has subsided in yester- 
day’s political field day over the adop- 
tion of the twenty-second amendment 
to our National Constitution, may I 
remind my colleagues that they should 
not overlook an important decision 
handed down by our United States 
Supreme Court on Monday of this week 
when it rendered a decision nullifying 
the constitutional amendment of the 
State of Wisconsin forbidding strikes in 
public utilities services and providing for 
compulsory arbitration. 

This decision will have far-reaching 
results in that it will nullify similar con- 
stitutional provisions in other States 
dealing with no-strike legislation. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that the 
court predicated its decision on the 
ground that the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Management Act were 
controlling. Asan opponent of the Taft- 
Hartley law, may I remind my colleagues 
that this is one more proof that this pu- 
nitive legislation is not a cure-all for 
labor-management ills; and I shall look 
forward to the time when State rights 
adherence in the Congress will join me 
in removing this obnoxious legislation 
from the statute books. 

INFLUENCE PEDDLERS ENDANGER THE 
SCHUMAN PLAN 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
pees and include two newspaper ar- 

cles. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Schu- 
man plan is in grave danger of collapse 
at this time when all of us hoped that 
it could be successfully consummated. 
Part of the existing threat to the plan is 
caused by the fact that the German 
Ruhr industrialists or cartelists have 
been able to employ high-powered 
American influence peddlers who ap- 
pear to be seriously endangering the 
whole plan by interfering on behalf of 
the German industrialists. The State 
Department should endeavor to prevent 
these American attorneys not, of course, 
from the legitimate practice of law, but 
from their present activity which is use 
of influence gained through high Gov- 
ernment office to interfere in a matter of 
gravest international concern, If pos- 
sible the State Department should get 
these influence peddlers out of Germany 
even if this means threatening revoca- 
tion of their passports. 

My first inkling as to the situation 
came when I read a United Press dis- 
patch in the Washington Post last Sun- 
day. Isaved the article intending to call 
it to the attention of the House. This 
morning the Washington Post in an edi- 
torial entitled “Monkey Wrench” ex- 
pressed my feeling better than I could 
hope to and I am asking that both arti- 
cles be included at this point as an exten- 
sion of my remarks. The articles follow: 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 

February 25, 1951] 
STEEL PLAN COLLAPSE FEARED aS FRENCH 
Rach DECISION Hour 

Paris, February 24—Jean Monnet, the 
Government's top economic planner, told 
Premier Rene Pleven today that the critical 
hour of decjsion has arrived on the future 
of the ambitious plan to pool West Europe's 
coal and steel. 

But Monnet, who originally created the 
concept of the plan named formally for For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman, said he will 
fight to the end for the success of the proj- 
ect. 

After their conference, a spokesman issued 
a formal denial to published reports that 
Monnet planned to resign as chairman of the 
six-nation group which for 9 months has 
been drafting the agreement to pool coal 
and steel. 

The spokesman also denied that France 
planned to call a full session of the negotia- 
tors Monday and issue a 48-hour sign or 
quit ultimatum, 

“There is no question of any such deadline 
being set,” the spokesman said. 

But informed sources, nevertheless, em- 
phasized that the crucial hour on the future 
of the plan had arrived and that collapse 
was possible during the coming week. 
France may take harsh steps on the princi- 
pal issue at stake. 

This revolved around Germany’s refusal to 
abolish its internal coal cartel, even though 
one of the first objectives of the plan was 
the abolition of such trusts, 

Since Germany is Western Europe's biggest 
coal producer, it could easily control steel 
production also by withholding coal. 


PATTERSON TAKES ISSUE DIRECTLY TO M’CLOY 

FRANKFURT, February 24.—Robert P. Pat- 
terson, former United States Secretary of 
War, carried the case of Germany's Ruhr in- 
dustrialists directly to American High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy today. 
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Patterson is represen ing the German as- 
sociation for the protection of shareholders 
in opposing the Allied program for breaking 
up the big Ruhr coal and steel combines into 
smaller units. 

Accompanied by four other New York 
lawyers, Patterson conferred with McCloy for 
2 hours today about the Ruhr problem. Nei- 
ther Patterson nor McCloy would comment» 
except to confirm that the Ruhr was dis- 
cussed. 

A spokesman for McCloy added that Pat- 
terson was not seeking special consideration 
or intercession from McCloy, who had been 
his Assistant Secretary in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Patterson said he is not attempting to 
block the elimination of monopolies and 
cartels. 

But he attacked the international Ruhr 
authority as an illegal confiscation of private 
property. He demanded application of the 
basic priciples of United States justice to 
prevent arbitrary and oppressive action. 


[From the Washington Fost of February 28 
1951] 
MONKEY Wr-NcH 

No observer last week could have im- 
agined the nature of the eleventh-hour ob- 
stacle which has been introduced into the 
negotiations on the Schuman plan. The ob- 
stacle comes from the appearance in the 
Ruhr of a flock of New York lawyers repre- 
senting the affected industries of Western 
Germany. It was a shrewd move to bring 
them over. For some time back the German 
industrialists, their order books full and 
their hopes revived of a return to the bad 
old days, have been backing away from the 
Schuman plan. Specifically, they dislike the 
provision banning concentration in German 
industry. The decartelization item in the 
plan—a scheme for the integration of the 
whole of continental Europe's coal and steel 
industries—is an assurance against any 
move to pervert that object of the plan 
which would insure competition. In this 
respect the clause carrics out the pledge in 
the occupation statute to abolish the Ger- 
man cartels which in prewar days dominated 
the economy of Germany. The statute is 
due for liquidation when the Schuman plan 
is signed. 

The American lawyers include such well 
known Americans as Robert P. Patterson 
and Struve Hensel. Mr. Patterson used to 
be Secretary of War, Mr. Hensel, Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Mr. Patterson, if not 
Mr. Hensel, was part of the administration, 
and a responsible part, that helped to create 
and declare the policy of breaking up the 
cartel system of Germany. He was High 
Commissioner John J. McTloy’s senior in the 
War Department. The Germans thus knew 
what they were doing when they retained Mr. 
Patterson. They knew they were enlisting 
not only an able lawyer, but a man whose 
presence in Germany pleading their cause 
would be interpreted as a sort of change of 
heart in the United States toward the prob- 
lem of cartelization. They knew the visit 
would embarrass Mr. McCloy. And they 
could be tolerably certain that the Schuman 
plan negotiations in Paris would strike a 
snag as soon as the news arrived at the con- 
ference table. 


This is what has happened. The Bonn 


delegates, wondering whether a new Ameri- 
can policy is in the making and knowing the 
power of the Ruhr magnates over the Free 
Democrats upon whom the Adenauer goy- 
ernment is depending, are filled with fresh 
misgivings, and the French are flabber- 


gasted. The administration should at once 


counter the maneuver of the Ruhr indus- 
trialists. It has been remiss ever since the 
Schuman plan was launched in acting as if 
the plan was secondary in importance. This 
attitude has been demonstrated in backing 
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and filling about it, in blowing hot and cold 
toward it, in creating diversions away from 
it. The historic fact is that the Schuman 
plan is primary. No other act of statesman- 
ship in postwar Europe is comparable with 
this great initiative for constructing a new 
Europe based upon its essential oneness, 
This is what the Atlantic Unionists are aim- 
ing at as a penultimate goal, and, ironically 
enough, Mr. Patterson is one of the leaders 
of the Atlantic Union movement. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD THE CENTRAL 
ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
those of you who have read the RECORD 
in the last few days have read a state- 
ment by my colleague from California 
(Mr. Encte] in which he said that the 
central Arizona project will make a 
number of Indians homeless. There is 
also the counterremark by the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] that 
it will not make any Indians homeless if 
this project is constructed. 

I do not want the Congress to get the 
impression that the central Arizona 
project is going to have a detrimental 
effect on Indians alone. The important 
thing is it is going to have a very detri- 
mental effect on millions of American 
citizens who now have farm lands and 
homes in southern California. 

There is a drought at the present time 
in southern California. We are at least 
7 inches short of the normal rainfall and 
we are badly in need of water. We are 
also running into salt water in our 
artesian wells. We are not asking from 
the. Colorado River any more than our 
share, but we do believe we are entitled 
to our just share of the water from that 
river and we are going to continue to 
seek a fair and just decision on the part 
of the Congress in reference to this 
matter. 

The Western States are dependent 
upon water for continuation and expan- 
sion of their agriculture which con- 
tributes a vital part of the Nation’s food 
supply which is an important part of 
our national defense program during the 
present emergency. 

The Colorado River supplies a large 
part of the water used by the Los An- 
geles-San Diego area for both domestic 
and industrial supply. About 1,000,000 
acres of farming land are irrigated with 
Colorado River water in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

At the present time signs of future 
scarcity of water are appearing in the 
Los Angeles area, which is one of the 
fastest growing regions in the United 
States. Its industry which multiplied 
during the war is expanding rapidly 
once again in the present defense pro- 
gram, and a doubling of the population 
is expected. 

California must continue to receive a 
fair share of Colorado River water to 
maintain the present cultivation of land 
for agriculture and to supply the daily 
needs of the growing population and ex- 
panding industry, and these must be 
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maintained in the interest of our na- 
tional defense. 

The central Arizona project, as pres- 
ently proposed, might threaten the 
maintenance of an adequate water sup- 
ply for the industrial and agricultural 
areas in southern California. And at 
this time in our history when speed and 
expansion of production of defense ma- 
terials as well as a maximum production 
of agricultural products is necessary to 
insure our adequate defense, the water 
supply is a matter of critical concern. 

Also construction of the central Ari- 
zona project at this time when mounting 
costs of defense are adding a burden to 
every citizen, would cost the Nation’s 
taxpayers an estimated $2,075,729,000. 

California does not want more than 
its rightful share of the Colorado River 
water. But California must have that 
part of Colorado River water to which 
it is entitled to insure an adequate supply 
for its citizens and to maintain its agri- 
culture and industry. 


A RESOLUTION DECLARING THE WAR AT 
AN END—LET’S INVITE EX-PRESIDENT 
HOOVER TO ADDRESS A JOINT SESSION 
OF THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION | 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a resolution I am 
introducing today, and other extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the chosen Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people in this body, charged with 
the grave responsibilities which the posi- 
tion imposes, I feel that I must, in the 
discharge of that obligation, do every- 
thing I can to keep my country from 
being dragged to destruction in useless, 
illegal, foreign wars. 

We have just gone through one of the 
most useless wars in history, in which 
we came out with a Pyrrhic victory. 

Our boys won the fight on the battle- 
fields, on the seas, and in the air, but 
the proceeds of that victory were turned 
over to the worst enemy civilization ever 
knew. 

As Pyrrhus said after the victory over 
the Romans, “One more such victory and 
we are utterly undone.” 

I fear we cannot survive another such 
victory—much less a defeat—in another 
world war. 

It is now proposed to send a hundred 
thousand men, and probably a million 
men later, to Europe, without the Amer- 
ican people being consulted or Congress 
having declared war. 

The President of the United States has 
no such authority under the Constitu- 
tion. The only possible excuse for such 
an authority would be the contention 
that we are still at war with Germany 
and Japan. In order to settle that ques- 
tion, I have today introduced a resolu- 
tion to declare World War II at an end, 
just as Congress did after World War I. 

World War II has already been termi- 
nated with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary. But the fact that we have 
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not made peace with Germany and Ja- 
pan seems to be used as an excuse, how- 
ever untenable, for the President of the 
United States to send our boys to die on 
foreign soil. Congress cannot afford to 
sit idly by and see this country dragged 
down to physical and economic bank- 

eruptcy, as Lenin predicted would be done 
more than 30 years ago. 

On yesterday one of the greatest liv- 
ing Americans, ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, appeared before a Senate com- 
mittee and made one of the greatest 
statements ever delivered on this sub- 
ject. I want us to invite him to address 
a joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress. Oh, these wild international- 
ists are saying that Mr. Hoover is an 
old man and, therefore, not to be tak- 
en seriously. It is true that Mr. Hoover 
has passed his three score years and 
ten, but there is not a man in either 
House, or in any other branch of this 
Government, who can answer his argu- 
ment on saving our country from de- 
struction, protecting the lives of our 
young men, building up our defense at 
home, and saving America for Ameri- 
cans. 

As a great writer once said: 

"Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


Mr. Hoover, whose integrity and whose 
patriotism no man has a right to ques- 
tion, is now approaching the sunset of 
life, which probably inspires him with 
“mystical lore,” and enables him to see 
the shades of disaster streaming across 
the future as a result of this unwar- 
ranted, illogical, futile, and stupid, inter- 
national sacrifice of our young men, our 
credit, our safety, and our prosperity by 
plunging us into useless wars all over the 
world. 

Let us invite Mr. Hoover to come 
before the two Houses of Congress and 
give us his views, as well as his advice, on 
the grave problems with which we are 
now confronted. Then, let the Congress 
rise to its responsibilities and resume the 
prerogatives imposed upon us by the 
Constitution. 

When we take that attitude and drive 
the Communists and their fellow travel- 
ers from positions of power and influence 
in our own Government, as well as in 
the governments of our States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, the chances are 
that communism will collapse in Europe 
of its own weight. As was pointed out 
a few days ago by a great American, the 
iron curtain is not to hide the strength 
of communism in Russia, but to conceal 
its weaknesses. 

If we will build up our own strength, 
develop the strongest Air Force on earth, 
with an ample supply of atomic bombs, 
with ample naval and radar facilities, 
and maintain a well-trained armed force 
at home, we can lead the world by pre- 
cept and example into a new day of 
peace, progress, and prosperity for all 
mankind, 

But we cannot do it by bribery, at the 
expense of the overburdened taxpayer of 
this country; nor can we accomplish it 
with the bayonet at the sacrifice of the 
young manhood of this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired, 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of what the gentleman 
from Mississippi said, I do, however, de- 
sire to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that while we are debating 
the question of how many men we should 
send to Europe, and while I think that is 
a question for the military authorities, 
before that there should come another 
question, and that is whether we should 
send any men to Europe. The President 
justified the sending of troops to Korea, 
his order directing our men to fight in 
Korea, on the theory that that action 
was a police action. There is no ques- 
tion but that the President has author- 
ity to use the forces of the United States 
to protect the citizens of the United 
States and their property. There can 
be no argument, if we read the Constitu- 
tion, that he has no authority to carry 
on a war. In my humble judgment the 
reason he designates the action in Korea 
as a police action was to get us away 
from the fact, to blind us to the fact 
that he has declared and is carrying on a 
war. ‘Should we not, as a Congress, ask 
the State Department, ask the admin- 
istration, ask ourselves what it is that 
justifies the sending of four divisions to 
support the two divisions already in 
Western Europe; ask ourselves whether 
there is any logie in the proposition or 
the statement that we do not intend to 
send other men to Europe? Every 
Member of this House knows that.if we 
send one division to Europe, having com- 
mitted that division to war there, we are 
committed to send all the men that the 
military experts tell us must be sent. 
We are committed to an all-out war. 
So, going back to the propositicn I ad- 
vanced just a moment ago, should we 
not ask ourselves and learn for the bene- 
fit of our people who are entitled to know 
what are the objectives in world war III, 
especially in Europe? Put it this way: 
What is it that we want our troops to co, 
what objective do we want them to at- 
tain, the attaining of which will end the 
war and bring peace? If I am going on 
a journey, I want to know where I am 
going and I want to know why I am going 
there. Is not the Nation in the same 
situation? If we are to send men to Eu- 
rope, should we not give the people, 
especially those who are going, some idea 
of what they must do over there, the do- 
ing of which—and that is what I said 
before—the doing of which will be the 
end of the war and the establishment of 
peace? I hope my colleagues will think 
that over so that when you get, as you 
will, more and more letters,-and when, 
as you see your people, they will ask you, 
“For what are you asking our boys to 
fight? What is it you want them to do 
over there?” which, when done, will end 
the war, bring peace when, if any of 
them are left, they may come home and 
say, “We have peace.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Streep). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. Mutter] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that in these crucial 
times carping criticism of public officials 
has become the order of the day. Much 
of it is directed at our President. Those 
who are engaging in this pastime, includ- 
ing newspaper and radio commentators, 
as well as many of our colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress, must become adept 
in dodging the boomerang effect of their 
wrong guessing. Thus far President 
Truman has been vindicated in every 
instance. 

The latest attempt to stir up a con- 
troversy concerns the Federal Reserve 
Board and a recent visit by its Governors 
to the White House. Here again misin- 
formation and perhaps some deliberate 
misinterpretation, instead of embarrass- 
ing the President, has merely injured 
public morale and lowered public con- 
fidence, not in the President but in 
Government bonds. 

I am taking this time in order to 
clarify the atmosphere and to indicate 
to you and to the public that this Gov- 
ernment will always stand behind its 
obligations. A Government obligation, 
whether it be a bond, a certificate, or a 
note, is a promise by the United States 
Treasury to pay, a promise that will 
always be lived up to as long as this 
Government stands. There is not and 
never will be any occasion for any holder 
of a United States obligation to take one 
penny less than the amount called for 
by the instrument, together with accrued 
interest in accordance with its provisions. 

In order to understand this situation, it 
is necessary that we know the applicable 
law and something about its operation. 
If more people took the time and trouble 
to acquaint themselves therewith, they 
would be less likely to rush into public 
print. 

First, let me touch upon the eco- 
nomics of the situation, which are quite 
simple. If you had something to sell 
which your neighbor wished to buy and 
there was no currency available to either 
of you, instead of selling the item you 
would probably exchange the item you 
had for sale for an item that he had for 
sale. If, on the other hand, either of 
you had any currency available, instead 
of a bartering of goods the purchase 
would be consummated by delivering 
currency in exchange for goods. If 
there were 10 people, each of whom had 
something to sell, and there is currency 
available to only one of them and the 
others were unwilling to barter and each 
insisted upon currency for his goods, it 
is perfectly obvious that the trading 
would be extremely slow, each one in 
turn waiting to receive some of that cur- 
rency. On the other hand, if each of 
those 10 persons in addition to having 
goods for sale had currency, the process 
of purchase and sale almost auto- 
matically is speeded up. If some of 
them had an overabundance of currency 
they would probably be freer in its dis- 
posal and there would be a rush for the 
goods of the others, increasing the de- 
mand and pushing the price up. Mul- 
tiply that simple example billions of 
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times and you will get a clearer picture 
of what is happening in the channels of 
trade today. 

Although our Constitution prohibits 
anyone other than the Federal Govern- 
ment from issuing money, the customs 
and practice of trade and banking have 
effectually circumvented that prohibi- 
tion. Today every owner of a checking 
account actually issues the equivalent of 
currency. 

With more than 98 percent of all bank 
deposits guaranteed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, backed up 
with an additional three billion dollars 
of United States Treasury funds, the 
payment of every check issued, to the 
extent that the maker thereof has 
money in the bank, is guaranteed. 

When we talk of money in circulation 
we necessarily mean not only currency 
but bank deposits which are easily con- 
vertible into the equivalent of currency 
by the simple expedient of drawing a 
check. That is what accounts for the 
fact that we can do a gross annual busi- 
ness in this country of $260,000,000,000 
to $270,000,000,000, with so compara- 
tively small an amount of actual cur- 
rency in circulation. 

We are told that today there is an 
overabundance of money in circulation 
which is responsible in part for the in- 
flation of the times. 

The Federal Reserve Board is charged 
by law with the duty to regulate the sup- 
ply of money. That is not my opinion. 
That is the law. You may read it for 
yourself as set forth in the Federal Re- 
serve Act. A very good summary of the 
law is given by the Federal Reserve 
Board itself in a book published by it en- 
titled “The Federal Reserve System, Its 
Purposes and Functions,” I quote from 
page 1 of that book as follows: 

The principal purpose of the Federal Re- 
serve is to regulate the supply, availability, 
and cost of money with a view to contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of a high level of 
employment, stable values, and a rising 
standard of living. 


That means that the Federal Reserve 
Board is charged with the duty of con- 
tracting the supply of money by decreas- 
ing the money in circulation when there 
is an oversupply or too much money in 
circulation. On the other hand, when 
there is not enough money in circula- 
tion the duty devolves upon the Federal 
Reserve Board to make more money 
available to the public by expanding the 
supply. 

The expansion and contraction of the 
supply of money is quite independent 
of the cost of money. You certainly do 
not control the expansion or contraction 
of the money supply by changing inter- 
est rates on Government obligations. 
The separation of these two functions— 
control of the money supply and fixing 
the interest rate on Government obliga- 
tions—is recognized by our law which 
puts the two functions in two different 
agencies. 

Neither the Federal Reserve Board, 
nor any Federal Reserve bank, nor any 
committee or subdivision of the Board 
or the System, has any right, power, 
or duty to establish the rate of interest 
or the terms or provisions of Govern- 
ment obligations, Again you need not 
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take my word for it, but listen, if you 
will, to what the Federal Reserve Board 
says on the subject. I now quote from 
the same book, at page 105: 

It is the responsibility of the Treasury 
Department to determine the character of 
obligations on which the Government will 
borrow and the rate of interest it will pay 
to investors. In these matters the Federal 
Reserve is consulted and makes recommenda- 
tions, particularly with respect to how the 
war needs may be met with as little infla- 
tionary effect as possible. After policy deci- 
sions have been made, it is the duty of the 
Federal Reserve to see to it that the bank- 
ing system is in a position to absorb any 
public debt essential for war expenses that 
or 5 purchased by investors other than 

anks. 


If we now have clearly in mind the 
separation of the functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and understand that 
both operations have a tremendous im- 
pact upon our national economy, we are 
ready to appraise the action of the Presi- 
dent in consulting with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and with members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

When the President sent for the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, he sent for them 
in order to consult with them and with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in order 
that the Treasury Department, as is re- 
quired by law, could determine what 
should be the interest rates on Govern- 
ment obligations. 

There was no attempt to pressure the 
Federal Reserve Board into doing any- 
thing or not doing anything. There was 
no attempt on the part of the President 
or the Secretary of the Treasury to tell 
the Federal Reserve Board how to man- 
age their affairs. 

The efforts by some newspaper and 
radio commentators, and yes, some 
Members of both Houses, to confuse the 
issue and to condemn the President as 
though he were attempting to usurp the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board is 
not only contrary to fact, but is inde- 
cent and invidious. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. In reading the first quo- 
tation from that book, did you say it 
is the duty of the Federal Reserve Board 
to regulate the cost of money? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Not the value? 

Mr. MULTER. No, sir; the cost of 
money. 

That, of course, means the rate of in- 
terest you pay for borrowed money, in- 
cluding the rate of interest on private 
and Government bonds. That duty to 
fix the interest rate on Government 
bonds is vested by law in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and no one else but he 
has the right to fix that rate. 

Once he fixes it, the duty is then im- 
posed upon the Federal Reserve Board 
to maintain a market for those Govern- 
ment securities. Bear in mind, if you 
will, please, that a Government secur- 
ity—any security of our Government, 
whether it is a note or a bond or a certifi- 
cate of our Government should at all 
times be treated the same as the dollar 
bill issued by our Government. If ever 
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the time comes when you cannot inter- 
change the dollar bill for the Govern- 
ment obligation we will be in a sorry 
way in this country. 

We are told by some people that it 
is necessary to increase the interest rate 
on Government bonds because there is 
too much money in circulation. I think 
they are wrong. But right or wrong it 
was important for the President to be 
fully informed on the subject. 

It must be obvious that the President 
very properly consulted the Federal Re- 
serve Board on this important prob- 
lem. 

At this conference the question was 
also raised about the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy of supporting the market 
in Government securities. 

Now let us see what the situation is 
with reference to that. 

First, let me tell you what the policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board has been 
with reference to Government obliga- 
tions since 1941. Again, I quote, not 
from any newspaper, but from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board itself. In its January 
1942 bulletin, the Federal Reserve Board 
said: 

Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par. 


They said “at par’—dollar for dollar. 

They say you may have to change that 
now because there is too much money in 
circulation. During each of the years 
1945 to and including 1948, there was 
more money in circulation by almost a 
billion dollars than there was in 1949 or 
in 1950 or than there is today. For veri- 
fication, see page 179 of the February 
1951 Federal Reserve Bulletin released 
February 26, 1951. During all that time, 
as it has consistently done since 1941, the 
Federal Reserve Board continued to an- 
nounce its policy of pegging the Gov- 
ernment securities market so that any 
time a Government obligation is offered 
anywhere it will always bring at least 
par, and never less. So the amount of 
money in circulation has not and should 
not affect the necessity for the Federal 
Reserve to buy Government obligations 
at not less than par at all times. 

Now, how is the Federal Reserve Board 
to exercise its control powers—to ex- 
pand and contract the money in circu- 
lation if they may not and must not 
do it by increasing interest rates on Gov- 
ernment obligations, and if at the some 
time they must support the Government 
securities market at par? 

Congress requires the Federal Reserve 
Board to exercise its control powers by 
establishing, expanding, and contracting 
the reserves required of the banking sys- 
tem. As of today they have reached the 
limit of that power. As of today they 
have required of the banks as high re- 
serves as the law permits. If they need 
any further power, and it is my humble 
opinion that they do—if credit is not to 
expand unreasonably—this Congress 
must extend the Board’s power to re- 
quire of the banks additional reserves 
so as to control the credit expansion and 
prevent it from getting out of bounds. 
In that way they can prevent unneces- 
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sary or burdensome increases in the sur- 
plus of money in circulation. 

The controversy between the Presi- 
dent and the Federal Reserve Board, if 
any controversy exists, is not over who 
has what power. 

I did not attend that conference, but I 
have read the statements of those who 
were there. You may judge for your- 
self what occurred if you take the time 
to read the letter of Hon. J. K. Varda- 
man, a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, 
which I append hereto with his memo- 
randum of February 16, 1951. 

Obviously there was a misunderstand- 
ing. It was not by the President; nor 
was it as to who had what power. The 
Board was called there to consult with 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the question of interest 
rates that shall hereafter be charged 
on new securities. The Federal Reserve 
Board took the position that the rates 
should be higher. At least, some of the 
governors did. I do not agree with 
them. 

Some of the governors took the posi- 
tion that by increasing the rate of inter- 
est on the Government bonds you would 
contract the credit that is causing an 
overexpansion of money in circulation. 
I for one do not believe that that result 
would follow. 

Regardless of who may be right as to 
that, the interest rate—no matter what 
it may be—does not in the slightest af- 
fect the necessity for supporting the 
Government bond market. 

Before passing that point, however, let 
me stress that no one can deny that by 
increasing the interest rate on Govern- 
ment securities you necessarily put more 
money in circulation and at the same 
time make the Government pay more for 
financing its debt, and require the tax- 
payers to assume a larger burden to meet 
those increased interest payments. Bear 
in mind, as the Federal Reserve Board 
tells us, as every banker and economist 
tells us, every dollar you release into 
credit channels multiplies by six times 
the money in circulation. 

The controversy, if we call it such, re- 
sults from the desire of some of the 
Federal Reserve Board members to with- 
draw the system’s support at par of our 
Government’s securities. 

That in my opinion would be a ter- 
ribly disastrous step. It would at one 
fell swoop destroy public confidence in 
our financial stability and would not 
help one bit in the fight against inflation. 

Since 1941 the Federal Reserve Board 
has consistently followed a policy which 
should not be changed now. 
aan its annual report for 1949 the Board 

The policy of maintaining orderly condi- 
tions in the Government security market, 
and the confidence of investors in Govern- 
ment bonds, will be continued. Under pres- 
ent conditions the maintenance of a rela- 
tively fixed pattern of rates has the undesir- 
able effect of absorbing reserves from the 


market at a time when the availability of 
credit should be increased, 


Now some of this same Board’s mem- 
bers say that credit has expanded unduly 


and must be contracted. 
Granted. 
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But if in 1949 “a relatively fixed pat- 
tern of rates’—a pegged or supported 
market—was preventing the expansion 
of credit, how can you now contract 
credit by a free market. If it was then 
undesirable to fix the pattcrn of rates 
because that froze credits, it should be 
now desirable to fix the pattern of rates 
in order to freeze credits which we are 
told are increasing dangerously fast. 

It seems to me that some one is pres- 
suring for a free market in “govern- 
ments” to break the price under par in 
order to get a higher interest rate. 

If the Board needs additional powers 
to control credit, and I believe that it 
does, it should frankly report that fact 
to Congress and ask for the needed 
power. 

Last year the President in a special 
message to the Congress asked that ef- 
fective credit controls be enacted. I 
urged in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and on the floor that 
we must control all credits not merely 
consumer and real estate credits. 

Unfortunately, provisions for control 
of bank credit were not enacted. The 
only way that bank credit can be con- 
trolled today is through the Federal Re- 
serve Board's authority to increase bank 
reserves. That authority is presently 
exhausted. This Congress must now 
make up its mind to do one of two things 
if we are to meet this situation and cor- 
rect it before it gets out of hand: We will 
either enact provisions similar to those 
stricken out of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 and give the President or 
whemsoever he may delegate the power 
to control credit, bank credit I am talk- 
ing of now, or we must increase the au- 
thority on the part of the Federal Re- 
serve Board so that it can raise bank re- 
serves and thereby control over-exten- 
sion of credit. 

President Truman has clarified the 
situation much better than I could do 
by a memorandum which he delivered at 
the White House on February 26, 1951, 
to the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Feder- Reserve Board, to 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, to the Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury acting in the absence of 
the Secretary who was ill, and to others 
who attended that conference. I com- 
mend it to your attention. It is ap- 
pended to my remarks. 

The following is Governor Vardaman’s 
memorandum and letter: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1951. 
Memorandum from J. K. Vardaman, member 
of the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 

System. 

On the 12th instant I received from United 
States Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, a 
letter dated the 7th in which he comments 
on my public statement on February 5. In- 
asmuch as Senator BRICKER’s letter was of- 
ficial and published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, I am writing an open letter in an- 
swer rather than a private letter in order to 


reply to certain inferences in the Senator’s 
letter. 

Attached is a copy of Senator BRICKER'S 
letter to me and a copy of my reply dated 
February 15. 

J. K. V. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
February 15, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR BRICKER: Your letter of the 
7th is acknowledged with thanks. I par- 
ticularly appreciate your having taken time 
to read my statement, although the conno- 
tation of “totalitarianism” which you place 
on it surprises me almost as much as if you 
suspected me of cannibalism, for instance. 
That interpretation, and fear that you may 
have drawn really serious conclusions just 
as foreign to my intent, make it necessary 
for me to make myself more clear than I 
evidently did in my statement. Therefore, 
I will reply to each paragraph of your let- 
ter in detail. 

In my statement of Febsuary 5 I said that 
in my opinion Governor Evans’ account of 
the conference between the President and 
the Federal Open Market Committee was 
correct as to what was actually said. But I 
expressed the thought that regardless of the 
words spoken the President was allowed to 
leave the conference with the erroneous be- 
lief that the committee would support the 
Government’s program. I understand that 
some other members of the Board had the 
same thought; and only one member, so far 
as I know, has denied that the President 
was allowed to leave the conference with a 
false impression. 

You are correct in interpreting my state- 
ment to indicate my belief that this Board 
should support the Government’s program 
as officially promulgated on January the 18th 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the spokes- 
man for the Government in this field. My 
advocacy of such support is based upon both 
legal and economic reasons. However, my 
statement did not indicate approval or dis- 
approval of the Government’s plan, nor did 
I discuss its economic advantages or weak- 
nesses. I simply say that since this Board 
has absolutely no statutory authority to al- 
ter or to cancel the Government’s debt- 
financing plan, and has not even the remot- 
est suggestion of statutory authority to in- 
itiate a substitute plan, it should support 
the Government's program until such time 
as the Congress clarifies the situation by 
legislative enactment which will either— 

1, Give the Board authority in the area of 
public-debt management; or 

2. Give the Board more effective control of 
investments and reserves of banks and in- 
surance companies and other depositaries, 
lending agencies, and institutions whose 
operations materially affect the national 
credit structure; or 

3. Relieve the Board of some of its re- 
sponsibility for credit control. 

The Federal Reserve has supported the 
Government bond market at arbitrary price 
levels whenever necessary for the past 9 
years. While the Board has repeatedly re- 
ported to Congess the dilemma which con- 
fronts it, so far as I know, the Board has 
never asked the Congress for relief from its 
implied obligation to continue this self-im- 
posed practice, and the Congress has not seen 
fit to direct the Federal Reserve System to 
stop this practice. Failure of the System 
at this time to give the same degree of sup- 
port to the Government plan, and the with- 
drawal of this arbitrary price support, would 
probably result in a chaotic Government 
bond market and a decline in the price of 
long-time Government bonds to some figure 
below par. Just where the price would go 
is anybody’s guess, but any material decline 
under present circumstances might result 
in come sort of a buying panic that would 
further decrease the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

If I may be permitted a question at this 
point: Would you as a citizen or as a United 
States Senator recommend that the System 
withdraw its arbitrary support from the Goy- 
ernment bond market and allow the bonds to 
go below par? 
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If you will read again my statement, you 
may consider it less amazing if you note 
that I did not advocate waiver of any actual 
statutory responsibility, authority, or pre- 
rogative. What I did advocate was that we 
do not now raise a question regarding pre- 
rogatives and authority which this Board 
has never had nor claimed to have; and 
which, if they ever existed by congressional 
intent or otherwise, have most probably been 
waived and forfeited by this Board’s actions 
o: lack of action. 

In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that the Board issued a public state- 
ment on December 8, 1941, which said, in 
part: 

“The System is prepared to use its powers 
to assure that an ample supply of funds is 
available at all times for financing the war 


effort and to exert its influence toward main- 


taining conditions in the United States 
Government security market that are satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment's requirements.” 

Since December 1941 the Federal Reserve 
has consistently and without exception sup- 
ported the United States Government bond 
market at arbitrary price levels whenever it 
considered such support advisable or neces- 
sary. The System is currently following the 
same course. Under present conditions and 
in view of the actions of the Board extending 
over a period of more than 9 years it seems 
to me that any statutory prerogatives in 
the premises, if they ever existed, have been 
forfeited by the precedent set by the Board 
itself. 

You might be interested in knowing that 
for more than a year I have advocated, and 
I believe some other members of the Board 
have done likewise (but I speak only for 
myself), that conversations with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and action by the Board 
be initiated with a view to reducing to par 
the arbitrary price on long-time Government 
bonds. I could not then see any justifica- 
tion for supporting those bonds at high 
premiums, while at the same time owners 
of E savings bonds, mostly small indi- 
vidual savers, were penalized by loss of some 
interest if their bonds were cashed before 
maturity. 

Also I was afraid that if we continued 
such high level arbitrary support the mar- 
ket might become frozen into that pattern 
by circumstances and events which would 
make it inadvisable or impossible to change 
the arbitrary price without disrupting our 
economy. The Board has not acted to free 
itself of this shackle to a pegged price which 
the Board voluntarily put on itself in De- 
cember 1941 and has consistently worn since 
that date. Therefore, the System, which is 
a creature of the Congress, now finds itself 
in a situation where public debt manage- 
ment, an area in which the Board has no 
authority, is having a material effect on 
credit control, an area in which the Board 
does have statutory authority. 

The dilemma is serious and warrants the 
most careful and constructive consideration 
by every thoughtful citizen, and especially 
you and your colleagues in the Congress. 
And until the Congress acts I do not see any 
constructive course of action left open to 
this Board other than to carry on the same 
general policy it has followed during the 
past 9 years, because the Government's 
financing program has been officially pro- 
mulgated and stands today as the only 
financing program which the Government 
has. If we do not support that program, 
what are we to do, since we have no author- 
ity to cancel or change it and no authority 
to initiate one of our own? 

And here again let me emphasize that I 
am speaking in this letter only for myself. 

My statement does not indicate in any 
way that I am willing to waive, nor did I ad- 
vocate that the Board waive, any statutory 
authority or prerogative which the Board 
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as such may have or which the individual 
Board members may have under the law or 
under their oaths of office. Educated as a 
lawyer and having enjoyed more than 20 
years’ successful experience as a practicing 
attorney, banker, and businessman, the law 
is very real to me. I have always believed 
that our Constitution with its implementing 
framework of statutory laws is the most 
sacred and valuable asset which we as a 
Nation possess. And, incidentally, I have 
spent more than 6 years in the combat forces 
of our amphibious Army and Navy defend- 
ing that belief. In civil life my most serious 
disagreements with friends in public office 
have been based on my thought that their 
actions were in some way interfering with 
the operation and perpetuation of our con- 
stitutional Republic. In view of this well- 
known official and personal record, your in- 
ference that I am a sponsor of totalitarian- 
ism seems to me to be less than justified. 

As to this Board’s accountability to the 
Congress the minutes of the Board should 
show that during my nearly 5 years’ mem- 
bership I have emphasized on several occa- 
sions my firm belief that we were account- 
able to the Congress and to no one else. 
From time to time and particularly during 
recent years we here in the Board have had 
more than one discussion of this subject, and 
I have been critical whenever one of my 
colleagues acted in any way which I felt 
might jeopardize our limited right to free- 
dom of action as provided under present 
law. 

The admonition in the last paragraph of 
your letter is cordially and wholeheartedly 
accepted and I assure you in your official 
position as a United States Senator that as 
long as I serve as a member of the Board I 
will not willingly waive my responsibilities 
under the statutes or under my oath of 
Office. 

Let me repeat, the law is silent as to the 
Federal Reserve’s authority in the area of 
debt management, and on the other hand 
the law is quite specific in placing responsi- 
bility for management of the public debt in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Therefore, I feel that the welfare of the Na- 
tion would be better served if this Board 
continued to support the official Government 
financing program just as it has since 1941 
and that the Board should immediately ap- 
proach the Congress with an explanation of 
its position and ask for such clarification as 
the Congress might care to make in the 
premises. To do otherwise, that is, to with- 
draw the arbitrary support of Government 
bond prices which we have maintained con- 
tinuously during the past decade, could re- 
sult in near panic in the Government bond 
market which might easily depress Govern- 
ment bond prices to some unknown level. 
On the other hand if we continue to give 
the Government financing program the 
Board’s customary support until the Con- 
gress shall determine otherwise it is possible 
that the present pressing necessity for arbi- 
trary support of the market might be con- 
siderably lessened or even eliminated during 
the coming months. 

Again, please accept my thanks for writ- 
ing to me as fully as you have. AndI would 
welcome an opportunity to discuss these 
grave questions with you personally, or with 
any of your colleagues who may take the 
problem under advisement. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. K. VarpaMan, Jr. 


The following is President Truman’s 
memorandum: 
TEXT OF WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT ON FED- 

ERAL SECURITIES AND CREDIT 

The President met this morning with the 
following: 

Mr. Thomas McCabe, Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
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Mr. Charles Wilson, Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Mr. Edward Foley, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Charles Murphy, special counsel to 
the President. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, Mr. 
Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman; Mr. John D, 
Clark, and Mr. Roy Blough. 

Mr. William McChesney Martin, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Treasury. 

Mr. Allan Sproul, vice chairman, Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee. 

Mr. Harry A. McDonald, Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

The President read the attached memo- 
randum to the group and there was a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject covered by 
the memorandum. The President did not 
ack any of those present for any commit- 
ments on the subjects under discussion, but 
expressed the hope that they would go ahead 
speedily with the study requested. 

Mr. Wilson expressed the hope that a 
report could be made to the President within 
10 days or 2 weeks. 


“Memorandum for: The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Director of Defense Mobilization, the 
Chairman of Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 


“I have been much concerned with the 
problem of reconciling two objectives: First, 
the need to maintain stability in the Gov- 
ernment security market and full confidence 
in the public credit of the United States, and, 
second, the need to restrain private credit 
expansion at this time. How to reconcile 
these two objectives is an important facet 
of the complex problem of controlling infla- 
tion during a defense emergency which re- 
quires the full use of our economic re- 
sources.” 


TWO OBJECTIVES NOTED 


“It would be relatively simple to restrain 
private credit if that were our only objective, 
or to maintain stability in the Government 
security market if that were our only ob- 
jective. But in the current situation, both 
objectives must be achieved within the 
framework of a complete and consistent eco- 
nomic program. 

“We must maintain a stable market for 
the very large financing operations of the 
Government. At the same time, we must 
maintain flexible methods of dealing with 
private credit in order to fight inflation. We 
must impose restraints upon nonessential 
private lending and investment. At the same 
time, we must maintain the lending and 
credit facilities which are necessary to ex- 
pand the industrial base for a constant 
build-up of our total economic strength. 

“Instead of fighting inflation by the tra- 
ditional method of directing controls toward 
reducing the over-all level of employment 
and productive activity, a defense emergency 
imposes the harder task of fighting inflation 
while striving to expand both employment 
and production above what would be re- 
garded as maximum levels in normal peace- 
time. 

“What we do about private credit expan- 
sion and about the Government securities 
market is, of course, only a part of the prob- 
lem that confronts us. A successful program 
for achieving production growth and eco- 
nomic stability in these critical times must 
be based upon such broader considerations.” 


ATTACK ON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


“We must make a unified, consistent, and 
comprehensive attack upon our economic 
problems all along the line. Our program 
must include, in proper proportion, produc- 
tion expansion policy, manpower policy, tax 
policy, credit policy, debt management, and 
monetary policy, and a wide range of direct 
and indirect controls over materials, prices, 
and wages. All of these policies are neces- 
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sary; each of them must be used in harmony 
with the rest; none must be used in ways 
that nullify others. 

“We have been striving in this emergency 
to develop such a unified program in the 
public interest. Much progress has already 
been made, both on the production front and 
on the anti-inflation front. Many peacetime 
activities of Government, including the ac- 
tivities of lending and financing agencies, 
have been pruned down. 

“Cut-backs of civilian supplies and alloca- 
tions of essential materials have been suc- 
cessfully undertaken, Important expan- 
sion programs for basic materials and pro- 
ductive capacity needed in the defense effort 
have been gotten under way. Price and 
wage controls have been initiated. Re- 
straints on consumer and real estate credit 
have been applied. Large tax increases have 
been enacted, and additional tax proposals 
are now pending. In all these fields further 
action is being planned and will be taken 
as needed. 

“One outstanding problem which has thus 
far not been solved to our complete satisfac- 
tion is that of reconciling the policies con- 
cerning public debt management and private 
credit control. In considering the difficulty 
of this problem, we should not be discour- 
aged because an ideal solution has not yet 
been found. The essence of this problem is 
to reconcile two important objectives, 
neither of which can be sacrificed.” 


CONFIDENCE IN PUBLIC CREDIT 


“On the one hand, we must maintain 
stability in the Government security mar- 
ket and confidence in the public credit of 
the United States. This is important at all 
times. It is imperative now, We shall 
have to refinance the billions of dollars 
of Government securities which will come 
due later this year. We shall have to 
borrow billions of dollars to finance the de- 
fense effort during the second half of this 
calendar year, first assuming the early enact- 
ment of large additional taxes, because of 
the seasonal nature of tax receipts which 
concentrate collections in the first half of 
the year, and because of the inevitable lag 
between the imposition of new taxes and 
their collection by the Treasury. Such huge 
financial operations can be carried out suc- 
cessfully only if there is full confidence in 
the public credit of the United States based 
upon a stable securities market. 

“On the other hand, we must curb the ex- 
pansion of private loans, not only by the 
benking system but also by financial in- 
stitutions of all types, which would add to 
inflationary pressures. This type of infla- 
tionary pressure must be stopped, to the 
greatest extent consistent with the defense 
effort and the achievement of its produc- 
tion goals. 

“The maintenance of stability in the Gov- 
ernment securities market necessarily limits 
substantially the extent to which changes in 
the interest rate can be used in an attempt 
to curb private credit expansion. Because 
of this fact, much of the discussion of this 
problem has centered around the question 
of which is to be sacrificed—stability in the 
Government securities market or control of 
private credit expansion. I am firmly con- 
vinced that this is an erroneous statement 
of the problem. We need not sacrifice 
either. 

Changing the interest rate is only one of 
several methods to be considered for curb- 
ing credit expansion. Through careful con- 
sideration of a much wider change of meth- 
ods, I believe we can achieve a’sound recon- 
ciliation in the national interest between 
maintaining stability and confidence in pub- 
lic credit operations and restraining expan- 
sion of inflationary private credit. 

“We have effective agencies for consider- 
ing this problem and arriving at a proper 
solution.” 
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REVIEWS STEPS TAKEN 

“Over the years, a number of important 
steps have been taken toward developing 
effective machinery for consistent and com- 
prehensive national economic policies. One 
of the earliest steps in this century was the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem before World War I. At that time, 
under far simpler conditions than those now 
confronting us, the Federal Reserve System 
was regarded as the main and central organ 
for economic stabilization. 

“After World War II, in a much more com- 
plex economic situation and a much more 
complex framework of governmental activi- 
ties affecting the economy, the Council of 
Economic Advisers gwas established by the 
Congress under the Employment Act of 1946 
to advise the President and help prepare re- 
ports to the Congress concerning how all 
major economic policies might be combined 
to promote our economic strength and 
health. Still more recently, in the current 
defense emergency, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has been established to coordi- 
nate and direct operations in the mobiliza- 
tion effort. In addition, some of the estab- 
lished departments, such as the Treasury 
Department, have always performed eco- 
nomic functions which go beyond special- 
ized problems and affect the whole economy. 

“Consequently, I am requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization; and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to study ways 
and means to provide the necessary restraint 
on private credit expansion and at the same 
time to make it possible to maintain sta- 
bility in the market for Government securi- 
ties. While this study is under way, I hope 
that no attempt will be made to change the 
interest-rate pattern, so that stability in 
the Government security market will be 
maintained. 

“Among other things, I ask that you con- 
sider specifically the desirability of meas- 
ures (1) to limit private lending through 
voluntary actions by private groups; through 
Government-sponsored voluntary actions 
such as was done in a narrow field by the 
Capital Issue Committee of World War I, 
and through direct Government controls; 
and (2) to provide the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem with powers to impose additional re- 
serve requirements on banks.” 


PRESENT EFFORTS ‘CITED 


“Under the first heading, I am sure that 
you are aware of the efforts that are already 
under way by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Investment Bankers Association, 
and the Life Insurance Association. I want 
you to consider the desirability of this or 
other kinds of private voluntary action in 
bringing about restraint on the part of lend- 
ers and borrowers. 

“I should like you to consider also the 
establishment of a committee similar to the 
Capital Issues Committee of World War I, but 
operating in a broader area. The objectives 
of such a committee would be to prevail 
upon borrowers to reduce their spending and 
to curtail their borrowing, and to prevail 
upon lenders to limit their lending. The 
activities of this committee could be corre- 
lated with those of the defense agencies 
under Mr. Wilson with the objective of cur- 
tailing unnecessary uses of essential mate- 
rials. 

“Furthermore, I should like you to con- 
sider the necessity and feasibility of using 
the powers provided in the Emergency Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 to curtail lending by mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
These powers are vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury subject to my approval. The 
Secretary could by regulation delegate the 
administration of this program to the 12 
Federal Reserve banks, each to act in its own 
Federal Reserve District under some flexi- 
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ble procedure. The program could be ex- 
tended to institutions other than member 
banks, if desired, by using the powers pro- 
vided by the Trading With the Enemy Act.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONGRESS 

“Under the second heading, you will re- 
call the recommendation I made to the Con- 
gress a number of times in recent years to 
provide additional authority for the Federal 
Reserve System to establish bank-reserve re- 
quirements. I should like you to consider 
the desirability of making that or another 
recommendation with the same general pur- 
pose at the present time. 

“You are all aware of the importance of 
this problem, and the need for an early res- 
olution, I should like your study to proceed 
as rapidly as possible in order that I may 
receive your recommendations at a very early 
date. I am asking the Director of Defense 
Mobilization to arrange for calling this group 
together at mutually convenient times. 

“At the same time that we are working to 
solve this problem of maintaining the sta- 
bility of the Government-securities market 
and restraining private-credit expansion, we 
shall, of course, continue vigorously to re- 
view Government lending and loan guaran- 
tee operations. Since the middle of last 
year, we have taken a series of steps to cur- 
tail such operations and limit them to 
amounts needed in this defense period. I 
am directing the agencies concerned to re- 
port to me by Ma mh 15 on the nature and 
extent of their current lending and loan 
guarantee activities, so that these opera- 
tions may again be reviewed as part of our 
over-all anti-inflationary program. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Utah [Mrs. Bosone] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, after 
sober thought about the statement on 
foreign policy filed by 118 Republican 
Members of this House recently and 
after serious consideration of the 
speeches made by several Republican 
Members, I find myself asking over and 
over again the question, “How should 
we react in a world beset by fear, star- 
vation, revolution, and chaos?” 

Should we consider the terrible com- 
bination of circumstances which exist 
today as being ideal for political smoke- 
making or should we consider that now, 
as never before in our history, is the 
time to look the problem squarely in 
the face? 

Should we seek high and low and take 
everything we can find and pile it on 
the doorsteps of the administration, or 
should we sort out as fairly as possible 
those things for which the administra- 
tion is responsible from those things 
which are beyond the control of the 
administration and then seek an answer 
to the problem? 

Or, putting it another way, should we 
react now with an eye on America in 
1952, or should we have our eyes fixed 
on the America which will go down 
through the ages? 

I believe that the future of our coun- 
try depends upon whether we look at 
things through political smoke rings or 
whether we look at them with the per- 
spective of true Americans seeking so- 
lutions, not scapegoats. 

Here are some of the things which 
run through my mind. I am consid- 
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erably impressed with the analysis made 
by Justice William O, Douglas who says 
that Asia is going through a deep-rooted 
revolution, a revolution which is not the 
result of Communist propaganda but an 
independently existing condition which 
the Communists are using to their own 
advantage and to our disadvantage. In 
our thinking about foreign policy I be- 


. lieve that the idea put out by Justice 


Douglas should be given careful thought. 
If he is right about such a revolution— 
and I believe he is—then are we in the 
House of Representatives well enough 
informed to say whether our policy is 
right or wrong? Justice Douglas main- 
tains that the United States must change 
its policies in regard to Asia. I do not 
say he is right, or that he is wrong, but 
I would like to see our policies adjudged 
on a fundamental basis such as Judge 
Douglas has presented rather than on 
the basis of 1952 possibilities. 

I remember years ago hearing about 
the white man’s burden. It seems that 
the white man for a long time considered 
himself especially anointed by some one 
or other to exploit the colored peoples 
of the world. We must admit that the 
United States has been far less guilty of 
exploitation in Asia than some other 
nations. The United States never did 
have the hold in the Orient that Eng- 
land, France, and Holland have had in 
southeast Asia. And America never did 
have the hold on Oriental trade that 
England has had on the trade of China, 

But that did not prevent America 
from taking the same unaltruistic atti- 
tude towards the rights of the individual 
Oriental, especially the coolie and others 
who were not in the chips. 

Should we not, therefore, when judg- 
ing our policy toward Asia as it pertains 
today judge that policy in the light of 
history which goes farther back than 
5 or 6 years? Should we not realize that 
the colonial policies of the white man 
two or three generations ago have a 
direct bearing upon our relationships 
with Asia today?—that perhaps our 
policies in the past century and in the 
early days of the present century have 
something to do with this thing which 
Douglas calls a revolution rising out of 
the very soul of the Orient? 

For more than a century the same 
type of holier-than-thou policy domi- 
nated our dealings with Latin America 
and we can only hope that the spirit 
of brotherhood which has been so evi- 
dent in our Latin-American relation- 
ships for the past two decades will offset 
the mistakes that they, the diplomats, 
and we, the people, made in dealing with 
our southern neighbors during the cen- 
tury previous. 

Instead of nipping at the buds which 
are the outgrowth of our foreign policy 
why not analyze the foundation upon 
which our foreign policy is, or ought to 
be, based? 

As I understand the fundamentals of 
our foreign policy they are the simple 
concepts that— 

America’s desire to help establish a 
peaceful world; 

That communism has proved to be a 
threat to the peace of the world; 

That communism thrives where peo- 
ple are starving and weak; hence if com- 
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munism is to be beaten or contained, 
America must eliminate the weak spots 
in the various parts of the world; if we 
do not we will find ourselves completely 
surrounded and finally engulfed by com- 
munism. 

That, in my estimation is, or should 
be, the springboard for our American 
foreign policy. If that is what the Re- 
publicans want to review then I am for 
it. And if that is our foreign policy I 
certainly will defend it; if it is not, I will 
try to make it our basic foreign policy. 

As I compare the Republican declara- 
tion of principles with my conception of 
our foreign policy I find that my inclina- 
tion to say, “Amen,” to most of the state- 
ment is thwarted by the interpretation 
the Republican speakers have put upon 
their declaration. 

I know that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH] in his introductory 
remarks stated that— 

It is entirely possible that those who have 
signed this statement are not in complete 
agreement. 


This has left the door wide open to 
individual interpretation. But unless 
the statement was devised to mean all 
things to all men then we must assume 
that the interpretations made on the 
floor of this House and unchallenged by 
others who signed the declaration must 
be the interpretation of the 118 Members, 

As I read the policy statement in the 
light of the speeches I ask myself, “Does 
this statement show an abandonment of 
hope for building a world where peace 
predominates—that there is no course 
other than to hole in and protect our- 
selves from attack?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, America be- 
came great because our forefathers re- 
fused to remain within the temporary 
safety of the blockhouse or the settle- 
ment. To them the blockhouse was the 
haven, not the habitat. 

There is an interrelationship of the 
points of the Republican declaration 
which I would like to discuss for a mo- 
ment or two. 

We all agree that we must make Amer- 
ica impregnable. But how can we make 
America impregnable without the ac- 
companying suggestion of building a 
Strong defense system for the Western 


-Hemisphere? And how can we do that 


without the next point, that of estab- 
lishing a strong defense line in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific? How can we set 
up a strong defense line in the Atlantic 
without getting on the Continent of Eu- 
rope? The Republican statement in a 
wishy-washy sort of way seems to ap- 
prove getting on the Continent, and by 
im lication at least approves the At- 
lantic Pact. 

Yet, in the supporting speeches we 
find that the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Jonas] says: 

What relief presently can we hope to get 
or seek * * * as long as we have what 
is known as the Atlantic Peace Pact? 


And others would be satisfied with 
having England and the Commonwealth 
cooperate fully?—England, the gallant 
little island which survived the air blitz 
but which was almost brought to its 
knees by the buzz bombs in 1944-45, and 
which could be literally massacred by 
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guided missiles and super buzz bombs if 
the Communists got positions on the 
western coast of Europe and possession 
of the iron and steel of the Ruhr. With- 
out England, there would be no Atlantic 
defense line; without an Atlantic de- 
fense line, there would be no hemi- 
spheric defense, and without that, Amer- 
ica could not be made impregnable. 

The apparent consistency of the pre- 
pared statement is torn to shreds by 
the glaring inconsistencies of the sup- 
porting speeches. 

Let us quit sparring around about 
ground troops for Europe. Either 
Western Europe is vital to making Amer- 
ica impregnable or it is not. If it is not 
vital, let us revise our thinking accord- 
ingly. If it is vital—and our military 
leaders seem to think it is—then let us 
buckle down and do whatever is neces- 
sary to hold Western Europe for the 
democracies. 

Let us take another look at making 
America impregnable to attack. All of 
us agree with that flat statement, but 
when the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hann] dressed it up a bit, it looked 
entirely different to me. He said, and 
I quote: 

I definitely oppose the broad implications 
of the Truman doctrine under which the 
United States has assumed the duty to sup- 
port and defend any free peoples who are re- 
sisiting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure. I deny 
the United States has any moral obligation 
or the practical capacity to carry on such a 
global pattern. 


As I line the Republican statement up 
with the present basic policy of defeat- 
ing communism by creating areas of 
strength throughout the world I find the 
Republican statement lacking. If by 
making America impregnable you mean 
that you would abandon the rest of the 
free world to the threat of communism 
I cannot go along with you. 

And now I quote again from the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] who 
says: 

It has been well said that the fist of mili- 
tary mobilization is pounding hard at the 
door of millions of homes today. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not 


like mobilization any better than the rest 


of you, but I am mindful of the warning 
Bernard Baruch gave us last year that 
a lean and hungry but mobilized Russia 
was ready to overrun western civiliza- 
tion which hesitated to organize. 
We are not mobilizing from choice, or 
«because of the ambitions or mistakes of 
any American or groups of Americans. 
We are mobilizing for our very existence. 
And I would like to ask any Republican 
in this House how we can make America 
impregnable without mobilizing, and how 
we can make America impregnable with- 
out having the fist of the military pound- 
ing upon millions of American doors? 
From time to time the Members on the 
other side of the House stage a Roman 
holiday on our foreign policy, but I ask 
them if down in their hearts they do not 
agree that our troubles today are not 
because of our foreign policy but because 
of the determination of Joe Stalin to rule 
a communistic world. How can you weep 
so copiously for those lost in military ac- 
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tion and at the same time criticize so 
vilely for exploring every avenue of 
peaceful settlement? 

Since Russia is so prone to violate 
agreements, and so willing and eager to 
take whatever she can reach, would not 
the end result have been the same even 
if there had never been a conference at 
Yalta, Cairo, Tehran, or Potsdam? Is 
not Russia’s attitude in spite of—not 
because of—these meetings? 

How can you wax so eloquently critical 
about bloodshed in Korea and at the 
same time damn us so blatantly for our 
failure to save Poland when we would 
have had to wade through rivers of our 
own blood to even reach its borders? 

You know as well as I that Russia on 
the march to Berlin in 1945 had Poland 
in its grasp, and that if it did not care to 
free and rehabilitate that nation volun- 
tarily nothing short of war would have 
changed things. You know and I know 
that in 1945 all of us were seeking 
peace—not another war. 

I ask you, when you shout about the 
800,000,000 people the Communists have 
dominated, that you tell us how much 
American blood would have had to be 
spilled to have prevented it. 

I ask that when you criticize a Demo- 
cratic President for trying to force Chi- 
nese Nationalists to make concessions to 
the Chinese Reds in December 1945, you 
remember that in November 1944 a spe- 
cial envoy to China, a former Republican 
Secretary of War, wrote: 

I have persuaded Chiang that in order to 
unite the military forces in China and pre- 
vent civil conflict it will be necessary for 
him and the Kuomintang and the Nationalist 
Government to make liberal political con- 
cessions to the Communist Party and give 
them adequate representation in the Na- 
tional Government. 


I ask that when in 1951 you criticize a 
former Democratic President because he 
sponsored a United Nations which pro- 
vided for a one-country veto, you re- 
member in 1920 you defeated this same 
man for Vice President because he was 
sponsoring a league of nations which 
did not provide for a one-country veto. 

I ask that when you accuse one Presi- 
dent of usurping the war powers of Con- 
gress you remember we all honor a for- 
mer President, Abraham Lincoln, who 
directed troop movements, drew up com- 
bat plans, called for 75,000 volunteer 
troops, had our soldiers engage in a dozen 
minor battles and set the stage for the 
first major battle of our bloodiest war be- 
fore he even convened Congress in spe- 
cial session. 

I ask you, when you emphasize the 
encroachment of the iron curtain upon 
Central Europe that you tell us where 
you stood when we called the Russian 
hand in the areas where we had a rea- 
sonable chance for success—and did suc- 
ceed—Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

I have no quarrel with those who want 
to stop all nonessential expenditures, 
So do we on this side of the House. 
I am realistic enough, however, to know 
that what some of us honestly consider 
nonessential, others of us consider abso- 
Iutely necessary. I hope we can reach 
a happy medium. 

The first point I take up last. I seri- 
ously believe that in our foreign rela- 
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tions there is a limit beyond which Con- 
gress, for security reasons, cannot go. 
Just where that limit is, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I believe we should 
ponder long on a statement made by 
Secretary Marshall before a Senate com- 
mittee last week when he divulged the 
fact that we were to send four more 
divisions to Europe, which, with the two 
already there, would represent our fore- 
seeable contribution to Europe’s land 
forces. Secretary Marshall said: 

I take this step reluctantly because of the 
security considerations involved, but I have 
reached the conclusion that there is greater 
peril to our security through the weakening 
of the morale of our allies by debate based 
upon uncertainties than there can possibly 
be through the public disclosure of our 
planned-strength figure. 


I believe that considerable damage can 
be done to the United States if Mem- 
bers of Congress continue to goad our 
military leaders until they are forced to 
make a choice of evils such as mentioned 
by Secretary Marshall. I believe that 
the military is certainly better prepared 
to determine the proportionate use of the 
various military facilities than is a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I close by saying that I for one have 
no objection to a reeaxmination of our 
foreign policy, but I maintain that the 
reexamination should be a review of the 
fundamental policy and a scrutiny of the 
way those responsible have adhered to 
the fundamentals—that it be not merely 
an excuse to trot out a coterie of speakers 
talking to the press gallery—and that it 
be based upon the welfare of the America 
of our grandchildren, not on the ex- 
pediencies of November 1952. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOSONE. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Unfortunately I 
missed the first part of the very expres- 
sive address made by the gentlewoman, 
but I would like to rise to ask that some 
of us, at least, be excluded from the cate- 
gory named in the last paragraph as a 
coterie of speakers who rose merely to 
seek attention. There are not many 
Members on the floor of the House now 
who signed the Republican declaration 
of policy, but I believe I would speak for 
them as well as for myself when I say 
we signed that declaration in strong pa- 
triotism, in equal hatred of war, but 
perfectly willing to fight if necessary to 
defend freedom, but convinced—and on 
this I would have to take some issue 
with the gentlewoman—that it is not 
only the privilege and the right, but the 
duty of the Congress to decide not the 
detailed execution of military policy, but 
whether or not this country should be 
given over to a dominant militarism. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I agree with what the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has said about 
her patriotism because I heard her state- 
ment the other day relative to the dec- 
laration of.a new foreign policy. I am 
sure there were other sincere signers, 
also. I believe I could agree with much 
of what the gentlewoman said in her 
interpretation of the declaration. When 
I came on the floor of the House I real- 
ized there was a good deal of talk about 
a declaration. I tried to get a copy of 
it that afternoon but could not. I heard 
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many castigating speeches. The one by 
the gentlewoman from Illinois was cer- 
tainly not one. I am glad that she called 
my attention to that. 

Incidentally, it was not until the next 
day that I could get the declaration. I 
can say, as the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois said, in her opening remarks, when 
she made her statement the other day, 
that she signed the declaration with one 
or two reservations which she would like 
to qualify. I could not and cannot har- 
monize the declaration which they were 
all talking about with the interpreta- 
tions I heard here on the floor. I think 
I could have gone along with the same 
reservations. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Will the gentlewom- 
an yield further? 

Mrs. BOSONE. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to call 
attention to the fact, however, that my 
reservations were that I went a little 
further than the policy declaration did; 
that I thought we should call upon the 
nations of the free world, and not just 
one country, to joinin the crusade. But 
my position certainly is not to be inter- 
preted in any sense as agreeing with the 
expressive statement today of the gentle- 
woman from Utah or as indicating that I 
am in favor of the foreign policy of the 
United States during the past 10 years. 
Such would be impossible. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I recognize that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Utah has 
expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. REGAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND WASTE IN PRO- 
CUREMENT OF WAR MATERIALS 


Mr.REGAN. Mr. Speaker, while serv- 
ing with our Armed Forces during World 
War I and II, I was often appalled at 
the wanton waste of materials and the 
attitude of some of the officers of sup- 
ply. 

There was a much used Army saying, 
or slogan, to the effect that there was al- 
ways trouble for not having enough, but 
never a censure for having too much, and 
that appears to be, at all times, the dis- 
position, the theory, the attitude, if you 
please, of far too many men in the so- 
called procurement section. 

That type of procedure is not only a 
great waste of money and a drain on our 
domestic supply, but a criminal use of 
governmental authority akin to treason 
and should be punishable, after a court- 
martial, with a comparable penalty. 

During World War II the following 
outstanding exainples of this waste were 
brought to my attention: 

First. A friend, who entered the serv- 
ice at the same time as did I in the sum- 
mer of 1942, was soon sent to a port on 
the east shore of the Mediterranean Sea 
to supervise a military truck-line haul- 
ing lend-lease and other military sup- 
plies to Russia. During his tour of duty 
there, he told me that every boat brought 
an ever increasing supply of heavy-duty 
truck tires and despite his frequent and 
urgent requests to discontinue these 
shipments they continued to arrive until 
he had a surplus of multiple thousands 
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of these heavy tires, and to get them out 
of the sun and out of the way, he had a 
huge trench dug in the desert sands and 
buried the tires, and so far as he had 
heard, they there remained. . 

Now how could such a waste be justi- 
fled at any time, and particularly at a 
time when we were finaneing every pos- 
sible method in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, and rubber for civilian re- 
quirements was practically nonexistent, 

Second. An officer of the Quartermas- 
ter Department was transferred from 
Alaska to California where I was sta- 
tioned in the spring of 1944, and he told 
me, and others, of his experience there 
with butter; how almost every supply 
boat brought hundreds of tubs of butter 
until it got to the point that they were 
using it most extravagantly in all their 
cooking. His protests to reduce the 
shipments were not heeded and finally 
to get rid of thousands of tubs of surplus 
butter that was becoming rancid he had 
it dumped into the Bering Sea. 

Third. I am sure that many men in 
the service heard of the saddle pur- 
chase; when our Procurement Division 
ordered 400,000 McClellan saddles, a 
type long used by the cavalry, and no 
doubt in long supply from previous pur- 
chases; that upon the completion of this 
order, and the consequent tremendous 
drain on our leather supply, it was re- 
ported that there were considerably less 
than 5,000 saddle horses in the entire 
Army. Did you find a scarcity of shoes 
during that period? 

So much for World War II. I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to the many reports appearing in the 
press, now that we are entering another 
period of mobilization and building up 
of our defenses. 

It would appear that some of our pro- 
curement officers are again going hog- 
wild, for among other things, I am re- 
liably advised, there is a current requisi- 
tion for bids to furnish 6,409,000, plus, 
gallons of paint in 1-quart, 1-gallon, and 
5-gallon containers, to be delivered in 
30, 60, 90, and 120 days, at a cost of 
about $15,000,000. 

Can any man in the Army point out a 
possible need for all that paint for such 
immediate delivery, and particularly in 
1-quart cans, or, is it to be placed in 
warehouses against a possible later need 
only to have it settle to the bottom of 
the cans, solidify, and become value- 
less; and did this purchasing officer 
make any check on the various ware- 
houses and storage places to ascertain 
the amount of paint now on hand? 

Incidental to some of the major items, 
the press a few days ago listed other 
Army purchases, including 100 pipe 
organs at a cost of $1,500 each, 800,000 
pounds of black pepper, 13,000,000 can 
openers, 2,000,000 gallons of insecticide, 
22,000,000 pairs of boots, 58,000,000 yards 
of cotton webbing for belts, enough to 
put a belt completely around the world 
at the Equator, with sufficient surplus 
to give every man in the armed service 
a belt for each day in the week and two 
for Sunday. 

Of course, our people are united in 
backing every necessary expenditure for 
defense, but I feel that it is high time to 
put a stop to this ruthless, wasteful ex- 
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travagance by certain of our procure- 
ment officers, and if the armed services 
cannot, or will not, do anything about 
the matter, then it is high time the Con- 
gress put some long-needed restrictions 
on their spending. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes following the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] 
is recognized for 1) minutes. 


CENSOR TELEVISION BEFORE IT 
CORRUPTS NATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we have got 
TB under control. Unless we do the 
same to TV, it will break down the moral 
resistance of our children and kill their 
characters. 

Television programs are running wild. 
They are abusing the hospitality of 
American homes with lewd images and 
suggestive language that—through eye 
and ear—excite those who are underage 
and distress every decent adult. 

In the feverish rush to capture and 
monopolize attention, video has thrown 
all standards to the winds. 

Because it is utterly without self- 
discipline, it must be restrained. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Congress should 
pass legislation that will set up a cen- 
sorship board within the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to scrutinize 
every telecast in advance, and to cut 
out all words and actions that arouse 
the passions, or that hold up any indi- 
vidual, race, creed, group, or belief to 
mockery and derision. 

Teachers and clergymen have been 
fighting a losing battle against the 
excesses of this one-way form of com- 
munication. At last, worried parents 
are joining with them to demand a 
clean-up of “the juvenile delinquent 
called television” before it ruins itself 
and debases everybody with whom it has 
contact. 

Bishop John J. Wright, of Worcester, 
Mass., criticized one program that fea- 
tures the telecast of actual wedding cere- 
monies, as a farce which reduces the 
sanctity of marriage to a ridiculous state. 
He also deplored the poor taste of a sexy- 
voiced and hip-twisting torch singer who 
belongs in a barn, but not on the stage 
of so many, many living rooms in 
America. 

The Most Reverend Richard J. Cush- 
ing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, in last 
Sunday’s Boston Advertiser, added his 
impressive opinion to the rising tide of 
revulsion against the raw jokes and the 
intimate antics that be-foul and be- 
devil the TV screens that have become 
pagan altars in the modern United 
States home. 

These two reverend gentlemen are not 
kill-joys. They themselves feel the need 
of a good clean laugh to relieve the ten- 
sions of life. From their knowledge of 
human nature, and of the temptations of 
this world, they know that television can 
become a blessing, instead of a curse, if 
its tremendous influence is exercised for 
good rather than evil. It can give dis- 
tinguished service to the vital needs of 
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entertainment, education, and religion if 
it will. 

We have waited for TV to show some 
signs that it is growing up to its responsi- 
bilities. Instead, it seems to be plunging 
down to the primitive state of nudism 
and the manure pile. 

And its victims are the young whom 
we expect to be the clean-living and 
clear-thinking citizens of tomorrow. 

Youth is impressionable. 

Itc imagination is being twisted by the 
sights and sounds that a reckless TV is 
crowding upon its sensibilities every 
night in the week. 

Once we could protect our children by 
example and training, developing in 
them the character and integrity to meet 
the problems of life gradually. We made 
sure that they did not associate with bad 
companions in their formative years. 
We even supervised their entertainment, 
We could do this in advance, for ex- 
ample, because we could find out what 
movies were not good for them. 

At the present time, however—and 
riglit in the home—there is no way of 
knowing from: moment to moment just 
what embarrassing or shameful surprise 
is in store for us and our children. 

This places parents in a position of 
perpetual uneasiness and helplessness, 
To r ourselves of this fear, we are some- 
times tempted to fetch an ax and de- 
molish this invention that is causing us 
so much worry. 

That would be no solution. Just as we 
do not outlaw automobiles to save the 
more thar 30,000 people who are killed 
by them each year, or to protect the 
hundreds of thousands who are injured. 

We can find the answer in another 
direction, by controlling and regulating 
TV programis in the public interest. 

They must be filtered and really 
screened before they are permitted to 
go before the cameras. For once they 
leap from the receiving set uncensored, 
the damage has been done that is beyond 


The Federal Government must step 
into this mess and clean up the house of 
television so that its occupants will not 
track any more dirt into our homes. 

The broom to do this is a Federal Cen- 
sorship Board. 

And spring-cleaning time for TV is the 
next program on the schedule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


PRICE FREEZE REGULATIONS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire at this time to comment on certain 
of the so-called price freeze regulations, 
particularly in regard to meat. 

Last July when we were considering 
the Defense Production Control Act on 
the floor here, quite a number of the 
Members on the Democratic side of the 
House tried to put through an all-out 
freeze at that time. We argued that if 
we were faced with an emergency, and 
if we did want to combat inflation, the 
courageous thing to do was for the Cong- 
ress to take the action of inaugurating 
an all-out freeze, then let the various 
control boards sit in judgment and de- 
control those things which should be de- 
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controlled. They could also adjust the 
inequities which an all-out freeze might 
have caused at that time. If an all-out 
freeze act had been adopted at that time 
we would have frozen our economy at a 
time when the law of supply and demand 
was in full force and effect, when mal- 
adjustments were fewer than they are 
at the present time; however, the temper 
of the administration then as well as the 
temper of the Congress, as evidenced by 
its action on legislation, showed that we 
did not have, let us say, the courage or 
the vision to see that inflation could not 
be controlled in piecemeal fashion. 

Legislation was adopted whereby se- 
lective price controls were authorized. 
We have had now several months—about 
eight months—since that time and we 
see our whole economy getting out of 
adjustment. We see all kinds of mal- 
adjustments arising as a result of this 
attempt to put on selective price con- 
trols. 

No one likes controls. I do not like 
controls and I know that you do not. 
Neither do the boys that are drafted 
into the Army like the controls which 
force them to leave civiilan life and go 
into the military effort, and many of 
them, as we know, have become casual- 
ties in that military effort. No, it is not 
a question of what we like; it is a ques- 
tion of what is best for the Nation, and 
if these controls are necessary for the 
Nation, then we should have had the 
courage at that time to put on over-all 
price controls. As I view the procedure 
in the Price Stabilization Board down- 
town, I see them making exactly the 
same mistakes they made in 1942 and 
1943. My first speech here in 1943 was 
to point out some of the mistakes they 
were making at that time. At that time, 
as you know, they had frozen the retail 
prices but they had exempted wage con- 
trol; they had exempted farm prices, so, 
as a result, wages started to rise and 
farm prices started to rise and there was 
a squeeze between the suppliers of raw 
material, the cost of producing manu- 
factured articles and the frozen retail 
price and, of course, all kinds of inequi- 
ties occurred. We saw black marketing 
and all the other attendant evils of a 
partially controlled economy mixed in 
with a controlled economy. 

Now I am going to speak at this time 
on the recent partial controls on meat. 
As you know, prices were frozen on meat 
at retail, and for some reason the price 
of the animals in the field was not 
frozen. Now, we did the same thing in 
1942 when we froze the price of butter at 
retail and we left the price of alfalfa 
hay unfrozen as well as the price of 
wages. Well, as a result hay went from 
$11 to $40 a ton and milker’s wages went 
from $80 to as high as $250 a month. 
So you see the trouble we got into at that 
time. Well, we are doing the same thing 
over again. ; 

I have some notes here that I wish to 
refer to which have to do with this 
recent freeze. 

Under the general freeze order of January 
26, sellers’ prices were set at the highest price 
they delivered goods and services during the 
base period of December 19, 1950, to January 
25, 1951, to the same class of purchaser. 
Some manufacturers and wholesalers have 
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claimed ceilings at substantially higher 
prices than those which they were generally 
charging in the base period because of a few 
isolated sales. 

“In some cases,” said Mr. DiSalle, “there is 
reason to believe that sellers anticipated the 
freeze order by deliberately embarking on a 
policy of periodically making sales in small 
quantities at abnormally high prices in order 
to record transactions at prices which would 
prove highly advantageous if prices were 
frozen as of some earlier period.” 

We know we have chiselers, but the rank 
and file of businessmen are honorable. Of 
course, this refers to chiselers who deliber- 
ately sold some of their articles at high prices 
so that they could take advantage of the high 
delivered price during the freeze period. 

“To remove inequities among sellers re- 
sulting from this sort of practice and to pro- 
tect consumers by reducing unwarrantedly 
high ceiling prices the general ceiling price 
regulation was amended so that the highest- 
price provision will apply only to sales which 
amounted to 10 percent or more of all de- 
liveries to a class of purchasers during the 
base period. In other words, prices charged 
in fewer than 10 percent of all deliveries to 
a class of customers during the base period 
will not serve as a legal basis for ceiling 
prices.” 


Now I come to the point where not 
only meat packers but also businessmen 
are confused and bewildered as to what 
their selling price should be. 


The 10-percent rule was announced this 
last Friday and was made effective today. 


Now I want you to get that. On the 
23d of February the rule was issued. It 
becomes effective as of today, 5 days 
later. In the meantime a Saturday and 
a Sunday have intervened. I wonder if 
these people in the Wage Stabilization 
Board realize the physical work that has 
to be done in a business institution in 
order to accumulate the statistics that 
are necessary to establish that effective 
base. The businessman must check 
thousands of invoices for the base period 
of December 19 to January 25, inclusive, 
to determine at what price at least 10 
percent of his volume of a given com- 
modity was sold. 

I have in mind one meat packing com- 
pany in my district that has over 200 
articles which it sells. It does business 
which accumulates in a period of 5 or 6 
days about 300,000 invoices. Some small 
businesses are required to check tens of 
thousands of invoices and even up to 
hundreds of thousands. It is an utter 
physical impossibility in the short time 
permitted by the amendment, even if 
Saturday and Sunday had not inter- 
vened. I think the Price Stabilization 
Administrator, Mr. DiSalle, should im- 
mediately amend this order and give the 
different businessmen of the country at 
least 2 weeks’ time to count their in- 
voices and arrive at their base selling 
price of each commodity during the base 
period which is outlined. 

Ihave spoken some of the fact that the 
price of livestock was not controlled in 
time they put the price on retail meat. 
The WSA stated that the problem of 
freezing livestock was too complex and 
could not be done successfully. In my 
opinion, if that is so, then they should 
have exempted retail and wholesale 
prices on meat until they arrived at a 
formula which could bring equity to all 
classes in the meat-production business. 
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For instance, the price on hogs on the 
date of the freeze in the Kansas City 
market was $21 a hundredweight, and 
the price of pork chops was frozen as of 
that date in the retail stores. Within 
2 weeks after that price was frozen, the 
prices of hogs went up to $23.45 a hun- 
dredweight, in other words, a $2.45 rise 
on 100 pounds of pork. You can see 
what that would do to the packer who 
works on a small margin, a very close 
margin, anyway. 

I have one telegram from a meat 
packer in my district, an independent 
meat packer, who kills 1,000 hogs a day. 
He said that this price rise in the price 
of animals would cost him a $6 loss on 
each hog he slaughtered. That means 
on a thousand hogs, a $6,000 loss per day. 
This man is employing at this time 350 
workmen in his plant. It is evident that 
he cannot continue in business under 
that type of regulation. 

That just shows the trouble you get 
into when you start these partial price- 
freezing experiments. Who is it going 
to hurt the most? It is going to hurt 
the small independent meat packers 
more than it is the big packers, because 
in many instances a small meat packer 
will only—well, for instance, this par- 
ticular one, he slaughters only hogs. He 
dozs not have beef, he does not have 
lambs, he does not go into all processes 
of processing meat, such as canning, de- 
hydrating, and all that sort of thing. 

So he is caught in a squeeze by this 
regulation. We are told that a dollar- 
and-cents ceiling price which will later 
be established will take care of this. But 
this will not occur until probably the last 
day in March. I ask the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, what are these small 
meat packers going to do during the 
next 30 days? They have their own 
trade which they have worked up. They 
have to supply meat to these small inde- 
pendent meat markets and other types 
of markets. What are they supposed to 
do during the next 30 days? Are they 
supposed to operate at a tremendous loss 
each day? Are they supposed to close up 
their plant and turn out their help and 
lose the trade which they have accumu- 
lated over the years? Of course that is 
exactly what they are going to have to 
do unless these people who are putting 
these regulations on, realize that you 
cannot freeze prices on pork chops in 
the butcher’s bin unless you freeze the 
price at the wholesale butcher level and 
at the base of supply, which is the farm. 
I realize it is a complex problem. I real- 
ize that the solution does not seem to be 
available. Until they do have a work- 
able solution, I say that they should go 
slowly, and then when they do put a 
regulation on, give the businessman the 
physical time required to comply with 
the regulation which necessitates a great 
deal of research and bookkeeping in the 
establishing of base levels. Unless they 
have adequate time to comply, they can- 
not prevent themselves from being crim- 
inals in the eyes of the law. 

I look upon this present attempt to 
control prices with favor, as far as stop- 
ping inflation and controlling the price 
of living is concerned, but I look upon 
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it with a great deal of fear and trem- 
bling when I see the present control 
agencies making exactly the same mis- 
takes they made under the OPA in 1942, 
1943, and 1944. 

If their regulations are inequitable or 
if they have loopholes, they will again 
bring about disrespect of the law, whole- 
sale evasions, and black market practices. 

The unreasonable requirements of 
regulations, in terms of lack of time to 
comply by legitimate business firms, is 
certainly preventable by consultation 
with legitimate representative business 
advisory groups. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address on foreign policy by 
Mr. RIBICOFF. 

Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two articles; one by Thomas F. 
Flynn and the other by Anthony W. Fitz- 
gerald. 

-Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two newspaper articles. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in eight 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. THORNBERRY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. BENTSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude printed material. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
3 and include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. AD AIR asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial, 

Mr. AYRES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two letters. 

Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain extraneous material. 

Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article entitled The Indiana 
Plan for the Maintenance of National 
Manpower.” 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by Hon. Carlos P, 
Romulo at the time he was Commis- 
sioner from the Philippine Islands in the 
House of Representatives, now a repre- 
sentative of the new young republic in 
the United Nations, 
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Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ENGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude three editorials. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on February 27, 1951, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 1001. A “bill to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 1, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


246. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 24, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a re- 
view of reports on intracoastal waterway from 
Caloosahatchee River to Withlacoochee River, 
Fla, and waterway from Anclote River to 
Old Tampa Bay, Fla., with a view to con- 
structing an alternate route from Tarpon 
Springs, Wall Springs, or Stevens Creek near 
Clearwater, to Old Tampa Bay. This investi- 
gation was requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted on August 2, 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

247, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 16, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a re- 
view of reports on Ohio River and tributaries, 
for flood control on Allegheny River and 
Conewango Creek at and in the vicinity of 
Warren, Pa., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted on May 27, 1949; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

248. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 24, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a preliminary 
examination and survey of channel from 
Tampa Bay to Safety Harbor, Fla., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved on 
March 2, 1945; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

249. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Grady 
Franklin Welch”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

250. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, A bill to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

251. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft for legislation embody- 
ing a comprehensive schedule of rates and 
fees designed to raise approximately $163,- 
734,000 additional revenue; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 62. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the granting 
of the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 
181). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTSEN (by request): 

H. R. 2976. A bill relating to the activities 
of temporary and certain other employees 
of the Bureau of Land Management; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 2977. A bill to amend section 12B of 
the Federal Reserve Act, so as to require the 
insurance of ali deposit obligations payable 
at branches of insured banks in Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GOLDEN: 

H. R. 2978. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties through public elementary and second- 
ary schools, for the general welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor: 

H. R. 2979. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, so as to extend the benefits of 
such act to persons captured or interned by, 
or in hiding from, the Japanese Government 
in China during World War II: to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 2980. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 2981. A bill to amend the act of 
February 10, 1920, so as to provide for the 
free distribution of blank ammunition to 
veterans’ organizations for use in connection 
with the funeral ceremonies of deceased vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2982. A bill to readjust postal rates; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2983. A bill to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other convey- 
ances by certain disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 2984. A bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 2985. A bill to extend the criminal 
jurisdiction of the United States to crimes 
committed aboard aircraft; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2986. A bill to punish the malicious 
destruction of aircraft and attempts to de- 
stroy aircraft; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 2987. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to mutual military aid in an 
emergency; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 2988. A bill to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H.R. 2989. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code with 
reference to partnerships; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DEANE; 

H. R. 2990. A bill to provide for the rental 
of boxes at post offices on an annual basis; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R.2991. A bill to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost their lives in the armed services of 
the United States during the present hostili- 
ties; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 2992. A bill to provide an allowance 
for uniforms for certain officers recalled to 
active service within the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES: 

H. R. 2993. A bill to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to cer- 
tain widows of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Rebel- 
lion and the Philippine Insurrection; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 2994. A bill to stimulate the ex- 
ploration, production, and conservation of 
strategic and critical ores, metals, and min- 
erals and for the establishment within the 
Defense Production Administration of a 
Mine Incentive Payments Division, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 2995. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2996. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion” to authorize the President to utilize 
certain units of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration 
during periods of emergency or war; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 
H. R. 2997. A bill to permit the holder of 


100 or more shares or other units of any se- 


curity registered under the Securities Act 
of 1933 to secure 1 certificate representing 
all such shares or units; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 2998. A bill to reestablish the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. LIND: 

H. R. 2999. A bill to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the national forests, to provide 
for the orderly use, improvement and de- 
velopment thereof, to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent thereon, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution designat- 

ing the fourth Sunday in September of each 
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year as “Interfaith Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to enable 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to utilize for administrative expenses 
of the Office of Administrator of Rent Con- 
trol a portion of the limitation for terminal 
leave; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution terminat- 
ing the state of war between the United 
States and the Imperial Government of 
Japan and between the United States and 
the Government of Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


—— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 3000. A bill for the relief of Filippo 

Lepore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 3001. A bill for the relief of Georgio 
Bertolino and Alberto Bertolino; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 3002. A bill for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 3003. A bill to authorize Rear Adm. 
Emory D. Stanley, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to accept employment with the Gov- 
ernment of Peru; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 3004. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
G. Niedermiller, Peter A. Beklemishev, and 
Nicholas M. Tikmeney; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 3005. A bill for the relief of Jehuda 
Freund; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3006. A bill for the relief of the An- 
tonio Corrao Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 3007. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. McTiernan; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Mervin 
Gardiner Stubbs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 3009. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Der A. Wing Jee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES: 

H.R.3010. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Paul Rose, Jonas Ridge, N. C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 3011. A bill for the relief of Mikhail 
N. S. Skarlatos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 3012. A bill for the relief of Aspasia 
Vezertzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.3013. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Gary Slone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 3014. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Robles, Mrs. Jeannette Heertje Robles, and 
Helene Dora Robles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3015. A bill for the relief of John 
Fleckstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Z 
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(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in hours of exhausting 
strain which drain away our strength, 
we give Thee thanks for the daily pause 
at this wayside well of peace and prayer. 
The fierce storms sweeping across our 
world leave us weary with watching. 
These testing times seek out our every 
weakness. While the tempest still is 
high, we turn to the infinite calm of 
Thy changeless love, that we may find 
inner sustenance, wells of living water 
springing up, courage in battling for 
truth, and serenity under strain. 

Give us a readiness for the severe dis- 
ciplines of self-control, so that our minds 
and bodies may be the channels for kin- 
dling thoughts and soaring ideals and 
power to match great needs with great 
deeds. We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 28, 1951, was dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may present routine matters, without 
debate and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 70) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report of the 
Naticnal Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
covering its operations from April 1, 1950, 
to September 30, 1950, and describing 
in accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the 
participation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the above period. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, March 1, 1951. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 7 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers, to 
continue its investigations and work to 
prevent future waste of water from the 
artesian basin by sealing existing wells 
within the areas to be flooded by the Mis- 
souri River dams in South Dakota 


“Whereas many flowing and nonflowing 
artesian wells presently exist within the areas 
to be flooded by the Missouri River dams; 

“Whereas the water from these wells unless 
sealed may waste in the reservoirs to be con- 
structed or in upper water-bearing sand de- 
pending upon the artesian head and the sur- 
face water head in the reservoir; 

“Whereas the artesian basin will thereby 
be needlessly depleted and upper water-bear- 
ing sands may be contaminated by the more 
concentrated waters from deeper strata; 

“Whereas it will be impractical to seal such 
wells after the reservoirs have filled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the senate 
concurring therein) do memorialize the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers to continue as a 
part of the Missouri River program and prop- 
er sealing of all artesian wells within the 
areas to be flooded that would otherwise flow 
to waste or would contaminate other water 
now being used or may be used in the future, 
for beneficial purposes; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to Lewis A. Pick, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington, to United States Senator 
Kart Munpr, to United States Senator 
Francis Case, to Congressman Lovre, to Con- 
gressman E. Y. BERRY. 

“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“R. TERRY, 
“President of the Senate, 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate funds for the use of the State of 
South Dakota in relieving counties in 
said State from the burden imposed by 
nontaxable Indian land and to direct that 
such funds be used for welfare, law en- 
forcement, road construction, and health, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 
“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of South Dakota (the sen- 

ate concurring therein): 

“Whereas the Federal Government in times 
past entered into certain treaties with the 
Sioux Tribes in the State of South Dakota 
whereby large tracts of land located within 
the said State were relieved from State taxa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas in recent years the Federal ap- 
propriation for Indian welfare, law enforce- 
ment, road construction, and health has been 
inadequate, necessitating large expenditures 
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by the State of South Dakota in providing 
these facilities to relieve distress, suffering, 
and hardship, with no possibility of reim- 
burseinent; and : 
“Whereas it is a solemn obligation of the 
Federal Government to take care of all 
needy Sioux Indians until they become self- 
supporting and to keep such Indian lands 
in a nontaxable status: Now, therefore, be is 
“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the sen- 
ate concurring therein) do memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for the use of the State of South 
Dakota in relieving counties in said State 
from the burden imposed by nontaxable 
Indian land and to direct that such funds 
be used for Indian welfare, law enforcement, 
road construction, and health, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency 
tho President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate of 
th. United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, to the Honorable Karr E. 
MunpT and the Honorable Francis CASE, 
United States Senators from South Dakota, 
to the Honorable HaroLp O. Lovre, and the 
Honorable E. Y. Berry, Representatives in 
Congress from South Dakota, and to the Pre- 
siding Officers of both Houses of Congress of 
the United States. 
“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“R. TERRY, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P, JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


— 


House Concurrent Resolution 8 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to repeal 

section 241 of title 25, USCA, known as the 

India liquor law and all laws or parts of 

laws in respect thereto which would treat 

an Indian differently than any other citi- 
zen of the State of South Dakota and of 
the United States of America 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of South Dakota (the 
senate concurring therein): 

“Whereas Indians were declared to be citi- 
zens of the United States by act of Congress 
in the year 1924 and have ever since assumed 
a share and responsibility in our Govern- 
ment not unlike other citizens; and 

“Whereas Indians have fought and died 
for the right of full citizenship in all wars 
in which our country has been engaged. 
It is noted that many young Indian men 
are now lying dead and wounded on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea; and 

“Whereas the existence of the law afore- 
mentioned has resulted in unjustified dis- 
crimination against Indians whereby restau- 
rants and other public places of amusement 
have barred Indians from entry whether in- 
toxicating beverages were sold or not; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
failed to enforce the law adequately and 
there is no prospect of improvement in this 
regard; and 

“Whereas the prohibition in this regard, 
not unlike that imposed on the whole coun- 
try before the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, has had the effect of enhancing the 
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value and desirability of obtaining and con- 
suming these alcoholic beverages with dis- 
astrous results; and 
“Whereas it is the sense of the house of 
representatives and the senate, both con- 
curring, that the existence of this discrim- 
inating law has had the effect of setting 
the Indian apart from other citizens and by 
so doing has materially retarded his assimi- 
lation into full citizenship; and 
“Whereas the Office of Indian Affairs, nu- 
merous veterans’ organizations, medical 
groups, and the Indian people and their 
friends alike, are all unanimous in their de- 
sire for full repeal of this out-dated law; 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the sen- 
ate concurring therein) do memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to repeal sec- 
tion 241 of title 25, USCA, known as the 
Indian liquor law, and all laws or parts of 
laws in respect thereto which would treat 
an Indian any differently than any other 
citizen of the United States and the State 
of South Dakota; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of the concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate of 
the United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Kant. E. Munpt and 
the Honorable Francis Case, United States 
Senators from South Dakota, to the Honor- 
able Harotp O. Lovre and the Honorable 
E. Y. Berry, Representatives in Congress 
from South Dakota, and to the presiding 
officers of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States. 
“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
R. TERRY, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
“was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 618. A bill to prohibit the parking of 
vehicles upon any property owned by the 
United States for postal purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 143). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 996. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hanna 
Brinkop; and 

S. 997. A bill for the relief of Paula Slucka 
(Slucki) and Ariel Stucki; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (for himself and 
Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

S. 998. A bill to facilitate the financing of 
the defense contracts by banks and other 
financing institutions, to amend the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 999. A bill for the relief of George Telita 

Florica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) : 

S. 1000. A bill to amend section 7 (h) of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(See remarks of Mr. Doucras when the 
above bill was introduced, which appear 
under a 3 heading.) 

By Mr, AIKEN: 

S. 1001. A bill to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the national forests, to provide for the 
orderly use, improvement and development 
thereof, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent thereon, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1002. A bill to direct the prompt distri- 
bution of the appropriation for the settle- 
ment of Sioux pony claims made by the act 
of December 31, 1945 (Public Law 97, 79th 
Cong.); and 

S. 1003. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
trust patents in lieu of land-use 

ts issued on the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation and the 2 Rock 
Reservation prior to January 1, 1951; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. HUNT (by request): 

S. 1004. A bill to provide for the redemp- 
tion of District of Columbia tax stamps; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1005. A bill to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital at Miles City, Mont., as the 
Edward E. Van Dyke Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CASE: 

8.1006. A bill for the relief of Libuse 
Chalupnik Pavlish; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1007. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1008. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Guiseppe Buono; 

S. 1009. A bill for the relief of Ella Maria 
Nyman; 

S. 1010. A bill for the relief of Dominic 
Arcella; 

S. 1011. A bill for the relief of Artin 
Djoundijian (Artin Chouljian); and 

S. 1012. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Ferdinand Kowalski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1013. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Monica Grant; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to 
certain import taxes on copper; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


RELATING TO CONDEMNATION OF LAND 
FOR STORAGE OF GAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Natural Gas Act relat- 
ing to the condemnation of land for the 
storage of gas, and I ask that a state- 
ment by me explaining the provisions of 
the bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1000) to amend section 7 
(h) of the Naturai Gas Act, introduced 
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by Mr. Dovuctas (for himself and Mr. 
DirKsEN), was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Dovustas is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. DOUGLAS 


The bill I have introduced proposes to 
amend section 7 (h) of the Natural Gas Act, 
now granting eminent domain for the com- 
pressor stations and pipelines of a natural- 
gas company, to permit, in addition, the 
condemnation of land or rights in land for 
the storage of gas. 

The need of the consuming public served 
by natural-gas companies imperatively re- 
quires the development of storage facilities 
near centers of consumption. Natural gas 
is now transported for long distances, largely 
from the Southwest States, to areas of cou- 
sumption throughout the Nation. A single 
large-diameter pipeline 1,000 miles long now 
costs substantially in excess of $100,000,009. 
T> allow gas to reach its terminals at reason- 
able prices, the gas must be moved continu- 
ously to approach the full capacity of the 
system, that is, at a high load factor. As the 
load factor is lowered, the cost of the gas 
to the consumer becomes progressively 
higher. 

Conventionally, the pipeline company 
sells the gas which it transports to local 
utility companies for distribution. The 
high demand for gas is in the winter months, 
when the domestic consumers, particularly 
the space-heating customers use tremen- 
dously more gas than they require in the 
summer. To balance the load and thus keep 
down the price to the consumer, the practice 
has necessarily arisen of selling large quanti- 
ties of gas for industrial uses during the 
summer months at such prices as are 
obtainable. 

The practice is no longer adequate to com- 
pensate for the tremendous growth in the 
demand for gas by domestic consumers dur- 
ing the winter months because of the enor- 
mous increase in public demand for gas for 
house heating. In many areas local commis- 
sions have authorized the utilities to refuse 
new connections for house heating because 
the supply of the pipeline company serving 
the area was not adequate to meet the winter 
or peak demand for additional service. It is 
not economically possible to build enough 
long-distance pipelines to satisfy such de- 
mand if the full capacity is to be utilized 
only during the winter months, 

The situation can be solved by the develop- 
ment of storage facilities near the market. 
If available, the gas not needed by the pres- 
ent domestic consumers in the summertime 
may be diverted to storage and, by means of 
additional pipelines of short distance, may 
be economically delivered to additional cus- 
tomers as and when needed. As the gas 
must be stored in tremendous volumes, such 
storage is generally economically feasible 
only in natural reservoirs. A number of de- 
pleted oil and gas fields which happen to be 
located near consuming centers are at pres- 
ent utilized as storage fields. It is now be- 
lieved that gas may be stored in natural 
reservoirs in which only salt water is now 
contained. The subject is of intense inter- 
est to the industry and to the public. Many 
thousands of residential consumers are seek- 
ing gas to heat their homes, which would be 
available from storage. 

The Federal Power Commission has urged 
the natural-gas companies to develop storage 
facilities. In its report, following a compre- 
hensive survey of the natural-gas industry 
in its Docket G—580, it said: 

“In developing natural-gas markets up to 
this time the pipelines and distributing com- 
panies, with some exceptions, have not made 
adequate provisions for meeting seasonal 
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peak demands. There is great need for 
further developments of terminal storage 
and other appropriate types of centralized 
stand-by facilities in order to supplement 
the maximum supplies which can be deliv- 
ered economically from pipelines and to 
assure greater reliability of service. 
* * * * * 

“The pipelines and distributing companies 
should take necessary steps, as rapidly as 
possible, to improve their facilities for ren- 
dering firm and reliable service during 
periods of seasonal peak demand.” 

In 1942 Congress amended section 7 of the 
Natural Gas Act to require certificates of 
public convenience and necessity from the 
Federal Power Commission for the acquisi- 
tion of all interstate pipeline facilities. In 
1947, Congress, recognizing that natural-gas 
companies should be fully empowered to con- 
struct the facilities which its Commission 
had authorized, amended the act to grant 
eminent domain to natural-gas companies 
for the acquisition of rights in land for the 
construction of pipelines and compressor 
stations. Unfortunately, the language of the 
amendment is probably not broad enough 
to permit condemnation for underground 
storage. 

Three states, that is, Michigan, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia, have passed acts au- 
thorizing condemnation for underground 
storage, in varying forms and with varying 
restrictions. While local action is helpful 
in aid of the construction of storage facili- 
ties, the subject is fundamentally national 
in scope. It is an inevitable concomitant 
of Federal regulation of the industry, that a 
Federal right to condemn for storage pur- 
poses be granted to all projects nationally 
authorized. Acquisition of storage facilities 
of an interstate pipeline requires authoriza- 
tion under the Natural Gas Act. 

Private negotiation is highly inadequate 
for the purpose. Underground storage re- 
quires that storage rights be obtained in the 
entire area in whose underground strata the 
gas is to be stored. No landowner should 
be in a position to take gas belonging to 
others and destined for public use, which 
may be stored under his land. A single 
recalcitrant owner could prevent the use 
of the reservoir. In any event the cost of 
acquisition would be subject to the demand 
of the landowners, without regard to reason- 
able value. The cost of any storage facili- 
ties must ultimately be borne by the con- 
sumers of gas. 

It is entirely appropriate that eminent 
domain be granted for storage facilities 
which the Federal Power Commission has 
found required by public convenience and 
necessity, and Congress should encourage 
the development of such storage projects by 
amending the Natural Gas Act as proposed. 


CELEBRATION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FORTIFICATION OF DORCHESTER 
HEIGHTS AND EVACUATION OF BRITISH 
FROM BOSTON 


Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Lope) submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 88), which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee which shall be composed 
of four Members of the United States Sen- 
ate to be appointed by the President of the 
United States Senate, one of whom he shall 
designat? as chairman. Any vacancy occur- 
ring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall represent the 
United States Senate at the celebration of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the fortification of Dorchester 
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Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of the 
British from Boston, Mass., to be held in 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
HOLIDAY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) mak- 
ing January 30 of each year a legal public 
holiday in commemoration of the birth 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 1, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


REPEAL OF EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF 
PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, SPEAKER 
OF HOUSE, AND MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
January 11, 1951, I introduced S. 357, the 
purpose of which was to repeal the spe- 
cial $50,000 tax exemption now extended 
to the President of the United States, 
the $10,000 tax exemption extended to 
the Vice President of the United States, 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the $2,500 tax exemption 
extended to the Members of Congress. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
the names of the following Senators 
added to the bill, S. 357, relating to the 
salaries and expense allowances of the 
President, Vice President, and the 
Speaker and Members of Congress, as 
cosponsors: Mr. Frear, of Delaware; Mr. 
BUTLER, of Nebraska; Mr. Bricker, of 
Ohio; Mr. Nrxon, of California; Mr. 
KNOWLAND, of California; Mr. WELKER, 
of Idaho; Mr. THYE, of Minnesota; Mr. 
JENNER, of Indiana; Mr. MALONE, of Ne- 
vada; Mr. DworsHak, of Idaho; Mr. 
Cask, of South Dakota; Mr. O’Conor, of 
Maryland; Mr. BUTLER, of Maryland; 
Mr. Kem, of Missouri; Mr. ScHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas; Mr. HENDRICKSON, of New Jer- 
sey; Mr. CAPEHART, of Indiana; Mr. 
Lobo, of Massachusetts; Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN, of Arkansas; Mr. BENNETT, of Utah; 
Mr. Morse, of Oregon; Mr. CARLSON, of 
Kansas; Mr. Byrp, of Virginia; Mr. 
FLANDERS, of Vermont; Mr. FERGUSON, of 
Michigan; Mr. GILLETTE, of Iowa; Mr. 
Monprt, of South Dakota; Mr. WATKINS, 
of Utah; Mr. Corpon, of Oregon; Mr. 
JOHNSON, of Colorado; Mr. BREWSTER, of 
Maine; Mr. Ives, of New York; Mr. CAIN, 
of Washington; and Mr. Ecron, of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. President, in addition to this list 
of 34 other Senators, who have joined 
me as cosponsors of the bill, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that under the leadership 
of Congressman Boces from my State, 
6 Congressmen are sponsoring similar 
measures in the House. 
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I know of no stronger argument that 
can be advanced in support of this legis- 
lation than to quote President Truman 
himself, who, when speaking at the Ma- 
sonic breakfast at the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on February 21, 1951, 
said: 

The Government is faced with the most 
tremendous emergency that any govern- 
ment has ever been faced with in the history 
of the country. * * Everybody, I don't 
care who he is, or what his condition or his 
position is—from the President of the United 
States to the laborer who digs in the trench— 
must make some sacrifice. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the names of Senators men- 
tioned by the Senator from Delaware 
will be added as cosponsors of the bill. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ENTITLED “RE- 
PORT OF THE ALASKAN TASK FORCE” 
(S. DOC. NO. 10) 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
recent Report of the Alaskan Task Force 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, entitled 
“Report of the Alaskan Task Force,” be 
printed as a Senate document, with an 
illustration. 

The task force made a thorough in- 
vestigation and its efforts have already 
resulted in the taking of constructive 
steps. We are confident that additional 
steps will be taken as a result of the sub- 
committee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions. I am sure Senators will be in- 
terested in reading this report, and I ask 
that it be printed as a Senate document, 
with an illustration. 

The members of the task force were 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, - 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 

One hundred and sixty-four postmasters. 


THE OBLIGATION OF AMERICANS TO 
AMERICA—ADDRESS BY HON. ALBERT 
W. HAWKES 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled, “The Obligation of Americans to 
America,” delivered by Hon. Albert W. 
Hawkes at the annual meeting in honor of 
George Washington, held under the auspices 
of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
on February 18, 1951, in Montclair, N. J., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. ALBERT W. editorials commenting on proposed amend- 
HAWKES AT THE JOINT HEARING ON 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record the testimony of 
Hon. Albert W. Hawkes at the joint hearing 
on the Wherry resolution before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, on February 20, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ments to the Seleciive Service Act, published 
in the Washington Star, the Indianapolis 


News, the New Orleans Item, the Christian ~ 


Science Monitor, and the Newark News, which 

appear in the Appendix.] 

THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL HAZ- 
ARDS OF AN INFLATIONARY DEFENSE 


`, ECONOMY 


x 


Mr. O'MAEONEY, Mr, President, I 


7 Po M 
RETREAT FROM VICTORS’ JUSTICE— ` desire to make a brief announcement. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Retreat From Victor’s Justice,” writ- 
ten by William Henry Chamberlin, and pub- 
lished in the February 21, 1951, issue of Hu- 
man Events, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR DAN- 
AHER AT THE BANQUET OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LADIES AUXILIARY, JEWISH 
WAR VETERANS 


IMr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by former Senator John A. Danaher, 
of Connecticut, at the annual banquet of 
the National Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, in Washington, 
February 20, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE—ARTICLE BY 
f MALVINA LINDSAY 


| [Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled “Grabbing the Ball,” written by Mal- 
vina Lindsay, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 1, 1951, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATEMENT 
BY JOHN D. SMALL 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, relative to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ENDORSEMENTS OF THE ST, LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp several endorse- 
ments of the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


EXPORT LOSSES OF GOLD SOAR—ARTICLE 
FROM THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
“titled “Export Losses of Gold Soar,” published 
in the Review of Spokane, Wash., 
December 29, 1950, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING—POEM BY 
j IRVIN E. PERIGO 


| [Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a poem en- 
titled “A Prayer of Thanksgiving,” composed 
by Irvin E. Perigo, and read at Lincoln City 
Park, Ind., on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 
12, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LEAVE VOICE OF AMERICA IN STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “No Need To Change a System When 
It Is Working Well,” published in the Louis- 
ville. (Ky.) Courier-Journal of February 22, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 


to the members of the Joint Committee 


= 


On the 28th of February I distributed - 


on the Economic Report a committee 
print of a study of the economic situa- 
tion which had been made by the staff 
of the joint committee. This document 
is entitled “The Economic and Political 


* Hazards of an Inflationary Defense 


Economy.” 
The demand for copies of this docu- 


ment has been so great that the Super- 


intendent of Documents advised me this 
morning that he has put it on sale at 
25 cents a copy so that readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and Members of 
the Senate who may desire to have addi- 
tional copies or whose constituents may 


desire to have additional copies will know “ 


that they are available. The document 
contains some very important informa- 
tion in regard to the rather critical eco- 
nomic situation in which we find our- 
selves. Prices are increasing. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 


Mr. LANGER. Is a discussion of the 


tidelands oil situation included in the 
document, by any chance? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it has noth- 
ing to do with the tidelands oil question. 
Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This committee 
print or staff report deals with increas- 
ing prices and increases in the cost of 
living, the pressures which are continu- 
ing to drive upward the cost of defense 
as well as the cost of living for the people 
of the United States. 

It is important that the country as a 
whole, and the Congress in particular, be 
thoroughly aware of precisely what these 
pressures are. We are now considering 
a measure which will authorize the train- 
ing of a very large number of American 
citizens. That will add to the expenses 
of the Government. The military budget 
is very large, and to anyone who studies 
the economic effects it is quite clear that 
if present military expenditures continue 
and if present expenditures for normal 
activities of Government continue, the 
upward pressure upon prices will also 
continue, so that inflation must be 
fought along a very broad front. It 
must be fought not only by economizing 
in respect to military expenditures and 
civilian expenditures by the Government 
but it must also be fought by way of 
obtaining added revenues. If we are 
determined to appropriate additional 
sums for purposes of defense, then we 
must make up our minds, it seems to me, 
that we must be willing to pay for the 
increased appropriations. It will simply 
be impossible for the Government of the 
United States to pile a new national debt 
for this preparedness campaign on top 
of the unpaid national debt of World 
War II. 
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The report shows that in spite of an 
increase in the Nation's real output of 
goods and services for fiscal 1951 of over 
9 percent more than fiscal 1950, and an 
estimated further increase of almost 8 
percent for fiscal 1852, inflationary pres- 
sures will be so great that present direct 
controls will fail to hold the price line 


unless there is an immediate substantial 


increase in Federal taxes. On the basis 


of the President's total cash budget of 


almost $75,000,000,000 for fiscal 1952, 
excess consumer and business demand 
could reach over $16,000,000,000 in 1952. 
Even if the most optimistic estimates of 
reductions in Federal expenditures 
should be realized, excess demand would 
still be very substantial, 

Witnesses before the committee and 
the evidence collected by the staff shows 


that unless substantial amounts of this 


excess demand is absorbed immediately 
by an increase in Federal taxes further 
inflation is inevitable. : 

The evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee and analyzed by the staff shows 
that already spending units in the low- 
income brackets, particularly below 
$3,000 per year, are carrying such a rel- 
atively high tax burden, including all 
taxes—Federal, State, and local—and 
their consumption is so low that addi- 
tional tax burdens on these low-income 
groups will interfere with production and 
harm the defense effort. The evidence 
shows that the additional taxes largely 
have to fall on those with incomes above 
$3,006 per year. Evidence submitted to 
the committee shows that the approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 spending units with 
incomes in excess of $7,500 spent nearly, 
3 times as much on durable goods as did 
the 17,000,000 spending units getting less 
than $2,000. About half of the Nation's 
spending units get about $2,000 or less 
but they account for only about three- 
tenths of total consumer expenditures. | 

The staff report indicates a wide area 
of agreement that unless present direct 
controls over wages, prices, and produe- 
tion are backed up early enough and 
vigorously enough with tax increases our 
monetary system would permit an in- 
crease in prices to a level easily five times ‘ 
higher than the present. This could 
happen even if the United States 
Treasury did not borrow a single addi- 
tional nickel. 

The report presents evidence of the 
well-known fact that inflation is the 
enemy’s sixth column. Examples are 
shown of several countries, including 
Austria, Eastern Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, France, Italy, and China, in 
which inflation has served the purposes 
of communism. As one observer, quoted 
in the report, states: 

Lenin is said to have declared that the best 
way to destroy the capitalist system was to 
debauch the currency. * * * Lenin was 
certainly right. There is no subtler, no surer 
means of overturning the existing basis of 
society than to debauch the currency. The 
process engages all the hidden forces of 
economic law on the side of destruction, 
and does it in a manner which not one man 
in a million is able to diagnose (p. 19). 


It is significant that, almost without 
exception, every country suffering a run- 
away inflation in recent years has not 
only had rigorous laws on the books pro- 
viding for direct controls over Prices, 
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wages, and materials, but virtually as- 
tronomical interest rates and drastic 
penalties for noncompliance. 

This staff study indicates that without 
prompt tax increases, prices could con- 
tinue to rise at the rate experienced from 
June to December 1950. This might 
bring the consumers price index by June 
1951 to a level 10 percent above June 
1950 while wholesale prices might reach 
a level almost 22 percent above June 
1950. Spiraling wage and price pres- 
sures could easily carry the price level 
far beyond this. 

All the destructive elements which his- 
tory and economic analysis show to be 
necessary to disintegration of the cur- 
rency and destructive run-away infia- 
tion are as prevalent here in the United 
States as in almost any country in which 
hyperinflation has ever occurred. 

So, Mr. President, the task must be 
met; and I am sure that Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House of 
Representatives and the people of the 
country will find interest in reading this 
document, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 25 
cents a copy. I make this announcement 
and have made the arrangements for the 
sale of the document, because I feel that 
those who are interested in obtaining 
the information should be willing to help 
contribute in a little way toward pay- 
ing the cost of getting it out. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1951, marked the thirty-third 
anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. This republic declared its 
independence on February 16, 1918. It 
was free and independent until May 15, 
1940, when, by force of arms, it was bru- 
tally occupied by the Russian Com- 
munists. The same fate fell on the un- 
fortunate people of Latvia and Estonia. 
The Russian Politburo took advantage 
of the war to snuff out the independence 
of these brave but small states. 

Since that time, the godless Russian 
Communists have deported hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunate Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians to the forced 
labor camps in Siberia, where their only 
escape is a slow and lingering death. 

The United States has fortunately 
never recognized the occupation of these 
countries by Russia, But I believe we 
should do more than simply withhold 
recognition. Mr. President, I am only 
one Senator, but I want to raise my voice 
against this ruthless exploitation and 
enslavement of these valiant peoples. 
And I think it shows, without any doubt, 
the type of country and the type of sys- 
tem we are dealing with. We must stop 
this evil philosophy which clearly seems 
bent on taking over and enslaving all 
the peoples of the world; and ultimately 
Lithuania, like the other Baltic peoples, 
must be free and independent. May the 
Lord speed the coming of that day. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 1. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
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mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To Senate 
bill 1 the Committee on Armed Services 
has reported an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, To the substitute 
there is no pending amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem] would like to be recognized. 
However, since, under the present plans 
of the distinguished majority leader, his 
address could not be concluded prior to 
the time when I understand a certain 
ceremony is scheduled to take place, he 
would rather wait until later. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States expects to 
visit the Senate at 12:30 o’clock. Notice 
has not been given of the visit. For that 
reason I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the roll be announced with one 
ring instead of the usual two rings. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Secretary will call 
the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Morse 
Bricker Hill Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Nixon 
Byrd Hunt O Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. CLEMENTS], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
EKeEFAvuvER! is absent on official commit- 
tee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
McCartHy!] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Durr] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, A quorum 
is present. 

VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I stated before the quorum call a few 
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moments ago, the President of the 
United States is here and wishes to ad- 
dress the Senate. I ask that the Vice 
President appoint a committee of two 
Senators to escort the President to the 
floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from Arizona wish 
the Senate to take a recess while the 
committee prepares to escort the Presi- 
dent to the floor? 

Mr.McFARLAND. No, Mr. President, 
but I ask that no business be transacted 
in the meantime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 
The Chair appoints the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] to es- 
cort the President into the Chamber. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President, consisting of Mr. 
McFartanp and Mr. WuHerry, entered 
the Senate Chamber and was greeted 
with applause, Senators rising. 

The President having taken the place 
assigned him on the rostrum in front 
of the Vice President’s desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: Mem- 
bers of the Senate, it has long been a 
trite saying that criminals return to the 
scene of their crimes sooner or later. 
(Laughter.] We are happy to have with 
us today, not a criminal, but a former 
Member who has returned, not to the 
scene of his crimes, but to the scene of 
his triumphs when he was a Member of 
this body. It is an unexpected pleasure, 
I am sure, to most of you, as it is to me, 
that the President has in his busy days 
seen fit to come here for some purpose 
which I am sure is worthy. [Laughter.] 

It gives me great pleasure to recognize, 
in the sense, as lawyers would say, of 
“nunc pro tune,” the Senator from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Truman. [Applause, Sena- 
tors rising.] 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO THE VICE 
PRESIDENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. President, I 
wish it were a fact that I was returning 
permanently to the scene of my former 
crimes and misdemeanors, which got 
me into more trouble than perhaps 
any other man in the world has ever 
experienced. [Laughter.] But I am 
here for a specific purpose today. 

On March 4, which will be Sunday, 
your Presiding Officer, the President of 
the Senate, the Vice President of the 
United States, and the former leader of 
the majority—leader for longer than 
any other man in the history of the 
Senate—will have served 38 years in the 
Congress of the United States. To com- 
memorate that event, I have had the 
White House carpenters make him a 
gavel out of wood which was put into the 
White House in 1817, after the fire, and 
was removed in 1949, during the recon- 
struction of the building. 

I have had this inseription placed on 
the outside of the box: 

This box and gavel were made from wood 
in rebuilding the White House about 1817; 
removed in 1949. 


Then I had this inscription placed on 
the gavel, which I am sure the Members 
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of the Senate will agree is justly de- 
served: 

To the Vice President of the United States, 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, to commemorate 38 years 
of continuous service in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Thave signed it as President, and dated 
it “The White House, March 4, 1951.” 

The President of the Senate, the Vice 
President of the United States, has a 
record, when it comes to speechmaking, 
of having no terminal facilities; but in 
his position as Presiding Officer of the 
Senate he never has the opportunity or 
the right to demonstrate his “no ter- 
minal facilities’ capacity. Yet I am 
sure that today the Senate, by unani- 
mous consent, is going to give him a 
chance to reply to me, for presenting 
him with this gavel. 

Mr. Vice President, I hope you will 
use it for the welfare of the Government. 

LApplause, Senators rising. ] 


REPLY BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad you have resumed your 
seat, because I am going to make a 
speech. [Laughter.] 

I appreciate more than I can express 
your thoughtfulness in presenting to me 
this gavel, approximately on the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of my entrance into 
service in the Congress, on March 4, 
1913, at the beginning of the Woodrow 
Wilson administration. During those 38 
years, momentous events have tran- 
spired, that have changed the face of 
the earth—events which in their shadow 
may stretch across the centuries, to af- 
fect the welfare of mankind. 

It is one of the human weaknesses 
with which all of us are familiar, 
though probably “weaknesses” is not 
the correct word, for it is a desirable 
quality, to collect souvenirs—souvenirs 
of events, souvenirs of men, souvenirs of 
institutions. 

I think it is a good trait, an admirable 
trait, that actuates all men and women 
and children to gather together memen- 
tos of various kinds commemorating 
events of importance in their lives or in 
the lives of others. I have had given to 
me, for instance, a gavel made out of the 
elm tree that George Washington 
planted in front of the Capitol, on the 
Capitol grounds. Of course I cherish it. 

I have a gavel made from walnut wood 
in the home of old Judge Bishop, in 
whose law office I was a stenographer 
and law student. He was the original 
of Irving Cobb’s Judge Priest stories, 
which are so delightful. Many persons 
reading those stories thought Judge 
Priest was a fictitious character; but he 
was a great judge, and served on the 
bench for 17 years in the district in 
which I live and was born. 

Over the 38-year period which rep- 
resents my service in the Congress, I 
have collected many souvenirs repre- 
senting events in which I participated or 
institutions in which I was interested or 
occasions which it seemed worth while to 
commemorate. But none of these, Mr. 
President, do I appreciate more than or 
as much as I do this gavel, which you 
have given me, made from timber taken 
from the White House in its reconstruc- 
tion. 


I cannot promise you that this gavel 
will enable me to quiet ail the mental 
disorders which now and then afflict us 
here as a body [laughter], but I shall 
try at least to keep physical order in 
the Senate by the use of this gavel. I 
am sure the sentiment connected with it 
will be so respected by the Members of 
the Senate and our visitors in the gallery 
that whenever I rap for order with it, im- 
mediate quiet will ensue. [Laughter.] 

It is not an inappropriate thing that 
you have done, Mr. President. When I 
was a boy in school my teachers told me 
that some day I would be President of 
the United States Naughter]—that I had 
all the qualifications, for I was born in 
a log cabin and worked my way through 
college as a janitor, and that fitted me 
in an additional way to be President of 
the United States. [Laughter.] I have 
disappointed those teachers; I have not 
made the White House; I have not been 
able to enter it in the capacity in which 
they predicted I would. So it is very 
gracious and thoughtful of you to bring 
a part of the White House to me, 
[Laughter.1° 

I greatly appreciate what you have 
done. Not only shall I treasure this 
beautiful gavel as long as I live but I 
shall hand it down to my children and to 
theirs with the deep appreciation which 
I feel not only for your thoughtfulness 
as President of the United States in pre- 
senting it to me but in token of the warm, 
heartfelt friendship and comradeship 
which existed between you and me when 
you were here in the Senate for 10 years, 
which existed between you and me when 
you became President and I was still 
majority leader of the Senate, and a little 
later, unfortunately, minority leader of 
the Senate [laughter], and which like- 
wise has existed since you have been the 
President of the United States and I have 
been the Vice President. 

The President frequently says that no 
President and Vice President ever got 
along as well as he and I get along. I 
have an explanation for that: The rea- 
son is that I have let him have his way 
about everything. [Laughter.] But, 
regardless of that, it has been a very 
happy association, which I greatly cher- 
ish and appreciate. 

This gavel is one of the evidences of 
the human quality which you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, possess, and which makes so many 
people love you and appreciate you and 
respect you because you are human. As 
Artemus Ward, the great American hu- 
morist, once said: 

One man has as much human nature in 
him as another, if not more. 


Sometimes you may appear to have 
more, Mr. President. {Laughter.] That 
is a quality which all of us admire. 

Let me from the bottom of my heart 
thank you for this gracious act on your 
part in commemorating a period that 
represents almost my entire adult life in 
Washington, while attempting as best I 
could to serve the people of the United 
States. I deeply appreciate your kind- 
ness. [Applause, Senators rising.] 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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stand in recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon at 12 o'clock and 42 min- 
utes p. m. the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT. It is good to be 
here, and I wish I were back with you. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. While the 
Senate is in recess, the President will be 
giad to have any Senators, who wish to, 
greet him on the floor, where he served 
with such distinction, for so long. 

The President of the United States, 
standing in the well of the Senate, was 
greeted by the Members of the Senate. 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock 
and 53 minutes p. m. when it was called 
to order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
military training program, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEM obtained the floor, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask to 
have it printed and lie on the table. It 
is an amendment which proposes to 
place a 3,000,000 manpower ceiling on 
the Military Establishment until July 1, 
1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to call up and to have made 
the pending question my amendment 
marked “D,” which provides for 18% 
years as the age for compulsory induc- 
tion, but leaves to the individual the 
privilege of presenting himself for in- 
duction at 18 years of age, if he so de- 
sires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 72, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “word 
‘eighteen’” and insert in lieu thereof 
“words ‘eighteen years and six months’.” 

On page 80, line 9, to strike out “(1).” 

On page 81, beginning with line 10, to 
strike out all down to and including line 
4 on page 82. 

On page 82, beginning with line 8, to 
strike out all down to and including line 
14 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words “six 
months” the following: “and prior to the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that adequate trained personnel are avail- 
able to the National Guard to enable it to 
maintain its authorized strength.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for yielding. 


AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, 93 years 
ago, Abraham Lincoln, in a speech at 
Springfield, Ill., declared, “If we could 
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first know where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what 
to do, and how to do it.” That state- 
ment by the immortal Lincoln is just as 
much in point today as it was in 1858. 
We must find out just where we stand in 
the world. We must make up our minds 
where we are going. Then we can bet- 
ter judge what to do, and how to do it. 

Shall we continue our present policy 
of furnishing men, arms, and dollars 
to a circle of countries around Russia 
and her satellites—the Truman-Acheson 
doctrine? Or shall we adopt a new kind 
of foreign policy—a more realistic pol- 
icy—an American foreign policy? 

WE MUST NOT SPEND OURSELVES TO OUR 
DESTRUCTION 

Of one thing we may be certain. That 
is, the Reds mean to destroy us. We 
have Lenin’s word for it: 

As long as capitalism remains we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the other 
will trlumph—a funeral requiem will be sung 
over the Soviet Republic or over world capi- 
talism. 


The danger faces us both at home and 
abroad. Our Nation can be destroyed 
just as thoroughly by bankruptcy within 
as by conquest from without. 

There is every reason to believe the 
Reds prefer to bring about our down- 
fall without risking war —that is by 
bleeding us white—by destroying our 
economy. 

We must never allow ourselves to for- 
get the Russian slogan, We will cause 
the Americans to spend themselves to 
their destruction.” 

The plans we adopt must be geared to 
our capacity to perform. They must be 
carefully drawn in the light of both our 
assets and our liabilities. 

THE TRUMAN-ACHESON DOCTRINE HAS BEEN 
GIVEN A COSTLY TEST—IT HAS FAILED 


According to the Truman-Acheson 
doctrine the United States will strike 
down aggression wherever it raises its 
head. The latest installment is the 
project to send American troops to West- 
ern Europe to become part of an inte- 
grated international army under the 
control of the standing group of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
One fact is becoming more apparent 
every day: We do not have the resources 
to continue the Truman-Acheson doc- 
trine in allits phases. It has been given 
a fair test, a costly test, and it has been 
found wanting. There is no reason to 
believe it would be any more successful 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

Since World War II, more than $45,- 
000,000,000 of money taken from the 
American people—more than $300 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States—has been sent by the ad- 
ministration to some 80 foreign coun- 
tries. Since World War II the Federal 
Government has given away to coun- 
tries abroad more than 18 percent of all 
the taxes it has collected from the Amer- 
ican people. I am from Missouri. Is it 
not about time we were shown some re- 
sults? ` 

The most lavish of all the administra- 
tion’s foreign spending schemes is the 
ill-fated Marshall plan for Western Eu- 
rope. More than 310,000,000, 000 has al- 
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ready been funneled to 16 participating 
countries, ac 

Late last fall I visited five countries in 
Central America as a member of a Sen- 
ate committee making an investigation 
of the Inter-American Highway. - 

I found people there were resentful of 
the fact that the United States had not 
seen fit to include them in the Marshall 
plan. The Marshall plan, they said, is 
supposed to aid people to resist commu- 
nism and raise the standard of living. 

“We have those problems, too,” they 
said. “We think foreign aid, like char- 
ity, should begin nearer home.” 

“We are your next-door neighbors. 
Why don’t you do more for us?” 

This all proves that we cannot solve all 

the problems in the world. It proves 
that we lose good will by picking out 
some countries and showering gifts on 
them and overlooking others. 
What have our generous gifts from 
Bretton Woods to the Marshall plan ac- 
complished? The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Our foreign gifts have not proved to 
be insurance against war, as we were told 
they would be. We are now in one war 
and preparing for another. Our for- 
eign gifts have not bought us any friends. 
We have fewer friends than we had at 
the end of World War II. Great Britain 
has received more than $7,000,000,000 
from us since the end of World War I, 
yet she was willing to shake the bloody 
hand of Mao Tse-tung as soon as he 
had finished ravaging China. Great 
Britain today is shipping vast quanti- 
tics of war materials through Hong Kong 
to Communist China. 

Have we not had enough of this non- 
sense of trying to purchase friendship 
abroad? Have we not had enough of 
this silly business of trying to ward off 
war with hand-outs? 

There is an old Greek saying, “Whom 
the gods destroy, they first make mad.” 
It is madness to assume that the United 
States can undertake to solve all of the 
world’s political and economic prob- 
lems—wherever they may occur. It is 
madness to assume that this country, 
with 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, can effectively garrison a multi- 
thousand-mile perimeter all around the 
Communist bloc, 

Powerful as the United States is, there 
are very definite limits to our resources, 
both human and material. 

At our peak strength in World War I, 
we had 95 divisions under arms, 89 Army 
and 6 Marine Corps. Russia and her 
satellites, including Red China, now have 
some 275 divisions in their active ground 
forces, and probably as many in reserve. 
It is obvious, on a cold-blooded mathe- 
matical basis, we have no troops to frit- 
ter away in more foolish military ad- 
ventures on the mainland of Europe or 
Asia, Hitler hurled 240 German divi- 
sions, with powerful air and tank forces, 
against Russia and yet failed to reach 
Moscow. 

THE BITTER LESSON OF EXPERIENCE 


Before 1917, when our foreign policy 
was changed from the Monroe Doctrine 
to Interventionism, America was sound 
to the core. Our well-balanced and 
smoothly functioning economy was a 
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maryel to the rest of the world. Our 
people were busily engaged in spiritual 
and material development. During the 
last 33 years we have involved ourselves 
in two and a half world wars. We have 
spilled a tragic amount of American 
blood. 

What have we now to show for these 


foreign adventures? Some of the best of 


our manhood—killed or wounded; a pub- 
lic debt of astronomical proportions; the 
danger of uncontrolled inflation; the 
threatened ruin of our economic sys- 
tem; and a world in turmoil. 

Five years ago we emerged victorious 
from a terrible war with Germany and 
Japan, Russia’s natural enemies. Now 
we are told we should rearm Germany 
and Japan so we can use them against 
our former ally. Have we not had 
enough of this Alice in Wonderland 
fantasy? 

It has been said that if all our policy- 
makers in the State Department were 
laid end to end, they would still point in 
all directions. 

Many years ago Prof. William Sumner, 
of Yale, pointed out the marvelous op- 
portunity the people of this continent 
had to avoid the mistakes of Europe. 

Professor Sumner said that the geo- 
graphic separation of the two Americas 
made it possible for men to make a new 
start here. “It was a marvelous oppor- 
tunity,” he said. “It seems incredible 
that it ever could have been offered. The 
men who founded this Republic recog- 
nized it and tried to use it. It is we who 
are now here who have thrown it away; 
we have decided that instead of working 
out the advantages of it by peace, indus- 
try, and thrift, we would rather do it in 
the old way by war and glory, alternate 
victory and calamity, adventurous enter- 
prises, grand finance, and power govern- 
ment. Future ages will look back to us 
with amazement and reproach that we 
should have made such a choice in the 
face of such an opportunity and should 
have entailed on them the consequences, 
for the opportunity will never come 
again.” 

Our ancestors came to this country to 
escape from the cockpit of Europe. In 
Western Europe wars occurring at peri- 
odic intervals since the dawn of history 
not only killed off millions of people but 
reduced the standard of the majority to 
a mere subsistence level. Our ancestors 
dreamed of better things in America for 
themselves and their descendants. Now 
we are told that we must continue to buy 
stock in the same old business of wars 
and rumors of wars. We are told that 
our frontier has now been fixed at the 
River Elbe. We are told we have e moral 
obligation to do this. How about our 
moral obligation to save the young men 
of America from massacre and slaugh- 
ter? 

ARE WE GETTING OURSELVES INTO ANOTHER 

KOREA? 

When things go well, our friends over- 
seas are all for us. But when things go 
badly, they drag their feet. Our fair- 
weather friends on the bench talk a good 
game. They like to coach. They want 
us to provide the uniforms, do all the 
blecking, carry the ball, and collect al- 
most all the headaches and almost all 
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the bloody noses. We need friends with 
cool heads, not with cold feet. We need 
friends who want to play the game. 

General Bradley disclosed a few days 
ago that some 250,000 Americans are now 
fighting in Korea, not including air or 
naval forces. Recently, Navy officials 
said that 90,000 officers and men were 
assigned to Korean waters. The Air 
Force has not disclosed its strength in 
Korea, but it is substantial. I think it 
is safe to estimate that at least 400,000 
Americans are now serving in Korea. 

And how about the other 58 United Na- 
tions? It was disclosed yesterday that 
they have sent only 40,000 troops to 
Korea—1 for every 10 American soldiers 
there. 

American boys have borne the brunt of 
the fighting in Korea. They have suf- 
fered at least 90 percent of the casualties. 
Have we any assurance that other UN 
nations will be any more ready and any 
more willing to fight in Europe? Are we 
getting ourselves into another Korea? 

At first the people of Europe asked for 
economic aid and we gave them the 
Marshall plan—ECA. Then they asked 
for arms, and we gave them the military 
assistance program—MAP. Now it is 
apparent that they expect the young 
men of America to fight their wars. 
Shall we send our sons? 

A MISSOURI SOLDIER REPORTS FROM KOREA 


Recently I received a letter from a 
Missouri boy fighting in Korea. This 
young soldier was a member of the Army 
Enlisted Reserves and was called to ac- 
tive duty shortly before he was to have 
graduated from the Kirksville State 
Teachers College. 

He wrote: 

This so-called police action we are en- 
gaged in has me puzzled. * * The 
Army has stuffed me full of glory talk as to 
why we are fighting here. I am still in the 
dark on the subject. Never have I seen a 
filthier or more stinking place for which to 
fight. I can’t see who would want it. We 
are not only fighting the Chinese and North 
Koreans, but also the South Koreans. You 
can see by their faces that they don’t want 
us here. 

Today I saw the UN flag flying above the 
Stars and Stripes, and not only did it hurt 
me, it made me mad. Are we to give our 
national sovereignty to a group of indi- 
viduals, who after 5 years of talk are still un- 
able to carry on a respectable war, let alone 
prevent one? 


This so-called police action has many 
of us puzzled. This Missouri soldier has 
been guilty of no overstatement. 

AMERICA WANTS NO MILITARY DICTATORSHIP , 


Last June 27 a major step was taken 
by the President of the United States to- 
ward the establishment of a military 
dictatorship. On that day Mr. Truman 
ordered our Armed Forces into Korea. 
He consulted neither branch of the Con- 
gress. The first the Senate knew of it 
was when the then majority leader, Sen- 
ator Lucas, of Illinois, read in the Senate 
a copy of a press release issued from the 
White House. 

Many Senators will long remember the 
reading of the President’s release. 

The President had written: 

I have ordered United States air and sea 


forces to give the Korean Government troops 


cover and support. 
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I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent 
any attack on Formosa. - 


„T, I.“ It is always “I.” Not once in 
his 407-word statement did the President 
refer to the Congress of the United 
States, the elected representatives of the 
people, which has the authority—the 
sole authority—under our Constitution 
to declare war. 

As soon as Senator Lucas finished 
reading Mr. Truman’s press release, I 
raised the question as to whether the 
President had taken over the power to 
declare war. The answer was the pre- 
tense that our participation in Korea 
was only a police action, We know dif- 
ferently now. American casualties al- 
ready number 50,000. Fifty thousand 
young Americans killed or wounded— 
and the Congress—8 months after the 
President’s order—has not recognized 
that a state of war exists. 

This is government by a man, not by 
law, not by the Constitution. 

A bit of important evidence is to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
December 11, 1950. On that day the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] in- 
serted in the Recorp an article by the 
well-known columnist Holmes Alex- 
ander, based on an interview with an 
administration Senator who is described 
as being as close to the White House, the 
State Department, and the Pentagon as 
anybody in Washington. 

This Senator is stated as believing 
among other things that— 

It was a mistake to go to Korea and it is a 
mistake to stay there. 


The writer then continues: 


We should understand, better late than 
never, that the cheers which greeted Mr. 
Truman’s hold act of last June drowned out 
solemn military warnings. The Senator of 
this interview presided at some secret hear- 
ings, and sat in on many more, where the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plainly stated that 
Korea was useless to occupy and impossible 
to defend. 

These opinions were overruled by the 
President. It is as simple as that. He re- 
versed both his Secretary of State and his 
military advisers—all of whom might prop- 
erly have resigned in order to alert the 
country. We went into Korea on the gamble 
that reither Russia nor Red China would 
fight us there. If either or both did fight 
us, the A-bomb was known to be our last 
rosort—and still is. But the fate of the 
Korean campaign was always in Communist 
hands, not ours. Mr. Truman was playing 
his luck. 


Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National 
Steel Corp., has commented on this 
statement: 

If this is true, it is a sad commentary on 
our Government. This statement should be 
investigated and the facts determined. If 
the President ignored the warnings of mili- 
tary advisors and on his own initiative and 
authority plunged this country into war, 
steps should be taken immediately to see 
that neither he nor any other man shall 
have such power in the future. 


The President has now decided to send 
American troops on a new military ven- 
ture. This time Europe is to be the 
scene. That the President has already 
committed us to this fateful enterprise 
is abundantly clear. In the issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post for February 10, 
there appears an article evidently com- 
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plied from authoritative sources en- 
titled “The Big Step.” The subheading 
reads: 

Our Government has just reached the most 
dramatic decision in our history. It means 
much higher taxes for you; foreign military 
service for your sons and brothers; shortages 
and a lower standard of living for us all. 
Here is the full story. 


When and where did our Govern- 
ment reach this epoch-making decision? 
Certainly the Coagress had no part in it. 

Are we of the Congress mice or men? 
Are we ready to abandon wholly our 
duties and responsibilities as the legis- 
lative branch of the Government? Is 
the Eighty-second Congress willing to 
be bridled and saddled, and to serve as 
the charger for an American Napoleon? 

This brings me to say something about 
the argument that the judgment of our 
military chiefs should not be questioned. 
It is said they know best. The military 
chiefs may tell us how we can achieve 
another military victory. But another 
war is not what the American people 
want. They have treir minds and hearts 
set on peace—profound peace—just and 
lasting peace. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Missouri believe that the military 
authorities have been given full power to 
make decisions in the matter of sending 
troops to Europe? 

Mr. KEM. I believe they have un- 
doubtedly drawn up the plans. At the 
same time I think they have been pre- 
occupied with the idea of a military vic- 
tory on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not possible that 
the President of the United States is 
making the decision with respect to 
sending troops to Europe in the same 
way he did when ordering our forces to 
back up the South Koreans? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is undoubtedly 
true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
General Marshall went to China shortly 
after World War II, acting directly under 
the orders of the President, and that in 
that mission he was not using his own 
judgment in any way whatsoever? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is undoubtedly 
so. 
Mr. WATKINS. Is it not possible 
under the circumstances of today that 
the White House is still making the de- 
cisions, and that the military are really 
not giving us their own personal posi- 
tion, their own personal views, but are 
giving voice to the views which have been 
predetermined by the President and the 
group that are running the Nation? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is quite true. 
I believe obedience to orders is the habit 
of a lifetime in th: case of military of- 
ficers. The generals feel it necessary 
for their future that they fall in line 
with the plans of the Commander in 
Chief. 

The point I desire to make, though, 
is that I do not think these decisions, 
these fateful decisions, should be made 
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either by the President or the group 
around him, civilian and military, bu- 
reaucrats and military chiefs, but in the 
last analysis the decisions should be 
made by the elected representatives of 
the people in the Congress. I do not 
have any illusions about the superior 
wisdom of the Members of Congress. 
We are merely representatives taken 
from the body of the people. But when 
an important question such as this comes 
up for decision on the floor of the Senate 
and the House, newspaper reporters, edi- 
torial writers, radio commentators, and 
others immediately go into action, wide 
discussion is had of the subject, and 
when final decision is reached, in a real 
sense it is the considered judgment of 
the American people. That is the kind 
of judgment we ought to have on this 
important matter. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invited the Sena- 
tor’s attention to what he said about 
one man, the President, ordering troops 
into Korea. Is it not likely if the Presi- 
dent had come to the Congress and set 
forth the facts, that in the course of the 
debate on the questions the President’s 
message would raise, we would have 
ascertained what the military actually 
believed about that situation? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is entirely 
likely. ; 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not also likely 
we would have learned even what the 
Secretary of State thought about the 
matter? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact, as a 
Democratic Senator stated to Mr. Holmes 
Alexander in an interview, that we would 
have found that both the State Depart- 
ment and the military had advised 
against the action which was taken? 

I may observe that if the President 
had been obliged to come before the 
Congress at that time it might have 
taken a few days longer to reach a de- 
cision, but we would have gone into the 
subject of the state of the country’s 
preparedness, we would have examined 
the question of what we had to do with, 
including what available forces we had 
in the east. At least there would not 
have been an impetuous, impulsive 
action, which resulted in sending Amer- 
ican boys into Korea actually unpre- 
pared. Some Member of the Congress 
would have wanted to know what our 
state of preparedness was. The situa- 
tion would have been revealed to us by 
our intelligence officers, We could have 
anticipated what actually happened; we 
could have learned that China would 
ultimately come into the situation, and 
that there would be a chain of events 
leading up to world war III. Is it not 
the Senator’s impression that if Congress 
had discussed the matter before action 
was taken and we had found out what 
the actual situation was, probably we 
would not have taken steps to go into 
Korea at that time? 

Mr. KEM. Yes, I think that is likely, 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to make 
a brief statement on that point. In 1947, 
after General Marshall had been sent 
there and he expressed the desire to 
leave, and stated “A plague on both your 
houses.” I personally stated that we 
ought to reverse our attitude toward 
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China. I said we ought to have given 
what support we could to the Nationalist 
Government; that we should make good 
our pledge for the protection of the in- 
dependence of Korea, One time is better 
than another for carrying out our 
pledges. But after our troops had been 
withdrawn from Korea, when we were 
not prepared to take successful steps in 
defending Korea, that was probably not 
the time and place to have acted for that 
defense. 

Mr, KEM. I thank the Senator from 
Utah for his very interesting and worth- 
while observations. 

As I was saying, it seems to me the 
mistake we have made in the past was 
that in planning our various policies we 
have been preoccuied with securing a 
military victory. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, in his book, Great 
Mistakes of the War, says: 

The United States has fought wars differ. 
ently from other peoples. We have fought 
for the immediate victory, not for the ulti- 
mate peace. * We have had 
no * + + well-defined political objective 
to chart our military action. We fought to 
win—period. We did not remember that 
wars are merely an extension of politics by 
other means, 


A sound decision on the question 
whether we shall send troops for an in- 
tegrated army in Europe is more than 
a military question. It is very much 
more. It depends also upon economic, 
sociological, psychological, geopolitical, 
diplomatic considerations. Bound up 
with it is the larger question of our na- 
tional destiny. It should not be en- 
trusted to either (a) the Chief Execu- 
tive or (b) to the Department of De- 
fense. It may be said parenthetically 
that the present head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is a military man al- 
though not so intended by the framers 
of the act which consolidated the armed 
services, They definitely intended other- 
wise. 

Soldiers are subject to the orders of 
their superiors. They are accustomed 
by the habits of a lifetime to taking or- 
ders. They advance in rank by “going 
along.” They know by experience “that 
it does not pay to differ with the old 
man.” On the other hand, the Congress 
is responsible only to the people. The 
Congress has the duty and the responsi- 
bility of defining the channels through 
which the power of the President as 
Commander in Chief shall flow. 

Frank discussion of this important 
question is not disunity. It is a whole- 
some thing. We should have more de- 
bates, not fewer, here on the Senate 
floor. We should have more public dis- 
cussion, not less. This is a period for 
disagreement and debate. As Mr. 
Hoover has said, honest discussion and 
debate is the policy-making way of 
free men. 

If America is the last best hope of the 
world, Constitutional Government is the 
last best hope of America. 

Across the seas, our ancestors had 
plenty of opportunity for observation 
as to what may happen when the right 
to declare war depends upon the whimsy 
of a single person. So, when they came 
to draw up the Constitution of the 
United States, they provided plainly 
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that the Congress shall have the power 
to declare war and, incidentally, to make 
peace. So, the President of the United 
States has no authority—constitutional 
or otherwise—to carry out the dazzling 
military adventure. The President can- 
not commit American troops to an in- 
ternational integrated army under the 
command of the council of the North 
Atlantic nations. : 

We want no military dictator in this 
country. There is no room for one on 
America’s free soil. The Congress—the 
elected representatives of the people— 
have the duty and responsibility of say- 
ing when and where American men are 
to be called on to fight and die. Such 
a decision should not be made by the 
President, and it should not be made 
by a group of unelected, self-ruling, 
power-hungry bureaucrats gathered 
around the President's chair. 

A REALISTIC LONG-RANGE FOREIGN POLICY 


We need a realistic long-range foreign 
policy. We need a foreign policy de- 
signed to exploit our advantages to the 
utmost. 

We have certain advantages over the 


We are supreme on the sea, 

We can be supreme in the air. 

Our scientific and mechanical pro- 
duction far excels that of the Reds. 

On the other hand, the Communists 
have certain advantages over us: They 
have almost unlimited manpower 
some 800,000,000 people, centrally lo- 
cated in the Eurasian land mass. By 
way of comparison, the total population 
of the United States is only about 151,- 
000,000 men, women, and children. 

All we can expect, if the Truman- 
Acheson policy is continued, are more 
bloody entanglements like Korea. We 
should avoid committing ourselves to a 
land war with the Reds in Europe or in 
Asia. The cold plains of Russia are 
littered with the graves of brave men 
whose leaders tried to fight Russia on 
her own terms. The cold plains of Rus- 
sia broke Napoleon, and then Hitler. 
They will break us if we are stupid 
enough to undertake any such adventure. 

How are we, then, to defend America? 

This is what seems reasonable to me: 

First, we must develop the most power- 
ful Air Force on the face of the globe. 

Second, we must continue to enlarge 
our stockpile of atomic weapons. 

Third, we must keep our Navy supreme 
on the seas. 

Fourth, we must maintain a land Army 
sufficiently strong to protect both the 
Americas and our island air and sea 
bases. 

I do not propose that we withdraw to 
the Western Hemisphere. It is advan- 
tageous that we maintain air and sea 
bases at strategic locations. We must 
dominate as much of the air and the sea 
as we can with safety to ourselves. We 
must be ready and willing to cooperate 
with our allies in Western Europe on a 
just and reasonable basis. We must 
carry out to the letter our treaty obliga- 
tions under the North Atlantic Pact. 
In particular, I do not rule out Great 
Britain, provided that, in the future, she 
carries her share of the load and does 
her share of the fighting. But when the 
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tunes are called, instead of God Save 
the King, I will dance to Yankee Doodle, 

I am not a “Johnny-Come-Lately” 
with this American foreign policy. In 
the past, I have been more successful in 
prophecy than in persuasion. On March 
12, 1948, when the Marshall plan first 
came before the Senate, I urged on the 
Senate floor that we feed the people of 
Europe who were hungry and that we 
adopt the following three-point program. 

I said: 

1. Let us stop meddling in the internal 
governmental affairs of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

2. Let us drive the Communists and fellow 
travelers from all employment under the 
Government of the United States. 

3. While we still have strong resources, let 
us spend as much as needed to build a na- 
tional defense so strong that neither Rus- 
sia nor any other aggressor nation will dare 
attack us. 


Had these principles been put into ef- 
fect at that time—in March 1948—our 
country today would be in a stronger po- 
sition to meet the threat of communism. 

The Congress must firmly reassert its 
constitutional role in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. We must determine, in 
the words of Lincoln, where we are and 
where we are tending, so that we can 
judge what to do and how to do it. 


DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am very glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I understood the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
to say that we should have the most 
powerful Air Force in the world, In that 
connection would it not be necessary to 
know what the European nations will do 
in the event of world war III, if we were 
to start now to build a long-range air 
power capable of delivering bombs or do- 
ing anything else which might be neces- 
sary in order to enable us to control the 
air over any part of the world which it is 
essential for us to control for our own 
ultimate safety? If we start to do that 
now—although we have not done it— 
will it be necessary to know exactly what 
Europe is going to do, until we get far 
‘nough along with the program so that 
we actually can control the air over the 
areas which are necessary for our ulti- 
mate security? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I think we 
certainly should know what Europe is to 
do, before we commit any men to any 
project the European countries propose. 
For my part, for reasons which I have 
stated heretofore, I do not look with fa- 
vor on committing any of our land troops 
to the Continent of Europe. I think it is 
very unwise for us to undertake any mil- 
itary operations again on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield fur- 
ther, perhaps I did not make myself 
clear. It is not my idea that we should 
eee any troops to Europe as foot sol- 

ers. 

Mr. KEM. I understand. 

Mr. MALONE. I thought I had made 
that clear in previous statements on the 
floor, because, as the Senator well knows, 
probably there are from 25 to 30 percent 
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more people in Europe, in those areas 
which it may be necessary for us to pro- 
tect for our own ultimate safety, than 
can ever make a living there again with- 
out outside help. Probably there are 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 more peo- 
ple in Britain today than can again make 
a living there unless Britain can force 
others to send raw materials to her and 
then force them to buy manufactured 
goods and materials from her, as the 
British people were able to do for a 
hundred years. However, in the opinion 
of most of us, the colc nial system is dead 
and cannot be revived even with our 
help. 

We are not now in a position to domi- 
nate the air over all the areas which it 
is suggested aro necessary to protect 
in order to assure our own ultimate 
safety; but we could be in a position to 
do that perhaps in a year or a year and 
one-half or two years. During that year 
and one-half, then, or whatever time it 
is proved to be, it will be apparent what 
Europe and Asia are going to do in the 
defense of their own areas. 

Some say Europe and Asia will fight 
with us, and some persons say they. will 
not fight with us. As a matter of fact, 
the newspapers are now carrying a story 
that England and Russia have arranged 
a conference on their military and eco- 
nomie pact, which has approximately 15 
years yet to run and reads startlingly like 
the Atlantic Pact. Russia has accused 
Britain of bad faith when she entered 
into the Atlartic Pact with us. The 
junior Senator from Nevada accused the 
British of bad faith with us by entering 
into the Atlantic Pact when the pact with 
Russia was in good standing.. That was 
in 1949, at which time I had printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the pacts 
which England and France had sepa- 
rately entered into with Russia. I think 
the Senator must agree with me that the 
subject of air power in world war III, 
when and if it comes, has not been ade- 
quately explored. Therefore, does the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
agree with me that we should first decide 
what areas throughout the world, 
whether in Asia or Europe, we must pro- 
tect for our own ultimate safety? Does 
he agree with me that we should, we 
must, next decide the methods to be 
used; and then if it is to be long-range 
air power for the necessary control of the 
air over such areas important to our 
ultimate safety, that our first job is to 
build long-range air power to do the job? 

Mr. KEM. Absolutely. I think it is 
a sound plan. The more the idea of the 
United States undertaking military op- 
erations on land is examined the less 
wise and the less practical it appears 
to be. 

Mr. MALONE. Is not the same true 
in Asia, where there are at least 20 or 
25 percent more people than can eat 
regularly? They have no standard of 
living; they are merely on a subsistence 
level, and one step below that lies 
starvation. To put foot soldiers into 
such an area, where foot soldiers are 
amply available, seems to the junior 
Senator from Nevada to be as foolish as 
to put them into Europe. There are 
plenty of soldiers in the Asiatic area. 
From the Philippines, Formosa, Indo- 
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nesia, the Nationalists in China, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army, the Chinese guerrillas, 
Japan—if it should be decided to rearm 
Japan—Australia, New Guinea, and 
other areas in Asia where anywhere from 
1 to 10 million foot soldiers could be se- 
cured as they could in Europe. We could 
help to arm them adequately, or to the 
extent of our ability, without unduly in- 
juring our economy. We could control 
the air for them and protect them with a 
submarine fleet and our Navy. We could 
put an embargo almost immediately 
around any nation which sought to move 
into the areas important to our ultimate 
safety. 

Furthermore our own people, Amer- 
icans, are naturally. mechanically 
minded, and have been for generations. 
Any 10-year-old boy can drive an auto- 
mobile or, if he is let loose on the field 
for a while, may borrow an airplane. He 
is unafraid of the airplane. Does the 
Senator from Missouri agree with me 
on that theory? o 

Mr. KEM. Yes, I do. I think we 
should direct our attention primarily to 
the development of air power. It seems 
to me a great many people are under 
the delusion that if we engage in land 
operations in Western Europe, the war 
and the damage of the war will be con- 
fined to Western Europe. Under present 
conditions that is not so. There is no 
reason to believe that in the event of 
a war with Russia, that by carrying on 
extensive military operations on the con- 
tinent of Europe we shall be able to.save 
our own cities from being bombed by 
planes based on the other side of the 
Bering Strait. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, it is not at 
all impossible but is very likely that, if 
we should become involved in a third 
world war, it would be begun without 
warning, and our cities would be 
bombed. So, is it not equally necessary 
to develop our fighter planes, our radar 
equipment, our guided-missile equip- 
ment, and all sorts of equipment, which 
we know we have in the mill, now, even 
though some of it is not available at the 
moment, to protect our home land? 

Mr. KEM. Absolutely so. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator agrees 
with me on that, does he? 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator from 
Nevada is entirely correct. 

Mr. MALONE. It has puzzled the 
junior Senator from Nevada many times 
to hear debates and hearings before com- 
mittees suggesting that we commit large 
land armies to Asia and Europe, and 
every other place where a fire“ may 
break out. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri believe that out of the 150,000,000 
people, men, women, and children in this 
country, we have the manpower to ade- 
quately man our factories, industries, 
and farms, and to produce the weapons 
which are necessary in connection with 
the plan which is now envisaged, and 
also to furnish several million foot sol- 
diers who would leave the country? 

Mr. KEM. I certainly do not. 

Mr. MALONE. I am sure the Senator 
agrees with me that if we were able to 
furnish two divisions, four divisions, or 
eight divisions, the two or three divisions 
which are in Europe now would be no 
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safer by virtue of that fact; and; further- 
more, that once we start on such a pro- 
gram there would likely be a repetition 
of World War II, in which Mr. Churchill, 
who, in my book, is one of the finest 
statesmen in the world, said—and it 
must be fresh in the mind of every Sen- 
ator on this floor, as it certainly is in the 
mind of every veteran of World War 

—“Give us the money, and we will take 
care of everything.” Then, in a com- 
paratively short time, he said, “Give us 
the equipment, lend-lease and all the 
rest of it, and we will furnish the sol- 
diers.” Finally, one day, he said, in a 
dramatic speech which was heard round 
the world, “We are destroying the seed 
of England; you must give us the sol- 
diers.” We then went all out with foot 
soldiers. 

I was perfectly familiar with the pro- 
cedure at the time, because I was special 
consultant to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Iam told we ulti- 
mately furnished more than 70 percent 
of the foot soldiers in the European 
war. Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. KEM. We are furnishing more 
than 90 percent of them in Korea today. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Missouri agree with me that, once we 
begin to act on this principle and on the 
particular basis suggested, we are headed 
for the position we occupied in World 
War II. t : 

Mr. KEM. Yes, I think we would 
gradually be sucked in. We cannot 
merely send a few battalions of death. 
If war breaks out, we shall have to sup- 
port them and do all we can to save 
them. I think it is merely a “come on” 
game, and that we shall be gradually 
sucked into another great cataclysm. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
tak KEM. I yield to the Senator from 

Mr. WATKINS. I notice that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri in the course of his 
remarks mentioned something about 
Europe's being able to defend itself. Can 
the Senator inform us what the At- 
lantic Pact nations of Europe have done 
to prepare for their defense, since the 
Atlantic Pact was published and de- 
clared to the world, something like 2 
years ago? 

Mr. KEM. No; I have tried to obtain 
that information. Certainly General 
Eisenhower, when he addressed Members 
of Congress, did not give us any accurate 
information on that point. His talk was 
entirely about morale, and there was 
no mention of divisions, or capacity, or 
willingness of the countries of Western 
Europe to do their part. It seems to me 
that before we go any further we should 
get some definite and specific commit- 
ments from the countries of Western 
Europe; and we should also know how 
stable the present governments in the 
various countries of Western Europe are, 
and what importance should be attached 
to any commitments they might make. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. Is it not 
true that during the debate on the At- 
lantic Pact we were told time and again 
by the proponents of the pact that time 
was of the essence, and that the treaty 
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should be ratified immediately, so that 
full preparations for the great emergency 
which lay ahead could be made then? 
In other words, we were told the pact 
must be ratified so the defense council of 
the Atlantic Pact nations could be set 
up, and plans made, and so they might 
immediately get to the point of produc- 
ing weapons, and armaments and train- 
ing soldiers? Is not that what happened 
in that debate? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; I am sure it is. The 
talk then was that we might be called on 
to send arms to Western Europe. There 
was much talk about armaments then, 
and after we ratified the North Atlantic 
Pact we went into the military arms pro- 
gram for Europe. But at that time it 
was expressly denied that we were ex- 
pected to send any ground troops to gar- 
rison Western Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not that in fact 
the interpretation which Mr. Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, gave to the treaty 
when he was interrogated by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] as to 
whether or not we would have to garri- 
son Europe prior to the time there was 
aggression against Western Europe? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; he was interrogated 
about that, and the Secretary said, The 
answer to that is emphatically no.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Was it said that our 
troops would have to go to other parts 
ot the world to defend the colonies of 
the other nations and that we would 
have to furnish arms and money to help 
the Dutch in Indonesia and the English 
in Malaya? Was it not said, “This ap- 
plies only to the territory included in 
the Atlantic Pact, and we will not do 
anything about the other fields’? 

Mr. KEM. Absolutely, and it was also 
pointed out that it was up to the Con- 
gress to decide what we should do in 
connection with the military effort. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me go back for 
a moment to what Western Europe has 
actually done since the pact was signed 
by the representatives of the various na- 
tions in Washington. Does the Senator 
recall that former President Hoover and 
others have said that as of today, nearly 
2 years after the pact was ratified, West- 
ern Evrope could not, with our help, 
with the divisions we have in Europe 
now, raise more than 17 divisions to 
meet any onslaught from Russia or any 
other nation? Is not that a terrible sit- 
uation for this country and for the coun- 
tries in Europe to be in? Are we pro- 
tecting ourselves by remaining quiescent 
in such a situation when the other na- 
tions have not done more than they have 
done? ` 

Mr. KEM. The Senator is quite right. 
We have worried over others when no 
one is looking out for the United States. 
Everybody seems to be concerned about 
the morale of Europe. How about the 
morale of the United States? How about 
being concerned about the young men 
of America, and their morale and safety, 
if they are to be sent to Europe to fight? 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
the reports from Europe indicate very 
clearly that the rank and file of Euro- 
peans have said definitely and distinctly 
to many newspaper correspondents and 
others who have investigated this ques- 
tion that they would rather their coun- 
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tries were occupied than that they were 
bombed, that they would rather go into 
a period of neutrality than to start to 
rearm and bring down on themselves the 
wrath of the Russians? 

Mr. KEM. My understanding is that 
thought has been expressed particularly 
by the spokesmen for the French. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has there been any- 
thing from those concerned to indicate 
that that state of mind actually exists 
in Europe? I do not know whether it does 
or does not, as a matter of fact. I have 
read many of the reports of the news- 
paper correspondents, Mr. Denny, or the 
Washington News, and Constantine 
Brown, a famous foreign correspondent 
who writes for the Washington Star, who 
published a statement to the effect that 
he had been in Europe some 6 months 
talking to the rank and file of the peo- 
ple there and he came back with the 
definite impression that they would not 
support any government of their coun- 
tries in a program of all-out rearma- 
ment. Is not that the reason why the 
European nations have utterly failed to 
keep their agreement for mutual defense 
and mutual preparation? 

Is it not also a fact that we havea right 
to judge these nations, not by what they 
promise to do in the future, but that 
they should prove their faith by their 
works and that we should ask them: 
“What have you done during this pe- 
riod when you said there was an emer- 
gency, and when we committed our- 
selves to go to your rescue if attacked, 
under a commitment whereby we were 
all to get ready to fight, but we find 
ourselves 2 years later with only 17 divi- 
sions to meet 175 Russian divisions 
ready to attack at a moment’s notice?” 

I call that to the attention of the Sen- 
ator, and ask him if that is not a true 
statement of the present situation, and 
an indication of the willingness and abil- 
ity of the Europeans to fight? 

Mr. KEM. I am sorry to say that I 
believe that is. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri a 
hypothetical question. As I recall, we 
were told in the debate on the North At- 
lantic Pact that the hard core of the 
land army was to be in France. If the 
Senator were a Frenchman—and the 
French have to be realists, because of 
their geographical location—and had ob- 
served what great and powerful America 
had done in Korea, going there to up- 
hold the independence and the liberty 
and the freedom of the South Koreans; 
if the Senator were a Frenchman, and 
had observed that America, the most 
powerful nation in the world, had spent 
several months fighting a tenth-rate 
power, and the only thing they had been 
able to do for the Korean people, aside 
from creating 50,000 American casual- 
ties, was to march up and down every 
city and village in Korea two or three 
times, leveling their industries, their 
communications, their transportation, 
making 12,000,000 Koreans hungry and 
cold; if the Senator were a Frenchman, 
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and the hard core of the North Atlantic 
Pact was to be France, would he not 
think a long time before he committed 
his life and his fortune to such an en- 
deavor? 

Mr. KEM. If I were a Frenchman 
what has happened in Korea would give 
me food for thought. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. In a moment. In this con- 
nection, I wonder how much the South 
Koreans were thinking about free 
speech and free elections, when they 
abandoned their capital, Seoul, and it 
lay in ruins. 

I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

POSSIBLE NEUTRALITY OF NATIONS 


Mr. MALONE. It is common talk that 
both the French and English are in com- 
munication with Russia at this time, and 
that a majority of the citizens of Italy 
are very pronounced in stating that they 
do not intend to join any movement 
leading to a general war between the 
United States and Russia in world war 
E THE ATLANTIC PACT 

Reverting to the Atlantic Pact, does 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
remember the debate which ensued be- 
tween the junior Senator from Nevada 
and the senior Senator from Michigan 
when the Vandenberg resolutions were 
offered here? 

Mr. KEM. Yes; I remember some 
very interesting colloquies which took 
place at that time in which the able Sen- 
ator from Nevada participated. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator re- 
member that the junior Senator from 
Nevada said that this would be the first 
time in 175 years that the Senate of the 
United States, whose duty it is to study 
and approve interstate compacts and 
compacts and treaties with foreign 
nations, had ever approved a compact in 
advance, without writing it down, and 
knowing exactly what it was going to be? 
Does he remember that the answer was 
that there would be no commitment 
whatever, on ratification of the pact, 
that would come as a result of the Van- 
denberg resolutions? 

Soon after that time the Atlantic Pact 
showed up, which we had asked for 
under the Vandenberg resolutions. 
When the Atlantic Pact was presented 
to the Senate, does the Senator remem- 
ber that in the debate the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri, certainly the junior 
Senator from Nevada, said that if we 
accepted the pact it would mean arms 
being sent immediately? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. KEM. That was my view at the 
time. I thought we were committing 
ourselves to the sending of arms. It was 
not suggested, either by the proponents 
or the opponents, that we would be mak- 
ing any commitment to send our young 
men of America to Europe. 

Mr. MALONE. Was it not denied at 
the time that we were even committing 
ourselves to the sending of arms? 

Mr. KEM. We were told it was up to 
Congress to decide the extent of our 
participation in any further military 
effort. 
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Mr. MALONE. But no commitment 
was made? 

Mr. KEM. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. When the arms pact 
came before us, which we all knew would 
come, having been in two of these wars 
already, does the Senator remember that 
the junior Senator from Nevada added 
it all up and said, “All right, we have 
the Vandenberg resolution, we have the 
Atlantic Pact, and we have the arms. 
The next thing will be the boys.” Does 
the Senator remember my saying it? I 
believe the Senator from Missouri joined 
in the debate at the time. 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator says he said 
it, I am sure he did. All through the 
discussion of this question the Senator 
from Nevada, like the Senator from Mis- 
souri, has been more successful in proph- 
ecy than in persuasion. 

Mr. MALONE. That is unfortunately 
true. Now we are up to the boys. The 
record shows that 3 weeks ago 57,000 
tons of steel went through Hong Kong to 
Communist China. Rubber and tin are 
still being sent to Communist China. I 
think the distinguished Senator is fa- 


miliar with that fact. 


Mr. KEM. I pointed it out earlier in 
my. remarks. 

Mr. MALONE. In March: 1949 the 
junior Senator from Nevada put into the 
Recorp 88 trade treaties, which he had 
to dig out of the State Department al- 
most at the point of a gun. Later, by 
January 1950, 96 such treaties had been 
put into the Recorp. Under the treaties 
the European ECA and Marshall plan 
countries were sending everything neces- 
sary to Russia, the iron curtain coun- 
tries, and China which those countries 
need to fight world war III and to con- 
solidate Russian gains. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri would join the junior 
Senator from Nevada in feeling that the 
taxpayers of America must be very 
happy to know that they have set up 
factories throughout Europe and other 
areas, and that they are financing the 
European nations in supplying ma- 
chinery and materials from which most 
of the arms and materials are made 
which the Chinese are using to fight the 
sons of those same taxpayers in Korea. 

Would not the taxpayers be very much 
gratified to know it? 

Mr. KEM. I think it is a very tragic 
situation. 

Mr.MALONE. And it is still going on. 

Mr. KEM. Unquestionably. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most pressing problems 
before Members of the Senate from the 
Middle West is the extreme difficulty 
caused by a shortage of boxcars for the 
movement of grain. This acute situa- 
tion is reiterated daily in the offices of 
Members of Congress from our Grain 
Belt. We have experienced this diffi- 
culty on many occasions in recent years, 
and the present outlook on the matter 
of car supply makes obvious a continu- 
ance of the difficulty. 

The problem of car supply is twofold 
one, distribution of the available supply, 
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and, two, increased production of new 
cars. We live daily with the problem 
of distribution, and it will become more 
difficult in the foreseeable future with 
increased defense needs competing for 
the available supply of cars. We must 
make every effort to overcome this hap- 
hazard manner of living from crisis to 
crisis, and take some positive steps to 
work out a solution to the car supply 
problem. 

Railroads during the past 2 years have 
been installing new cars in service at a 
rate below the rate of retirement of old 
cars. I am informed that in 1948 new 
boxcars exceeded retirement by 5,000 
cars; in 1949 retirement of boxcars ex- 
ceeded production by 15,000 cars; in 
1950 retirement of boxcars exceeded pro- 
duction by 5,000 cars. I am also in- 
formed that railroads have in excess of 
140,000 of all types of cars on order, and 
that due to material shortages and simi- 
Jar handicaps, new cars are dribbling into 
the market at less than half the number 
on order. The number of boxcars suit- 
able for carriage of grain was 729,637 at 
the beginning of 1949, and was 710,350 
at the beginning of 1951. Unless posi- 
tive steps are taken for the betterment 
of this situation, the number of boxcars 
will be further reduced during the pres- 
ent year. 

Since January 1 of this year car pro- 
duction has been at a rate of about 6,000 
per month, and it has been hoped that 
allocations of material would permit pro- 
duction of 10,000 cars per month from 
April forward. Two days ago the Na- 
tional Production Authority issued an 
order cutting back car production to 
9,000 for May, and it is feared that cut- 
backs may be forthcoming which will 
reduce the 9,000 figure in months follow- 
ing next May. 

Normally, peak car loadings fall off in 
the latter part of each year, and the end 
of the annual movement of grain is ac- 
complished in this slack period. This 
year carloadings remain at peak levels, 
and one of the most distressed commodi- 
ties is grain. I am informed that, as of 
today, there are 1,600 blocked eleva- 
tors in our grain-producing areas, 
whereas the normal situation is no 
blocked elevators during the early 
months of the calendar year. In recent 
years we have been blessed with good 
grain crops, and we know our many com- 
mitments will find a ready use for every 
bushel of grain on hand. Elevators and 
producers in the Middle West are now 
facing spoilage of many millions of bush- 
els of grain because the moisture content 
thereof will cause rapid deterioration in 
the near future. We are being asked to 
send 2,000,000 tons of grain to India, and 
we may lose a sizable portion of that 
quantity in the Middle West within the 
next few weeks. 

The production of railroad cars is per- 
haps as vital to our total defense pro- 
gram as any other commodity. Without 
transportation we cannot produce muni- 
tions nor the materials which back up 
the employment of these munitions. A 
continuing program of car production is 
so vitally necessary that I am introduc- 
ing a resolution for appropriate consid- 
eration, under which I hope means of 
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insuring materials for railroad-car pro- 
duction can be speedily devised. 

The resolution (S. Res. 89), submitted 
by Mr. Butter of Nebraska, was received 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, ts au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation with re- 
spect to insuring an adequate supply of 
materials necessary for the production of 
120,000 railroad cars during the calendar year 
1951. 

Src, 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lation as it may deem desirable for the pur- 
pose of securing such production. 


Mr. TEXTE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Nebraska, 
not only for offering his resolution, but 
for his very able remarks on the subject. 
We know that in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, throughout the St. Paul area, and 
on up through Montana there is a great 
demand for boxcars. We have had calls 
almost hourly in the past 2 weeks with 
respect to the shortage of boxcars. Last 
week the situation became so critical 
that I requested the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(Mr. ELLENDER] to hold hearings on the 
subject, so that officials of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the National 
Railroad Association could appear be- 
fore the committee and we could en- 
deavor to find a way of overcoming the 
difficulties with which we are faced in 
the Northwest. We have high moisture 
wheat and high moisture corn which 
must be moved before the warm spring 
weather sets in. 

As the Senator from Nebraska has so 
ably made clear, until the number of box- 
cars can be increased nothing in the 
world can be done to overcome the great 
shortage, It is obvious that if cars are 
diverted to the Northwest, the East and 
the Southeast will be faced with a short- 
age of cars. All we would be doing 
would be to seesaw, making one area of 
the country suffer from lack of transpor- 
tation facilities by withdrawing cars from 
it in order to send them to another area. 
We must have an increased production 
of cars. Such an increase in production 
can come about only by making the nec- 
essary allocation of materials which are 
required for the construction of cars. 

Mr. President, I wish to urge all Mem- 
bers of the Senate to give consideration 
to the resolution which has been sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska, 
and I earnestly hope the Senate will take 
action on the resolution, in order to jar 
the proper officials into a realization that 
something must be done about the short- 
age of cars. We are approaching the 
harvest season in the Southwest, which 
will aggravate the condition. I again 
commend the Senator from Nebraska 
for having thought of the resolution and 
made the statement which he has made, 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The senior 
Senator from Minnesota is absolutely 
correct in his statement that the only 
solution to the boxcar situation is more 
boxcars. They must be constructed. 

There are certain changes in rules 
which I think could be made to advan- 
tage. First, there is the question of the 
per diem rule, and the charge which is 
made for boxcars which get off the lines 
of their owners. I think some change 
should be made in that rate, so that it 
would not be so profitable for certain 
roads to borrow, at a cheap rate, boxcars 
from other railroads, which build them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further comment? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to comment on the 
statement with respect to cars which get 
off the lines of their owners. We found 
that some roads had more than 150 per- 
cent of ownership in their possession, 
and other roads had 120 percent of own- 
ership in their possession, indicating that 
other roads had only about 54 to 60 per- 
cent of ownership on their lines. In- 
variably it was the northwest roads 
which were being starved, and it was the 
northeast roads which apparently had 
more than 100 percent of ownership of 
cars. That was one reason why we felt 
that we were right in criticizing the 
manner of allocation of cars. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? i 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the nature of 
the resolution which the Senator has 
submitted? What does it propose? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I propose 
that the question shall be studied and 
examined by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and that a 
report be made, with recommendations 
as to what they think is the solution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota, the $1.75 rule, under 
which a car, when it leaves the line of 
the owning railroad, earns $1.75 a day, 
was made when a boxcar could be bought 
for $1,800. I understand from the 
American Association of Railroads that 
today a boxcar costs $7,800. Quite aside 
from the availability of materials, there 
is no real incentive for a railroad com- 
pany to build a car today and lose money 
on it. Until that situation is cured, and 
until the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is given broad powers to examine 
into the question and establish a flexible 
rule under which the per diem charge 
can be varied from time to time, I doubt 
if we shall ever get real relief. Good- 
ness knows, the problem is pressing. In 
the West moist grain is fermenting in 
elevators, corn cribs, and corn cans, be- 
cause the cars are not available to 
move it. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Nebraska. I appreci- 
ate very much the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 
I hope that when the committee has the 
resolution under consideration he will be 
available as a witness, because he can 
make a good contribution, 
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Mr. President, it certainly makes com- 
mon sense that when the demurrage 
charge is increased the per diem charge 
ought to go up in line with it. Demur- 
rage is the charge which is made against 
the customer who has a carload of ma- 
terials set on his siding for unloading, 
or an empty car for loading. He is per- 
mitted a certain time—I believe 24 
hours—in which to get the car loaded 
or unloaded without charge. But if he 
keeps it longer than that, he is charged 
demurrage. The charge per diem is 
several times what it used to be when 
the per diem charge was fixed on these 
cars. I think the per diem charge for 
cars on foreign roads should go up in 
line with the increase in the demurrage 
charge. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I wonder if the Senator 
from Nebraska is familiar with the fact 
that the North American Car Co., which 
handles and rents primarily refrigerator 
cars, received and has received for quite 
a long while 3 cents a mile rent for its 
cars. The point I wish to make is that 
there is no desire on the part of the 
North American Car Co. to increase its 
holdings so long as it can receive only 
the same pay, 3 cents a mile, which has 
been the prevailing scale for several 
years. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I have no 
doubt that that charge should be looked 
into also. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? | 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for submitting this 
resolution. The problem with which it 
deals is certainly serious. I hope that 
the resolution is broad enough to go into 
the priority of allocation of steel for the 
manufacture of cars. I have had some 
contact with the National Production 
Administration. Originally they intend- 
ed to cut the production of boxcars back 
to 7,500 cars a month. As I understand 
the Senator, the production is now at 
the rate of 9,000 cars a month. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Certainly we need 
more than 10,000 cars a month, but the 
minimum should be not less than 10,000 
cars at this critical period. As the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska states, there are to- 
day 1,600 closed elevators. One hundred 
and ninety-three of them are in Kansas. 
Certainly something must be done. I 
realize, too, that boxcars cannot be built 
immediately; but they must get into the 
production line if we are to take care 


of the great movement of grain, as well 


as other defense commodities. 

Icommend the Senator from Nebraska, 
and I sincerely trust that his resolution 
is broad enough to take care of the 
problem. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the Senator. I will say that my resolu- 
tion suggests a minimum of 140,000 box- 
cars for 1951. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield, 
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Mr. CASE. I, too, am glad to know 
that the Senator has submitted his reso- 
lution. It deals with one aspect of this 
problem which must be attacked if it is 
to be solved. 

With reference to the charge for the 
rental of cars, I may say that the South 
Dakota delegation in Congress has re- 
cently held a series of conferences with 
Officials of the western roads, as well 
as representatives from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other 
agencies dealing with this entire field. 
We have considered several moves which 
might be made immediately to improve 
the situation’ Of course, the difficulty 
has been augmented by the stoppage of 
cars during the recent strike, so the 
problem is very acute. 

A few days ago at our meeting with 
the persons whom I have mentioned, we 
had under consideration a bill which I 
expect to introduce tomorrow or next 
day, which goes to the matter of the 
price which may be charged for cars, and 
gives to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission specific directive authority to 
issue orders which will make the plan 
effective. It seems that it would be 
necessary for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have the authority to is- 
sue directive orders, and to be able to 
do so without hearing, in case of emer- 
gency, but with fair and reasonable com- 
pensation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. And it 
should have the authority to change the 
charge from time to time, as circum- 
stances may warrant. 

Mr. CASE. Precisely. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator will 
recall that in September the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
my request, called a meeting on the 
question of boxcars. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Nebraska at- 
tended the meeting. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, I think I 
did. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Several Senators 
were present. We called in representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as well as of the railroads, the 
wheat terminal men from Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and representatives of 
some farm organizations. We went into 
this problem and considered it all day. 
I ask the Senator if it is not correct that 
we reached the general conclusion at 
that time—at least I did—that, right or 
wrong, the real reason for the shortage 
of cars up to September was that 2 years 
ago the railroads canceled most of their 
orders for boxcars. We even called in 
representatives of the unions which 
work in the car factories, one of them in 
the State of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. Those com- 
panies refused to take the financing of 
the life insurance companies, for busi- 
ness reasons. They frankly stated that 
there was a recession and that they did 
not want to go into it. So that was out. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I recall 
something of that kind, I will say. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Secondly, there is 
the question of demurrage: $1.75 a day 
charged by the railroads, as against pri- 
vate demurrage charges, which are 10 to 
20 times greater than the railroad de- 
murrage charges, The ICC flatly stated 
that it would have no objection if the 
railroads changed the rate of $1.75. But 
the railroads, ever since September, have 
not seen fit to change the $1.75 rate. 
Why, I do not know. 

Thirdly, the question of car shortage 
was also due to the matter of turn around 
on the railroads. The railroads promised 
that they would place men at the so- 
called turn-around points and that their 
sole purpose would be to expedite the 
turn-around of cars. 

I have no objection to the resolution, 
because the Senator from Nebraska and 
I have the same problem to deal with. I 
wonder, however, if, before the investiga- 
tion is undertaken, we should ask what 
has been done with respect to the 
promises made by the railroads? Of 
course, the allocation of material is a 
very serious matter. I do not know what 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee can do about that. Perhaps 
the question should go to the Finance 
Committee. That committee can discus 
the matter with the National Produc- 
tion Board. The matter is a serious one. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to keep 
the record straight in order to show that 
the Senator from Nebraska, the Senators 
from the Pacific Northwest, including 
myself, and other Senators, have tried to 
thresh out the problem and get to the 
bottom of it. Apparently some of the 
things we were told would be done have 
not been done, and the car shortage is 
now worse than it was. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I think that 
is the point which will be brought out by 
the investigation. A continuing investi- 
gation apparently is necessary in order to 
bring about action. 


CONGRESS AND THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BRICKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a short 
statement? 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada to make a brief statement, if I 
do not lose the floor by doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

SENATE 981—FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETI- 
TION—THE FLEXIBLE IMPORT FEE PRINCIPLE 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on Feb- 

ruary 27 the junior Senator from Nevada 

introduced Senate bill 981, an amend- 
ment to section 336 of the 1930 Tariff Act, 
creating a foreign trade authority with 
the same latitude in fixing and adjusting 
tariffs and import fees on the principle 
of fair and reasonable competition, as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has long since been given by Congress in 

the fixing of freight rates cn a basis of a 

reasonable return on the investment. 

The tariffs and import fees would be 
fixed on a basis of a fair and reasonable 
competition principle, 
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SEPARATE CONSTITUTIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE BRANCHES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 
The two vital functions of govern- 

ment were pointedly separated and dele- 

gated by the Constitution of the United 

States: 

A. To the Congress of the United 
States, the legislative branch: The regu- 
lation of the national economy through 
its jurisdiction over foreign commerce by 
adjusting tariffs and import fees, and 
other factors. 

B. To the President, the executive 
branch: The fixing of the foreign policy. 


SUMMARY 


First. Congress should immediately 
recover its constitutional responsibility 
to regulate foreign trade through the ad- 
justment of tariffs and import fees— 
through the simple expedient of allowing 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act (so- 
called reciprocal trade act) to expire 
on June 12, 1951. 

Second. The flexible provision, Sec- 
tion 336 of the 1930 Tariff Act, is in full 
force and effect on all products not coy- 
ered by any trade agreement. 

In the event that Congress does not 
extend the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
the flexible provision of the 1930 Tariff 
Act will again become operative. Under 
this provision the Tariff Commission may 
raise or lower tariffs or import fees 50 
percent, after proper hearings, to equal- 
ize differences in cost of production in the 
United States and in the principal com- 
peting countries. 

Third. The very fact that an indus- 
trially inexperienced State Department 
may tamper with any tariff or import 
fee at any time endangers the floor un- 
der wages and investments—and pre- 
vents the flow of venture capital into the 
business stream of the Nation even in 
time of emergency, since investors know 
that when the emergency is over the in- 
vestment is destroyed through foreign 
sweatshop labor competition. 

They are wrecking the national econ- 
omy of this Nation under the cover of 
war. 

Fourth. The expiration of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act in no way affects 
the so-called trade agreements already 
made and in effect for any definite 
period, and they continue in effect fol- 
lowing that definite period unless and 
until 6 months’ notice of cancellation is 
formally given. 

Fifth. The haphazard lowering of the 
floor under wages and investments rep- 
resented by the tariffs and import fees 
destroys the American workingman and 
shifts his job to foreign soil. As a re- 
sult many of our mines, mills, and fac- 
tories have been closed, our fuel produc- 
tion curtailed, and farm production saved 
only by subsidies. 

Sixth. “Reciprocal trade” is a mis- 
nomer. Trade agreements are not made 
under the act. They are agreements 
with a foreign nation to lower tariffs 
and import fees. Such foreign nation 
then resorts to import quotas, embargoes, 


specifications, and manipulation of their 


currrencies to void the benefits given the 
United States. “Reciprocal trade” was 
a catch phrase to sell free trade to the 
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American people and wreck the national on it. However, the questionofcommit- negotiated by the President must be 
economy. ting American troops to a Western Euro- approved by the Congress. 


Seventh. The use of the most-favored- 
nation clause under which concessions 
made to any single nation are immedi- 
ately extended to all others is diametri- 
cally opposed to the principle of reci- 
procity, if any in fact existed. 

Eighth. Only recurring “emergencies” 
have averted a complete collapse of our 
national economy under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act as administered by the 
State Department. In peacetime the 
products of low-wage-living-standard 
labor come in unchecked and displace 
American workers, thus destroying the 
American market. 

Ninth. With the lapse of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act the flexible pro- 
vision of the 1930 Tariff Act takes over, 
Congress can then improve its operation 
and the trade agreements already in 
effect through the offered amendment, 
Senate bill 981, under which a market 
is immediately established for all for- 
eign goods on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

Any improvement in their wage-living 
standards would be recognized by a cor- 
responding reduction in the tariff or im- 
port fee and when their standards ap- 
proximate our own then the common ob- 
jective of free trade would be the almost 
immediate and automatic result. 

Tenth. Under the flexible import fee 
principle as laid down in the 1930 Tariff 
Act and in the offered amendment, Sen- 
ate bill 981, there is no consideration of 
a high or a low tariff or import fee. 

The principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition is the sole criterion repre- 
senting the differential of cost of produc- 
tion due to the difference in the wage- 
living standards, inflation, manipulation 
of currencies, and other pertinent fac- 
tors. The bill immediately establishes an 
American market for foreign goods on 
a definite basis, reestablishing the prin- 
ciple of a floor under wages and invest- 
ments. 

A PLAN FOR SURVIVAL 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, these 
days may be the twilight of the free 
world. Our Republic stands as a citadel 
of freedom in a world that is shadowed 
by tyranny. In every nation men who 
love liberty draw courage from our being. 
We here in the Congress of the United 
States share in no small measure the re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of free- 
dom in the world. Upon our vigilance 
depends the safeguarding of the rights of 
free men. 

We have been less than vigilant in the 
past. On too many occasions, the Con- 
gress of the United States has failed to 
assert its responsibility. The Eighty- 
second Congress faces a crucial test. It 
must devise a plan for national survival 
in the perilous years which lie ahead. 
If we are unsuccessful in formulating 
such a plan, we will sacrifice freedom 
everywhere. 

Contrary to what many people have 
implied, our survival as a free nation 
does not depend on what conclusion we 
reach on the narrow issue of sending 
troops to Europe. This issue is impor- 
tant; and, in my opinion, every Senator 
should unequivocally state his position 


pean army is actually only a small part 
of a much larger issue. Our real prob- 
lem is simply this: How can we use our 
limited manpower and limited financial 
resources to halt Russian aggression and 
at the same time avoid economic disaster 
at home? 

All participants in this foreign-policy 
debate recognize that we must build the 
strongest possible defense for this coun- 
try. No one denies that our defense ef- 
fort is futile if it results in runaway in- 
fiation. A plan for national survival 
must prescribe the most efficient use of 
limited manpower and money. We have 
no such plan today. Before indicating 
how a plan for national survival may be 
obtained, I wish to state briefly my posi- 
tion on the proposal to use American 
soldiers as part of a permanent Western 
European army. 

I, POWER TO DETERMINE AMERICAN FOREIGN 

POLICY 


The administration’s proposal, if car- 
ried out, would become a fundamental 
part of American foreign policy. This 
proposal concerns American foreign pol- 
icy to the same extent as the collective 
security provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Before passing on the wisdom of this 
proposal, we must first determine who 
has the constitutional power to decide 
it. 

Mr. Truman contends that he alone 
has the power to decide whether Amer- 
ican forces should be sent abroad as a 
part of an integrated European army, 
It has been reported to the press that 
the President would like the Senate to 
endorse, first, his proposed action and, 
second, his exclusive constitutional au- 
thority to make the decision. 

Not within my memory, Mr. President, 
had any President of the United States 
openly asserted dictatorial power of com- 


parable dimensions, Never in my mem- ~ 


ory have so many Senators seemed in- 
clined to abdicate their own constitu- 
tional responsibilities in favor of the 
President. The fact that President Tru- 
man seeks to combine legislative and 
executive power in his own hands is 
hardly surprising, in view of the history 
of his administration; but that a ma- 
jority in Congress will support this grab 
for power is to me incomprehensible, in 
the light of the oath we took upon 
assuming our responsibilities as Sen- 
ators. 

The Constitution of the United States 
clearly provides for a division of power 
over foreign relations between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Na- 
tional Government. This constitutional 
separation of power was recognized by 
the Seventy-ninth Congress when it 
passed the United Nations Participation 
Act, which implemented the obligations 
which the United States assumed under 
the charter. Article 43 of the United 
Nations Charter pledges members of the 
United Nations to undertake to make 
available to the Security Council on its 
call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, 
Section 6 of the United Nations Partici- 


pation Act provides that such agreement 


It was not until 1948 that President 
Truman grasped the idea that his status 
as Commander in Chief might be used 
to bypass Congress on important issues 
of foreign-policy determination. On 
April 23, 1948, the New York Times re- 
ported that President Truman claimed 
the power to send troops to Palestine as 
part of a United Nations army without 
obtaining the consent of Congress. Mr. 
Truman put his constitutional theories 
into effect last June, when South Korea 
was attacked. The American people may 
well wonder why Mr. Truman chose to 
disregard section 6 of the United Nations 
Participation Act and assume sole re- 
sponsibility for the lives sacrificed in 
that venture. Responsibility of such 
magnitude has been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by dictators, but in the past 
American Presidents have been eager to 
share such awesome responsibility with 
the Congress of the United States, the 
constituted body to pass upon it. 

The American people, Mr. President, 
are fed up with secret executive agree- 
ments as a substitute for treaties. The 
President does not make foreign policy, 
That is the responsibility of the people, 
acting through the Congress. Of neces- 
sity, the President must lend direction to 
its formulation. This is so because he is 
the voice and ears of the United States, 
and should be informed with regard to 
international conditions. If Congress 
and the American people were told the 
truth about foreign affairs, they could 
also make up their minds. There the re- 
sponsibility should lie. 

I do not mean to say that no Presi- 
dent has expounded what he chose to call 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
The experience of the past 18 years 
brings to mind many instances where 
the President, acting alone, has chosen 
to proclaim doctrines which in his judg- 
ment comprise our foreign policy. 
Should that so-called policy not coincide 
with the will and determination of the 
people as a whole, then it is ultimately 
without force and without direction, 

We in the Congress have nursed too 
long the idea that unilateral action by 
the President acquires some peculiar 
sanctity when it extends beyond the 
3-mile limit. In the past the Congress 
has sacrificed a large measure of its re- 
sponsibility on the altar of a so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy. I believe 
wholeheartedly in a bipartisan foreign 
policy, but that phrase does not apply to 
what we have been asked to support in 
the past. A truly bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy must be bipartisan in conception. 
By that, I do not mean consultations 
with opposition party leaders, either at 
the White House or in other places. As I 
have stated, the formulation of foreign 
policy is a responsibility of the Congress, 
and any policy not resolved by that body 
cannot truthfully be called bipartisan. 

We are told that it is a healthy and 
constructive step we have taken in de- 
bating the issue of foreign policy at the 
present time. In my judgment, such 
issues are always a proper and fit subject 
for debate. Policy considerations do not 
stop at the continental limits of this 
country. We are remiss in the duties 
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imposed on us by the Constitution if we 
do not participate fully. It is imperti- 
nent for the President to suggest that he 
should be praised on the rare occasions 
when he decides to consult with Con- 
gress or the Senate in advance of some 
major policy decision. It is his consti- 
tutional duty not only to consult with 
Congress but to follow its directions. At 
the same time the Senate is commended 
for the present debate; it is always gra- 
tuitously advised that it is fruitless to 
dwell on the mistakes which have been 
made in the past because this will breed 
only disunity. In the bitter experience 
of our past mistakes, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, lies the only true guide for the 
avoidance of similar mistakes in the fu- 
ture. If we do not learn from our ex- 
perience, we cannot hope to survive the 
even more critical years which lie ahead 
of us. 

I shall not say that the secret agree- 
ments made at Yalta, Tehran, and Pots- 
dam are solely responsible for our pres- 
ent plight. Surely they are stops along 
the road to ruin. Such secret agree- 
ments aro possible only when a President 
assumes the power to act independently, 
and refuses to share responsibilities, as 
the Constitution demands of him. Had 
the agreements made at these confer- 
ences been subject to congressional scru- 
tiny, I cannot prove that the results 
would have been better. I can safely 
say, however, that they could not have 
been worse. However, had the agree- 
ments been submitted to Congress, in my 
judgment, they would have been utter- 
ly rejected, at the demand of the people 
of America. 

The President’s constitutional inter- 
pretation challenges the right of Con- 
gress to determine foreign policy. The 
President wants us to endorse his pro- 
posed action by way of some innocuous 
resolution. He does not want Congress 
to act, even favorably, by passing legis- 
lation which would indicate that Con- 
gress, rather than the President, has the 
right to decide this question of foreign 
policy. Here is a challenge to the au- 
thority of Congress which cannot be ig- 
nored or evaded. If Congress wants to 
authorize the President to send troops to 
Western Europe, it should say so by bill 
or joint resolution, and not by any sim- 
ple resolution which admits that the 
President has exclusive constitutional 
authority regardless of how this Con- 
gress or any future Congress may feel. 

The major fallacy in the President’s 
constitutional argument is that he dis- 
regards the fact that the Constitution 
vests all legislative powers in the Con- 
gress, other than those reserved to the 
States, and requires the President to take 
care that these laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted. There is not one word in the Con- 
stitution which restricts, even by infer- 
ence, the power of Congress to legislate 
with reference to war and foreign policy; 
provided, of course, that such legisla- 
tion is not contrary to foreign policy 
powers expressly delegated to the Presi- 
dent or to the President and the Senate. 

A principal danger in the President's 
interpretation of the Constitution is that 
it cannot be limited to foreign policy. If 
the President's inherent Executive pow- 
ers overr.a2 foreign policy legislation, 
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those same powers can be employed to 
nullify domestic legislation at will. 

There is, of course, no authority for 
the proposition that the President's in- 
herent executive powers take precedence 
over the laws of Congress dealing with 
foreign relations or any other subject. 
Even Alexander Hamilton, the foremost 
advocate of an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment, recognized that the President's 
power as Commander in Chief was much 
inferior to that of the King of Great 
Britain and amounted to “nothing more 
than the supreme command and direc- 
tion of the military and naval forces, as 
first general and admiral of the con- 
federacy; while that of the British king 
extends to the declaring of war and to 
the raising and regulating of fleets and 
armies—all which, by the Constitution 
under consideration, would appertain to 
the legislature’—Hamilton, the Federal- 
ist, page 69. ý 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Fleming v. Page (9 How. 603) 
defined the President’s duties and pow- 
ers as Commander in Chief as “purely 
military.” It is perfectly true that any 
President has the power, although not 
the legal right, to use our armed forces 
in such a way that he can present a war 
to Congress as a fait accompli. Con- 
gress, however, has never conceded that 
the President’s role as Commander in 
Chief prevents it—the Congress—from 
controlling the use of the armed forces 
to implement foreign policy, as distin- 
guished from military objectives. The 
use of American troops abroad for the 
maintenance of collective security is a 
foreign policy and not a military ques- 
tion. Congress recognized this fact 
when it passed the Conscription Act of 
1940 prohibiting the President from 
sending men drafted under that act out- 
side the Western Hemisphere or the 
United States territorial possessions. 
The policy of using American troops as 
part of an international United Nations 
police force was established by Congress 
in the United Nations Participation Act. 
Congressional determination of foreign 
policy may also be found in numerous 
neutrality and immigration laws. No 
judicial or political precedent indicates 
that Congress is without power to regu- 
late the use of American armed forces 
when such regulation is designed to im- 
plement some objective of American for- 
eign policy. 

President Truman is aware of the full 
potential of the power which he claims, 
In 1949, the President asked Congress to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, including 
the provision for injunctions against 
national paralysis strikes. The Presi- 
dent and his then Attorney General, 
Tom Clark, claimed that the President 
had inherent constitutional powers to 
stop a national emergency strike. With 
reference to this claim of inherent 
power in national emergencies, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], was fully justified 
in saying: 

The discussion which has arisen during 
this session of Congress * * * in regard 
to the alleged implied powers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, represents, in my 
opinion, one of the most dangerous diver- 
gences from the Constitution of the United 
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States that has ever been expressed on the 
floor of the United States Senate (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 7484). 


Even a majority of the Senators fa- 
voring Taft-Hartley repeal refused to go 
along with the doctrine that the Presi- 
dent has vague and unlimited inherent 
powers. However, the Eighty-second 
Congress has been asked to ratify that 
very doctrine by refraining from either 
authorizing or prohibiting the use of 
American troops in an international 
army. All the President seems to want is 
a Senate vote on a simple resolution 
which is tantamount to an admission 
that this important issue of foreign pol- 
icy is none of the Senate’s business. 

It has been alleged that Mr. Truman’s 
constitutional position is sustained by 
some 85 or more instances where Ameri- 
can Presidents have used the Army and 
Navy against foreign forces and persons 
without the consent of Congress. How- 
ever, if we examine the 85 cases cited in 
support of the President’s right to com- 
mit American troops to a Western Euro- 
pean army, we find that practically none 
of them involved any basic policy deci- 
sion. We find only two which might be 
called major policy decisions. 

Of course, the President has the right 
to use the Armed Forces for the protec- 
tion of American lives and property 
abroad without consulting Congress in 
advance. As a matter of fact, if imme- 
diate action is required the senior mili- 
tary or naval officer present upon the 
occasion would have the duty of giving 
protection without consulting the Presi- 
dent in advance. There is an enormous 
difference between using a small armed 
force for repelling attack on Army and 
naval units, punishing pirates and other 
renegades, protecting American property, 
and insuring the safety of American citi- 
zens abroad, on the one hand, and in 
stationing tens of thousands of American 
soldiers in Western Europe as a matter 
of fundamental foreign policy. The dif- 
ference ought to be recognized by all who 
are not totally blind or politically servile. 

There are two cases where the use of 
American troops abroad on the sole au- 
thority of the President might be said 
to have involved basic issues of foreign 
policy. I refer to President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s intervention in Panama in 
1903, and President Polk’s occupation of 
Mexican-Texas territory in 1846. How- 
ever, the intervention in Panama has 
come to be regarded as a rather unsa- 
vory example of American imperialism. 
President Polk was rebuked by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
which declared that the Mexican War 
was unnecessarily and unconstitution- 
ally begun by the President of the United 
States. These are very slender reeds for 
the support of Mr. Truman’s position. 

Senators who endorse President Tru- 
man’s plans should recognize the danger 
involved in supporting his constitutional 
argument. Our next President may be 
opposed to committing American troops 
to a Western European army. Those 
Senators who now argue so powerfully 
for the President’s exclusive authority 
should realize that legal opinions, if 
sound, should apply to all circumstances, 
The next President could as well bring 
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them home at any time, as the present 
one has the right to send them. 

Another practical consideration is the 
widespread belief of millions of Ameri- 
cans that their views will determine ul- 
timately the decision reached in this 
foreign-policy debate. It would be in- 
teresting to know how those Senators 
who support the President’s position an- 
swer their mail. If they were perfectly 
frank, their letters should read some- 
thing like this: 

Dear Constituent: I agree with your view 
that American troops should be sent to Eu- 
rope to form a part of an international army. 

(Or, I disagree with your view that troops 
should not be sent.) 

I intend to express my approval of the ac- 
tion which the President proposes. You 
must realize, however, that the President has 
the sole power to decide this question, and 
whatever decision he reaches is beyond your 
control and mine. We must trust the infal- 
lible leadership of our great President and 
hope for the best. 


Throughout our entire history we 
have had faith in the ability of the 
American people to make the right deci- 
sion at a time when the fate of the Na- 
tion may hang in the balance. For that 
reason the pending issue of foreign pol- 
icy should be decided on the broadest 
possible base of representation. That 
means that the decision must be made 
by the 531 Members of Congress and not 
by 96 Senators or 1 President. In only 
such proceedings can the constitutional 
principles of the Republic be secured. 

The constitutional duty of Congress to 
determine foreign policy would be evad- 
ed by Senate action on a simple resolu- 
tion such as that recommended by Sen- 
ators CONNALLY and Russert. No sim- 
ple resolution, regardless of the language 
it may contain can impose any legal re- 
striction on action by the President. 
Though we differ on the wisdom of com- 
mitting American troops to an inte- 
grated European army, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] for in- 
troducing Senate Joint Resolution 34. 
The Lodge resolution recognizes that the 
Congress must decide this basic foreign 
policy issue. A mere statement of ap- 
proval by the Senate is meaningless ex- 
cept that it confirms President Truman's 
exclusive right to make the decision. 
Every Member of Congress should be 
given the opportunity to vote for or 

against a joint resolution which has 
some legal force and effect. I hope that 
members of the Foreign Relations and 

Armed Services Committees will report 

a joint resolution similar to the Lodge 

resolution. 

II. AMERICAN GROUND FORCES SHOULD NOT BE 
PROVIDED FOR AN INTEGRATED EUROPEAN 
ARMY 
Mr. President, I intend to vote against 

the use of American troops in an inte- 

grated European army. In my opinion, 
stationing a large number of American 
troops in Europe cannot be achieved 
within the framework of a national mo- 
bilization plan which makes the most 
efficient use of our limited resources of 

Manpower and money. 

I wish to point out in the beginning 
that the differences between Mr. Hoover 
and General Eisenhower are not so great 
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as have been reported, Along with prac- 
tically everyone else, Mr. Hoover and 
General Eisenhower believe in doing 
everything within the limits of our abil- 
ity to strengthen our potential European 
allies provided they want and deserve 
such assistance. There must be in Eu- 
rope a patriotic revival leading to a real 
determination to defend themselves. If 
we could send American troops to Eu- 
rope, first, without depriving ourselves of 
overwhelming air and naval superiority; 
second, without interfering with the pro- 
duction of arms for our friends abroad; 
and for ourselves; and third, without 
disastrous inflation and complete regi- 
mentation at home; it seems to me that 
Mr. Hoover would support the proposed 
use of American troops abroad. We 
have neither the manpower nor the 
money to assume this additional burden 
on the scale required which ultimately 
might be reached. 

General Eisenhower pointed out in his 
address to the informal joint session of 
Congress that the United States could 
not pick up the world on its economic, 
financial, and military shoulders and 
carry it. He said that we cannot con- 
centrate the bulk of our Armed Forces 
in any one sector; that we must largely 
sit here with great, mobile, powerful 
reserves. General Eisenhower empha- 
sized the fact that the need of Western 
European countries for military equip- 
ment was greater than their need for 
American soldiers. And, most impor- 
tant, General Eisenhower said that we 
must maintain a solvent, free-enterprise 
system. It seems perfectly clear to me, 
Mr. President, that General Eisenhower 
would oppose the despatch of American 
troops to Europe f in so doing, first, 
American military strength would be 
dangerously dispersed; second, produc- 
American military strength would be 
hampered; or third, confidence in the 
value of cur currency would be lest. 

General Eisenhower's entire position 
is based on the assumption that we have 
enough money and manpower to supply 
troops for a Western European army for 
an indefinite period. He mentioned a 
period of 20 years. It is equally clear that 
General Eisenhower has made no special 
study of our ability to supply Western 
Europe with ground troops in addition 
to air and naval forces and military and 
economic aid. Quite properly, in my 
opinion, General Eisenhower has recog- 
nized that Congress must decide the de- 
gree to which we can mobilize without 
ruinous inflation. In my opinion, we can- 
not commit large numbers of American 
troops to the defense of Western Europe 
without imperiling production and with- 
out disastrous inflation, I find nothing 
in General Eisenhower's speeches which 
directly contradicts that position. I do 
not believe he poses as a political prophet 
or an economic expert. 

Mr. President, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the following statements of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, which, in my opinion, 
are also concurred in by Mr. Hoover 
and others who oppose sending troops to 
Europe: 

In other words, our system must remain 
solvent, as we attempt a solution of this 
great problem of security. Else we have lost 
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the battle from within that we are trying 
to win from without, 
* * * * . 

We have to deyise a scheme that we can 
support, if necessary over the next 20 years, 
30 years, whatever may be the time neces- 
sary, as long as the threat, the announced 
threat of aggression remains in the world. 


The fact is that we do not have such 
a long-range scheme or, as I call it, a 
plan for national survival. We have 
over a hundred plans dealing with a 
hundred different subjects, but we have 
no plan to save America. A plan for 
national survival must provide the de- 
tails of a long-range mobilization pro- 
gram which recognizes that our man- 
power and our financial resources, as well 
as our material resources, are limited. 
Before we have a blueprint for a perma- 
nent short-of-war mobilization program, 
it would be foolhardy to make commit- 
ments to send large numbers of Ameri- 
can troops to Europe. 

In the course of this foreign-policy 
debate many panicky statements have 
been made. We have been told, for ex- 
ample, that if Western Europe succumbs 
to Russia, America is doomed. I do not 
share this defeatist outlook. Everyone 
knows that Russia can walk over Europe 
tomorrow, or even next year, in spite of 
anything wemaydo. The defeatists ap- 
parently contend that the only thing 
standing between America and destruc- 
tion is the will of the Kremlin. That is 
not true. Russia is deterred from in- 
vading Western Europe because we have 
announced our intention to go to war if 
she does. Our intentions are backed up 
by a growing air force with the ability 
to deliver atomic bombs to the heart of 
Russia. Those deterrents to Russian 
aggression will exist even though we 
fail to send a single additional soldier 
to Western Europe. 

One of the most misleading statements 
in this foreign-policy debate has been 
that we are letting Western Europe down 
if we fail to defend them with American 
ground forces. That is not true. We 
are already defending Western Europe 
through billions of dollars’ worth of mili- 
tary and economic aid. I hope that eco- 
nomic assistance will be more closely 
related in the future to their rearma- 
ment programs. We are in the process 
of expanding our Navy and Air Force— 
for their protection as well as ours. We 
are protecting the interests of Western 
European countries in the Far East. 
Already we are paying for almost one- 
half of the cost of Western Europe’s 
defense. We cannot afford to do more 
at this time. 

In the course of this so-called “great 
debate,” there have been many danger- 
ous counterproposals. Some Democrats 
and Republicans simply raise the ante on 
everything the administration proposes. 
The so-called liberal press covers them 
with a mantle of statesmanship for pro- 
posing to double the size of programs 
which are already beyond our means. 
When the suggestion is made for an 
army of 50 divisions, for example, there 
are those, including the so-called titular 
head of the Republican Party, who say, 
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“Make it 100.“ Although the adminis- 
tration is unable to say how its semi- 
mobilization effort can be paid for with- 
out inflation, there are Democrats as well 
as Republicans who say, “Let’s go all- 
out.” I want no part of any bipartisan 
program which would lead us to disaster 
twice as fast as Mr. Truman’s program. 
III. THE ADMINISTRATION’S PLANS FOR DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


As I said before, Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration has more than 100 plans 
to meet some phase of the present emer- 
gency. Those plans are not coordinated. 
Some of those plans are directly related 
to the Nation’s defense effort; others 
are indirectly related to our defense ef- 
fort; and still others are socialistic 
Schemes disguised as defense measures. 
These plans call for more men and more 
money than we can devote to a mobili- 
zation program which may be perma- 
nent. Twenty or thirty years may be 
considered permanent so far as our lives 
are concerned. If all these plans were 
accepted, they would bleed us white both 
militarily and economically. 

Mr. Ewing’s plan for national survival 
is socialized medicine. Mr. Foley's 
answer to the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion is public housing even for middle 
and upper-income groups. Secretary 
Brannan says that our defense effort 
requires his plan. Secretary Acheson’s 
plans seem to vary from day to day, but 
in general they call for containment of 
communism along a 20,000-mile Soviet 
border. All plans to restrain inflation 
are nullified by Secretary Snyder’s cheap 
money policies. Every bureaucrat in 
Washington has a plan to save America 
which enlarges his own little empire. 
President Truman has embraced all 
these plans in the name of the present 
national emergency. 

The fact that the administration has 
many plans for the Nation's survival 
does not mean that adoption of all of 
them would make us many times 
stronger. On the contrary, they would 
place such a drain on our manpower and 
money that our destruction would be 
assured. Where is the one plan, Mr. 
President, which tells the American peo- 
ple how many men, how much money, 
and how much material can be devoted 
to a long-range mobilization effort with- 
out endangering the solvency of our 
economy? You will not find such a plan 
in the President’s state of the Union 
message, his economic message, his tax 
message, or any of his radio addresses. 
The administration simply has no such 
plan. 

The Defense Department has raised its 
sights so often that one of its assistant 
secretaries has referred to the need for 
rubber charts. If the administration’s 
plans for defending the non-Communist 
nations with American soldiers are 
adopted, the next Congress will face the 
problem of drafting 17-year-olds and 
possibly 16-year-olds. The American 
people are entitled to know what the 
maximum size of the Armed Forces is to 
be, barring, of course, the advent of all- 
out war. 

The President’s budget calls for ex- 
penditures of $71,500,C00,090 in fiscal 
1952. In addition, it provides for another 
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$23,000,000,000 in obligational authority. 
In other words, proposed expenditures in 
the years following fiscal 1952 will proba- 
bly be in the neighborhood of $95,000,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000,000. While the 
administration has plenty of spending 
plans, it is short on tax plans. The 
American people have not yet been told 
how the 1952 budget is to be balanced. 

Even those in charge of price and wage 
control programs admit that these con- 
trols merely suppress inflation tempo- 
rarily and cannot be relied on to preserve 
the value of the dollar. Instead of at- 
tacking the causes of inflation, the ad- 
ministration’s monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies fan the inflationary fires. The ad- 
ministration tries to hide from the people 
the sacrifices which its policies entail. 
It t. es to shift the blame for inflation 
to unidentified hoarders, profiteers, and 
middlemen. Depreciation of the dollar 
is wrecking the American economy be- 
fore our very eyes. 

We cannot expect the American people 
to support their Government if their 
Government has no coherent program 
for the future. We cannot expect the 
American’ people to combat inflation by 
greater saving when their Government 
proposes to steal a part of those savings 
through more inflation. We cannot ex- 
pect the American penple to forego busi- 
ness-as-usual and spending-as-usual 
when the Federal Government is the 
worst example of these two practices. 

The Bureau of the Budget was estab- 
lished for the purpose of coordinating 
the programs proposed by various Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. It 
was expected to consolidate conflicting 
and overambitious plans into a single 
plan to be known as the President’s pro- 
gram. The programs of executive de- 
partments and agencies are still chan- 
nelled through the Bureau of the Budget. 
Unfortunately any program seems to be 
in accord with the President’s program 
if it aids in the perpetuation of political 
power or calls for the spending of more 
money. 

IV. A UNIQUE RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONGRESS 


The American people realize the dan- 
gers we are in today. They ask us what 
we are going to do about it. It does no 
good, Mr. President, to point out that our 
inept leadership cannot be changed until 
November 1952. The people know that 
time is running out. And so they con- 
persed say, “What is Congress going to 

0?” 

It has been many years, Mr. President, 
since Congress assumed the responsi- 
bility for initiating and formulating 
over-all national policy. We have be- 
come accustomed to looking to the White 
House for national planning. On the 
whole, Congress has done a good job in 
taking the President’s program and ap- 
proving part of it, rejecting other parts, 
and modifying other parts. Our spe- 
cialized committees have developed ex- 
ceptional skills in certain fields of for- 
eign and domestic policy. But in recent 
years Congress has nct provided leader- 
ship in drafting the Nation’s entire for- 
eign and domestic policy. Since Presi- 
dent Truman has proved incapable of 
providing the necessary leadership, Con- 
gress must try to fill the vacuum, 
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The problems which we face today are 
unique. For the first time in our experi- 
ence the Legislature must supply leader- 
ship in drafting a plan for the Nation’s 
survival. First, let us see why it is im- 
possible with our existing machinery to 
develop a mobilization plan which does 
not demand far more money and man- 
power than is available. 

Foreign policy commitments, involv- 
ing both men and money, are proposed 
by the President and are, or should be, 
cleared through the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. That committee 
may have excellent reasons for believing 
that the commitments proposed would 
enhance our security. But the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is not respon- 
sible for supplying the necessary men 
and money, or with protecting the value 
of the dollar. 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee acts on legislation providing man- 
power for the Armed Forces. It must 
try to satisfy commitments approved 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, but 
the raising of money to pay for the 
Armed Forces is beyond its jurisdiction. 

The Appropriations Committee passes 
on all Federal spending. It may approve 
expenditures which would be justified 
only if the Finance Committee approved 
the necessary taxes, or if the Banking 
and Currency Committee adopted more 
effective measures against inflation. 
However, action taken by the Senate Fi- 
nance and Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees may be based on the erroneous 
belief that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will not approve expenditures in ex- 
cess of a certain amount. 

The greatest handicap which the Sen- 
ate faces in preparing a national mobili- 
zation plan is its specialized committee 
system. At the present time, there is 
no way in which the five committees 
which deal primarily with manpower 
and money can coordinate their planning 
and their work. While recommenda- 
tions of our committees may be modified 
or rejected by the Senate as a whole, 
those recommendations carry great 
weight. In addition, since those recom- 
mendations are considered piecemeal by 
the Senate, it is now impossible to act 
in accordance with an over-all mobiliza- 
tion plan. I offer for appropriate ref- 
erence at this time, Mr. President, a reso- 
lution to create a Special Senate Com- 
mittee on National Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

V. THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

Mr. President, our two main problems 
are Manpower and money. Both are 
limited. Five Senate committees are 
primarily concerned with the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower and money in the 
present emergency. They are the For- 
eign Relations, Armed Services, Appro- 
priations, Finance, and Banking and 
Currency Committees. My resolution 
provides for the appointment of two ma- 
jority and two minority members of 
these committees by the chairmen, The 
chairman of this bipartisan special 
committee would be elected by the 20 
Senators who serve on it. 

The Special Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Mobilization would be 
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temporary. Its sole purpose would be 
to draft an over-all plan for national 
survival for the guidance of the Senate. 
To serve any useful purpose the plan 
would have to be submitted not later 
than June 30, 1951. The special com- 
mittee would then be dissolved. 

The special Senate committee which I 
have proposed would work entirely in ex- 
ecutive session, insulated so far as possi- 
ble from day to day publicity. It would 
require only a very small staff. As I visu- 
alize its work, this committee would not 
hold formal hearings or listen to the 
reading of lengthy statements. The 
committee members would be expected 
to roll up their sleeves and get down to 
brass tacks with heads of Government 
departments and agencies which have 
primary jurisdiction over manpower and 
money. These men include Secretary 
of State Acheson, Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Director of Economic Stabilization. 

The sole function of the special com- 
mittee would be to devise a plan which 
devotes maximum effort to the job of 
defense against Communist aggression 
without incurring the risk of disastrous 
inflation at home. The special com- 
mittee would have to maintain a close 
liaison both with the five standing com- 
mittees primarily concerned with man- 
power and money and with individual 
Senators. In no other way could the 
plan reported by the special committee 
receive general acceptance and serve as 
a guide for future action. If a proposal 
similar to mine should be adopted by the 
House of Representatives, the work of 
the Senate and House special commit- 
tees should be coordinated. 

I cannot describe the operation of this 
special Senate committee except by giv- 
ing a few hypothetical examples. The 
special committee might begin by finding 
out from Secretaries Acheson and Mar- 
shall the maximum size of the Armed 
Forces which they feel is required for 
a long-range preparedness program. It 
is obvious that we cannot continue to in- 
cur ever-increasing commitments abroad 
or drift by degrees into having 6,000,000 
or 10,000,000 men under arms. It would 
have to be clearly understood that in the 
absence of all-out war no more than X 
men would be available. With this fig- 
ure definite, it would be possible to de- 
vise a tentative annual budget for years 
to come, a semipermanent tax program, 
and an anti-inflationary program which 
would not have to be changed every 
month. If the special committee should 
decide that appropriations can be sharp- 
ly reduced, that taxes can be greatly in- 
creased, and that the causes of inflation 
can be eliminated, it would be possible 
to devote X plus Y men to our defense. 
On the other hand, if it should be de- 
cided that proposed spending cannot be 
materially cut, that the budget cannot 
be balanced by higher taxes, and that 
the resulting inflation cannot be checked, 
the permanent size of the Armed Forces 
would have to be set at X minus Y men, 

The President’s hodge-podge of de- 
fense plans cannot be carried out with- 
out destroying the productivity and the 
solvency of our economy. The Nation 
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cannot survive a long period of mobiliza- 
tion which calls for mushrooming for- 
eign policy commitments, unlimited 
growth of the Armed Forces, unlimited 
spending, confiscatory taxation, and wild 
inflation. Someone has to strike a bal- 
ance between competing programs which 
call for the use of more manpower and 
the spending of more money than is 
available. The President has not struck 
that balance. Congress must act. 

There are many reasons why the work 
of the special committee which I have 
proposed might prove disappointing. 
Any plan which it recommended would 
be meaningless unless a majority of the 
Senate acknowledged it as a blueprint 
for future action. In addition, the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee 
would be valueless unless accepted in 
principle by a majority of the standing 
committees most vitally concerned. The 
special committee might agree on a plan, 
for example, which required a reduction 
of $5,000,000,000 in proposed Federal 
spending. The whole plan would fall 
apart unless the Appropriations Com- 
mittee announced its intention to reduce 
the budget by that amount. Accord- 
ingly, Senators selected for the special 
committee would have to keep their own 
committees fully advised concerning the 
deliberations of the special committee. 

Mr. President, I hope that my resolu- 
tion will not be interpreted as in any way 
derogating the importance of the work 
performed by other committees or by 
other Senators. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that five Senate committees are 
primarily responsible for the emergency 
mobilization of men and money. If we 
have a plan which solves these two 
shortages, the work of all committees 
and all Senators can be performed more 
easily and more effectively. 

For obvious reasons, a plan for nation- 
al survival cannot be formulated by 
either of the party policy committees. 
Their plans would inevitably be suspect 
on partisan grounds. Moreover, neither 
party policy committee is fairly repre- 
sentative of the committees primarily 
concerned with manpower and money. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
plain why my resolution does not pro- 
vide for the membership on the special 
committee of the able majority leader. 
The majority leader must work closely 
with the White House. His primary job 
should be to persuade the President to 
draft one coherent mobilization plan 
for the consideration of the Congress. I 
hope that the majority leader succeeds 
in that effort, although I am not opti- 
mistic about his chances. Membership 
of the majority leader on the special 
committee I have proposed seems incon- 
sistent with his duty to advance the 100 
or more administration defense plans, 

It is possible to suggest many reasons, 
Mr. President, why the creation of a 
Special Senate Committee on National 
Defense Mobilization would prove to be 
a waste of time. However, merely be- 
cause there has been a total failure of 
executive leadership is no reason why the 
ship of state should drift without a rud- 
der for the next 2 years. The American 
people have a right to know exactly what 
sacrifices they must make for an indefi- 
nite period. Business, labor, farmers, 
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our young people, and our schools must 
be given a chance to plan for the future. 
Congress must supply leadership by 
drafting a long-range plan for the 
Nation’s survival. The job is supremely 
difficult, but our freedoms are at stake 
and this is an able body of men. 

The resolution (S. Res. 90) submitted 
by Mr. Bricker, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a special committee to be known as 
the Special Committee on Defense Mobili- 
zation to be composed of four members, 
two from the majority and two from the 
minority, of each of the following commit- 
tees, to be selected by the respective chair- 
men thereof: Banking and Currency, Appro- 
priations, Armed Services, Finance, and For- 
eign Relations. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the commit- 
tee to formulate a long-range plan for na- 
tional defense mobilization which will pro- 
vide for coordinating the military and in- 
dustrial needs of the Nation for manpower 
and materials with a view to (1) making 
the mest effective use of our limited man- 
power, material, and financial resources in 
the present emergency,’and (2) insuring 
that excessive commitments of such re- 
sources at home and abroad will not result 
in disastrous inflation, confiscatory taxa- 
tion, curtailed production, undue regimenta- 
tion, or any other consequences which would 
prejudice the ability of the Nation to sur- 
vive an extended period of defense mobili- 
zation. The committee shall report to the 
Senate on or before June 30, 1951, the re- 
sults of its study, together with such rec- 
ommendations for legislation as it deems 
desirable. 

(c) The committee shall elect a chair- 
man from among its members. A majority 
of the members of the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, ex- 
cept that a lesser number, to be fixed by 
the committee, shall constitute a quorum 
for the purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

(d) The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. 

(e) The committee is authorized to em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of such cffi- 
cers, experts, and employees as it deems 
necessary. 

(f) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. Á 

(g) All authority conferred by this reso- 
lution shall terminate on June 30, 1951. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
common defense by establishing a uni- 
versal training program, and for other 
purposes. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment lettered “D,” propcsed by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Alken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Morse 
Bricker Hill Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Nixon 
Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone - Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the perfecting amendment lettered D“ 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
amendment, identified as amendment 
D which is now before the Senate, 
proposes to change the bill as reported 
to the Senate in regard to the age for 
induction by changing the age from 18 
years to 1844 years, with the continua- 
tion of the present provision of the law 
that any 18-year-old boy may present 
himself for induction, if, at 18, he wishes 
so to do. That is found in the present 
Selective Service Act, which on this point 
reads as follows: 

Within the limits of the quota determined 
under section 5 (b) for the subdivision in 
which he resides, any person, between the 
ages of 18 and 26, shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to volunteer for induction into 
the Armed Forces of the United States for 
the training and service prescribed in sub- 
section (b), but no person who so volunteers 
shall be inducted for such training and serv- 
ice so long as he is deferred after classi- 
fication, 


So I think we need to face very clearly 
the simple issue which is now before us. 
What the junior Senator from Oregon 
proposes is that the compulsory induc- 
tion age be 18 years 6 months, but that 
the boy shall continue to have the privi- 
lege of presenting himself for induction 
at 18 years if he wishes. This privilege 
or condition, made available to the boy, 
in my opinion, disposes of the argument 
of those who have been heard to say on 
the floor of the Senate that to increase 
the compulsory induction age to 18 years 
6 months would be very confusing to and 
disruptive of the life of the boy, who, 
after high school, would have to wait for 
induction until he attained the age of 
18 years 6 months. It is said that many 
boys want to be inducted at 18. I think 
that is true and I believe they. ought to be 
provided the opportunity to be inducted, 
if they want to get their military train- 
ing out of the way at that time. On the 
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other hand, in my opinion, it is equally 
fair to the young men of the age of 18 to 
have a provision placed in the law where- 
by they cannot be compulsorily inducted 
until they are 181 years of age. 

I do not desire to repeat at any great 
length the points I made the other after- 
noon in the major speech which I made 
on this over-all bill, because I am very 
desirous of coming to an early vote on 
the bill. As I said at that time, so far as 
the junior Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned, once he had his amendments 
perfected to his satisfaction, which he 
was sure would be today, and such is 
the case, he would be perfectly willing 
to let the debate of the Senate proceed 
on the amendments and on the bill to 
the earliest possible vote on both amend- 
ments and bill. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
the bill as reported by the committee 
provides that if an 18-year-old boy is in 
high school he may continue until he 
graduates, even if he is more than 18 
when he finishes? 

Mr. MORSE. He may remain until 
he is 19. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not under- 
Stand from the Senator’s original ex- 
planation of his 1842-age amendment 
that he had made that point clear. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
did not understand it, because the Sen- 
ator from Oregon had not even covered 
the point. I made no reference to the 
problem of the high school boy and the 
privileges under the bill, I am merely 
in the very beginning stages of the dis- 
cussion of the bill, and all I have sought 
to do thus far, I may say to my good 
friend from Virginia, is to point out that 
the continuation of the privilege of pre- 
senting himself for induction disposes, 
in my judgment, of the argument of 
those who seem to feel that the adop- 
tion of an 18 years 6 months compulsory 
induction age will cause a boy a great 
deal of confusion and will be very disrup- 
tive of his life if, after he gets out of 
school, he must wait for induction until 
he is 18 years 6 months. That is all the 
junior Senator from Oregon has been 
able to cover thus far in his explanation 
of his amendment, 

As I was saying, Mr. President, I do 
not care to repeat at any great length 
the points I made in my major speech 
on this bill the other day, but as I pro- 
ceed I should like at least to present my 
summary on each of the amendments, 
I point out that in the hearings the com- 
mittee was advised, as I said the other 
day, that there is very little danger that 
a boy will be inducted compulsorily under 
the bill proposed by the committee, be- 
fore he is 18 years 6 months old; and I 
say, if that be true, why not simply write 
it into the law? If that representation, 
which was made to us by the Pentagon, 
is the way the bill is going to operate, 
then what is wrong with my amend- 
ment? The military cannot have it both 
ways. So far as I am concerned, the bill 
will either mean that a great many boys 
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will be compulsorily inducted at the age 
of 18, or that they will not; and if they 
are going to be, then the military should 
not be representing that for the most 
part they will not be inducted until they 
are 18% years of age. The military 
points out that, with the registration 
date fixed at 18, it is going to take at 
least about 90 days to process the boys 
before they are inducted; so, even on the 
basis of the argument of those who say 
they do not like the 18 years 6 months 
provision of my amendment, they admit 
that the boys will not be processed for 
at least 3 months; so the difference be- 
tween is only 90 days anyway. 

So the difference, from the standpoint 
of the time element, is not as great as 
would be implied from some of the fears 
expressed as to the effects of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr.MORSE. Ishould like to complete 
my statement on the amendment, then 
I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope that in his 
statement the Senator will explain why 
it will not take so long to process the 
boys under his amendment as it will take 
under the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. It will take just as long. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So it would be 6 
months, then, 

Mr. MORSE. No; under my amend- 
ment boys would be registered at 18. 
The registration date is the same under 
my amendment as under the bill of the 
committee, and if the Senator does not 
think that is clear in the amendment, 
we will make it clear. I said in the com- 
mittee, as the record will show, that I 
was one of those taking the strongest 
position for registration at 18. I think 
that would help. Under my amendment 
it would even improve the work of proc- 
essing under the Selective Service Act, 
because if it were made plain that as to 
those registered at 18 and under, compul- 
sory induction is not to start until they 
are 18 years and 6 months old, the organ- 
ization will be in a position to do a better 
job than it is at present doing. I wish 
to make it plain that I have a very high 
regard for the work done by General 
Hershey and his staff. They have per- 
formed and are performing for the Amer- 
ican people a very outstanding public 
service. 

Mr. President, I wish to cover again 
the point in regard to processing under 
my amendment. On the basis of the 
testimony given as to when it would be 
possible to get the boys into the service 
even under the present law, the impres- 
sion which was left, at least with me, by 
the military—and I have expressed this 
view to individual members of the Mili- 
tary Establishment in high position, and 
they have said nothing that would cause 
me to modify what I now say—was that 
there is very little danger that, by and 
large, the boys will not be inducted, un- 
der the bill presented by the committee, 
until they are 18 years 6 months old. 
If that is so, let us write it into the law, 
let us have them register when they are 
18, let us give the Selective Service or- 
ganization plenty of time to do the best 
posisble job in processing the boys. I 
believe the 6 months’ period can be put 
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to very profitable use in providing the 
most efficient distirbution of the boys in 
accordance with their special aptitudes. 

One of tlie things we need to watch 
for in the years ahead is the use to be 
made of American military manpower. 
In my opinion, we are faced with a long 
pull. The questions asked by the junior 
Senator from Oregon in the hearings, as 
they appear in the printed proceedings, 
leave no doubt as to where he stood 
with respect to how long the pull is to be. 
I believe we are in for a 25-year pull. 
I believe it is going to take a quarter of a 
century for freedom to prevail in the 
world over the threat of totalitarianism. 

I believe we need to lay down now. in 
regard to every major legislative prob- 
lem which comes before the Seante, some 
foundations on which we can build a 
structure strong enough to sustain the 
military defense of the Nation and its 
economy to meet the emergency for a 
quarter of a century. 

One of the strongest points of my 
amendment is tha* the longer period of 
time, the 6 months’ period from regis- 
tration, will give the Selective Service 
forces a better opportunity to process the 
boys and see to it that they have made 
a very reliable check upon their special 
aptitudes so that they can be directed 
into those branches of the Military Es- 
tablishment that will make it possible for 
the country to get from the boys the best 
possible service. I repeat, I do not be- 
lieve we are so far apart, really, in re- 
gard to the time element, for it is only 90 
days. 

I was about to say that I have read the 
letter from General Marshall and the 
letter from General Bradley, which have 
been inserted in the Recor by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, having 
to do with what the military meant in 
the testimony given before the House 
committee a few days ago. Although I 
think the letters are somewhat clarify- 
ing, I do not believe they eliminated the 
confusion entirely. 

Mr. President, I express the personal 
opinion that I do not believe the mili- 
tary is in fact very far apart from the 
proponents of the 18 years 6 months 
proposal. There is no question about the 
fact that their testimony has been con- 
sistent to the effect that they prefer 18 
years; there is no question about the fact 
that they prefer 18 years as the time for 
induction, and 17 years as the time for 
registration. Yet it is also true, as the 
record of our committee will show, that 
when the committee said that it would 
hold to the 18-year registration pro- 
vision, the representatives of the mili- 
tary who met with us in executive ses- 
sion said that would be acceptable, al- 
though they made it clear again that 
they preferred the 17-year registration 
provision. 

We should take note of the fact that 
most of the countries on the freedom 
side of the ledger do not draft their 
boys at 18. I should be the first to rec- 
ognize that it would be a nonsequitur 
for me to argue that because X country 
does not take its boys at 18, the United 
States should not take its boys at 18. I 
am not advancing the observation to 
support a conclusion that because some 
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other country does not take boys at 18, 
therefor we should not. I am advanc- 
ing the observation because I think the 
American people have been observing 
the situation in other countries, and I 
believe there is considerable feeling on 
the part of the American public that we 
should, at least in our deliberations in 
preparing an American manpower bill, 
take note of the fact that most of the 
other countries who are allies do not 
take their boys at 18. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I desire 
to point out that I have been left in some 
doubt, or at least in some confusion, in 
regard to some of the statistical analyses 
of the Military Establishment through- 
out the hearings in regard to the reser- 
voirs of manpower. As I stated the 
other cay, I believe we have to be ac- 
curate as legislators, and check very 
carefully the requests made by the mili- 
tary, because I have never noticed that 
they understate their demands. As a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and on the basis of my experi- 
ence as a member of that committee, I 
believe it is proper for us to review very 
carefully all the major requests the mili- 
tary make, both as to matters of appro- 
priation and as to matters of manpower, 
because they have left me, for a long 
time, with the impression that they are 
given to overstatement, and are prone 
to request more than they really need 
for efficient operation. That is why I 
said the other day, and now repeat, that 
I believe it to be the duty of the Senate, to 
put some definite checks into the bill 
which will force the military to make a 
more efficient use of its manpower, and 
eliminate some of the great manpower 
wastes, which I think presently charac- 
terizes the operations of the military. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, can the 
Senator tell us the average age of a 
young man when he graduates from 
high school? 

Mr. MORSE. There seems to be some 
little dispute even about that question. 
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or 18 years. 

Mr. THYE. Then I should like to ask 
another question, if the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Assuming that the aver- 
age age at which a young man graduates 
from high school is 18, would it be better 
for the young man to make his choice of 
military service at that time, or wait 
6 months before making it? I am very 
sincere in asking the question. 

Mr. MORSE. My amendment gives 
him that choice. It makes it possible for 
him to present himself for induction at 
18. It also makes it impossible for him 
to be inducted until he is 1814 years of 
age. 

Mr. THYE. Let us assume that he 
graduates at 18. He would have to mark 
time for 6 months before he would be 
called to the service. Of course, he could 
choose to enlist in a branch of the 
service, 
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Mr. MORSE. He has the privilege of 
presenting himself for induction and to 
be taken into the service as soon as he 
can be processed. He stands in the same 
position as any other 18-year-old. He 
can be taken into service only as fast 
as he can be processed by the military. 
He could do something else during the 
6 months’ period, of course. 

Mr. THYE. If a young man waits for 
6 months, and in the meantime does not 
enlist and is not processed, but enters 
the service at the end of the 6 months’ 
period, he will be discharged in the 
middle of a school year, will he not? 

Mr. MORSE, Iam very glad that the 

enator had raised that point. I see 
what he is driving at. He believes that 
when such a boy was discharged from 
the service he would have some more 
time in which to wait before he could go 
back to school. 

Mr. THYE. That is my question. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
raised the point. I believe many people 
share that point of view. However, I 
wish to raise very serious doubt as to 
whether or not a young man would be 
confronted with the predicament which 
the Senator from Minnesota suggests. 
In the first place, I believe we will find 
a great reorganization taking place in 
the term-scheduling by American insti- 
tutions of higher learning, which will 
start almost in the immediate future. 
College presidents have testified before 
the committee, and I have conferred 
with college presidents and teachers. I 
find a uniformity of opinion that the 
scheduling of a 9 months’ term of train- 
ing in the colleges is rapidly becoming 
passé, and I believe the present crisis 
will bring the practice to an end perma- 
nently. We will see American colleges 
go on a 12 months’ schedule. They 
should do so. I believe there is a tre- 
mendous waste of time in the present 
scheduling of terms by educational in- 
stitutions. 

Under educational conditions which 
will prevail from now on I do not believe 
any boy who is discharged from the 
Army will have to wait more than a few 
weeks before he can enter a ncw term 
in college. I cannot prove it statisti- 
cally; I can only give the opinion evi- 
dence of college presidents, professors, 
and administrators with whom I have 
discussed the subject since the bill has 
come under debate. It seems to be the 
opinion of college administrators and 
presidents that any boy discharged from 
the service in November, for example, 
would be able to enter a new college 
term in January. No matter when a boy 
makes his exit from the Army he would 
have to wait no more than 6 months, 
on the average, before he could start 
his studies. 

Mr. President, while I am on this point, 
in the light of the question asked by the 
Senator fron. Minnesota, I think it is 
relevant to suggest that it also seems to 
appear, on the basis of such objective 
data as are available, that if a group of 
boys who went into the Army at 18, 18 ½, 
or 19 is broken up into two categories, 
one consisting of those who had spent 
some time in college, and the other of 
those who had spent no time in college, 
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after giving consideration to the so- 
called statistical weights which must be 
applied in any such analysis, a larger 
percentage of the young men who spent 
some time in college will go to college 
after their military service than will be 
the case with those who never spent any 
time in college. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that if a boy were inducted at 18% 
years of age there would be a greater 
possibility that he would have been in 
college for one semester or a half a year 
before entering military service, and 
therefore he would have had his first 
little break away from home during that 
period of 6 months? It is that first break 
away. from home which is so difficult for 
many young men to undergo, and which 
usually tears the heart out of a youth, 
whether he is away at college or serving 
in the Army. Does the Senator feel that 
a boy who has had the experience of be- 
ing away from home for perhaps a week, 
2 weeks, or even a month, would find 
it easier to adjust himself to military 
service and to being away from his com- 
munity and home environment? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I do not draw that 
conclusion at all. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator does not 
draw that conclusion? 

Mr. MORSE. No. If a boy is going 
into the Army, I am quite as willing to 
have him go directly from high school as 
from college, so far as making it easier 
for him to break away from the home 
ties is concerned. What I am saying to 
the Senator from Minnesota is that from 
such testimony as we have had and from 
such opinion evidence as I have been able 
to gather it seemed to be agreed among 
educators, based upon a limited analysis 
of World War II cases—because we took 
some 18-year-old boys into the service 
in World War II, some of whom had 
spent some time in college and some of 
whom had not—when subsequently the 
two groups of boys to whom I have re- 
ferred are presented with the oppor- 
tunity, through the GI bill of rights, of 
going to college, a larger percentage of 
the boys who have spent some time in 
college will go to college than will be the 
case of boys in the other group who have 
never been to college. I am not pre- 
senting what I say in that respect as a 
strong argument in behalf of my amend- 
ment. Iam simply making the observa- 
tion. 

I would add to the observation the 
statement that, in my opinion, we dare 
not lose sight of the importance during 
the next quarter of a century, if the 
present tension persists, as I think it 
will, of maintaining our superiority over 
Russia in the field of scientific skills and 
education. It is a great advantage, and 
we must maintain it. We must continue 
the education of talented students and 
see to it that we increase, rather than 
decrease, the number of scientifically 
and technically trained men. 

In such an argument as this there is 
danger that someone may get the im- 
pression that we are placing an undue 
weight on some single point, I am offer- 
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ing this point for what it is worth. I 
believe it is worth some consideration, 
and should have some weight in the 
argument. 

If we follow a procedure of induction 
which will make it possible for boys who 
have a desire to go to college after high 
school—and I would prefer a 9 months’ 
course rather than a 6 months’ course— 
to spend some time in college before they 
go into the Army, that fact will exert a 
pull on them to cause them to return 
to college after they have completed 
their term of service in the Army. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Were the educators and 
college presidents who appeared before 
the committee of the opinion that they 
would rather see the youth go directly 
from high school into the military serv- 
ice, or did they feel that they would 
rather have the youth in college for 6 
months or a year? 


Mr. MORSE. I think the testimony of 
the college presidents, with some modi- 
fication here and there, was practically 
uniform to the effect that they thought 
the best break was between high school 
and college. However, I believe one of 
the confusions about the bill also per- 
meated some of the thinking of the col- 
lege presidents, because the college presi- 
dents were talking and thinking in terms 
of the dual nature of the bill, which is a 
selective service bill in praesenti and a 
universal military training bill in future. 
If we were to separate the bill into a 
selective service bill independent of a 
universal military training bill, I do not 
know whether or not there would be a 
considerable modification of views, at 
least on the part of teachers. 

In my discussion of the bill with edu- 
cators one of the interesting things was 
that the point of view was somewhat dif- 
ferent at the level of the college teacher, 
who deals every day with the student, 
and who becomes much more his adviser 
and father confessor than does either 
the dean or the college president, The 
teaching staff has a somewhat different 
point of view from that of the college 
presidents in regard to this matter. But 
here again we must watch out for special 
pleading and selfish interest. We must 
weigh such testimony pretty carefully, 
because I do not know to what extent 
some teachers might be slightly in- 
fluenced by the fact that enrollments 
mean teaching jobs. I do not want to do 
them an injustice, but we must always 
be careful in weighing any testimony ob- 
tained from those who have an interest. 

Mr. THYE. I recognized that when 
the ROTC was being allocated or as- 
signed to various educational institu- 
tions. I made a very definite complaint, 
and suggested to the administrators of 
that program that military students be 
allocated to the colleges somewhat geo- 
graphically, so as not to dry up one edu- 
cational institution in a certain area of 
the Nation and expand another beyond 
the possibility of adequately caring for 
the students. 

I think the Senator has placed his 
finger on one important question, Every- 
one is concerned about his job. We in 
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Congress must be concerned with mak- 
ing certain that the students are reallo- 
cated somewhat on a geographical basis 
so as not to dry up one educational insti- 
tution and expand another unduly. 

I should like to ask another question. 
This question deals with the adminis- 
trative function. Are recruitments in 
all the military branches to continue 
after this bill is enacted and we have 
what may be termed universal military 
training? If the bill goes through in its 
present form we shall have universal 
military training. We now have selec- 
tive service. Will we still continue to 
recruit in the same manner in which we 
are now recruiting? 

Last night I asked military officials. to 
give me a breakdown of all the military 
personnel engaged in recruiting men for 
the various branches of the service. I 
had heard that 40,000 men were so en- 
gaged. I have also heard the figure 60,- 
000 mentioned as the number of mili- 
tary personnel engaged in recruiting. I 
asked for information as to the total 
number, and a breakdown thereof. I 
have not yet received the information. 
I do not know how many thousand mili- 
tary personnel will be shown to be en- 
gaged in recruiting; but it is a certainty 
that if one group of military personnel 
are engaged in administering the selec- 
tive service, and another group continue 
to engage in recruiting, a great deal of 
the taxpayers’ funds can be wasted, and 
certainly a great deal of the time of mili- 
tary personnel can also be wasted. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think the 
question can be answered. I cannot an- 
swer it. 

Mr. THYE, I am trying to obtain an 
answer to the question how many men 
are now engaged in recruiting. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
entitled to that information. The an- 
swer certainly can be supplied by the 
military. 

As to the substance of the question put 
to me, as to what the procedure is to be 
after we get into the era of universal mili- 
tary training, I do not believe anyone 
can give an answer to that question now, 
because it will require review by Con- 
gress as of that time. I take it for 
granted that necessarily we shall re- 
quire a certain professional standing 
army, even after universal military 
training goes into operation. But under 
this bill the plan is to set off, pretty 
much by itself, the universal military 
training program and treat it as an en- 
tity unto itself, leaving the military ad- 
ministration of the professional army to 
other legislation. 

I assume that when we reach the 
point where we think we can handle 
universal military training, then we 
shall rely upon enlistments for the three 
branches of the service, and will be able 
to dispense with the Selective Service 
System entirely. But that, again, may 
be a gradual accomplishment so far as 


time is concerned, and may not come 


automatically when we start the univer- 
Sal military training program, 

I am glad the Senator raised that 
question, because it gives me another op- 
portunity to emphasize the fact that this 
is not a universal military training pro- 
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gram as of now. It only contains the 
promise of one, and also a commitment 
on the part of the Congress, that when 
the discretion provided for in the bill 
is exercised by cutting down the length 
of service, at a time when we can have 
a period of service of from 4 to 6 months 
for 18-year-old boys, a universal military 
training program will be set up. 

I always try to present on the floor the 
positions which I have taken in com- 
mittee. If I do not, it is only a matter 
of oversight, and not intent. It will 
probably be pointed out in debate, if I 
do not say it now, that I happen to be 
one who believes that a universal mili- 
tary training program should start at 
the age of 18 for the boy. I think that 
is the time to put the boy into the uni- 
versal military training program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like first to 
explain fully the observation just made 
by me. That contemplates a training 
program of from 4 to 6 months. It con- 
templates a program which puts one 
18-year-old boy with other 18-year-old 
boys. It contemplates & universal mili- 
tary training program for the 18-year- 
old which will give him the basic train- 
ing he needs properly to assume his ob- 
ligations in the Reserves and for some 
years thereafter. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing from the immediate applica- 
tion of this bill, because its immediate 
application takes a boy and puts him 
into one of the three branches of the 
service and trains him for combat. It 
seeks to get him into a position where 
he will be adequately prepared to defend 
the Nation the moment an all-out war 
with Russia or any other country breaks 
out, if that dark hour should ever come. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The pending legislation 
specifically provides for universal mili- 
tary training. The Senator from Ore- 
gon was in the field of education, train- 
ing youth, prior to coming to Congress, 
and therefore can think not only as a 
legislator but as an educator, and that is 
why I ask the question I am about to 
ask. In the Senator’s opinion, as an 
educator, is it better to take a youth im- 
mediately from high school into the 
service, and thereby enable him to com- 
plete his military service at an earlier 
time, and then enter college, or to have 
a 6 months’ lapse, during which period 
the youth would be marking time be- 
tween graduation from high school and 
entrance upon military service? 

We fervently pray that he will not be 
called for combat duty, and all of us 
propose to do what we can so to shape 
the affairs of the world that it will not 


be necessary for him to engage in actual 


combat; but should it become necessary 
for him to_serve as a combat soldier, 
would the Senator want to have enacted 
legislation which would take him into 
military service directly from high school 
and place him in the line of combat, so 
to speak, before he is 19? 
XCVII—109 
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Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
raised the question. I repeat what I 
have said in the committee, that so far as 
a universal military training program is 
concerned, which contemplates a 4 to 6 
months basic training course, I prefer to 
take the boy out of high school at 18 and 
put him into that training program. I 
think that is the time to take him. As 
for the kind of service he will immedi- 
ately be put into under this bill, for 26 
months in round figures, if the bill in its 
present form is passed, I think that it is 
better to register him at 18 and give him 
the privilege of presenting himself for 
induction at 18, if he wants to do that, 
but not compulsorily to take him into the 
service until he is 18%, because for the 
type of service for which he would be 
drafted under this bill it would be better 
in many cases, though not in all, to give 
him the opportunity for 6 months more 
maturity before he is inducted. 

Mr. President, I am not at all a senti- 
mentalist about this question. As I have 
said in committee, and repeat here, be- 
cause sooner or later the question will 
arise in the debate, I have not been im- 
pressed by the emotional argument about 
the 18-year-olds. I have not been greatly 
impressed by the representations which 
have been made to me that it is going to 
be hard on the morals and character of 
these boys to take them at 18, Although 
I do not happen to be the parent o. a boy, 
Iam the parent of 3 teen-age girls, and 
consequently, I may say I am brought in 
very close contact with many teen-age 
boys. 

Mr. THYE. I know the Senator's 
daughters, and I can vouch for their 
charm. 

Mr. MORSE. So I can observe teen- 
age boys. As cne who has taught teen- 
age boys for some 21 years, I think I have 
some understanding of their attitudes 
and emotional problems and character. 
I say that if parents have not done a job 
in character training on a boy by the 
time he is 18 so that he is not capable 
of resisting the temptations either of a 
college campus or of an army camp, it 
is very important for the benefit of such 
a boy that he get into a new environment 
away from the parents, because they will 
not do him any good after he is 18. If 
the parents have done a proper job, boys 
have pretty much got their principles and 
characters set by the time they are 18; 
and if they have not, I think it will be 
rather helpful to them to have the disci- 
pline of the Army at 18. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Iam still confused on the 
subject of the 18-year-olds, because it 
would seem it is not a question of a boy 
of that age being too young for military 
service, So, Mr. President, I ask for what 
purpose does the Senator from Oregon 
specifically want the 6 months’ period of 
deferral? Is it for 6 months of college, 
or is it to let the boy mature for 6 
months? 

Mr. MORSE. It is for a variety of 
reasons. That is one of the things we 
must be very careful about. 

Mr. THYE. I am trying to obtain in- 
formation, 
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Mr.MORSE. There are many reasons 
for deferment until a boy is 18%, and 
they differ in their application with the 
difference in the character of boys. 
There can be set apart from any mass 
of 100,000 18-year-old boys a group 
whose welfare would be much better 
served if they were not taken until they 
are 1842, because they sorely need 6 
months more of maturity. I have seen 
many 18-year-old boys who, emotion- 
ally, are really only 15 or 16 years old. 
I have seen many 18-year-old boys who, 
physically, are really only 16 or 17 years 
old. After all, there is only 3 months’ 
difference between me and the Pentagon, 
so far as actual induction is concerned, 
because the military authorities testified 
before the Senate committee—and they 
have just got through testifying before 
the House committee—that it takes them 
90 days anyway to get all the boys proc- 
essed before they can induct them. 
Eighteen and one-half, as an average, 
will produce the best results when we 
take into account the variables among 
groups of boys. That is all I am saying. 

That takes care of the boy who needs 
more maturity. That takes care of the 
boy who would like to spend more time 
in college before he goes into the armed 
services. I think it takes care of the 
Selective Service, because it gives the 
Service additional time—and I happen to 
be one who believes they should have 
more time—to process the boys so that 
more efficient use may be made of their 
abilities and aptitudes when they are 
assigned to duty. That is about the es- 
sence of my argument as to the reasons 
why I think 18 years and 6 months is to 
be preferred to 18 years. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If the position is sus- 
tained that Congress should not provide 
that a youth may be taken before he is 
1814, then we must go at the other end 
of the age bracket and commence to call 
on some who are in business and some 
who have family responsibilities, who 
should, for various reasons, be permitted 
to follow whatever vocation they have 
chosen? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the argument. 
I shall reach that point, if the Senator 
will hear me through. He has raised a 
point which I desire to go into in some 
detail. I should like to speak of it in the 
order of my preparation for this speech, 
rather than to take it out of position 
now. ; 

Mr. THYE. I shall wait to hear the 
Senator explain it later. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply want to say 
that I challenge the argument on the 
part of the military as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. That argument 
will fall to the ground if the military 
will make a more efficient use of the 
manpower that is available to it within 
the age brackets, and stop wasting as 
much manpower as presently character- 
izes its operations. I think the Senator 
has raised a honey of a point when he 
raises that one. What we have to say 
to the Pentagon row is, “You are not_ 
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going to select the figure and tell us that 
is what we must supply you, until you 
first improve your present use of man- 
power, and stop your unconscionable 
waste of it.” I think we have an excel- 
lent chance in the consideration of the 
bill to perform a great service to the 
American people by bringing about some 
economy in the Military Establishment, 
because wasting manpower also costs 
money. We have an opportunity of im- 
proving the efficiency of the Military Es- 
tablishment in the use of its manpower. 
I think we must say, Gentlemen, we are 
going to give an order to halt so far as 
this matter is concerned. We are going 
to have you conduct a review to see what 
you have in the way of manpower that 
you are wasting, and then call upon you 
to begin to make an efficient use of the 
manpower you have.” 

When we do that, Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Minnesota, I 
think we shall arrive at a ceiling of 
3,000,000 men, subject always, of course, 
to the power of the Congress to change 
it as conditions change. I am going to 
discuss this matter in detail in connec- 
tion with another amendment which 
provides the period of the life of the 
measure. I should like to see the Penta- 
gon required to organize itself on the 
basis of a ceiling of 3,099,000 men for 
the Military Establishment for a couple 
of years. In other words, we would sim- 
ply say to the Pentagon, Boys, this is 
all you are going to get, unless conditions 
become a great deal worse.” Of course, 
we know that if conditions become much 
worse, Congress can be in session for 
24 hours continuously, if necessary, in 
order to meet any situation which may 
arise. 

However, what we really need to do is 
bring about efficiency in the Military 
Establishment by means of eliminating 
some of its present wasteful practices. 
In my opinion we shall succeed in doing 
that if we simply say to the Pentagon, 
“No, the ceiling is not going to be 3,462,- 
000, but it is going to be 3,000,000. Now 
go ahead and bring about the needed re- 
forms in your use of manpower, the re- 
forms which you can very well bring 
about.” 

Mark you, Mr. President, I think we 
then would be doing a very great service 
not only in the interest of economy but 
also in the interest of the defenses of 
this country, because with more efficient 
use of the manpower in the military 
there will be better morale and fewer 
of the “gripes” and “beefs” which now 
characterize the comments of so many 
of those who serve in the Military Estab- 
lishment, as we find when we talk to 
them—particularly the men in the lower 
echelons—and get their observations 
about the armed services. If we talk to 
those groups, Mr. President, man after 
man will state just what I am saying 
here today, namely, that the waste of 
manpower in the Military Establishment 
is unconscionable. 

So I believe we have a great oppor- 
tunity to do something about that mat- 
ter in connection with this bill. I am 
offering an amendment which I think 
will do it, and I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 
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Of course, those in charge of the Mili- 
tary Establishment will wiggle and 
“crab” about that amendment; but in 
the future, 9, 10, or 12 months from now, 
I believe they will be heard to say, We 
thought you were awfully tough when 
you did it, and we thought you were 
rather unreasonable about it; but you 
forced us to do some things which other- 
wise would not have been done.” I 
think that will be the practical result. 

Mr. President, I know how dangerous 
this argument is, because I am aware 
how easy it is to misrepresent someone 
in American politics. It is very easy to 
say that I am proposing something 
which will weaken the Military Estab- 
lishment, whereas what I wish to do is 
strengthen it and increase its efficiency. 
In my judgment the way to do that is 
for us to stop assuming that all that it 
is necessary to do is to pour sufficient 
money and discretionary power into the 
Pentagon Building and it will come out 
in the form of efficiency. That is not so, 
Mr. President; and I think I can offer 
the following a: my exhibit A to prove 
that it is not so: To anyone who has a 
pair of eyes I say, Go and look for your- 
self, and you can see the need for great 
efficiency in the military, both in respect 
to the use of manpower and in respect to 
the use of money.” 

Mr. President, I do not yield to any 
other Member of this body in my desire 
to strengthen the defenses of my country. 
I will go as far as anyone else in doing 
all the things that it is demonstrated to 
me are necessary to be done in order to 
strengthen my country’s defenses, How- 
ever, as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have become convinced, 
not only in connection with this bill, but 
in connection with a great deal of the 
business which has come before the com- 
mittee in the years I have been a member 
of it, that we have a responsibility to do 
a better job than we have been doing in 
the way of eliminating inefficiencies and 
wastes from the American Military Es- 
tablishment. That is why I am making 
the fight I am making on the so-called 
over-all 3,000,000-man-ceiling amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE, If such an over-all ceiling 
is provided in the bill as enacted, will it 
jeopardize and place in danger the men 
who now are in the service, in that they 
will be compelled to continue in the serv- 
ice? For instance, I haye in mind the 
men in the National Guard. Under such 
circumstances, will they be required to 
continue in the active service beyond the 
number of months which it is now antici- 
pated they will be required to serve? It 
seems to me that may be the result, be- 
cause under such an over-all ceiling it 
will be impossible for the military au- 
thorities to draw into the active service 
the number of men it would be necessary 
to have in order to make it possible for 
the men now in the active service to 
obtain a discharge, a release, or an 
opportunity to take leave long enough to 
be able to visit their homes. If we place 
in this bill a statutory ceiling which will 
be mandatory, do we then not tie the 
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hands of the recruiters or the Selective 
Service or the Administrator of Selective 
Service, and thereby compel the Depart- 
ment of Defense to continue to hold in 
the service the men in the National 
Guard who have earned either a release 
or retirement from active duty? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I think just the 
opposite will be true, because my figure 
is a lesser figure than the one to which 
the military wish to recruit. 

Mr. THYE. But if the Defense Estab- 
lishment must have that number of men, 
what is the answer? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator misunder- 
stands me. I am saying that we can do 
this job with 3,000,009 nen; we do not 
need the 3,462,000 men on which this 
bill is bottomed. I think we can save 
almost all of those 462,000 men by hav- 
ing greater efficiency in the use of mili- 
tary manpower, by means of having 
greater use of civilians in paper-pushing 
jobs, which now are all to prevelant in 
the Military Establishment, by avoiding 
the duplication of work which character- 
izes a good many military offices, and by 
the elimination of a great deal of mili- 
tary red tape which ties up manpower. 
Certainly there is a need for great sim- 
plification of the procedures in the Mil- 
itary Establishment. When that is 
doné, we shall save a great deal of man- 
power, and then it can be used in uni- 
form, for combat, or for training service. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon for having yielded so much time. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his inter- 
ruptions, because they have been very 
helpful in drawing from me statements 
of my points of view which I might not 
otherwise have expressed in connection 
with the presentation of my explanation 
of my amendments. So I appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. In discussing the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, it occurs to me that 
the average age of high-school graduates 
is slightly over 18. The bill provides 
that a boy shall not be drafted while he 
is still in high school, until he has 
reached the age of 19. 

Mr. MORSE. My amendment does 
not change that. 

Mr. HUNT. So, as I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it would not make 
very much difference in the case of a 
boy in that category, one way or the 
other. 

Mr. MORSE. No; no difference at all. 

Mr. HUNT. However, the average 
freshman in college graduates from high 
school at the age of 174 years. There 
is a difference between the average age 
of high-school graduates and the aver- 
age age of college freshmen. 

Thus it would seem to me that a boy 
graduating from high school at the age 
of 1742, and then having 3 months va- 
cation, and then an average of 9 months 
before he would reach the age of 1842, 
would hardly have sufficient time to get a 
good start in his college studies; neither 
would he have an opportunity to become 
well started in industry in that time. 
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My point is that only about one-half 
of those who are 17 or 18 years of age 
as they graduate from high school, enter 
college; and of the group who are over 
18 years of age when they graduate from 
high school, only about one-fourth enter 
college. 

So it seems to me that we are over- 
looking those who are in the fourth row, 
so to speak; in other words, we are speak- 
ing of the brighter half of those who 
graduate from high school—the ones who 
then enter college—rather than of those 
who graduate from high school but do 
not enter college. 

What does the Senator think about 
that? 

Mr. MORSE. Let us take the statis- 
tics the Senator from Wyoming has 
given; I am perfectly willing to accept 
them. The fact is that I do not know 
for a certainty what the average ages 
are; but I think there is in the commit- 
tee’s record, as I recall, testimony which 
bears out what the Senator from 
Wyoming has said, So let us take those 
figures. 

Here are boys in a group, let us say, 
who meet the average of 1742 years on 
graduation from high school. Under my 
amendment, when they are out of school, 
they will have a chance to spend the 
greater part of a year in college. As I 
said a few moments ago, such a reor- 
ganization of college terms and college 
curricula will take place, that a boy will 
find himself in such a position that, if he 
really wants to attend college, he may 
start college within a few weeks of any 
given time. 

The Senator made comment about 
summer vacations. It has been my ob- 
servation that an increasing number of 
high school graduates are seeking some 
training during the first summer they 
are out of high school. With the passage 
of a military manpower bill providing 
for induction at 18 ½ years, many of the 
1744-year-old high school graduates who, 
as the Senator has intimated, are really 
in the upper bracket so far as ability is 
concerned, will begin college during the 
summer, and under my amendment they 
will at least get 9 months, and most of 
them 12 months, of college training, be- 
fore being inducted into the Army. So I 
should say to the Senator that, for the 
group of so-called superior students, my 
amendment is much to be desired, be- 
cause it will assure them all at least an 
opportunity to spend some time in col- 
lege before being drafted. 

As I said, the evidence as presented 
to us seems clear, although I am sure 
it must have certain qualifications to 
it that if we take the boys who have 
spent a year in college there is a much 
greater likelihood that a larger percent- 
age of them will return to college after 
their Army service than if they had not 
had that initial experience. So, as to 
those, I think my amendment is of 
benefit. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me first finish my 
analysis, and then I hope the Senator 
will question me further. 

Let me say, as my answer to the sec- 
ond point made by the Senator, that 
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we must be careful when we talk in 
terms of averages. There is no aver- 
age person. In statistical discussions I 
think there is always a danger of mis- 
using the word “average.” We seem to 
think it relates to a specific group or 
person. Mention was made, I believe, 
of the average age at graduation from 
high school as being 18. 

Mr. HUNT. I think it is slightly 
over 18. 

Mr. MORSE. When we talk about 
that, we need to keep in mind that in 
making up that average a great many 
boys are considerably over 18 and a 
great many boys are considerably un- 
der 18. 

Mr. President, I find myself in a very 
difficult situation, because of a memo- 
randum which has been handed to me. 
I wonder whether the Senator from 
Washington is ready to proceed. 

Mr. LANGER. I am ready. 

Mr, HUNT. I am ready. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to yield 
the floor at this time, and continue my 
speech later in the afternoon. 

(At this point Mr. Lancrr addressed 
the Senate. At the request of Mr. 
Morse, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
LANGER’s remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp following Mr. 
Morse’s speech.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] most sincerely for being so co- 
operative and courteous as to take the 
floor and deliver his speech when in the 
course of my remarks this afternoon I 
received an emergency call which made 
it absolutely necessary for me to leave 
the floor immediately and postpone for 
the time being, at least, the completion 
of my speech. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks I now make be in- 
serted in the Recorp in continuity with 
the remarks I previously made, and that 
the speech of the Senator from North 
Dakota appear in the Recorp following 
my completed speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Enow .anp in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is that 
kind of courteous cooperation and 
friendly spirit which characterizes the 
Senate of the United States, and I want 
the Senator from North Dakota to know 
that I appreciate it very much. 

I also want the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] to know that I realize 
and appreciate the fact that if the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota had not been in a 
position to deliver his speech immedi- 
ately, the Senator from Washington 
would have accommodated me. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Earlier in the afternoon, 
in my colloquy with the very able and 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, I 
referred to rumors which I had heard 
pertaining to the number of military 
personnel engaged in recruitment. At 
that time I stated that I had heard nu- 
merous rumors in that connection, some 
to the effect that as many as 40,000 mil- 
5 were engaged in recruit- 
ment. 
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Shortly after the able Senator from 
Oregon left the floor, the figures pertain- 
ing to that matter were brought to me. 
I shall appreciate it very much if those 
figures may be inserted at this point in 
the Recor, so that there will be a con- 
tinuity in the presentation of the matter 
in connection with the Senator's speech. 
In that way, we shall not cast an unjust 
reflection upon the military, because the 
figures I now have are much smaller than 
those indicated by the rumors I heard as 
to the number of military personnel en- 
gaged in recruitment. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
have the figures printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. THYE. I shall not read the fig- 
ures as they have been broken down in 
the compilation; but the total is 10,433; 
and that total number is broken down on 
the basis of the number for the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force. Then there is a statement of 
the number of military personnel as- 
signed to duty with the Selective Service. 
L ask that the figures be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). 
jection? 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Mr. 
Is there ob- 
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Colonel Collins, from the office of Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, called and furnished the 
following information: 

1. The number of military personnel, en- 
listed and officers assigned to recruiting 
services for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force is 10,433, This number is 
broken down as follows: 

Officers Enlisted 


AIM sons ———V—— SE S 392 3, 482 
N T AAA 168 2. 175 
Marine Corps 93 1, 516 
Air Forco LS 295 2,312 

DORAL aea, 948 9, 485 


2. The number of military personnel as- 
signed to duty with selective service is 299. 
All of them are officers and are assigned as 
follows: 


T 239 
DN A EEPO E Oe ee 18 
MALMA ONDE- heare aano nninnnoen yaa 8 
AIE POE Sa E EAA AEA 34 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Are the figures for the 
Coast Guard included in the compilation 
the Senator from Minnesota has sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. THYE. No; the figures for the 
Coast Guard are not included. I re- 
quested the information relative to the 
four branches: the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force; and in 
this compilation the total figure is 
broken down on the basis of that divi- 
sion. I have asked to have the figures 
appear at this point in the Recorp in 
order that we may not unjustly criti- 
cize, or refer to military personnel as 
being excessively used or misused for 
recruitment purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I wish to 
express regret or really an apology to 
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the Senator from Wyoming [Nr. 
Hunt], because of the fact that the 
emergency call which I received, and 
which caused me to leave the floor, came 
in the middle of a colloquy which at that 
moment I was having with him. I am 
sure the Rxconp will appear quite incom- 
plete, tomorrow, when it shows that I 
was broken off in the middle of an an- 
swer to a question addressed to me by 
the Senator from Wyoming. However, 
at this time I shall try, according to the 
best of my recollection, to review the 
questions he asked me, as I recall them, 
and I shall try to pull together the ends 
of the colloquy, so that when this speech 
is read tomorrow, it will contain at least 
a statement of my viewpoint in regard 
to the points the Senator from Wyoming 
raised in his questions, as I understood 
them. If upon reading the Recorp to- 
morrow, I discover that it needs clarifi- 
cation, I shall at that time make a brief 
statement clarifying it. 

As I recall, the Senator from Wyoming 
had pointed out to me statistics which 
showed that the average age of fresh- 
men in college was 17% years at the time 
of graduation from high school, but that 
the average age of all students graduat- 
ing from high school, including those 
who went to college and those who did 
not go to college, was a little over 18 
years. He raised the question, as I un- 
derstood his remarks, whether my 
amendment, providing for induction at 
18 years 6 months, would prove to be 
wasteful to the boy who graduated from 
high school at the age of 17% years, and 
who then went to college. As I recall 
our colloquy, I had said before I left the 
floor that in my opinion my amendment 
clearly would be beneficial to the boy 
who graduated from high school at the 
age of 17% years and who was the type 
of boy that went to college, because iý 
would clearly give him 9 months to spend 
in college before being actually inducted. 
In view of the great change which is 
presently going on in American Educa- 
tion, insofar as altering college term 
timetables is concerned, I think many of 
those boys would probably finish almost 
a year of schooling, because an increas- 
ing number of boys during the critical 
period of the next few years, will be 
using their summer periods to attend 
school, as well as using the so-called 
regular-term periods. The trend very 
definitely in American education is to- 
ward the four-quarter system rather 
than the semesier system, with the 
fourth quarter being given during the 
summer months, and with the curricula 
so arranged that boys may begin their 
college course at the opening of any term 
during the year. That is particularly 
true, of course, of the larger institutions, 
though not so true, as yet, I admit, of the 
smaller colleges. What I am pointing 
out is that my amendment with its 18 
years 6 months induction figure will fa- 
cilitate the education of a boy who will 
have a period of from 6 months to a year 
following high-school graduation before 
being inducted into service. 

I again want to tie down at this point 
the observation I made earlier in the 
afternoon, that the objective data which 
have been made available to us to date 
indicate that, if what we want to do is 
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to encourage the boys who go into serv- 
ice to complete a college education, we 
should see that they are enabled to go 
to college for at least some period of time 
before they enter the service. The data 
show that a large percentage of the boys 
who have first spent some time in col- 
lege, even though it be but two terms, 
will return to college after their training 
in the armed services, whereas in the 
case of boys who went into the armed 
services without any previous college 
training at all the percentage who will 
go to college will be small, I think that 
is understandable and we should not be 
surprised at that statistic. It is only nat- 
ural that if a young man has started his 
college training, has then gone into the 
Army, and has the benefit of the GI edu- 
cation bill, he will want to finish his 
education, because he at least will have 
got his roots in the ground, and will have 
made the orientation, the adjustment to 
college life. So, from the standpoint of 
those boys, I would say to my good friend 
from Wyoming that I think my amend- 
ment will be very beneficial to them. 

As I recall, when I left the floor we 
were discussing the point which I wanted 
to make, that in all such statistics as the 
Senator from Wyoming mentioned in his 
question, when one uses averages, he 
needs to analyze very carefully the word 
“average.” Very fallacious reasoning 
often develops from the use of the so- 
called average statistics or statistics 
based on averages. Every average figure 
involved in the statistics which the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming mentioned involves 
a great many boys whose age is in excess 
of 18 years, as well as a great many boys 
whose age is under 18. Of course, it is 
impossible to deal with the average boy, 
for there simply is no such person; it is 
merely a Statistical label. Under this bill 
we must deal with boys of all the age 
groups within the bracket. We must deal 
with mature boys and with immature 
boys, when we are considering boys 
around the age of 18. As I said earlier 
this afternoon, there are many boys who 
physically are only 16 years of age, 
though chronologically they are 18, 
There are boys who are only 15 or 16 
years of age emotionally and psychologi- 
cally, when they are 18 years old as 
far as birthdays are concerned. 

In preparing legislation of this kind 
we have a great responsibility in regard 
to American boys to see to it that we 
reduce to a minimum the injustices to 
individuals. We need to have a law 
which will permit of most intelligent ad- 
ministration and application in its ef- 
fect upon individual boys—not upon 
averages, but upon individuals. It hap- 
pens to be my sincere feeling that my 
amendment, which provides that com- 
pulsory induction shall not start until 
the boy is 18 years 6 months of age, but 
that he shall have the same privilege 
which he has under the present law of 
presenting himseif for induction at 18, 
and that registration under the Selec- 
tive Service Act shall start at 18, per- 
mits of a more intelligent application of 
the effects of the law to individual boys 
than does the 18-year blanket provision 
of the committee bill. I am satisfied 
that if my amendment is adopted, that is 
the way it will work out, 
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I wish to repeat, even at the risk of 
creating boredom in the printed RECORD, 
that it meeds to be stressed that the 
military and the junior Senator from 
Oregon are only 3 months apart on the 
matter of time, anyway. I shall not let 
anyone lose sight of that very important 
fact in this debate. The military says 
a period of 3 months is required in order 
to process the boys, anyway, when they 
are registered at 18, and that is what 
this bill calls for; so they could not be 
inducted before reaching the age of 18 
years 3 months. I believe the additional 
3 months provided in my amendment 
can produce a great increase of effi- 
ciency in the handling of boys. It will 
take a certain amount of administrative 
pressure from the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, so that a more careful analysis of 
the aptitudes and characteristics and 
abilities of the boys may be made, with 
the result that the efficiency of the man- 
power of a particular branch of the 
service will be greatly improved, the in- 
ductees will be more appropriately 
placed, or at least it will make possible 
the avoidance of a maximum number 
and reducing to a minimum number the 
mistakes which might otherwise be made 
in placing boys within the military serv- 
ice. 

I have already mentioned the impor- 
tance of the fact that there is reserved 
to the boy the right to enter the service 
early if he desires to do so. It seems that 
does not leave much to the argument 
that the time of the boys between their 
courses in high school and college is be- 
ing wasted. I believe it was the Senator 
from Wyoming who helped me empha- 
size the point that under my amendment 
the boy who has not graduated from 
high school at the time he is 18 can re- 
main in high school until he is 19. I 
have no change at all to suggest as to 
that. So all the fuss and fretting so far 
as the induction. period is concerned 
comes down to 3 months, 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
Pentagon should clarify further the po- 
sition taken by General Marshall and 
General Bradley before the House com- 
mittee the other day, advise us of the 
clarification, and accept the suggestion 
as to 18 years and 6 months, because just 
as surely as that you and I are in this 
Chamber this afternoon, if the Senate 
adopts the amendment, and the bill goes 
all through in that form and the Presi- 
dent signs it, the announcement that 
will come from the Pentagon regarding 
the amendment will be, “It is not so 
bad.” Take judicial notice of that. 
They will say, After all, we can make 
pretty good use of the 3 months’ time 
in improving our processing in selective 
service.” I know how those men work. 
I have been through the mill with mili- 
tary legislation before. Of course, I can- 
not say what is in another man’s mind, 
but I can say that in my own mind I am 
satisfied that will be their attiude with 
regard to this kind of an amendment. 

I desire to tell the military something 
else by way of the advisability of recog- 
nizing the fact that they should go along 
with this amendment. The military 
can well afford to have the maximum 
support of public opinion for its pro- 
gram, The military can well afford to 
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do what it can to minimize the impres- 
sion that it is constantly bucking large 
numbers of the American people in re- 
gard to the handling of human beings in 
the Military Establishment. Therefore, 
I make the friendly suggestion to 
the military—gratuitously, they may 
think—that good public relations should 
cause their leaders to say, “Although we 
would have preferred the 18-year pro- 
vision, in view of the fact that it has 
been clearly demonstrated in both 
branches of the Congress that that is 
not desired, we will go along.” 

It is a fact it is.not desired in Con- 
gress. The junior Senator from Oregon 
does not speak alone in this regard. The 
position of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon is not singular, as subsequent events, 
I believe, will show. There are other 
Senators in this body who feel as I do 
in regard to the amendment. Discus- 
sions which have already taken place 
on the House side, at least as I have read 
of them in the press, show that there is 
strong psychological support in the 
country for the amendment, and that the 
Pentagon should pay a little more atten- 
tion to good public relations. After all, 
it is well to talk about the morale of the 
people of Europe, and the need for build- 
ing up their morale, but let us not over- 
look the importance of unity among our 
own people and of the high morale 
among our own people in support of the 
military program we adopt. I merely 
make that friendly suggestion to the 
military. 

Earlier in my remarks this afternoon 
I talked about the ages at which men are 
drafted into the military in some other 
countries. I shall not read it all, but 
I ask to have incorporated in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks at this point 
in my speech a very brief one-page 
article which appeared in the January 
26, 1951, issue of United States News and 
World Report, entitled “Draft Laws 
Abroad Are Milder.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drarr Laws ABROAD ARE MILDER 

(United States conscription plan goes fur- 
ther than most systems abroad, including 
that of Russia. A look around the world 
shows: Where conscription operates, defer- 
ments often are liberal. There is a lag be- 
tween registration and call-ups, time for re- 
cruits to get their affairs in order. Youths 
are not called up as young as United States 
Defense Department planners propose. They 
aren't kept as long, either.) 

Here is the way other countries are meet- 
ing their military needs as United States 
opens debate on universal military service for 
all 18-year-olds: 

Britain, principal ally of United States, 
calls up draftees at the age of 18 years and 
3 months. United States plan is to take 
them at 18. British youths serve 24 months, 
United States youths would serve 27 months 
under the suggested plan, Britain defers 
young merchant seamen, coal miners, and 
farmers. United States idea is to defer no- 
body. 

Britain turns down the disabled youth, 15 
out of 100, and makes no further claim on 
them. United States plan is to put them to 
work under some Government agency for 
27 months, in hospitals, public-health ac- 
tivities, or home-guard duty. Britain's draf- 
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tees start at $16 a month. United States 
draftees get $75 a month now, but the UMS 
plan calls for a cut to $30 during the first 
4 months of training. 

Russia is a little easier on youths than 
either United States or Britain, as far as 
direct military service goes. Russian draft 
does not start until 19. 

Russia defers youths, too, rather liberally, 
if they are in essential civilian pursuits, 
According to the United States Army Infor- 
mation Digest, Russia follows “a generous 
and enlightened policy of deferment for 
scientists, teachers, technicians, such artists 
as movie actors, since these specialists are 
in chronic short supply in the Soviet Union.” 

The average Russian recruit spends 24 to 
36 months in active service, then he goes 
into the Reserves with annual refresher 
training. He remains subject to recall any 
time until he is 50. Graduates of the United 
States program would serve 27 months at 
most, then enter the active Reserves for 
3 years, or the inactive Reserves for 6 years. 

In France, youths register at 19, enter serv- 
ice at 20. Service is for 18 months, two- 
thirds as long as the prospective United 
States service stint. Only 10 percent are 
rejected for military duty. Men with rather 
serious physical defects are drafted, ear- 
marked for limited duty. But rejected men 
are not utilized in any way. 

United States plan, by contrast, is to take 
only fairly good physical specimens into uni- 
form, yet rehabilitate and use the rejectees 
in semimilitary jobs. French students can 
be deferred until they finish college. The 
United States system would allow no college 
deferments after 1954. 

Elsewhere in Europe, this is the picture on 
manpower drafts: 

Italy. Training starts at 21. Service is for 
18 months. Italy’s armed forces are limited 
by treaty to 275,000 men. United States will 
draft more than that in the first 3 months 
of 1951, regardless of what happens to the 
universal service plan. 

West Germany. Youths in this former 
enemy country are not drafted at all. Hitler 
built his war machine with a military-service 
system that took youths at 20, for 24 months 
of service. 

Belgium. Men are called up at 20 for 14 
months of duty, 

Netherlands. Citizens of the Netherlands 
enter service at 20, for 12 months. Only a 
fraction of each available class is called; de- 
ferments are available on many grounds, 

Portugal calls men at 20, for 18 months 
of service. 

Spain takes conscripts at 20, for 24 months 
of service. Miners and some factory workers 
are deferred. Farmers are furloughed at 
harvest time, and harvest leave counts as 
military service. 

Norway drafts 20-year-olds, keeps them 9 to 
12 months. 

In the Western Hemisphere no other coun- 
try appears to have adopted a system that 
will match the proposed United States youth 
draft. 

Mexico drafts only one-third of its 18-year- 
olds every year. They serve 12 months. 

Canada relies entirely on volunteers, has 
no compulsory-service law. 

Most nations, in short, defer youths until 
they are 19 or 20. Liberal deferment oppor- 
tunities are provided for college students, 
trade apprentices, other youth groups. 

These facts are being cited by opponents 
of UMS in the United States. They say that, 
if other countries do not take men at 18, the 
United States does not need to. This review 
gives you the background of that argument, 
You will be hearing much more of it in 
months ahead as Congress debates a long- 
term conscription system for the United 
States, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
this very condensed and concise article 
is worth the attention of Members of 
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the Senate for the very reasons I brought 
out earlier in my remarks this after- 
noon. Let me read a paragraph or two: 

Here is the way other countries are meet- 
ing their military needs as United States 
opens debate on universal military service 
for all 18-year-olds. 

Britain, principal ally of United States, 
calls up draftees at the age of 18 years and 
3 months. United States plan is to take 
them at 18. British youths serve 24 months. 


I shall have something to say about 
that in the days ahead, when I come to 
my amendment regarding length of serv- 
ice, which I think should be 21 months. 
I digress from the discussion of the 
amendment now under consideration 
long enough to point out that 24 months 
is the length of service in Great Britain, 
and, although I shall make a strenuous 
fight for a 21-month provision, I serve 
notice now that if I lose in that, I shall 
offer an amendment providing for 24 
months as the period, at least as a com- 
promise between my position and the 
Position of the majority of the commit- 
tee. But I return to the article: 

United States youths would serve 27 
months under the suggested plan. Britain 
defers young merchant seamen, coal miners, 
and farmers. United States idea is to defer 
nobody. i 

Britain turns down the disabled youth—15 
2 of 100 —and makes no further claim on 

em. 


Then it discusses what the United 
States plan is. It contains a paragraph 
on Russia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon does not agree that that 
article is accurate when it says the 
ee States would defer no one, does 

e? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not say anything 
about the accuracy of the article; but 
the article is accurate in regard to the 
figure of 18 years and 3 months for the 
drafting of British boys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was not 
referring to that part of the article, al- 
though it was my impression that Brit- 
ish boys were drafted at 18 years. But 
whatever the age at which the British 
may draft their boys, that is not what 
the Senator from Texas referred to. He 
did refer to what is in the bill, and the 
bill does not propose to make no defer- 
ments. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not mean so to 
imply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
does imply that. 

Mr. MORSE. The article, as I have 
already pointed out, was dated January 
26, 1951, and it was based on proposals 
then under discussion. The bill had not 
been completed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will yield further, he is asking the 
attention of all his colleagues to an ar- 
ticle he is putting into the Recorp, and 
he certainly would want to point out 
that the subcommittee did not consider 
any such bill, and, so far as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee knows, no one 
made any proposal at any time that any 


Mr. Presi- 
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legislation would be considered that 
that would allow no deferments. 

Mr. MORSE. I have identified the ar- 
tiele very carefully, and the date of the 
article. The article will speak for itself. 
I have been taking things out of con- 
text. The article refers to what was 
under discussion on January 26, 1951. 

The figures which I particularly wish 
to stress are the figures set forth in the 
article as to the ages at which the men 
are drafted into the service in foreign 
countries. The article discusses the sys- 
tem in Russia. Before I mention Rus- 
sia I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
Iam not interested in Russia as a prece- 
dent for anything. I merely state what 
the article says about the drafting poli- 
cies of Russia. 

The article says: 

Russia is a little easier on youths than 
either the United States or Britain, as far as 
direct military service goes. Russian draft 
does not start until 19. 

Russia defers youths, too, rather liberally, 
if they are in essential civilian pursuits. Ac- 
cording to the United States Army Informa- 
tion Digest— 


I chuckled when I read that reference 
to the United States Army Information 
Digest, because apparently the writer of 
the article thought it rather important 
that he quote from reliable authority for 
any comment upon the evaluation of the 
Russian drafting policies. He us d as his 
authority the United States Army In- 
formation Digest. 

According to the United States Army In- 
formation Digest, Russia follows “a generous 
a: d enlightened policy of deferment for 
scientists, teachers, technicians, such artists 
as movie actors, since these specialists are 
in chronic short supply in the Soviet Union.” 

The average Russian recruit spends 24 to 
33 months in active service, then he goes into 
the reserves with annual refresher training. 
He remains subject to recall any time until 
he is 50. Graduates of the United States pro- 
gram which serves 27 months at most, then 
into the active Reserves for 3 years, or the 
inactive Reserves for 6 years. 

In France youths register at 19 and enter 
service at 20. 


I will not read all of the orticle. 

In Italy training starts at 21. 

West Germany. Youths in this former 
enemy country are not drafted at all. Hitler 
built his war machine with a military-service 
system that took youths at 20, for 24 months 
of service. 

The Netherlands. Citizens of the Nether- 
lands enter service at 20, for 12 months. Only 
a fraction of each available class is called; 
deferments are available on many grounds, 

Portugal takes conscripts at 20, for 18 
months of service. 

Spain takes conscripts at 20, for 24 months 
of service. 

Norway drafts 20-year-olds, keeps them 9 
to 12 months. 

Mexico drafts only one-third of its 18-year- 
Olds every yea. They serve 12 months. 

Canada relies entirely on volunteers, has no 
cormulsory-service law. 


Mr. President, I shall not read any 
further from the article. I repeat what 


I said earlier this afternoon, that I would 


consider it non sequitur for me to argue, 
because these countries have different 
draft ages than the age proposed in the 
pending bill, that the age in the pending 
bill should be changed. That is not my 
argument at all. I merely make the ob- 
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servation that in the other countries the 
draft age is not so low as the age pro- 
posed in the pending bill, save and ex- 
cept for the specific insfances set forth 
in the article. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
been able to follow the Senator in his 
reading of the information with respect 
to every country. I think the Senator 
would be better advised if he were to fol- 
low the information shown at page 11 of 
the record of the committee hearings. 
The information on page 11 was pre- 
pared by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, Intelligence. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to in- 
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clude in the Recorp in connection with 
the magazine article which he has sub- 
mitted for the Recorp, the tabulation 
which appears at page 11 of the record 
of hearings before the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to join 
with the Senator in that request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The infor- 
mation shown in the table at page 11 is 
at wide variance with the information 
given in the article from which the Sen- 
ator has read. 

Mr. MORSE. I join with the Senator 
in making the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Type and pertod of military service in foreign countries 
{Prepared Jan, 11, 1951, by Department of Te Army, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence, 


Type of service 
(conscription or, 
volunteer) 


Country 


Nate 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Egypt 


Italy. .--.-.2- 
The Netherlan 
New Zealand 


1 Extension to 2 years under consideration, 
Indefinite. 


rashington, D. C.] 


Length of | Length in 
Minimum Length of | reenlist- months 
age of service ment service has 
service (years) riod been ex- 
Geant tended, 1950 


2 n 

U: 

* Variable, 

5 Not established. 

Secondary school graduates are liable to induction 1 year earlier. 


Not yet definitely established after postwar adjustments, 
Nore.—Above data refer to the bulk of ordinary Army conscripts; personne! for Navy, Air Force, security troop 


organizations, and 
conscripts, and serve longer, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. According 
to the information shown in the table a 
young man in the United Kingdom is 
conscripted at age 18. 

Mr. MORSE. When are the young 
mien inducted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This table 
contains the most recent information 
which was available to us, as of January 
11, 1951. 


, NCO, and specialist careers are often inducted earlier, sometimes as volunteers rather than 


Mr. MORSE. Are the young men in 
England actually inducted at 18? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The mini- 
mum age of service is 18. They serve 
2 years. In 1950 the 2-year service was 
extended by 6 months. I did not fol- 
low the Senator’s recital with respect 
to all countries. As I remember, he 
mentioned the Netherlands, and said 
that the men are taken into the service 
at age 19, 


1951 


Mr. MORSE. No; I do not think I 
read anything about the Netherlands. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator to refer to the Nether- 
lands. 

Mr. MORSE. Citizens of the Nether- 
lands enter military service at age 20. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator to say 19. Accord- 
ing to the information of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence, they 
enter military service at 18. I wish to 
point out that there are other discrepan- 
cies between the information on page 
11 of the report and the article from 
which the Senator has read. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering the article for what it may prove 
to be worth on checking. I have offered 
the table prepared by G-2 for whatever 
it may be worth on checking. I sug- 
gest it be checked. I believed it should 
be checked as to its accuracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, at 
this point, the article which appears at 
page 20 of the January 26, 1951, issue 
of United States News and World Re- 
port. It is entitled “Why Congress Is 
To Go Slow on Drafting 18-Year-Olds; 
19-Year-Olds Can Meet Manpower 
Needs.” I ask that there be incorporated 
in the Recorp only the printed material, 
including the statistics shown in the 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuy Concress Is To Go SLOW ON DRAFTING 
18-Year-Otps; 19-Year-Otps Can MEET 
MANPOWER NEEDS—FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 
1951 THROUGH JUNE 1952 
Men needed, 1,382,000: Includes 800,000 to 

bring Armed Forces, with recalled National 

Guara units and Reservists, up to strength of 

3,462,000 by autumn, 1951; plus allowance for 

50,000 casualties in Korea; plus allowance for 

loss of men due to expiration of enlistments 

and draft service. 

Men available in 19- through - 25 - age 
bracket, 1,851,000: includes 800,000 able- 
bodied men in 1-A at beginning of 1951, 
plus 200,000 college students to be drafted 
next summer, plus 851,000 able-bodied men 
reaching age 19 in this 18-month period. 

Four hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
margin of reserve. Defense Department con- 
siders a margin of 400,000 in the draft pipe- 
line essential. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very anxious to emphasize the point that 
this amendment should be considered 
along with the amendment which I dis- 
cussed earlier this afternoon, relating 
to saving manpower in the military es- 
tablishment, by making greater use of 
civilians, including women, by means of 
the reduction of the percentage of the 
present rejects, and by seeing to it that 
we eliminate as much as possible mili- 
tary personnel from nonessential and 
routine, red-tape jobs, and having those 
jobs performed by men beyond the age 
brackets in civilian life or by rejects. 

I wish to spend a few moments in a 
discussion of some of the statistics 
which were presented to us by the mili- 
tary authorities. A statistical analysis 
bears directly on one of the vital issues 
involved in the debate. The question 
is whether or not we need to go so far as 
the military want us to go in meeting 
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the manpower needs of the country. The 
hearings show that the Department of 
Defense has on several occasions shifted 
its position with regard to the over-all 
goal of the Armed Forces. It would 
seem that such shifting of position in- 
dicates indecision and uncertainty as 
to the manpower goal, and it under- 
mines the validity of the present pro- 
posal that there be provided a total force 
of 3,462,000 men, I am inclined to think 
that the shifting of position from time 
to time in the hearings indicates that 
the military authorities in the Pentagon 
were not quite certain as to exactly what 
figure they ought to aim at. I am in- 
clined to think that it indicates that 
after they discussed the question back 
and forth they thought they might get 
by with a nigher figure, and so they 
finally came out with a higher figure. 
I am for cutting it down. As I said 
earlier this afternoon, I am for cutting 
it down because I think it will give us 
a more efficient military establishment 
and will result in greater economy. 

Of course, it is obvious that until we 
have a definite figure established as our 
ultimate goal, it is most important to 
decide whether men should be drafted 
at the age of 18, 1842, or 19 years. Early 
in the hearings Assistant Secretary 
Rosenberg stated that the goal of the 
Department of Defense was 3,200,000, to 
be reached by June 30, 1951. In the 
course of the hearings, on January 10, 
Mrs. Rosenberg stated that the first mili- 
tary manpower problem is “to build up 
from our present strength, which is 
2,500,000 as of November of last year, to 
an estimated strength of about 3,200,000 
by June 30.“ 

On the following day the Department 
of Defense stated that the build-up now 
projected for the fiscal year 1951 was 
based upon a figure of 3,200,000, which 
was hoped to be reached as of June 30, 
1951. 

I should like to digress to say to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] on 
the floor, as I have stated previously in 
his absence, that I find it a matter of 
deep personal regret that he and I differ 
on certain phases of the bill, because I 
do not know how one could have served 
under a more fair and conscientious 
chairman of a subcommitee than was 
the Senator from Texas throughout 
the proceedings. Although it probably 
seems to our colleagues in the Senate, 
and perhaps to many persons in the 
country, that he and I are at opposite 
ends of the pole in connection with the 
bill, I do not believe that we are. He 
may think that he is further from me 
than I think he is, or vice versa. But 
of one thing I am certain, and that is 
that we have the common desire to do 
everything we can to adopt at the earli- 
est date possible a manpower bill which 
will strengthen the security of the coun- 
try. I completely agree that that is 
what we want, and I know that he shares 
that opinion. Such differences as have 
developed between us over certain sec- 
tions of the bill are entirely impersonal 
and professional. Two men have sin- 
cerely reached contrary opinions as to 
how some particular section should be 
worded, 
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In order that there may be no room for 
doubt, let the record be perfectly clear, 
as I have previously stated, that the Sen- 
ator from Texas and 1 have fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for the early establish- 
ment of a universal military training 
system, for an adequate reserve system, 
and for an adequate, well-supported Na- 
tional Guard system, because our objec- 
tives are identical. 

So far as universal military training 
ir concerned, although I do not like the 
provisions of the bill in regard to uni- 
versal military training because I do not 
think they go far enough, and because 
I believe that, in the main, all they 
represent is a promise of universal mili- 
tary training in the future, I am glad 
that at least we got that much in the 
bill. I believe that the Military Estab- 
lishment could have done a much bet- 
ter job in the universal military train- 
ing sections of the bill by making the 
blueprint a little more specific and con- 
crete. But at least we have a commit- 


ment. It runs the danger, of course, of 


unforeseen conditions in the future, 
about which we must always be on guard, 
I forewarn the Senate to that effect. 
But at least we have the miiltary on 
record now as approving in a bill a title 
for universal military training. I shall 
continue to fight for universal military 
training. I am rather proud of the fact, 
as I have previously stated, that I was 
one who last summer voted against even 
any postponement of action on a uni- 
versal military training »rogram. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The junior 
Senator from Oregon, in his usual gra- 
cious and generous manner, has been 
kinder to the Senator from Texas than 
he deserves. I wish to join the junior 
Senator from Oregon in saying that our 
differences are professional differences, 
differences of viewpoint, largely on in- 
duction age and term of service. I am 
sure that whichever viewpoint prevails, 
the country will not be too greatly en- 
dangered. However, I find strength in 
the statement of the Senator from Ore- 
gon that he expects to support the uni- 
versal military training program, and 
although this bill does not go so far as he 
would like, I hope that whenever efforts 
are made by those who are opposed to 
any kind of universal military program 
to strike it from the bill, the Senator 
from Oregon will join with me in the 
effort to save that part of it, anyway. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not only join 
with the Senator on the universal mili- 
tary training issue, but I shall join with 
him in supporting the bill in whatever 
form it may finally be written. I simply 
hope that the Senate, in the exercise of 
its good judgment, and as a result of the 
debate, will at least agree with me on 
some points. 

Let me say to the Senator from Texas 
that I think it would be a terrible mis- 
take to give the military this bill with- 
out change. In my view, we must make 
more changes in the bill than were made 
in it in committee, because although 
there was some resistance from the mil- 
itary in committee on the changes which 
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we did make, they do not feel too bad 
about any of those changes. I do not 
believe they felt that any of them were 
of any great consequence. 

I believe, Mr. President, that some 
siginificant changes need to be made in 
the bill. I am very frank about it. In 
my opinion, we must check the military 
and let them know very clearly that they 
simply cannot write the ticket. I do not 
mean by that that the bill has not been 
subjected to the most careful analysis 
by my majority colleagues on the com- 
mittee. By what I say I do not mean 
any negative implication as to what my 
colleagues did. I am speaking only for 
myself. We are now going into a period 
representing a long pull, a period in 
which the military will be coming to 
Congress asking for this, that, and the 
other. They are not going to be small 
items, We need to make it very clear to 
them at the very beginning that they 
are going to get only what we are clearly 
Satisfied is justifiable and consonant 
with economy and adequate defense. I 
think it would be a great mistake not to 
adopt some of these amendments. 

Now let me return to my comment on 
some of Mrs. Rosenberg’s testimony. I 
have said that on page 42 she stated that 
our chief military manpower problem 
now “is to build up from our present 
strength, which is 2,500,000 as of Novem- 
ber of last year, to an estimated strength 
of about 3,200,000 by June 30.” 

On the following day, as I previously 
stated, the Department of Defense 
stated that the build-up now projected 
for the fiscal year 1951 was based upon 
a figure of 3,200,000, which was hoped 
to be reached as of June 30, 1951. 

The Senator from Texas expressed 
confusion about the figure, adverting 
to the fact that the President had re- 
cently stated that the total force was 
to be approximately 3,500,000, and not 
3,200,000. Mrs. Rosenberg again stated 
that the latest figure approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, and subsequently by the Presi- 
dent, was 3,200,000. 

Let us put a stop sign there, Mr. 
President, and take a look at the traffic 
for a moment. That was January 10, 
1951. Let us peg that date. On Jan- 
uary 10, 1951, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, purportedly 
speaking the views of the Pentagon, tes- 
tifying that she presented the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, talked in 
terms of 3,200,000. That is what they 
wanted. That is not so far away from 
my 3,000,000 ceiling, is it? Oh yes, they 
raised it by something more than 200,- 
000 later. But I point out that there 
was a time in the hearings when at least 
they were halfway near me, as shown 
by their own figures, because they testi- 
fied that 3,200,000 men would be suf- 
ficient. 

I wonder why they changed their 
minds? I will tell the Senate what I 
think is the reason. I believe that as 
the hearings progressed they got the 
idea that they could secure 3,462,000 just 
as easily as they could secure 3,200,000. 
That is what I think. I do not want to 
seem to overdwell on a point, but this 
is an important point. It supports the 
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contention I make that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the figures on which 
the bill is based. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that if we said to the military, It is 
3,000,000, not 3,462,000,” they would be 
forced to bring about reforms in pro- 
cedures for handling manpower, long 
overdue, which would accomplish some 
much needed efficiencies within the 
military. 

We can expect to hear in the course of 
the debate the argument made that 
3,500,000 men must be had by the mili- 
tary. Iam sure it will be made, because 
I heard it in committee, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] now presiding over the Senate, 
was one of my colleagues whose ears and 
eyes were as good as mine in committee. 
He knows as well as I know that we heard 
stated in committee finally, “The figure 
3,500,000 is the figure we must have. 
Any number less than that will endanger 
the security of our country.” I wonder 
why it was not in danger on January 10 
when Mrs. Rosenberg testified that 
3,200,000 men would be adequate. 

Why fool ourselves? Why let the mili- 
tary kid us? Why be kidded into the be- 
lief that there is anything sacrosanct 
about the 3,462,000 figure of the military? 
No, it can be modified downward. Sen- 
ators can be sure of that. It can be 
modified downward, in my opinion, on 
the basis of Mrs. Rosenberg's testimony 
itself. We can be pretty sure, if it was 
3,200,000 on January 10, they had, as we 
say in trading practices, a little cushion 
here and little cushion there to absorb 
a little loss on that figure. So Iam satis- 
fied that figure of 3,000,000 which I pro- 
pose is just about the right figure to use 
in saying to the military, For the time 
being let us see what we can do with 
3,000,000 men?” 

Especially do I think it is about the 
right figure now, Mr. President, when we 
keep in mind the fact that the military 
is in no position today, and it will not be 
for many months to come, to absorb the 
manpower it is asking for. Let us never 
let that point pass beyond our view 
throughout this debate. The Military 
Establishment of the United States to- 
day is in no position, either from the 
standpoint of facilities, equipment, or 
matériel, to absorb the manpower it is 
asking for. As I said the other day, I 
do not know how greater harm can be 
done to the morale of a military force 
than to have it oversupplied with man- 
power and undersupplied with facilities 
and matériel. That is what brings forth 
the gripes. That is what brings forth 
discouragement. That is what lowers 
morale in a Military Establishment. So 
if the military is granted everything they 
are asking for in the bill they could not 
for many many months to come possibly 
begin to use what would be given them. 
I think I am within the realm of accu- 
racy if I say there will be at least a 2-year 
period before the military can begin 
even to approach making effective an ef- 
ficient use of the manpower in the full 
amount they are asking for in the bill. 

Congress is not going to pass out of 
existence, Mr. President. It is going to 
be in session. I emphasize the point that 
I think it is very important that we keep 
a check on the military, and that they be 
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required, as conditions change, to come 
before us for additional grants of power 
or additional facilities, manpower, and 
equipment. I do not want now to pass 
a law containing too much blanket au- 
thority. I do not want now to give the 
military authority to undertake too 
broad a program, so it will not be neces- 
sary for the Congress to review and 
check the program by acting upon spe- 
cific requests in the immediate years 
ahead. That is very important under our 
system of checks and balances. If we 
really want to keep representative gov- 
ernment and the various departments of 
Government, including the military, 
functioning in the interest of the coun- 
try, then let us not pass a piece of legis- 
lation that gives the military an oppor- 
tunity to get away from the Congress for 
too long a period of time, because that is 
how abuses develop. I believe that fre- 
quent reviews and checks upon the re- 
quests made by the departments of Gov- 
ernment afford the best safeguard and 
insurance against abuses. If it develops 
that the military can make use of a 
larger amount of manpower in a couple 
of years, or if conditions change so that 
the tensions become worse and the emer- 
gency requires modification of the law, 
who in this body would not vote it to 
them? Ido not know of any one of us 
who would not. What Member of this 
body would not vote it to them very 
quickly? We would remain here for 24- 
hour sessions, if necessary. 

So Iam not at all impressed with the 
argument of the military or the argu- 
ment of some of my colleagues that con- 
ditions at the present time are such that 
we must write such blanket authority as 
this bill contains and give the military 
a chance to go ahead with the kind of 
program that is called for in this meas- 
ure, free of the kind of checks for which 
Iam pleading. It is most important that 
we retain those checks. 

So I would say to them, “Gentlemen, 
we are going to give you 3,000,000 men, 
and you are to go ahead now and work 
out an efficient program with those 
3,000,000 men. In the future we shall 
take another look at it, after you have 
shown us what you have done with the 
3,000,000 men.” 

Believe me, Mr. President, we would 
have a very powerful military force de- 
veloped as the result of such a bill, 
That is why I am making the present 
fight for my 3,000,000-man ceiling, which 
is only 200,000 less than Mrs. Rosenberg 
herself testified for on January 10, and 
which she said in her testimony repre- 
sented the points of view of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

On Friday, January 12, Mrs, Rosen- 
berg gave us for the first time the figure 
3,462,205. In that connection, I refer 
to page 104 of the committee’s record. 

On the following Monday, January 15, 
the charts and planning data presented 
by Mrs. Rosenberg and Mr. Adams, as- 
sistant general counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, were brought before 
the committee. They were most im- 
pressive. I do not know of any other 
agency of the Government which can 
prepare charts as impressive as those 
which are prepared by the Pentagon. 
However, we must analyze them very 
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carefully. When we analyze the charts 
which were presented on January 15, 
what do we find? We find that they 
are based on a figure of 3,200,000, not 
3,462,205, as proposed on January 12. 

Mr. President, the gentlemen in the 
Pentagon had gone so far with the 
3,205,000 figure that they had all their 
art work done before they changed the 
figure. All the pictures were drawn. I 
do not know what happened at that 
point, but something happened, so that 
they added almost 250,000 more men to 
their figure. However, at that time they 
did not change their charts. That is 
why I say that when I look at the art 
work of the military, as it is presented 
to the Armed Services Committee, while 
I am impressed with the technique, I 
always have the feeling that I had better 
analyze the substance rather carefully, 
because in round numbers 250,000 men 
are a great many men to lose on a chart; 
but they lost them. 

So I say that apparently the expecta- 
tion was that despite the increased goal 
of 3,462,205 men, the Department of 
Defense would not be able to absorb more 
than 3,325,000 by June 30, 1951. In sup- 
port of that, I refer my colleagues to the 
testimony appearing on page 172 of the 
committee’s record. 

In speaking on this particular subject 
let me make the point again, because it 
needs to be in the Recor several times, 
that there is no question about what is 
happening in the military establishment 
to date in regard to the enlistment poli- 
cies of the Air Force and the Navy. 
They are not absorbing their manpower; 
they are enlisting men so fast that, in 
the Air Force, in particular, they are 
cutting down their indoctrination course 
from some 14 weeks to a relatively very 
short time. Mr. President, do you think 
that has been good for morale? It is 
another example of what I mean when 
I say that when we permit them to fol- 
low an inefficient procedure, we hurt 
morale and we do a great injustice to the 
men we are putting in uniform. 

Recurring now to the statistical analy- 
sis the military presented to the com- 
mittee, finally on January 22, Mrs. 
Rosenberg returned to the committee 
with a series of charts and estimates 
which were based on maintaining a force 
of 3,500,000 men, but at the same time 
raising to 600,000 the margin of safety 
required by Selective Service in the 
group of available inductees. They got 
the art department to work in the mean- 
time, and, in effect, discarded the 
old charts, and gave us a new batch. 
However, they did not fool me by doing 
that. I thought it was perfectly obvious 
what they were up to. They saw a 
chance to get a larger number. How- 
ever, I prefer to take them at their first 
word. As a lawyer I have had to be— 
or at least I have had to try to be—a 
student of witnesses and of testimony. 
It is the testimony of first impression 
that has a great deal more weight with 
me than the testimony which comes af- 
ter consultation over the corpse. I like 
to hear what the witnesses say by way of 
first impression. We got the first im- 
pression on January 10. They told us 
then what their first plan was; and Iam 
in favor of holding them to that as their 
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top figure, and then taking the cushion 
out of it. That is where I obtain my 
figure of 3,000,000 men. 

It is not at all clear to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why the Department of Defense 
changed its position almost from day 
to day with regard to the size of the 
total force. Were those changes dictated 
by military necessity, by reappraisal of 
the actual needs; or was the final figure 
of 3,462,205 arrived at in order to reach 
as nearly as possible the estimate of 
3,500,000 which had been projected by 
the President? Where did the President 
get his figure? I simply have a hunch 
that during those days those in the 
Pentagon building simply were not 
clicking through all echelons. They 
finally drew their lines together and 
came out with the figure 3,500,000. But 
in my opinion they confessed themselves 
out of court, so to speak, before they ever 
reached the new figure. I think their 
testimony of first impression is the testi- 
mony which ought to be given the great- 
est weight. That is the testimony to 
which I am going to give the greatest 
weight, because I believe, as a lawyer, 
as we analyze this case now in toto, that 
is the testimony which is the most re- 
liable of all—the 3,200,000 figure. 

Moreover, I am at a loss to understand 
the shifting estimates of the so-called 
safety margin required by the Selective 
Service. The original chart submitted 
by the military to the committee, 
chart G, which appears on page 1232 of 
the hearings, provides a safety margin 
of 250,000. Assistant Secretary Rosen- 
berg stated at page 90 of the hearings, 
that General Hershey considered that an 
adequate safety margin required for the 
maintenance of a pool of eligibles avail- 
able for call, as it was approximately 
four times the monthly calls for induc- 
tion. Inasmuch as the calls of Selective 
Service at that time were 60,000 a month, 
a safety margin of 250,000 was estab- 
lished, and they built the charts on that 
basis. A subsequent chart, however, 
chart J, found at page 1233 of the hear- 
ings, provides a safety margin, not of 
250,000, but of 400,000, which apparently 
was established on the basis of the in- 
crease in the monthly calls to 80,000, 
and the statement of General Hershey 
that the minimum lead time he needed 
was from 4 to 5 months. Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel Adams, speaking for the 
Defense Establishment, stated that 
General Hershey “feels that 400,000 was 
the very best minimum which he would 
like to have, and he would be happier 
with more.” I refer to page 102 of the 
hearings. 

Thus, overnight, we find the Depart- 
ment of Defense changing its position as 
to the size of the safety margin, increas- 
ing it from 250,000 to 400,000, thereby 
cutting the number of LA availables by 
150,000 men. That is a large number of 
men. We should not juggle them around 
that way on inconsistent charts. They 
should have got together in the first 
instance. But, after they became a little 
confused, apparently, and divided as to 
just what they were after, they then, at 
least, should have used their figures ac- 
curately and consistently. I question 
whether they did. 
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A later series of charts, based upon 
General Hershey’s testimony of January 
18, provides a safety margin of 600,000. 
I call attention to exhibit C, which ap- 
pears on page 689 of the hearings. Ap- 
parently this 600,000 figure, a new one, 
was arrived at as a result of General 
Hershey's testimony that he desired a 
safety margin of six times a possible 
anticipated call of 100,000 a month. I 
refer to the testimony beginning at the 
bottom of page 523. 

The net result of all this discussion 
about the size of the safety margin is 
that between the first day of the hearing 
and the last, the Department of Defense 
witnesses in effect used up some 350,000 
men, the difference between a safety 
margin of 250,000 and a safety margin 
of 600,000, or the equivalent of 10 percent 
of our entire armed force goal. I say it 
is quite a casualty, statistically speaking. 
It is such statistical gyrations that the 
Defense Establishment has gone through 
in what I consider to be its rationaliza- 
tion process for justifying 3,462,000 men, 
which cause me to say, “Play it safe; 
put a 3,000,000 ceiling on them, and you 
will be doing the people of the country 
a great service, both economically and 
from the standpoint of forcing an im- 
provement in the efficiency of operation 
of the Military Establishment.” 

Let us now take a look at another sta- 
tistical anomaly. Let us go to the 
question of taking a larger number of 
rejects. I do not intend to speak at any 
great length again upon this amendment, 
so I shall take the time tonight to dis- 
cuss briefly the subject of taking rejects. 
It is one thing to get a determination 
from the Military Establishment that 
something ought to be done about it, but 
we got it, from witness after witness. 
I think probably the strongest and most 
emphatic testimony on this point was 
given by Mrs. Rosenberg, herself. I do 
not want anyone to get the idea that I 
do not have a very high regard for Mrs. 
Rosenberg. She is one of the most able 
persons in the field of manpower prob- 
lems in the entire United States. I have 
great respect for her professional ability. 
I think I have already demonstrated, in 
my work on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee at the time of the confirmation 
of her nomination, that I kave complete 
confidence in the great patriotic moti- 
vations of Mrs. Rosenberg. 

I simply do not concur in certain of 
the recommendations which she has 
made to the Armed Services Committee. 
Yet I do not know where the Pentagon 
could have obtained a more able pro- 
fessional representative of the point of 
view of the military than Mrs. Rosen- 
berg. If anyone could make a good case 
for them, she could, and I think she did 
a fine professional job. But it was not 
good enough for me. I have differences 
with her in regard to the total number 
of men to which she thinks we should 
commit ourselves at this time rather 
than 2 years hence. I repeat, however, 
that if the conditions change within the 
next 2 years, I think the Pentagon au- 
thorities have no need to fear that they 
will not get early and effective action 
from the Congress. But I want to see 
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them move along, with frequent reviews 
by the Congress. 

I may also say again in connection 
with the statistical analysis which I have 
related that the figure of 3,200,000 at 
the beginning of the hearing included 
troops for Europe. I understand now 
that only an additional 100,000 men 
are to be sent to Europe in the imme- 
diate future. I do not know what their 
time period is. 

We know what General Bradley's 
testimony was. I recall it now from 
recollection, and I think I am accurate 
about it, because I cross-examined him. 
He spoke of 3, 4, or 5 years—perhaps he 
said 2, 3, 4, or 5—stating that it was 
planned to use six divisions for that 
period of time. 

That disturbed me very much, as I 
was also disturbed when General Mar- 
Shall was on the stand, and, I thought, 
was also giving the American people the 
impression that there was some commit- 
ment for the additional four divisions 
for some considerable period of time. I 
was against any notification to the world 
of what the figure was going to be, any- 
way. I thought it was a great mistake, 
and I still think it was. I have been 
advised in recent days that my fears 
were pretty well founded as to the effect 
of the statement in Europe. It certainly 
was not received, apparently, with the 
same enthusiasm with which an æ fig- 
ure would have been received, or with 
the same enthusiasm that a statement 
by General Marshall would have been 
received, had he said, as I think he should 
have said, that under the North Atlan- 
tic Pact we propose to do what is nec- 
essary to protect America’s defenses in 
Europe, in cooperation with our allies 
in the North Atlantic Pact who we con- 
sider have a duty to do their proportion- 
ate share. 

I think that is where we should have 
stopped. I do not believe we should 
have served notice on the world that 
for any period of time there were going 
to be four additional divisions. But, as 
I recall General Bradley’s testimony, 
when he took the stand, he talked in 
terms of 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. The pres- 
ent Presiding Officer of the Senate [Mr. 
STENNIS] will recall, because he was 
there, that when I cross-examined Gen- 
eral Bradley, I asked a series of ques- 
tions aimed at making it clear to the 
American people that the four-addition- 
al-division commitment was in no way a 
limitation upon the troops we would send 
to Europe if conditions changed within a 
few months. I elicited from him, as 
I think the record of the hearings will 
show, an admission that the four-divi- 
Sion proposal was based upon the present 
conditions of tension, and not on any 
conditions of tension which may develop 
in the future. But, Mr. President, it 
would appear from the testimony of 
General Marshall and General Bradley— 
at least that is the interpretation I 
made—that they are not presently con- 
templating the need of sending to Eu- 
rope more than 100,000 men in addition 
to those we already have there. 
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Mr. President, if that is a fair inter- 
pretation of their testimony, and I think 
it is, then I believe I can make them my 
witnesses on my major amendment, be- 
cause if that statement is true, then I do 
not think they need the 3,462,000 they 
are talking about. I think they can get 
along with fewer men, and, of course, I 
think they can get along with a shorter 
period of service, because it will not take 
long to keep the pipeline flowing into 
Europe for the next 2, 3, 4, or 5 years, 
which is the period of time General 
Bradley testified about. So I think they 
helped me materially in support of my 
amendments, and particularly the 
amendment we are discussing today, my 
amendment providing for 21 months’ 
service, and my amendment for a ceiling 
limitation of 3,000,000 men. 

I know the argument is being used 
against me, “What about Korea?” Well, 
what about it? I am fully cognizant of 
the help we are receiving from our allies, 
and duly appreciative of it, as I am sure 
every other American is, but I am able 
to count, and in adding up the figures 
we have to face the fact that up to the 
present time it has, for the most part, 
been our war. It would appear that for 
some time in the future that is to be the 
case. 

Then we do have to face the question, 
“What about Korea?” We have to make 
up our minds as to whether or not we are 
going to make the war in Korea an all- 
out war. If we are, then let that pro- 
posal come before us. Put do not think 
for a moment, Mr. President, there is 
anything in the Recorp with respect to 
the pending bill in which the military 
asks for this bill on the basis of substan- 
tial replacements in Korea, because that 
is not the case. To the contrary, as the 
present Presiding Officer knows, as well 
as does the junior Senator from Oregon, 
the testimony, both in public and execu- 
tive hearings of the Armed Services 
Committee, has been to the effect that 
up to now at least there has been no 
contemplation of making Korea a major 
military operation. If it is not going to 
be made a major military operation, then 
the induction age of 18% years, on the 
basis of the explanation I have been 
making this afternoon, will be no handi- 
cap, and if it is to be made a major war, 
then this bill is a drop in the bucket. 

One of the things I do not like about 
the pending bill is that it seems to me 
that it has been considered to be pretty 
much of a hybrid throughout the dis- 
cussion. It is not a universal military 
training bill, because that feature is 
postponed to sometime in the future. 
It is not a bill which seeks to build up 
an adequate force now to bring to a con- 
clusive end the war in Korea, because 
apparently it is not the intention of the 
military to send any large number of 
men to Korea, but only to hold there a 
line of defense which we can maintain 
until international diplomatic negotia- 
tions can proceed. 

Mr. President, I have not changed my 
position since December 21 so far as Ko- 
rea is concerned. It is exactly the same 
today as it was then. It is that unless 
we make up our minds what we are go- 
ing to do in Korea about giving the 
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American soldiers there the adequate 
support they need in order to prevent 
the kind of casualties they have been 
suffering, we had better withdraw to a 
line in the Pacific which we can defend 
without such great losses, and then pro- 
ceed to use our bombing power on the 
bases of supplies of the Communists who 
have been waging war against us in Ko- 
rea, and use the Navy and the bombing 
power and the blockade and the embargo 
to check the advance of communism 
over the rest of Asia. That was my posi- 
tion then, and it is my position now. 

I believe that the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in Korea is very much like the 
fable of the donkey between the two 
straw stacks. I believe that is excep- 
tionally appropriate under the circum- 
stances. I believe we had better make 
up our minds what our program in Ko- 
rea is going to be. If the military want 
to come before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and say they are going to under- 
take a program of all-out war in Korea 
after we get through the discussion of 
the matter of policy involved, and as- 
suming that we agree that that is what 
we ought to do, then we would have to 
have a manpower bill entirely different 
from that now pending. 

While I am on the subject of Korea, 
I wish to make it perfectly clear that I 
am still of the opinion I entertained on 
December 24, that we should not become 
involved in a land war in China. I am 
always a little bit nervous as to whether 
or not the Korean war is going to lead 
to a land war in China. I do not know 
of any greater victory Stalin could 
achieve over us than to get us involved 
in a land war in China, because I do 
not believe we would have a chance of 
winning it. Certainly we would never 
win it economically, because, as I have 
said so many times, we would have to 
occupy China, and to do so would mean 
bankruptcy. 

I repeat that on the basis of the for- 
eign military plans of the Pentagon, 
made known at least to the Committee 
on Armed Services to date, either in ex- 
ecutive or public session, there is no 
basis, in my judgment, for the argument 
that the 3,000,000 ceiling would not give 
them the men they are planning to use, 
both in Europe and in Korea, and give 
them the opportunity of affording the 
men in basic training and putting their 
training into effect for from 8 to 15 
months under the amendments which I 
am offering to the bill. 

I should like to say one other word in 
regard to the opportunity of the military 
to save some waste in military man- 
power. I was discussing the point when 
I digressed on the Korean matter. I 
was pointing out that I think we got 
from Mrs. Rosenberg the best testimony 
in support of the observation of various 
members of the committee that the rate 
of rejection is too high. I certainly think 
it is too high. Of course, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg pointed out, as did other witnesses 
for the Pentagon—and, in my opinion, 
very fairly and accurately—that we 
must be careful about lowering the 
standards, particularly mental stand- 
ards, because the experience has been 
that an all-out-of-proportion percent- 
age of the discipline problem in the 
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Army, Air Force, and Navy arises from 
men who have the lowest I. Q. That is 
true of our population generally. Re- 
search on any crime survey will show 
the same facts. However, the jump in 
the logic that I could not quite follow 
was that if we lowered to some degree 
the standards now required under the 
mental tests there would be created a 
serious problem for the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

I am satisfied that it is possible to 
lower to some extent the score now re- 
quired under mental tests and save a 
great deal of marpower. There again, 
however, ‘t calls for the placing of men 
in the Military Establishment in accord- 
ance with their abilities. There are a 
great many jobs in the Military Estab- 
lishment to perform which an excep- 
tionally high I. Q. is not required. 
There are a great many jobs, generally 
classified as menial, which can be per- 
formed behind the lines. The argument 
cannot be used against me that I am pro- 
posing to place men of mediocre mental 
ability in situations in which they could 
endanger the lives of a great many boys. 
I am as much opposed to that as anyone 
in the Military Establishment can be. 
However, their argument does not fright- 
en me or impress me. If the procedure 
for plac ment were improved in accord- 
ance with the abilities and aptitudes of 
the men, thousands of jobs could be per- 
formed by men who are now being re- 
jected on so-called mental grounds. 
Thus some relief would be afforded, and 
many men who are now performing 
minor jobs would be able to perform the 
more difficult combat jobs. 

Let us take a little look at some of the 
statistical analyses submitted by the mil- 
itary in regard to the problem. Testify- 
ing concerning 18-Year-olds, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg said: 

The statisticians tell me that the best we 
can pick up is 100,000. 


She was referring to a lowering of the 
mental standard. I do not think I am 
misinterpreting her testimony when I 
say that I interpret it to mean that the 
advice she obtained was that the most 
that could be picked up with safety was 
100,000 men. I take judicial notice of 
the fact that she would not be suggest- 
ing that they would pick up a single man 
with such a low I. Q. that it would not 
be safe to assign him to a military job. 
I make that comment because I desire 
to be absolutely certain that I am being 
exceedingly fair to her. 

This pool of 100.000 men was never 
mentioned later in any of the testimony 
of the military witnesses, including Mrs. 
Rosenberg. They had testified that they 
could make savings by some lowering of 
the test standards. I assume that if 
they could, they should. I do not know 
how anyone could fairly dispute that 
statement. If they can safely pick up 
100,000 by some lowering of test stand- 
ards, I say they should. If they would, 
they would reduce again somewhat the 
statistical problem which confronts us 
in the consideration of this bill. I am 
afraid it is another example of the 
tendency on the part of the military 
witnesses to agree in the general but to 
fail to apply in the specific. 
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I suppose they may think it makes a 
Senator feel good to reply to a question 
as to whether or not some saving could 
be made by agreeing with the Senator 
that it could be done, and not quarreling 
with him. I am sure that my colleagues 
on the committee had the same attitude 
that I had wien I asked a question. I 
do not ask questions merely for the sake 
of asking them. I ask questions to find 
out whether or not saving can be made 
by following a certain course of action 
suggested in the question. When I am 
told the saving can be made, and no 
good reason is given by the witness why 
it should not be made, I think it follows 
that we have a right to expect that the 
saving would be made. 

We had testimony that 100,000 men 
could be obtained by a lowering of the 
standards. However, thereafter, they 
never again included that admission in 
any of their figures. So we have a 
cushion of 100,000 men. They continued 
to say that 300,000 of the 1,050,000 18- 
year-olds would be unqualified mentally 
or physically for induction into the 


Army. This 100,000 would increase the 


number of “availables” from this age 
group by nearly 20 percent, or from 
545,000 to 645,000. That is a great num- 
ber of men, and we ought to use them. 
I think we ought to use them from the 
standpoint of the effect it would have 
upon the attitude and thinking of the 
people of the country. If we do not use 
them, we have another problem of 
national morale. 

I believe that public opinion across 
the country is pretty much the same in 
regard to the attitude of communities 
toward what they think is an injustice 
or an unfairness in the operation of the 
selective service, when they see a per- 
fectly fine physical specimen of a boy 
rejected in the draft because it is said 
that he did not do so well on some of the 
mental tests, although he is perfectly 
able to support himself in the com- 
munity and hold a job and get along 
pretty well. The failure to take those 
boys is raising morale problems in the 
communities of America. So again I 
offer gratuitous advice to the military, 
that from the standpoint of public sup- 
port and the important defense job 
which is ahead of us, we must make 
selective service work just as democrati- 
cally as we can make it work. Many 
persons do not believe that it works very 
democratically, when we take the cream 
of manhood from a community and leave 
at home, deferred or rejected and freed 
from military service, some men who are 
physically perfectly able to do many jobs 
which need to be done in the Army. 

So I say in all kindness that I think 
the military have made a great mistake 
in not speeding up the program of tak- 
ing a greater number of rejectees. 
Again I mean no reflection either on 
Mrs. Rosenberg or on General Hershey. 
They were both very helpful witnesses 
to us on this problem. 

I do not quote General Hershey ver- 
batim, but I remember a story he told, 
because we all chuckled with him about 
it and agreed with him at the time. He 
appeared before the committee one day 
and told a story about a little check 
which he had made, and what had hap- 
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pened to some boys who lived in a cer- 
tain section of the country which caused 
them to be classified as mountaineer 
boys. He stated that they were given a 
mental test, including an exercise in 
comparative analysis, pointing out likes 
and unlikes. The test showed a tele- 
phone, a telegrapher’s key, and a radio 
transmitter. The boys were asked to 
check them for likes and unlikes. Gen- 
eral Hershey stated that a large percent- 
age of those boys flunked that part of 
the test. I do not suppose that very 
many of them had ever seen a teleg- 
rapher’s key or had ever used a tele- 
phone. However, they were excellent 
riflemen. General Hershey said, “I 
would like to have a company of them in 
Korea now, because with their back- 
ground those boys could shoot.” 

That is an extreme case, but it illus- 
trates my point. I have checked into 
this subject enough, by way of personal 
investigation, to satisfy myself that the 
witnesses were right when they pointed 
out to us that there could be a saving 
of manpower at this point. However, 
the fact remains that the military have 
not made the saving which they could 
make. 

One further point in this connection. 
Mr. Lehrer, of the Defense Establish- 
ment, stated that about 6 percent of 
those becoming 18 will fail to meet lit- 
eracy tests, and 7 percent will fail to 
make a score of 70 in the so-called GC T. 
I refer to pages 193 and 194 of the hear- 
ings for that testimony. The fact is, 
as I understand, that even up to the pres- 
ent time the military are rejecting about 
15 percent on the basis of physical re- 
quirements. In other words, they are 
still applying a pretty strict physical 
standard. I think that ought to be low- 
ered, probably down to a figure such that 
the 15 percent could be reduced to about 
7 percent, which would give us, roughly 
estimated, another 50,000. If we cut 
down on the mental tests we would prob- 
ably get another 100,000. That makesa 
total of another 150,000. That is a great 
many men. I think this is the place, 
and the next few days will be the time, to 
adopt amendments to the bill which will 
have the effect of forcing the military 
to do some of those things. 

Mr. President, there are a great many 
other facets to this amendment which I 
have not discussed. I may make some 
brief comments on it tomorrow in col- 
loquy with other Senators or in answer 
to questions, but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have made my case on the 
amendment. 

I summarize it very briefly by saying 
that I think the age of 18 years and 6 
months, with the privilege of the boy to 
present himself for induction at 18 if 
he wishes to do so, and with a registra- 
tion at 18 so that the Selective Service 
will have adequate time to process him, 
is much to be preferred to the provision 
in the bill fixing the age at 18 years. 

I emphasize that, statistically speak- 
ing, in my view, the majority are wrong 
in their position that the adoption of 
my amendment would make it necessary 
to bring in a large number of veterans 
to fill up the quota. I never was con- 
vinced of that during the hearings in 
committee. I mean no reflection on 
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anyone when I say that, while it is a 
powerful political argument, it is not 
sound statistically. I believe this bill 
is so important to the welfare of the 
United States that we should not use 
even very persuasive arguments unless 
they can be substantiated in fact. Iam 
satisfied that that argument cannot be 
substantiated in fact. If the saving 
in manpower for which I have been ar- 
guing this afternoon is put into effect 
by the military, and if we establish a 
ceiling of three million for the next cou- 
ple of years, that will be only two hun- 
dred thousand less than the Military 
Establishment asked for in the first in- 
stance, at the beginning of the hearings. 

Mr. President, I hope that at a very 
early date we can reach a vote on this 
amendment. I am perfectly willing to 
submit it to the Senate on the basis of 
the record I have made in support of it. 

(On request of Mr. Morse, and by 
unanimous consent, the following re- 
marks by Mr. Lancer, delivered during 
the course of Mr. Monsx's speech, were 
ordered to be printed at this point in 
the Recorp:) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I regret that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon finds it 
necessary to leave. Several times I have 
said I do not believe that the average 
Senator is earning his pay. I voted 
against the increase in salaries of Sena- 
tors. I voted against the $2,500 expense 
account, and against allowing exemp- 
tions. I believe that if Senators were 
directors of a corporation which, when 
they assumed office, had an indebtedness 
of $25,000,000,000 or $30,000,000,000, and 
which, at the end of 10 years, owed 
$300,000,000,000, the stockholders cer- 
tainly would manage to get rid of such a 
board of directors. 

In all fairness and frankness, I do not 
blame the ordinary Senator. Perhaps 
it was because when I was in college I 
took certain courses which some of the 
other Senators did not take. I made a 
study of European law, medieval law, 
medieval history, European history, and 
Roman law, and I learned that, without 
exception, whenever a government be- 
came strong, it placed in effect universal 
military training. Only a few years ago, 
on the Senate floor, all we heard was “6 
months—8ive us 6 months.” The de- 
mand was then increased to a year, then 
they talked about a year and a half, and 
2 years. They are now talking about 
taking 27 months from the life of every 
young man in America. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon says he is not worried about a boy 
18 years of age being taken away from 
his father and mother. He is not wor- 
ried about the tempiations which might 
beset a boy 18 or 1844 years old. He is 
not worried, he says, about the emotional 
appeal, I do not know how much ex- 
perience the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has had, but let me say that 
While he may not worry, the average 
father and mother in America will do a 
great deal of worrying. They will worry 
if their boy is taken from the farm, a 
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boy who has never been away from home 
before, except possibly to attend a 
Fourth of July celebration or some other 
celebration 50 or 100 miles from home. 
To take him away for a long period of 
time is a very serious matter. 

I picked up a newspaper last night, and 
what did I find? I found that the head 
of the Washington baseball club, Mr. 
Grifith, and his manager, “Bucky” 
Harris, are not worrying about their 
baseball team. Why? Because they 
signed a number of Cuban boys. In 
Cuba, the draft is not in effect. So our 
boys are taken—boys whose forefathers 
fought to free Cuba, whose forefathers 
went into the Spanish-American War to 
save Cuba and who died to save Cuba; 
but Cuba is not interested in Korea. 
Cuba’s boys are going to play baseball 
here in the United States, even here in 
our National Capital. They are not 
drafted, though our boys are sent forth 
to die. 

It seems to me that Senators are ap- 
proaching this matter from an entirely 
improper angle. They are not debating 
and they have not since the so-called 
“great debate” started, whether universal 
military training is needed. They take 
that for granted. The question appar- 
ently is, how old or how young are these 
boys to be? I want every Senator to 
know that I am against any universal 
military training of any kind. I am 
against it whether it is for 6 months, or 
a year, or a year and a half, 21 months or 
27 months. 

What a sordid record the Democratic 
Party has made since 1932. In almost 
any other country on this globe that 
party would have been voted out of 
power long ago. The Republican ad- 
ministration did not recognize the Gov- 
ernment of Russia. Year after year 
after year went by and the Republican 
Party said, “No, we are not recognizing 
the Soviet Government.” But overnight 
it all changed, Our Government not 
only recognized them, but we let Russia 
hire our best engineers and our best 
scientists. Not only that, we loaned 
them money. 

Let me refer for a moment to World 
War I. During that war I was attor- 
ney general of my State. How well I 
remember the press talking about the 
“Huns,” the “barbarians,” and saying 
that we had to fight them to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

A few days ago I picked up the manual 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and T hold it in my hand now. 
It is the manual they give to every alien 
when he becomes a citizen under the 
naturalization laws. 

Mr. President, let me read the first 
paragraph of a book issued by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
It is entitled “The Growth of Freedom.” 
I read from it as follows: 

The idea of freedom is very old. Hun- 
dreds of years ago there lived in the forests 
of northern Europe a people called Teutons, 


They were Germans of Teutonic ori- 
gin, and hundreds of years ago they 
lived in the forests of northern Europe, 
say the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. 
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I read further: 

They were free and independent. They 
elected their chiefs by voting by voice. They 
respected women and believed in homes, 


Ah, these were the Huns, these were 
the barbarians. This shows the power 
of the press to make black look white 
and white look black. 

After World War I was over, as one 
can find by merely reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator after Sen- 
ator rose on the floor of the Senate and 
said, “We made a mistake in becoming 
involved in this war at all.” William 
Jennings Bryan, three times the can- 
didate of the Democratic Party for 
President, then Secretary of State un- 
der a Democratic administration, re- 
signed as Secretary of State rather than 
give his approval to our getting into 
World War I. Oh, we were going to 
help Europe. 

When World War I was over, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson went to Europe—and I 
say it with regret—and tore down the 
empire of Austria-Hungary, which con- 
tained 19 nations, an older empire than 
England’s royal house is today. With 
one stroke of the pen he tore down those 
countries which for over a thousand 
years had comprised a great empire. 

What do we find next? We find an 
Attorney General of the United States 
saying that the President of the United 
States had authority to give away 50 
ships, 50 destroyers, when every good 
lawyer in the country knew he had no 
such authority. Then one Secretary of 
State after another, among them Stet- 
tinius, of the House of Morgan, went to 
Europe. When former Secretary Hull 
returned he received a great ovation. 
They all said, “We are for peace.” Then 
came the Connally resolution, which, it 
was said, was for peace, too. The Sen- 
ate adopted it, but I voted against it, 
thank God. American boys were not 
going to be involved, oh, no. Mr, 
Churchill said over the radio, We do 
not want men, Give us the guns, give 
us the tools. We do not need men.” 
But when the invasion took place, out 
of 116,000 casualties 86,000 were Ameri- 
can boys. 

At Bretton Woods various countries 
were going to stabilize their currencies, 
too. When the president of the First 
National Bank of New York, Mr. Leon 
Fraser, who for 3 years had been the 
president of the International Bank in 
Switzerland, called the Republican Sen- 
ators together, he said, “For heaven’s 
sake, don’t do it. You are ruining 
America.” But he was outvoted, and 
what followed? He was so discouraged 
he returned to New York and on a fine 
Sunday afternoon took a revolver and 
blew out his brains. Before he left us 
the night he was here, he told a few of 
us that the arrangement would never 
work, that it could not be successful. 

Then came the United Nations. Mind 
you, Mr. President, Senators actually 
rose on this floor and in all seriousness 
said, “It is only a repetition of what the 
Thirteen Colonies did when they joined 
together to make the United States of 
America. We are going to have all these 
countries join together in a United States 
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of the World—one world.” How beauti- 
ful they made it sound. The newspapers, 
including those of Washington, said that 
any Senator who votes against the 
United Nations is voting for war, and 
any Senator who votes in favor of it is 
voting for peace. I shall read two para- 
graphs of what I said at the time I voted 
against it. I read from page 8188 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 91, part 6: 

Practically all Members of this body have 
indicated that they will vote for the Charter. 
Under my oath, Mr. President, and under my 
conscience, I cannot so vote. If I did I would 
feel that I was betraying the hundreds of 
thousands who have died in this war for the 
United States, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have sacrificed their loved ones 
and their treasure. I would be willing to vote 
for the appropriation of the last dollar in the 
United States Treasury, and the last dollar 
that we could borrow if, by spending that 
money, we could eliminate war, which we all 
abhor and hate. I would unhesitatingly vote 
for the Charter if I felt that it offered even 
the tiniest hope of a permanent peace. But, 
in spite of that, Mr. President, I feel from 
the bottom of my heart that the adoption of 
the Charter—and, make sure, we are going 
to implement it—will mean perpetuating 
war. I feel that it will mean the enslave- 
ment of millions of people from Poland to 
India, from Korea to Java, as well as people 
in many other places on this earth. 

Mr. President, I feel that the adoption of 
the Charter will be one step more toward 
compulsory and military conscription, and 
all that which goes with war. 


What have we today, Mr. President? 
Congress asked for it. So did the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Mr. President, I realize that whatever 
I say here will not change very many 
votes, if any. But may I not suggest that 
if our leadership has been wrong for a 
long, long time, as it has been, it is still 
wrong today? All they have to do is to 
read the history of the last 2,000 years. 

I take it that under the oath which all 
of us take on becoming United States 
Senators, our first duty is to take care of 
the people of the United States, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. The Demo- 
cratic Party said they were going to take 
care of the poor people. They said they 
would take care of the poor people and 
the underprivileged people. They said, 
“We will take care of them, if you put 
us into office.” 

Mr. President, today, only 3 blocks 
from the Capitol, after 20 years of Demo- 
cratic rule, there are slums. Some of 
the people living there cannot even af- 
ford to have electric lights. They have 
unsanitary plumbing or none at all. 
They are packed into tiny quarters. All 
that goes on within 3 blocks of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

Mr. President, I could conceive of a 
situation which would make some sense. 
If we give another country billions of 
dollars, there should be some sense 
manifested in using it. We have not 
used any sense about it at all. Coun- 
try after country, in which only a few 
men own the land, have been given bil- 
lions of dollars. In some countries a 
poor man cannot even earn enough 
money to own his own home. Before 
we give billions of dollars to another 
country we should say to it, “Before we 
give you these billions of dollars your 
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parliament or your governing body must 
pass a law distributing the big estates 
in your country.” 

Oh, Mr. President, communism is to 
be wiped out. The best way to wipe out 
communism is to see to it that every 
poor man everywhere on earth owns his 
own home and his own property. I 
suggest to every Senator, as compulsory 
reading, what was said by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, of the Supreme Court, when he 
returned from a trip all over the world 
this summer. We voted something like 
$80,000,000 for Spain. There are not 
any people in the world who are poorer 
than the people of Spain. Some of the 
people there must live in caves, They 
are too poor to live anywhere else. We 
have not attached any conditions to the 
billions of dollars we have given away. 
We take a scoop shovel and shovel out 
the money. The Democrats and Re- 
publicans who voted to give away all this 
money should not have an elephant or a 
donkey for an emblem; they should have 
as an emblem a scoop shovel, showing 
money being shovele:. out all over the 
world, without trying to control it at 
all. 

Today, with our boys dying in Korea, 
the newspapers tell about thousands of 
tons of steel and other war material be- 
ing shipped to Hong Kong, so that it 
can be sent to the Communists in China. 
What a wonderful administration we 
have. That kind of thing is permitted 
to go on. Steel is being sent there so 
that great profits can be made. That 
steel, Mr. President, will return in the 
bodies of our boys. All that anyone 
need do is to pick up last night’s news- 
paper, and he can read it for himself. 

We come to the United Nations, the 
blue print for which was drawn up by 
Alger Hiss. 

Then we come to India. It is said now, 
“Tt is necessary to bribe India. Give her 
2,000,000 tons of grain.” A bill is intro- 
duced to give India 2,000,000 tons of 
grain. We are told that if we give the 
grain to India, perhaps Nehru will vote 
for us in the United Nations. Why do 
we not say to India, “Go and buy the 
wheat in Pakistan? At the hearings 
before the committee some witnesses 
said that India could not get the wheat 
in Pakistan. Mr. President, I suggest 
that if a search were made every bushel 
of wheat that is needed would be found 
to be available in Pakistan. 

I spent Sunday in New York with the 
Pakistanians, They would not furnish 
the grain because India did not have a 
trade agreement with Pakistan, whom 
India did not like. Last Sunday morn- 
ing India signed some kind of trade 
agreement, after being assured that she 
would get 2,000,000 tons of wheat at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 

I have the statistics. I did not know 
that I was to speak today, or I would 
have had them with me. They are in 
my office. The statistics show how India 
has been diverting land to the raising 
of jute and cotton, so that she would not 
have to raise so much food. I have sta- 
tistics by the acre, Mr. President. 

So now we try to bribe the members 
of the United Nations with gold. Give 
them billions of dollars, and give them 
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food. What are we going to do when the 
gold and the food give out? 

Mr. President, we have existed as a 
nation ever since we gained our inde- 
pendence; and as we have gone along 
new forms of armament have been in- 
troduced. The day of the bow and ar- 
row is gone. I need not mention all the 
various steps, All of a sudden the ocean 
is wiped out, we are told, and we must 
change our system entirely. During 
World War II we were told that Hitler 
was going to attack us through Mexico. 
Senator after Senator made that state- 
ment on this floor in all seriousness, 
Read the Nuremberg trials and find out 
how foolish those arguments were. 

My distinguished friend from Oregon 
Mr. MorsE] criticized the Pentagon. In 
my opinion, he criticized them only 1 
percent as much as he should have done. 
He should have criticized them 100 times 


‘more severely than he did. At every 


single conference which President Roose- 
velt or President Truman attended, they 
had at their right hand the military of 
the United States. They had them at 
Potsdam, at Yalta, and at Tehran; at 
all of which places serious mistakes were 
made. Today, if the testimony is cor- 
rect, the military is apparently running 
the show. The hearings constitute such 
a big book that I have not read them all 
yet, but I have read a good portion of 
them. Anyone who thinks the military 
is not running this Government is crazy. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon says that he would like to see the 
Pentagon be compelled to get along with 
3,090,000 men. I certainly agree with 
him though I would not give them even 
three million. 

We have had a good selective-service 
law on the statute books. We can make 
it attractive, as we have in the past, for 
men voluntarily to enlist in time of peace. 
We do not have to draft them or pass a 
universal military training law in time 
of peace, 

Perhaps my views are somewhat col- 
ored by what I have seen in Europe. I 
went there on my own. I did not go 
with any military men or any State De- 
partment men. I wandered around by 
myself. I spoke the language. I visited 
with the people. They did not know 
who I was. I say to you today, Mr. 
President, on my honor as a Senator, 
that I do not know of a single mistake 
which our Department of State could 
have made in Germany and Austria that 
it did not make. It made every single 
one of them. Is it any wonder that in 
the Wall Street Journal for January 19 
last, on the front page, it is said that 
Mr. McCloy’s poll showed that only 
5 percent of the German people would 
voluntarily enlist and only 10 percent 
would serve if drafted? Is it any wonder 
that when General Eisenhower returned 
to the United States he very carefully 
omitted any reference to rearmament in 
Germany? 

This is the same Germany with respect 
to which General Bradley stated only a 
few months ago that it was absolutely 
essential that it be ineluded among the 
western democracies, with an army, if 
we were going to keep possession of 
Europe. 
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We are sending 2,000,000 tons of food 
to India, free, although 10,000,000 fam- 
ilies in the United States are trying to 
live on less than $2,000 a year, and vet- 
erans’ hospitals are being closed because 
it is too expensive to maintain them. 
The one at Ellis Island was closed the 
other day because it costs too much to 
maintain it. 

Mr. President, our allies had a won- 
derful opportunity when we went into 
Korea to say, “The United States liber- 
ated us a few short years ago. We are 
going to help them.” How many of 
them came to our aid? 

But great progress is being made in 
the United Nations, believe it or not. 
The United Nations have a stamp which 
they are going to use in this country on 
letters. They are making progress. 
They are to have a flag to fly alongside 
the flag of the United States. It has all 
been done very cleverly, by skillful prop- 
aganda. Men and women in the various 
States have been persuaded to sew on 
the flag. Great progress is being made. 

All that it would have been necessary 
to do, if Alger Hiss had not been at San 
Francisco, would be to carry out the 
Atlantic Charter. In spite of all that 
Evatt, the great statesman from Aus- 
tralia, could do, and in spite of all his 
pleading, the delegations from the 
United States and from England led the 
fight for the veto. How many of the 
original Thirteen Colonies would have 
joined the United States of America if 
there had been a veto? Would South 
Carolina have joined if New York had 
the veto? Would proud Virginia have 
joined if Massachusetts had the veto? 
We have had such examples before us, 
If a world war should come about, the 
Senate could be blamed for approving 
the United Nations Charter in the form 
in which it was approved. 

One thing which is as certain as 2 and 
2 are 4 is that if there should be a third 
world war, after that war the next 
United Nations Charter will not con- 
tain a veto provision. It will contain 
the right of every small country to have 
self-determination on the part of its 
people just as the Thirteen American 
Colonies provided when they joined in a 
Federal Union. 

To me, Mr. President, it is a tragedy 
when I think that we are debating today 
whether a boy must be 18 or 18 years and 
3 months, or 18 years and 6 months, 
before he can be taken into military 
service, when the real question we ought 
to be debating is whether we are going 
to have universal military training at 
all. As one Senator, I can say that I 
see no need for it. The best evidence 
of that is the very bill we are debating, 
The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jonnson] hit the nail on the 
head when he submitted his amendment 
day before yesterday. One of the best 
amendments I have ever heard presented 
on the floor is the amendment presented 
by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, and I sincerely hope it will be 
adopted. 

I do not know how it impresses the 
average Senator, but I wonder how it 
impresses a man on a lonely farm in 
Missouri or Montana when he picks up 
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a newspaper and reads that some ma- 
haraja in India, as a birthday present, 
has received diamonds in such a great 
amount that they equal, on the other 
side of the scale, his own weight. I do 
not know how Senators may feel about 
it, but I know how farmers in Montana 
or in the State of Washington or in other 
States feel when they read that some 
great landowner has died leaving an 
estate of hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land, and that families of peasants 
have served him for 400 years. 

Mr. President, I agree with the distin- 
guished Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Douglas, who so well said in 
his article discussing the billions we are 
giving to other countries that in doing 
so we must say to them, “You have got 
to inaugurate some reform in your own 
country. You have got to see that the 
people of your country have a chance to 
buy little homes for themselves.” 

Mr. President, it did my heart good to 
hear the Senator from Oregon today pay 
his respects to the military. I think a 
speech of that nature has been too long 
delayed. I honor the Senator from 
Oregon for his frankness, courage, and 
honesty in rising on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and throwing down the gaunilet to 
the military. I only wish he had done 
it a hundred times more strongly than 
he did. As a member of one of the very 
powerful committees of the Senate, he 
has the opportunity to bring before the 
committee officers serving at the Penta- 
gon, to make investigations, and get at 
the truth. I envy him the opportunity 
he has. I should like to sit alongside of 
him in the committee to help him in the 
great work he is doing. 

Mr. President, George Marshall could 
not remember where he was at the time 
the attack on Pearl Harbor took place. 
That is what he stated. Do Senators 
suppose he could have got by with such 
a statement if the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon had been sitting in com- 
mittee when the statement was made? 
Somehow the Senator from Oregon 
would have refreshed George Marshall’s 
memory of where he was at least at the 
time the attack on Pearl Harbor took 
place. 

Mr. President, I think I have made my 
position clear. If there is any doubt in 
any Senator's mind about my position, 
I want to say once more that I certainly 
am not going to vote for universal mili- 
tary training, in spite of the fact that 
there has been a well-organized cam- 
paign in its behalf and my office has 
been flooded with telegrams from every 
section of my State. It is a peculiar 
thing that of the hundreds and hundreds 
of telegrams which have come to my 
office, dozens and dozens of them are 
exactly alike. Whether they come from 
the southeast corner of North Dakota or 
the northwest corner, by some peculiar 
coincidence many of the telegrams are 
worded exactly alike. 

Mr. President, a Senator has a great 
privilege to be able to sit in this Cham- 
ber and listen to the debate which takes 
place on the floor and then make up his 
mind regarding questions that are de- 
bated. If the people of the United 
States, instead of-merely listening to 
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radio commentators who are paid, they 
do not know by whom, or reading some 
of the stuff printed in some newspapers, 
could sit in the galleries and listen to 
the debate now taking place, I am con- 
fident they would be proud we have rep- 
resentative government in this country, 
proud of the fact that a Senator can sit 
here, and after listening to the debate, 
make up his own mind. 

Mr. President, whether I was right or 
wrong in my United Nations vote, the 
people of North Dakota must have ap- 
proved it, because when an issue was 
made of it in North Dakota I carried 
every county in the State. I am per- 
fectly willing in the campaign which 
starts a few months from now to go upon 
the hustings in my State and tell the 
people of North Dakota that I stood on 
the Senate floor backing up the distin- 
guished Senator from the State of Colo- 
rado, fighting against universal military 
training, or at least to get the provision 
of the bill dealing with universal mili- 
tary training separated from the remain- 
der of the bill. Frankly I do not know 
how the Senator from Colorado will vote, 
if he succeeds in obtaining such sepa- 
ration. He may still favor universal 
military training. He has a right to be 
for it just as I have a right to be against 
it. I. at least, want it to be known that 
there is one voice in the Senate, my 
own, even though I may be alone, that 
will be raised against permitting a unan- 
imous vote for the bill, and in opposition 
to the kind of legislation now pending, 
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Mr. MORSE. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nomination on the cal- 
endar. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Legislative Clerk read the nomi- 
nation of C. Dickerman Williams, of New 
York, to be Solicitor, Department of 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
the distinct honor of moving that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 2, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 1 (legislative day of Janu- 
ary 29), 1951: 

In THE Am Force 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under the 
provisions of sections 502, 508 and 509 of the 
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Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those officers 
whose names are preceded by the symbol 
(X) are subject to physical examination 
required by law. All others have been ex- 
amined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 


To be majors 
CHAPLAINS 

Sullivan, Jeremiah Edward, 
Williams, Alfred Alexander, 

To be captains 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

Arnold, Gene Gervase, x 
Bailey, Robert Allen, 
Barrett, Burton Stewart, 
Barry, Learned Walter, 
Bassett, Charles Arthur, 
Berggren, John Sydne: 
Borodkin, Marvin, E 
Boyd, Clifton Linwood, 


Breslin, Francis James, 
Eroe, Thomas Phillip, E 


Cormier, Joseph Roderic A EOX 
Cotterill, Wray Pierson x 
Covey, Frank Stuart, E 
Cox, Hannibal Maceo, 


eLonga, Peter Raymond, peres. 
DeMont, John Vernon, 
Denning, Kemp Foy, Jr., . 


„Dennis, David Stanley, E 
DeWitt, Charles Walter, 


Duffield, Albert Vernon, B 
x Echeverria, James Vidal, 
Ellis, Dale Eldon, Ezz 
Emming, Lawrence Joseph, — 
Englerth, Joseph Raymond, 
Fiebig, Julius Walter, 
Fiske, William Eldon, B 
Flanders, Charles Wesley, 
Fluhr, Julius Cleveland, Jr., 
Fodermaier, Fredric Christian, 
Franklin, Truman Lee, 
Frazee, Malcolm Cleverdon, 
Gareri, Dan James, E 
Geyer, William Edward, 
Grimm, Alfred Ray, Jr. 
Grisham, Leon Magill, 
Gross, Fred Alfred, Jr. 
Gross, Robert Anthony, 
Gstrein, Francis Joseph, 
Hall, Charles Robinson, 
Hansen, Harley Linnet, 
Harse, William Howard, E 
Hasek, Francis Joseph, Tial, 
Haughey, William Ray, 
Heard, Edward Clark, Jr., E 


Hill, James Howard, 
Holliday, Ben Lamb, 


x Hopkins, Hubert Vincent, Jr., 
Hornbarger, William Henry, Jr. 


Hynes, John Alden, E 
Irvin, David William, Jr. 
Istvan, Edwin John, E 
Jackson, Charles Worrell, 
Jeffrey, Rayford Warren, 
Jenkinson, Frank Frederick, E 

John, Frank Evan, 

x Johnson, George Ware 
Johnson, Karl Robert, 
Johnson, Lewis Tasker, 
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Kaiser, Donald Leo, 
Kalvelage, George Raymond 
Keeney, John Gerard, E 
King, William Benjamin, 
Kotter, Marvin Anders 
Laird, Robert Waldo, 
Lamb, Forrest York, 
Lane, Roland Eugene, Jr. 
LeRoy, Malden Junior, 
Mannen, Daniel Joseph 
Maret, Paul Lemuel, E 
Marsh, Robert Edward, 
Martin, Clarence Riggs, 
McFadden, Kirk Laverne, 
McHargue, Manson William, Jr., E 
McKay, William Linton, 
McKee, George Henry, 
Messerli, Louis Gottlieb, Jr. 
Meyer, Edwin Frederick, Jr. 
Mimler, Arthur Mathew, E 
Moody, Reuben Benjami 
Moore, Max Leonidas, E 
Neel, Edwin Elmer, 
Nelson, James Arthur, 
Nickels, Albert Benno, 
Nolton, Lee Blackstone, 
O' Barr, William Connie, 
O’Reagan, Jack, 
Parker, John Bennie, E 
Patchen, Clifton Alfred 
Perry, Donald Harvey, 
Peters, Donald Frank, 
Povalski, James Albert, 
Pyle, Lowell Dale, — 
Rafferty, Charles Donald 2 
Ragsdale, Herbert Lee, B 
Reilly, Maurice Robert, 
Richards, Hilburn Frazer, 
Romans, Basil Webster, 
Russell, Claude Evans, Jr 
Saubers, Jerome Ivan, 
Savage, Gene Thomas, E 
Schifferer, John Samuel, 
Schultes, William Albert, 
<Seadler, Walter Scott, È 
Smiley, Frederick Franklin 
Smith, James Spencer, Jr., 


Spencer, Paul Newman, 
Steffes, Sylvester Philip, 
Stone, Addison William, — 


Thomas, John Leonard 
Thornton, Lee Roy, 
Trammell, William Hower 
Wagoner, Robert Charles, 
Weathermon, Gerald E., 
Webb, Hardie Glenn, 
Weber, John Antho 
Wells, Jack Ames, 
Wickes, Edward George, Jr., 
Wilson, Robert Benjamin 
Windsor, David Warren, 
Wright, Charles Francis, 


To te first lieutenants 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

Hubbard, George Maurice, 

Jacobson, Richard Kalman, 

Lange, Roy Allert, 

Perdew, Denning Miles, Eeg. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force under the 
provisions of section 107 of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, as amended by Public 
Law 514, Eighty-first Congress. 

To be captains 
AIR FORCE NURSES 

Pfeiffer, Rita M., 

Russell, Georgeann Eileen 

Walters, Alice Marie,. 

Women’s medical specialist 
Thompson, Lois Ruth,. 
Note.—All officers nominated for promo- 

tion to major, captain, and first lieutenant 
are eligible for permanent promotion during 
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the month of April 1951. Dates of rank will 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 1 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


C. Dickerman Williams, New York, to be 
Solicitor, Department of Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Samuel Soskin, Temple Beth 
Emeth, Brooklyn, N. Y., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” May 
these sacred words, O Heavenly Father, 
touch our souls as we seek guidance in a 
day of difficulty. From of old our coun- 
try builded by men and women of in- 
vincible will has served as eloquent sym- 
bol of that liberty so desperately sought 
by mankind. Pioneers and workers with 
spirits seared by tyranny have come here 
for refuge and safety. In gratitude for 
that refuge they have cemented even 
more strongly the free institutions of our 
beloved Nation. 

Help us, O Lord, to keep secure those 
very institutions they cherished. May 
we never allow the siren calls of ambition 
or of complacency to drown out the voice 
of liberty and thus cause betrayal of a 
noble legacy. Kindle in us the fire 
which flames against any and all oppres- 
sion and cuts through the chains which 
enslave men. 

Yea, may our very deeds and words 
be so acceptable before Thee that they 
will “proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed a bill and 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On February 21, 1951: 

H. R. 2141. An act to extend for 2 years the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad. 

On February 28, 1951: 

H. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution amending 

section 5012 of the Internal Revenue Code. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution to extend the 


time within which prisoners of war may file. 
claims under the War Claims Act of 1948. 
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COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Offices, of 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bonner] is chairman, may 
have permission to sit this afternoon 
while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM 
FOR WEEK OF MARCH 5 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o'clock noon on Monday next. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the majority 
leader tell us what the program will be 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be pleased 
to tell the gentleman. 

Monday: The Consent Calendar. 

Tuesday: The Private Calendar, and if 
a rule is reported by Monday on the bill 
H. R. 2615, the peanut acreage allotment 
bill, it will come up on Tuesday. 

The defense housing bill, H. R. 2988, 
and the aid to India bill, if reported out 
of committee and a rule is reported out 
on them so they may be considered next 
week, will be brought up. I reasonably 
expect that the aid to India bill may be 
programed for some day next week. I 
hope so. But it will not be before 
Wednesday. I am not announcing that 
they will be programed for Wednesday, 
but not before; and if not on Wednes- 
day, then on Thursday if rules are re- 
ported out making them in order. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later, and as far in advance as 
possible for the information and guid- 
ance of the Members. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
expect the aid to India bill will come up 
ahead of the defense housing bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would expect it, 
yes; and if both rules are out in time so 
that either can be brought up, I would 
program that bill first; so the answer to 
that is that it will be brought up before 
the other bill unless the other bill is re- 
ported out and no rule obtained on the 
aid to India bill by the time we start con- 
sideration of the defense housing bill; 
but I do not expect that situation to 
arise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I notice the gen- 
tleman made some remark about a bill 
limiting the acreage of peanuts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
about limiting. 

Mr. RANKIN. They seem to have 
made a closed shop of peanut growing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand it 
increases it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was just wondering 
if there was any chance for our getting 
an amendment on the bill for the relief 
of cotton growers who are being robbed 
of about $135 a bale on their cotton now 
by this attempt to fix the price or to hold 
it down. Can the gentleman tell us 
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whether there will be any chance to get 
an amendment in that bill, or will we 
have to amend the rule in order to make 
an amendment for the relief of the out- 
raged cotton farmers in order? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
any person in the House who is more 
qualified on the rules of the House than 
the gentleman from Mississippi; and I 
know of no Member better qualified to 
answer the gentleman’s question than 
the gentleman himself. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. When the time 
comes we will look into it. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 70) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report of the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
covering its operations from April 1, 
1950, to September 30, 1950, and describ- 
ing in accordance with section 4 (b) (5) 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 
the participation of the United States 
in the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for the above 
period, 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue Wuite House, March 1, 1951. 


VETERANS’ RIGHT TO FILE CLAIMS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
right of veterans who were prisoners of 
war to file their claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 expires today. The 
Senate on yesterday unanimously passed 
a bill extending the time for veterans 
and veterans’ survivors to October 1. I 
hope the committee that has charge of 
the bill will report it out with such 
amendments as may be necessary and 
ask for its immediate consideration on 
this side of the Capitol. 

I express this hope on my own behalf 
and also on behalf of my colleague the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMP- 
sey], who is ill at home and cannot be 
present today. He has been very active 
in urging that this additional time be 
granted, as I am sure it will be in due 
time. Delay in getting all claims in is 
not due to any fault on the part of the 
claimants, nor on the part of the Com- 
mission which was hampered by several 
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unfortunate obstacles, not the least of 
which were the long delay in getting the 
Commission appointed, the lack of ade- 
quate funds at the start, and the death 
in a plane crash of one member of the 
Commission and one of its officials. 


INFLATION 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in- 
flation is a distinct threat to our econ- 
omy. Fortunately, we as Americans 
have never felt the extent of inflation 
which came upon our foes as well as some 
of our allies during World War I and 
World War II. But we can and we 
might. 

The consequences are indescribable. 
They cannot be sufficiently impressed 
upon us in words. On the other hand, 
we do have a reasonably distinct com- 
prehension of what the consequences are. 
Inflation means a wiping out of the 
“rainy day” retirement funds set aside 
by our older people when they were both 
physically and mentally alert. It means 
a wiping out of the dollars which mil- 
lions of Americans have invested in de- 
fense bonds, insurance policies, annui- 
ties, and everything of a liquid character. 
It eventually means hunger, starvation, 
cold, distress, panic, and hysteria. It 
must be controlled. 

Control cannot be effected without the 
full cooperation of every segment of our 
citizenship. We do not have that co- 
operation at this hour. There are too 
many who are thinking too much of the 
present and too little of the future con- 
sequences of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is most unfor- 
tunate that, at this tragic Eour when we 
are on the very verge of a terrific dip 
into the deep, dark depths of tragic infla- 
tion, the leadership of some groups in 
America have seen fit to walk out of the 
control councils of their Government. 

I am not in position to say, Mr. 
Speaker, whether or not the claims of 
labor leaders are with or without merit. 
That, however, is beside the point. Ido 
say that the means which they have 
adopted is not the way to settle their dif- 
ferences. I concede them and every 
other group the right and privilege of 
fighting, reasoning, and even arguing for 
their cause, but I deplore a walk-out, 
They are doing a disservice to the rank 
and file who labor for a livelihood. I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that for the sake of 
these men, and for the sake of everyone, 
they will return to the council tables and 
settle their differences in a cooperative 
and democratic manner as reasonable 
men should. 

Their walk-out is a distinct threat to 
our Nation’s economy. 


HARRY B. MITCHELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, February 26, the 
President accepted with reluctance the 
resignation of Hon. Harry B. Mitchell, 
ee pty of the Civil Service Commis- 

on. 

Through Mr. Mitchell’s retirement the 
Government will lose one of its most able 
and conscientious administrators. For 
18 years he has served as Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission and he is 
largely responsible for carrying out most 
of the improvements in personnel man- 
agement which have occurred since the 
inception of the civil service. 

As chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee I have come 
to know and admire Chairman Mitchell 
for his kindliness, cooperation, devotion 
to duty, and his adherence to the high- 
est moral and spiritual standards. 

His many friends, which include the 
employees of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Members of Congress, and the 
heads of the executive departments and 
agencies, will miss him. His great pub- 
lic service is a landmark on the road 
to a better civil service system for which 
he has earnestly strived for many years. 

Chairman Mitchell has earned a well 
deserved vacation. All of us wish him 
improved health and we trust he has 
many years of happiness. 

Chairman Mitchell will be succeeded 
by our former distinguished colleague 


from Georgia, Hon. Robert Ramspeck. - 


I know of no person in or out of Govern- 
ment service who is more qualified or 
better fitted for the chairmanship of the 
Civil Service Commission to succeed Mr. 
Mitchell than Mr. Ramspeck. As the 
chairman of the House Civil Service 
Committee and a member of the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government he 
received experience which will be of in- 
estimable value to our Government in 
this time of national emergency. The 
universal acclaim which greeted Mr. 
Ramspeck’s appointment indicates the 
wholehearted support which he will have 
in his new assignment. 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in complete accord with the Presi- 
dent's recommendation that we enact 
legislation that will have the effect of 
reducing, if not eliminating, the present 
postal deficit. I was glad to note that 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service has stated 
that hearings will be held in the imme- 
diate future to bring about this legis- 
lation, 

The House of Representatives passed 
similar legislation 2 years ago. As a 
newspaper publisher for more than 25 
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years, I have always felt that the news- 
papers should pay their fair share of the 
cost of Government. Two years ago I 
met with the newspaper publishers of my 
district and I am happy to report to you 
that I found not a single publisher who 
objected to having the postal rates on 
his publication doubled. The people in 
the newspaper profession, especially the 
small newspapers, do not believe in sub- 
sidies. They are not asking for some- 
thing for nothing. They want to pay 
their fair share of the burden. 

I hope that legislation will be passed 
to do away with this unnecessary deficit 
in the Post Office Department. 

In connection with the proposed in- 
creases, I believe there is little basis for 
any argument against doubling the 
present 1-cent rate on postal and post 
cards which rate, authorized in 1872, 
was never intended as a subsidy for 
commercial firms which today use more 
than 90 percent of this low-priced sub- 
sidized medium, While raising this post 
card rate to 2 cents will recover ap- 
proximately $47,000,000 of the loss 
which is being incurred, there will still 
result a deficit due to the fact that it is 
estimated it costs on an average 2.8 
cents to handle this type of first-class 
mail. 

The increased use of parcel post, a 
service which has long been operated 
at a loss, not only tends to materially 
increase the deficit each year but puts 
the Post Office Department in the posi- 
tion of continuing an unfair, discrimi- 
natory competition with private legiti- 
mate business. In addition to this un- 
fair competition, with the resultant 
mounting deficits, the facilities of many 
of the smaller as well as the larger of- 
fices are being taxed beyond their exist- 
ing facilities to such an extent that the 


personnel of these offices is handicapped 


in rendering the efficient service of 
which they are capable if they were not 
called upon to handle tremendous vol- 
umes of fourth-class parcel post, all at 
a loss to the Government. 

In a similar category should be placed 
third-class mail made up principally of 
circulars and advertising material, usu- 
ally mailed in bulk at 1 cent for each 
piece, which last year caused a deficit 
of approximately $123,000,000. 

As we contemplate ways and means 
of reducing deficits and unnecessary ex- 
penditures and in effecting greater econ- 
omies in the operation of our Govern- 
ment, let us move at once to put into 
effect this recommendation of the Pres- 
ident which can at once save a half bil- 
lion dollars annually. 


LATVIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
last August 29, there arrived in Boston 
a boatload of brave refugees, Latvian 
nationals who, in the fall of 1944, had 
fied to Sweden to escape Soviet prose- 
cution. They fied from Sweden be- 
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cause of ever-increasing Soviet pressure 
to surrender them to concentration 
camps and death. These Baltic peoples, 
whose homeland now lies in the grip 
of Bolshevik absorption, have chosen 
freedom the hard way. 

Eighty-four of these Latvians have 


been held at Ellis Island in New York 


and 24 at Boston. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McCormack], joined 
me in a request to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service that these people 
be given the right of temporary asylum 
in this country. The Honorable A. R. 
Mackey, Acting Commissioner of this 
service, has authorized their parole under 
proper bond, pending congressional ac- 
tion to determine their future status. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
bills for the relief of these refugees. I 
am proud that my first bills in Congress 
are to extend human liberty. I do this 
with the hope that our Government may 
assure refugees from Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, and the nationals of these 
Baltic countries, that we will never re- 
lax our efforts until their lands are freed 
from Bolshevik terror and slavery, and 
that someday they may return to re- 
build their homes and firesides and live 
in freedom and peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

M. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad to 
join with the gentleman from Missouri 
in the statement he has made. The gen- 
tleman has talked with me about the 
matter and we have worked together on 
it. The gentleman has initiated it and I 
am glad to cooperate with him, and Iam 
only too glad to continue the fullest co- 
operation possible. If there is any type 
of case that warrants early favorable 
consideration by the committees of this 
House and the other branch, it is the case 
of these fine people who would rather 
die than have liberty denied to them, 
They came to our shores seeking liberty. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


RESTRICT NUMBER AND MOVEMENTS OF 
RED DIPLOMATS HERE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
the United States State Department to 
limit the Russian delegation at Washing- 
ton to the same size and field of ma- 
neuver that is imposed on our staff in 
Moscow. 

Maybe in this way, we can teach Stalin 
what equal treatment means by the 
numbers. a 

On the idea that a fair swap is no rob- 
bery, he might come to understand in 
time that four in his language means 
just the same in ours and no three-two- 
one or zero. 

If he tries to short-change us, we can 
short-change him in turn—no more or 
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less—so that he will get his arithmetic 
straight if nothing else. 

When the messenger boys who mas- 
querade as the leaders of the Hungarian 
Government squeezed and hobbled our 
staff at Budapest, we matched them at 
Washington by cutting them down to 
size and containing them within an 18- 
mile area. 

“It is soccer, you know.” 

But, at the same time, we let the boys 
from the Kremlin get away with it. 
Could it be that we were afraid of them? 

It seems to me that we will never get 
anywhere with the Reds until, for ex- 
ample, they learn to play ball with 9 
men on the fielding team, instead of 29. 
Without deviation. And with no hidden 
ball. 

So far, the Russians have not claimed 
that their people have four hands in 
place of the usual two, so there is some 
hope that they will learn to count ac- 
curately. 

Our own American people could never 
figure out why we let the Russians reduce 
the number of our Foreign Service of- 
ficials and then keep the number re- 
maining under house arrest over there, 
while we allowed their overstuffed staff 
to have the run of the whole United 
States. 

They still cannot figure it out. And 
their common sense about this is right. 

Stalin has been inflating his staff and 
defiating ours, all the while calling this 
an exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives. 

Will our State Department now curtail 
the number of Russian emissaries here 
and thus square the accounts? 

There is nothing like being exact. 

But Stalin might retaliate. So what? 

If he broke off diplomatic relations and 
sent our staff home, we would recipro- 
cate. No Americans in Moscow, and no 
Russians in Washington. Under such a 
stand-off, we would at least have some 
Measure of security. The American 
Commies would be lost without their 
command post. 

What is holding up this equalization 
move by our State Department? 

That is what we would like to know. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 20 minutes at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Monday 
next for 30 minutes following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
30 minutes following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears to me and many of my constituents 
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that an injustice is being done. Only 
4 divisions of the National Guard of 
the United States out of 27 and a few 
miscellaneous combat teams have been 
called to active duty, 1 of those in the 
Northeast, 1 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Okla- 
homa, and 1 in California. The Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma divisions have now 
been ordered to Japan for further 
training. 

I think you will agree with me that if 
any National Guard livisions are to be 
called to active duty in the Federal serv- 
ice all should be called, in order to be 
perfectly fair to all concerned. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield tc the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Not only that, but we 
are not being credited on the selective- 
service quotas for these men we have 
already contributed to the national 
defense. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
made a very good point, one which I 
think we should look into with great 
care, because of all things we want to 
be fair in the United States and not call 
upon one State and its people to do more 
than the others may be called upon to do. 

Mr. Speaker, these divisions of the 
National Guard from California and 
Oklahoma were federalized and are now 
being shipped to Japan, as they say, to 
complete their training, because they 
are already better trained, organized, 
and equipped than other divisions. In 
one sense that is a nice compliment to 
Oklahoma and California. But in an- 
other sense it is a penalty against these 
cfficers and men and their families for 
their having done such a good job. Also 
it becomes a penalty against our States. 
Before the beginning of the last war 
California was ready and several thou- 
sands of California National Guard men 
with some from New Mexico suffered the 
death march of Bataan as they were in 
the Philippines before December 7, 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, we would like to know 
where the other 25 National Guard di- 
visions are and how soon they may be 
ready to join California and Oklahoma, 


SANCTIONS AGAINST RED CHINA 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, since this time yesterday ap- 
proximately 200 more of our soldiers in 
Korea have become casualties, and by 
this time tomorrow approximately 200 
more will be casualties in Korea. All 
this time a glance at the President’s daily 
visiting list will reveal him to be occu- 
pied with pals and patronage. Appar- 
ently, if one may judge from the visit- 
ing list, no time remains to consider 
one of the most important questions be- 
fore us, namely, when, if ever, are we 
going to demand from the United Na- 
tions sanctions against the Red aggres- 
sor? Without making such a demand, 
without insisting upon following up the 
naming of Red China as an aggressor 
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with the right to apply sanctions, our 
actions are futile, and no way of end- 
ing this tragic war isin sight. No means 
to attain peace are being pursued by the 
President so far as the public is aware. 
Without daily, urgent efforts to find 
means to end the war as quickly as pos- 
sible, what excuse can the President offer 
to the families of those 200 daily cas- 
ualties? Upon whose hands is the blood 
of our children? 


ADMIRAL JOEL T. BOONE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude the remarks of Admiral Joel T. 
Boone on accepting his position as Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged yesterday to 
hear Admiral Joel T. Boone accept the 
position of Chief Medical Director, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, of 
the Veterans’ Administration. It was a 
very fine speech, and I know everyone 
that heard it was asured that we will 
have in Admiral Boone a very capable 
Chief Medical Director, an able execu- 
tive, a very fine doctor, and a man of 
great sympathy and understanding. 

I was also privileged last night to hear 
him address the American Legion Re- 
habilitation Conference. He spoke with 


deep feeling of what he felt should be 


done for the disabled in their rehabilita- 
tion. 

Following are Admiral Boone’s re- 
marks in accepting his new position: 


STATEMENT By VICE ADM. JOEL T. BOONE UPON 
THE OCCASION OF TAKING THE OATH OF 
OFFICE AS CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
‘JETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, FEBRUARY 28, 
1951 


In assuming my new role in public service, 
I desire and intend to give close attention 
to every detail of my new responsibilities 
S as to familiarize myself with the over-all 
mission. So far as specific policies of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery are 
concerned, it would be unbecoming for me 
to issue any special pronouncements or pre- 
dictions at this time: 

One thing, however, I do want to make 
clear righ at the start. 

I have made a study of the medical pro- 
gram in which the Veterans’ Administration 
is associated with leading medical schools 
throughout the Nation. 

I know that the cooperation given to the 
VA by the American medical profession has 
been, and is, magnificent. It is an accom- 
plishment of which it has a right to be proud. 

I know that top-notch medical care for 
veterans is basic Veterans’ Administration 
policy; to that policy I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe. 

Consequently, the present close-knit asso- 
ciation! of the VA’s Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, and deans’ committee and 
teaching medicine has my complete support. 

Programs for care of veterans in non- 
deans’ committee hospitals and in regional 
offices will receive my support and considera- 
tion toward their evolutionary improvement. 

An interruption or disruption of this pro- 
gram would be a disservice to veterans and 
to.the Nation. I pledge you I shall bend 
every effort not only to continue the pro- 
gram but to seek ways to strengthen it. 
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In this purpose, I have the complete assur- 
ance of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs that I will enjoy his full support. 

I am assuming leadership of the well-con- 
ceived and well-established medical program 
that was brought into being by the com- 
bined efforts of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the leading medical schools in the 
United States. I am comforted and grati- 
fied to have been assured that I inherit such 
re:ationship. No upheavals to interfere in 
any way with that fine relationship are to 
be expected. 

For me, public service is not something 
new or strange. I am fully aware of the 
tremendous responsibility that goes with the 
solemn oath to which I have just sworn. I 
firmly hold that authority and responsibility 
are inseparable and I have the assurance of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs that I 
will have authority commensurate with my 
responsibilities. 

Upon assuming this office, I shall as 
rapidly as possible analyze the organizational 
structure and the policies governing the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery with a 
view to recommending constructive changes 
as indicated. To use an appropriate quota- 
tion: 

“God give me the serenity 
To accept things which cannot be 
changed; 
Give me courage to change things 
Which must be changed 
And the wisdom to distinguish one from the 
other.” 


I shall do everything within my power to 
see to it that the VA’s long-established 
policy of the best medical care for veterans 
remains strong, positive, and progressively 
better. 

In that spirit I salute all my fellow citi- 
zens and particularly the veterans and their 
families. I ask for their good will and their 
helpful support in a very difficult but privi- 
leged opportunity for service to our country. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, my information has it that 
there is an attempt being made by cer- 
tain lawmakers throughout the country 
in the several States to abridge the Con- 
stitution by depriving hunters and 
sportsmen of their constitutional right to 
bear arms. I believe that if this is true 
some action should be taken by this Con- 
gress to protect these hunters and sports- 
men so that they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right to continue to possess 
firearms, not only to pursue their sports 
but also to protect the inherent right of 
every citizen to defend his hearth and 
his home. 

As the result of the petition I have 
received from several hundred sports- 
men in my district, I believe it is time for 
the Congress to take some action to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the attempts of 
the Nazi-minded individuals during 
World War II to deprive the private cit- 
izen of firearms and to take away the 
constitutional privilege which we all 
should be able to enjoy. Our founding 
fathers wrote that Constitution for the 
protection of individual private rights. 
Certainly it behooves this Congress to 
see that those rights are carried out. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL SHOULD REQUEST 
WESTERN UNION TO CUT OFF SERVICE 
TO THE NATIONAL GAMBLING INTER- 
ESTS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a resolution 
which I believe will be helpful in the 
fight we are waging against the national 
gambling interests and is a step we may 
well take while considering legislation 
based upon the ultimate findings of the 
Kefauver committee. 

I have also written to the Attorney 
General calling to his attention the spe- 
cific situation in St. Louis, Mo., and ask- 
ing him to take action along the lines of 
the resolution, feeling full well that the 
House is in accord with the sentiments 
it expresses. 

In essence the resolution calls atten- 
tion to the disclosure of the Kefauver 
committee that illegal gambling on rac- 
ing is largely dependent on the special 
wires leased from Western Union by Con- 
tinental Press Service of Chicago and 
that Western Union is willing to discon- 
tinue such service if officially notified 
that the laws are being violated, and 
suggests that the Attorney General, be- 
ing the proper official, supply such official 
notification to Western Union. 


DORSEY JOE BARTLETT 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row one of the most faithful servants 
of the minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives joins the colors. Dorsey Joe 
Bartlett, our chief minority page, has 
become a marine and leaves for active 
duty. Joe,“ as we all know him, with 
his friendliness, courtesy, and unaffected 
personality, has been a wholesome in- 
fluence on the floor of the House. His 
ability and experience will be sadly 
missed, for he has performed his duty 
with zeal and enthusiasm. Our loss will 
be the Marine Corps’ gain. I am sure 
he will be an asset to his country in this 
great branch of the service. I know all 
of you will want to join with me in wish- 
ing him Godspeed and good luck for the 
future, 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk, and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
granted, 

INCOME FROM MUNICIPAL BONDS 

SHOULD BE EXEMPT FROM INCOME 

TAX 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak for a moment on a Federal 
proposal to impose a tax on bonds issued 
by municipalities to carry on their local 
government projects. The Federal 
Government is planning to impose taxes 
on the income from these bonds and se- 
curities, thus increasing the burden of 
taxation which we already bear. 

The unequal tax burden has pinched 
municipalities unfairly. They are forced 
to offer their bonds for sale in a market 
dominated by the administration’s 
cheap-money program. To add Federal 
taxes on top of this means that the re- 
turn on their securities is depressed to 
the danger point. In addition, the 
Federal Government has taken so much 
tax-producing land out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipalities, by Federal 
housing, defense, and other projects, 
that the revenue potential of these com- 
munities is gravely endangered. This is 
true not only of the smaller communi- 
ties such as Lakewood, Ohio, here men- 
tioned, but of the larger cities as well. 

For example, I have had communica- 
tion with Mr. Charles Henderson, mayor 
of Youngstown, and president of the 
Ohio League of Municipalities. He 
tells me that the same problem is fac- 
ing communities large and small all 
over the State of Ohio. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that Ohio is 
not alone as a State. 

Mayor Henderson, of Youngstown, 
however, who is a national authority on 
municipal affairs, raises the important 
point for us to consider, namely: That 
Federal taxes of this kind mean in- 
fringement on the right of local self- 
government itself, by cutting the finan- 
cial foundation from under the commu- 
nities. This proposal would increase the 
cost of local financing by at least 50 per- 
cent. In some cases it would mean that 
sorely needed projects would have to be 
abandoned because their financing 
would not be possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of self-govern- 
ment, one of the few rights left locally, 
must be protected, I feel very strongly 
on this point. 

If local power to finance is taken away, 
it would mean that many of these mu- 
nicipalities would appeal to the Federal 
Government to finance their projects, 
Thus a vicious circle is established in 
which more and more of our local rights 
are absorbed by Federal Government for 
which we must pay higher and higher 
taxes. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein Resolution 3479 ap- 
proved February 21, 1951, by the Council 
of Lakewood, Ohio: 

Resolution 3479 


Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
poses that Federal income taxes be applied to 
income from municipal bonds; and 

Whereas municipalities currently are faced 
with critical financial problems arising not 
only from increased costs and burdens (such 
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as local defense) but also from limited 
sources of income; and 

Whereas principal and interest of most mu- 
nicipal bonds are paid by levies upon real 
estate, including residence property, already 
bearing heavy tax burdens; and 

Whereas taxing the income of bonds would 
tremendously increase the cost of local fi- 
nancing which increase would result in addi- 
tional levies upon real estate, thus indirectly 
resulting in a Federal tax on real estate; and 

Whereas Federal subsidies to local projects 
from this or other sources result in heavier 
tax burdens due to loss of revenue in ad- 
ministrative processes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Lakewood, State of Ohio, That the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and each Senator and Representa- 
tive from the State of Ohio, be, and they are 
hereby requested to oppose application of 
Federal income taxes from municipal bonds; 
and 

Resolved further, That the clerk of this 
council forward a copy of this resolution to 
the Ways and Means Committee and to each 
such Senator and Representative. 

Adopted February 19, 1951. 

Wm. R. FAIRGRIEVE, 
President. 
H. A. Rees, Clerk, 
Approved February 21. 1951. 
A. I. KAUFFMAN, 
Mayor. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I learn 
through the grapevine in the cloakroom 
that some of the bigwigs and others 
without any wigs at all, belonging to 
both the majority and minority groups, 
are huddling with the idea of destroying 
our standard 40-hour workweek. The 
proposal would be to amend our wage 
and hour law to provide a 44-hour week, 

I would like to say to those gentlemen 
that if that matter is brought up they 
are likely to face a proposal from the 
Committee on Labor that we also include 
in this proposal a $1 minimum instead 
of 75 cents, and that we include under 
the provisions of the act commercialized 
and mechanized farms. I think you will 
all agree with me that the farmer who 
is making money today has the mecha- 
nized farm. He is the fellow who can buy 
Cadillacs. As Representative of a dis- 
trict made up largely of consumers, I 
think one way to get some relief is to 
at least bring those fellows in under the 
provisions of the wage and hour law and 
the minimum wage law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state to the gentleman from Missouri 
who addressed us concerning those 
brave, stout-hearted Estonians, Lithu- 
anians, and Latvians, who braved the 
terrors of the deep in an open boat and 
who came here and are now in Boston, 
that when he offers his bill I, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
will do all in my power to expedite its 
passage. 

They are the type that is needed here. 
They are the type that tunneled our 
mountains, built our railroads, con- 
structed our ships and our subways. 
They are indeed the hewers of stone 
and the drawers of water. We need 
them in the present labor shortage; but, 
above that, they would be a wondrous 
pipeline of intelligence for us. They 
will enable us to penetrate a bit be- 
hind the iron curtain and tell us that 
which is now to us a dark secret. They 
would create a wondrous liaison with the 
underground in Communist countries, 
so that they could communicate with 
them and encourage them into a fury 
against Stalin and his sadistic practices. 
They are God-fearing people, and we 
should welcome them. They would 
make good citizen material. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


WHY NOT NEGOTIATE PEACE BEFORE 
THE KILLING AND DESTRUCTION 
TAKES PLACE? | 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, day be- 
fore yesterday I was requested by the 
American Heart Association to appear 
on a television program. I accepted. I 
made a few short observations, but I did 
not have time to elaborate on what I 
intended to say. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 27, in furtherance of the cause of 
the American Heart Association, I ap- 
peared on the television program Life 
Begins at 80. Among the questions pro- 
pounded to me was this: What do you 
consider the most important issue facing 
our country?” 

I stated that in my opinion the threat 
of war and the high cost of living were 
the most serious questions in the minds 
of the people today. Owing to the lim- 
ited time accorded me, I was not able to 
fully give my views and to make clear 
my position on the important question 
of peace. However, I did state that I 
naturally agreed with our President, that 
his aim is to bring about peace. If time 
had permitted I would have stressed the 
point that in the interest of peace, 
warring nations, after cessation of hos- 
tilities or an armistice, had always 
gathered together around the confer- 
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ence table in an effort to work out peace 
terms. That very thing is being done 
today to bring about final peace terms 
with our late enemy, treacherous Japan, 
who, without any justification or warn- 
ing, attacked us at Pearl Harbor. Every 
American condemned this dastardly act. 

Today, we are continuing to negoti- 
ate final peace terms with this former 
enemy. The same situation applies to 
the Hitlerite Nazis whom we are now 
endeavoring to rehabilitate in every con- 
ceivable way, notwithstanding their 
barbarous, brutal, inhuman atrocities— 
yes, criminal deeds against humanity. 
And, yet, we are also negotiating peace 
terms with them, while extending relief 
and aid to the industrialists who built 
up Hitler, who hold control of the cartels 
that cost the American people millions 
upon millions of dollars yearly. 

In view of the above, why should we 
not make a real honest-to-God effort to 
negotiate peace with the one nation that 
threatens the peace of the world today, 
as we are doing with those nations who, 
as I said, wantonly and murderously at- 
tacked us—and do so before the killing 
and destruction takes place. We have 
enough unbiased, honest, loyal, patriotic 
Americans who would be willing to as- 
sume this responsibility, who are not con- 
trolled by the war profiteers and mili- 
taristic groups. This is the course we 
should take instead of preparing for war 
and spending billions upon billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers money for that 
purpose. I repeat—every effort should 
be made to bring about the adjustment 
of differences that would involve us in a 
destructive war and actually try to come 
to some agreement for disarmament in- 
stead of rearmament, before the killing 
and maiming and destruction takes 
place. 

General Sherman made the famous 
statement “War is hell.” The New York 
Journal-American of Tuesday, February 
27, carried some pictures from the battle- 
front in Korea on its picture page, and 
the heading over the pictures read: 
„War's a dirty business—Mud, blood, 
and tears.” Nothing I might say would 
add to the realistic and gruesome de- 
scriptions of war by General Sherman 
and the headline mentioned above. 
Every word contained in both is all too 
true. I might add, however, that it is 
not only the tears of the wounded at the 
front and the suffering and sacrifices 
they endure, but the heartaches, anxie- 
ty, worry, and grief that comes to the 
millions of mothers, wives, and loved ones 
at home. In addition to the grieving 
over the boys on the fighting front, these 
parents and relatives, as well as the rank 
and file of the people at home, are con- 
fronted with the constantly mounting 
cost of living which has reached the 
highest peak in all history at this mo- 
ment. Soaring living costs always go 
along with preparations for war or ac- 
tual war, with its resultant ill effects on 
the mental and financial well-being of 
our workers and their families. Confu- 
sion confounded inevitably results from 
placing price ceilings on foods and the 
necessities of life, with wages usually 
controlled and unable to meet the higher 
home budget, while other items, such as 
scrap iron which is not digestible by the 
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people but is palatable to the steel in- 
terests in their operations, have their 
prices rolled back, thus adding to the 
excess profits of the warmongers. 

There are many who are charging 
President Truman with responsibility for 
the situation today, instead of placing 
the blame where it belongs—at the door 
of Joe Stalin and on those war profiteers 
and militarists who have been advising, 
urging, and demanding that he follow 
their recommendations. I hesitate but 
cannot help say that behind this ne- 
farious group can be found the billion- 
aire corporations that are again ac- 
cumulating millions upon millions of 
profits out of the war-preparedness pro- 
gram. As far as the military are con- 
cerned, only the favored and influential 
youth are appointed to West Point and 
the Naval Academy where they are edu- 
cated and cared for at Government ex- 
pense. Once they become members of 
the military caste they are never obliged 
to worry about taxes, the high cost of 
living, housing problems, or any of the 
other worries that beset the average 
working man because they are taken 
care of for life by a beneficent govern- 
ment 

Having a fair knowledge of world his- 
tory, I have been, and am now, opposed 
to militarization which invariably at all 
times has been responsible for wars. 
That is all the military knows; that is 
all they thrive on 

These same leaders and politicians 
constantly condemn the bureaucrats in 
Washington. They ignore the fact that 
nearly all of the principal bureaucrats 
today are Republicans, such as Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric; Gen, Lucius Clay and Wil- 
liam H. Draper, former vice president of 
Dillon Read & Co., both of whom were 
connected with the American military 
government in Germany; William H. 
Harrison, of American Telephone & 
Telegraph; Eric Johnston, former presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; and such men as John Foster 
Dulles, Republican advisor to Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey; ex-Republican Sen- 
ator Warren R. Austin, representative to 
the United Nations, and many others 
connected with the giant banking in- 
terests and -big business. There are 
others from Big Steel, General Motors, 
the utility interests whose profits reach 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year. It is these men who are 
largely responsible for our present pre- 
dicament. 

Then too, Mr. Speaker, I feel we 
should no longer follow the diplomatic 
policies of Great Britain, who, from time 
immemorial, have played a double-deal- 
ing game with all nations, eventually un- 
loading upon us, with the use of our 
money, all of their foreign involvement, 
making us share the burdens of con- 
trolling her possessions. 

In furtherance of the real objective of 
world peace, I have advocated and shall 
continue to work for the strengthening 
of the United Nations as the one great 
bulwark against aggression and war. 
While the charter of the United Nations 
may have its weaknesses, I am convinced 
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that it can be made the most powerful 
instrument for peace yet devised. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately in this en- 
lightened age, instead of following the 
Biblical precept of turning sabers into 
plowshares, we are turning plowshares 
into scbers. I realize that the militar- 
istic groups who thrive on wars, such as 
the munitions makers and war profiteers, 
are the sole beneficiaries and gainers by 
wars. Their loved ones are not found in 
the fox holes and mud holes or in the 
front lines; nor do they lose their limbs 
from freezing, their minds from heat, or 
their bodies wracked with bullets. They 
are seen in swivel chairs, far removed 
from conflict or danger. Therefore I 
know that I speak for at least 98 percent 
of the American people who are praying 
and hoping for peace and who suffer 
anguish and fear for their loved ones in 
the thought that we might again become 
involved in fighting another war. 

So that I may not be misunderstood, 
though I extremely desire peace, if our 
country at any time should be endan- 
gerad I am ready to vote once more for 
war, but not until I am satisfied that 
every effort has been made to bring 
about peace before such action is 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to 
repeat and stress again, with all the force 
at my command, that our duty today is 
to strive for the settlement of world 
problems, to ensure lasting peace for all 
mankind, before the killing and maiming 
of humanity and the destruction of 
property and possessions takes place. 
Peace should come before war—not 
after. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my remarks so as to make plain 
what I started to say and what I in- 
tended to say in the few short minutes 
that I had on this television program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rankin addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


HARRY B. MITCHELL, ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
AND THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray], chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service, in the very fine and appro- 
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priate remarks he made today in relation 
to the outstanding years of service given 
to our country in various capacities by 
one of the finest men I have ever met in 
the journey of life, President Mitchell, 
of the Civil Service Commission, and 
father of one of our distinguished col- 
leagues. During the years I have had 
occasion to contact President Mitchell on 
many occasions I found him a sincere 
gentleman, a man of outstanding ability, 
and a man who has always performed 
the duties of his office with devotion and 
loyalty. 

I join with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee in congratulating Mr. Mitchell 
upon the great service that he has given 
to our country and the contributions he 
has made in all other respects, the con- 
structive contributions which were the 
only kind he could make and has made 
during his entire life; and to also express 
the hope that God will bless him with 
many years in retirement from the Fed- 
eral service, a retirement that I know 
will not be inactive, because one of his 
character, one of his ability, and one of 
his viewpoint toward life could never en- 
ter into complete retirement in relation 
to inactivity. 

I also join with the gentleman from 
Tennessee in his references to our dis- 
tinguished former colleague, Mr. Robert 
Ramspeck, who is or will be nominated 
to succeed President Mitchell as the 
head of the Civil Service Commission. 
Bob Ramspeck, as those of us who served 
with him know, for years was an out- 
standing Member of this House, honor- 
able and trustworthy in every respect, a 
fearless and courageous legislator. He 
will enter into this office with a profound 
knowledge and experience which quali- 
fies him to carry on the outstanding work 
President Mitchell has rendered in that 
position, and to extend and strengthen 
the Civil Service Commission of the 
country as the important arm in carry- 
ing out the merit system which exists 
under our laws, 

President Truman is to be congrat- 
ulated in selecting Bob Ramspeck. I 
know that all my colleagues who served 
with Bob Ramspeck without regard to 
party, and those who did not, but who 
knew of him, join with me in extending 
to him our congratulations and best 
wishes for the maximum of success and 
happiness in his new position of respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I would 
like to say that it is a pleasure to join 
in everything the gentleman has said 
and to comment also on the tact and 
great ability that our former colleague, 
Bob Ramspeck, has. He brings to this 
office qualities which we all welcome in 
so important a position. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate very 
much the observations and the contri- 
butions of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 
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Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Mitchell was a 
resident of my district at the time he 
came to Washington to occupy this high 
office. He is still a resident of Great 
Falls, Mont., where one of his sons now 
lives. We out there hold him and his 
wife in very high regard and we honor 
him in our State for the very fine way 
in which he has served this country. We 
too wish him pleasure in the years to 
come in his retirement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
observation of the gentleman and I know 
that will bring happiness to Mr. Mitchell 
and that the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HucH D. SCOTT, 
IR.] will bring happiness to Bob Ram- 
speck. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

(Mr. Bow asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include an editorial.) 


COMMENDATION OF OUR TROOPS IN 
KOREA 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a concurrent resolution that 
the Congress on behalf of a grateful citi- 
zenry express its gratitude and commen- 
dation to our troops in Korea. 

One reason for my resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is that recently the citizens of 
the United States read with great inter- 
est newspaper accounts of the sensation- 
al withdrawal of our American troops 
from certain sections of Korea under the 
onslaught of the Red hordes poured into 
the area by the Communist bosses. Par- 
ticularly daring was the escape of the 
marines and a task force through the 
withdrawal route which came to be 
known among military men as Night- 
mare Alley. 

What escaped the attention of most 
readers was the heroic part played by 
our fellow Americans from our insular 
dominion of Puerto Rico. These men 
covered the withdrawal of our troops by 
seizing command of the high ground on 
both sides of the withdrawal road. 

True enough, men from our 48 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, as well as Puerto 
Rico, have been fighting valiantly side 
by side, but I refer to this outstanding 
performance of Puerto Rican troops be- 
cause it shows their true devotion to the 
United States and offsets, in part at 
least, the recent dastardly deeds of a 
handful of Puerto Rican revolutionists 
and crackpots whose exploits tended to 
cast a shadow over the island in the 
minds of many. 

Puerto Rico is a part of the United 
States. Her men served nobly with our 
mainland troops in World Wars I and 
II. Recently the Congress of the United 
States enacted a law which enabled the 
citizens of the island area to elect their 
own governor. In addition, last year 
Congress enacted a law to permit Puerto 
Rico to adopt and establish its own con- 
stitution. This is tantamount to the es- 
tablishment of a new status of a United 
States dominion. This was certainly 
democracy in action and served to refute 
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a lot of Red propaganda about our han- 
dling of territorial and insular matters. 

The commendable military action of 
the Puerto Rican troops in Korea is, 
therefore, worthy of attention. These 
men comprise the United States Army 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, made up of native 
Puerto Ricans under the command of 
Col. W. W. Harris. This regiment was a 
part of the 2,000-man task force com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. Armistead D. 
Mead, other units being the Third Divi- 
sion and Tenth Corps Artillery, engi- 
neer, and reconnaissance elements. The 
6-day battle in the Chosin Reservoir area 
was marked by the fighting rear guard 
action of this Puerto Rican regiment 
covering the withdrawal of the marine 
column and the task force itself. The 
Sixty-fifth Regiment was the last group 
out of Nightmare Alley. 

A Department of Defense press release 
gave General Mead’s account as follows: 

Reviewing events of the 6-day battle of the 
fast-moving task force, General Mead point- 
ed out that after the marine column passed 
through on December 7, the vulnerable rear 
positions were protected by two battalions 
of the Sixty-fifth. The Puerto Rican infan- 
trymen of these units took command of the 
high ground on both sides of the withdrawal 
road. 

“On the night of December 11,” General 
Mead said, “the flow of Marine traffic was 
halted by what looked like the awaited Com- 
munist push. The Sixty-fifth pushed north- 
ward rapidly and in a 3-hour fight dispersed 
the would-be ambushers and the convoy 
resumed movement. 

“The Sixty-fifth Regiment and the division 
and corps artillery proved to be the ideal 
blocking force for our ball carriers,“ General 
Mead said. “Without the blockers our 
chances for success would have been nil.” 


The Armed Force, a publication for 
military men, paid tribute to the Puerto 
Rican Sixty-fifth Regiment in its 
December 30 issue with an editorial and 
I appreciate the unanimous consent ac- 
corded by the House to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point. It follows: 

Tue Pay-Orr 

Having carried, several months ago, two 
related editorials which touched upon the 
parallel between recent joint amphibious 
maneuvers and actual combat, it would be 
inappropriate to halt the series, in view of 
certain recent reports from Korea. From 
every account, it would seem that the Sixty- 
fifth Infantry distinguished itself, above 
and beyond the call of duty, in the bitter 
fighting which preserved the Hungnam 
beachhead so that trapped forces in north- 
eastern Korea might be evacuated. Earlier, 
operating with the Third Division, the 
Sixty-fifth helped spearhead the advance 
from the coast to link up with Marine and 
Army units in the Changjin Reservoir area. 

These men of the Sixty-fifth are United 
States soldiers in the finest tradition of that 
term. They differ from others whose heroic 
deeds have been heralded only in that they 
are native Puerto Ricans. A preview of 
what could be expected from them when put 
to the test was unveiled last March when, 
as part of the aggressor forces under Brig, 
Gen. Edwin L. Sibert, they mounted a bril- 
liant and vigorous defense of Vieques Island 
during PORTREX, against invading forces 
comprised largely of troops of the same Third 
Division with whom they are now fighting 
shoulder to shoulder. It was the firm con- 
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viction of many who observed that maneu- 
ver that, barring the intercession of the um- 
pires, the greatly outnumbered Sixty-fifth 
might have pushed the invading forces right 
back into the sea. 

At that time, their resourcefulness, energy, 
discipline, and tactical behavior evoked 
much favorable official comment. Their 
static defenses represented untold man- 
hours of hard, manual labor. Their tactical 
defense was flexible, alert, and cunning. 
They inflicted on the invading troops the 
same savage, unorthodox guerrilla warfare, 
intermingled with surprise, infiltration, and 
deception, that American forces later en- 
countered in Korea. They took every ad- 
vantage of terrain. In short, they even 
“played” at war for keeps. 

Granted that a fierce national pride, and 
pride of unit, stimulated their desire to 
prove to the visiting “Norte Americanos” 
that they were worthy of the uniform they 
wore and the traditions they bore, the men 
of the Sixty-fifth outdid themselves in that 
endeavor, and the performance undoubtedly 
was a factor in the decision that won for 
them the first chance ever given Puerto 
Rican troops to demonstrate what they could 
achieve in aggressive first-line combat. 
True, the Sixty-fifth served valiantly in 
World War II, but the unit was used during 
1944 primarily to furnish air-base security 
for the Twelfth Air Force. Later, the outfit 
moved into southern France as a component 
of Seventh Army, and was cast consistently 
in a defensive role, although it suffered cas- 
ualties from mortar and artillery fire. 

Puerto Ricans are proud of their combat 
regiment, and they have every right and 
reason to be. In a sense there is a psycho- 
logical compensation to be derived by the 
residents of the island from the valorous ex- 
ploits of their countrymen in cold, far-off 
Korea, which serves partly to offset the un- 
Just indictment of them, as a people, for 
the scurvy, lunatic deeds of a handful of 
members of the island's Nationalist Party. 
As for the fighting men themselves, they are 
probably discovering that their stern and 
competitive attitude in the PORTREX ma- 
neuver is now paying handsome dividends in 
actual combat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include two editorials. 

Mr. STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two editorials. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, 

Mr, MACHROWICZ asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
New York Times. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) was 
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given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. WITHROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 


Mr. KEARNS asked and was given per- . 


mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the Erie 
Daily Times. 

Mr. SCHWABE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial and newspaper com- 
ment. 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper editorial. 

Mr, AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances. 

Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include additional matter. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. CANFIELD) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr. ADDONIZIO (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er's table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

is. J. Res, 40. Joint resolution to extend the 
time within which prisoners of war may file 
claims under the War Claims Act of 1948; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, March 5, 1951, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 
JANUARY 15, 1951. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 
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General counsel | $2, 945. 21 
from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31, at $6,720 
base, 


James H. Rowe, Ir 


Richard C. O Hare. .] Assistant general 2, 273. 10 
$5,000 base. 
Robert B. Barker Chief investigator, | 3, 411. 59 
from July 16 to 
Dee. 31, at $4,800 
Jeremiah T. Riley W from | 1,981.77 
to Dee. 31, 
Adrienne O. Master- 1. 809. 94 
son. es 
Barbara C. Crafton... Bers 560. 86 
Oliver F. Reid 227. 56 
Howard W. Amos. 420. 83 
Maurice H. Eastburn_ 455. 12 
Ida Mohr. 170.86 
Catharine Logan 80. 21 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures „ 000. 00 
Amount expended from July 21 to Dec. 31.. 21. 128. 25 


Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1950. 18, 871. 75 


MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


252. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952 involving an increase of $36,694,- 
250 for various agencies in the executive 
branch in the form of amendments to the 
budget for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 66); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

253. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1951 and prior fiscal years in the amount 
of $242,165,024, together with several pro- 
posed provisions and increases in limitations 
pertaining to existing appropriations (H. 
Doc. No. 67); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

254. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $403,000,000 for 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration (H. 
Doc. No. 68); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

255. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 in the amount of $51,000,000, 
for funds appropriated to the President, ex- 
penses of defense production, and for 
an increase of $1,000,000,000 in the debt 
limitation contained in section 304 (b) of 
Public Law 774, Eighty-first Congress (H. 
Doc. No. 69); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

256. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of the orders of 
the Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service granting the applica- 
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tion for permanent residence filed by the 
subjects of such orders; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

257. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a letter 
dated January 22, 1951, addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Josef Sprinzak, President of the Israel 
Knesseth, which transmits a resolution con- 
cerning the rearming of Germany passed by 
the Knesseth on January 10, 1951; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 95. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 182). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 116. Resolution to direct 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate actual and contem- 
plated action affecting production or con- 
sumption of newsprint, or affecting certain 
other matters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 183). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 148. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 2615, 
a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 184). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


_ PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H.R.3016. A bill to provide for designa- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Miles City, Mont., as the 
Edward E. Van Dyke Memorial Hospital; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 3017. A bill to furnish emergency 
food-relief assistance to India; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3018. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3019. A bill to expand the authority 
of the Coast Guard to establish, maintain, 
and operate aids to navigation to include 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3020. A bill to authorize the print- 
ing of the annual reports of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America as separate 
House documents; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 3021. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide disability insurance bene- 
fits for totally disabled individuals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 3022. A bill to aid in preventing 
shortages of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States by promoting the 
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production of synthetic liquid fuels; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3023. A bill to prohibit registration 
of firearms already issued legally and to pro- 
tect citizens against unconstitutional sei- 
zure of private weapons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3024. A bill to abolish the pauper’s 
oath in the United States and to preserve 
private property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to provide 
for a suitable and adequate system of timber 
access roads to and in the forests of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Interpretation and 
Enforcement of Federal Law; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. Con. Res. 74. Concurrent resolution to 
commend the United States Forces and units 
of the United Nations in Korea; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. Res. 146. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Attorney General request suspension of 
wire service to gambling interests; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 147. Resolution to invite the Hon- 
orable Herbert Hoover to address the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico, relative to 
extension of filing date for payment of pris- 
oner-of-war claims; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 3025. A bill for the relief of Wilson J. 
Walthall; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 3026. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 

Ferrari; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 3027. A bill for the relief of Wat 
Hsueh Tan, May Jane Tan, Robert Tingsing 
Tan, and Ellen Tan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


72. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Rev. Bertil 
Lovain and the congregation of the Mission 
Covenant Church, Bradford, Pa., urging the 
passage of legislation prohibiting alcoholic 
beverages in the Armed Forces and banning 
liquor advertising on the radio and in pe- 
riodicals; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

73. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petitions and reso- 
lution of the City Council, Bloomingdale, N. 
J.; Mayor and Board of Finance of Paterson, 
N. J.: Mayor of Haledon, N. J., and the Board 
of Commissioners of Passaic, N. J., opposing 
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the passage of any legislation to tax munici- 
pal bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

74. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the chair- 
man, State of New York Division of State 
Racing Commission, Department of State, 
New York, protesting passage of any legisla- 
tion which would discriminate against rac- 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

75. Also, petition of the secretary, Fort 
Davis Citizens’ Association, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to investigating existing transportation fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The. Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we thank Thee for 
the unquenchable impulse toward Thee 
Thou hast planted within us; that Thou 
hast set eternity within our hearts. 
Open our eyes to see Thee, not ous on 
the rim of the universe, on some distant 
star, but warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
a present help; in human love that hal- 
lows our own lives, a love which, at its 
best, bears witness to Thee and alone 
can heal the hurt of the world. 

Conscious of Thy overshadowing pres- 
ence we pray for fidelity; not to shirk 
the issues of these momentous days. 
Committing our way unto Thee who 
knowest the path we take, bring us 
forth as gold tried in fire. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 1, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were coramu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, ore 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 1, 1951, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 59) for 
the relief of Vernon Crudge. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to present petitions and 
memorials, submit reports, introduce 
bills and joint resolutions, and offer 
routine matters for the Recorp, without 
debate and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 


By Mr. ANDERSON: Pih 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Mexico, relating to 
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the building of a post-office building at 
Bernalillo, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid 
before the Senate by the Vice President on 
February 28, 1951, p. 1635, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Mexico, relating to 
the construction of Chiflo Dam, on the Rio 
Grande River above Cerro, Taos County, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid 
before the Senate by the Vice President on 


February 28, 1951, p. 1635, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION 
LINES—RESOLOTION OF SOUTH DA- 
KOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the right 
of a farmer to protect his premises and 
his property is one of the great Anglo- 
Saxon rights. It appears to me from a 
resolution I have received, which was 
adopted by the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture, that the Bureau of Reclamation is 
flagrantly violating that right. There- 
fore, I present for printing in the REC- 
cho, and appropriate reference, the res- 
olution, which indicates that certain em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Reclamation 
are trespassing on the property of South 
Dakota farmers. 

There being no objection,. the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the Secretary of the Interior to 
take action regarding the construction and 
maintenance of power transmission lines 
by the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
partment of the Interior 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the house concurring 
therein): : £ 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior is about to con- 
struct in this State high-voltage linės for 
the transmission of electricity across the 
lands of this State and has been and is now 
making the preliminary surveys and plans for 
the location, construction, and maintenance 
of such lines; and 

Whereas the agents and employees of said 
Bureau are entering and trespassing upon 
the property of private landowners without 
permission and damaging crops, trees, and 
improvements; and 

Whereas said agents and employees are act- 
ing in an arrogant and arbitrary manner and 
refusing to cooperate with the landowners 
in locating and constructing said lines so as 
to do less damage; and 

Whereas the refusal of said Bureau to co- 
operate and to locate and construct said 
lines so that less damage will result is caus- 
ing unnecessary and useless loss to the farm- 
ers and ranchers of this State; and 

Whereas the autocratic and high-handed 
acts of said agents and employees is causing 
permanent damage to the landowners of this 
State for which said Bureau is refusing to 
make a fair and honest appraisal and re- 
muneration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate of the thirty- 
second session of the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture (the house of representatives concur- 
ring) do memorialize Congress that in all 
appraisals for such damages that these facts, 
including the permanent damage done to 
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such lands, be considered, and that ample 
and true damages be paid to said landowners 
for easements to cross their lands; be it 
further $2 : 

Resolved, That said Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, its agents and employees, be required 
in locating, constructing, and maintaining 
said transmission lines to cooperate with 
said landowners, to give just consideration 
to complaints, and to honestly and fairly 
attempt to route said transmission lines in 
such a way that there will be the least in- 
convenience to the landowners; be it further 

Resolved, That said Bureau, its agents and 
employees, be required to obtain the con- 
sent of the owner before entering upon lands 
and to desist from destroying crops, trees, 
and improvements; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States, to the 
chairmen of the Appropriation Committees 
of both Houses of Congress, to Hon. KARL E. 
Mounpr and Hon. Francis Case, United States 
Senators, to Hon, HA NOD O. Lovre, to Hon. 
E. Y. Berry, Representatives of the State 
of South Dakota in the United States Con- 

and to the Presiding Officers of both 
Houses of Congress. 
Rex A. TERRY, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate. 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Han H. STOKES, 
Speaker of the House. 
WALTER J, MATSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF STATE AND MU- 
NIĊIPAL SECURITIES—RESOLUTION OF 
COUNTY COUNCIL FOR MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, MD. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD, a resolution adopted by the 
County Council for Montgomery County, 
Mad., relating to taxation of income from 
State and municipal securities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or COUNTY COUNCIL FoR MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY, MD., IN OPEN EXECUTIVE 
SESSION, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 
Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury, on 

February 5, 1951, in his tax message before 

the Ways and Means Committee of the 

United States House of Representatives, has 

proposed that the income from State and 

municipal securities be subjected to Federal 
taxation; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the County 
Council for Montgomery County, Md., that 
if such a proposal were to become law, the 
market for State and municipal bonds would 
be seriously impaired to the extent that the 
bonds would sell at an increased interest 
rate and the burden would ultimately be 
borne by the taxpayers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Council for Mont- 
gomery County, Md., That the council hereby 
states that it is opposed to any legislation 
by the Congress of the United States which 
would subject income from State and mu- 
nicipal securities to Federal taxation; and 
be it further 

Resolved by the County Council for Mont- 
gomery County, Må., That the clerk is di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to 
the Honorable J. GLENN BEALL, Representa- 
tive from the Sixth Congressional District 
from Maryland, to the Honorable HERBERT 
R. O'Conor and the Honorable JOHN Man- 
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SHALL BUTLER, United States Senators from 
the State of Maryland. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] MoRGaN L. TENNY, 
Clerk to the County Council for 
Montgomery County, Md. 


SUPPORT PRICES ON AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION OF VERMONT 
POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a resolution 
adopted by the Vermont Poultry and 
Egg Producers Association, at Barre, Vt., 
relating to the removal of support prices 
from all agricultural products, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VERMONT POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCERS ASSO- 
CIATION, RESOLUTION 4, PASSED AT ANNUAL 
MEETING, JANUARY 31, 1951 


Whereas it is economically impossible for 
all phases of agriculture to exist equitably 
under conditions wherein some agricultural 
products are supported at artificial levels 
wono other products are not so supported: 

it 

Resolved, That we, the Vermont Poultry 
and Egg Producers Association, assembled in 
annual meeting at Barre, Vt., this 3lst day 
of January 1951, hereby request that our 
Representative and Senators in Congress do 
all in their power to accomplish the removal 
of support prices from all agricultural prod- 
ucts so that such agricultural products may 
be allowed to seek their own price level in 
a free economy; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to WINSTON ProuTy, GEORGE AIKEN, and 
RALPH FLANDERS and a copy be forwarded to 


the press, 


LIBERATION OF LITHUANIA—RESOLU- 
TION OF LITHUANIANS OF MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 19 there was observed throughout 
America the thirty-third anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. On this occa- 
sion there gathered together in commu- 
nities throughout America patriotic citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent who com- 
memorated the deeds of Lithuanian he- 
roes in securing and striving to main- 
tain the sovereignty of that land. Like 
the people of the other Baltic countries 
and of other areas which have been 
enslaved by the tyrannous power of the 
Soviet Union, the common people of 
Lithuania have experienced the worst 
tortures of slavery that evil men can 
devise. 

I trust that for our part, the people 
and the Government of America will 
continue to make known to the govern- 
ment of Russia the fact that we have 
not forgotten the horrors which have 
been perpetrated on the subject peoples 
behind the iron curtain. May the con- 
science of mankind never become such 
as to allow us to remain silent before 
inhuman sadism. 

I present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point, as the indication of the sen- 
timent of many Wisconsinites, the text 
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of a resolution forwarded to me by the 
Lithuanian Cultural Club of Milwaukee, 
There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Lithuanians of the city of Milwaukee and 
suburb on the occasion of the observance of 
the thirty-third year of the signing of the 
declaration of independence of Lithuania at 
St. Gabriel Parish Hall, 1575 South Tenth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“Whereas the principles of freedom and 
democracy are being challenged by totali- 
tarian forces which have caused untold suf- 
fering and loss of life in many lands; 

“Whereas Soviet Russia by force of arms 
deprived the Lithuanian Republic of its in- 
dependence; 

“Whereas Soviet Russia is continually con- 
demning hundreds of thousands of Lithu- 
anians to labor camps; 

“Whereas the presence of Soviet armed 
forces in Lithuania has reduced it to the 
status of a police state; 

“Whereas the security and future happi- 
ness of the people of Lithuania call for the 
repudiation of the forces of tyranny and the 
restoration of self-government: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the United 
States of America to intercede for the inno- 
cent people of Lithuania to the end that 
Soviet Russia be required to withdraw her 
armed forces from the Lithuanian Republic 
and to repatriate the hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians now in the Soviet forced 
labor camps; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be presented to the President of the United 
States of America and to the Secretary of 
State, and to the Senators and Congressmen 
from the State of Wisconsin.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1014, A bill for the relief of Maria Rhee, 
Seunghwa Ahn, and Moo Hei Ahn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1015, A bill to provide for promotion by 
merit of employees in the postal service and 
to establish uniform procedures for exami- 
nation and appointment of candidates for 
promotion to su positions; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1016. A bill for the relief of Boruch 
Rutenberg and Etla Rutenberg; and 

S. 1017. A bill to amend subdivisions d and 
e of section 58 of the Bankruptcy Act, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

§.1018. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act for the purpose of alleviating 
shortages in railroad equipment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See remarks of Mr. Case when introducing 
the above bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1019. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide for the inclusion in the computa- 
tion of accredited service of certain periods 
of service rendered States or instrumentali- 
ties of States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1020. A bill to authorize a preliminary 

examination and survey for flood control and 
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allied purposes of Las Vegas Wash and its 
tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., and vicinity; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See remarks of Mr. Matone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 


SHORTAGES IN RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act for the pur- 
pose of alleviating shortages in railroad 
equipment, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement prepared by me ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1018) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act for the purpose of 
alleviating shortages in railroad equip- 
ment, introduced by Mr. Cask, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. CASE 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE 


Section 1 is an addition to 14 of Inter- 
state Commerce Act, 14 being a paragraph 
giving ICC authority to regulate matters 
pertaining to use of equipment as between 
the railroads, including compensation paid 
for use of equipment. 

Under terms of this paragraph, hearings 
must be held before any action can be taken 
by ICC. 

The addition states that ICC not only has 
authority, after hearing, to regulate rates 
of compensation but “shall revise such rates 
from time to time.” 

It also sets up one criterion for setting 
rates, i. e., “current replacement cost.” The 
criterion otherwise would be investment 
value, in the eyes of the court. 

Section 2 is a change in 15 of Interstate 
Commerce Act, 15 being an emergency para- 
graph giving ICC authority to act without 
hearing at any time ICC believes an emer- 
gency exists, within indicated purposes. 

“Shortage of cars” is specifically mentioned 
in the paragraph as a circumstance clearly 
justifying the declaration of an emergency, 

However, the paragraph at present states 
that the ICC may establish “such just and 
reasonable rates of compensation as it deems 
necessary” (in this quote the phrasing is not 
exactly as in the act, but is its gist). 

In 1949 the ICC, in an emergency, tried to 
set rates of rental so as to especially en- 
courage return of equipment to owners 
from renting carriers. ICC was haled into 
court. The court ruled that the phrase “just 
and reasonable” prevented the ICC from 
setting rates that might penalize one car- 
rier and reward another. 

The amended clause (b), as proposed in 
this act, will make it possible to consider 
“the interest of the public.” 

The ICC, then, could in an emergency 
set up rates that would have the effect of 
penalizing certain carriers (presumably those 
with more than 100 percent ownership on 
line). 


SURVEY FOR FLOOD CONTROL AND 


ALLIED PURPOSES ON LAS VEGAS 
WASH, NEV. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on July 
11, 1950, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada introduced a bill, known as Sen- 
ate bill 3898, providing for a survey of 
the Las Vegas Wash. 
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The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Works on July 11, 
1950, and the committee reported the 
bill on July 17, 1950, and filed a report, 
No. 2046. 

The bill passed the Senate July 26, 
1950, was cent to the House, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives on July 27, 
1950. It died in the House committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Committee on Public Works, 
No. 2046, be printed in the Recorp, at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3898) to authorize 
a preliminary examination and survey of Las 
Vegas Wash and its tributaries, Las Vegas 
and vicinity, Nevada, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
a preliminary examination and survey for 
flood control and allied purposes on Las 
Vegas Wash and its tributaries by the United 
States Corps of Engineers, and a similar sur- 
vey for runoff and water-flow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention on the drainage 
area of that stream by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Las Vegas Wash is an intermittent tribu- 
tary of Lake Mead which flows through the 
eastern limits of Las Vegas and North Las 
Vegas, Nev. These urban areas have a pres- 
ent population of about 30,000, and this is 
the second largest urban center in Nevada. 
The growth of these cities is limited by the 
topography to expansion in an eastward di- 
rection into the drainage area of Las Vegas 
Wash and its tributaries, including the flood 
plains, and many agricultural, commercial, 
and residential developments have recently 
taken place in those areas which were for- 
merly in a desert. 

Las Vegas Wash and its tributaries are 
subject to destructive flash floods from 
storms of cloudburst proportions in the sur- 
rounding hills above the city, which descend 
in a wall of water carrying large amounts of 
sediment and debris. Damages were for- 
merly sustained by railroads and highways, 
but residential and agricultural properties 
are being severely damaged since their loca- 
tion in the flood plains. These floods usually 
occur in the late summer and have a fre- 
quency of about once in 2 years, 

The committee considers this examination 
is of such urgent nature that its early com- 
pletion is believed desirable. This survey 
cannot be covered by a committee resolu- 
tion as provided by law, and its postpone- 
ment until the next flood-control act would 
leave this important urban center subject 
to the continuing hazards of destructive 
floods. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I now 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
new bill, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1020) to authorize a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey for flood control 
and allied purposes of Las Vegas Wash 
and its tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., and 
vicinity, introduced by Mr. MALONE, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to cause 
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a preliminary examination and survey for 
flood control and allied purposes of Las Vegas 
Wash and its tributaries, Las Vegas and 
vicinity, Nevada, to be made under direction 
of the Chief of Engineers, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for run-off and water-flow retard- 
ation and soil-erosion prevention on such 
drainage area, the cost thereof to be paid 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter 
made for such purposes. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMPLEMENTATION 
OF NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 17), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
Senate Resolution —, there is hereby estab- 
lished a committee to bé known as the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Implementation 
of the North Atlantic Pact (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee), to be composed 
of 18 members, as follows: 

(a) Nine members who are members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate, five of whom shall be members 
of the majority party and four of whom shall 
be members of the minority party; and 

(b) Nine members who are members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House and the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House, five of whom shall be members 
of the majority party and four of whom shall 
be members of the minority party. A va- 
cancy in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selection. The committee shall 
elect a chairman from among its members. 

2. The committee is authorized to ap- 
point and, without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, fix the com- 
pensation of such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and organizations thereof, and cleri- 
cal and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable. 

3. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this concurrrent 
resolution, to be disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF 
MARYLAND TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. CASE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record the statement 
made by Senator BUTLER of Maryland, on 
February 20, 1951, before the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS A. EDISON BY 
GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE PATERSON (N. J.) 
CALL 
{Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Gratefully We Honor Thomas A. 

Edison,” published in the Call, of Paterson, 

N. J., February 10, 1951, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


NEGRO GI RECORD IN KOREA—ARTICLE 
BY ROBERT R. BRUNN 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Negro GI Record in Korea Combats Foe's 
Bias Tune,” written by Robert R. Brunn, and 
published in the Christian Science Monitor, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATE- 
MENT BY CHARLES E. WILSON, DIREC- 
TOR OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recoxzp a statement with 
relation to the St. Lawrence seaway, made by 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobil- 
ization, before the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, which appears in the Appendix.] 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
AND POWER PROJECT—INTRODUC- 
TORY REMARKS BY GENERAL MAR- 
SHALL 
Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an introductory 

statement by Secretary of Defense Marshall 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, delivered before the Public 

Works Committee of the House of Represent- 

atives on February 21, 1951, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLEECK BEFORE 


A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


[ Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a statement made 
by Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representa- 
tive, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, on Monday, 
February 26, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


CHANGING AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN POPULATION—ARTICLE BY 
JOHN L. THURSTON 
IMr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “First National Conference on Aging: 

A Preview of Maturity,” written by John L. 

Thurston, and published in the January 

1951 issue of the Industrial and Labor Rela- 

tions Review, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


HAVE WE ANY FRIENDS?—ARTICLE 
FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Have We Any Friends?” from For- 
tune magazine for February 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE ACT—EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

editorials regarding the proposed amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act, published 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, the 

Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, the 

Philadelphia Bulletin, the Philadelphia In- 

quirer, and the Dallas News, which appear 

in the Appendix.] 


GRAY'S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUN- 
TRY CHURCHYARD—EDITOR-AL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Gray's Elegy,” published in the 

Washington Evening Star of February 21, 

1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 

OPENING OF MEETINGS OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS WITH PRAYER—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE ALTOONA (PA.) MIRROR 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

regarding the.opening of the meetings of 
the United Nations with prayer, published 

in the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of February 24, 

1951, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


Mr. WATKINS rose. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition to address the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is now transacting routine business. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thought the rou- 
tine business had been concluded. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LABOR LEADERS FROM 
NATIONAL DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
ACTIVITIES—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BYRD 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a statement pre- 
pared by me relative to the mass with- 
drawal of labor leaders from all national 
defense mobilization activities. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

The mass withdrawal of labor leaders from 
all national defense mobilization activities 
plainly is an act of coercion to force the 
resignation or dismissal of Mr. Wilson as 
Mobilization Director, Mr, Wilson is per- 
forming his difficult task without fear or 
favor and has incurred the displeasure of the 
labor leaders, as is clearly indicated in their 
joint statement made today. 

If the President surrenders, he and the 
labor leaders will be responsible for the in- 
flation which the rank and file of laboring 
men will bear. 

The implications and far-reaching conse- 
quences of this latest threat could be as 
deadly to our economic security as the 
atomic bomb. Wages constitute 90 percent 
of the cost of commodities. It is completely 
unrealistic to believe there can be any effec- 
tive control of inflation without controlling 
wages coincident with prices. k 

As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I can say that if the Administration 
does not control inflation, passage of the 
bill for additional taxes will be very difficult 
and greatly resented. With an upward in- 
flationary spiral, it will be impossible to as- 
certain what income will be needed to meet 
the government requirements, and so out of 
the window will go the last possibility of 
balancing the budget, and disastrous infla- 
tion will become a reality. 

The administration has surrendered many 
times in the past to the great labor leaders, 
This is no time for appeasement, and only 
political courage can save us. 


EXPANSION OF JAPANESE SHIPPING AND 
SHIPBUILDING 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for about 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Maryland may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I arise 
to voice protest concerning the an- 
nounced program of expansion of Japa- 
nese shipping and shipbuilding. 
Through the financial help of the 
United States and otherwise Japanese 
international trade and the Japanese 
shipping industry will be advanced 
sharply, even to the economic disadvan- 
tage of the interests of American mari- 
time business and American trade. 

This short-sighted policy, which will 
be promulgated unless a change in the 
program is induced, is particularly un- 
fair to our merchant marine, our ex- 
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porting and shipbuilding interests, which 
have done a magnificent job under great 
handicaps in recent years. 

But to add insult to injury, after 
United States taxpayers have contrib- 
uted so generously to Japan’s interests 
since the cessatior of hostilities, their 
tax payments are to be used in part 0 
assist further in furnishing Japan with 
untold economic advantages in mari- 
time operations directly to the detri- 
ment of American shipping interests. 
It simply does not make sense. 

United States shipping and ship- 
building interests have been brought to 
an exceedingly iow estate by neglect, a 
neglect stemming from lack of apprecia- 
tion of their importance to the national 
economy in peacetime and to national 
security in times of emergency. 

The proposed expansion of Japanese 
shipping and shipbuilding is all out of 
proportion to the present condition of, 
and the progress made by, other Japa- 
nese industries and Japanese foreign 
trade. Particularly open to question is 
the fact that the proposed expansion for 
the benefit of Japanese interests, al- 
though directly prejudicial to American 
shipping interests, would be financed di- 
rectly or indirectly by the United States, 
including the use of counterpart funds. 

Desirable as it may be to assist Japa- 
nese industry toward rehabilitation, it 
should not be done by the fostering of 
conditions much more favorable to for- 
eign progress than are current in the 
United States with regard to American 
shipping and shipbuilding interests. 

Such a policy would create a serious 
and unfair economic disadvantage for 
American shipbuilding, merchant ship- 
ping, and maritime labor. 

As we have emphasized so frequently 
during the past 2 years in support of 
efforts to improve the maritime situation 
of our own country, American shipping 
already is laboring under terrific handi- 
caps in its competition with shipping of 
other nations in that wages and operat- 
ing costs for American shipping are far 
in excess of those existing with regard 
to all other nations of the world. : 

That is why today less than one-third 
of our country’s foreign trade is carried 
in American bottoms. 

Against this sad condition, and in the 
light of the proposed expansion of Japa- 
nese shipping and shipbuilding, it should 
be noted that 70 percent of Japanese 
merchant marine is today engaged in 
foreign trades. In other words, while 
American shipping has slipped off badly 
because of foreign competition, Japanese 
shipping has improved its situation in 
this respect in that today the Japanese 
merchant marine is employing 70 percent 
of its ships in foreign trade as against 44 
percent during the 1930 to 1936 period. 
During those years prior to World War II 
Japan carried 65 percent of her foreign 
trade. If one-half of the Japanese ton- 
nage under construction and authorized 
for purchase and charter is engaged in 
foreign trade, Japan will be able to carry 
all of her foreign trade at present levels, 

To emphasize the present situation, 
less than 60 percent of the United States 
privately owned bottoms were engaged 
in foreign trading during 1950 against 
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70 percent of Japanese shipping in for- 
eign trade. 

Shipping needs resulting from the hos- 
tilities in Korea have awakened our 
leadership to some appreciation of the 
need of a modern merchant marine. 
But apparently it required a national 
emergency to bring about this changed 
state of mind. It is gratifying, however, 
that authorization for the building of 
some 50 fast freighters, at a total cost 
of about $350,000,000, recently was given 
by Congress, of which contracts actually 
have been let for 25. This is progress, 
but it is only a small part of the advance 
which will have to be made to rescue the 
American shipping and shipbuilding in- 
dustry from the doldrums in which they 
have been permitted to wallow all too 
long. 1 

It is the hope of those of us who have 
been fighting the battle for a rehabili- 
tated merchant marine and construction 
industry that, tied in with the proposed 
vast expansion of our fighting forces on 
land and sea, will be some further tan- 
gible appreciation of the importance of 
the merchant marine as an essential arm 
of the fighting forces. 

In the meantime, however, and until 
further steps are taken, it is most urgent 
that nothing be done to subject these 
vital American industries to even more 
unfavorable competition than now op- 
presses them. I express the hope that 
steps will be taken to reconsider the pro- 
posed program before further harm is 
visited upon American shipping and 
shipbuilding interests. 

The Japanese program includes an 
authorization of 800,000 tons of ship- 
ping, to be financed 50 percent by United 
States counterpart funds, Half of such 
construction would be in connection with 
current shipbuilding programs in Japan, 
while the remaining 400,000 would insti- 
tute a new program to be begun March 1, 

Additionally SCAP has approved the 
Japanese Government request for 
$12,500,000 in foreign exchange for pur- 
chases of charter or purchases of foreign 
ships. This will cover some 30 vessels of 
10,000 tons dead weight. 


PACIFIC PEACE—ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN 
FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Foster Dulles, special rep- 
resentative of the President, holding the 
rank of special ambassador, recently re- 
turned from his trip to the Pacific area. 
He discussed his trip last evening in a 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network. Mr. Dulles not only 
outlined proposed terms for peace with 
Japan but also reported on his conver- 
sations with representatives of nations 
in the Pacific on the subject of the de- 
fense of the entire area. I feel his ad- 
dress is such an important contribution 
to the so-called great debate that I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the body of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES OVER THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System Network, THURSDAY, Marcu 1, 1951 


PACIFIC PEACE 


Last January the President asked me to 
head a Japanese peace mission. Our mis- 
sion has now visited Japan and also the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 
We returned this week. We went with many 
questions in our minds. We come back with 
answers that give us hope and confidence. 

That does not mean that the task ahead 
is easy. On the contrary, the problems we 
face in the Pacific are very difficult. It is 
not merely a matter of liquidating the old 
war with Japan, but of building a strong 
bulwark against the threat of Communist 
aggression from the East. 

To do that is vital to our own safety. 
Many seem to think that our safety is linked 
only to the West, meaning Europe, and that 
the East can be ignored. Of course, Europe 
is important. But just as the United States 
would be in peril if Europe were overrun, so 
also we and Europe would be in peril if the 
East were overrun. We should never forget 
that Stalin long ago laid it down as basic 
Communist strategy that the road to victory 
over the West lies through the East. That 
is still taught in the Communist bible. 

The Second World War created a vacuum 
of power in Europe which Stalin had not 
foreseen and communism seized the unex- 
pected opportunity to move into that vacu- 
um. But militant communism has never 
abandoned its eastern strategy. Asia is 
where the Soviet Communists have pushed 
most persistently and most violently. They 
threaten war in Europe; but they practice 
wa in China, Korea, Indochina, and Tibet. 
Today Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and 
southeast Asia stand between the United 
States and the vast manpower and natural 
resources of northeast Asia which are already 
being exploited by the new Russian im- 
perialism, 

In the still free area that communism 
has not conquered, Japan occupies a key 
position. Japan’s industrial potential is 
great and unique in that part of the world, 
That fact, of course, increases the danger, 
for Japan’s industrial capacity is something 
that Russia covets. If Japan should suc- 
cumb to Communist aggression, there would 
be a combination of Russian, Japanese, and 
Chinese power in the East which would be 
dangerously formidable. Therefore, the free 
nations face the task of turning what was 
an enemy into a dependable friend and 
uniting separate and discordant elements 
into a harmonious whole. That is not easy. 
But our mission now feels confident that it 
can be done. 

A peace settlement is one essential step in 
this essential process. Five and one-half 
years have passed since Japan surrendered 
unconditionally, During this period she has 
been occupied by American troops and po- 
litical authority has been largely exercised 
through General MacArthur as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. The Jap- 
anese people have scrupulously and loyally 
complied with the surrender terms. They 
have been completely disarmed. They have 
eliminated the militaristic leaders who 
caused Japan’s downfall and have liquidated 
the vicious police state system. They have 
adopted representative government with 
universal suffrage. There is freedom of the 
press. Labor has won, and exercises, the 
right to organize. 

All of this has been welcomed by the Jap- 
anese Nation. Since July last, United States 
combat troops have been totally withdrawn 
from Japan for service in the Korean War, 
and for 8 months the Allies have had, in 
Japan, no means of compulsion whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese people, without 
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compulsion, have wholeheartedly supported 
the authority of the supreme commander. 
That is a good measure of the transformation 
that has occurred. Also, the Japanese, 
within the limits permitted by the surrender 
terms, have in Japan voluntarily cooperated 
with the United Nations effort in Korea. 

It is the unqualified judgment of General 
MacArthur that the Japanese people have 
won the right to be restored to a position 
of equality within the society of free nations. 
Our mission wholly endorses that conclusion. 

How shall we bring Japan into this new 
estate? The answer is not simple. The 
United States and Japan are not the only 
parties concerned. We have allies, some of 
whom suffered relatively more than we; and 
we cannot honorably ignore their points of 
view. Also, if Japan’s admission to a place 
in the ‘ree world is to be meaningful, it 
must be a free choice and not a choice made 
under the coercion of any threat or the in- 
ducement of any economic bribe. 

In our talks with Japanese leaders we 
always had these necessities in mind. Our 
goal is not to get a mere piece of paper begin- 
ning with the word “peace” and ending with 
ared seal. We seek deeds which will, in fact, 
enlarge and invigorate the whole free world. 

The terms of Japanese peace which we 
have first discussed with our allies, and have 
now discussed with Japanese leaders, involve 
the following basic elements: 

1. The peace should restore Japan as an 
equal in the society of nations. 

That means that Japan should not be sub- 
jected to restrictions on her sovereignty of 
a kind which other sovereign nations do not 
accept for themselves, These, if imposed on 
the Japanese, would understandingly hurt 
their pride, as seemingly designed to make 
them forever a second-class nation. - 

2. The peace should give Japan a chance 
to earn her way in the world and become 
self-sustaining. á 

Japan faces, of course, a difficult economic 
problem and during the occupation the 
United States has given help to a total of 
$2,000,000,000. A few Japanese with whom 
we talked felt that the United States should 
continue to subsidize Japan’s economy. 
That point of view we discouraged. In the 
final statement which we made on leaving 
Japan we said: “We haye come to the view 
that Japan can develop for her people a sat- 
isfactory and rising standard of living by 
her own efforts and by the resourcefulness 
and industry of her people, on the assump- 
tion that the treaty of peace does not place 
upon Japan heavy economic or financial 
burdens or major commercial disabilities.” 

That means, of course, not continuing 
indefinitely the United States subsidy; also, 
it means no artificial impairment of Japan's 
industrial activity. Other nations must be 
willing to face up to Japanese competition 
subject to normal tariff restrictions and to 
Japan's adherence to fair trade practices. 
Japan must have the opportunity to earn 
the means to buy abroad the food and raw 
materials necessary to enable her people to 
live and to work; otherwise communism will 
take over. 

We believe that there is work the Japanese 
can do which will be useful and acceptable 
to the rest of the world. Under these con- 
ditions we do not think that the Japanese 
people should be encouraged to depend upon 
American charity, but rather to seek a self- 
respecting independence, 

3. The peace should encourage close cul- 
tural relations between Japan and the west. 

Japan has a great national culture, drawn 
in large part from China and India. Japa- 
nese pictorial art, their drama, their gardens, 
their arrangement of flowers and of food 
show an appreciation of beauty which illus- 
trates how the Western World can enrich 
itself. The west, in turn, can contribute 
much to the culture and science of Japan. 
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Our mission made a special effort to ex- 
plore ways of developing cultural and in- 
tellectuat interchange. We believe this will 
be mutually advantageous and lead to in- 
creasing understanding and respect. 

The great quality of the free world is that 
it combines unity with difference. In that 
respect it contrasts with communism, which 
seeks a society of abject conformity. We 
seek, in peace, a relationship with Japan 
which will benefit both Japan and the other 
members of the free world by finding rich- 
ness in diversity. 

`. The peace should give Japan a reason- 
able degree of security. 

In these times none of us can enjoy abso- 
lute security. Our mission did, however, 
discuss with Japanese leaders how to give 
Japan a large measure of protection. With 
the authority of the President, and following 
conversations last January with committees 
of Congress, I stated publicly in Japan that, 
if the Japanese wanted it, the United States 
would sympathetically consider the retention 
of United States forces in and about Japan 
so that the coming into force of a treaty of 
peace would not leave Japan a vacuum of 
power into which Soviet communism would 
surely move. In this connection, however, 
we emphasized two points. 

First, we made clear that this suggestion 
was genuinely an invitation, which Japan 
could accept or decline. It was important 
t. make this clear because a voluntary act 
of committal by Japan was needed as a test 
of the Japanese Nation. We wanted a free 
choice, not a forced choice, because, as I 
said to the Japanese: “The United States 
is not interested in slavish conduct. That 
is the stock in trade of the Communist world. 
We are concerned only with the brave and 
the free. The choice must be Japan's own 
choice.“ i 

The second point we made was that any 
United States protection now offered could 
only be on a provisional basis because, under 
the surrender terms, Japan is not now in 
a position to undertake what the Senate 
Vandenberg resolution refers to as continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid. 
We emphasized that this is basic United 
States policy and accordingly we cannot per- 
manently give any nation a free ride, so far 
as securit, is concerned. 

The Japanese Nation reacted honorably to 
both of these points that we made. The 
Prime Minister, in answer to my suggestion, 
said that “the Japanese Government and a 
preponderant majority of the Japanese peo- 
ple warmly welcome the Ambassador's (Dul- 
les) invitation to a security arrangement 
with the United States for the protection 
of unarmed Japan by the stationing of 
United States Armed Forces in and about the 
country.” 

We, ourselves, were convinced that the 
Prime Minister correctly interpreted the will 
of the Japanese Nation because we received 
the same impression from representatives of 
various parliamentary groups, from repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry, and education, 
and from the mass of correspondence and 
editorial comment that came to our atten- 
tion. 

In response to our warning that there 
could be no definitive collective security sys- 
tem for Japan without Japan's own continu- 
ous self-help and mutual aid, the Prime 
Minister said: “We realize fully our respon- 
sibilities to defend our own land and do 
what we can in this, respect. When we re- 
cover our independence and join the council 
of free nations as a free member, the cir- 
cumstances and scope of the Japanese con- 
tribution will be determined according to 
the extent of our economic and industrial 
recovery.” 

Since Japan is an island, its security is 
strongly influenced by sea and air power— 
power which the United States is in a posi- 
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tion to exercise in the Pacific. The defense 
of Japan need not require, either from the 
United States or from Japan, the large 
ground forces which might be thought nec- 
essary if Japan had land boundaries with the 
Soviet Union or Communist China. 

At the present time the only legal and 
practical security measures which can be 
taken by Japan relate to internal security. 
There is much here that needs to be done. 
But in due course, as the Japanese Prime 
Minister pointed out, Japan will face up to 
the problem of sharing in the collective de- 
fense of its area. 

Following a stay of a little over 2 weeks 
in Japan, our mission proceeded to the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 

In the Philippines we found much con- 
cern with the problem of reparations. The 
Philippines had gravely suffered from its 
cruel invasion and occupation by Japan. 
Although much has been rebuilt, there are 
signs of devastation on every hand and 
almost every family has had one or more 
members killed by the Japanese. It is only 
natural that there should be bitterness and 
a demand for at least material reparation. 
The amount sought reaches $8,000,000,000. 
The mood is like that of the French at the 
end of World War I. 

We sympathized totally with the Philip- 
pine sentiment. We had no argument to 
make against the justice of reparation 
claims. We had to point out, however, that 
reparation is not merely a matter of justice; 
it is a matter of economics. 

The fact is that a nation situated as fs 
Japan can barely pay for its essential imports 
in food and raw materials. To require repa- 
ration payments means either that the 
United States must pay the reparation bill 
or there will be default preceded by wide- 
spread starvation and unemployment. This 
would assure the conquest of Japan by com- 
munism and not be in the real interest of the 
Philippines. 

After World War I the United States, 
through loans to Germany, did for a time pay 
the German reparations bill. But our mis- 
sion indicated that the United States would 
not be prepared to repeat that in the case 
of Japan. We arı helping largely in the 
task of Philippine reconstruction; but we 
are not orepared to pay a Japanese repara- 
tion bill. 

This was not an easy or a pleasant point 
of view to present to our brave comrades- 
in-arms who have suffered grievously. It is 
a tribute to the Philippine leaders, in both 
the executive and leg'slative branches, that 
they nevertheless gave us a courteous hear- 
ing in an atmosphere of genuine hospitality. 

In Australia we had 4 days of uninter- 
rupted conference with Prime Minister 
Menzies, with the Foregin Itinister, Mr. 
Spender, and other members of the Austra- 
lian Government. Also the New Zealand 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Doidge, took part in 
our discussions. 

The principal problem discussed was how 
to prevent a possible recurrence of Japanese 
aggression. The anxiety of the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand was quite 
understandable. Their peoples had felt the 
hot breath of Japan’s war effort and in 
northern Australia our mission saw for it- 
self the scars from Ja bombing. In 
that part of the world, the threat of Russian 
and Chinese Communist invasion seemed 
rather remote, while the possibility of an- 
other Japanese invasion seemed a reality to 
those who had recently experienced that 
danger at first hand. The peoples of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand did not like to con- 
template a future where they might stand 
alone against a Japan which might be re- 
armed in collusion with Russia and Commu- 
nist China. Public opinion favored a peace 
treaty which would prescribe severe limits 
on any future Japanese rearmament, 
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This attitude, like the Philippine demand 
for reparations, was quite understandable. 
Again, it corresponded with the mood of the 
French after World War I. We pointed out, 
however, that the Versailles Treaty experi- 
ence indicated that the surest way to induce 
rearmament is to forbid it. Treaty restric- 
tions of that kind are inherently unenforce- 
able except by war, and they are discrimi- 
natory because they do not reflect a general 
program of disarmament. Therefore, they 
seem to be a challenge to a nation’s dignity 
and stature. They give naticnalistic and 
militaristic leaders a chance to incite the 
people and to arouse them to demonstrate 
their sovereign equality by throwing off the 
unequal restrictions. It was on such slo- 
gans that Hitler rode to power in Germany. 

In an address which I made in Australia, 
I said that it was demonstrable folly to try 
to rely, for peace, on the very methods which 
had led up to Germany’s second war. The 
better way was to inculcate the spirit of 
collective security, the United Nations ideal 
of force not used save in the common in- 
terest. Then armament becomes a matter 
of collective, not national, decision. 

It did, however, seem reasonable to try to 
meet the desire of the Australian and New 
Zealand peoples for an ending of their ap- 
parent state of isolation in the Pacific area 
through some arrangement which would 
make clear that an armed attack on them 
from any quarter would be looker upon by 
the United States as dangerous to its own 
Face and security. 

No decisions were made. But we continue 
receptive to proposals for adding to the 
unity and strength of the area of which 
Australia and New Zealand vorm part. 

Our three-power talks at the Australian 
capital enabled us to explore all aspects of 
the western Pacific problem in an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and frankness. In Mr. 
Spender’s words, the discussions “repre- 
sented consultation at its best.” We are 
confident that, in one form or another, good 
results will follow. 

We went on from Aust-alia to New Zealand 
where we had the welcome and useful op- 
portunity of conferring With Mr. Holland, 
the Prime Minister, and with members of 
his Cabinet. 

The trip of our mission to the East repre- 
sented, im essence, a continuation of the 
talks begun with our allies last September, 
while the United Nations General Assembly 
was in session. We have now reached a point 
where it ought to be possible t draft 
promptly the actual text of a Japanese peace 
treaty which would genuinely promote peace 
in the Far East. 

That this possible, under the difficult 
and delicate conditions that exist, is above 
all due to the conduct of the occupation by 
General MacArthur. His administration has 
been characterized by a combination of jus- 
tice and mercy such as victors have rarely 
shown toward vanquished and guilty na- 
tion. He so used victory that we do not 
today face in Asia the overpowering hostility 
which could be represented by a combination 
of Soviet Russia, of Communist China, and 
of a Japan bent on revenge. 

The occupation policies give us one solid 
foundation stone on which to build. Another 
vital contribution is the courage, skill, and 
fortitude being shown in Korea by those 
who are serving the cause of the United 
Nations. If the Republic of Korea had been 
overrun by Communist armies, and if there 
had been only verbal protests or defense 
merely of a token and ineffectual character, 
that would have marked the beginning of a 
series of disasters which might have in- 
cluded Japan and never have stopped until 
they reached the homes of each one of us, 
But the North Korean Communist aggres- 
sors were destroyed. And when, in replace- 
ment, the Chinese Communist hordes came 
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in, they have been checked with losses which, 
in terms of dead, wounded, prisoners, and 
disabled, may now mount to several hundred 
thousand men. 

United Nations forces in Korea have 
forged a fiery furnace into which nearly 
1,000,000 Communist troops have now been 
fed by their ambitionus and despotic rulers. 
That operation represents in a real sense a 
defense of our own homeland and it pro- 
vides the opportunity to win peace in the 
Pacific. For that we must be eternally 
grateful not only to General MacArthur, 
General Ridgway, and the high command, 
but particularly to the rank and file of the 
troops of the United States and the other 
United Wations who sacrificially responded 
to the call of duty, often at the price of 
life itself. 

Finally, as another foundation stone, we 
have the present effort of the American 
people to create a great force-in-being, so 
as to make it apparent that Russia could 
not quickly, or at all, win a general war. 

I have often said that there would never 
be lasting peace until nations were prepared, 
in time of peace, to make sacrifices for peace 
such as they make, in time of war, for victory. 
For the first time in all history there is such 
an effort. The United States is making sac- 
rifices such as no free nation has ever made 
except in a war for survival. We can hope 
we are not making that effort too late. We 
can know, on the basis of our mission’s con- 
tact with peoples of other lands, that these 
others are moved to respond in kind, and 
that they feel a new confidence in the 
capacity of the United States to lead the free 
world out of the present moras; of peril and 
confusion. 

All in all, General MacArthur in Japan, our 
fighting men in Korea and the American 
people here at home have laid a good foun- 
dation upon which to build a lasting peace 
in the Pacific. Our recent mission has put 
up the scaffolding for that building. The 
work of filling in with bricks and mortar is 
now to be done. If that is well done there 
will be in Japan and related areas a new 
sense of security and well-being. That will 
help to thwart the Stalin strategy of con- 
quering the West via the East, and indeed 
it can so spectacularly demonstrate the 
worth and capacity of freedom that the 
example will loosen the present hold of Com- 
munist despotism upon its captive world. 

Liberation is a goal we must never re- 
linquish. This Nation of ours was founded 
by men who believed that their conduct and 
example could be a great force for political 


liberty throughout the world. They looked 


outward, not inward. As President Lincoln 
said, their Declaration of Independence of- 
fered “liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope for the world for all 
future time.“ In their time much of Europe 
and of this American hemisphere was held 
by despotic power supported by the Russian 
empire and its Holy Alliance. That grip 
was pried loose. In that process, our Nation 
played a powerful, yet peaceful, part. That 
can be done again. It will be done again if 
in the free world men use freedom so well 
that they set up an influence that is con- 
tagious. That is the great goal to have in 
mind as we and our friends build peace in 
the Pacific. It is the goal which, if we are 
resolute, we shall attain. 


THE STRIKE IN THE WOOL TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have before me a statement made by 
Maj. Gen. Irving J. Phillipson, director 
of Industrial Relations of Botany Mills, 
Inc., in which the general presents the 
position of Botany Mills in respect to the 
present unfortunate, and I feel entirely 
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useless, strike which is being conducted 
by the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, against a very large seg- 
ment of American wool textile mills. 

Because the statement so forcefully 
discloses that the labor leaders in this 
instance are not striking against the 
employers, but rather are striking to 
compel the Government to accept dicta- 
tion from them, I feel the communication 
is one which should be of interest to all 
American citizens. 

For that reason, I think the statement 
should be a matter of permanent record, 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


PRESENT STRIKE IN WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
TOTALLY UNNECESSARY: MEANS Loss OF 
ESSENTIAL PRODUCTION FOR ARMED Forces 
AND NEEDLESS LOSSES OF EMPLOYEES’ 
WAGES—STATEMENT BY MAJ. Gen. IRVING J. 
PHILLIPSON (U. S. A. RETIRED), DIRECTOR OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, BOTANY MILLS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J., FEBRUARY 20, 1951 
The present strike that has been called 

against Botany Mills, Inc., and other worsted 
and woolen companies is entirely unneces- 
sary and can accomplish nothing except the 
loss to employees of the wages they and their 
families need to live on, and the loss of 
essential production for the Armed Forces 
and civilian population at this time when 
their country is in dire need of the coopera- 
tion and 100 percent effort of everyone of its 
citizens. 

The labor leaders who called this strike are 
not striking against the employers; they are 
striking to compel their Government to ac- 
cept dictation from them. 

Last November, we were served with notice 
by the Textile Workers Union that they were 
terminating their contract with us on Febru- 
ary 1, but were anxious to start negotia- 
tions for a new contract. Despite this great 
“anxiety to start negotiations,” we were un- 
able to meet with the union until January 
10, only 3 weeks before the expiration of the 
contract. 


DEMAND WOULD COST FIVE MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


At that time, we were presented with de- 
mands that, if they were granted, it would 
ultimately cost Botany in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000 per year, or about five times its 
current earnings. 

Obviously, such demands were preposter- 
ous, and were even characterized by the head 
of the union negotiating committee as fan- 
tastic. 

Nevertheless, we met with the union nego- 
tiating committee as often as they could find 
time to sit down with us and were making 
usual progress toward a settlement when 
we were served on January 30 with an ulti- 
matum that unless we signed a contract with 
them by the 31st they would strike on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

This was obviously impossible, and we so 
informed the union. At the union’s request, 
we then extended the existing contract until 
February 15 and continued to negotiate. 


BOTANY OFFERED HIGHER WAGES; PENSIONS 


As a result of these negotiations, Botany 
advised the union that they were willing to 
consider the granting of a pension plan 
whereby employees at age 65, with 25 years 
of service, would receive a pension of $100 
a month, including primary social-security 
benefits, and also a quarterly wage adjust- 
ment based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost-of-living index, so that the standard 
of living of no Botany employee would be 
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impaired during these critical times because 
of rapid increases in the cost of living. 
These offers were made in addition to.a wage 
increase of 12 cents per hour that had been 
voluntarily granted on October 9, 1950, al- 
though we were not required by our contract 
to do so. This was an increase of 8%4 per- 
cent, and will cost Bontany approximately 
$1,250,000 per year. 


BOTANY AGREED TO CONTINUE NEGOTIATIONS 


We explained to the union’s negotiating 
committee that our earnings, which have 
made it impossible to declare a common- 
stock dividend for over a year, would not 
possibly permit any additional wage adjust- 
ment at this time, particularly, as one reason 
our earnings are depressed is that our aver- 
age wage structure is already 8 cents per 
hour in excess of the average wage paid 
under contracts with other companies in the 
industry. 

Despite this, we advised them we would 
be willing to sit down at any future time 
and discuss a wage increase when conditions 
might make it more possible, either because 
the company’s profits had improved, or the 
industry generally had given a wage increase, 
or the Wage Stabilization Board had an- 
nounced some general formula permitting 
an increase, or some other condition might 
make it possible to consider an increase. 
Our last meeting with the union was held 
on February 13 and ended with the union 
announcing that unless the company would 
immediately grant them, in addition, their 
requested wage increase, negotiations were 
concluded and they would strike on Friday. 

In answer to Mr. Rieve's letter of February 
7, 1951, advising us that the union would not 
extend their contract beyond February 15 
under any circumstances, we advised Mr. 
Rieve: “We are currently meeting with your 
committee to try to arrive at a mutual set- 
tlement. We will continue to meet, as we 
believe strike action is entirely unnecessary 
and will neither speed up negotiations nor 
enhance prospects of a satisfactory settle- 
ment.” This still remains true. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF EMPLOYEES OPPOSE 
STRIKE 7 


At least 75 percent of Botany employees 
are opposed to this strike. Approximately 
300 members, or less than 10 percent of the 
4,500 employees in Botany, authorized the 
strike. Botany’s average wage rate of $1.50 
per hour is above the national average for 
manufacture of nondurable goods. The 
average Botany employee today receives a 
weekly pay check of $66.98, as compared with 
$50.28 last June before Korea, an increase 
of 33 percent in 8 months. 

Those facts speak for themselves. All of 
our employees could have been happily at 
work earning good wages and doing their 
part to support their country’s defense in 
this time of crisis, while negotiations con- 
tinued underway. The final settlement of 
contract negotiations would not have been 
delayed one day, nor would the employees 
have lost one cent of benefits they might 
otherwise acquire. 

This did not, however, suit the purposes 
of labor leaders, apparently more concerned 
with imposing their will on the Government 
of the United States than they were in pro- 
tecting the welfare of their membership. As 
a result, we have this needless strike. 


EMPLOYEES SHOULD WORK WHILE NEGOTIATING 


We, in Botany, sincerely hope that our em- 
ployees will reconsider ‘the rash action taken 
by such a small minority, and will continue 
to work while contract negotiations are con- 
cluded as the employees of other mills are 
doing. In its turn, Botany pledges its em- 
ployees that it will continue its best efforts 


to arrive at a mutually satisfactory settle- 


ment of all disputes over wages and working 
conditions with their negotiation committee. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
consideration of routine business has 
been concluded, I wish to propound a 
unanimous-consent request. Before do- 
ing so, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Benton Hennings Morse 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hill Neely 
Bridges Hoey Nixon 
Butler, Md. Holland O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Pastore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chapman Kem Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N.C. 
Dirksen Langer Sparkman 
Douglas Lehman Stennis 
Duff Lodge Taft 
Dworshek Long Thye 
Eastland McCarran Tobey 
Ecton McClellan Watkins 
Ellender McFarland Welker 
Ferguson McKellar Wherry 
McMahon Wiley 
Fulbright Magnuson Williams 
George Malone Young 
Gillette Martin 
Green Maybank 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 


that the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Minnesote. 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent on 
Public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official committee business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr, FLAN- 
DERS] and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of 

the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Me- 
CARTHY] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in- 
quiry has been made of me by Senators 
from both sides of the aisle as to whether 
there would be a vote upon the pend- 
ing amendment today. I understand 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] that he is willing 
that a vote be had at any time upon 
his amendment. However, several 
speeches are to be made. In order to 
try to accommodate Senators, I wish to 
propound a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that between 12 o’clock noon and 
2 o’clock on Monday next the time on 
the pending amendment of the Senator 
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from Oregon be equally divided between 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]; that 
at 2 o’clock the Senate proceed to vote 
upon the amendment, provided no 
amendment or amendments to the pend- 
ing amendment have, in the meanwhile, 
been offered and are pending; that if 
an amendment or amendments to the 
pending amendment have been offered, 
the time for debate on such amendment 
or amendments be limited to 20 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the mover of any 
such amendment and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], and that no 
amendment or substitute may be offered 
to the pending amendment which is not 
germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? . 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I want it to be very clear in the 
Recorp that the junior Senator from 
Oregon is ready to vote on his first 
amendment at any time today or Mon- 
day or any other time, but, in order to 
cooperate in expediting what appears to 
be the earliest possible vote on the 
amendment, I shall be very glad to join 
with the majority leader in the unani- 
mous-consent request. For future refer- 
ence, however, because my colleagues 
know my general position respecting 
unanimous-consent agreements fixing a 
time to vote which, as a general matter 
of policy, I think are not advisable, I 
wish to make a statement. 

I should much prefer that the Senate 
proceed in the regular course and vote 
when debate ends on a particular issue, 
and not fix the time to vote by a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. But in view 
of the fact that my amendments are in- 
volved, I conceive it would be very unco- 
operative and unfair of me to let my 
general attitude toward unanimous-con- 
sent agreements prevail as against my 
own amendments. Therefore, I will go 
along with the unanimous-consent re- 


quest, although I had hoped the Senate 


could vote on my first amendment this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? $ 

‘Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, so there 
will be no misunderstanding with respect 
to which amendment is involved, I won- 
der if the distinguished majority leader 
will specify for the Recorp that the re- 
quest relates to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon offered on Febru- 
ary 27, 1951, designated by the letter 
D.“ I make that suggestion so there 
will be no question respecting which 
amendment is involved. I wonder if the 
majority leader will accept that modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I accept that 
modification. 

Mr. WHERRY. I make that sugges- 
tion, because the Senator from Oregon 
has offered other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say the Recorp shows that 
‘the pending question is on agreeing to 
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the amendment lettered “D,” offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. If that is 
so, my point is taken care of. I simply 
wanted to make absolutely certain that 
every Senator was aware of what amend- 
ment was to be voted upon. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the unanimous- 
consent agreement is entered into, as I 
hope it will be, rule XVIII of the Senate 
will not be affected; that is, it will still 
continue in effect, will it not? Under 
the rule any Senator who desires to move 
to separate the various parts of amend- 
ment designated “D” may do so, in order 
that a vote may be taken on the various 
parts individually? Is that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. 
Chair is advised that adoption of the 
request will not affect that rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment des- 
ignated “D” is really a bloc of amend- 
ments, and if any Senator desires to 
move to have a vote on individual parts 
of the amendment he can do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Les. 
The rule will be preserved. 

Mr. WHERRY. That can be done un- 
der rule XVIII, in spite of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arizona that the Senate 
enter into the proposed agreement? 
The Chair hears none, and the request 
is agreed to. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calender day of Mon- 
day, March 5, 1951, between the hours of 
12 o’clock noon and 2 p. m., debate on the 
pending amendments (lettered D!“) pro- 
posed by Mr. Morse on March 1 to the bill 
(S. 1) to provide for the common defense 
by establishing a universal training program, 
and for other purposes, shall be divided 
equally and controlled, respectively, by Mr. 
Morse and Mr. RUSSELL; that at the hour of 
2 p. m. the Senate proceed to vote without 
further debate upon the said amendments, 
provided that no amendment or amendments 
thereto have been proposed in the mean- 
time; that in the event an amendment or 
amendments have been proposed thereto, de- 
bate on any such amendment or amendments 
shall be limited to 20 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
mover of any such amendment and Mr. Rus- 
SEL: Provided, That no amendment shall be 
received that is not germane to the subject 
matter of the said amendment, 


Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. As I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Utah (Mr. War- 
KINs] desires to make a statement. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to yield to him for a period 
of approximately 20 minutes, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Utah is recognized for 
15 or 20 minutes. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as I 
understood, the request was that I be rec- 
ognized for approximately 20 minutes, 
I hope I shall not be cut off simply be- 
cause the Chair misunderstood the re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was in error, and the correction 
will be made. 


PROPOSED RENUNCIATION BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE 1947 ITALIAN 
PEACE TREATY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
1947 Treaty of Peace with Italy is a trap. 
It should be scrapped. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 
stripped Italy of the means of self- 
defense. It prevents effective Italian 
participation in the program for defense 
against aggression. 

We were told in 1947 that prompt rati- 
fication of the Italian Peace Treaty 
would open the door for the quick admis- 
sion of Italy to the United Nations. 
Those who held out that hope for the 
future had their eyes closed to reality. 
The door for Italy’s admission to the 
United Nations has been blocked by a 
Russian veto. Four times Italy has ap- 
plied for UN membership; four times 
Russia has vetoed that application. 

The proponents of the Italian Peace 
Treaty admitted when the treaty was 
under debate in this body that it was not 
a good treaty. They insisted, however, 
that it was the best we could hope to get. 
The President himself announced that 
it would be a great misfortune and a 
heavy blow to our country’s leadership 
in world affairs if the Senate were to 
withhold approval of the treaty. 

The developments of recent years are 
such that it is now detrimental to our 
country’s leadership in world affairs not 
to denounce the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Three years ago, when the Italian 
Peace Treaty was brought before the 
Senate for ratification, I was one of a 
little group of Senators who opposed the 
administration and its bipartisan for- 
eign policy friends in their drive for 
quick approval of the Italian treaty and 
also the treaties with Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. When the matter was 
brought to a vote, I was one of ten who 
voted against ratification. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate 
on June 5, 1947, I spoke out against rati- 
fication. The reasons I urged then 
against ratification of the treaty apply 
with equal force today in a move to 
vacate and denounce the treaty. 

With the indulgence of the Senate I 
shall read a part of that argument, as 
recorded on page 6398 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 5: 


REASONS FOR VOTE 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I summarize 
some of the reasons, among many others 
which might be urged, why I shall vote 
against ratification: 

First. The treaties are premature. The 
European situation is so complex and con- 
fused that it is practically impossible to do 
justice and adhere to reason in a piecemeal 
fashion. What will be done in the German 
and Austrian Peace Treaties will have a pro- 
‘found effect on all the Axis satellites as well 
as the Allied countries. The significance of 
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the deliberations and negotiations respecting 
treaties with Germany and Austria will over- 
shadow all that is done now. Postponement 
of action on the treaties now being con- 
sidered will strengthen our hand in these 
later negotiations. The events in Hungary 
are strong and urgent reasons why the peace 
with Italy and the satellite countries should 
not be ratified at this time, 
VIOLATES ATLANTIC CHARTER 

Second. The Italian treaty violates every 
principle of the Atlantic Charter. The fact 
that all the representatives of the Allied Na- 
tions had a hand in drafting the treaty does 
not give it any special virtue. The action 
only reveals how far the Allied Nations have 
departed from the high ideals with which 
they are supposed to have fought the war. 


INCONSISTENT WITH AID PROGRAM 


Third. The Italian treaty is totally incon- 
sistent with the announced purpose of the 
United States in extending aid to Greece and 
Turkey when in furtherance thereof we send 
$400,000,000 to aid those countries in 
strengthening their economic and military 
forces to prevent Communist aggression from 
within and without. In the Italian treaty 
we render Italy helpless to repel outside ag- 
gression, and saddle her with economic servi- 
tude. It is doubtful that the military forces 
we have allowed her are sufficient even to 
maintain order in case of a Communist up- 
rising. The very terms of the treaty requir- 
ing the leveling of fortifications, the limit on 
modern weapons, and the size of the forces 
allowed, are ample proof that this is true. 

Figuratively speaking, we expect Italy to 
defend herself with bows and arrows against 
rockets and atomic bombs and weapons un- 
dreamed of which the cunning of man will 
yet invent. 


DENIES SELF-PRESERVATION 


Mr. President, the first right of every 
human being born into this world is the 
right of self-preservation. Who gave the 
prerogative to the Allies to deprive the Italian 
people of this God-given right? 

ITALIANS IN DESPERATE SITUATION 

That liberty-loving Italians face a des- 
perate situation, with Tito and Stalin glaring 
at them across an undefended border only 
a few short miles away, should be apparent 
to Americans, but it seems to make very 
little impression here. We say, “Let them 
rely on the United Nations,” an organiza- 
tion we know, to our regret, is now totally 
impotent. 

It might help us to recall that in order 
to defend ourselves against the only poten- 
tial enemy in sight—an enemy separated 
from us by two oceans and some 3,000 miles 
away from the heart of our homeland—we 
are asked to appropriate over $11,000,000,000, 
and a commission of able men are urging 
us to adopt a universal military training 
program to cost $1,750,000,000 annually. 
Who is that potential enemy, may I ask? 
It is the same one that faces undefended 
Italy. 


I have been quoting from the speech 
I made in June 1947. Of course, we are 
all aware of the fact that there has been 
a vast change for the worse since that 
time, and that the appropriations are 
immensely greater than they were then. 
I continue the quotation: 

Mr. President, I feel impelled to say that 


we shall live to regret a ratification of these 
treaties. 


It appears from recent press reports 
that at least one of the 79 Senators who 
voted in favor of ratification of the 
Italian Peace Treaty in 1947 now thinks 
the Italian treaty should be denounced. 


MARCH 2 


According to press reports he has writ- 
ten a letter to the Secretary of State sug- 
gesting that the United States either 
withdraw from or denounce the treaty. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
my friend and colleague, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Henry CaO LODGE, JR., to the ranks of 
the ten who originally had misgivings 
about the 1947 Treaty of Peace with 
Italy. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter addressed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the Secretary of 
State be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WATKINS. In connection with 
the letter addressed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the Secretary of State, 
I also ask to have printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks an article regarding 
the Senator's letter, taken from the 
5 Inquirer of February 19, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield, ; 

Mr. WHERRY, Is the list of those 
who opposed the treaty also included in 
the insertion? . 

Mr. WATKINS, That is not included 
in the insertion, but I could give the 
Senator the names. e 

Mr. WHERRY, I should like to. have 
them. 

Mr, WATKINS. The Senators who 
voted “nay,” according to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, were Bridges, Dworshak, 
Eastland, Langer, McCarran, Malone, 
O' Daniel, Watkins, Wherry, and Brooks, 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY HAS MADE IT IMPOS- 

SIBLE FOR ITALY TO TAKE STEPS TO EFFECTIVELY 

DEFEND HERSELF—IT NOW PREVENTS ITALY 

FROM CONTRIBUTING TO THE DEFENSE OF 

WESTERN EUROPE í 

Mr. WATKINS. I may interpolate 
here in my prepared statement that is 
the very thing we are now discussing— 
the number of troops we should have, the 
size of the Army we should authorize. 
Incidental to that we would have to 
know what help we are going to receive 
from our allies. So the question of the 
Italian treaty and of whether we are go- 
ing to allow it to stand is important in 
the very discussion now taking place in 
the Senate on the pending measure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order to make the 
argument indelibly clear will the distin- 
guished Senator say now for the Recorp 


what Italy can do to make a contribu- 


tion, and what she is restricted from do- 


ing because of the treaty? 
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Mr. WATKINS; <= can answer only in 
round figures. If the Senator will wait, 
I think I shall bring that out in my 
statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Section 4 of the 
treaty of peace with Italy demilitarized 
her borders and placed a severe limita- 


tion on the size of her armed forces. 


Italy's Army and frontier guard together 
were limited to 185,000. In the case of a 
country needing so much defense as Italy 
needs, and being in the position she is 
in, on the borders of a Communist state 
with other Communist states close by, it 
seems to me that that was a limitation 
which now places Italy in a practically 
helpless position before a Russian Com- 
munist onslaught, There were also other 
limitations. 

Article 63 of the treaty, together with 
annex XIII-B, provides that military 
training shall not be given to more than 
the 250,000 Italians in the army, frontier 
guard, and constabulary. 

Section 5 of the treaty with Italy places 
severe limitations on the Italian Air 
Force. It limits the number of planes to 
350 and air force personnel to 25,000 
effectives. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. One of the arguments 
to which I have listened for the past 2 
weeks is that, if we are tc have a de- 
fense in Western Europe, we must build 
the morale of the Western European 
countries. In view of the restrictions 
contained in the treaty, does the Sena- 
tor feel that we are building the morale 
‘of the Italian people to any great ex- 
tent, so that they would come to the 
defense of the North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries, or even to their own defense, in 
the event an invasion were made by a 
powerful enemy? 

Mr. WATKINS. I would say the mo- 
rale would be at the lowest possible 
point, because, by reason of the treaty, 
to which many of them objected but 
which they were practically forced to 
sign, they would know that they could 
never make any effective defense them- 
selves, so long as the treaty stands. The 
fact of the matter is—I have this infor- 
mation on very good authority, although 
I cannot absolutely vouch for its accu- 
racy—that they have not even armed to 
the extent to which the treaty permits 
them, because their morale is so low; 
and because today conditions are such 
that they are not in a position to do very 
much. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the United States of America will 
have to carry Italy’s share of the defense 
burden, unless the treaty is abrogated 
and set aside. Even now we cannot even 
put men in Italy, we can do nothing, at 
least within the mainland of Italy, un- 
less the treaty is set aside. We had our 
troops there at the time the treaty 
was ratified, and within 90 days we 
withdrew them, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty. So the 
Italians themselves have not very 
much incentive to become active in 
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their own defense, although they 
have a million men of combat age who 
could constitute a large military force. 
If they could thus utilize their own men, 
there could be a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number of men from the 
United. States who would have to be 
sent there to take their place, provided 
the present policy of the administration 
were carried out. I hope it will not be. 
I hope we shall face this matter realis- 
tically, and that we will succeed in get- 
ting the Europeans, including the Ital- 
jans, to do everything they can to 
defend themselves. It should be re- 
membered that Italy had more than a 
million men under arms in World War 
II and can probably do as well or better 
in the future. 

I have always felt that the treaty was 
never fair to Italy. Neither is it fair 
to us; and the same reasons we are urg~ 
ing now against it were valid at the 
time it was made. The arguments made 
then have the same validity now. 

Section 3 of the peace treaty severely 
limits the Italian Navy. Total personnel 
is fixed at 25,000 officers and men, The 
training of additional Navy personnel is 


prohibited. Italy is prohibited from con- 
structing, acquiring, or replacing battle- 


ships, aircraft carriers, submarines, and 

various other types of naval craft to re- 

place those of which she was stripped by 
the terms of the treaty. 

As will be recalled, Russia got :nost of 
the Italian battleships, the fighting force 
which Italy had on the seas. They went 
to Russia, with many other things, in- 
cluding reparations, as I shall point out. 

Article 46 of the treaty of peace pro- 
vides that the treaty’s naval, military, 
and air clauses are to remain in effect 
until modified by agreement between the 
Allied and associated powers and Italy 
or by agreement between the United Na- 
tions Security Council and Italy, after 
Italy becomes a member of the United 
Nations. 

Articles 51, 52, and 53 place severe 
limitations on the kinds of arms Italy 
may acquire, manufacture, and possess. 
Article 54 limits Italy to 200 heavy and 
medium tanks. 

I should like to ask those who are con- 
sidering the terms of the pending bill, 
and are familiar with the appropriations 
we have already made and the addi- 
tional ones which are to be made, how 
far 200 heavy and medium tanks would 
go in the defense, under modern condi- 
tions. 

Soviet Russia was one of the allied and 
associated powers. Is there anyone so 
foolish as to believe that Russia will 
agree to any modification which will al- 
low Italy to increase her military 
strength? 

Soviet Russia sits on the Security 
Council of the UN. In that capacity she 
enjoys the so-called veto power. Even 
if Italy were to be admitted to the 
United Nations, is there anyone so fool- 
ish as to believe Russia would not block 
any move to increase the size of the 
armed forces of Italy? 

THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY HAS WEAKENED THE 
ECONOMY OF ITALY AND HAS STRENGTHENED 
THE ECONOMY OF THE FORCES OF COMMUNISM 
Part VI of the treaty forced Italy to 

pay $365,000,000 in reparations. Of this 
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$100,000,600 went to the Soviet Union in 
the form of industrial production and 
raw materials. 

I am quite sure Russia is collecting 
those reparations, and they are all being 
used to build up her war potential. The 
Italians have some wonderful industries, 
great industries. They know how to 
build planes, tanks, guns, ships, and 
other munitions of war, and we may be 
sure that Russia is collecting in full un- 
der the clauses of the treaty to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not care to inter- 
rupt the distinguished Senator's address, 
since he is making a very forceful state- 
ment, but I should like to ask one ques- 
tion. The Senator suggested that the 
Italian people have many industries 
and are doing a great work in promot- 
ing others. Have not the United States 
taxpayers helped those industries to do 
the kind of things the Senator has been 
referring to, and are not the products of 
the different plants in many instances 
going to Russia to build up Russia’s po- 
tential, and will they not at some time in 
the future be used against the United 
States of America? 

Mr. WATKINS. In response to the 
Senator’s question I may say that not 
only is Italy paying the reparations ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty, but 
apparently she entered into a trade pact 
with Russia in 1949 under which she has 
been sending Russia numerous manu- 
factured articles, commodities, and what 
not, which could be used and probably 
would be used as war potentials. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Were not some of the fac- 
tories which are producing war materials 
going to Russia financed by the ECA 
under the Marshall plan? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am informed that 
they were. In fact, in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 28, 1951, there 
appeared a news story from Rome giv- 
ing an account of what is being done. 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Star be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
with a brief introductory statement by 
me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
connection with this matter I took the 
precaution to contact the State De- 
partment, and to have the ECA called, 
and while I do not have the reply in 
writing, the answer from the State De- 
partment was that the story contained 
in the Star relates to an ECA matter. 
They simply brushed it off. 

The reply from the ECA desk was, “Of 
course Italians are sending these things 
over under the Russian-Italian trade 
agreement, and it is a good thing for 
Italy. Italy gets back metals which they 
need in their economy.” 
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Anyone who took the time to read the 
article I am having printed in the REC- 
orp would discover what they are send- 
ing. For instance, it states: 

The ECA-aided plants are supposed to 
deliver $1,275,000 worth of 5-ton electric 
cranes, a total of 25 at $51,000 each. They 
are also supposed to produce for Russia a 
still unsettled number of larger 7,5-ton 
cranes at $76,800 each. 

* . . . * 

The Soviets have ordered $6,500,000 worth 
of these 500-kilowatt stations. 


Earlier in the article it is stated: 

The largest order is for thermal power 
stations to ease Russia’s fuel position. This 
is a field in which Italy, with ECA aid, has 
made great strides and the Russians are 
ready to capitalize on it. 

Another rushed Italian order for the 
U. S. S. R. is 10 deep-sea tugboats con- 
structed at the Viareggio shipyards of the 
Dante Itoryz plant. The tugs whose keels 
were laid last June will be loaded aboard 
Soviet freighters and shipped east this 
month. 

Mr. President, that tells a part of the 
story. The whole article will reveal 
what is being done. As I understand 
this is in addition to the reparations 
coming under the trade agreement. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator has com- 
mented on the conversations he had with 
the State Department and with the ECA 
about the situation which exists under 
which the ECA financed factories in 
Italy which are sending war materials 
to Russia. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether in those conversations 
there was exhibited any interest, either 
by the State Department or the ECA, as 
to the position of the American tax- 
payer, the heavily burdened American 
taxpayer? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not believe that 
entered into the discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 20 min- 
utes of the Senator from Utah have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah be permitted 
10 more minutes to conclude his state- 
ment, if that is agreeable to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. It certainly is not objec- 
tionable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
took no reparations from Italy. Russia 
and her satellites took all they could get. 
The United States later poured vast 
quantities of economic assistance into 
Italy to help her recover. Russia and 
her satellites contributed nothing. Rus- 
sian stooges fomented strikes and indus- 
trial trouble in an effort to block re- 
covery. The treaty gave up Italian coal 
and Italian electric power to the forces 
of communism. It committed Italian 
labor to work and produce for the forces 
of communism. 

These, together with other economic 
provisions, helped retard Italian recov- 
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ery, and thereby contributed to the post- 
war economic plight of Western Europe. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I desire to compli- 
ment the Senator from Utah for his 
vote against the ratification of the so- 
called Italian Peace Treaty, against 
which only 10 Seuators voted. To my 
mind the Italian Peace Treaty, so-called, 
was one of the most stupid actions to 
which our Government has ever been a 
party. I believe no one who is familiar 
with the facts can keep from hanging his 
head in shame when he thinks of our 
part in that action, and reflects that it 
was through pressure that the treaty 
was ratified. Time has proved the truth 
of what the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from New Hampshire said at 
the time they opposed the ratification. 

I am very happy that I was one of the 
10 Senators who not only voted against 
the ratification of the treaty, but spoke 
against it. In my opinion, the Senator 
from Utah performed a very outstand-+ 
ing, patriotic act when he cast his vote 
and when he raised his voice in the Sen- 
ate against the ratification of that treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was not able to vote 
against the ratification of that treaty, 
because I was not a Member of the Sen- 
ate at that time, but I should like the 
Senate to know that if any action can 
now be taken by the group of Senators 
who were opposed to the treaty to re- 
pudiate it, they have an additional 
friend in the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
yield further, we are now talking about 
committing American troops, and about 
how much of a ground force can be con- 
tributed by Italy. A short time ago a 
story appeared in one of the great news- 
papers of Rome saying that there is a 
strong possibility that Italy might fur- 
nish six divisions instead of four, if it 
were not for the treaty which the Sena- 
tor from Utah is discussing. That is 
one of the most controlling arguments 
the Senator has made this afternoon. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator, 
and if setting aside this treaty would 
ease the burden of all the other parties 
to the treaty, I think it should be done. 
That is why I am urging that whatever 
steps the United States could take to 
abrogate or denounce the treaty, what- 
ever the proper legal term may be, in 
conjunction with the other parties to it, 
should be taken. 

I understand Russia will object, but 
Russia has been objecting to the Italian 
Nation becoming a member of the United 
Nations. In my opinion, since it was not 
actually written in the Charter in ex- 
plicit terms that Italy should become a. 
member of the UN, it seems to me a 
renunciation of the Italian treaty is one 
step which should be taken, and we 
should know now whether we are to fol- 
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low that kind of a policy. It may have 
some bearing on the number of young 
men we are going to call up for our 
Armed Forces, if we are to reach into 
the homes and take 18-year-old boys, 
or 17-year-olds, or 16-year-olds, as may 
possibly be done. 

The problems under our foreign pol- 
icy are progressive. One day we are 
asked to do one thing, and we are told 
that to do it would cure the problem. 
The next day we are confronted with 
something else. It is a question of going 
into it step by step. If one cure is not 
effective, the demand is made that we 
try something new. Mr. President, I 
say we should get rid of this treaty. We 
should get rid of it by whatever means 
may be necessary to bring about its 
abrogation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think it is next to 
stupid to stand by and allow Italy to 
become a member of the North Atlantic 
Pact and at the same time tie her hands 
with this ridiculous treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am glad to hear 
the Senator from Rhode Island make 
the statement. It is one of the argu- 
ments I used against ratification of the 
Atlantie Pact. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. ? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think thè state- 
ment made by the distinguished Séna- 
tor from Rhode Island is very apt. I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to the fact that the same state- 
ment was made when the treaty was 
ratified, at a time when terrific pressure, 
generated by the State Department, 
came from the country generally, in an 
effort to force the Senate into line on 
this issue. In spite of the fact that some 
of us stood up on the floor of the Senate 
and told the truth as to what was occur- 
ring, sufficient pressure was brought to 
force many of those who were opposed 
to the treaty to withdraw their opposi- 
tion, in the face of the force and pres- 
sure which came from very definite 
sources. One of the most stupid things 
the United States has done—and it has 
done a great many stupid things—was, 
for example, to agree to distribute the 
Italian navy among Russia and various 
satellite countries. 

Only the other day a representative 
of the Department of State invited Sen- 
ators to go to Norfolk, Va., to witness 
the transfer of United States naval ves- 
sels to Italy. Why were we transferring 
the vessels to Italy? Because we had in 
the years past forced Italy to give up 
her navy. We divided it among her 
enemies. 

Mr. President, much could be said and 
written about the utter stupidity—and 
it is kind to call it stupidity, because 
it could be called by another name—of 
our policy with respect to Italy. I am 
glad that the Senator from Utah is ex- 
posing some of it today. ; 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WATKINS. I should like first to 
reply to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Then I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, as I remember, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire made a very 
convincing speech at the time the treaty 
was before the Senate for ratification. 
At the time I was a new Member of this 
body. I had been a Member of the Sen- 
ate for only 5 months. I was very much 
impressed with what he said at the time, 
and began to study more deeply what 
had happened. I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a bad treaty, that we 
would live to see the day when we would 
regret having made the treaty, and that 
some day we would want to set it aside. 

Mr. President, I do not feel very happy 
in being in the position of being able 
to say, “I told you so.” So much that 
is wrong has been done in the name of 
the treaty, so much ground has been 
lost, and so much strength has been 
added to our enemies, that no one can 
very well rejoice. As the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri said yesterday, our 
powers of prophecy appear to be much 
stronger than our powers of persuasion, 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho is happy that the Recorp shows 
him to be one of the 10 Senators 
who, despite tremendous pressure, voted 
against the ratification of the peace 
treaty with Italy. He was subsequently 
subjected to much criticism because of 
his opposition. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to the fact that 
in the current discussions before many 
of our committees of the questions of 
foreign policy and manpower it is fre- 
quently pointed out by witnesses that 


Congress lacks qualification as an au-. 


thority to pass upon some of the issues 
involved. The peace treaty with Italy 
was ratified on June 5, 1947. I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that at the time a distinguished Ameri- 
can, General Marshall, was serving as 


Secretary of State, and another distin-. 


guished American, General Eisenhower, 
was serving as Chief of Staff of the De- 
partment of the Army. These gentle- 
men are two of the so-called authorities 
who are currently appearing before com- 
mittees of the Senate and pointing out 
and recommending what should be done 
because it is assumed that Congress 
lacks the ability and foresight to act 
forthrightly in considering some of the 
problems. 

So I suppose we should continue to 
abdicate our prerogatives as Members of 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment and accept the recommendations 
of men like Marshall and Eisenhower. 
Admittedly, they are great Americans. 
However, they are probably no better 
qualified today to point out what should 
be done, in the face of existing condi- 
tions, than they were in June 1947, at 
which time they were presumably in 
favor of ratification of the Italian peace 
treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
commenting on what the Senator from 
Idaho has said, I understand that the 
Chief of Staff and the State Department, 
among others, are very much embar- 
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rassed by present developments. Some 
newspapers, in commenting on the let- 
ter which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lope! sent to the State De- 
partment, said that there was a belief 
in Washington that the State Depart- 
ment itself was inducing or inviting 
action on the part of others to call the 
situation to the attention of the coun- 
try. I do not know whether I am accu- 
rately informed. I believe there is some 
substance to it. I can see why it would 
be embarrassing. It would be embar- 
rassing to go to the people of the 
United States, especially the fathers and 
mothers of 18-year-old boys, and say to 
them, “Your boys must be called upon 
to serve in the Armed Forces. They 
must be taken away from their homes 
in their early youth and put into the 
Armed Forces and sent into battle.” 
Some of them, Mr. President, have been 
sent into battle only a few days after 
they were taken into the Armed Forces. 
It happened only recently. It would be 
embarrassing to go to the people and 
tell them that it must be done, with a 
treaty staring them in the face under 
which the Italian people cannot defend 
themselves because of a prior act of ours. 
As I recall, the treaty was advised and 
consented to by General Eisenhower and 
by the State Departmert, under Secre- 
tary Marshall. It was recommended by 
them. General Eisenhower and General 
Marshall are great men, and I have pro- 
found respect for them. In this instance, 
however, experience demonstrates that 
no one is infallible. It shows that all of 
us make mistakes. It may be that in 
the Senate, as in some other places in 
the United States, there are some per- 
sons of intelligence and good judgment 
in addition to those in the Military 
Establishment and in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. Apparently my time 
is about to expire, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to finish 
my remarks. I ask that I be allotted 
whatever time it may take to finish my 
remarks. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if my col- 
league will permit me, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Utah proceed for 10 minutes. If at 
the end of that time he has not satis- 
factorily concluded his remarks, I know 
his additional requirements will be satis- 
fied. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kindness of the Senator 
from Washington, and I am grateful to 
him. I also wish to point out that when 
the Senate convened today I was the 
first Senator to be recognized before the 
quorum call, but I could not proceed at 
that time and I had not finished before 
we had a quorum because routine busi- 
ness had not been concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). Is 
there obsection to the request of the 
Senator from Washington that the Sen- 
ator from Utah be recognized for 10 
minutes? 

The Chair hears none, and the Sena- 
tor may proceed, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to point out that it is not 
so much a question of foresight and 
judgment on the part of those who were 
in the State Department and in the 
Army in June, 1947, but the experience 
we have had should focus attention 
upon the fact that there are no so- 
called infallible authorities, and that 
there is little justification for criticisms 
directed at Congress when Members of 
Congress take the position that they 
have a responsibility to pass upon some 
of the questions involved, rather than 
surrendering abjectly and taking the 
recommendations of persons in the ex- 
ecutive department. I think that is a 
Point which should be stressed. 

Mr. WATKINS, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. I believe Congress has 
a responsibility. No matter how great 
the pressures may become, Congress 
must still exercise its best judgment, 
We must not be overpowered by the ar- 
gument that we must accept the recom- 
mendations or take the word of the mil- 
itary authorities because the question 
under c:ccussion deals with a military 
subject. As a matter of fact, it is po- 
litical. There are international compli- 
cations and implications in all these 
measures. Even the arms bill which 
we are now debating, and will probably 
later pass, has foreign implications. It 
has implications which affect the entire 
world. It is the job of Congress to look 
into those things. We should not be in- 
timidated, and I am sure we will not be 
intimidated, by the opinions of minds 
which are supposed by some to be great- 
er than ours, 

THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY OPENED THE DOOR FOR 
A COMMUNIST PUSH IN ITALY—IT IMPEDES 
EFFECTIVE ANTI-COMMUNIST POLICING AND 
THE MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 
It was common knowledge throughout 

the world at the time the proposed treaty 

of peace with Italy was under discussion 
in this body that a strong Communist 
fifth column was at work in Italy. 

There were rumors that in the north 

these forces were equipped with tanks 

and other heavy equipment. 


Warning after warning was expressed 
on this floor that ratification of the 
treaty and the withdrawal of our forces 
before the Italian Government could 
strengthen itself and create an adequate 
police force would open the way for the 
Communists in Italy. 

Article 73 of the treaty required the 
withdrawal of all allied forc2s in Italy 
within $0 days after the treaty went into 
effect. Other provisions restricted the 
size and the type of equipment to be pro- 
vided to the Italian constabulary. 

Allied forces had scarcely left Italy be- 
fore the Communists came into the open 
with their drive to take over. Only a 
superhuman effort on the part of the 
Italian people, with considerable finan- 
cial and other help from the United 
States and its Italian-American citizens, 
prevented Italy from falling into the 
Communist fold. Until the restrictive 
provisions of the peace treaty are re- 
voked, the government of Italy will con- 
tinue to be handicapped in its efforts to 
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build up its domestic security and carry 

its fair share of the load in defense of 

Western Europe and the free nations of 

the world. 

I join with the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore] in saying that the 
Italian people are ready and willing, 
and no doubt will come forward with 
additional divisions if the restrictions 
upon them are removed and they can 
honorably do so. The Italian-Ameri- 
cans in this country have shown what 
they can do by their progress in the arts 
and sciences, in education and in indus- 
try, and by fighting with us as Americans 
when we have had to fight. I have great 
respect for them and their loyalty to the 
cause for which we are all working. 

THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY WAS A CONTRADIC- 
TION OF OUR SOLEMN PROMISES TO THE 
ITALIAN PEOPLE—IT VIOLATED THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Time and again our leaders appealed 
to the Italian people to overthrow their 
Fascist leaders and join the fight against 
the Axis Powers. We all remember with 
what high hopes those appeals were 
made, and how elated we and the other 
free peoples of the world were when the 
Italians responded. In return we prom- 
ised them a just and fair peace. 

The Italian people responded by over- 
throwing Mussolini and his pro-Nazi 
Fascists, and on October 13, 1943, Italy 
declared war on Germany. 

On July 14, 1945, Italy announced 
that she was at war with Japan. That 
was 1 month before our so-called ally, 
Soviet Russia, declared herself at war 
with Japan. 

The treaty of peace with Italy ordered 
territorial concessions and changed 
Italy’s boundaries without consulting 
the people concerned. This was a direct 
contradiction of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The provisions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty are characterized by an attitude 
of harshness which we were led into 
by those who were overwhelmed by a de- 
sire to “cooperate” with Soviet Russia. 
The treaty was negotiated in the balmy 
days when our leadership was under the 
impression that Soviet Russia was a 
peace-loving democracy. With that 
policy I never could bring myself into 
agreement, 

I suggest that the United States to- 
gether with the other nations of the 
free world immediately withdraw from 
and denounce the Italian Peace Treaty 
of 1947. This should be accompanied 
by a call for a new conference to draft a 
new treaty more nearly in accord with 
the realities of the world situation. 

The Italian treaty was premature. It 
was a serious mistake in the beginning 
and now is the proper time to have it 
set aside. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In his remarks 
the Senator from Utah referred to the 
fact that several naval craft were given 
to Russia under the terms of the treaty. 
I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that 20 naval craft, including the 
largest warship which Italy had, were 
transferred to the Russians at that time. 
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That was in June of 1947, when there 
should have been a proper recognition of 
the international situation which exist- 
ed at the time. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exutsir 1 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcrerary: Under the terms of 
the Italian Peace Treaty the Italian Army 
is limited to 185,000, and stringent limita- 
tions are put on military training and on the 
development of the Italian Navy and Air 
Force. 

These limitations will certainly hamper 
Italy’s capacity to contribute to the armed 
forces being set up under the Atlantic Pact. 
This is bad for Italy and bad for the other 
nations who are members of the Atlantic 
Pact, including the United States. Surely, 
it is in the interests of the United States 
fcr American manpower not to have to carry 
an undue load of combat, and in the narrow- 
est sense, therefore, we have an interest in 
enabling Italy to participate as completely 
as possible. 

Obviously, the conditions which existed at 
the time the Italian Peace Treaty was con- 
cluded no longer apply. The idea that Italy 
could possibly be a threat to the peace— 
which is implicit in the treaty—is today 
clearly absurd. On the contrary, Italy would 
be a great help toward the maintenance of 
peace. The provision in article 46 envisag- 
ing Italian membership in the United Na- 
tions has been completely nullified by the 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the question of withdrawing from or 
denouncing the Italian Peace Treaty be- 
comes extremely pressing. Will you please 
advise me, therefore, what steps can be taken 
in order to end the present highly unfor- 
tunate and unjust situation caused by the 
existence of the so-called Italian Peace 
Treaty? 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY Casor LODGE, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


Exuistr 2 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
February 19, 1951] 
LODGE ASKS SCRAPPING or ITALIAN PEACE 
TREATY 


WASHINGTON, February 18.—Senator Henry 
Casor Lonce,. JR., Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, urged today that the United States 
take steps to scrap the Italian peace treaty 
and permit Italy to build up her armed forces 
against the threat of Red aggression, 


QUESTION STUDIED 


In a letter to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Lobo said it had become extremely 
pressing for this country to consider with- 
drawing from or denouncing the treaty, co- 
signed with Russie, which limits Italy's army 
to 185,000 men. 

Thcre were some indications diplomatic 
Officials already were studying the question 
and that his letter had been written with 
their knowledge and encouragement. 

Acheson charged last week that the Com- 
munist satellites of Rumania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria had violated peace-treaty limita- 
tions on the size of their armed forces. 

This charge is closely linked with the Ital- 
lan treaty question because all four of the 
countries were former Axis Nations and their 
treaties were drafted simultaneously in 1946 
by the United States, Russia, Britain, and 
France. 

CALLED NULLIFIED 


Loan said Russia had already completely 
nullified the Italian treaty by refusing to go 
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through with a promise ‘to admit Italy to 
the United Nations. Moreover, he said, the 
conditions which existed when the treaty 
was signed no longer apply. 

“The idea that Italy could possibly be a 
threat to the peace—which is implicit in 
the treaty—is today clearly absurd,” he said. 

Loben said the stringent limitations on 
Italian armed forces “will certainly hamper 
Italy's capacity to contribute” to the uni- 
fied Atlantic Pact defense force being created 
under Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


UNITED STATES INTEREST CITED 


“This is bad for Italy and bad for other 
nations who are members of the Atlantic 
Pact, including the United States,” he said. 
“Surely it is in the interests of the United 
States for American manpower not to have 
to carry an undue load of combat and in 
the narrowest sense, therefore, we have an 
interest in enabling Italy to participate as 
completely as possible.” 

The Italian treaty provides for an army of 
185,000, a navy of 25,000 men, and an air 
force of 200 fighter planes, but no bombers. 

These limitations have been observed, de- 
spite Italy's entry into the Atlantic Pact. 

On the other hand, United States officials 
estimate that Rumania has 275,000 men 
under arms instead of the 138,000 authorized 
in her treaty, and Bulgaria 190,000 instead 
of the authorized 65,500. 

The United States is particularly concerned 
about military build-up in the Russian satel- 
lites because of the fear that it may fore- 
shadow an attack on neighboring Yugoslavia. 


ExRIrr 3 
ECA Am To ITALY GOING DIRECTLY To RUSSIA 


I am advised informally that the recent 
stories in the press regarding the delivery 
of electric cranes, electric kilowatt stations, 
and tugboats to Russia by Italian factories 
are true. 

These deliveries are being made pursuant 
to an Italian-Russian trade agreement of 
1949 which was made with the knowledge of 
the United States Government. 

Under this agreement Italy will receive 
in exchange for the manufactured items re- 
ferred to, certain supplies of minerals and 
ores, badly needed in Italy. Among these 
are manganese and copper. 

The facts of the story pointing out that 
ECA-aided factories are sending manufac- 
tured products to Russia therefore are true. 
The question in this exchange of material 
with Russia is: Was Russia the only prac- 
ticable source of supply for the materials 
needed by Italy? 


From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 28, 1951] 

ECA-AIDED FACTORIES IN ITALY SPEEDING PROD- 
UCTS For Russta—Sovier Parry ARRIVES To 
Press FOR CRANES AND POWER STATIONS 

(By George Weller) 

Rome, February 28.—Russia wants its new 
tools, subsidized by the American taxpayer, 
delivered right now. 

A Soviet economic party has arrived in 
Genoa to speed up deliveries from Ansaldo 
and Ansaldo Fossati, two factories that the 
Marshall plan has helped to the tune of 
$1,625,000. The former got economic co- 
operation administration dollar aid of $750,- 
000, the latter $875,000. 

The Russian orders—on 24-month con- 
tracts signed in 1949—would ordinarily not 
be delivered until August or September of 
this year. But the Russians want them 
faster—in case of war or blockade this 
summer. 

The Russian orders to be delivered by 
Ansaldo are for electric cranes and thermal 
power stations. One electric crane, deliv- 
ered as a sample, apparently was satisfactory. 
The ECA-aided plants are supposed to de- 
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liver $1,275,000 worth of 5-ton electric cranes, 
a total of 25 at $51,000 each. They are also 
supposed to produce for Russia a still unset- 
tled number of larger 7.5-ton cranes at 
$76,800 each. 

The largest order is for thermal power 
stations to ease Russia’s fuel position. This 
is a field in which Italy, with ECA aid, has 
made great strides and the Russians are 
ready to capitalize on it. 

The Soviets have ordered $6,500,000 worth 
of these 500-kilowatt stations—50 stations 
at $130,000 each. The first is to be shipped 
off in a few days. 

Another rushed Italian order for the U. S. 
S. R. is 10 deep-sea tugboats constructed at 
the Viareggio shipyards of the Dante Itoryz 
plant. The tugs whose keels were laid last 
June will be loaded aboard Soviet freighters 
and shipped east this month. 

The Chicago Daily News revealed exclu- 
sively last July that Italy was building nine 
locomotives for Russia at the Marshall plan- 
aided Savigliano plant near Turin. 

This plant having received $980,000 from 
the ECA, was building 60 electric locomotives 
weighing 35 tons each. 

American dollar aid to ECA-outfitted 
plants working on Russian orders is repaid 
by them to the Italian Government in long- 
term payments. Italy then expends the 
American aid in its final lira form on public 
works, easing the burden of the Italian tax- 
payers, 

In a letter dated July 20, 1950, comment- 
ing on this locomotive story Frank Gervasi, 
chief of ECA public relations in Italy, wrote 
the Chicago Daily News Bureau in Rome as 
follows: 

“The locomotives were not ‘partially sub- 
sidized by ERP’ although I suppose this im- 
plication could be drawn from our aid to 
the Savigliano plant, but it seems to be 
stretching the point a bit. 

“The locomotives were built under a trade 
agreement with Russia with raw materials 
furnished by Russia, and are similar to loco- 
motives sold by the United States to a Soviet 
satellite country. 

“All my inquiries lead me to the conclusion 
that they could not possibly have any im- 
portant bearing on the east-west struggle. 
The matter in any case falls within the 
province of the Department of Commerce 
and not ECA.” 

A Washington dispatch dated February 18, 
asserted that Italy had asked the United 
States to speed up delivery of thermo-electric 
plants for Rome, Milan, and Turin. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Willard Thorp was 
said to have promised fast delivery. 

Thus Russia is asking quick delivery of 
thermo-electric plants from Italy at the same 
time Italy is asking similar delivery from 
the United States. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CASE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for a quo- 
rum call be rescinded and that further 
proceedings under the call be suspended, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
address a few remarks to the series of 
amendments which were discussed Tues- 
day afternoon on the floor of the Senate 
by my good friend and distinguished 
colleague on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. 

I am availing myself of this oppor- 
tunity because I feel that I have an 
unbiased point of view in this matter, 

I was unavoidably absent from the 
committee session during which the 
junior Senator from Oregon presented 
and discussed a similar series of amend- 
ments. Therefore, I can say frankly 
that I have no preconceived views in this 
matter, nor do I have a position which 
I previously have taken, and which I 
might feel obligated to maintain. 

In view of my very great respect for 
the views of the junior Senator from 
Oregon, it is with the greatest reluctance 
that I say I find myself in complete dis- 
agreement with practically everything 
he had to say during the course of his 
remarks Tuesday afternoon, 

I might say that the Senator’s remarks 
on Tuesday afternoon carried me back 
to about this time of the year in 1948 
when the Senate of the United States 
was debating the provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948. 

Actually, Mr. President, it might be 
fruitful if we were to take a few mo- 
ments to leaf back through the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and per- 

aps refresh our memories, or perhaps 
be sure that we are all being reasonably 
consistent. 

Time and events have moved rapidly 
in recent years. Since June 1948, when 
the Selective Service Act was before the 
Senate, time has passed with the speed 
of light and events of tragic and disturb- 
ing proportions, which we did not fully 


anticipate two short years ago, now press 


upon us from every side. 

To establish this observation as being 
true, at least in part, and because I seek 
to destroy, if I can, the validity of some 
of the amendments now pending, I wish 
to refer to some contemporary history, 
as authored by the junior Senator from 
Oregon. This will be done without any 
personal prejudice to a very warm friend. 
I do it because an intelligent and con- 
structive solution of America’s man- 
power question is of exceeding impor- 
tance to every citizen and to the future 
welfare, strength, and security of the 
United States of America. My desire 
is to provide the Senator from Oregon, 
other Senators, and citizens generally 
with some realities to think about. My 
greatest hope is that we soon shall come 
to terms on a manpower plan of action 
which will give positive consideration 
to and relief for the requirements of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, his field com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridg- 
way, and every one of their magnificent 
fighting men. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon now has offered an amendment, 
among his other amendments, to con- 
tinue to limit the period of inductee 
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service to 21 months, which was approved 
by the Selective Service Act of 1948. 
This amendment would deny the recom- 
mendation of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to extend the period of training 
and service from 21 to 26 months. 

In 1948 the same question was before 
the Senate. Then, as now, the Senator 
from Oregon was in opposition to the 
position of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He was then, as now, a member of 
that committee. 

Mr. President, I am going to read 
rather briefly from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, June 7, 1948. Dur- 
ing the course of this reading, I ask all 
serious persons only to bear in mind that 
the amendment we are discussing at this 
moment relates to the advisability of re- 
stricting the term of service to 21 
months. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 94, part 6, page 7276, I read as 
follows: 

Mr. Morse. The next amendment I offer, 
Mr. President, refers to page 6, line 23, where 
I propose to strike the number “twenty- 
four“ 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, let me 
say that was the number of months rec- 
ommended by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee— 
and insert in lieu thereof the number 
“twelve.” In other words, I propose that the 
draft shall take men into the armed serv- 
ices for a period of 12 months instead of 24. 

I am satisfied that if the amendment is 
thoroughly studied and all its implications 
are considered, it, too, when we come to a 
vote on it, will be adopted. 

a * * * 0 

In support of this amendment I desire the 
ReEcorp to show these brief remarks tonight. 
I think it is a very serious thing to take 
young men in peacetime, and, I repeat 
we still are at peace, and I think the 
chances are very good that we can remain 
at peace if we use our heads and demonstrate 
a willingness as one of the United Nations 
to make the necessary sacrifices for peace— 
I say, being at peace, it is a very serious 
thing to take young men from civilian life 
and disrupt their lives for a 2-year period by 
placing them in the Army under a peacetime 
draft. 

But I want the Recorp to emphasize to- 
night that I believe 12 months’ training will 
provide the basic training necessary for a 
future Army in case of an international 
incident— 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, I point 
out that that debate occurred about 2 
years before Korea— 


which might cause us to mobilize all of our 
manpower at a very rapid rate, 


Mr. President, those were views which, 
as of that time, certainly could be de- 
fended by any man who wished to sup- 
port them. It was a matter of opinion. 
To my mind, it was a good thing that the 
recommendation of the junior Senator 
from Oregon on the 7th day of June 1948 
was not accepted. However—and I do 
not say this facetiously—the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon gave a considerable 
amount of study to the question of train- 
ing and service immediately after he 
spoke with such conviction in favor of a 
12-month limitation. I have before me 
now the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
9, 1948, two short days after June 7. As 
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I recall, June 7 was on Monday, and June 
9 was on Wednesday. 

Earlier this afternoon I said, and T 
meant it, that within the limit of my own 
capacity—I seek, with everything I have, 
to support this bill because of its mod- 
eration, because of its soundness, because 
of what I think it will do for our men now 
struggling in a difficult situation in 
Korea. 

My reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 9 will consume only a few 
minutes cf additional time, and I read 
it because I think the junior Senator 
from Oregon in his presentation on that 
day offered some philosophy to think 
about; and by no means am I in disagree- 
ment with everything he said. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 94, part 6, pages 7578-7579, I read 
the following: 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I call up for con- 
sideration at this time my amendment let- 
tered “I,” and ask to have the clerk read it. 

The PREsIpING OFFICER. The clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 6, line 23, it is 
proposed to strike out “twenty-four” and 
insert in lieu thereof “twelve.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I want to call the 
attention of the clerk to the fact that I have 
perfected that amendment, and the word is 
“eighteen” not “twelve.” 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The correction will 
be noted. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, let me state the 
amendment so that there will be no doubt 
as to what it is about. The amendment 
proposes, on page 6, line 23, to strike out 
“twenty-four” and insert in lieu thereof 
“eighteen.” 

Mr. President, I think this amendment is 
of exceeding importance, and I hope the 
Senate will hear me through on it, because 
it is my opinion that if individual Senators 
will carefully weigh the merits of the amend- 
ment a majority of the Senate will share my 
point of view as to its preference over the 
present 24-month provision in the bill, 


Mr, President, I am no lawyer. If I 
were a lawyer and if I were therefore 
qualified to try a case before a jury or a 
judge, I think I would immediately be 
struck with a contradiction concerning 
the importance of a considered view in 
support of 12 months on Monday, and 
an equally firm and considered view in 
support of 18 months on Wednesday. 
However, not being an attorney, sir, I 
shall not labor that point. 

I should like to read, as follows, for a 
moment, if I may: 

I desire to say at the outset, Mr. President, 
that I hope I have made clear that I think 
a draft is necessary in order to meet an emer- 
gency in international affairs which I believe 
exists at the present time. Unless I were 
convinced that a serious emergency exists, I 


know of nothing that could possibly persuade 
me to vote for a draft in peacetime. 


In 1948 the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse], the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], and most 
other Senators were distressed to do it, 
but we voted with conviction in support 
of a peacetime draft law. We thought 
it was imperative to meet the require- 
ments of the future which was just a 
few months away. I wonder where we 
would be now, in terms of Korea, had 
we neglected to support and pass that 
measure in 1948. 
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The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE] 
continued by way of saying, as shown on 
page 7579 of the same RECORD: 

If I did not think there was a great danger 
of war at the present time I would not vote 
for any draft bill. I am inclined to think a 
great many millions of American people are 
“enjoying” a false sense of security in Amer- 
ica tonight, because I am one who honestly 
believes that our defenses are so weak today 
that our national security demands their 
strengthening as rapidly as we can possibly 
strengthen them. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? I say 
that because in my judgment the record of 
Soviet Russia since VJ-day is clearly a record 
of noncooperation with the United Nations 
in the interests of promoting world peace. 


From page 7580 of the same RECORD 
I wish to quote these passages: 
Mr. President, as we sit here tonight— 


Parenthetically, I may say I can re- 
member that night, when we sat and 
worried, all of us together, the Senator 
from Oregon as seriously and sincerely 
and patriotically as the rest of us, were 
trying to determine the very best an- 
swer to the needs of tomorrow. Though 
a majority of the Senate two short years 
ago went further than the Senator from 
Oregon was willing to go, none of us col- 
lectively went far enough. That is the 
only reason this bill is before the Sen- 
ate today, and it is the basis of my justi- 
fication, as I see it, for saying that, if 
I can help prevent it, we are not going to 
incur the risk of making more mistakes 
than are necessary in this fateful year 
of 1951. The Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] continued: 

Mr. President, as we sit here tonight, called 
upon to vote my amendment up or down, one 
of the facts, or shall I say one of the fac- 
tors, which we should consider and weigh 
before we vote, is the question, What is the 
will of the American people in regard to the 
length of service for which a boy should be 
drafted and placed in the Army? 

Reasonable men can differ as to the inter- 
pretation of the will of the American people 
on that question. My vote, so far as the 
weight of that factor is concerned, is going 
to be resolved in favor of the judgment on 
my part that the American people generally 
will that the service should not be in excess 
of 18 months. 

I have some evidence in support of that 
Judgment on my part, and that evidence 
takes a variety of forms. It is based upon 
many conversations as I have gone about this 
land. It is based upon audience reactions in 
open-forum discussions on military man- 
power legislation; it is based on a great mass 
of correspondence and telegrams I have re- 
ceived on the subject. 


I do not wish to belabor this point too 
much, Mr. President, but again, if I can 
help it, we are not going backward in 
terms of training and service to permit 
aman to have a chance to live, who other- 
wise, because of carelessness at home, 
might be called upon to die. I am, I 
suppose, indignant, but not at my friend. 
I am indignant at a presentation which 
to my mind, in 1948, was not valid, and 
which is no more valid today. I say 
without prejudice of any kind, intended, 
remote, direct, or otherwise, that there 
is a contradiction included between these 
two days, a contradiction which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon necessarily will answer 
when he wishes so to do. But I am 
asserting, Mr. President, to you and to 
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the people of this great country, that in 
terms of logic one cannot possibly have 
many conversations as he travels about 
the land, he cannot receive audience re- 
actions throughout the country regard- 
ing military manpower legislation, and 
he cannot get too large a mass of corre- 
spondence and too large a number of 
telegrams between Monday and Wednes- 
day. It simply cannot be done. I re- 
member occupying the chair which the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa now occupies on the day 2 years 
ago in June, the 7th, I think, when the 
Senator from Oregon rose and offered 
this 12 months’ amendment. He spoke 
with a depth of conviction, obviously 
comparable to mine. It is beside the 
point that, sitting in the chair the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma now occupies, 
I snorted and said, “That just won’t 
work.“ But I was impressed by the fact 
that he said it would work, and “if this 
country knows what is good for it, it 
will adopt 12 months,” 

For the last moment or two I have 
been talking about a comparable view, 
presented on Wednesday, 48 hours later. 
At page 7580 of the same Recorp the 
Senator from Oregon said: 

Mr. President, I would ask my colleagues 
to think ahead to 2 years from now. 


Parenthetically, that, I think, is the 
glory of this debate. We are able to go 
back 2 years and see how unwisely we 
acted upon things for the then ensuing 
2 years. But time has given us another 
chance, Weare standing here this after- 
noon trying to anticipate conditions for 
a period of 2 years in the future. The 
Senator from Oregon geared his remarks 
to the most pregnant item of all—‘Let 
us look ahead“ - and this is what he said 
about it: 

A few minutes ago, before he went out to 
dinner, one of my colleagues came to me 
and said, Wayne, this is the first one of 
the issues, so far as your stand on this legis- 
lation is concerned, with which I cannot go 
along with you.” I said, “I respect your 
point of view. I do not think the merits 
support that point of view, but I venture 
a little bet with you that, 2 years from now, 
when the Senate of the United States comes 
to consider whether or not to continue the 
draft, you will then say to me, ‘Wayne, it 
would be easier for us to continue the draft 
if we had voted for 18 months of service 
2 years ago.“ 


From the third and last column on 
page 7580, I quote my friend and col- 
league from Oregon as follows: 

I believe we have to be political realists 
about this problem, too. We should rec- 
ognize that we have a responsibility of lead- 
ing the people to a better understanding cf 
the importance of strengthening our na- 
tional security, and taking them out of the 
dream world in which they are now living. 


Perhaps the views I have as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services and the views held by a large 
majority of the entire membership of 
that committee will not take America out 
of its dream world. I am not qualified 
to say whether the ideas and recommen- 
dations and amendments of the Senator 
from Oregon, a member of that com- 
mittee, will or will not take us out of the 
dream world to which he made refer- 
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ence, but certainly I think it is good to 
have both sides represented, in order 
that Americans generally may support 
the views which they think are the most 
likely to take us out of a dream world 
and to put this great universe in which 
we live again in proper order. 

Mr. President, I should like now to 
comment briefly on some of the special 
points made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon this afternoon. To begin with, he 
stressed most emphatically his conten- 
tion that the pending bill, S. 1, is the 
Marshall-Rosenberg bill, that it is the 
Pentagon bill. I do not know what I 
ought to say, other than that, so far as 
he knows, the junior Senator from 
Washington wears no man’s hat other 
than hisown. The Senator from Wash- 
ington had something to do with this 
bill, in a minor sort of way. He does not 
consider that he is a part of any Mar- 
shall-Rosenberg clique. He is reminded 
that he voted, for what he considered 
good cause, against the appointment of 
Gen. George C. Marshall to be Secre- 
tary of Defense. I did that, not because 
I did not wholly respect General Mar- 
shall's ability, capacity, and integrity as 
a soldier—which I do—but because it 
was my feeling then, and it continues to 
be so, that the needs of the Nation will 
best be met by having at the head of the 
Defense Establishment a civilian. 

The Senator from Oregon further 
hints that perhaps the statistics which 
were presented to the committee were 
slanted, or perhaps interpreted in their 
preparation, by the Department of De- 
fense. I do not believe this to be so, Mr. 
President. If it is so, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and others working 
with him, will provide the Senate with 
the facts. For my own part, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that, as the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] clearly 
pointed out, the bill before the Senate 
is not the Pentagon's bill; it is not the 
administration's bill; the bill which the 
Senate is now taking cognizance of and 
thinking about represents the combined 
efforts of a great number of persons from 
practically every responsible segment of 
our Government and of our public life. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. CAIN. Let me say to the Senator 
from Texas that I would rather not, for 
the reason 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington declines to 
yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is attempting to build a defense 
line from which he and other like- 
minded Senators can sally forth and 
attack, and behind which they can repel 
any assault and outlive any siege. One 
reason why the Senator from Washing- 
ton wishes to move rapidly in conclud- 
ing—and it will take about 20 minutes, 
I believe—is that the Senator from Ore- 
gon, of whose presentation on Tuesday 
I have taken such critical notice, ought 
to have in one package every word which 


That is very 
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has been said by someone who dissents 
as forcibly and out of such deep convic- 
tion as does the Senator from Washing- 
ton this afternoon. 

As was clearly pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, the statistics were com- 
piled by the Selective Service System, 
the Department of Labor through its 
Census Bureau and its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the United States Office 
of Education, and were concurred in by 
the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Defense, and all other agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the National Security Resources 
Board. 

The Department of Defense was 
charged by the administration with the 
responsibility of organizing the presen- 
tation of the administration’s case to the 
Senate. It did not create the arithmetic. 

The statistics which were presented 
represent the best information, based on 
information, available to the Congress. 
The men who made these tabulations 
have had highly specialized experience 
in their fields, and in many cases have 
had the experience of two wars behind 
them. 

Let me suggest, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is not realistic to fasten 
upon the statistical data which appears 
in these hearings the label of “Pentagon 
propaganda.” 

I feel certain that the junior Senator 
from Oregon is perfectly aware of the 
fact that the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and a repre- 
sentative from the Federal Security 
Agency, appeared before the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate and 
testified in support of the bill now before 
the Senate, and in validation of the data 
upon which it is based. The Senator 
from Oregon and any other Senator will 
do a great favor, will help this country 
immeasurably, if they can take these 
statistics—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CAIN. They will do a great favor 
if they can take these statistics and 
prove that they are wrong. 

Next, Mr. President, let us take a pass- 
ing glance at the proposal of the junior 
Senator from Oregon that the 3,500,000 
figure—3,462,000 to be exact—is too 
high; that it is based upon a tremendous 
program of wastefulness in all three of 
the armed services; that by simply put- 
ting on the screws and arbitrarily forc- 
ing the armed services to settle for 
3,000,000 or 3,100,000, we will cut out 
the fat—we will get women doing the 
jobs in the Army—we will have civilians 
where we now have uniformed men. 

By some vague system of rationaliza- 
tion, it is suggested that the step pro- 
posed would result in the creation of 
additional men and women; by some feat 
of magic the men or women in civilian 
clothes would not be charged against our 
net manpower pool; they would be some- 
thing additional gained from the out- 
side. 

The Senator from Oregon recommends 
in effect that we require the armed serv- 
ices to settle for a flat 15 or 20 percent 


cut, and make them get along as best 
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they can with that figure, so that the 
Congress can take another look at the 
situation in a few months, a new look, 
perhaps, and see how the armed services 
are getting along. 

Mr. President, the impossibility of at- 
tempting to raise, and organize and oper- 
ate, anything as complicated as a navy, 
an air force, a marine corps, or an army, 
on such a hit-or-miss, day-to-day basis 
is so obvious that I do not feel that any- 
one could take this suggestion seriously. 

The threat held over the Armed Forces 
that the Congress would reexamine our 
strategy, reexamine our deployment of 
troops, reexamine the question of the 
number of men authorized, our combat 
strength, every 6 months, or once a year, 
would make it impossible for our Mili- 
tary Establishment to function. 

As I understand, there is only one 
reason why we have a military Establish- 
ment, namely, to get ready to fight if 
fight we must. Nothing else makes any 
difference. We must find a way in which 
to make that organiaztion effective, or, 
in the future, Americans, will needlessly 
go on dying too rapidly, and without too 
much cause, in many instances. 

An armed force cannot be built up 
overnight, nor can its strength be re- 
duced overnight. A very considerable 
amount of planning, a very considerable 
amount of procurement, and a vast 
amount of personnel management, comes 
into the picture of the mobilizing or de- 
mobilizing of a military force. 

Mr. President, I, for one, have recent- 
ly completed a very extensive tour in 
which I visited numerous military in- 
stallations, and I agree that we utilize 
manpower too wastefully in the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, although 
I do not agree with my friend the Sen- 
ator from Washington, I do insist that 
he be given a hearing in the Senate, and 
that we may be permitted to hear him; 
and I can hardly hear him, although I 
am sitting next to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator willsuspend. The Chair will ask the 
Senators to cease conversation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in passing, 
I shall address myself to the very cour- 
teous suggestion made by my friend the 
Senator from Oregon. I am the last to 
complain. I believe Senators are not 
only listening, but they are sitting next 
to each other talking about what I am 
discussing, and I would not for a single 
second suggest that the Senator from 
Oregon was trying to leave the impres- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that 
what makes a great deal of sense when 
said by somebody—and it is going to 
be said by more—was not being listened 
to by every Senator. I thank the Sen- 
ator, but I wish to suggest that after 
this the Senator from Washington will 
take care of himself at any and all times. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit—and then we will strike it out—I 
wonder if the Senator by the most elas- 
tic stretch of his imagination can give 
such an interpretation to my attempt to 
get order as he has just uttered. I mere- 
ly sought to get the attention of the 
Senate so that we would not be inter- 
rupted by the conferences going on. I 
was only performing an act of courtesy 
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for my friend, and I ask unanimous con- 
set that my interruption and the com- 
ments thereo be stricken from the 
REcorD. N 

| Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington may proceed, 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Oregon 
said that conferences on the bill were 
taking place on the floor. Certainly I 
object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to remind 
my friend from Nebraska that I had 
previously suggested I would prefer to 
proceed with my remarks without in- 
terruption. Were I to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, as I would very 
much wish to do, I would be duty bound 
to yield to other Senators. I would pre- 
fer to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. President, I agree that in the 
Armed Forces manpower is utilized 
wastefully. Manpower it utilized waste- 
fully throughout the Government. 
Manpower is utilized wastefully in our 
shipyards. Manpower is utilized waste- 
fully in our great industrial establish- 
ments, which mushroom so quickly dur- 
ing a mobilization phase. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although the military are great 
wasters of manpower—and I wish they 
were not—they are amateurs in the field 
when compared with our over-all na- 
tional wastefulness wherever manpower 
is concerned. However, if I must vote in 
favor of manpower somewhere, I shall 
vote in favor of it for the Armed Forces, 
because they are the only ones who are 
going to give me and my family a chance 
to live in the future. 

Let us not generalize in this matter, 
We are talking about men who are be- 
ing drafted. If it is permitted, I should 
like to have those words underscored 
in the Recorp. We are talking about 
men who are being drafted. The great 
bulk of the men who are being drafted 
go into the infantry. From there they 
go to Korea. The Senator from Wash- 
ington hopes that that is where the bulk 
of the men are going togo. Ican assure 
you, Mr. President, that we are not wast- 
ing any manpower in Korea. In that 
area we need every man we can get. 
Unfortunately and pitifully, we do not 
have a sufficient number of men in Ko- 
rea. I think it is completely beside the 
point to sit here in the Senate and specu- 
late on the generalities of manpower 
waste when the need for the moment is 
to induct men to help carry on the cam- 
paign in Korea. 

It should be said in passing that the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate has a subcommittee on prepared- 
ness, which is headed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. If I am not mistaken, one 
of its members is the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. Certainly 
it was only yesterday that I compli- 
mented the junior Senator from Oregon 
on what he and two of his colleagues 
had done in reporting on the deficiencies 
Oi our military establishment and de- 
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fense in Alaska. Although it is not a 
part of my statement at this time, I 
should certainly like to encourage the 
Senator from Texas and his most valu- 
able coworker, the Senator from Oregon, 
as well as other Senators on the com- 
mittee, to keep on with their continuous 
efforts to check and minimize waste in 
the Armed Services. 

Mr. President, let us stick to the point. 
Today in Korea there are men who have 
been fighting continuously for 8 months, 
I wonder whether it shocks other Mem- 
bers as it shocks me every day to become 
more and more conscious that the war in 
Korea, which never was and never could 
be called a police action, has practically 
gone to page 10. The fact seems to be 
entirely overlooked that men younger by 
far than I and younger than the Senator 
who sits now in distinguished fashion 
in the Vice President’s chair, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmaTHERS] are continuing to fight 
7 days a week in Korea without due 
notice from America. Mr. President, we 
are trying to find the answer. We are 
trying to help them. We think the 
answer lies in the pending bill. 

Are the men who have been fighting 
for 8 months being wastefully used? Are 
we going to keep them there for another 
8 months, or perhaps another year, or 
even another 2 years? Will they have to 
be kept there in what has been charac- 
terized as a police action, but which is 
really a bloody, rotten war? Will they 
look to us, who sit in political positions, 
for the answer to the cessation of the 
war? The answer lies somewhere in the 
proceedings at Lake Success, with or 
without the assistance of some of our 
own political leaders. Are we going to 
fill up all the billets here in the continen- 
tal United States with women and IV-F’s 
so as to virtually freeze our combat men 
overseas in combat assignments? 

Mr. President, I submit that we are 
talking about only one thing in this bill 
at the moment. We are talking about 
drafting men for the Army. Men 
drafted for the Army go to Korea, or 
to other overseas assignments. I take it 
to be a difficult thing for us, sitting here 
in comparative comfort and luxury, to 
know what it means to be drafted and 
to be sent to a battlefield. I know most 
of my colleagues very well, and I would 
say that if they had the opportunity, if 
some of them were younger than they 
are, and if all of them were stronger 
than they are, they would like to have a 
chance to volunteer and find out, among 
other things, what this rotten, bloody 
mess called war is all about. 

We are not wasting men in Korea, so 
let us get on with the job of making it 
possible to rotate—this is the first time 
we have used the word—so that assign- 
ments back in continental United States 
may be found for the gallant troopers 
who have for 8 months been fighting one 
of the bitterest campaigns in the history 
of our country. 

The junior Senator from Oregon also 
made much of the point that 21 months 
is a long enough period for induction. 
Perhaps he is right. I think he is wrong. 
In no uncertain terms I wish to tell him 
why. Hestates that not all men go over- 
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seas. Such a statement completely over- 
simplifies the problem, as I have pointed 
out. The Senator nevertheless states 
that the overseas time and the time 
spent in travel overseas is not really an 
issue. He says that a few specialists— 
let us remember the use of that word 
may require more than 21 months, but 
generally speaking 21 months is more 
than a sufficient term of service for an 
individual inducted into the Army. Per- 
haps the junior Senator from Oregon is 
right. The junior Senator from Wash- 
ington believes him to be wrong. If the 
junior Senator from Washington should 
be called back into the armed services, 
which is by no means unlikely, he will, 
in support of the men under his com- 
mand and those men whom he will so 
willingly serve, hope that he is working 
under an instrument of law that pro- 
vides a length of training and service in 
excess of 21 months, 

Mr. President, I notice that some of 
our young pages are curious about my 
recitation and about the debate on this 
question. I congratulate them on their 
curiosity. We are actually going to 
make it possible for them to get along a 
little better in the years which lie ahead. 
If any of them find an answer which 
they think we have overlooked, I suggest 
that they talk to us at their convenience 
in the cloak room. They will find that 
we are ready to listen. No one among us 
is certain that he is right, 17 4 

Let us keep strictly on the track. We 
are not talking about Air Force men, and 
we are not talking about Navy men. The 
Air Force and the Navy get all their men 
through voluntary enlistment, I sup- 
pose every Senator knows that to be the 
fact. However, since I am not certain 
of it, I believe it should be stated. The 
Navy men and the Air Force men aver- 
age a term of service of more than 5 
years, counting reenlistment—I doubt 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
knows it—so that the 21 months-26 
months controversy is purely academic 
insofar as they are concerned, 

Mr. President, we are talking about the 
men who serve on the ground. We are 
talking about the draftees. What we are 
talking about in the bill is drafting men 
for the United States Army, The Army 
is bearing the brunt of the bitter cam- 
paign in Korea, thousands of miles from 
the comforts of the homeland. That 
statement includes plenty of compli- 
ments for the indispensible men who fly 
in the air and who man and navigate the 
ships of the Navy. It takes a balanced 
team of fighting men of all branches to 
fight the war in Korea. However, the 
brunt of the battle must be borne by the 
doughfoot, 

Mr. President, I served during the last 
war. I have served on active duty since 
the last war. I speak out of that experi- 
ence, and believe that my conviction is 
based upon sound reason and fact. 

I agree with the junior Senator from 
Oregon that 21 months is long enough 
for training. In fact, under many cir- 
cumstances, that period can be shortened. 
But what we are talking about today 
is not training. We are inducting these 
men into the Army for service—the bit- 
ter service of the Korean campaign. 
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To say that not all men go overseas 
is to oversimplify the problem to an 
astonishing degree. The great majority 
of the men drafted into the Army—and 
for my own benefit I always. underline 
the word “drafted’—do go overseas un- 
der present conditions. The require- 
ments of the overseas combat divisions, 
combat engineer battalions, artillery bat- 
talions, tank battalions, and the other 
units so vital to the Korean operation, 
will be met primarily by men drafted in- 
to the Army through Selective Service. 
We cannot indefinitely hold the present 
volunteer personnel in Korea. 

Men who voluntarily enlist in the 
Army have their choice of the branch 
in which to serve. We should not for- 
get that. To put it the other way around, 
men who enlist in the Army do not have 
to go into the infantry. Volunteers may 
choose the Ordnance Corps, the Signal 
Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, or some 
other branch of the service. Therefore, 
the burden on our front line combat units 
is being shouldered today by men who 
are being inducted—and I underline the 
word “inducted”—into the Army at the 
rate, I am told, of 80,000 a month. 

The Senator from Oregon has said 
that in the case of a few specialists per- 
haps more than 21 months of training 
might be needed. Who are those spe- 
cialists? Where do they work? What 
is their assignment? Where does the 
average inductee—we are voting for him 
or against him—go for assignment? He 
goes into the Infantry, which has suf- 
fered the great and overwhelming bur- 
den of the casualties in Korea. 

Is this man not a specialist? Is a man 
who has fought for the past 8 months 
in Korea on the ground not a specialist? 
Is this the man who does not require the 
so-called specialist training to which the 
junior Senator from Oregon made refer- 
ence last Tuesday? Is this the man for 
whom 21 months is an adequate induc- 
tion period? Is this doughfoot, without 
whose services we would be as nothing, 
the man who is not a specialist? 

Aside from trying to be constructive in 
this speech, I get a tremendous thrill out 
of the opportunity of standing here and 
talking about the doughfoot, the Ameri- 
can GI. I should like to focus some at- 
tention on him. He has not been get- 
ting as much attention as he has de- 
served in the press, because I am afraid 
that we have our minds on many other 
things, and have a tendency to forget 
the war in Korea. We do that partly, I 
think, because we do not know how the 
war is ever going to end. So, being hu- 
man beings, we try to hide from pain 
and misery and uncertainty. I wish 
those much better qualified than I would 
take the floor of the Senate and explore 
the question, How shall we conclude the 
war in Korea without permitting attri- 
tion to force us to come here a year from 
now and further broaden the groups 
from whom we take Americans into the 
armed services? 

I say to the Members of this body that 
in my humble judgment the one man 
who requires all that this great Nation 
can give in the way of physical stamina, 
mental alertness, intelligence, training, 
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and equipment, is the young GI who 
fights o, the ground as an infantry sol- 
dier. This is not a young man whom we 
can hastily and haphazardly train, and 
whom we can hope to utilize humanely 
through a hurried, short-term program, 
Of course we cannot. We have done it 
in the wars of our past. Let us decide 
if we wish to vote to continue to do so 
in the future. 

I speak so strongly today because I 
think we should have learned from our 
mistakes of the past, and should give 
our young men an adequate preparation 
through which they will have a better 
percentage chance of being among those 
who come home alive and unwounded. 

I find myself in complete disagreement 
with any proposal that would cut down 
the amount of training these young men 
get, on the theory, as offered by the 
Senator from Oregon, if I understood 
him correctly, that they are not special- 
ists; on the theory that anyone can be 
a doughboy. 

To me there is no greater compliment 
than to say that a young man is quali- 
fied to be a doughfoot. I love and ad- 
mire and respect every one of them, 
Wealldo. Weare all 
trying in our different ways to help them 
as best we can, 

Mr. President, I find myself somewhat 
confused by a series of rather incon- 
sistent—or at least they appear to me 
to be somewhat inconsistent—recom- 
mendations offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. In order to let the 
Senate know as best I can where I stand, 
Iam reading from a double-spaced type- 
written manuscript. I am reading now 
from page 6. It will be completed on 
page 10. That is but a few minutes 
away. 

The junior Senator from Oregon feels 
that by inducting men 24 and 25 years 
old we place too great a burden on them. 
They are the men who own stores, or 
own small businesses, or have small 
families. I gather this from his remarks 
as they appear on page 1594 of Tuesday’s 
RECORD. 

The Senator from Oregon spoke on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday morning 
we passed each other in the hall. He 
asked if I would do something of a per- 
sonal nature, namely, to read every 
word he had said, because he was con- 
vinced that I would obviously agree with 
him if I read it. I said, “Senator, I will 
do so.” There is evidence this afternoon 
that I have read it, because otherwise I 
could not have so completely disagreed 
with it. 

The Senator from Oregon has sug- 
gested that these men be inducted for a 
shorter period of time—perhaps for their 
basic training period plus 10 or 12 
months’ service. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has also stated that the UMT 
provisions in the bill are too conditional. 
He states. that they are surrounded by a 
great many vague conditions. I believe 
he used the expression “in futuro.” Let 
me point out that the only condition 
about UMT, if we wish to discuss that 
subject at the moment, is a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. I, for one, do 
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not call that a vague condition. I am 
willing to settle for it. 

Next, the Senator from Oregon feels 
very strongly that it is wrong for men to 
enlist in the Air Force when the Army 
needs them; that it is wrong to draft 
men into the Army until they reach the 
age of at least 18 % years. Yet he pro- 
poses a system, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, whereby the same young men can 
volunteer for induction even below age 
18, or certainly below age 184. 

Mr. President, I must confess that Iam 
unable to follow the Senator’s philosophy 
in this matter. Does the Senator from 
Oregon contend that it is wrong to fight 
for one’s country unless one does so 
voluntarily? Does he contend that it 
makes it right for the young man below 
1814 to fight for his country if he has 
not been drafted? Is there something 
which makes it right in one instance and 
wrong in the other instance for the 
young man to fulfill his obligation to this 
great Nation of ours? 

Like many other Senators, I have seen 
too many white crosses on many battle- 
fields; but to this day it has never oc- 
curred to me that a complicated pattern 
of philosophical gymnastics really en- 
tered into the picture. This Nation must 
and will endure. We must have the men 
needed to defend it. There is nothing 
which makes it right to accept the young 
men who voluntarily enlist, and wrong 
to draft them against their will, if the 
security of the Nation is concerned, 

The Senator from Oregon would also 
reduce the period of service of all re- 
servists who are veterans. This is a 
splendid and worthy objective. 

Next, my distinguished colleague on 
the Armed Services Committee suggests 
that no one below age 18% should be 
drafted. He suggests that we should not 
take such men, whether we need them 
or not. That is extremely important. 
The Senator from Oregon has said that, 
however grave the crisis, we will, to meet 
our security requirements, take men 
down to the age of 1844, but not below. 
The committee bill is written so that 
such young men will not be taken unless 
the local board must utilize their serv- 
ices to meet an acute situation. 

I seek to do the Senator from Oregon 
no wrong—certainly I do not wish to 
misquote him—but if I understand what 
he is driving at, this is what he has said. 
Perhaps most Senators will think it is a 
proper course to follow. The junior 
Senator from Oregon resists the proce- 
dure recommended by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The Senator from 
Oregon would make it possible to take 
men down to 18%, whether the local 
board needs them or not, whether older 
men are available or not. 

For seven long weeks the Senate 
Armed Services Committee considered 
this 18-year-old question. I think it 
came to a reasonable solution of an ad- 
mittedly difficult problem. In a word, 
the committee’s decision is that the draft 
boards shall take all of their 19 to 26 
availables before they take anybody of 
the age of 18. 

The committee has likewise said that 
if the manpower needs so require, 18- 
year-olds may be taken, but in quarter 
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periods, beginning at the top; the first 
18-year-olds to be taken would be those 
18 years and 9 to 12 months of age; the 
next from 6 to 9 months. The Senator 
from Oregon is saying, “Let us get rid 
of that restriction, and let us from the 
beginning make available all those 18 
years and 6 months old.” Speaking 
only for myself, though, I support the 
committee’s position very strongly, I 
would be inclined to bé in agreement 
with the Senator from Oregon if he were 
to recommend making available for the 
draft all 18-year-olds. But I do not 
think it can work both ways. I believe 
we should either use 18-year-olds or 
make them available for the needs of the 
country. We ought to stand up and say, 
“No more of this hocus pocus; we are 
going to start drafting men at 18.” 

Mr. President, next the junior Senator 
from Oregon suggests that enlistments 
be reduced to a period of 30 months. I 
am going to conclude in a very few 
minutes, and if I have served no other 
purpose insofar as the junior Senator 
from Oregon is concerned, he should be 
convinced that I read every word of and 
gave due consideration to his remarks 
of Tuesday. The Senator from Oregon 
suggests that enlistments be reduced to 
@ period of 30 months. Do Senators 
know what they are now? In the Army 
they are for 36 months. In the Navy 
and in the Air Corps they are for 4 years, 
or 48 monhts. But within the somewhat 
recent past all enlistments in the Army 
have been extended for another year. 
That makes 48 months. That is quite a 
long period of time. The junior Senator 
from Oregon would cut the period down 
to 30 months. 

Finally, he feels that the induction 
period ought to be kept at 21 months. 
Mr. President, if I have a case, here is 
where it is developed for the Senate. 
What does this all add up to? I have 
not mentioned simply one amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. I have en- 
deavored to take each one of them and 
put them together. What do all the 
amendments add up to? Let us settle 
for 80 percent, as the junior Senator 
from Oregon suggests, and fix the ceil- 
ing at 3,000,000, or thereabouts, instead 
of 3,500,000. If all the amendments 
offered on Tuesday, or talked about by 
the junior Senator from Oregon, were 
adopted, we should not lose sight of the 
fact, demonstrated by the simple process 
of grade-school arithemtic, that there is 
an annual turnover of approximately 
1,200,000 men. It might be more. 

Now, Mr. President, Members of the 
Senate, and Americans, too, because all 
are vitally affected by this legislation, 
where in the name of the so-called 
Pentagon statistics, or the Morse sta- 
tistics, or anybody else’s statistics, are 
we going to get the one million and a 
quarter young men annually to make up 
for this turnover? I have not been able 
to find them. How impracticable and 
how unrealitsic can we become in our 
efforts to sugar-coat this very hard- 
headed bill. I think the amendments 
evade the issue, though no one inten- 
tionally evades any issue, of course. 

If we took every citizen entering into 
the manpower pool, including the blind, 
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the one-legged, and the institutional 
cases, if we allowed no deferments of any 
kind whatsoever, we could still produce, 
in my view anyway, less than 1,000,000 
men for this turnover, let alone a million 
and a quarter deficit which would result 
from the recommendation by the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I am simply trying to 
be realistic. If we set induction quotas, 
or periods of service, we must relate them 
to something. That something ought to 
be concrete and definite. We cannot 
simply adopt a series of vague amend- 
ments. Not that the Senator from Ore- 
gon had such a thing in mind, but my 
feeling on this subject is so deep as to 
cause me to suggest that, taken in the 
mass and considered as a whole, these 
amendments, while they seek to please 
practically everybody in the country, to 
my mind completely ignore the realities 
of a force even so small as 3,000,000 men. 
It is a sad thing that we have to refer to 
three million as being “small,” but I am 
afraid a pretty good case can be made in 
support of that viewpoint. 

The junior Senator from Oregon has 
also made the point that the “Pentagon,” 
as he sometimes refers, probably just for 
fun, to anyone who appears to favor the 
bill, does not appreciate the value of our 
industrial manpower. He feels that the 
bill would cripple industry. He will at- 
tempt to prove to us that it will do that, 
and if he is right we certainly ought to 
follow him. I find it difficult, however, 
to see how anyone who has followed the 
hearings and the debates on the bill with 
the assiduous attention which always has 
characterized the effort of the junior 
Senator from Oregon, could arrive at 
such an astonishingly erroneous conclu- 
sion. 

Surely he must be aware of the fact 
that the Secretary of Labor appeared in 
support of the bill; that the Secretary of 
Labor was accompanied on the stand by 
the Chief of the Office of Defense Man- 
power. The mission of the committee 
was to take testimony from the best 
qualified persons who could be called 
from the various sections of the country. 
When it came to the consideration of 
the manpower needs of the mobilization 
effort, we turned to those who are said 
to be authorities on the subject. Per- 
haps the junior Senator from Oregon is 
right. He has said in substance, “I do 
not care what these persons said. They 
know not whereof they speak.” I trust 
that he can prove that to us, because we 
do not want to cripple industry. We 
must not permit that to be done. 

The Senator from Oregon is aware 
of the fact that a representative of the 
Secretary of Agriculture appeared in 
support of the bill, and I am not sur- 
prised that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was represented by a representative. In 
days gone by, on occasions in the past, 
a good many Senators, particularly from 
the Pacific Northwest, have found it 
very difficult ever to contact or see in 
person the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He is recognized, I think, as being 
the most traveled and traveling Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the Nation has ever 
had. So when we have to sit still and 
consider a grave question of manpower 
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before the committee we necessarily have 
to be satisfied with a representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Surely, sir, not all these distinguished 
individuals are denizens of the Penta-. 
gon Building. If they are, we had bet- 
ter find out about it and do something 
about it. Surely their minds are not 
paralyzed by the atmosphere which the 
junior Senator from Oregon feels per- 
vades all military installations. These 
nonmilitary authorities not only were in 
support of the bill, but stated that with- 
out it the very calamity which the junior 
Senator from Oregon views with such 
alarm would very probably be a positive 
possibility. At least, that is what the 
record shows. That is what I have 
gleaned from the contributions made by 
the testimony of the officials of the 
executive branch to whom I have made’ 
reference. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that during the course of Tuesday 
afternoon the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon may have recommended other 
schemes which I have not commented 
upon. He has laid great stress upon 
the way in which the United States has 
fumbled its Reserve program. 

I personally happen to be a member 
of the Reserve. I think the present oc- 
cupant of the chair, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERs], is an active member of the Reserve. 
When the Senator from Oregon says we 
have no suitable Reserve program, I 
would go so far as to say—so as to in- 
clude the Chair’s comment with mine— 
“truer words were never spoken.“ 

Every member of the Reserve knows 
that since the war there has not been 
a Reserve program worthy of the name; 
but what we have had has been a Re- 
serve program which, as a system, main- 
tained within it hundreds of thousands 
of veterans of the last war who, when 
the country got into trouble last June 
in Korea, were immediately called to the 
service. There has not been any Re- 
serve program of adequate proportions 
since the war, in terms of training and 
new techniques and better weapons; but 
the manpower was there. As I recall, 
approximately 400,000 of those reserv- 
ists, mostly inactive, have already been 
called -to the service of their country, 
because there was behind them no man- 
power pool from which those who pre- 
viously had not made a contribution 
could be called. 

The point of the matter, Mr. President, 
is that we shall never have a Reserve 
program until we build up an enlisted 
Reserve which contains large numbers 
of trained men, not only officers. If I 
am not mistaken, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], who sits on 
my right, has been, and presumably 
still is, an officer in the Reserve; but I 
am making the distinction as between 
the officers and the enlisted men, for if 
we must fight, we not only need good 
leadership by the officer corps, but with- 
out trained enlisted men the result is 
certain to be futile and perhaps dis- 
astrous. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CAIN. I shall conclude in not 
more than 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he concludes. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be delighted to have 
an opportunity to try to answer the 
Senator’s question, and I yield to him 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves—the two civilian components of 
our plan of national defense—could be 
very much stronger and very much more 
efficient if they had turned over to them 
men who were basically trained in mili- 
tary work? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvana could not be more logically cor- 
rect. The intention of this bill, in real 
part, is in the future to return to the 
National Guard and Reserve Corps 
units both trained officers and enlisted 
men. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN, Is it not true that if 
the two civilian components of the 
Army—the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves—were required to do 
unit maneuvers, they then could reach 
such a state of efficiency that it would 
require only a few days after they were 
called to active duty before they would be 
ready to be moved into the zone of 
action? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat only 
one sentence, namely, that the point of 
the matter, and the whole crux of this 
part of the argument, as I see it, is that 
we shall never have a Reserve program 
until we build up an enlisted Reserve— 
I repeat and emphasize the word “en- 
listed’”—which contains large numbers 
of trained men, not only officers. 

This cannot be done, as I see it, with- 
out the enactment of Senate bill 1 and 
its provisions for feeding into the Re- 
serve annually a large number of trained 
enlisted men. 

Until we do this, Mr. President, the 
very circumstances which are so alarm- 
ing to the junior Senator from Oregon 
will persist for years. I seek to convince 
him of this fact because of what I know 
to be his desire, equal to that of mine, 
to work out a solution for a bad man- 
power problem existing in America at this 
time. That is to say, Mr. President, we 
shall always be recalling the veterans of 
the last war to fight the next war, be- 
cause the simple fact remains that, other 
than the veterans, we have no enlisted 
reservists who have had any training, 
I have found it most difficult on many 
occasions in recent months to respond 
to some of the veterans who are doing 
again Korea what they slogged their way 
through in doing for 2 or 3 or 4 years 
in Europe during the last war. All I say 
to them—because I try to be realistic 
and honest with them—is this: “Until 
your Congress stands up and faces life, 
you are going to have to be required to 
do what other Americans ought to be 
required to do. We will try to get you 
out of the Army as soon as possible, but 
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not before we have trained men to take 
your place.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CAIN: I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to permit me to complete 
this portion of my speech, please. 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

So, Mr. President, with respect to the 
Reserve program, let us not become in- 
volved, if we can avoid it, in a discussion 
as to which comes first—the chicken or 
the egg. Let us get on with a system 
whereby we can create and maintain a 
good Reserve in the future. I can prac- 
tically guarantee you, sir, that once it 
has been created, there will be no prob- 
lem in regard to its utilization, 

In concluding these remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I simply wish to say that, to my 
mind—and obviously I stand ready to 
be corrected—the pending bill is sound 
and has been well prepared. It has had 
the benefit of the greatest amount of 
coordination between all agencies of the 
Government, as well as among most 
leading civilian groups. 

As I stated before, I participated in the 
debates on the Selective Service Act of 
1948, and I attended the hearings on 
that measure. I thought the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 was essential and 
necessary for the national security, and 
I voted for it. From hindsight, I thank 
God today that I did so. 

Mr. President, much of the discussion 
today reminds me that this is about 
where I and other Senators came in, 2 
years ago, because we are talking about 
the very same questions. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
proposed legislation will be enacted, that 
it will be improved upon, if possible, but 
that it will not be circumscribed or crip- 
pled by amendments of the type of those 
recommended by my distinguished col- 
league and my very goor friend, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE]. 

Mr. President, this is a last, but proper, 
word: The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee consists of 13 Members of the 
United States Senate. Five of those ex- 
traordinarily unusual men have been 
governors of their States. Three of 
them have served for varying periods in 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress. I can think of 
one of them who has been a distinguished 
judge in civil life. Another has been an 
outstanding industrialist. I am, so to 
speak, the only undistinguished person 
in that group, and I consider it a most 
distinguished honor to serve with such 
men. The Armed Services Committee, 
consisting of 13 great Americans, worked 


. & long time upon this bill. They may 


have been wrong in their conclusions, 
but their intention and their considered 
view, when it came time to vote, was that 
what they were recommending to the 
Senate of the United States and to the 
United States of America was in the na- 
tional interest, and as a junior among 
most of them, I give my personal view 
that I think they have done a competent 
and conscientious job. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding. I also 
thank him for a very fine explanation 
and his interpretation of the proposed 
legislation. There are one or two ques- 
tions I should like to ask, because the 
answers are not clear in my mind. Does 
the armed-services program have recom- 
mendations of the Military Establish- 
ment justifying the figure of 3,500,000 
men in the military forces? 

Mr. CAIN. The only way I can hon- 
estly answer that question is to say that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have certified 
to us that the national security would be 
more adequately and safely taken care of 
with a total in the armed-force strength 
of 3,500,000 men. I may add, as I feel 
sure the Senator would like to know, that 
as I recall, the figure is broken down in 
this fashion: 1,500,000 men are to be em- 
ployed by the Army, 1,000,000 by the 
Navy, and 1,000,000 by the Air Force, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has 
spoken very forcefully about the need in 
Korea, based upon the strength of 1,- 
500,000 men for the Army, with, I think, 
1,000,000 plus a few thousand for the 
Air Corps, and a few thousand less than 
1,000,000 for the Navy. 

Mr. CAIN. Les. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I am asking ìs, 
Has the committee been given recom- 
mendations by the executive branch or 
by the military, in connection with this 
breakdown, explaining where the men 
are to go, or giving some justification 
upon which the Senator would impose a 
ceiling of 3,500,000 men, based upon au- 
thorizations or determinations of a na- 
tional defense policy? Has that been 
done? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is talking to 
me as an individual member of the com- 
mittee, is he not? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall answer the first 
question as best I can, and without any 
restrictions or qualifications of any 
kind. As a result of the Korean situa- 
tion, the Senator from Nebraska knows 
that we removed the ceiling which had 
been imposed by legislation some years 
previously upon the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAIN. There are now no ceilings 
upon our armed services. The Con- 
gress therefore is to impose the ceiling by 
its support of appropriations. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have indicated to us that 
by reason of their commitments through- 
out the world, including their commit- 
ments in Korea and including a wide 
area which may only be defined as be- 
ing in an uncertain situation, it is their 
professional view that 3,500,000 men will 
best accommodate the needs of the 
United States. I should like to add, after 
which I shall let the Senator elaborate 
upon it, if he feels so inclined, that a 
man speaks from his own knowledge, 
his convictions, and his prejudice. Ihave 
an abiding faith in and respect for thé 
integrity and the military capacity of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are not 
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here to talk politics. If we were, I 
should say that they are naive in the 
extreme, and that I would have no faith 
in their political judgment, as a whole. 
But I have seen them in operation, and 
I have compared them with joint chiefs 
of staff of other nations. So doing, I 
think they benefit from an amazingly 
fine training which they have received 
throughout their lives, and I am will- 
ing to support their determination that, 
at this time, we can utilize 3,500,000 
men. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, does the Sen- 
ator feel that the only way by which 
the Congress could write a national de- 
fense policy would be through its ap- 
proval or disapproval of appropriations? 

Mr. CAIN. No. With respect to the 
certification to us by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that 3,500,000 men are avail- 
able, I should answer in the affirmative. 
I presume that in due time the Senator 
will ask me about the other side of the 
question, which has to do with the deploy- 
ment of our forces somewhere outside 
continental United States. To that, the 
answer would be no. 
| Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, Iam not now 
interested in deployment of troops. I 
was disappointed to hear the Senator 
say a moment ago, because I have so 
much confidence in him—— 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was disappointed to 
hear the Senator say that the only way 
by which we could determine what the 
manpower should be is either to accept 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or to determine it by our action 
on appropriations. So far as the latter is 
concerned, I tell the distinguished Sen- 
ator that it is an impossibility. We must 
appropriate, and the difficulty which has 
existed in the Senate during the time 
I have been here is that things have been 
worked out, commitments have been 
made, and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is merely a rubber stamp, confronted 
by faites accomplis on the part of the 
agencies in the case of questions upon 
which there was not a previous determi- 
nation made by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. CAIN. I do not think the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. It is my view 
that if the Senate and House pass the 
pending measure and the President signs 
it, in its present form, we shall have 
acknowledged the need of an armed 
force strength of 3,500,000 men, and we 
shall thereafter be committed to pay for 
it. Other Senators on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee who are present might 
wish to add to my answer, which was 
that in large part I have accepted as 
valid the certification by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that 3,500,000 men are needed, 
I have done so partly for this reason: 
Neither the Senator from Nebraska nor 
anyone else knows what is going to hap- 
pen as a result of the Korean situation; 
but, for the sake of the argument, let 
me concede that the Senator from Ne- 
braska might know, though I do not. I 
do know that Korea is but one step away 
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from world war III. I hope we shall take 
many steps back from Korea, but Korea 
could explode overnight into the catas- 
trophe we seek to prepare ourselves to 
prevent. That is my best view on the 
matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, that touches 
the point about which I desire to ask the 
Senator. It has to do with the first rec- 
ommendation. I think the Congress 
ought to make a determination. I think 
the Armed Services Committee ought to 
have before it specific recommendations 
regarding the need of manpower, rather 
than merely to take a blanket endorse- 
ment by the military of the need for 
3,500,000 men. That brings me to this 
question, Forget Korea, because we are 
in Korea, and we must protect the boys 
there, and I shall vote for whatever ap- 
propriations and for whatever amount of 
manpower may be needed in order to 
protect them. 

Mr. CAIN. I know the Senator will. 

Mr. WHERRY. But we do not need 
to get into trouble in other places, and 
if we do so it will ke with our eyes 
open. I should like to ask, does the 
3,500,000 figure include armed forces 
that are to be assigned to an interna- 
tional army in Western Europe? 

Mr. CAIN. The answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question is very easy. It includes 
men who could be assigned to an inter- 
national army in Europe, if and when 
decision is made as to who is to deter- 
mine the policy, whether the President 
or the Congress, and what the policy 
is to be. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is ac- 
cepting the ceiling of 3,500,000, is he not? 

Mr. CAIN. I am. 

Mr. WHERRY. That ceiling includes 
the divisions for Europe, and in accept- 
ing that he is recommending it to the 
Senate, is he? 

Mr. CAIN. Oh, permit me. The 
Senator is asking me a question, and 
the answer is ‘‘No.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is not 
recommending it? 

Mr. CAIN. I am committing myself 
to support a military strength for this 
country in the total of three and one- 
half million men. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no quarrel 
with that. 

Mr. CAIN. I have reason to believe 
the Senator does not quarrel with that. 

I have by no means made up my mind, 
for certainly the evidence before us is 
not even adequate as to how a portion of 
that strength, with reference to the pro- 
posed international army, shall be used. 
I am voting for the bill and its three and 
one-half million because, first, I am an 


American who believes, on the basis of 


the best testimony he can get, that this 
proposal is designed to provide the great- 
est amount of the protection we require 
at this time. My position is entirely un- 
related to anything which might develop 
in the future about a so-called European 
army. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to correct an 
observation I made when I said I was in 
agreement with the Senator. I am 
agreed as to the purpose of raising an 
army to protect the security of the 
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United States, but I certainly think that 
if the figure 3,500,000 is intended to pro- 
vide sufficient manpower so that so many 
divisons can be assigned to an interna- 
tional army, if that is the purpose of it, 
and we pass the bill with that in it, we 
actually are authorizing that very thing. 
It is my opinion that if that is the in- 
terpretation, or if it is capable of being 
interpreted in that way, I believe the first 
thing to do before we draft 18-year-olds 
is to determine whether or not divisions 
can be assigned, under the proposed leg- 
islation, for purposes of implementing 
the North Atlantic Treaty before the 
Congress determines the policy. Would 
the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. CAIN. Perhaps my answer will 
help a little, again giving my own view. 
I would be in support at this time of a 
strength of 3,500,000 in the armed serv- 
ices if the international European army 
had not even been thought of or dis- 
cussed by anyone. As an American I 
want to work with our allies in making 
war unlikely, but I want to be certain 
that the United States of America is pre- 
pared to protect itself if we are cut off 
from anybody and everybody, to take 
the very worst view, 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask another question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator for 
the bill if it does provide for forces for 
an international army, and if it does, 
does the Senator feel that Congress 
should determine the policy before we 
approve a ceiling of 3,500,000 troops? 

Mr. CAIN. I can answer that question 
to my own satisfaction. I am for the 
bill with its provision for 3,500,000 men, 
which includes sufficient manpower so 
that the 4 divisions to which the Sena- 
tor has addressed himself, by indirection, 
could be made available to General 
E‘senhower’s command in the European 
international army. 

First, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington supports the 3,500,000. The jun- 
ior Senator from Washington will never, 
so long as he has a voice and the right 
to use it on the floor of the United States 
Senate, permit the Executive, without 
authorization by the Congress of the 
United States, to commit in peacetime 
even one soldier to an international Eu- 
ropean army or to an army anywhere 
throughout the world, 

Mr. WHERRY. So the Senator does 
not feel that although the ceiling in the 
bill covers the four divisions, we are in 
any way authorizing the proposal to 
send the four divisions until the question 
is determined by the Congress? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator is tak- 
ing something for granted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope not; I do not 
intend to. 

Mr. CAIN. I know the Senator does 
not. Whether or not Congress is going 
to have a chance to say anything about 
sending troops overseas is something 
else again. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think we are going to have that oppor- 
tunity? The Senator is a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. CAIN. Iam only one who is fight- 
ing for that opportunity. 
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Mr. WHERRY., So in reality, to assure 
those who feel that we should not use 
our manpower as a part of an interna- 
tional army until the Congress deter- 
mines the policy, we should see to it 
that the manpower provided does not in- 
clude the four divisions which might be 
assigned to that duty. 

Mr. CAIN. I could not possibly agree 
with the Senator in that, because I be- 
lieve the defense needs of the United 
States require three and a half million 
men. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the defense needs 
of the United States need 3,500,000 per- 
sonnel, clearly distinct from the 4 divi- 
sions, there is no one in the Senate, in 
my opinion, who will object. If it should 
require scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel in order to protect and safeguard 
the United States, and the committee 
should be satisfied that that was needed, 
that is one thing. But what I am asking 
is, Are we including in this manpower 
bill four divisions which we might other- 
wise get along without and thereby 
lower the three and a half million ceil- 
ing? Are four divisions to be allocated 
to an international army, and is that 
going to be done before Congress deter- 
mines the policy? That is what worries 
me. 

Mr. CAIN. I believe we should con- 
sider this question for a moment until 
we understand each other 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope we may. 

Mr, CAIN. And so that other mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
who are present may have an oppor- 
tunity to correct me if my interpretation 
is wrong. 

America’s range of interest goes be- 
yond our geographic and continental 
boundaries. Certainly I might be wrong, 
but I am of the opinion that we need 
three and one-half million men in the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in 
order to protect America’s interests. If 
we assume that three and one-half mil- 
lion men will be authorized at a later 
Gate the Congress may very well agree 
that the national interest can best be 
served by deploying four divisions, more 
or less, to General Eisenhower, or to 
some other area of the world. Is not 
that true, I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not questioning 
the power of the Commander in Chief 
to deploy troops anywhere after Congress 
has made the determination, but I am in 
serious opposition to the deployment of 
troops for one purpose or another, as a 
part of an international army, unless 
Congress determines the policy before 
they are sent. That is my position. 

No Member of the Senate has a 
higher regard for the Senator from 
Washington than I have. I know his 
experiences in the military service, and I 
think I know something of his philoso- 
phy, and if there is one man who could 
persuade me as to this ceiling, iv is the 
Senator from Washington. I pay him 
that compliment. 

I also desire to say that the Senator is 
a member of a very splendid committee. 
I have a high respect for the chairman 
of the committee, and he knows it. I 
am not asking these questions in any way 
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to hurt the bill, but there is one thing 
about which I desire to be convinced. 
I want an Army, a Navy and an Air Force 
sufficiently large to be able to perform 
the great service the Senator has men- 
tioned. But if the ceiling, which the 
Senator refers to as 3,500,000, includes 
four divisions which can be sent to an 
international army, I feel that the ceiling 
of 3,500,000 should not be approved until 
Congress determines the policy. That is 
what I asked the Senator about a minute 
or two ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to respond to 
the Senator from Nebraska. The an- 
swer might help quench his thirst for 
knowledge. 

The Senator from Washington is pre- 
pared to vote in support of the bill with 
its three and a half million figure. He 
thinks that is proper. The Senator from 
Washington, however, will resist, as long 
and as best he can, any attempt by the 
Executive to commit any of the troops 
included within the three and a half 
million total to a peacetime interna- 
tional European or any other area com- 
mand, without direct authority from the 
Congress. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave one more ques- 
tion to ask of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. If we never have 
an opportunity to make the choice 
which he mentioned, and if the bill 
is passed, is there any doubt that the 
very thing with reference to which the 
Senator was interrogated can be accom- 
plished and the troops sent to an inter- 
national army without Congress having 
anything further to say about it? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I must an- 
swer the Senator’s question in a little 
different way, but I think it will be con- 
structively helpful to him. Let us as- 
sume that we cut the bill down to 3,- 
000,000 men. I believe the Senator from 
Oregon favors such a number. If we do 
that, the men will make up X number of 
divisions. The troops would not make up 
as many divisions as could be made up 
with three and a half million men. If 
the Executive has the right to determine 
that he can use four divisions in a cer- 
tain area, he can do so just as easily with 
a ceiling of 3,000,000 as with a ceiling of 
3,500,000. That is being realistic. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator be 
willing to cut the ceiling of 3,500,000 men 
until Congress determines the policy of 
whether or not men should be sent to 
Western Europe? That is a simple ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. The answer is simple. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the answer? 

Mr. CAIN. The answer is No.“ I 
would not agree to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. CAIN. I say that because I think 
our country needs the three and a half 
million men. In my own capacity and in 
a limited way, with reference to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I think we 
are trying to prove the point that Con- 
gress must authorize a peacetime inter- 
national army. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
be in favor, if it takes three and a half 
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million men to do what he says, to in- 
crease the ceiling to 4,000,000 men, in 
order to be able to send four divisions 
to Europe for an international army 
before Congress determines a policy with 
respect to it? 

Mr. CAIN. That is quite a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is, I want to get 
away from one fact. 

Mr. CAIN. No; we will stay with the 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to get away 
from the question of how many men it 
would take. I think we are agreed that 
justification could be had for an army 
of three and a half million men. That 
is one thing. Another thing is adding 
four divisions for a purpose entirely dif- 
ferent from what the Senator has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. CAIN. I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me to say that I 
do not think and do not believe that I 
can give him a satisfactory answer to 
the last question. I cannot do so for the 
primary reason that if we assume, again 
by way of argument, that three and a 
half million men will adequately protect 
America’s national interest at this time, 
it is still impossible to prejudge the fu- 
ture. I am not at all certain but what, 
without any reference to Europe, a mili- 
tary force of three and a half million 
men might have to be expanded to 
4,000,000 men, and perhaps even to four 
and a half million men within only a 
very short time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his answer. I want to say, though, 
that after asking all these questions I am 
more in doubt than before. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator tell me 
why? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am more in doubt 
than ever before as to whether or not 
the four divisions are to be sent into 
the international army without approval 
of Congress. I should like to vote for a 
manpower bill. I should like to find out 
what is necessary for the defense of the 
country. Up to this moment I have not 
received the answer. I had hoped that 
the doubt could be resolved. I think the 
determination ought to be made first. 
In other words, I believe my resolution 
ought to be considered by the Senate and 
a determination made first. If Congress 
decided that we should provide divisions 
for an international army, we would be 
in the position of having decided the 
question. We could then match man- 
power requirements in accordance with 
our commitments. We are doing it the 
other way. We are passing a manpower 
bill first. From that manpower bill can 
come four divisions, which I do not think 
should be included in a manpower bill 
until Congress determines the policy 
with respect to the question. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator and I are in 
agreement, as concerns an international 
army commitment. There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
one more question. An argument was 
made to me in private by the chairman 
of the subcommittee. It was a per- 
suasive argument. He is a very persua- 
sive gentleman, as we all know. 

Mr. CAIN. He is very persuasive. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Men from Texas are 
wonderful fellows. They are masters of 
oratory, possess good looks, and have 
charming personalities. He told me, 
“Under the Morse formula you will be 
taking 18-year-olds before you would 
under the committee bill.” Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator wish me 
to answer his question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator from Washington answer 
the question. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be glad to do so, 

Mr. WHERRY. I promised the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that I would 
listen to the Senator from Washington, 
I have listened to him, and I have re- 
ceived much enlightenment from a com- 
parison of the formulae. I have lis- 
tened to a statement of the formula by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
If we strike out 18 and insert 18%, 
would we not be playing havoc with 
the Senator’s formula? Under the Sen- 
ator’s formula would we not be scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel in order 
to make up an army of three and a half 
million men? 

Mr. CAIN. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I should like 
to read an article from a newspaper. It 
will take only 10 seconds to do so. 

General Marshall insisted that the draft- 
ing of youths of 18 is essential to permit a 
possible increase in fighting strength to 
4,000,000 men. 


Do we have a ceiling of three and a 
half million men? 

Mr. CAIN. Just a moment, please. 
The Senator did not ask that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will ask it now. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to answer 
questions one at a time. The question 
the Senator asked was whether or not 
all the 18-year-old youths would be re- 
quired to satisfy a three and a half mil- 
lion ceiling. I said no. Thereafter the 
Senator read to me a statement in which 
General Marshall indicated that we are 
going to have 4,000,000 men. The an- 
swer would be yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. That 
is why I come to the next question. 
What is the difference whether it is 18 
or 1844? Why hold out any assurance 
that we will not draft 18-year-olds when 
we have a new ceiling of 4,000,000 mer? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not think that is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what General 
Marshall said. 

Mr. CAIN. I think General Marshall 
is endeavoring, as best he can, to antici- 
pate the needs of the future, and is sug- 
gesting that we may have to go from 
three and a half million men to four 
million men. The determination of 
whether we shall go from three and a 
half to four million men will not be made 
by General Marshall. It will be made by 


Mr. WHERRY. We are taking his 
recommendations now. 

Mr. CAIN. For three and a half mil- 
lion men. We are making the decision, 
however. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. WHERRY. All we are doing is 
either rubber stamping or disapproving 
his recommendations. If we give him 
three and a half million men without 
justification, he can use them for a for- 
eign army. Then he can say, “We want 
the 18-year-old boys, anyway, because 
we are going to raise 4,000,000 men.“ 
When are we going to get a ceiling? 
When are we going to know what the 
military needs? No recommendations 
are being made under article 9 of the 
treaty as to what the plan is for Europe, 
Has any such recommendation been 
made? 

Mr. CAIN. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Ba CAIN. Let us not talk about arti- 
cle 9. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is involved. 

Mr. CAIN. I do not believe it is in- 
volved. I should like to say, represent- 
ing my own view—and the Senator may 
ask other Senators and search his own 
conscience for a better answer—that the 
three and a half million men which this 
bill would provide are not related to any 
international contribution of troops by 
America. I believe that to be so. It is 
a striking force, in a properly balanced 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, for America’s 
security. The deployment of a force of 


‘three and a half million men is an en- 


tirely different question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
e 75 answer. I cannot agree with him 
at all. 

Mr. CAIN. What is it that the Sena- 
tor wants? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the President has 
the sole right to deploy troops in Europe 
he can take four divisions and send them 
wherever he pleases. If Congress has 
nothing to do with it, he can send them 
into an international army. Congress, 
in other words, can be bypassed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. WH. IRRT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. I yielded to the Senator 
from Nebraska for a question. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is entitled to the 
floor as much as any Senator, but I have 
the floor now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is assuming that his case has 
been wrecked and shattered. 

Mr. WHERRY. What case? 

Mr. CAIN. The case which the Sen- 
ator has just made, to the effect that 
Congress is going to permit the Presi- 
dent of the United States to deploy forces 
to an international army. I deny that 
he has done it. I deny, also, that he is 
going to do it. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I respond? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. If divisions are pro- 
vided for that purpose, and the Com- 
mander in Chief sends them overseas, 
what are we going to do about it? 

Mr. CAIN. The only purpose for 
which they are provided is the security 
of the United States. If the Congress 
decides that the national security can 
best be met by committing to Europe 
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four divisions, more or less, certainly the 
Senator would assume that that was a 
proper course of action to take: 

Mr. WHERRY.. If the Congress so de- 
cides; but I do not want the President of 
the United States to decide it alone. If 
we adopt this ceiling, with four divi- 
sions included for that purpose, it seems 
to me that we give him that authority. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator’s case 
is weak, and I should like to emphasize 
its weakness in the hope of being help- 
ful. The weakness is that if we had a 
total strength of 3,000,000 instead of 
3,500,000 there would still be X number 
of divisions from which, on the basis of 
the Senator’s own fear, the President 
could commit four divisicns to Europe 
without half trying. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask another 
question? 

Mr, CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator stated 
that my case was weak, and that I did 
not quite understand this question. In 
order to clarify the situation in my 
mind 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator has 
fears which will not be realized. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
accept an amendment along that line, 
or can he give me assurance that none 
of these troops will be deployed for an 
international army in Europe until the 
Congress determines the policy? If my 
case is so weak, give me that assurance, 
If the Senator from Washington and the 
chairman will give me such assurance, I 
will not argue the point any further. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment, but I must answer the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

There is before the Armed Services 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate what is known 
as the Wherry resolution. The Wherry 
resolution would have the Congress de- 
termine the policy as to whether or not 
American troops shall be committed, in 
peacetime, to an international European 
army. In answer to the Senator’s com- 
ment, I cannot speak for the committee. 
I can speak only for the junior Senator 
from Washington; but so far as he is 
concerned no single squad, company, 
regiment, or division will, in the absence 
of congressional authority to the Presi- 
dent, be committed. I am not speaking 
about troops for purposes of occupation, 
That is a different question. 

Mr. WHERRY. We agree on that 
question. 

Mr. CAIN. I am speaking about a 
peacetime international army, whether 
it be in Europe or elsewhere. I can go 
no further than that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. I must leave the 
Chamber. I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator will permit me to ask one fur- 
ther question, inasmuch as he has an- 
swered the previous question in the way 
he has. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. No Member of the 
Senate has been a more forceful pro- 
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ponent of taking a look at Western 
Europe and its manpower than has the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
He has made a trip over there. He has 
talked with the officials. He has talked 
with the people in those countries. 
Time and time again he has made state- 
ments about bringing in Spain. Time 
after time he has talked about bringing 
in Turkey. He has stated that we must 
have Turkey on the right flank and 
Spain on the left flank, so that we can 
hold the Mediterranean. If we are suc- 
cessfully to defend Western Europe, 
there can be no doubt thai we must have 
manpower. If I remember correctly, 
there are 35 divisions in Yugoslavia, 
twenty-odd divisions in Turkey, 10 divi- 
sions in Greece, and between 30 and 35 
divisions in Spain, anxious to fight. 

It is said that they are anxious to 
fight, if we will only put rifles in their 
hands. I think General Eisenhower 
said, “Put rifles in their hands, and they 
will fight.” 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a total of 
nearly 90 divisions, it is estimated. I 
wonder if the Senator will permit me to 
ask another question. 

Mr. CAIN. Please do. 

Mr. WHERRY. For 5 years I have 
been making that fight. Each time we 
are told, “We are a little closer than ever 
before. Give us another year and Spain 
will be in. Give us another year and 
they will all be in.” They are not in yet. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we are that close, 
the manpower situation in the United 
States being as desperate as it is, does 
not the Senator feel that we should iron 
out political differences and acquire the 
benefit of the available manpower before 
we scrape the Hottom of the barrel in 
the United States? 

Mr. CAIN. This is the way I feel as 
a. individ 1al Senator: I would not be 
willing to have my country contribute 
any forces to the proposed Atlantic Pact 
army until we had been given assurances 
upon which we could rely, as to when all 
the nations in the North Atlantic com- 
munity who are desirous of working for 
the maintenance of freedom are to be 
included within what will become—it is 
not yet available—General Eisenhower's 
plan of defense and of operation. It is 
with some reluctance that I am saying 
this, because it indicates what a man is 
going to assume by way of a position in 
the future. However, this American has 
gone far enough. This American is in- 
terested in this bill because he thinks it 
would give great strength to his own 
homeland. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAIN. But this American is no 
longer going to be satisfied with repeated 
assurances that have never been ful- 
filled, to the effect that we should get 
on with our friends in the closed corpo- 
ration called a part of Europe, while 
continuing to exclude from it the re- 
sources and the determination to fight 
which would be made available to us by 
the Turks, if you please, by the Greeks, 
and by the Spaniards, 
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In a joint meeting of the committees 
the other day I made only one request. 
I said, “Please, Mr. Chairman, before 
these committees are through, will you 
invite the Secretary of State or some 
qualified representative of the Depart- 
ment of State to appear before us?” 

I had in mind that I must say to him, 
“Mr. Acheson, if it is so imperatively 
necessary for us to contribute troops to 
the land army in Europe, in view of the 
fact that every responsible witness, one 
after another, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, military men, and all others, testi- 
fied before us that with the continued 
exclusion of these countries our job 
would be too difficult in the future, what 
are you going to do about getting them 
in?” 

The Senator from Nebraska and I 
differ to some extent with respect to the 
land army in Europe, because I believe 
in a reasonable contribution to supple- 
ment the land army, for a number of 
reasons not under discussion here. I 
should like to say to Mr. Acheson, “Mr, 
Acheson, I am for you, and for four 
divisions in Europe if you will tell us 
that we are going to have the Pyrenees 
and 400,000 Spaniards, backed up by the 
finest men, women, and children, on the 
average, that I have ever known, living 
in that part of the Iberian Peninsula.” 

We should have the help of Spain and 
Turkey. While I recognize that the 
question is complicated, and that much 
rationalizing can be done about it, the 
situation is sad. I am convinced, al- 
though I cannot prove it, that there is 
some reason to believe that the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain might 
fall if the United States rose, not in its 
wrath, but in its common sense, and said, 
through the State Department, to the 
French and British Governments, “We 
are all going to get ready to protect our- 
selves, and that means everybody. The 
American people want to help. Good- 
ness knows, we have been doing it for 
years. However, the American people 
want to be assured that there is the best 
possible chance of winning if war should 
occur, Therefore, get Spain in. Turkey 
has approximately 400,000 men under 
arms. Take them in.“ Twice, to my 
knowledge, Turkey has made a request 
for admission. 

Do Senators realize that when Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, ap- 
peared before our committees in open 
session, in spite of all the great turmoil, 
urgency, and desperation, in his able 
presentation through a prepared state- 
ment, he never mentioned a single word 
about Spain, Turkey, Greece, or Yugo- 
slavia? However, in answer to ques- 
tions from both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—and I wish I had his answers 
here—all he said was, “There is some 
reason to believe that we could make 
some progress.” With reference to 
Spain, I remember that this is in part 
what he said: 

We ought to know more in the future, be- 
cause we now have an able ambassador going 
there. 


We are agreed that he is an able man, 
whoever he is. But what an unusual 
thing to say—that we cannot get infor- 
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mation until we have an ambassador 
there. I wish to point out to the Sen- 
ate that if we had an ambassador there, 
I care not how able he may be, if be- 
hind him, his source of authority, the 
State Department, does not permit him 
to obtain information, he will be prac- 
tically useless. The day has come for us 
as Americans to stand up and say, “Mr. 
Acheson, fish or cut bait,” and we are 
not going an inch further until every- 
one is given a chance to do what he can 
to obtain information. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee do what the Senator has 
suggested? Did the committee ask Mr. 
Acheson, or will the committee ask Mr. 
Acheson to do what the Senator has sug- 
gested? It seems to me the Senate of 
the United States is entitled to an answer 
to that question. All we receive by way 
of answer is, Give us another year and 
we will iron the matter out.” Or it will 
be said to us, “One of the European 
countries will veto the proposal to in- 
vite certain other countries to come into 
the Atlantic Pact.” 

Mr. President, we are sending our boys 
to defend Western Europe, and certain- 
ly we have something to say about the po- 
litical questions involved in connection 
with countries coming into the North At- 
lantic Treaty if they are willing to de- 
fend Western Europe. If the proposal 
for their entry is to be vetoed, the United 
States should have something to say 
about it. Morale building is a two-way 
street. It is about time we build up the 
morale of the American people by doing 
something constructive in Europe. In- 
formation that our boys will receive help 
from nations who are willing to fight 
will result in building up their morale. 

Mr. CAIN. That is the virtue of de- 
bates on the Senate floor. I have indi- 
cated what one Member of the Senate 
believes. By way of argument, if 96 
Members felt that way, we would solve 
the Spanish and Turkish questions, par- 
ticularly, in no time at all. But up to 
date there have been no Members who 
have felt so strongly about Franco and 
the Mediterranean as the Senator from 
Nebraska and I feel. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and also to 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that I, too, hold to their point 
of view. Ever since I have had the honor 
of being a Member of this body, time 
after time I have heard our military 
men of the highest rank say very defi- 
nitely and positively how important 
Spain is to Western Europe in event of 
a Russian attack. I have held the same 
point of view. The question in my mind 
has been: “Why do we not bring Spain 
in?” Up to as late as 3 days ago I had 
not received any kind of answer. I took 
it upon myself to go to the highest au- 
thority in the city of Washington and 
said to him, “Tell me the answer, if you 
have one.” Very much to my surprise 
this was the answer I received: “Spain 
does not want to ccme in. Franco does 
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not want to come in.” Senators re- 
member the old saying, “You can lead 
a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink.” We cannot make Franco 
„drink.“ 

There is another point to the situa- 
tion. The second largest party in France 
is opposed to Spain coming in under the 
Atlantic Pact. We have that difficulty 
and we must be careful. The dominant 
party, the Labor Party, in England, does 
not want Franco in at this time. That 
results in another difficulty. 

Mr. President, I say to my colleagues 
that I believe the State Department is 
doing everything it can in an orderly 
manner, approaching it with a consider- 
able amount of judgment, to bring Spain 
in. But I think it is wrong tactics for 
us to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and criticize the Department and say 
it is doing nothing. 

I will say that my comments have 
been made in the most friendly spirit. 

Mr. CAIN. I know they have been. I 
think the Senator from Wyoming has 
shown the two sides of the picture with 
respect to Spain, for example. He is 
of the opinion, and feels strongly about 
it, that we ought to let time, within rea- 
son, take its own course. There are 
others among us who think that time 
has outrun its course, and that the time 
has come to press for action. 

The Senator from Wyoming said 
something that to me was fascinating. 
He said that the highest authority in 
Washington told him that Spain did not 
want to come in. I must say in answer 
to that statement—though I did not an- 
ticipate it would be brought into the dis- 
cussion this afternoon—that I doubt if 
the highest authority in Washington 
has ever talked to the head of the Span- 
ish state. The junior Senator from 
Washington, however, talked for more 
than an hour with the head of state of 
Spain a few months ago, and this, in ef- 
fect, is what that head of state said, 
which is to be found in my statement 
presented to the Senate last September: 
“Spain does not have very much confi- 
dence in a large segment of Western Eu- 
rope with which you Americans are so 
closely allied.” 

Mr. HUNT. That is just what I have 
said. 

Mr. CAIN. He proceeded to say what 
the highest authority in Washington 
did not tell the Senator. Franco said, 
“The Atlantic Pact to us is unimportant 
one way or another. What we think is 
important is Spain and the United 
States of America. If you Americans 
wish adequately to protect the left flank, 
or the western flank of the Mediterra- 
nean, we Spaniards would like to do 
business with you.” 

It naturally follows that if we 
strengthen our relationship with Spain 
we have improved our chances of suc- 
cess in the Atlantic Pact. The highest 
authority in Washington, from my 
point of view has totally neglected the 
reality, because there has been no es- 
tablished single case where the Depart- 
ment of State in recent years has even 
bothered to think about Spain. 

Mr. HUNT. I may say to the Senator 
from Washington that wiiat he hopes 
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the State Department will do is exactly 
what the State Department is trying to 
do. Let me say further, that we must 
take into consideration in our negotia- 
tions with Spain what the effect will be 
on our other allies. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNT. In other words, it is not 
solely a question of making a decision as 
between ourselves and Spain, but there 
is the problem of what the effect of such 
action will be on France and England. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I would not 
labor this point except that during the 
several opportunities I have had to raise 
the question with Mr. Averell Harri- 
man and with the Secretary of State, 
they have not led me to believe that at 
any time since the Atlantic Pact treaty 
was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States has the question ever been raised 
within the Council as to the wisdom of 
doing business with Spain. That is the 
source of my own great dissatisfaction 
with the State Department expressing a 
pious hope unaccompanied by driving ac- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In connec- 
tion with the questions asked by the ma- 
jority leader I should like to observe that 
we have a ceiling on the Armed Forces in 
this country at the present time of 3,462,- 
000. The bill does not set that ceiling, 
does not remove that ceiling, does not 
change that ceiling, does not have one 
thing to do with that ceiling. The bill 
provides the method, sets up the ma- 
chinery, sets out the priority, for raising 
such men as we need in our armed serv- 
ices. It does not seek to deploy those 
men, It seems to me that the discus- 
sion, interesting and informative as it 
has been, has nothing to do with the 
bill at hand. It is a question of how we 
are going to deploy those troops we have 
been discussing. If we do not act on 
the bill, or if the bill had never been 
reported, if the President has the au- 
thority, as some contend, to deploy troops 
wherever he may believe they should be 
deployed, he could deploy his 4 divisions 
whether the bill had ever been considered 
for an hour or not. I want to insist 
again that the bill does not set the ceil- 
ing, or raise it, or lower it. It has noth- 
ing to do with the ceiling. It has noth- 
ing to do with the deployment of troops. 
All the troops could be sent to Hawaii or 
could be kept in this country or could 
fight from Cape Cod—whatever might 
be dictated by those who have the re- 
sponsibility of making the decisions, 
However, the bill says that when we do 
decide, here is the method the Congress 
has laid down, so far as the machinery 
and the priorities are concerned. 

I assume that the Senator was in the 
Chamber yesterday, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have been 
very patient, and I should like to make 
this statement. 

I assume that the Senator was in the 
Chamber yesterday when our distin- 
guished friend the junior Senator from 
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Oregon was pointing out to the Senate, 
particularly the military, what might be 
good public relations. The junior Sen- 
ator from Texas does not pose as being 
a public-relations expert and he is not 
going to assume for the moment that the 
junior Senator from Washington is a 
public-relations expert, either, 

Mr. CAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But I wish 
to call the attention of the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington to the public re- 
lations policy of the junior Senator from 
Oregon. We have on each Member's 
desk a number of amendments offered by 
the junior Senator from Oregon. There 
is no Member of the Senate who worked 
harder on this manpower bill than did 
the junior Senator from Oregon. Morn- 
ing and afternoon, day after day, week 
after week, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon came to the subcommittee hearings 
and questioned witnesses and made ob- 
servations. We have 1,200 pages of the 
committee hearings. I am told that 
each volume of the hearings has cost $16 
to print. During all that time we got 
the benefit of the testimony of 100 wit- 
nesses, and some testimony from the 
junior Senator from Oregon and other 
members of the subcommittee. 

However, none of these amendments 
was offered in the subcommittee. None 
of them was presented to the subcom- 
mittee. The subcommittee was almost 
as surprised as I believe the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon was when these 
amendments started rolling out of the 
machine as it was cranked. 

I wish to discuss those amendments 
briefly. They should be entitled “The 
Public Relations Amendments,” I think, 
since the Senator called them to the at- 
tention of the Pentagon yesterday. I 
wish to point out to the Senator from 
Washington the effect of these amend- 
ments, if adopted. I hope he will follow 
me, taking his lead pencil in hand, and 
will see what would happen if the Mem- 
bers of the Senate were unwise enough 
to disregard the recommendation of the 
12 members of the committee to which 
the Senator from Washington referred, 
and elected, instead, to follow the recom- 
mendations of the junior Senator from 
Oregon. I want them to know what they 
are doing when they decide. 

The amendment under discussion calls 
for a change in the age limit to 18% 
years as a minimum. That will take 
321,000 men out of the manpower pool. 
However, that amendment is very ap- 
pealing to many of those 321,000. It may 
not be appealing to the man who spent 
30 months in a concentration camp dur- 
ing the last war and who has been 
yanked up and sent to Korea to fight 
another one; but the amendment cer- 
tainly does appeal to those it does affect, 
namely, the 321,000. 

Then we find that there are 545,000 in 
the 18-year-old bracket that are avail- 
able. The committee decided, on the 
basis of the recommendations of all the 
experts, that out of that 545,000 we 
should defer 75,000 for reasons of educa- 
tion—education in medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, and so forth; but the junior 
Senator from Oregon has a better plan 
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than that, for he multiplies the figure 
75,000 by 2, and provides in his amend- 
ment that 150,000 should be taken out of 
the manpower pool to go into that group. 

Next, by reducing the service of the 
reservists from 26 months to 18 months, 
he would have another 100,000 men 
eliminated from service. 

Then, as the Senator said, we have 
another group—the large group of en- 
listees. In the Navy, and the Air Force, 
most of them are serving under 4-year 
enlistments, and in the Army they are 
serving under 3-year enlistments. The 
junior Senator from Oregon says to those 
in the Navy and the Air Force, Tou have 
enlisted for 48 months. But I have not 
done anything for you yet, so I will re- 
duce your term of enlistment to 30 
months. I will just knock off roughly 30 
percent of your term of enlistment.” 
The junior Senator from Oregon makes a 
corresponding statement in regard to 
those who have enlisted in the other 
branches of the armed services. He says 
to those who entered the Army, “You 
enlisted for 3 years and signed a con- 
tract and agreed to serve for 3 years, but 
I will take care of you by reducing your 
enlistment, by simply cutting it down by 
one-third.” 

That change will take care of another 
310,000. 

Then the Senator from Oregon says 
that the committee bill provides for serv- 
ice for 26 months, and he says that is 
entirely too long. So he has a 21-month 
amendment. In 1948 the Senator was in 
fayor of a 12-month limitation. At that 
time we were told that the United Na- 
tions was probably going to take care of 
everything, and that we did not really 
need an induction or draft law; but then 
the limitation was moved up to 18 
months, and finally we battled through 
a 21-month draft bill. As a result of a 
lack of wisdom, ever since then we have 
made our contribution to the uncer- 
tainty and the little wars that are going 
on all over the world. Today we are pay- 
ing for that mistake. We have a $41,- 
000,000,000 budget coming up. We saved 
a little bit temporarily in 1948; we 
whittled down the program, we crippled 
it, we made some appeals to some groups. 

So now the Senator from Oregon has 
an amendment which would reduce the 
service under the bill from 26 months 
to 21 months, and that would result in 
eliminating 92,000 men. 

The total change made which will be 
made by all the Morse amendments, if 
we adopted them en bloc, if we just 
took the public-relations package, to 
say nothing of the talk that has gone 
on about reducing the ceiling to 3,000,- 
000—will be that we shall have elimi- 
nated 973,000 men. 

Mr. President, where are we going to 
get those 973,000? Let us assume for 
the moment that General Marshall and 
General Bradley and General Collins 
and General Vandenberg and Admiral 
Sherman, under our directions and with 
our authority, with the approval of every 
Member of the Senate—there was not a 
vote against it—said that the minimum 
for the present, for today, was 3,462,000. 
Practically everyone of them will tell 
you that they do not expect that ceiling 
to hold very long. But Senator Morse 
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says that he takes that figure and cuts 
it from 3,462,000 to 3,100,000. 

Mr. President, if the junior Senator 
from Oregon had his way, he would cut 
three-hundred-odd-thousand off the 
ceiling and he would cut 973,000 men 
out of the pool. So by the Morse amend- 
ments we would have eliminated ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 men. I do not 
know how good a public-relations policy 
that is, but is it not a very good security 
policy. 

Of course, the Senator from Washing- 
ton knows, as the testimony shows, that 
we can get those 973,000 men from only 
one or two sources. First, we can re- 
draft the veterans who were drafted in 
World War II, and say to them, “Come 
back; we are going to draft you for 
another 26 months.” If it is not desired 
to follow that course—and no one has 
advocated it before the committee—it 
would then be necessary to lower the 
age limit, and we would get 973,000 men, 
beginning with the 18% amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
How far down would it be necessary to 
go? Let us assume we are going to keep 
a ceiling of 3,462,000. From 18% to 18 
we could pick up 275,000, but we would 
still be 700,000 short, because the Sena- 
tor has eliminated 973,00 by his amend- 
ments. 

No one has ever estimated how many 
men in the 17-year-old group would be 
available, because they would be allowed 
to remain in high school. But, assum- 
ing that as many were available in the 
17-year group as are available in the 
18-year group, we could pick up 545,000 
men. With 545,000 and 275,000, it would 
be possible to get about 800,000 there. 
But we would still be short 173,000. To 
show how ridiculous it is for the Senate 
to be seriously considering a group of 
amendments which hold out bait to this 
entire group, let me say that, if we 
should adopt these amendments en bloc 
this afternoon, we should have one of 
two choices: either to redraft World 
War II veterans, or to go as low as the 
16-year-clds; and that is the question 
which the Senate must decide. 

Mr. President, no one likes to draft 
anyone, but we think our liberty and our 
freedoms are endangered. The Congress 
came here and said, “We are going to re- 
move this ceiling. We are going to ask the 
the trained military experts to determine 
how many people we should have in our 


„retaliatory striking force.” What do they 


say? They say, “We need 1,016,000 men 
in the Air Force to deliver the bomb and 
to deliver it quickly, the moment we are 
required to do it.” What else? They 
say, “In order to support those men, in 
order to seize and hold the bases, and 
in order to back up that Air Force, we 
need 1,400,000 men in our Army.” No 
one disputed it. In order to support that 
¿rmy and that Navy, and to have a bal- 
anced force, we need 1,000,000 men in 
our Marines and in our Navy; and that 
is how we got our figure of 3,462,000, It 


is the ceiling today. The Joint Chiefs 


may decide the next week that it ought 
to be increased another 200,000 or 300,- 
000. We are not deciding that. That is 
not in this question. All we are doing 
is saying, Here is the method. Here is 
the machinery. Here is the priority.” 
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The difference of opinion and the issue 
is very clear. The junior Senator from 
Oregon said, “When the boy attains the 
age of 1814 years, let us yank him in and 
say, ‘This is your time to come. Now 
the fact that you have a 25-year-old 
brother and a 23-year-old brother and a 
21-year-old brother, who have never 
seen a day’s service, still sitting back 
there on the farm or in the city, or 
working on the assembly line, does not 
make any difference.“ He does not at 
all require that they be taken. The 18- 
year-old boy can be taken. All the pri- 
orities which 12 men thought ought to 
be placed in this bill are wiped out at 
one fell swoop. The older boys can stay 
at home, and the baby boy can go and do 
the fighting for them. We do not want 
any of them to do the fighting. We hope 
and pray it will not be necessary; but if it 
is, we say, “Begin here. Here is your 
priority. Rescreen the IV-F’s, and let 
us pick up some more men there. Pick 
up every single mar you have in the 19- 
to-26 pool. You cannot take an 18-year- 
old until you do. Take every husband, 
every nonveteran nonfather, and make 
him go in first.“ The Morse amendment 
says, “No, it may be necessary for them 
to remain at home to look after Me, while 
the baby boy goes and does the fighting 
for them.” 

After taking all those priorities, then 
the committee says to the draft board, 
“You can take the 18~year level, and 
18-10 and 18-9, but until and unless you 
take each one of those, you cannot go to 
any 18-4 or -5 or -6.” 

The Morse amendment says, “Take 
them the day they become 18-6.” Then, 
after we go down to 18-9, we go on down 
to 12-6. The Senate might as well know 
that, after that, we are going to draft 
the 18-6 boys, the day this bill is signed, 
and we are going to say by our votes, 
Do it.” That is what we would be doing 
if we were to adopt the Morse amend- 
ment. 

The other way, we are going to say, 
“We are not going to let you touch one 
of those 18-year-olds unless and until 
you have taken his older brother, the 
married, and until you have screened 
the IV-F’s. We think that is the better 
part of wisdom. But when and if you 
have taken them all, and you are down 
ta the bottom of the barrel, and you 
have got no more, we are not going to 
hold up the white flag and say, ‘Come 
on Stalin, and get us,’ we are going to 
authorize the selective service to go on 
down to the age of 18, and then, if we 
do not have enough men, we have set 
up the machinery, we have laid down 
the ground rule. We have told him that 
we mean business, that we have got the 
machinery and the procedure for our 
military men to operate under, and then 
all we have to do is to come back with 
an amendment to strike out the vet- 
erans’ exemptions, and probably raise 
the age limit.” But if we adopt these 
amendments today, we must do one of 
two things in order to get the men. It 
will be necessary to either draft our 
veterans—— 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If Senators 
think the 18-year-old correspondence 
has stirred up someone, let them send 
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over the wires tonight a statement that 
veterans who served in World War II are 
to be redrafted and are to serve the sec- 
ond time. 

I thank the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? If we assume that all the Morse 
amendments are adopted, I think we 
may assume that they will follow a pat- 
tern, and that if we adopt one, we may 
as well adopt them all. If they are all 
adopted, what could we say to the Amer- 
ican people as to what the result would 
be? How would we defend what we had 
written into the law, or what we have as 
a law, if we take as an assumption that 
we shall approve all of the recommerida- 
tions offered by the junior Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think we 
could say that we have gone along with 
what we thought was a good public- 
relations policy. If one thinks it is good 
public-relations policy, let him know that 
we have gone along with it. If we cut 
our Armed Forces by a million men we 
should realize that we must draft a mil- 
lion veterans, or must lower the 18% age 
limit to about 1644, in order to pick up 
about a million more men of that age. I 
know of no other alternative. 

Of course, it may be said that we can 
avoid a great deal of waste which exists 
at the present time in the Armed Forces, 
The Senator from Oregon has no mort- 
gage on that idea. The Preparedness 
Committee is one committee which, to 
my knowledge, has been doing something 
about it besides talking. We have com- 
ing into the capital this week end a dozen 
investigators who have been at every in- 
doctrination center in the country, with 
two or three dozen classifications in their 
hands, to see how many chauffeurs they 
have, how many typists they have, how 
many hospital attendants they have, and 
how many clerical jobs they have, which 
are being held by men who are qualified 
for combat duty. We made the study at 
Lackland Air Base and pointed out the 
deficiencies, and we have secured some 
results. 

We have corrected the deficiencies. 
But I think it would be very unfair to 
the Senate and unfair to the country to 
hold out the hope that as a result of 
those studies and as a result of cleaning 
up the inefficiency wherever it exists we 
are going to be able to avoid facing the 
issue and giving the Military Establish- 
ment the machinery by way of a draft 
bill which will support an Armed Force 
of 3,500,000. We may say there will be 
50,000 here, and perhaps 100,000 there. 
The Senator from Washington will re- 
member that we hammered on that all 
the way through, and the chairman took 
the lead in saying, “You must get more 
divisions out of a total given number of 
men.” He will also remember that the 
committe is busy, and that its investiga- 
tors are busy, and that during the month 
of March we plan to have a report writ- 
ten on the subject of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force which will give 
specific figures, not glittering generali- 
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ties, which cover everything and touch 
nothing. But we must do one of two 
things: We must make up our mind to 
accept for consideration the best esti- 
mates that can be brought to us by such 
men as General Marshall, General Brad- 
ley, General Eisenhower, General Col- 
lins, and General Vandenberg, of what 
they need in order to have a retaliatory 
striking force, with the marines and the 
Army to support them—or we must fol- 
low General Morse. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
immediately following my observations 
several telegrams I have received from 
the American Legion and other organi- 
zations. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSTON, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Dear SENATOR: Please push Senate bill 1, 

as amendcd. 
NELLIE B. Tuomas, President. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
Twenty-second District, Texas. 
Port ARTHUR, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Legionnaires of the Second District, De- 
partment of Texas, urge you to support the 
universal training bill No. 1. 

R. J. DOMATTI, 
Second District Commander. 
Vicrorta, Tex., March 1, 1951. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Ninth District of Texas, the American 
Legion, has gone on record endorsing uni- 
versal military training No. 1. We offer our 
full support in the matter. 

O. P. AUSTIN, In., 
Ninth District Commander. 
Houston, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. : 

One humdred and sixty-three members, 
Unit 52, American Legion Auxiliary, Houston, 
urges your support of universal military 
training bill, S. 1. 

Mrs. THEO A. Kock, 
Legislative Chairman, 
HUNTSVILLE, Tex., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 


American Legion members, Seventh Dis- 


trict, Texas, urge you to support passage of 
Senate bill 1, universal military training bill, 
sponsored by American Legion. Our present 
national emergency can be aided measurably 
with such a measure operating at this time. 
Don Rr, Jr., 
Commander, Seventh District, Texas, 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The 6,500 Legionnaires of Bexar County 
urge passage of universal military training 
bill, S. 1. 
E. A. BOEHM, 
Twentieth District Commander, 
American Legion, 


MARCH 2 


LEVELLAND, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I would like to urge your full support of 
Legion’s universal military training bil, 
No. S. 1. 

W. T. BRIDGES, 
Nineteenth District Commander, 
American Legion. 
LAREDO, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you support Legion’s universal mili- 
tary training bill, S. 1. 

B. J. Rupert, 
Third Division Commander, 
American Legion, Department of Teras. 


Hovston, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please push Senate bill 1, as amended. 
LADIES AUXILIARY, AMERICAN 
LEGION Post No. 801, 
Mrs. LEONA P. Moore, 
President. 
AUSTIN, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Three thousand five hundred Legionnaires 
of tenth district urge adoption of Senate 
bill 1, universal military training. 

V. F. TAYLOR, 
Tenth District Commander, 
American Legion, 


TYLER, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building: 
Please support bill No. 1, as amended. 
Thank you. 


the 


Mrs. C. E. McKay, 
Third District President, American 
Legion Auxiliary. 


AMARILLO, TEX., March 1, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your continued effort toward passage 
of amended Senate bill 1. 
Mrs. A. PITT, 
Eighteenth District President, 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate bill 1, as amended, contains pro- 
visions vital to the security of our Nation 
now and in the future. I am hopeful of its 
passage and ask your continued support of 
the bill as now being considered. 

Mrs. A. J. BREAUX, 
National Security Chairman, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 


Houston, Tex, February 27, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please vote for amended UMT bill, S. 1. 
FRED MILLER. 
Cuero, Tsx., February 28, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge your support Senate bill 
1, as amended. 
Mrs. Frep HENNEKE, 
President, Fourteenth District, 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


1951 


Houston, Tex, February 27, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON: 
Urge passage of UMT wholeheartedly. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. V. RAU. 


AMARILLO, TEX., February 27, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been directed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Amarillo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to inform you that we whole- 
heartedly approve universal military training 
and reduction of draft age limit to 18 years. 

S. Tom Morais, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Amarillo Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is there any prac- 
tical way of relieving the Reserves who 
are now in the Armed Forces without in- 
ducting the 18-year-olds? 

* Mr. CAIN. As best we can judge, it is 
not likely that any 18-year-olds will be 
taken this year, or at least that any 
considerable number of 18-year-olds will 
be taken. The answer to the question, 
then, with reference to the next year, 
is that I know of no way by which we 
can get the reservists out of the service 
as rapidly as we would like to do so, with- 
out drafting the 18-year-olds. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then, eliminating 
the 18-year-olds from the bill would put 
an aditional burden, or continue the 
burden, on the men who served in World 
War II, would it not? 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that that is one of the 
big questions the committee had to face, 
and finally, after considerable thought, 
the committee came to the conclusion 
that in the national interest it had to 
provide for utilizing the 18-year-olds, 
if, in so doing, it would get out of the 
Army more rapidly those fine Americans 
who, goodness knows, have made a great 
contribution in the past. A majority of 
the committee thought that every young 
American aged 18 worthy of his salt 
would rather be drafted to serve the 
needs of his country if it meant that a 
man who had been drafted as his elder 
in the last war would be relieved from a 
further responsibility. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and should like very much to asso- 
ciate myself with his last remark. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I would 
make a personal request of the junior 
Senator from Oregon. I know he is go- 
ing to provide the Senate with much 
information, to which I certainly wish to 
listen, but because of what has preoc- 
cupied me and some others on the floor, 
I am sure the Senator would like to ac- 
commodate us to fulfill obligations out- 
side of the Chamber so that we might 
return and hear what his views are. 
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CONSTRUCTION BY UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORP. OF NEW PLANT AT MOR- 
RISVILLE, PA. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have unanimous-consent that I 
may occupy the time of the Senate for 
5 or 6 minutes without the Senator from 
Oregon losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day in historic Bucks County, Pa., the 
United States Steel Corp. celebrated half 
a century of service by starting the con- 
struction of the new Fairless Works. 

The plant will cover almost 4,000 acres, 
The site is a part of Pennsbury Manor, 
where William Penn built his American 
residence in 1685. It is across the Dela- 
ware River from Trenton, where Wash- 
ington ferried his small army across to 
New Jersey and won his memorable 
victory over the Hessians. 

The ceremonies yesterday were most 
significant. Both Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey joined in the celebration. The 
distinguished Governor of New Jersey, 
Hon. Alfred M. Driscoll, pointed to steel 
as a symbol of our way of life. He de- 
clared that right now, in these critical 
times, we need steel in our hearts and 
in our minds in order properly to perform 
the job ahead. 

The distinguished Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania, Hon. John S. Fine, also stressed 
the importance of steel in building the 
American way of life. He called for all 
levels of Government to gid business in 
moving forward by giving the people 
good, sound, honest, economical govern- 
ment. 

Another talk discussing the important 
bearing of good government on the ex- 
pansion of productive enterprise was 
given by Hon. Simon K. Moyer, chair- 
man of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Bucks County. 

He pointed to Bucks County as an ex- 
ample of government operated with 
economy and efficiency. The result has 
been a low tax rate and virtually no 
bonded indebtedness. 

The steel plant when completed will 
cost $400,000,000—all of it furnished by 
private capital. There will be no new 
stock issue, nor will there be an issue of 
bonds. 

United States Steel is owned by more 
than 238,000 stockholders, and no single 
person or corporation owns more than 1 
percent. It gives employment to more 
than 300,000 men and women. 

The plant started yesterday will be 
the largest single integrated plant in 
the United States. 

The production of steel in the United 
States now is approximately 100,000,000 
tons a year. The expansion of steel at 
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the end of 1953 will raise this production 
to 120,000,000 tons a year. To show the 
significance of what we are doing 
through private capital, this expansion 
alone will mean capacity to equal the 
production of 80 percent of the total 
German output during World War II. 

William Penn lived in peace. The 
plant started yesterday should provide 
additional strength to help preserve 
peace in the world. 

The plant was named for Benjamin 
F. Fairless, the present directing head 
of this mammoth corporation. His rise 
to world eminence is another argument 
for the American way of life. He was 
born in Ohio, the son of a miner. 

The United States Steel and other 
industries of America, large and small, 
have the know-how and the willingness 
to push ahead. It is the duty of the 
Government to encourage private enter- 
prise by maintaining the value of the 
dollar, balancing budgets, restricting 
credit, and practicing rigid economy. 

Mr. Fairless made a significant address 
at these services yesterday, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Distinguished guests, and fellow members 
of the United States Steel family, to all of 
you gentlemen who have taken time out of 
your busy lives to join us here today, I am 
deeply grateful. We have come to witness 
the first step in the construction of a great 
new steel works—the turning of a spadeful 
of earth. That ceremony will take but a 
few moments and will command, at best, 
but little notice in the troubled world. And 
yet, to me, it seems that what we are doing 
here today is of more than passing historical 
interest to our Nation and our people. 

Most of you know, of course, that during 
the Revolutionary War this area around Mor- 
risville and Trenton was one of the Nation's 
most important iron-making centers. Iron 
and steel produced here went into the weap- 
ons which enabled George Washington and 
his continental armies to establish the 
United States of America as a free and in- 
dependent Nation. Now that our liberties 
again are threatened, I think it is not only 
fitting but indeed significant that the iron 
and steel industry should return today to 
its historic home here on the banks of the 
Delaware, to embark upon the largest single 
expansion project that has ever been under- 
taken in its entire history. 

There are bigger steel plants in this coun- 
try, of course, but never before—not even 
under the tremendous pressure of two world 
wars—has a steel plant of this size been built 
all at one time. That should be of interest 
abroad as well as at home. 

There is international significance, too, 
in the fact that today we are setting in 
motion two great streams of intercontinental 
trade that will greatly benefit both North 
and South America. In the years ahead, mil- 
lions of tons of iron ore will come out of 
Venezuela to charge the furnaces that we 
are building here. On the other hand, many 
millions of American dollars are already 
pouring out of the United States to develop 
the ore deposits in Venezuela, So this con- 
stant interchange of wealth between two 
continents will create new jobs, new homes, 
new opportunities and new prosperity for 
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the people of both countries, and will surely 
strengthen the historic bonds which have so 
long united the Americas—economicaly, po- 
litically and fraternally. 

But to me there is, in all of this, a deeply 
personal significance which will always over- 
shadow any other; for—as you know—my 
colleagues have contrived that this great 
plant be named the Fairless Works. There 
is nothing, I suppose, that any man desires 
more in life than the affection and respect 
of those who know him best. That is why 
no honor he could receive can ever mean 
quite so much to him as one that comes 
from the hands of those who work with 
him and around him. Certainly no man 
who has spent his lifetime making steel, 
living steel, and loving steel as I have, could 
want a finer monument to his career than 
this—a plant that will go on, for 50 or per- 
haps 100 years to come, pouring steel into 
the ribs of our Nation and wealth into its 
economic veins. 

And finally, on behalf of all of us at 
United States Steel, I want to say a word 
of thanks to Commissioner Moyer and to all 
the others who have welcomed us so warmly 
and so cordially to our new home here in 
Bucks County. It has been your home for a 
long time; and your are rightfully proud of 
it. I just want you to know that although 
we are newcomers here, we already share your 
pride in it and we fully recognize and accept 
our responsibilities as your fellow citizens. 
You and I both know, of course, that in 
any undertaking of this size there are bound 
to be problems that will perplex and dis- 
“tress us all—things like traffic, schools, hous- 
ing, utilities, and recreational facilities— 
things that may disturb, temporarily, the 
traditional patterns of our community life, 
We of United States Steel have earnestly 
sought to anticipate as many of these prob- 
lems as we can. We want to work with 
you in finding a quick and satisfactory solu- 
tion to them all. We cannot do all this 
alone; and neither, probably, can you; but 
together we must and we will. 

You have made us feel that we are wel- 
come neighbors. I want you to feel that 
we are good neighbors. In short—and above 
all else—I want to be sure that the people 
of this community can always be just as 
proud of the Fairless Works as I am. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sure 
my very good friend, the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn] and my 
equally good friend, the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], will not take 
any offense at the introductory remarks 
I am going to make, but will consider 
them to be friendly, good fun-joshing 
when I tell them about my reaction to 
their speeches this afternoon. 

Seeing the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] in the chair of the 
minority leader, I wish to say that the 
speeches of the Senator from Washing- 
ton and the Senator from Texas remind 
me of an experience I had in Ferney, 
S. Dak., in the summer of 1921, when I 
was there working through the harvest 
fields. It was a very hot summer day. I 
was driving a team of horses in front of 
a mower cutting hay, and I noticed that 
the sky started to become gray. The 
wind started to rise. My boss, at the far 
end of the field, signaled me frantically, 
and shouted that I should unhitch the 
horses and go to the barn as fast as I 
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could. I was not familiar with the kind 
of storms which frequently develop 
around Ferney, S. Dak. I obeyed in- 
structions, however, and I soon dis- 
covered, as the sky darkened further, 
that we were about to have what is called 
a South Dakota cyclone tornado. A long 
black, funnel-shaped cloud started to 
descend from the heavens. With con- 
siderable speed we got our horses into the 
barn, in time for us to rush into the 
cyclone cellar. We could hear outside 
the force of the terrific wind. After the 
passage of some time we came out. Mr. 
President, not a shingle had been taken 
off the barn, and not a limb had been 
torn off a tree. The cyclone had by- 
passed us, 

I recalled the incident this afternoon 
because I had been forewarned, before 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington began his speech, by being 
handed a little ticker sheet, taken off the 
news ticker in the cloak room. It said 
that I was going to be devastated. I 
wish to report to my good friend from 
Washington that I never felt in better 
physical or mental health than I do at 
the present moment. I think I survived 
the storm in pretty good shape. 

I recall also that we went back to work 
that afternoon, Along toward night the 
skies darkened again. There was a great 
deal of lightning, but not very much 
rain. However, it was refreshing, and it 
cooled us off a little. I was reminded of 
the sequel to the tornado as I listened to 
my good friend from Texas, I felt quite 
refreshed by his speech. 

I am glad to direct my attention to 
both speeches. As they were being de- 
livered I made note of about 35 points. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall not yield. I 
wish to preserve complete continuity in 
the Recor, so far as my rebuttal to the 
speeches is concerned. It is Friday 
night, and I want to finish at a reason- 
able hour. 

Mr. CASE. I should hate to press the 
point. I was merely rising in defense of 
the fair name of my State. 

Mr. MORSE. I enjoyed my experience 
in South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Did not the Senator notice 
that cyclones generally go around and 
never really materialize? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the experience 
I had. I would say that in life I have 
never been caught by a cyclone. One 
can usually go around them, too. In my 
desire to finish at a reasonable hour to- 
night I shall proceed in continuity with- 
out interruption. Before the Senate 
convened today one of the gentlemen 
of the press had a little fun with me. 

Referring to the fact that I hardly 
ever make a speech except somewhere 
between 4 and 7 o'clock in the evening, 
because usually that is the only time I 
am able to get the floor, the member 
of the press said, “Senator, we in the 
Press Gallery are beginning to think 
that there is something wrong with 
your home life, because you never go 
home at night.” I assured him that 
a more delightful home life than mine 
does not exist anywhere in the world. 
I hope I can finish in a short time. I 
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shall try to finish in a few minutes, 
because I think it will take only a few 
minutes to make my points. 

In reply to my good friend from Wash- 
ington and my good friend from Texas, 
I want to say at the outset, as I said 
the other day, that, although the bill 
came to the floor of the Senate by unan- 
imous vote, it came with very definite 
reservations on the part of the junior 
Senator from Oregon. Every member of 
the committee knew that I would offer 
amendments to the bill when it reached 
the floor of the Senate. I offered the 
subject matter of the amendments in the 
Committee on Armed Services, The 
Senator from Texas referred to the fact 
that I had not formally offered any 
amendment in the subcommittee. I am 
sure he did not mean to be unfair to 
the slightest degree to the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

In the discussion which we had in the 
subcommittee, after full hearings had 
been held, we were of the opinion that 
the bill ought to receive consideration 
by the full committee as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Why? Because every member of 
the full committee was an ex-officio’ 
member of the subcommittee, and a con- 
siderable number of members of the full 
committee, who were not members of 
the subcommittee, participated at length 
in the subcommittee hearings and dis- 
cussions. I do not know whether it is 
literally true, but I am inclined to think 
that at some time during the hearings 
every member of the full committee, with 
the possible exception of one or two 
members, exercised his ex-officio privi- 
leges. In the subcommittee we consid- 
ered more or less all the time that we 
were functioning as a full committee, so 
far as hearings were concerned. There- 
fore, I question whether it was particu- 
larly fair to suggest that I had not of- 
fered these particular amendments in 
any meeting of the subcommittee, when 
the general understanding was that we 
were going to proceed to take up the bill 
in full committee at the earliest possible 
time after we had finished public hear- 
ings in the subcommittee. That is ex- 
actly what we did. If I had thought for 
a moment that the members of the sub- 
committee wanted to go through a dis- 
cussion of a long list of amendments, 
outside of a meeting with the full com- 
mittee, I most certainly would have pre- 
sented my amendments in subcommit- 
tee. To the contrary, Mr. President, I 
was satisfied that they did not want to 
do it. I cooperated with the subcom- 
mittee at all times in getting through 
with hearings as rapidly as possible so 
that the bill could be discussed by the full 
committee. 

I should like to point out, too, that, 
althougk the bill was reported unani- 
mously, with respect to my reservations 
in regard to the 21-month proposal, the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] voted with 
me on the roll call vote, as the record 
of the committee will show. I think the 
record will also show that after we were 
defeated on the 21-month limitation, 
when a compromise of 24 months was 
suggested, the Senator from Georgia 
voted with me also on that question. 
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I make that comment in passing be- 
cause someone may get the impression 
from some things said this afternoon 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
was alone in the committee on every- 
thing he proposed. I even succeeded in 
having one amendment adopted by the 
committee. I think it is an important 
amendment. I got the committee to 
agree, again with the very able assist- 
ance of the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Georgia, to an amend- 
ment which at least made an attempt 
to limit somewhat the arbitrary discre- 
tion of both the military and of the 
3 under the original draft of the 

ill. 

As the bill came from the full commit- 
tee, it contained a provision that when 
universal military training was inaugu- 
rated reduction in the length of service 
could be brought about by the President 
upon recommendation, believe it or not, 
of the Secretary of Defense. I thought 
that was too much power to give to any 
Secretary of Defense, especially when it 
was very clearly understood in the Sen- 
ate during the debate on the unification 
bill that adequate checks were going to 
be maintained against vesting in the 
Secretary of Defense wide discretionary 
and arbitrary power. I did not think 
the language in the bill as it came from 
the subcommittee and went to the full 
committee kept faith with what I 
thought was the general attitude which 
prevailed in regard to the importance of 
seeing to it that there was not placed in 
the office of the Secretary of Defense 
too broad discretionary and arbitrary 
powers. 

Then, too, Mr. President, I thought it 
was unwise to give such blanket discre- 
tionary power to the President as was 
proposed to be given him by the language 
of the bill as it first came to the full 
committee. I said in committee, and 
said the other day on the floor—and-I 
think, in passing, it needs to be repeated 
today because of the points which have 
been raised with respect to my position— 
that I thought we should be careful in 
enacting legislation not to make it so 
broad in its scope as to fail in our con- 
stitutional obligation to apply the checks 
and balances of our constitutional sys- 
tem to the military and to the President 
of the United States as well as to other 
branches of the Government. I think we 
are impliedly obligated by the Constitu- 
tion to see to it that they are not given 
the sweeping and blanket power which 
at times we are too prone in the Senate 
to give to the executive branch of the 
Government. 

I proposed the amendment providing 
that the Congress, by a concurrent reso- 
lution, which would not require the 
President's signature, could decrease the 
length of service. The Senator from 
Georgia joined me and made a good ar- 
gument in support of the amendment in 
committee. 

I wish to say, in complete fairness to 
my colleagues on the committee, that 
each and every onc of them then voted 
for my amendment, and it became a 
part of the bill. By way of keeping the 
record straight, I think it is only fair to 
say that one might think, to hear the 
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discussions on the floor of the Senate in 
regard to some of the amendments 
which I have offered, that the attitude 
in the committee was that there was 
no merit whatever in my amendments. 
That was not so, because my colleagues 
on that committee are honorable men 
who do not deal in double talk. A large 
number of the members of the Armed 
Services Committee, in conservation 
with me—in fact, in some instances in 
the committee hearings themselves— 
stated that they felt that there was a 
great deal of merit in my amendments. 
Some of them came to me and said, 
“You have me puzzled. I do not know 
whether I should go along with you or 
not. I am inclined to your point of 
view, but it seems to be that, after all, 
we had better go along with the recom- 
mendations which are made to us. 
However, I think you are performing a 
service in raising those points.” 

That is the kind of thing they said 
to me privately. I do not think it is 
very important. It is rather interesting 
to sit in the Senate Chamber and see the 
impression being created—if such an 
impression could be created—that the 
points of view which I have been ex- 
pressing in this debate are singular to 
me, and that no other member of the 
committee felt that there was any merit 
whatever in them. 

So much for that. Let us move now 
to some of the points made by my good 
friend from Washington [Mr. Carn]. 

In the first instance, he says that he 
was not able to be present at a good many 
of the committee meetings. We regretted 
that he was not. We were very happy 
when he returned, because his absence 
was due to illness, and we were very 
happy to know that he had completely 
recovered, and that he returned in time 
to vote in committee. However, he was 
not present during most of the hearings, 

He observes that because of his ab- 
sence he feels that he now brings to this 
subject an unbiased point of view. I do 
not think he would have to be absent 
from the committee in order to bring to 
the discussion an unbiased point of view. 
I believe the Senator from Washington 
would be unbiased whether he was pres- 
ent at the committee hearings or not; 
but I think it is fair to say that the fact 
that he was not present at the com- 
mittee hearings leaves some question as 
to whether or not he has had the bene- 
fit of all the overtones and undertones 
which went along with the committee 
discussions, both on and off the record. 
So I do not think it is so important that 
he now speak from the depths of a lack 
of bias because of his absence from the 
committee hearing. What I think is im- 
portant is that he speak in regard to the 
merits of the issue which is before the 
Senate. 

He then proceeded to discuss the 21- 
month amendment, and in his discus- 
sion he first quoted from a speech which 
I made in the Senate on June 7, 1948, 
in which speech I advocated the modi- 
fication of the selective-service bill 
which was then before the Senate, which 
provided for a 24-month term. I advo- 
cated an amendment providing for a 
12-month term. 
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The Senator from Washington quoted 
from that speech, in which I stated that 
I thought it was a very serious thing 
to draft men in peacetime. I think it 
is. I thought so then, and I think so 
today. I would that we did not have to 
do it. But I recognized then that we 
needed to do it; and a full reading of 
that speech will show, without any ques- 
tion of doubt, that I said then that I 
thought we needed a selective service 
act. I stated that I was going to vote 
for a selective service act; and I did so. 
I voted for the bill as it was finally 
worked out on the floor of the Senate 
by the exercise of the legislative process 
which characterizes the passage of any 
bill in the Senate. 

Let me digress long enough to say that 
I said the other day in respect to this bill 
that I was going to vote for the final bill 
as we worked it out on the floor of the 
Senate, on the anvil of conscionable com- 
promises which always characterize the 
passage of any major piece of legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. That is 
exactly what I did in 1948. 

I wish to say, if it will give the Senator 
from Washington any satisfaction—be- 
cause he seems to think there is some 
great inconsistency between my argu- 
ment of 1948 and my argument today— 
that we acted on the basis of the condi- 
tions which existed in 1948, as we then 
knew them to be. If the same condi- 
tions prevailed today I would still make 
my first offer on the basis of a draft bill 
for 12 months. But the conditions are 
not the same today as they were then. 

After I made the offer of an amend- 
ment providing for a 12-month term, in 
1948, a series of conferences was held 
with me. A considerable number of 
Members of the Senate said, “If you will 
go along with 18 months, and so perfect 
your amendment, we will go along with 
you.” I could not quite figure out what 
the emphasis was which the Senator 
from Washington was trying to place on 
that very technical word as we used it 
in our trade here in the Senate. We 
speak of “perfecting” an amendment. 
By that we simply mean that we modify 
an amendment. A group of Senators 
said, “If you will perfect your amend- 
ment so as to provide for 18 months, we 
will go along with you.” 

At the time of those discussions, it 
looked as though I had a pretty good 
chance to get a majority vote on 18 
months. In my opinion, 18 months 
would. have been better than 24. I 
would have preferred the 12-months 
period. Everyone knew it at the time. 
However, I made the compromise in the 
legislative process and offered to go 
along on the basis of 18 months, We did 
pretty well on that amendment. We did 
so well on the 18-month amendment that 
other conferences had to be held in the 
cloakrooms around the Senate in order 
to work out a compromise for 21 months, 
because it seemed for a while as through 
we were going to carry the 18-months 
amendment. That is the way the matter 
developed in practive in 1948. 

I am entitled to only a part of either 
the credit or the responsibility, depend- 
ing upon one’s point of view on the 
merits of this issue, for getting some 
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modification of the 24-months proposal 
in 1948, cutting it down from 24 months 
to 21 months. I think it is very well 
known in the Senate now that in regard 
to the pending bill the junior Senator 
from Oregon is going to continue to be 
a legislative realist in regard to the 
legislative process and the compromising 
procedure which characterizes it. 

I hope that if we do not end up with 
a 21-month provision, we will end up 
with a 24-month provision, which is 
much better than a 26-month provision, 
for reasons which I shall present in de- 
tail when we reach the amendment deal- 
ing with that figure. But I judge from 
what the Senator from Washington said 
today that, if later in the debate, some- 
time next week, the junior Senator from 
Oregon says he wishes to offer a per- 
fecting amendment, or he wishes to offer 
a new amendment calling for 24 months 
instead of 21 months, provided my 21- 
month amendment should be rejected— 
and I suggest that the proponents of the 
bill be not so sure that it will be re- 
jected, because they may have a sur- 
prise—then in the thinking of the Sen- 
ator from Washington I would be guilty 
of an unconscionable inconsistency 
rather than to be a participant in what 
we all know is the legislative process in 
the Senate of working out the best meet- 
ing of minds we can bring about by way 
of conscionable compremises which will 
give one a majority vote on what he 
thinks is the best bill he can get through 
the Senate. I say that, because when I 
finished listening to the discussion of the 
Senator from Washington of my June 7, 
1948, speech, I said to myself, So what?” 
What I said in the June 1948 speech is 
exactly what I would say today, if the 
facts were the same. 

Then the Senator from Washington 
proceeded to quote from my June 9, 
1948, speech, and said I sought to per- 
fect my amendment to provide for 18 
months instead of 12. I have already ex- 
plained why I did that. But he seemed 
to be disturbed because in the course 
of that speech on June 9, in explaining 
my so-called perfecting amendment, I 
referred to the fact that I was satisfied 
I was presenting what was the point of 
view of a great many members of the 
American public, and that, because of 
speeches I had made and conversations 
I had had in various parts of the coun- 
try, and from letters I had received, 
I said I was satisfied that the people of 
the country preferred 18 months. The 
Senator from Washington seemed to 
think a great inconsistency was evident 
because 2 or 3 days before I had been 
fighting on the floor of the Senate for a 
12-month provision. 

Again I say most respectfully I think 
my friend from Washington was read- 
ing-into the speech both motivations 
and intent far beyond anything the 
junior Senator from Oregon contem- 
plated. Again I submit, Mr. President, 
that if Senators will read my speech of 
June 9, 1948, I think it will become per- 
fectly clear to them that what the 
junior Senator from Oregon was saying 
to the Senate was that he was satisfied 
from his conversations, from his public 
forum discussions across the country, 
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and from his correspondence, that pub- 
lic opinion was that 24 months was too 
long. That is why I was trying to have 
it reduced. That was my opinion. Iam 
satisfied that today if we were to take 
a referendum of this question, the Sen- 
ator from Washington and the Senator 
from Texas would be very much sur- 
prised at the vote on the subject of a 
26-month draft. I think both Senators 
would discover a tremendous amount of 
support for the position of the junior 
Senator from Oregon has taken on the 
21-month proposal, along with the im- 
provements and the other reforms he 
has been fighting for on the floor of the 
Senate in recent days. 

Then the Senator from Washington 
asked, Where would we be in Korea to- 
day if we had not adopted the 1948 act?” 
He left the impression, of course, that 
the position the junior Senator from 
Oregon took in 1948 respecting the draft 
act was a position that would weaken 
our position in Korea today. If I ever 
heard a non sequitur in debate, Mr. 
President, that is a “beaut.” When the 
Senator from Washington starts talk- 
ing about Korea he ought to talk about 
the mistakes which have been made by 
the Federal Government in the field of 
Asiatic policy since 1948. Why should 
the junior Senator from Oregon or the 
junior Senator from Washington or any 
other Member of this body have assumed 
in 1948 that the Government would have 
been guilty of the stupid mistakes it has 
made in Asia since 1948? Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington mean that in the 
Senate of the United States we must 
pass legislation on the theory that an 
insurance policy must be provided 
against the stupidity of the administra- 
tion? I submit that is not the way to 
pass legislation here. We ought to act 
on legislation on the basis of the facts 
existing at the time we pass it. We 
should not enact legislation on the basis 
of conjecture. We should not enact 
legislation on the basis of an assump- 
tion that we have an administration 
that could be guilty of such mistakes as 
have been made in Asia since the Draft 
Act of 1948 was passed. 

Again I say that, in my opinion, it is 
a non sequitur to argue that because of 
what has happened with respect to the 
foreign policy of the United States since 
1948, the junior Senator from Oregon 
must be branded as having been willing 
in 1948 to weaken our position in Korea, 
when the Korean incident had not even 
arisen. I do not think any Member of 
this body had any idea that such an inci- 
dent would arise. If the Senator from 
Washington wants to talk about Korea, 
the Senator from Oregon is perfectly 
willing to discuss that issue at great 
length. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said in 
a radio broadcast this morning, that we 
have got to make up our minds what our 
policy in Korea is, If our policy in Korea 
is an all-out war in Asia then the bill 
before us does not represent a drop 
in the bucket so far as filling the man- 
power needs of the country is concerned, 

I am going to take the military wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee both in public hear- 
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ings and in executive session, and tell 
the Senate a little bit about their testi- 
mony concerning Korea. Do not forget 
that in 1948 we had not yet swallowed 
the Russian propaganda line on Korea, 
as the State Department and the Mili- 
tary Establishment subsequently swal- 
lowed it. In 1948 we still had our troops 
in Korea. In 1948 we were still in a 
position in Korea both with troops and 
equipment, if we had taken the neces- 
sary steps, to have prevented the kind 
of border incident which finally gave rise 
to the break-through by the North 
Koreans of the thirty-eighth parallel 
and ultimately to the war ir Korea. Do 
not forget that it was in 1948 that Rus- 
sia was bombarding the air waves of the 
world with vicious, lying, false propa- 
ganda that she was taking her troops 
out of Korea, but that militaristic, im- 
perialistic America was keeping her 
troops in Korea and crushing the free- 
dom of the South Koreans under her 
heel. That is the rot that Russia spread 
over the world. I have seen some of the 
translations of the Russian broadcasts. 

What did we do? We proceeded to 
withdraw our troops. 

We were not taken by surprise by 
events in Korea. The American intelli- 
gence service had put sufficient informa- 
tion into the posesssion of the military 
and of the State Department. Our 
intelligence service knew that Russia had 
trained an effective Communist army 
in North Korea. After all, that is the 
Russian pattern. Our intelligence serv- 
ice knew that Russia had brought down 
from Manchuria thousands of North 
Koreans who had been trained in the 
Russian Manchurian armies, and infil- 
trated them, in accordance with the Rus- 
sian pattern, all through North Korea. 
Our intelligence service knew that. Why 
do you suppose Russia was doing that, 
Mr. President? Why should those in the 
military department and in the State 
Department have been so dumb, for Rus- 
sia had already demonstrated by other 
patterns, involving satellite countries in 
other parts of the world, that once she 
got herself into a strong infiltration posi- 
tion, she took over. So she took over in 
North Korea. 

It is Russia behind the scenes that 
has been fighting us ever since the North 
Korean incident started. I have said 
frequently, in speaking at various places 
across the country ever since that in- 
cident, that the American people ought 
to face this problem with realism, nante- 
ly, they should realize that our enemy is 
Russia, and has been ever since the out- 
break of the Korean war. Why kid the 
American people about it? 

What have we been told? What has 
been the attitude of the State Depart- 
ment and the military witnesses, when 
we present these realistic facts to them? 
They do not intend to follow in Korea 
a course of action which might raise the 
serious threat of an all-out war—at least, 
not now. I think that is about as con- 
cise a statement, in summary of their 
position, as one can make. 

Of course, let me say in passing that 
I thought we made another “beaut” of a 
mistake after we withdrew our troops 
from Korea, when we announced to the 
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world that our front line of defense in 
the Pacific would be from the Aleutians 
down through Japan and Okinawa to 
the Philippines. That announcement 
did not strengthen our defenses, nor did 
it strengthen the morale of our allies in 
Asia. The course of events since that 
announcement was made by the State 
Department has clearly supported, I 
think, my view regarding it. It is my 
opinion that one of the reasons why 
Nehru has not appeared to be so strongly 
on our side on this issue as he was prior 
to January 1950 is because India was 
very much disturbed about what our 
position in Asia was going to be, by way 
of defense. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Washington has raised the 
Korean issue, I say let us mest it in this 
debate and see whether we can smoke 
out of the administration information 
as to what our plans in Korea are going 
to be. 

Mr. President, for the most part the 
testimony has been that we must hold 
for the time being, and that there are 
several reasons why we must hold. We 
cannot lose face in Asia; and of course 
if we move out of Korea, that will be 
very disappointing to other peoples in 
Asia—which I think is true—with the 
result that we would lose some face. We 
are also told that we must not be too 
hasty about using Chinese guerrillas, 
whether they are on Formosa or whether 
they comprise what have been estimated 
as some 150,000 Chinese guerrillas on the 
mainland of China, in no way connected 
either with the Communists or with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s army. I understand 
that now some military supplies are 
being sent to them; but the whole atti- 
tude has been that we will continue a 
holding operation in Korea, in the hope 
that the diplomats, through interna- 
tional negotiations, can work out some 
kind of settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem, However, during that time the 
precious blood of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys has been sacrificed in Korea 
‘because, in my opinion, we have not 
followed a proper defensive policy there. 

Mr. President, I have been criticized 
for the statement, but let the critics 
shoot at it again, because I make it again 
today, as I did on December 21 on the 
floor of the Senate, that I believe the 
American people have a right to have the 
military and the State Department make 
up their minds as to what the policy 
in Korea really is to be, and then let the 
American people in on the secret. I 
think they are entitled to know, because 
they are going to make the sacrifices. 
The boys who have been raised by Amer- 
ican parents are going to pay with their 
blood and their lives. 

However, recurring to the pending bill, 
it has not been offered to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee as a solu- 
tion to the problem of providing large 
numbers of additional troops in Korea. 
To the contrary, for a very long time, 
until just recently, the attitude of the 
Pentagon was that we were not going 
to make available to MacArthur any 
considerable number of additional troops, 
I am somewhat in doubt, in recent days, 
as to what their attitude on that point 
really is. We receive some indication 
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that perhaps some additional troops are 
to be supplied. Certainly the military 
authorities should furnish some re- 
placements, if our forces are going to 
stay in Korea, because I think there are 
thousands of boys there who should be 
replaced and brought home for rest and 
recuperation. Believe me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am satisfied that there is noth- 
ing in the position I take on this bill 
that will prevent the Military Establish- 
ment from doing that. 

Let me also say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Washington, when he be- 
gins talking about this bill in relation to 
Korea, that it could not possibly in the 
immediate future, and also for some time 
to come, give to Korea the kind of sup- 
port which he, by implication, is weav- 
ing into this bill as a justification for it. 
Whether we give support to Korea de- 
pends on whether we have today the 
trained manpower to send there. It is 
my understanding, on the basis of every- 
thing I have heard up to today in the 
Armed Services Committee, that we do 
not now have the trained manpower. 

Then the question may hastily be 
asked, “Does not that show that a longer 
term of service is needed in order to 
get the manpower ready for Korea?” 
I say that just the opposite should be 
the logical answer, because I repeat that 
under a 21-month period of service 
and in a moment I shall come to dis- 
cuss the distinction between training and 
service, about which I respectfully sub- 
mit my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Washington, seems to be con- 
fused—under a 21-month service we 
can train more men for replacement 
purposes faster and we can also build up 
the Reserve faster, as I said the other 
day. 

So the length of service has very lit- 
tle, if anything, to do with getting men 
trained for Korea. We want to get as 
many men trained now, as fast as we can 
get them trained. I say we can train 
more men in the next 4 years, which 
are the critical years, under a 21-month 
program than we can under a 26-month 
program. 

On this point the Senator from Wash- 
ington seemed to lay great emphasis on 
the fact that I was suggesting that a 
longer period of time than 21 months 
was needed for training certain special- 
ties. Mr. President, he completely mis- 
understood my argument. I am sure he 
read my speech, but he is quite mistaken 
in his report of our good-natured discus- 
sion in the corridor the other day. I 
did not ask him to read every word of 

my speech. I was joshing him, and I 
said, “I hope you scan the speech and 
see how much of it you can go along 
with. I think you might go along with 
some of it.” He had not been at the 
committee hearings. In that speech I 
brought to bear the major points I had 
made throughout the committee mect- 
ings. 

But be that as it may, I did not say 
the other day, and I have never said, 
that more than 21 months are needed to 
train men for certain specialties. So 
far as the men selected for the draft are 
concerned, I have said that there is need 
for more than from 4 to 6 months of 
basic training within which to train 
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men for a goodly number of the so- 
called special jobs or assignments or 
Positions in the Army. That was the 
testimony given. I know enough about 
it to know that it is true. By and large, 
most of the men can be given the basic 
training necessary to make combat 
troops of them, so far as the basic train- 
ing is concerned, in a period of from 4 
to 6 months. That is what all the gen- 
erals testified. They also testified that 
there are special jobs and assignments 
which require a little more time than 
that. But I have said, and I repeat, 
that a 21-month program will make it 
Possible to give the basic training and 
get from 8 to 15 months of field service 
out of the overwhelming number of the 
men who are drafted. If it be true, as 
I believe it to be, that the next 4 years 
will be the critical years, and that, if 
we can get by the next 4 years, there 
will be a good chance of escaping world 
war III. then we ought to build up re- 
serves as rapidly as possible with the 
largest pool of trained manpower pos- 
sible. It is possible to do a better job 
of that, by training men under a lim- 
itation of 21 months rather than 26. 
That is the burden of my argument on 
that point. The mathematics of it are 
unanswerable, and they have not been 
answered. 

The Senator from Washingten said 
we did not go far enough in 1948, and 
should have gone further. That is an 
interesting use of hindsight on the 
basis of conditions which have develop:d 
since 1948, conditions which no reason- 
able man in this body could have ex- 
pected to develop and which would not 
have developed had our Government 
not made so many mistakes in its foreign 
policy. 

The Senator had a little fun with me, 
in reference to another part of my 
speech, regarding a conversation I had 
with him, apparently, about a bet I am 
supposed to have offered him in 1948. 
On the basis of similar conditions, I 
would offer the Senator the same bet 
today. I would have lost the bet, but it 
was a good bet. I would have lost it 
because of the foreign policies which the 
administration followed, but which it 
should not have followed. 

The comments of the Senator from 
Washington in his references to my 
speeches of June 7 and 9, 1948, also need 
to be read in the light of the position 
which I was taking on universal military 
training. I know of no Member of this 
body who has fought harder or who in 
1948 was fighting harder than the junior 
Senator from Oregon for the adoption of 
a UMT program. I was urging its adop- 
tion then. Had we adopted a UMT pro- 
gram plus a draft program for 12 
months, or for 18 months, for which I 
was fighting, we would have been in a 
remarkably strong position today in re- 
gard to our military manpower. But not 
a word does the Senator from Washing- 
ton say in his comments about my posi- 
tion in regard to the term of service for 
the draft in 1948, about the fact that 
I was urging that we supplement or 
coordinate with that draft program a 
UMT program. 

The Senator from Washington knows 
my position on this question, He is 
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well aware of the fact that late last sum- 
mer, when we were urging adoption of 
a universal military training bill, the 
then chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate and the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives had a 
conference with the President of the 
United States. The chairman of the 
Senate committee returned to us and re- 
ported that, in the conference, it was 
suggested—and he said he had agreed to 
go along with the suggestion—that ac- 
tion on a universal military training bill 
should be postponed until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. I am proud of the 
fact that I was one of the four members 
of the Armed Services Committee—and 
it is a matter of record—who refused to 
vote for postponement. But we were in 
the minority. Yet, Mr. President, let me 
say that some of those who at this time 
are the strongest proponents of this bill 
did not vote with us when it came to the 
question of opposing postponement of 
the UMT program. 

I have always been of the opinion—I 
was of that opinion in 1948, when I was 
making the speeches referred to by the 
Senator from Washington in regard to 
the draft bill, not a UMT bill, which was 
then under discussion—that Congress 
ought to enact a draft bill, in order to 
supply the immediate manpower needed 
to fill up the companies and regiments 
in the Military Establishment, but that 
we ought also to start building a reserve 
of trained manpower through a universal 
military training program, in order to 
take care of conditions which might de- 
velop, but which were not apparent at 
the time. That was—and is now—my 
position. If it is not a logical and a con- 
sistent position, then I know nothing 
about the rules either of logic or of 
consistency. 

Mr. President, because the Senator 
from Washington made a passing refer- 
ence to it in his speech, I say now that 
the pending measure is not a universal 
military training bill, except in title. It 
contains a provision for a UMT civilian 
commission with some Army personnel 
on it. A stamp of approval is placed 
upon the general objective of the Comp- 
ton Commission on Universal Military 
Training, but there is no blueprint for 
a UMT program in this bill. It is all to 
be worked out in the future, if and when 
the President of the United States, or the 
Congress by concurrent resolution, de- 
cides to cut down the term of service 
provided for under the Draft Act, and to 
start then a universal military training 
program. I simply feel that there are a 
host of people in the United States, in- 
cluding a great many members of vet- 
erans’ organizations, who have the no- 
tion that by advocating the passage of 
this bill they are then given assurance 
that, at long last, we shall have a uni- 
versal military training program. They 
are wrong about that, because we still 
have ahead of us the entire job of im- 
plementing any UMT program that is 
simply referred to by title, for the most 
part, in this bill. 

Mr. President, let the hearings and the 
record speak for themselves. In the 
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course of the history of this bill the 
junior Senator from Oregon has been 
critical of the fact that the bill does not 
go far enough with a blueprint either 
for universal military training or a blue- 
print for an adequate Reserve program. 

Let us comment now on that program 
for a moment, because the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington made passing ref- 
erence to it. I almost fell out of my 
seat when I heard him say that he agreed 
with me on something. He agrees with 
me about the Reserve program. He 
agrees with me that it should be 
strengthened. He apparently agrees 
with me that by building up the Reserve 
we will give the American people in the 
years to come the best assurance of hav- 
ing thoroughly trained, militarily trained, 
manpower to rise to the defense of the 
Nation in case of an all-out war with 
Russia. I am happy to join with the 
Senator from Washington in that point 
of view. I have been saying that for a 
long time, both in committee and in my 
speeches in the Senate and elsewhere. 

What is there in the bill about the Re- 
serve program? I see that the House 
committee is doing a little better job 
in smoking out the Pentagon than we 
did in the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate. If I read the press aright 
today, the House committee has given 
the Pentagon orders, and said, “Come 
on; let us see what you have in the way 
of a Reserve program.” Unless the news- 
paper report I saw was erroneous—and 
I do not believe it was—the House com- 
mittee has said to the Pentagon, “We 
want to see a Reserve program now.” 
I congratulate the House committee. I 
believe that is the proper position to 
take. I believe the Pentagon should 
have brought a Reserve program along 
with the proposal for a military man- 
power bill. We cannot separate the two. 
We cannot separate the question of how 
many men we are to have, what length 
of service they are to have, and what age 
groups are going to be inducted, until 
we know what the Reserve program is to 
be, and until we know how we are to 
implement and put into effect a uni- 
versal military training bill. 

I do not like to attribute motives to 
anyone, but as an individual Senator 
who has to pass judgment on the merits 
of legislation I sometimes cannot blind 
myself to what I think motivations are. 
It is my honest opinion that one of the 
reasons why the Pentagon did not bring 
forth a Reserve program in a blueprint 
form and a universal military training 
program in blueprint form, at the time 
they brought forth the bill now before 
the Senate, was that they knew it would 
be much more difficult to establish some 
of the figures they have in this bill, if 
we could take a look at the Reserve pro- 
gram and the effect of the universal 
military training program. 

Let us move to another point made 
by the Senator from Washington. He 
seems to be a little sensitive about the 
fact that I referred to the bill as the 
“Pentagon bill.” I am sorry he is, be- 
cause I never meant any such implica- 
tion as he seems to have read into my 
remarks, He seems to feel that some- 
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how I am implying that he has not 
exercised an honest, independent judg- 
ment on the bill. I think the statement 
is sufficient that I had no such inten- 
tion. 

I did have the intention—and I re- 
peat it now—of telling the Senate that 
for the most part the pending bill is 
the bill which the Pentagon brought to 
the Armed Services Committee. The 
Pentagon was the source of the bill. We 
did not write the bill. The bill did not 
originate with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It is the bill recommended by 
the Pentagon, with such changes as the 
committee made in it, which I say, con- 
sidering the bill as a whole, are not 
substantial. 

We do not have to worry about the 
Senator from Washington making up 
his own mind. One of the things I ad- 
mire about him is that he makes up his 
own mind. But I am somewhat dis- 
appointed that he does not know me 
better than to think that I would imply 
by anything I said that he was being a 
tool, or a stooge, or a rubber stamp, of 
the Pentagon. My only disappointment 
about the Senator from Washington, 
and some of my other colleagues on the 
Committee on Armed Services, is that’ 
they were persuaded by the recommen- 
dations of the Pentagon. I wish their 
persuasion resistance had been a little 
more impervious. 

The Senator from Washington says 
that he does not think these sta- 
tistics—— 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I desire to finish 
my comments; then I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is the only place where time goes 
fast for me. I did not realize I had 
been speaking for almost an hour, I 
desire to hasten, 

I wish to make the point that the Sen- 
ator from Washington seems to think 
that I am in error when I refer to what 
I consider to be the statistical weak- 
nesses of the bill, and that I am in error 
when I say the statistics are slanted. 
I think he and I have a very honest 
difference of opinion. I believe that some 
of the statistics of the Pentagon in sup- 
port of the bill are pretty inaccurate. 
In my opinion, the Pentagon suffered 
some terrific statistical casualties in its 
operations on the bill. I went into them 
in some detail yesterday, and I am in 
the course of preparing, in connection 
with some of my other amendments, fur- 
ther criticisms of the statistics of the 
Pentagon. But let me say one thing 
about the ones which relate to this part 
of the debate. 

As I said yesterday, I think it was a 
remarkable statistical performance on 
the part of the Pentagon when on Janu- 
ary 10 it assured the Armed Services 
Committee that the size of the Armed 
Forces it wanted was 3,200,000 men. 
Under cross-examination they stood by 
that statement. They said through their 
witnesses on January 10, 1951, that that 
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et the position of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It was perfectly obvious from the 
charts, and graphs, and beautiful art 
work which they displayed before the 
committee, that that had been their in- 
formation for quite some time, because 
they did not prepare those charts over- 
night. A great deal of work went into 
the preparation of the charts. So on 
January 10, the figure was 3,200,000. 

I do not know what happened. The 
Senator from Washington was very much 
interested in what happened to my 
thinking between June 7, 1948, and June 
9, 1948, when, as he quoted me, I per- 
fected my amendment as a result of the 
operation of unconscionable compro- 
mises on the floor of the Senate, from 
a 12-month term proposal to an 18- 
month term proposal, but along with my 
fight for a universal military training 
program to supplement it and to be coor- 
dinated with it. He thought that was 
a remarkable change of attitude. In my 
view, it was a very remarkable change 
of attitude on the part of the Pentagon 
that between January 10, 1951, and 
January 12, 1951, they should raise the 
figure by some 250,000 men, in round 
numbers, or from 3,200,000 to 3,462,000. 
Why? I do not know why. I wish I 
knew for a certainty. 

Another interesting thing about their 
performance in that respect was that 
they did not get their charts changed 
by January 12. Even on January 12 
they were still defending their position 
by pointing to charts which were based 
upon a figure of 3,200,000. They never 
said a word in their testimony, as I re- 
call, or as I have been able to find, about 
the difference between their chart testi- 
mony on that date and their oral testi- 
mony on that date. The difference was 
about 250,000 men. I do not know why 
they changed. I am sorry, but they 
have left me with an impression as to 
their motivations with respect to the 
change. Iam sorry that I have a suspi- 
cion about it, but I do. After all, Mr. 
President, in court one must judge a 
witness not only by what he says, but 
by the intangible things which cause an 
opinion to be formed as to attitudes 
and motivations. I think that some of 
their later—or perhaps I should say be- 
jJated—calculations were brought forth 
by the realization that if they stuck to 
the 3,200,000 figure and eliminated some 
of their manpower waste they would not 
have to dip into the 18-year-olds at all. 
That is why I think they raised the fig- 
ure. I think their first figure confessed 
them out of court so far as their argu- 
ments for 18-year-olds was concerned. 
Therefore they revised their figures very 
quickly and came in a few days later 
with the figure of 3,462,000, but before 
they had a chance to change their 
charts. If they had stayed with the 
3,200,000 and brought about reforms in 
manpower waste which they should 
bring about they would not have to 
touch a single 18-year-old. 

Perhaps my good friend from Wash- 
ington thinks that I have a slanted at- 
titude in regard to the statistics of the 
Pentagon. I cannot get away from the 
fact that by the record itself they made 
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the change in a very few hours. I have 
heard it said, since I made my argument 
yesterday on the floor, that changed con- 
ditions in Korea brought about that 
change. Let me say, Mr. President, that 
with respect to those two dates that 
argument cannot be supported by the 
facts. Conditions in Korea were just as 
bad on the first day as they were 2 days 
later. It is impossible to reconcile such 
an explanation of the change with what 
the Pentagon was telling us with respect 
to their manpower plans in Korea, be- 
cause it was about that time, or in the 
neighborhood of those dates, that high 
officials of the Pentagon, standing before 
the committee in executive session, told 
us that they had no intention of sending 
any considerable number of replace- 
ments or additional troops to Korea. 
they will have to do better than 
t. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I have stated that I 
should like to finish my comments with- 
out interruption so that they may be 
made with some form of continuity. 
Does the Senator wish to make an inser- 
tion in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I wanted to ask about 
the general need for 18-year-old boys. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the next point 
I shall take up, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to discuss it. It also bears upon 
some comments made by the Senator 
from Washington. The Pentagon is 
having a hard time with its figures. 
They are having a hard time with the 
figures on which the Senator from 
Washington disagrees with me because 
I think they are a little bit slanted. I 
do say that. I say they are slanted. I 
say they have been presented in a way 
which constitutes an overstatement in 
favor of the Pentagon’s position. I say 
also that I have a hunch that the men 
in the Pentagon would be the most sur- 
prised men in Washington if the bill 
went through without the imposition of 
some modifications and checks. It is 
my opinion that their general legislative 
strategy is to ask for more than they 
need or expect to get. I do not think 
we ought to victimize ourselves by not 
putting into practice through fair 
amendments some needed checks upon 
the military. 

Referring to what I think the Senator 
from Ohio had in mind, the Pentagon is 
having a little trouble these days with 
the statements which some of their men 
have made with regard to the question 
of 18-year-olds. As I said yesterday, I 
am not at all satisfied with the state- 
ments of General Marshall or General 
Bradley in regard to the question of 
18-year-olds before the House commit- 
tee, particularly with the statement of 
General Marshall as reported in the press 
yesterday. I think the record is per- 
fectly clear that the Pentagon admits 
they do not intend to take any 18-year- 
olds until sometime in 1952. General 
Marshall yesterday made a statement 
which I interpret to mean that if we 
did not here and now give them the 
authority to draft 18-year-olds they 
could not raise an army of 4,000,000 or 
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down. I have not the slightest idea 
what size Army they contemplate for 
the immediate future in view of what I 
think are rather ċomplicated remarks 
with regard to the 18-year-old issue. 
First they say they will not take any 
18-year-olds until 1952. They say they 
would not take them anyway under the 
bill until they reach 18% years, because 
that is how old they would be when they 
got around to inducting them. How- 
ever, they do not want us to write any 
such restriction in the bill. When the 
suggestion is made, they say, “Oh, no.” 
Now they say, “Don’t put any restriction 
in the bill which will prevent us from 
taking 18-year-olds, because if you do 
we cannot raise an army of 4,000,000 or 
more men.” 

Mr. President, we have the right, and 
as members of the Committee on Armed 
Services we have the duty, to find out 
what their ceiling plans are in the im- 
mediate future. I believe we also have 
the duty of saying to the military, “We 
are not going out of business in the Sen- 
ate or in the House. We will be at the 
same old place 2 years from now. If you 
can come forward 2 years from now 
and convince us that 18-year-olds ought 
to be taken on the basis of conditions 
which then exist, we will consider the 
conditions, and grant you the power.” 
I cannot understand why the military 
want it both ways and all ways. What 
they are really asking for is blanket au- 
thority to take 18-year-olds, no ques- 
tions asked or answered. 

Is that the point the Senator from 
Ohio had in mind? , 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. If the Senator does 
not mind I should like to read from the 
Washington Post regarding General 
Marshall's statement: 

Marshall said the 18% draft age would 
not provide a large enough manpower pool 
to meet any sudden emergency which re- 
quires expansion of the Armed Forces from 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 or above. Moreover, he 
went on, it would be unfair to the many 
rca Mag who had to be called when Korea 
broke. 


Believing, as I do, that 3,500,000 men 
presents the very economic limit we can 
provide on any permanent basis, I 
feel very strongly that if the difference 
between 18 and 1814 is for the purpose of 
providing 4,000,000 men or more, that 
is a strong argument in favor of making 
the age 1844, so that the military cannot 
go above 3,500,000 until Congress acts 
affirmatively. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. May I ask the Senator 
what his figures would show as to the 
reservist argument? Does it make any 
difference? Are there not plenty of men 
above the age of 1844 to enable the re- 
servists to be returned to civil life? 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion that is 
true. I dwelt on that point yesterday, 
and to some extent today. 

Mr, TAFT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make one 
further comment in regard to the sta- 
tistics of the military. Yesterday I 
pointed out that I thought they had 
suffered some other statistical casualties 
in their figuring. Mrs. Rosenberg agreed 
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that they could probably pick up 100,000 
men—and I think more than that—by 
taking more rejectees than they are now 
taking. I assumed, when she made that 
statement, and when I read her testi- 
mony, that that was going to be the 
policy. However, nowhere did they sub- 
sequently insert that 100,000 in their cal- 
culations. In all their calculations they 
have gone ahead with that 100,000—and 
I think it ought to be pretty close to twice 
that number—eliminated. I do not know 
whether or not I am justified in saying 
that I think their statistics are slanted 
or presented by way of overstatement so 
as to place their position in the best light. 
However, it seems to me, that is a per- 
fectly good example. 

As I stated yesterday, they lost another 
250,000 to 300,000 men in their statistics 
on the margin of safety. So I leave this 
point by saying that I have nothing to 
modify or qualify or take back in what 
I have said about what I consider to be 
the slanted statistics of the Pentagon. 

I enjoyed particularly the literary 
style of my good friend from Washing- 
ton when he told us, with his beautiful 
speaking ability, that he was going to 
reject my approach to those statistics 
because he thought he had to build a 
line of defense on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in answer to my criticisms of the 
statistics. I know that he thinks I am 
dead wrong. I am sorry he does. I 
have great respect for his sincerity of 
conviction, but I simply wish to say that, 
in my opinion, it would be better to 
modify the figures of the Pentagon 
downward, as I am suggesting, because 
the result of that, I believe, would be to 
force the military to eliminate some of 
their manpower waste. 

I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the Military Establishment 
is not the only place in our Government 
where there is manpower waste; but I 
have never believed that two wrongs 
make one right. Here we have the op- 
portunity to correct one wrong. I will 
join with the Senator from Washington 
in taking care of the other wrongs of 
manpower waste within the Government 
any time he comes forward with a pro- 
gram which shows that he has a way of 
eliminating some of the waste, because, 
in my opinion, to do so would increase 
the efficiency of administration. 

Many Federal employees do not like 
to hesr me say it, but I believe that in 
most of the civilian ‘agencies of the 
Government we could eliminate a sub- 
stantial number of employees, with re- 
sulting greater efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the departments. For years I 
have been willing to do that very thing. 
But I say that now we have the oppor- 
tunity of forcing the administration to 
eliminate some of the manpower waste 
in the Military Establishment. 

The Senator from Washington wants 
to know where I am going to get the 
additional manpower to handle the 
paper-pushing jobs. I am going to get 
them out of the age brackets not cov- 
ered by the draft, save and except for 
the thousands we could get by taking 
some of those within the age brackets 
covered by the draft who do not have 
the physical ability to be trained for 
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combat, but certainly could do a great 
deal of the paper work, the adminis- 
trative work which goes along with run- 
ning the military on the lower echelons. 
That is where I would get the additional 
manpower. I would get it by making 
greater use of womanpower, both in 
uniform and in civilian capacities, in 
the armed services. I would get it by 
making greater use of civilian woman- 
power and manpower above the age 
brackets covered by the draft. I am 
satisfied that it could be done. That is 
why I think we can come pretty close 
to the three million ceiling I have sug- 
gested. Instructions should be given to 
the military that they must fill some of 
their jobs with civilians, and release for 
combat training a great many able- 
bodied men now filling such jobs. If we 
could accomplish that it would improve 
the efficiency of the Military Establish- 
ment and save the taxpayers a great 
deal of money, because we could main- 
tain civilians in those jobs more cheaply 
than we could maintain men in uniform 
in the same jobs. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If my friend from 
Washington will be patient with me and 
let me finish these points, I shall be very 
glad to discuss with him our differences. 

Mr. CAIN. I enjoy being patient. I 
thoroughly appreciate the opportunity to 
listen to every word. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Washington is a very patient man, 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. He is a wonderful man 
in a great many other respects. Pa- 
tience is not his only attribute. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to return the 
compliment. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington attributed to me a desire to hold 
a threat over the military. I am not 
suggesting any exercise of threats, but 
I will tell the Senate what I am suggest- 
ing. I am suggesting that the Senate 
exercise its constitutional checks over 
the military, which is quite a different 
thing from a threat. I am suggesting 
that the Senate insist upon writing into 
the bill, on the basis of present condi- 
tions, explained to it by the Military 
Establishment, a ceiling for the Armed 
Forces for the immediate future, letting 
them know that we will stand ready 
and willing to raise that ceiling as they 
show that world conditions call for it. 

I repeat, merely by way of reference, 
what I said yesterday in regard to what 
I think the military did to their own 
manpower bill when they unwisely com- 
mitted themselves the other day to only 
an additional 100,000 troops in Europe. 
When they did that they reinforced my 
argument for a ceiling around 3,000,000. 
Let me say to my friend from Washing- 
ton that I am going to be susceptible to 
a compromise of 3,000,000 if I lose out 
on my proposal, to such a compromise 
as 3,100,000, or even go back to the first 
recommendation of the military itself 
for 3,200,000. I give advance notice of 
that so I can be free of any charge that 
by doing that I will be guilty of some 
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inconsistency. That happens to be a 
part of the legislative process itself in 
the Senate. 

I have already covered the point the 
Senator made respecting Korea, when he 
said that we need more men in Korea, 
I believe we do. Of course, in my opin- 
ion, it is fallacious to jump at the con- 
clusion that if my amendment is adopted 
we cannot get them. What we need 
more than anything else in determining 
the manpower program in Korea is a 
clear statement of policy respecting 
Korea. That is what we need. If we 
cannot obtain a clear statement re- 
specting our policy in Korea in the near 
future, then I think the Senate ought to 
take whatever steps it can to carry the 
fight to the administration, and insist 
on having either a clear statement of 
policy respecting Korea or that we fall 
back to a line of defense we can defend 
in the Pacific with the use of air and 
naval power short of sacrificing the man- 
power we are presently sacrificing by way 
of casualties. 

I do not think the American people 
are going to be very tolerant much 
longer of a military policy in Korea 
that does not protect the American boys 
there by taking action against the bases 
of supply which are providing the mate- 
rials which are used in killing them, I 
am just about fed up with this on-again, 
off-again policy, this program of vacilla- 
tion in Korea in regard to what our 
program toward Communist China and 
Communist Russia is going to be. 

Now I come to the comment by the 
Senator from Washington that my 
amendment would result in freezing men 
in combat units in Korea. I say that 
simply does not follow. It does not fol- 
low that we could not send men to Korea 
if we get men who would be trained as 
a result of the adoption of my amend- 
ment. If it is desired to send more 
men to Korea than the number I have 
heard anyone suggest so far, then let 
me say we must go far beyond the fig- 
ure of 3,000,000 or 3,100,000 I am talk- 
ing about, or the 3,462,000 the majority 
are talking about. We must recognize 
then that we will have to bring back 
into the service a much larger number 
of reservists and National Guard men, 
and really put on a manpower drive that 
will leave no doubt in the minds of Com- 
munist Russia and Communist China of 
what we intend to do in Korea. 

The Senator from Washington said: 
“Let us get ready to rotate men in 
Korea.” I say the same thing, only I 
say it can be done under my amend- 
ments. My amendments do not pre- 
vent that being done. I have no question 
about the need for rotation in Korea. 
But I have the feeling that raising the 
Korean issue in support of the bill and 
seeking to give the impression that any- 
one who does not go along with the bill 
in every particular must be charged with 
following a course of action that some- 
how weakens our position in Korea, is 
another grand non sequitur and a good 
example of false reasoning. 

In view of the fact that the military 
is not going to send more than 100,000 
men to Europe, my amendments will not 
prevent them from sending large num- 
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bers of men to Korea when the men are 
trained. But again let me say, as I said 
earlier, what we need in Korea now is 
men presently trained. For the most 
part we are talking about a bill which 
deals with the problem of bringing in 
men by way of induction for future 
training. Certainly they are not for 
some months going to be ready to take 
up positions in Korea, Wilen the Sena- 
tor from Washington argues about doing 
something for Korea, he should not over- 
look the fact that we must do it, if we 
are going to do it now, in terms of men 
presently trained, not in terms of men 
who sometime in the future will be 
trained under the bill. 

Then the Senator from Washington 
had something to say about my position 
in regard to enlistments. He said the 
figures show that under the present sys- 
tem the average enlistment in the Navy 
and in the Air Force is a little more 
than 5 years because of reenlistments. 
My amendments do not stop enlistments, 
and they do not stop reenlistments. I 
think it is reasonable to presume that 
if the services can sell their program to 
their enlistees after 30 months, as called 
for by one of my amendments, the boys 
will reenlist. 

When the Senator from Washington 
talks about it being important to main- 
tain the right of boys to enlist voluntari- 
ly if they want to, I have no quarrel with 
him on the principle. I point out, how- 
ever, that I have a little quarrel with 
the military about the way they have 
been applying the principle. Iam satis- 
fied that the enlistment policy of the Air 
Force and the Navy in recent months— 
in fact, for the most part since Korea— 
under which they have been stressing 
the 4-year enlistment program, has 
amounted to a type of pressure which I 
think raises the question as to whether, 
in a great many cases, enlistments are 
as voluntary as the Senator from Wash- 
ington would have us believe. As I talk 
not only to the boys involved but to the 
parents of many boys, I somehow get 
the impression from both groups of wit- 
nesses that the boys feel they have been, 
in a way, pressured into a 4-year enlist- 
ment because if they do not enlist for 4 
years they run the danger of being 
drafted and sent to Korea as foot soldiers 
at some time in the future. 

I wonder if it is good policy on the 
part of the Government to use that kind 
of pressure device—I think I called it 
the other day a sort of legal blackmail- 
ing procedure—to induce boys to enlist 
for a longer period of time than they 
would otherwise voluntarily enlist for, if 
it were not for the fact that they are 
given to understand that they run the 
risk, if they do not so enlist, of being 
drafted as foot soldiers. 

The Senator from Washington said, 
“That is up to them.” I believe there is 
something up to us also as representa- 
tives of the people in protecting them 
from the kind of pressure tactics I think 
the military is guilty of in its present en- 
listment program. I believe we have 
that responsibility, Mr. President. We 
are dealing with 18- and 19-year-old 
boys, courageous, daring, many of them 
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rather rash young fellows, who will be 
more matured in a few years than they 
are now, irrespective of the fine matur- 
ity that characterizes most of our 18- 
year-old boys. Even the best of them 
will be more mature in a few more years. 

In venturing a suggestion now, let me 
include the word “if,” because perhaps 
2 years from now the Senator from 
Washington or some other Senator will 
refer to the speech I make today and will 
take out of context certain excerpts, read 
them on the floor of the Senate, and 
seek to give the impression that some- 
how, in some way, the Senator from 
Oregon was inconsistent in subsequent 
speeches, as compared with the speech 
he made early in March 1951. So, if in 
several years the period of tension now 
prevailing is about the same, in other 
words if we are not any nearer war then 
than we are now, and if there is indica- 
tion then that there is a good chance of 
avoiding war entirely, I have a suspicion 
that we shall be hearing a great deal 
about those who enlisted at this time, 
for 4 years. I think many Members of 
Congress will be saying, “We should be 
doing something about them, as they 
were rather blackjacked into enlisting, 
because of the exploitation of them by 
means of the pressure exerted by the 
military in 1951.” I think that will 
occur, and I think time will prove my 
suspicion to be correct. 

Mr. President, I do not think my 
amendment limiting to 30 months the 
service of those who enlist is the mon- 
strosity that my friend the Senator from 
Washington seems to think it is. How- 
ever, there is another part of the speech 
which is dangerous, so far as he is con- 
cerned. He would like to take all my 
amendments in one package, and say, 
“Here they are; the Senate should not 
consider by itself this amendment the 
Senator from Oregon is offering, but 
should consider them as a one-package 
en- bloc presentation.” 

Mr. President, I have not offered the 
amendments en bloc, and I do not in- 
tend to do so. Depending upon the out- 
come of the votes on some of the amend- 
ments, will not the Senator from Wash- 
ington be surprised if he should discover 
that the adoption of some of them might 
have a controlling effect in regard to 
whether the junior Senator from Oregon 
will offer all his amendments? 

I am perfectly cognizant of the fact 
that each one of my amendments will 
have definite effects upon the military 
manpower program. I am aware of 
that. Even though I have offered the 
amendments, the fact is—whether the 
Senator from Washington would believe 
it or not—that I intend to continue to 
keep an open mind on this bill as the 
debate progresses. If at any time I be- 
came convinced, after the adoption of 
some of my amendments, that any fur- 
ther modification of the program would 
not be good for the manpower program, 
I simply would not call up another 
amendment. Situations of that sort 
arise all the time in the Senate, of course. 
If I could make either the clerk or the 
Parliamentarian my witness for a mo- 
ment, either one would have to testify— 
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because the Recor supports me—that it 
frequently happens in the Senate's pro- 
ceedings, in the midst of the legislative 
process of working out the best bill ob- 
tainable by means of conscionable com- 
promises among us, that amendments 
are sent to the desk, but never are called 
up, because of action taken by the Sen- 
ate on amendments which are consid- 
ered prior thereto. $ 

I am not making an offer in this con- 
nection; let no one assume that I am. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. 

Mr. President, I am not making an 
offer as to what my procedure will be; 
but I simply wish to reply to the assump- 
tion made by my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Washington, that all my 
amendments are going to be called up 
before this debate is over. They may 
be; but whether I call up all of them will 
depend very largely upon the course of 
action taken by the Senate on the in- 
dividual amendments as they are con- 
sidered. I think Senators will find, in 
the course of this debate, that not all 
the amendments may be called up—just 
as, in the case of every other major piece 
of proposed legislation which comes be- 
fore the Senate, not all amendments are 
always called up, even though they may 
be at the desk. 

Mr. President, I should prefer to have 
my good friend, the Senator from Utah, 
wait 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
a question which I think is pertinent at 
this point, but it may not be later on. 
The Senator from Oregon has been 
speaking of examples and of calling up 
witnesses to testify about what happens. 
I simply wish to furnish an example now. 

Mr. MORSE. If my good friend the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
will accept an apology in advance for my 
not yielding to him a moment ago, and 
for my yielding at this time to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, who apparently is about 
to support me—whereas I assume that 
my friend, the Senator from Washington 
was not going to support me—then I do 
yield to the Senator from Utah; and in 
due course I shall yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I can 
thoroughly understand that the Senator 
from Oregon is in need of support, and 
I am glad to have him supported. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator may think 
so; but the Senator from Washington 
has had opportunity to present this case 
in chief, and my remarks at this time 
really are rebuttal. Later I shall give 
him time for surrebuttal, and I shall 
welcome it. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is very 
thoughtful. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I do 
not want the Senator from Oregon to 
jump to conclusions in regard to what I 
am going to do. I said I would furnish 
an example of what he has been saying. 
I do not know which way I shall vote. 
I have heard the various speakers in the 
course of this debate. 
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Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Utah does not know which way he is 
going to vote, then he is on my side. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon know, either? 

Mr. MORSE. I am just pleading for 
open minds. 

Mr. "WATKINS. At any rate, I wish 
to ask the Senator some questions. 

I heard the argument made by. the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] awhile ago, in the course of which 
he Hointed out that all the priorities 
provided for in the bill, as it now stands, 
as reported by the committee, will be 
wiped out if the 18% -year amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon prevails. I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Oregon comment on that. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me ask the Senator 
from Utah to restate his question, please. 

Mr. WATKINS. With respect to the 
Senator’s amendment in regard to 1842- 
year-olds, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JouNSON] said, as I understood him, 
that all the priorities—in other words, 
those in regard to the ones who would 
be taken first, before we reached the 
18-year-olds—would be wiped out if the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
is adopted. I should like to have the 
Senator from Oregon comment on that. 

Mr. MORSE. That is really my last 
point, but let us get to it now. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am very much in 
doubt. I say to the Senator that if that 
is actually the effect of his amendment, 
I am afraid I am not on his side. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator may not 
be; but certainly I shall give him an 
honest answer to his question. 

I think I have completed the point 
I was on, so I shall come now to the 
question the Senator from Utah has 
asked and the point he has raised. 

Under the bill presently before the 
Senate, its operation, as I understand, 
in respect to 18-year-olds will be as fol- 
lows: Each local draft board can take 
18-year-olds after it has used up all the 
men in the age group of 19 through 25 
that it wishes to take. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, sin- 
gle men? 

Mr. MORSE. No; under this bill it 
can take single men and it can take mar- 
ried men who do not have children. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me point out that 
we should not forget that the local draft 
board has considerable discretion in the 
exercise of its functions, in determining 
which men it will take and which men 
it will defer. In each local community 
the draft board, under the operation of 
the old selective-service law—in other 
worcs, the 1948 act—will begin to con- 
sider taking those in the 18-year-old 
group, under this bill, after it has taken 
those in the group from 19 through 25. 
It exercises its discretion. But I point 
out to the Senator from Utah that when 
the Senate adds this provision of this 
bill I am inclined to believe that the dis- 
cretion of the local draft boards will be 
substantially modified, knowing that 
they have a pool of 18-year-olds, into 
which they can dip, rather than to send 
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someone who is in the 19-to-25-year 
bracket. 

Mr. WATKINS. Could they do that 
without violating the law? Would they 
be permitted to do that? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; they would be 
permitted to do that, within their discre- 
tion. Let me apply it to the individual 
case. Without the 18-year-old provision 
attached to the law, the local draft board 
would be given a call to produce so many 
men. So, in actual operation, without 
the 18-year-old pool to draw on, to fill 
up the quota, they would come to Mr. X. 
I care not what his occupation is, but 
let me say for example that he operates 
a small farm, or is a young fellow get- 
ting started on a small farm. They have 
the authority to take him. They must 
fill the call upon them, and when they 
get down to the final decision, they can 
say, Lou must go.” 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the family 
status of this man? Is he married or 
unmarried. 

Mr. MORSE. He is single. 

Mr. WATKINS. He is single? 

Mr. MORSE. Let us consider that he 
is married without children. 

Mr. WATKINS. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. He is taken. It is my 
opinion that, in the actual operation of 
this bill, applied to that same case, the 
draft board would have the discretion of 
saying, “We will not take him; we will 
take an 18-year-old.” The Senator sees 
my point, does he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator means, 
does he, with the amendment, or with 
the bill as now drawn? 

Mr. MORSE. The bill as now drawn 
permits the taking of the 18-year-olds. 
The board would look around for a boy 
18 years and 9 or 10 months old or 18 
years, 10 months, or 18 years, 11 months, 
until they could find ene whom they 
could draft. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator as- 
sume that the draft board would ignore 
the provision of law which says they 
must start with a certain group, proceed 
to next group, and exhaust all those 
classes, before they get to the 18-year- 
olds? 

Mr. MORSE. But the law does not 
destroy the discretion that the boards 
presently have in making their local 
community deferments on the basis of 
the particular circumstances of the in- 
dividual cases. In other words, it does 
not follow under the administration of 
the bill proposed by the majority of the 
committee that the board could not take 
an 18-year-old until they had taken all 
the 19-year-olds, irrespective of the 
re ies tiie surrounding the 19-year- 
old. 

Mr. WATKINS. If I understand what 
the Senator means, the board could go 
ahead and for some reason or other defer 
many of the eligibles until they got to 
re 18-year-olds and still be within the 

aw. 

Mr. MORSE. What I am saying is 
that if this bill is passed they would be 
allowed to exercise the same discretion 
on deferments in individual cases that, 
as local boards, they are now able to 
exercise in respect to 19-year-olds, or 
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20-year-olds. In my opinion, there is 
nothing in the bill which takes away 
from the local draft board its discre- 
tionary authority to say, “We simply be- 
lieve that X, the 19-year-old boy, should 
not go.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true 
that under the bill as reported, the local 
draft board is directed to induct no one 
under 19 years of age, as long as there is 
available within the jurisdiction of the 
board someone above 19 years of age? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Texas is reading into that lan- 
guage the elimination of all discretion on 
the part of the local draft board to make 
decisions on deferment that it wills to 
make, I do not think the language of 
the bill would require a draft board in 
Podunk County, for example, to take a 
boy off the farm—a boy who owns his 
farm, and who is married, and has no 
children—and put him in the Army, 
rather than take an 18-year-old. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I heartily 
agree with the Senator that the language 
I refer to does not take away from the 
draft board the authority it has to issue 
deferments. The Senator from Texas 
does not contend that. The Senator 
from Texas is in agreement with the 
Senator from Oregon that it does not 
take away their deferment authority. 
But the bill does specify that, so long as 
there is available any person above 19, 
no person under 19 shall be taken. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon would strike that language 
from the bill, and therefore, if the 
amendment should prevail—and I hope 
it will not prevail—the draft board could 
reach in and take an 1814-year-old boy 
and leave a 23-year-old brother at home, 

Mr. MORSE. I shall come to that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall discuss the ef- 
fects of my amendment in a moment, 
but I first want to discuss my under- 
standing of the operation of the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Since I have asked 
the question, I shall be glad to have the 
Senator proceed without interruption; 
but I should like to have explanation of 
the point raised, because to me that is 
the very heart of this whole thing. It 
seems to me there should be the priori- 
ties, as provided in the committee bill. 
The Senator’s amendment, in my opin- 
ion, would be much better if it included 
a provision starting with the older 
groups, and taking each one in turn, 
down to the lower-age groups. Without 
such a provision, it seems to me we 
would be getting into a difficult situa- 
tion. We would be putting the draft 
boards in a position where they would 
probably have to wink at the law or 
evade the law in order to get down to the 
1814-year-olds. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to my good 
friend from Utah that I merely want to 
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get the statement of facts in the Recorp 
as I understand them, under either the 
committee bill or my amendment; after 
which, I shall be perfectly willing to let 
the Senator from Utah make his decision 
as to which one he wants to vote for, or 
to vote against both of them, which 
he certainly would have the right to do. 

Mr. WATKINS. I say it is highly im- 
portant because I have been converted 
to the idea that the younger boys should 
not be taken until we have exhausted 
the pool of older men. I had understood 
that the Senator’s amendment, chang- 
ing the age from 18 to 18%, did nothing 
but that. Now, if it does more than that, 
then it is certainly worthy of consider- 
able investigation before we take the 
step. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it does more 
than that. Possibly it needs to be modi- 
fied so it will not do more than that. 
But I think that in its present form it 
does more than that, because that is 
what I intended it to do. 

Let me now summarize my position, 
first, as to the operation of the bill of 
the committee as to 18-year-olds. It is 
true that that bill says the local draft 
board shall exhaust its pool in the 19 
to 25 group before it takes 18-year-olds; 
but, in my opinion, as ə lawyer, I -see 
nothing in that bill which in any way 
circumscribes or limits the discretion of 
the draft board in regard to deferments. 
I think the moment there is set up under 
this bill a pool of 18-year-olds avail- 
able to the draft board, after it has ex- 
ercised its judgment in respect to defer- 
ments of men within the age group of 
19 to 25, it will inevitably be found 
that it will defer more men in the 19 to 25 
group than it would otherwise have been 
able to do. The board would justify it 
on the ground that they think those 
men ought to be deferred, and. they 
would then dip down into the 18-year- 
olds and take them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would not the same 
reasoning apply with respect to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment as to 1842-year-olds? 

Mr. MORSE. I am coming to my 
amendment, but what I am trying to 
point out is, I think that is the way it 
would work under the committee bill. 

Now, as to my amendment, I think it 


goes further than that. The Senator. 


from Texas is correct that what my 
amendment in its present form says is 
that the 1814-year-olds wil. be a part of 
the total bracket, 184 to 25, of boys to 
be taken. 

Mr. WATKINS: The Senator would 
eliminate the priorities, would he? 

Mr. MORSE. I would eliminate pri- 
orities. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I was 
endeavoring to ascertain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say that a sim- 
ple answer yes“ would answer the Sen- 
ator, but it would not make the RECORD 
very clear as to what was the intent of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to make a suggestion to the Senator, 
and ask him to consider it over the week 
end, at least, I know what he wants to 
do, and there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between us as to what is the best 
thing todo. I think we are in disagree- 
mont on what the Senator’s amendment 
does, and it may very well be that the 
Senator from Texas is wrong, though the 
best advice I am able to get is that the 
Senator’s amendment does not at all 
provide for taking the boys at 18 years 
and 6 months. The Senator’s amend- 
ment makes them eligible for induction 
at 18 years and 6 months, but we will not 
get a single one until he is 18 years and 
9 months old. 

I followed the Senator’s remarks yes- 
terday and enjoyed listening to him to- 
day, as all of us enjoy listening whenever 
he speaks, but as I understand his 
amendment, he is laboring under the 
illusion that his amendment will take 
men at 18 years and 6 months. At 18 
years and 6 months they will be eligible 
for induction, but under the induction 
procedure it will take another 90 days, 
and I believe the Senator will have an- 
other revision to make if he concludes 
that the staff, which has studied this 
matter very carefully, is correct. It may 
be that 2 hours will not be needed to re- 
write the amendment, because we are in 
agreement on the priorities, but not on 
the induction. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do J understand cor- 
rectly that the Senator wants the priori- 
ties; or does he want to have them elim- 
inated? 

Mr, MORSE. I do want to eliminate 


them so far as they apply to a man after 
18% years of age. i 


Mr. WATKINS. Then the Senator 
would be in agreement with the provi- 
sions of the bill, except as to the provi- 
sion as to 18 % and 18, would he? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The difficulty that 
bothers me is that I do not want to elim- 
inate the priorities, and if the Senator's 
amendment would do that, I cannot go 
along with it. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I have the legisla- 
tive counsel investigating the point he 
has raised, and my present understand- 
ing from counsel is that the Senator 
from Texas is wrong. My amendment 
contemplates the same registration as 
does the Senator's bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Boys register at 18. 
They can all be processed by the time 
they are 1834, and they can all be called 
up for induction at 184, and would be 
ready to move at 1844. Incidentally, 
they would then be in a position, so far 
as my amendment is concerned, to move 
a little faster, I think, than under the 
Senator’s bill. I am inclined to think 
that both the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Texas have over- 
looked the fact that my 18%4-year 
amendment would get a little more man- 
power into the pool, and a little faster, 
than they would under the bill, 

What I am seeking to do by my amend- 
ment is to continue the present provi- 
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sion, that a boy can present himself for 
induction at 18, but that he cannot be 
compulsorily taken until he is 18%. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We agree 
on the first two points, but as to proc- 
essing, it is the information of the Sen- 
ator from Texas that under the Senator’s 
amendment it is not possible to process 
a man until he is 18%, and it takes an 
additional 90 days to process him. If 
the Senator will give that his consider- 
ation over the week end, I am sure he 
will come to the same conclusion. 

Mr. MORSE. That is not the infor- 
mation I have, and if it proves to be cor- 
rect, a slight change in the language of 
the amendment will be necessary, and 
the change can be offered in a few sec- 
cnds at the opening of the session on 
Monday. I have very clearly, in my 
statement on the Senate floor, shown 
what my intent is, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. To what 
would the Senator change the figure? 
Would he change it to fit the committee 
bill as we have it? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I would change it 
so that the processing could be com- 
pleted by the time the boy is 1842, and 
he could be inducted when he was 1814. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then the 
Senator would make him eligible at 18 
years and 3 months in order to make him 
eligible for induction at 18 years and 6 
months. 

Mr. MORSE. As I said yesterday, I 
think the 6 months’ period for process- 
ing would be of great help to the service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator plans to have the boys taken at 18 
years and 6 months, as I understand the 
procedure, it will be necessary to make 
them eligible for induction by the draft 
at 18 years and 3 months, because by the 
time they send a number out and clas- 
sify a man, and he takes care of his 
business, and what not, 90 days elapses. 

Mr, MORSE. I have not been so ad- 
vised by the legislative counsel, and if 
Iam so advised, we will make the neces- 
sary changes to accomplish the end de- 
sired. The point is that even when we 
ee we are getting the boy in at 
184%. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect, and that is the point I want to 
have understood. If the Senator de- 
sires to take the boys in at 18% and 
that is what I understand his purpose to 


Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to have those taken in who are needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that, but we will have to make.a 
man eligible at 18 years, if the desire is 
to get him at 18 years and 3 months. 
We make him eligible at 18, and get him 
at 18 years and 3 months. 

Mr. MORSE. We will go into that, so 
far as the draftsmanship is concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, is it 
not a matter of law that when a man 
receives his notice to appear, his induc- 
tion is as of that date? Does not his 
time begin to run at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. The time begins to run 
when he gets his call. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then he would be 
inducted at 18 years and 3 months, if we 
are to allow for the 90 days. 
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Mr. MORSE, I do not want to have a 
man inducted 1 day before he is 18% 
years old. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then he is inducted 
when his notice states he is inducted? 

Mr. MORSE. Whatever language is 
necessary to make that clear, if it is not 
already clear, will be inserted. But I 
say to the Senator from Utah that a man 
will not be inducted, on the basis of 
the amendment on which the Senator 
will have the privilege of voting at 2 
o’clock on Monday, until he is 18 years 
and 6 months old. That is the form in 
which we have drafted the amendment, 
and if it is not so drafted, it will be 
modified so that that will be the result. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator in- 
tend to make it clear that all the priori- 
ties in the pending bill will be taken 
care of? 

Mr. MORSE. I will tell the Senator 
about the priorities. I do not think they 
mean very much. 

Mr. WATKINS. They will be in the 
law, whether they mean much or little. 
Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator mean 
the 18 years? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not my intention. 

Mr. WATKINS. I misunderstood the 
Senator. Then the Senator is against 
priorities. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not agreed with 
the Senator from Texas that the priori- 
ties amount to much. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whether they 
amount to much or not, for my satis- 
faction, I hope they will be in. 

Mr. MORSE. That is all right, but 
I have to look at the effects, and I 
believe the Senator from Texas has cre- 
ated a great many administrative prob- 
lems with the 18 years 11 months, 18 
years 10 months, 18 years and 9 months. 
It will be necessary to have a small army 
to do the paper work. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator de- 
sires to get rid of the administrative 
problems, let us get rid of the draft law. 

Mr. MORSE. I am talking about 
specific amendments to the draft law, 
on the assumption we are going to have 
a draft law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is no less 
of an administrative problem to the 
draft board to take a man 18 years and 
11 months old than one 18% years old. 

Mr. MORSE. Ask the chairman of 
any board, and he will give the infor- 
mation. In the first place, he is pretty 
crabbed if he is not given the secretarial 
help he ought to have, and is working 
night after night and trying to run his 
bank or his law office in the daytime. 
When the additional load that would be 
entailed is imposed, a talk with some of 
the local chairmen will disclose their 
view that it is a red-tape monstrosity 
imposed on them. Go back to your home 
States and talk to your draft board 
chairmen. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is no red tape 
about it. It is only a matter of book- 
keeping. 

Mr. MORSE. Additional bookkeeping 
is not red tape, is it? That is the kind 
of red tape they are crabbing about now. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I had rather hoped that 
some system of priorities might be main- 
tained. It seems to me that if there is 
a draft call for a thousand men it is 
better to take them by their age classi- 
fications, or age group classifications, 
than to distinguish among 50 and say 
which ones out of the 50 are to be used 
to fill the call for 12. It is simpler to 
have an arbitrary answer. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to keep it as 
simple as possible from the standpoint 
of administration. I am open to persua- 
sion. I think it is much simpler as an 
administrative matter to draw the line 
at 18 years and 6 months and say any 
boy between 18 years and 6 months and 
19 can be treated in a group by the draft 
board, and those from 18 to 184% can be 
treated as a group. 

I do not think there is sufficient dif- 
ference on the month-by-month basis 
from 18 years, 6 months to 19 years to 
put it on a month-by-month priority. As 
I said to the Senator from Texas, I will 
give it some thought over the week end. 
If it seems to me that a priority ought to 
be retained, I will be open to such a 
suggestion on Monday. 

Mr. CASE. May I suggest one other 
thing which might be taken into con- 
sideration? A boy who is going to be 18 
years, 11 months knows about where he 
stands. He knows the call will come. If 
a 6-months clause is inserted, all the 
boys in the 6-months group will be un- 
certain until they hear from the draft 
board. If a boy is 18 years, 7 months old 


he is likely to know with some certainty 


that the call will come, and it will keep 
him from doing what he might otherwise 


do. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 
it, although in the 6-month period he is 
going to be presented with a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty anyway, be- 
cause he would never know whether the 
draft board has any 18-year-11-month- 
olds, any 18-year-10-month-olds, or 
any 18-year-9-month-olds available. 
He would not know. He may think, 
“Well, I am 18 years 6 months old. Cer- 
tainly there is not much danger of my 
being called for a few months anyway.” 
All of a sudden he would discover that 
the local board had a call for 150 men 
and they had gone through the 18-year- 
10-month-olds, the 18-year-9-month- 
olds, and the 18-year-8-month-olds, and 
he would be called within a week. I do 
not think that in that 6-month period 
it would be possible to reduce very much 
the feeling of uncertainty on the part of 
a boy who is 18 years and 7 months old 
as to when he would be called. 

Mr. CASE. I would not say that it 
mattered too much. In some cases it 
might. A fairly simple issue is presented 
by the amendment which the Senator 
from Oregon intends to offer. It would 
merely change the age from 18 years to 
18 years 6 months as the basic age when 
a boy is to be inducted. 

Mr, MORSE. I want it to be clearly 
understood that that was not my orig- 
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inal intention. It may become my in- 
tention, again as part of the legislative 
process on the floor. 

Mr. CASE. The introduction of the 
question as to whether we are to observe 
or abandon the priority system, as it has 
been presented by the committee, com- 
plicates the issue. It seems to mea clear 
issue is presented if the question relates 
only to the group between 18 and 18%. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly that is a 
much more simple issue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to point out to the Senator from 
South Dakota that the bill as presently 
drafted and recommended by the com- 
mittee provides for induction at 18 years 
3 months. I-understand that under the 
plan of the Senator from Oregon the 
boys would be taken at 18 years 6 
months. It is my understanding that 
under his amendment, as now worded, 
they. would be taken at 18 years 9 
months. The question at issue is be- 
tween 18 ycars 3 months, and 18 years 
6 months. We might bear in mind the 
suggestion made with respect to the draft 
act of 1942, when the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] was speaking. I do not have 
his exact statement before me, but he 
said in substance that he agreed that 
we should take 18-year-olds if it is ab- 
solutely necessary, but he thought we 
should include a provision which would 
require the taking of the older ones first. 
I do not believe any Senator feels that 
when we have exhausted the quota of 
19-year-olds we would run up a white 
flag and say, “Come and get us, Stalin.“ 
We would do whatever we needed to do 
at the time. Bearing in mind what the 
Senator from Ohio had advocated on 
the floor, and in attempting to find a 
solution to a very difficult question, the 
committee evolved a formula under 
which we would do what the Senator 
had suggested. In other words, we 
would take the older ones first. The 
bill so provides. It states that no one 
below the age of 19 can be taken as 
long as there is available a person above 
19. After that they would be taken by 
quarters. The Department of Defense 
and selective-service people told us that 
that is what they plan to do anyway, 
namely, take the 18-year-11-month-olds 
before taking the 18-year-2-month-olds. 

They opposed a priority provision as 
much as the Senator from Oregon op- 
poses it. He thinks it is impracticable. 
He thinks it could be avoided. I am 
sure he has many good reasons for op- 
posing it. The Department of Defense 
opposed it very strongly. They said 
they would take the oldest first. They 
said that within the 18-year-old group 
they would take the oldest first. We 
said, “If you can do it with the 18-year- 
olds, why can it not be done all the way 
down? We will put it in the law that 
you must doit. You must take all above 
19 before you take any under 19. Fur- 
thermore, when you get under 19 you 
must take them by quarters. You must 
take them from 18 years, 9 months to 19 
years; then from 18 years, 6 months to 
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18 years, 9 months; then from 18 years, 
3 months to 18 years, 6 months.” They 
say it is practicable to do so. They say 
it is a plan under which they can oper- 
ate. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to summarize 
my position on the point raised by the 
Senator from Utah, because I am sure 
as one reads the colloquy in the RECORD 
it will appear a summary is needed at 
this point. I shall present the summary 
without yielding for questioning. Irre- 
spective of what modifications I may de- 
cide upon over the weekend in respect 
to the amendment, it is only fair to the 
Senate to state here and now what the 
intent of my amendment is. The intent 
of my amendment is to provide that the 
Military Establishment cannot induct a 
toy before he is 18% years old. Fur- 
ther, it is my intent that the boy shall 
have the right to present himself for 
induction at 18 years of age, as he can 
under the present law and as he could 
under the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee. Third, it is my intent that the 
18%4 fig ire shall be in addition to or as 
an extension of the proposed bracket of 
19 through 25. 

I believe the so-called priorities of- 
fered by the committee do not mean 
anything in practice. I do not believe 
they are practicable. As the Senator 
from Texas has stated, and as was testi- 
fied to by the military and selective serv- 
ice representatives before the commit- 
tee, when we start dipping into the 18- 
year-old group the local draft board 
usually takes the older boys first, and 
then works down to the younger ones. I 
think that by making it a compulsory 
step for the local draft board we may, 
as the military has pointed out, set up 
a more complicated administrative pro- 
cedure, I think once we get into the 18- 
year-old group it really does not make 
much difference whether we take a boy 
of 18 years 6 months, 18 years 7 months, 
18 years 8 months, 18 years 9 months, 
18 years 10 months, 18 years 11 months, 
or 19. 

There we have a time grouping in 
which we are not doing any particular 
injustice to any boy within the time 
grouping if we take him without check- 
ing to see whether or not his birthday 
is a few days before or after that of 
some other boy who is about to be called. 
Of course, this is a matter of degree in 
judgment. I believe that a difference of 
6 months, as between 18 and 1842, makes 
a difference in the maturity of the boy. 
I would not argue that there is not some 
difference even beyond 18 years and 
6months. ButI believe that my amend- 
ment would protect the great majority 
of boys who would be coming in too im- 
mature, between the ages of 18 years 
and 18 years and 6 months. 

Let me say, so that there can be no 
doubt on Monday, that if the legisla- 
tive counsel, with whom I have raised 
this problem, notifies me that he believes 
we need to modify the language some- 
what in order to provide that the boy 
may be taken at 18 years and 6 months, 
I will offer a perfecting amendment. 

Let me say further that over the week 
end I shall endeavor to have another 
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conversation with the representatives of 
the Selective Service System. If they 
feel. that the amendment should be 
strengthened, or if they believe that I 
am wrong in my feeling about the ad- 
ministrative difficulties created by the 
so-called priorities, I shall feel perfectly 
free, on the basis of the information I 
receive from them, to modify the amend- 
ment further by carrying along the pri- 
ority provision. 

The point I wish to make is that there 
is a great difference between my amend- 
ment and the committee provision, in 
that my amendment prohibits taking a 
boy before he reaches the age of 18%. 
Under the committee provision there is 
no certainty as to whether or not he 
would be taken, but the power is there 
to do so if the military wish to take him. 

With the testimony of General Mar- 
shall yesterday, I think he let the cat out 
of the bag, and indicated that apparently 
there is a behind-the-scenes intention 
to take them, for an army larger than 
the figure which the military have thus 
far given to our committee. 

That is my position on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Oregon believe that if we are 
going to carry on the Asiatic war—and 
I think it is a war—practically alone, we 
shall have to have more than 4,000,000 
men? 

Mr. MORSE. I have already covered 
that point by saying that if we are to 
talk about Korea, we should first talk 
about our policy in Asia. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is there. We are 
doing whatever we are doing—— 

Mr. MORSE, Ido not know what the 
policy is. 

Mr. WATKINS. The policy at pres- 
ent is to continue fighting. Apparently 
it is Operation Killer. 

Mr. MORSE. The policy is to con- 
tinue fighting, but on the basis of what 
policy restrictions? I think we ought 
to find that out. If we are to continue 
fighting on the basis of the way we are 
presently fighting, then I think it is an 
unjustifiable operation, because I cer- 
tainly think those boys need to be sup- 
ported by granting the power to some- 
one to bomb the bases of supply which 
are producing the material which is 
killing them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
believe that General Marshall, in making 
his statement yesterday, which the Sen- 
ator says let the cat out of the bag, 
indicated very clearly that the intention 
of the administration is to go on with 
the war over there? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. Otherwise why should 
the ceiling be raised? Why should we 
need more manpower? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know because 
I do not know what the policy really is in 


Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that 
the policy which is to be pursued in 
Europe is one to which the Senator from 
Oregon fully subscribes and leaves in the 
hands of the military. I thought the 
Senator understood what the policy was, 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Utah has been listening to 
some of the statements which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has been making in 
regard to what he thinks about the 100,- 
000-troop commitment to Europe. If we 
are to have a policy in Europe, I think 
that is too smalla commitment. I think 
it is a great mistake to make such a 
commitment, but if we are to have that 
kind of commitment, we do not need the 
manpower figures which are demanded 
by the bill because we do not need so 
many men. 

Mr. WATKINS. The military author- 
ities will probably listen to the Senator 
from Oregon and have a bigger army in 
Europe. In that event, General Mar- 
shall and the administration will have 
to go beyond the ceiling which the Sena- 
tor thinks we ought to establish. 

Mr. MORSE. Time alone will tell. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was interested 
in what the Senator said about consult- 
ing with the Selective Service repre- 
sentatives. He stated if he found that 
the priority system would work, he would 
incorporate it in his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I stated a great many 
conditions in that language. I said I 
would give the matter consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator will 
give it consideration; but if he finds that 
it will work, will he incorporate it or not? 

Mr. MORSE. I will tell the Senator 
that on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
finds that it will work, and he does in- 
corporate the priority system in his 
amendment, it will be because he thinks 
it will work. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not incorporate 
it if I did not think it was administra- 
tively feasible. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If it is adminis- 
tratively feasible and will work, then no 
one is going to be drafted under the age 
of 18 % unless he is absolutely needed. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. MORSE. What a falacious argu- 
ment that is. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Why is it falla- 
cious? 

Mr. MORSE. That all depends on 
whether or not the military follow a wise 
course of action. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment they could not be taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Under my amendment 
they could not be taken. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then we might as 
well lower the age. 

Mr. MORSE. Under the provision 
which the Senator from Arizona is sup- 
porting, they could be taken. Under my 
amendment they could not be. The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] uses the 
figure of 18 years and 3 months, but he 
cannot give assurance to the Senate that 
there is anything in the bill which would 
prevent the induction of boys below the 
age of 18 years and 3 months, because 
he cannot give any assurance that there 
is anything in the bill which prevents 
the military from exercising discretion 
and speeding up the processing, taking 
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the boy within a week, for that matter, 
if they wish to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How many men 
does the Senator say it is necessary to 
provide? 

Mr. MORSE. For the time being, on 
the basis of present conditions, I would 
establish a ceiling of 3,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under the prior- 
ity system, if the age limit of 18 years 
and 6 months works, on the basis of 
3,000,000 men, they could be obtained 
without going below 18 years and 6 
months. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not go below 
18 years and 6 months. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would not be 
possible to go below 18 years and 6 
months. 

Mr. MORSE. Under my amendment 
it would not be possible, but the Sen- 
ator must take into consideration 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would not be 
possible otherwise, if the priority sys- 
tem works. z 

Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. The 
Senator must take into account, in the 
syllogism he is proposing, which is based 
upon the very false major premise that 
the military has in the first instance put 
into effect reforms resulting in the sav- 
ing of wasted manpower, that the mili- 
tary has not been putting in effect such 
reforms. They do not even take them 
into account in their statistical tables, 
on the basis of which the Senator is 
resting his vote. In my judgment, there 
are many limitations in their own sta- 
tistics. 

The Senator cannot fairly consider 
my position on this question unless he 
considers every other point which I have 
made in regard to saving manpower. 
When every effort is made to eliminate 
waste of manpower, then I say, if we 
need boys below the age of 18 years and 
6 months, I am willing that they be 
taken, but only then. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am basing my 
question upon the premise that the prior- 
ity system will work, and that a limit 
of 18 years and 6 months will provide 
the 3,000,000 men which the Senator 
Says we need. If it works, and 3,000,- 
000 men are all that are to be taken, 
we would not go below 18 years and 6 
months, would we? 

Mr. MORSE. Under my amendment 
we could not. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would not be 
possible under the committee provision, 
if the priority system works. 

Mr. MORSE. We could not go below 
18. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We could not go 
below 18% if the priority system about 
which we are talking worked. I merely 


wish to understand what the Senator is 


stating. As I understand, the Senator 
is in favor of placing a limitation of 
18% years on the draft age, because he 
Says the priority system will not work. 
If the priority system should work, and 
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if it proved to be a good provision, and 
if the military were prevented from 
drafting boys below the age of 18%, and 
if we could get the number of men need- 
ed by drafting boys above that age, 
there would be no necessity of going be- 
low it, would there? 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my very 
good friend from Arizona that he is now 
presenting to the Senate an age-old fal- 
lacy in logic. He is trying to delimit 
the whole picture by focusing attention 
on one point and forgetting all about the 
rest of the case, but in his assumption 
assume that everything else has been 
done, and then say, “Now, with that being 
done, of course, this would follow, would 
it not?” I want to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that if he will go along 
with me in doing what is necessary to 
check the military in its waste of man- 
power, and agree to raise a 3,000,000- 
man army with 18'4-year-olds, at that 
point we might end up with some plan. 
But let me say about the priority system 
proposed by the Senator from Texas— 
because the Senator may some of these 
days find its operation of interest in Ari- 
zona—that under the bill, as proposed, 
18-year-olds may be taken in Arizona, 
but only 20-year-olds in New York or 
2l1-year-olds in Washington State. In 


-order to prevent that kind of geograph- 


ical discrimination, I think it is much 
more sound to support my position, 
which is that we should deal with these 
boys in a common age bracket. That is 
why I think it is better to take 184% as 
the age break-off and say that the draft 
boards all over the country in consider- 
ing their deferment policies will start 
at 18%. Then all the 18'4-year-old 
boys, I think, will come a little nearer to 
receiving equality of national treatment 
than they will under the program of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to say to the Senator from Oregon 
that he is absolutely correct in saying 
that the langauge of the bill may make 
it possible for one draft board to take an 
older man and for another draft board 
to take a younger man. That is some- 
thing which should be made clear, and 
the Senator from Oregon has made it 
clear. 

I am also glad to have the Senator 
give his views in opposition to the prior- 
ity system. He talked about it in com- 
mittee. Perhaps inclusion of the prior- 
ity system is one reason why he would 
not go along on the bill. 

But the thing that most interested me 
was that the Senator from Oregon indi- 
cated he might reconsider his views on 
the question and confer further with 
Selective Service about it. The Senator 
from Texas thought maybe we had made 
some progress because there are indica- 
tions that the Senator from Oregon 
might abandon his amendment, at least 
so far as priorities are concerned, and 
make his proposal on a straight 18 years- 
6 months and 18 years-3 months basis. 
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Mr. MORSE: Mr. President, I am al- 
ways willing to confer with anybody I 
think can ever shed any light upon the 
discussion involved. I have been con- 
ferring with selective-service officials 
right along. I can even get into the 
Pentagon Building without a bodyguard. 
I am still conferring with them. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator can do 
more than I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understood 
the Senator to have felt all along that 
it was a mistake to put the priorities in 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I still do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor plans to confer with selective service. 
They still might go along with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be bet- 
ter not to have that provision in the bill. 
I think the bill would be more cumber- 
some administratively if it contained 
that provision. 

There is another little problem in- 
volved. The Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] presents one point of 
view. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] presents his point of view. I 
do not know how many Senators share 
their views. I want to secure the best 
bill we can work out. I certainly do not 
want to go as far as the Senator from 
Texas goes in this matter. If I have to 
yield in some degree respecting my 
amendment, in order to secure the sup- 
port I need in order to have the amend- 
ment adopted, I will make that conces- 
sion. The modified provision would at 
least be better than the provision of the 
bill offered by the Senator from Texas. 
I do not know whether my friend, the 
Senator from Washington, would charge 
me then with some great inconsistency 
rather than recognize that I am trying to 
make the legislative process work as it 
really should work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas wishes to say that he is 
certain the Senator from Oregon wants 
to get the best bill possible. I am sorry 
that he and I, and other Senators, do 
not agree on certain points. 

Mr. MORSE. With that expression of 
confidence on the part of the Senator 
from Texas in the Senator from Oregon, 
I should like, in return, to express my 
confidence in the Senator from Texas, 
which he deserves manyfold. Although 
I have done my fair share of work on 
the bill I want to say that I have not 
begun to spend the hours that I am satis- 
fied the Senator from Texas, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has spent in 
his work on the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr, CAIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be glad to hear 
from both Senators. 

Mr. WATKINS. I expect to leave the 
Chamber in a moment after making a 
statement. 


Mr. MORSE. Very well, I yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. WATKINS. After listening to the 
questions and answers during the latter 
part of the afternoon, and to what I 
think is a little backing and filling all 
around, I am rather of the belief that 
18% years should be the cut-off line, and 
that the priorities provision should re- 
main in the bill, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and to the Senator from 
Texas that in the event a proposal to 
that effect is not presented, I shall prob- 
ably offer one. 

Mr. MORSE. That is going to be my 
suggestion to the Senator from Utah. 
If between now and Monday I do not 
decide to make such a proposal I hope 
the Senator from Utah will. If the 
Senator does not do so, I reserve the right 
to do it myself. 

Mr, WATKINS. I hope the Senator 
will. I thought he was weakening a lit- 
tle. If he does not make the proposal I 
shall. 

Mr. MORSE. If I gave the impression 
of weakening, it was certainly not done 
with intent of weakening. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator is going to weaken in any direction, 
I want him to weaken in favor of the 
position of the Senator from Texas rath- 
er than that of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Oregon 
has just referred to the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and to the fact that 
with respect to the point now under dis- 
cussion the Senator from Oregon would 
not go as far as the Senator from 
Texas. I think the Recorp ought to 
show that the pending bill is not the bill 
of the Senator from Texas. It is a bill 
of 12 out of the 13 members of the Armed 
Services Committee. The Recorp should 
show that each of those 12 members 
would wish to go as far with respect to 
the present question being discussed by 
the Senator from Oregon as does the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MORSE, I am very glad I gave 
the Senator from Washington the op- 
portunity to make that observation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I merely wish to observe 
that it seems to me the whole proposal 
to use 18 years and 6 months as the cut- 
off point instead of 18, or 18 years and 3 
months, rests upon the assumption that 
the lower down in age we go, the more 
difference there is in raising the figure 
by a few months, 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is true. 

Mr. CASE. The priority principle 
recognizes the same thing. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is true. 

Mr. CASE. It recognizes that below 
19 the matter of a few months makes 
more difference to a young man by way 
of maturity and so forth, than when he 
is 20. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a fair 
assumption. It gets down to the point 
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of exercising one’s judgment in terms 
of the degree of the problem involved. 
I do not think it is necessary to keep the 
priority provision in the bill in order to 
do substantial justice to the boys. I 
think the breaking point of 18 years 6 
months is a pretty good breaking point. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Sen- 
ator realizes the confusion that is caused 
to those of us who have not sat on the 
committee and given as careful study to 
the bill as have the members of the com- 
mittee, to have the Senator from Oregon, 
after having given this matter careful 
consideration, deliver a speech, in the 
course of which he says the priority is 
not any good, and then, by way of en- 
couraging its proponents, says, Well, I 
am willing to put the priority provision 
in the bill if it will mean votes for my 
amendments.” The provision either is 
good or it is not good. If the Senator 
decides it is not good, and some Senator 
tries to place it in the bill, is the Senator 
from Oregon going to oppose the priority 
provision or is he not? 

Mr. MORSE. I am certainly sur- 
prised, Mr. President, at that comment 
coming from the majority leader, who is 
one of the best compromisers on the floor 
of the Senate when it comes to the leg- 
islative process. When the majority 
leader suggests, perhaps by implication— 
although I think it was stronger than 
that—that it is confusing to have a 
Member of the Senate say he is going 
to give consideration to various sugges- 
tions which are made in regard to mod- 
ifying the bill, in order to get a bill 
which he thinks will be better than the 
one the majority leader wants to vote 
for, I simply wish to say that I do not 
think the majority leader is nearly so 
confused as he protests he is. I think 
he knows exactly the problem which 
confronts me, and I think he knows ex- 
actly what the merits of this issue hap- 
pen to be, I think he should join the 
smokescreen division of the Air Force, 
because he is now putting on a fine 
smokescreen on this issue, on the floor 
of the Senate, now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall not yield 
until I complete this summary state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think this summary 
statement will be adequate, and I am 
sure it will clear up the confusion of the 
majority leader and of the Senator from 
Texas, if he is laboring under any con- 
fusion; and then I think all of us will 
get to a 7 o'clock dinner. 

My intent as to what I shall do on 
Monday is as follows: My intent as to 
my amendment has been very clearly 
stated in the Recorp, I think; namely, 
that I want to have in the bill an abso- 
lute prohibition which says to the mili- 
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tary, “You cannot take a boy before he 
is 18 years and 6 months old.” 

That prohibition is not contained in 
the bill presently being advocated by the 
Senator from Texas. There is no ques- 
tion about that great difference between 
the section of the bill on this point as 
advocated by the Senator from Texas 
and the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. That is my first point. 

Second, between now and Monday I 
shall determine whether the present lan- 
guage of my amendment needs any mod- 
ification—and thus far, legislative coun- 
sel is of the opinion that it does not—in 
order to make certain that a boy can be 
taken at the age of 18 years and 6 
months, rather than at the age of 18 
years and 9 months, as suggested by way 
of criticism of my amendment by the 
Senator from Texas. If it needs any 
clarification on that point, by way of 
change of language, that will be done. 

Third, it is my intention, in regard to 
my amendment—and it is my present be- 
lief that it is best to have it that way— 
to avoid the priority system. I believe 
that the priority system proposed in the 
bill advocated by the Senator from Texas 
is administratively cumbersome. I think 
for the most part it will prove in admin- 
istration to be so much window dress- 
ing. I think that in the actual applica- 
tion of this measure, as the local draft 
boards work, they are not going to pay a 
great deal of attention to birthday dates, 
month by month. When they get a call 
for men, if there is a boy who is 18 years 
and 8 months old they will take him if 
they think he should go, even though 
someone might point out that there was 
in the community a boy who was 18 years 
and 9 months old. I do not think we 
can get the details of administration 
down to the fine points that the Senator 
from Texas holds out for in this offer of 
priorities. 

Yes, I believe—and it is perfectly 
proper—that it makes a good public ap- 
peal; but in the actual administration 
I do not believe the American people 
would get what a reading of that pro- 
vision would lead them to think they 
would be getting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
has referred to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not yield at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The fourth point I wish 
to make is that in view of the discussion 
with the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from South Dakota, who seem to 
approve very much the priority system, 
if over the weekend a discussion by me 
with the Selective Service officers and 
with others satisfies me that I am over- 
emphasizing or placing undue weight 
upon what I think is the administrative 
cumbersomeness of the priorities pro- 
vided in the bill, and convinces me that 
I am mistaken about that, I give notice 
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that I reserve the right to modify the 
amendment on Monday, either by in- 
serting the priorities in it myself or by 
encouraging some other Senator, such as 
the Senator from Utah, to submit an 
amendment to that effect; and we shall 
get that voted on first. I make that 
statement now, Mr. President—I am 
very frank about it—because I think my 
amendment, with the priorities in it, 
would still be better than the provisions 
for 18-year-olds in the committee bill as 
advocated by the Senator from Texas. 

If it is necessary in order to obtain the 
adoption of the main provision of my 
amendment, which is the prohibition 
against taking men before they are 1844 
years old, to agree to include in my 
amendment the so-called priority sys- 
tem, I may agree to do that. I say that 
because I feel that then I would still 
have a better provision in regard to 18- 
year-olds than would be the case if I 
adopted the section on 18-year-olds 
which is in the committee’s bill. In 
other words, I would follow the well- 
known legislative compromise technique 
of accepting half a loaf if I could not 
get a whole loaf. 

Mr. President, with that statement of 
policy, I shall let the Senator from Ari- 
zona take the floor in his own right, after 
I give an expression of thanks to my col- 
leagues. Thereafter the responsibility 
for holding the Senate in session any 
longer will be removed from my shoul- 
ders, and will be placed on the shoulders 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

I wish to thank my colleagues for the 
courteous attention they have given me 
as I have made my case on this amend- 
ment. Of course, I am perfectly willing 
to stand on that case, and I am satisfied 
that a careful review of it by my col- 


leagues will result in their giving me a 


majority vote for my amendment. 

I now yielc the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon for one thing in particular, 


to keep that as a permanent agreement, 
and that he did not change his position 
in regard to the dinner date in the way 
he is about to shift around in his posi- 
tion on this bill. Any Senator who has 
heard the distinguished Senator’s speech 
this evening must realize that he would 
not be able to figure out exactly what 
the Senator from Oregon is going to do, 
and therefore could not figure out an 
argument against him, because later the 
Senator from Oregon may be entirely or 
largely on the other side of the fence— 
according to his statement in regard to 
adopting the priorities and adopting 
whatever is necessary in order to have 
the bill passed. Perhaps the Senator 
from Oregon will come around to agree- 
ing to a provision with regard to men 
18 years and 4 months old. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
say that earlier in the day when I made 
some observations, I had reference to 
the amendment now under considera- 
tion, namely, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon in regard to 18-year- 
olds. At that time I stated that the vote 
on the amendment was 12 to 1 in the 
committee. I may have left the impres- 
sion that that was the vote on all the 
amendments which were voted on in the 
committee. If I did, I was in error, for 
on two amendments offered in the full 
committec—amendments in respect to 
terms of service—the vote was 11 to 2. 
On the particular amendment at hand, 
the one we are now considering, the vote 
was 12 to 1. On the amendment con- 
cerning the concurrent resolution—and 
that amendment was adopted—I want 
the Senator from Oregon to remember 
that I joined him and agreed to it, and 
thought it made a great contribution to 
the bill. 

In closing, I wish to say, if the Sena- 
tor from Arizona will indulge me, that 
the work done here this afternoon proves 
the wisdom of the democratic processes. 
The Senator from Oregon has offered 
several amendments. As to the amend- 
ment we now have under consideration, 
he thought it would result in the induc- 
tion of young men 18 years and 6 months 
of age, but it is the judgment of the com- 
mittee that his amendment would result 
in the induction of young men at the 
age of 18 years and 9 months. So the 
Senator from Oregon is going to work on 
the amendment. I hope we shall have 
a change in that respect before we vote 
on the amendment. 

I believe that the Senator from Ore- 
gon was violently opposed to priorities. 
I know that in the committee he thought 
them unwise. I know he refused to em- 


` brace them. I know that during the 


larger part of the session today he was 
opposed to priorities, but when it ap- 
peared that, if priorities were provided, 
the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Utah might contribute 
some support to this 18-6 amendment, 
the Senater from Oregon at least agreed 
to study the subject. I hope that over 
the week end the Senator from Oregon 
will give further attention to his amend- 
ment because it may be that upon proper 
consideration he will come to the view- 
point of the committee. Nothing would 
make the Senator from Texas happier 
than to find himself again in the delight- 
ful company of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not want to be guilty of preventing 
the Senator from Oregon from keeping 
his dinner engagement. I merely want 
to say a word. I feel that the Senator 
has made a real contribution to the 
discussion of this very important meas- 
ure. I know that he has done so with 
the same sincerity that other Senators 
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have displayed. It is always well to have 
every possible viewpoint brought out on 
the floor of the Senate. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator, and to thank him 
for his patience and his willingness to 
remain to answer questions. However, 
I do not want to keep him from his din- 
ner engagement. 
Mr. MORSE. I understand. 


EXECU". IVE SESSIC I 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. . 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Emil E. Palmquist, and sundry other can- 


didates for appointment in the regular corps 
of the Pubiic Health Service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceede to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 5, 
1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received March 
a A (legislative day of January 29), 
51: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
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potentiary to Guatemala, to be Envoy Ex- 

traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 

the United States of America to Switzer- 
land. 

Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ru- 
mania, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Guatemala. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be senior assistant scientists (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 
Elvio H. Sadun 
Edwin J. Robinson, Jr. 

Geoffrey M. Jeffery 
To be senior assistant nurse officer (equiva- 

lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 

date of acceptance 

Virginia L. Porter 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Thomas S. Combs, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Department of the Navy 
for a term of 4 years. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 2 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

PoSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


James R. Solomon, Abbeville. 
Clyde D. Watson, Clayton. 
Buford L, Hughes, Cottonwood. 
Esther M. Sims, Delta. 
James W. Cyphers, Foley. 
Sister Mary Basil, Holy Trinity. 
Katherine T. Perry, Lockhart. 
Roy M. Williams, Midland City. 
Helen T. Humphreys, Montrose. 
James E. Channell, Odenville. 
John R. Hinton, Prattville. 
Lucy A. Robinson, Waverly. 
ALASKA 
Arlene A. Webster, Platinum. 
ARKANSAS 
William S. Huggins, Bauxite. 
Earl H. Neely, Jr., Benton. 
Elmer R. Gatten, Colt. 
Eunice M. Harvey, Huntington. 
Jack H. Griffin, Lake City. 
Pierce A. Reeder, Leola. 
Sam C. Ingram, Luxora. 
William H. Bridgeman, Mineral Springs. 
James B. Hill, Nashville. 
Marvin H. Massey, Palestine. 


COLORADO 


Julius B. Pritchard, Fort Lyon, 
Matthew Martinez, Milliken. 

FLORIDA 
Frank L. Burgust, Apopka. 
O. B. Fowler, Citra. 
William P. Baker, Hawthorne. 
Howard S. Warner, Orange City. 
Mark H. Shaw, Palatka. 
Marian J. Davis, Wabasso. 
Edgar M. Henderson, Winter Garden. 


GEORGIA 


Julian R. Grimsley, Adel. 
Frank T. Paulk, Alapaha. 
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Charles W. Conley, Blairsville. 
Mary Sue Hampton, Clarkston, 
Marion H. Reynolds, Clermont. 
Walter P. Hughes, Cumming. 
Charles H. Phillips, Dahlonega. 
Lanier R. Billups, Decatur. 
Cephas S. Spruill, Dunwoody. 
Robert C. Stembridge, Ellijay. 
Huram R. Hancock, Gainesville. 
Marion A. Burns, Hiawassee. 
James M. Stallings, Jr., Lithonia. 
Marjorie T. McCay, McCaysville. 
Guy H. Toles, Jr., Menlo. 

Ruth H. Grippo, Oglethorpe University. 
Frank G. Owen, Stockbridge. 
Robert A. Timmons, West Point. 


HAWAII 
Zenichi Muraoka, Kaumakani. 
INDIANA 
Olive C. Mohr, Flat Rock. 


Loren R. Buse, Poneto. 
Howard E. Dike, St. John. 
KANSAS 
Willard Eugene Foos, Healy. 
William P. Halloran, Lakin. 
LeRoy C. Higgins, Rolla. 
Willard O. Elliott, Wadsworth. 


LOUISIANA 


Mamie W. Higginbotham, Delhi. 
Leon J. Guidry, Lafayette. 
Austin B, Smith, Rayville. 

Nellie M. Whittington, St. Landry. 
Raymond J. Jolet, Weeks. 

Simeon P. Cartier, Westwego. 


MAINE 
Orman M. Fortier, Guilford. 
MARYLAND 
Hubert Glen Caple, Cedarhurst. 


James F. Burke, Taneytown. 
Francis M. Pickett, Woodbine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Raphael F. McKeown, North Abington. 


MINNESOTA 


Edward J. Stevens, Barnum. 

John A, Rolig, Center City. 

Lawrence B. Rothstein, Eden Valley. 

Harland E. Stierlen, Elysian. 

William C. Culhane, Marshall. 

Joseph D. Folsom, Ogilvie. 

Mabel V. Lundholm, Round Lake. 

Cormac A. Suel, Shakopee. 

Delbert D. Merrill, Silver Lake. 
MISSOURI 

Clarence E. Whittom, Downing. 

Pansy B. France, Forest City. 

George M. Lenhart, Higbee. 

Joseph O. Burchfield, Marshfield. 

Cletus H. Burkemper, Old Monroe, 

Emil E. Bock, Pilot Grove. 

Edward D. Clay, South Kinloch Park. 

Charles E. Dixon, St. Clair, 


NEBRASKA 
Bertha A. Reese, Pleasanton, 
Walter A. Lammli, Stanton. 
NEW JERSEY 

Anthony W. Raymond, Seaside Heights. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Edward Russell Johnston, Belhaven, 
Walter Wellington White, Hertford, 
James H. Mullinax, Pomona, 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Ralph F. Covert, Calvin. 
Edmond W. Green, Hankinson. 
Peter N. Retterath, Lidgerwood. 
Nettie E. Bruning, Solen. 
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OHIO 


William T. Felske, Castalia. 
Mary Jane Rebbin, Donnelsville, 
Gerald V. Danison, Glenford. 
Richard D. Ferguson, Risingsun. 


OKLAHOMA 


Martha V. Cowan, Cache. 
Harold D. Gill, Hooker. 
Taylor E. Cavins, Ringling. 


OREGON 
Kenneth V. Parmley, Banks. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Carl C. Wilkes, Chester. 


TEXAS 


Kinchen V. Northington, Ballinger. 
Victor J. Couture, Brackettville. 
Ernest I. Pratt, Copperas Cove. 
Alva C. Cotney, Jr., Follett. 
Lem Ashinhurst, Henrietta. 
Carl M. Curry, Kennard. 

John F. Bennett, Jr., McGregor. 
Morgan Haynes, Melvin. 

Leslie Alvin Smithwick, Miles. 
Archer T. Spear, Millsap. 
Ernest Lynn Fisher, Mullin. 
Henry G. Hankins, Newcastle, 
Anna H. Dyer, North Cowden. 
Clarence B. Freiley, Poolville. 
Robert C. Phillips, Rotan. 
Claude V. Kohutek, Rowena. 
William E. Bryant, San Saba. 
Henry D. Moreland, Snyder. 
Willie O. Ham, Terminal. 
Kenneth B. Daws, Throckmorton. 
Irene New, Truscott. 

Julia J. Williams, Valentine. 
Willie M. Johnston, Wolfforth. 


UTAH 
William R. Green, Provo. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia H. Phillips, Booker Washington 
Birthplace. 

Homer G. Murray, Boones Mill. 

Robert G. Jones, Buckingham. 

Mamie H. Covington, Burgess. 

Lloyd B. Taylor, Clifton. 

Alan G. Rosenkrans, Crozet. 

Thurston K. Stoneburner, Edinburg. 

William P. Heath, Esmont. 

Linnette B. Peak, Glasgow. 

Howard O. Shields, Hurt, 

James E. Willey, Jr., Irvington. 

Lewis R. Rash, Jr., La Crosse. 

John W. Bullock, Louisa, 

Charles O. Faulconer, Monroe. 

William J. Shull, Mount Solon. 

Jesse M. Inge, Pamplin. 

Ward Blagden, Petersburg. 

Richard P. Davis, Phenix. 

George E. Smith, Rawlings. 

Aubrey E. Johnston, Jr., Strasburg. 

Calvin C. Holt, Sutherlin. 

Cecil M. Hunt, Sweet Briar. 

Edward Ware, Tappahannock, 

Billy L. Hottle, Toms Brock. 

Lewis M. Meador, Vinton. 

Ernest M. East, Waynesboro. 


WASHINGTON 


James S. Bellcoff, Brush Prairie. 
Walter A. Young, Palouse. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Joe Piccolo, Flemington. 
Virginia D. Sorensen, Fort Gay. 
Nan G. McCormick, Helen. 
Sybil G. Jimison, Kayford. 
Lois Mae Powell, Mallory. 
Donald L. Jamison, Morgantown. 
Rosalie K. Eanes, Nellis, 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seveny-ninth Congress, title III, Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 
(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1950. 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1950: 
(Notse.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. Questions are not repeated, only the answers are printed and 
are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file two copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT: To register,“ place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY”. REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num. 
bered as page “3.” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6," etc, Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 


Fill in the year in the box at the left of the “Report” heading 


below. 


Year: 19.... 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FHN State name, business address, and nature of business: 
B. Empioyrr—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


one person, but payment therefor is made by another, list both persons as employers.) 
C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If legisla- 
tive interests have terminated with the 
current quarter: Please explain, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (bd) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known. 


(If the work is done in the interest of 


8. In the case of each publication which the 
person filing has issued or caused to be issued 
in connection with legislative interests, set 
forth: (a) description, (b) quantity pub- 
lished, (e) date of publication, (d) name of 
printer. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. Nore —If this is a Preliminary“ Report, in addition to the other data in the space above, state: (a) whether compensation is to be paid 
by the day, by the month, or by the year; (b) what the rate of compensation is to be; (c) what the approximate period of employment 
will be; (d) what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be. ] 

AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing) 
PAGE 1 
A. American Coin Machine Manufacturers on the time spent. When the undersigned C. (1) Indefinite. 
Association, an Ilinois corporation, 231 receives payments for services including C. (2) Adequate, constructive, and equi- 


South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade as- 
sociation. 

B. None. 

©. (1) It is anticipated that legislative 
interests will continue until the passage or 
defeat of S. 3357 and S. 4190. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the organization filing is the opposition of 
S. 3357 and S. 4190. 

O. (3) The organization filing has not yet 
issued or caused to be issued any publica- 
tions in connection with its legislative in- 
terests, but anticipates printing and mailing 
approximately 15,000 letters in opposition to 
S. 3357 and S. 4190. The only anticipated 
expense will be the printing and mailing 
costs in connection therewith. 

A. Joel Barlow. Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney specializing in 
tax law. ? 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60. East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. It is a trade association estab- 
lished primarily for the exchange of views 
and information among savings banks, for 
the improvement of savings bank methods 
and for the betterment of service to de- 
positors. 

O. (1) and (2) The undersigned has been 
retained to advise the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks in connection with 
any legislative proposals which may be made 
in this session of Congress affecting the tax 
status of mutual savings banks. Section 101 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code exempts 
these banks from Federal income tax. (4) 
The exact amount of compensation has not 
finally been fixed and will be based primarily 


those covered by the act, the portion attribu- 
table to services within the act will be re- 
ported in subsequent quarterly reports. 

A. Charles L. Brecht, Bond Building, 1404 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America and its affiliated 
United Railroad Workers of America, affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 534 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All statutes and bills pertaining to 
ship construction, ship repair, railroads, and 
all statutes and bills pertaining to labor. 

C. (3) No publications contemplated at 
this time. 

C. (4) (a) Weekly; (b) $80 per week; (e) 
indefinite; (d) office and personal expenses, 
$4,500 per year. 

A. As chairman of a committee represent- 
ing companies similarly interested, Victor L. 
Brown, president, Motors Acceptance Co., 
First Wisconsin National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (This registration statement 
covers the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. The 
actual registration form was inadvertently 
omitted, but quarterly reports for these years 
have been filed.) 

B. None. 

C. (1) Eightieth Congress, second session; 
Elghty- first Congress, first and second ses- 
sions. 

C. (2) Amend section 502, Internal Rev- 
enue Code regarding personal holding com- 
pany income. 

A. Business Committee on Emergency Cor- 
porate Taxation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y, 


table emergency corporate taxation instead 
of an excess-profits tax on a formula com- 
parable to that of World War II. 

A, Leonard J. Cathoun, together with the 
firm of Morgan & Calhoun, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., lawyers. 

B. C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. i 

C. (2) Excess profits taxation, no specific 
bill pending. 

C. (3) No publications. 

C. (3) Reasonable compensation to be de- 
termined with respect to the services per- 
formed, the difficulties encountered, and the 
results accomplished. Will be réimbursed 
for any out-of-pocket expenses, such ex- 
penses to consist of telephone, telegraph, 
travel, and similar items. 

A. Joseph K. Carson, Jr., executive vice 
president, the Propeller Club of the United 
States, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

B. The Propeller Club of the United States, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., industry 
association. I am executive vice president 
of this organization. P 

C. (1) Indefinite. Registrant's legislative 
activities are merely incidental to his princi- 
pal executive and administrative duties and 
responsibilities as executive vice president of 
the above-named organization, and registra- 
tion is made to avoid any question as to 
technical noncompliance with the law. 

C. (2) Any matters affecting the welfare of 
the American merchant marine, arising 
under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and 
other legislation affecting the shipping 
industry. 

C. (3) None. 
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C. (4) (a) and (b) Registrant is paid an 
annual salary for his executive and adminis- 
trative duties, but has not been and does 
not expect to be allocated any specific sum 
for legislative activities, inasmuch as such 
activities will encompass only an incidental 
part of his time; (c) indefinite; (d) actual 
out-of-pocket disbursements for travel ex- 
pense, long-distance communication ex- 
pense, etc. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 544 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney at 
law. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the mutual savings banks. 

A. Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., attor- 
neys and counselors. 

B. Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Co., Ine. (freight forwarder), 345 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Senate bill 2113, status of freight 
forwarders; H. R. 5967, amending the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to clarify the status of 
freight forwarders and their relationship 
with motor common carriers. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ozark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, Okla, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax exemption (a) 
H. R. 9827. 

C. (4) (a) and (b) Compensation not yet 
agreed upon, but will be a flat fee payable 
in lump sum; (c) Indefinite; (d) Only ex- 
penses will be incidentals such as taxi fares, 
telephone and telegraph, and necessary 
travel expenses, 

A. Adin M. Downer. 
listing.) 

A. Samuel W. Earnshaw, 927 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic 
League, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) October-December 1950. 

C. (2) S. 2113, H. R. 5967, general trans- 
portation legislation. 

C. (4) Maximum compensation 
weekly computed by the day. 

A. Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. V.; public rela- 
tions counsel. 

B. Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 
Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) This firm is public relations coun- 
sel to Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
and one phase of our operations for our 
client will involve tax problems peculiar to 
growth companies. In this connection, it is 
required to inquire into proposals for tax leg- 
islation affecting growth companies. 

C. (3) Any publications issued normally 
will be in the form of factual documents re- 
lating to taxation, especially excess profits 
taxation. The exact description or quantity 
cannot be determined at this time. 

A. Rev. D. Howard Elliott, 207 Darlington 
Road, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Protestant clergy- 
man. 

B. Reformed Presbyterian Church, 209 
Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Christian 


(See quarterly report 
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Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In the Eighty-first Congress H. J. 
181: not introduced into the Eighty-second 
Congress as yet. 

C. (8) None. 

C. (4) (a) and (b) No compensation; (e) 
indefinite; (d) $125 expenses for living. 

A. Emergency Committee of Small and Me- 
dium-Size Magazine Publishers, Eleventh 
Floor, 400 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

B. Same as (A). 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue 
during tenure of Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) Interested in postal rate legislation. 

C. (3) Letters to list of magazine publish- 
ers only. 

A. Robert Fangmeier, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Educational-legisla- 
tive K Washington, with members of 
other niz&tions and with Congressmen. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Educational-legislative work in Wash- 
ington and among members of the Society of 
Friends (a religious body) throughout the 
country. 

O. (1) Approximately 6 months. 

C. (2) Work in the general field of inter- 
national reduction of armaments, and oppo- 
sition to the enactment of legislation for 
universal military training and/or universal 
military service (no specific bills to date). 

C. (3) No publications. 

C. (4) (a) Yearly rate to be paid semi- 
monthly; (b) $4,000 per year; (c) 6 months; 
(d) Expenditures for papers, taxi fares, tele- 
phone calls, a few meals; probably between 
$20 and $25 per month, 

A. Morton P. Fisher, 400 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md., lawyer. 

B T V Excess Profits Tax Committee 
(John Kennedy, chairman; Herbert Levy, sec- 
retary; George Storer, treasurer) c/o Fort 
Industries, 488 Madison Avenue, New York. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until passage of proposed excess profits tax 
law. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax legislation (bill 
not yet introduced). 

C. (3) No publication has been issued or 
caused to be issued by registrant. Memo- 
randa will be prepared for presentation to 
Members of Congress, committees of Con- 
gress, and Government representatives, 

C. (4) Compensation of $5,000 has been 
agreed upon to be paid when employer has 
funds available. 

C. (5) Anticipated expenses will be small 
and will consist substantially of travel ex- 
pense to Washington and New York, tele- 
grams and long distance telephone calls. 

A. Morton P. Fisher, 400 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; lawyer. 

B. WAAM, Inc., 3725 Malden Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until passage of proposed excess profits tax 
law. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax legislation (bill 
not as yet filed). = 

C. (3) No publication has been issued or 
caused to be issued by registrant. 

C. (4) No compensation has been fixed or 
agreed upon. Registrant has and will con- 
tinue to render other services as tax consult- 
ant, and compensation will depend upon all 
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services rendered. Anticipated expenses will 
be nominal—for trips to Washington. 

A. Gwynn Garnett, (See quarterly report 
listing.) 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; counsel for National Milk 
Producers Federation. N 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

©. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. 

C. (4) Applicant is paid and is to receive 
a salary of $9 per annum effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, paid by the above employer, and 
is to be reimbursed for all actual expenses 
incurred in connection with his work. 

A. Andrew G. Haley, Haley, McKenna & 
Wilkinson, 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW.; 
attorneys at law. 

B. King Broadcasting Co., Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash.; May Broadcasting Co., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; Meredith-Syracuse Television 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., all television-station 
operators. 

C. (1) As long as the current excess-profits 
tax proposals are being considered by the 
House and Senate—about 3 months. 

C. (2) (a) Excess-profits tax proposals; 
(b) H. R. 42, H. R. 9277, H. R. 9335, H. R. 9615, 
H. R. 9614, H. R. 8169, H. R. 9613, H. R. 9611, 
H. R. 9585, H. R. 9344, H. R. 8920; and (e) 
no statutes. 

C. (3) No publications yet, but undoubt- 
edly will file comments at the November 15, 
1950, hearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and at subsequent hear- 
ings. Will file sufficient number to satisfy 
request of clerks of committees. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation will be paid on 
basis of regular monthly billings; (b) usual 
rate of $100 for 6-hour per diem; (c) until 
the excess-profits tax proposals are culmi- 
nated—about 3 months; and (d) about $100 
for mimeographing, professional fees de- 
pending upon the number of days worked. 

D. (13) No. 

A. John A. Kennedy, the Fort Industry Co., 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; tele- 
vision broadcaster. 

B. TV Excess-Profits Tax Committee, care 
of the Fort Industry Committee, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. X.; an unincorpo- 
rated body representing independent televi- 
sion broadcasters in presenting their excess- 
profits tax problems to the Congress. 

C. (1) and (2) Legislative interests will 
continue until the matter of the proposed 
excess-profits tax now being considered by 
the Congress is disposed of. 

C. (4) (a) The undersigned is chairman 
of the TV Excess-Profits Tax Committee and 
is serving as such without compensation be- 
cause he is interested in the proposed legis- 
lation as stockholder, director, and vice presi- 
dent of WSAZ, Inc., owner and operator of 
television Station WSAZ-TV, of Huntington, 
W. Va.; (b) see above; and (c) the antici- 
pated expenses of the undersigned in an 
amount which cannot now be estimated will 
be for travel, telephone, postage, station- 
ery, etc. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1635 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; national re- 
tail-trade association, 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting retailers 
which may come before Congress. 

C. (4) (a) Monthly; (b) $1,125 per month; 
(c) indefinite; and (d) necessary expenses. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D. C.; attorneys 
at law. 

B. Client: Murphy Corp., El Dorado, Ark. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Employed to oppose enactment of 
excess-profits-tax law and, in alternative, to 
present to Congress necessity for changes in 
new excess-profits-tax law, as compared with 
last such law. 

C. (3) No publications. 

C. (4) No fee agreement. Charge will be 
based on amount of time devoted to matter, 
No expenses anticipated other than tele- 
phone, telegraph, and transportation. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D. C.; attorneys 
at law. 

B. Client: Sangamo Electric Co., Spring- 
field, III. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Employed to seek adoption of more 
equitable provisions in excess-profits-tax law. 

C. (3) No publications. 

C. (4) No fee agreement. Charge will be 
based on amount of time devoted to matter, 
No expenses anticipated other than tele- 
phone, telegraph, and transportation. 

A. Herbert Levy, 428-436 Mathieson Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md.; lawyer. 

B. TV Excess Profits Tax Committee, an un- 
incorporated body representing independent 
television broadcasters (care of the Fort In- 
dustry Committee, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.) in presenting their excess- 
profits-tax problems to the Congress. 

C. (1) and (2) Legislative interests will 
continue until the matter of the proposed 
excess-profits tax now being considered by 
the Congress is disposed of. 

C. (4) (a) The undersigned is secretary of 
the TV Excess Profits Tax Committee and is 
serving as such without compensation be- 
cause he is interested in the proposed legis- 
lation as stockholder, director, secretary, and 
general counsel of WAAM, Inc., owner and 
operator of television station WAAM, of Bal- 
timore, Md.; (b) see above; and (c) the an- 
ticipated expenses of the undersigned, in an 
amount which cannot now be estimated, will 
be for travel, telephone, postage, stationery, 
etc. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 920 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., a partnership com- 

of Robert N. Miller, Stuart Chevalier, 
Joseph D. Peeler, Frederick O. Graves, John 
C. Ristine, Donald V. Hunter, David W. Rich- 
mond, Charles T. Akre, and Numa L. Smith, 
Jr. 

B. Pacific Lighting Co. and subsidiaries, 
433 California Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
public utility. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during consideration by Congress of the pro- 

excess-profit tax, probably into the 
first quarter of 1951. 

C. (2) The employer is generally inter- 
ested in the proposed excess-profits tax. No 
bill has been introduced as yet. 

C. (3) No publications have been issued. 
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C. (4) (a) Compensation is to be paid for 
this particular representation; (b) reason- 
able compensation, with a retainer of $7,500 
payable to this firm and a similar amount 
payable to associate counsel, Morgan & Cal- 
houn, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C.; (c) see answer to (1) above; (d) ordi- 
nary out-of-pocket expenses of lawyers esti- 
mated not to exceed $500. 

A. Justin Miller, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C., a na- 
tional trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
for indefinite period. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television industry. Specific legislative 
interests are: McFarland bill (S. 1973); Sa- 
dowski bill (H. R. 6949); Sheppard bill (H. R. 
7210); Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, 47 United States Code 151; Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, 5 United States 
Code 1001. 

C. (8) (a) NAB membership service, a bul- 
letin which occasionally reports and/or com- 
ments on legislative matters; (b) approxi- 
mately 1,800; (c) weekly; (d) Judd & Det- 
weiler, Washington, D. C. 

C. (4) Since this is a preliminary report, 
the following data is furnished: (a), (b) No 
compensation is provided for the carrying 
out of legislative interests nor is any pro- 
vision made for expenses for this purpose. 
The registrant, Justin Miller, as president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters re- 
ceives compensation of $50,000 per year for 
all his services in such capacity. This in- 
cludes over-all management supervision of 
the entire trade association operation which 
encompasses work in the fields of employer- 
employee relations, research, engineering, 
public relations, law, Government relations, 
as they relate to all branches of broadcast- 
ing, including AM, FM, and television. For 
example, in his capacity as president regis- 
trant presides as chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, assists in the formation of 
policies and carries out the policies set by 
the board; he participates as ex officio mem- 
ber of all association committees; attends an 
annual series of district meetings of broad- 
casters throughout the country—which 
meetings consume practically all of his time 
for approximately 3 months; he serves as 
chairman of the Broadcasters Advisory Coun- 
cil, and as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Broadcast Music, Inc.; he holds a 
commission as a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
under Public Law 402; and is also a member 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO; (c) registrant is serving under 
a 5-year contract, the expiration date of 
which is March 1, 1954; (d) his expenses in 
connection with any legislative interest ac- 
tivities will be small; in any event, not to ex- 
ceed a few hundred dollars, and will be de- 
tailed in subsequent reports. 

Neither the registrant nor the association 
of which he is president directly or indirect- 
ly solicits, collects, or receives any money or 
other thing of value to aid—nor is it the 
principal duty of registrant or said associa- 
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tion to aid—in the accomplishment of the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States, or to influence 
directly or indirectly the passaye or defeat of 
any legislation by the Congress of the United 
States. Any activities of registrant, relating 
to the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States are purely 
incidental to his duties as president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Registrant is of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 is 
not applicable to him or said association. 
However, he registers in order that he may 
be free to consider and discuss legislation 
without question being raised by any person 
as to the propriety of his doing so. 

A. Morgan & Calhoun, a partnership, law- 
yers, 412 Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Pacific Lighting Corp. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Excess-profits taxation, no specific 
bill presently pending. 

C. (8) No publications. 

C. (4) Fair and reasonable compensation, 
with a retainer of $7,500 and the total 
amount of such compensation to be finally 
determined at the conclusion of the serv- 
ices. Will be reimbursed for out-of-pocket 
expenses, such expenses to consist of tele- 
phone, telegraph, travel, and other similar 
items. It is not anticipated that such ex- 
penses will exceed $500. 

A. F. Weaver Myers, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; together with the 
firm of Hamel, Park & Saunders, lawyers. 
Gerald D. Morgan, together with the firm of 
Morgan & Calhoun, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C.; lawyers. 

B. Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston, Tex.; transmission and sale of nat- 
ural gas. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Excess-profits tax legislation; no 
specific bill pending. 

C, (3) No publication involved. 

C. (4) Reasonable compensation to be de- 
termined with respect to the services per- 
formed, the difficulties encountered, and 
the results accomplished, such compensa- 
tion to be payable by means of a retainer of 
$10,000 a month for not more than 5 months, 
and the aggregate amount of the compen- 
sation to be finally determined and settled 
at the conclusion of the services. Out-of- 
pocket disbursements will be reimbursed. 
These ‘expenses will consist of telephone, 
telegraph, travel, anc other such expenses. 
It is not anticipated that they will exceed 
$1,000, 

A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
8 Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 

. C. 

C. The National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation has a continuing interest in all 
legislation that affects the building con- 
struction and electrical industries. In re- 
spect to legislation affecting these matters 
the association's preponderant interest is in 
keeping informed and passing that infor- 
mation on to its membership and to the in- 
dustry. In this connection it sends out fre- 
quent informational bulletins, including re- 
ports in its weekly News Letter (circula- 
tion 3,000, issued weekly), and through its 
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official magazine, Qualified Contractor (cir- 
culation approximately 15,000), wich is is- 
sued each month. It is the opinion of the 
association that its activities do not come 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. Even if these activities could be con- 
strued as coming within the scope of that 
act, they represent a very small part of the 
activities and functions of the association. 
This statement is filed not because of any 
admission that the activities of the associa- 
tion constitute those covered by the act, but 
because the association has no desire to 
withhold from public inspection any aspects 
of its functions as a service-trade associa- 
tion. 

A. C. Roger Nelson, 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington D. C.; attorney. 

B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York; industrial designer. 

C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation to grant permanent 
residence to client (S. 4186 of 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.) . 

C. (3) No publications have been issued or 
caused to be issued in connection with leg- 
islative interest indicated. 

C. (4) Date or dates for payment of com- 
pensation have not been fixed; (a) rate of 
compensation has not been fixed; (b) period 
of employment will depend on progress of 
legislation; (c) anticipated expenses are 
those for stenography, telephone, and tele- 
graph service, postage, taxis, etc. The 
amount of such expenses is not expected to 
be substantial. 

A. Herschel D. Newsom,! 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; executive. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; farm fraternity. 

C. (1) Approximately 1 year. 

C. (2) I am not employed to support or 
oppose any specific legislation. As master 
of the National Grange, however, it is my 
duty to support or oppose legislation in con- 
formity with the policies of the National 
Grange. 

C. (3) As editor-in-chief of the National 
Grange Monthly will write editorials for that 
publication. These editorials will cover any 
subjects and will not necessarily be legisla- 
tive matters. The National Grange Monthly 
is published by the Phelps Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Circulation about 160,000. 

C. (4) Compensation is paid monthly at 
the rate of $7,500 per year. Employment 
will be for approximately 1 year. 

A. Panama Canal Lock Employees’ Associa- 
tion (see quarterly report listing). 

A. Lovell H. Parker, 614 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Tax consultant. 

B. None; self-employed (retained as a con- 
sultant by American Trucking Association, 
Washington, D. C., on tax matters). 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the high- 
way freight transportation industry. 

C. (4) (a) By the month. (b) $500 per 
month for general services, only a part of 
which, if any may be for legislative services. 
(c) Indefinite. (d) None anticipated. 

A. Pierson & Ball, 1007 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C., attorneys at law (filed 
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for information purposes since only legal 
services to be rendered). 

B. Radio Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1317 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. 
C., trade association. 

C. (1) Through December 31, 1950. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax bills. 

C. (3) Will provide legal services in con- 
nection with House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings. 

C. (4) Compensation to be paid not yet 
approved by board of directors of employer. 
Anticipated compensation, flat fee of $2,500 
Plus reimbursed expenses for travel, tele- 
phone and telegrams, etc., approximately 
$150. Anticipated expenses of person filing, 
$1,000. 

A. William I. Powell, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C., attorney. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C., technical and educa- 
tional organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

C. (3) None. 

C. (4) (a) By the month; (b) $333.33; (c) 
Indefinite; (d) Ordinary expenses incurred 
for transportation, travel, and other related 
expenses. 

A. Ganson Purcell, 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington D. C., attorney. 

B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York, N. Y., industrial designer. 

C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation to grant permanent resi- 
dence to client (S. 4186 of 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

C. (3) No publications have been issued 
or caused to be issued in connection with 
legislative interest indicated. 

C. (4) (a) Date or dates for payment of 
compensation have not been fixed; (b) rate 
of compensation has not been fixed; (c) pe- 
riod of employment will depend on progress 
of legislation; (d) Anticipated expenses are 
those for stenography, telephone and tele- 
graph service, postage, taxies, etc. The 
amount of such expenses is not expected to 
be substantial. 

A, Frederick V. Rand, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D. C., part-time service as exec- 
utive officer of the Organization of Profes- 
sional Employees of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

B. One employer only, namely, the Organ- 
ization of Professional Employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Post Office Box 381, Washington, D. C., which 
as an organization has as of this same date 
filed full information as to the nature of 
its business and its activities during this 
same quarter. 

C. (1) As stated in section B above, I have 
no legislative interests and engage in no 
legislative activities except in my part-time 
capacity as executive officer of the Organiza- 
tion of Professional Employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the legis- 
lative interests, publications, expenditures, 
etc. of said organization during the current 
quarter being fully set forth in report of 
even date as filed by said organization, 

C. (2) Although I became executive offi- 
cer of the organization on October 1, 1950, 
I have not registered as a lobbyist until now 
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because I engaged in no lobbying activities 
during the quarter concerned. 

C. (4) (a) The compensation is to be paid 
by the month; (b) the rate will be $100 per 
month; (c) employment is for no specified 
period; it may be for 1 year or longer; (d) 
there are no anticipated expenses in con- 
nection with this position. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., economist for the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C., na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act togetlier to process and market 
their milk. 

C. (3) Applicant is paid and is to receive a 
salary of $9,000 per annum effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, paid by the above employer, and 
is to be reimbursed for all actual expenses 
incurred in connection with his work. 

A. Charles R. Richey, 1405 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

C. (4) Compensation is to be paid semi- 
monthly at the rate of $300 ($7,200 per 
annum). Period of employment is indefi- 
nite. The nature and amount of anticipated 
expenses will be a small and indeterminate 
amount. 

A. Carlton H. Rose, Washington representa- 
tive, National Lead Co., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N. T.; manufacturing. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are confined to 
legislation affecting the operation of National 
Lead Co., including the manufacture and 
sale of its products (S. 2972, H. R. 6677, H. R. 
8221). 

C. (3) No publications have been issued 
or caused to be issued in connection with 
legislation. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation is to be paid by 
month; (b) compensation is for salary and 
expenses in connection with managing Wash- 
ington office of National Lead Co., and it is 
not possible to segregate an amount for leg- 
islative activities; (c) employment will ex- 
tend indefinitely; (d) it is anticipated that 
the expenses will be for telephone, telegrams, 
transportation, and meals, and will be less 
than $100 quarterly. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 910 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Emergency Committee of Small and Me- 
dium-S.ze Magazine Publishers, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative year of 1951. 

C. (2) Interested in postal-rate legislation. 

C. (3) Client circulates letters to list of 
Magazine publishers. No other publications, 
(See emergency committee report.) 

C. (4) Legal fee at annual rate of $8,500, 
including matter other than legislative 
postal affairs. 

A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington 5, D. C.; attorney, 
specializing in tax law. 
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B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y. It is a trade association established 
primarily for the exchange of views and in- 
formation among savings banks, for the im- 
provement of savings bank methods, and for 
the betterment of service to depositors. 

C. (1) and C. (2) The undersigned has 
been retained to advise the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks in connection 
with any legislative proposals which may be 
made in this session of Congress affecting 
the tax status of mutual savings banks. Sec- 
tion 101 (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
exempts these banks from Federal income 
tax. 

C. (4) The exact amount of compensation 
has not finally been fixed and will be based 

y on the time spent. When the un- 
dersigned receives payments for services in- 
cluding those covered by the act, the portion 
attributable to services within the act will 
be reported in subsequent quarterly reports. 

A. Carl L. Shipley, 1103 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Leroy Birhop, California Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Eighty- second Congress. 

C. (2) Private bill. 

C. (4) Fee to be determined. 

A. Carl Layton Shipley, 1103 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mrs. Rosario Cusimono, 1833 Margon 
Street, Springfield, Ohio. 

O. (1) Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) Introduction for private bill covy- 
ering claims for loss of property valued at 
$10,000 because of mismanagement by HOLC, 

C. (4) Fee to be determined upon comple. 
tion. 

A. Glenn E. Snow, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Assistant Secretary 
for Lay Relations, National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. * 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to public education. 

D. (5) Full salary for calendar quarter, 
$2,125. Estimated for legislative service, 


A. George B. Storer, 1859 Bay Road, Miami 
Beach. Fla.; radio and television broadcast- 


B. TV Excess Profits Tax Committee, an 
unincorporated body representing independ- 
ent television broadcasters, care of the Fort 
Industry Co., 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y.) in presenting their excess-profits- 
tax problems to the Congress. 

O. (1) and (2) Legislative interests will 
continue until the matter of the proposed 
excess-profits tax now being considered by 
the Congress is disposed of. 

C. (4) (a) The undersigned is treasurer of 
the TV Excess Profits Tax Committee and is 
serving as such without compensation be- 
cause he is interested in the proposed legis- 
lation as stockholder, director, and presi- 
dent of the Fort Industry Co., owner and op- 
erator of television stations WJBK-TV, De- 
troit, Mich.; WSPD-TV, Toledo, Ohio, and 
WAGA-TV, Atlanta, Ga. (b) See above; and 
(d) the anticipated expenses of the under- 
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signed, in an amount which cannot now be 
estimated, will be for travel, telephone, post- 
age, stationery, etc. 

A. G. Don Sullivan, 802 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association (see item C 
(4) (a), (b), and (d)). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting bituminous coal industry. 

C. (4) (a), (b), and (d) Registrant re- 
celves an annual salary as assistant to the 
president of Ayrshire Collieries Corp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. His duties in that capacity 
are concerned primarily with company af- 
fairs and have no particular relationship to 
legislative activities. Registrant will con- 
tinue to receive his annual salary from that 
company. Registrant will receive no addi- 
tional compensation for legislative activities 
as such, but will be reimbursed for his neces- 
sary travel and subsistence expenses by Na- 
tional Coal Association, 802 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

(e) See item 1 above. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Thomas N. Tarleau, 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. T.; lawyer. 

B. None; representing National Retail Fur- 
niture Association. 

C. Representing National Retail Furniture 
Association in connection with excess-prof- 
its-tax relief for installment-basis taxpayers. 

C. (4) (a) At conclusion of representa- 
tion; (b) $500 per diem—total compensation 
to be about $2,500; (c) about 1 month; (d) 
Expenses of about $150, traveling; long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. 

A. Margaret K. Taylor, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (amended registration); 
educational director of National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. 


C. (4) Applicant is paid and is to receive 
a salary of $9,000 per annum, effective De- 
cember 1, 1950, paid by the above employer, 
and is to be reimbursed for all actual ex- 
penses incurred in connection with her work. 

A. TV Excess Profits Tax Committee, care 
of the Fort Industry Co., 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. TV Excess Profits Tax Committee, an 
unincorporated body representing independ- 
ent television broadcasters in presenting 
their excess-profits-tax problems to the Con- 


gress. 

C. (1 and 2) Legislative interests will con- 
tinue until the matter of the ex- 
cess-profits tax now being considered by the 
Congress is disposed of. 

O. (3) The committee has caused to be 
issued in connection with the legislative in- 
terests set forth: (a) 1,000 copies of printed 
Statement Made on Behalf of the TV Excess 
Profits Tax Committee, by John A. Kennedy, 
chairman, to Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, on Novem- 
ber 17, 1950 (printed by the Daily Record, 
15 East Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md.); 
and (b) 1,000 copies of mimeographed State- 
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ment Made on Behalf of the TV Excess 
Profits Tax Committee by John A. Kennedy, 
chairman, to Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives. 

A. Matt Triggs, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, will support or op- 
pose proposed legislation dealing with mat- 
ters of interest to agriculture. 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for this information. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation is to be paid 
semimonthly; (b) Present rate of compensa- 
tion is $8,500; (c) Indefinite; (d) Indefinite, 

A. Tracy S. Voorhees, 711 Fourteenth Street 


performing services without 
compensation from the Committeé on the 
Present Danger. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) No particular bills but will be in- 
terested in any legislation which will have a 
bearing on the purposes of the committee. 

A. Walter Wagner, American Federation of 
Labor Building, Washington, D. C.; Legisla- 
tive representative for the Central Labor 
Union and the Metal Trades Council of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

C. (1) For the duration of Congress. 

C. (2) S. 4193, to eliminate the retroactive 
application of the income tax to United 
States employees working in the possessions 
or in the Canal Zone and any legislation 
affecting the United States employees of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

A. Charles F. Wahl, 3133 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., legislative repre- 
sentative, beginning November 13, 1950. 

B. Employees of the Panama Canal; Pecific 
Lock Employees Association, an association 
of employees of the Pacific Locks, Operators 
and Craftsmen, John E. Schmidt, Secretary, 
Box 423, Cocoli, C. Z. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 9891, H. R. 9912, and S. 4193, 
deferring income tax for the Canal Zone. 

C. (4) Monthly (b) $476; $5,720 per an- 
num, $15 per day subsistance; (c) indefinite, 
probably 2 to 4 months; (d) travel and inci- 
dental ex; 

A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, Marion K. 
8 Building, Loulsville, Ky.; practice of 

W. 

B. Business Committee on Emergency Cor- 
porate Taxation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. T.; a national committee of business ex- 
ecutives organized for the purpose of pre- 
senting its views to Congress with reference 
to emergency corporate taxation and espe- 
cially with reference to the proposed excess 
profits tax. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Adequate, constructive, and equi- 
table emergency corporate taxation instead 
of an excess profits tax on a formula com- 
parable to that of World War II. 

C. (4) (a) and (b) not determined; (e) 
2 to 6 months; (d) usual out of pocket ex- 
penses (such as telephone, telegraph, hotel, 
transportation, and the other usual office 
and travel expenses) will be reimbursed. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1950: 
(Note.—The form used for quarterly reports is reproduced below. Questions are not repeated, only the answers are printed 
and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Answers to E. 16 are omitted in printing in order to reduce space.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file two copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
This puge (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT: To register,“ place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 
“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an (X“ below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional 
bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5.“ 


Fee as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 
Fill in the year in the box at the left of the “Report” heading below. 


Year: 19. 


wW p 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FrLıNG—State name, business address, and nature of business: A 
. EMPLOYER—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” (If the work is done in the interest of 


one person, but payment therefor is made by another, list both persons as employers.) 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 

2. State the general legislative interests of 
rson filing and set forth the specific 
tive interests have terminated with the legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known. 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If legisla- the 


current quarter: Please explain, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


3. In the case of each publication which the 
person filing has issued or caused to be issued 
in connection with legislative interests, set 
forth: (a) description, (b) quantity pub- 
cote: (o) date of publication, (d) name of 
printer. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 
4. Nore.—If this is a Preliminary“ Report, in addition to the other data in the space above, state: (a) whether compensation is to be paid 
by the day, by the month, or py the year; (b) what the rate of compensation is to be; (e) what the approximate period of employment 
will be; (d) what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) 


(from which Expenditures are made, or will be made, in connection with legislative interests) 


Receipts (other than loans) 


11283 NTH Dues and assessments 

2. $......--Gifts of money 

3. $........Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 

4. 8 -Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 

5. 8 -Received for services, i. e., salary, fee, per diem, etc. 

6. $.- -Other contributions received 

Te FE -Torat for this Quarter (Add items “1” through 6“) 

8. $_- .Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 

9. Tora from Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “7” 
and 8% 


Loans Received 

Section 302 (a). “The term ‘contribution’ includes a.. loan 
10 8 ToTaL now owed to others on account of loans 
--Borrowed from others during this Quarter 

Repaid to others during this Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or More 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or no“ :: e 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
day of this Quarter, total of $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of 


this page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor (“Period” from Jan. 1 through ~.-----.-..... aap O 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. V. 
1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LoaNs) in connection with legislative interests: 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
ie eae ee Public relations and advertising services 
, eS Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 


„ Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
-Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 
$__....._Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 


Telephone and telegraph 

Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

All other expenditures 

-Torat for this Quarter (add “1” through “8”) 

-Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
----ToTAL from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 

and 10“) 


— 
Sg % PE 
8 
i 
' 
i 
i 


— 


Amount Date or Dates Name and Address of Recipient Purpose 


$1,750.00 211: 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 


Loans Made to Others 
panon 302 (b). “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan . 


8 ToTaL now owed to person filing 
13. $-.------Lent to others during this Quarter 
n Repayments received during this Quarter 
93 If there is an employer, state what amount of the 


Expenditures for this Quarter has been or will be defrayed 
by such employer, 


16. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of, the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following headings Amount,“ “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Printing and mailing circulars on the “Marshbanks Bill.” 
Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., Washington, D. C. Public relations service at $800.00 per month. 
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A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; mining en- 
gineer. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Strategic minerals, including man- 
ganese; (a) mineral bills; (b) H. R. 834, 
H. R. 8883, H. R. 2767, H. R. 2777, S. 1223. 

D. (6) $100; (7) $100; (8) $965; (9) 
$1,065; (13) no. 

E. (6) $1.40; (7) $11.50; (8) $3.20; (9) 
$16.10; (10) $1,011.33; (11) $1,027.43. 

A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C;: national trade association of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Generally any legislation which will 
affect the aircraft industry, including Public 
Laws 881, 867; S. 4067; H. R. 9503, 9480; and 
also H. R. 9827, the Excess Profits Tax Act of 
1950 (Public Law 909). The association was 
invited to participate in an informal discus- 
sion with the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and representatives of the 
Treasury Department for the purpose of ac- 
quainting them with the problems faced by 
the aircraft industry under an excess-profits 
tax. Mr. Lucien W. Shaw, 101 North Palm 
Canyon Drive, Palm Springs, Calif., was em- 
ployed to guide us in the presentation of our 
case at that discussion and also at subse- 
quent hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and Finance, where we 
made appearances at the invitation of the 
chairman. Disclaimer: In the opinion of 
Aircraft Industries Association, the purposes 
and activities of the association do not fall 
within the provisions of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress; no substantial part 
of the activities of the assoication consists of 
carrying on propaganda or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation; no con- 
tributions are solicited, collected, or received 
by the association to be used principally for 
the purpose set forth in section 307 (a) and 
(b) of the’ said law; no contributions, so- 
licited, collected, or received by the associa- 
tion, are used principally for such purposes, 
nor is it the principal purpose of the asso- 
ciation to aid in the accomplishment of such 
purposes. In the opinion of the association, 
any activities or purposes which might be 
deemed to fall within the description set 
forth in section 307 (a) and (b) would be 
merely incidental to the activities and pur- 
poses of the association. In view, however, 
of the uncertainty as to the proper interpre- 
tation of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, Aircraft Industries Association 
hereby submits the following data consisting 
of items which it deems to be merely inci- 
dental to its activities and purposes. The ex- 
penditures for the excess-profits-tax program 
have been incurred because of requests made 
upon the association to appear and testify at 
congressional hearings held in connection 
with the then pending excess-profits-tax leg- 
islation. Certain expenditures totaling $12,- 
609.43 were made in connection with our ap- 
pearances on the excess-profits tax. These 
are marked (*) on the list of expenditures 
under B. It was agreed among certain of 
our members that this expense should be 
borne by them and not be taken from the 
general revenues of the association. No re- 
ceipt is shown to cover these expenditures 
since we have not yet been reimbursed. 

D. (1). $3,418.22; (7) $3,418.22; (8) $10,- 
449.59; (9) $13,867.81; (13) yes; (14) the 
Aluminum Co. of America, 1200 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. L.; 
Beech Aircraft Corp., East Central Avenue, 
Wichita, Kans.; Bell Aircraft Corp., post of- 
fice box 1, Buffalo, N. Y.; B. G. Corp., 136 
West Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Boeing Airplane Co., box 3107, Seattle, Wash.; 
Cessna Aircraft Co., 5800 Franklin Road, 
Wichita, Kans.; the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 3781 East Seventy-seventh Street, 
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Cleveland, Ohio; Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Calif.; Continental 
Motors Corp., 205 Market Street, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Curtiss-Wright Corp., Woodridge, 
N. J.; as Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif.; Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md.; the Garrett Corp, AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Co., Division, 8851 
Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
General Electric Co., Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Division, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
General Motors Corp., Aeroproducts Division, 
post office box 1047, Municipal Airport, Day- 
ton, Ohio; General Motors Corp., Allison 
Division, Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
General Tire & Rubber Co., 332 Irwin- 
dale Avenue, Azusa, Calif; the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; Hughes Aircraft 
Corp., Culver City, Calif.; Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
3000 Winona Avenue, Burbank, Calif.; Kolls- 
man Instrument Division of the Square D 
Co., 80-08 Fiity-fifth Avenue, Elmsworth, 
N. Y.; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., post office 
box 551, Burbank, Calif.; Marquardt Aircraft 
Co., 7801 Hayvenhurst Avenue, Metropoli- 
tan Airport, Van Nuys, Calif.; the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.; Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2747 Fourth Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis, Minn.; the New 
York Air Brake Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. T.: North American Aviation, 
Inc., Los Angeles International Airport, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Northrop Field, Hawthorne, Calif.; Piper Air- 
craft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa.; Radioplane Co., 
post office box 511, Van Nuys, Calif.; McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., post office box 5616, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, N. L.; Reynolds Metals 
Co., post office box 1800, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rohr Aircraft Co., Chula Vista, Calif.; the 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., Lindbergh Field, San 
Diego, Calif.; Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 
105 White Plains Road, Tarrytown, N. X.; 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Division of the Sperry 
Corp., Great Neck, Long Island, N. T.; 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Hydraulic Di- 
vision, 2531 Eleventh Street, Rockford, II.: 
United Aircraft Corp., 400 South Main 
Street, East Hartford, Conn.; Westinghouse 
Electrice Corp., Aviation Gas Turbine Divi- 
sion, Lester Branch Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The association also received a payment 
of over $500 from Union Trust Co. of the 
District of Columbia, representing interest 
on United States bonds held by them in safe 
keeping for the association. 

E. (1) $3,249.99; (2) 88.800“; (4) $168.23, 
8472.92“; (6) $320.57*; (7) $3,015.94"; (9) 
$16,027.65; (10) $10,449.39; (11) $26,477.04; 
(15) no employer. 

A. Air Transport Association of America 
(filing this report under protest), 1107 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The association has been, and still is, 
of the opinion that the Federal regulation of 
Lobbying Act does not require the filing of 
these reports, inasmuch as seeking to infiu- 
ence legislation is a minor and incidental 
part of the activities of the association and 
not its principal purpose or activity within 
the meaning of the act. However, the De- 
partment of Justice has advised the associa- 
tion that it interprets the act to apply to 
any person any significant part of whose 
activities is seeking to influence Federal 
legislation, and that it proposes to enforce 
the act against such persons. In view of 
this interpretation and pending clarification 
of the act by the Congress or the courts, we 
are filing this report under protest. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 42, 103, 141, 161, 306, 347, 421, 
448, 804, 1008, 1327, 1540, 1838, 1843, 1985, 
2032, 2165, 2299, 2407, 2908, 2910, 2911, 2912, 
2945, 3488, 3550, 3714, 4082, 4199, 4290, 4321, 
4550, 4786, 4801, 5064, 5468, 5561, 5919, 6103, 
6352, 6538, 6558, 6605, 6775, 7126, 7190, 7191, 
7429, 7430, 7767, 7789, 8126, 8304, 8413, 8572, 
8950, 9305, 9564, 9744; House Joint Resolu- 
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tions 331, 406, 470; House Resolutions 46, 
281; S. 1, 4, 8, 10, 12, 237, 249, 181, 401, 
402, 417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 424, 427, 429, 
430, 431, 432 433 442 444, 445, 448, 450, 
451, 453, 455, 456, 636, 643, 789, 822, 953, 
954, 1009, 1029, 1077, 1095, 1103, 1281, 
1431, 1603, 1768, 1832, 1836, 1888, 1908, 1946, 
1980, 2056, 2059, 2212, 2301, 2330, 2435, 2437, 
2428, 2498, 2627, 2759, 2875, 2984, 3069, 3147, 
3295, 3377, 3455, 3463, 3504, 3806, 4169; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolutions 27, 92; Senate Resolu- 
tion 34, 50, 267. 

C. (3) No publications issued. 

D. (1) $4,771.20; (7) $4,771.20; (8) $9,970; 
(9) $14,741.20; (13) Yes; (14) The associa- 
tion receives its contributions from its mem- 
bers on the basis of a semiannual estimate 
of operating budgets for its various depart- 
ments for the following 6 months’ period. 
No contributions are earmarked at the source 
or by the association for purposes within the 
purview of the Federal regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. Our allocation was arrived at in 
this report by prorating our reported ex- 
penditures on the same basis as our n.em- 
bers paid their dues to the association for 
the period. 


FOR THE 9 MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 


Name and address of 
contributor 

American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washing- 
ton National Airport, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., 18385 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, 

Minn. 

Pan American Airways, 135 East 
42d St., New York, N. Y, 

Trans-World Airlines, 101 West 
lith St., Kansas City, Mo. 

United Air Lines, Inc., 5959 South 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Amount 
$2, 727. 02 


639.19 


1, 705. 04 
884. 03 


1, 552. 47 
1. 917. 59 
2, 372. 54 


33 members contributing less 
than $500 (as allocated). 


14, 741. 20 


E. (2) $4,015.75; (4) $191.92; (6) $502.23; 
(8) 861.30; (9) $4,771.20; (10) $9,970; (11) 
$14,741.20. 

A. Nels Peter Alifas, room 303, Machinists 

„ Washington 1, D. C.; legislative 
representative of District Lodge No. 44, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, room 303, Machinists 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

C. (1) Until my present term of office ex- 
pires December 31, 1951, or earlier, if I retire. 

C. (2) Lobbying—i. e., supporting or op- 
posing, as the case may be, legislation affect - 
ing working conditions of Government em- 
ployees and incidentally organized labor in 
general. Not more than 5 percent of my time 
was spent on this work during the fourth 
quarter of 1950. 

C. (3) I do not recall having any material 
printed bearing on legislation during the 
fourth quarter of 1950, other than mimeo- 
graphed circular letters mailed to approxi- 
mately 580 persons, and individual letters 
imparting information about the status of 
legislation; and answering inquiries relating 
to legislation; and perhaps suggesting in 
response to inquiries that they write their 
Senators and Congressmen. 

D. (5) $2,000.06; (6) $5; (7) $2,005.06; (8) 
$6,079.94; (9) $8,085; (13) No. 

E (7) $5; (9) $5; (10) $80; (11) $85: (15) 


A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington 11, D. C.; international presi- 


Filed for third quarter 1950. 


1951 


dent, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, In- 
ternational (AFL). 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL), 5913 Georgia Avenue 
NW., Washington 11, D. C.; labor organiza- 
tion. 

C: (1) No definite date. It will continue 
for as long as I am in office as president of 
the labor organization referred to, and for 
as long as legislation may be introduced, re- 
pealed, or modified, which may affect the 
interests of this organization, of allied or 
affiliated organizations, or other labor organ- 
izations concerned. 

C. (2) My general legislative interest is 
the interest of the labor organizations re- 
ferred to. As such I am intgrested in any 
legislation which will or may Gect the mem- 
bers thereof, such as the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1949; the wage-and-hour law, 
etc. During the second quarter of 1950 I did 
not engage in any activity concerning these 
legislative interests. 

C. (3) I have not issued or caused to be 
issued any publication in connection with 
legislative interests. The Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, International (AFL), does 
have a monthly publication known as the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, which is 
devoted to matters of general union interest, 
and which thus includes stories having to do 
with legislation affecting union interests. 

A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington 11, D. C.; international presi- 
dent, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, In- 
ternational (AFL). 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL), 5913 Georgia Avenue 
NW., Washington 11, D. C.; labor organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) No definite date. It will continue 
for as long as I am in office as president of 
the labor organization referred to, and for 
as long as legislation may be introduced, re- 
pealed, or modified, which may affect the 
interests of this organization, of allied or 
affiliated organizations, or other labor organ- 
izations concerned. 

C. (2) My general legislative interest is the 
interest of the labor organizations referred 
to. As such I am interested in any legisla- 
tion which will or may affect the members 
thereof, such as the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, 1949; the wage-and-hour law, 
etc. During the second quarter of 1950 I did 
not engage in any activity concerning these 
legislative interests. 

C. (3) I have not issued or caused to be 
issued any publication in connection with 
legislative interests. The Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, International (AFL), does 
have a monthly publication known as the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, which is 
devoted to matters of general union interest, 
and which thus includes stories having to do 
with legislation affecting union interests. 

A. R. G. Allman, 927 Fifteenth Street, NW., 
Washington 5, D. C.; attorney, resident agent. 

C. (1) Until section 8 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 is passed. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (5) $30; (6) $20; (7) $50; (9) $100 ap- 
proximately; (10) $100 approximately; (11) 
$1,200 approximately. 

A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, A. F. of L., 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit 26, Mich.; A. L. Spradling, interna- 
tional president, same address. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employes 
of America, A. F. of L., an unincorporated 
labor organization, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit 26, Mich., is the employer and is repre- 
sented by its international president and 
other international officers and representa- 
tives, assisted by its general counsel and 
staff. 
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C. (1) Legislative interests will not con- 
tinue. This is not a final report. 

C. (2) The principal legislative interest 
was in H. R. 6000, the social security amend- 
ments, which were adopted and approved by 
the President during the third quarter. 

C. (3) The association publishes its 
monthly official organ, the Motorman and 
Conductor and Motor Coach Operator, na- 
tional in distribution to members; also its 
official weekly journal of the organized street 
railway, rapid transit, and bus employees of 
the Chicago, III., region, the Union Leader, 
These publications are not primarily con- 
cerned with legislative interests, but they 
have contained in the past and will contain 
in the future news stories, reports, and rec- 
ommendations involving pending or sug- 
gested legislation, local, State, and National, 

C. (4) (a) Officers and employees of the 
association are paid salaries or wages for 
their regular work; no additional compensa- 
tion has been paid for legislative work. The 
association’s general counsel and his staff 
have performed legislative work, however, 
and have been paid for same; (b) no addi- 
tional compensation; (e) our legislative in- 
terest is completed for the time being; (d) 
travel, hotel, meals, taxis, etc., and counsel 
fees, mimeographing, etc. 

D. There were no receipts made or will be 
made in connection with legislative inter- 
ests. The association receives per capita 
dues and iniation fees for use in maintain- 
ing and operating its activities as a labor 
union, but there have been no additional re- 
ceipts, contributions, or loans made or will 
be made in connection with legislative in- 
terests. 

E. (2) Wages and salaries were the normal 
salaries which would have been paid if no 
legislative work had been performed. None 
additional was paid for legislative work; 
(8) $3,907.14; (9) $3,907.14; (10) $254.32; 
(11) $4,161.46, 

A. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, NW., Washington, D. 
C.; an educational nonprofit organization 
promoting higher education for women, 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing 
and are within framework of a program voted 
by membership at biennial convention. 

C. (2) Federal aid to education, S. 246 
(except sec. 6), H. R. 7160; ECA and point 4 
program, S. 3304 and H. R. 7797; Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 27, as regards the Office of Edu- 
cation only; equal rights amendment, S. 
J. Res, 25, as amended; strengthening the 
United Nations, S. Con, Res. 72; school con- 
struction and teachers’ pay. 

C. (3) Mimeographed materials on status 
of current legislation being supported by the 
association, sent to State legislative program 
chairmen, 

E. (10) $306.25; (11) $306.25. 

A. American Butter Institute, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago 6, III.; national 
trade association for the butter manufactur- 
ing industry. 

C. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
dairy industry. 

C. (2) H. R. 6000, wage-hour law and all 
appropriation bills. 

E. (10) $20,084.02; (11) $20,084.02. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; independent, 
nonpolitical organization devoted to the 
preservation and promotion of civil liberties, 

C. (1) As long as problems involving civil 
liberties continue to be reflected in legisla- 
tion. 

C. (2) We are interested in all legislation 
in any way affecting civil liberties. Among 
specific bills of present concern are: Anti- 
lynching (S. 91, H. R. 4683), anti-poll-tax 
(S. 1727, H. R. 3199); omnibus civil rights 


3 Filed for third quarter 1950. 
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(S. 1725, H. R. 4682); FEPC (S. 1728, H. R. 
4453); displaced persons (H. R. 4567); Con- 
vention on Genocide; bills for establishing 
fair procedures for congressional committees 
(S. Con. Res. 2, H. J. Res. 20, et al.); home 
rule for the District of Columbia (S. 1527); 
the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston bill (S. 2311) 
and the Nixon bill (H. R, 7595); several bills 
affecting immigration and naturalization; 
several bills affecting American Indians. 
Also, all other antisubversive legislation in- 
fringing upon civil liberties. 

D. Percentage considered to have been paid 
for influencing legislation, 1.5 percent. (1) 
$244.20; (2) $35.37; (4) $3.55; (6) $4.80; (7) 
$287.92; (8) $1,379.44; (9) $1,667.36; (13) yes; 
(14) $1,000, estate of Clara E. Grueninger; 
$500, estate of Fay Lewis, care of Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., 228 South Main Street, 
Rockford, III., $500, Max Ascoli, care of Re- 
porter, 220 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City; $2,000, total. 

E. (2) $139.68; (6) $88.50; (8) $59.74; (9) 
$287.92; (10) $1,379.44; (11) $1,667.36. 

A. American Coalition, Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) American Coalition is a patriotic, 
nonprofit organization representing organi- 
zations of like character, the purpose of 
which is to promote patriotism and a better 
understanding of the American form of gov- 
ernment and to preserve it against attack. 
This report is being filed to avoid any ques- 
tion as to the duty of American Coalition 
to file reports under the statute and is not 
to be deemed an admission that the statue 
requires it to file such a report. 

C. (3) None. 

D. (2) $1,928; (4) $1; (7) $1,929; (8) 
$5,511.61; (9) $7,540.61; (13) yes; (14) J. B. 
Trevor, 11 East Ninety-first Street, New York 
City, $500. 

E. (2) $750; (5) $512.43; (6) $88.64; (9) 
$1,351.07; (10) $7,018.35; (11) $8,369.42. 

A. American Coin Machine Manufacturers 
Association, an Illinois corporation, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II., trade as- 
sociation. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests have probably 
ceased with the passage of S. 3357. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the organization filing was the opposition of 
S. 3357 which has now become Public Law 
906 and the opposition of S. 4190 on which 
no action was taken. 

C. (3) The organization filing issued pub- 
lications in opposition to S. 3357 and S. 4190; 
(a) Such publications consisted of letters 
opposing S. 3357 and S. 4190; (b) The quan- 
tity totaled approximately 16,000 of such 
letters; (c) The date of publication was on 
or about November 15, 1950; (d) The printer 
was the Arrow Litho Art Service, Inc., 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


D. (2) $1,325.49; (7) $1,325.49; (9) $1,- 
325.49; (13) no. 

E. (4) $1,325.49; (9) $1,325.49; (11) 
$1,325.49. 


A. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III.; medical associa- 
tion. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation involving the practice 
of medicine; S. 1411; H. R. 6000; Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 27; H. R. 8746; all national 
health insurance legislation. 

C. (3) None in this calendar quarter. 

D. (1) $4,245; (6) $30; (7) $4,275; (8) 
$68,820; (9) $68,095; (13) no. (No dues or 
contributions collected by the affiant are 
specifically applicable to legislative activi- 
ties, and an extremely small portion of an- 
nual receipts are so expended.) 

E. (10) $227.10; (11) $227.10; (15) not ap- 
plicable. 
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A. American Council on Human Rights? 
Elmer V'. Henderson, director, 1130 Sixth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; to further 
the cause of human and civil rights. 

B. American Council on Human Rights, 
1130 Sixth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Duration of Congress. 

C. (2) Civil rights and social welfare leg- 
islation; S. 1728, FEPC; H. R. 4493, FEPC. 

C. (3) Congress and Equality, 3,000 copies, 
August 1950, Metro Press, Washington, D. C. 

D. (7) $4,375; (9) $4,375; (13) Yes; (14) 
the American Council on Human Rights is a 
cooperative program of the seven collegiate 
fraternities and sororities listed below. Its 
purpose is to further the cause of human 
and civil rights. In connection with its pro- 
gram the council supports or opposes legis- 
lation, both State and Federal, and its direc- 
tor makes occasional contacts with Congress- 
men an Senators and appears before con- 
gressional committees. The council’s total 
budget is $17,500 per year which is made up 
from equal contributions by the organiza- 
tions listed below. We are listing the direc- 
tor's salary as a specific expenditure for leg- 
islative purposes: $625, Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Mrs. Laura T. Lovelace, president, 
1303 Burdette Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 
1-September 30, 1950; $625, Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity, Mr. Belford V. Lawson, Jr., presi- 
dent, 2001 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., July 1-September 30, 1950; $625, Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority, Miss Dorothy I. Height, 
president, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. V., July 1-September 30, 1950; $625, Kappa 
Alpha Psi Fraternity, Mr. J. Ernest Wilkins, 
president, 180 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, III., July 1-September 30, 1950; $625, 
Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, Dr. R. O. John- 
son, president, 1155 Fountain Drive SW., 
Atlanta, Ga., July 1-September 30, 1950; 
$625, Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority, Mrs. Sallie 
Nuby Edwards, president, 8517 North Taylor 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., July 1-September 30, 
1950; $625, Zeta Phi Beta Sorority, Dr. Nancy 
B. Woolridge, president, box 213, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., July 1-September 
30, 1950. 

E. (2) $1,750; (4) $154.02; (9) $1,904.02. 

A. American Council of Style and Design, 
Inc., 60 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. L.; trade association. 

O. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) No specific interest in any statutes 
or bills now before the Howse or Senate. 
Interest of council is in securing adequate 
legislation to protect original commercial 
styles and designs on textile fabrics and 
other commodities. 

D. (18) no, 

A. American Dental Association,’ 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) See report for first quarter, 1950. 

C. (2) See report for first quarter, 1950. 

D. (1) $9,695.04; (7) $9,695.04; (8) 835,- 
215.32; (9) $44,910.86; (13) no. 

E. (2) $7,084.06; (6) $282.84; (7) $2,328.14; 
(9) 89,695.04; (10) $35,215.32; (11) $44,- 
910.36. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) See report, first quarter, 1950. 

C. (2) See report, first quarter, 1950. 

D. (1) $5,062.82; (7) $5,082.32; (7) $44,- 
910.36; (9) $49,992.68; (13) no. 

E. (2) $4,880.46; (6) $201.86; (9) $5,082.32; 
(10) $44,910.36; (11) $49,992.68. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, III. (221 North La Salle Street), Wash- 
ington, D. C. (261 Constitution Avenue NW.). 
The American Farm Bureau Federation is a 
general farm organization with a member- 
ship of farm families in 45 States and the 
insular on of Puerto Rico. It has ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 farm family members, 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
s Filed for second quarter, 1950, 
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As a general farm organization it carries on 
an educational program involving the inter- 
ests of farmers of a social, educational and 
economic character. 

O. (1) The legislative interests of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation have been 
existent since its organization early in 1920 
and no doubt will continue during the com- 
ing years. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation cover 
primarily the fields of legislation affecting 
agriculture directly. 

C. (3) The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration publishes periodically two publica- 
tions—one is known as the Nation's Agri- 
culture, with a circulation of approximately 
1,400,000 issued monthly to all of its mem- 
bers of record. In addition to the Nation's 
Agriculture it publishes a news weekly. 
This is published weekly and has a circula- 
tion of approximately 29,000. This is cir- 
culated among the officers, and directors pri- 
marily of the State Farm Bureaus and the 
county Farm Bureaus. The Nation's Agri- 
culture is published by the Cable Bros. Co. 
of Mount Morris, III., and the news weekly 
is published by the Prairie Press, 1230 West 
Washington, Chicago, III. 

D. (18) no; (14) The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is a general farm organiza- 
tion having State farm bureaus as members. 
Such State farm bureaus which are mem- 
bers are in 45 States and also the insular 
possession of Puerto Rico. Substantially all 
of the income of the organization comes 
from dues which at this time are 50 cents 
per individual farm family. A statement of 
expense and income is appended. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
maintains its home office in the city of Chi- 
cago, III., at 221 North La Salle Street, and 
also maintains an office in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW. In these two offices are staff person- 
nel and secretarial and clerical personnel. 
This personnel is engaged largely in the 
development of the organization and the 
putting out of publications and the maga- 
zines referred to. The Nation’s Agriculture 
is its house organ, with a circulation of ap- 
proximately 1,400,000, and is circulated to 
all of its farm family members. It also puts 
out a weekly printed news letter with a cir- 
culation of approximately 29,000. The 
names and addresses of the publishers and 
printers are set forth above. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
performs no lobbying service for any person. 
It receives no pifts or loans from any person 
for the purpose of influencing legislation in 
any way. There are certain of its officers and 
staff members who do make contacts with 
Members of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Representatives. These per- 
sons are on a monthly salary basis. They 
receive no contributions or gifts from other 
persons and perform no lobbying service for 
any person other than their employer, 
namely, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

A capitulation of its income and expenses 
for the period from the beginning of October 
1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, is: 

Statement of income and expense, 3 
months October 1 to December 31, 1950, in- 
come, collections from State organizations, 
$164,102.66; Income from investments, $4,- 
625.32; news letter subscriptions, $590.86; 
miscellaneous, $1,836.70; total income, $170,- 
655.54; total expense, $156,929.01. 

Nore: No part of the foregoing disburse- 
ments was made to any person to influence 
legislation except as the registered persons 
in the employment of the assoclation are 
needed to meet salaries and travel and sus- 
tenance expenses. There were no gifts or 
loans made to anyone, 
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A. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 1, 
D. C.; federation of trades and labor unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of working people. 

C. (3) American Federationist Organiza- 
tion journal; quantity, 140,600 per month, 
8 monthly. Printed by Ransdell, 

ne. 

D. (1) $28,313.89; (4) $341.25; (7) $28,- 
655.14; (8) $91,197.22; (9) $119,852.36; (14) 
During the period of this report, October 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, the American 
Federation of Labor did not receive funds 
which were earmarked for the purposes 
designated subparagraph (a) or (b) of 
section 307 he Legislative Reorganization 
Act. Item D (1) “Dues and assessments” 
represents 4.1 percent of total receipts. 
Item 4 represents 1244 percent of total 
receipts. 

E. (9) $27,840.40; (10) $88,186.92; (11) 
$116,027.32, 

A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., an organization composed 
primarily of handicapped citizens, concerned 
with development of ameliorative national 
and local programs of benefit to physically 
handicapped people. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. Address and purpose listed 
under A. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) S. 1066 (as amended) and H. R. 
9173, to establish a Federal Commission 
(agency) on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped; S. 458 and H. R. 3937 survey 
(census) of handicapped; Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 37 and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 143, to repeal ICC rule, prohibiting am- 
putees from driving trucks or busses in in- 
terstate commerce; S. 2761 and H. R. 6234, 
National Leprosy Act. The foregoing are all 
our own bilis. We have given publicity to 
them by bulletins, correspondence, etc., as 
that part of the work of this federation on 
a national level. 

O. (3) Bulletins are issued from time to 
time by the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, containing status 
of pending legislation. No specific date set 
for publication. Quantity printed varies. 
Valor or official organ, is published monthly, 
printed by the National Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (7) $6,700; (8) $18,000; (9) $24,700; 
(13) yes; (14) $2,500, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, New York, N. Y. 
January 1 through March 31, 1950; $500, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Cleveland, Ohio, January 1 through 
March 31, 1950; $2,500, United Mine Workers 
of America, Washington, D. C., January 1, 
through March 31, 1950; $2,500, United Steel 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 1 
through June 30, 1950; $500, International 
Association of Bridge Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers, St. Louis, Mo., April 1 
through June 30, 1950; $500, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, New York, 
N. L., April 1 through June 80, 1950; $2,000, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, Detroit, Mich. April 1 through June 
30. 1950; $2,500, United Mine Workers of 
America, Washington, D. C., April 1 through 
June 30, 1950; $1,000, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, Detroit, Mich., 
July 1 through September 30; $1,000, United 
Auto Workers, July 1 through September 30; 
$2,500, United Steel Workers of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1 through September 
30; $1,000, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Washington, D. C., October 1 
through December 31, 1950; $5,000, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 1 through Decem- 
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ber 31, 1950; $500, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, New York, N. X., 
October 1 through December 31, 1950; 
total, $24,500. Approximately 20 percent of 
amount of moneys received, used for legis- 
lative work, In addition to legislative work, 
this federation promotes a program for em- 
ployment of handicapped. 

E. (2) $600; (7) $119; (9) $719; 
$4,991.38; (11) $5,710.33; (15) $719. 

A. American Hotel Association,‘ a trade 
association, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cc (1) Indefinitely. 

C (2) All bills and statutes of interest to 
the hotel industry. 

C (8) No publications except bulletins to 
State hotel associations and to members 
thereof. (Not sent to nonmembers or gen- 
eral public.) 

D. (1) $108,401.06; (6) $19,741.89; (7) 
$128,142.95; (8) $384,473.25; (9) $512,616.20; 
(13) The American Hotel Association is a 
federation of State hotel associations. These 
State hotel associations presently have a 
membership of approximately 5,862 hotels 
located throughout the United States. The 
State hotel association pay dues to the 
American Hotel Association based upon the 
total number of hotel rooms in the hotels 
which are members of the particular State 
hotel association. These dues vary from 50 
cents to $1 per year for each rentable room. 
During the period covered by this report 
the American Hotel Associaton received dues 
of $108,401.06. In addition, the American 
Hotel Association receives varying amounts 
each year from the American Hotel Associa- 
tion Directory Corp., a corporation which 
publishes a hotel directory known as the 
Hotel Red Book. During the period covered 
by this report the American Hotel Associa- 
tion received $18,116.40 from the American 
Hotel Avsociation Directory Corp. It also 
received $1,625.49 from miscellaneous sour- 
ces, such as interest on Government bonds, 
etc. The total receipts from January 1 
through this quarter were $512,616.20. All 
of the receipts of the association are for gen- 
eral purposes and no allocation of funds is 
made for the purpose of influencing the 
passage or defeat of legislation, The asso- 
ciation maintains a (1) business promotion 
department; (2) service department, which 
tests materials, makes purchase recommen- 
dations, reports on new developments re- 
lating to service operation, advice and re- 
ports on fire prevention, laundry, food prepa- 
ration, etc.; (3) labor-management relations 
department, which advises members on con- 
tracts, negotiations, and developments in the 
labor relations field; (4) statistical depart- 
ment, which prepares data on the industry, 
accounting and analysis of business trends; 
(5) publications department which keeps 
the industry advised through a news letter 
and an operations bulletin. The Ameri- 
can Hotel Association employs approxi- 
mately 40 persons and retains approximately 
20 consultants. The American Hotel Associ- 
ation maintains an office in Washington, in 
the Tower Building, staffed by M. O. Ryan 
and two secretaries. Taul M. Hawkins, for- 
merly an employee in this Washington office, 
resigned as of December 31, 1950. Messrs. 
Ryan and Hawkins have registered under the 
Lobbying Act and have filed separate reports 
as employees of the American Hotel Associ- 
ation, These two Washington representa- 
tives’ activities consist of handling associa- 
tion and members’ problems, relations, etc., 
with approximately 30 Government offices, 
following legislation affecting the industry, 
obtaining information, data, etc., useful to 
the association and its members. The total 
expense of maintaining the Washington 
office, including salaries and all other items, 
for the period covered by this report was 


(10) 


‘Filed with the clerk only. 
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$10,902.58. The total expense of operating 
the Washington office has averaged less than 
10 percent of the association income, Ex- 
penditures which might under any interpre- 
tation be said to have been made by M. O. 
Ryan and Paul M. Hawkins as employees of 
the American Hotel Association in an attempt 
to influence the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation by Congress represents a small per- 
centage of the moneys expended in main- 
taining an office in Washington. The re- 
ported figure of $10,902.58 is the total expense 
of operating this office for the period covered 
by this report, including rent, salaries of 
personnel, traveling and all other expenses, 
The total expense of the Washington office 
from January 1 through this quarter were 
$42,680.30. The expenses paid to M. O. Ryan 
and Paul M. Hawkins as employees of the 
association and as reported below repre- 
sent the total expenses for which these em- 
ployees were reimbursed for all purposes, 
whether incurred in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere. The smaller amount of expenses 
reported by said M. O. Ryan and Paul M. 
Hawkins in separate reports represents 
amounts expended by them in Washington, 
D. C., and only insignificant amounts there- 
of could under any interpretation be said to 
have been expended in connection with leg- 
islative interests. The association does not 
consider itself subject to the Federal regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act; however, it will file 
reports pending clarification of the act. 

E. (16) M. O. Ryan, Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., salary for fourth quarter of 
1950, $3,683.34; expenses for fourth quarter 
of 1950, $1,352.27; Paul M. Hawkins, Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C., salary for fourth 
quarter, $2,183.34; expenses for fourth quar- 
ter of 1950, $219.65; the above salaries repre- 
sent entire compensation for services, only a 
small fraction of which might be said to be 
in connection with legislative interests. 
Expenses represent payments to taxicabs, 
railroads, restaurants, hotels, and airlines, 
etc., and only a small fraction thereof might 
be said to have been incurred in connection 
with legislative interests; governmental af- 
fairs committee of the American Hotel As- 


“sociation travel and hotel expenses, $415.73; 


expended during previous quarters of calen- 
dar year, $41,509.27; total from January 1 
through this quarter, $49,363.60. 

A. The American Legion National Head- 
quarters,? 700 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., civic league for social 
welfare, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Below is set forth a statement show- 
ing the general legislative interests of the 
American Legion and the work performed in 
connection therewith: The American Legion 
and all veterans of World War I and World 
War II and their dependents on all matters 
affecting their care, rehabilitation, hospitali- 
zation, reeducation and housing; all matters 
affecting the general welfare of our country 
with regard to national defense. Ameri- 
canism, included in which is opposition to 
all subversive activities, with particular at- 
tention to our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws. Child welfare, not only for chil- 
dren of veterans but for all children; aid and 
assistance to veterans in agriculture develop- 
ment; matters dealing with our foreign 
policy and foreign relations; the development 
of sound civil aviation programs and policies, 
and the development of sound and progres- 
sive programs for the employment and re- 
employment of veterans in civilian pursuits 
and in civil service; legislation which would 
eliminate all improper discriminations and 
be of benefit to the men and women who are 
still in our armed services, and all other mat- 
ters included in the mandates and programs 
of the American Legion as adopted and ap- 
proved by the national convention of the 


2Filed the third quarter, 1950. 
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American Legion and/or by its national 
executive committee, which are the ruling 
and policy-making bodies of the American 
Legion. (a) Due to the nature and extent of 
the work involved, it is impossible to specify 
the titles of statutes and bills; (b) the House 
and Senate numbers of bills; or (e) the cita- 
tions of statutes. 

C. (3) The legislative commission of the 
American Legion prepares an article on legis- 
lation pending before Congress, which is in- 
serted in the American Legion magazine once 
a month. The American Legion magazine is 
distributed to all members of the American 
Legion. The only publication issued by the 
American Legion legislative commission is the 
Legislative Bulletin, which is issued once a 
week while Congress is in session; (a) the 
American Legion magazine is a magazine of 
interest to veterans, and as above stated, is 
sent to all members who have paid dues and 
is part of the consideration for payment of 
dues. The Legislative Bulletin is issued to 
subscribers and also to certain officers of the 
American Legion who receive same without 
paying any consideration therefor. Paid sub- 
scribers are charged $3 per congressional 
session; (b) during the past year slightly in 
excess of 3,000,000 copies of the American 
Legion magazine were published, and at the 
present time apprxoimately 4,000. copies of 
the Legislative Bulletin are issued; (c) The 
American Legion magazine is issued the early 
part of each month. The Legislative Bulle- 
tin is issued on Tuesday of each week while 
Congress is in session; (d) The American 
Legion magazine is printed by C. T. Dearing 
Printing Co., and the Legislative Bulletin 
is printed by the Law Reporter Printing Co. 

D. (1) $3,173.76; (2) $178.50; (4) $3; (7) 
$3,350.26; (8) $135,229.96; (9) $138,580.22; 
(13) Yes; (14) $500, H. O. Hudson, 589 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago, II., January through 
September 30, 1950. i 

E. (1) $12,047.93; (2) $8,314.03; (4) 
$4,201.54; (5) $1,238.86; (6) $585.58; (7) $1,- 
249.37; (8) $3,137.70; (9) $30,775.01; (10) 
$67,239.62; (11) $98,014.63. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. i 

C. (2) H. R. 874, H. R. 6059, H. R. 1411, S. 
130, Library Service bills; H. R. 2945, S. 1103, 
postal rates; S. 539, customs limitations; 
Senate Resolution 243, Marshall plan of 
ideas; H. R. 1373, library depositories; S. 4034, 
talking books for blind; Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

O. (3) Mimeographed Newsletter issued 
irregularly at least 12 times per year. Quan- 
tity varies between 300 and 400. Mimeo- 
graphed by the American Library Association. 

D. (2) $26.50; (4) $145; (7) $171.50; (8) 
$9,006.16; (9) $9,177.66; (13) yes; (14) $500, 
public library division of the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; $7C0, Library extension division of 
the American Library Association, 50 E. East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III.; total, $1,200. 

E. (2) $2,049.55; (4) $52; (5) $642.96; (6) 
$214.54; (7) $1,032.59; (8) $18; (9) $4,009.64; 
(10) 813,072.52; (11) $17,082.16. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (See exhibit 
1, attached to first quarter report, 1950.) 

B. (See exhibit 1, attached to first quarter, 
1950 report.) 

O. (1) Unlimited. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the American Life Convention include all 
prospective legislation which will or may 
affect the life insurance industry. 

C. (4) The American Life Convention is a 
multipurpose organization which does not 
receive any funds which are to be expended 
solely for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion. Any such expenditures which may be 
made will be paid from the general funds 
raised by dues and assessments. There is no 
specific allocation of funds within the budget 
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of the American Life Convention for Federal 
legislation. At the end of each quarter an 
estimate and report will be made showing 
the amount received from member compan- 
ies which might be deemed to come within 
the meaning of the act. 

D. (1) $2,931.30; (7) $2,931.30; (8) $12,- 
429.68; (9) $15,370.98; (13) no. 

E. (2) 2,343.33; (5) $480.15; (6) $39.57; 
(7) $68.25; (9) $2,931.30; (10) $12,439.68; 
(11) $15,370.98. 

A. American Medical Association, a corpo- 
ration, 585 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
III.: to promote the science and art of medi- 
cine, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the American Medical Association is to ad- 
vance the science and art of medicine: (a) 
Federal assistance to establish local public 
health units: S. 522, a bill to amend the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to authorize assistance 
to States and political subdivisions in the 
development and maintenance of local pub- 
lic health units, and for other purposes. 
And all similar bills including S. 132, H. R. 
785, H. R. 5830, H. R. 5865, and H. R. 6981. 
(b) Amendments to hospital survey and con- 
struction act: S. 614, a bill to amend the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, to ex- 
tend its duration and provide greater finan- 
cial assistance in the construction of hospi- 
tals, and for other purposes. Similar legis- 
lation, include S. 1765, H. R. 323, H. R. 991, 
H. R. 2175, H. R. 2176, H. R. 2567, H. R. 3025, 
H. R. 3070, H. R. 3515, H. R. 3787, H. R. 4126, 
H. R. 4215, and H. R. 4771. (e) Physically 
handicapped: S. 1066, to establish a Federal 
Commission on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped, to define its duties, and for 
other purposes. Similar bills including S. 
458, S. 1066, S. 2273, S. 3465, S. 4051, H. R. 
3095, H. R. 3937, H. R. 4348, H. R. 6084, H. R. 
7801, H. R. 9068, and H. R. 9173. (d) School 
health services: S. 1411, to provide for the 
general welfare by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for the 
health of school children through the de- 
velopment of school health services for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of phy- 
sical and mental defects and conditions. 
Similar bills including H. R. 3942, H. R. 4089, 
H. R. 4114, H. R. 4135, H. R. 4147, H. R. 
4157, H. R. 4240, H. R. 4245, H. R. 4291, 
H. R. 4297, H. R. 4352, H. R. 4660, H. R. 
4784, and H. R. 5284. (e) Social Security 
Act in particular relation to aid to the per- 
manently or totally disabled: H. R. 6000, to 
extend and improve the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System, to amend the 
public assistance and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, and for 
other pur . All similar bills including 
H. R. 1258, H. R. 3983, H. R. 6297, and 
H. R. 7617. (f) National Science Founda- 
tion Act: S. 247 to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the na- 
tional defense; and for other purposes. Sim- 
ilar bills including H. R. 12, H. R. 185, 
H. R. $11, H. R. 359, H. R. 1845, H. R. 
2308, H. R. 2751, and H. R. 4846. (g) Health 
programs: S. 1679, to provide a program of 
national health insurance and public health 
and to assist in increasing the number of 
adequately trained professional and other 
health personnel, and for other purposes, 
and other bills proposing the same type of 
medical care program including S. 1106, S. 
1456, S. 1581, S. 1805, S. 1970, S. 2940, H. R. 
345, H. R. 4312, H. R. 4313, H. R. 6766, H. R. 
6982, H. R. 8746, H. R. 9073, H. R. 9076, and 
H. R. 9088. (h) Medical research: Numerous 
bills proposing Federal aid in medical re- 
search projects, including S. 102, S. 659, S. 
704, S. 1538, S. 1651, S. 2211, S. 2591, H. R. 
62, H. R. 1729, H. R. 3929, H. R. 3943, H. R. 
4030, H. P. 4738, H. R. 4840, H. R. 4973, 
H. R. 5046, H. R. 5073, H. R. 5234, H. R. 
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6324, H. R. 9478, and House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 29. (i) Federal aid to medical edu- 
cation: S. 1453, to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide grants and scholar- 
ships for education in the medical, dental, 
dental hygiene, public health, nursing, and 
sanitary engineering professions, and for 
other purposes. Similar bills including H. R. 
1779, H. R. 3894, H. R. 5940, H. R. 8886, 
H. R. 9128, H. R. 9156, H. R. 9157, H. R. 
9501, and H. R. 9508. (J) Executive Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Security, 
and similar legislation: The bill to establish 
a Department of Welfare, Education, and 
Security failed enactment by the Eighty- 
first Congress but the association will con- 
tinue its interest in legislation of this type, 
such as Reorganization Plan No. 27, S. 2060. 
(x) Industrial health and safety: H. R. 1247, 
to provide for cooperation with State agen- 
cies administering labor laws in establish- 
ing and maintaining safe and proper work- 
ing conditions in industry and in the prep- 
aration, promulgation, and enforcement of 
regulations to control industrial health haz- 
ards. Other similar bills, including H. R. 
3283, H. R. 4075, and H. R. 9379. (1) Federal 
income tax deductions in relation to ex- 
penses for medical care: S. 1969, to provide 
for the deduction of subscription charges 
to certain prepayment health service plans 
for the purposes of the Federal income tax. 
Other similar legislation, including H. R. 
440, H. R. 2442, H. R. 4926, H. R. 4927, H. R. 
4928. H. R. 4929, H. R. 4930, H. R. 4931. 
H. R. 5162. H. R. 6727, H. R. 6819, H. R. 
7418. and H. R. 8905. (m) Amendments to 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act: S. 1867, to 
amend the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act by providing for the certification of 
batches of drugs composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of aureomycin, chloramphenicol, 
and bacitracin, or any derivative thereof. 
Other bills proposing amendments to this 
act, including S. 3852, H. R. 160, H. R. 922, 
H. R. 2969, H. R. 3151, H. R. 4203, and H. R. 
8904. (n) Legislation proposing a united 
medical administration: H. R. 5182, to con- 
solidate certain hospital, medical, and public 
health functions of the Government in a 
United Medical Administration, and its com- 
panion bill in the Senate, S. 2008. (o) Draft- 
ing of physicians: S. 4029, H. R. 9294, H. R. 
9311, H. R. 9327, H. R. 9358, H. R. 9536, and 
H. R. 9554. (p) Miscellaneous legislation and 
other bills relating to health including H. R. 
857. H. R. 1000, H. R. 1512, H. R. 2018, H. R. 
3001. H. R. 4384, H. R. 5870, H. R. 6566, H. R. 
6634. H. R. 7235, H. R. 9043, H. R. 9181. 
H. R. 9435, H. R. 9485, H. R. 9500, H. R. 
9566, S. 758, S. 936, S. 1687, S. 2025, S. 2272, 
S. 2584. S. 3900, S. Res. 204, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 17, and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 540. 

C. (3) Informational bulletins, $6,500 
copies, irregular intervals; Washington office 
of the American Medical Association. 

D. (1) $210,179.50; (1a) $557,834.47 (dues 
received in previous quarters but not pre- 
viously reported); (7) $768,013.97; (8) $558,- 
068.75; (9) $1,326,077.72. 

E. (2) $23,914.51; (5) $5,517.11; (6) $676.- 
90; (7) $1,863.96; (8) $3,306.34; (9) $35,278,- 


82; (10) $1,290,798.90; (1) $1,356,077.72. 


A. American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (1) $18,005.86; (7) $18,005.86; (8) $64,- 
172.71; (9) $82,178.57. 

E. (2) $4,500; (9) $4,500; (10) $16,939.64; 
(11) $21,439.64. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. T.; professional or- 
ganization of graduate, registered nurses in 
the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the American Nurses’ Association include 
measures which relate to nurses, nursing, and 
health. Special bills in which the American 
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Nurses’ Association was interested during the 
fourth calendar quarter (September-Decem- 
ber) were (1) H. R. 9398, for the appointment 
of male citizens as nurses in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; (2) H. R. 8886, to amend the 
Public Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 to provide for an emer- 
gency 5-year program of grants for educa- 
tion in the fields of medicine, osteopathy, 
optometry, dentistry, dental hygiene, nurs- 
ing, sanitary engineering, and public health; 
(3) H. R. 9435, to provide for the training of 
nurses for the Armed Forces, governmental 
and civilian hospitals, health agencies, and 
defense industries. 

C. (3) The American Journal of Nursing is 
the official publication of the American 
Nurses’ Association. It is a monthly publi- 
cation; circulation 121,934 paid copies. It 18 
printed by the Cuneo Eastern Press, Inc., 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (1) $19,480.50; (7) $9,480.50; (8) $108,- 
197; (9) $127,677.50; (13) yes; (14) $3,503, 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Virginia, 
1017-18 Central National Bank Building, 
Richmond, Va., July 1 through September 30, 
1950; $500, New Hampshire State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, Laconia, N. H., October 1 through 
December 31, 1950; $3,089, Washington State 
Nurses’ Association, Inc., 514 Medical Arts 
Building, Seattle, Wash., October 1 through 
December 31, 1950; $167, Wisconsin State 
Nurses’ Association, 161 Wisconsin Avenue 
West., Milwaukee, Wis., October 1 through 
December 31, 1950; $3,949, the Indiana State 
Nurses’ Association, 1125-27 Circle Tower, 
5 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind., Oc- 
tober 1 through December 31, 1950; $3,700, 
the Minnesota Nurses’ Association, 2395 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., October 1 
through December 31, 1950; total $14,908. 

E. (6) $5.50; (7) $5.25; (8) $1.60; (9) 
$12.35; (10) $44.12; (11) $56.47. 

A. The American Optometric Association, 
Inc., Development Fund, care of Dr. Samuel 
L. Brown, 111 East North Stret, Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

C. (1) Continuing interest in legislation 
in the health field affecting the profession 
of optometry. 

C. (2) Amendments to the social-security 
bill, H. R. 6000; bill to amend District of 
Columbia optometry law, H. R. 4237; bill to 
provide out-patient care for veterans, H. R. 
5210; school-health bill, S. 1411; aid-to- 
health-education bill, S. 1453; all bills in 
connection with health-insurance program; 
and all bills pertaining to the proposed 
Health Department for the Federal Govern- 
ment; and H. R. 9554, the bill to draft doc- 
tors, dentists, and allied professions. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $3,300; (6) $20.39; (7) $1,263.10; 
(9) $4,583.49; (10) $3,300.67; (11) $7,884.16. 

A. The American Optometric Association, 
Inc., Development Fund, care of Dr. Samuel 
L. Brown, 111 East North Stret, Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

C. (1) Continuing interest in legislation 
in the health field affecting the profession 
of optometry. 

C. (2) Bill to amend District of Columbia 
optometry law, H. R. 4237; bill to provide 
out-patient care for veterans, H. R. 5210; 
school-health bill, S. 1411; aid-to-health- 
education bill, S. 1453; all bills in connection 
with health-insurance program; and all bills 
pertaining to the proposed Health Depart- 
ment for the Federal Government. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $556.55; (6) $66.59; (9) $623.14; (10) 
$7,884.16; (11) $8,507.30. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Hl.; promotion of 
the public health and the art and science of 
osteopathic medicine. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 


1951 


D. (1) $538.63; (4) $269.32; (7) $807.95; 
(8) $2,100; (9) $2,907.95, 

E. (2) $537.50 (adjusted); (5) $262.05; (6) 
$8.40; (9) $807.95; (10) $2,100; (11) $2,907.95. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East Forty-second Street, New York, N. V.; 
unincorporated nonprofit trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during continuance of organization. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the properties, operations, or practices in 
the United States. 

C. (3) Bulletins, letters, and reports to 
membership of 400 and others interested. 

D. (1) $365; (7) $365; (8) $400; (9) $765; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $315; (6) $50; (9) $365; (10) $400; 
(11) $765. 

A. American Parents Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) National school health services bill, 
H. R. 3942; public school construction bill, 
H. R. 5718; national child research bill, S. 
904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid for medical edu- 
cation; local public health units, H. R. 5865; 
physically handicapped children's education 
bill, S. 3102, H. R. 7396; school-lunch appro- 
priation; Children's Bureau appropriation; 
Cabinet status for the Federal Security Ag- 
ency; Federal aid to day-care centers in de- 
fense areas; Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

C. (3) Washington Report on Legislation 
Affecting Children, 500 mimeographed 
monthly by Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergen- 
field, N. J. 

D. (2) $4,593.75; (4) $86.33; (6) $4,557.42; 
(7) $9,187.50; (8) $14,258.25; (9) $23,445.75; 
(13) yes; (14) $5,000, National Committee on 
the Observance of Mother’s Day, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, N. York, N. V.; $5,000, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. T.; $2,000, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. V.; total, $12,000. 

E. (2) $4,481.73; (4) $5.26; (5) $473.52; (6) 
$205.41; (7) $105.09; (8) $250.55; (9) $5,- 
525.56; (10) $14,728.47; (11) $20,254.03, 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y., national 
trade organization. 

The following statement, included in Form 
A filed April 2, 1948, is made a part hereof: 

“The American Petroleum Institute (the 
institute or API) is a national trade associa- 
tion of the petroleum industry. 

“The institute has been advised by counsel 
and believes that it is not now subject and 
has not previously been subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act (the act) and that it is not now re- 
quired and has not previously been required 
to file any reports or statements under the 
act. The institute does not collect any funds 
to be used principally to aid in, nor is the 
principal purpose of the institute to aid in, 
influencing directly or indirectly the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Despite the fact that the institute ex- 
pends only a very small portion of its funds 
for purposes which bear any relation to Fed- 
eral legislation, the Department of Justice 
has expressed the view that the institute is 
subject to the.act. Pending an authorita- 
tive construction of the act by the courts, 
the institute is filing this statement. By 
doing so. however, it does not admit that it 
is subject to the provisions of the act or that 
it is required to file this statement.” 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

C. (3) none. See also answer to item E-16. 

D. (1) $15; (4) $26; (7) $41; (8) $26,148; 
(9) $26,189; (13) Yes. The institute does not 
receive any contributions for the purposes 
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designated in subparagraph (a) or (b) of 
section 307 of the act. Its revenues are re- 
ceived from annual membership dues, from 
the sale at cost of its publications, and from 
contributions from individuals or companies 
engaged in the oil and allied industries, 
Some of the contributions received are ear- 
marked for specific purposes, such as re- 
search projects, but no contributions are 
earmarked for the purposes designated in 
subparagraph (a) or (b) of section 307. To 
the extent that any of the funds of the in- 
stitute may be deemed to be expended for 
such purposes, such expenditures are made 
out of the general funds of the institute, 
that is out of unearmarked funds collected 
for the general management and operation 
of the institute and its over-all functions, 
In view of item 2 (c) of the instructions is- 
sued March 31, 1950, relating to receipts of 
multipurpose organizations, 1.5 percent of 
the general dues and contributions received 
during the period of this report is shown in 
item D-1 and 1.5 percent of the receipts 
from sale of printed matter during such 
period is shown in item D-4. This percent- 
age represents the ratio of the expenditures 
shown in the institute’s reports filed under 
the act for the year 1949 to the total general 
receipts of the institute in that year. It is 
contemplated that reports filed in the year 
1951 will use a similar ratio based on 1950 
es. 

In accordance with the last sentence of 
item 2 (e) of the instructions, there is listed 
in the schedule furnished in compliance 
with item 4-14 the name of every person 
who contributed a total of $500 or more to 
the institute’s general funds during the ap- 
plicable period even though such persons did 
not make their contributions solely for leg- 
islative purposes. The amount set forth op- 
posite the name of each such contributor is 
1.5 percent (the percentage used in items 
D (1) and D (4)) of his total contribution 
during such period: $142.20, Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp., New York, N. V.: $7.50, Ander- 
son-Prichard Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
$14.40, Argo Oil Co., Denver, Colo.; $45, Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky.; $30, 
Asiatic Petroleum Corp., New York, N. X.: 
$739.26, Atlantic Refining Co., the, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; $7.50, Atlatl Royalty Corp., Dal- 
las, Tex.; $46.80, Aurora Gasoline Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; $7.50, Axelson Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; $30, Barnsdall Oil 
Co., the, Tulsa, Okla.; $10.80, Baroid Sales 
Division, National Lead Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; $7.50, Bridwell Oil Co., Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; $36, British American Producing Co., 
the, Tulsa, Okla.; $33.30, Buckeye Pipe Line 
Co., the, New York, N. v.; $204, Carter Oil 
Co., the, Tulsa, Okla.; $15, Chanslor-Canfield 
Midway Oil Co., Chicago, II.; $857.10, Cities 
Service Co., New York, N. V.; $7.50, Clark 
Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, N. V.; $9, Coastal Re- 
fineries, Inc., Taylor, Tex.; $7.50, Continental 
Can Co., New York, N. V.; $270, Continental 
Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; $7.50, Continental 
Supply Co., the, Dallas, Tex.; $36, Cosden 
Petroleum Corp., Big Springs, Tex.; $12, Cox 
& Hamon, Dallas, Tex.; $7.50, Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, III.; $112.50, Creole Petroleum Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; $18.38, Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla,; $7.50, Derby Oil Co., the, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; $7.50, Devonian Co., the, Tulsa, 
Okla.; $56.25, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Wilmington, Del.; $7.50, East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; $1,359, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., New York, N. V.; $165, Ethyl 
Corp., New York, N. V.; $14.40, Forest Oil 
Corp., Bradford, Pa.; $19.80, Frontier Refining 
Co., the, Denver, Colo,; $18, Fullerton Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; $64.80, Globe Oil & 
Refining Co., the, Wichita, Kans.; $7.50, 
Guiberson, S. A., Jr., Dallas, Tex.; $2,061.95, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; $7.50, Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing Co., Duncan, 
Okla.; $72, Honolulu Oil Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; $23.40, Houston Oil Co. of Texas, 
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Houston, Tex.; $31.65, Hughes Tool co., 
Houston, Tex.; $1,667.10, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Houston, Tex.; $16.20, Husky Re- 
fining Co., Cody, Wyo.; $7.50, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, III.; $60.30, Interstate 
Oil Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla.; $11.25, Johns 
Manville Co., New York, N. V.; $12, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; $9, 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
$11.75, Kanotex Refining Co., The, Arkansas 
City, Kan.; $15, Kellogg Co., M. W., The, New 
York, N. V.; $25.20, Kewanee Oil Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; $21.60, Lane-Wells Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; $9, Leonard Refineries, Inc., 
Alma, Mich.; $75, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark.; $19.50, Lone Star Producing Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.; $11.25, Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion Co., The, Houma, La.; $7.50, McKee & 
Co., Arthur G., Cleveland, Ohio; $7.50, Ma- 
rine Transport Lines, Inc., New York, N. V.; 
$30, National Supply Co., The, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; $7.50, National Tank Co., Tulsa, Okla.; 
$45, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$382.20, Ohio Oil Co., The, Findlay, Ohio; 
$7.50, Pacific Western Oil Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; $7.50, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., Chicago, III.; $7.50, Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; $25.20, Pen- 
zoil Co., The, Oil City, Pa.; $722.25, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; $19.80, 
Placid Oil Co., Dallas, Tex.; $30, Plantation 
Pipe Line Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $536.10, Pure Oil 
Co., The, Chicago, III.; $12.38, Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa.; $7.50, Reed 
Roller Bit Co., Houston, Tex.; $15, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio.; $187.50, Rich- 
field Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.; $7.50, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$9, Saltmount Oil Co., Denver, Colo.; $48.60, 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware, New York, 
N. V.; $16.50, Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; $1,670.10, Shell Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y.; $51.84, Signal Oil & Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; $1,074.30, Sinclair O11 Corp., 
New York, N. X.; $241.20, Skelly Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; $7.50, Smith Corp., A. O., New 
York, N. X.; $2,206.20, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., New York, N. V.; $8.25, Southern 
Minerals Corp., Corpus Christi, Tex.; $50.40, 
South Penn Oil Co., Bradford, Pa.; $12, 
Spang-Chalfant Division, National Suppiy 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; $1,676.40, Standard Oil 
Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif.; 
$2,184, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, 
III.; $50.40, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), 
Louisville, Ky.; $198.30, Standard Oil Co, 
(New Jersey), New York, N. Y.; $409.50, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio; 
$802.20, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; $15, 
Sundry Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; $30.60, Tay- 
lor Refining Co., Taylor, Tex.; $1,936.36, 
Texas Co., The, New York, N. v.; $7.50, Texas 
Gulf Producing Co., Houston, Tex.; $9, Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
$247.50, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; $450, Union Oil Co. of 
Calif., Los Angeles, Calif.; $64.80, Union Pro- 
ducing Co., Shreveport, La.; $15, Union Sul- 
phur Co., Inc., The, New York, N. V.; $37.50, 
Union Tank Car Co., Chicago, III.; $7.50, 
United Refining Co., Warren, Pa.; $7.50, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Chicago, III.; $22.80, 
Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; $7.50, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J.; $7.50, Wyatt Metal & Boiler 
Works, Dallas, Tex.; $12, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Note: The 
above schedule sets forth the names and 
addresses of each company which has con- 
tributed a total amount of $500 to the in- 
stitute's general fund even though the con- 
tribution was not made solely for legisla- 
tive purposes. The amounts of contribu- 
tions set forth in the above list represents 
1.5 percent of the total contribution made 
by each such company, such percent being 
the percent used in computing the amounts 
shown in items D (1) and D (4) of this 
report, 
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E. (2) $5,275; (5) $3,500; (6) $222; (Ga) 
$1,218; (9) $10,215; (10) $40,446; (11) $50,661, 
The listing of items set forth in response to 
item E (16) is not to be construed as an ad- 
mission that the activities or expenditures to 
which such items relate, or any of them, 
were for the purposes designated in subpara- 
graph (a) or (b) of section 307 of the act 
or otherwise within the purview of the act. 
The activities listed are those which relate in 
any way to Federal legislation without re- 
gard to whether the purpose of the activity 
was to influence, directly or indirectly, Fed- 
eral legislation and without regard to 
whether the activity might otherwise be out- 
side the scope of the act. Included in the list 
of expenditures is an allowable portion of the 
salary of Baird H. Markham, acting president, 
American Petroleum Institute, during the 
period January 1-April 30, 1950, and director, 
American petroleum industries committee, 
American Petroleum Institute. Such alloca- 
tion has been made on the basis set forth in 
the report filed by Mr. Markham. There is 
also included in such listing the entire sal- 
aries and expenses of Mr. Joseph L. Dwyer, 
Washington representative of the institute, 
and Mr. John E. Kane, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American petroleum indus- 
tries committee of the institute, even though, 
as set forth in the reports filed under the act 
by such individuals, their duties include 
many matters other than those related to 
legislation. There is also included in the ex- 
penditures listed the portion of the over- 
head of the Washington offices of the insti- 
tute (rent, supplies, utilities, stenographic, 
etc.) deemed reasonably allocable to the ac- 
tivities of Messrs. Dwyer and Kane. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. T., 
unincorporated non-profit trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
while organization exists. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those effect- 
ing the pulpwood industry, its properties, 
operations and practices. 

C. (3) Mimeographed bulletins to mem- 
bershi 


p. 

D. (8) $3,049.54; (9) $3,049.54; (13) no. 

E. (10) $3,049.54; (11) $3,049.54. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C., retail trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested in 
all legislation and legislative proposals affect- 
ing the retail industry, including the in- 
dustry's relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its suppliers, with its employees 
and with its customers. Specifically at this 
time: Taxation—general revisions, no spe- 
cific bills; excess-profits taxation, H. R. 9827. 
Hoover Commission recommendations—gen- 
eral principles. Postal rates—H. R. 2945, S. 
1103, postal rate increases. Social security 
Social security amendments, H. R. 6000; 
health insurance, S. 5, S. 1679; temporary 
disability insurance, H. R. 2893; unemploy- 
ment compensation, H. R. 8059. Labor—Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 29 United States Code 
201-219; National Labor Relations Act 49 
Statute 449; Fair Employment Practices Act 
bills, S. 1728, H. R. 4453. Trade practices, 
consumer protection, labeling—Cotton label- 
ing bill, S. 124; fiber labeling bill, S. 273; fur 
labeling bill, H. R. 5187; flammable fabrics 
bill, S. 403; Wool Labeling Act, 15 United 
States Code, 68 et seq. Economic controls— 
Defense production Act of 1950, H. R. 9176, 
Public Law 774. Defense legislation—gen- 


erally. 
D. (1) $33,944.99; (7) $33,944.99; (8) 
$89,694.94; (9) $123,639.93; (13) Tes. 


$6,063.53, Allied Stores, Corp., New York, N. 
Y.; $1,250, B. Altman & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
$3,150, Associated Dry Goods Corp. of New 
York; New York, N. Y.; $1,000, L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; $600, Broadway De- 
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partment Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$1,250, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, II.; 
$1,000; The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Min.; 
$1,300, Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; $847.50, The Emporium Capwell Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; $7,214.96, Federated 
Department Stores, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
$4,950, Gimbel Bros., Inc., New York, N. T.; 
$5,550, W. T. Grant Co., New York, N. T.; 
$1,000, The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C; 
$963.15, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$3,000, The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
$570, Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, Mad.: 
$10,000, the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
$2,124.95, Lerner Stores Corp., New York, N. 
T.; $13,532.36, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. T.; $3,600, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, II.; $836.96, Meier & Frank Co., 
Portland, Oreg.; $2,013, Melville Shoe Corp., 
New York, N. T.; $2,137.15, National Dept. 
Stores Corp., New York, N. V.; $5,000, J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., New York, N. T.; $1,150, 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; $10,000, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago, II.; $2,500, Spiegel, Inc., 
Chicago, II.; $600, Stern Bros., New York, 
N. T.; $750, Stix Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: $1,631.33, Western Auto Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 810,000, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. (2) $2,625; (7° $319.03; (9) $2,944.03; 
(10) $10,556.55; (11) $10,500.58. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) See proceedings. 

C. (3) (a) Proceedings; (b] 1.000; (e) No- 
vember 1, 1950; (d) printed by Wilson Epes 
Printing Co. 


D. (1) $1,484.23; (7) $1,484.23; (8) 
$4,297.35; (9) $5,781.58; (13) No. 
E. (1) 6250; (2) $250; (4) $290.29; (5) 


$491; (6) $102.50; (7) $350.44; (9) $1,484.23; 
(10) $4,297.35; (11) $5,781.58. 

A. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York 18, 
N. T.; a membership organization with re- 
search and education program. 

C. (1) Legislative interests at any one 
time depend upon legislation introcuced or 
general hearings held on tariff or related 
subjects. Hence, such interests are contin- 
uing in general. 

C. (2) House Joint Resolution 236 and 
H. R. 8304 were the two specific bills in 
which the league had an interest during the 
fourth quarter. Neither was, however, acti- 
vated in any way. 

C. (3) League has not issued or caused to 
be issued such publications during the 
fourth quarter. 

D. (1) $13,600; (6) $3,826.30; of this 
amount, $3,543 comprises sale of dinner 
tickets and registration fees for our annual 
meeting October 26, 1950, and $183.34 rep- 
resents repaid pro rata share luncheon ex- 
penses from board members; (7) $17,426.34; 
(8) $36,375; (9) $53,801.34. 

E. (2) $8,765.16; (4) $1,442.93; (5) $2,029.37; 
(6) $226.32; (7) $183.42; (8) $5,911.06; (9) 
$18,558.26; (10) $37,133.74; (11) $56,547.25. 

A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 424 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (for nature of business, see im- 
mediately below). 

B. To gather, compile, and disseminate 
data, relating to imports and international 
trade; to promote legislation that will en- 
hance and protect employment in domestic 
industry by preventing unfair wage compe- 
tition from abroad, and to oppose legisla- 
tion that will have the opposite effect. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Only general legislative interests; 
tariff and foreign trade. 

D. (1) $4,080; (7) $4,080; (8) $12,356.53; 
(9) $16,436.53; (13) yes; (14) $600, Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers’ Association, 12 South Twelfth 
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Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; $600, National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, box 752, 
East Liverpool, Ohio; $600, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, 200 Rainie Building, 
Toledo 4, Ohio; total, $1,800. $2,100, seven 
organizations paying $100 each per month 
(see second quarterly report); $180, one or- 
ganization paying $60 per month (Septem- 
ber, October, and November remittals; this 
organization listed in second quarterly re- 
port); $4,080, total income from dues-paying 
members, fourth quarter, 1950 (as shown 
item 7, under “D. Receipts of report). 

E. (2) $3,913.69; (5) $135; (6) $58.46; (7) 
$28.95; (8) $58.54; (9) $4,194.64; (10) 
$13,216.97; (11) $17,411.61; (15) $4,194.64. 

A. Paul A. Amundsen, the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities, 912 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., secretary- 
treasurer. 

B. The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, 912 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nature of business: development 
of State and municipal ports of United 
States. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Legislation involving submerged 
lands, shipping, Panama Canal tolls, foreign 
-trade zones, river and harbor developments, 


ete. 
(7) $900; (8) $1,800; (9) 


D. (5) $900; 
$2,700; (13) no. 

A. Paul A. Amundsen, the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities, 912 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., secretary- 
treasurer. 

B. The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, 912 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nature of business: development 
of State and municipal ports of United 
States. ; 

C. (1) Continuous. | 

C. (2) Legislation involving submerged 
lands, shipping, Panama Canal tolls, foreign 
trade zones, river and harbor development, 


eto. 
(7) $900; (8) $2,700; (9) 


D. (5) $900; 
$3,600; (13) no. 

A. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex.; Burlington Rock Island Rail- 
road Co., Houston, Tex.; The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe Railway Co., Galveston, Tex.; the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; International-Great Northern 
Railroad, Houston, Tex.; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas of Texas, Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co., Amaril- 
lo, Tex.; Paris and Mount Pleasant Railroad 
Co., Paris, Tex.; Quanah, Acme & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Quanah, Tex.; St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Oo., Houston, Tex.; Texas South-East- 
ern Railroad Co., Diboll, Tex.; the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex.; the Texas 
Mexican Railway Co., Laredo, Tex.; the Union 
Terminal Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wichita Falls & 
Southern Railroad Co,, Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
5 Wichita Valley Railway Co,, Fort Worth, 

ex. 

C. (1) Through year 1950. 

C. (2) Generally, legislation affecting Texas 
railroads. Specifically, St. Lawrence seaway 
(S. Res. 99, H. J. Res. 61); rivers, harbors, 
and flood control (H. R. 5472), appropria- 
tions (H. R. 7786), transportation investiga- 
tion (S. Res. 50); operating rules bill (H. R. 
378 and S. 238); ICC jurisdiction over mo- 
tor carriers (H. R. 5237); railway mail bill, 
(S. 1596); postal rate increases (H. R. 2945); 
union shop (H. R. 7789 and S, 3295); Kilday 
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motor carrier bill (H. R. 7786); separation or 
air-mail subsidies (H. R. 2908); Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation (H. R. 4978 and S. 211); 
Panama Canal tolls investigation (H. Res. 
44); excise tax cut before Ways and Means 
Committee; venue bill (H. R. 7550); basing 
point (S. 1008). 

E. (2) $8,000; (7) $913.76; (9) $3,913.76; 
(10) $14,030.90; (11) $17,944.66. 

A. T. Peter Ansberry,’ 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Chambers of Commerce of Panama and 
Colon. 

©. (1) 1 year. 

C. (2) The firm with which registrant is 
associated has been retained to represent the 
Chamber of Commerce of Panama and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Colon in the pro- 
tection of their commercial interests in mat- 
ters before the United States Congress and 
United States Government departments, 
This undertaking will include, if necessary, 
advising and assisting them in supporting or 
opposing legislation affecting those interests 
by all proper and legitimate means. Regis- 
trant does not believe that any of his ac- 
tivities including those named herein fall 
within the terms “attempting to influence 
the passage or defeat of any legislation” as 
used in the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. This registration is being filed because 
of the uncertain in tation of that act. 

D. (5) $10,751.22; (7) $10,751.22; (9) $10,- 
751.22. 

E. (7) $751.22; (9) $751.22; (11) $751.22. 

A. Richard H. Anthony, secretary, the 
American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (1) Legislative interests at any one 
time depend upon legislation introduced or 
general hearings held on tariff or related 
subjects. Hence such interests are con- 
tinuing in general. 

C. (2) House Joint Resolution 236 and 
H. R. 8304 were the two specific bills in 
which the league had an interest during the 
fourth quarter. Neither was, however, acti- 
vated in any way. 

C. (3) Do not issue publications person- 
ally. 

D. (5) $3,125; (7) $3,125; (8) $9,375; (9) 
. 

(7) $177.72 (reimbursed); (9) $177.72; 
6400 $332.78; (11) $510.50. 

A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. I.; construction ma- 
terials. 

C. (1) During present session of Congress. 

C. (2) Tax legislation, labor legislation, 
,amendments to the Clayton Act, merchant 
marine bill, price basing-point bill. 

D. (5) $833.33; (6) $958; (7) $1,791.33; 
(8) $5,373.99; (9) $7,165.32. 

E. (8) $958; (9) $958; (19) $2,874; (11) 
$3,832. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; attorneys. 

B. The Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 
Hudson Street, New York, N. . 

C. (1) Western Union as the principal tele- 
graph system of the country will continue to 
have matters involving legislative policy 
before Congress and the appropriate com- 
mittees thereof. It is therefore difficult to 
state a definite period. The company’s full- 
time representatives will doubtless require 
continuing legal counsel and analysis of a 
variety of legislative problems affecting the 
company’s operations. 

C. (2) Any legislation involving the com- 
pany’s operations, particularly measures re- 


š Filed for first, second, and third quarters, 
1950. 
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pealing the 25 percent excise tax on domestic 
telegraph messages. 

D. (5) $4,525.76; (7) $4,525.76; (8) $12,- 
594.19; (9) $17,119.95. 

E. (7) $13.63; (9) $13.63; (10) $290.23; 
(11) $303.86. 

A. W. C. Arnold, Colman Building, Seattle, 
Wash., managing director, Alaska Salmon 
Industry, Inc., (see report of June 21, 1950). 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., Colman 
Building, Seattle, Wash. (see report of June 
21, 1950). 

D. (8) $2,638.53; (9) $2,638.53. 

Z. (10) $2,638.53; (11) $2,638.53. 

A. W. C. Arnold, Colman Building, Seattle, 
Wash., managing director, Alaska Salmon 
Industry, Inc. (see report of June 21, 1950). 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., Colman 
Building, Seattle, Wash, (see report of June 
21, 1950). 

D. (8) $2,638.53; (9) $2,638.53. 

E. (10) $2,638.53; (11) $2,638.53. 

A. Robert Ash, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Connecticut Association of Public 
Accountants, 15 Broadway, New Haven, Conn. 

C. (1) The registrant was employed only 
in connection with services with respect to 
H. R. 6000. Since this bill was passed during 
the third quarter, 1950, the employment of 
the registrant terminated. 

C. (2) (a) Federal social-security bill, (b) 
H. R. 6000. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000. 

E. (10) $39.54; (11) $39.54; (15) $39.54, 

A. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., trade association. 

C. (1) This association is continuously in- 
terested in all types of legislation affecting 
the construction industry. No funds are re- 
ceived or expended solely for the purpose of 
attempting to influence legislation. 

C. (2) The association does not believe 
that its activities fall within the provisions 
of the Lobbying Act. (See detailed state- 
ment of activities set forth in letter filed un- 
der date of January 3, 1947, and letter filed 
under date of February 24, 1949, both incor- 
porated herein by reference.) The associa- 
tion follows closely developments in the leg- 
islative field (including appearances before 
congressional committees) for the purpose of 
reporting the facts fully to its membership 
at frequent intervals. Mr. Burt L. Knowles 
of the association is assigned to follow legis- 
lative developments while Congress is in ses- 
sion, and it is estimated that possibly two- 
thirds of his time is devoted to this assign- 
ment, During the fourth quarter of 1950 it 
is estimated that $1,350 might be apportioned 
to this particular activity. It is estimated 
that expenses, other than Mr. Knowles’ sal- 
ary, based on the time of the staff employees 
required for the analysis and dissemination 
of the many types of legislation, existing ur 
proposed, on behalf of the membership in 
the fourth quarter would approximate 
$3,750. 

C. (3) A bulletin is sent to the membership 
by the association at intervals, setting forth 
pertinent developments in the construction 
field. This deals with all phases of its actiy- 
ities, including legislative reference. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C.; 
nature of business: the Association of 
American Railroads is an unincorporated, 
nonprofit organization composed of member 
railroad companies operating in the United 
States and Canada and in Mexico. It is a 
joint agency of its member railroads, and its 
activities cover a wide range having to do 
with such matters as research, operations, 
car service, traffic, public relations, account- 
ing, statistics, law, Federal legislation, etc., 
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insofar as they require joint handling in 
the interest of adequate and efficient rail- 
road service. See also appendix I filed with 
the report of the association for the first 
quarter of 1948. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) The association represents its full 
members with respect to all legislation af- 
fecting the railroad industry. In general, it 
opposes measures which are deemed to be 
against the interests of the railroads and 
against the public interest in a sound na- 
tional transportation system, and supports 
measures which are believed to be in the in- 
terests of the railroad industry and in the 
public interest in a sound national trans- 
portaion system. Besides the bills which 
may be supported or opposed by the associaa, 
tion, numerous other bills are considered, 
distributed within the industry, and studied, 
with respect to which the association may 
take no action by way of support or opposi- 
tion. The expenditures of the association 
in connection with its activities, including 
appearances at hearings before congres- 
sional committees and preparation therefor, 
with respect to bills falling in all three cate- 
gories, are included in the report of expendi- 
tures made herein. The association main- 
tained a continuing interest during the 
fourth quarter of 1950 in bills listed in 
C. (2) to the reports of the association for 
the first, second, and third quarters of 1950, 
which bills are incorporated in this rider by 
reference. In addition, the legislative activ- 
ities during the fourth quarter of 1950 in- 
cluded activities with respect to the follow- 
ing measures which were supported or which 
it is contemplated will be supported by the 
association: H. R. 9840, repeal of excise tax 
on furlough tickets; certain provisions of 
H. R. 9827, the excess-profits tax bill; and 
with respect to the following measures 
which were opposed or which it is contem- 
plated will be opposed: Certain provisions 
of H. R. 9827, the excess-profits tax bill. 
The legislative activities of the association 
during the fourth quarter of 1950 included 
activities also with respect to a number of 
measures which were neither supported nor 
opposed, as for example: S. 1439, S. 1992, 
H. R. 3283, H. R. 3853, H. R. 4075, H. R. 
4997, relating to industrial aceident preven- 
tion; H. R. 6351 and S. 4102, relating to 
transportation of mail; and H. R. 9798, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

D. (1) $51,942.40; (7) $51,942.40; (8) 
$217,882.44; (9) $269,824.84; (13) yes: $15,- 
216.25, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
Way. lines east of Albuquerque, coast lines, 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, III.: 
$3,886.06, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; $11,382.58, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Dayton & Union Railroad, Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Railway, Balti- 
more, Md.; $691.42, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $2,611.57, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Sullivan County Rail- 
road, Vermont Valley Railroad, Boston, 
Mass.; $2,047.35, Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, lines in Canada, Montreal, Quebec; 
$1,013.22, Central of Georgia Railway, Louis- 
ville & Wadley Railroad, Wadley Southern 
Railway, Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad, 
Savannah, Ga.; $1,186.27, Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey, Wharton & Northern 
Railroad, Jersey City, N. J.; $551.11, Central 
Railroad Co. of Pennsylvania, Jersey City, 
N. J.; $886.61, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad, Chicago, III.; $6,483.90, Chicago & 
North Western Railway, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, Chicago, 
III.; $6,886.54, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago, II.; $1,019.81, Chicago 
Great Western Railway, Chicago, III.; $511.54, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, 
Chicago, II.; $7,481.66, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
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St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, Chicago, II.: 
$5,882.16, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, Peoria Terminal Co., Chicago, III.; 
$530.32, Clinchfield Railroad, Erwin, Tenn.; 
$1,595.71, Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corp., 
Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway, New 
York, N. T.; $2,752.69, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, New York, N. T.; 
$2,056.61, Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, Denver, Colo.; $1,244.43, Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Iron Range Railway, Duluth, Minn; 
$1,321,15, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, 
Chicago, III.; $4,754.24, Erie Railroad, Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio; $818.14, Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, St. Augustine, Fla.; $551.63, Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
$6,623.74, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn.; $2,307.95, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, Mobile, Ala.; $7,869.77, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road, Chicago, III.; $1,250.38, Kansas City 
Southern Railway, Kansas City, Mo.; 
$2,200.57, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York, 
N. Y.; $1,683, Long Island Railroad, New 
York, N. X.; $541.39, Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo.; $5,651.56, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky.; 
$763.21, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Maine; $593.33, Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn.; $1,940.82, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, 
Wisconsin Central Railway, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; $2,172.96, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
Co. of Texas, Beaver, Meade & Engle- 
wood Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.; $5,623.42, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, Doniphan, Kensett & 
Searcy Railway, New Orleans & Lower Coast 
Railroad, Natchez & Southern Railway, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $1,110.19, Gulf Coast Lines: New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway, St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway, San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf Railroad, Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway, Houston, Tex.; 
$965.89, International-Great Northern Rail- 
road, St. Louis, Mo.; $1,012.84, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, including 
Western & Atlantic Railroad, Nashville, 
Tenn.; $24,188.13, New York Central Rail- 
road, New York, N. Y.; $4,047.86, New York 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, including 
Wheeling & Lake Erle Railway, Cleveland, 
Ohio; $4,619.83, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, New Haven, Conn.; 
$4,795.62, Norfolk & Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Va.; $4,679.09, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn.; $27,076, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa.; $3,501.40, Read- 
ing Co., Trenton-Princeton Traction Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; $707.91, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad, Richmond, 
Va.; $3,492.46, St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, St. Louis, Mo.; $1,890.64, St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, St. Louis, Mo.; 
$3,867.48, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, Nor- 
. folk, Va.; $16,946.69, Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; $9,235.94, Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C.; $782.50, Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; 
$523.97, Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; $2,011.31, Texas & 
Pacific Railway, Dallas, Tex.; $12,589.10, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr.; 
$743.03, Union Railroad (Pittsburgh), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; $947.93, Virginian Railway, Nor- 
folk, Va.; $2,959.07, Wabash Railroad, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $1,237.65, Western Maryland Rail- 
way, Baltimore, Md.; $1,286.10, Western Pa- 
cific Railroad, San Francisco, Calif.; $256,- 
803.70 (1) Total for roads contributing $500 
or more for legislative activities. $13,021.14 
(2) Total for roads contributing less than 
$500 for legislative activities; grand total 
$269,824.84, 

Nore.—The percentage of total receipts of 
the AAR during the year of 1950, used for 
legislative activities, was 3.952125 percent. 
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Contributions of individual railroads used 
for legislative activities were calculated by 
application of this percentage to their total 
contributions for all purposes during this 
period. Where such contributions exceed 
$500, amounts are shown for individual rail- 
Toads and the total is shown in item (1). 
Where such contributions do not exceed 
$500, no individual amounts are shown but 
the total is shown in item (2). 

E. (2) $33.792.39; (3) $9,500; (5) $5,118.24; 
(6) $443.55; (7) $372.40; (8) $2,715.82; (9) 
$51,942.40; (10) $217,882.44; (11) $269,824.84, 
Expenditures listed in items E. (2), E. 
(5), E. (6), E. (7), and E. (8), were 
allocated or assigned to legislative activi- 
ties in accordance with the methods and 
bases described in appendix I attached to 
the report of the association for the first 
quarter of 1948, which is incorporated 
by reference as appendix I hereof. There 
is included under item E. (8) an allo- 
cated part of the cost of printing procedings 
of the Shippers Advisory Boards and What’s 
New, a monthly supplement to the Public 
Relations Manual, and of the payments 
made by the association to E. Hofer & Sons, 
Portland, Oreg., for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of newspaper items relating to 
railroads. In these instances the allocations 
are made on the basis of the proportion of 
the space or of the items devoted to legisla- 
tive matters: For the fourth quarter of 
1950, the allocated expenditures for legisla- 
tive activities for the printing of the pro- 
ceedings of Shippers Advisory Boards was 
8165.62, for the printing of What’s New, 
$290.67, and for the newspaper items pre- 
ie and distributed by E. Hofer & Sons, 

A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. V.; trade as- 
sociation, 

B. The registrant is an unincorporated as- 
sociation, For a statement as to the nature 
of its business, reference is hereby made to 
paragraph 2 of registrant’s registration 
statement on Form B, which paragraph is 
hereby made a part hereof. 

C. (1) and (2) For a statement as to the 
interests of the registrant, reference is here- 
by made to paragraph 2 of the registrant's 
registration statement on Form B, which 
paragraph is hereby made a part hereof. 

O. (3) The registrant did not cause any 
article or editorial to be published during 
the quarter for which this report is filed. 
For a statement with respect to publications 
caused to be issued by any officer of the reg- 
istrant, reference is hereby made to the re- 
port being currently filed by George W. Mor- 
gan, its president, and such report is hereby 
made a part hereof. 

D. No money has been received by the reg- 
istrant for activities in furtherance of any 
object necessitating registration under Pub- 
lic Law 601. 

E. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is filed, no expenditure has been made 
by or on behalf of the registrant to any per- 
son for any amount or value in furtherance 
of any object necessitating registration, ex- 
cept that registrant has paid salaries to and 
expenses of George W. Morgan, its presi- 
dent, and Joseph H. Ball, its vice president. 
For the extent, if any, to which salaries and 
expenditures have been applied to activities 
in furtherance of any object necessitating 
registration, reference is hereby made to the 
reports being currently filed by such officers 
and such reports are hereby made a part 
hereof. 

A. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. See the attached list of member com- 
panies.’ 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. Specific legislative inter- 
ests: Public Law 909 (H. R. 9827) relating 
to excess-profits taxes and H. R. 9802 relat- 
ing to the reactivation of the War Damage 
Corporation. 2 

C. (3) The association publishes the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Journal. Also issues re- 
leases to insurance trade press and to papers 
and periodicals of general circulation, such 
releases being mainly concerned with acci- 
dent-prevention problems. The association 
has issued no publications in connection 
with legislative interests. 

D. (1) $1,431.11; (7) $1,431.11; (8) $14,- 
302.31; (9) $15,733.43; (13) yes; (14) $921.64, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Framington 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn.; $783.74, Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y.; $1,217.74, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co., 690 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn.; $625.73, Maryland Casualty 
Co., Maryland Casualty Building, Baltimore, 
Md.; $833.14, Travelers Indemnity Co., 700 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn.; $869.58, Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., 700 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; $1,064.43, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., Calvert and Redwood 
Streets, Baltimore, Md.; total, $6,316. 

E. (4) $11.50; (5) $120.02; (6) $24.05; (7) 
841.01; (8) $129.92; (9) $1,431.11; (10) $14,- 
302.31: (11) $15,733.42; (15) all. 

A. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners,? 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va.; trade 
association. 

C. Legislative interests terminated July 1, 
1950. May be resumed after January 1, 1951. 

D. (1) $1,265; (7) $1,265; (8) $6,970; (9) 
$8,235; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,058.98; (5) $85.23; (6) $48.71; 
(9) $1,192.92; (10) $2,978.18; (11) $4,170.10; 
(15) $1,192.92. 

A. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
July 1, 1950. May be resumed after January 
1, 1951. 

D. (8) $8,230; (9) $8,230; (13) no. 

E. (10) $4,171.10; (11) $4,171.10, 

A. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. See 
report filed for first quarter of 1950 and 
documents therein referred to. 

(C). (1) This association is interested in 
any and all Federal legislative proposals 
which do or may affect the western railroads. 
It may or may not engage in activity in con- 
nection therewith but desires to be in a 
position to do so and it expects to report its 
expenditures and otherwise comply with the 
law in the event it engages in such activity. 
Its legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. ‘ 

C. (2) During the fourth quarter of 1950 
this association did not engage in any activ- 
ity concerning Federal legislation which is 
subject to the regulation of Lobbying Act. 

C. (3) During the fourth quarter of 1950 
this association did not issue or cause to be 
issued any publication dealing with Federal 
legislative matters. 

D. (8) $725.30; (9) $725.30; (13) no. 

E. (10) $725.30; (11) $725.30. 

A. Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 537 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; political 
action. 


D. (1) $12,304.70; (2) $26,643.00; (4) 
$442.20; (5) $190.00; (6) $125.00; (7) 
$39,704.90; (8) $87,510.00; (9) $127,215.50; 


(18) yes; (14) List of contributors of $500 
and over, made to AUC, October through De- 
cember: Mr, Edward B. Burling, 701 Union 
Trust Building, Washington 5, D. C., $500; 
Mr. W. R. Coe, Chrysler Building, New York, 
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N. Y., $1,000; Mr. E. DeGolyer, Continental 
Building, Dallas, Tex., $500; Dr. and Mrs. 
James H. Lockhart, Jr., Temple Hill, Geneseo, 
N. Y., $500; Mr. Hugh Moore, Twenty-fourth 
Street and Dixie Avenue, Easton, Pa., $1,000; 
Mr. William M. Whitten, 2309 MacDonough 
Road, Wilmington, Del., $500; Mr. Craig 
Moore, Twenty-fourth Street and Dixie Ave- 
nue, Easton, Pa., $1,000; Mr. Hugh Moore, Jr., 
Twenty-fourth Street and Dixie Avenue, 
Easton, Pa., $1,000; Hon, Will L. Clayton, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex., 
$4,000; Mrs. Susan V. Clayton, 5300 Carolina, 
Houston 4, Tex., $4,000; Mrs. Ellen St. John 
Garwood, 2213 Windsor Road, Austin, Tex., 
$4,000; Mr. Edgar E. Rand, 1509 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $500; Mrs. Francis J. 
Allen, Kakhum Woods, Greenwich, Conn., 
$1,000; Mrs. Bernice Moore, Twenty-fourth 
Street and Dixie Avenue, Easton, Pa., $1,000; 
Hon. Owen J. Roberts, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1,000, 

E. (2) $19,683.25; (4) $4,472.99; (5) $822.83; 
(6) $1,521.99; (7) $2,866.74; (8) $973.86; (9) 
$30,341.66; (10) $86,324.17; (11) $116,665.83, 

A. Awalt, Clark & Sparks, a law partner- 
ship, consisting of the following partners: 
F. G. Awalt, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., Raymond 
Sparks, and W. V. T. Justis, 822 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


B. National Association of Electric Com- 


panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the filing of this report is not to 
be taken as an admission that the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbring Act is applicable; 
nature of business; the National Association 
of Electric Companies is a trade association 
whose members are 100 operating electric 
companies; the preamble of its articles of as- 
sociation describe the functions to be en- 
gaged in by the association as follows: “In 
order to further the interests of the electric 
utility companies that are members of this 
association and their investors, employees, 
and customers; to maintain the integrity and 
credit of the industry; to present to the pub- 
lic the essential facts about the industry to 
the end that there may be a better under- 
standing between the utility companies and 
the public and a better appreciation of util- 
ity progress, achievements, and problems; to 
coordinate regional activities among member 
companies; to furnish member companies 
information, reports, and statements con- 
cerning various phases of electric utility op- 
erations and developments; to further co- 
operation with all agencies and organizations 
interested in the supply and purchase of elec- 
tric ligh: and power; to furnish such agencies 
and organizations with information, reports, 
and statements concerning member com- 
panies and the electric utility industry; to 
present the facts to the public concerning 
the public benefits resulting from the opera- 
tion of electric utility companies by busi- 
nessmen under governmental regulations 
and, generally, to engage in those practices 
recognized as being legal and proper to 
further said ends, certain electric utility com- 
panies do hereby establish a national asso- 
ciation which shall be adequately qualified 
and empowered to act in every lawful way 
when concert of policy and action would be 
helpful.” Thus, the association functions for 
the following principal purposes: (1) To 
keep member companies informed of Wash- 
ington developments affecting them as op- 
erating businesses, including information 
and analyses of governmental hearings, or- 
ders, and regulations, both legislative and 
administrative. (2) To keep the public, in- 
cluding employees, consumers, and investors, 


informed concerning the accomplishments orf 


the industry, its achievements in serving the 
public, and the plans of this industry for the 
future. (3) To furnish, and aid in furnish- 
ing, technical information to the instru- 
ments of government and to provide a read- 
ily available contact between Government 
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and the industry. (4) To provide the mem- 
bers of the association with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas on 
problems of mutual concern and interest in 
order to better serve the public. (5) To act 
for the member companies in matters of 
common and national concern, 

C. (1) The life of the association is of 
indefinite duration. 

C. (2) One of the purposes of the National 
Association of Electric Companies as set forth 
in previous registrations and reports filed 
pursuant to title 3 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 is to provide its mem- 
bers with a medium through which they can 
develop and exchange ideas and take ap- 
propriate action on problems of mutual con- 
cern and interest, including matters involv- 
ing legislation. The association, therefore, 
and the registrant are generally interested in 
all developments in and of Federal legisla- 
tion that might affect the association and its 
members as going electric utilities, including, 
but not limited to the following bills and 
statutes and amendments thereto: S. 3376, a 
bill to provide for the organization of in- 
terstate water and power users’ associations 
for the purpose of entering into contracts for 
the repayment of the costs of water and 
power projects on interstate streams and 
for the ownership, operation, and main- 
tenance of such projects, and for other pur- 
poses; S. 3657, a bill to provide for the carry- 
ing out of certain of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government relating 
to the Department of the Interior; H. R. 
8920, a bill to reduce excise taxes, and for 
other purposes; H. R. 9827, a bill to provide 
revenue by imposing a corporate excess 
profits tax, and for other purposes; Internal 
Revenue Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 
Stat. 58); Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); 
Rural Electrification Act of 1986 (49 Stat. 
1363); Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 
45 Stat.); Flood Control Act 1944 (58 Stat. 
887); Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
287); for specific detail concerning the policy 
position of the association, see the document 
entitled “Opinions, Recommendations, and 
Answers to the Power Policies Questionnaire 
of the Staff of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, January 
1948," filed with the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
by the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies. A similar document was prepared in 
response to a request of the Chairman of the 
President’s Commission on Water Resources 
Development, dated March 2, 1950, requesting 
the association’s views on certain policy ques- 
tions and forwarded by the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies to the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

D. (5) This registrant received during the 
fourth quarter of 1950 the sum of $6,250 from 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies on account of retainer fee as general 
counsel of the association; also the sum of 
$83.57 in reimbursement of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

E. (2) and (5) There is no allocation by the 
registrant of these expenditures to any cli- 
ent and no client is charged for overhead. 
No additional persons are employed by the 
registront by reason of its duties as general 
counsel of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies; reimbursement is received 
for out-of-pocket expenses, such as long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, telegraph, travel ex- 
penses, and taxicab fares, or other expenses of 
a similar nature, these being $86.97. 

A. ' harles E. Babcock, chairman, national 
legislative committee of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of the United 
States of North America, Route 4, Box 73, 
Vienna, Va. (a patriotic beneficial fra- 
ternity). 

B. The National Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of the United 
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States of North America, 3025-3029 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Owing to the recess of the Con- 
gress, practically nothing during the Oc- 
tober-December 1950 quarter. H. R. 9490 
(S. 4037) Internal security Act. Senate Res- 
olution 366; same. 

C. (3) Literature distributed by the na- 
tional council. 

D. (5) $249.99; (7) $249.99; (8) $749.97; 
(9) $999.96; (13) no. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $32.97; (8) $1; (9) $36.97; 
(10 $207.23; (11) $244.20. 

A. C. Lloyd Bailey, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; educational-legis- 
lative work in Washington and among mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (a religious 
body) throughout the country. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (Nature of business same as listed 
above.) 

C. (1) An indefinite time; the organiza- 
tion is established on a permanent basis. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
to work where legislation is involved for the 
development of the United Nations into a 
world federation; the international control 
and reduction of armaments; recognition on 
the part of the United States Government of 
its responsibility for assuming its share of 
the burden for economic rehabilitation, de- 
velopment, and protection of recognized civil 
liberties. The following specific legislation 
has been supported: Economic aid to under- 
developed areas (pont 4); Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, resolution for world federa- 
tion; the Granger bill for moving agricultural 
surpluses (H. R. 9313); the CARE book bill; 
the Judd and Walter bills for equality in im- 
migration and naturalization; the McMahan 
plan (S. Con. Res. 94) for atomic peace; 
United States membership in the ITO; the 
reciprocal trade program; the bill to raise 
appropriations for UN specialized organiza- 
tions; the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund; the Federal Aid to Public Edu- 
cation. Opposition has been expressed to 
the continuation of selective service, to the 
enactment of universal military training or 
universal military service legislation, and the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

C. (3) (a) The Washington Letter, a 4- or 
8-page publication issued approximately once 
a month; (b)average of 10,000 each issue; 
(c) October 2, November 17; (d) Drake Press. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (8) 88.225; (9) 
$4,425; (13) no. 

E. (7) $356.85; (9) $356.85; (10) $743.74; 
(11) $1,100.59. 

A. Frazer A. Bailey, 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., president, National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the steamship 
industry, including: H. R. 8349, seamen de- 
ductions for welfare funds; H. R. 9681, S. 
4167, waiver of navigation and vessel inspec- 
tion laws; H. R. 9827, Excess Profits Tax Act 
of 1950; H. R. 9853, S. 4234, aid to Yugo- 
slavia; S. 3357, gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce; H. R. 5346, S. 2786, 
long-range bill, amend Merchant Marine Act, 
1936. 

D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (8) $11,250; (9) 
$15,000; (13) yes (employer). 

A. Mary Alice Baldinger? Washington rep- 
resentative, American Civil Liberties Union, 
4607 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
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C. (2) All legislation in any way affecting 
civil liberties. Among specific bills are: 
antilynching (S. 91, H. R. 4683); antipoll tax 
(S. 1727, H. R. 3199); omnibus civil rights 
(S. 1725, H. R. 4682); FEPC (S. 1728, H. R. 
4453); convention on genocide; bills for 
establishing fair procedure rules for congres- 
sional committees (S. Con. Res. 2, H. J. Res. 
20); home rule for the District of Columbia 
(S. 1572); the McCarran bill (S. 4037); sev- 
eral bills affecting immigration and naturali- 
zation; several bills affecting American In- 
dians. 

D. (5) $361.65; (7). $361.65; (8) $564.25; 
(9) $925.90. 

E. (5) $25.40; (6) $13.82; (8) $37.10; (9) 
$76.32; (10) $116.89; (11) $193.71. 

A. Mary Alice Baldinger, Washington rep- 
resentative, American Civil Liberties Union, 
4607 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (I) Indefinftely. e 

C. (2) All legislation in any way affecting 
civil liberties. Among specific bills are: anti- 
lynching (S. 91, H. R. 4683); antipoll tax (S. 
1727, H. R. 3199); omnibus civil rights (S. 
1725, H. R. 4682); FEPC (S. 1728, H. R. 4465); 
convention on genocide; bills for establishing 
fair procedure rules for congressional com- 
mittees (S. Con. Res. 2, H. J. Res. 20); home 
rule for the District of Columbia (S. 1572); 
the McCarran bill (S. 4037); several bills af- 
fecting immigration and naturalization; sev- 
eral bills affecting American Indians. 

D. (5) $125.80; (7) $125.80; (8) $925.90; 
(9) $1,051.70. 

E. (5) $10.70; (6) $22.46; (8) $14.15; (9) 
$47.31; (10) $193.71; (11) $241.02. 

A. H. M. Baldrige, United States Cane 
Sugar Refiners Association; 115 Pearl Street, 
New York, N. I., and American Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association, 115 Pearl Street, New York, N. X., 
and American Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) Any legislation that refers to sugar 
generally and the refining of raw cane sugar 
specifically. 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

D. (9) $24,000 annually. 

A. Joseph H. Ball, 1713 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. W. 

C. (1) The duration of registrant’s em- 
ployment is indefinite. 

C. (2) The registrant is employed as vice 
president of the above-named employer and 
is not employed to support or oppose any 
specific legislation. During the period for 
which this report is filed, the registrant did, 
however, support, advocate, or oppose H. R. 
483 and H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) The registrant did not cause any 
article or editorial to be published during the 
quarter for which this report is filed. 

D. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is made, the registrant received his 
salary and expenses from the association. 
The portion of the registrant's salary that 
may have been applicable to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating regis- 
tration under Public Law 601 is estimated to 
be less than $1,250. The portion of the 
registrant's expenses that may have been ap- 
plicable to activities in furtherance of any 
such object is estimated to be $19.60. 

E. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is made, the registrant has paid only an 
amount estimated to be $19.60 on account 
of that portion of his transportation, meals, 
and similar out-of-pocket expenditures as 
may have been applicable to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating regis- 
tration. 
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A. David E. Bamford? 730 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., 
Beach, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Food and drug legislation, H. R. 9158 
and H. R. 9466. 

C. (3) No publications. 

A. David E. Bamford, 730 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., 
Beach, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Food and drug legislation, H. R. 9158 
and H. R. 9466, Eighty- first Congress. 

C. (3) No publications. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Hartman Barber, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C.; legislative agent 
of organization listed below. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes (a railway labor organiza- 
tion), 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 1108, H. R. 2945, S. 3295, H. R. 
7789. These are bills in which we are inter- 
ested, but their listing should not be con- 
strued as confining our activities merely to 
them as this brotherhood is interested in 
all legislation affecting labor, especially rail- 
road labor. 

D. (5) $1,394.76. 

E. (All expenses paid by parent organiza- 
tion.) 

E. (15) $412.61. 

A. Harry S. Barger, National Union Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Economie Council, Inc. 

C. As stated in prior reports, this form 
does not fit my employment by National Eco- 
nomic Council, Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. I received only $666.66 a 
month salary for the fourth quarter, 1950, 
and was reimbursed the sum of $1,809 for 
petty expenses for that quarter. 

My services with the NEC terminated ef- 
fective January 1, 1951; hence this will be my 
last quarterly report under the Lobbying Act. 
It will be appreciated if you will note this on 
your records, and see to it that my registra- 
tion is cancelled effective January 1, 1951. 

A. James M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Kingsland 
Underwriters Group, Agency of Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Ltd. 

C. (1) December 31, 1952. 

C. (2) To provide for completion of pay- 
ments to Americans holding adjudicated 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission. 

A. James T. Barnes, executive secretary, 
Medical Society of North Carolina, Capital 
Club Building, Raleigh, N. C. 

B. Medical Society of the State of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.; professional mem- 
bership organization, 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) H. R. 3001, H. R. 4384, H. R. 4846, 
H. R. 4918, H. R. 5940, H. R. 6000, H. R. 6566, 
H. R. 6634, H. R. 6727, H. R. 6819, H. R. 9508, 
H. R. 9539, S. 1411, S. 1453, S. 1456, S. 1697, 
S. 1970, S. 2940, S. 4029. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,749.99 (regular salary received 
for performance of regular duties as execu- 
tive secretary, medical society of the State 
of North Carolina); (6) 88.19; (9) $11,758.18; 
(10) $5,290.96; (11) $7,049.14. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is 
the secretary-treasurer and director of re- 
search of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, a trade association whose mem- 
bers are 103 operating electric companies. 
Arthur R. Barnett, secretary-treasurer and 
research director of the National Association 
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of Electric Companies, is filing this form for 
the information of the Congress of the 
United States under title 3 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 but questions 
whether and to what extent that act applies 
to him. This form has been prepared with- 
out the benefit of official interpretations of 
that statute. The amount stated in item D 
of the form is the total salary registrant 
receives as secretary-treasurer and research 
director of the association in the perform- 
ance of all his duties as they arise in carrying 
out the purposes and activities of the asso- 
ciation (see appended statement, p. 4). 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the National Association of 
Electric Companies is a trade association 
whose members are 103 operating electric 
companies. The preamble of its articles of 
association describe the functions to be en- 
gaged in by the association as follows: In 
order to further the interests of the electric 
utility companies that are members of this 
association and their investors, employees, 
and customers; to maintain the integrity 
and credit of the industry; to present to the 
public the essential facts about the industry 
to the end that there may be a better under- 
standing between the utility companies and 
the public and a better appreciation of 
utility progress, achievements, and problems; 
to coordinate regional activities among mem- 
ber companies; to furnish member com- 
panies information, reports, and statements 
concerning various phases of electric utility 
operations and developments; to further co- 
operation with all agencies and organizations 
interested in the supply and purchase of 
electric light and power; to furnish such 
agencies and organizations with information, 
reports, and statements concerning member 
companies and the electric utility industry; 
to present the facts to the public concerning 
the public benefits resulting from the opera- 
tion of electric utility companies by busi- 
nessmen under governmental regulations 
and, generally, to engage in those practices 
recognized as being legal and proper to fur- 
ther said ends, certain electric utility com- 
panies do hereby establish a national asso- 
ciation which shall be adequately qualified 
and empowered to act in every lawful way 
when concert of policy and action would be 
helpful. Thus the association functions for 
the following principal purposes: (1) To 
keep member companies informed of Wash- 
ington developments affecting them as oper- 
ating businesses, including information and 
analyses of governmental hearings, orders, 
and regulations, both legislative and admin- 
istrative; (2) to keep the public, including 
employees, consumers, and investors, in- 
formed concerning the accomplishments of 
the industry, its achievements in serving 
the public, and the plans of this industry 
for the future; (3) to furnish—and aid in 
furnishing—technical information to the 
instruments of Government and to provide 
a readily available contact between Govern- 
ment and the industry; (4) to provide the 
members of the association with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas on 
problems of mutual concern and interest in 
order to better serve the public; (5) to act 
for the member companies in matters of 
common and national concern. 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. 

C. (2) Registrant is secretary-treasurer 
and director of research of the National 
Association of Electric Companies. One of 
the purposes of this association, as set forth 
in previous registrations and reports filed 
pursuant to title 3 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can develop and exchange ideas and take 
appropriate action on problems of mutual 
concern and interest, including matters in- 
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volving legislation. The association, there- 
fore, is generally interested in all develop- 
ments in and of Federal legislation that 
might affect its members as going electric 
utilities, including, but not limited to, the 
following bills and statutes and amendments 
thereto: H. R. 9920, a bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 9827, a bill to provide revenue by im- 
posing a corporate excess-profits tax, and for 
other purposes; Internal Revenue Code, 53 
Stat. 1; TVA Act, 48 Stat. 58; Federal Power 
Act, 49 Stat. 803; Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936, 49 Stat. 1363; Reclamation Acts, 25 
Stat. through 45 Stat.; Flood Control Act 
1944, 58 Stat. 887. For specific details con- 
cerning the policy position of the National 
Association of Electric Companies, see the 
document entitled. Water Resources, Elec- 
tric Power, and National Policy,” prepared 
in response to an invitation of the Chairman 
of the President's Commission on Water Re- 
sources Policy, dated March 2, 1950, for a 
complete statement of the association's posi- 
tion on policy questions. Copies of this 
statement have heretofore been filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

A. A. K. Barta, 810 Eighteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary of the Ethanol 
Committee. 

B. The Ethanol Committee, 810 Eight- 
eenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills relating to use of alcohol in 
nonbeverage products. 

C. (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $65; (7) $55; (8) $1,299.18; (9) 
$1,364.18. 

E. (7) $65; (9) $65; (10) $1,299.18; (11) 
$1,364.18. 

A. A K. Barta, secretary-treasurer, 810 
Eighteenth Street, NW.; Washington, D. C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 810 Eight- 
eenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; a 
trade organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicines industry. Nothing specific. 

C. (3) (a) Legislative news bulletins, (b) 
approximately 500, (e) weekly, (d) mimeo- 


graphed. 

D. (5) $125; (7) $125; (8) $325; (9) 
$459; (3) no. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (10) $825; (11) 
$450. 


A. Frank E. Bass, executive secretary, 
Tennessee Education Assoctation, 321 Sev- 
enth Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Education Association (an 
organization affiliated with but not a part of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States), 321 Seventh Avenue North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty- 
first Congress relating to public education. 
Primary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 
7160. 

E. (7) $103.90 (reimbursed by the National 
Education Association of the United States) ; 
(9) $103.90; (10) 8616.64: (11) $720.54. 

A. J. A. Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America, CIO, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the in- 
terests of the membership of the union. 

D. (8) $219.40; (9) $219.40. 

E. (10) $219.40; (11) $219.40. 

A. C. Jasper Bell, Bryant Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

B. Anderson T. Herd, West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; S. A. Markel, c/o Markel Service, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. Rose Porter Carden and 
Geoige A. Carden, Jr., administrators of the 
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estate of George A. Carden, Sr., deceased, c/o 
O. M. Ruebhausen, 20 Exchange Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) This session of Congress. 

C. (2) Representing employers in connec- 
tion with certain claims of George A. Carden 
and Anderson T. Herd against the United 
States and seeking passage of bill similar to 
H. R. 4064 (8lst Cong., Ist sess.) 

C. (3) No publications issues. 

D. (8) $1,250; (9) 61.250. 

E. (10) $1,888.72; (11) $1,888.72. 

A. C. Jasper Bell, Bryant Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; attorney at law. 

B. Philippine-American Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) For this session of Congress. 

C. (2) A bill to amend further the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of April 1946, as 
amended: (a) H. R. 7600, introduced in the 
House of Representatives March 7, 1950, by 
Congressman Miller of California; (b) S. 3220, 
introduced in the Senate on March 8, 1950, 
by Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

D. (6) Expenses $1,081.17; salary $25,000; 
(7) $4,257.91; (8) $20,839.09; (13) yes. 

E. (7) €1,868.€9; (9) $1,368.69; (10) $4,257,- 
91: (11) $5,626.69; (12) $287.52; (14) 
$1,081.17; (15) 81,368.29. 

A. C. Jasper Bell, Bryant Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; attorney at law. 

B. Philippine-American Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Employment terminated at close of 
last session of Eighty-first Congress, De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

C. (2) A bill to amend further the Philip- 
pine-Rehabilitation Act of April 1946, as 
amended; (a) H. R. 7600, introduced in the 
House of Representatives March 7, 1950, by 
Congressman Miller of California; (b) S. 
£220, introduced in the Senate on March 8, 
1950, by Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

D. (7) Salary $25,009; $5,839.08 (see state- 
ments ateched to previous quarterly re- 
ports); (9) 280,389.08; (18) yes. 

E. (10) 5,329.08; (11) $5,339.08; (12) 
$287.52. ; 

A. Ernest H. Benson, national legislative 
representative, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C.; handle legislative mat- 
ters affecting my organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich,; 
railroad brotherhood. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 378 and S. 228 requiring rail- 
roads to install and maintain communica- 
tion systems to promote safety of employees 
and travelers; H. R. 7789 and S. 3295 to amend 
Railway Labor Act authorizing agreements 
for union shops, etc.; H. R. 5765 amending 
ICC Act with respect to carriers by conveyor 
belts, etc. All other legislation affecting rail- 
read workers and labor in general. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000. 

A. Herbert C. Berckes, secretary, Southern 
Pine Industry Committee, National Bank of 
Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, New Or- 
leans, La.; public relations and legislative 
work in behalf of industry. 

C. (1) Legislative activity will continue as 
long as our industry considers participation 
by this industry-wide organization necessary 
in the interest of the industry, the South, 
and the national economy. Future reports 
will therefore be furnished in accordance 
with provisions of the law. 

©. (2) FLSA—wage-hour law; Walsh- 
Healey Act; S. 1820 (Anderson bill) and all 
forestry legislation; Social Security Act; De- 
fense Production Act; labor legislation. 

C. (3) None during this quarter. 

D. (5) $975; (7) $975; (8) $1,500; (9) 
82,475. 
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E. (7) $1,096.09; (9) $1,096.09; (10) $1,- 
878.71; (11) $2,974.80. 

A. Wendell Berge, attorney at law, Posner, 
Berge, Fox & Arent, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue to 
October 19, 1951. 

O. (2) H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 

D. (8) $9:000; (9) £9,000. 

E. (6) $26.12; (7) $35; (8) $3.12; (9) $64.- 
24: (10) $262.91; (11) 632748; (15) all. 

A. Preston B. Bergin, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.: retail trade association. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; retail trade 
association. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals ar- 
fecting the retail industry, including the 
industry’s relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its suppliers, with its employees, 
and with its customers; specifically at this 
time: Taxation, general revisions—no specific 
bills; excess-nrofits taxation, H. R. 9827. 
Hoover Commission recommendations, gen- 
eral postal rates, H. R. 2945, S. 
1103, postal rate increases. Social security, 
social security amendments, H. R. 6000; 
health insurance, S. 5. S. 1679; temporary dis- 
ability insurance, H. R. 2893; unemployment 
compensation, H. R. 8059.* Labor, Fair Labor 
Stendards Act, 29 United States Code 201-219; 
National Lebor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449; 
Fair Employment Practices Act bills, S. 1728, 
H. R. 4453. Trade practices, consumer pro- 
tection, labeling, cotton labeling bill, S. 124; 
fiber labelling bill, S. 273; fur labeling bin, 
H. R. 5187; flammable fabrics bill, S. 403; 
Wool Labeling Act, 15 United States Code 68 
et seq. Economic controls, Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, H. R. 9176, Public Law 774; 
defense legislation, generally. 

D. (5) $625; (7) $625; (8) $1,875; (9) $2,- 
500; (13) from employer ves —salary. 

E. (7) 612.80; (9) $12.80; (10) $154.36; 
(11) $167.16. 

A. Charles A. Bethge, 511 South Paulina, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina, Chi- 
cago, III.; mail-order house. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Postal bills H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 

D. (6) $210.26; (7) $210.86; (8) $898.28; 
(9) $1,109.14; (18) yes; (14) contributions 
of $500 or more received during period of 
January 1, 1950, to September 30, 1950. 
(N. b.: These amounts are accumulated and 
include amounts also received and reported 
in previously quarterly reports for this year; 
8935.99. Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III.) 

E. (6) $44.19; (7) $166.67; (9) $210.86; 
(10) 8898.28; (11) $1,109.14. 

A. Charles A. Bethge, 511 South Paulina, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina, Chi- 
cago, III.; mail-order house. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Postal bills H. R. 2945 and S. 1108. 

D. (6) 6324.12; (7) 6324.12; (8) $1,109.14; 
(9) $1,483.26; (13) yes; (14) contributions 
of $500 or more received during period Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950. (N. b.: 
These amounts are accumulated and include 
amounts also received and reported in pre- 
vious quarterly reports for the year; $1,260.11, 
Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina, Chicago, III.) 

E. (6) $17.53; (7) $306.59; (9) $324.12; 
(10) $1,109.14; (11) $1,433.26. 

A. Joe Betts, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 
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C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legis- 
lation on the following matters has been sup- 
ported or opposed: Section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act; cotton, wheat, peanut, 
and rice quotas and allotments; commercial 
corn-producing areas; marketing quotas for 
cigar wrapper tobacco; foreign economic as- 
sistance; point 4 program; educational ex- 
change; trade policy with Communist coun- 
tries; customs regulations; brucellosis; Gov- 
ernment reorganization; taxation; postal 
rates; farm labor; rural housing; farm pro- 
gram; marketing facilities for perishables; 
production and subsistence loans; Farm Bu- 
reau-Extension Service relationships; Coop- 
erative Forest Management Act; Defense 
Production Act of 1950; International Trade 
Organization; antimerger (corporations). 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for additional informa- 
tion. 

D. (5) $1,650; (7) $1,650; (8) $4,125; (9) 
$5,775; (13) no. 

E. (7) $854.22; (9) $854.22; (10) $295.35; 
(11) $1,149.57. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y.; a partnership, 
all of whose members are attorneys and 
counselors at law. Paul H. Lacques, a mem- 
ber of this firm, has been registered con- 
tinuously. 

B. The firm represents companies engaged 
in the business of marine insurance and as 
members of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters; the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States; American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange; 
American Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Within the scope of 
their services as general counsel the firm 
has over many years kept these organiza- 
tions advised concerning legislative and ad- 
ministrative developments which might af- 
fect the conduct of their business of marine 
insurance. 

C. (2) General questions affecting the in- 
surance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks; reparations; subrogation: (a) 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936; (b) H. R. 6061 
and S. 2484, dealing with marine war risks; 
H. R. 6053, a private bill for relief based on 
subrogation. 

D. (5) $7,500; (9) $7,500. 

E. (6) $19.65; (7) $342.82; (9) $362.47; 
(10) $1,653.09; (11) $2,015.56; (15) $362.47. 

A. Robert J. Bishop, executive director, 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 537 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Temporary status until end of 
1950, 

C. (2) Passage of Atlantic Union Resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 57; H. Con, Res. 107-111). 

C. (3) None, except routine correspond- 
ence, 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $638.74; (7) $2,888.74; 
(8) $6,393.72; (9) $9,281.46. 

E. (7) $638.74; (9) $638.74; (10) $1,893.72; 
(11) $2,532.46, 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; manager, Republic Steel 
Corp. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Activities only on behalf of em- 
ployer. I do not consider that I come under 
the act. 

C. (2) Only insofar as legislation affects my 
employer. 

D. (5) $600; (8) $1,800; (9) 
$2,400; (13) no. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 
$2,000; (15) $500. 


(7) $600; 
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A. C. B. Blankenship, legislative director, 
CWA-CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America- 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the in- 
terests of the membership of this union. 

D. (5) $3,306.81; (7) 83,306.81: (8) 
$5,814.05; (9) $9,120.86. 

E. (2) $1,624.98; (6) $8.37; (7) $1,592.46; 
(8) $81; (9) $8,306.81; (10) 85,814.05; (11) 
$9,120.86, 

A. William Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton industry. 

D. (8) $3,741.93; (9) $3,741.93. 

E. (10) $1,290; (11) $1,290. 

A. Chester F. Bletch,? 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; field representative, 

B. Maryland ond Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Dairy legislation. 

C. (3) House organ, Market News. 

D. (5) $1,725; (7) $1,725; the salary under 
item 5 of “receipts” is my total salary and 
only a very small proportion of my time was 
spent in legislative work. No extra compen- 
sation is received for legislative work. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $12.40; (9) $15.40. 

A. Mr. Charles J. Bloch, 520 First National 
Bank Building, Macon, Ga, 

B. Attapulgus Clay Co. 

C. (1) (a) No services were performed dur- 
ing the quarter ending December 31, 1950, 
in connection with the subject matter of 
the original report; (b) there were no ex- 
penditures or receipts of any nature what- 
soever; (c) the services in connection with 
the report of May 5, 1950, supplemented by 
the quarterly reports of July 5, 1950, and 
October 7, 1950, are at an end. 

A. D. A. Bodary, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; national legislative 
representative and general representative; 
handle legislative matters and handle and 
progress grievances and other activities of 
my organization. 

B. Brotherhood Raiiway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 378 and S. 238 requiring rail- 
roads to install and maintain communica- 
tion systems to promote safety of employees 
and travelers. H. R. 7789 and S. 3295 amend- 
ing Railway Labor Act to authorize agree- 
ments for union shops, etc. H. R. 5785 to 
amend I. C. C. Act with respect to carriers 
by conveyor belts, etc. All other legislation 
affecting railroad employees and labor in 
general. Nore: 60 percent of my time spent 
in legislative work and 40 percent in gen- 
eral work other than legislation for benefit 
of carmen belonging to our brotherhood. 
Salary as noted under “receipts” covers com- 
bined legislative work and general work for 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 

D. (5) $1,983.33; (6) $1,170; (7) $3,153.33. 

A. Morton Bodfish, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Na- 
tion-wide trade association with membership 
of 3,700 savings and loan associations and co- 
operative banks, 

©. (1) Continuous, 
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C. (2) Support all legislation fe vorable to 
thrift and home ownership and particularly 
helpful to savings and loan associations and 
cooperative banks in carrying out their thrift 
and home financing objectives and oppose 
legislation detrimental to home ownership 
and these institutions. 

C. (3) (a) Article in Savings and Loan 
News, December 1950, entitled “A Look At the 
Year Ahead”; (b) quantity published, 12,000; 
(c) December 10, 1950; (d) Thrift Remsen 
Printers, Rockford, III. 

D. (5) $1,250; it is estimated that 25 per- 
cent of total salary of $5,000 is for legislative 
work; (7) $1,250; (9) $1,250. 

A. Maywood Boggs,* 825 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C., international representa- 
tive (represent labor organization). 

B. International Brotherhood of Boiler. 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, A. F. of L., New Brotherhood Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Kans. (a labor organiza- 
tion). 

©. (1) Indefinitely. Note: Legislative ac- 
tivities ordinarily are a minor part of my 
work. During the last quarter I estimate 
the time devoted to legislative activities to 
be one-third of the total, and expenditures 
are reported accordingly by the organization, 

O. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789. Amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act; Defense 
Production Act; all other legislation affect- 
ing labor generally. 

D. (5) $1,520.73; (7) $1,520.73; (8) $3,- 
426.50; (9) $4,947.23. 

A. John E. Bohannon, 75 Macon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C. (when in Washington, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.). 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) See second quarterly report hereto- 
fore filed. 

C. (2) See list second and third quarterly 
report heretofore filed and also include H. R. 
9827. 

D. (5) $3,500; (7) $8,500; (8) $13,600; (9) 
$17,000; (13) no. 

E. (5) $450; (6) 255.35; (7) $1,172.60; (8) 
$70; (9) $1,947.95; (10) $5,734.00; (11) $7, 
682.56. 

A. Daniel L. Boland, 1500 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; associate 
general counsel for trade association. 

B. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association, 

C. (1) Indefinitely, 

C. (2) I am interested in legislation that 
more or less specifically affects the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer industry. During the 
calendar quarter just ended I took no action 
whatever to which the provisions of the Fed. 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act apply. 

C. (3) I have issued no publication for the 
purpose of influencing the passage or defeat 
of any legislation proposed in either House 
of Congress. 

E. (10) $3.71; (11) $3.71. 

A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American Jewish Congress, Inc.; 15 East 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; chari- 
table and educational corporation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General: To oppose anti-Semitism 
and racism in all its forms, and to defend 
civil liberties incident thereto. Specific: 
(a) and (b) Genocide Convention ratifica- 
tion; denazification and democratization of 
Germany—Senate Resolution 260. 

D. (5) $125 (based on annual retainer for 
all legal services rendered, of which not 
over $500 per year is allocable to legislative 
activity); (7) $125; (8) $375; (9) $500. 

(38) 5 $7; (9) $7; (10) $67.69; (11) $74.69; 
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A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Fraser, Morris & Co., Inc., 119 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. T.; export - 
ers of food and gift parcels, and British- 
American Trading Corp., 437 Eleventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) No activity this quarter, probably 
will not continue beyond end of 1950. 

C. (2) General: Legislation affecting ex- 
port controls and tal subsidies in 
connection with shipment of relief and gift 
parcels abroad. Specific: None at present. 

C. (3) None in connection with these leg- 
islative interests. 

A. James L. Bossemeyer, 1424 K Street NW, 
Washington 5, D. C., executive vice president 
National Association of Travel Officials. This 
is a full-time, salaried position. The duties 
are to conduct a program to accomplish the 
objective outlined in paragraph B (below). 

B. National Association of Travel Officials, 
1424 K Street NW., Washington 5,D.C. This 
is a nonprofit organization, dedicated to the 
promotion, improvement and expansion of 
the travel business through the cooperative 
efforts of its members, comprising individ- 
uals, firms and associations engaged in the 
sale, promotion, and conduct of travel. 

C. (1) A continued interest will be main- 
tained in legislation affecting the welfare of 
the travel industry. 

C. (2) See attached set of resolutions‘ as 
passed at the annual convention held in 
Biloxi, Miss., November 12-15, 1950. All ex- 
cept resolutions 9, 11, 12, and 13 apply to 
matters that might require legislative ac- 
tivity. 

C. (3) No printed publications dealing 
with legislation have been issued. Occa- 
sional mimeographed bulletins have been 
sent to the membership (there are at this 
time, 381 members). 

C. (4) (a) Compensation paid by the 
month. (b) $833 per month, which covers 
all activities of the association of which leg- 
islation is only a part. (c) The period of 
employment is continuous. (d) No expenses 
are anticipated other than the portion of 
Mr. Bossemeyer's time devotec to legislation 
and the cost of special bulletins issued to 
members on this subject. 

D. (1) $8,974.06; (7) $8,974.06; (8) $5,800; 
(9) $14,774.06; (13) no. 

A. Carl E. Bostrom,? president, Chicago 
Board of Trade. 7 

B. Chicago Board of Trade. 

C. Inasmuch as my activities relative to 
legislation ceased with disposition of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, you should 
not expect to receive additional reports from 
me. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $1,122.71; (9) 
$1.122.71; (15) $1,122.71. 

A. Clarence J. Bourg, 510 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C.; keeping mem- 


action taken in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other agencies. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La.; Farmers and Manufacturers Beet 
Sugar Association, Saginaw, Mich. 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (3) Sugar Bulletin—bimonthly (Amer- 
ican Sugar Cane League); Sugar Beet Jour- 
nal—monthly (Farmers and Manufacturers 
Beet Sugar Association); both publications 
sent to entire membership. 

E. (8) $280.85. Above sum expended fn 
connection with legislation and other con- 
tacts with the Government, not exceeding 
one-fourth expended in connection with leg- 
islation such as taxicab fares and an occa- 
sional lunch when Congress ts tn session. 


$1,122.71; (11) 
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A. Benjamin Edward Bowden, room 313, 
Labor Building, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; acting legislative 
representative (temporary) American Train 
Dispatchers Association. 

B. American Train Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, 10 East Huron Street, Chicago, II. (a 
labor organization—railroad industry). 

C. (1) My service extended into 1951 be- 
cause the Eighty-first Congress remained in 
session until January 2, 1951. First quarter 
report for 1951 will be submitted. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting railroad la- 
bor, particularly H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, 
known as union security legislation. 

C. (3) No publication issued or caused to 
be issued as a result of my lobby activity. 

C. (4) Preliminary report filed on April 6, 
1950. 

D. (5) $640; (7) $640. 

E. (7) $496.72; (9) $496.72. ‘ 

A. R. B. Bowden, 608 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C.; trade-association work. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo.; trade association of the grain and feed 
trade, organized in 1896. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed business; no specific legislation in which 
we were interested in last quarter of 1950. 

C. (3) Newsletters are issued weekly to all 
members. 

A. H. B. Boyd, 1001 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: secretary and treasurer, United 
States Beet Sugar Association. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. (beet 
sugar trade association). 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 1948, 
and related legislation. 

D. (5) $4,500; (7) $4,500; (8) $13,500; (9) 
$18,000; (13) no. 

A. Ira P. Bradford, 1108 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; information service. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III.; petroleum 
business. 

C. My interest is solely in seeking infor- 
mation regarding all matters pertaining to 
the oil industry and reporting to my em- 
ployer. The undersigned has neither re- 
ceived nor expended any money during the 
calendar quarter October 1, 1950, through 
December 31, 1950, for purposes defined in 
section 307 (a) (b) of Public Law 610. My 
activities have consisted wholly of the main- 
tenance of an information service for my 
company. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) As long as registrant holds present 
office and legislation affecting interest of em- 
ploying organization is pending. 

C. (2) All legislation involving or in the 
direction of national prohibition, taxation of 
alcoholic beverages, etc. 

D. (8) $524.64; (9) $524.64; (13) no. 

E. (10) $524.64; (11) $524.64. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; director of 
traffic service, Aircraft Industries Association. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; National Trade Association of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting transpor- 
tation matters in which members of the as- 
sociation are interested. (b) Public Law 
881, S. 4067, H. R. 9503, H. R. 9480, of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 
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C. (3) None except bulletins descriptive of 
above bills sent to members. 

D. (13) No. Nothing received except sal- 
ary and expenses, no part of either having 
orn gan in connection with legislative in- 


men, Inc., 701 Blackstone Building, Harris- 
e Pa; seeking tax equality for independ- 
ent businessmen. 


B. Pennsylvania Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 701 Blackstone Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; seeking tax equality for independent 
businessmen. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Seeking general tax equality. In- 
terested in H. R. 5064 and H. R. 3905. 


C. (3) None. 
(7) $500; (8) $2,397; (9) 


D. (1) $500; 
$2,897. 

E. (3) $95.89; (4) $192.68; (5) $563.49; (6) 
$23.44; (9) $885.50; (10) $3,787.07; (11) 
$4,672.57. 

A. Charles L. Brecht, room 301, Bond 
Building, 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; labor union. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America and its affili- 
ated United Railroad Workers of America, 


C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All statutes and bills pertaining to 
ship construction, ship repair, railroads, and 
all statutes and bills to labor. 

C. (3) No publications are contemplated 
at this time. 

D. (5) $1,040; (6) $1,719; (8) $2,759; (9) 
$2,759; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,040; (5) $430; (6) 841: (7) $1,248; 
(9) $2,759; (11) $2,759; (15) $2,759. 

A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 

C. I am employed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with principal offices 
at 14 West Forty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. T. I am reporting as an individual regis- 
tered under section 308 of the Lobbying Act. 
My salary for the fourth quarter was $3,000. 
My business expenses all of which were reim- 
bursed by my employer, totaled $1,024.10, 
This sum was paid to various restaurants, 
hotels, taxicabs, and railroad companies for 
the purpose of traveling and attending meet- 
ings to discuss general conditions in Wash- 
ington of interest to business and industry. 
My principal responsibility in connection 
with legislation is to analyze and report on 
important legislative programs affecting in- 
dustry, which include proposals involving 
the national labor and tax policies, Pederal 
expenditures and subsidies, industrial mobi- 
lization, government controls over industry, 
government competition with private enter- 
prise, etc. I am reporting in this manner 
upon advice of counsel as set forth in the 
Memorandum and letter which accompanied 
the report filed with you on July 10, 1950. 

A. O. O. Bright, 1302 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; lumber. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
New Orleans, La. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the lumber 
manufacturing industry. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (8) $3,600; (9) 


E. (7) $52.50; (9) $52.50; (10) $149.62; 
(11) $202.12. 

A. Melvin H. Brightman, 1112 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; executive secretary. 

B. Dairy Industry Committee, 1112 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C.; information and 
promotional organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the dairy 
industry. 


? Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (3) A weekly news letter to members 
mentioning legislative items when occasion 
arises. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000. 

A. H. E. Brinckerhoff, 220 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. V.; executive secre- 
tary of American Pulpwood Association. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East Forty-second Street, New York, N. X.; 
unincorporated nonprofit trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during employment. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer, namely, those affecting the pulp- 
wood industry, its properties, operations, or 
practices. 

C. (3) None. 

D. (8) $1,714.79; 

E. (11) $824.79. 

A. Eugene W. Brockenbrough, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; presi- 
dent, Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils, Inc, 

B. Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; institute is trade association in 
edible fats and oils industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. See Form B filed May 
2, 1949. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns or affects fats and oils. See Form C's 
filed quarterly since May 2, 1949. No specific 
legislative interests and such information not 
required under the existing statute (see sec. 
308 (a)). 

C. (3) No publication, papers, periodicals, 
or magazines issued. 

D. (13) No. Registrant receives an an- 
nual salary as reported on Form B filed May 
2, 1949. The amount of this annual salary 
was increased $1,500 on July 11, 1950. Regis- 
trant engaged in no legislative activities dur- 
ing the period covered by this report and 
therefore no part of the salary paid to him 
can be attributed to legislative activities. 

E. (15) Not applicable. 

A. Milton E. Brooding, 101 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; food processing. 

B. California Packing Corp., 101 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif; food processing. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting food 
processing and related activities, including 
specifically: Antitrust penalties under Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts, H. R. 6679, H. R. 7827; 
drawback, H. R. 4612; food and drug exports, 
H. R. 562; food and drug codification, H. R. 
9158; food and drug multiple seizures, H. R. 
9466; legislation implementing United States- 
Mexican and United States-Costa Rican tuna 
treaties, H. R. 6204 and S. 2633; marketing 
agreements and orders, S. 1464; Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (H. R. 9176; S. 3936), 
Public Law 774; excess profits tax, H. R. 9827. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $4,000; (9) 
$4,500; (13) no. 

E. (6) $30; (7) $370; (9) $400; (10) $1,525; 
(11) $1,925; (15) $400. 

A. William M. Brooks, executive secretary, 
604 Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Uncertain. The nature of my em- 
ployment requires me to be interested in leg- 
islation affecting agriculture in general and 
the grain trade in particular. 


C. (2) During the period covered by this 
report I have been interested in pending leg- 
islation to amend the basic tax law. 

C. (8) I have issued or caused to be issued 
no publications in connection with the afore- 
mentioned legislative interests. 

D. (5) $5,503.68, 

E. (7) $10. 

A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1118 Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
pul ding, Cleveland, Ohio; a labor organi- 
zation. 


(9) $1,714.79; (13) no. 
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B. Same as (A) above. 

C. (1) Continuously. 

C. (2) We support or oppose legislation 
directly and indirectly affecting the interest 
of labor. 

C. (3) Our official publication is the Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal. It is issued 
monthly and occasionally discusses legis- 
lation. 

D. (1) $100,000 per month. 

E. (9) $5,039.51. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, Henry P. Schmidt, legisla- 
tive representative; room 301, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, (a railway labor organiza- 
tion), 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 1103, H. R. 2945, S. 3295. H. R. 
7789. These are bills in which we are in- 
terested but their listing should not be con- 
strued as confining our activities merely to 
them as this brotherhood is interested in all 
legislation affecting labor, especially rail- 
road labor. 

D. (5) $1386. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; a labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 3295, H. R. 7789, S. 1103, H. R. 
2945, and other legislation affecting labor, 
especially railway labor. 

D. (1) $4,636.92; 
$4,636.92; (13) no. 

E. (2) $2,940.40; (7) 
$4,636.92; (11) $4,636.92. 

A. C. R. Brown, room 411, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue, SW., Washington, 
D. C.; Railroad Brotherhood (labor union). 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; Railroad Brotherhood (labor union). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 2295 and H. R. 7789, to amend 
Railway Labor Act; S. 328 and H, R. 378, to 
amend section 25 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; generally interested in all legislation 
affecting labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (5) $1,800; (6) $981.14; (7) $2,781.14; 
(8) $4,763.88; (9) $7,545.02. 

A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorneys at law. Wendell Lund, a partner in 
this firm, performs no service under this ar- 
rangement, and does not participate in the 
fee. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC; H. R. 7786 (1951 
appropriations bill), H. R. 8472 (rivers and 
harbors bill), Internal Revenue Code (53 
Stat. 1), TVA Act (48 Stat. 58), Federal 
Power Act (49 Stat. 803), REA Act of 1936 
(49 Stat. 1363), Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. 
through 45 Stat.), Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237). 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $39.91; (7) $7,533.91; 
(8) $22,228.99; (9) $30,388.90; (13) no. 

E. (2) $8,025.04; (5) $375; (6) $22.56; (8) 
$32.10; (9) $8,454.70; (10) $21,922.78; (11) 
$30,377.48; (15) $3,454.70. 

A. Paul W. Brown, 925 South Homan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

C. (1) No expenditures this quarter. 

C. (2) Postal rate legislation. 


(T) $4,636.92; (0) 
$1,696.52; (9) 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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E. (10) $3,818.77; (11) $3,818.77. 3 

A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
general counsel, Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. Legislative interests are continuing. I 
am not employed to support or oppose any 
specific legislation. My duties include that 
of maintaining surveillance of legislation 
that might affect the petroleum industry and 
taking such action with respect to such legis- 
lation as directed by the association. My 
normal duties include periodic reporting to 
members of the association on pending legis- 
lation. 

D. As previously reported. 

E. (8) $45; (15) $45. 

A. Edward J. Brunenkant, Jr., 1424 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion executive. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. 1. Indefinitely. 

C. 2. All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agriculture 
limestone producers. 

C. 3. The only publications utilized are 
letters to members which are issued as the 
occasion arises. 

E. (7) 85.75; (9) $5.75; (10) $11.60; (11) 
$17.35; (15) $5.75. 

A. William A. Bryans 3d, 1044 Gas and 
Electric Building, Denver, Colo., lawyer. 

B. Public Service Co. of Colorado, 900 
Fifteenth Street, Denver, Colo., public utility 
(gas and electric). 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is of counsel for Public 
Service Co. of Colorado and in that connec- 
tion, and as a part of such employment, en- 
deavors to keep the company informed re- 
garding developments in connection with 
legislation having to do with activities of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration and tax matters, all 
of which directly affect the interests of the 
company. Registrant was in Washington 
from December 5 to December 22, 1950, in 
connection with the Federal excess-profits 
tax, and in that connection conferred with 
various members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and representatives of the gas and 
electric utility industry_regarding provisions 
of the act relating to the method of applying 
the excess-profits tax to utilities. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $1,074.17; (9) $1,074.17; (10) $723; 
(11) $1,797.17; (15) $1,074.17. 

A. Jack Bryson, 1600 Eye Street NW., 
Woshington, D. C.; motion-picture industry. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
motion- picture industry trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the motion- 
picture industry when introduced in the 
Congress. 

C. (3) Norr.—In connection with my duties 
as director of the division of legislation and 
government of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, I have charge of furnishing information 
as to legislative happenings involving not 
only the Congress but also the 48 State legis- 
latures. My compensation as always reported 
is the full amount for services rendered in 
performing both of the above functions. It 
is impractical to allocate in dollars the 
amount paid me for services and expenses in 
connection with the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act. Approximately 30 percent of 
my time is spent on activities covered by this 


D. (5) $6,280.79; (7) $6,280.79; (8) $18,- 
842.37; (9) $25,123.16; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,009.80; (8) $552.90; (9) $1,562.70; 
(10) $2,844.22; (11) $4,406.92; (15) $1,562.70. 


1951 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 405 Dorset Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; consulting engineer, 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

C, (1) For an indefinite term. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in general in 
all legislation affecting river and harbor 
works, flood control, other water use and con- 
servation, and related subjects. Specific 
legislative interest included H. R. 7786, gen- 
eral appropriations bill, 1951. 

D. (5) $1,350; (6) $93.50; (7) $1,443.54; 
(8) $4,320.88; (9) 85,764.42. 

E. (8) $93.54; (9) $93.54; (10) $270.88; (11) 
$364.42; (15) $93.54. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 405 Dorset Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; consulting engineer. 

B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 

C. (1) For an indefinite term. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in general in 
all legislation affecting tin, tin smelting, de- 
tinning, steel scrap, and related subjects. 
Specific legislative interests included: House 
Joint Resolution 324,“To encourage * * * 
exploration * of tin ore resources in 
the United States, eto.“ H. R. 3524. To 
strengthen national security * * by pro- 
viding for * domestic tin smelting in- 
dustry”; also companion bill S. 1432; H. R. 
8569 and S. 3666, companion bills. To extend 
for 5 years the authority for the Texas City 
tin smelter operation.” 

D. (5) $800; (6) $23.77; (7) $823.77; (8) 
$3,199.14; (9) $4,022.91. 

E. (6) $21.72; (9) $21.72; (10) $200.45; (11) 
$222.17; (15) $21.72. 

A. William J. Bulow, Jr., 745 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. American Nurses Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to nurses, nurs- 
ing, or health, in which the American 
Nurses Association is interested. 

C. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $3.60; (9) $3.60; (10) $29.15; (11) 
$32.75; (15) $3.60. 

A. William J. Bulow, Jr., 745 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
62 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Postal rate legislation H. R. 2945, 
8. 1103. d 

D. (5) 23,778.05: (7) 83,778.65: (9) 
$3,778.65 (13) no. 

E. (10) $228.25; (11) $228.25. 

A. Harold Burke, United States Cane 
Sugar Refiners Association, 115 Pearl Street, 
New York, N. Y. i 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners As- 
sociation, 115 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) None at present. 

C. (3) No publication issued, 

D. (9) $9,000 annually. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, post-office box 860, Lexington, Ky.; 
promotion of tobacco exports (lobbyist, H. 
W. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.). 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Export Associa- 
tion employs Mr. H. W. Taylor. 

C. No legislation and no publications. 

D. (1) $10,089.50; (7) $10,089.50; (8) 
$7,909.22; (9) $17,998.72. 

Dues received during fourth quarter by 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Asso- 
ciation, October 1 through December 31, 
1950: $3,563.25, Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association, Lexington, Ky.; $793.< 
50, Tennessee Burley Tobacco Growers Asso- 
ciation, Greeneville, Tenn.; $2,947.50, East- 
ern Dark Fired Tobacco Association, 
Springfield, Tenn.; $999, Western Dark Fired 
Tobacco Association, Murray, Ky; $457.50, 
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Stemming District Tobacco Association, 
Henderson, Ky.; $78.75, Virginia Dark Fired 
Tobacco Growers Marketing Association, 
Farmville, Va.; $1,250, Burley Leaf Dealers To- 
bacco Association, Louisville, Ky.; $10,089.50, 
total for quarter, $7,909.22, total for previous 
quarters; $17,998.72, grand total. This asso- 
ciation is set up on a budget of $20,000 with 
fiscal year from October 1 through Septem- 
ber 30. Dues are based on deliveries of to- 
bacco to the corporation and fixed at $2,500 
for dealers’ association and $2,550 for Ware- 
house Association. Reginning on October 1, 
1950, budget cut to $18,500 with assessments 
for dues the same except for Warehouse As- 
sociation and that reduced to $1,000 for fis- 
cal year October 1 through September 30, 
1951. 

E. (9) $4,262.74. 

A. George B. Burnham, 111 First Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. (formerly borax). 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co., 5653 College Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. (formerly borax). 

C. (1) To the end of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress or possibly longer. 

C. (2) Strengthening the antitrust laws; 
(a) to amend the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
to provide a uniform period of limitations 
within which treble-damage actions may be 
instituted under the antitrust laws; (b) 
bills S. 1910, H. R. 4985, and H. R. 8763; (c) 
Sherman Act (26 Stat. 210), Clayton Act 
(28 Stat. 731, as amended; 15 U. S. C. 15). 

D. (2) $774.98; ‘5) $750; (7) $1,524.98; (8) 
$3,807.67; (9) $5,332.65; (13) no. 

E. (2) $750; (4) $386.43; (7) $388.55; (9) 
$1,524.98; (10) $3,807.67; (11) $5,332.65. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. T. 

C. (1) Duration not predictable. 

C. (2) Legislation to remove excise taxes 
o: electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, and electric fans. 

D. (8) $387.91; (9) $387.91; (13) no. 

E. (10) $85; (11) $85. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant to the in- 
ternational president, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, for matters af- 
fecting Government employees. 

B. In‘ernational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, American Federation of Labor, 1200 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an 
international labor union, affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the Elec- 
trical Workers (American Federation of 
Labor) in particular and labor in general. 

C. (3) I, personally, edit no publication. 
The Electrical Workers Journal is published 
by the IBEW and deals with general subjects 
interesting to members of the electrical 
trade, but this publication does not deal 
specifically with legislative matters. 

D. (5) $8,268; (7) $2,067; (8) $6,201; (9) 
$8,268. 

A. Business Committee on Emergency Cor- 
porate Taxation, room 808A, 580 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; a national committee 
of business executives organized for the pur- 
pose of presenting its views to Congress with 
reference to emergency corporate taxation 
and especially with reference to the proposed 
excess-profits tax. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Adequate, constructive, and equit- 
able emergency corporate taxation instead of 


an excess-profits tax on a formula compara- 


ble to that of World War II; specifically H. R. 
9827, Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. 
O. 3) (1) (a) Brochure of editorial opin- 


on on the excess-profits tax (collection of 
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newspaper and magazine editorials); (b) 
2,250; (c) December 1, 1950; (d) John S. 
Swift Co., 455 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York City; (2) (a) testimony of Beardsley 
Ruml on the excess-profits tax before the 
Senate Committee on Finance; (b) 3,250; 
(c) December 5, 1950; (d) Byron S. Adams, 
512 Eleventh Street, Was: n, D. C. 

D. (1) $124,234; (7) $124,234; (9) $124,234; 
(13) yes; (14) $2,000, American Airlines, 100 
Park Avenue, New York, N. T.; $1,000, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. X.; $2,000, American Can Co., 100 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $1,000, Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Service Corp., 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y.; $2,000, American 
Fome Products Corp., 22 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; $2,000, American Tobacco 
Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
$2,000, Armstrong Cork Co., Liberty and 
Charlotte Streets, Lancaster, Pa.; $1,000, As- 
sociated Dry Goods Corp. of New York, 366 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $1,000 ATF, 
Inc., 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J.; 
$500, Bates Fabrics, 80 Worth Street, New 
York, N. Y.; $1,000, Benson & Hodges, 435 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T.; $1,000, Bris- 
tol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; $2,000, Bulova Watch Co., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. T.; $2,000, C. I. T. 
Financial Corp., 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. T.; $1,000, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; $1,000, The Coleman Co., 
250 North St. Francis Avenue, Wichita, Kans.; 
$1,000, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. .; 
$1,000, The Curtis Publishing Co., Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; $1,000, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Atlantic Building, 
Dallas, Tex.; $1,000, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; $1,000, East Ohio Gas Co., 
1405 East Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio; $500, 
Etllyl Corp., 100 Park Avenue Building, Park 
Avenue at Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y.; 
$1,000, Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
Federated Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; $2,000, 
The First Boston Corp., 100 Broadway, New 
York, N. L.; $1,000, The Flintkote Co., Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; $1,000, 
Gaylord Container Co., 111 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.; $3,000, General Elec- 
tric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; $1,000, General Foods Corp., 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $3,000, General 
Motors Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N. T.; $2,000, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 
South Main Street, Akron, Ohio; $3,000, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$1,000, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$1,000, J. M. Huber Corp., post office box 773, 
Red Bank, N. J.; $1,000, International Paper 
Co., 220 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. T.; $600, Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 
Fortieth Stréet, New Tork, N. T.; $1,000, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
8500, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt.; 6500, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; $1,000, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 445 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $1,000, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio; $500 Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa.; $500, R. F. Macy & Co., Inc., 151 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. T.; 
$2,000, Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa; $1,000, 
Melville Shoe Corp., 25 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. T.; $1,000, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
$1,000,. National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; $500, National Starch Products, Inc., 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $2,000, 
Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
$1,000, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., post-office 
box 1035, Toledo, Ohio; $2,000, Philco Corp., 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; $3,000, 
Philip Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; $750, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
757 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn.; $2,500, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; $2,500, Radio Corp. of 
America, 30. Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. T.; $500, Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
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Waltham, Mass.; $750, Revere Copper & Brass, 
Irc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. T.;: 
$2,000, Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.; 
$2,000, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; $1,000, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., 110 East Otterman Street, Greens- 
burg, Pa.; $1,000, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., 400 North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; $500, Selas Corp. of America, Erie Avenue 
and D Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; $1,000, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind.; $3,000, Shell Oil Co., 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, N. T.; 
$1,500, Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; $2,000, Sprague Elec- 
tri: Co., North Adams, Mass.; $3,000, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; $500, State Street 
Management and Research Corp., 140 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass.; $750, Stouffer Corp., 
1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; $1,000, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., 100 Carlson Road, 
Rochester N. Y.; $1,000, Swank, Inc., Attle- 
boro, Mass.; $1,000, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York, N. T.; 
$1,000, Synthane Corp., Oaks, Pa.; $1,000, 
The United Corp., 70 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; $3,000, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash. $1,000, 
Whirlpool Corp., St. Josephs, Mich.; $1,000, 
J. H. Whitney & Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
‘York, N. X.; $500, Winn & Lovett Grocery 
Co., Beaver and Barnett Streets, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; $102,850, total. 

E. (2) $14,502.25; (4) $3,755.53; (5) $1,- 
485.82; (6) $790.65; (7) £4,778.36; (8) $391.30; 
(9) $25,703.91; (11) $25,703.91. 

A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., W. n. D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. All legislation affecting religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

D. (5) $2,350; (7) $2,350; (8) $7,048; (9) 
$9,398. 

E. (2) $8; (9) $8; (10) $927.62; (11) $935.62. 

A. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. V.; public rela- 
tions and publicity. 

B. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, 
Iowa; manufacture and sale of fountain pens, 
ball-point writing instruments, mechanical 
pencils, and writing ink. 

C. (1) Interest expected to continue inter- 
mittently for duration of the employer's re- 
tention of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., as 
general public relations counsel for W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. under yearly contract. 

C. (2) W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. is interested 
in the Defense Production Act of 1950 and 
such other bills as may pertaig to economic 
controls over industry, especially during 
emergency periods. 

C. (3) No publications of this nature have 
been issued. 

A. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. X.; public re- 
lations and publicity. 

B. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, 
Iowa; manufacture and sale of fountain pens, 
ball-point writing instruments, mechanical 
pencils, writing fluids, 

C. (1) For duration of the employer's re- 
tention of Carl Byoir & Associates as general 
public relations counsel under yearly con- 
tract. 

C. (2) W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. is interested 
in Defense Production Act and such other 
bills as may pertain to economic controls 
over industry. 

C. (3) Only publication of this nature was 
one mimeographed story on Craig Sheaffer 
telegram to Representative Martin, of Iowa, 
concerning excess profits taxation plans; (b) 
about 100 copies, distributed to press in 
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-Washington; (c) November 24, 1950; (d) of- 


fice mimeograph. 

D. (5) $74.50; (7) $74.50; (9) $74.50. 

E. (2) $60; (4) $8; (6) $6.50; (9) $74.50; 
(11) $74.50; (15) $74.50. 

A. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.; public re- 
lations. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; producers and distrib- 
utors, chiefly of alcoholic beverages. 

C. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., registered 
in accordance with Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and retained as public rela- 
tions counsel for Schenley Industries, Inc., 
did not during the fourth calendar quarter 
of 1950 (the period covered by this report) 
conduct any lobbying activities. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative for the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc, 

B. The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C.; trade association work. 

C. (1) So long as Congress is in session. 

C. (2) (a) Frear amendment, Public Law 
814; (b) S. 2408, Public Law 774; H. R. 9827, 
excess profits tax; H. R. 8304, customs sim- 
plification. 

E. (7) $75; (9) $75; (11) $75; (15) $75. 

A. Leonard J. Calhoun, together with the 
firm of Morgan & Calhoun, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyers. 

B. C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) Terminated. No payments during 
quarter. Final payments will be reported 
during 1951. 

C. (2) Excess profits taxation. 

A. Mrs. Edna Callaghan,? 2032 Belmont 
Road NW., Washington, D. C.; chairman of 
the Washington Committee on Legislation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III.; the National Congress is a non- 
profit corporation of the District of Columbia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely, 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the National Congress are concerned with 
measures which affect the welfare of children 
and youth in fields of education; social and 
economic well-being; child labor and envi- 
ronmental situations; Federal research agen- 
cies in education, health, juvenile protection, 
and home making; world understanding and 
peace among nations. The National Congress 
may support or oppose specific statutes and 
bills which relate to the area of its general 
legislative interests. 

C. (3) The legislative interests of the Na- 
tional Congress are reported upon from time 
to time in National Parent-Teacher, the offi- 
cial magazine of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council,? post-office box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z.; labor union. 

C. All bills affecting welfare of Canal Zone 
employees. 

D. (1) $1,717.90; (7) $1,717.90; (8) | $5,139.80; 
(9) $6,857.70; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,560.78; (9) $1,560.78; (10) $4,865.- 
44; (11) $6,426.22. 

A. R. B. Carothers,? H. C. Spinks Clay Co., 
Paris, Tenn.; I am the president of the H. C. 
Spinks Clay Co., and we mine and ship ball 
and sagger clays. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Mayfield, Ky.; 
Bell Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; Cooley Clay 
Co., Mayfield, Ky.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., Paducah, 
Ky.; and Kentucky Clay Mining Co., May- 


? Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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-field, Ky., all mine and ship Ball and Sagger 


clays. 

C. (1) Our interest is retaining percentage 
depletion allowance for Ball and Sagger clays 
as allowed by House bill H. R. 8920, section 
114, Internal Revenue Code, title 26. 

C. (2) I am interested in retaining per- 
centage depletion allowance and shall con- 
tinue my effort in behalf of the H. C. Spinks 


Clay Co. and the other companies. This is 


title 26, section 114, Internal Revenue Code. 

C. (4) Remarks: As I represent my own 
company and the other companies, the other 
companies pay all of my expenses and the 
5 of my company. 

D. (5) $2,283.52; (7) $2,283. 52; (9) $2,283.- 
52; (13) no. 

m, (6) $117.59; (7) $1,370.93; (8) $795; (9) 
$2,283.52; (11) $2,283.52; (15) $2,283.52. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 640 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; general practice 
of law. 

B. Zast Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Unknown regular client for several 
years. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to natural 
gas industry. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $691.65; (7) $3,691.65; 
(8) $10,266.90; (9) $13,958.55. 

E. (1) $70; (4) $88.92; (5) 863.80; (6) 
$16.15; (7) $280.80; (8) $171.98; (9) $691.65; 
(10) $1,266.90; (11) $1,958.55. 

A. T. C. Carroll, president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, 61 Putnam 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; attending to affairs 
of members of brotherhood and working for 
passage of legislation affecting railroad em- 
ployees and labor in general. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) At present working for passage of 
H. R. 7789 and S. 3295 to amend Railway 
Labor Act authorizing agreements for union 
shops, etc. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; public utility. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Retained to represent the company 
before administrative agencies and commis- 
sions and on legislative matters affecting 
company’s interest. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $1,022.61; (7) $4,022.61; 
(8) $11,525.94; (9) $15,548.55. 

E. (5) $525; (6) $256.19; (7) $325; (8) 
$195.50; (9) $1,301.69; (10) $2,484.15; (11) 
$3,785.84; (15) $1,301.69. 

A. Asa L. Carter, 325 Ashland Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Employed by petitioners and their due 
successors and associates, to get a “Rainhill 
prize” offer for pune heavy freight trans- 
portation. 

C. (1) Until “Rainhill” prize is offered for 
B-line. 

D. (1) $20; (6) $81.32; (7) $111.32; (8) 
$380.28; (9) $491.60. 

E. (4) $20; (6) $5.10; (7) $35; (8) $41.22; 
(9) $111.32; (10) $380.28; (11) $491.60. 

A. Clarence B. Carter, post-office box 798, 
New Haven, Conn.; secretary-treasurer-lob- 
byist for Railroad Pension Conference. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, post-office 
box 798, New Haven, Conn, 

C. (1) Length of legislative work unknown, 

C. (2) Enactment of S. 1826 and H. R. 4123 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
so as to provide full annuities after 30 years 
of service at half-salary or wages, based on 
the 5 years of highest earnings. 

E. (10) $254.34; (11) $254.34. 

A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., attorney at law. 

B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Cheyenne River 
Reservation, S. Dak., under attorney’s con- 
tract approved May 20, 1948, by Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Oahe Dam project. 
Address: Cheyenne Agency, South Dakota. 


1951 


C. (1) P. L. 870 (S. 1488, H. R. 5372), an 
act to authorize the negotiation and ratifi- 
cation of separate settlement contracts with 
the Sioux Indians of Cheyenne River Reser- 
vation in South Dakota and of Standing 
Rock Reservation in South Dakota and North 
Dakota for Indian lands and rights acquired 
by the United States for the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir; Missouri River development, and 
for other related purposes. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will continue 
until termination of attorney’s contract. 
There are no publications. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
82,000. 

A. Ralph E. Case, 889 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 
(Final report.) 

B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Standing Rock 
Reservation, N. Dak, and S. Dak., under at- 
torney’s contract approved May 12, 1949, by 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Oahe Dam 
project. Address: Fort Yates, N. Dak, 

C. (1) Public Law 870 (S. 1488, H. R. 5372), 
an act to authorize the negotiation and rat- 
ification of separate settlement contracts 
with the Sioux Indians of Cheyenne River 
Reservation in South Dakota and of Stand- 
ing Rock Reservation in South Dakota and 
North Dakota for Indian lands and rights 
acquired by the United States for the Oahe 
Dam and Reservoir, Missouri River develop- 
ment, and for other related projects. 

C (2) Legislative interest continued until 
termination of attorney’s contract on De- 
cember 6, 1950. 

C. (3) There are no publications, 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$2,000. 

A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 
(Final report.) 

B. Three Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold 
Reservation, N. Dak., under atorney’s sup- 
plemental contract approved December 10, 
1944, by Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Gar- 
rison Dam project. Address: Elbowoods, N. 
Dak 


C. (2) A bill to amend the act of October 
29, 1949, Public Law 487, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, entitled “An act to vest title to cer- 
tain lands of the Three Affiliated Tribes of 
the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., in 
the United States, and to provide compensa- 
tion therefor,” and to add to said act cer- 
tain supplemental provisions. Interest con- 
tinved until close of Eighty-first Congress. 
There is no publication. Attorney's contract 
terminated as of adjournment of the Eighty- 
first Congress. S. 3303. 

D. (8) $14,500; (9) $14,500. 

A. D. E. Casey, vice president and secretary, 
American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 419 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
419 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.; tax 
educational. 

C. (1) Elected to office annually to serve 
for 1 year or until successor is chosen. 

A. Joseph E. Casey, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Committee for Equalization of Tobacco 
Taxes, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; a committee of cigarette makers 
formed to change the present inequitable 
fiat tax on cigarettes to an ad valorem or 
graduated tax. 

C. (1) Unknown. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is leg- 
islation for a fair and equitable tax on 
cigarettes depending upon the price at which 
those cigarettes are sold. H. R. 2016, a bill 
to amend section 2000 (c) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code relating to taxes on 
tobacco and tobacco products. 

D. (8) $10,000; (9) $10,000; (13) no. 

A. Joseph E. Casey, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 
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B. Radio-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1317 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
an association of radio and television man- 
ufacturers and makers of parts. 

C. (1) Interests have terminated with the 
current quarter. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is op- 
Position to the proposal to impose new 10 
percent excise tax on television. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $13,332; (9) 
$16,332; (13) no. 

E. (2) $999; (9) $999; (10) $3,331.33; (11) 
$4,330.00. 

A. Larry Cates, Washington representa- 
tive, Air Line Pilots Association, Interna- 
tional; membership representation and air 
safety promotion. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 3145 West 
Sixty-third Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (£) H. R. 5561 and S. 8, independent 
Air Safety Board legislation; H. R. 7789 and 
S. 3295, legislation to amend the Railway 

(7) $1,911.12; 


Labor Act. 

D. (5) $1,911.12; (8) $5,- 
213.42; (9) $7,124.54; (13) no. 

A. William E. Chace, the National Fertil- 
izer Association, 616 Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C.; chief of publicity of the 
association. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Continental Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very minor 
and are only incidental to principal activi- 
ties. No term has been fixed for continuance 
of legislative interests—presumably such in- 
terests will continue if and as occasion may 
arise. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, includ- 
ing such bills in the Eighty-first Congress 
as H. R. 2756, to implement the established 
national policy of promoting maximum em- 
ployment, production, and the purchasing 
power, and for other purposes; H. R. 855, to 
regulate the registration, manufacture, 
labeling, and inspection of fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials shipped in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes; and H. R. 
3045, to regulate the registration, manufac- 
ture, labeling, and inspection of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials shipped in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

D. (5) $20; (7) $20; (13) no. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; federation of chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 9763, rent control; H. R. 9798, 
civil defense: H. R. 8902, war damage con- 
trols; H. R. 8059, unemployment compensa- 
tion; H. R. 9827, express-profits tax. 

C. (3) Publications of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States which might 
be construed as issued in connection with 
legislative interests fall generally into two 
categories: (a) The first is the legislative 
reporting service of the department of gov- 
ernmental affairs. This service is basically 
built around the Legislative Daily, which 
has been distributed to Members of Con- 
gress. This is a 2-page summary of develop- 
ments in Congress of interest to business- 
men. It is supplemented by an occasional 
Bill Digest summarizing new bills introduced 
which affect the business community. In 
addition, there is the Legislative Outlook, 
which gives a biweekly prediction of the 
legislative picture. Then there is the 
special number, issued several times a year, 
which gives in the layman's language, the 
basic issues in a specific bill. All four of 
these are designed for the use of, and are 
distributed to, the membership of the 
chamber. (b) Other publications are issued 
occasionally by the chamber’s various sery- 
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ice departments to present a specialized or 
technical point of view on pending legisla- 
tion. 

C. (3) (a) Governmental Affairs, — 
tive Daily, vol. 7, Nos. 185 through 207, 23 
issues; (b) 5 at 17,000, 2 at 17,700, 5 at 17,600, 
10 at 17,860, 1 at 18,800; (c) daily during 
1 of Congress; (d) Judd & Detweiler, 

c. 

C. (3) (a) Business Action, 14 issues, vol. 
7, No. 29 through No. 43; (b) 5 at 63,500, 6 
at 63,000, 1 at 67,250, 2 at 63,250; (c) weekly; 
(d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) American Economic Security, 
vol. 7, Nos. 6 and 7, two issues; (b) 2,600 
each; (c) October, November, December; (d) 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


C. (3) (a) Economic Intelligence, 3 issues; 
(b) 15,500 each; (c) October, November, 
December; (d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) The Welfare State and the 
State of Human Welfare; (b) 5,000 (reprint); 
(c) October; (d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) Policies and Controls in a War 
Burdened Economy; (b) 15,000; (c) October; 
(d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) War Damage Indemnity; (b) 
3,000; (c) October; (d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) A Second Look at the National 
Health Bills in the Eighty-first Congress; 
(b) 1,100; (e) October; (d) Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 

C. (3) (a) You and Socialized Medicine; 
(b) 20,000 (reprint); (e) October and 
November; (d) Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

C. (3) (a) The Growing Challenge; (b) 
12.510; (e) August and October; (d) National 


Lithograph Co. 
C. (3) (a) Half a Job; (b) 65,000; (c) 
October, November, and December; (d) 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

D. (7) $608,543.12; (8) $2,134,073.23; (9) 
$2,742,616.35. 

E. (9) $25,910.60; 
$109,926.10. 

A. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 918 Sixteenth 
Stree), NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. I am employed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with principal offices 
at 14 West Forty-nint Street, New York, 
N. V. I am reporting as an individual reg- 
istered under section 308 of the Lobbying Act. 

My salary for the fourth quarter was $8,000. 
My expenses in Washington, all of which 
were reimbursed by my employer, amounted 
to $1,815.06. Expenses out of Washington, 
also reimbursed by my eraployer, were $558.04. 
These expenses were paid to hotels, restau- 
rants, taxicabs, telephone company, trade as- 
sociation for dues, and to clubs for the pur- 
pose of attending meetings and making 
speeches to discuss general conditions in 
Washington of interest to business and in- 
dustry. 

My principal responsibility in connection 
with legislation is to analyze and report on 
important legislative programs affecting in- 
dustry, which include proposals involving the 
national labor and tax policies, Federal ex- 
penditures and subsidies, remobilization of 
industry, Government controls over industry, 
Government competition with private enter- 
prises, etc. 

I am reporting in this manner upon advice 
of counsel as set forth in the memorandum 
and letter which accompanied the report filed 
with you on July 10, 1950. 

E. Total expenses in Washington, $1,815.06; 
total expenses out of Washington, 6558.04. 
After 4 years’ experience in working under 
title III of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, it is obvious that all of my time is in no 
way devoted to activities presumably com- 
ing under that act. An appraisal of my du- 
ties would indicate that my time in Wash- 
ington divides roughly into about three parts 
of equal proportion. Roughly, one-third of 
my time may be spent on activities presum- 
ably covered by title III of the act. Another 


(10) $84,015.50; (11) 
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one-third of my time, rougk.y, is spent at the 
Capitol seeking information for use in the 
association’s newsletter and for the general 
information of the association’s standing 
committees. The remaining one-third of my 
time, roughly, is devoted to administering 
the Washington office of the association and 
in contacting officials in the executive estab- 
lishment. 

In view of the foregoing, it is my belief 
that no more than one-third of my salary 
should properly be reported herein. Never- 
theless, with perhaps an excess of caution 
and a desire to comply with the disclosure of 
information sought by the Congress, I shall 
hereafter report at least 51 percent or more 
of my salary and such expenses as are in- 
curred in connection with my work. 

A. Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, specifically 
H. R. 9827. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $93.75; (7) $55; (9) $148.75; (11) 
$148.75. 

A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans.; a voluntary 
association of citizens promoting a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Expenses underwritten by 
the board of trustees of the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chester R. Fox, treasurer. 

C. (1) Continuing until legislative action 
is secured. 

C. (2) Promoting House Joint Resolution 
181, a proposed Christian amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

C. (3) The Christian Patriot, a four-page 
monthly magazine; 3,000 copies monthly; is- 
sued first of each month; printed by Floyd 
Burres Printing Co., 601 Quincy, Topeka, 
Kans 


D. (2) $65; (4) $214.58; (5) $208; (6) 
$2,554.50; (7) $3,042.08; (8) $3,399.08; (9) 
$6,441.16; (13) no. 

E. (2) $2,098.50; (4) $1,152.15; (5) $128.91; 
(6) $4.57; (7) $556.99; (8) $90.61; (9) 
$4,031.73; (10) $14,012.11; (11) $18,043.84 
(deficit of $11,602.68 met by Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica); (15) $4,031.73. 

A. David R. Clarke, attorney, 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 

B. National Metal Trades Association, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting industry in 
general. 

D. (5) It is estimated that less than $500 
net of annual retainer is apportionable to 
Federal lobby work for National Metal Trades 
Association; (13) no. 

A. William W. Clary, attorney, 433 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., Long Beach Oil 
Development Co., Southwest Exploration Co., 
811 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
oil companies. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining generally to 
oil and gas, including such bills as H. R. 
5991, H. R. 5992, and Senate Joint Resolution 
195. 

C. (4) Time and rate of compensation un- 
determined; period of employment indefi- 
nite. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $750. 

A. Classroom Periodical Publishers e 
ation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio; 
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trade association of publishers of classroom 
periodicals, 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General interest in second-class 
postal rates; particular interest in S. 1103 
and H. R. 2945. 

D. (7) $1,594.63; (8) $4,267.88; (9) 
$5,862.51; (13) yes; (14) $1,465.62, George A. 
Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, 
Dayton, Ohio; $1,465.63, Civic Educational 
Service, 1733 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; $1,465.63, American Education Press, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio; 
$1,465.63, Young America Magazines, 961 
Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Md.; $5,862.51 
total. 

E. (2) $1,500; (8) $94.63; 
(10) $4,267.88; (11) 65,862.51. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), suite 532, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; an informal organization 
of 15 licensees of class I-A standard broad- 
cast stations. 

C. (1) CCBS will oppose any proposed leg- 
Islation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 81st 
Cong.) calling for the duplication of class 
I-A clear-channel frequencies or the limita- 
tion of the power of class I-A standard 
broadcast stations. CCBS will also oppose 
ratification of the so-called NARBA agree- 
ment signed November 15, 1950. 


(9) $1,594.63; 


D. (1) $4,689.73; (7) $4,689.73; (8) §75,-. 


186.89; (9) $79,876.62, 

E. (2) $4,375; (3) $37.82; (7) $55.08; (9) 
$4,467.90; (10) $20,502.13; (11) $24,970.03; 
(15) no. 

A. Marcus Cohn, Cafritz Building, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Genocide; the President's civil- 
rights program; S. 1832; S. 4037. 

C. (3) I have supplied information to the 
general press on immigration and other mat- 
ters in which the American Jewish Com- 
mittee is interested. 

D. (5) During a typical week, the regis- 
trant devotes a maximum of 5 percent of 
his time to matters which may possibly be 
regarded as embraced in Section 308 (a) of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
The figures set forth below are based upon 
that percentage. 

E. (2) $93.75; (5) $69.05; (6) $8.16; (7) 
$1.04; (9) $172; (10) $492.48; (11) $664.48, 

A. C. Fred Coleman, Lewisville, Ark. 

B. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., as 
division special agent, with headquarters 
at Lewisville, Ark. 

C. (1) Intermittent and casual. 

C. (2) (a) H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, known 
as the union-shop bills. 

D. (5) $196; (7) $196; (8) $826; (9) 
$1,022. 

E. (7) $496.10; (9) $496.10; (10) $1,937.55; 
(11) $2,433.65; (15) $496.10. 

A. Russell Coleman, the National Fertilizer 
Association, 616 Continental Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president of the association. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Continental Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very mi- 
nor and are only incidental to principal ac- 
tivities. No term has been fixed for con- 
tinuance of legislative interests—presum- 
ably such interests will continue if and as 
occasion may arise. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, includ- 
ing such bills in the Eighty-first Congress as 
H. R. 2756, to implement the established na- 
tional policy of promoting maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power, 
and for other purposes; H. R. 855, to regulate 
the registration, manufacture, labeling, and 
inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer mate- 
rials shipped in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes; and H. R, 3045, to regu- 
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late the registration, manufacture, labeling, 
and inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials shipped in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

D. (5) $50; (7) $50; (13) no. 

A. Marvin J. Coles, Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C.; at- 
torney at law (amounts received by regis- 
trant are in payment of legal services). 

B. Committee for the Promotion of Tramp 
Shipping Under the American Flag in For- 
eign Commerce, 80 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y.; this committee is composed of a num- 
ber of companies operating tramp DRIDE un- 
der the American fiag. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) The committee is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in or- 
der to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag ves- 
sels engaged in so-called tramp trades. 

D. (8) $12,000. We have received an annual 
retainer in the amount of $10,000 to cover all 
legal services to the committee, including 
those services which might fall within the 
scope of the Lobbying Act. In addition, we 
have received the sum of $2,000 for the pay- 
ment of necessary out-of-pocket expenses in 
connection with work done for the commit- 
tee, such as telephone charges, travel, 
lunches, etc. The committee has received 
contributions from companies operating 
tramp vessels and have furnished a list of 
such companies and the amount of such con- 
tributions in its registration under the Lob- 
bying Act and in its quarterly statements, 
We do not have a copy of the statements and 
are unable to list the names of contributing 
companies. 

E. (4) $30.83; (6) $11.81; (7) $6; (9) 

$48.64; (10) $845.91; (11) $894.55. 
A. Marvin J. Coles, Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney at law (amounts received by regis- 
trants are in payment for legal services). 

B. Employed by committee of attorneys 
and accountants representing: Keystone 
Shipping Co.; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc.; American President Lines, Ltd.; Grace 
Line, Inc.; Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc.; 
-Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; Paco Tankers; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; United Mail 
Steamship Co. Registrant does not directly 
represent any of those companies and does 
not have addresses. 

C. (1) The work done for this group fall- 
ing within the purview of the act has been 
completed. 

C. (2) The committee by which registrant 
is retained as attorney was seeking clarifica- 
tion of the effect of section 9 of the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act of 1946 in computing 
the depreciation base for vessels affected by 
that section. 

E. (6) $82.53; (7) $159.90; (9) $148.53; (10) 
$215.61; (11) $364.14; (15) we expect to be 
reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenditures. 

A. Marvin J. Coles, Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney at law (amounts received by regis- 
trant are for legal services). 

B. New York Foreign Freight Forwarders 
and Brokers Association, 10 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. This association is an organiza- 
tion of business concerns engaged in supply- 
ing forwarding and custom brokers services 
to export and import shipments. 

C. (1) We have a general legal retainer 
from the association which is renewable each 
year. We have not engaged in activities for 
the association which fall under the Lobby- 
ing Act for a substantial period of time, but 
have continued this registration since origi- 
nally presenting to Congress information re- 
garding the use of American freight for- 
Barn under the Economic Cooperation 

0 

C. (2) As attorneys for the association we 
have a general interest in legislation affect- 
ing the forwarding of export and import car- 
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goes. There is no specific legislation in 
which the association is interested at this 
time. 

D. (5) $600; (6) $49.47; (7) $649.47; (8) 
$1,840.90; (9) 82,490.37; (13) no. 

E. (6) $15.88; (9) $15.88; (10) $240.90; 
(11) $256.78. 

A. Marvin J. Coles, Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 
Washington Building, Vashington, D. C.; at- 
torney at law (amounts received by regis- 
trant are in payment of legal services). 

B. Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co., 
2489 Detroit National Bank Building, De- 
troit, Mich.; operators of vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

C. (1) The work for this company falling 
within the purview of the ect was completed 
with the enactment of Public Law 856, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (2) Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 
Co. was interested in legislation amending 
the Ship Sales Act of 1946 to provide for the 
purchase of vessels by Great Lakes operators. 
This legislation was recently enacted as Pub- 
lic Law 856. 

D. (5) $1,575; (6) $143.06; (7) $1,718.06; 
(8) $8,261.46; (9) $4,979.52. 

E. (4) $115.42; (6) $26.13; (7) $49; (9) 
$190.55; (10) $150.33; (11) $341.08. 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; partner, law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

C. (1) Indefini‘e. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; partner, law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

D. (8) $426.21; (9) $426.21; (13) no. 

E. (10) $57.21; (11) $57.21. 

A. R. A. Colgan, Jr., 1319 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association 
executive. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

Cc. (1) Continuing. 

C. (2) Any legislation afiecting the inter- 
ests of the lumber manufacturing industry 
of the United States. 

C. (3) I am executive vice president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and as such, it might be argued that I 
caused to be issued all of the publications of 
the association. For that reason, I list be- 
low the publications of the association is- 
sued in recent months dealing with matters 
which are or might become the subject of 
action before Congress: House organ, Na- 
tional Lumber News, 4,900 copies, published 
monthly, Darby Printing Co., Washington, 
D. C.; NLMA Forest Policy Statement, 1,000 
copies, multilithed by this association; cur- 
rent news bulletins and letters, 20 to 3,000 
copies each, issued periodically or occasion- 
ally to association members, officers, com- 
mittee members, etc., multilithed or mimeo- 
graphed; current news releases to trade 
journals, newspapers, etc., 60 t) 5,000 copies 
each, issued from time to time, mimeo- 
graphed. 

A. Colorado Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
335 Symes Building, Denver, Colo.; an asso- 
ciation of individuals conducting businesses 
in the State of Colorado whose general pur- 
pose is through its membership, to acquaint 
businessmen with data relative to taxation, 
economy, and government, social legislation, 
labor relations, etc., to assist in effectuating 
@ program of tax equality. 

C. (1) Length of time the association will 
have legislative interests is indefinite, 

C. (2) General legislative interests of the 
group is the taxing of competitive business 
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on the same basis without regard to exemp- 
tions under section 101 of the present Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Specific bills in which it 
is presently interested are H. R. 4064, known 
as the Mason bill, the amendment to H. R. 
3905 proposed by Senator Williams, and H. R. 
7343 


proposed by Davis. 

D. (1) $334.50; (7) $834.50; (8) $2,124; 
(9) $2,458.50; (18) no. 

E. (4) $9.60; (5) $24.25; (6) $218.75; (8) 
$422.36; (9) $674.96; (10) $2,045.59; (11) 
$2,720.55. 

A. The Colorado Railroad Legislative Com- 
mittee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo., consisting of attorneys of the follow- 
ing-named railroad companies, contributing 
the shares following their names: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 16 percent; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
10 percent; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co., 5 percent; Colorado & Southern 
Railway Co., 14 percent; Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co., 30 percent; 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 5 percent; 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 20 percent. (See 
explanation in first report of June 14, 1948.) 

B. Railroad companies as stated above. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Basing point legislation; communi- 
cations or operating rules bills; railway mail 
pay bills; transportation excise taxes; St. 
Lawrence seaway; Federal barge lines; parcel 
post rates; repeal of Reed-Bulwinkle Act; 
bills changing authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; revenue measures; 
Railway Labor Act; Senate Resolution 50, 
investigation of surface tion by 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $160; (7) $172.35; (9) $332.35; (10) 
$1,716.88; (11) $2,049.23; (15) $332.35; (16) 
$332.35, December 1, 1950, Leo J. Crowley, 922 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo., salary and 


expenses. 

A. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizens or- 
ganization for presentation of public infor- 
mation concerning Colorado River water 
matters. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Opposing S. 75 and H. R. 934; favor- 
ing passage of Senate Joint Resolution 4 and 
House Joint Resolution 3. 

C. (3) (a) Twenty-four-page booklet, The 
Nation's Most Fantastic Project; (b) 100, 

(c) January 6 and March 3, 1950; (d) Way- 
side Press. 

C. (8) (a) Four-page pamphlet, Why the 
Colorado River Problem Is Your Problem; 
(b) 50,000; (c) January 13, 1950; (d) Wolfer 
& Marleau. 

C. (3) (a) One- page circular, Cost to Na- 
tion's Taxpayers, by States, of Central Ari- 
zona Project; (b) 17.500; (e) September 8, 
1950, October 9, 1950, November 16, 1950; (d) 
Citizen Print Shop. 

D. (8) $25; (9) $25; (13) yes; (14) Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power, 207 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., $36,690; 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 306 West Third Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $56,258; Imperial Irrigation District, 
El Centro, Calif., $23,460; San Diego County 
Water Authority, San Diego, Calif., $4,701.68; 
total, $121,109.68. 

E. (1) $1,466.86; (2) $9,282.79; (4) $957.60; 
(5) $1,339.58; (6) $1,114.14; (7) $5,367.88; (9) 
$19,528.85; (10) $77,756.31; (11) $97,285.16. 

A. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. This committee was incorporated March 
5, 1941. Its purposes, as stated in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, are “to uphold consti- 
tutional government and the system of free 
enterprise, with equal opportunity for all, 
which the Constitution establishes, by non- 
partisan educational efforts reaching citi- 
zens throughout the United States regardless 
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of their political affiliations.” Since its in- 
corporation in 1941, this committee has, now 
does, and will continue to educate the citi- 
zens of the United States, regardless of their 
political affiliations, in the principles of con- 
stitutional government and free enterprise, 
established by our Constitution and in sound 
economic principles in general. When issues 
involving constitutional principles and/or 
the free enterprise system are publicly 
raised, this committee distributes the best 
available material (books, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, news letters) to its supporters and lead- 
ership individuals across the country, urging 
them to study the principles involved and 
to raise their voices for constitutional gov- 
ernment and free enterprise and sound eco- 
nomic policies. If these issues reach the 
stage of proposed legislation, then commit- 
tee supporters who express their views to 
their representatives in Washington, may, in 
the broadest sense of the term, be said to 
have legislative interests. No one is em- 
ployed by the committee mainly for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. The com- 
mittee takes no stand with reference to the 
private interest of any group or individual in 
pending legislation. It seeks to uphold the 
basic principles of economics and of personal 
and economic freedom, as established by the 
Constitution. The committee offers the re- 
sults of its research to the general public 
and sometimes to the Members of Congress. 
The committee's activities during this quar- 
ter were in accordance with its objectives 
and its long established procedures. 

D. (2) $42,769.19; (4) $141,165.09; (5) 
$7,493.87; (7) $191,447.65; (8) $691,154.76; 
(9) $882,602.41; (18) yes; (14) $500, Fort 
Worth Committee, Fort Worth, Tex.; $1,000; 
A. Scudder, New York, N. Y. (omitted from 
last report through error). 

E. (1) $2,750; (2) $63,029.46; (4) $74,- 
506.29; (5) $22,956.43; (6) $4,729.02; (7) 
$9,651.85; (9) $177,622.55; (10) $748,926.86; 
(11) 921,549.41. 

A. Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing Anti-Communist China, 843 General 
Motors Building, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N. I.; to present the facts on the China 
problem to Congrecs, the administration, 
the press, radio, and the public. 

C. (1) Until adequate aid for anti-Com- 
munist China is assured. 

O. (2) Support of bills for helping anti- 
‘Communist China by economic aid and mili- 
tary equipment, such as the China amend- 
ments to ECA and MAP appropriations. 

D. (2) 8570; (7) $570; (8) $2,773; (9) 
$8,343; (10) $1,430; (11) $255; (13) yes; (14) 
$865, Frederick C. McKee, 2324 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $800, Dr. Frederick J. 
Tooker, 34 Hobart Avenue, Summit, N. J.; 
$550, Hon, Charles Edison, care of Thos. A, 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

A. Committee for the Marshall Plan To 
Aid European Recovery, care of Hugh Moore, 
treasurer, Twenty-fourth Street and Dixie 
Avenue, Easton Pa. 

O. (1) There has been no activity whatso- 
ever of the committee since the latter part of 
1948. However, since the committee has a 
small balance of unused funds it remains in 
existence in case its efforts may be required 
in furthering the purpose of its formation. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Committee on National Affairs, 100 East 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y.; engaged in 
action to strengthen national and interna- 
tional organization for security, freedom, 
and justice. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Various items of interest. 

D. (2) $3,756.50; (8) $10,444; (9) $14,200.50; 
(18) yes; (14) $500, October 19, 1950, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, 2110 American Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

E. (1) $82.44; (3) $3,700; (4) $43.97; (5) 
$47.94; (8) $155.12; (9) $4,032.47; (10) 
$10,213.86; (11) $14,246.33. 
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A. Committee for the Nation's Health, Inc., 
1416 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; to 
promote through education and legislative 
activities passage of national health insur- 
ance, basic feature of the President's na- 
tional health plan. The committee opposes: 
socialized medicine; restrictive laws prevent- 
ing consumers, farmers, workers, and others 
from organizing health insurance plans. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until the passage of national health insur- 
ance. 

C. (2) Legislative interests: President Tru- 
man’s national health plans embodied in 
S. 1679, H. R. 4312, National Health In- 
surance and the Public Health Act; separate 
bills incorporating the first six titles of S. 
1679. Also in opposing various substitute 
bills, such as the Taft bill, S. 1581; the Hill 
bill, S, 1456; the Flanders-Herter bill, S. 1970. 

C. (3) National Health Insurance Hand- 
book, 1,000, December 1950, United Publish- 
ing Co.; What Should Hospitals Do About 
Health Insurance? (reprint), 250, November 
1950, Modern Hospital; AMA advertising 
campaign folder, 200, October 1950, Sauls 
Lithograph; memo on AMA advertising cam- 
paign, 5,000, October 1950, Colortone Press; 
Biemiller reprint, Organized Medicine, a 
documented record of opposition to social 
and economic progress, 15,000, December 
1950, the Public Printer; mimeographed ma- 
terial (all produced in the offices of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health); October: 
newspapers carrying CIO national health 
campaign ad, 500; excerpt from broadcast. of 
Elmer Davis, 200; $20,000,000 To Fight You, 
500; $20,000,000 To Confuse You, 500; No- 
vember: Lobbying Against Human Needs, 
500: December: Appeal mailings, 6,000; Know 
Your Medical A B C’s, 500. 

D. (2) $13,277.27; (3) $500; (4) $385.27; 
(7) $14,162.54; (8) $74,714.36; (9) $88,- 
876.90; (12) $51,500 repaid during first quar- 
ter 1950; (13) yes; (14) $6,000, Mrs. Marion 
R. Ascoli, 23 Gramercy Park South, New 
York, N. V.; $6,000, Mrs. Adele R. Levy, 300 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $6,000, Mr. 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown, Pa.; $6,000, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, 11 Garden Lane, 
New Orleans, La.; $3,000, Mr. Leigh B. Block, 
1260 Astor Avenue, Chicago, III.; $3,000, Mrs. 
Leigh B. Block, 1260 Astor Avenue, Chicago, 
III.; $6,000, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney F. Brody, 
603 North Canon Drive, Beverley Hills, Calif.; 
$6,000, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lasker, 136 
South Carmelina Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$5,833.33, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lasker, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York, N. Y.; $3,500, Miss 
Loula Lasker, Hotel Pierre, New York, N. Y. 
(these donations were received to repay loans 
obtained by the Committee for the Nation's 
Health in 1949); $1,500, Mr. Chat Paterson, 
9700 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio (loan 
made during 1949 was converted by Chat Pat. 
erson into a contribution); $2,000, United 
Steelworkers, CIO, 1500 Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $5,000, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.; $1,000, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Ninth and Mount 
Vernon Place, Washington, D. C.; $5,500, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; $1,000, 
District of Columbia Democratic Women’s 
Day Committee, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; $500, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, 15 Union Square, New York, 
N. V.; $3,500, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. L.: 
$2,000, United Automobile Workers, 411 West 
Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; $1,000, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Wells, post-office box 
90, Southbridge, Mass.; total, $74,333.33. 

E. (2) $5,011.59; (4) $1,247.14; (5) $2,353.51; 
(6) 8353.96: (7) $249.10; (8) $232; (9) 
$9,447.30; (10) $24,627.77; (11) $34,075.07, 

A. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Box 1349, Tulsa, Okla. (Joseph L. Seger, 
treasurer). 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) The Committee for Pipe Line Com- 
panies was organized and functions to pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of petroleum 
pipe lines, including, when necessary, legis- 
lative matters, At this time the only pend- 
ing legislation affecting petroleum pipe lines 
in which the committee is interested is S. 
571 to which the committee is opposed. 

D. (8) $49,849; (9) $49,849; (13) yes; (14) 
per schedule attached to third quarter re- 
port, total, $49,849; total contributions of 
$500 or more, $44,834, 

E. (2) $9,101.62; (5) $424.57; (6) $82.12; 
(7) $935.83; (8) $1,327.05; (9) $11,871.19; 
(10) $29,969.96; (11) $41,841.15. 

A. Committee on the Present Danger, 711 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) No particular bills but will be in- 
terested in any legislation which will have 
a bearing on the purposes of the Committee. 

D. (2) $4,100; (7) $4,100; (9) $4,100; (13) 
yes; (14) $2,500, W. L. Clayton, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Tex.; $1,000, Frank 
Altschul, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 
$500, James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass; $4,000, total. 

A. Committee for Promotion of Tramp 
Shipping under American Flag in Foreign 
Commerce, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) The committee is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in or- 
der to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American. flag vessels 
engaged in so-called tramp trades. A bill to 
this effect has been introduced in the House 
as H. R. 5346. 

D. (8) $8,250; (9) $8,250. 

E. (5) $14.28; (6) $93.85; (7) $498.15; (8) 
$50; (9) $656.28; (10) $15,568.66; (11) 
$16,224.94. 

A. Communications Workers of America, 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the in- 
terests of the membership of the union» 

C. (3) CWA News, the official publication 
of the union occasionally carries items of a 
legislative nature. Published monthly in 
Washington, D. C., 250,000 copies by Mercury 
Press; the CWA Newsletter published weekly, 
10,000 copies in Washington, D. C., by Darby 
Press occasionally carries items of a legis- 
lative nature. 

D. (1) $293,200.05; (7) $293,200.05; (8) 
$958,643.60; (9) $1,251,843.65; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,624.98; (6) $8.37; (7) $1,592.46; 
(8) $81; (9) $3,306.60; (10) $6,396.60 ($490 
inadvertently omitted from third quarter re- 
port); (11) $9,703.41. 

A. Boyd Comstock, legislative assistant, 
legislative-Federal relations division of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Legislative Federal relations division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Mr. Comstock passed away Decem- 
ber 14, 1950; he did not do any lobbying dur- 
ing this quarter. 

D. (8) $2,654.23; (9) $2,654.23, 

E. (10) $128.17; (11) $128.17. 

A. Arthur D. Condon,? attorney, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Iowa. 

C. (1) See previous report; final report 
will be filed upon receipt of compensation. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, attorney, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Iowa. 
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C. (1) See previous report. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, attorney, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

- B. Chambers of Commerce of Panama and 
Colon. 

C. (1) See previous report. 

A. D. C. Cone, vice president of labor 
organization, Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America, 10 Independence Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, to amend 
the Railway Labor Act, and all legislation 
directly and indirectly affecting the interests 
of labor, generally, and employees of carriers 
under the Railway Labor Act in particular, 

= (5) $300; (7) 8300; (8) $1,300; (9) 

600. 

A. John C. Cone, in care of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., 815 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; airline executive. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., 815 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; in- 
ternational airline operator. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Very infrequently interested in any 
legislation, but may be interested in support- 
ing or opposing any aviation legislation that 
might have a bearing on the operation of 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

C. (3) Have not been and do not expect 
to be concerned with any publication to be 
issued in connection with legislation, except 
for the fact that I mailed reprints of the 
editorial, Inside Labor, by Victor Riesel, in 
the Daily Mirror, of New York, dated October 
2, 1950, and reprints of an editorial in the 
Washington Post, dated September 30, 1950, 
and reprints of an editorial in the New York 
Times of September 29, 1950, to Members of 
the Senate and the House. Was not, and 
am not, employed for legislative purposes 
but, as an executive of the company, may be 
called upon to discuss, support, or oppose 
legislation affecting the company. 

A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
a federation of labor organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
property, and general welfare; oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) (a) Legisletter, report of current 
congressional activities; (b) about 3,200 
published; (c) usually weekly; (d) mimeo- 
graphed by CIO. 

D. (7) $10,295.94; (8) $22,413.35; (9) $32,- 
709.29; (14) $2,859.50, United Automobile 
Workers of America, 411 West Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Mich.; $540.35, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 15 Union Square, 
New York, N. X.; $368.86, Communications 
Workers of America, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C.; $124.63, Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J.; $186.89, Oil Workers 
International Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo.; $354.80, Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
room 1800, Chicago, III.; $377.76, United Rub- 
ber Workers of America, URWA Building, 
High Street at Mill, Akron, Ohio; $2,334.43, 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $811.09, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 15 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y.; $158.04, Transport 
Workers Union of America, 153 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; $198.86, 
Woodworkers of America, 418 Governor 
Building, Portland, Oreg.; $8,315.21, total 
contributions of $500 or more; $1,980.73, 
total all contributions under $500; $10,295.94, 
grand total. 
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E. (2) $1,572; (3) $6,500; (4) $707.70; (5) 
$405; (6) $825; (8) $286.24; (9) $10,295.94; 
(10) $22,413.35; (11) $32,709.29. 

A. Donald D. Conn,’ executive vice presi- 
dent, Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. (See 
report of TAA.) 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. 

C. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
having anything to do with transportation 
including all pending bills before the House 
and Senate. 

C. (3) During this quarter I have caused 
to be issued several documents and publica- 
tions which are set forth in detail in the 
separate report which you will receive from 
the association. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $861.22; (7) $8,361.22; 
(8) $24,632.41; (9) $32,993.63. 

E. (7) $861.22; (9) $861.22; (10) $2,132.41; 
(11) $2,993.63. 

A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C.; mining engineer. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; technical and edu- 
cational organization of individuals and 
companies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (9) $1,875; (13) 


no. 

E. (6) $10.68; (7) $11.15; (9) $21.83; (11) 
$21.83; (15) 621.88. 

A. Cooper & Griffin, a law firm of which 
the partners are J. Miltan Cooper and Jerry 
N. Griffin, room 544, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and we are interested in any legis- 
lation which affects the coal industry. 

D. This is the usual attorney and client re- 
lationship. It is difficult to allocate what 
part of this employment may be subject to 
the act, and therefore, the entire compensa- 
tion for the quarter is reported, to wit, $4,000. 

E. No expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative activities. Other expenditures are 
those incident to operation of a law office. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, room 
544, Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Thomas D. Griffin, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III., acting for an informal 
group of licensed small loan companies af- 
fected by section 501 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

C. (1) Terminated; this is a final report. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting small loan 
companies. 

D. (14) $10,000, Commonwealth Loan Co., 
20 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
$7,500, Local Loan Co., 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III.; $17,500, total. 

E. No expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, 544 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lime Association, 927 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) H. R. 25387. 

A. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.; an edu- 
cational and informational agency in the 
nature of a business association whose pur- 

is to disseminate knowledge of and in- 
terest in cooperatives throughout the United 
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States, to defend in accordance with basic 
principles of cooperation the general public 
interest of all the people, and to encourage 
the use of yoluntary cooperative methods on 
the part of the people as a means of solution 
of their problems. 

C. (1) Legislative interests of the Cooper- 
ative League are incidental to its main pur- 
pose as stated above. However, such legisla- 
tive interests are continuing ones since they 
concern (a) the over-all problem of agricul- 
ture and the preservation of the family-sized 
farm; (b) defense of the general public in- 
terest of the American people; (c) repre- 
sentation of the interest of the people as 
consumers; (d) the defense of the right of 
any group of people voluntarily to organize 
cooperative business enterprises without dis- 
crimination against them on the part of 
Government, and the securing of such en- 
abling legislation for this purpose as may 
from time to time be necessary; (e) con- 
servation of natural resources; and (f) the 
extension of true economic freedom and the 
combating of monopoly. 

C. (2) Specific legislative interests of the 
past 3 months have been (a) proposed legis- 
lation to empower the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to pass upon the use of chemi- 
cals in food products and fertilizers prior to 
their commercial use and (b) legislation en- 
acted by Congress to strengthen the anti- 
trust laws by further defining mergers which 
are contrary to law. 

C, (3) The Cooperative League issues no 
regular pericdical publication. It does pub- 
lish pamphlet literature on various subjects 
dealing with cooperation. It also provides to 
newspapers and magazines for Cooperative 
News Service, which carries news of coop- 
erative developments generally and which 
occasionally makes reference to a legislative 
matter. 

D. (1) $2,400; (2) $60; (4) $100. 

E. (2) 6500; (5) $125; (6) $50; (7) $165; 
(9) $840. A 

A. John T. Corbett, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C.; national legisla- 
tive representative and assistant grand chief 
engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotiye Engi- 
neers, 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Build- 
ing, Cleveland Ohio. 

C. (1) As assistant grand chief engineer 
and national legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, cover- 
ing all services rendered, including services 
entirely unrelated to legislation and legisla- 
tive matters. Employed also to support or 
oppose legislation directly and indirectly ar- 
fecting the interest of labor. 

C. (3) Undersigned has issued no publica- 
tions. 

D. (5) $3,295.56; (6) $1,041.83; (7) $4,- 
337.44: (8) $13,469.91; (9) $17,80735; (13) 
no, 

E. (5) $250.02; (6) $29.23; (7) $41.63; (8) 
$721; (9) 61,041.68; (10) $3,583.23; (11) $4,- 
625.11; (15) $1,041.88. 

A. Harold B. Corwin, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; assistant legal counsel. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 


country and the flag; and to defend the 
honor, integrity, and supremacy of our Na- 
tional Government and the Constitution of 
the United States; to foster fraternal rela- 
tions between all branches of the various 
services from which our members are drawn; 
to aid the retired personnel of the various 
services from which our members are drawn 
in every proper and legitimate manner; and 
to present their rights and interests when 
service matters are under consideration, we 
unite to form the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion,” 
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C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent to 
the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, 
Regular and Reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, dealing 
with personnel matters, pay and retirement 
benefits, and pensions; studying and anlayz- 
ing bills, preparing statements for presenta- 
tion to the cognizant committees, and draft- 
ing amendments where indicated; appearing 
before committees of Congress, principally 
the Committees on Armed Services, the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs, and the com- 
mittees dealing with various privileges, op- 
portunities, and obligations of the person- 
nel involved, 

C. (3) The Retired Officers Association 
Bulletin; (a) an informational bulletin cov- 
ering all the activities of the association; (b) 
20,000 per issue; (c) 15th of March, June, 
September, and December; (d) Graphic Arts 


Press, Inc. 
(7) $960; (8) $2,550; (9) 


D. (5) $960; 
$3,510; (13) no. 

A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
land, care of Charles T. Rice, 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y.; to promote 
the reunification of all Ireland. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation which may help to 
effectuate the unification of all Ireland; (b) 
House Resolution 270 and Senate Resolution 
240. 

D. (5) 8750; (6) $117.75; (7) $867.75; (8) 
$1,754.22; (9) $2,621.97; (14) 8887.75. 
through September 30, American League for 
an Undivided Ireland. 

E. (6) $17.75; (7) $100; (9) $117.75; (10) 
$254.22; (11) $371.97. 

A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
land, care of Mr. Charles T. Rice, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. L.: to pro- 
mote the reunification of all Ireland. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation which may help to 
effectuate the unification of all Ireland; (b) 
House Resolution 270 and Senate Resolution 
240. 

D. (5) 8750; (6) $65.84; (7) $815.84; (8) 
$2,621.97; (9) $3,487.81; (14) $815.64, 
through December $1, American League for 
an Undivided Ireland. 

E. (6) $7.95; (7) $57.89; (9) $65.84; (10) 
$371.97; (11) $437.81. 

A. Donald M. Counthan, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at 
law. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio; 
trade association of publishers of classroom 
periodicals. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General interest in second-class pos- 
tal rates; particular interest in S. 1103 and 
H. R. 2945. 

D. (5) $1,594.63; (7) $1,694.63; (8) $t,- 


61.500; (9) $1,594.63; 
(10) $4,267.88; (11) $5,862.51. 

A. Donald M. Counthan, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C.; attorney at 
law. 

B. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
heavy equipment and prefabricated-houses 
manufacturer. 

C, (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General interest in housing legisla- 
tion; special interest in reorganization plan 
No. 23 and S. 4145, H. R. 9726, H. R. 9704, 
8. 4257, H. R. 9893, S. 3936, H. R. 9176, H. R. 
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9314, Senate Banking Committee on Lustron 
Investigation, housing near military instal- 
lations, Defense Production and Economic 
Control Act, priorities and allocation of ma- 
terials and facilities. 

D. (5) $1,050; (7) $1,050; 
(9) $4,626.72; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (10) $3,576.72; 
(11) $4,626.72. 

A. Nathan E. Cowan, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; legislative director 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
a Federation of Labor Organizations, and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., affil- 
lated union of the CIO. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity and general welfare; oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 

O. (3) I have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
the CIO are listed on the CIO report. 

D. (5) $1,875; (6) $920; (7) $2,795; (8) 
$8,583.57; (9) $11,378.57. 

E. (7) $920; (9) $920; (10) $2,958.57; (11) 
$3,878.57; (15) $920. 

A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
law firm. 

B. California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills dealing with acquisition, allo- 
cation, transportation, or other regulation 
or control of materials and products used 
or marketed by California Texas Oil Co., 
Ltd. During the period covered by this re- 
port there was no interest in specific bills. 

D. (5) The firm receives compensation 
from California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., for pro- 
fessional services billed from month to 
month on an hourly time-charge basis. None 
of the services for which money was received 
during the calendar quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, involved any services of such 
a nature as to be subject to the provisions 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
and no money was expended in connection 
with matters of such a nature; (13) no. 

A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
law firm. 

B. Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are 
bills dealing with ocean transportation of 
United States financed cargoes. During the 
period covered by this report there was no 
interest in specific bills. 

D. (5) The firm receives compensation from 
Overseas Tankship Corp. for professional 
services billed from month to month on an 
hourly time-charge basis. None of the serv- 
ices for which money was received during 
the calendar quarter ending December 31, 
1950, involved any services of such a nature 
as to be subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act and no 
money was expended in connection with 
matters of such a nature; (13) no. 

A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard and Cutler 
(law firm), 1210 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mr. Joseph Ross, 40 Mamaroneck Ave- 
nue, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

C. (1) Not known. 

(C. (2) Private bills to record the lawful 
admission to the United States of Mr. Ross’ 
sister and niece, Mrs. Maly Braunstein and 
Mrs. Aurelia Rappaport (S. 4057, H. R. 9460). 

D. (5) $195.53; (7) $195.53; (8) $300; (9) 
$495.53. > : 


(8) $3,576.72; 
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E. (6). $9.53; (9) 820.53; (11) 
820.58. 

A. W. W. Coxe, 801 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va.; general solicitor. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 801 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

C. (1) Can't say with certainty. 

C. (2) Proposed canalization of Big Sandy 
River and its tributaries in States of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 

D. (5) As general solicitor I am paid a 
salary by the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
to do legal work. I do not and will not re- 
ceive any extra compensation for doing legis- 
lative work. 

A. Charles J. Crampton, 700 Insurance 
Building, San Antonio, Tex.; attorney at law. 

B. State Tax Association, post-office box 
2559, Houston, Tex.; a voluntary association 
of taxpayers organized to promote tax equali- 
zation between the community-property and 
common-law States. 

C. (1) A continuous study of Federal tax 
legislation and administrative rulings and 
court decisions in tax matters affecting com- 
munity-property taxpayers inequitably. 

C. (2) No specific legislation. General 
purpose: To bring about constructive coop- 
eration between community-property and 
common-law States for the development of 
a plan of tax equalization which will afford 
an equitable basis for income, estate, and gift 
taxation in the Federal tax structure. To 
support complete retroactive repeal of the 
1942 estate- and gift-tax amendments as 
they apply to community-property States in 
an unfair, discriminatory, inequitable man- 
ner. To support the elimination of Federal 
estate taxes and restore estate taxation to the 
several States. We have supported and will 
continue our support of the American Bar 
Association’s recommendations for tax equal- 
ization. 

C. (3) No publications issued. 

D. (5) $4,000; (7) $4,000; (8) $5,500; (9) 
$9,500; (13) no. 

E. (10) $854.58; (11) $854.58. 

A. F. M. Crance,? 408-409 Young Build- 
ing, Lynchburg, Va.; lobbying for amend- 
ments to Railway Labor Act. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 
looking after the interests of the members of 
the brotherhood. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, to amend 
the Railway Labor Act and other bills per- 
taining to labor. 

C. (4) Only 13 days were spent on this 
work between August 9 and September 30, 
1950, for which I only received my usual sal- 
ary and necessary expenses: Salary in amount 
of $1,000 per month paid for services as 
general chairman, broken down as to the sal- 
ary per day on this work—13 days at $32.26 
per day, or a total of $419.38. Total ex- 
penses for the entire month of August, 
$446.73, which included my duties as gen- 
eral chairman, and on this work in connec- 
tion with this report expenses for the 13 
days would have been $260 of this amount. 
No special concessions or additional expense 
allowance or salary allowed me in connec- 
tion with lobbying for these bills other than 
the regular salary received each month for 
my work as general chairman and necessary 
actual expenses, 

E. (2) $419.38; (7) $260; (9) 679.38; (11) 
8679.38. 

A. F. M. Crance, 408-409 Young Building, 
Lynchburg, Va.; lobbying for amendments to 
Railway Labor Act. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; looking after the interests of the 
members of the brotherhood. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
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C. (2) H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, to amena 
the Railway Labor Act and other bills per- 
taining to labor. k 

C. (4) Only 18 days were spent on this 
work between October 1 and December 31, 
1950, for which I only received my usual 
salary and necessary expenses: Salary in 
amount of $1,000 per month paid for services 
as general chairman, broken down as to the 
salary per day on this work—18 days at $32.26 
per day, or a total of $580.68. My expenses 
during the time spent on this work were 
$381.28. No special concessions or addi- 
tional expense allowance or salary allowed 
me in connection with lobbying for these 
bills other than the regular salary received 
each month for my work as general chairman 
and necessary actual expenses. 

E. (2) $580.68; (7) $381.28; 
(10) $679.38; (11) $1,641.34. 

A. William A. Crawford, executive secre- 
tary, Railroad Association of Georgia, 545 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga.; general public- 
relations work for the railroads of Georgia. 

B. Railroad Association of Georgia, 545 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga.; general public- 
relations work for the railroads of Georgia. 

C. (1) Interest in legislation affecting the 
railroads will continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the person filing this report concern legisla- 
tion of general or specific relation to the 
railroads, i. e., H. R. 378 and S. 238, the so- 
called operating- rules bill. 

C. (3) There has been no publication is- 
sued or caused to be issued in connection 
with legislative interests during the period. 

D. (1) $6,896.25; (7) $6,896.25; (8) $11,- 
250; (9) $18,146.25; (13) yes; (14) $4,214.64, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; $4,592.61, Central of Georgia Railway 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; $854.17, Georgia, South- 
ern & Florida Railway Co., Macon, Ga,; 
$1,095.21, Georgia Railroad, Atlanta, Ga. 
$763.33, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; $2,414.78, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $3,445.14, South- 
ern Railway Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $17,379.88, 
total. There were no expenditures made 
during the quarter ended December 31, 1950, 
due to interest in Federal legislation. 

E. (10) $160.80; (11) $160.80. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis.; a non- 
profit corporation made up of credit union 
leagues and credit unions, 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) legislation affect- 
ing credit unions. 

D. (1) $15,133.40; (7) $15,133.40; (8) $140,- 
298.97; (9) $515,432.37; (13) yes; (14) Ala- 
bama Credit Union League, Mr. Clyde C. 
Parker, managing director, post office box 
2634, Birmingham, Ala., $1,370.86; California 
Credit Union League, Mr. C. E. Murphy, man- 
aging director, 1307 Harrison Street, Oak- 
land, Calif., $7,500; Colorado Credit Union 
League, Mr. Clyde Dwyer, managing director, 
5721 Saulsbury Street, Arvada, Colo., $2,- 
168.29; Connecticut Credit Union League, Mr. 
L. R. Nixon, managing director, 46 Hillcrest 
Avenue, New Britain, Conn., $5,626.23; D. C. 
Credit Union League, Mr. H. M. Rhodes, man- 
aging director, 740 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; $3,090.81; Florida Credit 
Union League, Mr. F. L. Andrews, managing 
director, postoffice box 4167, Jacksonville, 
Fla., $3,288.34; Georgia Credit Union League, 
Mr. James R. DeLay, managing director, 
postoffice box 2044, Atlanta, Ga., $2,699.59; 
Illinois Credit Union League, Mr. J. S. De- 
Ramus, managing director, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III., $7,500; Indiana 
Credit Union League, Mr. C. E. Oldham, man- 
aging director, 3861 North Delaware Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., $4,414.13; Iowa Credit 
Union League, Mr. H. W. Vetter, managing 
director, 220 Securities Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. $3,929.70; Kansas Credit Union League, 
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East Magnolia, Dodge City, Kans., $1,416.43; 
Kentucky Credit Union League, Mr. W. L. 
Vandenburgh, managing director, 1296 Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky., $2,154.50; Louisiana 
Credit Union League, Mr. Edgar L. Fontaine, 
managing director, 717 Carondelet Building, 
New Orleans, La., $2,224.76; Maine Credit 
Union League, Mr. Boris Blumenthal, manag- 
ing director, room 205, Post Office, Portland, 
Maine, $689.33; Maryland Credit Union 
League, Mr. J. D. M. Marquette, managing di- 
rector, 707 Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md., 
$2,000; Massachusetts CUNA Association, 
Inc., Miss Agnes C. Gartland, managing di- 
rector, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass., $5,- 
069.38; Michigan Credit Union League, Mr. 
Al Marble, managing director, 404 Transpor- 
tation Building, Detroit 26, Mich., $7,500; 
Minnesota League of Credit Unions, Mr. R. E. 
Archer, managing director, 2642 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., $5,343.57; Missouri 
Credit Union League, Mr. Lee J. O'Brien, 
managing director, 104-106 East Ninth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., $6,788.73; Nebraska Credit 
Union League, Mr. Wayne Bornemeier, man- 
aging director, 315 Barker Building, Omaha, 
Nebr., $1,732.32; New Jersey Credit Union 
League, Mr. Henry Stricker, Jr., managing di- 
rector, 421 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., 
$4375; New York Credit Union League, Mr. 
Sidney Stahl, managing director, 254 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y., $6,875; 
North Carolina Credit Union League, Mr. B. 
L. Webster, managing director, postoffice box 
37, Greensboro, N. C., $1,509.30; North Da- 
kota Credit Union League, Mr. John P. Hiller- 
son, managing director, box 628, Jamestown, 
N. Dak., $1,115.75; Ohio Credit Union League, 
Mr. Robert Kloss, managing director, suite 
408, 5 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
87.500: Oklahoma Credit Union League, Mr. 
Ralph Bendel, managing director, 107 Albany 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., $1,220.24; Oregon Mu- 
tual Credit Union League, Mr. A. J. Gulley, 
managing director, 730 Mead Building, Port- 
land, Oreg., $1,067.11; Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League, Mr. W. W. Pratt, managing 
director, 1522 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $7,500; Rhode Island Credit Union 
League, Mr. Franklin D. Read, managing di- 
rector, 75 Empire Street, Providence, R. L, 
$1,950.65; South Carolina Credit Union 
League, Mr. J. Gorman Thomas, managing 
director, Main Post Office, Charleston, S. C., 
$725.77; Tennessee Credit Union League, Mrs. 
Corinne D. St. Johns, office manager, 242 
Chamberlain Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
$2,626; Texas Credit Union League, Mr. James 
M. Barry, managing director, 410 Southland 
Building Annex, Dallas, Tex., $6,500; Utah 
State Credit Union League, Mr. Karl S. Little, 
managing director, 1064 Lincoln Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, $887.30; Virginia Credit 
Union League, route 6, White Oak Drive, 
Lynchburg, Va., $1,861.35; Washington Credit 
Union League, Mr. Francis White, managing 
director, 4310 Woodlawn Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., $2,281.50; Wisconsin Credit Union 
League, Mr. Fabian Monroe, managing di- 
rector, 624 North Twenty-seventh Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $7,500; Hawaii Credit Union 
League, Mr. Charles Hudson, managing direc- 
tor, postoffice box 2632, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
$1,600.31; B. C. Credit Union League, Mr 
J. W. Burns, managing director, Broadway 
at Quebec, Vancouver, B. C., $2,715.64; The 
Co-operative Credit Society of Manitoba, 
Ltd., Mr. D. G. Reimer, manager, post-office 
box 192, Winnipeg, Manitoba, $2,188.65; 
Brunswick Credit Union Federation, Ltd., Mr. 
H. M. Daley, secretary-treasurer, post-office 
box 221, St. John, N. B., $681.07; Nova Scotia 
Credit Union League, Mr. Rod MacMullin, 
managing director, Antigonish, N. S., Canada, 
$4,400; Ontario Credit Union League, Mr, 
John Hallinan, general manager, 30 Bloor 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, $4,436.73; P. E. I. 
Credit Union League, Ltd., Mr. J. G. Dennis, 
managing director, post-office box 223, Char- 
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lottetown, P. E. I., $600; Quebec Credit Union 
League, Mr. John P. Roche, manager, 1445 
Crescent Street, room 5, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, $740.28; Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan, Mr. Thomas Molloy, managing 
director, room 207, Co-op Block, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, $2,540.72. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 92 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo.; attorney at law. 

B. Colorado Legislative Committee, 615 
C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo.; this 
committee consists of the general or State 
attorneys representing the following-named 
railroad companies in Colorado: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co.; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co.; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; Colorado 
& Southern Railway Co.; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co.; Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co.; Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
The primary purpose of said committee is to 
lonk after legislation, taxes, and legal matters 
of comon interest to said railroad com- 
panies in the State of Colorado, and second- 
ary to give attention to matters pending 
before Congress of common interest to said 
companies. 

C. (1) As stated under B, my primary in- 
terests are in connection with State matters 
and secondarily matters pending in Congress, 
so that the time during which my Federal 
legislative interests will continue is indefi- 
nite. My experience has been that in many 
quarters I do not participate in the consider- 
ation of Federal legislation and make no 
expenditures during these quarters. 

C. (2) I am interested in all legislation, 
both general and special, that affects the 
railroads I represent. There are many spe- 
cific measures pending in Congress, among 
which are the following: Communications or 
operating rules bills; railway mail pay bills; 
transportation excise taxes; the St. Lawrence 
secway; the Federal barge lines; parcel-post 
rates; repeal of Reed-Bulwinkle Act; bills 
changing the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Senate Resolution 
50: the investigation of surface transpor- 
tation by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; revenue meas- 
ures; Railway Labor Act. 

D. (5) $332.35; (7) $332.35; (8) $1,716.88; 
(9) $2,049.23; (13) no. 

E. (7) $172.35; (9) $332.35; (10) $1,716.88; 
(11) $2,049.23; (15) $332.35. 

A. Leo P. Cullinane, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Associated Businessmen, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
chiefly engaged in the dissemination of eco- 
nomic and political information, which mem- 
ber groups translate into action at grass roots, 
when and if they desire. 

. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) Measures that would levy a tax on 
certain tax-exempt organizations. Specifi- 
cally, H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, general revenue 
bill of 1951, renegotiations tax bill that is 
about to be written, and other tax and social- 
security legislation. 

D. (5) $1,853.58; (7) 
$5,625.12; (9) $7,478.70. 

E. (7) $239.80; (9) $239.80; (10) $678.92; 
(11) $918.72; (15) $239.80. 

A. Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross,’ 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. et al. 

D. (4) 621,600; (5) United States Lines, 
$3,600; Farrell Lines, Inc., $3,600; American 
President Lines, $3,600; American Export 
Lines, $3,600; Grace Lines, Inc., $3,600; Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., $3,600; total, $21,600, 

A. Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; at- 
torneys and counselors. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa., merchan- 
disers by mail, 


$1,853.58; (8) 
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C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) Postal-rate legislation: H. R. 2945, 
to readjust postal rates; S. 1103, to readjust 
postal rates. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $3,000; (9) 
$4,500; (13) no. 

E. (6) $0.63; (9) $0.63; (10) $154.69; (11) 
$155.32. 

A. Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; attorneys 
and counselors. 

B. Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., 
Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. T.: 
freight forwarder. 

C. (1) Terminated December 31. 
please cancel registration. 

C. (2) S. 2113, status of freight forwarders; 
H. R. 5967, amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to clarify the status of freight 
forwarders and their relationship with motor 
common carriers. 

D. (13) No. 

A. John C. Cuneo, post-office box 1054, 
Modesto, Calif.; California representative for 
the Townsend Plan, Inc. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) H. R. 2135-2136, the Townsend bills 
before Eighty-first Congress. 

D. (5) $1,255.38; (7) $1,255.38; (8) 86,- 
245.75; (9) $7,501.13, 

E. (5) $661.89; (6) $158.05; (7) $254.87; 
(9) $1,014.81; (10) $3,471.29; (11) $4,486.10. 

A. James E. Curry,’ 519 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C.; law firm. 

B. Alaska Native Brotherhood, National 
Congress of American Indians and public 
bcdies (Indian tribes) which are not subject 
to the lobbying registration law. 

C. (1) Interested in legislation of each 
congressional session, 

O. (2) Interested in all legislation affecting 
continental and/or Alaska Indians, includ- 
ing: H. R. 1537, S. 188, the law-and-order bill; 
H. R. 1921, S. 691, Indian social security; 
H. R. 3275, disposal of submarginal lands in 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
H. R. 3974, Standing Rock Sioux rehabilita- 
tion; H. R. 4461, abolition of salmon traps in 
Alaska; H. R. 4941, repeal of the Indian 
liquor law; H. R. 5372, negotiations for tak- 
ing Indian land for Oahe Dam Reservoir; 
H. R. 5099, ‘consolidation of Indian land in- 
terests; H. R. 6405, Sioux rehabilitation; 
H. R. 6999, Pine Ridge submarginal lands; 
H. R. 7433, Sioux pony claims; H. R. 7555, 
allotments for South Dakota Indian veterans; 
S. 17, disposition of land on the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation; S. 186, emancipation; 
S. 363, repeal of power to create reservations 
in Alaska; S. 3303, amending Public Law 437, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

C. (3) No printed publications. 

D. (5) $150; (8) $870; (9) $1,020; (13) yes, 
one; (14) town of Hydaburg, Alaska, con- 
tributed $500 toward expenses of trip to 
Alaska on town business. 

E. (4) $50; (6) $17.20; (7) $450; (9) $517.20; 
(10) $128.50; (11) $645.70. 

A. James E. Curry, 519 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C.; law firm. 

B. Alaska Native Brotherhood, National 
Congress of American Indians and public 
bodies (Indian tribes) which are not subject 
to the lobbying registration law. 

C. (1) Interested in legislation of each con- 
gressional session. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affecting 
continental and/or Alaska Indians, includ- 
ing: H. R. 1587, S. 188, the law-and-order 
bill; H. R. 1921, S. 691, Indian social security; 
H. R. 3275, disposal of submarginal lands in 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
H. R. 3974, Standing Rock Sioux rehabilita- 
tion; H. R. 4461, abolition of salmon traps 
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in Alaska; H. R. 4491, repeal of the Indian 
liquor law; H. R. 5872, negotiations for tak- 
img Indian land for Oahe Dam Reservoir; 
H. R. 5099, consolidation of Indian land in- 
terests; H. R. 6405, Sioux rehabilitation; 
H. R. 6999; Pine Ridge submarginal lands; 
H. R. 7433, Sioux pony claims; H. R. 7555, 
allotments for South Dakota Indian vet- 
erans; S. 17, disposition of land on the Pyra- 
mid Lake Indian Reservation; S. 186, emanci- 
pation; S. 363, repeal of power to create reser- 
vations in Alaska; S. 3303, amending Public 
Law 437, Eighty-first Co , first session. 

D. (5) 300; (7) $800; (8) $1,020; (9) $1,320. 

E. (4) $103; (6) $25; (7) $300; (9) $428; 
(10) $645.70; (11) $1,075.70. 

A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 944 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis.; a national 
trade association of owners of taverns, res- 
taurants, and cabarets. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the tavern 
and restaurant industry. 

C. (4) Compensation rate: Monthly re- 
tainer of $350 and $75 per diem for time spent 
before courts, boards or committees, or on 
official business trips. 

D. (5) $875; (7) $875; (8) $2,225; (9) 
$8,100. 

E. (10) $350.82; (11) $350.82; (14) $317.70. 

A. William L. Daley, 911 Continental Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative, National Editorial Association. 

B. Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Na- 
tional Editorial Association, 222 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 2734, antimerger; H. R. 5387, 
Government stamped envelopes; H. R. 7491, 
Government stamped envelopes; H. R. 9625, 
liquor prohibition for duration of in- 
ternational tension”; H. R. 4237, optome- 
rty advertising in D. C.; H. R. 2945, to increase 
postal rates; H. R. 8195, to restore cuts in 
postal service; House Resolution 827, to cre- 
ate committees to study extent and effect of 
detrimental suppression of facts; H. R. 2032, 
to repeal Taft-Hartley Act and reenact 
Wagner Act of 1935; H. R. 8920, tax revision; 
H. R. 7738, tax revision; S. 3388, antimerger; 
6. 3358, gambling information; S. 2126, Gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes; S. 1103, increase 
postal rates; S. 249, to repeal Taft-Hartley 
Act and reenact Wagner Act of 1935; Senate 
Resolution 197, calls for joint committee to 
study postal rates and methods of improve- 
ment in Post Office Department; S. 3936, de- 
tense production bill; S. 3118, returning 
third-, fourth-, and second-class postal 
matter; H. R. 9176, defense production bill; 
H. R. 7825, tax revision. 

C. (3) (a) The Publishers Tab; (b) ap- 
proximately 6,000 circulation, tabloid news- 
paper; (c) published monthly around the 
10th; (d) printed by the Times-Press, Hart- 
ford, Wis. 

C. (3) (a) The National Publisher; (b) ap- 
proximately 6,000 circulation, associational 

; (c) published monthly around the 
25th; (d) printed by the Times-Press, Hart- 
ford, Wis. Also other publishing trade pub- 
Ueations, including bulletins of all State 
n publishers’ associations. 

D. (5) $825; (6) $263.36; (7) $1,088.36; 
(8) $8,116.97; (9) $4,205.33; (13) no. 

E. (5) $59.55; (6) $56.81; (7) $100; (8) 
$47; (9) $263.36; (10) $741.97; (11) $1,005.33; 
(15) $263.36. 

A. Eugene J. Damon, assistant general at- 
torney, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 
chairman, Missouri Railroad Committee, 906 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. (See Appendix 
A to first quarter report, 1950.) 

B. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 
906 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. (See Appendix 
A to first quarter report, 1950.) 

C. (1) Continuous. 
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C. (2) Railroads generally. 

D. (8) $900; (9) $900; (13) no. 

E. (10) $743.28; (11) $743.28. 

A. John A. Danaher, offices at 50 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn., and 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. My clients are the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, Ohio. 

C. (1) While H. R. 1412, H. R. 5690, H. R. 
5691, and S. 640 are under consideration. 

C. (2) Bills listed deal with distribution of 
motor vehicle tires and prevention of manu- 
facturers from selling goods at retail. Study 
of Federal legislation re same; examination 
of reported cases concerning constitutional- 
ity of proposed bills; preparation of legal 
memoranda and briefs re same; study of 
economic data and preparation of hearings. 

D. (5) $10,400; (7) $10,400; (8) $5,400; 
(9) $15,800; (13 yes. 

E. (6) $1.88; (9) $1.88; (10) $7.51; (11) 
$9.39. 

A. John A. Danaher, offices at 50 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn., and 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., attorney at law. 

B. Ly client is Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York City, engaged in 
the fabrication of copper and in the manu- 
facture of copper products. 

C. (1) While H. R. 5327 and H. R. 7151 
are under consideration. 

C. (2) Study of import-tax legislation af- 
fecting copper; compilation of statisties and 
economic data; preparation of material for 
hearings concerning suspension of the im- 
port tax on copper contemplated by H. R. 
7151 and in opposition to repeal of the pres- 
ent suspension as contemplated by H. R. 
5327. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $24,000; (9) 
$27,000; (13) yes; (14) $12,000, fees in re 
legislative activity; $15,000, general retainer 
‘covering legal matters and representation in 
Washington, both paid by my client, Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. 

E. (6) $14.25; (9) $14.25; (10) $88.26; (11) 
$102.51. 

A. N. R. Danielian, Cafritz Building; eco- 
nomic research. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Cafritz Building; trade association. 

C. (1) Unknown. 

C. (2) St. Lawrence legislation. 

D. (5) $4,879.27; (7) $4,879.27; (8) $16,- 
200.17; (9) $21,079.44; (13) no. 

E. (7) $379.27; (9) $379.27; (10) $3,354.46; 
(11) $3,733.73; (15) all. 

A. Paul J. Daugherty, legislative affairs de- 
partment, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 
Huntington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 Hunt- 
ington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio; non- 
profit organization. 

C. (1) I assume legislative interests refer 
to Federal legislation—such interest is spo- 
radic and indefinite as to future duration. 

C. (2) Legislative interests: As an em- 
ployee of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce 
such matters affecting business and com- 
merce in Ohio as are referred to me from 
time to time by the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce; e. g., proposals in the fields of taxa- 
tion, appropriations, old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment compensation, in- 
dustrial development, and other manage- 
ment problems. 

D. (5) $2,575.02, this was received for all 
services and was principally on matters 
other than Federal legislation; (7) $2,575.02; 
(8) $7,650; (9) $10,225.02. 

E. (10) $842.82; (11) $842.82; (15) all. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, II.; trade association 
and research association for meat-packing 
industry. 

C. (1) To continue indefinitely. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting the meat- 
packing industry. 

D. (8) $2,423.12; (9) $2,423.12; (13) no. 

E. (10) $2,943.78; (11) $2,943.78. 

A. John H. Davis, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer co- 
operatives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (3) (a) Washington Situation, a weekly 
mimeographed house organ summarizing de- 
velopments in Washington which are of in- 
terest to our member organizations; (b) ap- 
proximately 1,000; (c) weekly; (d) published 
in mimeograph form in our office. 

D. (5) $3,300; (7) $9,900; (8) $13,200. 

E. (7) $572.40; (9) $572.40; (10) $1,106.18; 
(11) $1,678.58; (15) $572.40. 

A. Sherlock Davis, 1117 Bar Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
general counsel. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; a group of com- 
panies owning or operating sugar properties 
in Cuba, the stockholders of which are pre- 
dominantly United States citizens. 

C. (1) During the preceding calendar 
quarter registrant has not engaged in any 
activities covered by section 308 (a) of the 
Federal Regulation and Lobbying Act and, 
accordingly, has received no funds and made 
no disbursements for the purposes covered 
by the act, but is filing this report for pur- 
poses of record. Annual salary $25,000, ret- 
roactive to January 1, 1950. 

C. (2) General legislative interest: Any- 
thing which pertains to sugar or trade with 
Cuba. Specific legislative interest: The 
Sugar Act of 1948 (Public Law 388, 80th 
Cong.) and any proposed amendments 
thereto. 

A. Bourbon A. Dawes, executive secretary, 
Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., Inc., 
$12, 1331 G Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., 
Inc., 312, 1331 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade association with membership 
limited to hotels in District of Columbia. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting hotels in the 
District of Columbia. H. R.-5912, to control 
sale of alcoholic beverages on credit; S. 4166, 
Senate Joint Resolution 209, rent control. 

D. (5) $2,175; (7) $2,175; (8) $5,925; (9) 
$8,100; (13) no. 

E. (10) $74; (11) $74. 

A. Clarence E. Dawson, 821 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; partner, law firm 
of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the New York 
Stock Exchange and its members. 

D. (18) No. 

A. Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., president, Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress, 4500 Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, 4500 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y.; a non- 
profit, unincorporated association to further 
the national railroad transportation policy 
as set forth in the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Also publisher of a monthly magazine called 
Railway Progress. 

A. William I. Denning, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. National Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers, 232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T.; 
trade association. 

O. (1) For general legal representation in 
Washington. 


C. (2) Activities limited to advising asso- 
ciation in connection with postal rate 
matters. 


1951. 


D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (8) $5,625; (9) 
500. 

A. Bruce B. Derrick, secretary-treasurer, 
1756 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Dairy legislation. 

C. (3) (a) House organ, Market News. 

D. (5) $5,620.20; (7) $5,620.20; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1.40; (9) $1.40; (11) $1.40. 

A. R. T. DeVany, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. I am employed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; The home office 
address of my employer is 14 West_Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. I am report- 
ing as an individual in compliance with sec- 
tion 308 of the Lobbying Act. Compensa- 
tion for my work in connection legislative 
matters which might be covered by the act 
during the period from October 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, did not exceed $1,200. My ex- 
penses for this period amounted to $463.81, 
all reimbursed by my employer. These are 
exp nses incurred in the normal course of 
business, such as meeting and conference 
expenses and travel. They were paid to 
hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, trade associa- 
tions for dues, and railroads. I am not em- 
ployec to support or to oppose specific bills 
in Congress. My principal responsibility in 
connection with legislation is to answer in- 
quiries and to analyze and to report on im- 
portant legislation affecting industry, in- 
cluding proposals involving appropriations, 
regulation of business, social security, labor 
policy, taxation, securities regulation, and 
Federal subsidies and controls, - 

A. Leo A. Diamond, 25 Broadwey, New 
York, N. V.; employee of law firm and en- 
gaged in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; en- 
gaged in the general practice of law and 
general counsel of the American Tobacco Co., 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed ex- 
tending the 85-percent dividends received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. 

C. (2) See (1) above, The proposed legis- 
lation was contained in section 120 of H. R. 
6712, which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, second session, Eightieth Con- 

ress. 
1 A. A. W. Dickinson, Rin Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; mining engineer. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; technical and educa- 
tional organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (5) $1,375; (7) $1,375; (9) $1,375; (13) 
no. 
E. (6) $0.20; (7) $18.30; (9) $18.50; (11) 
$18.50; (15) $18.50. 

A. A. W. Dickinson, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; mining engineer. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; technical and educa- 
tional organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Measures affecting affecting min- 
ing, such as income taxation, social security, 
public lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, 
etc. 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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D. (5) $1,375; (7) $1,375; (9) $1,875; (13) 
0 


E. (6) $0.50; (7) $24.30; (9) $24.80; (11) 
824.80; (15) 824.80. 

A. Disabled American Veterans. national 
headquarters, 1423 East McMillen Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Washington office, 1701 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
congressionally chartered veteran organiza- 
tion, 

C. (1)The National Legislative Division of 
the DAV is a permanent division. This divi- 
sion performs only a minor part of DAV ac- 
tivities. The major part is our national 
claims service. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legisla- 
tion affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans. 
The largest number of bills in which we are 
interested are referr d to: Senate Finance 
Committee; Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; House Veterans’ Affairs Committee; the 
two Committees on Post Office ana Civil 
Service; and the two Armed Services Com- 
mittees. 

C. (3) Articles pertaining to pending leg- 
islation in which the DAV is interested are 
published in our own newspaper; the DAV 
Semi-Monthly. This newspaper is published 
semimonthly at our national headquarters, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is mailed to every DAV 
member, The membership varies and as of 
December 1, 1950, was 132,807, Legislative 
articles are carried as news items for DAV 
members. 

E. (2) $4,830; (7) 235.20; (9) $4,865.20; 
(10) $11,684.51; (11) $16,549.71. 

A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., 
room 314, Washington, D. C.; employee rep- 
resentative. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 900 F Street NW., room 214, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Federal civilian employees’ or- 
ganization. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue indefinitely, 

C. (2) General legislative interests are: 
Retention and improvement of the Civil 
Service Retirement and United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Acts. 

Short titles and numbers of bills of spe- 
cific interest include: S. 2715 and H. R. 6293, 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as an.ended; S. 2716 and 
H. R. 5985, to provide for retirement of cer- 
tain Government employees in cases of re- 
ductions in force; S. 271/ and H. R. 6295, to 
provide for the continuance of family bene- 
fits to civil-service employees separated after 
5 years’ service; S. 2718 and H. R. 5640, to 
provide for the continuance of family bene- 
fits to civil-service employees separated 
after 20 years’ service; S. 2719 and H. R. 998, 
to provide reduced annuities at age 55 after 
5 years of civilian service for persons invol- 
untarily separated from the Federal service 
not by removal for cause; H. R. 4501, to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide annui- 
ties for those civilian employees engaged in 
hazardous occupations in any branch of the 
Federal service, and for other purposes; 
S. 3564 to extend the benefits of section 1 (c) 
of the Civil Service Retirenent Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to employees who are 
involuntarily separated after having ren- 
dered 20 years of service. 

D. (5) $1,377.79; (7) $1,377.79; (8) 
$3,963.97; (9) $5,341.76; (13) yes, employer, 

E. (10) $382.16; (11) $382.16. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, 434 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Magnesia Tale Co., 206 Bank 
Street, Burlington, Vt. 

C. (1) Now terminated. 

C. (2) Specific legislation employed for 
was percentage depletion, 


n 
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D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$3,000; (13) no. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association, 
World Center Building, Washington, D. O.; 
nonprofit corporation organized and existing 
for the purpose of promoting and advancing 
the welfare, progress, and development of 
the natural gas industry in the United 
States. 

C. (1) I am employed permanently as gen- 
eral counsel for the association. 

C. (2) General legislative interests include 
any matters affecting the natural gas indus- 
try. Specific current legislation included 
tax bill. 

D. (5) $1,250; (7) $1,250; (8) $3,741; (9) 
$4,991; (13) no. 

E. (7) $260.24; (9) $260.24; (10) $183.21; 
(11) $443.45. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Tale Co., Inc., 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Now terminated. 

C. (2) Specific legislation employed for 
was percentage depletion on talc. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$3,000; (13) no. 4 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. W. H. Loomis Tale Co., Gouverneur, 
N. 2. 

C. (1) Now terminated. 

C. (2) Specific legislation employed for 
was percentage depletion for talc. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$3,000; (13) no. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Building Granite Quarries As- 
sociation, 114 East Fortieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Now terminated. 

C. (2) Specific legislation was for per- 
centage depletion. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; 
$5,000; (13) no. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ozark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) Legislation terminated. Fee to 
continue through 1951. 

C. (2) Specific legislation employed for 
was percentage depletion. 

D. (5) $7,500; (7) $7,500; 
(13) no. 

A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) I am employed indefinitely as 
Washington counsel to represent this or- 
ganization generally. 

C. (2) General legislative interests include 
matters affecting oll and gas. Specific legis- 
lative interests included percentage deple- 
tion. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

E. (10) $257.79. 

A. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C.; trade association for petroleum 
industry in District of Columbia. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the sale or dis- 
tribution of petroleum products in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

D. (1) $530.34; (7) $530.34; (8) $1,425.98; 
(9) $1,956.32. 

E. (2) $300; (8) $230.34; (9) $530.34; (10) 
$1,425.98; (11) $1,956.32. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, room 303, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C.; labor union 
representing interest of Government em- 
ployees who are members of the I. A. of M. 


(8) $4,500; (9) 


(9) $7,500; 
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B. District Lodge No. 44 is subject to the 
direction of the international president and 
the general executive council of the I. A. of M. 
and subject to the will of the membership of 
District Lodge No. 44 as outlined at conven- 
tions and as embodied in its bylaws. 

C. (1) Its legislative interests will continue 
without date of termination. 

C. (2) Lobbying, 1. e., supporting or oppos- 
Ing as the case may be legislation affecting 
working conditions of Government em- 
ployees and incidentally organized labor in 
general. Not more than 5 percent of its time 
and resources was spent on this work during 
the fourth quarter of 1950. During the 
fourth quarter of 1950, a part of the per- 
sonnel and resources of District No. 44 was 
used in an attempt to keep track of the status 
of H. R. 4964, the purpose of which is to as- 
sign certain overhaul and repair work for 
the Navy to private contractors which for- 
merly has been performed in Government es- 
tablishments such as naval shipyards, with a 
view to oppose its enactment. The person- 
nel and resources of District No. 44 has been 
use. to keep track of the status of S. 2852 
and H. R. €827, the purpose of which are to 
repeal or modify certain sections of the Vin- 
eon-Trammell Act of March 27, 1934, so that 
the Navy Department be not required to per- 
form certain work in its own establishments 
but that the work may be let to private 
contractors, with a view to oppose them. 
District No. 44 is expected to oppose or sup- 
port, as the case may be, any other bills or 
legislative proposals that affect either favor- 
ably or unfavorably the working conditions 
of Government employees. 

C. (3) District Lodge No. 44 has issued 
mimeographed circular letters mailed to ap- 
proximately 580 persons; and individual let- 
ters havé been written imparting information 
about the status of legislation, and answer- 
ing inquiries relating thereto. 

D. (1) $7,024.44; (2) $750; (6) $640; (7) 
$8,414.44; (8) $26,306.88; (9) $34,721.32; (13) 
yes; (14) District Lodge No. 44, I. A. of M., 
derives its principal revenue from a monthly 
per capita tax received from 56 local lodges 
based upon the number of members paying 
their dues each month. Four of these local 
lodges have paid in more than $500 during 
the fourth quarter of 1950. The so-called 
Grand Lodge of the I. A. of M. pays into the 
treasury of District Lodge No. 44, $250 a 
month to help support one business rep- 
resentative. The $600 of this total of $640 
consists of $200 per month paid in by Nels 
P. Alifas, which consists of the monthly an- 
nuities due from an insurance policy which 
the organization purchased for him, but 
which monthly payments do not go to him 
personally until after his retirement; $40 of 
this amount consists of interest received 
from United States bonds of District Lodge 
No. 44. Four of the 56 lodges which paid per 
capita tax into District Lodge No. 44 in an 
amount which exceeded $500 during the 
fourth quarter of 1950, and the monthly al- 
lotment received from the grand lodge of the 
I. A. of M., are in amounts as follows: $2,- 
306.51, Nicholas Smedile, secretary, lodge No. 
174, room 3, Naval Lodge Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $539.12, A. L. Wilson, secre- 
tary, lodge No. 252, 521 Contra Costa Street, 
Vallejo, Calif.; $638.88, J. L. Briggs, secretary, 
lodge No. 441, 88 Oregon Avenue, Portsmouth, 
Va.; $680.89, J. P. Gartland, secretary, lodge 
No. 634, 267 Chestnut Avenue, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass.; $750, Grand Lodge, I. A. of M., 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
These amounts are not in addition to the 
receipts for dues and assessments and gifts 
as noted in item D (2), but are a part there- 
of. 
E. (2) $4,698.83; (4) $30; (5) $722.73; (6) 
$311.36; (7) $506.55; (8) $930.24; (9) $7,169.- 
71; (10) $21,979.54; (11) $29,149.25. 

A. Homer Dodge, 1244 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; correspondent, 
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B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City; engaged in educational and 
propaganda publication work for the purpose 
of upholding the Constitution of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any proposed legislation or policies 
involving a constitutional question. 

C. (3) My duties consist in sending news 
and informative material to the head office. 
I have no direction over what is done with 
the material. I occasionally distribute press 
statements at Washington. 

D. (4) $645; (7) $645; (8) $1,935; (9) $2,530. 

E. (9) $225; (10) $675; (11) $900. 

A. W. J. Donald, 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Duration not predictable, 

C. (2) Legislation to remove excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric ap- 
pliances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation with re- 
spect to amendment of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

D. (8) $111.04; (9) $111.04; (13) no. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 120 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 5 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 120 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation of general interest to 
manufacturers. 

C. (3) Industrial Review and miscellaneous 
bulletins. 

D. (5) An annual salary for all services 
rendered of which not over $5,000 per year 
can reasonably be allocated to activities 
under Lobbying Act; (13) no. 

E. (10) $976.93; (11) $976.93. 

A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. T.; tax council 
of the Alcoholic Beverage Industries, Inc. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting excise taxes 
on alcoholic beverages. 

D. (2) $88; (7) $88; (8) $38,366.23; (9) 
$38,454.23; (13) yes; (14) $17,895.09 (loan 
repaid July 20, 1950), Licensed In- 
dustries, Inc., 10 East Fortieth Street, New 
York City; $875, Glenmore Distilleries Co., 
Inc., 660 South Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky.; 
$6,875, National Distillers Products Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City; $7,775, Schenley 
Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; $5,100, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich.; $802.23, 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., postoffice box 
1080, Louisville, Ky.; $13,800, Joseph E. Sea- 
grams & Sons, Inc., 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (8) $64.15; (9) $64.15; (10) $16,395.93; 
(11) $18,460.08. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. No specific legislative in- 
interests during the fourth quarter of the 


year. 
D. (5) $75; (7) $75; (8) $225; (9) $300; 
(13) no. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., room 
314, Washington, D. C.; employee representa- 
tive. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., room 314, Washington, 
D. O.; Federal civilian employees’ organiza- 
tion 


C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue indefinitely. 
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C. (2) General legislative interests are: Re- 
tention and improvement of the Civil Service 
Retirement and United States Employees 
Compensation Acts. Short titles and num- 
bers of bills of specific interest include: S. 
2715 and H. R. 6293, to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; S. 2716 and H. R. 5985, to provide 
for retirement of certain Government em- 
ployees in cases of reductions in force; S. 
2717 and H. R. 6295, to provide for the con- 
tinuance of family benefits to civil-service 
employees separated after 5 years’ service; 
S. 2718 and H. R. 5640, to provide for the con- 
tinuance of family benefits to civil-service 
employees separated after 20 years service; 
S. 2719 and H. R. 998, to provide reduced 
annuities at age 55 after 5 years of civilian 
service for persons involuntary separated 
from the Federal service not by removal for 
cause; H. R. 4501, to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for those civilian em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations in 
any branch of the Federal service, and for 
other purposes; S. 3564, to extend the bene- 
fits of section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to employees who are:involuntarily separated 
after having rendered 20 years of service. 

D. (5) $1,260.45; (6) $51.15; (7) $1,311.60; 
(8) $3,532.68; (9) $4,844.23; (13) yes—em- 
ployer. 

E. (7) $51.15; (9) $51.15; (10) $256.28; (11) 
$307.43; (15) $51.15. 

A. John E. Dougherty, 211 Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
est of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., inciud- 
ing Senate Resolution 50, transportation in- 
vestigation; S. 238, H. R. 378, H. R. 580, rail- 
road communications and operating rules: 
S. 211, H. R. 4978, Federal barge lines; S. 2113, 
H. R. 5967, freight forwarders; H. R. 7789, S. 
3295, Railway Labor Act; Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 99, St. Lawrence seaway; S. 1596, H. R. 
4271, mail pay bill; H. R. 9827, corporate ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

D. (5) Salary: $665.81 per month, which is 
paid for all the services rendered to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., only a part of 
which have to do with legislation. 

E. (8) Sixty dollars was expended by me as 
expense money, during the fourth quarter of 
1950, for taxicabs, meals, automobile ex- 
penses and incidentals. In addition to this 
amount, I also received $471.30 for expense 
incurred in connection with other duties per- 
formed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which have no relation to the purposes cov- 
ered by this act; (15) amounts stated in an- 
swer to No. 8 above have been reimbursed by 
the employer. 

A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the lumber manufacturing industry. 
Impractical to state names of specific bills 
and statutes because of broad basis of in- 
terests. 

D. (5) $1,733.32 (includes all moneys re- 
ceived from employer, only part of which re- 
lated to legislative activities); (7) $1,733.32; 
(8) $5,994.67; (9) $7,727.99; (13) no. 

E. (7) $266.65; (9) $266.65; (10) $646.75; 
(11) $913.40; (15) $266.65. 

A. Fayette B. Dow, attorney, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftleth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Munsey 
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C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) Legislative interest related to excise 
tax on lubricating oils only. 

D. (5) I am senior partner in the law firm, 
Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C, Iam a special representa- 
tive of the American Petroleum Institute in 
Washington, D. C., without general authority 
to act for the institute but with authority to 
act only in connection with specific subject 
matters. The institute is interested in, and 
is opposed to, a continuation of the existing 
excise tax on lubricating oils, For that pur- 
pose I have been assisted by Donald C. 
O'Hara, who is connected with my office and 
who appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee at a public hearing in opposition 
to the continuation of the tax on lubricating 
oils, There was substantially no other ac- 
tivity on his part or on my part in connec- 
tion with this particular tax and, under the 
circumstances, the sum of $600 would be 
ample for all services rendered by Mr. O'Hara 
or myself for the period January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, both inclusive, in that connec- 
tion. 

A. Fayette B. Dow, attorney, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) The Committee for Pipe Line Com- 
panies is interested in, and is opposed to the 
enactment of S. 571, which, if enacted, would 
result in the divorcement of pipeline com- 
panies from the companies which have con- 
structed and owned them. No hearings have 
been held on S. 571 during the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950, and I have engaged in 
no activities in connection with this pro- 
posed legislation or any other legislation 
and have not engaged in any activities for 
the Committee for Pipe Line Companies 
which fall within the provisions of the so- 
called Lobbying Act. The amount of my 
time devoted to consideration of S. 571 in 
any respect whatever would be amply covered 
by the compensation of $500. 

A. M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer, Im- 
perial irrigation district, El Centro, Calif.; 
full-time consultant to district on irrigation, 
drainage, power, and general administrative 
problems. 

B. Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, 
Calif.; a public agency organized under State 
law for the development and distribution of 
water for irrigation purposes and electric 
power for all purposes, 

C. (1) Indefinite. Legislative interests 
are incidental to activities as engineering 
consultant. 

C. (2) No activity this quarter. 

D. (8) $11,670.19; (9) $11,670.19; (13) yes; 
(14) $11,670.19, Imperial irrigation district, 
El Centro, Calif. 

E. (10) $3,030.19; (11) $3,030.19. 

A. Adin M. Downer, assistant legislative 
representative, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Wire Building, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
indefinitely because of yearly program. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents in relation to employ- 
ment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, pen- 
sions, disability compensation, and housing; 
welfare of servicemen of the Armed Forces 
and their dependents; matters relating to 
the national security, immigration and nat- 
uralization, the combatting of subversive ac- 
tivities; and the furtherance of a sound for- 
eign policy; other matters included in the 
resolutions adopted by the National En- 
campment and the National Council of 
Administration, 

C. (3) VFW Foreign Service, monthly 
magazine, 1,250,000 circulation; VFW Legis- 
lative Newsletter, monthly, 1,000 circulation. 
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D. (5) $1,625; (7) $1,625; (9) $1,625; (13) 
no. 
A. Robert M. Drysdale, Jr., executive vice 
president, Federation for Railway Progress, 
Railway Progress Building, Washington, 
D. © 


B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C.; a 
nonprofit, unincorporated association to fur- 
ther the national railroad transportation 
policy as set forth in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Also, publisher of a monthly 
magazine called Railway Progress. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation: H. R. 
9827, excéss-profits-tax bill; H. R. 9184, air- 
mail-subsidy bill; S. 3295, union-shop bill; 
H. R. 5967, freight-forwarder bill. 

C. (3) Magazine Railway Progress, Octo- 
ber 1950 issue. My article entitled Eighty- 
first Congress Misses the Train,” in regard to 
what action the Eighty-first Congress had 
taken in its regular session in connection 
with railway problems. My report in the 
December 1950 issue of Railway Progress of 
memorandum presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in November 1950 regarding the 
excess-profits-tax bill as it affects the rail- 
way industry. (b) Approximately 13,000 
copies of Railway Progress printed each 
month. (c) October and December 1950. 
(d) Fleet McGinley, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

A. (1) Stephen M. DuBrul, 11-162 Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit, Mich.; em- 
ployed by General Motors Corp. as executive 
in charge of the business research staff. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; manufacturers of 
automobiles and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. 

C. (2) See statement (5) of quarterly re- 
port dated April 11, 1949. 

D. (7) $627.09. 

E. (9) $627.09. 

A Dudley, Algire, Jones & Ostmann, law- 


‘yers, 602 Transportation Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

B. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., the Terminal Tower, Public 
Square (general offices), Cleveland, Ohio; 
railroad. 

C. Since filing the preliminary report with 
your office on October 9, 1950, this firm has 
received no remuneration for services 
rendered. 

A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of foreign trade. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
post office box 18, Memphis, Tenn., nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw- 
cotton industry. 

D. (5) $73.58; (7) $73.58; (8) $590.25; (9) 
$663.83. 

E. (7) $6.08; (9) $6.08; 
$90.08; (15) $6.08. 

A. William M. Dunn, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Communications Workers of America 
(CIO), 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America 
(CIO), 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
interests of the membership of the union, 

D. (8) $363.15; (9) $363.15. 

E. (10) $363.15; (11) $363.15. 

A. Matthew Dushane, Washington repre- 
sentative, Seafarers International Union of 
North America (A. F. of L.). The registrant 
represents the union in dealing with Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments on mat- 
ters of interest to the union, and with em- 
ployer and labor groups. 


(10) $84; (11) 


. purpose, 
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B. Seafarers International Union of North 
America (A. F. of L.), 450 Harrison Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) At the pleasure of the executive 
board. 

C. (2) S. 2196, H. R. 5008. 

D. (5) $485; (6) $41.25; (7) $526.25; (8) 
$1,578.75; (9) $2,105; (13) no. 

E. (2) $485; (5) $41.25; (6) $4; (7) $55; 
(8) $12; (9) $597.25; (10) $1,927.40; (11) 
$2,524.65; (15) $526.25. 

A. Joseph L. Dwyer, American Petroleum 
e bi 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. v.; oil trade 
association, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Petroleum legislation: S. 1498, Sen- 
ate Resolution 50, and various petroleum 
bills before House Interstate Commerce 
Committee; current tax bill. 

D. (5) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $465.56; (15) $465.56. 

A. George S. Eaton, 906 Public Square 
Building (formerly 1412 Union Commerce 
Building), Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association, 906 Public Square Building (for- 
merly 1412 Union Commerce Building), 
Cleveland, Ohio; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, . 

C. (2) All bills especially affecting the in- 
terests of contract tool and die shops, which 
are small businesses. This includes H. R. 
9827 establishing an excess-profits tax, on 
which I testified at the hearings of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and re- 


- garding which I submitted a statement for 


the record of the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings. 

D. (5) $200; (7) $200; (8) $300; (9) $500; 
(13) no. 

A. John B. Eccles, Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc., 1105 D Street SW., Washington, D. C.; 
typewriter business. 

C. (1) Approximately 2 years, 

C. (2) Typewriter legislation embodied in 
the independent offices appropriation bill. 

D. (5) salary exclusively derived from act- 
ing in the capacity of district sales man- 
ager. No extra compensation for lobbying. 

A. John W. Edelman, 910 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington representa- 
tive of Textile Workers Union of America. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. X.; a labor 
union organization affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, and 
general welfare; oppose legislation detrimen- 
tal to these objectives. Supported social 
security, minimum wage, housing, point 4, 
ECA, District home rule. Opposed Kerr gas 
bill, Knowland amendment, Tabor-Thomas 
amendment, subversive control legislation. 

C. (3) Mimeographed bulletins from time 
to time on legislative issues which are mailed 
to members of the Textile Workers Union 
of America. 

D. (5) $1,499.94; $543.71; (7) $2,043.65; 
(8) $5,701.31; (9) $7,744.96; (13) no. 

E. (7) $543.71; (9) $543.71; (10) $1,201.49; 
(11) $1,745.20; (15) $543.71. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, director, Washing- 
ton regional office of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. L.; the ADL 
is an educational organization whose pri- 
mary purpose is to promote understanding 
and better human relations among Amer- 
icans. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Incidental to its basic educational 
registrant supports legislation 
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which promotes the civil rights of all Amer- 
jeans, and opposes undemocratic discrim- 
ination against any Americans; more spe- 
cifically, the program of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. x 

D. (5) Approximately $140, 5 percent of 
salary; (7) $140; (8) $420; (9) $560; (13) no. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $45; (11) 60; (1) 
all 


A. Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T.; public rela- 
tions counsel, 

B. Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 750 
Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) As public relations counsel for 
Alen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., we pre- 
pared the presentation which Dr. DuMont 
presented on behalf of the National Confer- 
ence of Growth Companies to the Senate 
Finance Committee at the hearings on ex- 
cess-profits taxation, H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) Publications issued consisted of 
(1) recommendations, growth company con- 
ference legislation draft proposals and (2) 
supplemental brief filed with committee; 
(b) 500 of each; (c) (1) December 5, 1950; 
(2) December 8, 1950; (d) RCH Letter, Inc, 

D. (5) $1,566.92. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $237.74; (7) $329.17; 
(9) $1,566.92; (11) $1,566.92. 

A. Courtleigh W. Eliason, 9-252 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich.; General Mo- 
tors Corp., business research staff. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; manufacturers of 
automobiles and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. 

C. (2) See statement (5) of quarterly re- 

sworn to on April 8, 1949. 

D. (7) $2,031.43. 

E. (9) $2,031.43. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, SE., Washington, D. C.; research and 
contact on behalf of the promotion of the 
Townsend plan. 

B. Townsend Plan,, Inc., 6875 Broadway 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Statistical research, contacting citi- 
zens, Townsend clubs, and other organiza- 
tions on behalf of promotion of H. R. 2135 
(S. 2181) of the Eighty-first Congress, gen- 
erally known as the Townsend plan. 

D. (5) $910; (7) $910; (8) $2,730; (9) 
$3,640; (13) no. 

E. (7) $217.15; (9) $217.15; (10) $215; (11) 
$432.15; (12) $16.15; (14) 201; (15) $217.15. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation which will further the 
country’s rural electrification program, re- 
sulting from the REA Act, as amended, in- 
cluding REA administrative and loan funds 
for rural electrification and for rural tele- 
phones; funds for the construction of multi- 
purpose dams; funds for transmission and 
related facilities to deliver Federal hydro- 
power to rural electric load centers; pro- 
posed legislation providing for surveys and 
development of water resources. 

C. (3) (a) Rural electrification magazines, 
monthly trade publication of the rural elec- 
tric systems of the United States; (b) 14,000; 
(c) approximately the first of each month; 
(d) Fleet-McGinley, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (5) $4,620.63; (7) $4,620.63; (8) 
$13,716.14; (9) $18,336.77; (13) no. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 402 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 430 Syn- 
dicate Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (1) Same as preliminary report except 
affiant has been retained as general counsel 
for the year 1951. 

A. Newell W. Ellison, Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; lawyer (final report), 
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B. R. W. Britton, 1416 Cherry Street, Erie, 
Pa.; foundry business. 

C. (1) Work concerned proposals to amend 
provisions of Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to partnerships. 

C. (2) H. R. 516, H. R. 4939, H. R. 6060, H. R. 
7738, S. 514. 

D. (5) $259.37; (7) 259.37; (9) $259.37. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1209 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; counselor at law. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; as- 
sociation membership is comprised of offi- 
cials of publicly-owned electric utility sys- 
tems and concerns itself with matters affect- 
ing public power. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Services have not involved legisla- 
tive matters. 

C. (4) Services as special counsel to Amer- 
ican Public Power Association are donated 
as a public service without compensation. 

E. (10) $22.97; (11) $22.97. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1209 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; counselor at law. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; employer is a department 
of the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Conferences and reports to clients 
on legislation affecting California's rights in 
the Colorado River and other matters, in- 
cluding Senate Joint Resolution 4 and House 
Joint Resolution 8, and counterparts (Colo- 
rado River litigation resolutions); S. 75 and 
H. R. 934 and 935 (central Arizona project 
bills). Work done related mainly to litiga- 
tion and departmental conferences. Con- 
ferences with California congressional dele- 
gation re matters of interest to the depart- 
ment of water and power expected to come 
before Eighty-second Congress. 

D. (5) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (8) $6,607.14; 
(9) $8,407.14; (13) yes; (14) $1,800, Depart- 
ment of Water and Power of the City of Los 
3 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counsellor at law, 1209 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif., a public agency organized under State 
law which operates and maintains canals and 
distribution systems furnishing water for ir- 
rigation and which develops and distributes 
electric power. 

C. (1) Indefinite. ; 
C. (2) Conferences and reports to client o 
legislation affecting Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict’s rights in the Colorado River and other 
matters including Senate Joint Resolution 
4 and House Joint Resolution 3 and counter- 
parts (Colorado River litigation resolutions) 
and S. 75, H. R. 934 and 935 (central Arizona 
project). Work during this quarter related 
mainly to litigation and departmental con- 
ferences. Conferences with California con- 
gressional delegation re matters affecting 
Imperial Irrigation District expected to be 

considered by the Eighty-second Congress. 

D. (5) $2,100; (6) $151.68; (7) $2,251.68; 
(8) $4,344.90; (9) $6,596.58; (13) yes; (14) 
$2,251.68, Imperial Irrigation District El Cen- 
tro, Calif; of this amount $151.68 represents 
reimbursement of nses. 

E. (4) $53.29; (6) $95.89; (8) $2.50; (9) 
$151.68; (10) $75.63; (11) $227.31; (15) 
$151.68. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 1209 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. Colorado River 
Board is an agency of the State of California 


public agencies of California having Colorado 
River water and power rights, 
O. (1) Indefinite. 
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C. (2) Conferences and reports to clients 
on legislation affecting California’s rights in 
the Colorado River and other matters, in- 
eluding Senate Joint Resolution 4 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 3, and counterparts 
(Colorado River litigation resolutions); S. 75 
and H. R. 934 and 935 (Central Arizona proj- 
ect bills). Work during this quarter related 
mainly to conferences with Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies of the State 
government. Conferences were also held 
with members of the California congressional 
delegation re matters d to arise be- 
fore the Eighty-second Corgress of interest 
to this client. 

D. (5) $6,610; (6) $666.92; (7) $7,276.92; 
(8) $26,092.38; (9) $33,369.30; (13) yes; (14)- 
$2,250, Colorado River Board of California, 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$5,026.92, Six Agency Committee, 315 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.; of this amount 
$666.92 represents reimbursement of out-of- 
pocket expenses; total, $7,276.92. 

E. (2) $6; (4) $125; (6) $107.51; (7) 
$371.59; (8) $56.82; (9) $666.92; (10) $718.70; 
(11) $1,385.62; (15) yes. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 1209 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Project Authority of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif., Authority is 
the official agency of the State of California 
representing the State of California in the 
Central Valley project. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Conferences and reports to clients 
on legislation affecting the Central Valley 
project and legislation of interest to it in- 
cluding H. R. 5264, H. R. 6919, H. R, 8305, 
H. R. 8885, H. R. 9632 (Kings River Basin de- 
velopment; H. R. 7915) Kings River water 
rights. Work during this quarter related 
mainly to conferences with Government de- 
partments, conferences with California con- 
gressional delegation re Central Valley mat- 
ters expected to arise before the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,571.19; 
(9) $6,071.19; (13) yes; (14) 81,500, Water 
Project Authority of the State of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (11) $71.19. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 1209 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Weter Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif., official agency 
of the State of California, 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Work during this quarter related 
mainly to conferences; with Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies of the State 
government. 

D. (5) No receipts. Services as special 
counsel are loaned by the Water Project Au- 
thority of the State of California, which pays 
a fee of $500 a month. See registration 
under that employment. 

A. Emergency Committee of Small and 
Medium-Size Magazine Publishers, 400 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Same as A above. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
during tenure of Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) Interests in postal-rate legislation 
particularly H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 

C. (3) Caused no publication to be pub- 
lished, except a first-class circular letter to 
small and medium-size magazine publishers, 

D. (2) $1,607.50; (8) $6,902.50; (9) $8,510; 
(13) yes; $1,000, Weekly Publications, Inc., 
pg N Forty-second Street, New York, 

E. (2) $570.64; (4) $108.40; (9) $679.04; 
(10) $6,574.53; (11) $7,253.57. 

A. Leon J. Engel, chairman, Jewelry In- 
dustry Tax Committee, 20 Hopkins Place, 
Baltimore, M., wholesale jeweiry. 

©. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Excise taxes. 

A. Robert Engler. 
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B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above, and about 80 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 


matters of interest to the National Farmers 


Union. The specific activities in which 
I have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary, 
which is $5,000 per annum, 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid by 
-the National Farmers Union, and the specific 
items appear in the report submitted by the 
‘National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 

A. Ethanol Committee, 810 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; study of 
problems confronting users of ethyl alcohol 
in nonbeverage products. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills affecting use of alcohol in 
nonbeverage products. Nothing specific, 

C. (3) No publications. 

D. (9) $4,981.25. 

E. (5) $217.50; (7) $65; (9) $282.50; (10) 
$4,327.24; (11) $4,609.74, 

A. Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
‘United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. L. 

C, (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, spe- 
cifically House Joint Resolution 371, 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $4,620; (9) 
(11) $5,447.33, 

A. Walter M. Evans, 512 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va., attorney at law. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va., a non- 
profit association interested in tax equality, 
tax economy, and governmental economy, as 
well as tax reduction. 

C. (1) No termination date. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmental economy. 

D. (5) $600; (6) $450; (7) $1,050; (8) 
$2,100; (9) $3,150; (13) no. 

E. (5) $450; (6) $37.33; (7) $155.48; (8) 
$51.50; (9) $694.31; (10) $1,886.47; (11) 
$2,580.78; (15) $694.31. 

A. Walter M. Evans, 512 Travelers Build- 
ing. Richmond, Va., attorney at law. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va., a non- 
profit association interested in tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmental economy, 

C. (1) No termination date. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmental economy. 

D. (5) $800; (6) $450; (7) $1,250; (8) 
$3,150; (9) $4,400; (13) no. 

E. (5) $450; (6) $71.20; (7) $189.89; (8) 
$123.25; (9) $834.34; (10) $2,580.78; (11) 
$3,415.12; (15) $834.34. 

A. Mrs. Kathleen Fahy, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) National school health services bill, 
H. R. 3942; public school construction bill, 
H. R. 5718; national child research bills, 
S. 904 and H. R. 4465; Federal aid for educa- 
tion; local public-health units, H. R. 5865; 
social-security revisions, H. R. 6000; physi- 
cally handicapped children’s education bills, 
S. 3102 and H. R. 7396; school-lunch appro- 
priation; Children’s Bureau appropriation. 


$4,620; (10) $827.33; 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (3) Washington Report on Legislation 
Affecting Children, 500 mimeographed 
monthly by Parents’ Institute, Inc., Ber- 
genfield, N. J. 

D. (5) $1,372.50; (6) $81.75 (miscellaneous 
expenses); (7) $1,454.25; (8) $3,580.44; (9) 
$5,034.69. 

E. (5) $59.74; (6) $6.23; (7) $55.44; (9) 
$121.41; (10) $580.20; (11) $701.61. 

A. Herman Fakler, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington D. C., vice president, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 

B. Millers“ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. the Na- 
tional Trade Association of the Wheat Flour 
Milling Industry of the United States. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, but I engage in legisla- 
tive activities only intermittently as legis- 
lation of direct interest to this industry is 
proposed and only as an activity incidental 
to my employment as an officer of the Mill- 
ers“ National Federation. During the quar- 
ter for which this report is made, I did not 
engage in any legislative activity. 

O. (2) Legislation dealing with wheat and 
wheat flour. On December 7, 1950, at the 
request of the chairman, I appeared before 
the House Select Committee to Investigate 
the Use of Chemicals in Food for the purpose 
of presenting the facts with respect to the 
use of chemicals in the production of wheat 
flour. There was no legislation pending 
before the committee, although some wit- 
nesses made recommendations for legisla- 
tion. I made no recommendation for or 
against legislation. 

D. (8) $385; (9) $385. 

E. (7) $0.80; (9) $0.80; (10) $114.15; (11) 
$114.95; (15) $9.80. 

A. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. (home 
office), 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. (1) The legislative interests are in- 
tended to be permanent. 

C, (2) The general legislative interests of 
this organization are all matters affecting 
the interests of farmers or matters which 
from time to time may be regarded by the 
board of directors as affecting the program 
of the National Farmers Union—as set forth 
in the program adopted by the convention of 
the National Farmers Union. Among the 
bills in which the National Farmers Union 
was interested for the quarter represented in 
this report were tidelands oil, transfer of 
Ariay Engineers to Interior Department, 
basing point, price support, Communist con- 
trol, point 4, Farm Bureau-Extension sepa- 
ration, Missouri Valley Authority, taxation of 
cooperatives, increase aid to United Nations 
agencies, Brannan plan, mobilization, small 
business, FAO, surplus disposal, merger bill, 
rural roads, social security, Spanish loan, 
farm labor and health. 

D. (1) $16,379; (1a) $3,511.41, advertising; 
(2a) $17,376.09, use of mame fees; (4) 
$7,283.44; (6) $73,723.81; (6a) $162.23; (7) 
$118,440.98; (8) $329,676.47; (9) $448,117.45; 
(13) no. 

E. See attached sheets.“ 

A. Charles J. Farrington, assistant to the 
president, NADA, Defense Building, 1026 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All Small Business Committee legis- 
lation, tax revision; funds for public roads, 
highway safety legislation. 

D. (5) $6,249.99; (7) $6,249.99; (8) $11,- 
458.32; (9) $17,708.31, 

(11) 


E. (7) $1,468.19; 
8,116.83. 

A. Donald D. Farshing, Management Plan- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Washington, D. O. 


Not printed, Filed in the Clerk's office. 


(10) $1,648.64; 
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B. Management Planning of Washington, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; management consultants. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) No specific legislation. 

D. (5) $1,300; (7) $1,300; (13) no. 

E. (7) $203.30; (9) $203.30; (15) $203.30. 

A. Abner H. Ferguson, lawyer, 1139 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II.; a 
trade association of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

C. (1) My employment is indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting savings and 
loan associations and general mortgage lend- 
ing. 

C. (3) Have issued no publications. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (9) $3,000; (13) 
no. 

E. (6) $31.84; (7) $11.60; (8) $5.50; (9) 
$48.94; (10) $57.99; (11) $106.93; (15) $48.94. 

A. John A. Ferguson, executive director, 
Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., suite 501. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., suite 501. 

C. (1) The association is a nonprofit cor- 


-poration organized and existing for the pur- 


pose to promote and advance the welfare, 
progress, and development. of natural gas, 
and, therefore, one of its major duties is to 
keep its membership informed regarding all 
matters of interest to the natural-gas indus- 
try. 

C. (2) H. R. 9827, excess-profits-tax bill. 

C. (3) The association publishes each 
week a bulletin which is distributed to its 
members and which contains factual infor- 
mation of current interest obtained from all 
departments of the Federal Government and 
courts. This bulletin is not issued or caused 
to be issued in connection with the influ- 
encing of legislation. 

D. (5) $3,125; (7) $3,125; (8) $9,375; (9), 
$12,500. 

E. (7) $22; 
$808.43. 

A. Russell Fifer, 110 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago, III.; executive secretary for national 
trade association. 

B. American Butter Institute, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, III.: national trade 
association for the butter-manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

C. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
dairy industry. 

C. (2) H. R. 6000, wage-hour law and all 
appropriatign bills. 

D. Salary only; on file with Secretary of 
Senate and Clerk of House.) 

E. (10) 8528.11; (11) $528.11. 

A. H. L. Filer, general solicitor, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 
54 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn,; steam-railroad transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
the New Haven Railroad and its subsidiaries 
(the Connecticut Co., New England Trans- 
portation Co.). 

D. (5) $5,300; (7) $5,300; (8) $15,900; (9) 
$21,200; (13) no. 

E. (10) $346.50; (11) $346.50; (15) $346.50. 

A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Importers, Inc. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the alcoholic. 
beverage importing industry. 

D. No expenditures have been authorized 
or incurred for the purposes listed under this 
act. 


(9) $22; (10) $786.43; (11) 
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E. No expenditures have been authorized 
or incurred for the purposes listed under this 
act. 

A. Forrest E. Finley, 211 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel. 

B. Oglebay Norton & Co., the Hanna Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; engineering and ore 
sales. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the devel- 
opment of iron-ore deposits. 

C. (8) No publications contemplated. 

C. (4) Received fees of $2,220 for 3-month 


A. James Finucane, 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; representative. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., a nonprofit, educational corporation, 
organized in the District of Columbia. 

C. (1) Legislative interests expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) (a) Bills affecting world peace; (b) 
ECA bill, mutual-defense assistance program, 
genocide convention, DP bill, appropriations 
and supplementary appropriations, military- 
training and service and manpower legisla- 
tion, legislation affecting war-crimes trials, 
investigations, and procedure, proposals lead- 
ing to the drafting of peace treaties, eco- 
nomic assistance (point 4), disarmament, 
expellees and displaced persons, educational 
exchange. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $3,000; (9) 
$4,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $119.72; (9) $119.72; (10) $393.34; 
(11) $513.06; (15) $119.72. 

A. First Kentucky Co., Fifth and Court 
Place, Louisville, Ky.; investing in securi- 
ties. 
C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
prior to end of 1950. Therefore, no further 
reports will be filed. 

C. (2) To preserve the right of the First 

Kentucky Co. to continue in business in its 
present relationship to the First National 
Bank of Louisville and the Kentucky Trust 
Co.; (a) Bank Holding Company Act of 1950; 
(b) S. 2318 and S. 3547. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (2) $1,500; (8) $212.86; (9) $1,712.86; 
(10) $91.17; (11) $1,804.03. 

A. Fisher, Lewis H.; this report is filed by 
Dorothy M. Long, for Lewis H. Fisher, at- 
torney at law, 1416 F Street, who served under 
a monthly retainer as vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, including incidental 
service as legislative contact agent. Mr. Fish- 
er was formerly Chief, Retirement Division, 
Civil Service Commission. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. For objects and purposes of 
organization, reference is made to previous 
reports. 

C. Note.—Mr. Fisher died on November 21, 
1950. Due to his health, no lobbying ac- 
tivities were performed during the period 
between October 1, 1950, and November 21, 
1950, the date of his death, as far as is known 
to the undersigned. As far as is known, no 
receipts or expenditures ensued due to leg- 
islative interests. 

D. (8) $525; (9) $525; (18) no. 

A. Morton P. Fisher, 400 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; lawyer. 

B. T. V. Excess Profits Tax Committee, 
care of Fort Industries, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

C. (1) Legislative interest was in excess- 
profits-tax laws, passed as H. R. 9827. Such 
interests may continue for purpose of pro- 
posing amendments during 1951 session of 
Congress. 

C. (3) No publication was issued or caused 
to be issued except statements of John Ken- 
nedy, chairman of T. V. Excess Profits Tax 
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Committee, as presented to Finance Commit- 
tee of Senate and Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of House, with copies sent to com- 
panies represented by committee. 

C. (4) (b) Agreed compensation $5,000 to 
be paid when committee has funds. 

C. (4) (d) None paid to date, Expenses to 
date, $135.54. 

A. Morton P. Fisher, 400 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; lawyer. 

B. WAAM, Inc., 3725 Malden Avenue, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

C. (1) Legislative interests ceased with cur- 
rent quarter. 

C. (2) Excess-profits-tax legislation (bill 
passed, H. R. 9827). 

C. (3) No publication. 

C. (4) No compensation or expenses paid or 
to be paid. Services merged in compensa- 
tion to be paid by T. V. Excess Profits Tax 
Committee, as to which separate report will 
be filed. 

A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. National Association of Electric Co.'s, 
Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., trade association; em- 
ployer, Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; attorneys at 
law. Only a portion of the activities of this 
registrant might properly be considered with- 
in the purview of the Lobbying Act. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect the 
members of the NAEC. H. R. 7786, 1951 ap- 
propriations bill; H. R. 5472, rivers and 
harbors bill; Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 
1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); Federal Power 
Act (40 Stat. 803); REA Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 
1368); Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 
45 Stat.); Flood Control Act of 1944 (59 Stat. 
£87); Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
237). 

D. (5) $1,350; (7) $1,350; (8) $4,100; (9) 
$5,450; (13) no. 

A. Stephen E. Fitzgerald, doing business 
as the Stephan Fitzgerald Co., 502 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; and Raymond C. Baker 
and Jay Richter, as employees. 

B. National Association of Electric Co.’s, 
1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 


C. (1) We are retained by the NAEC on a 
continuing basis. 

C. (2) Our function is a general one; the 
assignment is to assist the NAEC in articu- 
lating and expressing its point of view with 
respect to general legislative questions which 
affect the interests of the public and of elec- 
tric light and power companies. We are a 
public relations firm and do not engage in 
lobbying in any ordinary sense of that term. 

C. (8) We do not issue publications. From 
time to time we may issue press releases 
which are matters of public record; earlier 
this year we helped prepare a series of let- 
ters to newspaper editors and others explain- 
ing highlights of the electric-power situa- 
tion; from time to time we assist NAEC of- 
ficials in arranging meetings with press rep- 
resentatives, magazine editors, etc. One of 
our most recent activities in this field has 
been arranging several round-table discus- 
sions with editors of farm magazines. 

D. (5) $12,500; (6) $4,509.14; (7) $17,009.- 
14; (8) $48,290.28; (9) $65,299.37. 

E. (4) $885.74; (6) $470.09; (7) $2,938.34; 
(8) $214.97; (9) $4,509.14. 

A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager, con- 
struction and civic development department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continue indefinitely, Particular- 
ly interested in legislation in the general field 
in public works, city planning, urban rede- 
velopment, and housing. 
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C. (2) H. R. 9763, extension of Federal 
rent control beyond December 31, 1950; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 207 (Public Law 880, 
December 20, 1950). 

D. (5) $4,041.66; (7) $4,041.66; (8) $11,- 
625; (9) $15,666.66. 

E. (7) $17.50; (9) $17.50; (10) $70.50; (11) 
$88; (15) $17.50. 

A. Roger W. Fleming, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legisla- 
tion on the following matters has been sup- 
ported or opposed: Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act; cotton, wheat, pea- 
nut, and rice quotas and allotments; com- 
mercial corn-producing areas; marketing 
quotas for cigar-wrapper tobacco; foreign 
economic assistance; point 4 program; edu- 
cational exchange; trade policy with Com- 
munist countries; customs regulations; 
Brucellosis; Government reorganization; 
taxation; postal rates; farm labor; rural 
housing; farm program; marketing facilities 
for perishables; production and subsistence 
loans; Farm Bureau-Extension Service rela- 
tionships; Cooperative Forest Management 
Act; Defense Production Act of 1950; Inter- 
national Trade Organization; antimerger 
(corporations) . 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for additional informa- 
tion, 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $2,288.66; (9) $2,288.66; (10) $4,- 
845.72; (11) $7,184.38; (15) $2,288.66. 

A. W. G. Flinn? Michinists Building, 
Washington, D. C.; labor union representa- 
tive. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists (labor union), Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite (see report filed by In- 
ternational Association of Machinists). 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

B. None. This is a public commission, 
created by the State. Its members are 
elected. 

C. (1) For an indefinite term. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in general in 
all legislation affecting river and harbor 
works, flood control, other water use and 
conservation, and related subjects. Spe- 
cific legislative interest included H. R. 7786, 
general appropriation bill, 1951, 

D. Not applicable. 

E. (2) $1,350; (8) $93.54; (9) $1,443.54; 
(10) $4,320.88; (11) $5,764.42. 

A. Food Producers Council, Inc., 10 North 
Calvert Street (Equitable Building), Balti- 
more, Md. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Labor legislation and all agricul- 
tural legislation. 

C. (3) Mimeorgaphed material at intervals 
to mailing list of 750 people on labor and 
agricultural legislation as it affects the farm- 
ers in the northeastern States. 

D. (1) $135; (2) $80; (7) $107.50; (8) 
$3,677.25; (9) $3,784.75; (13) yes; (14) $1,- 
000, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Associa- 
tion, Mr. W. W. Bullard, president, fourth 
floor, Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $500, 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers, Mr. G. 
A. Boger, president, 1000-1160 North Seventh 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (2) $1,055; (5) $251.34; (6) $62.89; (8) 
$1,369.23; (9) $684.62; (10) $2,686.82; (11) 
$3,371.44. 

A. E. F. Forbes, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
* Filed for second quarter, 1950. 
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Francisco, Calif.; E. F. Forbes serves as presi- 
dent and general manager of Western States 
Meat Packers Association, Inc., a nonprofit 
trade association, 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
por Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (1) The association's legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in legisla- 
tion which affects livestock and meat pack- 
ing industries: (a) Support of Magnuson 
amendment to CCC bill, H. R. 6567; (b) sup- 
port of Granger bill, H. R. 4538, to maintain 
parity prices to producers of fats and oils by 
equalizing imports and exports; (c) support 
of bill H. R. 8677, to reduce Panama Canal 
tolls on commercial shipping; (d) support of 
bill H. R. 8573, establishing procedures for 
payment of livestock slaughter subsidies; (e) 
support of S. 3550 and H. R. 8737, extending 
import controls on fats and oils; (f) support 
of Appropriation bill, H. R. 7786, regarding 
items covering Federal meat inspectors, and 
the amendment on offshore purchases of 
meat by the Quartermaster for the feeding of 
United States troops overseas. 

C. (3) Published material in the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, Inc., weekly 
bulletin, mimeographed on premises and dis- 
tributed to membership. 

A. E. F. Forbes,? Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, Inc., 604 Mision Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. F. Forbes serves as presi- 
dent and general manager oi this trade asso- 
ciation. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Assocla- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mision Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; non-profit trade association. 

C. (1) The association’s legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in legisla- 
tion which affects livestock and meat pack- 
ing industries: (a) Support of amendment 
to appropriation bill, H. R. 7786, providing 
Federal inspection at Seattle Union Stock- 
yards; (b) support of amendment regarding 
offshore purchases of meat by Army Quarter- 
master for feeding United States troops over- 
seas; (c) worked for appropriation of funds 
to maintain adequate meat inspection in 
federally inspected meat packing plants; (d) 
support of bill H. R. 8677, to reduce Panama 
Canal tolls on commercial shipping. 

C. (3) Published material in the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, Inc., weekly 
bulletin, mimeographed on premises and dis- 
tributed to membership. 

D. (5) $5,000.04; (7) $5,000.04; (8) 
$10,000.08; (9) $15,000.12; (13) no. 

A. E. F. Forbes, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. F. Forbes serves as presi- 
dent and general manager of this trade asso- 
ciation. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mision Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; nonprofit trade association for build- 
ing strong and united western independent 
meat packing industry. 

C. (1) The association's legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant was inactive with respect 
to legislation during fourth quarter of 1950 
insofar as he neither supported nor opposed 
any bills during this period. 

C. (3) Association issues a weekly bulletin, 
mimeographed on premises and distributed 
to association membership, 

D. (5) $5,000.04; (7) $5,000.04; (8) 
$15,000.12; (9) $20,000.16; (13) no. 

A. John B. Ford, Salem, N. H.; lawyer. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, 1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) They have terminated as of October 
16, 1950. 


Filled for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (2) Shipping legislation; Panama Canal 
legislation. 

D. (5) $100; (7) $100. 

A. Forest Farmers Asociation Cooperative, 
box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; association of timber- 
land owners to promote and protect private 
forestry interests. 

C. (1) Indefinitely as there is legislation 
introduced on forestry matters. 

C. (2) H. R. 6000, Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1949; H. R. 7155 and S. 3399, 
Cooperative Forest Management Act; H. R. 
7786, general appropriations (U. S. D. A. for- 
estry items). 

C. (3) No specific publications; occasional 
news releases and articles in association’s 
monthly magazine, the Forest Farmer. 

D. (8) $630.20; (9) $630.20; (13) no, 

E. (10) $1,722.94; (11) $1,722.94. 

A. J. Carter Fort, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Association of American Rail- 
roads, 929 Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Generally, to support all legislation 
which the railroad members of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads beleve to be in 
their interest and in the interest of a sound 
national transportation policy, and to oppose 
all legislation which they believe to be con- 
trary to such interest. In addition to the 
support of and opposition to particular meas- 
ures, the legislative activities during the 
quarter included the study and analysis of 
measures which were neither suported nor 
opposed, in an effort to determine their pos- 
sible effect on transportation. Registrant 
maintained a continuing interest during the 
fourth quarter of 1950 in the bills listed and 
referred to in rider C (2) to his reports for the 
first, second, and third quarters of 1950. In 
addition, during the fourth quarter of 1950, 
registrant supported certain proposals with 
respect to H. R. 9827, the excess profits tax 
bill, and supported H. R. 9840, a bill dealing 
with the repeal of excise tax on furlough 
tickets for men in the Armed Forces, See 
also answer to question C (2) of the associa- 
tion’s report for the fourth quarter of 1950. 

C. (3) See answer to C (3) in report of 
Association of American Railroads for fourth 
quarter, 1950. 

D. For all services rendered to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, legislative and 
nonlegislative, as outlined in Registration 
Form B, filed December 1946, registrant re- 
ceived salary during the fourth quarter of 
1950 at the rate shown in such registration, 
as amended by the supplement thereto filed 
January 10, 1948, and received in addition 
$578.31 as reimbursement for all traveling 
expenses in connection with such services 
while away from Washington and all reim- 
bursable business expenses in Washington 
such as cab fares, business meals, etc. Of 
the salary received, $5,954.16 is estimated to 
be assignable or allocable to legislative ac- 
tivities. Of the aforesaid expenses, $180.30 
is estimated to be assignable or allocable to 
legislative activities. Passes were used for 
railroad transportation and accordingly no 
expenses were incurred in that connection, 

E. (7) $180.30; (9) $180.30; (10) $343.75; 
(11) $524.05; (15) $180.30. 

A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., assistant na- 
tional legislative director, Disabled American 
Veterans. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, national 
headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, congressionally chartered 
veteran organization. 

O. (1) The National Legislative Division of 
the DAV is a permanent division. This divi- 
sion performs only a minor part of DAV ac- 
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tivities. The major part is our national 
claims service. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans, 
The largest number of bills in which we are 
interested are referred to: Senate Finance 
Committee; Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; House Veterans’ Affairs Committee; the 
two Commitees on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice; and the two Armed Services Committees, 

C. (3) Articles pertaining to pending legis- 
lation in which the DAV is interested are 
published in our own newspaper, The DAV 
Semimonthly, This newspaper is published 
semimonthly at our national headquarters, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is mailed to every DAV 
member. The membership varies and as of 
December 1, 1950, was 132,807. Legislative 
articles are carried as news items for DAV 
members, 

D. (5) $1,995; (6) $35.20; (7) $2,030.20; 
(8) $5,142.66; (9) $7,172.86, 

A. Dr. John H. Frederick, Transportation 
Association of America, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III.; see 
report of T. A. A. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. 

C. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
having anything to do with transportation 
including pending bills before the House and 
Senate. 

C. (3) See report of the T. A. A. 

D. (5) $1,950; (6) $78.51; (7) $2,028.51; 
(8) $4,952.83; (9) $6,981.34. 

E. (7) $78.31; (8) $1,002.83; (9) $1,081,34, 

A. Fred J. Fredrickson, Washington repre- 
s€ntative, Greater North Dakota Association, 
Fargo, N. Dak., and North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission, Bismarck, N. Dak.; 
Washington, D. C. address: Hotel Lafayette. 

B. North Dakota Resources Board, Fargo, 
N. Dak., as the Washington representative of 
Greater North Dakota Association, Fargo, 
N. Dak., and also employed by North Da- 
kota State Water Conservation Commission, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., as its Washington repre- 
sentative. 

OC. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Person filing is interested in legis- 
lation affecting the development and utiliza. 
tion of the land, water, and other natural 
resources of North Dakota, including author- 
izations and appropriations therefor. 

D. (5) $2,200; (6) $953.65; (7) $3,153.65; 
(8) $9,058.43; (9) $12,212.08; (13) no, not 
to me. 

E. (5) $69.31; (6) $81.72; (7) $802.62; (9) 
$953.65; (10) $4,108.43; (11) $5,062.08. 

A. George N. French,“ 512 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; public relations. 

B. National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, nonprofit 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely interested in legisla- 
tion on agriculture, labor, marketing, and 
transportation. 

C. (2) No particular bills likely to be con- 
sidered rest of this Eighty-first Congress, 

D. (13) No. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; educational-legislative work in 
Washington and among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (a religious body) through- 
out the country. 

C. (1) An indefinite time; the organization 
is established on a permanent basis. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
to work where legislation is involved for the 
development of the United Nations into a 
world federation; the international control 
and reduction of armaments; recognition on 
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the part of the United States Government of 
its responsibility for assuming its share of 
the burden for economic rehabilitation; de- 
velopment and protection of recognized civil 
liberties. The following specific legislation 
has been supported: Economic aid to under- 
developed areas (point 4}; Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56, resolution for world fed- 
eration; the Granger bill for moving agri- 
cultural surpluses (H. R. 9313); the CARE 
Book bill; the Judd and Walter bills for 
equality in immigration and naturalization; 
the McMahon plan (S. Con. Res. 94) for 
atomic peace; United States membership in 
the ITO; the reciprocal-trade program, the 
bill to raise appropriations for UN specialized 
organizations; the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; and Federal aid to public 
education. Opposition has been expressed 
to the continuation of selective service, to 
the enactment of universal military training 
or universal military service legislation, and 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

C. (3) The Washington Letter, 4- or 8-page 
publication issued approximately once a 
month; (b) average of 10,000 each issue; (c) 
October 2, November 17; (d) Drake Press. 

D. (2) $17,152.29; (4) $179.97; (7) $17,- 
$32.26; (8) $32,715.36; (9) $50,047.62; (13) 
ves: (14) $500, Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (5 years), 12 North Tenth Street, 
Richmond, Ind.; $2,500, Mrs. Lenora G. Mar- 
shall, 30 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y.; $768.85, North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends (5 years), 1244 West Third 
Street, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 6510, J. Edgar 
Rhoades, post-office box 71, Wilmington, Del.; 
$750, Richard H. Rhoads, 320 Kings Highway, 
Moorestown, N. J.; $7,000, Mrs. B. Emlen 
Stokes, 129 Chester Avenue, Moorestown, 


N. J.: $1,000, R. L. Warren, post-office box 134. 


Whittier, Calif.; $5,000, Yarnall-Waring Co., 
102 East Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (2) $6,155.03; (3) $50; (4) $1,089.92; 
(5) $1,041.70; (6) $239.29; (7) $1,126.14; (9) 
$9,702.08; (10) $30,840.86; (11) $40,542.94. 

A. George M. Fuller, 1319 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; lumber manufacturing trade 
association. 


C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) No particular bills, but any legis- 
letion inimical to the interests of the lum- 
ber industry, American industry, and free 


‘ise. 
(7) $3,450; (8) $9,350; (9) 


enterpr 
D. 42 $3,450; 
$12,800 

E. (7) sree; (9) $1,106.87; (10) $2,627.- 


National Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ets, Inc.; a registered national securities as- 
sociation pursuant to section 15A of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue so 
long as S. 2408, known aes the Frear bill, re- 
mains before the Congr: 

C. (2) The Frear “pil: Fb) S. 2408; (c) a 
proposed amendment to various sections of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

C. (3) The National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, Inc., periodically (two or three 
times a year) publishes a house organ of 
interest to members of the association which 
goes to all the approximately 2,798 members, 
as of September 1, 1950, their branch offices 
and some Officers, partmers, and employees. 
‘The last such issue was published in March 
1959 and 6.000 copies were printed. The 
Frear bill was commented upon and the 
statement of the association’s representa- 
tives before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Banking and Currency was included. The 
name of the printer is Byron 8. Adams, 512 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $625; (7) $625. 
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A. Pyffe & Clerke, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III.; attorneys. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All jeeislation affecting the manu- 
facturing industry. 

D. (5) It is estimated that less than $500 
net of annual retainer is apportionable to 


O. (1) Amant receives an annual salary 
from the American Tobacco Co. in the 
amount of $10,000 per annum as agricultural 
consultant. He will receive no compensa. 
tion in addition to his regular salary for any 
activities with respect to legislation covered 
by the act which he may perform, and any 
such activities would be only occasional and 
incidental to his regular duties with no por- 
tion of his salary allocated thereto. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting a company 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco products. 

D. (13) No. 

A. M. J. Calvin, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minn.; attorney for Minne- 
sota Railroads, as shown on registration. 

B. All of the undersigned’s clients as listed 
on his registration have paid the expenses 
reported herein and the undersigned’s salary 
on the ration of the mileage which they have 
within the State of Minnesota. Amount 
paid is the same as that shown expended. 

O. (1) Expect to be permanently inter- 
ested. 


C. (2) Interested in all matters affecting 
(7) $400; (8) $1,200; (9) 


E. (7) $285.52; (9) $285.52; (10) $1,800.46; 
(11) $2,085.98. 

A. Earl H. Gammons, 801 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; vice president and di- 
rector of the Washington office of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; radio 
and television broadcasting and the opera- 
tion of a network service. 

C. (1) Refer to letter filed with registra- 
tion and registration Form B currently on 
file. 

C. (2) Legislation applicable to or affect- 
ing the radio and/or television industry, in- 
cluding S. 1973, H. R. 7310, and H. R. 6949. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $296.68; . big (10) $305.70; 
ar $602.38; (15) $296 

A. Gwynn Garnett, cial Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, M. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, will support or 
oppose proposed legislation dealing primarily 
23 matters relating to international af- 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for this information; (a) 
compensation is to be paid semimonthly: 
(>) present rate of is $8, 
per annum; (c) indefinite; (d) indefinite, 

D. (5) $1,223.48; (7) $1,223.48; (13) no. 
jana $6.10; (9) 6.10; (11) $6.10; (15) 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
8 D. C.:; counsel for National Milk 


Producers Federation. 
B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and mar- 
ket their milk. x 

C. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops, 700, weekly; 
Federation Legislative Letter, 1,200, irregu- 
lar; Federation. 

D. (5) $2,083.32; (6) $264.33; (7) $2,347.65; 
(8) $6,081.84; (9) $8,429.49. 

(7) $253.53; (8) $10.80; (9) $264.33; 
— $81.90; (11) $346.23. 

A. Francis J. Garvey, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Employed on a 3-year contract from 
December 1, 1948. 

C. (2) Explanation and analysis of Fed- 
eral bills, rendering of advice concerning 
their relationship to ADA policy, preparation 
of testimony for witnesses before congres- 
sional committees, contacts with individual 
Members of Congress re legislation, adminis- 
trative duties in connection with council on 
legislation, speaking engagements explain- 
ing legislative interests of the American 
Dental Association to various dental groups. 

C. (3) Preparation of articles dealing with 
legislative projects for the Journal of the 
American Dental Association. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $2,250; (8) $5,801.61; 
(9) $8,051.61. 

E. (6) $83.435; (7) 8526.43; (8) $142.94; 
(9) $752.80; (10) $1,301.61; (11) $2,054.41; 
(15) $752.80. 

A. Francis J. 2 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, IN 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, M. 

C. (1) See report for first quarter, 1950. 

D. (5) $2,333.33; (7) $2,333.33; (8) 
$8,051.61; (9) $10,384.94; (13) no. 

E. (10) $2,054.41; (11) $2,054.41. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. T.; trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Concerned with any legislation at- 
fecting members of Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, including excess-profits 
tax. 

C. (3) None other than office-prepared 
bulletins on progress of legislation concern- 
ing excess-profits tax. 

D. (1) $1,211.42; (7) $1,211.42; (8) $6,- 
179.14; (9) $7,990.56; (13) yes; (14) list of 
members who have paid membership dues 
of $500 or more during the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1950: Advance Fur- 
nace Co., 2300-2310 East Douglas Street, 
Wichita, Kans., $547.96; Affiliated Gas 

ent, Inc., 17877 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $5,832; Airtemp division, 
Chrysler Corp., 1600 Webster Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, $761.17; American Furnace Co., 2725 
Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., $2,929.50; 
American Meter Co., Erie, Pa., $3,568.39; 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., post-office box 1226, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$4,055.80; American Stove Co., 1641 South 
Kingshighway Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., 
$5,301.04; Armstrong Furnace Co., 851 West 
Third Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, $925.70; 
Armstrong Products Corp., post-office box 
940, Huntington, W. Va., $517.23; Autogas 
Co., 2153 West Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
III., $894.43; Automatic Firing Corp., 4417 
Oleatha Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $567; Bas- 
tian-Morley Co., Inc., 200 Truesdell Avenue, 
La Porte, Ind., $2,020.39; G. S. Blodgett Co., 


Tenn. $516.02; Caloric Stove Corp., Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., $8,412.09; Clay- 
ton & Lambert Manufacturing Co., 1701 
Dixie Highway, Louisville, Ky., $929.95; Com- 
bustion Engineering Superheater, Inc., post- 
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office box 1749, Chattanooga, Tenn., $2,912.28; 
Dearborn Stove Co., 5830 Pulaski Road, Chi- 
cago, III., $1,500; Cleveland Heater Co., 2310 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,230.16; 
Coleman Co., Inc., Second Street and St. 
Francis Avenue, Wichita, Kans., $2,814.34; 
Cribben & Sexton Co., 700 North Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago, III., $3,176.66; Crown 
Stove Works, 4627-4635 West Twelfth Place, 
Chicago, III., $985.88; Detroit Brass & Mal- 
leable Works, 100 South Campbell Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich.; $571.95, Dixie Foundry Co., 
Inc., King Edward Avenue, Cleveland, Tenn., 
$2,080.09; Duo-Therm division, Motor Wheel 
Corp., 701-735 East Saginaw Street, Lansing, 
Mich., $791.85; Empire Stove Co., 918 Free- 
burg Avenue, Belleville, II., $1,875; Estate 
Stove Co., subsidiary of Noma Corp., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, $1,960.78; Everhot Heater Co., 5241 
Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., $657.08; 
Fisher Governor Co., 201 South First Ave- 
nue, Marshalltown, Iowa, $750; Florence 
Stove Co., 205 School Street, Gardner, Mass., 
$4,712; Fraser & Johnston Co., 1900 Seven- 
teenth Street, San Francisco, Calif., $731.50; 
General Electric Co. 5 Lawrence Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J., $1,376; General Gas Light 
Co., 202 North Park Street, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., $627.20; Glenwood Range Co., 380 West 
Water Street, Taunton, Mass., $886.50; Grand 
Industries, Inc., 2323 East Sixty-seventh 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,908.38; Grayson- 
Greenamyer, Inc., 1624 Raymond Avenue, 
post-office box 88, Monrovia, Calif., $500.32; 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis., $2,009.27; Handley Brown Heater Co., 
2501 Brooklyn Road, Jackson, Mich., $592.15; 
Hardwick Stove Co., Cleveland, Tenn., 
$3,867.19; Harper-Wyman Co., 8562 Vin- 
cennes Avenue, Chicago, III., $2,088.73; Holly- 
wood Water Heater Co., 4601 Brazil Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., $795.26; Hotstream Heat- 
er Co., 2363 East Sixty-ninth Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $1,236.86; Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Co., 325 North Cortez Street, New Or- 
leans, La., $1,030.75; International Sales Co., 
2045 Evans Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., 
$525; Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., 
Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich., $1,- 
223.93; Koppers Co., Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y., $1,000; Ko-Z-Aire, 
Inc., 401 West Coolbaugh Street, Red Oak, 
Iowa, $2,074.80; Lawson Manufacturing Co., 
300 North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $2,526.02; Lennox Furnace Co., Inc., 400 
North Midler Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., $2,325; 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., 39 Laurel Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $509.61; Malleable Iron 
Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., $1,003.17; Mal- 
leable Steel Range Manufacturing Co., Jef- 
ferson Boulevard and Cherry Street, South 
Bend, Ind., $559.93; Maytag Co., Newton, 
Towa, $3,725.29; Moore division, Conlon- 
Moore Corp., 105 East Benton Street, Joliet, 
III., $1,095; Morrison Steel Products, Inc., 601 
Amherst Street, Buffalo, N. V., $546.14; L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co., 2005 West Oklahoma 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., $1,269.21; Murray 
Corp. of America, 6911 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $1,589.61; National Radiator Co., 
221 Central Avenue, Johnstown, Pa., $735.40; 
Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp., 670 East 
Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich., $2,176.82; 
Norman Products Co., 1150 Chesapeake Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio, $790.68; Odin Stove 
Manufacturing Co., 342 West Twelfth Street, 
Erie, Pa., $3,587.56; Ohio Foundry & Manu- 
facturing Co., 629 Slack Street, Steubenville, 
Ohio, $1,100; C. A. Olsen Manufacturing 
Co., Filbert Street, Elyria, Ohio, $1,733.94; 
Peerless Manufacturing Corp., Inc., 1400 
West Ormsby Street, Louisville, Ky., $907.98; 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co., 316 
Pine Street, Warren, Pa., $582.30; Per- 
fection Stove Co., 7609 Platt Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $1,020; Reynolds Gas Regu- 
lator Co., 1416 Lincoln Street, Anderson, 
Ind., $581.88; Reznor Manufacturing Co., 
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Mercer, Pa., $5,648.01; Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. L., 
$4,023.29; Richmond Radiator Co., 19 East 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. V., 
$853.67; Roberts Brass Manufacturing Co., 
5435 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich., $574.84; 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp., 137 Arthur 
Street, Buffalo, N. V., $1,545.73; Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., 110 East Otterman 
Street, Greensburg, Pa., $4,823.28; Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., 400 North Lexington 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., $4,250.30; Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Blackhawk Park Avenue, Rock- 
ford, III., $5,053.91; Ruud Manufacturing Co., 
2934 Smallman Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$6,484.27; Samuel Stamping & Enameling Co., 
Manufacturers Road, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
$760.48; Security Manufacturing Co., 1620 
Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., $1,875; 
Selas Corp. of America, Erie Avenue and D 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,875; Servel, Inc., 
119 North Morton Avenue, Evansville, Ind., 
$6,706; J. B. Slattery & Bros., Inc., 171 Walla- 
bout Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,315.73; A. O. 
Smith Corp., post-office box 28, Kankakee, 
III., $4,842.07; South Wind division, Stewart- 
Warner Corp., 1514 Drover Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., $898.46; Sprague Meter Co,, 35 
South Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., $1,230.77; 
The Stove Works, Inc., 131 South Union 
Street, Middletown, Pa., $1,142.53; Surface 
Combustion Corp., post-office box 907, To- 
ledo, Ohio, $8,608.15; A. F. Thompson Manu- 
facturing Co., 1040 Vernon Street, post- 
office box 610, Huntington, W. Va., $900.16; 
Timken Silent Automatic division, Timken 
Detroit Axle Co., 100-400 Clark Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., $813.11; Titan Valve & Manu- 
facturing Co,, 9913 Elk Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $636.30; United States Radiator Corp., 
300 Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich., $640.17; 
Well-Bilt Stove Co., 57-18 Flushing Avenue, 
Maspeth, Long Island, N. Y., $940.67; Whirl- 
pool Corp., North State Street, St. Joseph, 
Mich., $865.01; Wilcolator Co., 1001 Newark 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., $1,125; John Wood 
Co,, Conshohocken, Pa., $4,978.54; Wrought 
Iron Range Co., 5661 Natural Bridge Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., $1,787.10; Continental Water 
Heater Co., 1801 Pasadena Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif., $693.70; Domestic Thermostat 
Co., 8775 Mettler Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$662.89; General Controls Co., 801 Allen Ave- 
nue, Glendale, Calif., $850; General Water 
Heater Corp., Front & Magnolia Streets, Bur- 
bank, Calif., $802.65; James Graham Manu- 
facturing Co., Newark, Calif., $1,599; Holly 
Manufacturing Co., 875 South Arroyo Park- 
way, Pasadena, Calif., $1,211.94; Hoyt Heater 
Co. of Northern California, 926 High Street, 
Oakland, Calif., $645.10; Hoyt Heater Co., 
2146 East Twenty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $544.18; Mahl Manufacturing Co., 3081 
Slauson Avenue, Huntington Park, Calif., 
$979.48; Mission Appliance Corp., box 577, 
Hyde Park Station, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$2,383.41; O’Keefe & Merritt Co., 3700 East 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$3,950.70; Royal Heaters, Inc., 1024 West- 
minster Avenue, Alhambra, Calif., $761.78; 
Southern Heater Corp., box 629, Compton, 
Calif., $741.81; Utility Appliance Corp., 4851 
South Alameda Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$2,309.27; Ward Heater Co., 1800 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$633.35; Western Stove Co., Inc., 8536 Hays 
Street, Culver City, Calif., $2,086.40; Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2747 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., $1,500; 
Dresser Manufacturing Division, 41 Fisher 
Avenue, Bradford, Pa., $525.39; United Engi- 
neers & Constructors, Inc., 1401 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $682.96. 

E. (2) $1,045.53; (4) $5.76; (5) $68.63; (6) 
$31.98; (7) $41.16; (8) $°8.36; (9) $1,211.42; 
(10) $6,779.14; (11) $7,990.56. 

A. Mrs. Paul Gebhard,? 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. Division of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinite inactive relations. 

O. (2) Following the interest of social leg- 
islation on which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly has taken action. 

C. (3) Social Progress, monthly magazine 
of the division, carries 1 page out of an 
average 40 page edition dealing with legis- 
lation on which the general assembly has 
taken action; 11,000 monthly, printed by 
Ap Donnelley & Sons Co., Crawfordsville, 

E. (5) $241; (6) $42; (9) $283; (10) $686.84; 
(11) $969.84. 

A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, constituting the partnership of 
George, Brehmer & McMahon, attorneys, 165 
Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

B. Tbe Inter-State Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn.; a trade association composed of nine 
members, carrying on general activities for 
its members. 

©. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
umn 2 hereof is disposed of. 

O. (2) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, H. R. 6000, 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, constituting the partnership of 
George, Brehmer & McMahon, attorneys, 165 
Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn.; a general trade association function- 
ing for the direct selling of distribution, 

©. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
umn 2 hereof is disposed of. 

O. (2) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, H. R. 6000. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,900; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000; (13) no. 

A. Leo E. George, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., prerident, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

B. National Federation of Po- 
Clerks, 711 Fourteenth Street NxW. 
ton, D. C., a trade-union., 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

O. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service or the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees, 

C. (3) The Union Postal Clerk, (a) 
monthly journal; (b) October, 102,200; No- 
vember, 100,900; December, 100,400; (c) first 
of each month; (d) Ransdell, Inc, 

D. 5) $2,666.70; (7) 82,666.70; 
499.97; (9) $10,166.67; (13) no. 

E. (11) $544.91. 

A. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
electrical and other produots. 

C. The General Electric Co. believes that 
the expenditures reported herein are not, 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act, required to be reported by the company. 
It is advised, however, that there is some 
doubt as to the exact application of the act 
and, therefore, pending a clarification of 
the act, files the following as a matter of 
information. Failure to report each item in 
the appropriate quarter was purely uninten- 
tional and inadvertent. 

E. (4) $545.86; (10) $1,250; (11) $1,795.86. 

A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

C. The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs is a national and international organ- 
ization, with an affiliated membership of 
some 11,000,000. One-half of the members 
are in the United States, the Territories and 
possessions, and in 14 affiliated national or- 
ganizations. The general federation does not 
represent or dictate the policies of these 


Office 
hing- 


(8) $7,- 
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national organizations. The object of the 
general federation is “to unite the women’s 
clubs and like organizations throughout the 
world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest 
in education, philanthropy, public welfare, 
moral yalues, civic and fine arts.” The gen- 
eral federation is nonpartisan and nonpolit- 
ical, The major interests of the clubs are 
along educational and welfare lines—to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for 
children and adults; to promote better care 
for the mentally and physically ill; to con- 
serve natural resources; to further interest 
in music, literature, and art; and to foster 
better international relations. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs employs no 
professional lobbyist. What active interest 
the tion takes in legislation at any 
time is only incidental to the general pol- 
icies. Authority for supporting or oppos- 
ing legislation is provided through the adop- 
tion of a resolution in national convention. 
During the first quarter of 1950 the general 
federation submitted statements in support 
of ERA, forest conservation, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization appropriations, 
and Alaska statehood. No formal statements 
have been submitted during the second and 
third quarters. The department of legisla- 
tion is one of the eight departments of the 
general federation. This department, to- 
gether with divisions and committees, the 
council of international clubs and the junior 
clubs, receives supervision, counsel, and aid 
from the president. Much of the president's 
time is mecessarily spent visiting State or- 
ganizations. In the interest of international 
good will the general federation sends rep- 
resentatives to visit groups in other coun- 
tries. The general federation president and 
the chairman of legislation are volunteer 
workers. For all the activities of the gen- 
eral federation the operating income—re- 
ceived mainly from dues—was approximately 
$162;000 for the fiscal year ending March 
1950. The general federation received no 
contributions to be used for lobbying. It is 
impossible to evaluate how much of the 
income is used for the comparatively small 
amount expended in submitting statements 
to Congress, for telegrams, postage, and mis- 
cellaneous. i 

A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs isa national and international organi- 
zation, with an affiliated membership of 
some 11,000,000. One-half of the members 
are in the United States, the Territories and 
possessions, and in 14 affiliated national or- 
ganizations. The general federation does 
not represent or dictate the policies of these 
national organizations. The object of the 
general federation is “to unite the women's 
clubs and like organizations throughout the 
world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest 
in education, philanthropy, public welfare, 
moral values, civics, and fine arts.” The gen- 
eral federation is nonpartisan and non- 
political. The major interests of the clubs 
are along educational and welfare lines— 
to provide adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for children and adults; to promote bet- 
ter care for the mentally and physically ill; 
to conserve natural resources; to further in- 
terest in music, literature, and art; and to 
foster better international relations. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs em- 
ploys no professional lobbyist. What active 
interest the organization takes in legisla- 
tion at any time is only incidental to the 
general policies. Authority for supporting 
or opposing legislation is provided through 
the adoption of a resolution in national con- 
vention, During the first quarter of 1950 the 
general federation submitted statements in 
support of ERA, forest conservation, the In- 
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ternational Trade Organization appropria- 
tions, and Alaska statehood. No formal 
statements have been submitted during the 
second and third quarter. The department 
of legislation is one of the eight depart- 
ments of the general federation. This de- 
partment, together with divisions and com- 
mittees, the council of international clubs, 
and the junior clubs receives supervision, 
counsel, and aid from the president. Much 
of the president's time is necessarily spent 
visiting State organizations. In the inter- 
est of international good will the general 
federation sends representatives to visit 
groups in other countries. The general fed- 
eration president and the chairman of legis- 
lation are volunteer workers. For all the 
activities of the general federation the oper- 
ating income—received mainly from dues— 
was approximately $162,000 for the fiscal year 
ending March 1950. The general federation 
received no contributions to be used for lob- 
bying. It is impossible to evaluate how 
much of the income is used for the com- 
paratively small amount expended in sub- 
mitting statements to Congress, for tele- 
grams, postage, and miscellaneous. 

the fourth quarter of 1950 the general fed- 
eration submitted statements in support of 
Alaska statehood—repeal of retroactive taxes 
in Canal Zone, $50 payment to estate of 
each deceased Philippine veteran, and oppo- 
sition to use of emulsifiers and other syn- 
thetic materials in foods. 

A. Helen Gervais, secretary, Flour Millers’ 
Export Association, National Press Building, 
Wa hington, D. C.; trade association. 

B. Flour Millers’ Export Association. 

C. (1) As long as the association is in 
existence. 

C. (2) Anything affecting export of wheat 
flour: (a) Export Trade Act; (b) House Joint 
Resolution 236 (ITO Charter). 

C. (3) No publications. Members are in- 
formed only through letters or mimeographed 
circulars. 

A. Helen Gervais, secretary, Flour Millers’ 
Export Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., trade association. 

B. Flour Millers’ Export Association, 

C. (1) As long as the association is in 
existence. 

C. (2) Anything affecting export of wheat 
flour: (a) Export Trade Act; (b) House Joint 
Resolution 236 (ITO Charter). 

C. (3) No publications. Members are in- 
formed only through letters or mimeo- 
graphed circulars. 

A. John S. Gibson, attorney at law, Sib- 
bett Building; Douglas, Ga. 

B. St. Marys Kraft Corp.; St. Marys, Ga. 

C. (1) At least throughout the calendar 
year, 1951. 

C. (2) An authorization and appropriation 
for certain dredging in North River, Ga., 
and St. Marys River, Ga., and Fla., which 
was given No. 827 by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, War Depart- 
ment, Wash, D. C. 

C. (8) No publications whatever. 

D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (8) $2,250; (9) 
$3,000; (18) no. 

E. (7) $22.10; (9) 822.10; (10) $300.08; (11) 
8322.18. 

A. Ernest Giddings, assistant director, leg- 
islative-Federal relations division of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal relations division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty- 
first Congress relating to public education. 
Primary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 
7160, H. R. 1551. 
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MARCH 2 
D. (5) $1,256.02; 


(7) $1,256.02; (8) $2,- 
747.88; (9) $4,003.90. 

E. (7) $543.16; (9) $543.16; (10) €316.09; 
(11) $859.25. 

A. C. C. Gilbert, secretary, Southern States 
Industrial Council, Stahlman Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. 

C. (3) None individually. 

D. (5) $1,725; (7) $1,725; (8) $5,175; (9) 
$6, 900; (13) no. 

A. William Glazier, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade-union represent- 
ative. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., trade union; 
National Union of Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, 86 Commercial Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; trade union. 

C. (1) Legislative interests continue while 
Congress is in session. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation af- 
fecting trade unions and their members and 
the maritime industry as well. In fourth 
quarter of 1950 specifically interested in H. R. 
8349 (S. 3600) deductions from seamen's 
wages, and H. R. 483 dealing with suits in 
admiralty. 

C. (3) This office prepares a one-page semi- 
monthly report on legislative developments 
which is mimeographed and mailed out by 
the national offices of both unions in San 
Francisco to their respective locals. A run 
of about 250 copies of each report is made 
on the average. In this quarter four such 
reports were issued during the months of 
November and December. 

D. (5) $426.12; (6) $600; (7) $1,026.12; (8) 
$3,035.04; (9) $4.061.16; (13) yes; (14) $1,800, 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen's Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif.; $600, National Union 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 86 Commer- 
cial Street, San Francisco, Calif.; $2,400, total. 

E. (2) $345.84; (4) $30.13; (5) $104.87; (6) 
$116.45; (8) $13.72; (9) $611.01; (10) $1,739; 
(11) $2,350.01. 

A. Livingston Goddard, secretary-treas- 
urer, Federation for Railway Progress, 4500 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. X. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, 4500 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. T.; a non- 
profit, unincorporated association to further 
the national railroad transportation policy 
as set forth in the Interstate Commerce Act; 
also publisher of a monthly magazine called 
Railway Progress. 

A. Spencer Gordon, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. (Deceased, See letter on 
file in Clerk's office.) 

A. Bert C. Goss, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; public-relations counsel. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel to the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, a national trade association for the air- 
craft manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Am generally interested in legisla- 
tion affecting aviation, the steel industry, 
dairying, and other industries which may 
be clients of Hill & Knowlton. During the 
past quarter, I have been particularly inter- 
ested in H. R. 9827, a bill to impose an ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

C. (3) During the past quarter I super- 
vised the issuance of press releases and other 
publications dealing with aviation problems 
and the general subject of air power, but 
none of these applied specifically to any 
particular bill now pending before the Con- 
gress, except for two releases dealing with 
testimony on H. R. 9827. 

D. During the past quarter, I estimate that 
less than 10 percent of my time was spent in 
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compiling reports on legislative develop- 
ments for distribution to the members of the 
Aircraft Industries Association. Therefore, 
less than 10 percent of the salary paid by the 
Aircraft Industries Association to Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., for my services for this period 
of time (or approximately $325) is being re- 
ported. 

E. Less than $100, of which $10 or more was 
never paid to anyone. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retainer, American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 212 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (5) $362.50; (7) $362.50; (8) $1,187.50; 
(9) $1,550. 

A. Government, Employees’ Council 
American Federation of Labor, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., a council of labor 
unions. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects Govern- 
ment employees is of interest to this coun- 
cil. 
C. (3) Weekly news letter prepared and 
duplicated in office; mailing list approxi- 
mately 250 to member unions, 

D. (1) $3,929.92; (6) $100; (7) $4,029.92; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $2,522.54; (4) $300; (5) $700; (6) 
$119.16; (9) $3,641.70. 

A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed business. ; 

C. (3) News letters are issued weekly 
members. 

D. (1) $577.46; (7) $577.46; (13) no. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318- 
418 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio; unin- 
corporated labor and fraternal organization, 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) To promote general interest of 
locomotive firemen and enginemen, 

D. (1) $34,852.25; (7) $34,852.25; (9) $34,- 
852.25; (13) no. 

E. (2). $3,611.65; (4) $48.75; (5) $411.54; 
(6) $117.49; (7) $848.05; (8) $21.67; (9) $5,- 
059.15; (10) $19,908.70; (11) $24,967.85. 

A. Cassius B. Gravitt, Jr., assistant repre- 
sentative, National League of District Post- 
masters, 1110 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; service organization for postmasters. 

B. National League of District Postmasters, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; service 
organization for postmasters. 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting postmasters, 

C. (3) The Postmasters’ Advocate monthly 
magazine; (b) 20,000 and up; (c) fifteenth of 
each month; (d) Fleet-McGinley, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

D. (5) $1,250; (7) $1,250; (8) $2,083.33; 
(9) $3,333.33; (13) no. 

A. David G. Gray, executive assistant, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., postoffice 
box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

C. (1) During the Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) Ido not believe my work falls with- 
in the scope of activity covered by the Lobby- 
ing Act. I registered as a precaution against 
possible unintentional violation. My part- 
time duties are to observe and report progress 
of all pending legislation affecting business 
in general, which includes practically every 
important measure before Congress. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $311; (9) $311; (10) $8,187.18; (11) 
$8,498.18; (15) $311. 
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A. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Cafritz Building, trade association; N. R. 
Danielian, Cafritz Building, economic re- 
search. 

C. (1) Unknown. 

C. (2) St. Lawrence legislation. 

D. (1) $475; (6) $12,830; (7) $13,305; (8) 
$44,388.58; (9) $57,693.58; (13) yes; (14) 
$4,315, Armco Steel Co., Middletown, Ohio; 
$24,500, Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio; $2,000 J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
$1,000, State of Minnesota; $8,630, National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; $500, city of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; $5,393.75, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; $4,315, the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio; 
$4,000, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; $1,726, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
$1,725, miscellaneous contributions of less 
than $500 each. 

E. (1) $213.03; (2) $8,883.24; (4) $1,280.97; 
(5) $1,047.46; (6) $153.13; (7) $1,161.14; (8) 
$675.10; (9) $13,414.07; (10) $30,461.12; (11) 
$43,875.19. 

A. Ernest W. Greene, vice president, Hawal- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association, 731 Conti- 
nental Building, Washington, D. C.; agricul- 
tural association. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
post-office box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 

C. Iam not employed to support or oppose 
any legislation. I submitted a statement on 
behalf of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ ASSO- 
ciation on H. R. 9827, excess-profit tax, to 
be incorporated in the hearings before both 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Senate Finance Committee. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; grain, feed, seeds, etc. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Agriculture and the processing and 
transportation of the products thereof. 
Title 7, United States Code Annotated, etc., 
Public Law 439, Agricultural Act of 1949; 
Public Law 774, Defense Production Act of 
1950; Public Law 734, social-security amend- 
ments of 1949; Public Law 579, increase bor- 
rowing power of CCC; Public Law 471, cotton 
and peanut acreage allotments; H. R. 8920, 
reduction excise taxes; H. R. 8304, Customs 
Simplification Act; Senate Resolution 50, air- 
lines investigation. 

D. (5) $6,458.34; (6) $3,374.87; (7) 
$9,833.21; (8) $37,053.09; (9) $46,886.30; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $3; (9) $3; (10) $9; (11) $15. 

A. John J. Gunther, legislative representa- 
tive, 1740 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted program of organization. 

D. (5) $1,283.07; (7) $1,283.07; (8) 
$3,917.61; (9) $5,200.68. 

E. (7) $178.07; (9) $178.07; (10) $627.61; 
(11) $805.68. 

A. Violet M. Gunther (formerly registered 
as Violet Megrath), legislative director, 1740 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1740 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; political 
organization, general public interest group, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills covered by convention- 
adopted program of organization. 

C. (3) Periodic legislative newsletter to 
chapters. Column in monthly organiza- 
tional paper, ADA World, published by Mer- 
cury Press. Newsletter to 185 chapters, 
paper to 24,000 members. 

D. (5) $1,491.53; (7) 
$4,553.20; (9) $6,044.73. 

E. (7) $191.53; (9) $191.53; (10) $653.20; 
(11) $844.73. 

A. David J. Guy, manager of natural re- 
sources department, Chamber of Commerce 


$1,491.53; (8) 
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of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

D. (5) $3,125; (7) $3,125; (8) $9,025; (9) 
$12,150; (13) no. 

E. (10) $39.80; (11) $39.80. 

A. Frank E. Haas, business address, 204 
South Canal Street, Chicago, III.; he is spe- 
cial representative, the Association of West- 
ern Railways. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, being an asso- 
ciation of railroads (see report filed by that 
organization). 

C. (1) This registrant is interested in any 
and all Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads. Activity 
in connection with such matters is by no 
means his principal purpose, and he only 
occasionally engages in such activity. How- 
ever, he desires to be in a position to do so, 
and will file reports and otherwise comply 
with the law in such event. His potential 
interest in such matters is continuing. 

C. (2) During the fourth quarter of 1950 
there were no Federal legislative matters in 
connection with which this registrant en- 
gaged in any activity. 

D. (8) $725.30; (9) $725.30; (13) no. 

E. (10) $313.30; (11) $313.30. 

A. Harlan V. Hadley, 830 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Employer, within meaning of Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, is taxation com- 
mittee, Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Respondent assumes he will be in- 
terested in tax legislation until Federal excise 
taxes on automotive products are repealed. 

C. (2) Respondent is interested in cur- 
rent and prospective legislation affecting 
Federal excise taxation on automotive prod- 
ucts, none of which was active during quar- 
ter under review. 

C. (3) Respondent during quarter under 
review issued and caused to be issued no 
publications. 

D. (5) $630.82; (8) $1,250; (9) $1,880.82; 
(18) no. 

E. (10) $2,391.79; (11) $2,391.79. 

A. William C. Hale, assistant comptroller, 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., manufacturing, 

C. Revisions in the Tariff Act; draw-back 
regulation, H. R. 4612. My legislative inter- 
ests in the above subject have terminated 
with this quarter. Therefore, I will discon- 
tinue making these reports. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legis- 
lation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; cotton, wheat, 
peanut, and rice quotas and allotments; 
commercial corn-producing areas; marketing 
quotas for cigar-wrapper tobacco; foreign 
economic assistance; point 4 program; edu- 
cational exchange; trade policy with Com- 
munist countries; customs regulations; 
brucellosis; Government reorganization; 
taxation; postal rates; farm labor; rural 
housing; farm program; marketing facilities 
for perishables; production and subsistence 
loans; Farm Bureau Extension Service rela- 
tionships; Cooperative Forest Management 
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Act; Defense Production Act of 1950; Inter- 
national Trade Organization; antimerger 
(corporations), 

©. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for additional informa- 
tion. 

D. (5) $1,750; (7) $1,750; 
(9) $7,000.04; (13) no. 

E. (7) $483.98; (9) $483.98; (10) $612.79; 
(11) $1,096.77; (15) $483.98. 

A. Radford Hall, assistant executive secre. 
tary, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (&) $4,950; (9) 


86.450. 

E. (10) 8405.99; (11) 8405.99. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., legislative repre- 
sentative. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., trade- union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. 

C. (3) Federation News Service Bulletin: 
(a) weekly news bulletin; (b) 11,600; (c) 
November 16, December 1, 8, 20; (d) Rans- 
dell, Inc. 


(8) $5,250.04; 


D. (5) $1,958.31; (7) $1,958.31; (8) $6,- 
333.35; (9) $8,291.66; (13) no. 
E. (7) $178.43; (8) $42.50; (9) $220.93; 


(10) $4,541.28; (11) $4,772.21; (15) $220.43. 

A. Lloyd C. Halverson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 

Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) My legislative work will vary ac- 
cording to how it is assigned to me by Dr. 
J. T. Sanders, of the National Grange. 

C. (2) My legislative work, if any, will be 
in farm legislation, health, social security, 
and, possibly, housing and taxation. 

C. (3) I have not had any statement pub- 
lished relating to legislative work in the 
past quarter. 

D. (5) $1,500. 

E. (7) $4.40; (9) $4.40; (11) $4.40; (15) 
$4.40. 

A. Harry G. Hamlet, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., president. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. Nature of 
business: Preamble—to inculcate and stimu- 
late love of our country and the flag; and 
to defend the honor, integrity, and suprem- 
acy of our National Government and the 
Constitution of the United States; to foster 
fraternal relations between all branches of 
the various services from which our mem- 
bers are drawn; to aid the retired personnel 
of the various services from which our mem- 
bers are drawn in every proper and legiti- 
mate manner; and to present their rights 
and interests when service matters are under 
consideration, we unite to form the Retired 
Officers Association. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

©. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent to 
the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, 
Regular and Reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, dealing 
with personnel matters, pay and retirement 
benefits, and pensions, studying and analyz- 
ing bills, preparing statements for presenta- 
tion to the cognizant committees, and draft- 
ing amendments where indicated, appearing 
before the committes of Congress, principally 
the Committees on Armed Services, the Com- 
mittes on Veterans’ Affairs, and the com- 
mittees dealing with various privileges, op- 
portunities, and obligations of the personnel 
involved. 
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C. (3) The Retired Officers Association 
Bulletin; (a) an informational bulletin cov- 
ering all of the activities of the association; 
(b) 20,000 per issue; (c) 15th of March, June, 
September, and December; (d) Graphic Arts 
Press, Inc. 

D. (5) $750; (8) $2,250; (9) 
$3,000; (13) no. 

A. Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad - 
way, New York, N. Y., production, manufac. 
turing, distribution, and marketing of petro- 
leum products. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) Same as set forth in detail in pre- 
vious reports. 

D. (5) $1,125 (this represents one-quarter 
of so much of registrant’s annual remunera- 
tion as is attributable to the performance 
of duties which are subject to the Lobbying 
Act); (6) $251.97 (reimbursement for trav- 
eling expenses; (7) $1,376.97; (8) $3,024.68; 
(9) $4,401.65; (13) no. 

E. (6) $3.35; (7) $248.62; (9) $251.97; (10) 
$774.68; (11) $1,026.65; (15) 0251.97. 

A. William A. Hanscom,* 1700 I Street NW., 
room 406; legislative representative for the 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, CIO, 
1840 California Street, Denver, Colo.; labor 
union affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) I have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
sod CIO are listed on the Oil Workers Re- 


port. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $235; (7) $1,735; (8) 
$1,735; (9) $3,470. 

E. (7) $235; (9) $235; (10) $235; (11) $470; 
(15) $235. 

A. Murray Hanson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; general counsel, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
= O., also 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, 


O. (1) Indefinite. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the securities 
business; tax legislation generally. 

D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (8) $1,800; (9) 


E. (2) $80; (5) $132.65; (6) $40.38; (7) 
$80.85; (9) $253.88; (10) $2,106.04; (11) 
$2,359.92; (15) $253.88. 

A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., director, government re- 
lations department (liaison with foreign 
governments, international organizations, 
and committees relating to broadcasting, in- 
cluding international allocation of frequen- 
cies and fiow of information, and with 
branches and departments of local, State, 
and Federal Government, and activity in 
areas of standards and education). 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C., a 
national trade association. 

C. General statement: Registrant is inter- 
ested in any legislation, local, State, Fed- 
eral, or international which affects the 
broadcasting industry. 

C. (1) As outlined above under A, regis- 
trant will continue to have a legislative 
interest as long as he occupies his present 
position with his employer. 

C. (2) As stated above, registrant has gen- 
eral interest in radio legislation, and par- 


(7) $750; 
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ticular interest during the past quarter in: 
McFarland bill (S. 1973), Sadowski bill (H. R. 
6949), Sheppard bill (H. R. 7310), excess- 
profits tax bill (H. R. 9827), Federal civil 
defense bill (H. R. 9798). 

D, E. The registrant does not fill in D and 
E hereof because of the ambiguous phrase 
“in connection with legislative interests.” 
The registrant is of the opinion and has 
been advised that the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act of 1946 is not applicable to 
him. However, he has registered to show 
his good faith and in order that no question 
will be raised by any person concerning the 


propriety of his performing any act respect- 


ing Federal legislation. Any activities from 
time to time of registrant relating to the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States are incidental 
to his broad duties and activities briefiy set 
forth under A above. The registrant does 
not directly or indirectly solicit or receive 
money or other thing of value to aid, nor is 
the principal purpose of registrant to aid, in 
the accomplishment of the passage or defeat 
of any legislation by the Congress of the 
United States, or to influence, directly or in- 
directly, the passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 
The total money received and expended by 
the registrant during the fourth quarter of 
1950 is $3,750 received as salary for perform- 
ance of all his activities, and $437.53 re- 
ceived for expenses relating thereto for the 
same period. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C.; administra- 
tive counsel, National Council of armer Co- 
operatives. 

B. National Counril of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer coop- 
eratives. marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Legis- 
lation in field of transportation and pertain- 
ing to legal and tax matters of interest to 
farmer cooperatives. Specific legislative in- 
terests: S. 2113 and H. R. 5967, freight-for- 
warder bills; H. R. 5064, to tax cooperatives 
and other exempt corporations; H. R. 7547, 
to amend section 203 (b) (6) of part II of 
Interstate Commerce Act; H. R. 7637, regula- 
tion of sizes and weights of motor vehicles 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

C. (8) Contribute from time to time to 
news reports and other material, sometimes 
of legislative significance, to the Washington 
situation, the weekly news letter of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. This 
weekly news letter is mimeographed in the 
council office and has an approximate dis- 
tribution of 1,000 copies to national council 
members and others on the m: list. 

D. (5) $2,025; (7) $2,025; (8) $3,075; (9) 
$8,100. 

E. (7) $71.01; (9) $71.01; (10) $205.26; 
(11) $276.27; (15) 871.01. 

A. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
heavy equipment and prefabricated houses 
manufacturer. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General interest in housing legis- 
lation. Specific int-rest in Reorgantzation 
Plan No. 23 and S. 4145, H. R. 9726, and H. R. 
9704, housing near military installations; 
S. 3936 and H. R. 9176, Defensy Production 
and Economic Control Act; H. R. 9314, pri- 
orities and allocation of materials and facil- 
ities; Senate Banking Committee on Lustron 
investigation. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (10) $2,526.72; 
(11) $3,576.72. 
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A. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
heavy equipment and prefabricated houses 
manufacturer. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) General interest in housing legisla- 
tion. Specific interest in Reorganization 
Plan No. 23 and S. 4145, H. R. 9726, H. R. 
9704, S. 4257, and H. R. 9893, housing near 
military installations; S. 3936 and H. R. 
9176, Defense “roduction and Economic Con- 
trol Act; H. R. 9314, priorities and allocation 
of materials and facilities; Senate Banking 
Committee on Lustron investigation. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (10) $3,576.72; 
(11) $4,626.72. 

A. Miss Elsie Dorothy Harper, director, na- 
tional public affairs, National Board, YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

B. [Blank.] 

C. (1) Indefinitely; work on current spe- 
cific pieces of legislation continues through- 
out the triennium between national conven- 
tions. 

C. (2) (a) (i) Amendment to the Dis- 
placed Persons Act; (ii) amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; (iii) grants-in-aid 
for local public-health departments; (iv) 
civil-rights bills; (v) Federal aid to educa- 
tion; (vi) ratification of the genocide con- 
vention of the United Nations; (vii) opposi- 
tion to equal-rights amendment; (viil) point 
4; (b) (i) H. R. 4567; (ii) H. R. 5856; (iit) 
H. R. 5865; (iv) H. R. 4453; (v) H. R. 4643; 
(vi) no actual bill on ratification of the con- 
vention regarding genocide; (vii) equal- 
rights bill; (viii) S. 2917. 

C. (3) One publication has been issued en- 
titled “Taking a Hand in International Rela- 
tions” in 1950. It did not deal with legisla- 
tion. Public-affairs pamphlets (printed) are 
issued four times a year. They are not is- 
sued to promote specific pieces of legislation 
but are designed primarily as citizenship ed- 
ucation. Occasional news letters are issued. 
These are mimeographed and at times give 
information on specific bills. They, too, are 
intended primarily for citizenship educa- 
tion. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation is by the month; 
(b) Rate is approximately $160 a month for 
the person registering, and a secretary; (C) 
legislative work is only a minor part of the 
work.of the public-affairs secretary; (d) ex- 
penses amount to approximately 8120 a 
month for stenographic help, travel, mimeo- 
graphing, stationery, postage, telephone, tele- 

aph. 
irs Robert E. Harper, managing director, 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; an association of publishers of trade, 
technical, scientific, and professional peri- 
odicals, 

C. (1) Until action is consummated on 
pending postal legislation. 

C. (2) That which affects postal rates of 
controlled-circulation periodicals published 
by members of the above-named association, 

C. (3) Official association news letters cir- 
culated approximately every 2 weeks to as- 
sociation members. (Note.—Such activity is 
but a small portion of his year-round duties 
as managing director of the above-named 
association.) 

D. (5) Salary, $15,000 per annum, for year- 
round services as executive head of the 
above-named association. 

E. (7) $14.05; (9) $14.05; 
(11) $192.95. 

A. Winder R. Harris,? vice president, in 
charge of the Washington office of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, 441 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y., trade associa- 
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tion representing shipbuilding and ship- 
repair industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the American 
merchant marine. S. 2786 and H. R. 5346, 
companion long-range shipping bills. Re- 
organization Plan No. 21, dealing with 
United States Maritime Commission, 
(Nots.—Not employed primarily nor princi- 
Pally for legislative work. Whatever is done 
along this line is incidental to other major 
duties.) 

D. (5) My annual salary, which is the 
only form of compensation I receive, is on 
file in my original registration. 

E. (8) $370.55. 

A. Winder R. Harris, vice president, in 
charge of the Washington office of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, 441 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y.; trade associa- 
tion representing shipbuilding and ship- 
repair industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the American 
merchant marine. S. 2786 and H. R. 5346, 
companion long-range shipping bills. 
(Nore.—Not employed primarily nor princi- 
pally for legislative work. Whatever is done 
along this line is incidental to other major 
duties.) 

D. (5) My annual salary, which is the only 
form of compensation I receive, is on file 
in my original registration. 

E. (8) 8310.01. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, president, National 
Economic Council, Inc., 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N. X.: 
educational organization not for profit. 

C. (1) I expect my legislative interests in 
the future will continue as they have in the 
past. 

C. (2) My legislative interests are in favor- 
ing any legislation that tends to support 
private enterprise and maintain American 
independence, and in opposing measures 
that work contrariwise. I have been con- 
cerned in no specific measure in the past 
quarter. 

C. (3) I enclose herewith one copy each of 
the council letters Nos, 248-253, both 
inclusive. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 350 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo.; lawyer. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo.; committee 
representing livestock associations listed on 
attached letterhead.’ 

C. (1) Employment indefinite. 

©. (2) Interested in general livestock tax 
matters, including specifically proposed 
amendments to tae Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
livestock and deduction of soil conservation, 
brush, control, and other ranching expendi- 
tures. Bills H. R. 8920, H. R. 7470, H. R. 3087, 
H. R. 1713, H. R 1399 

C. (3) Article in the Montana Stock 
Grower, Nebraska Cattleman, Aberdeen- 
Angus Journal, Wyoming Wool Grower, Kan- 
sas Stockman, South Dakota Stock Grower, 
Arizona Cattlelog, Shorthorn World, Cattle 
Producer, Western Livestock Journal, Na- 
tional Wool Grower, New Mexico Stockman, 
The Cattleman, Idaho Wool Growers, Amer- 
ican Hereford Journal, Title: “Texas Court 
or Congress May Decide Capital-Gains 
Question.” 

D. During the quarter the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee paid to me a per diem 
of $50 per office work and $100 per diem out 
of town for actual time spent in study, ad- 
vice, conferences, and correspondence con- 
cerning general livestock tax questions, in- 
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cluding the analysis of the present provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code and current 
rulings and decisions concerning Federal 
taxation of livestock operators. Such activi- 
ties also included work in connection with 
the position of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee toward amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code concerning capital 
gains on sale of breeding livestock and the 
deduction of ranching expenditures. It is 
impossible to determine what part of my 
services related to this legislative problem, 
but it is my opinion that little, if any, of my 
activities during the preceding quarter could 
be interpreted as lobbying. During the 
quarter a total for legal services of $3,276.82 
was paid to me for all my activites and serv- 
ices. I was also reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses for telephone, telegraph, 
mimeographing, travel, food, and lodging in 
the amount of $1,549.39. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1405 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (final report). 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. ; 

C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of in- 
terest to the hotel industry. 

D. (5) $2,183.34; (7) $2,183.34; (8) $6,150; 
(9) $8,333.34; (13) no. 

E. (7) $330.82; (9) $330.82; (10) $800.07; 
(11) $1,130.89; (15) $330.82. 

A. William E. Hayes,‘ executive assistant, 
pando relations, Rock Island Lines, Chicago, 


B. Rock Island Lines, La Salle Street Sta- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Intermittently. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Rock Island 
Lines. 

D. (5) $400; (7) $400; (9) $400. 

E. (7) $212; (9) $212; (11) $212. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of information 
services, National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer coop- 
eratives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) General agricultural and farmer 
cooperative legislation. Less than 5 percent 
of my time is devoted to legislative activities. 

C. (3) Assist in preparation of the Wash- 
ington situation; (a) a weekly news letter of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
sent to council affiliates, news services, radio 
networks and stations, and miscellaneous 
persons who have requested to be placed on 
mailing list; (b) approximately 1,000 copies; 
(c) every Friday; (d) mimeographed in 
council office. Also prepare farm news re- 
leases and special reports at irregular inter- 
vals for distribution to national council affil- 
iates, news services, radio stations, and net- 
works. Contribute monthly article to sym- 
posium conducted by the National County 
Agent and VO-AG Teacher on a current 
question of national interest to farmers. 
This contribution is made at the request of 
the publisher, and all major farm organiza- 
tions have been invited to participate in the 
symposium. The National County Agent 
and VO-AG Teacher is published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa,, by Ware Bros. Co., 317 
North Board Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (8) $5,625; (9) 

500. 

E. (7) $9.05; (9) $9.05; (10) $124.76; (11) 
$133.81; (15) $9.05. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, business address 204 
South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. He is a law- 
yer and is counsel for the Association of 
Western Railways. For a more detailed 
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statement of the nature of his business see 
the report filed for the first quarter of 1950 
together with documents therein referred to. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, being an asso- 
ciation of railroads (see report filed by that 
organization). 

C. (1) This registrant is interested in any 
and all Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads. Activity 
in connection with such matters is by no 
means his principal purpose and he only oc- 
casionally engages in such activity. How- 
ever, he desires to be in a position to do so 
and will file reports and otherwise comply 
with the law in such event. His potential 
interest in such matters is continuing. 

C. (2) During the fourth quarter of 1950 
there were no Federal legislative matters in 
connection with which this registrant en- 
gaged in any activity. 

D. (13) No. 

John C. Hazen, National Retail Dry Goods 
Assoication, suite 808, Kass Building, 711 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indeterminately. 

C. (2) H. R. 2945, postal bill; H. R. 810, 
lifo; H. R. 6000, social security; H. R. 8920, 
Revenue Act of 1950; H. R. 9827, excess- 
profits tax; Defense Production Act; Fair 
Labor Standards Act; unemployment com- 
pensation; excise taxes; national sales taxes; 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act; na- 
tional compulsory health insurance; Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

C. (3) (a) Articles for NRDGA’s Stores 


magazine; (b) 7.000 copies; (c) issued 
monthly in our New York office. 

D. (5) $7,500; (13) no. 

E. (6) $18.88; (7) $10.10; (8) $2; (9) 


$30.98; (10) $75.21; (11) $106.19; (15) $30.98. 

A. Felix Hebert, 602 Turks Head Building, 
Providence, R. I.; general counsel of Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals. 

B. Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Cos., Turks Head Building, Providence, 
R. I. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Amendment to Internal Revenue 
Code, section 207. 

A. K. W. Heberton, room 101, 1405 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; communications. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. V.; communications, 

C. (1) My interests in legislation affect- 
ing the telegraph company will continue 
during tenure of my position as assistant 
vice president in Washington. 

C. (2) General legislative interests cover 
any legislative proposals affecting the inter- 
ests of the telegraph company. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $94.35; (9) 894.35; (10) $482.10; 
(11) $576.45; (15) $94.35. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; publishing. 

B. American Parents’ Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) National school health services bill, 
H. R. 3942; public school construction bill, 
H. R. 5718; national child research bills, S. 
904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid for education; 
local public health units, H. R. 5865; physi- 
cally handicapped children’s education bills, 
S. 3102, H. R. 7396; school-lunch appropria- 
tion; Children’s Bureau appropriation; Cabi- 
net status for the Federal Security Agency; 
Federal aid to day-care centers in defense 
areas; Federal aid to elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

C. (3) (a) Washington Report on Legisla- 
tion Affecting Children; (b) 500 mimeo- 
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graphed; (e) monthly; (d) Parents’ Insti- 
tute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. 

D. (8) $48.70; (9) $48.70. 

E. (10) $48.70; (11) $48.70. 

A. Leo J. Heer, 720 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; vice president, Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association. 

B. N. R. F. A., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, II. 

C. (1) Sporadic, 

C. (2) Excess-profits tax, H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) National Furniture Review (comes 
within exemption of statute). 

D. (5) $250; (7) $250; (8) $750; (9) $1,000. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant to the sec- 
retary, National Canners Association. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
The National Canners Association is the na- 
tional trade association for the food-canning 
industry and engages in scientific research, 
statistics, home economics, and claims work, 
and carries on other typical trade-associa- 
tion activity. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Defense Production Act, renegotia- 
tion, excess-profits legislation, and all mat- 
ters of specific concern or application to the 


canning factory. 

D. (5) $2,020.86; (13) no. 

E. (7) $39.20; (15) $39.20. 

A. Joseph D. Henderson,* 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La.; national managing di- 
rector of a business service organization. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La.; busi- 
ness service organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) To state specific legislation would 
be impossible. I am to support legislation 
for the best interests of the people, particu- 
larly that beneficial to small business, and to 
oppose legislation harmful to the people, par- 
ticularly that which is detrimental to small 
business. 

C. (3) Official monthly publication of the 
American Association of Small Business, the 
Small Business Review, a weekly column en- 
titled “Minding Your Own Business,” which 
is sent to about 150 weekly newspapers. News 
releases of routine nature are also distributed 
from time to time. 

D. (5) $4,500; (7) $4,500; (9) $4,500. 

A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La.; national managing di- 
rector of a business service organization. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La.; busi- 
ness service organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) To state specific legislation would be 
impossible. I am to support legislation for 
the best interests of the people, particularly 
that beneficial-to small business, and to op- 
pose legislation harmful to the people, par- 
ticularly that which is detrimental to small 
business. 

C. (3) Bulletins and news releases to our 
members and newspapers. 

D. (5) $6,000; (7) $6,000; (9) $6,000. 

A. Robert E. Hensel, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. T.; employee of law firm and en- 
gaged in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy (formerly Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside), 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. T.; engaged in the general practice of 
law and general counsel of the American To- 
bacco Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed ex- 
tending the 85-percent dividends received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. 
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C. (2) See (1) above. The proposed legis- 
lation was contained in section 120 H. R. 
6712 which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, second session, Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

E. (6) $2.63; (9) $2.63; (10) $58.63; (11) 
$61.26; (15) $2.63. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, Washington rep- 
resentative. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y.; 
1002 Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., voluntary unincorporated 
membership association comprised of 27,000 
local agencies who are members thereof of af- 
filiated State associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects either 
directly or indirectly the interests of local 
agents (a) war damage insurance (H. R. 9802, 
etc.). 

C. (3) From time to time articles on leg- 
islative matters and position of National 
Association of Insurance Agents in regard 
thereto appear in its own publication, the 
American Agency Bulletin; (a) publication 
is devoted to the interest of local property 
insurance agents; (b) approximately 27, 923; 
(e) approximately ist day of month; (d) 
Mail and Express Printing Co., Inc., 160 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (5) $58.10; (7) $58.10; (8) $490.24; (9) 
$548.34; (13) no. 

E. (7) $58.10; (9) $58.10; (10) $490.24; (11) 
$548.34; (15) $58.10. 

A. Ewart A. Hester, law offices of Clinton 
M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Please see supplemental state- 
ment filed by me with preliminary report, 
April 25, 1950. 

B. Law offices of Clinton M. Hester, 432 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any proposed legislation affecting 
the brewing industry such as: H. R. 6111. a 
bill to amend the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration Act; H. R. 2428, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes; S. 1847, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes. Any proposed legislation af- 
fecting the wool industry. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $7,500; (9) 
$10,000; (13) no. 

A. Robert C. Hibben,? 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary, In- 
ternational Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Interests to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect the ice 
cream industry. 

C. (3) No publications concerning legis- 
lation. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, secretary, Iowa Railway 
Committee, 507 Bankers Trust Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. (1) The Iowa Railway Committee is a 
voluntary organization composed of the State 
attorneys for Iowa of all Class I railroads 
operating within Iowa. All expenses of the 
committee and expenditures made by the 
committee, including salary of the secre- 
tary of the committee, M. F. Hicklin, are 
paid over to the committee by the railroads 
represented on the committee; the amount 
paid by the several railroads being deter- 
mined upon a prorated basis according to 
the taxable valuation and gross revenue in 
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Iowa. The represented railroads are as fol- 
lows: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chi- 
cago, Great Western; Chicago, North West- 
ern; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Great Northern; Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western; Wabash; Union Pacific; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. None of the above made a contribu- 
tion of $500 in any one quarter for the pur- 
pose of influencing the passage or defeat of 
Federal legislation. The committee is or- 
ganized for the purpose of handling matters 
of common interest to all of the railroads 
within the State of Iowa. The secretary of 
the committee is employed full time and is 
paid on an annual basis. Occasionally, the 
secretary engages in activities directed to- 
ward the passage or defeat of Federal legis- 
lation and such activity is only incidental 
and occasional. No additional compensation 
is paid to the secretary over and above his 
annual salary for activities relating to Fed- 
eral legislation. His actual mses in- 
curred in connection with his duties includ- 
ing actual ex incurred in connection 
with activities relating to Federal legislation 
are paid by the committee. No railroad rep- 
resented on the committee has either directly 
or indirectly contributed any money to the 
committee which is earmarked to be used for 
the accomplishment of the purposes defined 
by the Lobbying Act. No specific amount of 
time is devoted to activities connected with 
Federal legislation. The secretary receives 
an annual salary of $8,700 which, on a basis 
of 310 working days, amounts to $28 per day. 
Therefore, in computing any salary received 
by the secretary, the actual time spent in 
Washington, D. C., and traveling to and from, 
will be computed at the figure of $28 per day. 

C. (2) The committee is not interested in 
any specific act of the Congress but is inter- 
ested generally in the acts of Congress which 
pertain to legislation affecting the railroad 
industry as a whole and the acts affecting 
the railroad industry in particular. 

C. (3) No publications in connection with 
Federal legislation are issued or published by 
this committee or any of its employees, 

E. (10)$1,310.99; (11) $1,310.99. 

A. H. C. Hicks, 2201 North Oak Street, 
Arlington, Va.; executtive secretary, trade as- 
sociation. 

B. Association of Petroleum Re-refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va.; trade 
association. } 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
July 1, 1950. May be resumed after January 
1, 1951. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $1,043.63; (9) 
$1,543.63; (13) no. 

E. (10) $107.31; (11) $107.31, 

A. H. C. Hicks, 2201 North Oak Street, 
Arlington, Va.; executive secretary, trade as- 
sociation. 

B. Association of Petroleum Re-refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
July 1, 1950. May be resumed after January 
1, 1951. 

D. (8) $1,543.63; (9) $1,543.63; (13) no. 

E. (10) $107.31; (11) $107.31. 

A, Mary Higgins, secretary treasurer, Phil- 
ippine-American Committee, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

B. Philippine-American Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) For this session of Congress (final 
report). 

C. (2) A bill to amend further the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of April 1946, as 
amended; (a) H. R. 7600, introduced in the 
House of Representatives March 7, 1950, by 
Congressman MILLER of California; (b) S. 
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3220, introduced in the Senate on March 8, 


1950, by Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 


D. (5) $281.40; (7) $281.40; (8) $4,687.50; 
(9) $4,968.90; (13) n°. 

E. (2) $281.40; (9) $281.40; (10) $4,687.50; 
(11) $4,968.90; (15) $281.40. 

A. Harry B. Hilts,’ Empire State Petroleum 
Association, Inc.; Atlantic Coast Oil Confer- 
ences, Inc., 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Empire State Petroleum Association, 
Inc., 122 East Forty-second Street, New, York 
City, trade association of petroleum jobbers 
and distributors in New York State; Atlantic 
Coast Oil Conference, Inc., 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, trade associa- 
tion with membership,of independent mar- 
keters and local associations along the east- 
ern seaboard. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. Depending on char- 
acter of legislation pending before Congress. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to the petro- 
leum industry. 

C. (3) ESPA, monthly magazine published 
by the Empire State Petroleum Association, 
Inc.; Atlantic Coast Weekly Letter, ESPA 
Weekly Letter, weekly newsletters to members 
of both tions. 

E. (7) $153.30; (9) $153.30; (10) $306.94; 
(11) $460.24. 

A. Frank L. Hinckley,* 2200 Industrial 
Trust Building, Providence, R. I.; attorney 
at law. 

B. Mrs. Gladys Candler Baker, 72 Water- 
man Street, Providence, R. I., housewife; 
Felix J. Freeman, Jr., 80 Washington Place, 
New York, N. L.; employed by bank in New 
York City. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated and 
ceased upon the adjournment of the present 
Congress on September 23, 1950, because the 
only legislative interests of the individual 
filing and the employers related to S. 1292, 
an act to amend section 32 (a) (2) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
which was enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President before September 30, 1950. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the person filing during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1950, related to any bills or 
proposed legislation affecting the interests 
or rights of the employers named in para- 
graph B above, under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
The specific legislative interests of the per- 
son filing during the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, related to: the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 (40 Stat. 411), as 
amended; S. 1292, an act to amend section 32 
(a) (2) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session; H. R. 
1848, an act to amend section 32 (a) (2) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. 

C. (3) The person filing has not issued or 
caused to be issued any publication in con- 
nection with said legislative interests. 

C. (4) (a) and (b) No agreement has been 
made with the person filing by the employers 
or by either of them in regard to compen- 
sation to be paid to the person filing, and 
in fact it is not expected that any compen- 
sation will be paid to the person filing, by 
reason of the fact that both of the employers 
are related to the person filing and are mem- 
bers of his family; (c) the period of em- 
ployment ended before September 30, 1950, 
because, upon the enactment of S. 1292, an 
act to amend section 32 (a) (2) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
the employers ceased to have any further 
interest in any legislation then pending in 
Congress or any legislation that might there- 
after be pending in Congress; (d) the only 
expenses incurred during the calendar 
quarter ended September 30, 1950, are stated 
in paragraph E on page 2 of this report. 

D. (13) No. 
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E. (6) $85.21; (7) $188.54; (9) $273.75; 
(11) $273.75; (15) $273.75. 

A. Justin Hinders, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; public relations, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, trade 
association. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, II.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

C. (3) Attached is a list of news releases“ 
issued during the quarter which bear on 
legislative subjects. Complete information 
as to the extent to which these were pub- 
lished is not available. Mailing list for the 
regular news releases is attached.“ Conven- 
tion releases were distributed to representa- 
tives of the press, to real-estate board sec- 
retaries, and others at the annual conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, November 12-17, 1950. 
Mimeographing was done in our Washington 
office and by our own staff in the press room 
at Miami Beach. 

D. (5) $1,542.97; (7) $1,542.97; (8) $3,- 
553.14; (9) $5,096.11; (13) no. 

E. (7) 8380.97; (8) $12; (9) $392.97; (10) 
$103.14; (11) $496.11; (15) $392.97. 

1 25 Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New Lork, 

B. Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. L.: production, manufac- 
turing, distribution, and marketing of pe- 
troleum products. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) Same as set forth in detail in first 
quarterly filing for 1950. 

D. (5) $1,250 (this represents one quarter 
of so much of registrant's annual remunera- 
tion as is attributable to the performance 
of duties which are subject to the Lobbying 
Act); (6) $162.04; (7) $1,412.04; (8) $4,890.15; 
(9) $6,302.19; (13) no. 

E. (6) $2.60; (7) $159.44; (9) $162.04; (10) 
$1,140.15; (11) $1,302.19; (15) $162.04. 

A. Mr. L. S. Hitchner, Barr Building, 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
business is to further interests of firms pro- 
te agricultural chemicals for pest con- 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) I have an interest in the current 
investigation on the use of chemicals on 
foods being conducted by the Select Com- 
mittee under Chairman James Delaney 
(Democrat, New York), as authorized by the 
passage of H. R. 323, Sabath resolution. 

E. (2) $150; (6) $30; (7) $60; (8) $45; (9) 
$285; (10) $90.50; (11) $375.50. 

A. Mr. Frank N. Hoffmann, 718 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C.; legislative 
representative, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. 


B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
labor organization affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare. Oppose all 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) I have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
the CIO are listed in the CIO report. 

D. (5) $1,999.98; (6) $2,250; (7) $4,249.98; 
(8) $13,809.14; (9) $18,059.12, 

E. (7) $2,250; (9) $2,250; (10) $7,809.20; 
(11) $10,059.20; (15) $2,250. 

A. Robert L. Hogg, executive vice president 
and general counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. See exhibit 1, attached to first quarter, 
1950 report. 
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B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. See exhibit 
1, attached to first quarter, 1950 report. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All prospective legislation which 
will or may affect the life-insurance industry. 

C. (4) I am a regularly employed member 
of a staff, operating on a yearly salary basis. 
My regular salary is $30,000 per year. How- 
ever, since only a portion of my regular du- 
ties involve Federal legislative matters, the 
amount reported herein will be allocated in 
accordance with the time which I devote to 
such matters. The only expenses which I 
anticipate are those connected with travel, 
i, e., transportation, hotel, meals, etc. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $8,333.33; 
(9) $10,833.33. 

E. (9) 868.25; (10) $2,006.81; (11) $2,- 
075.06; (15) $68.25. 

A. R. F. Hollister, 802 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 802 Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue for 
an undetermined time. 

C. (2) Enactment of Federal bank hold- 
ing-company legislation. 

D. (5) $1,400; (7) $1,400; (8) $3,600; (9) 
$5,000; (13) no. 

A. William J. Holloway, 2816 First National 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

B. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

C. (1) During October, November, and De- 
cember of 1950 I did no legal work at Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the United States Lobby- 
ing Act. I, therefore, received neither com- 
pensation as attorney’s fees nor expenses 
during said quarter. 

A. Charles W. Holman, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary for the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C., national 
farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk 


C. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; 700 weekly; 
federation. Legislative letter, 1,200; irregu- 
lar; federation. 

D. (5) $4,125; (6) $1,818.07; (7) $5,943.07; 


(8) 815,973.65; (9) $21,916.72; (13) salary 
only. 
E. (6) $45.51; (7) $1,758.93; (8) $13.63; 


(9) $1,818.07; (10) $3,598.65; (11) $5.416.72; 
(15) all. 

A. Oscar W. Holste,? room 301, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C.; tem- 
porary legislative representative of organi- 
zation. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; a railway-labor organization, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 3295, H. R. 7789, and any other 
legislation pertaining to labor, railroad labor 
particularly. 

D. (5) $1,720; (7) $1,720. 

A. Oscar W. Holste, room 407, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C.; tem- 
porary legislative representative for organi- 
zation. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, a railway-labor organization, 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 3295, H. R. 7789, and any other 


legislation pertaining to labor, railroad labor 
particularly. 
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D. (5) $700; (7) $700. 

A. J. M. Hood, president, the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, 2000 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) See complete legislative program, 
pages 166-169 of proceedings attached to 
employer’s return. 

C. (3) None; except as detailed in employ- 
er's return. 

D. (5) $250; (6) $140.44; (7) $390.44; (8) 
$1,097.01; (9) $1,487.45. 

E. (7) $140.44; (9) $140.44; (10) $347.01; 
(11) $487.45; (15) $140.44, 

A. Jesse V. Horton, post-office box 2013, 
mezzanine floor, Continental Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, post-office box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. 

C. (3) Our monthly magazine, the Postal 
Supervisor, issued on the first of each month, 
printed by Ransdell, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
17,540 copies; semimonthly news letters to 
membership, about 8,000 each issue. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (8) $5,625; (9) 
$7,500; (13) no. 

E. (7) $183.78; (9) $183.73; (10) $1,269.25; 
(11) $1,452.98; (15) $183.73. 

A. Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, president, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 1734 
N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The president 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
supports or opposes legislation, and asks the 
organization membership to do likewise, 
when authority for such action has been 
provided through the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in national convention. 

C. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is a national and international organi- 
zation, with an affiliated membership of some 
11,000,000. One-half of the members are in 
the United States, the Territories and posses- 
sions, and in 14 affiliated national organiza- 
tions. The general federation does not rep- 
resent or dictate the policies of these na- 
tional organizations. The object of the gen- 
eral federation is “to unite the women’s 
clubs and like organizations throughout the 
world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest 
in education, philanthropy, public welfare, 
moral values, civics, and fine arts.” The 
general fededation is nonpartisan and non- 
political. The major interests of the clubs 
are along educational and welfare lines—to 
provide adequate educational opportunities 
for children and adults; to promote better 
care for the mentally and physically ill; to 
conserve natural resources; to further inter- 
est in music, literature, and art; and to foster 
better international relations. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs employs no 
professional lobbyist. What active interest 
the organization takes in legislation at any 
time is only incidental to the general poli- 
cies. Authority for supporting or opposing 
legislation is provided through the adoption 
of a resolution in national convention. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950 the general 
federation submitted statements in support 
of ERA, forest conservation, the international 
trade organization appropriations, and Alaska 
statehood. No formal statements have been 
submitted during the second and third quar- 
ters. The department of legislation is one 
of the eight departments of the general 
federation. This department, together with 
divisions and committees, the Council of 
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International Clubs, and the junior clubs, 
receives supervision, counsel, and aid from 
the president. Much of the president’s time 
is necessarily spent visiting State organiza- 
tions. In the interest of international good 
will the general federation sends representa- 
tives to visit groups in other countries. The 
general federation president and the chair- 
man of legislation are volunteer workers. 
For all the activities of the general federa- 
tion the operating income—received mainly 
from dues—was approximately $162,000 for 
the fiscal year ending March 1950. The gen- 
eral federation received no contributions to 
be used for lobbying. It is impossible to 
evaluate how much of the income is used for 
the comparatively small amount expended in 
submitting statements to Congress, for tele- 
grams, postage, and miscellaneous, 

D. (9) $1,400. 

A. Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
supports or opposes legislation, and asks the 
organization membership to do likewise, 
when authority for such action has been 
provided through the adoption of a reso- 
lution in national convention. 

C. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is a national and international organ- 
ization, with an affiliated membership of 
some 11,000,000. One-half of the members 
are in the United States, the territories and 
possessions, and in 14 affiliated national or- 
ganizations. The general federation does not 
represent or dictate the policies of these 
national organizations. The object of the 
general federation is to unite the women’s 
clubs and like organizations throughout the 
world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common inter- 
est in education, philanthropy, public wel- 
fare, moral values, civics and fine arts.” The 
general federation is nonpartisan and non- 
political. The major interests of the clubs 
are along educational and welfare lines—to 
provide adequate educational opportunities 
for children and adults; to promote better 
care for the mentally and physically ill; to 
conserve natural resources; to further inter- 
est in music, literature and art; and to fos- 
ter better international relations. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs employs 
no professional lobbyist. What active in- 
terest the organization takes in legislation 
at any time is only incidental to the gen- 
eral policies. Authority for supporting or 
opposing legislation is provided through the 
adoption of a resolution in national con- 
vention. During the first quarter of 1950 
the general federation submitted statements 
in support of ERA, forest conservation, the 
International Trade Organization appropria- 
tions and Alaska statehood. No formal 
statements have been submitted during the 
second and third quarter. The department 
of legislation is one of the eight depart- 
ments of the general federation. This de- 
partment, together with divisions and com- 
mittees, the council of international clubs 
and the junior clubs, receives supervision, 
counsel and aid from the president. Much 
of the president’s time is necessarily spent 
visiting State organizations. In the inter- 
est of international good will the general 
federation sends representatives to visit 
groups in other countries. The general fed- 
eration president and the chairman of leg- 
islation are volunteer workers. For all the 
activities of the general federation the oper- 
ating income—received mainly from dues— 
Was approximately $162,000 for the fiscal 
year ending March 1950. The general fed- 
eration received no contributions to be used 
for lobbying. It is impossible to evaluate 
how much of the income is used for the 
comparatively small amount expended in 
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submitting statements to Congress, for tele- 
grams, postage and miscellaneous, During 
the fourth quarter of 1950 the general fed- 
eration submitted statements in support of 
Alaska statehood—repeal of retroactive taxes 
in Canal Zone, $50 payment to estate of 
each deceased Philippine veteran and oppo- 
sition to use of emulsifiers and other syn- 
thetic materials in foods. 

D. (7) $1,590; (8) $1,400; (9) $2,990. 

A. Robert B. House, Jr., attorney and coun- 
selor, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Acting in the interest of New Process 
Co., merchandisers by mail, Warren, Pa. Em- 
ployed by Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) Postal rate legislation, H. R. 2945, 
to readjust postal rates; S. 1103, to readjust 
postal rates. 

D. No specific compensation for these serv- 
ices. Covered by general contract of em- 
ployment as associate counsel with Cum- 
mings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, Compensa- 
tion under said contract will not be in- 
creased or affected by these services or this 
registration. (13) no. 

A. S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa., grand lodge repre- 
sentative of labor organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 7789 and S. 3295, to amend 
the Railway Labor Act, and all legislation 
directly and indirectly, affecting the inter- 
ests of labor generally and employees of car- 
riers under the Railway Labor Act in par- 
ticular. 

D. (5) $457; (6) $360; (7) $817; (8) $495; 
(9) 81.312. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 2480 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., manager, Washing- 
ton ‘office, American Institute of Laundering. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, III., National Trade Association for 
Power Laundry Industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) I am interested in legislation affect- 
ing the laundry industry and the members 
thereof. My primary function as to legisla- 
tion is to report status, prospects, etc., to 
my employer above. See also letter attached 
to registration form B which is made part 
hereof. 

D. (5) $1,575; (7) $1,575; (8) $4,500; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $1,097.74; (9) $1,097.74; (10) 
$1,332.73; (11) $2,430.47; (15) $1,097.74. 

A. Robert E. Howe, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., legislative representative. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
labor organization. 

C. Any and all legislation construed to be 
directly or indirectly beneficial or detrimental 
to the United Mine Workers of America and 
its members. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 3023, H. R. 7599, H. R. 3342, 
H. R. 7996, H. R. 7748, H. R. 7749, H. R. 2893, 
H. R. 3095, H. R. 7786, H. R. 6000, S. 1031, S. 
3178, S. 2311, S. 3236, S. 1066. 

D. (5) $3,052; (7) $3,052; (8) $9,138; (9) 
$12,190; (13) no. 

A. William T. Huff, 806 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., airline opera- 
tion. 

B. Trans-World Airlines, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting airlines op- 
eration, 

C. (3) No publications. 

. $2,227; (7) $2,227; (8) $6,000; (9) 
$8,227. 

E. (7) $237; (9) $237; (10) $453; (11) $690. 

A. Carroll E. Huntress, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y., vice president, Republic 
Coal & Coke Co. 
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B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to 
the St. Lawrence waterway and power proj- 
ect. 

C. (3) General publicity issued by the con- 
ference. 

E. (6) $94.23; (7) $572; (9) $666.23; (10) 
$2,600.07; (11) $3,266.30; (15) all. 

A. George Hurley,* 105 Grosvenor Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; trade association. 

C. (1) 1951. 

C. (2) For an indeterminate time in con- 
nection with legislation affecting mutual 
savings banks which may be before the House 
Ways and Means Committee or Congress in 
1951. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (13) 
no—(to me). 

E. (6) $1.82; (7) $348.46; (9) $350.28; (10) 
$218.06; (11) $568.34; (15) $350.28. 

A. Henry A. Huschke, managing director, 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, 1415 Elliot 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Agricultural Limestone Institute, 1415 
Elliot Place NW., Washington, D. C. The 
Agricultural Limestone Institute is a trade 
association engaged in the various activities 
designed to promote the welfare of the agri- 
cultural limestone industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 2635. 

C. (3) (a) Mimeographed letter to mem- 
bers; (b) $275; (c) December 12, 1950; (d) 
own office 

D. (5) $200; (7) $200; (8) $800; (9) $1,000; 
(13) no. 

A. William C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., chairman, 
National Legislative Committee, American 
Federation of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. 
C., federation of trades and labor unons. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests of 
working people. 

D. (5) $2,980. 

E. (7) $250. 

A. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn., a seminational bankers’ asso- 
ciation, interested primarily in the preserva- 
tion of independent banking. 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue in- 
definitely. No activities this quarter. 

©. (2) Interested in all legislation favor- 
able or detrimental to independent banking. 

C. (3) We haven't a publication; we cir- 
culate mimeographed letters from time to 
time to members of the banking fraternity. 

D. (1) $3,860; (7) $3,860; (8) $32,897.60; 
(9) $36,757.60. 

E. (9) $6,730.46, 

A. Independent Bankers Association,’ 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 802 Failing 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue for 
an undetermined time. 

C. (2) Enactment of Federal bank holding 
company legislation. 

D. (1) $14,205; (7) $14,205; (8) $23,299.35; 
(9) $37,504.35; (13) yes; $2,445, Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; $1,726.35, the Bank of California, San 
Francisco, Calif.; $530, Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank, Salinas, Calif.; $1,470, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; $1,719, Crocker First National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif.; $775, Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; $500, Puget 
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Sound National Bank, Tacoma, Wash.; total, 
$9,165.35. 

E. (1) $1,700; (2) $1,200; (4) $647.57; (5) 
$390.60; (6) $870.46; (7) $1,974.22; (8) 
$551.34; (9) $6,834.19; (10) $24,932.76; (11) 
$31,766.95. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., suite 501. 

B. The Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America is a nonprofit corporation 
organized and existing for the purpose of pro- 
moting and advancing the welfare, progress, 
and development of the natural-gas industry 
in the United States. The membership of the 
association is composed of natural-gas pro- 
ducers, pipeline companies, distributing com- 
panies, and royalty owners. 

C. (1) The association is a perpetual cor- 
poration for the purposes as outlined in B 
above. One of the duties of this organization 
is to keep its membership informed regard- 
ing legislation which affects any or all phases 
of the natural-gas industry. 

C. (2) H. R. 9827 (excess-profits bill). 

C. (3) The association publishes each week 
a bulletin which is distributed to its mem- 
bers and which contains factual information 
of current interest obtained from all depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and 
courts. This bulletin is not issued or caused 
to be issued in connection with the influenc- 
ing of legislation. 

D. (1) $21,435; (7) $21,485; (8) $72,652.71; 
(9) $94,087.71; (18) yes. This tabulation 
shows the yearly dues paid the association 
to make up its budget for all purposes. 
Listed by name are all members of the asso- 
ciation whose annual dues for the year 1950 
amounted to $500 or more and which have 
been paid in the fourth quarter of 1950. The 
total amount is set forth and no allocation 
is made for the purpose of this report because 
no part of these dues is specifically paid 
directly or indirectly to influence legislation. 
$2,000, Cities Service Gas Co., S. B. Irelan, 
president, First National Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; $7,000, Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp.; William G. Marbury, president, 407 
North Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo.; $7,000, 
North Natural Gas Co., J. F. Merriam, presi- 
dent, Aquila Court, Omaha, Nebr.; $3,800, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. Gardiner 
Symonds, president, post office box 2511 
(Commerce Building), Houston, Tex.; total, 
$19,800. 

E. (2) $5,186; (5) $300; (6) $300; (7) $272; 
(9) $6,058; (10) $18,102.99; (11) $24,160.99. 

A. Indiana State Medical Association, 1021 
Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
State headquarters of the Indiana State Med- 
ical Association; advancement of the science 
and practice of medicine in the State of In- 
diana, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills pending before Congress 
which would create national health insur- 
ance, 

D. (5) $35; (6) $16.89; (7) $51.89; (8) 
$199.44; (9) $251.33; (13) no. 

E. (1) $29,313.07; (2) $2,425; (4) $131.63; 
(5) $62.45; (6) $49.56; (7) $523.30; (8) 
$104.48; (9) $32,609.49; (10) $32,668.51; (11) 
$65,278; (14) $51.89. 

A. The Indiana Tax Equality Committee, 
Inc., second floor, Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; purpose of business, pro- 
motion of tax equality. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until tax equality issue is resolved. 

C. (2) Bills affecting equality of taxation, 
for example, the Mason bill, H. R. 5064 in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

D. (2) $70; (7) $70; 
$2,522.50; (13) no. 

E. (1) $1,700.43; (2) $600; (5) $8.48; (9) 
$2,368.91; (10) $2,256.42; (11) $4,565.33. 
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A. Indians of California, Inc.; 1078 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Berkeley, Calif.; local address, 
2838 Twenty-eighth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. The purpose of the organization is to 
secure remedial legislation from State and 
Federal Governments and to assist in litiga- 
tion for the benefit of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

B. Indians of California, 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
over a period of years. 

C. (2) Congressional legislation affecting 
Indians of California. 

D. (7) $2,193.31. 

E. (9) $2,236.58. 

A. William Ingles, 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., labor relations counsel 
and legislative representative. 

B. Self-employed. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting industry; (b) 
S. 110, S. 249, S. 546, S. 706, S. 1031, S. 1318, 
S. 1728, S. 2819, S. 1439, S. 1992, S. 1868, H. R. 
4453, H. R. 6681, H. R. 5591, H. R. 6718, H. R. 
1380, H. R. 1584, H. R. 3853, H. R. 1247, H. R. 
4997, H. R. 4326, H. R. 2213, H. R. 3651. H. R. 
6000, H. R. 3023, H. R. 6666, H. R. 6628, H. R. 
1852, H. R. 21, H. R. 61. 

D. (5) $5,499; (7) $5,499; (8) $21,070; (9) 
$26,606; (13) yes; $1,000, Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, III.: $500, Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, 
III.; $3,600, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; $2,200, American Hotel 
Association, New York, N. Y.; $950, Arm- 
strong-Blum Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
III.; $3,600, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; $3,600, 
the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; $500, Ken- 
sington Steel Co., Chicago, III.; $600, Clayton 
Mark & Co., Evanston, III.; $500, United 
Specialties Co., Chicago, III.; $1,800, Sangamo 
Electric Co., Springfield, II.; $18,850, total. 

E. (2) $750; (5) $699.15; (6) $78.18; (7) 
$922.71; (8) $360; (9) $2,810.04; (10) 
$7,075.56; (11) $9,885.60. 

A. International Association of Machin- 
ists? Machinists Building, Washington, 
D. C.; labor union, 

B. Independent report of organization, 

C. (1) Continuing legislative interest. 

C. (2) The filing organization is interested 
in substantially all legislation affecting the 
socio-economic and political interests of the 
American workingman including all pending 
legislation dealing with social security, na- 
tional health, aid to physically handicapped, 
labor relations, displaced persons, etc. 

D. (1) $1,650; (7) 81,650; (8) $5,246; (9) 
$6,896. 

E. (1) $750; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) 8300; (9) $1,650; (10) $5,246; (11) $6,896, 

A. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America,? New Brotherhood Building, Kansas 
City, Kans.; a labor organization. 

C, (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789, amendments 
to the Railway Labor Act; Defense Produc- 
tion Act; all other legislation affecting labor 
generally. 

E. (2) $1,116.67; (5) $129.68; (6) $88.73; 
(7) $620.73; (9) $1,955.21; (10) $4,405.73; 
(11) 86,361.54. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Help- 
ers, room 311, 222 East Michigan Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

O. (1) When occasion requires. C. (2) 
General interest is in Federal and State legis- 
lation affecting the interest and welfare of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, including its affiliate local unions 
and members, 

D. (This represents less than .005 percent 
of total dues and initiation fees for quarter); 
(1) $3,750; (13) no. 
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E. (2) $8,750; (9) $3,750; (11) $3,750. 

A. International Chiropractors Associa- 
tion,? 838 Brady Street, Davenport, Iowa, 
association of doctors of chiropractic, com- 
prising 48 States, Provinces of Canada, etc. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) (a) Legislation affecting the chiro- 
practic profession and those it serves, na- 
tional health plan, Federal aid to medical 
education, chiropractic care for veterans, 
school health bill, etc.; (b) S. 3501, S. 1679, 
S. 2025, S. 1453, S. 1411; H. R. 1512, H. R. 
4312, etc. 

D. (2) $2,002; (7) $2,002; (8) $9,741; (9) 
$11,743; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,700; (4) $7.65; (5) $189.40; (6) 
$125.76; (7) $129.15; (9) $2,151.96; (10) 
$8,373.63; (11) $10,525.59. 

A. Inter-State Manufacturers Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Minona, Minn., a trade 
association composed of nine members, car- 
rying on general activities for its members. 

C. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
umn 2 hereof is disposed of. 

C. (2) H. R. 2945, H. R. 6000; S. 1103. 

D. (1) $3,514.18; (7) $3,514.18; (8) $8,- 
485.82; (9) 812,000; (13) no. 

E. (10) 8479.45; (11) 8479.45; this associ- 
ation has one stenographer, receiving a 
monthly salary of 8150; however, during this 
quarter no work was performed by her on 
Federal legislative matters; the law firm of 
George, Brehmer & McMahon, 165 Center 
Street, Winona, Minn., is paid an annual 
retainer of $6,000; this retainer is paid re- 
gardless of whether or not this firm does 
anything in respect to Federal legislation. 
On the average throughout the year less than 
2 percent of their time is given to reportable 
matters. 

A. Iowa Associated Businessmen, Inc.,? 463 
Westwood Drive, Ames, Iowa, an Iowa retail 
trade association representing various types 
of retailing and not any one or two partic- 
ular lines; general program of procedure in- 
cludes watching best interests of these in- 
dependent merchants along avenues of mu- 
tual concern. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until objectives are reached. 

C. (2) The Mason bill (H. R. 5064); 
amendment proposed by Senator Williams 
to H. R. 3905; compromise by Davis of Ten- 
nessee, H. R. 7343; H. R. 8920, tax or revenue 
bill. 

D. (2) $675; (3) $50; (7) $725; (8) $11,- 
695.85; (9) $12,420.85; (13) yes; (14) $1,500, 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Association, 
Inc., 316 Liberty Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (1) $40; (2) $1,139.58; (4) $51.13; (5) 
$19.21; (6) $30.99; (7) $77.81; (8) $34.14; 
(9) $1,392.86; (10) $8,444.90; (11) $9,837.76. 

A. Iowa Associated Businessmen, Inc., 463 
Westwood Drive, Ames, Iowa, an Iowa retail 
trade association representing various types 
of retailing and not any one or two particular 
lines; general program of procedure includes 
watching best interests of these independent 
merchants along avenues of mutual concern, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until objectives are reached. 

C. (2) The Mason bill (H. R. 5064); 
amendment proposed by Senator Williams 
to H. R. 3905; compromise by Davis of Ten- 
nessee, H. R. 7343; H. R. 8920, tax or rev- 
enue bill, 

D. (2) $6,606.50; (3) $50; (7) $6,656.50; 
(8) $12,420.85; (9) $19,077.35; (13) yes; (14) 
$1,500, Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 316 Liberty Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa; $750, Iowa Independent Oil 
Jobbers’ Association, Inc., 316 Liberty Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (1) $3,095.20; (2) $1,165.25; (4) $75.15; 
(5) $40.49; (6) $49.20; (7) $40.55; (8) $96.95; 
(9) $4,562.79; (10) $9,837.76; (11) $14,400.55. 
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A. Robert L. Irvin, public relations counsel, 
615 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., 1724 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

C. (1) October 1951. 

C. (2) Food and drug legislation. 

C. (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $276; (7) $276; (9) $276; (13) no. 

E. (2) $60; (5) $91.10; (6) $7.13; (9) 
$158.23; (11) $158.23; (15) $7.13. 

A. Charles E. Jackson,” general manager, 
National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C., trade 
association; this statement is submitted as a 
matter of information to the Congress, al- 
though it is believed that registrant does not 
come within the purview of the act, nor are 
any contributions or loans or moneys of any 
kind paid for the purpose of influencing leg- 
islation in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing. 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade asso- 
ciation, only fosters or supports such legis- 
lation that it deems is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the domestic commercial fisheries, 
It was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of lobbying and hence does not oppose 
any particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members which is sent to over 600 members, 
copies of which are also sent to Members of 
Congress and the numerous representatives 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are interested in commercial 
fisheries matters. It is printed by the Plym- 
outh Printing Co. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $4. 

A. Charles E. Jackson, general manager, 
National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C., trade 
association; this statement is submitted as 
a matter of information to the Congress, al- 
though it is believed that registrant does not 
come within the purview of the act, nor are 
any contributions or loans or moneys of any 
kind paid for the purpose of influencing leg- 
islation in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing. 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade asso- 
ciation, only fosters or supports such legisla- 
tion that it deems is necessary to the welfare 
of the domestic commercial fisheries. It was 
not organized primarily for the purpose of 
lobbying and hence does not oppose any 
particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members which is sent to over 600 members, 
copies of which are also sent to Members of 
Congress and the numerous representatives 
in the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment who are interested in commercial 
fisheries matters. It is printed by the Plym- 
outh Printing Co. 

D. (13) no. 

E. (2) $190.30; (4) $64.63; (7) 80 cents; 
(9) $255.75; (10) $4; (11) $259.75; (15) 
$255.75. 

A. Chas. E. Jackson, general manager, Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tlon. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., trade 
association, 228 Victor Building, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; this state- 
ment is submitted as a matter of information 
to the Congress, although it is believed that 
registrant does not come within the purview 
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of the act, nor are any contributions or loans 
or moneys of any kind paid for the purpose 
of influencing legislation in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing. 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade asso- 
ciation, only fosters or supports such legis- 
lation that it deems is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the domestic commercial fisherman, 
It was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of lobbying and hence does not oppose 
any particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members which is sent to over 600 members, 
copies of which are also sent to Members of 
Congress and the numerous representatives 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are interested in commercial 
fisheries matters. It is printed by the Plym- 
outh Printing Co. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $90; (9) $90; (10) $259.75; (11) 
$349.75; (15) $90. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, Inc., 406 
Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; na- 
ture: promoting welfare of persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry in the United States. 

B. None. 

C. (1) January 1, 1951. 

C. (2) To promote the welfare of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States 
(legislation is a part of this activity). 

C. (2) (a) To provide the privilege of be- 
coming a naturalized citizen of the United 
States to all immigrants having a legal right 
to permanent residence. To provide the 
privilege of becoming & naturalized citizen 
of the United States to all immigrants hav- 
ing a legal right to permanent residence, to 
make immigration quotas available to Asian 
and Pacific peoples, and for other purposes. 
(b) Other legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry; House Joint Resolution 
238, H. R. 199. 

D. (2) $8,772.57; (7) $8,772.57; (8) $23,- 
522.10; (9) $32,294.67; (13) yes; (14) $3,500, 
Chicago ADC, care of Tahei Matsunaga, 1225 
East Forty-fourth Place, Chicago, III.; $5,- 
162.57, Kikaken Kisei Domei of Northern 
California, 2031 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; total, $8,662.57. 

E. (1) $27.63; (2) 900; (4) $87.38; (5) 
$115.31; (6) $243.25; (7) $40.56; (9) $1,414.13; 
(10) $3,649.53; (11) $5,063.66. 

A. Robert G. Jeter,‘ Dresden, Tenn., stock- 
holder and director of H. C. Spinks Clay Co., 
Inc., Paris, Tenn.; attorney at law. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Mayfield, Ky.; 
Bell Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; Cooley Clay 
Co., Mayfield, Ky.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., Padu- 
cah, Ky.; Kentucky Clay Mining Co., May- 
field, Ky.; all mine ball, wad, and sagger 
clays. 

C. (1) Legislative interest was in H. R. 
8920 recently passed, our interest is retaining 
our present percentage depletion allowance 
on ball, wad, and sagger clays. We will 
continue working to retain our percentage 
depletion allowance in future bills. 

C. (2) We are interested in retaining our 
present percentage depletion allowance for 
ball, wad, and sagger clays as set out in 
House bill H. R. 8920, title 26, section 114, 
Internal Revenue Code. 

C. (4) I will continue to work to retain 
our present depletion allowance as above 
shown. For representing the above-named 
companies I have received a fee of $4,500, 
plus $800 covering my expenses, making a 
total paid to me the sum of $5,300. This was 
paid to me during the months of October and 
November 1950. 

D. (5) $5,300; (7) $5,300; (9) $5,300; (13) 
no. 
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E. (6) $77.71; (7) $722.29; (9) $800; (11) 
$800. 


A. William T. Jobe, 1706 L. Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
1706 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) No partciular time. 

O. (2) General interest in matters affect- 
ing ice industry. 

C. (3) No publication. Occasional cor- 
respondence with association members. 

C. (4) Employed on a full-time annual 
basis as general counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Ice Industries, Paid annually as 
previous reports indicate, I have received 
my regular monthly salary for the past cal- 
endar quarter of 1950. Pursuant to the re- 
quirements of Public Law 601, I have ex- 
pended no money. 

A. Elmer Johnson, president, National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Employees, 1246 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retired civil 
employees. During this quarter H. R. 5032, 
H. R. 5096, S. 2640, S. 801, H. R. 3883, and 
various bills to provide for exemption of an- 
nuities from taxation. 

C. (3) (a) The Annuitant, publication is- 
sued quarterly (January, April, July, Octo- 
ber), furnishing information on legislation 
and various other matters of interest to the 
membership of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees; also a brief news 
letter sent monthly, with the exception of 
January, April, July, and October, to the 40 
chapters of the national association; (b) 
65,000; (c) October 1950; (d) Trades 
Unionist. 

D. (5) $225; (7) $225; (8) $600; (9) $825. 

E. (7) $114.85; (9) $114.85; (10) $3838.95; 
(11) $503.80; (15) $339.85. 

A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio; attorney at law. As 
legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ Association, I 
render service with respect to many matters. 
Among other things, I review and analyze 
numerous bills pending in the Congress and 
give attention to legislation relating to Great 
Lakes shipping. I do not consider that I am 

ed for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation and this report is made 
without prejudice to that position. 

B. Client in whose interest I am registered 
is: Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which is a 
voluntary association of owners and oper- 
ators of vessels engaged in transportation 
of commodities between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 

O. (1) As legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ 
Association I am elected for term of 1 year 
‘usually commencing about April 1. 

C. (2) During this quarter I have given 
attention to legislation relating to Great 
Lakes shipping. I am unable to enumerate 
the bills and other legislative matters con- 
sidered by me in connection with my work 
as legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ Association. 

C. (3) During this quarter about the first 
day of each month I prepared for Lake 
Carriers’ Association and its members a 
memorandum written digest of some of the 
bills and legislative matters which were re- 
viewed by me during the preceding month 
and which; in my judgment, would be of 
interest to the association and its members, 
All matters so reviewed were within the pur- 
view of my professional work for the associa- 
tion referred to in item A above, 

D. (5) $2,916; (7) $2,916; (8) $8,172; (9) 
$11,088; (13) no. 

E. (10) $312.33; (11) $312.33. 

A. J. P. Johnson, vice president and gen- 
eral „ Terminal Refrigerating & 
Warehousing Corp., Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Customs Simplification Act, H. R. 
8304; excess- profits tax, H. R. 9827. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Vernon A. Johnson, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., public relations 
representative. 

B. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., aircraft manufacturer. 

©. (1) Indefinite period. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting aviation. 

D. (5) $3,250; (6) $1,253.13; (7) $4,503.13, 

E. (7) $1,253.13; (9) $1,253.13; (10) 
$1,353.61; (11) $2,606.74; (15) $1,253.13. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., vice president and 
national legislative representative, Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors, O. R. C. 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 378 and S. 238, to amend sec- 
tion 25 of the Interstate Commerce Act, H. R. 
7789 and S. 3295, to amend the Railway Labor 
Act, and all legislation directly or indirectly 
affecting the interests of labor, generally, and 
employees of carriers under the Railway 
Labor Act in particular. 

O. (3) None. 

D. (5) Annual salary, $8,500; (13) no. 

A. Walter R. Johnson, 917 District Na- 
tional Building, 1406 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, 917 District National Building, 1406 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) (a) To confirm and establish title 
in the States to lands beneath navigable 
water within State boundaries; (b) S. 1545, 
H. R. 8137, and similar bills. 

D. (5) $4,500; (6) $1,111.03; (7) $5,611.03; 
(8) $21,724.89; (9) $27,335.42. 

E. (7) $785; (8) $326.03; (9) $1,111.03; (10) 
$2,724.39; (11) $4,835.42; (15) $1,111.03. 

A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; construction ma- 
terials. 

C. (1) During present session of Congress. 

C. (2) Tax legislation, labor legislation, 
amendments to the Clayton Act, merchant 
marine bill, price basing point bill. 

E. (2) $833.33; (3) $958; (9) $1,791.33; (10) 
$5,373.99; (11) $7,165.32. 

A. J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, executive 
secretary, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, service organization. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; service organization. 

C. (1) Continuous and indefinite. 

©. (2) It will be noted that there is no 
Washington expense for this quarter. 

O. (8) Washington activities are reported 
in the National Wool Grower, official monthly 
publication (magazine) of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

D. (5) $2,366.66; (7) $2,366.66; (B) $6,300; 
(9) $8,666.66. 

E. (2) $2,366.66; (9) $2,366.66; (10) 
$9,184.28; (11) $11,550.89; (15) $11,550.89. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, at- 
torney, Independent Petroleum Association 
of America. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C., trade association. 

C. Legislative interests are continuing. I 
am not employed to support or oppose any 
specific legislation. My duties include that of 
maintaining surveillance of legislation that 
might affect the petroleum industry and 

such action with respect to such leg- 
islation as directed by the association. My 
normal duties include periodic reporting to 
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members of the association on pending leg- 
islation. 

E. (8) $19; (15) $19. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., president, American Re- 
tail Federation. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry, including the 
industry's relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees and with its customers. Specifically 
at this time: taxation; general revisions— 
no specific bills; excess profits taxation, H. R. 
9827. Hoover Commission recommendations: 
General principles. Postal rates: H. R. 2945, 
S. 1103, postal rate increases. Social security: 
Social security amendments, H. R. 6000; 
health insurance, S. 5, S. 1679; temporary dis- 
ability insurance, H. R. 2893; unemployment 
compensation, H. R. 8059. Labor: Fair Labor 
Standards Act (29 U. S. C. 201-219); Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449); 
Fair Employment Practices Act bills, S. 1728, 
H. R. 4453. Trade practices, consumer pro- 
tection, labeling: Cotton labeling bill, S. 
124; fiber labeling bill, S. 273; fur labeling 
bill, H. R. 5187; flammable fabrics bill, S. 
403; Wool Labeling Act (15 U. S. C. 68 et seq.). 
Economic controls: Defense Production Act 
of 1950, H. R. 9176, Public Law 774. Defense 
legislation: Generally. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $3,000; (9) 
$4,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $298.23; (9) $298.23; (10) $742.25; 
(11) $1,040.48; (15) $298.23. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y.; petroleum 
industry trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry and its customers; Federal automo- 
tive excise taxes; percentage depletion al- 
lowance; Natural Gas Act amendment. 

D. (5) $1,975; (7) $1,975; (8) $5,250; (9) 
$7,225. 

E. (7) $523.40; (9) $523.40; (10) $1,180.26; 
(11) $1,703.66. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association for petroleum 
industry in District of Columbia. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the sale or dis- 
tribution of petroleum products in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

D. (5) $300; (7) $300; (8) $900; (9) $1,200. 

E. (7) $110.56; (8) $119.78; (9) $230.34; 
(10) $525.98; (11) $756.32; (15) $230.34. 

A. Kansas Independent Business Men’s 
Association,? 205 Orpheum Building, Wichita, 
Kans.; a nonprofit association of independent 
businessmen formed for educational pur- 

and for mutual assistance. 

C. (1) Not definite. 

O. (2) Tax equality and other legislation 
affecting independent business. 

C. (3) (a) Approximately 9,000 circulars 
dealing with above subject; (d) Standard 
Printing and Letter Service, Inc., an Illinois 
corporation. 

D. (3) $300; (7) $300; (8) $975; (9) 
$1,275; (13) no. 

E. (5) $214.62; (6) $2.14; (9) $216.76; (10) 
$1,347.17; (11) $1,563.93. 

A. Kansas Independent Business Men’s 
Association, 205 Orpheum Building, Wichita, 
Kans.; a nonprofit association of independent 
businessmen formed for educational purposes 
and for mutual assistance. 
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C. (2) Tax equality and other legislation 
affecting independent business. 

D. (8) $1,275; (9) $1,275; (13) no. 

E. (5) $150; (7) $50; (9) $200; (10) $1,- 
563.93; (11) $1,763.93. 

A. Thomas J. Keefe, 1319 F. Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Road Builders’ Association. 
I wish herewith to amend paragraph (1) one 
of Form C, “Quarterly Report of Person Reg- 
istered Under Lobbying Act” for the third 
quarter ending September 30, 1950, filed with 
your office October 10, 1950, to read as fol- 
lows: “Expenses reimbursed $698.07.” 

A. Thomas J. Keefe, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Road Builders’ 
Association, 1319 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Road Builders’ Association, 
1319 F Street NW., Washi: n. D. C.; a non- 
commercial and nonprofit national organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the road-build- 
ing industry. Am not employed to support 
or oppose any legislation and there are no 
expenditures made by affiant that are made 
for the purpose for himself or for his em- 
ployer that are used to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $7,166.66; 
(9) $9,666.66; (13) no. 

E. (6) $36; (7) $1,489.60; (8) $145.43; (9) 
$1,671:03; (10) $1,990.70; (11) $3,661.73; 
(15) $1,671.03. 

A. Francis V. Keesling Jr. 

B. City and County of San Francisco, the 
City Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) Legislation of interest to the city 
and county of San Francisco, including civil 
functions appropriation, social security, pay- 
ment in lieu taxes, airports, maritime, na- 
tional defense appropriations, civil defense, 
housing and slum clearance. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000. 

E. (5) $855; (6) $244.11; (7) $1,283.42; (8) 
$70.69; (9) $2,543.32; (10) $5,248.40; (11) 
$7,701.62; (15) $2,543.22. 

A. Moss H. Kendrix, legislative assistant, 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (3) Bills pending before the Eighty- 
first Congress relating to public education. 
Primary interest in S. 248, H. R. 5939, H. R. 
7160, H. R. 1551. 

D. (5) $244.16; (7) $244.16; (8) $1,322.08; 
(9) $1,566.24. 

E. (7) $214.65; (9) $214.65; (10) $326.72; 
(11) $541.37; (15) $214.65. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; en- 
gaged in the production, transportation, re- 
fining, and marketing of petroleum and 
petroleum products. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Generally interested in all legisla- 
tive matters that would affect the oil and 
gas industry. Specifically interested in (a) 
amendments to Natural Gas Act of 1938 
(H. R. 1758, H. R. 5306; S. 1498, S. 2746, etc.): 
(b) tidelands legislation (H. R. 8137 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 195); (c) H. R. 
9827 and any tax bill that would affect the 
oil and gas industry; (d) social-security leg- 
islation (H. R. 6000); (e) antitrust legisla- 
tion, i. e., bills seeking to amend Sherman 
Act, Clayton Act, Robinson-Patman Act (H. 
R. 2734, H. R. 8763, and S. 1910); (f) so-called 
basing-point bill, S. 1008; (g) etc. 
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D. (5) $500; 


(7) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$2,000; (13) no. 


E. (2) $123.75; (5) $67.50; (6) $60; (7) 
$50; (8) $30; (9) $331.25; (10) $819.75; (11) 
$1,151; (15) all. 

A. James A. Kennedy, 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., vice president and general 
counsel of American Cable & Radio Corp. and 
subsidiaries. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. T., and subsidiaries, All 
America Cables & Radio, Inc., the Commercial 
Cable Co., and Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co, 
These said subsidiaries are engaged in the 
international telegraph communications 
business. 

C. (1) Legislative interest is not now cur- 
rent due to the studies being made by the 
President's Communication Policy Board as 
mentioned in (2) herein. It is presumed 
that interest will resume in several months, 

C. (2) I am interested in legislation which 
would permit the merger of international 
telegraph companies. No legislation is now 
pending although a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the Senate has an investigation on 
the subject under way. Also, the President 
has appointed a Communication Policy Board 
to study and recommend on the same sub- 
ject. 

D. (13) No. I have been for several years 
vice president and general attorney of Ameri- 
can Cable & Radio Corp. and its subsidiaries, 
the Commercial Cable Co., All America Cables 
& Radio, Inc., and Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co.—all engaged in the international 
telegraph business. My title has recently 
been changed to general counsel, but there 
has been no change in my salary which is the 
same as heretofore reported and no part of 
which is for the purpose of influencing legis- 
lation. In said capacity, a part of my regu- 
lar duties has always been to appear in hear- 
ings, conferences, and other meetings before 
Government departments and agencies in 
Washington. Some time ago my company 
directed me, purely as an incidental part of 
my duties, to speak with Members of Con- 
gress and other Government agencies with 
reference to legislation which would permit 
the merger of telegraph companies engaged 
in international business. In addition to my 
salary, my railroad fare, hotel, and incidental 
expenses incurred in trips to and from New 
York, my headquarters, and Washington are 
paid by my employer, no part of which, how- 
ever, is expended for the purpose of influenc- 
ing legislation. Likewise, occasionally I 
have Government officials for luncheon or 
dinner and call them over the telephone. I 
would say that all of these total incidental 
expenses do not run over $50 per month. 
This statement is intended to supply the 
information requested in D (5), D (7), D 
(8), D (9), and E (6), E (7), E (9), E (11), 
and E (15). The Lobbying Act would ap- 
pear inapplicable in my case; however, have 
made no objection to filing under the same 
and if this description is not sufficient, I will 
be glad to furnish any further information 
desired. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, care the American 
Legion (a chartered organization of war 
veterans), 734 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (1) On a yearly basis. 

C. (2) Below is set forth a statement 
showing the general legislative interests of 
the American Legion and the work performed 
in connection therewith. The American 
Legion and all veterans of World War I and 
World War II and their dependents on all 
matters affecting their care, rehabilitation, 
hospitalization, re-education and housing; 
all matters affecting the general welfare of 
our country with regard to national defense, 
Americanism, included in which is opposi- 
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tion to all subversive activities, with particu- 
lar attention to our tion and 
naturalization laws. Child welfare, not only 
for children of veterans but for all children; 
aid and assistance to veterans in agriculture 
development; matters dealing with our for- 
eign policy and foreign relations; the de- 
velopment of sound civil aviation programs 
and policies, and the development of sound 
and progressive programs for the employ- 
ment and reemployment of veterans in 
civilian pursuits and in civil service; legisla- 
tion which would eliminate all improper 
discriminations and be of benefit to the men 
and women who are still in our armed serv- 
ices, and all other matters included in the 
mandates and programs of the American 
Legion as adopted and approved by the na- 
tional convention of the American Legion 
and/or by its national executive committee, 
which are the ruling and policy-making 
bodies of the American Legion; (a) Due to 
the nature and extent of the work involved, 
it is impossible to specify the titles of stat- 
utes and bills; (b) the House and Senate 
numbers of bills, or (e) the citations of 
statutes. 

C. (3) The legislative commission of the 
American Legion prepares an article on legis- 
lation pending before Congress, which is in- 
serted in the American Legion magazine once 
amonth. The American Legion magazine is 
distributed to all members of the American 
Legion. The only publication issued by the 
American Legion legislative commission is 
the Legislative Bulletin, which is issued once 
a week while Congress is in session; (a) The 
American Legion magazine fs a magazine of 
interest to veterans, and as above stated, is 
sent to all members who have paid dues and 
is part of the consideration for payment of 
dues. The Legislative Bulletin is issued to 
subscribers and also to certain officers of the 
American Legion who receive same without 
paying any consideration therefor. Paid sub- 
scribers are charged $3 per congressional ses- 
sion; (b) During the past year slightly in ex- 
cess of 3,000,000 copies of the American 
Legion magazine were published, and at the 
present time approximately 4,000 copies of 
the Legislative Bulletin are issued; (c) The 
American Legion magazine is issued the 
early part of each month. The Legislative 
Bulletin is issued on Tuesday of each week 
while Congress is in session; (d) The Ameri- 
can Legion magazine is printed by C. T. Dear- 
ing Printing Co., and the Legislative Bulletin 
is printed by the Law Reporter Printing Co. 

D. (5) $3,938.18; (7) 23,938.18: (8) $9,- 
523.68; (9) $13,461.86. 

E. (3) $247.20; (5) $2.13; (6) $2.36; (7) 
$686.49; (9) $938.18; (10) $523.68; (11) $1,- 
461.86; (15) $938.18. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham,’ 1757 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Registrant is employed on a full- 
time basis, such employment to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) See statement filed with first 
quarterly report for 1950. 

D. (5) $2,550; (7) $2,550; (8) $4,650; (9) 
$7,200. 

E. (2) $2,550; (9) $2,550; (10) $4,650; (11) 
$7,200; (15) $2,550. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, 1757 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Registrant is employed on a full- 
time basis, such employment to continue 
indefinitely. 
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O. (2) See statement filed with first quart- 
erly report for 1950. 

D. (5) $2,550; (7) $2,550; (8) $7,200; (9) 
$9,750. 

E. (2) $2,550; (9) $2,550; (10) $7,200; (11) 
$9,750; (15) $2,550. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, legislative director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely because of yearly program. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents in relation to employ- 
ment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, pen- 
sions, disability compensation, and housing; 
welfare of servicemen of the Armed Forces 
and their dependents; matters relating to 
the national security, immigration and nat- 
uralization, the combating of subversive 
activities; and the furtherance of a sound 
foreign policy; other matters included in the 
resolutions adopted by the national encamp- 
ment and the national council of adminis- 
tration. 

C. (3) VFW Foreign Service, monthly 
magazine, 1,250,000 circulation; VFW 
lative Newsletter, monthly, 1,000 circulation, 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $87.50; (9) $87.50; (10) $279.50; 
an ger: 20 1 $87.50 

‘ord I. King, 205 East Forty-second 
Serge Mowe York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; business: Educating public 
on and securing acceptance of sound eco- 
nomic principles. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Favor all constitutional legislation 
according with sound economic principles. 

C. (3) I write a column published by some 
newspapers. This is also distributed as Paul 
Revere letters. I write occasional magazine 
articles, letters to editor, etc. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn.; director of field 
service. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton industry. 

D. (5) $144.54; (7) $144.54; (8) $581.23; 
(9) $725.77 

E. (7) $17.04; @) $17.04; (10) $71.23; (11) 
$88.27; (15) $17.04. 

A. C. W. Kitchen and Alan T. Rains, ex- 
ecutive vice president and secretary, respec- 
tively, United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 2017 S Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 2017 S Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continuing. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables directly or indirectly. 

C. (3) Brief comments in weekly bulletin 
sent to about 2,000 members. (Plymouth) 
Press releases in trade papers (Packer and 
Produce News). 

E. (10) $210.34; (11) $210.34. 

A. W. H. Kittrell, Empire Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex.; public relations counselor. 

B. Melben Oil Co., Benedum-Trees Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa.; oil business. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting oil industry, 
especially tidelands. 

D. (5) $5,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000. 

E. (6) $582.06; (7) $1,764.33; (9) $2,346.39; 
(10) $7,563.44; (11) $9,909.83; (15) all. 
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Allan B. Kline, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; president and chief 
executive, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the em- 
ployer are on matters affecting agriculture. 
No legislative contact service was performed 
for any person other than the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Allan B. Kline has been 
president of the organization since December 
15, 1947, and it is anticipated he will con- 
tinue in that capacity at least during his 
present elected term, which will run until 
December 1951. 

C. (2) The legislative interests of the 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation cover only the legislative matters 
in which American Farm Bureau Federation 
is interested, primarily matters affecting 
directly American agriculture. 

C. (3) Allan B. Kline gets out no publi- 
cation of any kind. The only publications 
that are used are the publications of the 
employer, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, namely, The Nation's Agriculture, a 
monthly house organ, and the news weekly, 
published weekly. 

C. (4) The only compensation received by 
Allan B. Kline from his employer is his an- 
nual salary, paid in semimonthly install- 
ments. The only expenses incurred are the 
nominal expenses of travel and sustenance 
while traveling. 

C. (5) The only expenses incurred by 
Allan B. Kline are expenses of travel and 
sustenance connected with his duties as 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. There are no expenditures made 
by Allan B. Kline that are made for the pur- 
pose for himself or for his organization, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, that are 
used in any way to affect Federal legislation 
as defined within the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Lobbying Act. 

D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (8) $11.250; (9) 
$15,000; (13) no; (14) no. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 322 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Washington counsel, 
attorney at law, Kirlin, Campbell, Hickox & 
Keating. 

B. Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., American 
President Lines, Ltd., Grace Lines, Inc., Key- 
stone Shipping Co., Mississippi Shipping Co., 
Inc., Paco, Inc., Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc., United Mail Steamship Co. 

C. (1) Completed. Bill pocket vetoed by 
President. 


C. (2) Advocating legislation before both 
Houses of Congress; appearing before con- 
gressional committees and communicating 
information relative to legislation designed 
to clarify meaning of section 9 of the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act, 1946. 

C. (4) Compensation not received and 
amount still to be determined. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (6) $7.12; (7) $5; (10) 
$104.57; (11) $116.69. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 322 Munsey Bund- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Washington counsel, 
attorney at law, Kirin, Campbell, Hickox & 
Keating. 

B. Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Appearing before congressional 
committees relative to private bills for relief 
of Palmer-Bee Co., to reimburse company 
for loss of $725,285.60 in manufacture of 
radar equipment for Navy; (a) bill for relief 
of Palmer-Bee Co.; (b) H. R. 7947, S. 3337. 

D. (8) $7,500; (9) $7,500; (13) yes. 

E. (6) $6; (7) $16.44; (9) $22.44; (10) 
$61.11; (11) $83.55. . 

A. Laurence A. Knapp, 2 921 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 


(9) 812.12: 
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B. Countess Carmencita von Plettenberg, 
Count Walther von Plettenberg, Bremen, 
Germany. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
while proposed legislative action is pending. 

C. (2) The legislative interests of the un- 
dersigned pertain to S. 3901, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. 

C. (4) The rate of compensation is unde- 
termined, since it may be governed by provi- 
sions of the bill referred to. 

D. (5) $250; (7) $250; (13) no. 

E. (6) 825; (7) 815: (9) 840. 

A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; employee of trade asso- 
ciation. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Employed by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., in a gen- 
eral capacity, including assignment to fol- 
low and report on legislative developments of 
interest to association members. Registrant 
is a full-time employee of the association 
and has been for the past several years. Mat- 
ters of Federal legislation are not the prin- 
cipal purpose of registrant’s employment, 
and he is not paid any stated or determinable 
amount in connection therewith. See also 
registration report filed by the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1424 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association execu- 
tive. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

C. (3) The only publications utilized are 
letters to members which are issued as the 
occasion arises. 

E. (7) $18.30; (9) $18.30; (10) $101.10; 
(11) $119.40; (15) $18.30. 

A. Alfred U. Krebs, 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; counsel, National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, Inc. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.;: trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 9322, S. 4025, aids to naviga- 
tion on private structures; H. R. 8349, seamen 
deductions for welfare funds; H. R. 9827, Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act of 1950; H. R. 9853, S. 
4234, aid to Yugoslavia; H. R. 5346, S. 2786, 
long-range bills; amendment of Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. 

D. (5) 8500; (7) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$2,000; (13) yes. 

A. Oscar R. Kreutz, 907 Ring Building, 
Eighteenth and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C.; executive manager, National Savings 
and Loan League. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

©. (2) Support of bills to improve facili- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation inimicable to interests of 
savings and loan industry. 

C. (3) National letters, approximately 
1,200 on each of the following dates: October 
9 and 11, November 2 and 22, December 
5 and 14; printed and distributed by Batt, 
Bates & Co., Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $2,000; (7) $2,000; (8) $7,000; (9) 
$9,000; (13) no. 

E. (10) $115.87; (11) $115.87. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; employee. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; public utility. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) None during this quarter. 
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C. (3) None during this quarter. 

D. (5) $3,100; (7) $3,100; (8) $9,100; (9) 
$12,100; (13) no. 

E. (10) $6,208.12; (11) $6,208.12. 

A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. This is being transmitted to you in 
lieu of statement entitled Report Pursuant 
to Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act” for 
the reason that the formal statement is not 
suited to this association’s comments con- 
cerning its expenditures. ‘This letter con- 
stitutes the report made by Lake Carriers’ 
Association for the period October 1-Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. This association has numerous 
activities which are carried on in behalf of 
its member companies, all of whom operate 
ships on the Great Lakes. Its expenses are 
defrayed from general assessments made 
against the companies included in its mem- 
bership. There is no allocation in an as- 
sessment for the expense of any particular 
activity. As one of its activities, the asso- 
ciation reviews legislation pertaining to the 
Great Lakes maritime industry. In this con- 
nection bills are analyzed; reports are made 
to member companies. On occasion, ap- 
pearances are made on behalf of the asso- 
ciation before, and statements and briefs are 
filed with, legislative committees, and com- 
munications are addressed to Members of 
Congress. In preparing this report, the as- 
sociation has endeavored, without prejudice 
to its position, stated below, that it is not 
subject to the regulatory provisions of the 
Lobbying Act (Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 
to allocate fairly the expenses which it in- 
curred in connection with such legislative 
activity. On the basis of this allocation, the 
proportionate share of assessments made 
against any one member company for the 
expenses involved in such legislative ac- 
tivity did not amount to as much as $500 
for the period covered by this report. Fur- 
ther, on the basis of the foregoing alloca- 
tion, the association’s expenses incident to 
the reviewing of legislation for the period 
were as follows: salaries and retainer of per- 
sons registered under Lobbying Act, $666; 
salaries of others participating in prepara- 
tion of legislative material, $210.82; inciden- 
tals: postage, telephone, mimeographing, 
printing, rent, office supplies, stationery, 
$95.30; total, $972.12. These expenditures 
were paid, as salaries to officers and employ- 
ees, as retainer to counsel for the associa- 
tion, and for proportion of general office 
expense. The association is advised and ac- 
cordingly asserts that, within the meaning 
of the regulatory provisions of the Lobbying 
Act, the association (1) does not solicit or 
receive contributions to any organization or 
fund for the purpose of aiding in the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Congress 
or influencing directly or indirectly the pas- 
sage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress; or (2) receive contributions or ex- 
pend any money for any such purpose; or 
(3) either directly or indirectly in any man- 
ner whatsoever solicit, collect or receive 
money or anything of value to be used prin- 
cipally to aid in the accomplishment of any 
such purpose; or (4) engage in any activity 
which brings the association within the reg- 
ulatory provisions of the Lobbying Act. This 
report is made without prejudice to such 
position. 

A. Alfons Landa,? 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., 
Iowa. 

C. See previous report. 

A. Alfons Landa, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney, final re- 
port. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., 
Iowa. 


Amana, 


Amana, 
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C. See previous report. 

D. (5) $1,500. 

E. (6) $317.73. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, Woodley Park Tow- 
ers, 2737 Devonshire Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; serve in an advisory capacity. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 11 
East Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. V.; a 
nonprofit organization, principally education 
with reference to advantages of fair trade 
laws to producers, dealers, and consumers; I 
serve in an advisory capacity and keep or- 
ganization advised concerning legislative 
proposals and governmental programs. 

a C. (1) No stated termination date of serv- 
ce. 

C. (2) Advise organization of proposals af- 
fecting fair trade. 

C. (3) Have neither issued nor caused to be 
issued any publication. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $3,000; (9) 
$4,000. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, Woodley Park Towers, 
2737 Devonshire Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; serve in an advisory capacity. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
Eleventh Avenue, Gary, Ind.; a nonprofit or- 
ganization, principally educational, with ref- 
erence to the importance of our patent sys- 
tem; I serve in an advisory capacity and 
keep organization advised concerning legis- 
lative proposals and governmental programs, 
3 C. (1) No stated termination data of sery- 

ce. 

C. (2) Advise organization of proposals af- 
fecting patent system, 

C. (3) Have neither issued nor caused to 
be issued any publication. i 

D. 48) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, Woodley Park Towers, 
2787 Devonshire Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; I serve in an advisory capacity and keep 
State Tax Association, Houston, Tex., advised 
concerning matters of tax legislation as 
stated below. 

B. State Tax Association, Houston, Tex., 
to bring about constructive cooperation be- 
tween community-property and common-law 
States for the development of a plan of tax 
equalization which will afford an equitable 
basis for income, estate, and gift taxation 
in the Federal tax structure; to support com- 
plete retroactive repeal of the 1942 estate and 
gift-tax amendments as they apply to com- 
munity-property States in an unfair, dis- 
criminatory, inequitable manner; to support 
the elimination of Federal estate taxes and 
restore estate taxation to the several States; 
have supported and will continue to support 
the American Bar Association’s recommen- 
dations for tax equalization. 

C. (1) Date of termination o? service in- 
definite. 

C. (2) Keep organization advised concern- 
ing all tax proposals in keeping with ob- 
jectives above recited. 

C. (3) Have neither issued nor caused to be 
issued any publication. 

D. (5) $2,500; (8) $2,500; (9) $5,000. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, Woodley Park Towers, 
2737 Devonshire Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; serve in an advisory capacity. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standare Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; a nonprofit organization, prin- 
cipally educational, with reference to Trinity 
River watershed; I keep organization advised 
concerning legislative proposals and govern- 
mental programs. 

i C. (1) No stated termination date of sery- 
ce. 

C, (2) Advise organization of matters af- 
fecting Trinity River watershed. 

C. (3) Have neither issued nor caused to 
be issued any publication. 

D. (5) $900; (8) $2,550; (9) $3,450. 

A. La Roe, Brown & Winn, a partnership 
engaged in the general practice of law, con- 
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sisting of the following partners: Wilbur La 
Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, Arthur L. Winn, 
Jr., and Samuel H. Moerman, with offices in 
the Continental Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York, N. Y. This is an in- 
corporated association of independent meat 
packers. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) S. 3055, Federal meat inspection, 
imports of fats and oils, Defense Production 
Act. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

E. (5) $2,266.63; (7) $99.13; (9) $2,365.76; 
(10) $7,162.24; (11) $9,531; (15) $99.13. 

A. La Roe, Brown & Winn, a partnership 
engaged in the general practice of law, con- 
sisting of the following partners: Wilbur La 
Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, Arthur L. Winn, 
Jr., and Samuel H. Moerman, with offices in 
the Continental Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. This is an incorporated 
association of independent meat packers, 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) S. 3055, Federal meat inspection, im- 
ports of fats and oils, Defense Production Act. 

D. (5) $4,500; (7) $4,500; (8) $13,500; (9) 
$18,000; (13) no. 

E. (5) $2,266.63; (6) $108.33; (7) $550.69; 
(9) $2,925.65; (10) $7,286.49; (11) $10,212,- 
14; (15) $659.02. 

A. R. R. Laugherty, legislative representa- 
tive, 10 Independence Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Railway Employees’ Department, AFL., 
room 1308, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789, to amend 
Railway Labor Act; S. 328 and H. R. 378, to 
amend section 25 of Interstate Commerce 
Act; generally interested in all legislation 
affecting labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $750; (7) $2,250. 

A. William V. Lavelle, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant legislative 
director of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (a 
federation of labor organizations), and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (an 
affiliated union of the CIO). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare; oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) We have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
the CIO are listed on its report. 

D. (5) $1,750; (6) $1,291; (7) $3,041; (8) 
$10,316.09; (9) $13,357.09. 

E. (7) $1,291; (9) $1,291; (10) $5,066.09; 
(11) $6,357.09; (15) $1,291. 

A. John W. Lawrence, American Trucking 
Association, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. See report of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc. 

D. (5) $6,000, 11 percent of time ($660 of 
salary) devoted to legislation, as reported by 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.; (7) 
$6,000; (8) $17,000; (9) $23,000. j 

E. (7) $18.55; (9) $18.55, no item of $10 
or more expended. Above expenses are for 
lunches and taxis; (10) $31.96; (11) $50.51; 
(15) $18.55. 

A. Jos. S. Lawrence, M. D., director, Wash- 
ington office, 1523 L Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; administrative (Washington office). 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
medicine, 


III. Scientific | 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 


C. (2) All bills relating to health and medi- 


cine. 

C. (3) (a) Informational bulletins; (b) 
6,500 copies; (c) weekly; (d) Washington 
office, AMA. 

D. (5) $5,156.83; (6) $5,000; (7) $10,156.83; 
(8) $13,394.43; (9) $238,551.26; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,406.83; (9) $1,406.83; (10) $2,- 
144.43; (11) $8,551.26; (15) $1,406.83. 

A. A. Alvis Layne, Jr., Posner, Berge, Fox & 
Arent, 1002 Ring Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney at law. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
1002 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue to 
October 19, 1951. 

C. (2) H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 


D. (8) $9,000; (9) $9,000; see report of 
Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc. 

E. (6) $26.12; (7) $35; (8) $3.12; (9) 
$64.24; (10) $262.91; (11) $327.15. 


A. Clarence F. Lea, director of govern- 
mental relations, Transportation Association 
of America, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III.; see re- 
port of TAA. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. 

C. (2) I am interested in all legislation 
having anything to do with transportation 
including pending bills before the House and 
Senate. 

C. (8) See report of TAA. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $202.30; (7) $1,702.30; 
(8) $4,975.06; (9) $6,677.36. 

E. (7) $202.30; (9) $202.30; (10) $475.06; 
(11) $677.36. 

A. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nature of business: to pro- 
mote political responsibility through in- 
formed and active participation of citizens in 
government, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) See program attached. 

C. (3) Publications: Trends in Govern- 
ment; biweekly newsletter about develop- 
ments in Government; 11,900 October 2, 
1950; 12,400 October 16, 1950; 12,200 October 
30, 1950; 12,300 November 13, 1950; 12,000 No- 
vember 27, 1950; 13,000 December 11, 1950; 
13,000 December 25, 1950. Judd & Detweiler. 
Action: Every member magazine; 103,000 De- 
cember 1950. Judd & Detweiler. Briefs, 
the UN and aggression, October 1950, 25,000, 
National Publishing Co.; You Lose If Infla- 
tion Wins, 25,000, November 1950. Judd & 
Detweiler. 

D. (1) $282.94; (2) 87.75; (4) $88.40; (7) 
$379.09; (8) $3,039.92; (9) $3,410.01; (13) no. 

E. (4) $320.27; (6) $7.75; (9) $328.02; (10) 
$2,282.33; (11) $2,610.35. 

A. Ivan Lebedeff, National Economic 
Council, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif; home office, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; educational and research, 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. No lobbying done during fourth quarter. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. T.; public relations, 
registrant disclaims that Public Law 601 has 
any application to it but is filing this form 
in the event that the act may be deemed to 
be applicable to it. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y., a group of com- 
panies owning or operating sugar properties 
in Cuba, stockholders of which are predomi- 
nantly United States citizens, formed to as- 
sure a continuing supply of sugar for the 
American consumer at a reasonable price by 
maintaining an adequate flow of Cuban 
sugar into the United States market, and 
to demonstrate the value of a close relation- 
ship between the United States and Cuba in 


promoting trade between the two countries. 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General: legislation affecting the 
importation by the United States of sugar 
produced in Cuba; Sugar Act of 1948; Trade 
Agreements Act; Tariff Acts; House Joint 
Resolution 426, to amend the Sugar Act of 
1948. 

C. (3) Letter by Mr. David M. Keiser, 
chairman, United States Cuban Sugar Coun- 
cil, to Mr. George Sokolsky, commenting on 
some statements about Cuban sugar in his 
column appearing in the New York Journal- 
American and other newspapers on Septem- 
ber 20, 1950; one copy for Mr. Sokolsky, in- 
formation copies to council members; Octo- 
ber 4, 1950; typed in office of United States 
Cuban Sugar Council, 30 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Remarks by Dr. David M. 
Keiser, chairman, United States Cuban Sugar 
Council, at luncheon in honor of Dr. Luis 
Machado, Ambassador from Cuba to the 
United States, tendered by the Cuban Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; approximately 
90 copies; October. 5, 1950; mimeographed 
by Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. T. Statement on the 

tion and activities of the United 
States Cuban Sugar Council sent to Dr. Fer- 
nando de la Riva, Aguiar 209, Havana, Cuba; 
one copy to fill request, information copies 
to Council members; October 25, 1950; typed 
in offices of United States Cuban Sugar 
Council, 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Special New Jersey edition of the bulletin of 
the United States Cuban Sugar Council; 
26,200 copies; November 1950; J. C. Dillon 
Co., Inc., 227 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. News article based on council's 
special New Jersey edition of the bulletin; 
482 copies; November 17, 1950; multilithed 
by Select Multigraphing Service, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Statement by 
United States Cuban Sugar Council to Direc- 
tor, Sugar Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 125 copies; November 
28, 1950; mimeographed by Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
News article based on council’s statement to 
Director, Sugar Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 50 copies; November 
28, 1950; mimeographed by Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Bulletin of the United States Cuban Sugar 
Council for December 1950; 45,000 copies, De- 
cember 1950; J. C. Dillon Co., Inc., 227 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. News ar- 
ticle based on council’s December bulletin; 
1,380 copies; December 29, 1950; multilithed 
by Select Multigraphing Service, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (5) $5,883.32; (6) $1,235.49; (7) $7,- 
118.81; (8) $22,707.09; (9) $29,825.90; (13) 
yes; (14) United States Cuban Sugar Coun- 
cil, 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., fee for 3 
months at the rate of $15,000 per year (item 
5), $3,750; United States Cuban Sugar Coun- 
cil, 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., salary of 
council secretary for 3 months of October, 
November, and December 1950 (item 5), 
$2,133.32; United States Cuban Sugar Coun- 
cil, 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., for out- 
of-pocket expenses incurred on behalf of the 
council in October, November, and December 
1950 (item 6), $1,235.49; total, $7,118.81, 

E. (4) $907.03; (6) $25.08; (8) $303.38; (9) 
$1,235.49; (10) $5,457.15; (11) $6,692.64. 

A. James R. Lee, 604 Albee Building, 1426 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; trade association. 

O. (1) Interest to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Concerned principally with the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950; the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950; and other legislation 
affecting members of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 
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C. (3) None, other than office-prepared in- 
formation on progress of legislation dealing 
with excess profits taxes and Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (8) $4,504.08; (9) 
$5,404.08. 

E. (2) $75; (5) $60; (6) $30.48; (7) $41.16; 
(8) $18.36; (9) $225; (10) $1,042.26; (11) 
$1,267.26; (15) $225. 

A. Legislative-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, R. B. Marston, director, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. May be materially af- 
fected by the enactment of legislation relat- 
ing to public education. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty-first 
Congress relating to public education. Pri- 
mary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 7160, 
H. R. 1551. 

O. (3) Legislative News; information; ap- 
proximately 15,000 copies October 26 issue; 
16,000 copies November 29 issue. The Facts 
on Federal Aid for Schools, reprint, 20,000; 
information about public education. One 
Hundred and Sixty Years of Federal Aid to 
Education, reprint, 5,000; information about 
public education. Reprints, etc., see memo- 
randum on E (16). NEA News, reprint, 
2,000. 

D. (6) $10,128.75; (7) $10,128.75; (8) $44,- 
408.43; (9) $54,537.18. 

E. (2) $3,988.70; (4) $4,272.25; (5) $365.52; 
(6) $88.83; (7) $1,413.45; (9) $10,128.75; (10) 
$44,408.43; (11) $54,537.18. 

A. Arnold Levy, Freedman & Levy, 829 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney at law. 

B. Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
this is an association representing persons 
and companies engaged in producing and 
distributing anthracite coal. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the anthra- 
cite industry. 

C. (4) There is a general retainer covering 
legal services to the Anthracite Institute at 
the rate of $1,500 per month, plus reimburse- 
ment monthly for transportation, long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, and other out-of- 
pocket expenses. The legal services are pre- 
dominantly nonlegislative in character and 
no separate compensation is received for 
legislative activities. 

D. (5) $4,802.49; (7) $4,802.49; (9) $4,802.49; 
(13) yes. (14) $4,802.49, Anthracite Insti- 
tute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., period from Octo- 
ber 1 to December 31, 1950. 

E. (6) $95.87; (7) $141; (8) $65.62; (9) 
$302.49; (11) $302.49; (15) $302.49. 

A. George J. Lewis, attorney, Union Sta- 
tion Building, Lexington, Ky. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association (for 
fuller details, see form B filed by me on 
June 3, 1947), Union Station Building, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the railroad 
industry. 

D. (5) Compensation increased, effective 
October 1, 1949, from $2,000 to $5,000 per 
annum; however, only a small portion of 
time is devoted to national legislation; (13) 
no. 

E. (6) $75; (7) $125; (9) $200; (10) $575; 
(11) $1,375. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1108 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; information service. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill; petroleum 
business. 

C. (1) My interest is solely in seeking in- 
formation regarding all matters pertaining 
to the oil industry and reporting to my em- 
ployer. The undersigned has neither re- 
ceived nor expended any money during the 
calendar quarter October 1, 1950, through 
December 31, 1950, for purposes defined in 
section 307 (an (b) of Public Law 610. My 
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W 
activities have consisted wholly of the main- 
tenance of an information service for my 


company. 


A. Frederick J. Libby, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; nonprofit educational peace organi- 
zation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace, such as: 
ECA bill; mutual-assistance program; Geno- 
cide Convention; appropriations and supple- 
mentary appropriations, particularly where 
they bear on military matters or on the gov- 
ernment of occupied areas; manpower legis- 
lation, including military training and serv- 
ice; legislation and legislative inquiries con- 
cerning the war-crimes-trials procedures; 
proposals leading to the drafting of peace 
treaties; economic assistance (point 4); dis- 
armament; expellees and displaced persons; 
educational exchange. 

D. (5) $1,200; (6) $74.55; (7) $1,274.55; 
(8) $4,906.53; (9) $6,181.08; (13) no. 

E. (7) $74.55; (9) $74.55; (10) $717.96; 
(11) $792.51. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Wash- 
ington address: 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants, 

D. (14) $12,789.63, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; $503.04, American 
United Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
$166.05, Atlas Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.; $239.91, the Baltimore Life Insurance 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; $34.25, the Bankers 
Health & Life Insurance Co., Macon, Ga.; 
$3,104.46, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
$461.31, Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr.; $643.28, Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; $217.84, 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; $1,221.67, Business Men's Assurance 
Co. of America, Kansas City, Mo.; $1,431.16, 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co., 
Sacramento, Calif.; $170.06, the Capitol Life 
Insurance Co., Denver, Colo.; $112.48, Caro- 
lina Life Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C.; 
$569.09, Central Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines, Iowa; $245.23, Central Life Insurance 
Co. of Illinois, Chicago, III.; $313.46, the Colo- 
nial Life Insurance Co. of America, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; $547.71, the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; $549.26, 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; $6,253.96, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn.; $4,631.66, the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; $368.56, Continental American 
Life Insurance Co., Wilmington, Del.; $178.33, 
Eastern Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; 
$56.91, Empire State Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; $29,780.77, the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, New York, N. Y.; 
$370.29, Equitable Life Insurance Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $2,224.16, Equitable Life In- 
surance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa; 
$589.70, Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; $283.01, Federal Life Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, II.; $1,290.49, the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
$219.32, Great American Reserve Insurance 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; $54.10, Guaranty Income 
Life Insurance Co., Baton Rouge, La.; 
$1,690.48, the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America, New York, N. Y.; 842.61. Home 
Friendly Insurance Co. of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; $1,398.73, Home Life Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y.; $196.07, Illinois Bank- 
ers Life Assurance Co., Monmouth, II.; 
$1,991.21, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; $17,657.10, John. Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; $62.27, Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
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dent Insurance Co., Anchorage, Ky.; $614.12, 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; $423.90, Life Insurance Co. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; $1,768.90, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; $3,955.16, 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; $610.58, the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; $7,552.65, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; $51,095.15, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; $1,155.73, 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; $7,004.53, the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; $8,618.92, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; $720.36, Mutual Trust Life 
Insurance Co., Chicago, II.; $1,937.83,- the 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; $2,437.43, National Life In- 
surance Co., Montpelier, Vt.; $6,664.31, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; $23,336.85, New York Life Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y.; $214.25, North American 
Life & Casualty Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
$352.86, North American Reassurance Co., 
New York, N. Y.; $1,319.47, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; $178.23, Occidental Life Insurance Co., 
Raleigh, N. C.; $3,959.78, Occidental Life In- 
surance Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$882.48, the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; $377.39, the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
$2,160.66, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; $511.09, the Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass.: 
$5,985.81, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; $3,042.29, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
$1,241.94, Protective Life Insurance Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; $1,818.55, Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
$2,748.47, Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; $43,958.48, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J.; $13.35, Puritan Life Insurance Co., 
Providence, R. I.; $1,836.53, Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa.; $380.59, 
Republic National Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; $88.93, Scranton Life Insurance Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; $592.30, Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Binghamton, N. .; 846.02, 
Service Life Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebr.; 
$209.42, Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, Va.; $2,372.50, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass.; $288.48, Sun 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Baltimore, 
Md.; $12,750.33, the Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; $2,936.59, the Union Central 
Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; $392.09, 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co., New York, 
N. L.; $93.17, Union Life Insurance Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; $604.98, Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Portland, Maine; $627.26, the 
United States Life Insurance Co., New York, 
N. I.; $304.82, the Volunteer State Life In- 
surance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; $846.50, 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena, Mont.; 
$2,128.26, the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; $466.43, the 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; $140.11, Confederation Life Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; $999.24, the 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada; $35.51, the Imperial Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; $738.81, the Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Co., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
$2,921.16, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; $311,121.07, total. 
Of the total receipts of $311,121.07 shown 
above, $4,836.46 or 1.6 percent was used for 
lobbying activities, 

E. (2) $2,748.87; (5) $1,842.99; (6) $58.83; 
(7) $185.77; (9) $4,836.46; (10) $13,775.42; 
(11) $18,611.88. 

A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, N. 


1951 


Y.; a nonprofit, nonstock membership asso- 
ciation of life insurance policyholders, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power of 
life insurance as it relates to Federal policies 
or measures which are deemed to be infla- 
tionary in character; (a) Omnibus appro- 
priation bill; national health plan; Brannan 
farm plan. 

D. (14) $1,000, Lammot duPont, Dupont 
Building, Wilmington, Del.; $663, Daggett 
Chocolate Co., 400 Main Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.; total $1,663. 

E. (8) $121.96. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 1415 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Washington representa- 
tive in charge of Government relations. 

B. Mr. E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager, Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. (1) The association's legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) t was inactive with re- 
spect to legislation during the fourth quarter 
of 1950 insofar that he neither supported 
nor opposed any bills during this period. 

D. (5) $2,437.48; (6) $585.52; (7) $3,023; 
(8) $9,803.15; (9) $12,826.15; (13) no. 

E. (7) $12.76; (9) $12.76; (10) $310.90; (11) 
$323.66; (15) $12.76. 

A. John W. Lindsey, counsel, National As- 


sociation of Securities Dealers, Inc., 1625 K 


Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., a registered national securities asso- 
ciation pursuant to section 15A of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue so 
long as S. 2408, known as the Frear bill, re- 
mains before the Congress. 

C. (2) (a) The Prear bill, (b) S. 2408, (c) 
a proposed amendment to various sections 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

C. (3) The National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, Inc., periodically (two to three 
times a year) publishes a house organ of in- 
terest to members of the association which 
goes to all the approximately 2,798 members, 
as of September 1, 1950, the branch offices 
and some officers, partners and employees. 
The last such issue was published in March 
1950 and 6,000 copies were printed. The 
Frear bill was commented upon and the 
statement of the association’s representa- 
tives before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Banking and Currency was included. The 
name of the printer is Byron S. Adams, 512 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $375; (7) $375. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is 
an employee of the National Association of 
Electric Companies, a trade association whose 
members are 103 operating electric com- 
panies. Mr. Robert G. Litschert, an em- 
ployee of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies, is filing this form for the 
information of the Congress of the United 
States under title 3 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 but questions whether 
and to what extent that act applies to him. 
This form has been prepared without the 
benefit of official interpretations of that 
statute. The amount stated in item (D) of 
the form is the total salary registrant re- 
ceives as an employee of the association in 
the performance of all his duties as they 
arise in carrying out the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the association. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies is a trade association whose 
members are operating electric companies. 
The preamble of its articles of association 
describe the functions to be engaged in by 
the association as follows: “In order to fur- 
ther the interests of the electric-utility com- 
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panies that are members of this association 
and their investors, employees, and custom- 
ers; to maintain the integrity and credit of 
the industry; to present to the publie the 
essential facts about the industry to the end 
that there may be a better understanding 
between the utility companies and the public 
and a better appreciation of utility progress, 
achievements, and problems; to coordinate 
regional activities among member com- 
panies; to furnish member companies infor- 
mation, reports, and statements concerning 
various phases of electric-utility operations 
and developments; to further cooperation 
with all agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in the supply and purchase of electric 
light and power; to furnish such agencies 
and organizations with information, reports, 
and statements concerning member com- 
panies and the electric-utility industry; to 
present the facts to the public concerning 
the public benefits resulting from the opera- 
tion of electric-utility companies by busi- 
nessmen under governmental regulations 
and, generally, to engage in those practices 
recognized as being legal and proper to fur- 
ther said ends, certain electric-utility com- 
panies do hereby establish a national asso- 
ciation which shall be adequately qualified 
and empowered to act in every lawful way 
when concert of policy and action would be 
helpful.” Thus the association functions for 
the following principal purposes: (1) To 
keep member companies informed of Wash- 
ington developments affecting them as op- 
erating businesses, including information 
and analyses of governmental hearings, 
orders, and regulations, both legislative and 
administrative. (2) To keep the public, in- 
cluding employees, consumers, and investors, 
informed concerning the accomplishments of 
the industry, its achievements in serving the 
public, and the piens of this industry for the 
future. (3) To furnish—and atd in furnish- 
ing—technical information to the instru- 
ments of government and to provide a read- 
ily available contact between government 
and the industry. (4) To provide the mem- 
bers of the association with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas on 
problems of mutual concern and interest in 
order to better serve the public. (5) To act 
for the member companies in matters of 
common and national concern. 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. 

C. (2) One of the purposes of this asso- 
ciation as set forth in previous registrations 
and reports filed pursuant to title 3 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 is to 
provide its members with a medium through 
which they can develop and exchange ideas 
and take appropriate action on problems of 
mutual concern and interest, including mat- 
ters involving legislation. The association, 
therefore, is generally interested in all de- 
velopments in and of Federal legislation that 
might affect its members as going electric 
utilities, including, but not limited to the 
following bills and statutes and amendments 
thereto: H. R. 9920, a bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 9827, a bill to provide revenue by im- 
posing a corporate excess-profits tax, and for 
other purposes; Internal Revenue Code (53 
Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); Federal 
Power Act (49 Stat. 803); Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363); Reclama- 
tion Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat.); Flood- 
Control Act 1944 (58 Stat. 887). For spe- 
cific details concerning the policy position of 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, see the document entitled “Water 
Resources, Electric Power, and National Pol- 
icy,” prepared in response to an invitation 
of the Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on Water Resources Policy dated 
March 2, 1950, for a complete statement of 
the association’s position on policy ques- 
tions. Copies of this statement have here- 
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tofore been filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $7,500; (9) 
$10,000; (13) no. 

E. (6) $10.05; (7) $751.73; (8) $164.30; (9) 
$926.08; (10) $2,184.21; (11) $3,110.29; (15) 
$926.08. 

A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; attorney at law. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: the Western Pacific Railroad 
Co., 526 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 422 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the rail- 
roads; (a) union-shop bills, H. R. 7769 and 
S. 3925; (b) parcel-post bill. H. R. 2945; (e) 
excess- profits law, H. R. 9827. 

D. (5) $1,955.58; (7) $1,955.58; 
400.03; (9) $8,355.61; (13) no. 

E. (6) $36.03; (7) $1,171.35; (8) $73.48; 
(9) $1,280.86; (10) $3,244.48; (11) $4,525.34; 
(15) $1,280.86, 

A. John M. Littlepage, Continental Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; manufacture 
and sale of tobacco products. 

C. (1) Registrant is a partner in the law 
firm of Littlepage & Littlepage, which has 
been receiving for a number of years an 
annual retainer from the American Tobacco 
Co. in the amount of $18,000 per annum for 
a variety of professional services rendered. 
Neither the registrant nor his law firm will 
receive compensation in addition to the 
annual retainer for any activities with re- 
spect to legislation covered by the act. Any 
activities which may be performed will be 
occasional and incidental, and will comprise 
only a small part of registrant’s duties. No 
amount of the retainer is allocated to any 
such activity. The firm of Littlepage & Lit- 
tlevege will be reimbursed by the American 
Tobacco Co. for any actual out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred by any member or asso- 
ciate of the firm for the usual actual dis- 
bursements customary in legal work. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting a company 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco products, and specifically H. R. 2916. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Gordon C. Locke, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law, executive 
secretary and associate counsel for Commit- 
tee for Pipe Line Companies. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
box 1349, Tulsa, Okla.; unincorporated or- 
ganization whose function is to act for petro- 
leum pipeline companies that are subject 
to the act to regulate irterstate commerce 
in regard to matters in which cooperative 
action is desirable. 

C. (1) Indefinite. è 

C. (2) My general legislative interests are 
those of the Committee for Pipe Line Com- 
panies which is opposed to proposed legisla- 
tion as any inimical to the petroleum pipe- 
linə industry; especially the Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies and myself are opposed 
to S. 571, a bill to prohibit interstate com- 
mon-carrier pipelines from transporting 
commodities in which such carriers have 
any interest. No action, in the nature of 
public hearings or otherwise, has been taken 
in connection with S. 571; consequently, I 
have taken no action in connection with 
S. 571, or other legislation which would be 
covered by the provision of the Lobbying 
Act, during the period covered by this report, 

C. (3) No publications have been issued. 

D. (5) I am executive secretary and asso- 
ciate counsel for the Committee for Pipe 


(8) $5,- 
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Line Companies, which was organized to rep- 
resent and act for interstate petroleum pipe- 
line companies, most of which are subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, and to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The form, to which this is 
attached, states that the committee is op- 
posed to enactment of S. 571, but that no 
action has been taken by the committee or 
myself, during the period covered by this 
report, in connection with that bill; there- 
fore, no service has been rendered by me 
which falls within the terms of the Lobby- 
ing Act, although I have kept the commit- 
tee informed from time to time of the status 
of S. 571. The amount of my time devoted 
to that purpose has been so negligible, that 
I feel justified in reporting that none of my 
salary, which totaled $4,000 for all my serv- 
ices during the period involved, should be 
attributed to services covered by the Lob- 
bying Act; (7) $4,000; (8) $3,750; (9) $7,750. 

A. F. S. Lodge, the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, 616 Continental Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; assistant to the president. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Continental Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very minor 
and are only incidental to principal activi- 
ties. No term has been fixed for continu- 
ance of legislative interests—presumably 
such interests will continue if and as occa- 
sion may arise. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, includ- 
ing such bills in the Eighty-first Congress 
as H. R. 2756, to implement the established 
national policy of promoting maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power, 
and for other purposes; H. R. 855, to regulate 
the registration, manufacture, labeling, and 
inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials shipped in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes; and H. R. 3045, to regulate 
the registration, manufacture, labeling, and 
inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials shipped in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

D. (5) Of salary received by me during 
the quarter, $25 may be allocable to legis- 
lative interests; (7) $25; (13) no. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. V., 1216 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorneys. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation having relation to World 
War I claims. 

A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., retail trade association. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., retail trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested in 
all legislation and legislative proposals af- 
fecting the retail industry, including the 
industry’s relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees, and with its customers. Specifically 
at this time: Taxation, general revisions, no 
specific bills, excess-profits taxation, H. R. 
9827; Hoover Commission recommendations, 
general principles; postal rates, H. R. 2945, 
S. 1103, postal rate increases; social security, 
amendments, H. R. 6000, health insurance, 
S. 5, S. 1679; temporary disability insurance, 
H. R. 2893; unemployment compensation, 
H. R. 8059; labor, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
National Labor Relations Act, Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act bills; trade practices, con- 
sumer protection labeling—cotton labeling 
bill, S. 124, fiber-labeling bill, S. 273, fur- 
labeling bill, H. R. 5187, flammable fabrics 
bill, S. 403, Wool Labeling Act (15 U. S. C. 
68) et seq.; economic controls, Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, H. R. 9176; defense leg- 
islation, generally. 
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D. (5) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) $2,000; (13) 
yes, salary from employer. 

A. Dr. Carl E. Lunn, diet service, volunteer 
acting State manager, 2315 East Yale, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Townsend National Insurance Plan, 
Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Until Townsend plan enactment, or 
something better. 

C. (2) H. R. 2135, the Townsend plan. 

D. (8) $455.38; (9) $535.40; (13) no. 

E. (4) $10; (9) $10; (11) $10. 

A. A. L. Lynn, vice president, Island Creek 
Coal Co., Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

B. As above. 

C. (1) Of a continuing nature. 

C. (2) I am not employed to support or 
oppose specific legislation. I am interested 
generally in all legislation affecting the coal 
industry, such as taxes, transportation, Gov- 
ernment controls, Government expenditures, 
and so forth. 

D. (5) $5,500; (7) $5,500; (8) $14,970; (9) 
$20,470; (13) no. 

E. (7) $75; (9) $75; (10) $289; (11) $364. 

A. John C. Lynn, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legislation 
on the following matters has been supported 
or opposed: Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act; cotton, wheat, peanut, and 
rice quotas and allotments; commercial corn- 
producing areas; marketing quotas for cigar 
wrapper tobacco; foreign economic assist- 
ance; point 4 program; educational ex- 
change; trade policy with Communist coun- 
tries; customs regulations; brucellosis; Gov- 
ernment reorganization; taxation; postal 
rates; farm labor; rural housing; farm pro- 
gram; marketing facilities for perishables; 
production and subsistence loans; Farm Bu- 
reau Extension Service relationships; Co- 
operative Forest Management Act; Defense 
Production Act of 1950; International Trade 
Organization; antimerger (corporations). 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for additional informa- 
tion. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $2,250; (8) $6,750; (9) 
$9,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,023.98; (9) $1,023.98; 
$1,639.19; (11) $2,663.17; (15) $1,023.98. 

A. A. E. Lyon, executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Employer listed above. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; legislative activities 
are a minor part of my work and they are 
estimated to comprise not more than 20 per- 
cent of the total. 

O. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789, to amend 
Railway Labor Act. H. R. 378 and S. 328, to 
amend section 25 of Interstate Commerce 
Act. Generally interested in all legislation 
affecting labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (5) $600; (6) $125.42; (7) $725.42. 

A. Jonas A. McBride, vice president, na- 
tional legislative representative, 10 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, Washington, D. O.; rep- 
resentative of railroad labor organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; railroad labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Opposed to the Donnell bill to 
amend the Railway Labor Act, S. 3463. 

Urging the passage of S. 3295, to amend the 
Railway Labor Act as amended. 

Interested in all legislation which would 
affect the interests of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

D. (5) $2,500.03; (6) $848.05; (7) 3,348.08; 
(8) $10,988.59; (9) $14,336.64; (13) no. 
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A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative representative. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; AFL Government employee union. 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
government employees. 

D. (5) 81,483.95; (7) $1,483.95; (8) $3,- 
631.23; (9) $5,115.18. 

E. (7) $7.60; (9) $7.60; (10) $65.40; (11) 
$73; (15) $7.60. 

A, Frank J. McCarthy, Fifteenth and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C.; the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
3 Street Station Building, Philadelphia, 


C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the interest 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., including: 
Senate Resolution 50, transportation inves- 
tigation; S. 238, H. R. 378, H. R. 530, railroad 
communications and operating rules; S. 211, 
H. R. 4978, Federal barge lines; S. 2113, H. R. 
5967, freight forwarders; H. R. 7789, S. 3295, 
Railway Labor Act; Senate Joint Resolution 
99, St. Lawrence seaway; S. 1596, H. R. 4271, 
mail pay bill; H. R. 9827, corporate excess 
profits tax. . 

D. Receipts: (5) Salary: $1,600 per month, 
which is paid for all the services rendered to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., only a part of 
which have to do with legislation. 

E. Expenditures: (5) $132.15; (8) $125 
was expended by me as expense money, dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1950, for taxicabs, 
meals, automobile expenses, and incidentals. 
In addition to this amount, I also received 
$1,078.50 for expense incurred in connection 
with other duties performed for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., which have no relation 
to the purposes covered by this act; (15) 
amounts stated in answer to (8) above have 
been reimbursed by the employer. 

A. Bryson deHass McCloskey, Post Office 
Box 1657, Washington, D. C. 

B. None; no payment made to me by any 
other person or firm for or on behalf of any 
of the interests or publication stated herein, 

C. Because of world conditions, the need 
for those who might otherwise become ac- 
tively interested in the matters which have 
been fostered to devote their time and at- 
tention to national matters of importance, 
the writer ceases to promote the legislative 
interests previously advocated and publica- 
tion and plans to do nothing until condi- 
tions have changed sufficiently to warrant. 
Reports will be continued quarterly on these 
forms and information of any change will 
thusly be made known, 

A. Warren C. McClure, southwestern repre- 
sentative, Mississippi Valley Association, 
Camden, Ark. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; midcontinent 
association of industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests, 

C. Legislation relating to soil conservation 
and flood control. 

D. (5) $900. 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

O. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above and about 80 percent 
of my time is spent influencing legislation 
on matters of interest to the National Farm- 
ers Union. The specific activities in which 
I have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union, 

A. Rev, A. J. McFarland, D. D., field secre- 
tary, Christian Amendment Movement, 126 
North Eighth Street, Sterling, Kans. 
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B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans, 

O. (1) Interests will continue for this year 
and perhaps more. We are seeking for a 
Christian amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

C. (2) House Joint Resolution 181 was the 
resolution in the Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (3) The Christian Patriot is our monthly 
periodical, published at the Topeka address. 

D. (5) $750; (6) $600; (7) $1,350, 

E. (7) $600; (9) $600. 

A. Richard McGough, 515 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al. Em- 
ployers as listed in original registration. 

C. (1) Employment indefinite (see state- 
ment in original registration). 

C. (2) Legislation affecting transcontinen- 
tal railroads operating in State of Washing- 
ton; S. 3295 and H. R. 7789 (union shop 
bills); H. R. 9827 (Excess Profits Tax Act). 

D. (5) $708.70; (6) $643.09; (7) $1,351.79; 
(8) $2,026.03; (9) $3,377.82. 

E. (7) $643.09; (9) $643.09; (10) $1,033.41; 
(11) $1,676.50; (15) $1,351.79. 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; lobby- 
ing in the interests of the taxpayers of the 
United States of America, supplemented by 
campaigning for Congress (House). 

B. Taxpayers of the United States of Amer- 


ica. 

D. (5) $180; (7) $180; (9) $720. 

E. (2) $180; (9) $180; (10) $540; (11) 
$720; (15) $180. 

A. M. C. McKercher, 3860 Lindell Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo.; employee of a labor 
organization. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
O. R. T. Building, St. Louis, Mo.; a labor 
organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
railroad employees. 

D. (5) $820; (7) $820; (8) $2,460; (9) 
$3,280; (13) no. 

A. Royce B. McKinley, 604 Hibbs Building, 
Washington, D. C.; counsel. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, 725 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to agricul- 
ture generally, with especial reference to 
legislation affecting the grain trade specifi- 
cally or indirectly. 

C. (3) No publication other than contri- 
butions to weekly newsletter published by 
employer. 

D. (5) $1,617.70; (7) $1,617.70; (8) $3,900; 
(9) $5,517.70. 

E. (10) $49.60; (11) $49.60. 

A. Joseph V. McLaughlin,? 923 Chestnut 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn.; general auditor. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) As general auditor of the Railway 
Express Agency, am devoting part of my time 
to bill to readjust postal rates, 1. e., H. R. 
2945. Regular salary as general auditor for 
full quarter $3,000. On Washington assign- 
ment intermittently $1,000. No expenditures 
except personal for hotel, pullman, meals, 
taxicabs, ete. For this quarter $460.60, for 
which I am reimbursed. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000. 

E. (7) $460.60; (9) $460.60. 

A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, 923 Chestnut 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn.; general auditor. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 

C. (1) As general auditor of the Railway 
Express Agency, am devoting part of my time 
to bill to readjust postal rates, 1. e., H. R. 
2945. Regular salary as general auditor for 
full quarter $3,000. On Washington assign- 
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ment intermittently $1,000. No expenditures 
except personal for hotel, pullman, meals, 
taxicab, etc. For this quarter $368.63, for 
which I am reimbursed. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000. 

E. (7) $368.63; (9) $368.63. 

A. W. H. McMains, 1135 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion representative. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1135 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C.; a 
trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the domes- 
tic distilling industry. Engaged in no such 
activities during the fourth calendar quarter 
of 1950. * 

A. Geneva F. McQuatters,? 1917 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York, N. T.; woman's organ- 
ization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., are those 
which affect favorably or adversely the in- 
terests of women in business and the pro- 
fessions; (a) the following bills were sup- 
ported or opposed in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress: Supported: Women’s Bureau Appro- 
priation, the equal rights amendment (S. J. 
Res. 25 and H. J. Res. 68); equal pay for equal 
work (S. 706 and H. R. 1584); Federal aid to 
education (S. 246); amendment to Displaced 
Persons Act (H. R. 4567); International 
Trade Organization (H. J. Res. 236); ECA; 
Genocide Convention; Social Security Act 
(H. R. 6000); raise the rank of heads of 
women’s services (H. R. 7152). Opposed: 
Women’s status bill (S. 1480 and H. R. 2396); 
bill to prohibit both spouses from Govern- 
ment employment (H. R. 6871); Government 
health insurance (S. 1679 and S. 1970). 

C. (3) (a) The Independent Woman is a 
monthly magazine, the subscription price of 
which is included in the national dues. It 
goes to each member of the organization and 
usually contains background information on 
legislative items as one of its many articles; 
(b) quantity 125,000; (c) monthly; (d) 
Fleet-McGinley, Baltimore. 

D. (5) $875; (7) $875; (8) $1,666.68; (9) 
$2,541.68. 

E. (5) $231.34; (6) $67.44; (8) $42.68; (9) 
$341.46; (10) $722.41; (11) $1,063.87. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. See under C (2) for name and address 
of clients. 

C. (1) Legislative interests for the clients 
listed under C (2) hereof will continue for 
an indefinite period. 

C. (2) On behalf of the American Opto- 
metric Assn., development fund, care Dr. 
Samuel L. Brown, 111 East North Street, 
Fostoria, Ohio, the following bills: H. R. 
5210, bill to provide out-patient care for 
veterans; H. R. 6000, social-security bill; S. 
1411, school health bill; S. 1453, aid to health 
education bill; all bills in connection with 
the health insurance program; H. R. 9554, the 
bill to draft doctors, dentists, and allied 
specialists; all bills pertaining to the pro- 
posed Health Department for the Federal 
Government; and H. R. 4237, bill to amend 
the District of Columbia optometric law on 
behalf of the District of Columbia Opto- 
metric Association; on behalf of Ruth Du- 
bonnet, 26 E. Sixty-third Street, New York 
City, bill to reacquire American citizenship, 
S. 2458; on behalf of Vera Sarah Kennan, 
Franton Court, Greens Farms, Conn., bill to 
permit permanent residence in the United 
States, S. 2306. 
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D. (5) $3,300; (7) $8,800; (8) $2,850; (9) 
$6,150; (13) no. 

E. (6) $65.06; (7) $74.30; (9) $79.36; (10) 
$180.53; (11) $259.89; (15) $79.36. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. See below under C (2) for name and 
address of clients. 

C. (1) Legislative interests for the clients 
listed under C (2) hereof will continue for 
an indefinite period. 

C. (2) On behalf of the American Op- 
tometric Association, development fund, 
care of Dr. Samuel L. Brown, 111 East North 
Street, Fostoria, Ohio, the following bills: 
H. R. 5210, bill to provide out-patient care 
for veterans; H. R. 4237, bill to amend the 
District of Columbia optometric law on be- 
half of the District of Columbia Optometric 
Association; S. 1411, school health bill; S. 
1453, aid to health education bill; all bills 
in connection with the health-insurance 
program; all bills pertaining to the pro- 
posed Health Department for the Federal 
Government; on behalf of Ruth Dubonnet, 
26 East Sixty-third Street, New York City, 
bill to reacquire American citizenship, S. 
2458; on behalf of Vera Sarah Keenan, Fran- 
ton Court, Greens Farms, Conn., bill to per- 
mit residence in the United States, S. 2306. 

D. (8) $6,150; (9) 86.150; (13) no. 

E. (6) $18.17; (7) $8.60; (9) $26.77; (10) 
$259.89; (11) $286.66; (15) $26.77. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., manager, Wash- 
ington office, National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation; trade association. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association, 1 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; trade 
association, 

O. (1) The National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation’ had no legislative interest during the 
quarter ending December 31, 1950. 

O. (2) No money was received and none 
was expended by the registrant in connec- 
tion with legislation during this period, 

A. Lachlan Macleay, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., president, Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; midcontinent as- 
sociation of industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests. 

C. (1) Not over 10 percent of time devoted 
to matters relating to river and harbor main- 
tenance and improvement, the American 
merchant marine, soil conservation, flood 
3 regulation of domestic transporta- 

on. 

D. (5) $4,500. 

E. (7) $1,183.85. 

A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 8349, seamen deductions for 
welfare funds; H. R. 9827, Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950; H. R. 9853, S. 4234, aid to Yugo- 
slavia; S. 3357, gambling devices in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; H. R. 5346, S. 
2786, long-range bills, amendment of Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. 

D. (5) $1,050; (6) $10; (7) $1,060; (8) 
$3,384.87; (9) $4,444.87; (13) yes. 

E. (7) $20.22; (9) $20.22; (10) $234.87; 
(11) $255.09; (15) $1,070.22. 

A. James B. Madaris, 220 South Alfred 
Street, Alexandria, Va., general chairman, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo.; labor 

tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) House and Senate bills 7789 and 
3295, both having to do with amending the 
Railway Labor Act. 
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D. (5) $646.90; (7) $646.90. 

A. Mrs. Margie Sornson Malmberg, Hotel 
Congressional, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Interested throughout session. 

C. (2) H. R. 874, library demonstration 
bill (defeated); identical bills, H. R. 1411 
and H. R. 6059; S. 180 is also identical to H. R. 
874; was interested in H. R. 6000 as it affected 
librarians; postal bills, H. R. 2945 and S. 
1130, as they affect libraries. A 

C. (3) (a) ALA Washington Newsletter; 
(b) three copies of roughly 500; two sets of 
letters to Federal Relations Committee; re- 
lease on Role of Library in Civil Defense for 
Armed Services Committee. 

E. (2) $1,482; (4) $85.10; (5) $61.89; (7) 
$429.43; (9) $2,058.42; (10) $6,706.11; (11) 
$8,764.53. 

A. Carter Manasco, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; public relations and legisla- 
tive representative. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association for controlled busi- 
ness publications. 

C. (1) Interest to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting controlled 
business publications. 

B. (5) $600; (7) $600; (8) $7,200; (9) 
$7,800. 

E. (6) $10.55; (7) $171.49; (9) $181.94; (10) 
$373.27; (11) $551.21. 

A. Carter Manasco, 3611 Greenway Place, 
Alexandria, Va.; public relations and legisla- 
tive representative. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion for bituminous coal industry. 

C. (1) Interest to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. 

D. (5) $2,600; (7) $2,600; (8) $7,800; (9) 
$10,400. 

E. (6) $10.55; (7) $171.49; 
(10) $373.27; (11) $555.21. 

A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; women’s 
civic organization. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
1819 Broadway, New York; N. Y. 

C. (1) Not employed for any particular pe- 
riod. 

C. (2) Not employed specifically to sup- 
port or oppose any legislation, but for the 

of securing information to be trans- 
mitted to headquarters for the preparation 
of educational and other material. 

D. (5) $1,305; (7) $1,305; (9) $1,305; (13) 
no. 

E. (8) $78.30; (9) $78.30; 
(11) $258.57; (15) 878.30. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.: legislative representative. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation construed 
to be directly or indirectly beneficial or det- 
rimental to the United Mine Workers of 
America and its members; (b) H. R. 3023, 
H. R. 7599, H. R. 3342, H. R. 7996, H. R. 7748, 
H. R. 7749, H. R. 2893, H. R. 3095, H. R. 7786, 
H. R. 6000, S. 1031, S. 3178, S. 2311, S. 3236, 
S. 1068. 

D. (5) $3,052; (7) $3,052; (8) $9,138; (9) 
$12,190; (13) no. 

A. Baird H. Markham, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; executive of na- 
tional trade association. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. T.; national 
trade association. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

D. (8) $6,677.70; (9) $6,677.70. 
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E. (10) $1,719.37; (11) $1,719.37. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 43 Sierra Street, 
Reno, Nev.; chairman, Nevada Railroad As- 
sociation, 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev.; Southern Pacific Co., 43 
Sierra Street, Reno, Nev. 

C. (1) Continuing. 3 

C. (2) All Senate and House bills and reso- 
lutions affecting the interests of Nevada 
railroads: (a) railroad union-shop bill; ex- 
cess-profits tax bill; and any other bills af- 
fecting Nevada railroads; (b) S. 3295, H. R. 
7789, H. R. 9827, and any other bills affecting 
Nevada railroads. 

D. (5) $420; (6) $507.24; (7) $927.24; (8) 
$2,520.76; (9) $3,448» (13) yes; (14) $1,429.24, 
Southern Pacific Co.; $1,009.33, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.; $1,009.33, Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 

E. (2) $420; (6) $25.18; (7) $482.06; (9) 
$927.24; (10) $2,520.76; (11) $3,448; (15) 
8927.24. 

A. Donald J. Marran, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. V.; employee of law firm and en- 
gaged in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; en- 
gaged in the general practice of law and 
general counsel of the American Tobacco Co., 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue until tax legislation is passed 
extending the 85 percent dividends received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. 

C. (2) See (1) above. The proposed legis- 
lation was contained in section 120 of H. R. 
6712 which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, second session, Eightieth Con- 


gress. 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

D. Affiant, as employee of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & Brophy, general 
counsel of the American Tobacco Co., is paid 
a regular monthly salary for services ren- 
dered to the law firm, which services include 
such services as may be required from time 
to time on behalf of the interests of the 
American Tobacco Co. in connection with 
the proposed legislative interests described 
in paragraph C of this report. 

E. (10) $38.50; (11) $38.50; (15) $38.50. 

A. Donald J. Marran, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; employee of law firm and en- 
gaged in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; en- 
gaged in the general practice of law and 
receive an annual retainer from Chile Ex- 
ploration Co. for professional services. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue until tax legislation is passed 
amending section-116 (a) and section 1621 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, pertaining to 
United States citizens earning income from 
sources outside the United States and with- 
holding required on such income. 

C. (2) See (1) above. 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

D. Afflant, as employee of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & Brophy, is paid a 
regular monthly salary for services rendered 
to the law firm, which services include such 
services as may be required from time to time 
on behalf of the interests of Chile Explora- 
tion Co. in connection with the proposed 
legislative interests described in paragraph C 
of this report. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 1302 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; general man- 
ager of trade association. 

B. The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., 1302 Eightenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association of 
independent tire dealers, 
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C. (1) Such legislative interests as I have 
are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) I have a general legislative interest 
in statutes or bills which affect the interests 
of the independent tire dealers. During the 
fourth quarter of 1950 I was interested on 
behalf of the association in the smaller de- 
fense plants bill (S. 3978 and H. R. 9243) and 
the antimerger bill (H. R. 2734). At present 
I have no specific legislative interest. 

C. (3) The association of which I am 
general manager neither issues nor causes 
to be issued any publication solely in con- 
nection with legislative interests. The asso- 
ciation does publish a weekly printed Dealer 
News averaging about eight small-size pages 
per issue as a part of its regular membership 
service. The Dealer News discusses subjects 
of all kinds of interest to members, and in 
that connection occasionally mentions a 
statute or bill of Congress of particular con- 
cern to independent tire dealers and also in 
even fewer instances may suggest that mem- 
bers take a position on the matter with their 
legislative representatives. While it is the 
association which issues the Dealer News, I 
as general manager have partial responsi- 
bility for its publication and in some in- 
stances write or edit the articles appearing 
therein. Approximately 1,700 copies of each 
issue of the Dealer News are printed each 
week by McArdle Printing Co., 2201 M Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $46; (7) $46; (8) $141.20; (9) 
$187.20; (13) no. Explanation of item 5 of 
paragraph D and item 8 of paragraph E: As 
general manager of the National Association 
of Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., I receive 
an annual salary paid in semimonthly in- 
stallments, together with actual expenses 
incurred in the performance of my duties. 
I have all the duties customarily assigned to 
a general manager of a trade association, and 
I have not been employed especially to per- 
form any duties in connection with legisla- 
tive interests nor are any such duties speci- 
fied as a part of my regular functions. Con- 
sequently any such activities are extremely 
minor and only incidental to my other func- 
tions. I have estimated that at most not 
more than 1½ percent of my time during 
the fourth quarter of 1950 was utilized in 
connection with legislative interests no mat- 
ter how broadly that term may be construed. 
Therefore I have shown $45, which represents 
1% percent of my salary during the fourth 
quarter of 1950, as having been received for 
such activities. In addition, during that 
period I expended $1 for taxi fares in con- 
nection with such activities, for which I was 
reimbursed by the association. The figure 
$46 shown in item 5 of paragraph D repre- 
sents the total of these two figures. The 
figure $1 shown in item 8 of paragraph E 
represents the amount expended for taxi 
fares. 

E. (8) $1; (9) $1; (10) $10.20; (11) $11.20; 
(15) all. 

A. R. B. Marston, director, Legislative-Fed- 
eral Relations Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty-first 
Congress relating to public education. Pri- 
mary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 
7160, H. R. 1551. 

C. (3) As head of the Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division, I approved issuance of 
published materials for the fourth calendar 
quarter as noted under C (3) in the report 
of the Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, filed December 31, 1950. 

D. (5) $1,826.02 (full salary for calendar 
quarter, $2,282.52; estimated for legislative 
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service, 80 percent, or $1,826.02); (7) $1,- 
826.02; (8) $4,715.14; (9) $6,541.16. 

E. (7) $144.91; (9) $144.91; (10) $413.16; 
(11) $558.07. 

A. Guy Martin and Robert A. Saltzstein, 
attorneys at law, 910 Ring Biilding, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Emergency Committee of Small and 
Medium-Size Magazine Publishers, 400 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) January 2, 1951. 

C. (2) Interested in postal-rate legislation, 
particularly H. R. 2945 and S. 1103. 

C. (3) Client circulated letters to list of 
magazine prblishers. (See Emergency Com- 
mittee report.). No other publications, 

D. (8) 65,000; (9) $5,000; (13) legal fees 
(see 9). 

2. (5) $3.75; (6) $42.82; (7) $52.06; (9) 
$98.63; (10) $1,120.23; (11) $1,218.86; (15) 
$98.63. 

A. Robert F. Martin, executive secretary, 
Vitrified China Association, Inc., 312 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D, C.; trade 
association. 

C. Same as reported first quarter, 1950. 

A. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc.? 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Dairy legislation. 

C. (3) House organ, Market News. 

D. (1) $115,716.95; (7) $115,716.95; (13) 
no. 
be (c) $3; (7) $18.80; (9) $16.80; (11) 

80. 


A. Mrs. Etsu M. Masaoka, 300 Fifth Street 
NE., Warhington, D. C. Nature of business: 
promoting welfare of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States (legislation is 
a part of this activity). 

B. Japanese American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 406 Beason 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) At least for duration this session 
(Ist sess., 82d Cong.) 

C. (2) To promote the welfare of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States 
(legislation is a part of this activity); (a) 
to provide the privilege of becoming a nat- 
uralized citizen of the United States to all 
immigrants having a legal right to perma- 
nent residence, to make immigration quotas 
available to Asian and Pacific peoples, and 
for other purposes. Other legislation affect- 
ing persons of Japanese ancestry; (b) H. R. 
199, H. R. 403, H. R. 1015, and H. R. 1090; 
other identical bills to above; other bills not 
yet introduced. 

D. (5) $300; (7) $300; (9) $300. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 300 Fifth Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: pro- 
moting welfare of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry in the United States (legislation is a 
part of this activity). 

B. Japanese-American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 406 Beason 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) At least for duration of this session 
(ist sess., 82d Cong.) 

C. (2) To promote the welfare of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in the United States 
(legislation is a part of this activity); (a) 
to provide the privilege of becoming a nat- 
uralized citizen of the United States to all 
immigrants having a legal right to perma- 
nent residence. To provide the privilege of 
becoming a naturalized citizen of the United 
States to all immigrants having a legal right 
to permanent residence, to make immigra- 
tion quotas available to Asian and Pacific 
peoples, and for other purposes. Other leg- 
islation affecting persons of Japanese an- 
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Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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cestry; (b) H. R. 199, H. R. 403, H. R. 1015, 
and H. R. 1090; other identical bills to above; 
other bills not yet introduced. 

A. Will Maslow, 15 East Eighty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. F., general counsel, 
American Jewish Congress. 

B. American Jewish Congress, Inc., 15 East 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York, N. V.; rell- 
gious, charitable, educational corporation. 

©. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) To oppose anti-Semitism and 
racism in all its forms and to defend civil 
rights incident thereto; no specific activities 
for this quarter. 

D. (5) $112.50; (7) $112.50; (8) $337.50; 
(9) $459; (13) no. 

E. (10) $30; (11) $30. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; member, 
national legislative committee, American 
Federation of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; federation of trades and labor unions, 

C. (1) Indefinitely, 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of working people. 

D. (5) $2,296. 

E. (8) $136. 

A. P. H. Mathews, assistant to vice presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legisiative interest is continuing. 

C. (2) Generally to support all legislation 
which the railroads believe to be in their 
interest and in the interest of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy and to oppose 
all legislation which they believe to be con- 
trary to such interest. Bills opposed: H. R. 
7789, S. 3295, amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act; H. R. 378, S. 238, operating-rules 
bill; H. R. 9827, certain provisions of the 
Excess-Profits Tax Act of 1950. Bills sup- 
ported: H. R. 2945, postal rate increase; H. R. 
9840, to repeal excise tax on furlough tickets; 
H. R. 9827, certain provisions. 

C. (3) See report of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

D. (5) $5,571.55; (7) $4,571.55; (8) $13,- 
454.10; (9) $18,025.65. 

E. (7) $571.56; (9) $571.56; (10) $1,454.13; 
(11) $2,025.69; (15) $571.56. 

A. Mrs. Edson R. Mattice, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. Home, 311 North Ox- 
ford, Arlington, Va. 

B. American Parents Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) National school health services bill, 
H. R. 3942; public-school construction bill, 
H. R. 5718; national child research bill, S. 
904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid for education; 
local public health units, H. R. 5865; social- 
security revisions, H. R. 6000; physically 
handicapped children’s education bill, S. 
3102, H. R. 7896; school-lunch appropriation; 
Children's Bureau's appropriation. 

C. (3) Washington Report on Legislation 
Affecting Children, 500 mimeographed 
monthly by Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergen- 
field, N. J. 

D. (5) $338.06; (7) $338.06; 
(9) $492.50. 

A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; administrative 
(Washington office). 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.; scien- 
tific medicine. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and 
medicine. 

O. (3) (a) Informational Bulletins; (b) 
6,500 copies; (c) weekly; (d) Washington 
Office, AMA. 

D. (5) $2,819.42; (7) $2,819.42; (8) $5,- 
675.86; (9) $8,495.28; (13) no, 


(8) $154.44; 
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E. (7) 6319.42: (9) $319.42; (10) 653.30: 
(11) $372.72; (15) 8319.42. 

A. Elmer E. Meadley.* 

B. Marion County Residential Builders, 
Inc., 905 Inland Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation af- 
fecting the construction of housing. 

D. (13) No, 

A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a corporation promoting and dissemi- 
nating medical and surgical knowledge. 

C. (1) Society's interest is continuous in 
pecans affecting the public health. 

k terested in legislation pertainin 
to the practice of medicine and all related 
services and that affecting the public health, 
including extension of social security into 
the field of the practice of medicine. 

C. (3) (a) Medical Annals of the District 
of Columbia; (b) 2,000 per month; (c) 
monthly, second or third week of each 
month; (d) The Waverly Press, 

D. (1) $725; (7) $725; (8) $20,350; (9) 
$21,075; (13) no. 

E. (8) $725; (9) $725; (10 350; 
821.075. ed n 

A. Medical Society ot the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., a corporation promoting and dissemi- 
nating medical and surgical knowledge. 

C. (1) Society’s interest is continuous in 
Sar aT Sig etre the public health. 

> terested in legislation pertaining 
to the practice of medicine and all related 


the field of the practice of medicine. 

C. (3) (a) Medical Annals of the District 
of Columbia; (b) 2,000 per month; (c) 
monthly, second or third week of each 
month; (d) the Waverly Press. 

D. (1) $6,375; (7) $6,375; (8) $21,075; (9) 
$27,450; (13) no. 

E. (8) $6,375; (9) $6,375; (10) $21,075; 
(11) $27,450. 

A. E. A. Meeks, secretary-representative, 
National League of District Postmasters, 1110 
F Street NW., Washington D. O.; service or- 
ganization for post masters. 

B. National League of District Postmas- 
ters, 1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
service organization for postmasters. 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects the 
interests of postmasters. 

C. (3) The Postmasters’ Advocate, month- 
ly magazine; (b) 20,000 and up; (c) 15th of 
each month; (d) Fleet-McGinley, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

D. (5) 61,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no, 

A. Lucien H. Mercier, Esq., lawyer, 402 
Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, 
D. C. (Final report.) 

B. Am not being compensated by anyone. 
I am the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Philippine-American Com- 
mittee, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which committee will file a 
quarterly report direct through its secretary, 

C. (1) Until end of session just expired. 

C. (2) Am interested in the passage by 
Congress of legislation to amend further the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of April 30, 
1946, as amended. The bills now pending, 
which are identical, are S. 3220 and H. R. 
7600. 

C. (3) I have not issued or caused to be 
issued any publications pertaining to this 
legislation. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $3.06; (9) $3.06; (10) $596.79; (11) 
$600.85. 

A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla., attorney at law. 


* Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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Also counsel and executive secretary, Florida 
Railroad Association. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla., an as- 
sociation composed of Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Southern 
Railway System, and Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Co. 

C. (1) Indefinite. My legislative work be- 
fore the Congress is only intermittent and 
infrequent. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association set 
forth above under B. (a) At the present time 
I have no interest in any specific legislation, 

D. (1) $2,512.50; (7) $2,512.50; (8) $7,587.50; 
(9) $10,049; (18) yes; (14) $4,243.35, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilmington, N. C.; 
$3,632.32, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; $1,299.47, Florida East Coast 
Railway Co., St. Augustine, Fla.; $548.99, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; total, $9,624.13. 

E. (10) $291.17; (11) $291.17; (15) $291.17. 

A. Ross A. Messer, legislative representa- 
tive, National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
post office box 1611, Washington, P. C. 
(Room 512 Victor Building, 724 Ninth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C.) (Formerly National 
Association of Post Office Maintenance Em- 
ployees, name changed by national conven- 
tion, August 21, through 24, 1950.) 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
post office box 1611, Washington, D. C. 
(Room 512 Victor Building, 724 Ninth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.) Represents em- 
ployees (maintenance) of the Post Office De- 
partment and General Services Admnistra- 
tion before Congress and the respective De- 

ments. 

O. (1) My present term expires on August 
25, 1952 (elected for a 2-year period). 

C. (2) All beneficial legislation affecting 
post-office custodial employees and custodial 
employees of General Services Administra- 
tion. 

C. (3) (a) The Post Office and General 
Services Maintenance News, a booklet of 8, 
12, or 16 pages, issued monthly carrying 
writeups on legislation and other items of 
interest to the membership, as well as write- 
ups from our locals throughout the country; 
(b) 9,000 per month; (c) 5th to 10th of each 
month; (d) The Progressive Printing Co., 
H Street NE., Washington, D. C. This office 
also mails out each month that Congress is 
in session approximately 4,000 special news 
bulletins, one page, legal size, mimeographed 
in this office, to keep the membership in- 
formed as to legislative activities or other 
matters of interest to the membership. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $1,000; (9) 
$1,500; (13) no. 

E. (2) $100; (4) $244.36; (5) $414.66; (6) 
$94.99; (7) $65; (8) $28.19; (9) $947.20; (10) 
$3,631.59; (11) $4,578.79; (15) $947.20. 

A. Michigan Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1516 Olds Tower Building, Lansing, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Until objective herein- 
after set forth is accomplished. 

C. (2) Legislation designed to have all 
business corporations taxed in the same 
manner and on the same basis, such as the 
Mason bill (H. R. 5064). 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

D. (2) $1,352; (7) $1,852; (8) $2,363; (9) 
$3,715; (13) no. 

E. (2) $179; (4) $16.25; (5) $6.42; (6) 
$44.25; (7) $188.81; (8) $20; (9) $455.14; (10) 
$2,273.73; (11) $2,728.87. 
| A. P. Harvey Middleton, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III.; president of Railway 
Business Association, a national organiza- 
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tion of manufacturers and other concerns 
engaged in furnishing the railways with ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies. 

B. No money was received or expended by 
me for legislative activities in the quarter 
ended December 30, 1950. 

A. Mr. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Listed below are bills in which the 
Chamber has legislative interests; H. R. 9763, 
rent controls; H. R. 9798, civil defense; H. R. 
8902, war damage controls; H. R. 8059, un- 
employment compensation; H. R. 9827, ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

D. (5) $1,281.25; (7) $1,281.25; (8) $3,654.- 
75; (9) $4,936. 

E. (6) $30.72; (7) $31.30; (9) $62.02; (10) 
$741.91; (11) $803.93. 

A. Harold M. Miles, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; special representative, 
Southern Pacific Co. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the steam 
railroads. 

C. (3) No activities of this nature. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1001 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.;: 
trade association of milk dealers. 

C. (1) Such legislative interests as the 
foundation has are expected to continue in- 
definitely. 

C. (2) The foundation has a general legis- 
lative interest in statutes or bills which af- 
fect the interest of milk dealers. It has no 
specific legislative interest at present. 

C. (3) The foundation issues no publica- 
tions solely in connection with legislative in- 
terests. It issues a biweekly mimeographed 
News Letter averaging about 4 to 5 pages per 
issue as a part of its regular membership 
services. The News Letter discusses subjects 
of all kinds of interest to members, and on 
extremely rare occasions mentions an act or 
bill of Congress of particular concern to milk 
dealers with the suggestion that members 
take a position on the matter with their 
legislative representatives. Approximately 
1,500 copies of each issue are mimeographed 
by J. A. Want Organization, Inc., 122 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

D. (1) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,670.73; (9) 
$6,170.73; (13) no. 

E. (3) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (10) $4,670.73; 
(11) $6,170.73. 

A. Charles C. Miller, public relations 
director, the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., suite 210 Marsh Building, 1832 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests stated in sec- 
ond quarterly report terminated with quarter 
ended June 30, 1950. 

D. (8) $8,745.20; (9) $3,745.20. 

E. (10) $3,745.20; (11) $3,745.20. 

A. Justin Miller, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C.; a 
n: tional trade association. 

C. (1) General statement: Registrant is 
interested in any legislation—local, State, 
Federal, or international—which affects the 
broadcasting industry. Legislative interests 
will continue for an indefinite period. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television industry, and during the last 
quarter particularly in S. 1973 (McFarland 
bill) and H. R. 4241; H. R. 6949 (Sadowski 
bill); H. R. 7310 (Sheppard bill); H. R. 9827 
(excess - profits tax); H. R. 9788 (Federal civil 
defense). 
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D. Neither the registrant nor the associa- 
tion of which he is president directly or in- 
directly solicits, collects, or receives any 
money or other thing of value to aid—nor is 
it the principal duty of registrant or said 
association to aid—in the accomplishment 
of the passage or defeat of any legislation by 
the Congress of the United States, or to in- 
fluence directly or indirectly the passage or 
defeat of any legislation by the Congress of 
the United States. Any activities of regis- 
trant relating to the passage or defeat of any 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States are purely incidental to his duties as 
president of the National Association of 
broadcasters. 

Registrant is of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 is 
not applicable to him or said association. 
However, he registers in order that he may 
be free to consider and discuss legislation 
without question being raised by any person 
as to the propriety of his doing so. 

In view of the foregoing explanation, no 
further answer is made to D and E. 

During the past quarter, registrant has re- 
ceived the sum of $12,500.04 in salary as 
president of said association, and the sum of 
$686.57 for business expenses in connection 
with his numerous activities as president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Washington representative. 

B. Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, 
Tex.; the Dallas Chamber of Commerce main- 
tains a Washington representative to assist 
its members in their business relations with 
manifold Federal agencies, to report on eco- 
nomic and political trends, and to promote 
the growth of Dallas and Texas through per- 
sonal and industrial contacts. Legislative 
interests are minor and incidental. 

C. (1) At will of employer. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting Dallas 
and Texas, such as appropriations and rev- 
enue bills. 

C. (3) Monthly article in Dallas magazine, 
regular publication of Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. (4) Receipts and expenditures listed 
herewith include all salary and business ex- 
penses, only a small portion of which would 
come within the purview of the act. 

D. (5) $2,200; (7) $2,200; (8) $4,500; (9). 
$6,700; (13) no. 

E. (5) $36.37; (6) $14.50; (7) $998.21; 
$28.34; (9) $1,077.42; (10) $2,250; 
$3,327.42; (15) $1,077.42. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; public relations. 

B. Mr. William J. Goodwin, Roslyn, N. Y. 

C. (1) No definite term of employment. 

C. (2) Affiant represents employer on de- 
partmental matters only, and has no legis- 
lative interests of any kind. 

D. (8) $500; (9) $500; (13) no. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; executive vice president. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. The Intracoastal 
Canal Association is a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
association of public-spirited citizens of 
Louisiana and Texas who for 45 years have 
fostered the development of the Gulf coast 
through water transportation. 

C. (1) At will of employer. 

C. (2) River and harbor authorizations 
and appropriations. 

O. (3) None. j 

C. (4) Receipts and expenditures listed 
herewith include all salary and business ex- 
penses, only a small portion of which would 
— Pren the purview of the act. 

. 1,500; (7) $1,500; (8 „500; 
$6,000; (13) no. S d (2) 

E. (5) $50.84; (6) $59.58; (7) $561.96; (8) 
$24.20; (9) $696.58; (10) $1,431.78; (11) $2,- 
128.36; (15) $696.58. 


(8) 
(11) 
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A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; public relations. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex.; 
and New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) At will of employer. 

C. (2) Tax legislation. 

C. (4) Receipts and expenditures listed 
herewith include all salary and business ex- 
penses, only a small portion of which would 
come within the purview of the act. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,C00; (13) no. $ 

E. (5) $675; (6) $74.22; (7) $118.49; (8) 
$48; (9) $915.71; (10) 3,171.33; (11) $4,087.04; 
(15) $915.71. 

A. Millers’ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III.; the na- 
tional trade association of the wheat flour 
milling industry of the United States. 

C. (1) See individual report of Herman 
Fakler of Millers’ National Federation, 847 
National Press Building, Washington, P. C. 

E. (7) 80 cents; (9) 80 cents; (10) $851.25; 
(11) 8352.05. 

A. Charles J. Milton, 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) No definite period. 

C. (2) General legislative matters to do 
with insurance companies. 

C. (3) No publications. 

A. Mississippi Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 301-303 Millsaps Building, Post Office 
Box 1329, Jackson, Miss.; association repre- 
sents the interests of its members to ascer- 
tain pending legislation affecting them to 
obtain beneficial legislation. 

C. (1) Until objectives are reached. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to Government 
economy, Government regulations of busi- 
nesses, labor and taxation such as Mason 
pill, H. R. 5084, amendment to Senator Wil- 
liams S. 3905, Congressman Davis H. R. 7343. 

C. (3) No publications published. Dis- 
tributed the following: 1,000 copies of The 
Fight for Tax Equality, a pamphlet on the 
summary of what has been done and the 
present situation in the fight for tax justice; 
750 copies of How Cooperatives Escape In- 
come Tax, a condensed statement about the 
Federal income tax excmption of coopera- 
tive corporations, its effect and the remedy. 
(These publications received as gifts.) 

D. (1) $910; (3) $10; (7) $920; (8) $5,305; 
(9) $6,225; (13) no. 

E. (1) 862; (2) $468.61; (3) $1,200; (4) 
$122.74; (5) $120; (6) $70.01; (7) $22.35; (8) 
$19.25; (9) $2,084.96; (10) $3,252.13; (11) 
$5,337.09. 

A. Missouri Valley Chapter Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses** 508 Security 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.; Albert F. Versen, re- 
porting as secretary; voluntary nonprofit as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Don’t know. Depends upon type of 
legislation. 

C. (2) In re: H. R. 9141. 

D. (1) $5.07; (7) $5.07; (8) $38.13; (9) 
$43.20. 

E. (6) $5.07; (9) $5.07; (10) $38.18; (11) 
$43.20. 

A. F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colo.; executive secretary. 

B. American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $10,000; (9) 
$13,000. 

E. (10) $1,583.65; (11) $1,583.65. 

A. Joseph Molnar, 225 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) H. R. 3593. 

A. William W. Mooney, 406 Bernice Build- 
ing, Tacoma, Wash.; field representative for 
the Townsend Plan, Inc., in States of Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950, 
Filed with the Clerk only. 
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B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Depends on action by Congress. 

C. (2) Townsend plan bills H. R. 2135 in 
House and S. 2187 in Senate. 

C. (3) Send items and notices to Town- 
send National Weekly, George B. Fritz edi- 
tor; Dr. F. E. Townsend, publisher. Printed 
at 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (5) $940.04; (7) $940.04; (8) $3,723.84; 
(9) $4,663.88; (13) no, 

E. (3) $17; (7) $303.86; (9) $320.86; (10) 
$1,080.06; (11) $1,400.42. 

A. Morgan & Calhoun, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorneys at law. 

B. Arnold Haskell, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
M. H. Sherman Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Terminated. 

C. (2) H. R. 8920. 

D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (9) $750; (13) no. 

A. Morgan & Calhoun, 412 Washington 
Sloan Washington, D. C.; attorneys-at- 
aw. 

B. National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, 11 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N Y; 

C. (1) Terminated. 

C. (2) H. R. 8920. 

D. (5) $590; (7) $500; (9) $500; (13) no. 

A. Morgan & Calhoun, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyers. 

B. Pacific Lighting Corp. 

C. (1) Terminated. Final settlement will 
be reported for 1951. 

C. (2) Excess-profits taxation. 

D. (5) $7,500; (7) $7,500; 
(13) no. 

A. George W. Morgan, 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; lawyer and executive. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Stret, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) The duration of registrant's employ- 
ment is indefinite. 

C. (2) The registrant is employed as presi- 
dent of the above-named employer and is not 
employed to support or oppose any specific 
legislation. During the period for which 
this report is filed, the registrant did not 
support, advocate, or oppose any specific 
legislation. 

C. (3) Copy of the only issue of any publi- 
cation in which the registrant caused any 
article or editorial to be published during 
the quarter for which this report is filed is 
annexed hereto ® and made a part hereof. 

D. During the quarter for which this report 
is made, the registrant received and is to 
receive only his salary and expenses. The 
portion of registrant's salary that may have 
been applicable to activities in furtherance 
of any object necessitating registration 
under Public Law 601 is estimated to be less 
than $1,250. The portion of the registrant’s 
expenses that may have been applicable to 
activities in furtherance of any such object 
is estimated to be less than $34.50. 

A. Gerald D. Morgan and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the firm of Morgan & 
Calhoun, attorneys-at-law, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aluminum Research Institute, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Terminated. 

O. (2) H. R. 5327, to extend to June 30, 
1950, the suspension of duties and import 
taxes on metal scrap. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; 
(13) no. 

E. (6) $8.06; (9) $8.06; (10) $24.45; (11) 
$32.31; (15) $32.51. 

A. Gerald D. Morgan and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the firm of Morgan and 
Calhoun, attorneys at law, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Avon Products, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Beauty Counselors, 
Inc., 17108 Mack Avenue, Grosse Pointe, 


(9) 87.500; 
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Mich.; Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass.; 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., Westfield, 
Mass.; C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, N. L. 

C. (1) Terminated. 

C. (2) Legislation providing for extend- 
ing social security coverage to all persons 
gainfully employed, and in connection there- 
with to advocate and support coverage of 
the self-employed persons who market a com- 
pany's products as self-employed persons. 
H. R. 6000. 

D. (5) $9,800; (7) $9,800; (8) $8,200; (9) 
$18,000; (13) no. 

A. Gerald D. Morgan and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the firm of Morgan & 
Calhoun, attorneys at law, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Firm retained as Washington coun- 


sel for ull legal matters affecting NTEA, in- 


cluding legal aspects of various legislative 
proposals relating to taxation of cooperatives 
and other corporations enjoying tax exemp- 
tions or special privileges. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

A. Gerald D. Morgan and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, a law partnership, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association; Cali- 
fornia Manufacturers Association; Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Los An- 
geles. 

C. (1) Terminated. Final payment of 
$2,415 received here January 2, 1951. 

C. (2) Social Security Act amendments of 
1949—H. R. 6000. ° 

D. (5) $2,415; (7) $2,415; (8) 8,000; (9) 
$10,415; (13) no. : 

A. Fred W. Morrell, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative of American Peper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. I.; unincorporated nonprofit trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during employment. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are legislation 
affecting the paper and pulp industry in any 
of its properties, operations, or practices. 

D. (5) $225; (6) $50; (7) $275; (8) $350; 
(9) 8625. 

E. (6) $50; (9) $50; (10) $125; (11) $175; 
(15) $50. 

A. The Morris Plan Corp. of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; bank holding 
company. 

C. (1) Until final determination of S. 2318 
and H. R. 5744 of the Eighty-first Congress 
or similar legislation. 

C. (2) (a) Bank holding company bill; 
(b) S. 2318 and H. R. 5744. 

D. (13) No. 

E. 10) $11,684.06; (11) $11,684.06. 

A. Giles Morrow, executive secretary and 
general counsel, Freight Forwarders Institute, 
1220 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute; trans- 
portation trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 2118 and H. R. 5967, freight for- 
warder bills. 

D. (5) 83,750; (6) $1,391.85; (7) $5,141.85; 
(8) $11,455.68; (9) $16,597.53. 

E. (5) 823.93; (6) $7.94; (7) $69.59; (9) 
$101.46; (10) $1,029.10; (11) $1,130.56; (15) 
$101.46. ‘ r 

A. Harold G. Mosier, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington, D. C. repre- 
sentative of employer. 

B. The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; aircraft manufacturing. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation in the aircraft field with 
specific reference to the following as current 
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examples: S. 65, S. 223, S. 426, S. 527, S. 
1528, S. 1944, S. 2301, S. 2437, S. 2862, Senate 
Resolution 50, H. R. 73, H. R. 448, H. R. 1437, 
H. R. 4446, H. R. 6827, H. R. 7724, H. R. 7786, 
H. R. 7797, House Resolution 331. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000; (13) yes, employer, salary. 

E. (6) $113.40; (7) $873.49; (8) $10.10; (9) 
$996.99; (10) $2,948.59; (11) $3,945.58; (15) 
$996.99. 

A. William J. Mougey, 200 Hill Building, 
Washington, D. C., manager, Washington of- 
fice, General Motors Corp. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; manufacturer of 
automotive and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. - 

C. (2) See quarterly report sworn to Jan- 
uary 10, 1950. 

A. Howard E. Munro, Post Office Box 7, 
Gatun, C. Z. 


B. The Canal Zone Central Labor Union. 


and Metal Trades Council, Post Office Box 
471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

C. Legislative work terminated August 26, 
1950. 

D. (8) $5,426.22; (9) $5,426.22. 

E. (10) $5,426.22; (11) 85,426.22. 

A. Mr. Walter J. Munro. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; railroad labor union. 

D. No money received or expended in con- 
nection with legislation. 

A. D. P. Murphy, 1408 Enquirer Building, 
617 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers. 

C. (1) This is to advise that I did not per- 
form any lobbying in accordance with the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act during 
the fourth quarter, 1950. 

In the event that I am assigned to perform 
these duties during the coming year, I will 
be glad to advise you and fill out the neces- 
sary forms. 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 Thirteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington 
representative of National Chiropractic In- 
surance Co., Inc., Webster City, Iowa. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa; insures chiropractors 
against malpractice suits; activities also 
benefit the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., but no salary or other compensa- 
tion is paid by that organization for such 
activities. 
| C. (1) Permanent. 

C. (2) Insurance coverage of employer is 
restricted to chiropractors. Legislative in- 
terest of employer is to promote the welfare 
of its policyholders and prevent discrimina- 
tion against the chiropractic profession; 
House Joint Resolution 422, H. R. 1512, S, 
2025. 

D. (5) $300; (7) $300; (8) $900; (9) $1,200. 

E. (8) $300; (9) $300; (10) $900; (11) 
$1,200. 

A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. Y., general counsel, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Cos. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. Testified before House 
Ways and Means Committee and before Sen- 
ate Finance Committee with respect to ex- 
cess-profits-tax legislation (Public Law 909, 
H. R. 9827). Testified before Senate Finance 
Committee on reactivation of War Damage 
Corporation (H. R. 9802). 

C. (3) Registrant has issued no publica- 
tions in connection with legislative interests. 

D. (5) $75; (7) $75; (8) #225; (9) $300; 
(13) no. 
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A. F. Weaver Myers, together with the firm 
of Hamel, Park & Saunders, 1000 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C., lawyers; Ger- 
ald D. Morgan, together with the firm of 
Morgan & Calhoun, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C., lawyers. 

B. Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston, Tex.; transmission and sale of nat- 
ural gas. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Excess-profits-tax legislation, no 
specific bill pending. 

C. (3) No publication involved. 

C. (4) Reasonable compensation to be de- 
termined with respect to the services per- 
formed, the difficulties encountered, and the 
results accomplished, such compensation to 
be payable by means of a retainer of $10,000 
a month for not more than 5 months, and 
the aggregate amount of the compensation 
to be finally determined and settled at the 
conclusion of the services. Out-of-pocket 
disbursements will be reimbursed. These 
expenses will consist of telephone, telegraph, 
travel, and other such expenses. It is not 
anticipated that they will exceed $1,000. 

D. (5) $20,000; (7) $20,000; (9) $20,000. 

E. (6) $180.70; (7) $68.91; (8) $39.70; (9) 
$289.31; (11) $289.31. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1424 K Street NW, Washington, 
D. C., trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

C. (3) The only publications utilized are 
letters to members which are issued as the 
occasion arises. 

D. (1) $1,308.12; (7) $1,303.12; (8) $5,835.- 
68; (9) $7,138.80. 

E. (2) $1,050; (4) $55; (5) $174.07; (7) 
$24.05; (9) $1,303.12; (10) $5,835.68 (11) 
$7,128.80. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1025 Vermont Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Nature of business: chiefly engaged in 
the dissemination of economic and political 
information which member groups trans- 
late into action at grass roots, when and if 
they desire. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) N. A. B. is generally interested in 
laws affecting businessmen particularly with 
relation to taxation, labor, Government regu- 
lation of business, social security and tax 
privileged corporations in business. Spe- 
cifically, H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, the general 
revenue bill of 1951, the renegotiations tax 
bill that is about to be written, other tax 
legislation. 

O. (3) Washington Report (published by 
National Associated Businessmen) tempo- 
rarily discontinued. 

D. (6) $2,965.62; (7) $2,965.62; (8) $30,- 
438.56; (9) $33,404.18; (13) Yes; (14) Name 
and address of contributor (period from Jan- 
uary 1, through December 31, 1950): North 
Dakota Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 114% 
Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak.; Pennsylvania As- 
sociated Businessmen, Inc., 112 Market 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa.; Nebraska Tax Equal- 
ity Committee, Inc., 714 Stuart Building, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Wisconsin Associated Business- 
men, Inc., 231 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; New York Associated Business- 
men, Inc., Sherburne, N. Y.; Minnesota Asso- 
ciated Businessmen, Inc., 520 Endicott Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn.; Colorado Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., Symes Building, Denver, 
Colo.; Illinois Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II.; Mary- 
land Associated Businessmen, Inc., 1508 Fi- 
delity Building, Baltimore, Md.; Oklahoma 
Associated Businessmen, Inc., 185 Northwest 
Second Street, Oklahoma City, Okla,; Vir- 
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Associated Businessmen, Inc., Travel- 
ers Building, Richmond, Va.; Michigan Asso- 
ciated Businessmen, Inc., 1516 Olds Tower 
Building, Lansing, Mich.; Associated Busi- 
nessmen of Eastern Missouri, Inc., Paul 
Brown Building, St. Louis, Mo.; Iowa Asso- 
ciated Businessmen, Inc., Pcstoffice Box 542, 
Ames, Iowa; Indiana Tax Equality Commit- 
tee, Inc., 310 Board of Trade Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Ohio Associated Business- 
men, Inc., 198 South High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio; New Jersey Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 112 Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Missouri-Kansas Businessmens Associations, 
1210 Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, Col- 
umbia Building, 401 West Main Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mississippi Associated Business- 
men, Inc., 305 Millsape Building, Jackson, 
Miss. 

E. (2) $3,123.33; (4) $156.75; (5) $995.83; 
(6) $205.26; (7) $285.50; (8) $1,286.81; (9) 
$6,053.43; (10) $28,604.89; (11) $34,658.37. 

A. National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, 1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) (a) To confirm and establish title 
in the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries; (b) H. R. 
180, H. R. 8187 and similar bills, 

D. (2) $8,000; (7) $8,000; (8) $38,000; (9) 
$46,000; (13) Yes. 

D (14) $3,000, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La.; $5,000, State of Texas, Austin, 
Tex.; Total, $8,000. 

E. (2) $5,162.06; (5) $997.14; (6) 155.89; 
(7) $1,247.19; (8) $827.81; (9) $8,390.09; (10) 
$29,272.50; (11) $37,662.59. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn.; we are a general trade association 
functioning for the direct selling of distri- 
bution. 

C. (1) Until legislation refered to in (2) 
hereof is d d of. 

C. (2) H. R. 2945, S. 1103, H. R. 6000. 

D. (1) $11,637.50; (7) 611,637.50; (8) $32,- 
850; (9) $44,487.50. 

E. (10) $1,527.89; (11) $1,527.39. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the National Association of 
Electric Companies is a trade association 
whose members are 103 operating electric 
companies. The preamble of its articles of 
association describe the functions to be en- 
gaged in by the association as follows: In 
order to further the interests of the electric 
utility companies that are.members of this 
association and their investors, employees, 
and customers; to maintain the integrity 
and credit of the industry; to present to the 
public the essential facts about the industry 
to the end that there may be a better under- 
standing between the utility companies and 
the public and a better appreciation of utility 
progress, achievements, and problems; to co- 
ordinate regional activities among member 
companies; to furnish member companies 
information, reports, and statements con- 
cerning various phases of electric-utility op- 
erations and developments; to further coop- 
eration with all agencies and organizations 
interested in the supply and purchase of 
electric light and power; to furnish such 
agencies and organizations with informa- 
tion, reports, and statements concerning 
member companies and the electric-utility 
industry; to present the facts to the public 
concerning the public benefits resulting from 
the operation of elctric-utility companies by 
businessmen under governmental regula- 
tions and, generally, to engage in those prac- 
tices ized as being legal and proper 
to further said ends, certain electric-utility 
companies do hereby establish a national as- 
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sociation which shall be adequately qualified 
and empowered to act in every lawful way 
when concert of policy and action would be 
helpful. Thus the association functions for 
the following principal purposes; (1) To 
keep member companies informed of Wash- 
ington developments affecting them as op- 
erating businesses, including information 
and analyses of governmental hearings, or- 
ders, and regulations, both legislative and 
administrative. (2) To keep the public, in- 
cluding employees, consumers, and investors, 
informed concerning the accomplishments 
of the industry, its achievements in serving 
the public, and the plans of this industry for 
the future. (3) To furnish—and aid in fur- 
nishing—technical information to the in- 
struments of Government and to provide a 
readily available contact between Govern- 
ment and the industry. (4) To provide the 
members of the association with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas on 
problems of mutual concern and interest in 
order to better serve the public. (5) To act 
for the member companies in matters of 
common and national concern, 

B. None. 

C. (1) The life of the association is of in- 
definite duration. 

C. (2) (a) One of the purposes of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies as 
set forth in previous registrations and reports 
filed pursuant to title 3 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can develop and exchange ideas and take 
appropriate action on problems of mutual 
concern and interest, including matters in- 
volving legislation. The association, there- 
fore, is generally interested in all develop- 
ments in and of Federal legislation that 
micht affect its members as going electric 
utilities, including, but not limited to, the 
following bills and statutes and amendments 
thereto; (b) H. R. 9920, a bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 9827, a bill to provide revenue by im- 
posing a corporate excess-profits tax, and 
for other purposes; (c) Internal Revenue 
Code, 53 Statute 1; TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); 
Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363); 
Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat.); 
Flood Control Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 887). For 
specific details concerning the policy posi- 
tion of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, see the document entitled 
“Water Resources, Electric Power and Na- 
tional Policy,” prepared in response to an 
invitation of the Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Water Resources Policy, dated 
March 2, 1950, for a complete statement of 
the association’s position on policy ques- 
tions. Copies of this statement have here- 
tofore been filed with the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

C. (3) During this quarter (October, No- 
vember, and December 1950) we had printed 
the following: (a) Pamphlet entitled “Im- 
pact of an Excess-Profits Tax Upon Power 
for Defense,” based upon statement before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, No- 
vember 22, 1950; (b) 10,000; (c) No date; 
(d) D'Arcy Printing and Lithographing 
Corp., 132 White Street, New York City. 

D. (1) $547.66; (6) $12,499.98; (7) $13,- 
047.64; (8) $399,586.15; (9) $412,633.79; (13) 
yes. The amounts stated in sections D and 
E of the form are all our receipts from Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, to the end of the quarter and 
all our expenditures for the quarter and are 
for all the purposes and activities of the as- 
sociation, The expenditures would be con- 
siderably less if it were practical to make an 
allocation or division of time and general 
expenditures, as between legislative matters 
(whether or not within the purview of the 
act) and many other activities of the asso- 
ciation. 


D. (3) Printed or duplicated mat- 
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ter received as a gift: 100 copies, 4-page 
pamphlet entitled Through Tax Exemption, 
Congress Has Classified More Than 33,280 
Profit-Making Corporations as Tax 4-F’s” 
received from National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation—value unknown but $10 or less. 
D. (14) The following schedule lists the 
members of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies which have to December 31, 
1950, paid dues for the calendar year 1950, 
Dues paid cover all the purposes and activi- 
ties of the association. It is further to be 
noted that article 9 of the articles of asso- 
ciation expressly provides that the associa- 
tion is not the agent of any member unless 
specifically authorized on a specific matter.” 
$6,409.30, Alabama Power Co., Alabama 
Power Co. Building, Birmingham, Ala.; 
8465.22, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., post office 
box 2669, Phoenix, Ariz.; $647.16, Arkansas- 
Missouri Power Co., Blytheville, Ark.; 
$8,186.66, Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; $2,190.62, Birmingham Electric 
Co., 2100 First Avenue, Birmingham, Ala.; 
$526.30, California-Pacific Utilities Co., 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
$4,584.10, Carolina Power & Light Co., 336 
Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C.; $1,262.38, 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; $1,927, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. L.: $1,853.64, Central 
Illinois Light Co., 316 South Jefferson AVe- 
nue, Peoria, II.; $4,195.02, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Illinois Building, Spring- 
field, III.; $386.02, Central Ohio Light & Power 
Co., 120 North Main Street, Findlay, Ohio; 
$3,040, Central Power & Light Co., 120 North 
Chaparral Street, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
$2,034.44, Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp., Rutland, Vt.; $8,088.08, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., 75 Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio; $4,070.42, Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., 215 North Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; $4,582.84, Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., 36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn.; $1,710.40, Connecticut Power 
Co., 266 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn.; $12,- 
303.20, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; 
$3,794.10, Dayton Power & Light Co., 25 North 
Main Street, Dayton, Ohio; $1,519.98, Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., 600 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del.; $15,000, Detroit Edison Co., 
2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 68,085. 70, 
Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; $701.54, Eastern Shore Public 
Service Co. of Maryland, 114 North Division 
Street, Salisbury, Md.; $164.56, Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co. of Virginia, 114 North Di- 
vision Street, Salisbury, Md.; $985.28, El Paso 
Electric Co., 213-215 North Stanton Street, 
El Paso, Tex.; $1,297.75, Empire District Elec- 
tric Co., 602 Joplin Street, Joplin, Mo.; 
$5,953.54, Florida Power & Light Co., Ingra- 
ham Building, Miami, Fla.; $8,110.04, Georgia 
Power Co., Electric Building, Atlanta, Ga.; 
$939.56, Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, Fla.; 
$3,815.90, Gulf States Utilities Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex.; $1,835.68, Hartford Electric Light 
Co., 266 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn.; 
$2,114.30, Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho.; 
$3,198.98, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; $2,568.96, Iowa Power & 
Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa; $2,008.82, Kan- 
sas Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, Kans.; 
$2,878.14, Kansas Power & Light Co., 808 
Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kans.; $3,300, Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., Inc., 159 West Main 
Street, Lexington, Ky.; $2,513.64, Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., 152 Delaronde Street, New 
Orleans, La.; $850.72, Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., 90 Exchange Street, Lynn, Mass.; $244.66, 
Marietta Electric Co., Watson Building, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; $218.20, Menominee & 
Marinette Light & Traction Co., 1029 North 
Marshall Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; $3,057.24, 
Metropolitan Edison Co., 412 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa.; $1,315.68, Minnesota 
Power & Light Co., 30 West Superior Street, 
Duluth, Minn.; $1,489.26, Mississippi Power 
Co., Gulfport, Miss.; $2,350.78, Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., Lampton Building, Jack- 
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son, Miss.; 8225.24. Missouri Gas & Electric 
Service Co., 1108 Main Street, Lexington, Mo.; 
$1,159.70, Missouri Power & Light Co., 106 
West High Street, Jefferson City, Mo.; $784.46, 
Missouri Public Service Corp., Hout Building, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; $3,082.60, Mongahela 
Power Co., Watson Building, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; $2,244.92, Montana Power Co., 40 
East Broadway, Butte, Mont.; $10.98, Mon- 
terey Utilities Corp., Fairmont, V. Va.; 
$2,000, Mountain States Power Co., 236 Lyon 
Street, Albany, Oreg.; $1,485.86, New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., 9 West Blackwell Street, 
Dover, N. J.; $3,205.06, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; $462.90, 
Northern Arizona Light & Power Co., Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; $3,710.74, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., 5265 Hohman Street, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; $690.30, Northern Pennsylvania 
Power Co., Towanda, Pa.; $399.86, Northern 
Virginia Power Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
$8,153.24, Ohio Edison Co., 47 North Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio; $262, Old Dominion 
Power Co., 159 West Main Street, Lexington, 
Ky.; $15,000, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; $2,750.42, 
Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg.; $6,028.36, Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., 222 Levergood Street, 
Johnstown, Pa.; $1,404.28, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., 19 East Washington Street New 
Castle. Pa.; $9,929.12, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Ninth and Hamilton Streets, Alen- 
town, Pa.; $15,000, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
1000 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
$4,399.40, Portland General Electric Co., Elec- 
tric Building, Portland, Oreg.; $1,251.80, 
Potomac Edison Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
$5,324.38, Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 
E Street NW., Washington, D. C.; $535.20, 
Potomac Light & Power Co., Hagerstown, 
Md.; $3,749.66, Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo.; $5,680, Public Service Co. of 
Indiana, Inc., 110 North Illinois Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; $2,402.36, Public Service Co. 
of New Hampshire, Manchester, N. H.: 
$3,625.42, Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 600 
South Main Street, Tulsa, Okla.; $15,000, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J.; $4,920.30, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., 860 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Wash.; $3,255, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., 89 East Avenue, Rochester, N. T.: 
$819.44, Rockland Light & Power Co., 10 
North Broadway, Nyack, N. Y.; $3,338.28, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., post office box 1831, 
San Diego, Calif.; $898.86, Savannah Electric 
& Power Co., 27 West Bay Street, Savannah, 
Ga.; $1,270.32, South Carolina Power Co., 
post office box 952, Charleston, S. C.; $257.40, 
South Penn Power Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
$15,000, Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., 
Edison Building, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
$1,224.84, Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co., 20 North West Fourth Street, Evansville, 
Ind.; $2,776.06, Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co., 428 Travis Street, Shreveport, La.; 
$708.41, Southwestern Public Service Co., 418 
Polk Street, Amarillo, Tex.; $3,400.16, Texas 
Electric Service Co., Electric Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; $890.68, Tide Water Power Co., 
126 Princess Street, Wilmington, N. C.: 
$9,331.58, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 315 
North Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.; 
$3,022.72, Utah Power & Light Co., Kearns 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah.; $9,800.82, 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, 
Va.; 82,278.44, Washington Water Power Co., 
825 Trent Avenue, Spokane, Wash.; $47, West 
Maryland Power Co., Watson Building, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; $5,994.16, West Penn Power 
Co., 14 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
$1,718.94, West Texas Utilities Co., Third and 
Cypress Streets, Abilene, Tex.; 8887, Western 
Light & Telephone Co., Inc., Huron Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Kans.; $2,482.66, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., 45 Federal Street, 
Greenfield, Mass.; $6,493.14, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co., Public Service Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; $1,949.34, Wisconsin Gas & 
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Electric Co., Public Service Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; $1,167.68, Wisconsin Michigan 
Power Co., Public Service Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; $3,443, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., 122 West Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wis.; $2,797.26, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., 1029 North Marshal Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; $358,907.56, total. Other 
receipts (period from January 1, 1950, to 
December 31, 1950): $3,782.16, National City 
Bank of New York. Interest on amount held 
in escrow; $49,944.07, withdrawals from sal- 
ary contract escrow account created in Au- 
gust 1945; $53,726.23, total other receipts. 

E. (1) $11,220.44; (2) $56,730.25; (3) $50; 
(4) $2,020.83; (5) $4,401.33; (6) $1,772.40; 
(7) $4,974.61; (8) $2,686.06; (9) $83,855.92; 
(10) $297,586.47; (11) $381,442.39. 

A. The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., 1802 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association of 
independent tire dealers. 

C. (1) Such legislative interests as the 
association has are expected to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) The association has a general leg- 
islative interest in statutes or bills which 
affect the interests of independent tire deal- 
ers. During the fourth quarter of 1950 it 
was interested in the smaller defense plants 
bin (S. 3978 and H. R. 9243) and the anti- 
merger bill (H. R. 2784). At present it has 
no specific legislative interest. 

C. (8) The association neither issued nor 
causes to be issued any publication solely in 
connection with legislative interests. It 
publishes a weekly, printed Dealer News, 
averaging about eight small-size pages per 
issue, as part of its regular membership 
service. The Dealer News discusses subjects 
of all kinds of interest to members, and in 
that connection occasionally mentions a 
statute or bill of Congress of particular con- 
cern to independent tire dealers, and in 
even fewer instances suggests that members 
take a position on the matter with their 
legislative representatives. Approximately 
1,700 copies of each issue of the Dealer News 
are printed each week by McArdle Printing 
Co., 2201 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $146.52; (7) $146.52; (8) $628.59; 
(9) $775.11; (13) no. 

E. (2) $45; (4) $100.52; (8) $1; (9) $146.52; 
(10) $628.59; (11) $775.11. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
a voluntary unincorporated membership as- 
sociation, comprised of some 28,000 local 
insurance agencies who are members thereof 
through affiliated State associations (see ex- 
planatory letter attached hereto* and made 
@ part hereof). 

B. See exhibit A, attached hereto? and 
made a part hereof. 2 

C. (i) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. War Damage Corporation (S. 4115, 
S. 4100, H. R. 9682, H. R. 9340, H. R. 9130, 
H. R. 9312, H. R. 9802). 

C. (3) From time to time articles on leg- 
islative matters and position of National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in regard 
thereto appear in its own publication, The 
American Bulletin. 

D. (1) $2,585.62; (7) $2,585.62; (8) $7,- 
728.75; (9) $10,314.37 (5 percent of $206,- 
287.50); (14) $2,943, Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents, 2026 First Avenue North, 
Birmingham, Ala.; $1,018, Arizona Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, 428 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz.; $2,414.25, Arkansas 
Association of Insurance Agents, 240 Hall 
Building, Little Rock, Ark.; $7,819.25, Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents, 1404 
Franklin Street, Oakland, Calif.; $1,966.50, 
Colorado Association of Insurance Agents, 
509 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo; 84. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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866, Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents, 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, 
Conn.; $1,028.75, District of Columbia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 1508 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; $8,980, Florida As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Lykes Build- 
ing, 203 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla.; $3,- 
390.25, Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents, 409 Trust Co. of Georgia Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.; $849.75, Idaho Association of 
Insurance Agents, 820 Arthur Street, Cald- 
well, Idaho; $7,764,50, Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents, 175 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III.: $7,615.75, Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 510 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
€4,320.75, Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, 650 Insurance Exchange Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa; $3,223.75, Kansas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, 402 Capitol Fed- 
eral Building, Topeka, Kans.; $4,242.75, Ken- 
tucky Association of Insurance Agents, 469 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky.; $3,100.75, 
Louisiana Association of Insurance Agents, 
P. O. Box 1526, Baton Rouge, La.; $1,467.25, 
Maine Association of Insurance Agents, 16 
State Street, Bangor, Maine; $1,911, Mary- 
land Association of Insurance Agents, 1508 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md.; $7,306.25, 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.; $7,- 
603.25, Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, 516 Tussing Building, Lansing, 
Mich.; $5,052.75, Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents, 550 Builders Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; $1,910.25, Mississippi 
Association of Insurance Agents, 455 Ed- 
wards Hotel, Jackson, Miss.; $5,148.50, Mis- 
souri Association of Insurance Agents, 221 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo.; $1,231.50, 
Montana Association of Insurance Agents, 
Choteau, Mont.; $2,521.75, Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, 302 Stuart Build- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebr.; $596.25, Nevada State 
Insurance Agents’ Association, care of Maher 
Agency, Reno, Nev.; $662.50, New Hampshire 
Association of Insurance Agents, 272 Ash 
Street, Manchester, N. H.; $7,541, New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents, 24 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, N. J.; $957.75, New 
Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, 
P. O. Box 470, Clovis, N. Mex.; $15,235.50, 
New York State Association of Insurance 
Agents, 319 University Building, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; $4,366.50, North Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents, P. O. Box 1630, Raleigh, 
N. C.; $902, North Dakota Association of In- 
surance Agents, P. O. Box 1441, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; $12,283.50, Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents, 8 East Long Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; $4,493.50, Oklahoma Association 
of Insurance Agents, 305 City National 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; $2,848.75, 
Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, 713 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg.; 
$14,276.75, Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, 212 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; $1,300, Rhode Island Association 
of Insurance Agents, 144 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I.; $2,027.50, South Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, 1010 Pal- 
metto Building, Columbia, S. C.; $1,148, 
South Dakota Association of Insurance 
Agents, P. O. Box 113, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
$3,780.75, Tennessee Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, 720 Nashville Trust Building, 
Nashville, Tenn.; $11,262.50, Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Century Building, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; $1,135.50, Utah Association 
of Insurance Agents, 404 Beason Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; $789.25, Vermont As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, 65 Railroad 
Street, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; $3,812.25, Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, 507 Atlantic 
Life Building, Richmond, Va.; $3,679.50, 
Washington Association of Insurance Agents, 
668 Dexter Horton Building, Seattle, Wash.; 
$1,773, West Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, 205 Payne Building, Charles- 
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ton, W. Va.; $6,039, Wisconsin Association of 
Insurance Agents, 207 East Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; total, $195,607.75. 

E. (2) $3,214.96; (4) $37.61; (5) $338.35; 
(6) $275.37; (7) $58.10; (8) $47.41; (9) 
$3,971.80; (10) $12,087.32; (11) $16,059.12. 

A. National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers,? 11 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. T.; trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
pertain to social-security legislation, revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code and/or 
regulations which affect policyholders of 
members of this association, national service 
life insurance. (a) H. R. 6000, H. R. 8920, 
H. R. 9437, H. R. 9440. 

C. (3) (a) Life Association News; (b) 
65,000; (c) monthly: (d) Hamilton Printing 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 

D. (1) $1,274.76; (7) $1,274.76; (8) 
$5,915.69; (9) $7,190.45; (13) no. 

E. (2) $274; (6) $356.67; (7) 8629.09; (8) 
$15; (9) $1,274.76; (10) $5,915.69; (11) 
$7,190.45. 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; this is a nonprofit research and 
educational organization to develop, coordi- 
nate, and supply the public with accurate 
information about, margarine. 

C. (1) Only when legislation concerning 
murgarine is pending. 

©. (2) During period January-March con- 
cerned with H. R. 2023 (Public Law 459, gist 
Cong., 2d sess., approved March 16, 1950). 
Also interested in H. R. 330 and H. R. 4358, 
which contain proposed amendments to the 
Navy ration statute (34 U. S. C. 902a). Gen- 
erally interested in any margarine legislation. 

D. (8) $16,296.41; (9) $16,296.41. 

E. (10) $16,296.41; (11) $16,296.41. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. T. The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks is a trade organization for 
the mutual savings banks. The association 
is supported by the payment of regular dues 
by the member banks on a schedule basis 
to carry on all the activities of the asso- 
ciation. This statement is filed by the asso- 
ciation, although it is believed that the law 
does not require the filing of such a state- 
ment, inasmuch as the legislative activities 
of the association comprise only a small part 
of its general activities and are not the prin- 
cipal purpose of the association. The asso- 
ciation’s functions are, among other things, 
to encourage thrift, to bring about better 
lending practices on the part of the institu- 
tions, to examine and to assist in the re- 
habilitation of corporations in which the 
member banks have a substantial financial 
irterest, to encourage generally sound bank- 
ing practices through committees of the as- 
sociation, to disseminate information helpful 
to the operation of the savings banks gen- 
erally, and to participate m a proper way 
before committees of Congress on legisla- 
tion in which the mutual savings banks 
have a legitimate interest. In order, how- 
ever, that there may be no question about 
the propriety of failing to file these financial 
statements, the executive committee of the 
association has instructed that they be filed. 
The total dues collected during this quarter 
were $3,060, of which amount $2,570 was 
the total amount of dues of $500 or more 
paid by the members of the association. The 
total dues collected during the year were 
a Expenditures attributable to leg- 

ative 
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dues received during earlier quarters. The 
remaining portion of the dues collected, 
which is shown on this report as dues re- 
ceived for legislative purposes, is $2,473.01. 
A list of banks which paid dues of $500 or 
more during the year for all purposes of the 
association, and the amount so paid, is at- 
tached hereto under D (14). The regular 
dues collected by the association amounted 
to $184,992.50. In addition, a special assess- 
ment was made during the year and the 
amount of $107,335.50 collected. This as- 
sessment was made to finance a study of 
the economic, statistical, and legal aspects 
of the statutory exemption of mutual sav- 
ings banks from Federal income taxation. 
It is expected that this will be a matter 
of specific legislative interest during 1951. 
During that year an allocation will be made 
between the portions of the fund collected 
for statistical and legal research, and the 
portions expended in connection with legis- 
lative interests. At the present time the 
funds collected have not been appropriated 
or earmarked, and we cannot possibly esti- 
mate in advance what proportion of these 
contributions will be utilized for legislative 
purposes but, as stated above, as soon as that 
information is available it will be incor- 
porated in our quarterly reports. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
consist of any legislation which the mutual 
savings banks have a legitimate interest in 
supporting or opposing. There have been 
no specific legislative interests in the period 
October 1 to December 31, 1950. 

D. (1) $2,473.01; (7) $2,473.01; (8) $12,- 
498.46; (9) $14,971.47; (13) yes; (14) Con- 
necticut: $1,470, Bridgeport-Peoples’ Sav- 
ings Bank; $610, City Savings Bank, Bridge- 
port; $870, Mechanics & Farmers Savings 
Bank, Bridgeport; $810, Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Hartford; $1,975, Society for Savings, 
Hartford; $685, Savings Bank of New Britain; 
$1,145, Connecticut Savings Bank, New Ha- 
ven; $1,195, New Haven Savings Bank; $670, 
Savings Bank of New London; $550, Norwich 
Savings Society; $1,080, Waterbury Savings 
Bank. Delaware: $1,120, Wilmington Sav- 
ings Fund Society. Maine: $685, Maine Sav- 
ings Bank, Portland. Maryland: $555, Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Baltimore; $1,325, Eutaw 
Savings Bank, Baltimore; $1,140, Provident 
Savings Bank, Baltimore; $2,360, Savings 
Bank of Baltimore. Massachusetts: $3,025, 
Boston Five Cent Savings Bank; $1,060, 
Charleston Five Cent Savings Bank, Boston; 
$1,060, Home Savings Bank, Boston; $740, 
Franklin Savings Bank, Boston; $2,425, Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings, Boston; 61. 
075, Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston; 628, 
Warren Institution for Savings, Boston; $870, 
Cambridge Savings Bank; $605, Cambridge- 
port Savings Bank; $550, Chelsea Savings 
Bank; $550, Dorchester Savings Bank; $675, 
Essex Savings Bank, Lawrence; $610, Lynn 
Five Cent Savings Bank; $730, Lynn Insti- 
tution for Savings; $740, Malden Savings 
Bank; $610, New Bedford Five Cent Savings 
Bank; $875, New Bedford Institution for 
Savings; $540, Newton Savings Bank; $605, 
Salem Five Cent Savings Bank; $605, Salem 
Savings Bank; $555, Springfield Five Cent 
Savings Bank; $1,325, Springfield Institu- 
tion for Savings; $815, Peoples Savings Bank, 
Worcester; $1,125, Worcester County Savings 
Bank; $930, Worcester Five Cent Savings 
Bank; $605, Worcester Mechanics Savings 
Bank. Minnesota: $2,300, Farmers and Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis. New 
Hampshire: $750, Amoskeag Savings Bank, 
Manchester; $550, Manchester Savings Bank, 
New Jersey: $555, Bloomfield Savings Insti- 
tution; $545, Hoboken Bank for Savings; 
$745, Provident Institution for Savings, Jer- 
sey City; $3,295, Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark; $555, United States Savings Bank, 
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Newark. New York: $1,380, Albany Savings 
Bank; $735, City & County Savings Bank, 
Albany; $545, Home Savings Bank, Albany; 
$685, National Savings Bank, Albany; $680, 
Binghamton Savings Bank; 8680, Putnam 
County Savings Bank, Brewster; $1,515, Bay 
Ridge Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $865, Bre- 
voort Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $2,175, Brook- 
lyn Sayings Bank; $870, Bushwick Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn; $865, City Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; $5,515, Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn; $1,210, Dime Savings Bank of 
Williamsburgh, Brooklyn; $935, East Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank; $4,155, East New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,015, Flatbush 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,065, Fulton Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,970, Greater New 
York Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $2,045, Green 
Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,335, Ham- 
burg Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,130, Kings 
County Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,205, 
Kings Highway Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $4,- 
390, Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $690, 
Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,840, 
Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $1,845, 
South Brooklyn Savings Institution; $5,185, 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn; $3,- 
345, Buffalo Savings Bank; $2,635, Erie 
County Savings Bank, Buffalo; $940, West- 
ern Savings Bank, Buffalo; $1,270, Queens 
County Savings Bank, Flushing; $2,440, 
Jamaica Savings Bank; $2,245, Long Island 
City Savings Bank; $730, Eastchester Sav- 
ings Bank, Mount Vernon; $610, Newburgh 
Savings Bank; $535, American Savings Bank, 
New York City; $3,740, Bank for Savings, 
New York City; $7,160, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City; $675, Broadway Savings In- 
stitution, New York City; $1,905, Bronx Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City; $4,205, Central 
Savings Bank, New York City; $4,655, Dollar 
Savings Bank, New York City; $4,280, Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, New York City; 
$4,195, East River Savings Bank, New York 
City; $5,725, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City; $1,080, Empire City 
Savings Bank, New York City; $1,390, Ex- 
celsior Savings Bank, New York City; $2,510, 
Franklin Savings Bank, New York City; $4,- 
070, Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
City; $3,335, Harlem Savings Bank, New York 
City; $945, Irving Savings Bank, New York 
City; $2,630, Manhattan Savings Institution, 
New York City; $2,305, New York Savings 
Bank, New York City; $930, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City; $3,135, Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York City; $3,720, 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City; 
$1,200, Union Square Savings Bank, New 
York City; $540, West Side Savings Bank, 
New York City; $800, Poughkeepsie Savings 
Bank; $795, Richmond Hill Savings Bank; 
$1,645, Ridgewood Savings Bank; $1,140, 
Community Savings Bank, Rochester; $885, 
Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester; 
$1,525, Rochester Savings Bank; $750, Sche- 
nectady Savings Bank; $675, Staten Island 
Savings Bank; $1,465, Onondaga County 
Savings Bank, Syracuse; $1,080, Syracuse 
Savings Bank; 8795, Troy Savings Bank; 
$1,005, Savings Bank of Utica; $615, Peoples 
Savings Bank, Yonkers; $680, Yonkers Sav- 
ings Bank. Ohio: $3,030, Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland. Pennsylvania: $1,465, Bene- 
ficial Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia; 
$5,745, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society; 
$1,200, Saving Fund Society of Germantown, 
Philadelphia; $2,575, Western Saving Fund 
Society, Philadelphia; $1,330, Dollar Savings 
Bank, Pittsburgh. Rhode Island: $535, Citi- 
zens Savings Bank, Providence; $625, Peo- 
ples Savings Bank, Providence; $1,535, Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings. Vermont: 
$540, Burlington Savings Bank. Washing- 
ton: $2,565, Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle. Total, $212,070; 389 savings 
banks paid (in sums less than $500 each) 
$80,258. 

E. (2) $3,850; (9) $3,850; (10) $11,121.47; 
(11) $14,971.47, 
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A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees? 
(formerly National Association Post Office 
Maintenance Employees), post-office box 
1611, Washington, D. C.; room 512-513 Vic- 
tor Building, 724 Ninth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; post office and general services 
organization, 

B. Represents maintenance employees of 
the Post Office Department and General Serv- 
ices Administration before Congress and Post 
Office Department and General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) Beneficial legislation affecting post- 
al employees and general services employees, 
and post-office custodial employees and GSA 
in PBS employees in particular. 

C. (3) The Post Office and General Sery- 
ices Maintenance News, a booklet of 8, 12, 
16 pages issued monthly. Write-ups on leg- 
islation and other issues of interest to the 
membership, as well as write-ups from our 
locals throughout the country; (b) 9,000 per 
month; (c) from the 5th to the 10th of each 
month; (d) the Progressive Printing Co., H 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. This office 
also mails out approximately 4,000 special 
news bulletins one page legal size, mimeo- 
graph, in this office each month while Con- 
gress is in session to keep our members in- 
formed as to legislation activities or other 
matters of interest to the members. 

D. (1) $8,928.35; (4) $53; (5) $53; (6) $10; 
(7) $9,044.35; (8) $24,756.55; (9) $33,800.90; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $600; (4) $244.36; (5) $414.66; (6) 
$94.99; (7) $65; (8) $28.19; (9) $1,447.20; (10) 
$5,212.86; (11) $6,660.06; (15) $1,447.20. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, post-office box 2013, Washington, D. C, 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. 

C. (3) Our monthly magazine, the Postal 
Supervisor, issued on the 1st of each month, 
printed by Ransdell, Inc., Washington, D. C.: 
semimonthly news letters to membership, 
about 8,000 each issue. 

D. (1) $7,125; (7) $7,125; (8) $16,875; (9) 
$24,000; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,875; (4) $1,305; (5) $225; (6) 
$40; (7) $183.75; (9) $3,628.73; (10) $14,- 
227.25; (11) $17,855.98. 

A. National Association of Private Schools, 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Veterans’ education and training 
program outlined in Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended; (a) S. 2596 
enacted into Public Law 610, July 13, 1950; 
(b) possible amendments to (a). - 

D. (1) $3,180; (2) $1,000; (7) $4,180; (8) 
$13,151; (9) $17,331; (18) yes; (14) $1,000, 
New Jersey Association of Technical Schools 
of Newark, N. J. 

E. (2) $2,503.28; (4) $206.48; (5) $428.44; 
(6) $477.60; (7) $765.92; (9) $4,381.72; (10) 
$13,082.72; (11) $17,464.44, 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, its public-relations department and 
its realtors Washington committee, 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; 1737 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real - 
estate industry. 

C. (3) Attached is a list of news releases “ 
issued during the quarter which bear on leg- 


.islative subjects. Complete information as 


to the extent to which these were published 
or the dates of publication, is not available. 
Mailing list for the regular news release is 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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attached Convention releases were distrib- 
uted to representatives of the press, to real- 
estate board secretaries, and others at the an- 
nual convention in Miami Beach, November 
12-17. Mimeographing was done in our 
Washington office and by our own staff in the 
press room at Miami Beach. 

D. (1) $12,899.93; (2) $7,285.78; (4) $0.50; 
(7) $20,186.16; (8) $111,139.45; (9) $131,- 
$25.61; (18) yes; (14) $500, Des Moines Real 
Estate Board, 511 Fifth Avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa; $1,380, Boston Real Estate Board, 7 
Water Street, Boston, Mass.; $620, Grand 
Rapids Real Estate Board, 227 Ottawa Avenue 
NW., Grand Rapids, Mich.; $1,000, Cleveland 
Real Estate Board, 108 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio; $510, Washington Real Estate Board, 
1417 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; $500, 
Delaware County Real Estate Board, 214 East 
Sixty-ninth Street, Upper Darby, Pa.; $600, 
Buffalo Real Estate Board, 1106 Morgan 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; $1,130, Dallas Real 
Estate Board, 1101 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Tex.; $1,100, St. Louis Real Estate Board, 
100 Missouri Insurance Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; $650, Columbus Real Estate Board, 42 
East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio; $2,230, 
Real Estate Board of New York, 12 East 
Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y.; $905, Real 
Estate Board of Baltimore, Md., 7 St. Paul 
Street; $1,000, Denver Board of Realtors, 710 
Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo.; $569, Sac- 
ramento Real Estate Board, 809 Jay Street, 
Sacramento, Calif.; $970, Philadelphia Real 
Estate Board, southeast corner Thirteenth 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; $530, 
Tulsa Real Estate Board, 1325 Hunt Building, 
Tulsa, Okla.; 6500, Real Estate Board of 
Rochester, 25 Exchange Street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; $687, Indianapolis Real Estate Board, 
704 Inland Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
$630, Omaha Real Estate Board, 734 Keeline 
Building, Omaha, Nebr.; $865, Pittsburgh 
Real Estate Board, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pe.; $867.50, Louisville Real Es- 
tate Board, 610 West Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; $500, Dayton Real Estate Board, 
suite 300, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; $500, 
Richmond Real Estate Board Exchange, 722 
West Main Street, Richmond, Va.; $2,000, De- 
troit Real Estate Board, 1980 Penobscot 
Buiiding, Detroit, Mich.; $500, Wichita Real 
Estate Board, 201 Bitting Building, Wichita, 
Kans.; $551, San Francisco Real Estate Board, 
105 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; $1,658.75, Cincinnati Real Estate 
Board, 612 Mercantile Library Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; $690, Camden County Real Es- 
tate Board, 706 Federal Street, Camden, N. J.; 
$570, Oakland Real Estate Eoard,, 1522 Web- 
ster Street, Oakland, Calif.; $500, Oklahoma 
City Real Estate Board, 507 Perrine Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; $744.88, Houston Real 
Estate Board, Inc., 319 Kress Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; $625. Long Beach Board of Real- 
tors, 531 American Building, Long Beach, 
Calif.; total, $26,583.63. Explanation of D. 
(1): No dues are for this specific purpose. 
Expenditures amounting $12,899.93 were 
made from the general funds of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. These 
expenditures represent approximately 27 
percent of the dues collected during this 
calendar quarter. 

E. (1) $624.02; (2) $15,689.87; (4) $2,425.84; 
(5) $3,876.58; (6) $1,079.50; (7) $9,695.04; 
(8) $147.34; (9) $33,538.19; (10) $100,111.91; 
(11) $133,650.10. 

A. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 608 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Customs Simplification Act, H. R. 
8304; excess-profits tax, H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) (a) Testimony by J. P. Johnson on 
excess-tax bill, H. R. 9827, before House Ways 
and Means Committee and Senate Finance 
Committee; (b) 1,800; (c) December 5, 1950; 
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(d) National Association of Refrigerated 
‘Warehouses. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $40; (9) $40; (10) $34; (11) $74. 

A. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III.: 
George H. Frates, Washington representa- 
tive, 1163 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 


gists. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) To oppose legislation detrimental 
to independent retail druggists and to fur- 
ther legislation favorable to the profession; 
H. R. 8904 and S. 3852, to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

C. (3) (a) National Association of Retail 
Druggists Journal, a magazine issued twice 
a month (first and third Mondays) to our 
members; (b) about 34,000. 

D. (5) $2,800 (7) $2,800; (8) $8,400; (9) 
$11,200. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $105; (9) $1,179; 
(10) $2,396; (11) $3,575; (15) $3,979. 

A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retired civil 
employees. During this quarter H. R. 5032, 
H. R. 5098, S. 2640, S. 801, H. R. 3883, and 
various bills to provide for exemption of an- 
nuities from taxation. 

C. (3) (a) The Annuitant, publication 
issued quarterly (January, April, July, Octo- 
ber), furnishing information on legislation 
and various other matters of interest to the 
membership of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees; also a brief news 
letter sent monthly, with the exception of 
January, April, July, and October, to the 40 
chapters of the national association; (b) 


65,000; (e) October 1950; (d) Trades 
Unionist. 

D. (1) $527.35; (7) $527.35; (8) $1,516.45; 
(9) $2,043.80. 

E. (2) $412.50; 


(7) $114.85; (9) $527.35; 
(10) $1,516.45; (11) $2,043.80. 

A. National Association of United States 
Storekeepers-Gaugers, John A. Cranage, na- 
tional secretary-treasurer, 4543 North Hicks 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Federal employees’ 

tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Federal 
classified employees, and that in particular 
which would affect our position—United 
States Storekeepers-Gaugers. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation is paid to our 
attorneys quarterly, on a yearly contract; 
(b) $2,000 annually paid, $500 first day of 
February, May, August, and November; (c) 
contract is signed for a 1-year period, with 
option of renewal. 

D. (1), $708.60; (7) $708.60; (8) $1,461.60; 
(9) $2,170.20. 

E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,000; (11) 
$1,500. 

A. National Business Publication, Inc.,? 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., suite 39, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; an association of publishers of 
trade, technical, scientific, and professional 
periodicals. 

C. (1) Until action is consummated on 
pending postal legislation. 

C. (2) That which affects postal rates of 
controlled-circulation periodicals published 
by members of the above-named association. 

C. (3) Official association news letter cir- 
culated approximately every 2 weeks to as- 
sociation members. 

E. (2) $2,400; (7) $14.05; (9) $2,414.05; 
(10) $4,978.90; (11) $7,392.95. 

A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
2 Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 


a Indefinite. 
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C. (2) All measures affecting bituminous 
coal industry. 

D. All funds received are paid into the gen- 
eral fund of the organization and are de- 
rived from the voluntary contributions of its 
constituent members on the basis of a fixed 
formula related to coal production. No at- 
tempt has been made herein to set forth the 
names and addresses of the individual con- 
tributing members inasmuch as none of the 
funds received during the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, through December 31, 1950, have 
been earmarked either by the contributor or 
the association for any of the purposes desig- 
nated in subparagraph (a) or (b) of section 
$07, title III. Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1846. Total receipts of the National Coal 
Association for the period from October 1, 
1950, through December 31, 1950, derived 
from the sources indicated in the paragraph 
above, $471,478.79. 

E. The figures set forth herein represent 
an estimated proportion of the expenditures 
of the association which, in the opinion of 
the management, may be regarded as related 
to legislative activity, covering expenditures 
made during the period from October 1, 1950, 
through December 31, 1950: General and ad- 
ministrative, $4,711.07; public relations, $8,- 
324.04; legislative: Paid to Carter Manasco, 
3611 Greenway Place, Alexandria, Va., $3,200; 
miscellaneous telephone, telegraph, travel, 
etc., $139.27; law department: paid to Cooper 
& Griffin, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C., $4,000; paid to L. H. Parker, 608 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C., $750; gen- 
eral, $1,087.14; total sum of expenditures for 
period from October 1, 1950, through De- 
cember 31, 1950, $22,281.52; the figure $22,- 
281.52 representing the estimated proportion 
of the expenditures of the association which 
may be regarded as related to legislative ac- 
tivity, is 4.7 percent of the total receipts of 
the association for the quarter. 

A. National Committee To Defeat the 
Mundt Bill, 902 Twentieth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a temporary legislative com- 
mittee to defeat the Mundt bill in any form, 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated with current quarter. 

C. (2) See previous statements filed by 
committee. 

D. (2) 8330.55; (6) $750; (7) $1,080.55; 
(8) $10,022.79; (9) $11,103.34; (10) $750; (11) 
$750; (13) yes; (14) $500, Mrs. Luke T. Wil- 
son, 8080 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Md.; $900, 
New York Committee To Defeat the Mundt 
Bill, 11 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y.; $750, Robert J. Silberstein, 992 Twen- 
tieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (4) 86.74; (6) $860; (8) $126.30; (9) 
$993.04; (10) $10,126.53; (11) $11,119.57. 

A. National Committee To Limit Federal 
Taxing Powers, 1737 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; social welfare organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

D. (6) $374; (7) $374; (8) $3,421.50; (9) 
$3,795.50; (13) no. 

E. (2) $551.21; (4) $388.59; (5) $52.; (6) 
$11.14; (8) $168.48; (9) $1,171.42; (10) $2,- 
292.14; (11) $3,463.56. 

A. National Committee for Repeal of War- 
time Excise Taxes, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. A national com- 
mittee of business executives organized for 
the purpose of seeking the repeal of wartime 
excise taxes (except those on alcohol, tobacco, 
and gasoline). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Same as heretofore reported. 

C. (3) None other than those heretofore 
reported. 

D. (8) $68,750; (9) $68,750; (13) yes. 

D. (14) from January 1, through December 
31, 1950; $2,500, Coro, Inc., 47 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; $2,500, The 
Hotstream Heater Co., 2363 East Sixty-ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; $2,500, The J. L. Hud- 
son Co., Detroit, Mich.; $2,500, The Lambert 
Co., 980 Newark Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.; 
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$2,500, The League of New York Theatres, 
Inc., 234 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y.; $2,500, Office Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Institute, 1903 N Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; $2,500, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., 110 East Otterman Street, Greensburg, 
Pa.; $2,500, Scruggs, Vandervoort-Barney, 
Inc., 931 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo.; $2,250, 
General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; $2,250, Radio Corporation of 
America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. 
Y.; $1,250, Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 
17877 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 
$1,250, Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C.;: 
$1,250, Allied Stores Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N. T.; $1,250, American Airlines, 
Inc., 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y.; $1,250, Baker & Co,, Inc., 113 Astor 
Street, Newark, N. J.; $1,250, Bulova Watch 
Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. X.; 
$1,250, Capital Airlines, Inc., National Air- 
port, Washington, D. C.; $1,250, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 27 William Street, New York, N. 
Y.; $1,250, Decca Records, Inc., 50 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; $1,250, Delta 
Airlines, Atlanta Municipal Airport, Atlanta, 
Ga.; $1,250, Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., 315 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; $1,250, 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, III.; $1,250, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc., Federated 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; $1,250, The Grey- 
hound Corp., 2600 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, III.; $1,250, A. Hollander & Son, Inc., 
143 East Kinney Street, Newark, N. J.; $1,250, 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
Association of America, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; $1,250, The May Department 
Stores Co., Seventh and Olive Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $1,250, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
14260 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich.; $1,250, 
National Fur Tax Committee (Julius Green 
Fur Co.), 330 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. V.; $1,250, National Plano Manuafacturers 
Associations of America (Jesse French & 
Sons), Elkhart, Ind.; $1,250, New York State 
Safe Deposit Association, 25 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y.; $1,250, North American Fur Auc- 
tions Association, Inc., 132 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y.; $1,250, Parker House, 
G. J. Sherrard Co., Parker House Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; $1,250, The Philco Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; $1,250, The Pullman Co., 222 West 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, III.; $1,250, Servel, 
Inc., 119 North Morton Avenue, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; $1,250, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co., 
Sixth and Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; 
$1,250, Swank, Inc., Attleboro, Mass.; $1,230, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $1,250, United 
Air Lines, Inc., 5959 South Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, III.; $1,250, United Paramount The- 
aters, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N. T.;: 
$1,250, United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 411-17 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $1,000, Speidel Corp., 70 Ship 
Street, Providence, R. I.; $500, Admiral Corp., 
8800 Cortland Street, Chicago, III.; #500, Bris- 
tol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; $500, Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 
Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.; 8500, The 
W. A. Green Co., Dallas, Tex.; $500, Hotels 
Statler Co., Inc., Thirty-third and Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $500, The Mennen 
Co., 2 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J.; $68,- 


500, total. 

E. (2) $3,000; (5) $13.63; (6) $80; (8) 
$5.10; (9) $3,098.73; (10) $89,588.53; (11) 
$92,687.26, 


A. National Committee for Strengthening 
Congress, 1135 Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C.; nature of business: as indicated by 
title of committee. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include any 
and all legislation dealing with the organ- 
ization of Congress. 
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C. (3) No publications have been issued, 

D. (18) No. 

E. (7) $8.40; (9) $8.40; (10) $120.69; (11) 
$129.09. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The organization is a nonprofit 
corporation under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

B. None. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the National Congress are concerned with 
measures which affect the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in fields of education; social 
and economic well-being; child-labor and 
environmental situations; Federal research 
agencies in education, health, juvenile pro- 
tection, and homemaking; world under- 
standing and peace among nations. The 
national congress may support or oppose 
specific statutes and bills which relate to the 
area of its general legislative interests. 

C. (3) The legislative interests of the Na- 
tional Congress are reported upon from time 
to time in National Parent-Teacher, the offi- 
cial magazine of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 

D. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers does not receive any contributions 
for the purposes designated in subpara- 
graphs (a) or (b) of section 307 of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. Its ex- 
penses in connection with its limited legisla- 
tive activities are paid out of general corpo- 
rate funds. Such general corporate funds 
are derived principally from membership 
fees and from so-called Founder's Day gifts. 
During the third quarter of 1950, that is to 
say, from July 1, 1950, to September 30, 1950, 
the receipts of the National Congress were as 
follows: membership fees, $5,478.10; life 
membership fees, $1,948.05; Founder’s Day 
gifts, $100; total, $7,526.45. 

E. During the period from July 1, 1950, to 
September 30, 1950, the total expenditures of 
the National Congress in connection with 
legislative interests was $250. This sum was 
paid to the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Legislation to defray her out-of- 
pocket expenses and the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses of the chairman of the Washington 
Committee on Legislation. As will appear 
from the separate report filed by the chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Legisla- 
tion, some part of the $250 so received by her 
was disbursed to the chairman of the Wash- 
ington Committee on Legislation to defray 
the latter’s out-of-pocket expenses in con- 
nection with the legislative activities of the 
National Congress. 

A. National Cotton Congress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 586 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 1037 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. This organization, a 
Louisiana corporation, is a federation of re- 
gional associations of owners and operators 
of cotton warehouse and compress warehouse 
facilities (American Ports Cotton Compress 
& Warehouse Association, Mississippi Valley 
Interior Cotton Compress & Cotton Ware- 
house Association, South Atlantic Cotton 
Warehouse Association, Southwestern Com- 
press & Warehouse Association, and “Special 
Members” of the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia). Such groups collect annual dues 
from their members and pay annual dues to 
this association. The activities of this or- 
ganization consist of efforts to improve the 
services rendered by the industry, promote 
maximum operating efficiency and economy 
of its members through research and engi- 
neering to develop improved operating meth- 
ods and equipment, promote improved rela- 
tions between its members and other seg- 
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ments of the raw cotton industry (and gov- 
ernmental agencies) which they serve, pro- 
tect and develop the interests of the cotton 
warehouse and compress industry, and of 
the raw-cotton industry generally, gather 
and disseminate information of interest to 
its membership, conduct or promote coop- 
erative campaigns for advertising the serv- 
ices rendered by cotton warehouse and com- 
press facilities to the cotton trade, and, on 
occasion, to determine and express the views 
of the cotton warehouse and compress in- 
dustry concerning matters which affect that 
industry, including proposed or existing laws 
and governmental regulations. Activities 
designed to infiuence legislation are sporadic, 
infrequent, and incidental to the major pur- 
poses, functions, and activities of the organ- 
ization. This filing is made in the convic- 
tion that it is not required by Public Law 
No. 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. It is made 
solely to avoid even any unwarranted sug- 
gestion of a question of good faith or of com- 
pliance with the law. No dues, assessments, 
coptributions, loans, or other funds, are re- 
ceived for legislative interests or activities as 
such. Dues are received to finance all oper- 
ations of the association, in connection with 
which legislative activities and expenses are 
minor and incidental. All amounts re- 
ported herein are the estimated maximum 
portions of receipts and expenditures which 
might be regarded as received or expended 
for the purpose of influencing legislation. 

B. None. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any matters affecting the cotton- 
compress and cotton-warehouse industry. 

C. (3) None; other than mimeographed 
newsletters and bulletins to membership. 

D. (1) $366.84; (7) $366.84; (8) $1,508.56; 
(9) $1,875.40; (13) no. 

E. (2) $225.58; (4) $85.76; (6) $55.50; (9) 
6366.84; (10) $1,508.56; (11) $1,875.40. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
post-office box 18, Memphis, Tenn. Nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw- 
cotton industry. 

C. (3) Not applicable. 

D. (1) $1,675.07; (7) $1,675.07; (8) $17,- 
333.94; (9) $19,009.01; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,195; (4) $54.60; (5) $265.74; (6) 
$136.61; (7) $23.12; (9) $1,675.07; (10) $17,- 
333.94: (11) $19,009.01. 

A. National Council Against Conscription, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. The council is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion which exists chiefly for the research, 
publication, and distribution of literature in 
the field of militarism, universal disarma- 
ment, and peacetime conscription. Its only 
legislative interest is opposition to peacetime 
conscription. 

C. (1) While peacetime conscription legis. 
lation is pending. 

C. (2) Its only legislative interest is op- 
position to peacetime conscription. This 
legislative activity consumes less than one- 
fifth of the time and money of the organ- 
ization. 

C. (3) Conscription News, a 4-page news- 
letter published twice a month aud sent to 
about 2,500 persons; printed by Drake Press, 
916 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. The Myth of American Disarmament, 
8 pages, 10,000 printed; Sowers Printing Co., 
Lebanon, Pa, 

D. (2) $3,676.21; (4) $1,104.24; (7) $4,- 
780.45; (8) $10,162.54; (9) $14,942.99; (13) 
no. 

E. (2) $695.26; (4) $4,718.99; (5) $256.32; 
(6) $15.49; (7) $395.87; (8) $35.96; (9) $6,- 
117.89; (10) $14,991.72; (11) $21,109.61, 
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A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III.; a non- 
profit tion devoted to dispensing 
information about the postal service to its 
membership. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the postal service and postal rates, H. R. 


2945. 

D. (1) $3,070.79; (7) $3,070.79; (8) 89.— 
595.31; (9) $12,666.10 (represents 49.95 per- 
cent of total receipts for period January 1. 
1950, to December 31, 1950); (13) yes; (14) 
contributions of $500 or more received dur- 
ing period of January 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1950. These amounts are accumulated 
and include amounts also received and re- 
ported in previous quarterly reports for this 
year: $1,120, Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina 
Street, Chicago, III.; $600, Walter Field Co., 
600 West Fulton, Chicago, III.; $7,000, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan, Chicago, 
III.; $2,000, Spiegels, Inc., 1061 West Thirty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, III.; $700, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., 350 East Cermak, Chicago, 
III.; $550, R. L. Polk & Co., 431 Howard Street, 
Chicago, III.; $550, W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Hunting Park at Eighteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; $600, Lane Bryant, Inc., 322 
West Forty-eighth Street, New York, N. X.; 
total, $13,120. 

E. (1) $2,499.99; (2) $450; (6) $31.65; (7) 
$39.24; (8) $49.91; (9) $3,070.79; (10) $9,- 
595.31; (11) $12,666.10; (15) not applicable. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. A trade organization for farmer co- 
operatives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. For information under items 1, 2, and 
3, see reports filed by members of staff—John 
H. Davis, John J. Riggle, L. James Harman- 
son, Jr., Kit H. Haynes, and George S. Peer. 

D. (1) $30,326.60; (3) $94.60; (7) $30,- 
421.20; (8) $81,783.77; (9) $112,204.97; (13) 
yes; (14) Names and addresses of contribu- 
tors (October 1 through December 31, 1950) 
over $500 or whose contributions since Jan- 
uary 1 through December 31, 1950, have 
amounted to $500 and have not been pre- 
viously reported in 1950: $600, American 
Cranberry Exchange, New York City; $731.25, 
American National Cooperative Exchange, 
New York City; $525, California Vegetable 
Growers, Santa Barbara, Calif.; $525, East- 
ern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, 
Onley, Va.; $1,650, Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Tampa, Fla.; $600, Idaho Egg Producers, 
Caldwell, Idaho; $525, Idaho Potato Growers, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; $675, North Pacific Can- 
ners and Packers, Portland, Oreg.; $600, 
Northwest Nut Growers, Dundee, Oreg.; #600, 
Blue Lake Packers, Salem, Oreg.; $675, Ten- 
nessee Burley Tobacco Growers Association, 
Greeneville, Tenn.; $525, Hastings Potato 
Growers Association, Hastings, Fla.; $822, 
California Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; $525, Northwest Whole- 
sale, Inc., Wenatchee, Wash.; $600, Western 
States Bean Cooperative, Denver, Colo.; $525, 
Cooperative Grape Juice Processors Federa- 
tion, Westfield, N. L.: $450, Turlock Coopera- 
tive Growers, Modesto, Calif.; total, $11,- 
153.25. 

E. (2) $14,258.95; (4) $1,135.31; (5) $2,- 
781.91; (6) $1,676.52; (7) $2,249.31; (8) 

(10) $81,783.77; (11) 


$1,165; (9) $23,267; 
$105,050.77. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; a secret, patriotic, fra- 
ternal organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Patriotic legislation for protection 
of American citizens; restriction of immi- 
gration; support American free school sys- 
tem; suppression and control of communism; 
Senate Resolution 366, investigation Inter- 


nal Security Act, 1950; H. R. 9880, repeal 


Public Law 831; H. R. 9490, security bill, 
1950; S. 4037, security bill; S. 2311, security 
bill. 

C. (3) Junior American, official organ -of 
corporation; furnished 170,000; printed by 
Kable Bros., Mount Morris, II. 

E. (3) $1,127.66; (9) $1,127.66; (10) $i,- 
028.85; (11) $2,156.51. 

A. National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 Eighteenth Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; peace o: tion. 

D. (1) $414.65; (2) 88,179.92; (3) $142.40; 
(4) $748.41; (5) $51.06; (6) $1,000; (7) $10,- 
536.44; (8) $11,568.82; (9) $22,105.26. 

A. National Council for Prevention of 
War, 1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; peace organization, (Correction 
for third quarter.) 

D. (1) $240.32; (2) $7,006.85; (4) $138.54; 
(5) $16; (7) $7,401.71; (8) $22,105.26; (9) 
$29,506.97; (13) no. 

A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; peace organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace, such as: 
ECA bill, mutual-defense assistance program, 
genocide convention, appropriations and 
supplementary appropriations, particularly 
where they bear on military matters or on the 
government of occupied areas, manpower 
legislation including military training and 
service, legislation and legislative inquiries 
concerning the war crimes trials procedures, 
proposals leading to the of peace 
treaties, economic assistance (point 4), dis- 
armament, expellees and displaced persons, 
educational exchange. 

C. (3) Peace Action: (a) 4-page printed 
bulletin; (b) 10,000; (c) monthly; about 
middle of month; (d) National Publishing 


D. (1) $617.78; (2) $7,760.50; (4) $18.79; 
(5) $107; (7) $8,504.07; (8) $29,506.97; (9) 
$38,011.04; (11) $1,425; (12) $200; (13) yes; 
$1,425, Mark R. Shaw, 114 Trenton, Melrose, 
Mass. 

E. (2) $6,834.85; (3) $76; (4) $1,531.01; 
(5) $1,684.03; (6) $204.90; (7) $338.08; (8) 
$950.16; (9) $11,619.03; (10) $31,039.15; (11) 
$42,658.18. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. T.; educa- 
tional organization not for profit. 

C. (1) We expect our legislative interests 
in the future will continue as they have in 
the past. 

C. (2) Our legislative interests are in favor- 
ing any legislation that tends to support pri- 
vate enterprise and maintain American inde- 
pendence, and in opposing measures that 
work contrariwise. We have been concerned 
in no specific measure in the past quarter. 

C. (3) We enclose herewith one copy of 
each of the council letters Nos. 248-253, both 
inclusive.* 

D. (10) $5,650; (11) $450; (12) 8300; (13) 
yes. 

A. National Education Campaign, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III.; national education cam- 


gn. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn, Chicago, l.; medical asso- 
clatlon. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation for compulsory 
health insurance, S. 1679, S. 1456, S. 1581, 
S. 1970, H. R. 345, H. R. 4312. 

C. (3) 3,000, Free Americans Receive An 
Exciting Invitation From the Doctors; 5,000, 
The Boys in Room 1106; 8,000 Fifty Years 
of American Medical Progress; 100,000, The 
Voluntary Way Is the American Way; 100,000, 
Voluntary Health Insurance—the American 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s Office. 
Filed for third quarter 1950. 
* Filed for second quarter 1950. 
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Way; 100,000, Profit or Freedom?; 225,000, 
Fighting For Her Life; 3,000, The Issue of 
Compulsory Health Insurance; 3,000, The 
Cost and Financing of Social Security; 3,000, 
Flying Saucers Full of Lies; 3,000. The Cost 
of Doctoring; 3,000, Proportion of Physicians 
to Population; 3,000, Kansas Answers Social- 
ized Medicine; 3,000, Can a Nation Afford 
Health for All Its People; 430,000, Main Street 
Speaks Out For American Medicine—and 
American Freedom. Quantities hereinabove 
stated represent the total quantity of each 
publication issued during this quarter, 
whether by the National Education Cam- 
paign, American Medical Association, Clem 
Whitaker, or Leone Baxter Whitaker. 

D. (6) $66,367.15; (7) $66,367.15; (8) $814,- 
547.38; (9) $880,914.53; (13) yes; (14) $66,- 
367.15, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn, Chicago, Il. 

E. (1) $16,835.76; (4) $49,531.39; (9) $66,- 
367.15; (10) $814,547.38; (11) $880,914.53; 
(15) $66,367.15. , 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. T.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation to remove excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, elec- 
tric water heaters, domestic electric appli- 
ances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, and legislation with respect to amend- 
2 of the Labor Management Relations 

ct. 

D. (8) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (13) no. 

E. (10) $1,530.47; (11) $1,530.47. 

A. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. Members are 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y., trade asso- 
ciation; Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., trade association; and Shipowners 
Association of Pacific Coast, 16 California 
Peep: San Francisco, Calif., trade associa- 

on. 

C. (1) Perpetual. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting shipping, in- 
cluding H. R. 8349, seamen deductions for 
welfare funds; H. R. 9827, Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950; S. 3357, gambling devices in 
interstate and foreign commerce; H. R. 9853, 
S. 4234, aid to Yugoslavia; H. R. 9681, waiver 
of navigation and vessel S. 4167, inspection 
laws; H. R. 9322, S. 4025, aids to navigation 
on private structures; H. R. 5346, S. 2786, 
long range bill—amendment of Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. 

C. (3) Has sent out press releases from 
time to time; supplied data for publication 
in press generally. 

D. (13) Yes. Membership contributions 
for 1950 have been received during the quar- 
ter from the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Pacific American Steamship Association, 16 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Shipowners Association of the Pacific Coast, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Contributions which have been received are 
for all Federation purposes; they are con- 
tributions to general Federation surplus and 
no portion thereof is earmarked or otherwise 
segregated for lobbying purposes. Lobbying 
expenses are paid from these funds. The 
amount of such funds allocable to lobbying 
for the third quarter is the amount shown 
as expenditures for the quarter. 

E. (2) $5,650; (4) $52.60; (5) $1,359; (6) 
$199.22; (7) $54.61; (9) $7,306.43; (10) 
$47,724.94; (11) $55,031.37; (18) $475; (14) 
$475; (15) in answer to item 15, expendi- 
tures for the quarter have been and will be 
defrayed from Federation surplus, including 
contributions to such surplus through dues 
and assessments of members. 
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A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., are those 
which affect favorably or adversely the inter- 
ests of women in business and the profes- 
sions; (a) the following bills were supported 
or opposed in the Eighty-first Congress: 
Supported Women’s Bureau appropriation; 
the equal rights amendment (S. J. Res. 25 
and H. J. Res. 68); equal pay for equal work 
(S. 706 and H. R. 1584); Federal aid to edu- 
cation (S. 246); amendment to displaced per- 
sons act (H. R. 4567); international trade 
organization (H. J. Res. 236); ECA; genocide 
convention; Social Security Act (H. R. 6009); 
raise the rank of heads of women’s services 
(H. R. 7152). Opposed Women’s status bill 
(S. 1480 and H. R. 2396); bill to prohibit both 
spouses from government employment (H .R. 
6871); government health insurance (S. 1679 
and S. 1970). 

C. (3) (a) The Independent Woman is a 
monthly magazine, the subscription price of 
which is included in the national dues. It 
goes to each member of the organization 
and usually contains background informa- 
tion on legislative items as one of its many 
articles; (b) quantity, 125,000; (c) monthly; 
(d) Fleet-McGinley, Baltimore. 

D. (1) $215,418; (7) $215,418; 
669.60; (9) $247,087.60. 

E. (2) $875; (5) 8231.34; (6) $67.44; (8) 
$42.68; (9) $1,216.46; (10) $2,860.49; (11) 
$4,076.95. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 714 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; organization of small and inde- 
pendent businesses and professional people. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Antitrust law enforcements; all laws 
affecting small and independent businesses. 

C. (3) (a) The Mandate, official publication 
of NFIB; (b) 136,000; (c) regularly—deter- 
mined by current legislation affecting small 
business; (d) San Mateo Times, San Mateo, 
Calif. 

D. (7) $20,042.49; (8) $24,662.84; (9) $44,- 
705.33. 


(8) $31,- 


E. (9) $20,042.49; 
$44,705.33. 

A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
711 Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade-union. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to the postal 
service or the welfare of postal or Federal 
employees. 

C. (3) The Union Postal Clerk; (a) monthly 
journal; (b) October, 102,200; November, 
100,900; December, 100,400; (c) first of each 
month; (d) Ransdell, Inc. Federation News 
Service Bulletin; (a) weekly news bulletin; 
(b) 11,600; (c) December 1, 8, and 20; (d) 
Ransdell, Inc. 

D. (1) $113,385.25; (2) $73; (7) $113,458.25; 
(8) $375,290.19; (9) $489,448.44; (10) $10,- 
000; (12) $7,500; (13) yes; (14) local No. 303, 
Birmingham, Ala., $1,912.20; local No. 715, 
Mobile, Ala., $666.90; local No. 323, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., $705.20; local No. 93, Phoenix, 
Ariz., $1,349; local No. 255, Tucson, Ariz., 
6644.40; local No. 189, Little Rock, Ark., 
$887.85; local No. 47, Berkeley, Calif., $834.25; 
local No. 841, Glendale, Calif., $596.70; local 
No. 543, Long Beach, Calif., $1,302; local No. 
64, Los Angeles, Calif., $12,402.65; local No, 
1256, North Hollywood, Calif., $574.30; local 
No. 78, Oakland, Calif., $2,869.50; local No. 
731, Pasadena, Calif., $1,163.65; local No. 66, 
Sacramento, Calif., $1,663.75; local No. 197; 
San Diego, Calif., $1,713.60; local No. 2, San 
Francisco, Calif., $8,456.20; local No. 73, San 
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Jose, Calif., $646.75; local No. 229, Denver, 
Colo., $3,756.40; local No. 549, Bridgeport, 
Conn. $674.25; local No. 147, Hartford, Conn., 
$1,895.40; local No. 237, New Haven, Conn., 
$1,354; local No. 152, Wilmington, Del., 
$762.65; local No. 140, Washington, D. C., 
$4,693.50; local No. 148, Washington, D. C., 
$1,237.30; local No. 138, Jacksonville, Fla., 
$1,068.75; local No, 172, Miami, Fla., $2,093.40; 
local No. 1228, St. Petersburg, Fla., $664.10; 
local No. 259, Tampa, Fla., $920.95; local No. 
32, Atlanta, Ga., $2,376; local No. 162, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., $1,059.75; local No. 1, Chicago, 
III., $25,900; local No. 854, Peoria, III., $600.40; 
local No. 79, Rockford, III., $689.16; local No. 
239, Springfield, II., $776.40; local No. 347, 


Evansville, Ind., $733.05; local No. 286, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., $576.45; local No. 130, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., $4,150.20; local No. 44, Des Moines, 
Iowa, $1,857.25; local No. 186, Sioux City, 
Towa, $513.50; local No. 270, Topeka, Kans., 
$734.10; local No. 735, Wichita, Kans., $866.25; 
local No. 4, Louisville, Ky., $2,043.90; local 
No. 174, Baton Rouge, La., $524.70; local No. 
83, New Orleans, La., $2,364.05; local No. 418, 
Shreveport, La., $1,159.50; local No. 458, Port- 
land, Maine, $790.80; local No. 181, Baltimore, 
Md., $3,540.15; local No. 100, Boston, Mass., 
$10,212.95; local No. 497, Springfield, Mass., 
$1,593; local No. 295, Detroit, Mich., $7,328; 
local No. 271, Flint, Mich., $735.80; local No, 
281, Grand Rapids, Mich,, $927.85; local No. 
300, Lansing, Mich., $753.75; local No. 282, 
Saginaw, Mich., $585.15; local No. 125, 
Minneapolis, Minn., $5,433.75; local No. 65, 
St. Paul, Minn., $2,740.25; local No. 67, Kansas 
City, Mo., $6,113.75; local No. 8, St. Louis, 
Mo., $7,013.20; local No. 112, Lincoln, Nebr., 
$745.80; local No. 11, Omaha, Nebr., $2,303.40; 
local No. 526, Camden, N. J., $664.20; local 
No. 483, Jersey City, N. J., $819.55; local No. 
190, Newark, N. J., $3,711.15; local No. 198, 
Paterson, N. J., $749.45; local No. 1020, 
Trenton, N. J., 817.50; local No. 390, Albany, 
N. Y., $1,188; local No. 251, Brooklyn, N. V., 
$9,225; local No. 374, Buffalo, N. V., $2,746.80; 
local No. 1022, Jamaica, N. Y., $972; local No. 
1241, Long Island City, N. Y., $810; local No. 
10, New York, N. Y., $42,177.60; local No. 215, 
Rochester, N. Y., $2,747; local No. 234, 
Schenectady, N. Y., $832.80; local No. 257, 
Syracuse, N. Y., $1,655.55; local No. 375, 
Charlotte, N. C., $953.10; local No. 711, 
Greensboro, N. C., $706.20; local No. 120, 
Akron, Ohio, $1,299; local No. 164, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $3,998.35; local No. 72, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$7,430.40; local No. 232, Columbus, Ohio, 
$1,922.65; local No. 252, Dayton, Ohio, $1,- 
843.75; local No. 170, Toledo, Ohio, $1,386; 
local No. 443, Youngstown, Ohio, $770; 
local No. 86, Oklahoma City, Okla., $1,059.75; 
local No. 1348, Tulsa, Okla., $906.75; local No. 
128, Portland, Oreg., $3,463.20; local No. 269, 
Erie, Pa., $534.60; local No. 89, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $11,644.65; local No. 81, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$3,044.25; local No. 1027, Reading, Pa., $524.40; 
local No. 101, Scranton, Pa., $648; local No. 
387, Providence, R. I., $1,930.50; local No. 566, 
Charleston, S. C., $516.15; local No. 807, 
Columbia, S. C., $654.75; local No. 192, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., $506.70; local No. 263, 
Knoxville, Tenn., $756.65; local No. 96, 
Memphis, Tenn., $967.95; local No. 5, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., $1,698; local No. 299, Austin, 
Tex., $642.50; local No. 732, Dallas, Tex., 
$2,253.15; local No. 180, El Paso, Tex., $596.60; 
local No. 98, Fort Worth, Tex., $958.50; local 


No. 185, Houston, Tex., $1,741.50; local No, 


195, San Antonio, Tex., $1,365.75; local No. 6, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $1,495.85; local No. 262, 
Norfolk, Va., $1,042.10; local No. 199, Rich- 
mond, Va., 81. 203.50; local No. 28, Seattle, 
Wash., $3,473.10; local No. 338, Spokane, 
Wash., $1,002.60; local No. 298, Tacoma, 
Wash., $1,026.10; local No. 241, Madison, 
Wis., $781.40; local No. 3, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$7,687.70. 
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E. (2) $5,602.53; (4) $2,310.93; (5) $380; 
(6) $1,799.35; (8) $352.79; (9) $10,445.60; (10) 
$104,646.21; (11) $115,091.81. . 

A. National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees, 112 C Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is an employees associa- 
tion, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to post 
office motor vehicle employees. 

C. (3) (a) Rotor; (b) 4,800 (e) 15th each 
month; (d) Rzoncki’s Printery. 


D. (1) $1,887.60; (7) $1,987.60; (8) $4,- 
141.26; (9) $6,028.86. 
E. (2) $350; (4) $856.50; (5) $35; (6) 


$198.75; (7) $27.70; (8) $300.45; (9) $1,268.40; 
(10) $4,089.12; (11) $5,366.52. 

A. National Federation of Private School 
Associations, 2601 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. This is a federation of 
private school associations. 

B. This is a federation of private school 
associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislative proposals that affect 
private (nontax supported) schools. 

D. (1) $500; (4) $346.50; (7) $846.50; (8) 
$12,508.60; (9) $13,355.10; (13) yes; (14) 
$600, New Jersey Association of Technical 
Schools, 127 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J.; 
8510, Florida State Association of Business 
Schools, 104 North Edison, Tampa, Fla.; 
$1,350, Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Vocational Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; total, 
$2,460. 

E. (2) $3,889.83; (4) $161.10; (5) $238.67; 
(6) $54.50; (7) 8223.43; (8) $85.92; (9) $4,- 
653.45; (10) $31,808.30; (11) $36,461.75. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) The legislative interests are con- 
tinuing since this is a trade association inter- 
ested in the welfare of the fisheries of the 
Nation. 

C. (2) Nothing during this quarter. 

C. (3) This office each week sends out a 
newsletter of an informative nature which is 
for membership consumption. It does not 
print and send out special or periodical pub- 
lications. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $4; (9) $4; (11) $4; (15) $4. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade 
association. 

B. None. This statement is submitted as 
a matter of information to the Congress, al- 
though it is believed that registration does 
not come within the purview of the act, nor 
are any contributions or loans or moneys of 
any kind paid for the purpose of influ- 
encing legislation in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislation interests are continuing. 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade asso- 
ciation, only fosters or supports such legis- 
lation that it deems is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the domestic commercial fisheries, 
It was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of lobbying and hence does not oppose 
any particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members which is sent to 600 members, cop- 
ies of which are also sent to Members of 
Congress and the numerous representatives 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are interested in commercial 
fisheries matters. It is printed by the Plym- 
outh Printing Co. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (2) $1,230; (4) $121.63; (7) $1.60; (9) 
$1,353.23; (10) $4; (11) $1,357.23. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 228 
Victor Building, 724 Ninth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
Filed for second quarter, 1950. 
1 Filed for first quarter, 1950. 
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B. None. This statement is submitted as a 
matter of information to the Congress, al- 
though it is believed that registrant does not 
come within the purview of the act, nor are 
any contributions or loans or moneys of any 
kind paid for the purpose of influencing leg- 
islation in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous, 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade asso- 
ciation, only fosters or supports such leg- 
islation that it deems necessary to the wel- 
fare of the domestic commercial fisherman, 
It was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of lobbying and hence does not oppose 
any particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members which is sent to over 600 members, 
copies of which are also sent to Members of 
Congress and the numerous representatives 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are interested in commercial 
fisheries matters. It is printed by the Plym- 
outh Printing Co. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (4) $90; (9) $90; (10) $1,357.23; (11) 
$1,447.23; (15) 890. 

A. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion 


O. (1) It is uncertain how long this or- 
ganization will retain any legislative inter- 
ests. This organization is interested in leg- 
islation affecting agricu ture in general, and 
the grain trade in particular. 

C. (2) During the period covered by this 
report this organization has been interested 
in pending legislation to amend the basic tax 
law. 

C. (3) There have been no publications 
issued or caused to be issued by this organi- 
zation in connection with its legislative in- 
terests. 

D. $18,400; this is the total income of the 
organization during the quarter. It is all 
derived from dues and assessments that are 
paid and received to defray the general ex- 
penses of the organization. No dues and as- 
sessments are paid or received with the un- 
derstanding that any part of them will be 
used to enable the council to engage in ac- 
tivities covered by and requiring reports un- 
der the Tederal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
Any council activities that might be regarded 
as failing within the provisions of this act 
are incidental to other activities and are 

not of a substantial nature. 

E. $15,833.14; included in this figure are 
salaries and actual expenditures of the two 
employees of this organizatior who are reg- 
istered pursuant to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act; who each 
quarter file statements pursuant to that act, 
but whose salaries cannot be divided or allo- 
cated to cover legislative activity. 

A. National Labor-Management Council on 

Trade Policy,“ 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. (For nature of business 
see immediately below.) 

B. None. To promote security of employ- 
ment and high levels of production by pre- 
venting the undermining of domestic labor 
Standards and the breaking of prevailing 
price levels by imports which are offered at 
unfair prices as judged by our standards. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

©. (2) Legislation relating to the tariff and 
foreign trade. 

O. (3) AFL’s resolutions passed Septem- 
ber 22, 1950, Unfair Foreign Competition, 200 
copies photo-offset; October 9 and October 23; 

Photoprint Co., Inc. Another Look 
at the Tariff, extension of remarks of Hon. 
Tom Steed, Congressional Record, Septem- 
ber 19, 1950; 300 copies photo-offset, October 
2, 6, 16, 1950; Eastern Photoprint Co. The 
Tariff Issue Reviewed and Restated, 200 
copies mimeographed November 14 and 24; 


Bowman Service Corp. x 
\ 1731 Eye Street R Washington, D. C.; na- 


* Filed with the Clerk only. 
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D. (1) $1,050; (7) $1,050; (8) $17,150; (9) 
$18,200; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,791.69; (4) $206; (5) $406.50; (6) 
$54.74; (7) $48.06; (8) $38.44; (9) $2,545.43; 
(10) $9,334.56; (11) $11,879.99. 

A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,445.50; (7) $4,445.50; (8) $430; 
(9) $4,875.50. 

E. (15) During the quarter the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee paid to Stephen 
H. Hart, tax counsel, a per diem of $50 for 
office work and $100 per diem out of town 
for actual time spent in study, advice, con- 
ferences, and correspondence concerning 
general livestock tax questions including the 
analysis of the present provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and current rulings and 
decisions Federal taxation of 
livestock operators. Such activities also in- 
cluded work in connection with the position 
of the National Live Stock Tax Committee 
toward amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code concerning capital gains on sale of 
breeding livestock and the direction of 
ranching expenditures, It is impossible to 
determine what part of his services related 
to this legislative problem. During the quar- 
ter a total of $3,276.82 for legal services was 
paid to him for all his activities and services. 
He was also reimbursed $1,549.39 for out-of- 
pocket expenses. Total for quarter $4,826.21. 
During the three previous quarters $4,290. for 
legal services and $1,286.35, a total of 
$5,676.35, paid to Stephen H. Hart, so that 
the total paid to him for the calendar year 
1950 is $10,502.56 (services, $7,066.82; ex- 
enses, $2,835.74). 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Continuing. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of the lumber manufacturing industry. 

C. (3) (a) National Lumber News, a house 
organ; (b) 4,900 copies; (c) approximately 
monthly; (d) Darby Printing Co., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

D. (1) $20,563.41; (7) $20,563.41; (8) 
$80,592.95; (9) $101,156.36; (13) yes; (14) 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association, 
666 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II.; 
Appalachian Hardware Manufacturers, Inc., 
414 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers Association, 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky.; Hardwood 
Piywood Institute, 616 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il; Mahogany Association, 
Inc., 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, II.: 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, II.; National 
Hardware Lumber Association, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III.; National Lumber 
Exporters Association, Sterick Building, 
Memphis, Tenn.; National Oak Flooring Man- 
ufacturers Association, 814 Sterick Building, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Northeastern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 4329 Oakland Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Southern Cypress Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 507 Barnett National Bank Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Southern Hardwood 
Producers, Inc., 805 Sterick Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Southern Pine Association, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La.; The Veneer Association, 616 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III.; West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 South- 
west Morrison Street, Portland, Oreg.; West- 
ern Pine Association, Yeon Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

E. (2) $5,964.11; (4) $937.81; (5) $302.44; 
(6) $454.13; (7) $1,708.19; (8) $2,295.03; (9) 
$11,661.71; (10) $39,214.56; (11) $50,876.27. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 


tional farm organization, 


MARCH 2 


C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. 

C. (3) News for Dairy Coops; 700; weekly; 
Federation. Legislative Letter; 1,200; irregu- 
lar; Federation. Miscellaneous irregular 
pamphlets or circulars. 

D. (1) $42,419.85; (2) $575; (3) $2,635.83; 
(4) $62.65; (7) 845,698.38; (8) $175,582.45; (9) 
$221,275.78; (13) yes. 

E. (1) $4,094.58; (2) $25,599.22; (3) $25; 
(4) $1,660.83; (6) $1,004.49; (7) $4,455.42; (8) 
$20,215.54; (9) $57,055.08; (10) $150,056.56; 
(11) $207,111.64. 

A. National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association 
for the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry. 

B. None. Our organization is a member- 
ship corporation organized for trade associ- 
ation purposes. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) We are interested in legislation 
that more or less specifically affects our in- 
dustry. During the calendar quarter just 
ended we took no action whatever to which 
the provisions of the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act apply. 

C. (3) We have issued no publication for 
the of influencing the passage or 
defeat of any legislation proposed in either 
House of Congress. 

E. (10) $3.71; (11) $3.71. 

A. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. I.; 
the business of the committee is to oppose 
unfair increases in postal rates and discrimi- 
nation in postal rates. 

B. None (see original registration for 
statement of membership of committee). 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as postal-rate bills are pending before 
Congress or so long as unfair or discrimina- 
tory postal rates are in effect. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the committee ts bills to readjust postal 
rates. The specific legislative interest is a 
bill to readjust postal rates, H. R. 2945 and 
S. 1108. 

C. (3) The committee caused articles to 
be published in the October 21, November 4, 
November 25, and December 16, 1950, issues 
of Publishers’ Weekly. Quantity published: 
Circulation is approximately 15,300. Name 
of Printer: Periodicals Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

D. (8) $22,581.05; (9) $22,581.05; (13) yes; 
(14) $1,000, American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 31 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; $1,000, Harper & Bros., 49 East Thirty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y.; $2,000, total. 
The amounts for other contributors, which 
were reported in the quarterly report for the 
second quarter remain unchanged. 

E. (2) $19,865.30; (4) $167.66; (9) $20,- 
032.98; (10) $314.80; (11) $20,347.78. 

A. National Reclamation Association,? 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C.; 
promotion of the development, control, con- 
servation, preservation, and utilization cf 
the water resources of the 17 reclamation 
States. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) (a) Reclamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485), and all amendatory 
and supplementary acts thereto. All other 
statutes relating to water- and land-conser- 
vation measures. (b) H. R. 7351, 5991, 7268, 
7786, and S. 3376 and all other bills relating 
to reclamation, flood control as related to 
reclamation, and water and land conserva- 
tion 


C. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,400; (e) no spe- 
cific date of publication; published every 4 
to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative devel- 
opments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 


1951 


1001 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (1) $9,255.66; (7) $9,255.66; (8) $22,- 
839.84; (9) $32,095.50; (13) yes; (14) $1,000, 
Arizona State Reclamation Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; $500, Sears, Roebuck Foun- 
dation, 3333 Arthington Street, Chicago, III.; 
$1,350, Department of Public Works, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; $600, Northern Colorado Water 
Conservancy District, Greeley, Colo.; 8628, 
Kansas Reclamation Association, Scandia, 
Kans.; $500, Water Development Association 
of Southeastern Colorado, Pueblo, Colo.; 
$650, Oregon Reclamation Association, care 
of Kenneth Sawyer, Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland, Oreg.; $5,228, total. 

E. (2) $5,400; (4) $1,281.68; (5) $1,267.03; 
(6) $315.95; (7) $2,300.42; (8) $2,604.25; (9) 
$13,169.33; (10) $25,064.34; (11) $38,233.67. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C.; 
promotion of the development, control, con- 
servation, preservation, and utilization of 
the water resources of the 17 reclamation 
States. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) (a) Reclamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485), and all amendatory and 
supplementary acts thereto. All other stat- 
utes relating to water- and land-conserva- 
tion measures; (b) H. R. 7351, 5991, 7268, 
7786, and S. 3376 and all other bills relating 
to reclamation, flood control as related to 
reclamation, and water and land conserva- 
tion. 

C. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,400; (e) no 
specific date of publication; published every 
4 to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1001 National Press Building, Washington, 


-O 

D. (1) $12,910.22; (7) $12,910.22; (8) $32,- 
095.50; (9) $45,005.72; (14) $1,350, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Sacramento, Calif.; 
$2,000, Washington State Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, Yakima, Wash.; $500, Caterpiller 
Tractor Co., Peoria, III.; $1,965, Washington 
State Reclamation Association, Yakima, 
Wash. 

E. (2) $5,600; (4) $1,123.67; (5) $645.36; 
(6) $95.48; (7) $2,405.19; (8) $3,694.50; (9) 
$13,564.20; (10) $38,233.67; (11) $51,797.87. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
E. B. Whitten, executive director, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; a non- 
profit association dedicated to the welfare of 
handicapped persons. 

C. (1) Interests in legislation are con- 
tinuous. 

C. (2) Promoting H. R. 5577 (S. 2273), Na- 
tional Services for the Handicapped Act, op- 
posing certain provisions of H. R. 3095 (8. 
1066) and H. R. 7801. 

C. (3) Journal of Rehabilitation, six times 
pe: year; circulation, 15,000; a professional 
journal; news letter, six times a year; cir- 
culation, 12,000; informational services. 

D. (1) $2,795.50; (7) $2,795.50; (8) $3,- 
633.30; (9) $6,428.80; (13) no. 

E. (2) $425.96; (7) 8262.15; 
(10) $3,475.92; (11) $4,164.03. 

A. National Renderers Association, 1424 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an unincor- 
porated, nonprofit organization of approxi- 
mately 275 domestic producers of inedible 
animal fats. 

C. (1) Probably as long as the organiza- 
tion remains in existence. 

J. (2) Any legislation which would spe- 
cifically have an effect upon the production, 
consumption, import, export, or taxation of 
any animal or vegetable fat or oil, as well as 
all legislation generally affecting business, 
particularly small business. 

C. (3) In behalf of the association there 
is issued from its Washington office periodical 
informational bulletins to the approximate- 
ly 275 members covering, among other things, 


(9) $688.11; 
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the fields mentioned in item (2) above. All 
work done in connection with such releases 
is carried on at the offices of the association. 

D. (1) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $19,500; (9) 
$22,500; (14) Pacific Coast Renderers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif., regular dues 
for 1949-50, $3,000. 

E. (2) $559.35; (4) $85.85; (5) $110.52; 
(6) $27.89; (7) $246.18; (8) $28.12; (9) 
$1057.91; (10) $3,312.32; (11) $4,370.23. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y.; 
business trade association for department 
and specialty stores. 

C. (1) As of the end of the fourth quarter 
of the year 1950, the association is interested 
in those legislative matters indicated in item 
(2) below. 

C. (2) Defense Production Act of 1950; 
Revenue Act of 1950; Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended; Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950 and proposed amendments; un- 
employment insurance law; Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act; legislation on LIFO; 
proposed legislation on excise and national 
sales taxes; Selective Service Act; Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act; postal bill, H. R. 2945; 
national compulsory health insurance; H. R. 
6000, Social Security Act. 

C. (3) NRDGA Special Bulletin, periodic 
report to the trade on new developments of 
interest to department and specialty stores: 
No. 517, October 6, 1950; No. 518, October 20, 
1950; special issue, October 26, 1950; No. 519, 
November 10, 1950; No. 520, November 22, 
1950; No. 522, December 15, 1950; No. 523, 
December 22, 1950; 6,700 copies of each issue 
printed, published, and distributed by 
NRDGA. The Balance Sheet, periodical pub- 
lished by the Controllers’ Congress of the 
NRDGA in the interests of the retail control 
profession; volume 19, No, 4, December 1950, 

D. (5) $216.71; (7) $216.71; (8) $19,250; 
(9) $19,466.71, less $1,046.07 budgeted but not 
used, $18,420.64. 

E. (2) $2,250; (4) $3,147.22; (5) $517.60; 
(6) $20.13; (7) $10.10; (8) $4; (9) $5,949.05; 
(10) $12,471.59; (11) $18,420.64. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
66% Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Sporadic. 

C. (2) Excess-profits tax, H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) National Furniture Review (comes 
within exemption of statute). 

E. (2) $2,950; (4) $949.75; (5) $100; (6) 
$337.59; (7) $563.29; (9) $4,890.63; (10) 
$1,700; (11) $6,590.63. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an 
organization to promote the sound and or- 
derly development of our water and land 
resources. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor development, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and reclamation, soil and 
water conservation, and related subjects (see 
Index to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for infor- 
mation called for by (a), (b), and (c)). 

D. (1) $665; (6) $26.39; (7) $691.39; (8) 
$10,097; (9) $18,788.39; (14) $500, department 
of public works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

E. (2) $1,350.60; (4) 829.45; (5) $309.44; 
(6) $35.67; (7) $165.90; (8) $563.14; (9) 
$2,454.20; (10) $16,266.34. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation (trade association), 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely, 

C. (2) Legislation which will further the 
country’s rural electrification program, re- 
sulting from the REA Act, as amended, in- 
cluding REA administrative and loan funds 
for rural electrification and for rural tele- 
phones; funds for the construction of multi- 
purpose dams; funds for transmission and 
related facilities to deliver Federal hydro- 
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power to rural electric load centers; pro- 
posed legislation providing for surveys and 
development of water resources. 

C. (3) (a) Rural Electrification magazine, 
monthly trade publication of the rural elec- 
tric systems of the United States; (b) 14,000; 
(c) approximately the first of each month; 
(d) Fleet-McGinley, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (1) $22,587.92; (7) $22,587.92; (8) $29,- 
044.85; (9) $51,632.77; (13) yes; $590.10, 
Howell Oregon Electric Cooperative, 125 
Washington Avenue, West Plains, Mo.; 
$507.60, Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light 
& Power Association, Montevideo, Minn.; 
$572, Beauregard Electric Cooperative, De- 
Ridder, La.; $785.40, Magnolia Electric Power 
Cooperative, box 979, McComb, Miss.; $596.60, 
Union Electric Membership Corp., Monroe, 
N. C.; $1,000, Cullman Electric Cooperative, 
Cullman, Ala.; $553.20, Davie Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., Mocksville, N. C.; $542.60, 
Douglas County Electric Membership Corp., 
Price Avenue, Douglasville, Ga.; $771.90, 
Merriweather-Lewis Electric Cooperative, 
Centerville, Tenn.; $606.60, Wiregrass Electric 
Cooperative, Hartford, Ala.; $537.60, Magic 
Valley Electric Cooperative, Mercedes, Tex.; 
$608.50, Horry Electric Cooperative, Conway, 
S. C.; $610.30, Southern Pine Electric Co- 
operative, Brewton, Ala.; $948.70, Carroll 
Electric Cooperative Corp., Berryville, Ark.; 
$853, Jackson County Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Corp., McKee, Ky.; 8527.30, Tri- 
County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Mansfield, Pa.; $989.80, Pennyrile Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corp., Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
$964.30, Jackson Electric Membership Corp., 
Jefferson, Ga.; $533.10, Barron County Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Barron, Wis.; $1,487.60, 
Southern Pine Electric Power Association, 
Taylorsville, Miss.; $548.20, Capital Electric 
Power Association, Clinton, Miss.; $581, 
Laurens ‘Electric Cooperative, Laurens, S. C.; 
$683.40, Owen County Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Corp., Owenton, Ky.; $556.10, Tip- 
mont Rural Electric Membership Corp., Lin- 
den, Ind.; 8561.30, Washington-St. Tammany 
Electric Cooperative, Franklinton, La.; 
$715.50, C. & L. Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp., Star City, Ark.; $673.70, Farmers Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp., Glasgow, Ky.; 
$896.10, Sand Mountain Electric Cooperative, 
box 149, Fort Payne, Ala.; $986.80, South 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp., 
Somerset, Ky.; $1,184, Southside Electric Co- 
operative, Crewe, Va.; $596.90, Taylor County 
Rural Electric Cooperative, Campbellsville, 
Ky.; $534.60, Valley Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., box 397, Huntingdon, Pa.; $967.30, 
Joe Wheeler Electric Membership Corp., 
Hartselle, Ala.; $526.70, Black River Electric 
Cooperative, Ironton, Mo.; $705.60, Carroll 
Electric Membership Corp., Carrollton, Ga.; 
$1,643.10, Cumberland Electric Membership 
Corp., Clarksville, Tenn.; $534.60, Hamilton 
County Electric Cooperative, Hamilton, Tex.; 
$782.30, Dixie Electric Power Association, 
Laurel, Miss.; $40.40, Belmont Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., St. Clairsville, Ohio; $881.49, 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, Rivoli Build- 
ing, LaCrosse, Wis.; $614.80, Jackson Rural 
Electric Membership Corp., Portland, Ind.; 
$599.30, West Florida Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, Graceville, Fla.; $525.70, Allama- 
kee-Clayton Electric Cooperative, Inc., Post- 
ville, Iowa; $711.50, Central Alabama Electric 
Cooperative, Prattville, Ala.; $791, Pearl 
River Electric Power Association, Columbia, 
Miss.; $716.60, eastern Nebraska public power 
district, Syracuse, Nebr.; $658, Flint Electric 
Membership Corp., Reynolds, Ga.; $950, Sa- 
tilla Rural Electric Membership Corp., Alma, 
Ga.; $567.20, Southern Alabama Electric Co- 
operative, Troy, Ala.; $801.90, Virginia Elec- 
tric Cooperative, box 308, Bowling Green, 
Va.; $703.30, Aiken Electric Cooperative, 
Aiken, S. C.; $599.50, Fleming Mason Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp., Flemingsburg, 
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Ey.: $511.10, Jefferson County Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., Louisville, Ga.; $672, Scott- 
New Madris, Missouri Cooperation Associa- 
tion, Sikeston, Mo.; $687.90, Southwest Ar- 
kansas Electric Cooperative Corp., Texarkana, 
Ark.; $591, utilities district of western In- 
diana REMC, Bloomfield, Ind.; $40,286.09, 


total. 

E. (1) $55.28; (2) $2,271.26; (3) $20; (4) 
$50.19; (5) $803.79; (6) $1,028.21; (7) 
$1,760.31; (8) $123.39; (9) $6,112.43; (10) 
$29,044.85; (11) $35,157.28. 

A. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
| ©. (2) Any legislation with reference to 
the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project. 

C. (3) General publicity. 

D. (6) $9,550; (7) $9,550; (8) $32,400.37; 
(9) $42,080.37; (13) yes; $32,317.87, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washington, 
D. C.; $5,000, National Coal Association, 
Washington, D. C.; $1,345, members of For- 
eign Commerce Club of New York, 39 Broad- 
way, New York; $1,900, Anthracite Institute, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; $780, Maritime Associa- 
tion, Port of New York, 80 Broad Street, New 
York; total, $10,442.87. 

E. (2) $4,329.45; (4) $1,944.80; (5) $594.47; 
(6) 8396.58: (7) $1,494.68; (8) $108.90; (9) 
$8,798.88; (10) $30,973.62; (11) $39,772.50. 

A. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. Member associations of the league. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facili- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation inimicable to interests of 
savings and loan industry. 

C. (3) National letters, approximately 
1,200 on each of the following dates: Octo- 
ber 11, 19, November 2, 22, December 5, 14; 
printed and distributed by Batt, Bates & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $66.56; (7) $66.56; (8) $128,260.40; 
(9) $128,326.96; (13) yes, but not this 


quarter. 

E. (2) $2,000; (4) $217.49; (9) $2,217.49; 
(10) £9,623.59; (11) $11,841.08. 

A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III.; in- 
formation service for small-business men. 

C. (1) Continued indefinitely. 

* C. (8) Monthi~ bulletin to membership. 

D. (1) 836,895.75; (2) $41; (4) $60.17; (6) 
$1,591.99; (7) $37,588.82; (8) $122,738.17; (9) 
$160,326.99. 

E. (1) $64.85; (2) $17,773.10; (4) $2,958.22; 
(5) $7,473.11; (6) $636.18; (7) $2,071.97; (8) 
$1,497.50; (9) $32,474.93; (10) $188,632.06; 
(11) $221,106.99. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; a national professional organiza- 
tion representing the various interests of 
professional engineers. 

©. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the welfare 
‘of professional engineers, current interests 
covering the following: Taft-Hartley Act, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Earned Income 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1949 (H. R. 3224), 
amendments to Walsh-Healey and Davis- 
Bacon Acts (H. R. 7425, H. R. 7426, S. 3119, 
S. 3120), transfer of civil functions of Corps 
of Engineers and creation of Board of Ingi- 
neering Analysis (H. R. 6920 and related 
bills), Small Business Act of 1950 (title V 
only), selective-service law, National Science 
Foundation. 

C. (3) Legislative bulletin containing re- 
ports on status of legislation of interests to 
professional engineers; (b) approximately 
5,000 per month; (c) approximately 15th day 
of each month; (d) Colortone Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Engineer, official 
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publication of the society; (b) approximately 
25,500 per month; (c) last week of each 
month; (d) Fleet-McGinley Printing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

D. (1) $14,962.15; (7) $14,962.15; (8) $137,- 
181.63; (9) $146,143.78; (13) no. 

E. (2) $812.49; (4) $202.52; (9) $1,015.01; 
(10) $5,414.94; (11) $6,429.95. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, l.: 
nature of business, that of a business league 
organized to promote the interests of the 
particular business groups that are placed 
at a competitive disadvantage because of 
tax disparities. 

C. (1) Until such time as all commercial 
corporations pay corporate income taxes in 
the same manner and on the same basis. 

C. (2) General legislative interests rela- 
tive to corporate income-tax legislation. 
Specific legislative interest is H. R. 240, and 
the general revenue bill to be considered by 
the Congress this year. 

C. (3) (a) Bulletin on call by Senator 
GEORGE for taxation of cooperatives and mu- 
tuals in the next tax bill; (b) $20,000; (c) 
October 1950; group of eight advertisements, 
pointing out that cooperatives and many 
mutuals are permitted to make tax-free prof- 
its and suggesting that they should be made 
to pay income taxes in the same manner as 
their competitors do, 75,000, October 1950; 
two-page news story for release at will con- 
cerning the fact that Congress voted to tax 
the business incomes of charitable trusts, 
foundations, labor unions, etc., but omitted 
taxing the business revenues of cooperatives, 
many mutuals, and others, 6,000, October 
1950; bulletin on the tax-exempt competi- 
tors of banks, such as savings and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks, cooper- 
ative banks, etc., 25,000, October 1950; bul- 
letin on the tax-exempt competitors of 
finance companies, such as credit unions, 
etc., 15,000, Octobcr 1950; reprint of an arti- 
cle on taxes published in the April 1950 issue 
of Reader's Digest, 100,000, October, Novem- 
ber and December 1950; booklet entitled 
“Facts and Figures,” telling about the Fed- 
eral income-tax escape of mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies, 50,000, Octo- 
ber, November and December 1950; booklet 
explaining how cooperative corporations are 
able to escape the corporate income tax, 
250,000, October, November and December 
1950; bulletin showing that Congress has 
classified more than 38,280 profit-making cor- 
porations as tax IV-F's, 400,000, November 
1950; card suggesting on its face that it is 
Tax IV-F income tax-exemption card issued 
to certain profit-making tax-exempt corpo- 
rations, such as cooperative corporations, 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, credit unions, cooperative banks, 
etc., 700,000, November and December 1950; 
(d) Standard Printing and Letter Service, 
Inc., Chicago, II. 

D. (1) $48,711.59; (7) $43,711.59; (8) $90,- 
260.26; (9) $133,971.85; (13) yes. Contri- 
butions are made to support the educational, 
research, publicity, and other activities of 
the National Tax Equality Association. The 
funds received are not earmarked to be ex- 
pended solely for the purpose of attempting 
to influence legislation. The percentage of 
the general fund which is used for purposes 
that might fall within the scope of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act during the 
fourth quarter of 1950 has been found to be 
22.1 percent. The contributions are, there- 
fore, reported below. Mrs. Euna C. Ram- 
sey, secretary-treasurer, Alabama Retail 
Hardware Association, 509 North Nineteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Ala.; Col. Robert Baker, 
Fones Bros. Hardware Co., P. O. Box 351, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Curtiss Hayden, Dunham, 
Carrigan & Hayden Co., P. O. Box 3024, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Robert Wolohan, Birch 
Run, Mich.; Mr. C. H. Buhl, Buhl Sons Co., 


P. O. Box 1878, Detroit, Mich.; E. B. Morley, 
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Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich.; Ben C. McCabe, 
president, International Elevator Co., 374 
Grain Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Allan Hill, Janney-Semple-Hill & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; F. J. Schnakenburg, vice 
president, St. Louis Cordage Mills, Eleventh 
and Lafayette, St. Louis, Mo; A. Wessell 
Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hardware Co., St, 
Louis, Mo.; Frank Bird, president, Montana 
Power Co., Box 1338, Butte, Mont.; DeWitt 
J. Paul, liaison director, Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan Corp., 15 Washington Street, New- 
ark. N. J.; Wilmot Wheeler, president, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. T.; Edwin R. Masback, 
Jr., vice president, Masback, Inc., 330 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. L.; N. A. Cocke, vice 
president, Duke Power Co., “422 South Church 
Street, Charlotte, N. C.; M. G. Nussbaum, 
Swan Rubber Co. Bucyrus, Ohio; W. P. 
Tracy, the Tracy-Wells Co., 175 North Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; E. K. Tryon, Edward 
K. Tryon Co., 815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. G. Rorabeck, president, George Worth- 
ington Co., 802-832 St. Clair Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The total sum of the contribu- 
tions made to the National Tax Equality 
Association by the persons listed above, con- 
tributing $500 or more during the fourth 
quarter of 1050 is $15,500. 

E. (1) $6,295.34; (2) $9,677.10; (4) $8,492.20; 
(5) $1,445.41; (6) $5,233.65; (7) $7,959.63; 
(9) $39,103.43; (10) $87,867.07; (11) $126,- 
970.50. 

A. National Tax Relief Coalition, box 401, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

B. L. S. Franklin, director. 

C. (1) As long as taxes and spending are 
excessive. We favor limitation of taxes in 
times of peace. 

D. (2) $930; (7) $930; (8) $2,625; (9) 
$3,555; (13) no. 

E. (2) $375; (5) 240; (7) $400; (9) $815; 
(10) $2,740; (11) $3,555; (14) $115. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; service organizatior. 

C. (1) Continuous and indefinite. 

C. (2) It will be noted that there is no 
Washington expense for this quarter. 

C. (3) Washington activities are reported 
in the National Wool Grower, official month- 
ly publication (magazine) of the organiza- 
tion. 

D. (1) $25,687.06; (6) $19,580.26; (7) $45,- 
267.32; (8) 827,977.53; (9) $73,244.85; (13) 
yes; (14) $639.55, Arizona Wool Growers As- 
sociation, 14 East Jefferson Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; $3,000, California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 151 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; $1,849, Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 4665 Lafayette, Denver, Colo.; $750, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, box 2598, 
Boise, Idaho; $2,000, Montana Wool Growers 
Association, 515 Powers Block Building, 
Helena, Mont.; $11,114, Texas Wool Growers 
Association, Cactus Hotel Building, San 
Angelo, Tex.; $4,624.51, Utah Wool Growers 
Association, 361 UP Annex Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; $2,175, Washington Wool 
Growers Association, 110 East Ohestnut 
Street, Yakima, Wash.; $35, small individual 
membership payments; $304.92, National 
Livestock Tax Committee, 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo.; $19,275.34, income from 
national ram sale; $45,267.32, total. 

E. (2) $2,366.68; (9) $2,366,66; (10) $12,- 
946.89; (11) $15,313.55. 

A. Carlton L. Nau, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, a service 
organization composed of publicly owned 
electric systems. 

B. American Public Power Association, 1757 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are only inci- 
dental to main function as manager of man- 
agement-service organization, They will 
continue indefinitely. 
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D. (5) $1,970.40; (7) $1,970.40; (8) $6,- 
458.33; (9) $8,428.73. 

E. (11) $1,330; (15) all. 

A. William S. Neal, 918 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

C. (Filed in Clerk’s office.) 

A. Nebraska Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 
714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Interests are to continue until the 
passage of tax-equality legislation. 

C. (2) Legislative interests—all legislation 
designed to bring about equality of taxation 
between private business and cooperatives, 
Mason Dill, H. R. 5064. 

D. (2) $3,935; (7) $3,935; (8) $1,030; (9) 
$4,965; (13) no. 

E. (1) $2,655.62; (4) $352.33; (8) $15; (9) 
$3,022.95; (10) $1,427.88; (11) $4,450.83. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 Fifteenth ftreet 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
II.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the mort- 
gage banking industry. 

C. (3) The only publications which have 
been issued are those regular publications of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
which have incidentally discussed legisla- 
tion along with other subjects. These pub- 
lications are Washington Newsletter, Letter 
to Members, and the Mortgage Banker. They 
appear irregularly during each month. 

D. (5) $3,645.81; (6) $1,796.11; (7) $5,- 
441.92; (8) $13,935.77; (9) $19,377.69. 

E. (5) $962.31; (6) $348.87; (7) 8484.93; 
(9) $1,796.11; (10) $4,873.34; (11) $6,669.45; 
(15) $1,796.11. 

A. G. W. Nelson. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; railroad union. 

C. (2) Contacting Members of Congress in 
opposition to legislation unfavorable to labor 
and in support of legislation friendly to 
labor. 

A. George N. Nelson,? Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; labor-union repre- 
sentative. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
(labor union), Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in substantially all leg- 
islation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American workingman 
including all pending legislation dealing 
with social security, national health, aid to 
physically handicapped, labor relations, dis- 
placed person, etc. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (9) 
$2,700. 

A. Herbert U. Nelson, 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill; 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive, trade associa- 
tion. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III.; 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

C. (3) Attached is a list of news releases“ 
issued during the quarter which bear on leg- 
islative subjects. Complete information as 
to the extent to which these were published 
or the dates of publication, is not available. 
Mailing list for the regular news releases is 
attached.’ Convention releases were distrib- 
uted to representatives of the press, to real- 
estate board secretaries, and others at the 
annual convention in Miami Beach, Novem- 
ber 12-17. Mimeographing was done in our 


(8) $1,800; 
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Washington office and by our own staff in 
the pressroom at Miami Beach. 

D. (5) $3,279.68; (7) $3,279.68; (8) $8,- 
$96.47; (9) $11,676.15; (13) no. 

E. (6) $74.81; (7) $1,954.87; (9) $2,029.68; 
(10) $5,896.47; (11) $7,926.15; (15) $2,029.68. 

A. Donald F. Nemitz, secretary, Tax Equal- 
ity Committee of Kentucky, 211 Columbia 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

B. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 
211 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 

C. (1) Until tax-equality legislation is 
passed by Congress. 

C. (2) Removal of exemptions granted by 
section 101 of IRC. 

D. (5) $399.50; (7) $399.50; (8) $1,299.74; 
(9) $1.699.24. 

E. (7) $24.50; (10) $174.74; 
(11) 8199.24. 

A. Harold F. Neumann, 112 Bowers Street, 
Jersey City, N. J.; secretary-treasurer. 

B. New Jersey Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 112 Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

C. (1) Not known. 

C. (2) Any laws or proposals adversely af- 
fecting business. 

C. (3) About 50 newspapers in New Jersey, 
which I have sent the same news releases to. 
I have no way of knowing which of the pa- 
pers printed the releases. 

D. (6) $55; (7) $55; (8) $1,145; (9) $1,200; 
(13) no. 

E. (4) $7.90; (5) $43; (6) $20; (7) $114.92; 
(9) $185.82; (10) 81,126.93; (11) $1,312.75; 
(15) $185.82. 

A. Harold F. Neumann, 112 Bowers Street, 
Jersey City, N. J.; secretary-treasurer. 

B. New Jersey. Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 112 Bowers Streét, Jersey City, N. J. 

C. (1) Not known. 

C. (2) Any laws or proposals adversely af- 
fecting business. 

C. (3) About 50 newspapers in New Jersey, 
which I have sent the same news releases to. 
I have no way of knowing which of the pa- 
pers printed the releases. 

D. (6) $1,187.50; (7) $1,187.50; (8) $1,- 
200; (9) $2,387.50; (13) no. 

E. (1) $184.81; (5) $36; (6) $83.73; (7) 
$44.10; (8) $45.51; (9) $394.15; (10) $1.- 
312.75; (11) $1,706.90. 

A. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; railroad. Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 422 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; railroad. The Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 526 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; railroad, 

C. (1) Continuing. 

C. (2) All Senate and House bills and res- 
olutions affecting the interests of Nevada 
railroads: (a) Railroad union-shop bill; ex- 
cess-profits-tax bill; and any other bills af- 
fecting Nevada railroads; (b) S. 3295, H. R. 
7789, H. R. 9827, and any other bills affecting 
Nevada railroads, 

D. (1) $927.24: (7) $927.24; (8) $2,520.76; 
(9) $3,448; (13) yes; (14) $1,429.34, Southern 
Pacific Co.; $1,009.33, Union Pacific Railroad 
Co.; $1009.33, Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

E. (2) $420; (6) $25.18; (7) $482.06; (9) 
$927.24; (10) $2,520.76; (11) $3,448; (15) 
$927.24. 

A. New Jersey Associated Businessmen, 
Inc. 112 Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J.; 
association of small-business men. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Not known, 

C. (2) Any laws or proposals adversely 
affecting. 

C. (3) About 50 newspapers in New Jersey, 
which have been sent the same news re- 
leases. We have no way of knowing which 
of the papers printed the releases. 

D. (6) $55; (7) $55; (8) $1,145; (9) $1,200; 
(13) no. 
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E. (4) $7.90; (5) $43; (6) $20; (7) $114.92; 
(9) $185.82; (10) $1,126.93; (11) $1,312.75. 

A. New Jersey Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 112 Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J.; 
association of small-business men. 


4 B. None. 


C. (1) Not known. 


7 


C. (2) Any laws or proposals adversely 
affecting business. 

C. (3) About 50 newspapers in New Jersey, 
which have been sent the same news releases. 
We have no way of knowing which of the 
papers printed the releases. 

D. (6) $1,187.50; (7) $1,187.50; (8) $1,200; 
(9) $2,387.50. 

E. (1) $184.81; (5) $36; (6) $83.73; (7) 
$44.10; (8) $45.51; (9) $394.15; (10) $1,312.75; 
(11) $1,706.90. 

A. New York Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., Sherburne, N. Y.; trade group having 
as its objective economy in all levels of gov- 
ernment and tax equality. 

B. None. 

- ©, (1) Until objective is reached. 

C. (2) All tax measures. 

D. (2) $425; (7) $425; (8) $6,552.50; (9) 
$6,977.50; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,344; (3) $470; (6) $13.06; (7) 
$115.23; (8) $73.56; (9) $2,015.85; (10) 
$7,622.12; (11) $9,637.97. 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. X. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

C. (3) None. 

D. (13) no. 

E. (11) $1,134.97, 

A. Russ Nixon, 1000 Eleventh Street NW, 
Washington, D. C.; labor organization. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East Fifty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y.; labor organization. 

OC. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
national peace, security, democracy, prosper- 
ity and the general welfare. Oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) UE News. 

D. (9) $3,100; (13) no. 

E. (11) $450. 

A. W. R. Noble, 5 1028 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Farm Equipment Asso- 
ciation, 1014 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 
and National Retail Hardware Association, 
333 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; both are nonprofit trade associations. 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue in- 
definitely. 

C. (2) Keeping the two above associations 
informed generally as to the progress of 
legislation and to furnish interpretations of 
legislation. No activities with respect to 
any specific legislation during this period. 
Services performed principally other than 
legislation. 

C. (3) Regular column published under 
my name in Farm Equipment Retailing, a 
trade magazine with a circulation of approx- 
imately 20,000 published by Farm Equipment 
Retailing, Inc., 1014 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and in Hardware Retailer, a trade maga- 
zine with approximately 25,000 circulation, 
published by the National Retail Hardware 
Association (333 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 

D. (5) $3,375; 3 $3,375; (8) $10, 125; (9) 
$13,500. | 

E. (7) $96.50; (8) $12.40; (9) $108.90. | 

A. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, director, National 
Federation of Private School Associations, 
2601 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Private School 
Associations, 2601 Sixteenth Street NW., 
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Washington, D. C. This is a federation of 
private school associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislative proposals that affect 
private (nontax supported schools). 


D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (8) $3,533.34; (9), $ 


$4,133.34; (13) no. 
E. (15) All. 
A. O. L. Norman, 1200 Eighteenth Street 


NW., Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Registrant is assistant to the president or 


the National Association of Electric Compa- 
nies, a trade association whose members are 
103 operating electric companies. 

B. National Association of Electric Compa- 
nies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nature of business: The National 
Association of Electric Companies is a trade 
association whose members are 103 operating 
electric companies. The preamble of its ar- 
ticles of association describe the functions to 


exchange ideas and take appropriate action 
on problems of mutual concern and interest, 
including matters involving legislation. The 


association, therefore, is generally interested 


in all developments in and of Federal legis- 
lation that might affect its members as go- 
ing electric utilities, including, but not lim- 


T. Sted to the following bills and statutes and 


amendments thereto: H. R. 9920, a bill mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
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cal year ending June 30, 1951, and for other 


purposes; H. R. 9827, a bill to provide reve- 
nue by imposing a corporate excess-profits 
tax, and for other purposes; Internal Reve- 
nue Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 
58); Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363): 
Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat.) ; 
Flood Control Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 887). For 


. specific details concerning the policy posi- 


be engaged in by the association as follows: 


In order to further the interests of the elec- 
tric utility companies that are members of 
this association and their investors, em- 
ployees, and customers; to maintain the in- 
tegrity and credit of the industry; to present 
to the public the essential facts about the in- 
dustry to the end that there may be a better 
understanding between the utility compa- 
nies and the public and a better apprecia- 
tion of utility progress, achievements, and 
problems; to coordinate regional activities 
among member companies; to furnish mem- 
ber companies information, reports, and 
statements concerning various phases of elec- 
tric utility operations and developments; 
to further cooperation with all agencies 
and organizations interested in the supply 
and purchase of electric light and power; 
to furnish such agencies and organizations 
with information, reports, and statements 
concerning member companies and the elec- 
tric utility industry; to present the facts 
to the public concerning the public benefits 
resulting from the operation of electric 
utility companies by businessmen under gov- 


ernmental regulations and, generally, to en- 


gage in those practices recognized as being 
legal and proper to further said ends, cer- 


tain electric utility companies do hereby 
establish a national association which shall 


be adequately qualified and empowered to 
act in every lawful way when concert of 
policy and action would be helpful. Thus 
the association functions for the following 
principal purposes: (1) To keep member 


ee 


companies informed of Washington develop- 
ments affecting them as operating businesses, 
including information and analyses of gov- ' 


ernmental hearings, orders, and regulations, 
both legislative and administrative; (2) to 
keep the public, including employees, con- 
sumers, and investors, informed concerning 
the accomplishments of the industry, its 
achievements in serving the public, and the 
plans of this industry for the future; (3) 
to furnish—and aid in furnishing—technical 
information to the instruments of govern- 
ment and to provide a readily available 
contact between Government and the indus- 
try; (4) to provide the members of the asso- 
ciation with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas on problems of mutual 
concern and interest in order to better serve 
the public; (5) to act for the member com- 
panies in matters of common and national 
concern. 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. 

O. (2) Registrant is assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Electric 
Companies. One of the purposes of this 
association as set forth in previous regis- 
trations and reports filed pursuant to title 
3 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 is to provide its members with a me- 
dium through which they can develop and 


* 


tion of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, see the document entitled Water 


Resources, Electric Power, and National Pol- 


icy,” prepared in response to an invitation 
of the Chairman of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Water Resources Policy, dated March 
2, 1950, for a complete statement of the 
association’s position on policy questions. 
Copies of this statement have heretofore 
been filed with the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 


tives. 
D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (8) $6,250; (9) 
(8) $50.88; (9) 


$10,000; (13) no. 

E. (6) $0.90; (7) $682.63; 
$734.41; (10) $1,591.29; (11) $2,325.70; (15) 
8734.41. 

A. North Dakota Resources Board, 311 
North Eroadway, Fargo, N. Dak.; promoting 
the development of the State’s resources, 

B. Above-named organization is the em- 
ployer. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Promoting the development of the 
State’s natural resources, particularly irri- 
gation and reclamation, flood control, water 
conservation, lignite development and utili- 
zation, and new industries. 

C. (4) No part of the salary and reim- 
bursed expenses of Fred J. Fredrickson, who 
is employed by reporting organization as the 
Washington representative for the Greater 
North Dakota Association, was for lobbying 
purposes or activities during the quarter re- 
ported upon. 

D. (6) $2,850; (7) $2,850; (8) $7,550; (9) 
$10,400; (13) yes; (14) $2,500, Greater North 
Dakota Association, 311 North Broadway, 
Fargo, N. Dak. Contributor is a State-wide, 
nonprofit, nonpolitical, voluntary member- 
ship organization, whose objective is to pro- 
mote the development of the State’s natural 
resources; $350, county of Grand Forks, 
ea total contributions for the period, 

E. (2) $1,600; (6) $0.74; (7) $12.75; (8) 
$953.65; (9) $2,567.14; (10) $7,435.67; (11) 
$10,002.81. 

A. North Dakota Tax Equality Committee,? 
114%, Broadway, post office box 1954, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; advocating tax equality. 

C. (1) Until such time as changes are made 
in the internal revenue code taxing the now 
untaxed business enterprises. 

C. (2) General legislation in any bill which 
will tax co-ops and other now income-tax- 
exempt enterprises. 

D. (1) $3,317.40; (7) $3,317.40; (8) $6,512.- 
40; (9) $6,832.40. 

E. (2) $140.35; (4) $1,248.63; (5) $535.91; 
(6) $51.13; (7) $115.60; (8) $298.41; (9) 
$2,390.03; (10) $5,254.42; (11) $7,644.45. 

A. North Dakota Tax Equality Committee, 
11144 Broadway, box 1954, Fargo, N. Dak.; ad- 
vocating tax equality. 
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C. (1) Until such time as changes are 
made in the internal revenue code taxing the 
now untaxed business enterprises. 

C. (2) General legislation in any bill which 
will tax co-ops and other now income-tax- 
exempt enterprises. 

D. (1) $1,124.40; (7) $1,124.40; (8) $6,- 
832.40; (9) $7,956.80. 

E. (4) $181.53; (5) $475.78; (6) $69.93; 
(7) $228.25; (8) $45.91; (9) $998.40; (10) 
$7,644.45; (11) $642.85. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II.; executive secretary, who 
works on a salary basis ($15,000) with re- 
imbursement of traveling and subsistence 
basis. No allowance is made to him for lob- 
bying expenses or the entertainment of any- 
one. 

B. The registrant is employed as an execu- 
tive secretary by the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II., which is an 
organization formed for the mutual assist- 
ance of physicians and surgeons in the 
United States on a dues-paying membership 
basis, somewhat similar to that of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and other similar or- 
ganizations. ! 

C. (1) The Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Inc., is interested in all 
matters concerning the practice of medicine 
and surgery for the self-improvement and 
protection of its dues-paying members. The 
members being active practitioners do not 
have the time to look after these matters 
personally. The work of the association is 
educational in character and it issues a 
monthly News Letter to all members. It 
becomes necessary at times that committees 
and Members of the Congress receive educa- 
tional material concerning pending legisla- 
tion affecting the practice of medicine and 
surgery. This registrant, being the executive 
secretary of the association, is sometimes re- 
quired to communicate with committees of 
the Congress and with Members of the Con- 
gress, on behalf of the association, concern- 
ing matters which affect the members of the 
association. Not more than 10 percent of 
the time and energy of the registrant is de- 
voted to such educational work with the 
committees of the Congress. The association 
does not concern itself with any proposed 
legislation except that affecting physicians 
and surgeons in the practice of their profes- 
sion and registrant’s activities are limited to 
making known to committees and Members 
of the Congress the interests of the member 
physicians and surgeons. The monthly News 
Letter is a 4-page printed communication is- 
sued by the association itself and in large 
part composed by the registrant along with 
the other duties of his position. 

A. Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Washington Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; an association of firms in the 
timber industries. 

C. (1) Probably continuous. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the timber in- 
dustries of Wisconsin and Michigan; H. R. 
7789, relating to labor relations in railroad 
equipment. Letters to several Members of 
Congress and to the association membership 
discussing the wage-hour law and the Walsh- 


conflicting provisions of the two enactments, 

D. (8) $500; (9) $500. 

E. (10) $195.50; (11) $195.50. 

A. Walter Nortman, 122 West Washington 
Avenue, Madison, Wis.; attorney. 

B. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 122 
West Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All matters aff the interest 
of railroads; in particular H. R. 7789; S. 3295, 
compulsory union shop; H. R. 9827, Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950. 


1951 


D. (5) $240; (7) $240; (8) $180; (9) $420; 
(13) no. 

E. (6) $5.75; (7) $233.10; (9) $238.85; (10) 
$172.50; (11) $411.35; (15) $238.85. 

A. T. C. Nugent, The California Co. Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La.; oil business. 

B. The California Co., The California Co. 
Building, New Orleans, La.; exploration for 
and production of oil and gas. 

C. (1) Indefinite, approximately 1 year. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting public do- 
main, acquired lands, tidelands, and taxes. 

E. (7) 8700; (9) $700; (11) $700. (15) $700. 

A. Peter Q. Nyce, Esq., National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Affiant is interested in acquiring 
information from time to time on all legis- 
lation pertaining to land of the United 
States. No publications of any kind, 

D. (18) No. 

A. John O’Brien, 1 Wall Street, New York, 
N. V. 

B. Riegel Textile Corp., 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. V.; manufacturer. 

C. (1) Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (2) H. R. 1054, a bill for the relief of 
Riegel Textile Corp. 

E. (6) $1.63; (9) $1.63; (10) $163.03; (11) 
$164.66; (15) $1.63. 

A. Jerry J. O'Connell, 902 Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; opposition to the 
p ssage of S. 2311, H. R. 7595, H. R. 9490, S. 
4037, and all similar legislation. 

B. National Committee To Defeat the 
Mundt Bill, 902 Twentieth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; organization was established 
to act as a coordinating center to oppose the 
passage of the Mundt bill, S. 2311, and simi- 
lar legislation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated on 
September 23, 1950, on passage of H. R. 9490 
over the President’s veto. 

C. (2) General legislative interest was to 
preserve American freedom and democracy, 
with particular reference to the Bill of 
Rights; specific interests were the defeat of 
the so-called subversive activities control 
bills: S. 2311, Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950; H. R. 9490, Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950; H. R. 7595, Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950; S. 4037, Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act and Emergency 
Detention Act of 1950 (concentration camp 
title). 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused 
to be issued by registrant, except sundry 
press releases or statements issued to the 
commercial press, newspapers, and press 
associations. 

D. (5) $800; (7) $800; (8) $1,200; (9) 
$2,000; (13) no. 

E. (6) $21.19; (7) $400; (9) $421.19; (15) 
$421.19. 

A. Edward H. O’Connor, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III.; managing director. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III.; 
research and educational institution study- 
ing all forms of social insurance. 

C. (1) Will terminate with the adjourn- 
mont of the Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (2) S. 5 and H. R. 345, health insur- 
ance; S. 1106, medical aid; S. 1456, health 
insurance; S. 1581, health program; S. 1679, 
N.tional Health Insurance Act; S. 1970, Na- 
tional Health Act; S. 2940, National Health 
Act; H. R. 782, Federal Security Agency; 
H. R. 783, health insurance; H. R. 6000, old- 
age and survivors insurance; Reorganization 
Plan No. 27. 

C. (3) (a) Bulletin to members, (b) 175 
copies, (c) two issues, (d) mimeographed 
in office; (a) our monthly publication, (b) 
20,000 copies, (e) monthly, (d) Robert Straub 
& Co. 

D. (1) $9,325; (4) $259; (7) $9,584; (8) 
$36,329.60; (9) $45,913.60. 

E. (10) $121.53; (11) $121.53, 
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A. Eugene O Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. T.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Throughout the year 1950 and 
thereafter for indefinite period. 

C. (2) S. 1965, Foreign Trade Authority, 
for setting import fees; H. R. 5089 and H. R. 
5091, stream- pollution bills, accelerated 
amortization for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses; Defense Production Act of 1950, 
amendment concerning maximum average 
price program; amendment to appropriate 
legislation postponing temporarily negotia- 
tions under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended. 

D. (8) $5,000; (9) $5,000. 

E. (8) 83.50; (9) $3.50; (10) $79.31; (11) 
$82.81; (15) $3.50. 

A. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1903 N Street NW., Washington, D. C.. 

B. Legislative committee of the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers Institute (here- 
inafter referred to as OEMI), formerly the 
Excise Tax Committee of the OEMI, 1903 
N Street NW., Washington, D. C. The Office 
Equipment Manufacturers Institute is a non- 
profit trade association devoted to the gen- 
eral industrial problems and interests of the 
office equipment manufacturers industry. 

C. No legislative activity during fourth 
quarter. The present registrant was for- 
merly known as the Excise Tax Committee 
of the OEMI, and all prior reports for the 
calendar year 1950 were filed by and in the 
name of said committee. As reported in all 
prior reports heretofore filed with the Clerk 
of the House and the Secretary of the Senate, 
the sole legislative interest to date of the 
registrant and the OEMI has involved the 
question of legislative relief from the Fed- 
eral excise tax on business and store ma- 
chines as imposed by section 3406 (a) (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. As stated in 
the quarterly report for the third quarter, 
1950, all legislative activity was discontinued 
by registrant as the result of the military 
events of 1950. During the fourth quarter 
the registrant engaged in no legislative activ. 
ity and collected no funds and expended no 
money in pursuance of Federal legislative 
activities. On November 2, 1950, the board 
of directors of OEMI, in anticipation of the 
possibility that the OEMI, in the future, 
might reasonably be concerned with other 
legislative subjects in addition to that of 
Federal excise taxes, duly changed the name 
of the committee to the Legislative Commit- 
tee of OEMI, which will hereafter be respon- 
sible for all legislative activities of the in- 
stitute. This will simplify the reporting 
problem from the standpoint of all interested 
persons and will permit the reporting of all 
legislative activities on a more efficient and 
accurate basis. 

D. (8) $4,242.53; (9) $4,242.53; (13) yes. 

E. (10) $4,242.53; (11) $4,242.53. 

A. Donald C. O'Hara, attorney, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Fayette B. Dow, attorney, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C.; work done in 
interest of American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 

C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) Legislative interest related to excise 
tax on lubricating oils only. 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio (see p. 3, re- 
port for first quarter of 1950, for list of mem- 
ber roads); an association giving service to 
Ohio steam railroads on matters in which 
all member roads have a common interest, 

B. Same. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad in- 
terests: (a) operating- rules bill, H. R. 378; 
basing-point bill, S. 1008; union-shop bills, 
S. 3295 and H. R. 7789; (b) H. R. 378, S. 1008, 
and S. 3295 and H. R. 7789, 
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D. (1) None of the member roads makes 
direct contribution to the Ohio Railroad As- 
sociation for the purposes outlined in the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong.), but do pay the ex- 
penses of the association on a pro rata basis, 
including the expenditures set forth in this 
form in the sum of $543.40; (13) yes; (14) 
$9,982, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; $2,490.50, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., Richmond, Va.; $4,054, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X.: 
$1,694, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 
Co., Dearborn, Mich; $2,278, Erie Railroad 
Co., Midland Building, Cleveland, Olio: 
$5,258, New York Central Railroad Co., 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X.; $5,226, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
‘Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio; $1,455.50, 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, 
Va.; $8,874, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; $911, Wabash Railroad Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (10) $543.40; (11) $543.40, 

A. Fred N. Oliver, Oliver & Donnally, 110 
East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 
and Continental Building, Washington, D. C.; 
partner in the law firm of Oliver & Donnally. 

B. Legal services rendered to National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., and 
Railroad Security Owners Association, Inc., 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York N. Y. 
Approximately 15 percent of legal work done 
on behalf of National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks was for purposes mentioned 
in Lobbying Act. No work for any purposes 
mentioned in Lobbying Act was done on be- 
half of Railroad Security Owners Association, 
Inc., during last quarter. About $7,000 is the 
estimated proportion of distribution received 
by affiant as partner of Oliver & Donnally 
of total annual compensation from the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
for all legal services performed by the firm 
for the year 1950. It is estimated that not in 
excess of 15 percent of that amount is re- 
ceived for purposes mentioned in the Lobby- 
ing Act, or $1,050 annually, of which about 
$262.50 is for the preceding calendar quar- 
ter. Receipts for fees from National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks are accord- 
ingly reported on this basis. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
consist of any legislation in which the mu- 
tual savings banks or security owners have 
a legitimate interest in supporting or oppos- 
ing. There have been no specific legislative 
interests in the period October to December 
81, 1950. 

D. (5) $262.50; (7) $262.50; (8) $525; (9) 
$787.50. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, care of American Le- 
gion (a chartered organization of war vet- 
erans), 734 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (1) On a yearly basis. 

C. (2) Below is set forth a statement show- 
ing the general legislative interests of the 
American Legion and the work performed in 
connection therewith. The American Le- 
gion and all veterans of World War I and 
World War II and their dependents on all 
matters affecting their care, rehabilitation, 
hospitalization, reeducation, and housing; all 
matters affecting the general welfare of our 
country with regard to national defense, 
Americanism, included in which is opposi- 
tion to all subversive activities, with par- 
ticular attention to our immigration and 
naturalization laws. Child welfare, not only 
for children of veterans but for all children; 
aid and assistance to veterans in agricul- 
ture development; matters dealing with our 
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foreign policy and foreign relations; the de- 
velopment of sound civil aviation programs 
and policies; and the development of sound 
and progressive programs for the employ- 
ment and reemployment of veterans in civil- 
ian pursuits and in civil service; legislation 
which would eliminate all improper discrimi- 
nations and be of benefit to the men and 
women who are still in our armed services; 
and all other matters include! in the man- 
dates and programs of the American Legion 
as adopted and approved by the national con- 
vention of the American Legion and/or by 
its national executive committee, which are 
the rulirg and policy-making bodies of the 
American Legion. (a) Due to the nature and 
extent of the work involved, it is impossible 
to specify the titles of statutes and bills, (b) 
the House and Senate numbers of bills, or 
(c) the citations of statutes. 

C. (3) The legislative commission of the 
American Legion prepares an article on legis- 
lation pending before Congress, which is in- 
serted in the American Legion magazine once 
amonth. The American Legion magazine is 
distributed to all members of the American 
Legion. The only publication issued by the 
American Legion legislat‘ve commission is 
the Legislative Bulletin, which is issued once 
a week while Congress is in session. (a) The 
American Legion magazine is a magazine of 
interest to veterans and, as above stated, is 
sent to all members who have paid dues and 
is part of the consideration for payment of 
dues. The Legislative Bulletin is issued to 
subscribers and also to certain officers of the 
American Legion who receive same without 
paying any consideration therefor. Paid sub- 
scribers are charged $3 per congressional ses- 
sion. (b) During the past year slightly in 
excess of 3,000,000 copies of the American 
Legion magazine were published, and at the 
present time approximately 4,000 copies of 
the Legislative Bulletin are issued. (c) The 
American Legion magazine is issued the early 
part of each month. The Legislative Bulle- 
tin is issued on Tuesday of each week while 
Congress is in session. (d) The American 
Legion magazine is printed by C. T. Dearing 
Printing Co., and the Legislative Bulletin is 
printed by the Law Reporter Printing Co. 

D. (5) $2,267.60; (7) $2,267.60; (8) $3,- 
519.04; (9) $5,786.64. 

E. (7) $517.58; (9) $517.58; (10) $19; (11) 
$536.58; (15) $517.58. 

A. Sam ONeal, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; public-relations counsel. 

B. Oglebay Norton & Co., Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio: engineering and ore sales. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

©. (2) Any legislation affecting the devel- 
opment of iron-ore deposits. A 

O. (3) No publications contemplated. Re- 
ceived fees of $1,530 for 3-month period; ex- 
pended approximately $100 for taxi and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

A. (Sam O'Neal, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; public-relations counsel. 

B. Oglebay Norton & Co., Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio; engineering and ore sales. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the devel- 
opment of iron-ore deposits. 

C. (3) No publications contemplated. 

D. (5) $1,530; (7) $1,530; (8) $3,570; (9) 
$5,100; (13) no. 

E. (7) $100; (8) $60; (9) $160; (10) $235; 
(11) 8395. 

A; Sam ONeal, 211 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

O. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
rates and postal legislation. 

O. (3) None. No publications contem- 
plated. Received fees amounting to $2,500 
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for 3-month period; expended approximately 
$100 for taxi and miscellaneous expenses, 

A. Sam ONeal, 211 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
rates and postal legislation. 

C. (3) None. No publications 
plated. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $7,500; (9) 
$10,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $100; (8) $60; (9) $160; (10) $300; 
(11) $460. 

A. Sam O'Neal 211 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel, 

B. Power Distributors Information Com- 
mittee of Tennessee Valley Public Power As- 
sociation, Sixth and Market Streets, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

C. (1) Undetermined, 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to public 
power. 

C. (3) None. No publications contem- 
plated. Received fees of $1,875 for 3-month 
period; expended approximately $100 for taxi 
and miscellaneous expenses, 

A. Sam ONeal, 211 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel. 

B. Power Distributors Information Com- 
mittee of Tennessee Valley Public Power As- 
sociation, Sixth and Market Streets, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to public 
power. 

C. (3) None. No publications contem- 
plated. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (8) $5,625; (9) 
$7,500; (13) no. 

E. (7) $100; (8) $60; (9) $160; (10) $300; 
(11) $460. 

A. John E. O'Neill, 604 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law, gen- 
eral counsel of the Small Brewers Associ- 
ation. 

B. Small Brewers Association, 188 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, II.; trade associ- 
ation. { 

C. I have not engaged in any lobbying ac- 
tivities whatsoever during the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950. However, I desire my 
registration as a lobbyist to remain on file 
in case my lobbying activities should be 
renewed. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, O. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
international railway labor organization, 

B. $2,125 salary, W. D. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident and national legislative representative, 
fourth quarter, 1950. 

C. [Blank.] 

E. (2) $2,125; (5) $941.75; (6) $76.40; (9) 
$3,143.15; (10) $9,182.85; (11) $12,326. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, O. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
international railway labor organization. 

B. Salary, none, C. W. Vance, legislative 
representative, fourth quarter, 1950. 

C. [Blank.] 

E. (6) $5.61; (10) $2,579.84; 
(11) $2,585.45. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, post office box 381, Washington, D. C. 
Nature of the organization: An association 
of Federal employees engaged in professional 
activities, the purpose of said association 
being to promote the professional interests 
of its members, the professional standards of 
Federal service, and the quality of profes- 
sional service to the public, 
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C. (1) So long as Congress considers and 
enacts legislation affecting the classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, the legis- 
lative interests of this organization will con- 
tinue. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the organization are in large part but not 
exclusively exemplified by the bills which in 
the Digest of Public General Bills issued 
by the Library of Congress are indexed under 
the captions, “Public officers and employees,” 
“Retirement,” and “Income tax exemption.” 
The last quarter of 1950 has been devoted 
almost entirely to internal affairs of the or- 
ganization, particularly the details connected 
with the annual election and the mailing oi 
dues notices. During the first three quarters 
of 1950 considerable attention had been paid 
to bill S. 1275, to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

O. (3) OPEDA Newsletter: (a) Description: 
A printed three-fold 6-page quarterly pub- 
lication; (b) quantity published, 3,800 copies; 
(c) date of publication, December 1950; (d) 
name of Printer, The Trades Unionist. 

D. (1) $179.09; (7) $179.09; (8) $652.29; (9) 
$831.38; (13) no. 

E. (2) $15; (4) $73.65; (5) $1.35; (6) $1.60; 
(8) $5; (9) $96.60; (10) $791.71; (11) $888.31, 

A. Thomas Owens, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative representative, 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America, 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High Street at 
Mill, Akron, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare. Oppose all legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) I have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
the United Rubber Workers are listed in the 
United Rubber Workers Report. 

D. (5) $1,020; (6) $572; (7) $1,592; (8) 
$4,415.22; (9) $6,007.22. 

E. (7) $572; (8) $572; (9) $572.22; (10) 
$1,370.22; (11) $1,942.22; (15) $572. 

A. Mrs. Theodore Oxholm, 654 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Better laws for 
maternal and child health and welfare, 

B. Volunteer worker for Spokesmen for 
Children, Inc., 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Better laws for maternal and 
child health and welfare. 

S. [Blank.] 

D. (5) $193.03; (7) $193.03; (8) $146.47; 
(9) $339.50; (13) no. 

E. (7) $193.03; (9) $193.03; (10) $146.47; 
(11) $339.50. 

A. Mr. Getty Page, executive 
Vermont State Medical Society, 
chants Row, Rutland, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Medical Society, 128 
Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt. 

O. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. 

O. (2) General legislative interests, per- 
taining to health. 

D. (8) $315; (9) $315; (13) no. 

E. (6) $1.35; (9) $1.35; (10) $291.25; (11) 
8292.60. 

A. Getty Page, executive secretary, Vermont 
State Medical Society, 126 Merchants Row, 
Rutland, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Medical Society, 128 Mer- 
chants Row, Rutland, Vt. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests pertain- 
ing to health. 

D. (8) $315; (9) $315; (13) no, 

E. (10) $291.25; (11) $291.25. 

A. C. L. Palmer, M. D., 230 State Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


secretary, 
128 Mer- 
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B. Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 230 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills with health or medical 
service interest. 

D. (5) $1,410; (7) $1,410; (8) 8470; (9) 

$1,860. 
A. Robert S. Palmer, 204 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo.; executive director, Min- 
ing Department of Colorado and mining as- 
sociation of same State; also an attorney. 

B. Work is done in interest of basic indus- 
try of Colorado (mining). Employment as 
above set forth is for expenses as industry 
and economy of State would be beneficiaries. 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated. Registrant has been ill with a heart 
attack and therefore could not file report. 

D. (9) $3,444.18. 

E. (11) $3,444.18, 

A. Panama Canal Lock Employees’ Asso- 
ciation,* post office box 423, Cocoli, C. Z.; as- 
sociation of locks craftsmen for betterment 
of working conditions; Charles F. Wahl, leg- 
islative representative. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative ee ener expected 
to remain in Washington, D. 


C., through Feb- 
ruary 1951, possibly longer. 

C. (2) Im general for purpose of securing 
benefits to Panama Canal employees in con- 
nection with income taxes, specifically in re- 
gard to H. R. 8920. 

C. (4) (a) Compensation is paid by day; 
(b) compensation is at rate of $22 per day; 
(e) approximately 3 months; (d) expenses 
include subsistence, taxicabs, cables, tele- 
phone, stenographic service, entertainment, 
ete., a tely $2,327.58. 

D. (1) €3,205; ce $8,350.00; (7) $21,555.08; 
(13) yes; (14) $500, Internationa) Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Balboa, C. Z.; 
local 397; $500, International Association of 
Machinists, Balboa, C. Z., local No. 811. 

E. (1) $43; (2) $156.50; (4) $42.41; (5) 
$23.46; (6) $123.68; (9) $389.05. 

A. James Donald Parel, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, „ III. 

C. (1) Legislative interests “in behalf of 
American Farm Bureau Federation termi- 


nated October 31, 1950. 
C. (2) In accordance with the annual 


tion on the following matters was supported 
or opposed: Section 22 of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act—cotton, wheat, peanut, and 
rice quotas and allotments; commercial 
corn-producing areas; marketing quotas for 
cigar-wrapper tobacco; foreign economic as- 
sistance; point 4 program; educational ex- 
change; trade policy with Communist coun- 
tries; customs regulations; brucellosis; Gov- 
ernment 


production and subsistence loans; Farm Bu- 
reau-Extension Service relationships; Co- 
operative Forest Management Act; Defense 
Production Act of 1950; International Trade 
Organization; antimerger (corporations). 

C. (3) See report filed for American Farm 
Bureau Federation for additional informa- 
tion. 

D. (5) $708.32; (7) $708.32; (8) $6,375.04; 
(9) $7,083.36; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1.40; (9) $1.40; (10) $176.67; (11) 
$178.07; (15) $1.40. 

A. Charles A. Parker, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (Form o 
filed in Clerk's office). 

A. Lovell H. Parker, Colorado ee 
Washington, D. C.; nature of business, 
consultant. 
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B. Self-employed (retained as a consultant 
by the National Coal Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by the American Trucking 
Association, Washington, D. C., on tax mat- 
ters 


D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $5,000; (9) 
$6,000; (14) National Coal Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $5,000; American Trucking As- 
sociation, 8 D. C., $1,000. 


curity Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia ee Association, Box 
7, Charleston, W. Va.; to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the West Virginia rail- 
roads. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

D. (5) $900 per month; (7) $2,700; (8) 
$8,100; (9) $10,800; (13) no. 

A. Patterson, Belknap & Webb, 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; attorneys. 

B. The American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite period; such period may 
last until the amendment to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act is passed. (See 
par. (2) below.) 

C. (2) As counsel for the American Jewish 
Committee for the purpose of obtaining an 
amendment to the Trading With the Enemy 
Act whereby alien property in this country 
formerly owned by persons under persecu- 
tion by an enemy government in cases where 
the owner is dead and left no heirs may be 
turned over to organizations for the relief of 
survivors (S. 603 m the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and H. R. 2780 and 1849). 

D. (5) $6,205.01; (7) %6,205.01; (9) 
$6,205.01; (13) yes; (14) —— the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. ($5,000 of this amount for 
professional services, $1,205.01 for disburse- 
ments). 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. (1) I am employed exclusively by the 
employer listed above and about 30 percent 
of my time is spent influencing legislation 
on matters of interest to the National Farm- 
ers Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report cov- 
ering this quarter filed by the National Farm- 
ers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary, 
which is $7,800 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid by 
the National Farmers Union and the specific 
items appear in the report submitted by the 
National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 

A. Randolph Paul (a partner in the law 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison), 1614 Eye Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) An amendment to eliminate sec- 
tion 131 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


C. (3) None relating to subject below. 

E. (6) $5.75; (7) 80 cents; (9) $6.55; (10) 
$7.56; (11) $14.11. 

A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; lawyer. 

B. International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, II.; 

and manufacturing of fertilizers. 

C. (1) During the present session of 
Congress. 

C. (2) To amend section 34 of Trading 
With the Enemy Act to protect interests of 
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domestic corporations stock in enemy 
corporations assets of which have been seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $18.44; (9) $18.44; (10) $574.80; (11) 
$593.24; (15) $18.44. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative representative 
— — National Association of Real Estate 


B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (5) $2,561.84; (7) $2,561.84; (8) $5,- 
927.24; (9) $8,489.08; (13) no. 

E. (6) $1.50; (7) $684.24; (8) $1; (9) 
$686.84; (10) $302.24; (11) $989.08; (15) 
8686.84. 

A. Merl B. Peek, 1119 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., assistant secretary- 
manager, National Reclamation Association. 
Promotion of the development, control, con- 
servation, preservation, and utilization of the 
water resources of the 17 reclamation States. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. ©. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) (a) Reclamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485) and all amendatory and 
supplementary acts thereto. All other stat- 
utes relating to water and land conservation 
measures, (b) H. R. 7351, H. R. 5991, H. R. 
7286, H. R. 7786, and S. 3376, and all other 
bills relating to reclamation, flood control as 
related to reclamation, and water and land 
conservation. 

O. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) $4,400; (c) no 
specific date of publication, published every 
4 to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1001 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,509.89; (7) $3,009.89; 
(8) $3,605.25; (9) $6,615.14. 

E. (7) $1,509.€9; (9) $1,509.89; (10) $605.25; 
(11) $2,115.14. 

A. Merl B. Peek, 1119 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; assistant secretary- 
manager, National Reclamation Association. 
Promotion of the development, control, con- 
servation, and utilization of 
the water resources of the 17 reclamation 
States. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) (a) Reclamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485) and all 
and supplementary acts thereto. All other 
statutes relating to water and land conser- 
vation measures; (b) H. R. 7361, H. R. 5991, 
H. R. 7286, H. R. 7786, and S. 3376 and all 
other bills relating to reclamation and flood 
control as related to reclamation, and water 
and land conservation. 

C. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,400; (e) no 
specific date of publication; published every 
4 to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1101 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (5) $1,600; (6) $1,209.56; (7) $2,809.56; 
(8) $6,615.14; (9) $9,424.70. 

E. (7) $1,209.56; (9) $1,209.56; (10) $2,- 
115.14; (11) $3,324.70; (15) $1,209.56, 

A. George £. Peer, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of farm supply 
and service. 

B. National Council of Farm Cooperatives, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
A trade organization for farmer coopera- 
tives marketing farm products and/or pur- 
chasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

D. (5) $1,375; (7) $1,875; (8) $4,125, (9) 
500. 
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E. (7) $24.68; (9) $24.68; (10) $268.85; (11) 
$293.53; (15) $24.68. 

A. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 810 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; working for or against 
legisiation, and with departments, but prin- 
cipal activities are educational. 

C. During the month of October, issued 
our Monthly Bulletin and sent out informa- 
tive matter. 

D. (6) $1,380.94; (7) $1,380.94; (8) $5,- 
055.44; (9) $6,994.04; (13) yes; (14) $1,200, 
Mrs. Ethel Clyde, Huntington, Long Island, 
* 

E. (2) $1,890.98; (4) $95; (5) $114.95; (6) 
$23.60; (8) $50; (9) $1,674.53; (10) $5,319.51; 
(11) 86,994.04. 

A. William J, Peterson. 

B. Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) I follow all legislation affecting busi- 
ness and industry along with my other work 
as general manager of the chamber. Dur- 
ing the quarter covered by this report, was 
interested in the following: H. R. 9827, Ex- 
cess Profits Act, by Doughton, December 1, 
1950; H. R. 8059, unemployment compensa- 
tion, by McCormack, April 6, 1950. 

D. (5) $2,750; (7) $2,750; (8) $8,250; (9) 
$11,009; (13) no. 

A. Philippine-American Committee,’ 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Mary Higgins, secretary-treasurer, Philippine- 
American Committee, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue. 

C. (1) For this session of Congress. 

C. (2) A bill to amend further the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of April 1, 1946, as 
amended; H. R. 7600, introduced in the House 
of Representatives March 7, 1950, by Con- 
gressman Miller, of California; S. 3220, intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 8, 1950, by 
Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

D. (6) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $45,550; (9) 
$48,550; (13) yes; (14) $1,000, Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Co. of Manila, Manila, Philippine 
Islands; $5,000, Balatoc Mining Co., Manila, 
Philippine Islands; $5,000, Benguet Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., Manila, Philippine Islands; 
$2,500, California Packing Corp., 101 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif.; $1,000, 
S. Frieder & Sons Tobacco Co., Third and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; $1,350, 
Heald Lumber Co., Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands; $1,000, Insular Lumber Co., 1405 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; $3,500, Manila 
Electric Co., 61 Broadway, New York, N. X.; 
$2,000, Philippine Refining Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. V.; $1,000, Procter & 
Gamble Trading Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; $11,- 
$50, Marsman Development Co., Manila, 
Philippine Islands; United Paracale Mining 
Co., Manila, Philippine Islands; Suyoc Con- 
solidated Mining Co., Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands; Coco Grove, Inc., Manila, Philippine 
Islands; San Mauricio Mining Co., Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Philippine Smelting Co., 
Inc., Manila, Philippine Islands; Baladan- 
Suyoc Deep Level Tunnel Co., Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands; Marsman & Co., Inc., Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Marsman Trading Corp., 
Manila, Philippine Islands; Itogon Mining 
Co., Manila, Philippine Islands; Insular Drug 
Co., Manila, Philippine Islands; Manila Ma- 
chinery Co., Manila, Philippine Islands; 
$11,350, Andre Soriano Philippine Interests, 
Manila, Philippine Islands; $2,500, Victorias 
Milling Co., Inc., Manila, Philippine Islands; 
total, $48,550. 

E. (2) $1,755,17; (4) $15.88; (5) $502.43; 
(6) 8229; (b) $1,177.51; (c) $1,358.37; (8) 
$1,500; (9) $6,538.36; (10) $38,554.21; (11) 
$45,092.57; (15) $6,538.36. 

A. Philippine-American Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
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Mary Higgins, secretary-treasurer, Philip- 
pine-American Committee, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue. 

C. (1) For this session of Congress. 

C. (2) A bill to amend further the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of April 1, 1946, as 
amended? H. R. 7600, introduced in the House 
of Representatives March 7, 1950, by Con- 
gressman Miller, of California; S. 3220, intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 8, 1950, by 
Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

D. (8) $48,550; (9) $48,550; (13) no; (14) 
$500, Procter & Gamble Trading Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; $2,500, Victorias Milling Co., 
Inc., Manila, Philippine Islands; $3,000, total 
received in this quarter, less $1,500—the 
following received refunds of $500 each: 
Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Marsman Trading Corp., 
Manila, Philippine Islands; Andre Soriano 
Philippine Interests, Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands; $45,550, amount of contributions re- 
ported March 31, 1950; plus amount, $3,000, 
received this quarter; $48,550, total contribu- 
tions as of this date. This is a corrected 
statement because I deducted $1,500 twice in 
previous statement. 

E. (2) $1,080.28; (5) $463.34; (6) $49.56; 
(7) $1,081.17; (9) $2,674.35; (10) $45,092.57; 
(11) $47,766.92; (15) $2,674.35. 

A. Philippine-American Committee, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Mary 
Higgins,  secretary-treasurer; ` Philippine- 
American Committee; 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue. 

C. (1) For this session of Congress (this is 
final report). 

C. (2) A bill to amend further. the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of April 1, 1946, as 
amended; H. R. 7600, introduced in the House 
of Representatives March 7, 1950, by Con- 
gressman Miller, of California; S. 3200, intro- 
duced in the Senate on March 8, 1950, by 
Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

D. (8) $48,550; (9) $48,550; (18) no, 

E. (2) $281.40; (4) $10.10; (5) $470; (6) 
$21.58; (9) $783.08; (10) $7,766.92; (11) 
$8,550; (15) $783.08. 

A. Albert T. Pierson, special representative, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn.; steam railroad transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
the New Haven Railroad. 

D. (5) $1,815; (7) $1,815; (8) $5,445; (9) 
$7,260; (13) no. 

E. (10) $187.90; (11) $187.90; (15) $187.90. 

A. Pierson & Ball, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; attorneys at law; filed for infor- 
mation purposes since only legal services to 
be rendered. 

B. Radio-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1317 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Through Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax bills. 

C. (3) Will provide legal services in con- 
nection with House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings and Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings. 

C. (4) Compensation to be paid not yet 
approved by board of directors of employer. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., actuary, Life Insurance 
Association of America, 488 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. L.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants, 

D. (5) $45; (7) $45; (8) $474.54; (9) $519.54, 

E. (10) $224.99; (11) $224.99. 

A. Mrs. Harriet F. Pilpel, attorney at law, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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B. Committee Against Discrimination on 
Small Catalog Postage Rates, care Harriet F. 
Pilpel, 285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) For the duration of this session of 
Congress. 

C. (2) S. 1103; H. R. 2945. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Harriet F. Pilpel, attorney at law, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Walter Field Co., 600-614 Fulton Street, 
Chicago, III. 

C. (1) For the duration of this session of 
Congress. 

C. (2) S. 1103, H. R. 2945. 

D. (8) $4,868.60; (9) $4,868.60; (13) no. 

à. Rufus G. Poole, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1023 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated with the current quarter. 

C. (2) Labor legislation affecting retail 
automobile dealers. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Pope Ballard & Loos, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. California Fruit Growers Exchange and 
California Walnut Growers Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Northwest Nut Growers, Dun- 
dee, Oreg.; and California Almond Growers 
Exchange, Sacramento, Calif.; agricultural 
cooperative marketing organizations, The 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., and W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; manu- 
facturers of fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Agriculture and farmer cooperative 
matters; internal-revenue bill, H. R. 8920; 
social-security bill, H. R. 6000; agricultural 
marketing agreements, S. 1464; import quotas, 
S. 3088, H. R. 6567, H. R. 7576; agricultural 
appropriations; tariff legislation (ITO Char- 
ter, etc.). 

D. (6) $185.18; (7) 8185.18; (8) $4,728.55; 
(9) $4,913.73. 

E. (7) $1.75; (9) $1.75; (10) $513.78; (11) 
$515.53. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. X.; president, national trade 
organization. 2 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. T.; national 
trade organization. 

C. The following statement included in 
the preliminary report of the registrant, filed 
on May 16, 1950, is made a part hereof: The 
registrant is president of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute (the institute), a national 
trade association of the petroleum industry. 
He was elected on April 3, 1950, and assumed 
office on May 1, 1950. The registrant has 
been advised: by counsel and believes that he 
is not subject to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral regulation of the Lobbying Act (the act), 
and that he is not required to register or file 
any reports under the act. He files this reg- 
istration because the Department of Justice 
has expressed the view that his predecessor 
was subject to the act and he anticipates 
that his duties will be similar to those of 
his predecessor. By filing this registration, 
however, the registrant does not admit that 
he is subject to the provisions of the act or 
that he is required to register. The regis- 
trant has not engaged himself for pay for 
the purpose of attempting to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. He is elected 
to serve until the next annual meeting of 
the institute and receives an annual salary 
to perform all of the duties of his office as 
chief executive and administrative officer of 
the institute. To the extent that he may 
deal with Federal legislative matters, he will 
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do so only as an incident to the performance 
of his over-all responsibilities as directing 
head of the institute. Since the registrant's 
salary is received to perform all the duties 
of his office, it is his view that he is not paid 
any sum for the purpose of attempting to in- 
fluence Federal legislation. His annual sal- 
ary is $60,000, payable semimonthly. Since 
there is no way he can determine in advance 
the proportion of his business time, if any, 
which he may devote to Federal legislation, it 
is not possible at this time for him to ap- 
portion such salary upon the basis of time so 
expended. Based upon the experience of his 
predecessor, however, the registrant antici- 
pates that only a very small portion of his 
time will be spent on Federal legislative mat- 
ters. For the purposes of filing subsequent 
periodic reports, the We intends to ap- 
portion a part of his ann salary to Fed- 
eral legislative purposes on the basis of his 
best estimate of the proportion of time ac- 
tually spent by him during the period on 
matters relating to Federal legislation. The 
making of any such apportionment in subse- 
quent reports is not to be construed as an 
admission that the registrant is employed 
for the purpose of influencing Federal legisla- 
tion. No fixed sum is allowet the regis- 
trant by the institute for expenses incurred 
in the performance of his duties. His actual 
expenses relating to Federal legislation, if 
any, will be set forth in subsequent periodic 
reports. The expenses for which the regis- 
trant expects to be reimbursed in the event 
he incurs any such expenses are of character 
similar to those customarily incurred by the 
managing head of an organization in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. In general, such 
expenses would cover travel, sustenance, and 
communication: to the extent that the reg- 
istrant does concern himself with legislative 
matters in the future, his interest will be in 
legislation affecting the petroleum industry 
and he may become interested in such leg- 
islation at any time during his tenure of of- 
fice. The specific matters with which he may 
become concerned cannot be predicted now 
but may include the specific. matters set 
forth in the report of the institute under the 
act for the first quarter of 1950. For the pe- 
riod October 1, 1950, to and including De- 
cember 31, 1950, the end of the quarter cov- 
ered by this report, the registrant did not en- 
gage in any activity relating to the influenc- 
ing of Federal legislation and did not expend 
any money for such purpose. Accordingly, 
the registrant does not apportion any part of 
his annual salary to Federal legislative pur- 
poses for this quarter. In answer to items 
D and E, therefore, he states that he did not 
have any receipts in connection with Federal 
legislative interests and did not make any 
expenditures in connection with such in- 
terests. 

A.Stanley I. Posner, 1367 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Private School 
Associations, 2601 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. All activities terminated with passage 
of Public Law 610. 

A. James E. Poulton,? Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; 
labor union. 


C. (1) Indefinite. (See report filed by In- 


ternational Association of Machinists.) 

A. William H. Press, 204 Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C.; executive secre- 
tary, Washington Board of Trade, 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 204 Eve- 
ning Star Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade, 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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D. (5) $3,375 (not more than 20 percent 
of my time is devoted to legislative work, 
though my full salary has been reported 
here); (6) $629.97; (7) $4,004.97; (8) 
$9,925.11; (9) $13,930.08; (13) no. 

E. (7) $629.97; (15) $629.97. 

A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Continental 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. The registrant is a member of the law 
firm of Oliver & Donnally, 1110 Continental 
Building, Washington, D. C. Oliver & Don- 
nally is general counsel for the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, and rep- 
resents and advises that association in all 
legal matters, including Federal legislation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) The registrant did not interest him- 
self in the passage or defeat of any Federal 
legislation during the fourth quarter of 
1950. 

D. (5) $3,250; (7) $3,250; (8) $6,750; (9) 
$10,000; (13) no. 

E. (10) $309.51; (11) $309.51, 

A. The Producers’ Council, Inc., 1001 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; state- 
ment of the nature of the work of the or- 
ganization is contained in the answer to C 
below. 

O. (1) The Producers’ Council, Inc., is an 
organization established in 1928. No income 
is received and no expenditures are made 
by the Producers’ Council, Inc., in connec- 
tion with legislative activities, however, in 
view of the uncertain interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act of 1946 concerning what constitutes 
“principal purposes,” and the phrase “to in- 
fluence directly or indirectly the passage or 
defeat of any legislation, etc.,” we are filing 
this form giving a full disclosure of the in- 
formation as required under the act. 

A. The Proprietary Association, 810 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
a trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicines industry. Nothing specific. 

C. (3) (a) Legislative News Bulletins; (b) 
approximately 500; (e) weekly; (d) mimeo- 
graphed. 

D. (7) $35,665.89; (8) $139,239.86; (9) 
$174,905.75; (13) no. > 

E. (4) $720; (8) $125; (9) $845; (10) $2,- 
878.89; (11) $3,223.89. 

A. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) Pending final action. 

C. (2) General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 

©. (3) No publication issued. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $4,500; (6) $14.10; (7) $947; (9) 
$5,461.10; (10) $11,842.37; (11) $17,303.47. 

A. Edmund R. Purves, 1741 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; executive di- 
rector, American Institute of Architects. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation in relation to the archi- 
tectural profession, dispersal bill; reorgani- 
zation of National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, etc. 

D. (5) $3,750; (8) $11,250; (9) $15,000. 
Only a small fraction of my time as executive 
director of the AIA is devoted to legislative 
interests. The sum stated is my total salary 
as executive director for the quarterly 
period. 

E. (4) $40; (9) $40; (10) $121.55; (11) 
$161.55. 

A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans.; solicitor for Kansas, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

B. The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

C. (1) Continuing; legislative activity is 
only occasional and incidental when called 
upon by employer. 
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C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting railroads. 

E. (7) $121.89; (9) $121.89; (10) $501.89; 
(11) $623.78; (15) $121.89. 

A. Ward L. Quaal, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; director of Clear Channel 
Service (CCBS). 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS); 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; an informal organization of 15 
licensees of class I-A standard broadcast 
stations. 

C. (1) CCBS will oppose any proposed leg- 
islation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 81st 
Cong.) calling for the duplication of class 
I-A clear-channel frequencies or the limita- 
tion of the power of class I-A standard broad- 
cast stations. CCBS will also oppose ratifica- 
tion of the so-called NARBA agreement 

November 15, 1950. 

C. (2) See (1) above. 

D. (5) $4,375; (7) $4,375; (8) $10,698.34; 
(9) $15,073.34; affiant reports herein all re- 
ceipts although only a portion of his activi- 
ties came within the purview of the Lobby- 
ing Act; (13) no. 

E. (3) $37.82; (7) $55.08; (9) $92.90; (10) 
$2,284.85; (11) $2,277.75; (15) $92.90. 

A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; general practice of law. 

B. Associated Retail Bakers of America, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago, III.; United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association, Inc., 
Continental Building, Washington, D. C.; 
National Candy Wholesalers Association, Inc., 
1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., Kass Building, Washington, D. C.;: 
Ward Baking Co., 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

©. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) House Resolution 323 (creating De- 

laney committee); H. R. 9313 (disposal of 
surplus commodities); Small Business Act 
of 1950 (S. 3386 and H. R. 8566), also S. 3625, 
S. 2943, S. 2947, S. 2975; S. 2912; the national 
health insurance bill (S. 1679); S. 2190; 8. 
2432 and S. 2450; House Resolutions 522, 545, 
516; Senate Resolution 253; H. R. 9827, Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act of 1950; H. R. 2734 (anti- 
merger bill); H. R. 9932, S. 4264), emergency 
war powers. 
D. (6) $1.44; (7) $1.44; (8) $10,010.92; (9) 
$10,012.36; (13) yes; (14) $5,000, Continental 
Baking Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: 85,000, Purity Bakeries Corp., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ul. 

E. (4) $7.73; (6) $1.44; (8) $0.50; (9) 
$9.67; (10) $99.38; (11) $109.05. 

A. Radio Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation? 1317 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.: trade association. 

C. (1) Through Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) Excess profits tax or additional cor- 
porate income tax bills. 

C. (3) The association president has ap- 
pointed a defense profits tax committee in 
connection with these interests. While 
neither the chairman nor the members of 
the committee are requested to be registered, 
the name of the chairman is set forth herein 
for information. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Glen McDaniel, vice president, 
Radio Corp. of America. 

A. Leon Raesly, Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; public relations counsel. 

B. Leon Raesly Organization, Inc., Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C.; public re- 
lations and advertising. - 

C. (1) Depends entirely upon the whim of 
Congress. 

C. (2) S. 2068 and S. 2069. 

D. (13 No. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, post-office 
box 798, New Haven, Conn.; enactment of 
30-year, half-pay railroad retirement legis- 
lation. 

C. (1) Length of legislative campaign un- 
known. 
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C. (2) For enactment of 30-year, half-pay 
railroad retirement legislation, based on the 
5 years of highest earnings, S. 1826 and H. R. 
4123. 

C. (3) Four hundred copies of written 
testimony for congressional hearing support- 
ing S. 1826 and H. R. 4123 (these were mimeo- 
graphed by conference); 2,000 copies of let- 
ters addressed to rail union officers, also 2,000 
copies of a resolution for use by local rail- 
road unions (these were mimeographed by 


us). 

D. (1) $57; (4) $1; (7) $58; (8) $1,448.95; 
(9) $1,506.95. 

E. (5) $50.10; (8) $1.71; (9) $51.91; (10) 
$1,468.89; (11) $1,520.80. 

A. Railroad Security Owners Association, 
Inc., 110 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. V.; an association of railroad security 
owners. The Railroad Security Owners 
Association, Inc., is an organization main- 
tained by institutional investors in railroad 
securities to protect and promote the best 
interests of their holdings. The association 
is supported by the payment of regular dues 
by the member institutions on a schedule 
basis to carry on all the activities of the 
association. While this statement of receipts 
and expenditures is filed by the Railroad 
Security Owners Association, Inc., it is be- 
lieved that the law does not require the filing 
of such a statement inasmuch as the legis- 
lative activities of the organization comprise 
only a small part of its general activities and 
are not the principal purpose of the associa- 
tion. The association’s functions are, among 
other things, to cooperate with other groups 
in encouraging things which will better the 
welfare of the railroads and thus bring about 
better conditions for their securities; to 
participate in rate proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission where 
general questions of revenues are involved; to 
participate in matters involving accounting 
practices and procedure, and in proper cases 
to appear before committees of Congress on 
legislation in which the members have a 
legitimate interest. Such legislative activi- 
ties are confined to legitimate appearances 
before congressional committees where the 
views of the member institutions are publicly 
announced and are not at any time involved 
in private conferences with legislative mem- 
bers on these subjects. In order that there 
may be no question about the propriety of 
failing to file these financial statements, the 
executive committee of the association has 
instructed that they be filed. No payment 
to anyone was made during the period Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31, 1950, for purposes 
in connection with legislative interests. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
consist of any legislation which the members 
of the association have a legitimate interest 
in supporting or opposing. There have been 
no specific legislative interests in the period 
October 1 to December 31, 1950. 

A. Railway Business Association, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; a national 
organization of manufacturers and other 
concerns engaged in furnishing the railways 
with material, equipment, and supplies. 

C. No legislative activities dealt with by 
the Railway Business Association for the 
quarter ending December 30, 1950. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D: C.; unincorporated railway labor asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789, to amend 
Railway Labor Act; S. 328 and H. R. 378, to 
amend section 25 of Interstate Commerce 
Act; generally interested in all legislation 
affecting labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (1) $4,448.33; (13) yes; (14) Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, 107 
West Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., 
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$805.14; Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship (Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and 
Station Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, $805.14; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, 61 Putnam Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., $805.14; Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., $516.45; International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C., $506.22; Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, 3 Linwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., $100.53; American Train Dis- 
patchers Association, 10 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, III., $34.70; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Brotherhood Building, 
Kansas City, Kans., $218.85; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 2922 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., $38.26; Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C., 
$116.55; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III., $103.65; International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, III., $74.74; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, 528-530 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $86.30; International Longshoremen’s 
Association, 265 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York, N. V., $34.70; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America, 503 Wellington Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., $138.34; National Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of Amer- 
ica, 15 Moore Street, New York, N. Y., $11.57; 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, 182 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D. C., $11.57; Railroad Yardmasters of Amer- 
ica, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II., 
$40.48; total, $4,448.33. The above amount 
represents 20 percent of the total assessment, 
which is the amount expended for legislative 
activity and accordingly the percentage 
deemed to have been contributed for that 
purpose. 

E. (9) $4,448.33. 

A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; president of a 
national trade association. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; national trade associa- 
tion of the aircraft manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Contract runs to June 30, 1952. 

C. (2) Generally any legislation which will 
affect the aircraft industry. During this pe- 
riod we were specifically interested in H. R. 
9827, the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. On 
October 12, 1950, at the invitation of the 
chief of staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, I met with said 
committee and representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department in an informal discussion of 
the problems faced by the aircraft industry 
under an excess-profits tax. 

At the invitation of the committee chair- 
men, I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee on November 16, 1950, and the 
Finance Committee on December 7, 1950, 
and testified on air power and the excess- 
profits tax and filed statements during the 
open hearings of said committees on excess- 
profits-tax legislation. 

D. (18) No. 

A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative counsel and 
treasurer of Silver Users Association. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation involving silver; S. 2829, 
to repeal certain legislation relating to the 
purchase of silver, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 6724, to repeal certain legislation relat- 
ing to the purchase of silver, and for other 


purposes. 
D. (5) $3,500.06; (7) $3,500.06; (8) $10,- 
499.94; (9) $14,000. 
E. (7) $993.65; (9) $993.65; (10) $3,198.39; 
(15) $993.65. 
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A. Robert Ramspeck, 1107 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.: executive vice pres- 
ident, Air Transport Association; trade asso- 
ciation for the commercial airlines. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association for the commercial 
airlines. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous. 

C. (2) General legislative interests for the 
proper advancement of the airline ‘ndustry, 
in the public interest: H. R. 42, H. R. 103, 


H. R. 141, H. R. 161, H. R. 306, H. R. 347, 
H. R. 421, H. R. 448, H. R. 804, H. R. 1008, 
H. R. 1327, H. R. 1540, H. R. 1838, H. R. 1843, 
H. R. 1895, H. R. 2032, H. R. 2165, H. R. 2299, 
H. R. 2407, H. R. 2908, H. R. 2910, H. R. 2911, 
H. R. 2912, H. R. 2945, H. R. 3488, H. R. 3550, 
H. R. 3714, H. R. 4082, H. R. 4199, H. R. 4290, 
H. R. 4321, H. R. 4550, H. R. 4786, H. R. 4801, 
H. R. 5064, H. R. 5468, H. R. 5561, H. R. 5919, 
H. R. 6103, H. R. 6352, H. R. 6538, H. R. 6558, 
H. R. 6605, H. R. 6775, H. R. 7126, H. R. 7190, 
H. R. 7191, H. R. 7429, H. R. 7430, H. R. 7767, 
H. R. 8126, H. R. 8304, H. R. 8413, H. R. 8572, 
H. R. 8950, H. R. 9305, H. R. 9564, H. R. 9744, 
H. R. 9764, H. R. 9184, H. R. 9733, H. R. 9780, 
H. R. 9802, House Joint Resolution 331, House 


Joint Resolution 406, House Joint Resolution 
470, House Resolution 46, House Resolution 
281; S. 1, S. 8, S. 10, S. 12, S. 181, S. 237, S. 249, 
401, S. 402, S. 417, S. 418, S. 420, S. 421, 
423, S. 424, S. 427, S. 429, S. 430; S. 431, 
432, S. 433, S. 444, S. 445, S. 448, S. 451, 
453, S. 455, S. 636, S. 643, S. 789, S. 822, 
953, S. 954, S. 1009, S. 1029, S. 1077, S. 1095, 
1103, S. 1431, S. 1603, S. 1768, S. 1832, 
1836, S. 1888, S. 1908, S. 1946, S. 1980, 
2056, S. 2059, S. 2212, S. 2301, S. 2330, 
2435, S. 2437, S. 2438, S. 2498, S. 2627, 
2759, S. 2984, S. 3069, S. 3147, S. 3455, 
3463, S. 3806, S. 4169, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 27, Senate Joint Resolution 92, Senate 
Resolution 50, Senate Resolution 267. 

C. (3) No publications issued or caused to 
be issued. 

D. (5) $5,750; (7) $5,750; (8) $17,250; (9) 
23.000 


E. (7) $14.55; (9) $14.55; (10) $40.90; (11) 
$55.45. 


A. Frederick V. Rand, post-office box 381, 
Washington, D. C.; part-time service as exec- 
utive officer of the Organization of Profes- 
sional Employees of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

B. One employer only, namely, the Organi- 
zation of Professional Employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
post-office box 381, Washington, D. C., which 
as an organization has as of this same date 
filed full information as to the nature of its 
business and its activities during this same 
quarter. 

O. (1) As stated in section B above, I have 
no legislative interests and engage in no leg- 
islative activities except in my part-time ca- 
pacity as executive officer of the Organization 
of Professional Employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture—the legis- 
lative interests, publications, expenditures, 
etc., of said organization during the current 
quarter being fully set forth in report of even 
date as filed by said organization. I am not 
entering any figures on page 2 of this report, 
because I engaged in no lobbying activities 
for the quarter concerned. I was appointed 
executive officer of the organization on Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, and am submitting my registra- 
tion or preliminary report as of this date. 

A. Harry I. Rand, 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

C. No activity affecting legislative matters 
occurred during this quarter, 

A. Jacob Reck, 1346 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., counsel and executive vice 
president, National Beauty and Barber Man- 
ufacturers Association, 
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Filed for third quarter, 1950. 


1951 


B. National Beauty and Barber Manufac- 
turers Association, 1346 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., pays registrant annual re- 
tainer of $7,200 for services as counsel. 

E. (10) $110.50; (11) $110.50. 

A. Stanley Rector: Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
Hotel Washington, D. C.; consultants in so- 
cial security. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) The organization is interested in 
the over-all field of social security, that is, 
new legislation affecting titles 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 
and 13 of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed; also chapters 1 and 9 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Specific legislation before 
Congress this quarter has been H. R. 6000 and 
H. R. 8059. 

C. (3) We had no publications as such is- 
sued during the present quarter. We do pre- 
pare a mimeographed release entitled “The 
Advisor,” issued at irregular intervals, which 
advises the recipient of legislation introduced 
and analyzes the effects of the proposed leg- 
islation. It also gives statistical, educational, 
and informational data relating to the opera- 
tion of the State and Federal programs in the 
fleld of social security. This release is sent 
to approximately 2,500 people, including not 
only the organizations that have retained 
our service but educational institutions and 
persons interested in the social security pro- 
gram. The releases are prepared by Bates 
Duplicating Co., and such releases were is- 
sued on the following dates: July 25, August 
2, August 18, August 28, and September 13. 

D. $4,989.98. 

E, (7) Out-of-pocket expenses for travel, 
etc., paid by employer, Unemployment Ben- 
efit. "Advisors, Inc., and listed on their report. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1781 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; economist. for National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. 

C. (3) The names of any papers, periodi- 
cals, es, or other publications in 
which the person filing has caused to be pub- 
lished any articles or editorials; (a) News for 
Dairy Co-ops; (b) 700; (c) weekly; (d) Fed- 
eration, 

D. (5) $2,083.32; (6) $651.15; (7) $2,734.47; 
(8) $7,874.08; (9) $10,608.55. 

E. (7) $624.30; (8) $26.85; (9) $651.15; (10) 
$1,874.14; (11) $2,525.29. 

A. Albert L. Reeves, Jr? (Cummings, 
Stanley, Truitt & Cross), 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The New Process Co., of Warren, Pa. 

E. (6) 642,13; (8) $14.30; (9) $56.43; (10) 
$98.26; (11) $154.69, 

A. Albert L. Reeves, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilcox Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E: (8) $6; (9) 86; (10) $174.23; (11) 
$180.23. 

A. Albert L. Reeves, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Fourteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo.; 
manufacturers of radio communications 
equipment. 

C. (1) Not determined. 

C. (2) H. R. 5564, a bill for the relief of 
Wilcox Electric Co., Inc. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Gerard D. Reilly, Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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B. Printing Industry of America, Inc., et al, 

A. J. P. Reinhold, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; assistant to presi< 
dent. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III.; 
common carrier by railroad of passengers and 


property. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. N 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; 
basing-point bill, S. 1008; parcel-post switch- 
ing-service bill, S. 1596; railroad safety bills, 
H. R. 378 and S. 238; inland-waterways bills, 
H. R. 4978 and S. 211; parcel-post rates bills, 
H. R. 2945 and S. 1103; St. Lawrence water- 
way resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 99, 
etc.; Railway Labor Act amendment bills, 
H. R. 7798 and S. 3295; various amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act; general tax 
legislation which includes corporation and 
transportation taxes. 

D. (5) 84,499.99; (7) $4,499.99; (8) $12,- 
166.65; (9) $16,677.64; (3) no. 

E. (10) $408.85; (11) $403.35. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; an association of Reserve 
officers of all services to support a military 
policy for the United States that will pro- 
vide adequate national security and to as- 
sist in development and execution thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 

C. (3) (a) The Reserve Officer, the offi- 
cial magazine of the association, and the 
ROA Washington Newsletter contain articles 
and comments on legislation, although not 
published primarily for that purpose; (b) 
approximately 75,000 of the Reserve 
Officer and 2,000 copies of the ROA Wash- 
ington Newsletter; (c) the Reserve Officer is 
published monthly and the Newsletter bi- 
monthly; (d) the Reserve Officer, Benson 
Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn., ROA Wash- 
ington Newsletter, Plymouth Printing & 
Duplicating Co., Washington, D. C. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
9co F Street NW., room 314, Washington, 
D. C.; Federal civilian employees organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are: Re- 
tention and improvement of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement and United States Employees’ 
Compensation Acts. Short titles and num- 
bers of bills of specific interest include: 
S. 2715 and H. R. 6293, to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, i930, as 
amended; S. 2716 and H. R. 5985, to provide 
for retirement of certain Government em- 
ployees in cases of reductions in force; S. 
2717 and H. R. 6295, to provide for the con- 
tinuance of family benefits to civil-service 
employees separated after 5 years’ service; 
S. 2718 and H. R. 5640, to provide for the 
continuance of family benefits to civil-serv- 
ice employees separated after 20 years’ serv- 
ice; S. 1719 and H. R. 998 to provide reduced 
annuities at age 55 after 5 years of civilian 
service for persons involuntarily separated 
from the Federal service not by removal for 
cause; H. R. 4501, to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for those civilian em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations in 
any branch of the Federal service, and for 
other purposes; S. 3564, to extend the benefits 
of section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to 
employees who are involuntarily separated 
after having rendered 20 years of service. 

C. (3) No publication in connection with 
legislative interests has been issued within 
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the past year and none is expected to be 
issued in the near future. 

D. (1) $943.41; (2) $23; (6) $300.04; (7) 
$1,266.45; (8) $23,151.91; (9) $24,418.36; (13) 
yes; (14) $1,750, local No. 1, E. L. Aalbue, 
treasurer, New York, N. Y.; $2,220, local No. 2, 
J. L. treasurer, Washington, D. C.;: 


Bowman, 
EA $2,886.52, local No. 3, M. Denmark, treasurer, 


Portsmouth, Va.; $1,500, ‘local No. 4, S. S. 
Sheller, treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa.; $1,- 
121.96, local No. 5, F. Lydston, treasurer, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; $1,500, local No. 6, E. J. 
Finn, treasurer, Boston, Mass.; $1,500, local 
No. 7, J. D. Van Zandt, treasurer, Vallejo, 
Calif.: $2,179.80, local No. 8, H. W. Stiehlan, 
treasurer, Bremerton, Wash.; $1,068.20, local 
No. 14, M. T. Anderson, treasurer, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H.; $2,589.65, local No. 16, J. A. Con- 
nors, treasurer, Norfolk, Va.; $2,020.20, local 
No. 20, H. J. Thomas, treasurer, Alameda, 
Calif.; $1,7C0, local No. 31, W. E. Lonnecker, 
treasurer, Oakland, Calif.; total, $22,036.33. 
The contributions listed represent annual 
dues at 35 cents per member collected and 
forwarded by the various locais of this or- 
ganization. The individual listed is merely 
acting as a forwarding agent. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 20 percent of the 
amounts reported are used for the purpose 
of attempting to influence legislation. 

E. (2) $3,823.24; (4) $332.63; (5) $676.65; 
(6) $48.33; (7) $193.55; (8) $2,712.22; (9) 
$7,291.62; (10) $16,238.07; (11) $23,529.69. 

A. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; fabricator of 
copper. 

C. (1) Only while Congress has under con- 
sideration legislation affecting the continued 
suspension of the import tax on copper. 

C. (2) H. R. 5327, a bill to suspend the 
import tax on scrap, and for other purposes, 
and H. R. 7151, a bill to continue the sus- 
pension of the import tax on copper. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (2) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (10) $33,155.15; 
(11) $36,155.15. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is a reg- 
ular employee of the Credit Union National 
Association, Inc., and receives no additional 
compensation for service on legislative work, 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis.; a non- 
profit association of credit unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting credit unions. 

D. (5) $342.50; (7) $342.50; (8) $1,010.82; 
(9) $1,353.32. 

E. (7) $0.80; (8) $0.50; (9) $1.30; (10) $30; 
(11) $31.30; (15) $1.30. 

A. Charles S. Rhyne,? 730 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Food and drug legislation, H. R. 
9158 and H. R. 9466. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (13) 
no. 

A. Charles S. Rhyne, 730 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Food and drug legislation, H. R. 
9158 and H. R. 9466, Eighty-first Congress. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $1,000; (9) 
$2,500; (13) no. 

A. Mr. Siert F. Riepma, assistant to the 


president, National Association of Margarine 


Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite, depending upon assign- 
ments by emp 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (2) During period January-March con- 
cerned with H. R. 2023 (Public Law.459, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., approved March 16, 1950). 
Also interested in H. R. 330 and H. R. 4358, 
which contain proposed amendments to the 
Navy ration statute (34 U. S. C. 902a). Gen- 
erally interested in any margarine legislation. 

D. (8) $204.01; (9) 8204.01. 

E. (10) $4; (11) $4. 

A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C., assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives; trade 
organization. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.: a trade organization for farmer co- 
operatives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (3) Foreign Trade Memo; (a) brief 
items on international trade in American 
agricultural commodities as affected by 
credit, intergovernmental activities, and 
United States policies; (b) 175 copies to 
directors and direct members; (c) about once 
a month irregularly; (d) mimeographed in 
office. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $6,750; (8) $9,000. 

E. (7) $26.28; (9) $26.28; (10) $104.64; 
(11) $130.92; (15) $26.28. 

A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; member, na- 
tional legislative committee, American Fed- 
erstion of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., W D. C.; 
federation of trades and labor unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of working people. 

D. (5) $2,548. 

E. (7) $208. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; to assist in purposes of 
Natural Water Conservation Conference, as 
stated in section 2 of the constitution, page 
15, attached to summary of proceedings, Sep- 
tember 18-19, 1947, enclosed with first quar- 
terly report. 

B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence; no salary, reimbursements for expenses 
only through office of secretary, 341 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, including bills to authorize 
projects, appropriations for construction of 
projects, and for control of natural re- 
sources, particularly as indicated in copies 
of resolutions adopted at our Chicago con- 
ference, September 1949 (copies enclosed 
with first quarterly report). 

C. (3) No publications for general distri- 
bution; have issued three newsletters to our 
mailing list of about 200 members, giving 
general and miscellaneous information. 

D. (5) $684.74; (7) $684.74; (8) $1,952.38; 
(9) $2,637.12. 

E. (2) $475.06; (4) $10.03; (5) $172.65; (6) 
$27; (9) $684.74; (10) $1,952.38; (11) $2,- 
637.12; (15) $684.74. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (final report). 

B. Snake River Water Development Com- 
mittee. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; information service for 
members of the Western Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, post 
Office box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

O. (2) All legislation in connection with 
domestic sugar industry, particularly that 
which affects the growers of sugar beets, bills 
replacing or amending Sugar Act of 1948. 
852 legislation has been introduced in 8ist 

ng.) 
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C. (3) No publications; have issued two 
newsletters to about 400 members during 
fourth quarter of 1950. 

D. (5) $491.17; (7) $491.17; (8) $1,060.54; 
(9) $1,551.71. 

E. (1) $155; (2) $29.61; (4) $45.72; (5) 


- $52.83; (6) $2.75; (7) $205.26; (9) $491.17; 


(10) $1,060.54; (11) $1.551.71; (15) $491.17. 

A. George Mackay Robb, Protestant clergy- 
man, pastor of the Syracuse Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, 2517 South Salina Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

B. Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
North America, with denominational head- 
quarters at 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburg, Pa., 
is meeting my expenses; I am working under 
the auspices of the Christian amendment 
movement, whose headquarters are at 914 
Clay Street, Topeka, Kans. 

C. (1) We are working for a proper divine 

acknowledgment in the Constitution of the 
United States, which at present makes no 
mention of any power higher than “We, the 
people.” We do not know how long it will 
take. - 
C. (2) Our bill before the Eighty-first Con- 
gress was House Joint Resolution 181. We 
have not yet been to Washington to try to 
get our legislation into the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

C. (3) (a) An article which I wrote by 
request, telling of the death of one of our 
lobbyists and the need of our cause, for our 
publication the Christian Patriot; (b) cir- 
culation of above paper is around 5,000; (c) 
issue of November 1950; (d) by the 
christian Amendment Movement, 914 Clay 
Street, Topeka, Kans.; they have changed 
printers recently and I do not know who is 
printing the paper at present. 

D. (10) $9.52; (12) $1.45. 

E. (8) $1.45; (9) $1.45; (10) $1.44 (11) 
$2.89; (15) $1.45. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; executive director, 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 


meers, 1121 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 


ton, D. C.; a national professional .associa- 
tion representing the various interests of 
professional engineers. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the welfare 
of professional engineers, current interests 
covering the following: Taft-Hartley Act, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Earned Income 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1949 (H. R. 3224); 
amendments to Walsh-Healey and Davis- 
Bacon Acts (H. R. 7425, H. R. 7426, S. 3119, 
S. 3120); transfer of civil functions of Corps 
of Engineers and creation of Board of En- 
gineering Analysis (H. R. 6920 and related 
bills); Small Business Act of 1950 (title V 
only); selective service law; National Science 
Foundation. 

C. (3) Legislative Bulletin, containing re- 
ports on status of legislation of interest to 
professional engineers; (b) approximately 
5,000 per month; (c) approximately fifteenth 
day of each month; (d) Colortone Press, 
Washington, D. C.; American Engineer, offi- 
cial publication of the society; (b) approxi- 
mately 25,500 per month; (c) last week of 
each month; (d) Fleet-McGinley Printing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; 
$2,000; (13) no. 

A. Dr. Frederick E. Robin, education direc- 
tor, Committee for the Nation’s Health, Inc., 
1416 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; chief 
salaried officer of the Committee for the Na- 
tion's Health, Inc. 

B. Committee for the Nation’s Health, Inc., 
1416 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; this 
committee was ted in 1946 as a non- 
profit organization to promote through edu- 
cation and legislative activities passage of 
national health insurance—basic feature of 
the President’s national health plan. The 


(8) $1,500; (9) 
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committee opposes socialized medicine; re- 
strictive laws preventing consumers, farmers, 
workers, and others from organizing health 
insurance plans, 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until the passage of national health insur- 
ance, 

C. (2) Legislative interests: President Tru- 
man's national health plan embodied in S, 
1679, H. R. 4312-13—National Health Insur- 
ance and the Public Health Act: separate 
bills incorporating the first six titles of S. 
1679; also in opposing various substitute 
bills such as the Taft bill, S. 1581; the Hill 
bill, S. 1456; the Flanders-Herter bill, S. 1970. 

C. (3) National Health Insurance Hand- 
book, 1,000, December 1950, United Publish- 
ing Co.; What Should Hospitals Do About 
Health Insurance (reprint), 250, November 
1950, Modern Hospital; AMA advertising cam- 
paign folder, 200, October 1950, Sauls Litho- 
graph; memo on AMA advertising campaign, 
5,000, October 1950, Colortone Press; Bie- 
miller reprint: Organized Medicine—a Docu- 
mented Record of Opposition to Social and 
Economic Progress, 15,000, December 1950, 
the Public Printer; October: Newspapers 
carrying CIO national health campaign ad, 
500; excerpt from broadcast. of Elmer Davis, 
200; $20,000,000 To Fight You, 500; $20,000,- 
000 To Confuse You, 500; November: Lobby- 
ing Against Human Needs, 500; December: 
Appeal mailings, 6,000; Know Your Medical 
ABC's, 500; all produced in the offices of the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health. 

D. (5) $2,412.41; (7) $2,412.41; (8) 
$6,643.70; (9) $8,845.11; (13) no. 

E. (7) $37.43; (9) $37.43; (10) $238.84; (11) 


8276.27; (15) $37.43. 


A. Robert Emmet Rodes, 2 Route de Bous- 
koura, Casablanca, Morocco; import-export. 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated with this session of Congress. 

C. (2) (a) Amendment No. 476 to General 
Appropriations Act; (b) H. R. 7786. 

D. (2) $2,325; (7) $2,325; (8) $4,050; (9) 
$6,375; (13) yes; (14) $2,425, American Trade 
Association of Morocco, 2 Route de bous- 
koura, Casablanca, Morocco; $700, William J. 
es 194 East End Avenue, New York, 

ie a 

E. (4) $172; (6) $19.04; (7) $1,264.81; (8) 
$596.10; (9) $2,051.95; (10) $3,941.10; (11) 
$5,993.05. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; national trade association. 

OC. (1) The National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association has a continuing interest in 
all legislation that affects the building con- 
struction and electrical industries. In re- 
spect to legislation affecting these matters 
the association’s preponderant interest is in 
keeping informed and passing that informa- 
tion on to its membership and to the indus- 
try. In this connection frequent informa- 
tional bulletins are sent out to the industry, 
including those in the association’s weekly 
News Letter (circulation 3,000) and in the 
association's official magazine, Qualified Con- 
tractor (circulation approximately 15,000), 
which is issued each month. The registrant, 
as a representative of the association, pre- 
pares and issues to the industry informa- 
tional material on industry matters, includ- 
ing that on legislative subjects. It is not 
believed that these activities could be con- 
strued as coming within the scope of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, but even 
if they do, that part concerning legislative 
matters is a very small part of the registrant's 
activities and functions. 

D. (13) No. To provide informational 
services to the membership of the association 
and to the industry, the association employs 
the registrant who devotes approximately 25 
percent of his time to following legislative 
developments while Congress is in session. 
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The estimated allocation of the registrant's 
salary for the quarter reported is $625 and 
the estimated allocation of all expenses, in- 
cluding printing, postage, office use and all 
others is $1,500, making a total expenditure 
of $2,125. 

A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Continental Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inec., 400 Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C.; national trade associa- 
tion of wholesale grocers. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of wholesale grocers; (a) basing-point type 
legislation and excess-profits-tax legislation; 
(b) S. 1008 type legislation, H. R. 9827. 

C. (3) United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association's Washington news letter dated 
respectively October 12, 1950, and November 
30, 1950 (970 copies each); all printed in 
duplicating room of employer. 

D. No money was received or expended by 
the undersigned for the purpose of influenc- 
ing Federal legislation except $48 (16 hours 
estimated, at $3 per hour) as part of annual 
salary of $5,780 received by the undersigned 
as vice president and secretary of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 
allocable to the following: Preparation and 
issuance of news letters and research and 
preparation of statement on excess-profits 
tax bill submitted to House Ways and Means 
Committee by United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 

A. Forrest Rozzell, field secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, 506 Union Life Build- 
ing, Little Rock, Ark. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty- 
first Congress relating to public education; 
primary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 
7160. 

E. (10) $1,999.01. 

A. John Forney Rudy, director of public 
relations, National Federation of American 
Shipping, 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, 1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
federation of American steamship trade as- 
sociations. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are 
concerned with the declaration of policy as 
expressed by the Congress of the United 
States in the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, 
Specific legislative interests apply to legis- 
lation that supports or contravenes this 
declaration of co 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (8) 81,350; (9) 
$1,500. 

E. (7) $16.26; (9) $26.26; (10) 8620.68: 
(11) $636.94; (15) $16.26. 

A. Gordon W. Rule Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass, 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
until the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
as to the foreign-tax credit. 

C. (2) Section 131, Internal Reverme Code, 

D. (5) $200; (7) $200; (8) $785; (9) 8985 
(13) no. 

E. (6) $1.80; (8) — A) $4.80; (10) $15.55; 
(11) $20.35; (15) 84. 

A, Gordon W. Shine, ‘Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attormey at law. 

B. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass, 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
until the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
as to the foreign-tax credit. 

C. (2) Section 131, Internal Revenue Code, 


D. (5) $725; (7) 8725; (8) $985; (9) 
$1,710; (13) no. 
E. (6) $10.51;- (8) $9; (9) 819.51; (10) 


$20.35; (11) $39.86; (15) $19.51, 
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A. Edward A. Rumely, Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; educational, nonprofit, non- 
partisan. 

C. (1) See committee report. As execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., my sole function 
is to carry out the policies and programs laid 
down by its trustees, in accordance with the 
committee's objectives and powers as set 
forth in its certificate of incorporation. 
Those duties include the initiation of mail- 
ings to supporters and citizens, the distribu- 
tion of press releases, etc., upholding the 
principles of private enterprise and consti- 
tutional government, in accordance with the 
committee’s basic program. 

A. Charles J. Rush, 312 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary of 
trade association. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C.; trade as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) While Congress is in session and 
measures affecting loc: I r2al estate are being 
considered. 4 

C. (2) All local measures. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn.; assistant to executive vice 
president. 

B. National Coton Council of America, 
post-office box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grewn cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton 

D. (8) $3,638. 16; (9) $3,638.16. 

E. (10) $863.16; (11) $863.16. 

A. Francis M. Russell, 724 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; vice president 
in charge of Washington office of National 

Co., Inc. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., and af- 
filiated companies, 724 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) As a part of registrant's duties as 
vice president in charge of Washington office 
of National Broadcasting Co., Inc., including 
supervision of the company’s network activi- 
ties in Washington, registrant may engage in 
activities relating to legislation affecting Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., and/or its affili- 
ated companies. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $30; (7) $68.08; (9) $98.08; (10) 
$1,058.95; (11) $1,157.03; (14) $98.08. 

A. Horace Russell, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III.; lawyer. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation directly or indirectly af- 
fecting the savings and loan business. 

D. (5) $2,750; (7) $2,750; (8) $8,250; (9) 
$11,000. 

E. (7) $56.85; (9) $56.85; (10) $628.25; (11) 
$685.10. 

A. Russian Dollar-Bondholders Commit- 
tee room 2200, 44 Wall Street, New York, 
N. T.; committee represents claimants, 
American nationals who, as legal owners of 
dollar-bonds issued by prior governments of 
Russia, are seeking partial satisfaction from 
United States Treasury Special Deposit Ac- 
count No. 3. 

C. (1) No for this quarter. 

D. (9) Under $1,000; (13) no. 

B. (11) Under $1,000. 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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A. M. O. Ryan, 1405 K Street NW., Wasn - 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of in- 
terest to the hotel industry. 

D. (5) $3,683.34; (7) $3,683.34; (8) 
$15,649.94 (9) $19,333.28. 

E. (7) $271.83; (9) $271.83; (10) $1,000.40; 
(11) $1,272.23; (15) $271.83. 

A. Sterling St. John, Jr., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; consultant and repre- 
sentative on port and foreign-trade-zone 
matters; also, chairman, special committee 
on foreign-trade zones of the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 998, 
1001), as amended by Public Law 566, Eighty- 
first Congress, to provide for the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of foreign- 
trade zones in ports of entry of the United 
States, to expedite and encourage foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

D. (8) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (13) no. 

E. (7) $75.12; (9) $75.12; (10) $678.20; (11) 
$753.32. 

A. St. Louis Local Meat Packers Associa- 
tion,? 508 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Albert P. Versen, reporting as secretary, vol- 
untary nonprofit association. 

C. (1) Don’t know. Depends upon type 
of legislation. 

C. (2) In re planned controls. 

D. (1) $22.40; (7) $22.40; (8) $531.15; (9) 


$553.55. 
Pao (6) $22.40; (9) $22.40; (10) $531.50; (11) 
A. 25 F. Sanders, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C.; farm fra- 
ternity. 


C. (1) My legislative interest in connec- 
tion with the National Grange is a continued 
interest. 

C. (2) I am employed to support any leg- 


‘fslation on which the National Grange has 


expressed a policy statement. My legisla- 
tive interests have been as follows: On De- 
cember 8, 1950, before Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, H. R. 9827, excess-profits tax. 

C. (3) Mimeographed statements are usu- 
ally written for each of the appearances 
mentioned in item (2) above. These are 
mimeographed in the Grange headquarters. 


Total , 250-300 of each 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) 550 ( (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000. 

E. (7) $23.02; a $23.02; (10) $103.70; 
(11) $126.72; (15) $23 


A. Charles E. Sands, Te Second Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; only a portion of 
my time is spent on legislative matters, other 
time as organizer. 

B. Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 525 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Promote labor and social legisla- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,800; (8) $5,400; (9) $7,200. 

E. (6) 888; (10) $88; (11) $88; (15) all. 

A. L. R. Sanford, president, Shipbuilders 
Council of America, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. T.; a nonincor- 
porated trade association. 

C. See report filed in first instance. 

E. (10) $325.10; (11) $325.10. 

A. Stuart T. Saunders, 801 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va.; assistant general coun- 
sel. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 801 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

C. (1) Can't say with certainty. 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (2) H. R. 6251, H. R. 6773, H. R. 7789, 
S. 274, Eighty-first Congress; also proposed 
canalization of Big Sandy River and its trib- 
utaries in States of Kentucky and West Vir- 

inia. 
z D. (5) As assistant general counsel I am 
paid a salary by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. to do legal work. I do not and will 
not receive any extra compensation for doing 


legislative work; (6) $41; (7) $41; (8) 
$196.40; (9) $237.40; (13) no. 
E. (6) $6.50; (7) $34.50; (9) $41; (10) 


$196.40; (11) $237.40; (15) $41. 

A. Richard D. Saylor, manager, Washington 
office, National Lead Co., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; manufacturing. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are confined to 
legislation affecting the operation of the 
National Lead Co., including the manufac- 
ture and sale of its products: S. 3972, H. R. 
5327. 

C. (3) This registrant has not issued or 
caused to be issued any publication in con- 
nection with legislation. 

A. S. D. Schell, vice president, National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association representing Amer- 
ican-fiag steamship companies engaged in 
domestic and foreign trades. 

C. (1) I have resigned as vice president of 
the National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., effective November 15. I wish to 
continue my registration under Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
without specification at this time as to whom 
I may represent with respect to pending leg- 
islation. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation and 
hearings of interest to the United States 
merchant marine, or any which may be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and our maritime activities in com- 
merce, trade, and national defense. 

C. (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $100, proportionate allocation; (7) 
$100; (8) $900; (9) $1,000; (13) no. 

A. Paul W. Schoen, executive secretary, 
Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, post 
Office box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; executive sec- 
retary for association of timberland owners. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
post office box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; association 
of timberland owners to promote and protect 
private forestry interests. 

C. (1) Indefinitely as there is legislation 
introduced on forestry matters. 

C. (2) H. R. 6000, Social Security Act 
amendments of 1949; H. R. 7155 and S. 3399, 
Cooperative Forest Management Act; H. R. 
7786, general appropriations (USDA forestry 
items). — 

C. (3) No specific publications. Occasional 
news releases and articles in association's 
monthly magazine, the Forest Farmer. 

E. (10) $1,541.38; (11) $1,541.38; 
$709.01. 

A. Schoene and Kramer, a law partnership 
composed of Lester P. Schoene and Milton 
Kramer. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; an unincorporated railway labor as- 
sociation. : 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance matters. No matters han- 
dled during this quarter. 

O. (3) All written materials are delivered 
to the client and dissemination is entirely 
in the client’s control. 


(15) 
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D. (13) No. 

A. E. L. Schoenhals, attorney at law, 915 
Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Tax Equality League of Utah, 915 Kearns 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) Spring of 1951. 

C. (2) Repeal of Internal Revenue Code 
101 (12), Mason bill in House, Williams 
amendment in Senate. f 

E. (5) $150; (9) $150; (10) $810.58; (11) 
$960.58. 

A. Walter F. Schulten, assistant to first 
vice president, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Kop- 
pers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
production and marketing of bituminous 
coal. 

C. (4) (a) and (b) No compensation to 
be received for legislative activities as such; 
(c) indefinite; (d) normal business expenses. 

D. (8) $2,042.30; (9) $2,042.30; (13) yes. 

E. (10) $2,042.30; (11) $2,042.30. 

A. Jack Garrett Scott, 839 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. I represent the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators as its general counsel. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are in 
the field of transportation and of other 
measures which may affect the interests of 
intercity motor bus operators, and the ability 
of that industry to perform adequate service 
in the public interest. 

D. (13) No. 

A. John W. Scott, attorney, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Harvey B. Jacobson, patent attorney, 
Clarence A. O’Brien, and Harvey B. Jacobson, 
1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) In January 1950, I received from 
Clarence A. O'Brien and Harvey B. Jacob- 
son, 1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
the sum of $3,600 to cover retainer fee dur- 
ing 1950 for legal services in connection with 
administrative rules and regulations of the 
Patent Office and legislative matters before 
Congress which may affect the right of prac- 
tioners before the Patent Office to use ad- 
vertising in the solicitation of patent or 
trade-mark business. 

C. (2) Pending legislative matters include: 
(1) H. R. 4446, H. R. = and substantially 
similar measures pending in the Senate and 
(2) proposed bill for general revision and 
codification of patent laws issued by Sub- 
committee No. 4 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, having jurisdiction over pat- 
ent matters (H. R. 9133). 

A. Mildred Scott, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C., secretary- 
treasurer, American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, an organization 
composed primarily of handicapped citizens, 
concerned with development of ameliorative 
national and local programs of benefit to 
physically handicapped people. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) S. 1066 (as amended) and H. R. 
9173, to establish a Federal Commission 
(Agency) on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped; S. 452 and H. R. 3937 survey 
(census) of handicapped; Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 37 and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 143, to repeal ICC rule, prohibiting am- 
putees from driving trucks or buses in inter- 
state conference; S. 2761 and H. R. 5234, Na- 
tional Leprosy Act. The foregoing are all our 
own bills. We have given publicity to them 
by bulletins, correspondence, etc., as that 
part of the work of this federation on na- 
tional level, 

C. (3) Bulletins are issued from time to 


time by the American Federation of the 
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Physically Handicapped containing status of 
pending legislation. No specific date set for 
publication. Quantity printed varies. Valor, 
our official organ, is published monthly by 
the National Publishing Co., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Vernon Scott and Loring A. Schuler, 
constituting the partnership of Vernon Scott 
and Loring Schuler, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill; organization and industry 
counsellors, : 

B. Firm retained by National Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., whose address is 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Na- 
ture of business: A coordinating organization 
of various State associations interested in 
legislation relating to taxation, Government 
regulation of business, and similar matters 
thet directly affect business organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Specifically interested in legislation 
affecting businessmen such as the tax legis- 
lation proposed for 1951. 

D. (9) $5,000. 

E. (7) $36.95; (9) $36.95; (10) $112.05; (11) 
8149. 

A. William C. Scott (report as attorney 
for American Nurses’ Association), 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; attorney and coun- 
selor at law. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The association is 
the professional organization of graduate, 
registered professional nurses in the United 
States, Territories, and possessions. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as legislation relating to nurses, 
nursing, or health is pending or needed (i. e., 
indefinitely) . 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the American Nurses’ Association is in legis- 
lation relating to nurses, nursing, or health, 
The specific legislative interests of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association include: H. R. 6000 
(a bill to extend and improve the Federai 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System, 
etc.), S. 1453 (an act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational Edu- 
ction Act of 1946, etc.). H. R. 9435 (a bill 
to provide for the training of nurses for the 
Armed Forces, etc.), and S. 249 (the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1949). Also H. R. 
9398 (a bill to. authorize the appointment 
of men as nurses in the Armed Forces). 

Z. (3) The American Journal of Nursing 
is the official publication of the American 
Nurses’ Association. It is published monthly, 
I’: circulation is approximately 108,000 cop- 
ies. It is printed by Cuneo Eastern Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (formerly by Kable Print- 
ing Co., Mount Morris, III.). 

D. (6) $3,715; (7) $3,715; (8) $11,300.40; 
(9) $15,015.40; (13) yes; (4) $15,015.40, re- 
ceived from employer by firm of Satterlee, 
Warfield & Stephens, of which I am a mem- 
ber, for services (including disbursements) 
by firm as counsel in all capacities. 

A. William C. Scott (report as attorney for 
National Postal Committee for Books), 49 
Wall Street, New York, N. T.; attorney and 
counselor at law. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
The business of the committee is to oppose 
unfair increases in postal rates and dis- 
crimination in postal rates. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated as 
of September 30, 1950. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the committee is in bills to readjust postal 
rates. The specific legislative interest is bills 
8 Pe bu postal rates, H. R. 2945 and S. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (11) $174.84, 

A. Harry See. 


Filed for third quarter 1950. 
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B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 130 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.; railroad 
union. 

C. (2) Advocating legislation favorable to 
labor and opposing legislation unfavorable 
to labor. 

E. (7) $5.40; (9) $5.40; (10) $27.65; (11) 
$33.05. 


A. Harry See. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; railroad union. 

C. (2) Advocating legislation favorable to 
labor and opposing legislation unfavorable 
to labor. 

E. (11) $33.05. 

A. W. J. Sears, vice president, Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., Marsh Building, 
1832 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. Legislative interests stated in second 
quarterly report terminated with quarter 
ended June 30, 1950. 

D. (8) $2,121.23; (9) $2,121.23; (13) no, 

E. (11) $821.51; (15) all. ‘ 

A, A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; business 
consultant. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorneys at law. National Association of 
Electric Companies, Ring Building, 1200 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC: H. R. 7786 (1951 
appropriation bill), H. R. 5472 (rivers and 
harbors bill), Internal Revenue Code (53 
Stat. 1), TVA Act (48 Stat. 58), Federal 
Power Act (40 Stat. 803), REA Act of 1936 
(49 Stat. 1363), Reclamation Acts (24 Stat. 
through 45 Stat.), Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237). 

D. (5) $4,975.03; (7) $4,975.03; (8) $11,- 
274.97; (9) $16,250; (13) no. 

A. Lucien W. Shaw.“ 101 North Palm Can- 
yon Drive, Palm Springs, Calif.; lawyer. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; national trade association of air- 
craft manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated in 
December 1950. 

C. (2) Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. 

D. (5) $8,800; (6) $3,015.94; (7) $11,815.94; 
(9) $11,815.94; (13) no. 

E. (11) $3,015.94; (15) $3,015.94. 

A. Mark R. Shaw, New England secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 114 
Trenton Street, Melrose, Mass. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests continue as 
long as I serve with the NCPW as secretary. 

C. (2) Opposition to universal military 
service, universal military training, military- 
aid program. Favor economic aid to Europe 
and Asia. Favor full cooperation with United 
Nations in economic and social welfare. Fa- 
vor larger appropriations under point 4; 
other measures related to peace and war, 

C. (3) Mimeo bulletins of the NCPW. 

D. (9) $1,400; (13) no. 

E. (7) $143.81; (9) $143.81; (10) $239.87; 
(11) $383.68; (15) $143.81. 

A. Bruce E, Shepherd, manager, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 


4 Filed with the Clerk only. 
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D. (5) $87.50 (monthly salary allocated on 
basis of time spent on lobbying activities. 
Paid by Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.); 
(7, $87.50; (8) $87.50; (9) $175. 

E. (10) $6.60; (11) $6.60. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 1001 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., president and gen- 
ercl counsel, United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C.; 
beet-sugar trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 1948 
aid related legislation. f 

D. (5) $10,000; (7) $10,000; (8) 830,000: 
(9) $40,000; (13) no. 

A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; giving service to Ohio steam 
railroads on matters in which all roads have 
a common interest. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio; an association 
giving service to Ohio steam railroads on 
matters in which all member roads have a 
common interest. 

O. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad inter- 
ests: (a) Operating-rules bill (H. R. 378), 
basing-point bill (S. 1008), union-shop bills 
(S. 3295 and H. R. 7789); (b) H. R. 378, 
S. 1008, and S. 3295, H. R. 7789. 

D. (8) $543.40; (13) no. 

E. (11) $543.40. 

A. Paul Sifton, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; national legislative rep- 
resentative, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW-CIO), 411 West Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare; oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to these objectives. 

C. (3) Have not individually issued or 
caused to be issued any publication as above 
described. Any such publications issued by 
the International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) are listed in its report. 


D. (5) $2,479.53; (7) $2,479.53; (8) $4,- 
694.51; (9) $7,174.04. 
E. (6) $32.50; (7) $266.37; (9) 8298.87; 


(10) $428.71; (11) $727.58; (15) $298.87. 

A. Robert J. Silberstein,? 902 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lawyers Guild, 902 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; bar asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests continue in- 
definitely. 

C. (2) H. R. 9490, S. 2311, H. R. 7595, H. R. 
6000, H. R. 1002, H. R. 3903 (rent- control 
bills), H. R. 3207, H. R. 2050, H. P. 2051, 
S. 2912, S. 472, S. 246, S. 1985 and H. R. 10, 
S. 734, H. R. 4863, H. R. 4453, H. R. 3199. 

C. (3) Only statements or testimony on 
bills to committees or Congressmen and in- 
ternally (to branches and members of Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild). 

D. (9) $2,665; (13) no. 

E. (6) $5; (7) 85; (8) $5; (9) $15; (10) 
$29; (11) $44. 

A. Robert J. Silberstein, 902 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. National Lawyers Guild, 902 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; bar asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests continue in- 
definitely. 

C. (2) None during this quarter. 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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C. (3) Mimeographed analysis to members 
and interested individuals and groups of 
H. R. 9490; 100 copies; paid for by employer. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (11) $1,400. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; the nature of the 
business is to acquire, study, and disseminate 
all available information about the history 
of silver, and on the basis of such informa- 
tion take action to the end that silver shall 
become recognized as a commodity freed from 
governmental measures. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation involving silver; S. 2829, 
to repeal certain legislation relating to the 
purchase of silver, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 6724, to repeal certain legislation re- 
lating to the purchase of silver, and for other 
purposes. 

D. (7) $32,700; (8) $32,700; (9) $32,700. 

E. (2) $4,695.06; (5) $1,551.56; (6) $623.39; 
(7) $993.65; (8) $29.90; (9) $8,093.56; (10) 
$23,095.69; (11) $31,189.25. 

A. Stephen Slipher, room 911, 711 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; assist- 
ant vice president. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II.; Na- 
tion-wide trade association with membership 
of 3,700 savings and loan associations and 
cooperative banks. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
savings and loan associations, housing, home 
financing, thrift, and financial institutions, 
During the present quarter registrant has 
been interested in S. 2006, a bill to amend the 
Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 with respect 
to savings and loan associations; S. 4172, a 
bill to amend section 402 (a) of the National 
Housing Act to change the name of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; 
H. R. 9249, a bill to amend section 402 (a) of 
the National Housing Act to change the name 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

C. (3) (a) Assisted in preparation of Con- 
fidential Bulletin M No. 228; (b) 6,500 pub- 
lished; (e) October 12, 1950; (d) Millar Pub- 
lishing Co.; (a) assisted in preparation of 
Confidential Bulletin M No. 229; (b) 5,500 
published; (c) November 17, 1950; (d) Millar 
Publishing Co.; (a) assisted in preparation of 
Confidential Bulletin M No. 230; (b) 6,500 
published; (c) December 26, 1950; (d) Millar 
Publishing Co.; (a) assisted in preparation of 
Flash News Notes; (b) 4,000 published; (c) 
October 10, 1950; (d) Franks Duplicating 
Service. 

D. (5) $800 (it is estimated that 40 per- 
cent of total salary of $2,000 is for legislative 
work); (7) $800; (8) $2,400; (9) $3,200. 

E. (7) $3.80; (9) $3.80; (10) $107.61; (11) 
$111.41; (15) $3.80. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 315 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., a committee 
composed of representatives of public agen- 
cies of the State of California having water 
and power rights in the Colorado River. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s 
rights in the Colorado River and legislation 
relating to reclamation and water-resources 
policies, including Senate Joint Resolution 
4 and House Joint Resolution 3 and counter- 
parts (Colorado River litigation resolutions), 
S. 75 and H. R. 934 and H. R. 935 (central 
Arizona project). 

D. (1) $4,900; (7) $4,900; (8) $19,900; (9) 
$24,800; (13) yes; (14) $13,800, Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; $600, San Diego County Water Au- 
thority, San Diego, Calif.; $4,000, Imperial 
Irrigation District, El Centro, Calif.; $6,000, 
Department of Water and Power, city of Los 
Angeles, Calif; $24,400, total. 

E. (2) $4,360; (8) $666.92; (9) $5,026.92; 
(10) $22,092.38; (11) $27,119.30. 
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A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D. C.; representing 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union on matters connected with legislation. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III.; character-building organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation dealing with alcoholic 
beverages, motion pictures, radio, children, 
women in industry, peace and international 
relations, narcotics, gambling, social hygiene, 
interracial relations; II. R. 2428, S. 1847, to 
prohibit transportation in interstate com- 
merce of advertisements of alcoholic bever- 
ages; S. 2861, H. R. 6826, to extend the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 for 3 years; S. 1029, 
S. 3620, H. R. 2100, H. R. 1371, H. R. 1372, 
to reduce excise taxes, including repeal 
or reduction of cabaret tax; H. R. 3114, 
H. R. 886, to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States; House 
Joint Resolution 151, to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, or possession of 
beverages containing more than one-half of 
1 percent of alcohol by volume; H. R. 2945, 
to readjust postal rates; to ratify convention 
on human rights; to ratify convention on 
genocide. 

C. (3) A Washington letter weekly in the 
Union Signal, official publication of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

D. (5) $485.68; (7) $485.68; 
(9) $1,421.51; (13) no. 

E. (2) $282.50; (5) $73.51; (6) $95.42; (7) 
$77.40; (9) $528.83; (10) $1,910.40; (11) 
$2,439.23; (15) $528.83. 

A. Allen L. Smith, post-office box 1526, 
Baton Rouge, La,; public relations. 

B. Louisiana Tax Equality Association, 
Inc., post-office box 1526, Baton Rouge, La. 

C. (1) No termination date set. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation with 
reference to tax legislation and that affect- 
ing business in particular; the Mason bill, 
H. R. 5064. 


(8) $935.83; 


D. (6) $581; (7) $581; (8) $6.50; (9) 
$587.50; (13) no. 

E. (1) $542; (7) $10; (8) $15.03; (9) 
$567.03; (10) $270.74; (11) $837.77; (15) 
$567.03. 


A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor organization, 

C. (1) Indefinite continuation. 

C. (2) General—forestry, regional develop- 
ment, resource conservation. 

C. (3) None individually; publications by 
CIO are listed in CIO report. 

D. (8) $320; (9) $320. 

A. Donald W. Smith (report as attorney for 
American Nurses’ Association), 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; attorney and coun- 
selor at law. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; the association is 
the professional organization of graduate, 
registered professional nurses in the United 
States, Territories, and possessions. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as legislation relating to nurses, 
nursing, or health is pending or needed (i. e., 
indefinitely). 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the American Nurses’ Association is in leg- 
islation relating to nurses, nursing, or health. 
The specific legislative interests of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association include: H. R. 6000 
(a bill to extend and improve the Federal 
old-age and suryivors insurance system, 
etc.), S. 1453 (an act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, etc.), H. R. 9435 (a bill 
to provide for the training of nurses for the 
Armed Forces, etc.), and S. 249 (the National 
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Labor Relations Act of 1949). Also H. R. 
9398 (a bill to authorize the appointment 
of men as nurses in the Armed Forces). 

C. (3) The American Journal of Nursing is 
the official publication of the American 
Nurses’ Association. It is published monthly, 
Its circulation is approximately 108,000 
copies. It is printed by Cuneo Eastern Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (formerly by Kable Print- 
ing Co., Mount Morris, III.). 

E. (7) $103.94; (9) $103.94; (10) $52.17; 
(11) $156.11; (15) $103.94. 

A. Dudley Smith, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto 
Rico, Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Am employed on annual basis. 

C. (2) Not specifically interested in any 
pending legislation. In general, am inter- 
ested in legislation pertaining to Puerto Rico 
or to sugar. 

D. (5) $5,000; (7) $5,000; (8) $11,250; (9) 
$16,250; (13) yes; (14) $16,250, Association 
of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C., January 1 
through December 31, 1950. 

A. Harold O. Smith, Jr., Continental 
Building, 1511 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association executive vice presi- 
dent. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ine., Continental Building, 1511 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) I do not believe that my activities 
are such as to require registration. I am 
filing this as a matter of record only. Dur- 
ing the past quarter I did not have occasion 
to engage in any activities which I believe 
could be construed as lobbying. Serving full 
time as executive vice president of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, my 
activities are those of a trade association 
executive and any contacts with Members of 
Congress are purely incidental to my other 
activities in connection with trade associa- 
tion work. 

C. (3) In our association’s bulletins and 
weekly news letters to members we occasion- 
ally report on any legislation in general af- 
fecting the interests of wholesale grocers. 

A. Howard J. Smith, executive secretary, 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
through the Eighty-second Congress. 

C. (2) S. 75, Bridge Canyon Act, and H. R. 
934 and H. R. 935, Bridge Canyon Act (known 
more frequently as central Arizona project 
bill). 

C. (3) The Case for Water in Central Ari- 
zona; Work for Water; California’s Stake in 
Arizona’s Share of Colorado River; What the 
Central Arizona Project Means to You; 
Truth; Settling Up Time. 

D. (2) $1,306.25; (6) $194; (7) $1,500.25; 
(8) $69,165.51; (9) $70,665.76; (13) no. 

E. (2) $6,649.28; (3) $10; (4) $297.75; (5) 
$524.20; (6) $153.06; (7) $2,759.40; (8) 
$924.36; (9) $11,318.05; (10) $59,577.45; (11) 
$70,895.50. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, special representative, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., common carrier by railroad of passengers 
and property. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting directly or 
indirectly the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., including the following bills 
being considered this session: railroad com- 
munications and operating rules bills, S. 238, 
H. R. 378; Federal barge line bills, S. 211, 
H. R. 4978; railway labor act bills, S. 3295, 
H. R. 7789; mail pay bills, S. 1596, H. R. 4271; 
transportation investigation, Senate Resolu- 
tion 50. ; 
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D. (5) $1,885; (7) $1,885; (8) $5,355; (9) 
$7,240; (13) no. 

E. (7) During the fourth quarter of 1950 
I expended 8378.90 for meals, taxicabs, and 
incidentals which might be construed to be 
for purposes covered by the act. I was reim- 
bursed for this amount, as well as other ex- 
penses involving activities not in any way 
related to legislative matters. 

A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Registrant is the president of the National 
Association of Electric Companies, a trade 
organization whose members are 103 operat- 
ing electric companies. Mr, Purcell L. Smith, 
president of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies, is filing this form for the 
information of the Congress of the United 
States under title 3 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 but questions whether 
and to what extent that act applies to him. 
This form has been prepared without the 
benefit of official interpretations of that 
statute. The amount stated in item D of the 
form is the total salary registrant receives 
as president of the association in the pe» 
formance of all his duties as they arise in 
carrying out the purposes and activities of 
the association. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nature of business: The Na- 
tional Association: of Electric Companies is 
a trade association whose members are 103 
operating electric companies. The preamble 
of its articles of association describe the 
functions to be engaged in by the association 
as follows: In order to further the interests 
of the electric utility companies that are 
members of this association and their inves- 


tors, employees, and customers; to maintain 


the integrity and credit of the industry; to 
present to the public the essential facts 
about the industry to the end that there 
may be a better understanding between the 
utility companies and the public and a better 
appreciation of utility progress, achieve- 
ments, and problems; to coordinate regional 
activities among member companies; to fur- 
nish member companies information, re- 
ports, and statements concerning various 
phases of electric utility operations and de- 
velopments; to further cooperation with all 
agencies and organizations interested in the 
supply and purchase of electric light and 
power; to furnish such agencies and organi- 
zations with information, reports, and state- 
ments concerning member companies ‘and 
the electric utility industry; to present the 
facts to the public concerning the public 
benefits resulting from the operation of elec- 
tric utility companies by businessmen under 
governmental regulations and, generally, to 
engage in those practices recognized as being 
legal and proper to further said ends, certain 
electric utility companies do hereby estab- 
lish a national association which shall be 
adequately qualified and empowered to act 
in every lawful way when concert of policy 
and action would be helpful. Thus the asso- 
ciation functions for the following princi- 
pal purposes: (1) To keep member com- 
panies informed of Washington develop- 
ments affecting them as operating busi- 
nesses, including information and analyses 
of governmental hearings, orders, and regu- 
lations, both legislative and administrative; 
(2) to keep the public, including employees, 
consumers, and investors, informed concern- 
ing the accomplishments of the industry, its 
achievements in serving the public, and the 
plans of this industry for the future; (3) 
to furnish—and aid in furnishing—technical 
information to the instruments of govern- 
ment and to provide a readily available con- 
tact between government and the industry; 
(4) to provide the members of the associa- 
tion with a medium through which they can 
exchange ideas on problems of mutual con- 
cern and interest in order to better serve 
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the public; (5) to act for the member com- 
panies in matters of common and national 
concern, N 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. 

C. (2) Registrant is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies. 
One of the purposes of this association as set 
forth in previous registrations and reports 
filed pursuant to title 3 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can develop and exchange ideas and take ap- 
propriate action on problems of mutual con- 
cern and interest, including matters imvoly- 
ing legislation. The association, therefore, is 
generally interested in all developments in 
and of Federal legislation that might affect 
its members as going electric utilities, in- 
cluding, but not limited to the following bills 
and statutes and amendments thereto: H. R. 
9920, a bill making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
and for other purposes; H. R. 9827, a bill to 
provide revenue by imposing a corporate 
excess-profits tax, and for other purposes; 
Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA 
Act (48 Stat. 58); Federal Power Act (49 
Stat. 803); Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
(49 Stat 1363); reclamation acts (25 Stat. 
through 45 Stat.); Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887). For specific details concern- 
ing the policy position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies, the docu- 
ment entitled Water Resources, Electric 
Power, and National Policy,” prepared in re- 
sponge to an invitation of the Chairman of 
the -President’s Commission on Water Re- 
sources Policy, dated March 2, 1950, for a 
complete statement of the association’s posi- 
tion on policy questions. Copies of this 
statement have heretofore been filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Represtatives. 

D. (5) $16,249.97; (7) $16,249.97; (8) $48,- 
750.03; (9) #65,000; (13) no. 

E. (6) $26.69; (7) $230.33; (8) $66; (9) 
$323.02; (10 $2,322; (11) $2,645.02; (15) 
$323.02. 

A. Ray E. Smith, 1021 Hume Mansur 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind 

B. Indiana State Medical Association, 1021 
Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
State headquarters of the Indiana State 
Medical Association; advancement of the 
science and practice of medicine in the State 
of Indiana. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills pending before Congress 
which would create national health insur- 


Union of America (National Farmers Union]. 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. (1) I am exclusively by the 
employer listed above and about 80 percent 
of my time is spent influencing legislation 
on matters of interest to the National Farm- 
ers Union. The specific activities in which 
I have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general coun- 
sel, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

N. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; life insur- 
anee, annuities, group health and accident 


u. (3) No publication issued. 
D. (13) No. 
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A. Glenn E. Snow,‘ assistant secretary for 
lay relations, National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washingion, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to public education. 

D. (5) 8825: (7) $525; (9) $525. 

E. (7) 811.10 (reimbursed by employer); 


(9) $11.10; (11) 811.10. 


A. Calvin K. Snyder, secretary, Realtors’ 
Washington Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate in 

2. (3) $5,371.01: (7) $5,371.01; (8) $14,- 
451.89; (9) $19,822.90. 

Z. (6) $51.87; (7) $1,442.60; (8) $126.54; 
(9) $1,622.01; (10) $3,926.89; (11) $4,947.90; 
(15) $1,621.01. 

A. J. P. Snyder, room 1040, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

3. Minois Legtslative Committee, room 
1236, LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, II.; 
examinatiun of all bills before legislature 
pertaining to railroad legislation. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 

E. (2) $150; (6) $3.38; (7) 967.24; (8) 
$5.75; (9) 8226.37; (10) $1,656.38; (11) 
$1,882.75; (15) $226.37. 

A. Southe:n Pine Industry Committee 
Herbert C. Porckes, secretary, 520 National 
pan of Commerce Building, New Orleans, 


er Public relations and legislative work in 
behali of industry. 

C. (1) Legislative activity will continue as 
long as our industry considers participation 
by this industry-wide organization necessary 
in the interest of the industry, the South, 
and the national economy. Future reports 
will therefore be furnished in accordance 
with provisions of the law. 

C. (2) FLSA, wage-hour law; Walsh-Healey 
Act; 8. 


D. (2) $16,531.69; (4) $291.78: (6) $1,800; 
(7) $18,623.47; (8) $52,273.46; (9) $70,896.93; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $5,111.24; (4) $3,022.18; (5) $5,- 
851.93; (6) $1,305.72; (7) $2,289.42; (8) 63. 
616.33; (9) $21,196.82; (10) $35,680.36; (11) 
9 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlmann Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cc. (1) Indefinite. 


islation unfavorable to that 

C. (3) Southern States Industrial Council 
News Bulletin, published semimonthly. 

D. (2) $33,620.24; (7) $33,620.24; (8) 
$68,769.73; (9) $102,389.97; (13) no. 

E. (1) $498.74; (2) $17,237.46; (4) $5,644.43; 
(5) $4,197.88; (6) $705.41; (7) $1,297.22; (8) 
$3,176.65; (9) $32,697.77; (10) $71,689; (11) 
$104,386.77. 

A. Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

‘craft Industries Association of Amer 


C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation to establish a national 
air policy. 

D. (13) No. 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
* Filed with the Clerk only. 
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4. Lyndon Spencer, 905 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. This report is made 
by me in my capacity as executive vice presi- 
dent of Lake Carriers’ Association. My duties 
are general and varied, and I do not consider 
that I am engaged for the purpose of at- 
tempting to influence legislation. This re- 
port is made without prejudice to that 
position. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which is a 
voluntary association of owners and opera- 
tors of vessels engaged in transportation of 
commodities between ports on the Great 


C. (1) As executive vice president of Lake 
Carriers’ Association I am elected for a term 
of 1 year, usually commencing about April 1. 

A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.; for better ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare laws. 

B. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., €54 Mactt- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.; for better ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare laws. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting maternal and 
child health and welfare. In the second and 
third sessions of the Eighty-first Congress we 
supported (a) National Child Research Act, 
S. 904, H. R. 4465; (b) Local Public Health 
Units Act of 1949, S. 522, H. R. 5685; (e) 
Emergency Professional Health Training Act 
of 1949, S. 1453, H. R. 5940; (d) the maternal 
and child health and welfare and services to 
crippled children’s provisions in H. R. 6000, 
as amended. 

C. (3) Fact sheets giving data on the 
above mentioned bills (12,000) and 1,000 
folders containing fact sheets and data on 
the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Sent in November. Mail and Express 
3 Co., 160 Varick Street, New York, 

D. (2) $35; (7) $35; (8) $298; (9) $323; 


(13) no. 

E. (4) $449.37; (5) $42.86; (6) $13.17; (7) 
$193.08; (9) $698.43; (10) $3,278.52; (11) 
$3,976.95. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Place, Chicago, M. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West One Hundred and Fourth Place, 
Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) H. R. 4282, H. R. 7063, H. R. 6€67, 
and S. 3134 and S. 1379. Also all pending 
bills before Congress to increase benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act for the rank 
and file railroad workers. 

E. (1) $195; (2) $1,200; (4) $2,980; (6) 
$42; (7) $63.51; (9) $4,480.50; (10) $15,081.06; 
(11) $19,561.57; (15) all. 

A. Howard M. Starling, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Cos., 837 Washington Build- 


5 Casualty and Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New Tork, N. Y. 
C. (1) Indefinite. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
Specific 


interests. 
z (5) $150; (7) $150; (8) $450; (9) $600; 
no, 


E. (7) $24.50; (9) $24.50; (10) $79.60; (11) 
$104.10, (15) $24.50. 

A. State Tax Association, post-office box 
2559, Houston, Tex. 
C. (1) The general purpose of the State 
Tax Association is to bring about construc- 
tive cooperation between community prop- 
377 tans V 
ment of a plan of tax equalization which will 
afford an equitable basis for income, estate, 
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and gift taxation in the Federal tax struc- 
ture; to support complete retroactive re- 
peal of the 1942 estate and gift tax amend- 
ments as they apply to the community-prop- 
erty States in an inequitable manner; to 
support the complete elimination of Federal 
estate taxes and restore estate taxation to 
the several States. We have supported and 
will continue to support the American Bar 
Association’s recommendation for tax equal- 
ization. No specific legislation at this time 
is supported or opposed, other than the gen- 
eral purpose to retain unimpaired the tax- 
equalization principles of the 1948 Revenue 
Act and, wherever possible, to accomplish 
tax equality between community-property 
and common-law States. 

D. (8) $8,222; (9) $8,222, 

E. (2) $7,383.13; (5) $51.38; (8) $10.44; 
(9) $7,444.95; (10) $23,501.35; (11) $30,945.30. 

A. Raymond E. Steele, general counsel, 
National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
Victor Building, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association. This 
statement is submitted as a matter of in- 
formation to the Congress, although it is 
believed that registrant does not come within 
the purview of the act, nor are any con- 
tributions or loans or moneys of any kind 
paid for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing. 

C. (2) The institute, like any trade associa- 
tion, only fosters or supports such legisla- 
tion that it deems is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the domestic commercial fisherman, 
It was not organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of lobbying and hence does not oppose 
any particular class of legislation. 

C. (3) Publishes a weekly trade letter for 
members, which is sent to over 600 members, 
copies of which are also sent to Members 
of Congress and the numerous representa- 
tives in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government who are interested in commer- 
cial fisheries matters. It is printed by the 
Plymouth Printing Co, 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $90; (9) $90; (10) $1,097.80; (11) 
$1,187.80; (15) $90. 

A. Otts D. Steinback, Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C.; legislative repre- 
sentative of organization listed below. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (a railway labor organization), 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789. These are 
bills in which we are interested, but their 
listing should not be construed as confining 
our activities merely to them, as this brother- 
hood is interested in all legislation affecting 
labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (5) 8656. 

A. Charles I. Stengle, American Federation 
of Government Employees, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative representative. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; AFL Government employees’ union, 

C. (1) Permanently. 

C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
government employees. 

D. (5) $1,615.32; (7) $1,615.32; (8) 
384.44; (9) $5,999.76. 

E. (7) $20.40; (9) $20.40; (10) $111; (11) 
$131.40; (15) $20.40, 

A. H. D. Stevenson, acting for the National 
Association of Stevedores, 140 Cedar Street, 
New York, N. Y.; a trade association the ob- 
ject of which is to specifically further the 
stevedoring interests in the United States. 


$4,- 


Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
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B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Public Law 177 and other bills of 
interest to the stevedoring industry. 

C. (3) None. 

D. (7) $2,100; (8) $41,700; (9) $43,800; 
(13) yes; (14) $1,500, Stockard Co., Inc., 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

E. (2) $1,500; (9) $1,500; 
(11) $58,194.54. 

A. Mrs, Alexander Stewart (Annalee) ,? 
1734 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 1734 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; international organization of women 
working for world peace. 

C. (1) So long as Congress meets. 

C. (2) Or position to S. 2311, H. R. 7595, 
McCarran bill; military aid appropriations 
and extension of draft. Support of Geno- 
cide Treaty Ratification; Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 94; Senate Resolution 236; appro- 
priations for Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, including a program for technical 
assistance and UNICEF, S. 2496. See at- 
tached priorities program for 1950.* 

C. (3) (a) Four Lights, monthly 4-page 
publication, contains some legislative infor- 
mation; Washington Newsletter (several 
pages mimeographed about monthly), con- 
taining analysis of bils and suggests whom 
to write; (b) Four Lights, 4,500; Washing- 
ton Newsletter, 700; (c) Four Lights monthly; 
Newsletter about monthly; (d) Strassheim 
Printing House, 307 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pe. 

D. (1) $294.75; (2) $10,974.53; (4) $530.58; 
(7) $11,799.86; (8) $15,108.95; (9) $26,908.81; 
(13) yes; (14) $500, Mr. J. D. Overholt, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

E. (2) $5,558.50; (4) $86.64; (5) $1,667.76; 
(6) $227.12; (7) $470.38; (9) $8,010.40; (10) 
$20,851.57; (11) $28,861.97. 

A. Charles T. Stewart, director of public 
relations, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Associetion of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

C. (3) Attached is a list of news releases“ 
issued during the quarter which bear on leg- 
islative subjects. Complete information as 
to the extent to which these were published 
is not available. Mailing list for the regular 
news releases is attached.“ Convention re- 
leases were distributed to representatives of 
the press, to real estate board secretaries, 
and others at the annual convention in 
Miami Beach, November 12 to 17, 1950. 
Mimeographing was done in our Washington 
Office and by our own staff in the press room 
at Miami Beach. 

D. (5) $3,755.81 (50 percent of time for 
which salary is included is devoted to legis- 
lative activities); (7) $3,755.81; (8) $10,- 
361.88; (9) $14,117.69; (13) no. 

E. (7) $731.81; (8) 824; (9) $755.81; (10) 
$1,361.88; (11) $2,117.69; (15) $755.81. 

A. Erskine Stewart, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association (trade association), 711 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association 
(trade association), 100 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Unknown. 

C. (2) H. R. 810, LIFO; H. R. 9827, excess 
profits tax; Defense Production Act; Fair 
Labor Standards Act; unemployment com- 
pensation; Federal Insurance Contribution 
Act; excise taxes; national sales taxes; Selec- 
tive Service Act; national compulsory health 


insurance 
D. (7) $375; (13) no. 


(10) $56,694; 


2 Filed for third quarter, 1950. 
Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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E. (6) $1.25; (8) $2; (9) $3.25; (10) $7.60; 
(11) $10.85; (15) $3.25. 

A. William E. Stockhausen (report as at- 
torney for National Postal Committee for 
Books), 49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; at- 
torney and counselor at law. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. I.; 
the business of the committee is to oppose 
unfair increases in postal rates and discrimi- 
nation in postal rates. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated as 
of September 30, 1950. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the committee is in bills to readjust postal 
rates. The specific legislative interest is a 
bill to readjust postal rates, H. R. 2945 and 
S. 1103. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (11) $418.01. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; assistant director of pub- 
lic relations National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, trade association. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

C. (3) Attached is a list of news releases“ 
issued during the quarter which bear on leg- 
islative subjects. Complete information as 
to the extent to which these were published 
is not available. Mailing list for tha regular 
news releases is attached.“ Convention re- 
leases were distributed to representatives of 
the press, to real-estate-board secretaries, 
and others at the annual convention in 
Miami Beach, November 12-17, 1950. Mim- 
eographing was done in our Washington of- 
fice and by our own staff in the press room 
at Miami Beach. 

D. (5) $2,374.04 (50 percent of time for 
which salary s included is devoted to legis- 
lative activities); (7) $2,374.04; (8) $6,259.14; 
(9) $8,633.18; (13) no. 

E. (7) $321.54; (8) $27.50; (9) $349.04; (10) 
$184.14; (11) $533.18; (15) 6349.04. 

A. Benton J. Stong. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above and about 50 percent 
of my time is spent influencing legislation 
on matters of interest to the National Farm- 
ers Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report cov- 
ering this quarter filed by the National Farm- 
ers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary, 
which is $10,000 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid 
by the National Farmers Union and the spe- 
cific items appear in the report submitted 
by the National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 1740 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. attorney for 
Waterman Steamship Corp. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala.; steamship op- 
erators. 

O. (1) I am engaged permanently by 
Waterman Steamship Corp. and subsidiaries 
as attorney in its legal division. Such em- 
playment requires only a portion of my time 
in legislative activities. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and transportation 
generally. Specifically, Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended, S. 2786, H. R. 3419, 
Civil Aeronautics Act, appropriations bills, 
Army civil functions, and other legislative 
matters affecting the American merchant 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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marine and/or amendments to Ship Sales 
Act of 1946, as amended. ‘ 

D. (5) $1,000 (registrant believes this 
amount fairly represents the amount of his 
salary received during this quarter which 
may be allocable to legislative activities); 
(7) $1,000; (8) $3,000; (9) $4,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $17.20; (9) $17.20; (10) $185.71; 
(11) $202.91; (15) $17.20. 

A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; president, 
American Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, an organization composed primarily 
of handicapped citizens, concerned with de- 
velopment of ameliorative national and local 
programs of benefit to physically handi- 
capped people. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) S. 1066 (as amended) and H. R. 9178. 
to establish a Federal Commission (Agency) 
on services for the physically handicapped; 


S. 458 end H. R. 3927, survey (census) of 


handicapped; Senate Concurrent Resolution 
37 and House Concurrent Resolution 143, to 
repeal ICC rule prohibiting amputees from 
driving trucks or buses in interstate com- 
merce; S. 2761 and H. R. 5234, National 
Leprosy Act. The foregoing are all our own 
bils. We have given publicity to them by 
bulletins, correspondence, etc., as that part 
of the work of this federation on national 
level. 

C. (8) Bulletins are issued from time to 
time by the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, containing status of 
pending legislation. No specific date set for 
publication. Quantity printed varies. Valor, 
our official organ, is published monthly, 
printed by the National Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (8) $1,800; (9) 
$2,400. 

E. (7) $119; (9) $119; (10) $626.33; (11) 
$745.33; (15) 8119. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Executive secretary, America’s Wage 
Earners’ Protective Conference (for nature 
of business, see conference's report). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General legislation, tariff and for- 
eign trade. 

D. (5) $3,000.01; (7) $3,000.01; (8) $9,- 
000.03; (9) $12,000.04; (13) see AWEPC’s re- 
port, 

E. (8) $46.41; (9) $46.41; (10) $248.25; 
(11) $224.66; (15) $294.66. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative counsel for International 
Allied Printing Trades Association, box 728, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; nature of business prin- 
cipally control distribution and use of union 
label. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Matters affecting the interest of the 
employees in the printing trades. 

D. (5) $308.33; (7) $308.33; (8) $575.43; 
(9) $883.76; (13) no. 

E. (10) $125.43; (11) $125.43; (15) $125.43. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chairman, the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Council, 424 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) None in fourth quarter. 

D. (5) $999.99; (7) $999.99; (8) $2,666.65; 
(9) $3,666.64. 

E. (8) $59.50; (9) $59.50; (10) $368.56; 
(11) $428.06; (15) $59.50. 

A. William C. Stronach, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III.; executive secretary. 

B. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III.; medical asso- 
ciation. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the practice of 
medicine; S. 1458; S. 1411; H. R. 6000; Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 27; H. R. 8746; all na- 
tional health insurance legislation. 

A. Arthur D. Strong, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Associa- 
tion, 1034 Midland Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; association is chartered for the 
advancement of the commercial, agricultural, 
mercantile, and manufacturing interests of 
the upper Mississippi Valley through the de- 
velopment of an all-water transportation 
route via the Mississippi River to domestic 
and foreign markets. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the im- 
provement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, to- 
gether with legislation relating to flood con- 
trol, conservation, pollution, recreation, fish 
and wildlife, including all legislation that 
has to do with the development of water re- 
sources of the upper Mississippi River and 
its tributaries as this legislation relates to 
all types of public benefits. The Upper Mis- 
sissippi Waterway Association employs me to 
oppose legislation detrimental to the above. 

D. (5) $1,095.90; (7) $1,095.90; (8) $3,- 
981.14; (9) $5,077.04. 

E. (2) $825; (9) $825; (15) $825. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; retail trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant is generally interested 
in all legislation and legislative proposals 
affecting the retail industry, including the 
industry’s relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its suppliers, with its em- 
ployees, and with its customers. Specifically 
at this time—Texation: General revisions, 
no specific bills; excess-profits taxation, H. R. 
9827; Hoover Commission recommendations; 
general principles; postal rates: H. R. 2945, 
S. 1108, postal rate increases; social security: 
Social-security amendments, H. R. 6900; 
health insurance, S. 5, S. 1679; temporary 
disability insurance, H. R. 2893; unemploy- 
ment compensation, H. R. 8059; labor: Pair 
Labor Standards Act (29 U. S. C. 201-219); 
National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449); 
Fair Employment Practices Act bills, S. 1728, 
H.R. 4453; trade practices, consumer protec- 
tion, labeling: Cotton labeling bill, S. 124; 
fiber labeling bill, S. 273; fur labeling bill, 
H. R. 5187; flammable fabrics bill, S. 403; 
Wool Labeling Act (15 U. S. C. 68 et seq.); 
economic controls: Defense Production Act 
of 1950, H. R. 9176, Public Law 774; defense 
legislation generally. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (8) $1,500; (9) 
$2,000; (13) yes. 

E. (7) $8; (9) $8; (10) $57.59; (11) $55.59; 
(15) 88. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, 207 West Fifteenth 
Street, Austin, Tex.; secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, Texas Water Conservation 
Association. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West Fifteenth Street, Austin, Tex., a 
nonprofit corporation incorporated under 
laws of Texas and organized for the purpose 
of promoting the sound and orderly devel- 
opment of the land and water resources of 
Texas. Association supported by member- 
ship dues and contributions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation con- 
cerning the development, conservation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of Texas’ land and 
water resources through State and 
Federal agencies. Opposed to all legislation 
creating Federal valley authorities and all 
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legislation seeking to superimpose Federal 
control over State control in the distribu- 
tion of the State’s water resources. Inter- 
ested in H. R. 894, creating Federal valley 
authorities; H. R. 2733, Canadian River rec- 
lamation project, Texas; H. R. 7351, amend- 
ing Reclamation Project Act of 1939; H. R. 
7786, general appropriation bill, 1951. 

C. (3) (a) Texas Water Conservation Asso- 
cation bulletin, issued about every 6 weeks 
and consisting of 10 to 14 pages; (b) publish 
approximately 1,800 copies; (c) publish bul-) 
letin about every 6 weeks; (d) mimeographed 
in office of association. 

D. (5) $1,950; (7) $1,950; (8) 85,400: (9) 
$7,350; (13) no. 

E. (2) $39; (6) $6.48; (7) $634.24; (9) 
$379.72; (10) $1,897.64; (11) $2,577.36; (15) 
8679.72. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard & Shea, 804 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C.; a law partner- 
ship of which the partners are John L. Sul- 
Sore Lawrence J. Bernard, and John E. 

hea. 

B. All American Airways, Inc., Washing- 
ton National Airport, Washington, D. C.; 
Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, 
Tex.; Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C.; Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Memphis, Tenn,; Colonial Airlines, Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Delta Air 
Lines, Inc., Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., .02 East Ninth 
Street, Kansas City, Mo.; Northeast Airlines, 
Inc., Logan International Airport, 239 Pres- 
cott Street, East Boston, Mass.; Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., 1885 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Smith 
Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, 
Tex.; Southern Airwcys, Inc., Municipal Air- 
port, Birmingham, Ala. 

C. (1) Terminated with the close of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

C. (2) H. R. 2808, H. R. 9305, H. R. 9184, 
House Joint Resolution 331, S. 1077, S. 2437, 
Senate Joint Resolution 92. All of these 
bills related to the ceparation of payments 
made by the Government to air carriers for 
the carriage of mail from payments made 
to such carriers for the other purposes speci- 
fied in section 406 (b) of the Civil Asro- 
nautics Act. The carriers which we repre- 
sented employed us to represent their in- 
terests in connection with separation legis- 
lation generally and to exercise our best ef- 
forts to insure that any such legislation 
enacted was equitable and capable of prac- 
tical and efficient administration. 

D. (5) $1,683.31; (7) $1,683.31; (8) $37,- 
691.19; (9) $39,274.50; (13) yes; (14) 
$1,583.31, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. (6) $20.19; (9) $20.19; (10) $317.‘ 9; (11) 
$337.39. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard & Shea, 804 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C.; a law partner- 
ship of which the partners are John L. Sul- 
. Lawrence J. Bernard, and John E. 

hea. 

B. Thomas D. Griffin, 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III., vice president of Local 
Loan Co. Mr. Griffin is chairman of an in- 
formal group of licensed personal finance 
companies affected by section 501 (b) (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. See attached 
list for names and addresses of companies.’ 

C. (1) Legislative interest terminated 
upon enactment of H. R. 6073 on August 9, 
1950. 

C. (2) Enactment of H. R. 6073 or similar 
legislation broadening the exception from 
personal holding-company taxes applicable 
to persona! finance companies. 

D. (5) $37,558; (7) $37,558; (9) $37,558; 
(13) yes; (14) $3,646, Commonwealth Loan 
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Co., 20 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; $1,206, Family Loan Co,, 904 Ingraham 
Building, Miami, Fla.; $1,897, Girard Invest- 
ment Co., 1428 South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; $2,423, Imperial Credit Co., 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, III.; 
$3,879, Local Loan Co., 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, II.; $1,803, First Credit Co., 
912 First Wisconsin National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; $1,216, Mutual Loan Co., 
308 Alderway Building, Portland, Oreg.; 
$3,600, Public Finance Service, Inc., 18 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; $1,316, 
Security Finance Co., Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; $5,202, Time Finance Co., 
Marion E. Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; 
8863, Tower Finance Corp., 22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III.; 2976. American Loan 
Co., Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind.; $1,791, 
Citizens Loan Corp., 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, II.; $509, Family Finance, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; $916, Fidelity Corp. 
of Michigan, 529 Grand Rapids National 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
$2,861, Home Finance Service, Inc., 1247 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, New Or- 
leans, La.; $510, Walter C. Wylie & Co., 
Adams Building, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
$34,695, total. 

E. (6) $13.06; (9) $13.06; (10) $126.75; (11) 
$139.81; (15) 8139.81. 

A. Sullivan, Bernard & Shea, 804 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C.; lawyers. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) Terminated: 

C. (2) Amendments to section 117 (j) and 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to gains and losses on the sale, exchange, 
or abandonment of property used in the 
trade or business in the Revenue Act of 1950. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (5) 2 cents; (6) $10.06; (9) $10.06; (10) 
$84.45; (11) $94.51; (15) $10.06. 

A. Francis M. Sullivan, 1701 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; national 
legislative director, Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, national 
headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; congressionally chartered 
veteran organization. 

C. (1) The national legislative division of 
the DAV is a permanent division. This divi- 
sion performs only a minor part of DAV 
activities. The major part is our national 
claims service. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans. 
The largest number of bills in which we are 
interested are referred to Senate Finance 
Committee, Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the 
two Committees and Post Office and Civil 
Service, and the two Armed Services Com- 
mittees. 

C. (3) Articles pertaining to pending leg- 
islation in which the DAV is interested are 
published in our own newspaper, the DAV 
semimonthly. This newspaper is published 
semimonthly at our national headquarters, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is mailed to every DAV 
member. The membership varies and as of 
December 1, 1950, was 132,807. Legislative 
articles are carried as news items for DAV 
members. 

D. (5) $2,835; (7) $2,835; (8) $6,541.85; 
(9) $9,376.85. 

A. Francis M. Sullivan, 1701 Eighteenth 
Street NW. (formerly 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue), Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, care of secretary-treasurer, 4543 
North Hicks Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; an 
association of Federal Government em- 
ployees. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
Federal classified employees; that in par- 
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ticular which affects the positions of store- 
keeper-gaugers, 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (9) $150. 

A. A. D. Sutherland, 104 South Main 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

B. Bankers Farm Mortgage Co,, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., in behalf of former bond- 
holders of the Bankers Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., and F. A. Carl- 
ton, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Until legislative relief is obtained 
as the Bankers Farm Mortgage Co. by con- 
tract agreed to secure. 

C. (2) S. 2166. 

D. (8) $227.53; (9) $227.53. 

E. (6) $9.35; (7) $25; (9) $34.35; (10) 
$263.43; (11) $297.78. 

A. A. D. Sutherland, 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

B. Bankers Farm Mortgage Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., in behalf of former bond- 
holders of the Bankers Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Fond du Lac, Wis., and F. A. Carl- 
ton, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III 

C. (1) Until legislative relief is obtained 
as the Bankers Farm Mortgage Co. by con- 
tract agreed to secure. 

C. (2) S. 2166. 

D. (8) $227.53; (9) $227.53; (14) F. A. 
Carlton, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III., 875; Bankers Farm Mortgage Co., South 
Macy Street, Fond du Lac, Wis., $152.53. 

E. (6) $9; (7) $12.73; (9) $21.73; 
$297.78; (11) $319.51. 

A. Paul Taber, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.: executive. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; farm fraternity. 

C. (1) Approximately 6 months to 1 year. 

C. (2) Providing information to organiza- 
tion’s membership on legislation in the field 
of agriculture and to assist legislative counsel 
as needed. 

C. (3) Mimeographed news releases, mime- 
ographed weekly news letter sent only to 
Grange leaders, and stories in the National 
Grange monthly, published monthly (about 
160,000 copies) by Phelps Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


D. (5) $1,625; 
(9) $3,522.83 

E. (6) $15.44; (7) $10.35; (9) $25.79; (10) 
$18.45; (11) $44.24. 

A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 
211 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky.; asso- 
ciation business. 

C. (1) Activity will continue until Con- 
gress provides for tax equality. 

C. (2) (e) Revision section 101, Internal 
Revenue Code. 

D. O y% 410.50; (7) $1,410.50; (8) $5,543; 
(9) $6,953 

E. (1) 2 (2) $521.25; (4) $59.40; (5) 
$510; (7) $24.60; (8) $8.09; (9) $1,138.34. 

A. Tax Equality Association of Montana, 
McKay Building, 107 East Main, Missoula, 
Mont.; a voluntary association of small-busi- 
ness men whose donations to its funds are 
used to educate the public to the necessity 
for revising income-tax laws to eliminate 
tax exemption of competitive business. 

C. (1) Until the corporate income-tax 
statutes are revised to close the loopholes 
to tax avoidance by cooperatives and busi- 
ness activities of charitable and religious and 
educational institutions and others. 

C. (2) Repeal of the exemption contained 
in sections 101 (12) and (13) of the Internal 
Revenue Code and all bills so to do which 
apply to the conduct of business competition 
with goods and services produced for a live- 
lihood by the citizenry. 

C. (3) No publications initiated. Litera- 
ture obtained from others, reprints, etc., dis- 
tributable with news letters and comments 
thereon. é 

D. (8) $4,889; (9) $4,889; (13) no. 


104 South Main 


(10) 


(7) $1,625; (8) $1,897.83; 
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E. (1) $127.60; (2) $1,047; (6) $3.48; (7) 
$248; (8) $63; (9) 81,489.08; (10) $4,095.09; 
(11) $5,584.17. 

A. Tax Equality League of Utah, 915 Kearns 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) Spring of 1951. 

C. (2) Repeal of Internal Revenue Code 
101 (12); Mason bill in House, Williams 
amendment in Senate. 

D. (6) $1,150; (9) $1,150. 

E. (1) $400; (5) $150; (9) $550; (10) $1,- 
362.58; (11) $1,912.58. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, administrative vice 
president, Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute (hereinafter referred to as OEMI), 
and administrative member of the legisla- 
tive committee (formerly the excise-tax 
committee) of OEMI, 1903 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute (OEMI), 1903 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., a nonprofiit trade association. 
(See prior reports for interests and activi- 
ties of the OEMI.) More specifically, for 
purposes of reports filed pursuant to the 
Lobbying Act and legislative activities re- 
ported herein, the registrant submits this 
report in his capacity as administrative mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of OEMI. 
This committee was formerly known as the 
excise-tax committee of OEMI because, as 
stated in prior quarterly reports filed for 
the year 1950, the sole legislative activity of 
OEMI concerned the subject of legislative 
relief from the Federal excise tax on busi- 
ness and store machines as imposed by see- 
tion 3406 (a) (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. As stated in the report filed by the 
registrant and OEMI for the third quarter 
of 1950, all legislative activity was discon- 
tinued as the result of military events occur- 
ring during 1950. During the fourth quarter 
the registrant engaged in no legislative ac- 
tivity and collected no funds and expended 
no money in pursuance of any Federal leg- 
islation. On November 2, 1950, the board of 
directors of OEMI, in anticipation of the 
possibility that the OEMI, in the future, 
might reasonably be concerned with other 
legislative subjects in addition to that of 
Federal excise taxes, duly changed the name 
of the committee to the legislative com- 
mittee of OEMI, which will hereafter be re- 
sponsible for all legislative activities of the 
institute. This will simplify the reporting 
problem from the standpoint of all inter- 
ested persons and will permit the reporting 
of all legislative activities on a more efficient 
and accurate basis. Accordingly, this report 
is filed, and all future reports will be filed, 
by and in the name of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

C. (1) No legislative activity during fourth 
quarter. 

D. (9) $1,383.15; (13) yes. 

E. (11) $182.15. 

A. Hugh W. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary of 
employer listed below. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

C. (1) During my period of employment 
which is on an annual basis. 

C. (2) (a) Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended; (b) H. R. 7797, S. 3304; 
(a) borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; (b) H. R. 6567; (a) grad- 
uated tax on cigarettes; (b) H. R. 2016. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (8) $7,500; (9) 
$10,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $124.77; (8) $114.38; (9) $239.17; 
(10) $1,008.11; (11) $1,247.28. 

A. John Thomas Taylor, 734 Fifteenth 
— NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at 
aw. 
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B. Legislative consultant for the American 
Legion, 734 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Retainer as attorney and legislative 
consultant will continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative program of 
the American Legion as outlined by their na- 
tional convention and executive committee 
as it affects veterans and their dependents 
and kindred subjects, 

D. (7) $3,000. 

E. (7) $968.31; (15) $968.31. 

A. John Thomas Taylor, 734 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative consultant for the American 
Legion, 734 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Retainer as attorney and legisla- 
tive consultant will continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) The general legislative program of 
the American Legion as outlined by their na- 
tional convention and executive committee 
as it affects veterans and their dependents 
and allied and kindred subjects. 

C. (4) My retainer fee is now $9,600 per 
annum paid monthly. My expenses are 
nominal in character, reimbursement for ex- 
penditures made at the request of the Legion 
to various department meetings. My total 
expense for this quarter was $297.80 for at- 
tending the national convention in Los An- 
geles, and meeting Providence, R. I., Decem- 
ber 9-11. My retainer fee for the quarter for 
which this report is submitted was $1,000 
per month. 

A. Margaret K. Taylor, 1731 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; educational director of 
National Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1781 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tlonal farm organization. 

©. (1) Indefinſtely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk 


C. (3) The names of any papers, periodi- 
cals, magazines, or other publications in 
which the person filing has caused to be pub- 
lished any articles or editorials; News for 
Dairy Co-ops, 700; weekly; federation. Legis- 
lative letter, 1,200; irregular; federation. 

D. (5) 82,083.32; (6) $1,222.60; (7) $3,- 
305.92; (8) $8,208.27; (9) $11,514.19; (13) 
no. 


E. (6) $7.39; (7) $1,207.66; (8) $7.55; (9) 
$1,222.60; (10) $2,208.33; (11) $3,430.93; (15) 
all 


A. Tyre Taylor, 1112 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

O. (1) Unknown. 

C. (2) The general legislative program of 
the council with particular emphasis on leg- 
islation favorable to the maintenance of a 
free-enterprise system. 

D. (5) 83,737.55; (7) $3,787.55; (8) $10,- 
498.87; (9) $14,231.42; (13) no. 


E. (2) $1,581.27; (5) $394.67; (6) 833.24: 


(7) $28.98; (9) $2,038.16; (10) $6,442.21; (11) 
8,480.37; (15) $1,581.27. 

A. Donald Teel, secretary-treasurer, Mich- 
igan Associated Businessmen, Inc., 1516 Olds 
Tower Building, Lansing, Mich. 

B. Michigan Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1516 Olds Tower Building, Lansing, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Until objective herein- 
after set forth is accomplished. 

C. (2) Legislation designed to have all 
business corporations taxed in the same 
manner and on the same basis, such as the 
Mason bill (H. R. 5064). 

D. (6) $455.14; (7) $455.14; (8) 82,339.48: 
(9) $2,794:60; (13) yes; (14) Michigan As- 
sociated Businessmen, Inc., $1,549.60. 

E. (2) $179; (4) 816.25; (5) $6.42; (6) 
$44.25; (7) $188.81; (8) $20; (9) $455.14; 
(10) $1,094.46; (11) $1,549.60; (15) $455.14, 
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A. Marjorie L. Temple, legislative-program 
associate, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.;: 
an educational, nonprofit organization pro- 
moting higher education for women. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing 
and are within framework of a program voted 
by membership at biennial convention. 

C. (2) Federal aid to education, S. 246 
(except sec. 6), H. R. 7160; ECA and point-4 
program, S. 3304, and H. R. 7797; Reorgani- 
zation Plan No, 27, as regards the Office of 
Education only; equal-rights amendment, 
Senate Joint Resolution 25, as amended; 
strengthening the United Nations, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 72; school construc- 
tion and teachers’ pay. 

C. (3) Mimeographed materials on status 
of current legislation being supported by the 
association, sent to State legislative program 
chairmen. 

E. (11) $306.25. 

A. John U. Terrell, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C.; public relations. 

B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; * rela- 
tions. 

C. (1) Undetermined. 

C. (2) S. 75 and H. R. 984. 

C. (3) See report of Colorado River Asso- 
ciation. - 

D. (5) $2,499.99; (7) $2,499.99; (8) $9,000; 
(9) $11,499.99; (13) no. 

A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West Fifteenth Street, Austin, Tex.; a 
nonprofit corporation incorporated under 
laws of Texas and organized for purpose of 
promoting the sound and orderly develop- 
ment of the land and water resources of 
Texas. Association supported by member- 
ship dues an contributions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation con- 
cerning the development, conservation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of Texas’ land and 
water resources through existing State and 
Federal agencies. to all legisla- 
tion creating Federal valley authorities and 
all legislation seeking to superimpose Fed- 
eral control over State control in the dis- 
tribution of the State's water resources. In- 
terested in H. R. 894, creating Federal valley 
authorities; H. R. 2733, Canadian River rec- 
lamation project, Texas; H. R. 7351, amend- 
ing Reclamation Project Act of 1929; H. R. 
7786, general appropriation bill, 1951. 

C. (8) (a) Texas Water Conservation As- 
sociation Bulletin, issued about every 6 
weeks and consisting of 10 to 14 pages; (b) 
publish approximately 1,800 copies; (e) pub- 
lish bulletin about every 6 weeks; (d) mim- 
eographed in office of ‘association. 

D. (1) $6,150; (2) 810; (7) $6,160; (8) 
$13,325; (9) $19,485; (13) yes; (14) $750, 
Lower Colorado River Authority, Austin, 
Tex.; $500, Brazos River conservation and 
reclamation district, Mineral Wells, Tex; 
$600, the Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Tex.; 
$600, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
$2,450, total. 

E. (2) $4,120.58; (4) 61,005.52: (5) $249.28; 
(6) $240.07; (7) $1,204.67; (8) 82,090.98: (9) 
$8,921.05; (10) 815,828.80; (11) 624,747.65. 

A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., trade - association execu- 
tive. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; a 
trade association of the barge and towing- 
vessel industry of the United States. 

C. (1) An indefinite period. 

C. (2) All matters affecting barge and 
towing-vessel industry and water transporta- 
tion: Senate Resolution 50, S. 2786, H. R. 
5346, Senate Joint Resolution 99, H. R. 
H. R. 6251, S. 2912, H. R. 6905, 
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H. R. 6907, H. R. 328, H. R. 429, H. R. 4978, 
S. 211, H. R. 7248, S. 1008, S. 3161, H. R. 4450, 
H. R. 7710, H. R. 7786, H. R. 5472, S. 2196, H. R. 
7807, Senate Resolution 263, Senate Resolu- 
tion 265, Senate Joint Resolution 271, H. R. 
8497, S. 3579, House Joint Resolution 423, H. 
R. 8565, H. R. 8566, S. 3657, S. 1008, H. R. 8624, 
H. R. 8813, H. R. 8920, House Resolution 647, 
H. R. 9176, S. 3936, H. R. 9246, H. R. 9281, S. 
3915, S. 3978, H. R. 9322, S. 3980, H. R. 6000, 
H. R. 9321. S. 4021, S. 2484, H. R. 6061, S. 4067, 
H. R. 9503, H. R. 9681, H. R. 9932, S. 4264, S. 
4266, H. R. 9802. 

D. (5) 86,000; (7) $6,000; (8) $15,000; (9) 
821.000. 

E. (7) 827.80; (9) 627.0; (10) $206.50; (11) 
$233.80; (15) $27.30. 

A. Donald J. Thompson, director, Washing- 
ton office, National Small Business Men’s 
Association, 925 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

C. (1) Indefinftely. 

©. (2) All legislation ‘pertaining to small 
business, either directly or indirectly. 

O. (8) (a) Pulling Together, monthly bul- 
letin of NSBMA; (b) approximately 40,000 
be pa (c) monthly. 

(5) 81875; 5 81875: (8) 84,054.71: 
M "95,929.71. 

E. (7) 8210; (9) $210; (10) $642:08; (11) 
$852.08; (15) $210. 

A. Eugene M. Thoré, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America, 1000 ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; trade 
association. 

. (1) Continuous. 

T. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (5) $1,461.25 (monthly salary allocated 
on basis of time spent on lobbying ‘activities, 
Peid by Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.); 
(7 $1,461.25; (8) $3,390.49; (9) 64851.74. 

E. (6) 316.47; (T) $185.77; (8) 8105289; 
(9) $1,255.13; (10) $2,491.28; (11) $3,746.41; 
(15) $1,255.13. 

A. Arthur P. Tiernan, executive secretary, 
Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 201 
Southeast Third Street, Evansville, Ind. 

B. Vanderburgh County Medical ‘Society, 
201 Southeast Third Street, Evansville, Ind.; 
an organization for the advancement of the 
practice of the science of medicine in Van- 
derburgh County, Ind. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills pending before Congress 
which would create national health insur- 
ance. 

D. (5) No additional compensation is paid 
for lobbying activity over and above Mr. 
Tiernan's salary as executtve secre- 
of the Vanderburgh County Medical 
Society; (78) no. 

E. (8) $533; (9) $533; (10) $1,173.85; (11) 
$1,706.85. 

A. Arthur P. Tiernan, executive secretary, 
Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 201 
Southeast Third Street, Evansville, Ind. 

B. Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 
201 Southeast Third Street, Evansville, Ind.: 
an organization for the advancement of the 
practice of the science of medicine in Van- 
. h County, Ind. 

O. (1) $ 

C. (2) AN bills pending before Congress 
which would create national health insur- 
ance. 

D. (5) No additional compensation is paid 
for lobbying ‘activity over and above Mr. 
Tiernan's regular salary as executive secre- 
tary of the Vanderburgh County Medical 
Society; (13) no. 

E. (8) 850: (8) $223; (9) 6223; (10) 81. 
706.85; (11) 81,979.85. 
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A. Earl W. Tinker, 122 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; executive secretary 
of American Paper and Pulp Association. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y.; unincorporated nonprofit trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during employment. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the properties, operations, or practices 
of the pulp and paper industry in the United 
States. 

D. (5) 890; (7) $90; (8) $50; (9) $140; 
(13) no. 

A. William H. Tinney, Southern Building, 


Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washington, 


D. O. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
est of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., includ- 
ing Senate Resolution 50, transportation in- 
vestigation; S. 238, H. R. 378, H. R. 530, rail- 
road communications and operating rules; 
S. 211, H. R. 4978, Federal barge lines; S. 2113, 
H. R. 5967, freight forwarders; H. R. 7789, 
S. 3295, Railway Labor Act; Senate Joint 
Resolution 99, St. Lawrence seaway; S. 1596, 
H. R. 4271, rail pay bill; H. R. 9827, corporate 
excess profits tax. 

D. (5) $558.31 per month, which is paid 
for all the services rendered to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., only a part of which 
have to do with legislation; (13) no. 

E. (8) $55 was expended by me as expense 
money, during the fourth quarter of 1950, 
for taxicabs, meals, automobile expenses, 
and incidentals. In addition to this amount, 
I also received $468.40 for expense incurred in 
connection with other duties performed for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which have 
no relation to the purposes covered by this 
act; (15) amounts stated in answer to No. 8 
above have been reimbursed by the employer. 

A. Mary Titus, legislative assistant for 
local education associations, legislative-Fed- 
eral relations division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal relations division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before Eighty-first 
Congress relating to public education. Pri- 
mary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 7160, 
H. R. 1551. 

D. (5) $137.50; (7) $137.50; 
(9) $804.17. 

A. Fred A. Tobin, 438 Bowen Building, 821 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; at- 
torney and legislative representative for In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America. 

O. (1) As occasion requires. 

©. (2) I am an attorney representing the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union and its affiliated locals before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Am the liaison 
representative between various Government 
agencies and international union and the af- 
filiated locals. The above includes general 
services of a nonlegislative nature pertain- 

to business and operation of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and its af- 
filiated locals; also for part-time services in 
connection with legislation both Federal and 
State for the International Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters and its affiliated locals. 

D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (8) $11,250; (9). 
$15,000; (13) yes; (14) $3,750 each quarter, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


(8) $666.67; 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, 222 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, ind.; employer. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative representative 
for National Milk Producers Federation, 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk 


C. (3) (a) News for Dairy Co-ops; (b) 700; 
(c) weekly; (d) federation; (a) Legislative 
Letter; (b) 1,200; (c) irregular; (d) fed- 
eration. 

D. (5) $1,924.98; (6) $200.34; (7) $2,125.32; 
(8) $6,036.25; (13) salary only. 

E. (7) $197.54; (8) $2.80; (9) $200.34; (10) 
$261.31; (11) $461.65. 

A. John H. Todd, 1037 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 586 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) No specific legislation. Any matters 
affecting the cotton compress and warehouse 
industry. 

D. (5) $187.50; (6) $84.02; (7) $271.52; (8) 
$1,126.70; (9) $1,398.22; (13) no. 

E. (5) $2.45; (6) $21.79; (7) $2.36; (9) 
$26.60; (10) $83.64; (11) $110.24; (15) $26.60. 

A, John H. Todd, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
post-office box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, i 
* C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton industry. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $2,904.30; 
(9) $3,904.30. 

E. (10) $70.97; (11) $70.97. 

A. Neil Tolman, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; chemical and oil. 

C. (1) Eighty-second Congress. No legis- 
lative activities during fourth quarter, 1950. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the fertilizer, 
chemical, synthetic rubber, petroleum, and 
related industries. 

D. (8) $8,642.50; (9) $8,642.50; (13) yes; 
(14) $8,642.50, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bart- 
lesville, Okla., first and second quarters, 1950. 
No receipts in connection with legislative 
interests during third and fourth quarters, 
1950. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc.,, and Townsend 
National weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; educational, to promote the 
Townsend plan. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) To gain acceptance for the Town- 
send plan. 

O. (3) Weekly newspaper; approximately 
32,000 copies per issue; printed by the United 
Publishing Co. 

D. (2) $72,757.37; (4) $2,477.86; (7) $75,- 
235.23; (8) $69,071.26; (9) $144,306.49. 

E. (9) $127,142.88; (10) $153,986.59; (11) 
$281,129.47, 

Townsend Plan, Inc., and Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; educational, to promote the 
Townsend plan. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

O. (2) To gain acceptance for the Town- 
send plan. 
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C. (3) Weekly newspaper; approximately 
37,000 copies per issue; printed by the United 
Publishing Co. 

D. (2) $55,216; 


(4) $2,466; (7) $57,682; 


(8) $144,306; (9) $201,988; (13) no. 


E. (9) $98,422; (10) $281,129; (11) $379,- 
551. 

A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark.; 
lawyer. 

B. Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

O. (1) Ihave not engaged in any activities 
relative to pending legislation during this 
quarter. 

D. (5) $800; (7) $800; (8) $1,819.18; (9) 
$2,619.18; (13) no, 

E. (10) $137.24; (11) $137.24. 

A. Mr. Paul T. Truitt, president and 
treasurer, National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite; depending upon assign- 
ments by employer, 

O. (2) During period January-March, con- 
cerned with H. R. 2023 (Public Law 459, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., approved March 16, 1950). 
Also interested in H. R. 330 and H. R. 4358, 
which contain proposed amendments to the 
Navy Ration Statute (34 U. S. C. 902a), 
Generally interested in any margarine leg- 
islation. 

D. (8) $2,293.06; (9) $2,293.06. 

E. (10) $43.06; (11) $43.06. 

A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg.; railroad employee. The regis- 
trant, who has been an officer or employee 
of Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. 
continuously since 1913, works under the 
general direction of a committee of officers of 
the three railroads on matters of common 
interest to such railroads. Some of his time 
is devoted, when occasion arises, to Federal 
legislation; but such work is intermittent, 
with no definite determinable period of dura- 
tion, and on the whole consumes less than 10 
percent of his time. He is paid an annual 
salary for all work performed for said rail- 
roads, but no breakdown has been or can be 
made whereby any particular portion thereof 
could be allocated to work involving Federal 
legislation. Likewise, no such break-down of 
his expenses has been or could be made. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

C. (2) All bills which directly affect rail- 
roads of Oregon. 

O. (3) No publications issued. 

A. Philip C. Turner, Equitable Building, 10 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Food Producers Council, Inc., Equitable 
Building, 10 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Md., and Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Labor legislation and all agricul- 
tural legislation. 

C. (3) Mimeographed material at intervals 
to mailing list of 750 people on labor and 
agricultural legislation as it affects the 
farmers in the Northeastern States. 

D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (13) no. 

E. (6) $15.81; (7) $5.55; (9) $21.36. 

A. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

©. (2) The organization is interested in 
the over-all field of social security, that is, 
new legislation affecting titles 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 
and 18 of the Social Security Act as amended, 
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Also chapters 1 and 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Specific legislation before Congress 
this quarter has been H. R. 6000 and H. R. 
8059. 3 

C. (3) We had no publications as such 
issued during the present quarter. We do 
prepare a mimeographed release entitled 
“The Advisor,” issued at irregular intervals 
which advises the recipient of legislation 
introduced and analyzes the effects of the 
proposed legislation. It also gives statisti- 
cal, educational, and informational data 
relating to the operation of the State and 
Federal programs in the field of social 
security. This release is sent to approxi- 
mately 2,500 people including not only 
the organizations that have retained our 
service, but educational institutions and 
persons interested in the social-security pro- 
gram. The releases are prepared by Bates 
Duplicating Co,, and such releases were 
issued on the following dates: July 25, 
August 2, August 18, August 28, and Septem- 
ber 13. 

D. (5) $27,100; (7) $27,100; (8) $54,014.93; 
(9) $81,114.93; (13) yes; (14) $500, Kenne- 
cott Copper, 120 Broadway, New York City; 
$1,000, Walgreen Drug Stores, 744 R. Bowen 
Avenue, Chicago, III.; $700, The Fair, State 
and Adams Streets, Chicago, III.; 81,000, 
Philadelphia Merchants Association, 1211 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; $600, Le 
Roi Co., 1706 South Sixty-eighth Street, West 
Allis, Wis.; $500, Servell, Inc., 119 North Mor- 
ton Avenue, Evansville, Ind.; $500, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn.; $500, the 
Borden Co., 250 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, $1,000, the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio; $1,000, General Electric Co., 1 
River Road, Schenectady, N. Y.; $500, Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southridge, Mass.; 8500, 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
$1,000, F. W, Woolworth Co., Woolworth 
Building, New York City; $500, Weirton Steel 
Corp., Weirton, W. Va.; $500, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; $500, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment, Parchment, Mich.; 
$500, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; $500, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $500, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; $1,000, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., 235 West Galena Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; $1,000, A. O. Smith Corp., post- 
Office box 584, Milwaukee, Wis.; $500, Deere & 
Co., Moline, III., total, $14,800. 

E. (2) $10,624.98; (3) $10; (4) $1,238.38; 
(5) $3,748.87; (6) $475.62; (7) $2,021.20; (8) 
$628.93; (9) $18,747.98; (10) $36,851.51; (11) 
$55,599.49. 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners 
Association, 115 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., 
and 408 American Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

(C) (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation that refers to sugar 
generally and the refining of raw cane sugar 
specifically, 

C. (3) No publication issued or caused to 
be issued. 

C. (4) This office spends very little time on 
legislation and lobbying. The Sugar Act 
comes up before Congress once every 5 years, 
and during the past year or so, there has been 
very little legislation that this organization 
has been interested in. At the present time 
there is no legislation before Congress that 
has the attention or interest of this organ- 
ization. We keep up to date a technical 
library on sugar, and this office is mainly_ 
a reporting office for the benefit of our 
members. ; ù 

D. (1) $48,000, dues and assessments, re- 
ceived from the members for the year 1950; 
(9) $48,000 for 1950. 

E. This association was not interested in 
any legislation during this quarter and spent 
no money on any legislative interests. 

A, United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. T.; disseminating 
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information about the Cuban sugar indus- 


try. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Sugar Act of 1948, Public Law 388, 
an act to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States, with Territories and possessions 
of the United States, and with foreign coun- 
tries; to protect the welfare of consumers of 
sugars and those engaged in the domestic 
sugar-producing industry; to promote the 
export trade of the United States: and for 
other purposes. Trade Agreements Act of 
i949, H. R. 40, Eighty-first Congress, a bill to 
make permanent the authority of the Presi- 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes; 
Trade Agreements Extension Act, Public Law 
307, a bill to extend the authority of the 
President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. House Joint Resolution 426, joint 
resolution to amend the Sugar Act of 1948 to 
increase the sugar quota for Puerto Rico 
from 910,000 short tons, raw value, to 
1,150,000 short tons, raw value. Senate Reso- 
lution 361, Eighty-first Congress, a resolu- 
tion extending the authority for an investi- 
gation with respect to the production of 
agricultural crops; general legislative inter- 
ests are all statutes and bills affecting the 
importation by the United States of sugar 
from Cuba, and the tariff rates on such sugar, 
and those statutes and bills affecting trade 
between the United States and Cuba, par- 
ticularly trade in sugar. 

C. (3) (a) Remarks by David M. Keiser, 
council chairman, at luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Luis Machado, Cuban Ambassador, ten- 
dered by the Cuban Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States; (b) 125; (c) October 
5, 1950; (d) mimeographed at the offices of 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. T.; (a) letter by the 
chairman of the council, Mr. David M. Keiser, 
to Mr. George E. Sokolsky, 300 West End 
Avenue, New York, N. V.; (b) 1; (e) October 
4, 1950; (d) typed at the council office, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; (a) Bulletin, 
volume 5, special New Jersey edition; (b) 
25,000; (c) November 1950; (d) J. C. Dillon 
Co.; 227 East Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (a) news release, based on bulletin, 
volume 5, special New Jersey; (b) 800; (c) 
November 17, 1950; (d) mimeographed at 
Offices of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross; (a) letter and 
statement of organization and activities of 
the United States Cuban Sugar Council sent 
to Dr. de la Riva, Aguiar 209, Habana, Cuba; 
(b) 1; (c) October 25, 1950; (d) typed at 
the council office, 30 Pine Street, New York, 
N. T.; (a) Statement to the Director of the 
Sugar Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture; (b) 125; (c) November 28, 1950; 
(d) mimeographed at the offices of Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross; (a) news release, based on 
the above statement to the Director of the 
Sugar Branch; (b) 125; (c) November 28, 
1950; (d) mimeographed at the offices of Ivy 
Lee and T. J. Ross; (a) Bulletin, volume 5, 
No. 4; (b) 45,000; (c) December 1950; (d) 
J. C. Dillon Co.; (a) news release, based on 
Bulletin, volume 5, No. 4; (b) 1,300; (¢) De- 
cember 29, 1950; (d) mimeographed at the 
offices of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross. 

D. (9) $70,889.70; (13) yes; (14) $1,567.56, 
Caribbean Sugar Co., 40 Water Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; $1,031.86, Central Hormiguero 
Sugar Co., Hormiguero, Cuba; $2,921.33, Cen- 
tral Violeta Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; $16,972.30, Cuban Atlantic Sugar 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; $2,308.45, Guantanamo 
Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 
$3,852.14, Manati Sugar Co., 106 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; $5,728.42, Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp., 120 Wall Street, New York, N. T.; 
$1,219.83, Tanamo Sugar Co., edificio La 
Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba; $6,804.04, the 
American Sugar Refining Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. T.; $9,396.24, the Cuban-Amer- 
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ican Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, 
N. T.; $4,569.78, the Francisco Sugar Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York, N. X.; $1,869.90, Tui- 
nucu Sugar Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y.; $5,525.76, United Fruit Co., 1 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass.; $7,122.09, Vertientes- 
Camaguey Sugar Co., edificio La Metropoli- 
tana, Habana, Cuba; $7,889.70, total. 

E. (1) $7,976.17; (4) $2,746.86; (9) $10,- 
723.03; (10) $24,793.68; (11) $35,516.71. 

A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; trade 
association, 

C. (1) Continuous. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
thrift and home ownership and particularly 
helpful to savings and loan associations and 
cooperative banks in carrying out their thrift 
and home-financing objectives and oppose 
legislation detrimental to home ownership 
and these institutions: S. 2006, to amend the 
Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 with respect 
to Federal savings and loan associations; 
S. 2987, to amend the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended, and title IV of the 
National Housing Act; S. 2408, to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended; 
S. 2822, to amend the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 264); H. R. 
3990, to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act; S. 1775, to amend the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 with respect to Mutual 
Savings Banks; S, 4172, to amend section 
402 (a) of the National Housing Act to 
change the name of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation; H. R. 9249, to 
amend section 402 (a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act to change the name of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
United States Savings and Loan League is 
advised by counsel, and believes, that it is 
not subject to the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act for the reason that its prin- 
cipal purpose is not to influence legislation, 
and it does not raise money principally to 
influence legislation. However, it has dis- 
covered that the Attorney General of the 
United States has taken the position that it 
is subject to the act. It has never at any 
time had any reason not to comply with the 
act, if it is subject to it, and it has never 
at any time had any facts which it desired 
to conceal, if it is required by law to report 
the same. 

C. (3) (a) Confidential bulletin M-228; 
(b) 6,500; (c) October 12, 1950; (d) Miller 
Publishing Co., 538 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; (a) confidential bulletin M-229; 
(b) 6,500; (c) November 17, 1950; (d) Miller 
Publishing Co., 538 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; (a) confidential bulletin, special; 
(b) 5,500; (c) December 4, 1950; (d) Miller 
Publishing Co., 538 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; (a) confidential bulletin M-230; 
(b) 6,500; (e) December 26, 1950; (d) Miller 
Publishing Co., 538 South Wells, Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. No dues or other receipts are for this 
specific purpose. All expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interest are made 
from general funds. Members’ dues col- 
lected covering the calendar year 1950 
amounted to $546,512.18. 

E. (2) $4,011.55; (4) $1,538.28; (5) $604.17; 
(6) $87.93; (7) $25.50; (8) $262.25; (9) $6,- 
529.68; (10) $34,301.01; (11) $40,230.62. 

A. United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East 
Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y.; to strength- 
en United Nations with powers limited but 
adequate to insure peace. 

C. (1) As long as this organization con- 
tinues its program of interest in legislative 
measures as specified in (2) below. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
this organization are measures relating to 
strengthening of the United Nations and 
United States participating in the United 
Nations; specifically House Concurrent Res- 
olution 64, Senate Concurrent Resolution 56, 
and H. R. 7797. 
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C. (3) World Government News is a pub- 
lication published independently by World 
Government News, Inc. Copies of this pub- 
lication are sent to members of this organi- 
zation since a portion of the membership 
dues is allocated to a subscription to such 
publication as is designated by the organi- 
zation. World Government News is a month- 
ly publication, approximately 35,000 copies 
of which are sent to members of this organi- 
zation (refer to copies already on file). Po- 
litical Action Letter is a mimeographed bul- 
letin sent to branches and chapters of this 
organization. It is issued irregularly but 
averages about one edition per month 
throughout the year. It is produced at the 
New York office of this organization in quan- 
tity of 1,000 per edition (refer to copies al- 
ready on file). In addition a mimeographed 
bulletin called Branch and Chapter Letter is 
produced in the same manner as the Politi- 
cal Action Letter for branches and chapters, 
this organization, issued about once per 
month in the same quantity as the above 
(refer to copies already on file). Various 
pamphlets and reprints are produced for re- 
sale to branches and chapters (refer to copies 
already on file). 

D. (1) $11,850.14; (2) $25,252.57; (4) $2,- 
048.61; (6) $10,883.66; (7) $50,029.98; (8) 
$224,640.51; (9) $274,670.49; (14) $598.05, 
UWF of Massachusetts, 10 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; $757.50, Robert Wheelwright, 
Goodstay, Wilmington, Del.; $546.25, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel I. Brooke, 21 Old Stone Road, Da- 
rien, Conn.; $500, Orlena Z. Scoville, Taconic, 
Conn.; $500, Mr. Harry Hollins, Oldwick, 
N. J.; $500, Mr. and Mrs. David Winton, 2600 
Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn.; $2,495, 
Dr. Horace Pettit, 601 Times Building, Ard- 
more, Pa.; 83,000, Alexander S. Cochran, 
411 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md.; 

„Mary du Pont Faulkner, 255 Goddard 
Avenue, Brookline, Mass.; $500, Mr. and Mrs. 
David ‘Winton, 2600 Foshay Tower, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

E. (1) $8,182.94; (2) $35,331.19; (4) $8,- 
279.24; (5) $11,750.72; (6) $2,028.08; (7) $11,- 
929:62; (8) $20,947.89; (9) $98,469.68; (10) 
$246,551:92; (11) $345,021.60. 

A. John R. Van Arnum, secretary, 512 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; nonprofit 
trade association. 

B. National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Distributors. 

C. (1) Indefinitely interested in legisla- 
tion on Agriculture, Labor, Marketing, and 
Transportation. 

C. (2) No particular bills likely to be con- 
sidered rest of this Eighty-first Congress. 

D. (13) No. 

A. C. W. Vance, room 312, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; raflroad brother- 
hood; (labor union), 

C. (1) No services rendered in fourth 


q ( 
D. (8) $2,202.67; (9) $2,532.09. 

A. Roy C. Vandercook, manager, Michigan 
Railroads Association, 801 Prudden Build- 
ing, Lansing, Mich.; public relations and 
labor relations. 
| B. None; see above information. 

C. (1) Length of legislative interests dif- 
ficult to foresee. Only occasionally on some 
particular legislation. 

i C. (2) No specific legislative interests at 
this time. 

C. (8) No publication pertaining to legis- 
lative interests being issued at this time. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. T.; partner, law firm of Mu- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. See answer in A. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 
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C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, specifically 
H. R. 9827. 

D. (5) $93.75; (6) $55; (7) $148.75; (9) 
$148.75; (13) no. 

E. (7) $55; (9) $55; (11) $55. 

A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; partner, law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. See answer in A. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 

D. (13) No. 

A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; partner, law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. See answer in A. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation 
affecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Albert F. Versen,: reporting as secretary 
of the Missouri Valley Chapter Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, 508 Security 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Missouri Valley Chapter Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, 508 Security Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo.; voluntary nonprofit as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Only as shown in report of the 
Missouri Valley Chapter Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses. 

C. (2) Only as shown in report of the 
Missouri Valley Association of Re- 
frigerted Warehouses. 

D. Expenses: Only as shown in report of 
the Missouri Valley Chapter Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses. 

E. Expenditures: Only as shown in report 
of the Missouri Valley Chapter Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses. 

A. Albert F. Versen,’ as secretary 
of the St. Louis Local Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, 508 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. St. Louts Local Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, 508 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
voluntary nonprofit association. 

O. (1) Only as shown in report of the St. 
Louts Local Meat Packers Association. 

C. (2) Only as shown im report of the St. 
Louis Local Meat Packers Association, 

D. Receipts: Only as shown in report of 
tho St. Louis Local Meat Packers Association, 

E. Expenditures: Only as shown in report 
5 the St. Louis Local Meat Packers Associa- 

on. 

A. A. L. Viles, president, the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. No time devoted to legislative work. 

A. Virginia Associated Businessmen,’ 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va.; a non- 
profit association interested in tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmental economy. 

C. (1) No termination date, 

C. (2) All legislation affecting tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmentel economy. 

D. (2) $480; (7) $480; (8) $5,412.50; (9) 
$5,892.50; (18) no. 

E. (2) $65; (4) $317.01; (5) $496.60; (6) 
8109.55; (7) $206.68; (8) $190.65; (9) $1,- 
385.49: (10) $3,249.65; (11) 84,635.14. 


A. Virginia Associated 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va.; a non- 
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D. (2) $635; (7) $635; (8) $5,892.50; (9) 
$6,527.50; (13) no. 

E. (2) $505.50; (4) $172.70; (5); $450; (6) 
$71.20; (7) $189.89; (8) $99.26; (9) $1,488.55; 
(10) $4,635.14; (11) $6,123.69. 

A. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D C.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Same as reported first quarter 1950. 

A. Jerry Voorhis, 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc. 

A. Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J.; 
detinning and tin smelting. 

C. (1) For an indefinite term. 

C. (2) Potentially interested in general in 
all legislation affecting tin, tin smelting, de- 
tinning, steel scrap, and related subjects. 
Specific legislative interests included House 
Joint Resolution 324. to encourage explora- 
tion of tin ore resources in the United States, 
etc.; H. R. 3524, to strengthen national se- 
curity by providing for domestic tin smelt- 
ing industry; also comparion bill, S. 1432; 
H. R. 8569 and S. 3666, companion bills, to 
extend for 5 years the authority for the Texas 
City smelter operation. 

E. (2) $800; (6) $23.77; (9) $823.77; (10) 
$3,199.14; (11) 24,022.91. 

A. Walter Wagner, legislative representa- 
tive for the Central Labor Union and the 
Metal Trades Council of the Panama Canal 
Zone, room 607, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) For the duration of Congress. 

C. (2) All legislation effecting United 
States employees of the Panama Canal Zone. 

D. (5) $2,000; (7) $2,000; (9) $2,000; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $682.46; (4) $6.10; (5) $43.21; (6) 
$20.62; (7) 8822.95; (8) $6.75; (9) $1,582.08; 
(11) $1,582.09. 

A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is 
an employee of the National Association of 
Electric Companies, a trade association 
whose members are 103 operating electric 
companies. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The National Association of 
Electric Companies is a trade association 
whose members are 103 operating electric 
companies. The preamble of its articles of 
association describe the functions to be en- 
gaged in by the association as follows: “In 
order to further the interests of the electric 
utility companies that are members of this 
association and their investors, employees, 
and customers; to maintain the integrity and 
credit of the industry; to to the 
public the essential facts about the indus- 
try to the end that there may be a better 
understanding between the utility compa- 
nies and the public and a better appreciation 
of utility progress, achievements, and 
lems; to coordinate regional activities among 
member companies; to furnish member com- 
panies information, reports, and statements 
concerning various phases of electric utility 
operations and developments; to further co- 
operation with all agencies and organizations 
interested in the supply and purchase of 
electric light and power; to furnish such 
agencies and organizations with information, 
reports, and statements member 
companies and the electrie utility industry: 
to the facts to the public concern- 
ing the public benefits resulting from the op- 
eration of electric utility companies by busi- 
nessmen under governmental regulations; 
and, generally, to engage in those practices 
recognized as being legal and proper to fur- 


e adeq qualified 
and empowered to act in every lawful way 
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when concert of policy and action would be 
helpful.” Thus, the association functions 
for the following principal purposes: (1) to 
keep member companies informed of Wash- 
ington developments affecting them as op- 
erating businesses, including information 
and analyses of governmental hearings, 
orders, and regulations, both legislative and 
administrative; (2) to keep the public, in- 
cluding employees, consumers, and investors, 
informed concerning the accomplishments 
of the industry, its achievements in serving 
the public, and the plans of this industry 
for the future; (3) to furnish, and aid in 
furnishing, technical information to the in- 
struments of Government and to provide a 
readily available contact between Govern- 
ment and the industry; (4) to provide the 
members of the association with a medium 
through which they can exchange ideas on 
problems of mutual concern and interest in 
order to better serve the public; (5) to act 
for the member companies in matters of 
common and national concern. 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. 

C. (2) One of the purposes of this asso- 
ciation, as set forth in previous registrations 
and reports filed pursuant to title 3 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, is to 
provide its members with a medium through 
which they can develop and exchange ideas 
and take appropriate action on problems of 
mutual concern and interest, including mat- 
ters involving legislation. The association, 
therefore, is generally interested in all de- 
velopments in and of Federal legislation 
that might affect its members as going elec- 
tric utilities, including but not limited to 
the following bills and statutes and amend- 
ments thereto: H. R. 9920, a bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses; H. R. 9827, a bill to provide revenue 
by imposing a corporate excess-profits tax, 
and for other purposes; Internal Revenue 
Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); 
Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363); 
Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat.); 
Flood Control Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 887). For 
specific details concerning the policy posi- 
tion of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, see the document entitled 
“Water Resources, Electric Power, and Na- 
tional Policy,” prepared in response to an 
invitation of the Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Water Resources Policy, dated 
March 2, 1950, for a complete statement of 
the association’s position on policy questions, 
Copies of this statement have heretofore been 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

D. (5) $6,625.02; (7) $6,625.02; (8) $19,- 
875.06; (9) $26,500.08; (13) no. 

E. (6) $34.80; (7) $414.43; (8) $83; (9) 
$532.23; (10) $1,997.13; (11) $2,529.36; (15) 
$532.23. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, operations director, 
Government Employees’ Council, AFL, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; labor union. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. 

O. (2) Duties are to represent the member 
unions and the Government Employees’ 
C: uncil on matters affecting them before the 
Congress. 

C. (8) Publish each Thursday a weekly 
news letter; circulation approximately 250 to 
Officers and members of the 24 national and 
international unions that make up the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Council. This letter is 
piepared and duplicated in my office. 

D. (5) $2,506.94; (7) $2,506.94; (9) $2,- 
506.94. 

A. Ethelbert Warfield (report as attorney 
for National Postal Committee for Books), 
49 Wall Street, New York, N. T.; attorney 
and counselor at law. 
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B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York, N. Y.; 
the business of the committee is to oppose 
unfair increases in postal rates and discrimi- 
nation in postal rates. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated as 
of September 30, 1950. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the committee is in bills to readjust postal 
rates; the specific legislative interest is a 
bill to readjust postal rates, H. R. 2945 and 
S. 1103. 

D. (6) $6,959.80; (7) $6,959.80; (9) $6,- 
959.80; (13) yes; (14) $6,959.80 received from 
employer by firm of Satterlee, Warfield & 
Stephens, of which I am a member, for serv- 
ices and disbursements as counsel in all 
capacities. 

E. (10) $470.03; (11) $470.03. 

A. Ethelbert Warfield (report as attorney 
for Tin Processing Corp.), 49 Wall Street, 
New York, N. L.; attorney and counselor at 
law. 

B. Tin Processing Corp., Texas City, Tex.; 
the corporation operates the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
so long as legislation for the permanent 
operation of the Government-owned tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., is pending. 
Legislative interest may terminate with quar- 
ter reported. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests are 
bills relating to tin smelting in the United 
States. The specific legislative interests are 
a bill to extend for 5 years the authority 
to provide for the maintenance of a domestic 
tin-smelting industry, S. 3666 and bills relat- 
ing to the same or similar subject, such as 
H. R. 8569, H. R. 8570, H. R. 3524, S. 1342, 
and House Joint Resolution 324; also De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 (S. 3936). 

D. (6) $156.39; (7) $156.39; (8) $9,410.72; 
(9) $9,567.11; (13) yes; (14) $9,567.11 re- 


‘ceived from employer by firm of Satterlee, 


Warfield & Stephens, of which I am a mem- 
ber, for services and disbursements as coun- 
sel in various capacities (not confined to 
legislative activities). 

E. (10) $675.87; (11) $675.87. 

A. Milo J. Warner, 1631 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio; lawyer. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) Indefinitely according to desire of 
employer. 

C. (2) Attention to legislation which may 
affect the interests of the mutual policy- 
holders of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

C. (3) No publications; attention to per- 
sonal correspondence, memoranda, and 
opinions. 

D. (5) $4,500; (7) $4,500; (8) $10,250; (9) 
$14,750. 

E. (6) $14.10; (7) $947; (9) $961.10; (10) 
$1,592.37; (11) $2,553.47. 

A. Washington Board of Trade, 204 Eve- 
ning Star Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District 
of Columbia. 

D. (13) No; (14) the Washngton Board of 
Trade does not receive any contributions for 
the purposes designated in subparagraph A or 
B of section 307 of Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Moneys received by it con- 
sist of membership dues of $25 each from its 
membership of about 8,000. Other funds re- 
ceived by it are wholly unrelated to legisla- 
tion and consist of payments for advertising 
in its newspaper, Washington Board of Trade 
News, and moneys received from dinners and 
other social activities from which the ex- 
penses of the same are paid; also, there are 
special funds for promotion of tourist and 
convention business for Washington and 
other special subjects which are so ear- 
marked that none of them can be expended 
for legislative activities, It is estimated that 
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of the general funds of the Board of Trade 
from which the salaries of its executive sec- 
retary and other employees are paid who 
devote a minor part of their time to the pur- 
poses designated in subparagraph A or B of 
section 307, will amount to not more than 
$5,000. 

A. Washington Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, a 
committee composed of six individuals, all 
of whom are executives or representatives of 
companies producing sugar in Puerto Rico. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., 732 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; a trade associa- 
tion composed of companies producing sugar 
in Puerto Rico. 

C. (1) This committee has been in exist- 
ence for some 15 years and presumably will 
continue to work indefinitely. 

C. (2) In general, the committee is inter- 
ested in any legislation concerning sugar, 
During the fourth quarter of this year the 
committee concerned itself with no specific 
legislation. 

D. (1) $20,000; (7) $20,000; (8) $40,000; 
(9) $60,000; (14) the Washington committee 
received a total of $60,000 from the Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico from 
January 1 through December 21, 1950, none 
of which was used in connection with legis- 
lative interests, 

A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) As long as Congress is in session and 
measures affecting local real estate are being 
considered. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are of interest. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (10) $500; (11) $500. 

A. J. R. Watson, room 1, Illinois Central 
Railroad passenger station, Jackson, Miss.; 
attorney-secretary, Mississippi Railroad As- 
sociation. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, room 
1, Illinois Central Railroad passenger station, 
Jackson, Miss.; to any matters of 
oe to or affecting railroads in Missis- 
sippi. 

C. (1) Federal legislative interests are in- 
definite and incidental. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads: H. R. 
378; and union-shop bills, H. R. 7789 and 
S. 3295. 

D. (5) There is no separation of salary as 
between principal employment and possible 
incidental concern with matters of Federal 
legislation. Registrant is of the opinion that 
his activities for the period covered by this 
report do not fall within the scope of the 
Lobbying Act. He is employed on an annual 
basis, primarily for services not related to 
Federal legislation. Matters of Federal leg- 
islation are other and different from and 
only incidental to principal employment and 
purpose; (13) no. 

E. (7) $173; (9) $173; (10) $1,508.08; (11) 
$1,681.08; (15) $173. 

A. Bruce Waybur, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; labor organization. 

B. United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East Fifty-first 
Street, New York, N. F.; labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and the general welfare. Oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these obj2ctives. 

D. (5) $1,180; (7) $1,180; (8) $3,416; (9) 
$4,596; (13) no. 

E. (7) $140; (9) $140; (10) $260; (11) $400; 
(15) $140. 

A. Newton Patrick Weathersby, room 303, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; as- 
sistant legislative representative, district No. 
44, International Association of Machinists, 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 
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C. (1) Until my present term of office ex- 
pires, December 31, 1951. ; 

C. (2) Lobbying, i. e., supporting or op- 
posing, as the case may be, legislation affect- 
ing working conditions of Government em- 
ployees and incidentally organized labor in 
general. Not more than 5 percent of my 
time is spent on direct legislative work. For 
instance, during the last quarter, my full 
time was used in directly dealing with the 
executive departments on labor relations 
and all other general conditions for the bene- 
fit and welfare of Government employees. 

D. (5) $1,499.94; (7) $1,499.94; (8) $4,- 
499.82; (9) $5,999.76; (13) no. 

A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive vice president 
and attorney at law. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an 
organization to promote the sound and or- 
derly development of our water and land 
resources. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor development, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and reclamation, soil and 
water conservation, and related subjects. 
(See index to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
information called for by (a), (b), and (c).) 

D. (5) $1,350.60; (6) $165.80; (7) $1,516.50; 
(8) $5,769.92; (9) 87,286.42; (13) yes; (14) 
$1,516.50, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, 1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (3) 857; (4) $15.91; (5) $33.53; (6) €8; 
(7) $215; (8) $70.32; (9) $399.76; (10) $1,- 
523.78; (11) $1,923.49; (12) $10; (15) 8899.78. 

A. J. W. Weingarten, 1004 Farnam Sireet, 
Omaha, Nebr.; attorney employed full time 
as district attorney for Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III.; common carrier by railroad of passengers 
and property. 

O. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation or regulation affect- 
ing the railroad business. My annual salary 
is $12,800, paid twice monthly, for services 
as district attorney charged with the re- 
sponsibility of handling the legal business of 
the company in the States of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and South Dakota, and as an incident 
of my employment as district attorney I aid 
in presenting the company’s position with 
respect to legislation in the Congress of the 
United States and I am paid for traveling 
expenses as they are incurred. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Wayne Weishaar, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society. 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
The registrant has been and still is of the 
opinion that the Federal regulation of the 
Lobbying Act does not require the filing of 
these reports, inasmuch as seeking to in- 
fluence legislation is a minor and incidental 
part of his activities as secretary of the 
Aeronautical Training Society and not his 
principal purpose or activity within the 
meaning of the act. The filing of these re- 
ports does not constitute an admission on 
his part or on that of the Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society, that his activities fall within the 
purview of this statute. 

C. (1) Registrant is generally interested in 
any legislation affecting aviation training or 
contract overhaul of aircraft which may 
arise at any time in future. 

C. (2) Registrant has also been interested 
In bills dealing with Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, bills which might apply to colleges, 
universities, and established aviation schools. 
Supporting S. 3846 and its companion bill 
H. R. 9019. Also did one report (for mem- 
bers only) analyzing a number of bills deal- 
ing with general topic national security 
training suggesting changes which might be 
made to make them more applicable to pri- 
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vate schools. The bills analyzed include S. 
4062, H. R. 1305, H. R. 2220, H. R. 9022, H. R. 
9411, H. R. 9487, and S. 66. 

C. (3) No publications of general circula- 
tion have been effected outside of those go- 
ing to 26 members of Aeronautical Training 
Society and their business associates except 
one Letter to the editor, which appeared in 
Aviation Week which dealt primarily with 
civilian pilot training program and which 
mentioned incidentally that bills which 
would permit activation of flight training in 
ROTC institutions had not yet passed Con- 
Some 15 letters also were 0 fo 
coll presidents informing them (mostly 
in 83 to their inquiries) re the legisla- 
tive status of S. 3846 and H. R. 9019. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000. 

E. (4) $2.75; (9) $2.75; (10) $580.76; (11) 

83.51; (15) 82.75. 
en 9 S. Weismann, Jr., assistant to 
vice president, American Airlines System, 
918 Sixteenth Street NW., suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines System, 918 Sixteenth 
Street NW., suite 400, Washington, D. C.; air 
transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting commercial 
air transportation. 

D. (5) $2,400; (7) $2,400; (8) $6,900; (9) 
$9,300; (13) no. 

E. (4) $22.22; (6) 640; (7) $60; (9) $122.22; 
(10) $739.17; (11) $261.39; (15) $122.22. 

A. Don Welch, post-office box 231, Madill, 
Okla.; attorney. 

B. The seven railroads named in my origi- 
nal declaration (Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co., et al.). 

C. (1) Intermittent and casual only. See 
original declaration for further explanation. 

C. (2) The interests of the railroad indus- 
try generally; particularly S. 3295, H. R. 9827. 

D. (5) $1,3€9.92; (6) $1,593.69, reimburse- 
ment of expences; (7) $2,993.61; (8) $7,- 
741.29; (9) $10,734.20; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,583.69; (9) $1,593.69; 
$3,774.85; (11) $5,368.53; (15) all. 

A. Edward M. Welliver, American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Edward M. Welliver, American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. See report of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $1,350, 25 percent of time ($337.50) 
of salary, devoted to legislation, as reported 
by American Trucking Associations, Inc.; (7) 
$1,350. 

E. (7) $25; (9) $25; 
$382.30; (15) $25. 

A. Wm. E. Welsh,? secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, 1119 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. Promo- 
tion of the development, control, conserva- 
tion, preservation, and utilization of the 
water resources of the 17 reclamation States. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) (a) Reclamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485) and all amendatory 
and supplementary acts thereto. All other 
statutes relating to water- and land-conser- 
vation measures; (b) H. R. 7351, H. R. 5991, 
H. R. 7268, H. R. 7786, and S. 3376 and all 
other bills relating to reclamation, fiood con- 
trol as related to reclamation and water and 
land conservation. 

C. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,400; (c) nospe- 
cific date of publication, published every 4 
to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative devel. 
opments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1001 National Press Building. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $790.53; (7) $3,790.53; 
(8) $6,857.81; (9) 810,648.34. 
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E. (7) $790.53; (9) $790.53; (10) $857.81; 
(11) $1,648.34; (15) $790.53. 

A. Wm. E. Welsh, secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, 1119 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. Promo- 
tion of the development, control, conserva- 
tion, preservation, and utilization of the 
water resources of the 17 reclamation States. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) Reclamation Act, 1802 (53 Stat. 
1187, 43 U. S. C. 485) and all amendatory 
and supplementary acts thereto. All other 
statutes relating to water- and land-conser- 
vation measures; (b) H. R. 7351, H. R. 5991, 
H. R. 7268, H. R. 7786, and S. 3376 and all 
other bills relating to reclamation, flood con- 
trol as related to reclamation, and water and 
land conservation. 

O. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,400; (e) no spe- 
cific date of publication, published every 2 
to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1001 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (5) $2,000; (6) $1,195.63; (7) $4,195.63; 
(8) $10,648.34; (9) $14,843.97. 

E. (7) $1,195.63; (9) $1,195.63; (10) 1,- 
648.34; (11) $2,843.97; (15) $1,195.63. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 604 Mission Street, room 304, San 
Francisco, Calif.; trade association, Non- 
profit organization for building strong and 
united western independent meat-packing 
industry. 

C. (1) The association's legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Association is interested im legisla- 
tion which affects livestock and meat pack- 
ing industries: (a) Support of Magnuson 
amendment to CCC bill, H. R. 6567; (b) Sup- 
port of Granger bill, H. R. 4533; to maintain 
parity prices to producers of fats and oils by 
equalizing imports and exports; (c) support 
of bill, H. R. 8677, to reduce Panama Canal 
tolls on commercial shipping; (d) support of 
bill, H. R. 8573, establishing procedures for 
payment of livestock slaughter subsidies; 
(e) support of S. 3550 and H. R. 8737, ex- 
tending import controls on fats and oils; (f) 
support of appropriation bill, H. R. 7786, 
regarding items covering Federal meat in- 
spectors, and the amendment on offshore 
purchases of meat by the Quartermaster for 
the feeding of United States troops over- 
seas. 

C. (3) Issue our own Weekly Bulletin, 
mimeographed on premises, distributed to 
membership. 

D. (1) $8,750.95; (7) $8,750.95; (8) $50,- 
$40.56; (9) $59,091.51; (13) yes. 

E. (2) $149.03; (4) $6.84; (7) $8.15; (8) 
$0.50; (9) $164.02; (10) $51.64; (11) $215.66; 
(15) none. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, suite 906-7, 
San Francisco, Calif.; trade association. 
Nonprofit organization for building strong 
and united western independent meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

C. (1) The association’s legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Association is interested in legisla- 
tion which affects livestock and meat pack- 
ing industries: (a) support of amendment to 
appropriation bill, H. R. 7786, providing Fed- 
eral inspection at Seattle Union Stockyards; 
(b) support of amendment regarding off- 
shore purchases of meat by Army Quarter- 
master for feeding United States troops 
overseas; (c) worked for appropriation of 
funds to maintain adequate meat inspec- 
tion in Federally inspected meat-packing 
Plants; (d) support of bill, H, R. 8677, to 
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reduce Panama Canal tolls on commercial 
shipping. ; 

C. (3) Issue our own Weekly Bulletin, 
mimeographed on premises, and distributed 
to our membership. 

D. (1) $9,718.62; (7) $9,718.62; (8) $59,- 
091.51; (9) $68,810.13; (13) yes. 

E. (2) $46.63; (6) $11.88; (7) $36.73; (9) 
$95.24; (10) $215.66; (11) $310.90; (15) none. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 604 Mission Street, suite 906-7, 
San Francisco, Calif.; trade association. 
Nonprofit organization for building strong 
and united western independent meat pack- 
ing industry. 

C. (1) The association’s legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 

C. (2) Registrant was inactive in either 
supporting or opposing any legislation dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1950. 

C. (3) Issue our own Weekly Bulletin, 
mimeographed on premises, and distributed 
to our membership. 

D. (1) $13,368.57; (7) $13,368.57; (8) $68,- 
810.13; (9) $82,178.70; (13) yes. 

E. (7) $12.76; (9) $12.76; (10) $310.90; (11) 
$323.66. 

A. Edward K. Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Commercial Pacific Cable Co., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (1) and (2) The Commercial Pacific 
Cable Co., of New York, N. Y., has retained 
Edward K. Wheeler, for a remuneration of 
$750 per month, to act as special Washington 
representative and to assist the company in 
the collection of war damage claims. The 
nature of the employment necessarily in- 
volves conferences with the Navy Depart- 
ment, the State Department, and other agen- 
cies and incidental thereto, support of the 
enactment of appropriate legislation which 
may be of assistance to the company. 

t D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $6,000; (9) 
$9,000; (13) yes; (14) $9,000, Commercial 
Pacific Cable Co., 67 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

E. (8) $10.88; (9) $10.88; (10) $16.75; (11) 
$27.63; (15) $10.88. 

A. Edward K. Wheeler, Wheeler & Wheeler, 
704 Southern Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney. 

B. Shore Line Oil Co., Las Vegas, Nev., Craw 
Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

C. (1) Indefinite, 

C. (2) The firm of Wheeler & Wheeler rep- 
resents the above-named companies on 
measures pertaining to the so-called tide- 
lands oil question. We may confer with 
Members of Congress or testify at hearings, 
etc., on any proposed legislation which af- 
fects the rights of companies represented. 

D. (9) $1,860; (13) yes; (14) $1,860, Shore 
Line Oil Co., Las Vegas, Nev. Contribution 
received for services in connection with court 
action. It is not contemplated that any 
part of the contribution will be used for leg- 
islative interests. 

E. (4) $723.39; (8) $18.70; (9) $742.09; (10) 
$31.66; (11) $773.75; (15) $742.09. 

A. George Y. Wheeler II. 724 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 724 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and affiliated companies. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) As part of registrant’s duties as as- 
sistant vice president of National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington office, registrant 
may engage in activities relating to legisla- 
tion affecting National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
and/or its affiliated companies. 

D. (5) Salary received covers all work for 
employer. There is no allocation of salary 
for legislative activities; (13) no. 

E. (6) $18; (7) $52.50; (9) $70.50; (10) 
$86.46; (11) $156.96; (14) $70.50. 

A. Clem Whitaker, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III.; national education campaign. 
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B. National education campaign Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The national education 
campaign, American Medical Association, is 
an enterprise conducted under the direction 
of an unincorporated committee appointed 
by the American Medical Association, 585 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III., func- 
tioning for and in behalf of such association 
and its members with its offices and principal 
headquarters at 1 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. For convenience, it will hereinaf- 
ter be referred to as the committee. It is the 
purpose of the committee to conduct a cam- 
paign of public education in the 48 States 
and the several Territories of the United 
States. The object and purpose of such 
campaign is to acquaint the American peo- 
ple with the availability and the desirability 
of prepaid medical and hospital care and to 
increase public enrollment in sound volun- 
tary health insurance systems. It will en- 
deavor to accomplish that object or purpose 
through the preparation and publication of 
advertising and publicity and the widespread 
distribution of information. To enable it to 
accomplish the aforesaid object or purpose, 
the committee finds it necessary to obtain, 
analyze, and classify information as to plans 
or systems through which such care is avail- 
able and to promote the conception and pur- 
suit of policies and practices in connection 
with such plans or systems, intended to 
assure and promote their soundness, fairness, 
availability, and popular appeal. It is also 
the object or purpose of the committee to 
inform the American people of the views of 
the American Medical Association, as repre- 
sentative of the views of the majority of the 
members of such association, as to the desir- 
ability and advantages of such plans or sys- 
tems conducted in response to voluntary 
individual initiative under private manage- 
ment and control as contrasted with the dis- 
advantages and dangers inherent in or re- 
sulting from compulsory plans or systems 
operated or controlled by Government, either 
Federal or State. The accomplishment of 
this latter purpose is intended and expected 
to advance and improve the soundness of, 
and public service rendered by such plans 
and systems and to promote the welfare and 
economic security of those engaged in the 
profession of medicine and to increase the 
quality and quantity of service rendered by 
them. Upon the assumption that, under the 
system of democracy in America, legislative 
pronouncements are responsive to the will 
of the people it is expected that substantial 
accomplishment of this last named objective 
or purpose also will, or may, have the effect 
of lessening demand for, and of increasing 
the popular objection to, the enactment of 
laws by the several States and the Congress 
of the United States to create such plans 
or systems, to place them under the control 
of Government and to make participation 
therein compulsory. The committee is of the 
opinion and has been so advised by counsel, 
that it is not, and that during the fourth 
quarter of 1950 it has not been, the princi- 
pal purpose of the committee to aid in the 
passage or defeat nor to influence, directly or 
indirectly, the passage or defeat of legislation 
by the Congress of the United States within 
the meaning of Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, but, because of the ambigu- 
ity of that statute, and in order to inform 
Congress and the public of its activities, it 
nevertheless has filed a report for the fourth 
quarter of 1950 in compliance with that 
statute. 

The funds which have been received by the 
committee during the fourth quarter of 1950 
and those which it expects to receive, are not, 
and will not be, earmarked or otherwise 
segregated or specially designated as to the 
purpose or object for which they have been 
or will be received, or as to the purpose or 
object for which they have been or will be 
expended. 
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A substantial portion of the expenditures 
of such committee during the fourth quarter 
of 1950 were not for the purpose of aiding in 
the passage or defeat, nor influencing the 
passage or defeat, of any legislation, by the 
Congress of the United States, as such com- 
mittee and this registrant understands Pub- 
lic Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. As to 
the remaining portion of such expenditures 
during such period, there is doubt as to 
whether they were made for the purpose of 
aiding or influencing the passage or defeat 
of such legislation, within the meaning of 
said statute, its purpose, if any, to so aid or 
so influence such result, being indirect. The 
commitee, nevertheless, because of such 
doubt, filed a report for the fourth quarter of 
1950 in compliance with said statute and for 
the same reason, this registrant and Leone 
Baxter Whitaker, having been retained by the 
committee to direct the aforesaid activities 
of the committee, registered in compliance 
with said statute and this registrant files his 
report herewith also in compliance with said 
statute. For the same reason, the said Leone 
Baxter Whitaker has filed her report simul- 
taneously herewith, in compliance with said 
statute. This report and that of the said 
Leone Baxter Whitaker taken together con- 
stitute a full report of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the said Whitaker and Baxter 
for the reason that this registrant and the 
said Leone Baxter Whitaker are the only 
partners in said firm and are the sole owners 
thereof; that the services rendered as afore- 
said, by the said Whitaker and Baxter, were 
the personal services of this registrant and 
the said Leone Baxter Whitaker; that any and 
all funds paid by the committee to the said 
Whitaker and Baxter, were, in effect, paid 
one-half to this registrant and one-half to 
the said Leone Baxter Whitaker as co- 
owners in equal shares of said Whitaker and 
Baxter; and that the only income or re- 
ceipts of said Whitaker and Baxter during 
said period were those received from the 
committee, and this report and that of the 
said Leone Baxter Whitaker constitute a full 
accounting of all the amounts received dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1950 by the said 
Whitaker and Baxter and of all expenditures 
during such period by said Whitaker and 
Baxter in carrying on their work. 

Because of the ambiguity of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, and because of 
doubt as to how it might be applied to the 
facts surrounding this registrant’s employ- 
ment, this registrant hereby reports all of 
the funds received by him during the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and all of the funds expended 
by him during such period in carrying on his 
work. During the fourth quarter of 1950 
this registrant received from the committee 
the sum of $6,262.50 which might be con- 
sidered as compensation for services and ex- 
penses in connection with Federal legislation, 
such amount being one-fourth of the ag- 
gregate sum received from the committee for 
all purposes by the aforesaid Whitaker and 
Baxter and one-half of the share of this 
registrant in the receipts of said partnership 
account. It is estimated that the remaining 
half of this registrant's share in said part- 
nership account being the amount received 
from said committee was compensation for 
services and expenses not in connection with 
Federal legislation. The sum of $450.54 cents 
herein reported under paragraph (E) (9) as 
reimbursement for personal expenses is one- 
half of the total amount of $901.08 received 
by this registrant for that purpose during 
the period covered by this report and the 
latter amount constitutes one-half of the 
total amount so received for that purpose 
during such period by Whitaker and Baxter. 
The said sum of $5,811.96 herein reported 
under paragraph (D) (5) as compensation 
for personal services is one-half of the total 
amount of $11,623.92 so received by this 
registrant for that purpose during the 
period covered by this report and the latter 
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sum constitutes one-half of the total amount 
so received for that purpose during such 
period by the said Whitaker and Baxter. The 
amounts paid by the committee to Whitaker 
and Baxter as aforesaid are not earmarked 
for services or for expenses. In making this 
report this registrant has assumed that the 
amount paid by this registrant for expenses 
was received for that purpose and that the 
remainder was for personal services. In al- 
locating such receipts and expenditures, this 
registrant accounts for one-half of the total 
expenditures and receipts during such pe- 
riod by said Whitaker and Baxter, and the 
remaining half thereof is accounted for the 
the said Leone Baxter Whitaker. Upon the 
further assumption that at least one-half of 
the receipts and expenditures of this regis- 
trant are for other than Federal legislative 
purposes, the amounts shown in answer to 
paragraph (E) (16) of this report are one- 
fourth of the total amounts paid to the re- 
spective payees shown therein by Whitaker 
and Baxter and one-half of the portion 
thereof for which this registrant is here 
rendering account. This registrant further 
states that in the event it should be deter- 
mined that any part or all of his services as 
aforesaid have been or should fall within the 
meaning of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, or that his principal purpose in 
rendering such service or in incurring such 
expenses has been or shall fall within the 
meaning of such statute, then and in that 
event the foregoing adjusted by the factors 
hereinabove outlined, is hereby reported as 
receipts and expenditures for that purpose 
and to comply with the requirements of that 
sta’ x 

C. (1) Indefinite. È 

C. (2) Any legislation for compulsory 
health insurance S. 1679, S. 1456, S. 1581, S, 
1970, H. R. 345, H. R. 4312. 

C. (3). (a) Free Americans Receive an Ex- 
citing Invitation From the Doctors; (b) 
3,000; (a) The Boys in Room 1106; (b) 5,000 
(a) Fifty Years of American Medical Prog- 
ress; (b) 8,000; (a) The Voluntary Way Is the 
American Way; (b] 100,000; (a) Voluntary 
Health Insurance—the American Way; (b) 
100,000; (a) Profit or Freedom?; (b) 100,000; 
(a) Fighting for Her Life; (b) 225,000; (a) 
The Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance; 
(b) 3,000; (a) The Cost and Financing of 
Social Security; (b) 3,000; (a) Flying Saucers 
Full of Lies; (b) 3,000; (a) The Cost of Doc- 
toring; (b) 3,000; (a) Proportion of Physi- 
cians to Population; (b) 3,000; (a) Kansas 
Answers Socialized Medicine; (b) 3,000; (a) 
Can a Nation Afford Health for All Its People; 
(b) 3,000; (a) Main Street Speaks Out for 
American Medicine and American Freedom; 
(b) 430,000. Quantities hereinabove stated 
represent the total quantity of each publſca- 
tion issued during this quarter whether by 
the national education campaign, American 
Medical Association, Clem Whitaker, or Leone 
Baxter Whitaker. 


D. (4) $5,811.96; (5) $450.54; (6) $6,262.50; 
(7) $18,737.50; (8) $25,000; (13) yes; (14) 
$6,262.50, national education campaign, 


American Medical Association, 1 North 
La Salle Street, „ DI. 
E. (7) $411.98; (8) 338.56; (9) 8450.54: 


(10) $4,989.51; (11) $5,440.05; (15) $450.54. 
| A, Leone Baxter Whitaker, I North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III.; national education 
cam 

B. National education campaign, American 
Medical Association, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. The national education cam- 
paign, American Medical Association, fs an 
ee ee under the direction of 


Association, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, In., functioning 
for and in behalf of such association and tts 
members with its offices and principal head- 
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quarters at 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Im. For convenience, it will hereinafter be 
referred to as the committee. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to conduct a cam- 
paign of public education in the 48 States 
and the several Territories of the United 
States. The object and purpose of such 
campaign is to acquaint the American peo- 
ple with the availability and the desirability 
of prepaid medical and hospital care and to 
increase public enrollment in sound, volun- 
tary health insurance systems. It will en- 
deavor to accomplish that object or pur- 


pose through 

tion of advertising and 
widespread distribution of information. To 
enable it to accomplish the aforesaid object 
or purpose, the committee finds it neces- 
sary to obtain, analyze, and classify in- 
formation as to plans or systems through 
which such care is available and to promote 
the conception and pursuit of policies and 
practices in connection with such plans or 
systems, intended to assure and promote 
their soundness, fairness, availability, and 
popular appeal. It is also the object or pur- 
pose of the committee to inform the Amer- 
ican people of the views of the American 
Medical Association, as representative of the 
views of the majority of the members of 
such association, as to the desirability and 
advantages of such plans or systems con- 
ducted in response to voluntary individual 
initiative under private management and 
control as contrasted with the disadvan- 
tages and dangers inherent in or resulting 
from compulsory plans or systems operated 
or controlled by Government, either Federal 
or State. The accomplishment of this latter 
purpose is intended and expected to advance 
and improve the soundness of, and the public 
service rendered by such plans and systems 
and to promote the welfare and economic 
security of those engaged in the profession 
of medicine and to increase the quality and 
quantity of service rendered by them. Upon 
the assumption that, under the system of 
democracy in America, legislative pronounce- 
ments are responsive to the will of the 
people it is expected that substantial ac- 
complishment of this last-named objective 
or purpose also will, or may, have the effect 
of lessening demand for, and of increasing 
the popular objection to, the enactment of 
laws by the several States and the Congress 
of the United States to create such plans 
or systems, to place them under the con- 
trol of Government and to make partict- 
pation therein compulsory. The committee 
is of the opinion and has been so advised 
by counsel, that it is not, and that during 
the fourth quarter of 1950 it has not been, 
the principal purpose of the committee to 
aid in the passage or defeat nor to influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, the passage or 
defeat of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States within the meaning of Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth but, be- 
cause of the ambiguity of that statute, and 
in order to inform Congress and the public 
of its activities, it nevertheless has filed a 
report for the fourth quarter of 1950 in com- 
pliance with that statute. The funds which 
have been received by the committee dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1950, and those 
which it expects to receive, are not, and 
will not be, earmarked or otherwise segre- 
gated or specially designated as to the pur- 
pose or object for which they have been or 
will be received, or as to the purpose or 
object for which they have been or will be 
expended. A substantial portion of the ex- 
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trant understands Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. As to the remaining por- 
tion of such expenditures during such pe- 
riod, there is doubt as to whether they were 
made for the purpose of aiding or influencing 
the passage or defeat of such legislation, 
within the meaning of said statute, its pur- 
pose, if any, to so aid or so influence such 
result, being indirect. The committee, 
nevertheless, because of such doubt, filed 
a report for the fourth quarter of 1950 
im compliance with said statute and for 
the same reason, this registrant and Clem 
Whitaker, having been retained by the com- 
mittee to direct the aforesaid activities of 


her report herewith also in compliance with 
said statute. For the same reason, the said 
Clem Whitaker has filed his report simul- 


the services rendered as aforesaid, by the 
said Whitaker and Baxter, were the personal 
services of this registrant and the said 
Whitaker; that any and all funds 
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work. Because of the ambiguity of Publi 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth 2 and be- 
cause of doubt as to how it might be applied 


expended by her during such period in car- 


aggregate 

committee for all purposes by the aforesaid 
Whitaker and Baxter and one-half of the 
share of this registrant in the receipts of said 
partnership account. It is estimated that 
the remaining half of this registrant’s share 
in said nership account being the 
amount received from said committee was 
compensation for services and expenses not 

in connection with Federal legislation. The 
sum of $450.54 herein reported under para- 
graph (E) (9) as reimbursement for per- 
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by the committee to Whitaker and Baxter 
as aforesaid are not earmarked for serv- 
ices or for expenses. In making this report 
this registrant has assumed that the amount 
paid by this registrant for expenses was re- 
ceived for that purpose and that the re- 
mainder was for personal services. In allo- 
cating such receipts and expenditures, this 
registrant accounts for one-half of the total 
expenditures and receipts during such period 
by said Whitaker and Baxter, and the re- 
maining half thereof is accounted for by the 
said Clem Whitaker. Upon the further as- 
sumption that at least one-half of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of this registrant 
are for other than Federal legislative pur- 
poses, the amounts shown in answer to 
paragraph (E) (16) of this report are one- 
fourth of the total amounts paid to the 
respective payees shown therein by Whitaker 
and Baxter and one-half of the portion 
thereof for which this registrant is here 
rendering account. This registrant further 
states that in the event it should be de- 
termined that any part or all of her serv- 
ices as aforesaid have been or should fall 
within the meaning of Public Law 601, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, or that her principal 
purpose in rendering such service or in in- 
curring such expenses has been or should 
fall within the meaning of such statute, 
then and in that event the f ad- 
justed by the factors hereinabove. outlined, 
is hereby reported as receipts and expendi- 
tures for that purpose and to comply with 
the requirements of that statute. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation for compulsory 
health insurance, S. 1679, S. 1456, S. 1581, 
S. 1970; H. R. 345, H. R. 4312. 

C. (3) (a) Free Americans Receive an Ex- 
citing Invitation From the Doctors; (b) 
8,000; (a) The Boys in Room 1106; (b) 5,000; 
(a) Fifty Years of American Medical Prog- 
ress; (b) 8,000; (a) The Voluntary Way Is 
the American Way; (b) 100,000; (a) Volun- 
tary Health Insurance—the American Way; 
(b) 100,000; (a) Profit or Freedom?; (b) 
100,000; (a) Fighting for Her Life; (b) 
225,000; (a) The Issue of Compulsory Health 
Insurance; (b) 3,000; (a) the Cost and 
Financing of Social Security; (b) 3,000; (a) 
Flying Saucers Full of Lies; (b) 3,000; (a) 
the Cost of Doctoring; (b) 3,000; (a) Pro- 
portion of Physicians to Population; (b) 
8,000; (a) Kansas Answers Socialized Medi- 
cine; (b) 3,000; (a) Can a Nation Afford 
Health for All Its People?; (b) 3,000; (a) 
Main Street Speaks Out for American Medi- 
cine and American Freedom; (b) 430,000. 
Quantities hereinabove stated represent the 
total quantity of each publication issued 
during this quarter whether by the national 
education campaign, American Medical As- 
sociation, Clem Whitaker or Leone Baxter 
Whitaker. 

D. (5) $5,811.96; (6) $450.54; (7) $6,262.50; 
(8) $18,737.50; (9) $25,000; (13) yes; (14) 
$6,262.50, national education campaign, 
American Medical Association, 1 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (7) $411.98; (8) $38.56; (9) $450.54; 
(10) $4,989.51; (11) $5,440.05; (15) $450.54. 

A. John C. White, Fulbright, Crooker, 
Freeman & White, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; general counsel for 
American Cotton Shippers Association. 

B, American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn., 
national association of cotton shippers and 
exporters. Affiliated associations: Texas Cot- 
ton Association, Southern Cotton Shippers 
Association, Oklahoma State Cotton Ex- 
change, California-Arizona Cotton Associa- 
tion, Atlantic Cotton Association, Arkansas 
Cotton Trade Association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, but employment is 
general and not limited to legislative matters. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting cotton and 
foreign trade, such as ECA, CCC, Commodity 
Futures Exchanges, S. 3936, H. R. 9109. 

D. (5) $250 (services are almost altogether 
nonlegislative and this represents approxi- 
mately one-fifth of 3 months’ retainer). 

E. (6) $468.18; (15) $468.18. 

A. John C. White, Fulbright, Crooker, Free- 
man & White, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C.; general counsel for Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers Association. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn.; 
national association of cotton shippers and 
exporters. Affiliated associations: Texas Cot- 
ton Association, Southern Cotton Shippers 
Association, Oklahoma State Cotton Ex- 
change, California-Arizona Cotton Associa- 
tion, Atlantic Cotton Association, Arkansas 
Cotton Trade Association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, but employment is 
general and not limited to legislative matters. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting cotton and for- 
eign trade, such as ECA, CCC, Commodity 
Futures Exchanges, H. R. 9832, H. R. 9827, 
H. R. 9802. 

D. (5) 8250 (services are almost altogether 
nonlegislative and this represents approxi- 
mately one-fifth of 3 months’ retainer). 


E. (6) $314.02. 

A. Richard P. White, Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; trade association 
secretary. 


B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., Southern Building, Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the nursery 
industry directly. 

D. (5) $2,875.12; (6) $700.96; (7) $3,576.08; 
(8) $9,298.52; (9) $12,874.60. 

E. (7) $9.11; (9) $9.11; (10) $14.57; (11) 
$23.68. 

A. Mr. H. Leigh Whitelaw, secretary, Na- 
tional Committee for Repeal of Wartime 
Excise Taxes, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Committee for Repeal of War- 
time Excise Taxes, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; a national commit- 
tee of business executives organized for the 
purpose of seeking the repeal of the wartime 
excise taxes (except those on alcohol, tobacco, 
and gasoline). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Same as heretofore reported. 

C. (3) None other than those heretofore 
reported. 

D. (9) $1,888.78; (13) no. 

E. (11) 8122.12. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, news director, Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Association of America, 
918 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) The association is a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized and existing for the pur- 
pose to promote and advance the welfare, 
progress, and development of natural gas, 
and therefore one of its major duties is to 
keep its membership informed regarding all 
matters of interest to the natural-gas 
industry. 

C. (2) H. R. 9827, excess profits tax bill. 

C. (3) The association publishes each 
week a bulletin which is distributed to its 
members ahd which contains factual infor- 
mation of current interest obtained from all 
departments of the Federal Government and 
courts. This bulletin is not issued or caused 
to be issued in connection with the influenc- 
ing of legislation. 

D. (5) $811; (7) $811; (8) $2,433; (9) 
$3,244, 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
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C. (2) Į am generally interested in all leg- 
istation directly or indirectly affecting the 
oil and gas industry. 

D. (5) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (8) $5,400; (9) 
$7,200; (13) no. 4 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; executive vice pres- 
ident and legal counsel. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; to inculcate 
and stimulate love of our country and the 
flag; and to defend the honor, integrity, and 
supremacy of our National Government and 
the Constitution of the United States; to 
foster fraternal relations between all 
branches of the various services from which 
our members are drawn; to aid the retired 
personnel of the various services from which 
our members are drawn in every proper and 
legitimate manner; and to present their 
rights and interests when service matters are 
under consideration, we unite to form the 
Retired Officers Association. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent to 
the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, 
regular and reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, dealing 
with personnel matters, pay, and retirement 
benefits, and pensions, studying and analyz- 
ing bills, preparing statements for presen- 
tation to the cognizant committees, and 
drafting amendments where indicated, ap- 
pearing before committees of Congress, prin- 
cipally the Committees on Armed Services, 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
committees dealing with various privileges, 
opportunities, and obligations of the per- 
sonnel involved. 

C. (3) The Retired Officers Association 
Bulletin; (a) informational bulletin covering 
all of the activities of the association; (b) 


20,000 per issue; (c) 15th of March, June, 


September, and December; (d) Graphic Arts 
Press, Inc. 

D. (5) $1,700; (7) $1,700; (8) $4,950; (9) 
$6,650; (13) no. 

A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 817 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C.; law partnership. 

B. Estate of Eleanor E. Rice, 405 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) As long as employer's claim for re- 
fund of estate tax is pending. 

O. (2) Our interest (both general and spe- 
cific) is amended by section 811 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to substantially the ef- 
fect proposed in the American Bar Associa- 
tion's 1945 recommendations with respect to 
reverters. 

A. O. J. S. Williamson, 421 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C.; manager, Wash - 
ington bureau, California State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

B. California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 5 

C. (2) My duties are to keep my head office 
advised regarding general major legislation 
and specific bills or regulations of interest 
to California economy. I keep in close touch 
with the members of the California delega- 
tion but do not lobby or attempt to influence 
legislation. 

D. (5) $2,550, 

E. (2) $2,100; (7) $450. 

A. John C. Williamson, assistant legislative 
representative, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Wire Building, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely, because of yearly program. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents in relation to employ- 
ment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, pen- 
sions, disability compensation and housing; 
welfare of servicemen of the Armed Forces 
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and their dependents; matters relating to 
the national security, immigration and nat- 
uralization, the combatting of subversive 
activities; and the furtherance of a sound 
foreign policy; other matters included in 
the resolutions adopted by the National En- 
campment and the National Council of Ad- 
ministration. 

C. (3) VFW Foreign Service, monthly mag- 
azine, 1,250,000 circulation; VFW Legislative 
Newsletter, monthly, 1,000 circulation. 

D. (5) $737.25; (7) $787.25; (8) $4,950; (9) 
$5,687.25; (13) no. 

E. (7) $15.50; (9) $15.50; (10) $243.32; (11) 
$258.82; (15) $15.50. 

A. Carl H. Willingham, attorney, Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C.; 4 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.; National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, 4 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. 

C. (2) Tax legislation; wage-price controls, 
health insurance. 

C. (3) 1 mimeographed bulletin to 93 com- 


panies. 
D. (5) 84.250; (7) $4,250; (8) $14,250; (9) 


8,500. 

E. (4) $25; (5) $100; (6) $181.50; (7) $250; 
(9) $556.50. 

A. James L. Wilmeth, secretary, national 
council, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, 3027 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics; a secret, patriotic fraternal organization, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Patriotic legislation; restriction im- 
migration; suppression communism; H. R. 
9490, security bill, 1950; S. 4037, security bill; 
S. 2311, security bill. 

C. (3) Junior American, official organ; 
furnished 70,000; printed by Kable Bros., 
Mount Morris, Il. 

D. (6) $877.67; (7) $877.67; (8) $288.88; 
(9) $1,166.55. 

E. (6) $808.52; (7) $69.15; (9) $877.67; (10) 
$288.88; (11) $1,166.55. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 1000 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., educational- 
legislative work in Washington aud among 
members of the Society of Friends (a reli- 
gious body) throughout the country. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) An indefinite time; the organization 
is established on a permanent basis. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
to work where legislation is involved for the 
development of the United Nations into a 
world federation; the international control 
and reduction of armaments; recognition on 
the part of the United States Government of 
its responsibility for assuming its share of 
the burden of economic rehabilitation; de- 
velopment and protection of recognized civil 
rights. The following specific legislation has 
been supported: Economic aid to underde- 
veloped areas (point 4); Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, resolution for World Federa- 
tion; the Granger bill for moving agricul- 
tural surpluses (H. R. 9313); the CARE book 
bill; the Judd and Walter bills for equality 
in immigration and naturalization; the Mc- 
Mahon plan (Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 94) for atomic peace; United States 
membership in the ITO; the reciprocal trade 
program; the bill to raise appropriations for 
United States specialized agencies; the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund; and 
Federal aid to public education. Opposition 
has been expressed to the continuation of 
selective service, to the enactment of univer- 
sal military training or universal-military- 
service legislation, and to the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, 

C. (3) (a) The Washington Letter, a 4- 
or 8-page publication issued approximately 
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once a month; (b) average of 10,000 each 
issue; (c) October 2, November 17; (d) Drake 
Press. 


D. (5) $1,687.50; (7) $1,687.50; (8) $4,- 
875; (9) $6,562.50; (13) no. 

E. (6) $19.26; (7) $422.05; (9) $441.31; 
(10) $1,184.85; (11) $1,576.16; (15) $441.31. 

A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr., 728 Shoreham 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Am employed on annual basis. 

C. (2) Not specifically interested in any 
pending legislation, In general, am inter- 
ested in legislation pertaining to Puerto Rico 
or to sugar, 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $6,750; (9) 
$9,750; (13) yes; (14) $9,750, Association of 
Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shore- 
ham Building, W: D. C., January 1 
through December 31, 1950. 

A. Frank E. Wilson, M. P., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C.; administrative 
(Washington office). 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, III.; scientific 
medicine. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and 
medicine, 

C. (3) (a) Informational bulletins; (b) 
6,500 copies; (c) weekly; (d) Washington 
Office, AMA. 

D. (5) $3,979.28; (7) $3,979.48; (8) $10,- 
634.63; (9) $14,614.11; (13) no. 

E. (7) $729.49; (9) $729.49; (10) $884.66; 
(11) $1,614.15; (15) $729.49. 

A. Robert J. Wilson, 2003 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; restaurant association, 

B. Washington Restaurant Association, 
2003 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 8 South Mich. 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Everett T. Winter, vice president, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, 719 Omaha Na- 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement; the 
American merchant marine; soil conserva- 
tion; flood control; regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (5) $2,500, 

E. (7) $186.54. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive director and 
secretary-treasurer of the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia, as well as man- 
aging editor of the Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Society is interested continuously 
in legislation affecting the public health. 

C. (2) Society interested in legislation 
pertaining to the practice of medicine and 
all related services and that affecting the 
public health, including extension of social 
security into the field of the practice of 
medicine. 

C. (3) (a) Medical Annals of the District 
of Columbia; (b) 2,000 per month; (c) 
monthly, second or third week of each 
month; (d) the Waverly Press, y 

C. (4) (a) Receive in salary $10,000 per 
year, payable semimonthly; (b) permanent; 
(c) none anticipated by me. 

D. (13) No. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive director and 
secretary-treasurer of the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia, as well as manag- 
ing editor of the Medical Annals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
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B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Society is interested continuously 
in legislation affecting the public health. 

O. (2) Society interested in legislation 
pertaining to the practice of medicine and 
all related services and that affecting the 
public health, including extension of social 
security into the field of the practice of 
medicine. 

C. (3) (a) Medical Annals of the District 
of Columbia; (b) 2,000 per month; (c) 
monthly, second or third week of each 
month; (d) the Waverly Press. 

C. (4) (a) Receive in salary $10,000 per 
year, payable semimonthly; (b) permanent; 
(o) none anticipated by me. 

D, (18) No, 

A. Wisconsin Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 231 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting business. 

D. (1) $85; (6) $2,115; (7) $2,200; (8) 
$2,925; (9) $5,125; (13) no. 

E. (2) $75, $7.74; (5) $30.81; (6) $43.38; 
(7) $139.75; (8) $3,919.58; (9) $4,216.26; (10) 
$1,220.21; (11) $5,436.47. 

A. Wisconsin Railroad Association, 122 
West Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis.; 
unincorporated voluntary association of Wis- 
consin railroads; original filing April 8, 1948, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting railroads 
and transportation generally; in particular: 
H. R. 7789, S. 3295, compulsory union shop 
pe H. R. 9827, Excess Profits Tax Act of 
1950. 

D. (1) $478.85; (7) $478.85; (8) $2,132.51; 
(9) $2,611.36; (13) yes; (14) $798.03; 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 
Chicago, II.: $653.36, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., Chieago, II.; 
$500.86, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
$1,952.25, total. 

E. (2) $240; (6) $5.75; (7) $238.10; (8) 
$478.85; (9) $2,182.51; (11) $2,611.36. 

A. F. B. Wise, 1424 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary treasurer and Wash- 
ington office manager of an unincorporated, 
nonprofit organization of domestic producers 
of inedible animal fats having national 
headquarters at the same address. 

B. National Renderers Association, an un- 
incorporated, nonprofit organization of do- 
mestic producers, of inedible animal fats 
having national headquarters at 1424 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Probably as long as this individual 
remains in this capacity with the indicated 
employer. 

C. (2) Any legislation which would spe- 
cifically have an effect upon the production, 
consumption, import, export, or taxation of 
any animal or vegetable fat or oil as well as 
all general legislation affecting business, par- 
ticularly small business. 

C. (3) As secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the Washington national headquarters 
office of the National Renderers Association, 
part of the duties of the affiant consist in 
preparing and supervising the issue of pe- 
riodical informational bulletins to approxi- 
mately 275 members of the association. 
Such releases frequently contain reports on 
the status of legislation in the fields speci- 
fied in (2) (C). In addition, the affiant, by 
virtue of being the chief corresponding of- 
ficer of the group, occasionally is required to 
convey, to various congressional sources, the 
views of the National Renderers Association 
with t to the type of legislation de- 
scribed in (2) (C). However, it is estimated 
that not more than 20 percent of the time 
and duties of this affiant are concerned with 
such procedure or have any relation what- 
soeyer to congressional legislation. 
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C. (4) The affiant receives a fixed, monthly 
salary for his services as secretary-treasurer 
and Washington headquarters office manager 
of the association. In addition, the affiant 
receives monthly reimbursement for any 
cash advance made in connection with asso- 
ciation activities, such as postage for the in- 
formational bulletins sent out from Wash- 
ington, local taxi fares in connection with 
matters pertaining to the association, limited 
entertainment expenses, etc., and reimburse- 
ment for out-of-town travel when on asso- 
ciation business. As set forth in (3) (C) 
above, it is estimated that not more than 
20 percent of the sums so received by the 
affiant could be shown to have any relation 
whatsoever to legislative matters. The na- 
ture and approximate amount of such ex- 
penditures is expected to continue along the 
same lines as long as the affiant continues to 
be employed in this particular capacity or 
until such time as the objectives of the em- 
ployer are altered or there is a redefining of 
the duties of this particular job. For ex- 
penditure amounts involved, see the regis- 
tration statement of the National Renderers 
Association. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex.; attorney at law. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex.; Burlington-Rock Island Rail- 
road Co., Houston, Tex.; the Chicago, Rock 
Isl:nd & Pacific Railway Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., Galveston, Tex.; the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas Railway Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; International-Great Northern Railroad, 
Houston, Tex.; Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co., Amarillo, 
Tex.; Paris & Mt. Pleasant Railroad Co., Paris, 
Tex.; Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co., 
Quanah, Tex.; St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; St. 
Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co., Houston, Tex.; Texas South-Eastern 
Railroad Co., Diboll, Tex.; the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., Dallas, Tex.; the Texas Mexican 
Railway Co., Laredo, Tex.; the Union Ter- 
minal Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wichita Falls & 
Southern Railroad Co., Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
the Wichita Valley Railway Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

C. (1) Through year 1950. 

C. (2) Generally, legislation affecting Texas 
railroads. Specifically: St. Lawrence seaway, 
Senate Resolution 99, House Joint Resolution 
61; rivers, harbors, and flood control, H. R. 
5472; appropriations, H. R. 7786; transpor- 
tation investigation, Senate Resolution 50; 
operating-rules bill, H. R. 378 and S. 238; 
100 jurisdiction over motor carriers, H. R. 
5237; railway mail bill, S. 1596; postal-rate 
increases, H. R. 2945; union shop, H. R. 7789 
and S. 3295; Kilday motor-carrier bill, H. R. 
7786; separation of air-mail subsidies, H. R. 
2908; Inland Waterways Corporation, H. R. 
4°78 and S. 211; Panama Canal tolls investi- 
gation, House Resolution 44; excise-tax cut 
before Ways and Means Committee; revenue 
bil, H. R. 7550; basing point, S. 1008. 

D. (5) $3,849.59; (7) $3,849.59; (8) $13,- 
957.90; (9) $17,807.49; (13) yes. 

E. (6) $49.55; (7) $858.78; (8) $110.15; (9) 
$1,018.48; (10) $5,354.86; (11) $6,373.34; (15) 
$1,018.48. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 811 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; regular em- 
ployee, Signal Oil & Gas Co., currently act- 
ing as Washington representative. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; oil production. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) In addition to general activities un- 
related to legislation, observes, analyzes, and 
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reports on the several items of legislation 
introduced in Congress affecting oil and gas 
operations, Specifically interested at present 
in war-power legislation and proposed legis- 
lation affecting disposal of submerged lands. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (6) $90.24; (7) $1,381.26; (8) $293.34; 
(9) $1,764.84; (10) $3,104.14; (11) $4,868.98; 
(15) all. 

A. Guy H. Woodward, attorney at law, 605 
Commonwealth Building, Washington, D. C., 
and 302 Public Service Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

B. Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association. 
(See statement attached to reports for first 
and second quarters.) 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) All matters affecting the oil and gas 
Industry, such as tidelands (H. R. 8137), 
revenue revision of 1950 (H. R. 8920), natu- 
ral gas (H. R. 1758). Pricing practices (S. 
1008), oil-policy bill (H. R. 6047), and other 
bills directly or indirectly affecting oil and 
gas industries. (See statement attached to 
reports for first and second quarters.) 

D. (5) $6,250; (7) $6,250; (8) $18,750; (9) 
$25,000; (13) no. 

E. (5) $16; (6) $277.81; (8) $100; (9) 
$393.81; (10) $3,180.04; (11) $3,573.85; (15) 
$393.81. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 900 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; manager, Wash- 
ington office, Wine Institute. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; the trade association for 
the California wine and brandy industry. 

©. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) General: Legislation affecting Cali- 
fornia wine and brandy industry. Specific: 
(1) H. R. 6320, Eighty-first Congress, to 
clarify and extend the authority of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with respect 
to unavoidable losses of wine; (2) H. R. 8037, 
Eighty-first Congress, to amend section 2801 
(c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code; (3) 
H. R. 8527, Eighty-first Congress, to amend 
section 2883 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended by Public Law 448, Eighty- 
first Congress; (4) H. R. 9582, Eighty-first 
Congress, to facilitate wine production, to 
modify present requirements with respect 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

A. Frank W. Wozencraft, 605 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 802 Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. Bankholding company legislation: S. 
2318, H. R. 5744. 

D. (8) $8,000; (9) $8,000; (13) no. 

E. (6) $40.96; (7) $132.53; (9) $173.49; 
(10) $2,479.59; (11) $2,653.08; (12) $1.33; 
(14) $239.09; (15) $173.49. 

A. Mrs. C. D. (Leslie B.) Wright,? chair- 
man of legislation, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 4620 Thirtieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The chairman 
of legislation of the general federation is 
a volunteer worker. The organization sup- 
ports legislation which pertains to the wel- 
fare of the home and to the general welfare, 
after given authority through the adoption 
of resolution by the delegate body. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs is a 
national and international organization, 
with an affiliated membership of some 11,- 
000,000. One-half of the members are in 
the United States, the Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and in 14 affiliated national or- 
ganizations. The general federation does 
not represent or dictate the policies of these 
national organizations, The object of the 
general federation is to unite the women’s 
clubs and like organizations throughout the 
world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 
for the promotion of their common interest 
in education, philanthropy, public welfare, 
moral values, civics, and fine arts. The gen- 
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eral federation is nonpartisan and nonpolit- 
ical. The major interests of the clubs are 
along educational and welfare lines—to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities for 
children and adults; to promote better care 
for the mentally and physically ill; to con- 
serve natural resources; to further interest 
in music, literature, and art, and to foster 
better international relations. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs employs 
no professional lobbyist. What active inter- 
est the organization takes in legislation at 
any time is only incidental to the general 
policies. Authority for supporting or op- 
posing legislation is provided through the 
adoption of a resolution in national con- 
vention. During the first quarter of 1950 
the general federation submitted statements 
in support of ERA, forest conservation, the 
International Trade Organization appropria- 
tions, and Alaska statehood. No formal 
statements have been submitted during the 
second and third quarter. The department 
of legislation is one of the eight depart- 
ments of the general federation. This de- 
partment, together with divisions and com- 
mittees, the council of international clubs, 
and the junior clubs, receives supervision, 
counsel, and aid from the president. Much 
of the president’s time is necessarily spent 
visiting State organizations. In the inter- 
est of international good will the general 
federation sends representatives to visit 
groups in other countries. The general fed- 
eration president and the chairman of leg- 
islation are volunteer workers. For all the 
activities of the general federation the op- 
erating income received mainly from dues— 
Was approximately $162,000 for the fiscal 
year ending March 1950. The general fed- 
eration received no contributions to be used 
for lobbying. It is impossible to evaluate 
how much of the income is used for the com- 
Paratively small amount expended in sub- 
mitting statements to Congress, for tele- 
grams, postage, and miscellaneous. 

A. Mrs. C. D. (Leslie) Wright, chairman of 
legislation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 4620 Thirtieth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The chairman 
of legislation of the general federation is 
a voluntary worker. The organization sup- 
ports legislation which pertains to the wel- 
fare of the home and to the general welfare, 
after given authority through the adoption 
of resolution by the delegate body. The 
General Federation of Women's Clubs is a 
national and international organization, 
with an affiliated membership of some 11,- 
000,000. One-half of the members are in 
the United States, the Territories, and pos- 
sessions, and in 14 affiliated national organi- 
zations. The general federation does not 
represent or dictate the policies of these 
national organizations. The object of the 
general federation is to unite the women’s 
clubs and like organizations throughout 
the world for the purpose of mutual bene- 
fit, and for the promotion of their com- 
mon interest in education, philanthropy, 
public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine 
arts. The general federation is nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical. The major interests of 
the clubs are along educational and welfare 
lines—to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities for children and adults; to pro- 
mote better care for the mentally and physi- 
cally ill; to conserve natural resources; to 
further interest in music, literature, and art; 
and to foster better international relations. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
employs no professional lobbyist. What ac- 
tive interest the organization takes in legis- 
lation at any time is only incidental to the 
general policies, Authority for supporting or 
opposing legislation is provided through the 
adoption of a resolution in national conven- 
tion. During the first quarter of 1950 the 
general federation submitted statements in 
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support of ERA, forest conservation, the In- 
ternational Trade Organization appropria- 
tions and Alaska statehood. No forma! state- 
ments have been submitted during the sec- 
ond and third quarter. The department of 
legislation is one of the eight departments 
of the general federation. This department, 
together with divisions and committees, the 
council of international clubs and the junior 
clubs, receives supervision, counsel, and aid 
from the president. Much of the president's 
time is necessarily spent visiting State or- 
ganizations. In the interest of international 
good will the general federation sends repre- 
sentatives to visit groups in other countries. 
The general federation president and the 
chairman of legislation are volunteer work- 
ers. For all the activities of the general fed- 
eration the operating imcome—received 
mainly from dues—was approximately $162,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending March 1950. 
The general federation received no contribu- 
tions to be used for lobbying. It is impos- 
sible to evaluate how much of the income 
is used for the comparatively small amount 
expended in submitting 3 * om 

, for telegrams, postage, and miscella- 
mateo During the fourth quarter of 1950 the 
general federation submitted statements in 
support of Alaska statehood; repeal of retro- 
active taxes in Canal Zone; $50 payment to 
estate of each deceased Philippine veteran; 
and opposition to use of emulsifiers and 
other synthetic materials in foods. 

A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, Marion E. 
Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; practice of 
law. 

B. Business Committee on Emergency 
Corporate Taxation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. v.; a natio-al committee of busi- 
ness executives organized for the purpose of 
presenting its views to Congress with refer- 
ence to emergency corporate taxation and 
especially with reference to the proposed ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Adequate, constructive, and equi- 
table emergency corporate taxation instead 
of an excess-profits tax on a formula com- 
parable to that of World War II. Specifically 
H. R. 9827, Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. 

C. (3) (1) Brochure of editorial opinion on 
the excess-profits tax; and (2) testimony of 
Beardsley Ruml against the excess-profits 
tax. (For detailed information required by 
(a), (b), and (c) and (d), see report of 
Business Committee on Emergency Corpo- 
rate Taxation.) 

D. (9) $338.89; (13) no. 

E. (4) $411.78; (6) $835.82; (7) $1,409.79; 
(9) $2,157.39; (10) $338.89; (11) $2,496.28; 
(15) $2,496.28. 

A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, 300 Marion 
E. Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; practice 
of law. 

B. First Kentucky Co., Fifth and Court 
Place, Louisville, Ky.; investing in securities, 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
prior to end of 1950. Therefore no further 
reports will be filed. 

O. (2) To preserve the right of the First 
Kentucky Co. to continue in business in its 
present relationship to the First National 
Bank of Louisville and the Kentucky Trust 
Co. (a) Bank Holding Company Act of 
1950; (b) S. 2315 and S. 3547. 

D. (9) $1,500; (13) no. 

E. (11) $212.86; (15) $212.86. 

A. Joseph M. Wyatt, 501 Keyser Building, 
Baltimore, Md.; attorney at law. 

B. District Cab Co., Inc.; Waehington Bell 
Cab Co., Inc.; Washington Cab Association, 
Inc.; Premier Cab Association; Eagle Cab 
Co., Inc.; G. & M. Motors, Inc. (Century); 
Columbia Cab Co., Inc.; Yellow Cab Co. of 
Washington, D. C., Inc.; Skyview Cab Co., 
Inc.; and Diamond Cab Co. — 

C. (1) December 31. 1950. 

C. (2) House bill 4281, Senate bill 1909. 

C. (3) See report filed July 10, 1950. 
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D. (18) No. 

E. (10) $222.85; (11) $222.85. 

A. Robert H. Wyatt, executive secretary, 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 203 Ho- 
tel Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Indiana State Teachers Association (an 
organization affiliated with but not a part of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States), 203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Eighty-first 
Congress relating to public education. Pri- 
mary interest in S. 246, H. R. 5939, H. R. 7160. 

E. (10) 8791.14. 

A. Wilson W. Wyatt, Wyatt, Grafton & 
Grafton, Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; legal services. 

B. National Committee for Repeal of War- 
time Excise Taxes, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; a national commit- 
tee of business executives organized for the 
purpose of seeking the repeal of the wartime 
excises (except those on alcohol, tobacco, 
and gasoline). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 

C. (2) Same as heretofore reported. 

C. (3) None other than those heretofore 
reported. 

D. (8) $31,352.61; (9) $31,352.61; (13) no. 

E. (4) $142.38; (6) $43.20; (7) $360.53; 
(9) $546.11; (10) $3,293.63; (11) $3,844.74; 
(15) $546.11. i 

A. Mr. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H. Street NW., Washington, D.-C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 

C. (2) H. R. 9763, rent controls; H. R. 9728, 
civil defense, H. R. 8902, war damage con- 
trols; H. R. 8059, unemployment compen- 
sation; H. R. 9827. excess- proũts tax. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 


000. 

E. (6) $0.20; (7) $6.90; (9) $7.10; (10) 
$83.76; (11) $90.86. 

A. Robert R. Young, chairman Federation 
for Railway Progress, 4500 Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, 4500 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y.; a non- 
profit, unincorporated association to further 
the national railroad transportation policy 
as set forth in the Interstate Commerce Act; 
also, publisher of a monthly magazine called 
Railway Progress, 

A. Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States of America, national 
board, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Work on current spe- 
cific pieces of legislation continues through- 
out the triennium between national con- 
ventions. 

C. (2) (a) Amendment to the Displaced 
Persons Act; amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; grants-in-aid for local public 
health departments; civil-rights bills; Fed- 
eral aid to education; ratification of the Gen- 
ocide Convention of the United Nations; op- 
position to equal-rights amendment; point 
4; (b) H. R. 4567, H. R. 5856, H. R. 5865, H. R. 
4453, H. R. 4643, no actual bill on ratification 
of the convention regarding genocide, equal 
rights bill, S. 2917. 

C. (3) One publication has been issued 
entitled “Taking a Hand in International 
Relations” in 1950. It did not deal with leg- 
islation. Public Affairs pamphlets (printed) 
are issued four times a year, They are not 
issued to promote specific pieces of legisla- 
tion, but are designed primarily as citizen- 
ship education. Occasional news letters are 
issued. These are mimeographed and at 
times give information on specific bills. 


SC. (4) (a) Compensation is by the month; 

(b) rate is approximately $160 a month for 
the person registering and a secretary; (c) 
legislative work is only a minor part of the 


| work of the public affairs secretary; (d) ex- 
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penses amount to approximately $120 a 
month for stenographic help, travel, mimeo- 
graphing, stationery, postage, telephone, 
telegraph. 

A. O. David Zimring, an individual, law- 
yer, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. (also has business address at 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, II). 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, A. F. of L., 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich., an unincorporated labor or- 
ganization headed by Mr. A. L. Spradling, its 
international president, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will not con- 
tinue, but this is not a final report, inas- 
much as my receipts from the employer will 
not reach me until the first quarter, 1951, or 
later. My bills are rendered against the 
employer semiannually. 

C. (2) The primary legislative interest was 
in the social-security amendments, H. R. 6000, 
as found in Senate Report No. 1669, Calendar 
No. 1680. These amendments have been 
adopted and have been approved by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Public Law 734. 

C. (3) The association (employer) pub- 
lishes the Union Leader, a weekly journal for 
its members in the area; also the 
Motorman, Conductor and Motor Coach Op- 
erator, a monthly journal for its members in 
the United States and Canada. These pub- 
lications are not primarily concerned with 
legislative interests, but have contained in 
the past and will publish in the future news 
stories, reports, and recommendations in- 
volving pending or suggested legislation. 

C. (4) This is not a preliminary report nor 
a final report. The final report will be filed 
after the employer has paid for the legisla- 
tive services of myself and the members of 
my staff. 

D. (9) $3,907.14; (13) no, 

E. (11) $4,109.19; (15) $3,907.14. 
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Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou only art eternal 
and changeless: Like infants, with no 
language but a cry, we are but pilgrims 
of the night; beneath our uncertain feet 
is sinking sand, around vs constant 
change and in all things, including our 
mortal life, the seeds of decay sprout 
death. With hurrying pace, swift to its 
close ebbs out life's little day. But at the 
altar of prayer faith flings open an escape 
into eternity, into a life flooded with 
meaning and in which earthly tasks are 
sanctified and glorified. 

As we look unto Thee who art our life 
and our light, we know that the encir- 
cling gloom is not our home. Therefore, 
will we not fear though the earth do 
change and though the mountains be 
shaken into the midst of the seas; though 
the nations rage and the kingdoms do 
move: The God of hosts is with us, the 
God of Jacob is our refuge. In this faith, 
tune our hearts this day to the infinite, 
that all meanings may be 
linked into one perfect peace. Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 2, 1951, was dispensed with. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the time 
between now and 2 o’clock is equally 
divided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the pending amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morsel, one-half to be controlled by 
him and the other half by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to take up 10 minutes of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a perfecting amendment to 
my amendment D, and ask to have it 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment, as. modified, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 72, line 5, 
it is proposed to strike out the word 
“eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “eighteen years and six 
months”; 

On page 82, beginning with line 8, to 
strike out all down to and including 
line 14, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words “six 
months” the following: “and prior to the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that adequate trained personnel are avall- 
able to the National Guard to enable it to 
maintain its authorized strength.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, it 
requires unanimous consent to modify 
the amendment. Is there objection to 
the Senator from Oregon modifying his 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I did not hear 
the pronouncement by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
said that in view of the fact that a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the amendment at 2 o'clock has been 
entered in, it requires unanimous consent 
to modify an amendment pending at the 
time the agreement was made, and the 
Chair asked if there was objection to 
the modification offered by the Senator 
from Oregon, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not desire to take 
advantage of any technicalities. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the amendment 
is so modified, it does not mean that ad- 
ditional time will be afforded for debate, 
does it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. It is 
offered as a new amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving my right to object, may 
I inquire of the Senator from Oregon in 
what respects he modifies his amend- 
ment, and in what way he is changing 
his. attitude from the position he took 
on the floor last Friday? 

Mr. MORSE. I intend to make an 
explanation at this time, with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Texas 
is reserving his right to object subject 
to my explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Oregon be able to make 
his explanation within the 10 minutes 
he has allotted to himself? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to do 
so within the 10 minutes I have allotted 
to myself. 

Mr. President, I have perfected my 
amendment D so as to retain the provi- 
sion in the bill requiring that the oldest 
eligibles are to be called first. In other 
words, the local draft board will have to 
exhaust the 19-through-25 group first, 
and thereafter in the 18% -to-19 group 
the older men will be called first. 

If Senators will look at the printed 
version of amendment D, the change I 
am now making can be readily indicated. 
I am eliminating that portion of the 
amendment appearing on lines 4 through 
6 on the first page; in all other respects 
the amendment remains the same. 

I repeat, the perfecting change results 
in retaining the priority of call provisions 
in the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, so that the 19-through-25 group 
will be called first, and when it is neces- 
sary to call men below 19, those nearest 
age 19 will be called by local boards be- 
fore men 18 ½ years of age can be called. 

Mr. President, that is the modifica- 
tion of my amendment, which we dis- 
cussed at some length on the floor late 
Friday afternoon. I announced that I 
would take the suggested change in my 
amendment under consideration over the 
week end. It was suggested to me by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. We 
had a somewhat lengthy discussion of 
my views on the so-called priority system 
under the committee bill. I said I would 
consider the suggestion, because even 
with the adoption of the suggestion I 
would still be able to accomplish what 
is the primary purpose of my amend- 
ment, namely the imposition for the time 
being of a prohibition on the induction 
of boys prior to the time that they are 
18 years 6 months old, with the under- 
standing that at 18 years of age they 
would be free to present themselves for 
induction, as they could under the com- 
mittee bill and as they may under the 
existing law. 

Mr. President, it was my understand- 
ing that we would be free today to offer 
such amendments tomy amendment. I 
was not aware of the fact that under the 
unanimous consent agreement we would 
not be free to offer amendments to pend- 
ing legislation without unanimous con- 
sent. I could accomplish my purpose by 
way of an amendment to my amend- 
ment. Therefore I assumed that I 
would be free to perfect my amendment, 
in order to save time, if for no other 
reason. Certainly we would avoid a 
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great deal of confusion. I think there is 
some misunderstanding in the Senate, 
and I want to make it clear that as the 
bill is presently worded, my amendment 
would place a very clear limitation upon 
indicting men prior to their being 18 
years, 6 months old. It would mean 
that some action would be required in 
the future to apply the 18-year limit to 
universal military training, if and when 
universal military training is put into 
effect. Before any Senator votes on my 
amendment, I want him to know that 
that would be the situation. I believe 
it is exactly the way it should be. We 
should consider the question when we 
consider the application of universal 
military training. We should take the 
blueprint which the military present to 
us for applying universal military train- 
ing, and consider the plan then. 

So my argument is that the 18%-year 
limitation of my amendment strengthens 
the bill even from the standpoint of uni- 
versal military training, because it gives 
the Congress an opportunity to take a 
look at the plans for universal military 
training some 2 years hence which, in 
my opinion, will be the first possible date 
when there will be any chance to put 
a universal military training program 
into operation. 

That is my explanation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield on my own time 
for any questions which the Senator 
from Texas wishes to ask. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas merely wants the Sen- 
ate to understand the modified amend- 
ment presented by the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Is the Senator from Texas correct in 
his understanding that under the 
amendment, as modified, a boy could not 
be taken for universal military training 
until he reached the age of 18 years and 
6 months? X 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct, as of 
now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator from Texas correct in his under- 
standing that under the modified 
amendment no man could be taken for 
the draft until he reached the age of 18 
years and 6 months; and, considering 
the estimates which have been made as 
to the time required for processing, he 
would be available at approximately 18 
years and 9 months? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator from Texas correct in his under- 
standing that the Senator from Oregon 
has changed his position over the week- 
end, and consequently has changed his 
amendment, and is now adopting the 
committee priority system, so far as the 
age group from 18 years 9 months to 19 
is concerned? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct; 
and the Senator from Oregon, on his own 
time, will discuss that question in some 
detail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One final 
question. As the Senator from Oregon 
will remember, the best estimate the 
committee was given as to the total 
number available in the 18-19 age group 
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was 545,000. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s anrendment, he would make avail- 
able only one-fourth of that group, 
namely, the group from 18 years 9 
months, to 19. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a little disagree- 
ment with the Senator from Texas as to 
how many will be available, and I shall 
discuss that question at a later time, 
too. However, I will say that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon makes fewer available 
than the Senator from Texas makes 
available under the language of the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Whether 
the number be 545,000, 645,000, or 745,- 
000, is the Senator from Oregon willing 
to say that he makes available only the 
group from 18 years 9 months, to 19 
years? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct; pro- 
vided it requires 3 months to process 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Based upon 
that estimate? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. Iam satisfied that 
with greater efficiency in the processing 
procedures that time could be reduced. 
However, my amendment is 6 months 
ahead of the Senator from Texas in re- 
gard to every step of induction. That is, 
where he would take them at 18 years 
and 3 months, assuming that 3 months 
are required to process them, I would 
take them at 18 years and 9 months, 


although I believe that period could be 


reduced, Where he would take them at 
18—that is, where they would be avail- 
able for induction at 18—they would be 
available for induction under my amend- 
ment at 18 years and 6 months. In other 
words, I delay the induction by 6 months, 
step by step. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
should understand that we now have on 
the statute books a law taking boys at 
19. The amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon would lower the age limit but 3 
months only, and would allow the induc- 
tion of an additional 135,000. In the de- 
bate on Thursday, March 1, the Senator 
made it very clear that he was just 3 
months ahead of the committee; but the 
Senator from Oregon is very fleet-footed 
and, as I understand, he has moved that 
3 months up to 6 months. 

Mr. MORSE. I said that I was 3 
months ahead of the military, not the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Oregon stated that there was an 
additional 3 months provided in his 
amendment, as compared with the com- 
mittee bill. Before the Senate recessed 
for the week end, the Senator was 3 
months ahead; but, as I now under- 
stand, he has moved that 3 months 
ahead an additional 3 months, and is 
6 months ahead of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to ex- 
plain that in my own time, as soon as we 
dispose of the question whether I can 
perfect my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the modification of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
hears no objection; and the question is 
on the amendment as 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to what I have already said about 
my amendment, I should like to make 
one or two observations, and then I shall 
yield the floor for the time being. 

I am satisfied that under my amend- 
ment there will be a sufficient pool of 
men available to raise the force which 
the Military Establishment tells us they 
want to raise in the immediate future. 
We have been told by the military, in the 
hearings and since, that there is very 
little danger that a man will be taken 
before he reaches the age of 18 years and 
6 months. 

If that be true, then I say it is a very 
simple thing to write it into the law, 
and I propose to write it into the law. 
I think that calls, so to speak, the testi- 
mony of the military in regard to when 
they are going to take these men. As 
I stated the other day, I have a suspi- 
cion that they intend to take them ear- 
lier than 18 years and 6 months. My 
amendment would at least square the 
law with what they say the adminis- 
tration of the law would be under an 
18-year-induction provision. 

The second point I wish to make clear 
is that if we were to take the commit- 
tee bill, it would require at least 3 
months—so it is claimed by the propo- 
nents of the committee bill, as well as 
by the Selective Service officials—to 
process these men. So if they started to 
take them at 18, there would be a pe- 
riod of $3 days before they would actu- 
ally be sent to induction centers. Under 
my amendment, that date would be just 
6 months beyond that, or 18 years and 
9 months, unless the processing period 
were shortened, which I believe is pos- 
sible. If it is, then I have no objection, 
under my amendment, to taking them 
between 18 years and 6 months and 18 
years and 9 months. 

Next, we need to keep in mind the 
fact that the committee’s provision and 
my amendment are identical in regard 
to the fact that a man may enter the 
service at the age of 18, if he wishes to 
present himself for induction at that 
time, as can be done under existing law. 
The other day I read the applicable sec- 
tion of existing law into the RECORD, so 
I shall not repeat it. 

We now come to the much discussed 
question of priority. Again I want to 
be completely honest with the Senate as 
to my personal judgment with respect to 
priorities. The so-called priority system 
under the committee bill provides that 
the draft board must exhaust all of those 
in the 19-through-25-age bracket before 
dipping into the 16-year bracket, and 
then the draft board must go to the 
group 18 years and 11 months, then 18 
years 10 months, and next 18 years 9 
months before going below that point. 
I believe that such a system would be 
administratively very cumbersome, and 
I seriously question whether it would 
produce the results which the propo- 
nents of the committee bill have told 
us it would. 
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As I stated the other day, we must 
look at the application of the bill at the 
local draft board level. The committee 
provision would make it possible to 
broaden the discretion of the local draft 
board in determininge its own defer- 
ments, It has the right to do that, and 
I am satisfied that that is what is going 
to happen on the local draft board level 
with the priority system which the 
committee proposes. The draft boards 
will not take certain boys of the age of 
19, 1944, or 20, as they otherwise would 
do with the 19-year limit for induc- 
tion, because they will be cognizant of 
the fact that under the committee bill 
they have a pool of 18-year-olds to draw 
upon, and will be able to broaden their 
discretion respecting deferment. I do 
not think there can be given to the 18- 
year-old boys the guaranty the commit- 
tee thinks its bill will give them, that 
they will not be taken u til all the 19- 
to-25-year-old men have been taken. 

Mr. President, I had a second objec- 
tion to the priority system when it was 
considered by the committee. It seemed 
to me that it would make just that much 
more paper work and red-tape work for 
the members of the local draft boards, 
all of whom are offering their services 
gratis anyway. Many of them are law- 
yers, bankers, businessmen, who are 
operating their businesses or professions 
during the day. I have talked to a suf- 
ficient number of them to know that 
they feel that already they are encum- 
bered with as much red tape as the Gov- 
ernment should impose upon them. 

However, the parliamentary situation, 
as I explained the other day, is that there 
are a considerable number of my col- 
leagues who have sympathy for my 1842- 
year-old provision but who also would 
like very much to have the priority sys- 
tem of the committee bill retained. 
After the debate on Friday afternoon, 
after personal conferences with some of 
my colleagues, after further discussion 
with members of the professional ‘staff 
and legislative counsel, I satisfied my- 
self that, although there is some admin- 
istrative cumbersomeness to the priority 
system, nevertheless it is worth a trial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon has consumed 20 minutes, 
including the colloquy respecting his 
modification. 

Mr. MORSE. I will take 5 minutes 
more. v 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized for 5 minutes 
more. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question which I 
think he can answer in 30 seconds? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The modified amend- 
ment now leaves the first part of the 
Senator’s amendment as it is on page 72, 
line 5, where the Senator struck the 
word “eighteen” and inserted “eighteen 
and a half”? 

Mr.MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the remainder of 
the Senator’s amendment the same as 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. The remainder of the 
amendment is the same in its effect as 
the committee amendment. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. MORSE. So my last word on the 
priority proposal, Mr. President, is that 
because the priority system of the com- 
mittee bill finds favor with some of my 
colleagues who also join me in the feel- 
ing that an 18 years 6 months prohibition 
ought to be made in the bill, I have ac- 
cepted the priority provisions of the 
committee bill. That is the only change 
I have made. 

Mr. President, for the time being, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Before the 
Senator yields the floor, will he yield to 
me for one brief question. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In response 
to the inquiry of the minority leader, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
the Senator from Oregon said his amend- 
ment provided a draft age of 18 years 
and 6 months. Is the Senator from 
Texas correct in assuming that the boys 
cannot be inducted until they are 18 
years and 6 months old, and that there 
must be added to that, according to the 
estimate of the Selective Service, an ad- 
ditional 3 months, and therefore, they 
will not be available until approximately 
18 years and 9 months? 

Mr. MORSE. There will have to be 
added whatever time it takes to process 
the boys after they have received their 
induction notice at 18 years and 6 
months, but that is also true of the 
committee bill. Under the committee 
bill they would be taken at 18 years, but 
at the present time, so it is alleged, it 
requires at least 90 days to process them, 
so if they are taken at 18, that would 
mean 18 years and 3 months. I merely 
advance it by 6 months. I repeat that, 
of course, the general assumption is that 
the military will not be taking any of the 
boys anyway until they are 18 years 6 
months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So the issue 
is 18 years 3 months, as the committee 
bill provides for taking the boys, and 18 
years 9 months, as the Senator’s amend- 
ment would provide, 

Mr, MORSE. Plus the testimony of 
the military witnesses that there is not 
any great probability that the military 
are going to take any 18-year-olds until 
some time in 1952. 

Mr.McFARLAND, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor, and the 
Senator can speak in his own time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wanted to ask 
the Senator a question in regard to his 
modified amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to 
answer it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understood the 
distinguished Senator from Texas to say 
that the Senator from Oregon proposed 
to take the boys beginning at 18 years 
and 9 months. Is that the provision of 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. No, the provision of my 
amendment is 18 years and 6 months, 
plus whatever processing time is required, 
which I think can be shortened. The 
effect of my amendment would be to keep 
6 months ahead of whatever the appli- 
cation of the committee bill is, so far as 
induction is concerned. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? Icame 
into the Senate Chamber late and did 
not hear the entire statement of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I referred to the Sen- 
ator from Utah as one of those with 
whom I talked after the debate on Fri- 
day, and that as a result there is re- 
tained in the amendment the priority 
system of the committee bill above the 
age of 18 years 6 months, so the mili- 
tary will have to exhaust the 19-to- 
25-year group before they can dip into 
the 18-year-6-month group. Then, as 
is provided by the committee, under my 
amendment the military, if they have 
used up the number of 19-year-olds, can 
take boys in the bracket from 19 to 18 
years 9 months, and consider them as 
being in the same category, as is the 
case under the committee bill, and next 
they can take boys in the bracket from 
18 years 9 months to 18 years 6 months, 
as they would do under the committee 
bill, but there they must stop. There 
is a prohibition upon them below that 
age. 

Mr, WATKINS. That is the lower 
limit? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the lower limit. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other respects the 
Senator’s provision would be the same as 
the committee bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, it would be the 
same as the committee bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, MORSE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, Iam 
in favor of enacting universal military 
training legislation now as a part of the 
bill, That being the case, I am in favor 
of leaving the age limit at 18 years, be- 
cause for universal military training that 
is the best age. 

The first question is, Why should we 
provide now for universal military train- 
ing as a part of the bill? My answer is 
that it is exceedingly important that we 
develop our intention to have the utmost 
possible of military strength at this time 
in view of the situation in which we find 
ourselves with reference to a potential 
enemy. 

I do not believe we will win peace by 
military means only. I feel, however, 
that the means by which peace may be 
won, which will be largely in the inter- 
national political field, and in the win- 
ning of the hearis and minds of men, can 
be successfully pursued only if we deal 
from strength, and that strength should 
be of the highest degree possible. In 
dealing from strength, we must have a 
universal military training bill, and 
mean it. There must be no compro- 
mises about it. Eighteen years is the 
best age at which to apply universal 
military training. That is the contri- 
bution of the youth of the land to the 
solution of the world situation which 
confronts us. 

Our responsibility lies, Mr. President, 
in moving on from this position of 
strength militarily into the fields of in- 
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ternational political action and the win- 
ning of the hearts and minds of men, by 
which alone, in my judgment, peace can 
be obtained. But we must first have this 
background of strength to deal from. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] 5 minutes, or as much thereof as 
he may wish to take. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, during my 
long tenure in the House of Representa- 
tives, I was a member all the while of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
When I came to the Senate, I became a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. When that committee 
was merged into the Armed Services 
Committee, I served on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee until I went on the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations for the Armed Services. 

During my years in Congress, I have 
always served on a committee that has 
had before it questions which are pre- 
sented in the bill now pending. I have 
heard many witnesses and much evi- 
dence on the questions presented by this 
bill. An examination of the hearings 
held by the subcommittee presided over 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] convinces me that 
the subcommittee did a most careful, 
thorough, and painstaking job. I think 
the subcommittee wrote the best possible 
bill to meet the situation which con- 
fronts us, namely, as the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has expressed it, the challenge to 
provide men for the moment and re- 
serves for the future. 

After the subcommittee reported its 
bill, the full Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices considered the bill carefully. Isub- 
mit that there is not an abler committee 
of the Senate. Its membership represents 
almost every shade of Senatorial opinion 
and its members are a splendid cross- 
section of this body. The full commit- 
tee, by a vote of 12 to 1, reported the bill 
to the Senate. I think the committee is 
entitled to the support of the Senate. I 
do not believe it could have reported a 
better bill to meet the severe and un- 
predictable situation that our country 
faces, 

So far as the pending amendment is 
concerned, 18-year-olds are called under 
the bill only if their services be absolute- 
ly necessary. Other sources of man- 
power must be exhausted first. As the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] has just said, if we 
must take the 18-year-olds—there is 
strong reason for having them taken 
when they reach the age of 18. The 
testimony shows that it is at the age of 
18 that the average boy reaches the point 
in his life when he finishes high school 
and then goes on to college or into a 
career or to his life’s work. That is the 
age at which he can best afford to take 
time to serve in the Armed Forces. It is 
the age when the least harm will be done 
to his educational life, his family life, 
his career, his work, or his community 
life, 
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Mr. President, if we are forced to use 
the 18-year-olds in combat, then we owe 
them the solemn duty of doing all we 
possibly can to train them, prepare them, 
and make them ready to defend them- 
selves in combat. I have often said that 
war is a terrible tragedy; but there is a 
tragedy greater than war, and that is 
the tragedy of being forced into war and 
then being forced to send our young men 
into battle when they are not trained 
and prepared and made ready to take 
the best possible care of themselves. 
General Eisenhower, in testifying before 
the subcommittee, said that, in his opin- 
ion, lack of training was responsible for 
more graves of American boys than per- 
haps any other thing. 

These young men have a right to the 
training and preparation that will give 
and insure them the best possible chance 
to protect and save their lives. 

Mr. President, in supporting this bill, 
we stand with all the great veterans’ or- 
ganizations of the country, the men who 
speak from experience—the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Amvets, and the American Veterans 
Committee. We stand for our country, 
its freedom, and its institutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt) 5 minutes, or so 
much thereof as he may desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the modi- 
fied amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Oregon comes approxi- 
mately quite close, I must admit, to the 
committee’s recommendation. I assume 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
has modified his amendment in that way 
in order that it shall be so close to the 
committee’s amendment that the Senate 
will adopt his amendment. However, 
Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
make that mistake. 

I should like to say to the Senate that 
the Armed Services Committee is com- 
posed of 13 men. I am wondering 
whether the Senate wishes to take the 
consolidated judgment of 12 mep on the 
committee, who have given greatly of 
their time to this subject. In this con- 
nection, I point out that, in addition to 
the members of the subcommittee, two 
additional members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, not members of the sub- 
committee, attended a great many of the 
subcommittee’s sessions. So I am won- 
dering whether the Senate will perhaps 
feel that it is better and proper to take 
the judgment of those 12 members, most 
of whom attended the subcommittee’s 
meetings very frequently, rather than 
to take the advice and suggestion of an 
individual member of the committee. 

I consider it to be quite significant, Mr. 
President, that many nationally known 
persons testified on these particular 
points. Because of their outstanding 
reputation in the United States and be- 
cause of their activities, they were invit- 
ed to come before the subcommittee and 
give it the benefit of their advice. In 
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notice that at the subcommittee hear- 
ings approximately 59 witnesses said to 
the committee that they favor the draft- 
ing of the 18-year-olds. Those 59 wit- 
nesses were made up of outstanding na- 
tionally known and internationally 
known military men, of men nationally 
or internationally known in the fields of 
education, science, and industry. Fifty- 
nine of them testified before the subcom- 
mittee that 18-year-olds should be 
drafted. Every representative of all the 
various service organizations testified 
2 to the drafting of the 18-year- 
olds, 

Mr. President, who testified against 
adoption of the provision calling for the 
drafting of 18-year-olds? ‘There were 
some 17 persons who did so. They repre- 
sented—and I certainly do not say this in 
any disrespect whatsoever—church or- 
ganizations, temperance organizations, 
various committees with various names, 
committees for peace, for the prevention 
of war, the International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and a few persons 
who probably are not known even in 
their own communities. 

So we have 59 well-known, nationally 
or internationally known persons testi- 
fying in favor of the drafting of 18- 
year-olds, whereas only 17 persons testi- 
fied against it; and of the 17 who testi- 
fied against it, most of them did not 
specifically say they were opposed to the 
drafting of 18-year-olds, but they were 
simply opposed to any kind of draft; they 
were opposed to the use of the draft in 
order to enable us to meet the emergency 
we are facing. 

Mr. President, I note in the Senate an 
attitude of “business as usual.” I note 
on the part of some Members the same 
attitude that we have had to contend 
with ever since the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean affair. It seems that there are some 
of us who still feel that a halfway meas- 
ure will suffice, and who seem to ask, 
“Why worry about the Korean war or 
the war conditions which are appear- 
ing?” It is astonishing to find some 
taking that position. 

Mr. President, I say to you that time 
has passed, and I think, as do so 
many others who have testified before 
the committee and who have spoken 
on this matter, that the Congress 
can no longer ignore the fact that we 
are in a critical situation, and that 
we must go all out and must adequately 
prepare if we are to assure the survival 
of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes, or so much thereof as he may 
desire, to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
opposing the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], not 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but as 2 Member of the Senate 
who has attended all the hearings on the 
pending bill, and has become thoroughly 
convinced that the bill in its present 
form, particularly as it relates to 18- 
year-old groups, is in the best shape and 
provides the best formula which, under 
the present conditions and circum- 
stances, we can work out. 

I believe we all must start with the 
fundamental basic proposition that, 
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much as we dislike it, we must build up 
a strong military force and put the Na- 
tion in a strong military position at 
home and throughout the world, so far as 
that is concerned. There is little if any 
disagreement among us as to that neces- 
sity. 

In my judgment we should and must 
recognize now that the strength we are 
building is not merely for the purpose 
of meeting an emergency, not merely for 
the purpose of meeting conditions as of 
today; but we should realize that our 
program must be geared to meet condi- 
tions as they will most likely develop at 
least for several years. So while we have 
this study before us, I think we must 
meet the issue squarely and not pass a 
law which is merely adequate to build 
up our military forces for next year or 
for only 2 years. We should include the 
basic fundamental machinery now which 
will keep the process moving, not only 
to meet the present emergency, but to 
meet any emergency which may arise in 
years to come. 

That is one of the principal reasons 
why I was driven to the conclusion that, 
after all the questions involved are fully 
considered and after all the points are 
heard, it is best to put this machinery in 
motion now, and to let the bill include 
the 18-year-olds, provided we always 
carry with it the formula which was de- 
veloped by the preparedness subcommit- 
tee. My position is that I do not favor 
the taking of the 18-year-old unless it is 
reasonably necessary. To express the 
thought a little differently, let us take the 
18-year-old only when his time comes. 

This bill goes into the area above the 
18-year-old, at 19 and above, and says 
that all the classes must be exhausted 
first before dipping down to the 18-year- 
old. Then, when that group is reached, 
the military authorities can take only 
those who are of the age of 18 years, 
18 years and 11 months, 18 years and 10 
months, and so on down the line. I am 
convinced, if we should stop at 18 years 
and 6 months, as proposed by the 
amendment, or at the age of 18 years 
and 9 months, that within the span of a 
few months, or certainly within 1 year 
or within 18 months, we will have this 
same subject matter again before us, 
and will have to go through the legisla- 
tive processes again, causing uncertainty 
in our own minds and in the minds of 
the people. 

I think the best thing we can do is to 
adopt the plan and formula as reported 
by the committee, pass the bill, and let 
the processes start moving. Certainly 
it will come nearer to giving under- 
standing, and it will come nearer giving 
proper treatment to the 18-year-old 


When I started into the hearings I 
was leaning against the idea of taking 
18-year-olds; but proof of the necessity 
came out during the course of the de- 
velopment of the formula carried in the 
bill. So I am entirely satisfied that it is 
best for the 18-year-old, in view of what 
he has facing him anyway, that the 
Senate accept the fundamental concept 
of the bill and adopt the provision 
putting him into the picture, but with the 
provision that he may only be taken in 
accordance with the siair stepladder pro- 
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cedure set forth in the bill, which will 
insure that he will not be taken until 
his time actually comes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, It 
seems to me that the Senator from Ore- 
gon, if he cares to take any of his time 
in behalf of the amendment, should do 


80. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, I did not 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely suggested 
that it was not entirely fair to have us 
consume all our time, if the Senator 
intends to yield any time. 

Mr. MORSE. I think I have yielded 
more time now than has the Senator, 
thus far. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may I 
have a report of the timekeeper on that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon has 37 minutes remaining; 
the Senator from Georgia, 41. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
at this time 10 minutes to the Senator 
frora Ohio [Mr. TAFT]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the amendment as now modified 
by the Senator from Oregon, It seems 
to me we can agree on certain things. 
It is less desirable to draft 18-year-old 
boys than to draft 19-year-old boys. The 
committee recognizes that, and I think 
they have done a very good job on one 
method of approaching that problem, 
but they admit the fact that we ought 
not to draft 18-year-old boys, if we do 
not have to. So that is the question: Do 
we have to? 

We have the same question at the be- 
ginning of World War II. At that time 
we reviewed the evidence, as we did this 
time. I said then what I say now, Mr, 
President: 

Mr. President, I feel that, on the average, 
boys of 18 are not nearly so mature as are 
boys of 19. Probably it is the period of life 
in which there is the greatest change. Boys 
of 18 are, in effect, freshmen in college. 
After his freshman year a boy is usually very 
different and more mature than when he 
graduated from high school. One year 
makes a tremendous difference, and unless 
we can see a great necessity for it, I do not 
believe those boys ought to be drafted or, at 
least, they ought not to be sent into actual 
combat service. 


I may say that this argument about 
taking them when they leave high 
school, I think, is utterly fallacious. I 
think a boy in the first year of college 
matures more than he does at any other 
period in his life, and I believe very 
strongly that there is a marked differ- 
ence after one more year at that age. 

I also said: 

I had a call on Monday from a man in 
Cincinnati who came to see me because he 
said he had enlisted in the First World War 
at the age of 17, and that he was 18 when his 
unit went abroad. He served during the 
World War in the unit in France. He said 
to me that there were two other boys in that 
unit who were 18 years of age and “Do not 
let anyone tell you that we were good soldiers 
or that we were the best soldiers in the unit.” 
He said, We knew we were not, and the oth- 
er men knew we were not, and, so far as our 
service is concerned, we were, in effect, mas- 
cots and water boys for the company.” He 
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said, “My own experience is not suited to en- 
courage the idea that boys of 18 should join 
a unit which is to engage in active combat 
service.” 


I believe there are many 18-year-old 
boys who are better fighters, and other- 
wise equally as good as anyone else, but 
there is a greater proportion of 18-year- 
old boys who are not mature, and who 
are likely to be injured by service in the 
Army. So the question comes back to 
this: Is it necessary to draft these boys? 
I think the committee bill, postponing 
until after the others have been taken, is 
better than nothing, but I doubt very 
much whether it really protects them, 
because as they are divided among dif- 
ferent States and different sections, 
some places may be found where they 
will have to be taken long before they 
would have to be taken on a national 
basis. 

Furthermore, we have the testimony 
here of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Mrs. Rosenberg, that under the 
bill as written, and with a limit on the 
Armed Forces of 3,460,000 men, she does 
not believe any boy under 18 years and 6 
months of age will be drafted before the 
Ist of July 1952. So it is unnecessary to 
draft boys under 18 years and 6 months, 
for a period of 18 months. 

Mr. President, if it is not necessary, 
then it seems to me we ought not to do 
it. Let us take a look at it a year from 
now. There is an infinite number of 
completely uncertain matters in the 
whole situation, particularly in the in- 
ternational situation. There are all 
sorts of reasons why we may find at that 
time that we have more, than enough 
boys without 1$-year-olds. Experience 
may prove that we want to draft men 
with children. Experience after 12 
months may prove that we want to 
change the order which the Senate com- 
mittee bill now provides. Why should 
we decide now, when it is unnecessary, 
and when it is agreed that, unless it is 
necessary, we ought not to draft 18-year- 
old boys? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for a moment. My 
time is limited. 

Mr. MALONE. I should merely like 
to ask, Is the Senator familiar with the 
fact that the American Legion bill, the 
veterans' bill which was introduced, pro- 
vided only for training of from 6 to 8 
months for 18-year-olds, and that the 
Rosenberg-Marshall bill was substituted 
for the measure introduced by the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada and others and 
no hearings were ever held on the train- 
ing feature of it? 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that. I have 
another positive reason, Mr. President, 
as to why I do not believe we should in- 
clude the 18-year-old boys referred to 
unless it is necessary, and it is founded 
on what was very clearly stated by Sec- 
retary Marshall in his testimony before 
the House committee. This appeared in 
the Washington Post regarding General 
Marshall’s statement: 

Marshall said the 1814 draft age would not 
provide a large enough manpower pool to 
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meet any sudden emergency which requires 
expansion of the Armed Forces from 3,500,000 
to 4,000,000 or above. 


In other words, what Secretary Mar- 
shall says is, We do not need them for 
the present Army, but we want a pool 
from which we may secure an army of 
4,000,000 men.” Between December 1950 
and January 1951 this Army, without 
any authority from Congress whatever, 
grew from 2,700,000 to 3,500,000. The 
Same process may be repeated next year 
and we will have a 4,000,000-man army 
sophie Congress passing on the ques- 

on. 

My own feeling is very strong, and I 
think a consideration of the figures will 
bear me out. I do not care to debate 
that at present, but I believe an Army 
of 3,500,000 men goes to the very limit 
of the economic possibility of the United 
States in time of peace, if it does not go 
beyond it. I have said that 3,000,000 is 
the limit, but, in my opinion, 3,500,000 
certainly will stretch beyond the point 
of safety, if we are to maintain a sound 
economic system in time of peace: Yet 
Secretary Marshall in effect says we must 
have a larger pool so that we can in- 
crease the 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 if the 
generals desire to do so. I believe the 
excess would be a constant temptation 
to increase the Armed Forces. 

Of course, the number cannot be 
finally increased before Congress ap- 
propriates money, perhaps, but if the 
commitment is made, we do not expect 
the Committee on Appropriations to cut 
down what is contemplated in the pend- 
ing bill and made possible by the bill, 
Congress having removed the limitation 
on numbers. It seems to me the check 
through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in 1952 would also be a very limited 
and remote check on the action of the 
committee. 

Incidentally, the other statement of 
Secretary Marshall seems to me unfair 
also, and, if I may say so, a “blackjack” 
statement, as quoted in the Washing- 
ton Post: “Moreover, it would be unfair 
to the many reservists who had to be 
called when Korea broke.” 

His assistant has just testified that 
under present conditions it is not going 
to be necessary to draft these boys. 
She was contemplating fair treatment 
of the reservists, and said it was still not 
necessary to draft boys before the age 
of 18%. Secretary Marshall comes 
along with an obvious effort to stir up 
the reservists, and says we should take 
the 18-year-old boys so that we can 
release the reservists. The fact is it 
is not necessary to take 18-year-old boys 
even if we release the reservists. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No one 
wants to stir up the reservists. They are 
already stirred up. There are already 
more than 800,000 who served in World 
War II who have been recalled because 
there was no one else the Government 
could call upon. Unless we add to the 
manpower pool, it will be necessary to 
keep those 800,000 plus additional thou- 
sands who have already rendered serv- 
ice in one war, some in two wars. Under 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon, they will have to render further 
service. 

Mr. TAFT. That is absolutely con- 
trary to the argument of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. She promised the 
18-year-olds they would not be drafted. 
General Marshall is promising to let the 
reservists out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am not a 
member of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered the proposed legislation, but I 
am a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. I doubt if any legisla- 
tive proposal has received greater atten- 
tion and more thoughtful consideration 
than the bill now pending. Of course, 
it should receive such careful considera- 
tion, because it is very vital and impor- 
tant that such legislation be enacted so 
as to give to us adequate military de- 
fense at the least possible hardship to 
the people of America. 

It was a very difficult task the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services had, because 
it was necessary to pass a comprehensive 
bill to integrate the National Guard, the 
Reserves, and the new draftees, and also 
provide universal military training for 
the future. In other words, what the 
committee had to do was to draft a long- 
range program adequate to meet the 
crisis and threat which now confront 
this country. 

I am not one who believes that war 
with Russia is inevitable. To the con- 
trary, I think it is only inevitable if 
America is weak, weak either militarily 
or fiscally. I believe that if we remain 
strong at home, and have a strong mili- 
tary defense, not only is war with Rus- 
sia not inevitable, but I do not believe 
that war with Russia will occur. 

It was with that thought in mind that 
the subcommittee, and then the gen- 
eral Committee on Armed Services, 
worked with all possible diligence and 
thought and consideration to bring out 
a bill of a long-range character which 
would protect our country. 

I have great admiration for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon who 
is one of the most useful members of the 
Armed Services Committee, but I can 
see very little difference between his 
amendment and the measure proposed 
by the committee. He proposes to draft 
boys down to the age of 18 ½ years, while 
the committee proposes to draft boys 
down to the age of 18. But in the com- 
mittee bill it is provided that those above 
19 should first be drafted into the serv- 
ice, and then that those between 1834 
and 19 be drafted, then those between 
18% and 1894 be next taken, then those 
between 18½ and 18%, before we get 
down to the 18-year olds. I cannot see 
much difference between the proposal 
made by the Senator from Oregon and 
the bill as submitted by the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 


Mr. BYRD. Just one further word. 
Let us remember, too, that the bill as it 
was presented by the committee provided 
that not a single soldier could be sent 
into combat until after he had received 
4 months’ training. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 4 min- 
utes, or so much thereof as he may desire. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am in favor of the bill as reported by 
the committee. I listened to the Senator 
from Ohio, and I wish he were now in the 
Chamber. As I understand, the question 
before the Senate is whether we desire 
to force men to serve in the Army who 
have fought in war, men Eo in some 
instances have suffered wounds, men 
who have families, men wher have places 
in the community, or whether we 
want to build up the strength of our 
peacetime army from younger men. 

I should also like to answer an argu- 
ment the Senator from Ohio made along 
another line. The pending bill is not one 
that is drafted to build up a wartime 
army. It is a bill drafted to build up our 
strength so that there will not be 
another war. If we are strong enough 
now we hope and pray no nation will 
dare to fight us. 

As I see the question, we took off the 
ceilings from the armed services by a 
bill passed last August. If we meant 
what we said when we did that, we gave 
it into the power of the armed services 
to build up to the strength they felt was 
necessary. The last figure was 3,462,000 
men. There is no indication that if we 
put the pending bill into effect that 
figure is going to be increased next year 
or the year after. I say that because, as 
the committee got the information from 
the armed-service authorities, from Gen- 
eral Marshall, General Collins, and oth- 
ers in authority, what we want is to 
build up a force so that if M-day does 
come we can have enough strength in 
our Air Forces and enough force in our 
Navy to maintain the strategic areas line 
so that they can strike and we may go 
on from there. War is a nasty business. 
It is a disastrous business. We all hate 
it. We do not want our boys to serve. 
We all hope and pray, however, that if 
they do serve, they will be trained and 
will be able to fight, if they have to 
fight, as well as they possibly can. 

The Senator from Ohio spoke about 
reserves. The figures show that today we 
have 800,000 men in the Reserves. That 
figure in the next year will be cut down 
to 351,000. At the present time, we have 
approximately 418,000 men serving un- 
der reenlistment whose terms will expire 
inayear. There are a sufficient number 
of men in the 19-to-25-year-age group, 
plus reenlistments, plus those who are 
now in the Reserves, to build up the 
Armed Forces for a year. After that 
time, we shall not have them. We must 
get them from somewhere else. There- 
fore, we must either go into the veteran 
pool, or we must go into the younger- 
persons pool. I believe it is only fair 
that we go into the younger-persons 


pool. 

As the Senator from Wyoming and 
others have stated, educators, public- 
spirited citizens, and the boys them- 
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selves testified before the committee that 
there would be less dislocation to the 
lives of the boys and less dislocation to 
their communities if the boys were taken 
at 18, rather than at an older age. It 
seems to me it is much better to plan 
ahead now rather than to wait. 

The Senator from Ohio stated that if 
we are not going to use 18-year-old 
boys for a year, why not wait and pass 
another bill later on? Mr. President, 
to me that seems preposterous. I say 
that because we must make plans. If 
we wait another year, we would again 
have to consider the whole problem, In 
the meantime, the armed services could 
not make any plans, and we would have 
to leave the veterans in the service and 
seek to get reenlistments and more vol- 
unteers. 

Mr. President, it takes 901,000 men a 
year to maintain a force of 3,500,000. 
One age group alone will supply only 
545,000. 

Mr. McMAHON. 
the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Huxr in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Massachusetts has expired. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Georgia will yield me an additional 
minute I shall be glad to yield to the 

Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio based his argument 
on the fact that we are ət peace. At 
least three times he said that 3,500,000 
men were all we could afford in peace- 
time. Does not the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts agree with me that if we were 
at peace we would not be talking about 
the pending bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. Of course we would not be talk- 
ing about the pending bill. We are pro- 
posing to take this action in order to 
assure our security and to maintain 
peace. I agree that we cannot over a 
long period in peacetime maintain a 
force much greater than 3,500,000 men 
without ruining our economy. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and I heard fig- 
ures mentioned which would lead us to 
that conclusion. From economic rea- 
sons, from manpower reasons, and from 
the general desire of the country as a 
whole, we need not have any fear that 
the Armed Forces would run about 
3,500,000 men because of the demands of 
the armed services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Chair how much time I 
have remaining and how much time the 
Senator from Georgia has remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Oregon has 27 min- 
utes. At the same time the Chair would 
inform the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussEtt] that he has 32 minutes re- 
maining. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if it is 
satisfactory to the Senator from Geor- 
„ 10 minutes at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it 

agreeable to the Senator from Georgia? 
Ef RUSSELL. It is perfectly agree- 
a 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to reply to some 
arguments made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALLŁ}, be- 
cause I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is clearly wrong in his statis- 
tical analysis of the problem which con- 
fronts Congress with regard to the pend- 
ing bill. In my opinion, the Senator 
from Ohio was completely right when 
he said in effect that on the basis of the 
showing made to date by the military 
itself no need has been demonstrated 
for taking 18-year-old boys at the pres- 
ent time. The Senator from Ohio is 
clearly right when he points out that it 
has been the position of the military in 
weeks gone by that they were not going 
to get into the 18-year-old group for 
approximately a year and a half. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Ohio is right 
when he says Congress had better take 
a second look at the situation in a year 
and a half from now, or 2 years from 
now. Congress will not be out of busi- 
ness. It will be in session. 

Mr. President, on the basis of the con- 
stant shifting which the military has 
been doing throughout the presentation 
of its statistics at our hearings I wish to 
say, as I said the other day, that I still 
hold to my present opinion, namely, that 
the military has loaded its statistical re- 
ports in its presentation of its case in a 
way which slants it in favor of the 
military. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to finish my state- 
ment. At the conclusion of my state- 
ment, if I have any time remaining, I 
shall be very happy to yield. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts had better take his pencil and find 
out what the military did with several 
hundred thousand men. As I said the 
other.day, in the preparation of its art 
work, which it offered to the committee 
during the presentation of its case, the 
military lost over 250,000 men on one 
chart. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has any answer to the position I 
took with reference to the statistics sub- 
mitted by the military, let him present 
it in his own time. I repeat my charge 
that the military has constantly shifted 
its position in the presentation of its 
statistics before the committee. 

Mr. President, it has been said that in 
order to have adequate manpower for 
the Armed Forces and an adequate safety 
margin for the selective service we must 
take into the pool the 18-year-olds dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 
Let us examine the manpower picture to 
determine if thatisso. First, let us look 
at the figures on manpower available 
during the period from the end of last 
October, to which most of the data pre- 
sented to the committee related, to June 
80 of this year. From the committee re- 
port we learn that 816,000 men were 
available under present standards from 
the selective-service group LA at the 
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end of October. We also learn that an 
estimated 457,000 available men will be- 
come 19 years of age from the ist of 
November through the end of June. 
During the 8 months’ period more than 
700,000 men should have reached their 
nineteenth birthday. 

The committee adds these figures to 
give us a total available manpower by 
enlistment and induction from the end 
of October to the end of June of 1,273,- 
000 men. From this human resource the 
committee reports an estimate of enlist- 
ment and induction totaling 862,000. 
This leaves a safety margin of 411,000 
in the pool of available manpower on 
June 30. 

Let us look at the actual or possible 
additions to this pool, which the com- 
mittee has not included in its figures. 
The bill under consideration cancels the 
deferment of nonveteran husbands, an 
action which the committee estimates 
would add 290,000 to the available pool, 
but that figure is not included in the 
charts of the military. Such husbands 
should become available before June 30, 
unless Congress is unusually slow in 
passing the pending bill, or defers its 
effective date until July 1. Added to 
the admitted pool of 411,000, it gives the 
Armed Forces and selective service a 
total pool of 701,000, well above the 
maximum safety margin, which I believe 
to be an inflated one, of 600,000 men. 

As I said in my speeches on Thursday 
and Friday, we should take a long look 
at the safety-margin figures which the 
military has presented because I think 
the safety-margin figures are also filled 
with overstatements. 

In addition to this change resulting 
from the present law, I believe we may 
safely assume that tighter standards of 
deferment might result in an additional 
250,000 men. 

I have come to this conclusion from 
the following facts: Spokesmen for the 
Armed Forces have admitted that by 
lowering their standards, but not by 
such an amount as would seriously harm 
the services, they would be able to add 
100,000 men from the 18-year-old pool. 

Today, Mr. President, I repeat that 
we have a great opportunity, in passing 
juagment on this bill, to adopt some 
cheeks which will force the military to 
stop the unconscionable waste of man- 
power which characterizes its present 
operations. We must see to it that it 
puts into practice a change in its defer- 
meni standards, so that the 100,000 men 
who their own witnesses testified could 
be saved, will be saved. I think also that 
that 100,000 should thereafter be in- 
cluded in the calculations of the mili- 
tary in respect to the statistics which 
they present to the Congress 

Mr. President, I say that they should 
be able, therefore, to add 50,000 from 
the pool of men becoming 19 years of 
age during the 8-month period from 
November 1 to June 30. A 50-percent 
figure has been used to calculate the 
816,000 available men from the 1,632,000 
pool of the I-A’s. I believe it should be 
possible to raise this percentage to ap- 
proximately 60 percent, adding 160,000 
to the number of men available on or 
before June 30 next. 
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Unfortunately—and I am as guilty as 
any other member of the committee— 
no member of the committee challenged 
the 50-percent figure for I-A's, and the 
figures do not give us an indication of 
the real cushion in this estimate, but I 
am satisfied, as I have studied the whole 
statistical presentation of the military 
in this case, that there is a cushion 
there. I think I am engaging in an un- 
derstatement when I make my sugges- 
tion of a percentage of about 60 percent, 
adding 160,000 available men. 

Next, I point out that if we can add 
100,600 men by lowering the standards 
for the 1,052,000 18-year-olds, I believe 
we should be able to get at least 5-per- 
cent salvage, that is, 40,000 men and 
possibly quite a number more, from the 
800,000 in the selective-service pool. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
e 

Mr. MORSE. I will take an additional 
5 minutes. 

Summarizing these data, we find that 
this has added 290,000 men, and indi- 
cates that it is possible—and I should 
say that under pressure it would be prob- 
able—that it would mean a further ad- 
dition of 250,000 men. This would raise 
the safety margin of men remaining in 
the pool on June 30 from 411,000 to 951,- 
000. Using the data for the fiscal year 
1952 already presented by the military, 
and assuming only that the lower induc- 
tion standards would be applied to those 
becoming 19 years of age from July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952, we find that it 
would be possible to go through the fiscal 
year 1952, with inductions and enlist- 
ments reported by the military, and have 
a surplus of more than 1,240,000 on June 
30, 1952. 

Further, I point out that when the 
military came before the committee in 
the first instance, testifying through the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. 
Rosenberg, it testified in terms of a mil- 
itary establishment of 3,200,000. That 
was the figure on which all of its charts 
in the first instance were prepared. 

It was some days after they increased 
that amount, in round numbers, by 250,- 
000—that is, up to 3,462,000—before 
they got around to changing their 
charts before the committee to repre- 
sent this increase in the Military Estab- 
lishment. So the original basis on which 
the military prepared its statistics is ap- 
parently very flexible. I am inclined to 
think that we ought to hold them to the 
position they took on January 10, 1951, 
that is, to the 3,200,000 for which they 
testified, and ask them to eliminate the 
thousands of able-bodied men now in 
paper-pushing jobs in the Military Es- 
tablishment. They should be relieved 
for combat training. The number of 
women and the number of civilians in 
the Military Establishmen* should be 
increased to do these noncombat jobs. 
I believe we have a right to make that 
insistence before we give them any such 
ome ping power as they ask for in this 

I wish to say also, Mr. President, that 
in my judgment, we have a great obli- 
gation constantly to review the military. 
I think it is a great mistake to give them 
this blanket bill now, and let them, as 
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the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] im- 
plied in his remarks, form the impres- 
sion that they can go on, as General 
Marshall certainly indicated before the 
House committee the other day, and 
increase the number to some 4,000,000 
or more, at their discretion. I think 
we ought to say, “When you dip down 
into the 18-year-olds and start taking 
them for combat, we want to review the 
program at that time.” 

As I stated the other day, and now 
repeat, I am for a universal military 
training bill. I was so much for a uni- 
versal military training bill that last 
summer, contrary to some members of 
the committee who are ardent advocates 
of this bill, I voted against postponing 
action on a universal military training 
program. If in 1948 we had taken the 
position then insisted upon by the junior 
Senator from Oregon, putting into prac- 
tice then a universal military training 
bill, the defenses of the country would 
be in much better position than they 
are at present. 

I expect to hear the same argument 
again, because it is constantly being pre- 
sented. I refer to the argument that 
we ought to vote for this bill because of 
Korea. In view of the testimony that 
the military has given us as to how long 
it is going to take to get men ready for 
combat under this bill, I say that this 
bill, in its present form, has very little 
to do with Korea. However, any time 
the administration wants to talk to me 
about policy in Korea in terms of a Mili- 
tary Establishment, I say that all of us 
in the Senate ought to be willing to face 
frankly what our Korean policy is. 

I ask, What is our Korean policy? If 
we really want to do the job in Korea 
that needs to be done, if we are going to 
stay there, this bill is but a drop in the 
bucket. Why fool the public about the 
Korean situation? So far as the amend- 
ment which I have offered is concerned, 
the Korean situation has very little to 
do with whether or not we take boys at 
18 years and 6 months or at an earlier 
age. The thing about which we must 
make up our minds in Korea is whether 
we are going to face the fact that Com- 
munist China and Communist Russia 
are really carrying on a war against 
us in Korea. We should protect our 
American boys in Korea by authorizing 


the bombing of the bases which furnish * 


the supplies which are killing them. 

I am ready and willing at any time to 
face the Korean situation; but I think 
it is stretching the point to try to read 
into this bill any great relief for Korea, 
when the military itself testifies that it 
is not going to be taking 18-year-old 
boys until sometime in 1952, as pointed 
out by the Senator from Ohio. 

No, Mr. President, I believe that now 
we should say to the military, “Get ready 
to take 18!4-year-old boys; and when 
you have saved the manpower which your 
own statistics show you are capable of 
saving, come before Congress a year or a 
year and a half hence, and we will hear 
‘you again. In carrying out our constitu- 
tional checks, we will hear you again on 
the straight 18-year-old issue.” 

} The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
seen of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question which 
will require only 1 minute, which he can 
take out of his additional time? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. On January 22, 1951, 
on page 653 of the hearings, testimony 
was adduced relative to the manpower 
pool. 

On page 681 of the hearings, there is a 
statement by Anna M. Rosenberg. 

On page 687 she placed in the record 
exhibit A, the long-range security pro- 
gram for the Nation. 

On page 691 a chart was introduced 
calling for 3,500,000 men. 

On page 696 we find in the testimony 
of the assistant to General Marshall the 
following: 

Mrs. RoseNnserc. The coming year if the 
law becomes effective June 1951 to June 
1952, the maximum men we would take in 
would be about 400,000. We at no time feel 
that in that phasing-in we would take in a 
man less than 18 years and 6 months, plus 
the minimum training which we guarantee 
that we would have to give and would give 
by law, would bring it up to 18 years and 10 
or 11 or 12 months. 

I would like to give a statement by Gen- 
eral Marshall, a very brief one, of why we are 
sure we can carry this out. 

In the year 1952-53 we would not phase-in 
more than probably 400,000 to 450,000 18- 
year-olds, and as we carry over a backlog from 
the year before, we again would not have any- 
one under the age of 18 years and 6 months, 


Does the Senator from Oregon under- 
stand that is the testimony of Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant to General Mar- 
shall, who in this long-range program 
for 3,500,000 men, specifically stated 
that under her formula the military 
would not draft an 18'4-year-old, and 
that under the training period allowed, 
active service would not begin until prob- 
ably 18 years and 11 months or 18 years 
and 12 months? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the fact that it was the testimony, 
and in giving that testimony I think, 
although she would not have wanted to, 
she was my witness in support of my 
amendment, although she was quite un- 
conscious of it at the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think any change has occurred since 
that happened on January 22, that 
would justify changing the formula Mrs. 
Rosenberg suggested for this bill? 

Mr. MORSE. It is my personal opin- 
ion that when the military come to ad- 
minister the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee, if it is adopted in that form, they 
will not be taking the boys until they are 
18 years and 6 months. Therefore I 
ask, What is the objection to writing it 
into the bill? 

_Inow yield the floor for the time being. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I now yield 4 minutes 
to the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First, relative to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon on several occasions that these 
figures are Pentagon figures, I wish to 
say that the fact of the matter is that 
the figures on manpower came from the 
Department of Labor, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of the Census, 
and from the Selective Service System. 
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So, they represent a composite view of 
the best information available from the 
several departments of the Government 
which would have factual information. 
I fully appreciate that there can be, of 
course, an honest difference of opinion 
respecting figures, but I believe that the 
committee, the Defense Establishment, 
and the Government itself have tried to 
present to the best of their ability figures 
upon which the committee and the Con- 
gress might rely. So they were not fig- 
ures merely pulled out of the hat by 
somebody in the Pentagon entirely re- 
gardless of what the facts might be. 

Mr. President, I note from page 1725 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for March 
1 that the Senator from Oregon states 
that under the terms of his amendment 
a young man could present himself for 
induction at the age of 18. 

He therefore concludes that actually 
his amendment involves only 3 months 
difference, instead of 6 months—ac- 
cording to his remarks as found on page 
1730. 

With all due respect to the Senator's 
logic, I would point out that this is a 
very material oversimplification of the 
facts, 

I agree with the Senator when he 
states that the young man who wishes to 
volunteer for induction may do so. 

Obviously that same young man could 
have enlisted in the Armed Forces even 
at the age of 17—a year earlier—with his 
parents’ consent. 

But the great bulk of persons who en- 
ter the services through induction do not 
volunteer for induction. They enter the 
services as part of a call, and as part of 
a regular quota. 

Now, Mr. President, under the com- 
mittee’s bill the requirement to register 
is imposed upon a young man at age 
18—the same age as has been prescribed 
all along by the 1948 act. 

However, the committee bill also im- 
poses an obligation for service at this 
age. Hence, the classification and other 
preinduction processes may begin at 18, 
instead of 19, as is the case today. 

The registrant has a prescribed pe- 
riod of days in which to present him- 
self for registration. 

Following that, his local board must 
convene on his case and direct that the 
classification questionnaire be mailed to 
the individual, 

Here again the individual has a pre- 
scribed number of days in which to fill 
out the questionnaire and return it to 
his local board. 

The local board must then meet, con- 
sider his case, and decide upon his clas- 
sification, 

Again the individual has a prescribed 
number of days in which to appeal his 
classification. If he does appeal it, his 
induction cannot be accomplished until 
final decision is made by the appeal 
board. 

The average time consumed by these 
steps is 90 days. 

Now, Mr. President, these are all time- 
consuming measures. We all admit 
that. But they add up to the demo- 
cratic way of accomplishing this process. 

The Selective Service System is not a 
military organization. It has no con- 
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nection with the Department of Defense, 
It is not under the control or the direc- 
tion of the Department of Defense. Its 
sole function is to meet calls which are 
approved by the President for induction 
of men into the Armed Forces. 

Selective Service personnel are mainly 
volunteer workers, selected because of 
their high standing and reputation for 
integrity among their neighbors. 

Now, Mr. President, under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment none of the classifica- 
tion procedure could start until age 18 
years and 6 months. As a consequence 
the earliest possible date of induction, 
excepting for the relatively few who vol- 
unteer for induction, would be 18 years 
and 9 months. 

We have ample evidence—simply look 
at the record—that in the very imme- 
diate future we must induct men sub- 
stantially below the age of 18 years and 9 
months if we are to meet our manpower 
requirements. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon virtually hamstrings the Selec- 
tive Service System in its ability to meet 
quotas. 

It will result in an arbitrary treatment 
of registrants, and a revised deferment 
policy, the rigidity and inflexibility of 
which this country has never seen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
4 minutes’ time allotted to the Senator 
from California have expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield me a 
couple of additional minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 
the Senator that the chairman of the 
committee just left the Chamber, but 
he has allotted the remaining time. I 
myself, however, will yield to the Sena- 
tor from California an additional min- 
ute. That will be taken out of my time, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. President, I suggest that we must 
be realistic in this matter. We must tell 
the people the truth. We cannot delude 
them by any implication that there is 
money in our manpower bank which is 
not there. 

The Senator oversimplifies the situ- 
ation when he says that his amendment 
simply involves a mere matter of 3 
months. 

He is confusing his amendment with 
the House version of the bill. 

His amendment definitely involves a 
period of 6 full months. 

His adroit suggestion that the armed 
services should be good fellows and adopt 
his amendment is impossible for them to 
accept if they are to do their duty to 
their country. 

His implication that the armed serv- 
ices have said they could live with this 
amendment is unfortunate. It confuses 
two completely different proposals—the 
House version and the Morse amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUvER] 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
shall not uce all the time allotted to me. 
I merely wish to say respecting the issue 
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involved that I have never been a mem- 
ber of a committee before whom a matter 
has been more fully considered pro and 
con than the subject now before the 
Senate was considered by the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, and 
particularly by the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. Cer- 
tainly the parents of the young men and 
the young men themselves who may be 
called for service can know that every 
idea has been explored, that the whole 
matter has been most fully considered, 
and that the authorities, both pro and 
con, on the matter of age for induction 
and conditions of induction have been 
given an opportunity of fully expressing 
their views. 

Mr. President, I think the matter nar- 
rows itself down to a rather small field 
of controversy. From looking over the 
report and reading the excellent hear- 
ings conducted by the committee, it 
seems to me the preponderance of the 
evidence and certainly to my mind the 
more practical approach is in favor of 
the bill as it is now presented. 

I have been particularly interested in 
what the educators have had to say, as 
it appears on page 23 of the report, re- 
specting whether 18 years and 3 months 
is a better age at which to induct the 
boys than 18 years and 9 months. The 
men upon whom I believe the Nation 
can place the best reliance favor the 
provision now set forth in the bill fixing 
the period between high school and col- 
lege, or going into some avocation, as 
the best interim time at which young 
men can get away for their military 
service. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
viewpoint of the majority of the com- 
mittee, the preponderant majority and 
also, it seems to me, the greater number 
of educators who have given the matter 
study, will prevail when the question is 
voted upon. Correspondence I have re- 
ceived from both educators and the 
young men themselves express the view- 
point favoring adoption of the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 4 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHAPMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, during 
the hearings on this bill your committee 
sought information from every available 
source, There were some voices of dis- 
sension, but the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of opinion was in favor of plac- 
ing the 18-year-old boys in their coun- 
try’s uniform for military training and 
service. 

If we do not induct and train the 18- 
year-old boys, it will be necessary either 
practically to destroy the National Guard 
by inducting its members as individuals, 
or to tear veterans of World War II 
away from the industrial and agricul- 
tural life of America, many of them in 
critical work; drag them away from the 
homes they have established and have 
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assumed obligations to support, and re- 
draft them—those who served in World 
War II—into the military service, to 
which they already have given much of 
the best time of their youth, and many 
of them at the age of 18. 

Mr. President, training and service by 
18-year-old boys will cause less inter- 
ruption of the normal processes of 
American life, will interfere in a smaller 
degree with education, with the con- 
tinuity of industrial and agricultural 
production, and will disrupt less the 
promising home life of young America, 
than would induction at any other age. 

It was not with lack of extraordinary 
experience and vast knowledge that our 
great leaders in World War II, upon 
whose judgment, wisdom, and leader- 
ship we depend now to build a great de- 
fensive force, told us, with complete 
agreement, “that experience in both 
world wars has shown that men of 18 
are among the bravest and best 
fighters.” 

Mr. President, I should feel sadly re- 
miss in the performance of my duty as a 
Senator if I fail to say a few words in 
behalf of a very fine, capable, and de- 
pendable young man, who in some 
quarters seems to be woefully misunder- 
stood. I refer to the subject of this 
argument which has been raging for 
weeks—the young man himself, the 
controversial 18-year-old. For several 
months a number of well-intentioned but 
misguided people have reflected unfairly 
on his reputation, by portraying him, 
not as the alert, brave, vigorous, depend- 
able young American patriot that he is, 
but as a juvenile and irresponsible 
weakling, a problem child not to be 
trusted beyond his home town or his 
immediate neighborhood. 

All of us have received scores of let- 
ters about this young man. I have re- 
ceived a few from teachers, a few from 
fond mothers, whose sentiments I re- 
spect sincerely, and a very, very few 
from fathers. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? . 

Mr. CHAPMAN. I am sorry that I 
cannot yield because of the limitation 
of time. 

Mr. President, some people may think 
this robust, vigorous, young man is a 
baby, but he knows he is not a baby. 
Some witnesses have protested against 
calling him to the colors, but he has not 
protested. I have not received one let- 
ter of protest from young America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia permit me to ask 
a question of him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; in the time of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to cooperate 
completely with the Senator from Geor- 
gia. I have 7 minutes remaining. I 
would yield a few minutes now to the 
Senator from Montana; and then I won- 
der whether we could have a gentlemen’s 
understanding that the Senator from 
Georgia would have the last 5 minutes, 
and that I would have the last 5 minutes 
preceding his 5-minute period. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That will be agree- 
able. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Montana 
LMr. EcTon]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, at the 
outset let me say that I have the pro- 
foundest respect for every member of 
the Armed Services Committee, and I 
realize what a difficult task they have 
had in preparing this bill and making it 
ready for action on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Since I am not a member of the 
committee, I am somewhat reluctant to 
question the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

However, Mr. President, at the same 
time I wish to pay my respects and com- 
pliments to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is a member 
of the committee, for bringing before 
the Senate many figures and many argu- 
ments of which I think we, as Senators, 
and also the people of the United States 
should be aware, 7 

Mr. President, throughout this debate 
there have been certain irreconcilable 
arguments, so far as I am concerned. 
At the beginning, I understood that it 
would be necessary to lower the draft 
age to 18 years in order to give the 
armed services a “shot in the arm,” so 
to speak, to build up our potential armed 
strength. However, the Senator from 
Oregon has brought out the fact that 
the military authorities of the United 
States do not have any idea of induct- 
ing the 18-year-olds and getting them 
in uniform and actual combat service 
before 1952. If that is the case, I wish 
to know why objection is entertained 
against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana whatever additional time 
he may need. j 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, on this 
question I think there has been gross 
misunderstanding among the people of 
the United States. There has been a 
great deal of juggling of figures. When 
we deal with this question, we should 
not juggle the lives of young America. 

Of course the 18-year-old boys would 
not write to us; but I wish to say that I 
have heard from thousands of mothers 
and fathers and I have heard from hun- 
dreds of brothers who served in the last 
war and who do not want their “kid 
brothers” to be inducted at 18 years of 
age. 

I intend to support the amendment 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon. As I view the matter, Mr. 
President, there is no possibility of re- 
lieving the Reserves in the Korean situa- 
tion at the present time, even if we lower 
the draft age. We could not possibly 
get the newly inducted boys to Korea 
soon enough to relieve the Reserves. 

It is proposed that we draft these 
young boys to serve in various countries 
throughout the world; yet only one of 
those countries requires its 18-year-old 
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boys to be drafted into its military 
service. 

So it seems to me that we shall have 
gone far enough if we adopt the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Oregon, 
lowering the draft age to 1844 years of 
age. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Washing- 
ton to wait 1 minute until we can get 
the time straightened out. The Chair 
understands from the Parliamentarian 
that 3 minutes remain to the Senator 
from Cregon and 19 minutes remain to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The Senator from Georgia has yielded 
3 minutes to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, who is recognized at this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington has not been 
moved by the amended amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from 
Oregon. I began to lose my interest in 
the Senator’s original amendment when 
its author began to spin like a top last 
Friday afternoon, in answer to questions. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senate 
of the United States will vote down this 
amendment, not primarily because it is a 
bad amendment, as I believe it to be, but 
because the Senate understands the 
committee’s position and believes that 
position to be sound, reasonable, fair, 
and in the national interest. 

For over 2 months I have listened to, 
and carefully studied, every available ar- 
gument given as to why 18-year-olds 
should not be inducted into the Armed 
Forces for training and service. I can 
sincerely say today that I have yet to 
hear a single substantial reason why 18- 
year-olds are essentially different from 
1842-year-olds, 

Some have said that a man at 18 is 
immature, hardly more than a baby out 
of his mother’s arms. They have said 
that he needs the sheltering protection 
of his home, his family, and his commu- 
nity. I have been unimpressed by these 
arguments. I cannot see that a man 
age 18 is a baby one day and a mature 
man 6 months later. I cannot believe 
that there is any reason for thinking 
that a family that has not constructive- 
ly influenced a man’s character in 18 
years can do so in an additional 6 
months. 

At age 18, few men have married, and 
even fewer are fathers. Age 18 is the 
time when a man can contribute his 
military service at the lowest cost to 
family and community life. 

There are other considerations that 
we must face in deciding the minimum 
age at which a man becomes eligible for 
induction. The first of these is one that 
is all too often overlooked in these dis- 
cussions, namely, the question of our 
military security and how we can meet 
our basic military needs. 

In making our plans for the future we 
cannot afford to place so rigid a limita- 
tion on the availability of men for our 
Armed Forces that our national security 
can be imperiled. 

Returning once more to the question 
of whether or not we should make 18- 
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year-olds eligible for induction I cannot 
avoid raising the question as to what ts 
the alternative. If we do not make 18- 
year-olds available, and I remind you 
that they will be taken when they are 19 
anyway, whom should we take? Should 
we take older men with children; men 
with family responsibilities, men who are 
performing essential jobs in our facto- 
ries and on our farms? Would this not 
be more disruptive in every sense than 
taking 18-year-olds? 

Is it fair to ask the veterans of World 
War II to serve again? To ask men wno 
have already given many years of their 
lives to the national service to take up 
arms again? I think the answer to these 
questions is clear. 

Then, too, we must consider the 
members of our Reserve Forces who 
have already been called in for their 
second tour of duty and those that will 
be called in during coming months. 
These men, in joining the Reserves, vol- 
untarily assumed the obligation of de- 
fending their country in times of crises. 
However, from the standpoint of justice 
we cannot expect these men to serve 
for long periods of time. Many of them 
have left their families and interrupted 
their careers at great personal sacrifice, 
and have caused hardship to their fami- 
lies and loved ones. We must set as an 
objective the early return of these men 
to their civilian lives and pursuits. 
The sooner we can develop a reservoir 
of trained men as replacements for 
them, the sooner we can accomplish 
their return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
chairman permit me to finish this sen- 
tence and several brief concluding 
paragraphs? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the build- 
ing of such a Reserve is one of the 
prime features of the bill which is now 
before the Senate. 

From the viewpoint of the young man 
himself who may be called to serve sud- 
denly at some future time, it seems only 
fair to give him the benefit of proper 
training before his possible involvement 
in combat. We should be doing these 
men no favor by delaying their induc- 
tion and their training until the crisis 
was at hand and they would be needed 
hurriedly and, like all too many times in 
the past, be sent into battle ill prepared 
and insufficiently trained. Too many 
of our young men rest in soldiers’ graves 
as witness to the danger of such a short- 
sighted policy. 

What we are really talking about is the 
6-month period between age 18 and age 
1844. What reason can there be for de- 
laying induction for these 6 months? A 
man cannot get a worth-while job in 
that period and make any progress to- 
ward his lifetime career. Nor can he 
make any substantial progress toward 
acquiring his higher education. It 
would be for most young men a deadly 
waiting period of inactivity and frustra- 
tion. Anything that he might start dur- 
ing that period would be shortly 
interrupted. ; 
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In short, I cam see no reason why we 
should distinguish between the 18-year- 
old and the 18%-year-old. On the con- 
trary, I can see every reason why we 
should not distinguish between them— 
from the viewpoint of the man’s own 
future, from che viewpoint cf our com- 
munity lives, from the viewpoint of as- 
suring justice to our Reserves and to our 
veterans, and, finally, from the viewpoint 
of safeguarding our national security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCPARLAND] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. McFAREAND. Mr. President, 
there is little that can be added to this 
discussion. As I have previously stated, 
this is probably the most important bill 
which will come before this session of 
Congress. r 

Why is it important? It is important 
because this Nation and the world are 
confronted with a crisis. The pending 
legislation has been drafted to meet that 
crisis. It has a dual purpose. It is de- 
signed to bring about peace in a troubled 
world by making our Armed Forces so 
strong that certain nations which recog- 
nize and respect might, and might alone; 
will think long before taking actions 
which would involve us in world war 
III. Its second purpose is to prepare 
this republic to meet any military con- 
tingency which may arise in the future. 

I say we cannot meet either of those 
objectives by half-way measures. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio has said 
that we should adopt this amendment in 
o. der to limit the number of American 
Armed Forces. There is, of course, a far 
more proper and specife way to do that. 
If the distinguished Senator wants to 
limit the number of men and women in 
our Armed Forces, he should introduce a 
bill which will have that. for its purpose. 
That is the proper way the logical way, 
and the direct way to do it. 

We should not snipe at basic defense 
legislation by indirect methods: We 
should not tear down by indirection the 
very measures which will keep us ade- 
quately prepared; and all of us agree 
that under existing world conditions the 
United States of America quickly must 
become adequately prepared and must 
remain so. How else are we going to do 
that than by facing up to our respons- 
bilities on the legislation now before the 
Senate? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALEL. Should we not 
only do that, but also give them time to 
make plans, in order that they may be 
prepared, should we not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I appreciate the 
Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. President, how are we going to be 
adequately prepared? That is the prob- 
lem which confronts us today. It has 
been pointed out in the debate again and 
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again that we must take men who have 
wives and children, or we must take vet- 
erans, or we must take men below the 
age of 19. Iagree with the distinguished 
Senator from Washington that it makes 
little difference to a young man whether 
he is called today or 3 months from to- 
day, since the bill proposes a system of 
priorities. The committee’s 

worked out provision for priorities, under 
which all men between the ages of 19 
and 26 shall be taken first, and then the 
men under the age of 19, makes mean- 
ingless this quibbling over a period of 
3 months? 

Mr. President, none of us likes the idea 
of drafting our young men. It is no 
pleasant task to order any man, regard- 
less of age, to military duty. I do not 
like it. None of us derives any satisfac- 
tion or happiness from it. I wish de- 
voutly that we lived in times when our 
country did not face such needs; when 
we could disarm and forget militarism 
and war. But that is not the kind of 
world we are in; we must face the bit- 
ter realities, the hard facts before us. 
If we do otherwise, we shall be false to 
our trust and unworthy of our responsi- 
bilities to the citizens of this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield me an- 
other half minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the Senator 
an additional half minute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is my conten- 
tion that we cannot afford to play with 
the defense of the Nation. We dare not 
again face the contingency which we 
met in the last war. In considering this 
question I think it is useful to point out 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio voted against the draft in 1949; and 
he voted against an extension of the 
draft, immediately prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Where would our coun- 
try have been on building up a defense 
force had we followed the advice of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio then? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I can tell the Senator 
where we would have been. We would 
have been exactly where we are today, 
beeause there was not in the Armed 
Forees on the day of the Pearl Harbor 
attack one man more than could have 
been obtained through voluntary enlist- 
ment. Under the figures which then 
existed, there was no evidence of the 
necessity for the draft at that time, and 
we would have done equally well without 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
6 minutes to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which wrote the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to speak in opposition to the 
amendment now before the Senate: 

I am opposed to the philosophy of this 
amendment; I am opposed to the pur- 
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pose of this amendment; I am opposed to 
the results this anrendment would pro- 
duce; and I am most especially opposed 
to the inequities this amendment would 
write into law. 

Let me emphasize that my opposition. 
is directed wholly and solely at. the 
amendment. Nothing I shall say is in- 
tended to reflect upon the sponsor of this 
amendment, for whom I hold the very 
highest esteem and respect—and whose 
courage and ability and tenacity I fre- 
quently envy. 

As I understand this amendment— 
which would fix the age of service. eligi- 
bility at 184% years—really 18 years and 
9 months—for our young men—its 
fundamental purpose is.to reduce, rather 
than increase, the manpower available 
to the Armed Forces. 

I cannot, at this hour in the world’s 
history, lend my support to any legisla- 
tive proposal which would deliberately 
reduce the number of men available for 
service in this Nation’s fighting forces. 

The whole purpose of this bill—S. 1— 
is to make certain that we, as a nation, 
have sufficient men available, when and 
if necessary, to meet the minimum de- 
fense requirements.of our security. This 
is not a bill to force all men between the 


ages 18 and 25 into service and thus 


create and maintain a permanent large 
military force. That is not the purpose 
at all. 

This is simply a bill to make available 
an adequate pool of manpower—a pool 
that can be tapped. as needed. 

p What does this amendment propose to 
o? 

It proposes to make a muddy little 
puddle out of our manpower pool. 

This amendment. proposes that we 
write into the laws of this Nation an of- 
ficial and formal expression of our dis- 
trust of our military leaders—our own 
military leaders. 

If all-out war—or some more appar- 
ent threat to our security materialized— 
the 18-year-olds might be called up a 
few weeks before 18% years. But, even 
then, it is most unlikely, if not impos- 
sible, that any boy would go into service 
before he is 18 years and 3 months old. 

That is what our military leaders have 
told us would take place. It is not 
merely a. promise from them; it is not 
merely frosting on the cake. Anyone 
can look at the records of selective-serv- 
ice experience and reach the same con- 
clusion, come up with the same facts. 

Anyone could do that. But this 
amendment disregards the facts—scoffs 
at them, mocks them. This amendment 
says, loudly and brazenly, “General Mar- 
shall, General Bradley, General Collins, 
Admiral Sherman, General Vanden- 
berg—gentlemen, the Senate of the 
United States; consider your recommen- 
dations no good; we don’t trust you.” 

That is what this amendment says. 
If you believe that—and I, for one, do 
not—then I say you are wasting your 
time debating such a minor matter as 
the Morse anrendment, as amended two 
or three times since it was first sub- 
mitted. 

If Senators believe we cannot trust 
General Marshall and General Bradley 
and all the other military leaders, then 
I tell them that they ought to be crying 
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in alarm about the impending doom of 
the Republic. 

The philosophy of this amendment 
goes deeper. It is an attempt to tie the 
military’s hands—kuaowingly and delib- 
erately. I was shocked when I heard ex- 
pressed upon this floor the justification 
that Congress ought to limit the mili- 
tary to some fixed number of men lower 
than the military’s own estimate of need. 
It was said that if we would deny the 
military the manpower they asked for, 
they might learn to get by on less. 

How shocking. What are we trying 
to do here? Are we trying to make this 
Nation strong, cr are we attempting to 
punish the military of our Nation? 

Last July the military had fewer men 
than they needed in Korea. Divisions 
were stretched across the Korean hills 
with barely enough men to space two 
or three or four men per mile. These 
men—those boys—learned a lot, per- 
haps; more than many of us here will 
ever know. But tens of thousands of 
those boys carried their education to the 
grave. 

I did not hear these Chambers echo- 
ing last July and August—or even last 
December—with cries of “Don’t send re- 
inforcements to Korea; let our boys learn 
to fight against heavy odds.” I heard 
no such cries, but that is just what we 
are hearing now. 

Mr. President, there have been mo- 
ments in history when we could indulge 
the beneficial course of reshaping, re- 
molding, reforming, and reeducating our 
Armed Forces. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve that this present moment is an 
opportune time to indulge such prac- 
tices. 

I want to face the people of my State 
and my Nation and say that I believe 
we have taken a wise course of action 
looking toward building up our strength 
against communism. 

I am not at all interested—though 
some here may be—in returning home 
and saying, “We did a great thing in 
the Senate; we told the military they 
would have to get by with one-third less 
men than they need.” 

I do not conceive it to be my duty 
to engage in a war with the Pentagon 
over the fundamentals of our strength. 
I do conceive it to be my duty to make 
sure that the Pentagon has what is 
needed to engage in any war that may 
come with our sworn enemies. 

That is why I oppose the philosophy 
of this amendment—a philosophy I con- 
sider to be destructive, not constructive. 
That is why I oppose the results of this 
amendment—results which add nothing 
to our national strength, but which do 
subtract from our strength. 

There is another question about this 
amendment which I want to discuss, 
What would we be doing by giving 6 
months to these 18-year-old youths? 
What would we be doing for the boy? 
We would not be giving him time to com- 
plete more college work. We would not 
be giving him time to become a skilled 
technician of any sort in any vital work, 
Of those things we can be sure. 

Give him this 6 months, and we are 
only adding six more pointless months 
of waiting to his life. We are actually 
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giving him nothing; we are taking from 
his life six useful months. 

If he is 18, he is not going to find jobs 
easier to secure because we vote him 6 
months of exemption from the draft. 
Indeed, by adding 6 months to the 18- 
year-old induction age, we would do a 
disservice to the youth—we would force 
upon him six frustrating, wasted months 
of waiting. 

Let me add that we would not be do- 
ing anything for the parents, either. 
Let us not be misled about that. We 
would not be keeping the 18-year-old 
home by voting for this amendment, if 
that is the purpose. We would rather 
be voting for a hypocrisy which would 
haunt us if we tried to tell parents of 
18-year-olds that we could keep their 
boys home. I sincerely believe our po- 
sition would be more respected and 
more tenable if we took the boys at 
the clear and unmistakble age of 18, 
rather than to ‘ack on the illusion of 6 
months. 

But my principal objection to this 
amendment is that I am unwilling to 
make a promise to these 18-year-old 
boys that I cannot make to the veterans 
of World War II. This amendment 
promises the 18-year-old boy 6 months 
of freedom from service. This amend- 
ment says, “We don’t want you to be 
disturbed at age 18; we want you to have 
time to cavort and play and have a 
good time and perhaps grow to matu- 
rity, so we are giving you 6 months.” 

While we are giving those boys those 
6 months, keep in mind that because of 
that delay, because of our desire that 
these 18-year-olds enjoy themselves, 
we are very likely causing men 28 and 
30 and 35 and older, men with families 
and important jobs and heavy debts to 
go into service again as Reserves and 
National Guard men. That would be 
the result. 

We would be giving the 18-year-old 
6 months to play; 6 months to have a 
good time; 6 months to make no worth- 
while contribution to the Nation. At the 
same time, Senators, we would be tear- 
ing away from their homes, away from 
their families, away from their jobs, 
away from their hopes and achieve- 
ments, men who have fought once, men 
who have already given generously of 
their lives. 

Is it worth it? Are Senators willing 
to justify the necessity for this 6 months 
for 18-year-olds to the wives of the men 
30 and 35 and 40 years old who will be 
writing us when their husbands are 
called back into service? 

I say these things because I am anx- 
ious that the bill, in its final form, be 
an equitable, logical, forthright bill. I 
do not believe that this amendment 
would be fair. I do not believe it would 
serve the best interests of the Nation. I 
believe it is possible to institute reforms 
in the military without jeopardizing our 
security. I do not believe that the 18- 
year-old deserves special treatment by 
being shown favoritism we cannot ex- 
tend the veterans in our Reserve and 
Guard units. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
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Oregon, who has remaining 3 minutes, 
to be followed by the Senator from 
Georgia, who has 4 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
quite figure out the position taken by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
whether he is for the military on those 
points on which he agrees with them, or 
whether he is with them in all respects, 
because the Senator from Texas laid 
great emphasis in the past debate on the 
parts of the bill in which he disagreed 
with Generals Marshall, Bradley, Eisen- 
hower, and others. 

Now I find myself subject to the criti- 
cism that because I think there are fur- 
ther disagreements which we ought to 
express, I am weakening the defenses of 
my country. What I am saying to the 
Senate today is, “Here is the opportunity 
to perform a necessary duty, namely, to 
exercise constitutional checks upon the 
military, and really to put into effect by 
this bill some of the checks which need to 
be put into effect if we are to have an 
efficient Military Establishment.” 

Incidentally, Mr. President, in this 
amendment I seek to. put into effect 
the testimony of the military, given time 
and time again in the hearings, that they 
are not going to take boys until they are 
18 years and 6 months old. They did not 
seem to want a provision to that effect 
written into the law as a check, but I 
think we should impose it upon them. 

Next I wish to answer the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Ari- 
zone as to what is going to happen to 
the koys who are 18 years old, or 18 years 
and 6 months or 18 years and 9 months 
old. Many thousands of them will spend 
from 6 months to 9 months in school, 
which will be a school term. The testi- 
money shows that when we take a group 
of boys into the Army before they go to 
college, and compare them with boys who 
go into the Army after they have spent 
a term or two in college, a larger per- 
centage of the latter group come back 
to college after the service than do the 
first group. So, Mr. President, to argue 
that the period of time before induction 
is going to be wasted cannot be recon- 
ciled with the record before us. 

In my remaining moment I wish very 
quickly to say that my amendment pro- 
vides a prohibition upon the military 
which will prevent them from inducting 
a boy until he reaches the age of 18 years 
and 6 months. My amendment will 
carry out what I think is a much-needed 
check. My amendment coulld not have 
all the effects the proponents of the bill 
proclaim, because the military itself, as 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerry] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] have already pointed out in 
the debate again today, states that it 
does not contemplate taking the boys un- 
til sometime in 1952, and probably in July 
of that year. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
at the present time the military, if we 
give them this bill in toto, cannot begin 
to absorb the manpower to be provided 
for a great many months to come, Con- 
gress will be in session, and it is the 
duty of the Congress to maintain a peri- 
odie check upon the military by making 
them come before us and justify their 
demands. We should not give them the 
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blanket discretionary power whieh the 
bill would give them. 


check ourselves out of any a 
one of the size of the forces he 
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at the age of aus ADD months, 
fore any of your fellows below the age 
of 18 ½ ean possible see service in the 
military forces at this time.” 

The Senator from Oregon has repeat- 


statistics to be wrong. 

He has expressed distrust of the mili- 
tary. He has repeated again and again 
that we must not let the military have 
a free rem. He well knows that the pri- 


the military. We were trying to protect 
those 18 year of age until all those above 
that age had been agro 

The Senator says the military have 
changed their DORON. I submit they 
have not changed their positions any 
oftener than the Senator from Oregon 
has changed his position on the amend- 
ment. On Friday the Senator from 
Oregon said on the floor of the Senate: 

I believe the so-called priorities offered by 
the committee do not mean anything in 
practice. I do not believe they are prac- 
ticable. 


He was then asked the question spe- 
cifleally by the Senator from Texas: 

I understood the Senator to have felt all 
along that it was a mistake to put the pri- 
orities in the bill. 


The Senator from Oregon stated: 
I still do. 


That was Friday of last week, and 
today he embraced the priorities. So it 
is apparent, Mr. President, that both the 
Senator and those in the military need 
not stand in fear of being accused of 
having small minds, because consistency 
presents nothing in the way of a hob- 
goblin to them. 

Mr. President, if we go about writing 
a bill for the defense of the Nation 
based on mistrust of the military leaders, 
I submit we should adopt a new philos- 
ophy instead of trymg to rearm. We 
should begin schooling ourselves in 
Ghandi's civil-disobedience program 
rather than start a rearmament pro- 
gram under leaders in whom we have 
no faith. That will lead to certain 
defeat. 

Why should we doubt Dwight D. Bisen- 
hower? Has he served his Nation so 
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ill that we should scorn his testimony 
when he comes as a witness? Why 
should we say that George C. Marshall’s 
service to this Nation is such that we 
should be suspicious of every word he 
utters when he comes to advise with the 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of raising an army? Have men 
such as Bradley, men like Sherman, or 
Collins—has the service they rendered 
at a time when we were in dire peril— 
been of such a character that we should 
distrust them and say, “Oh, no; this is 
the issue, and the ‘brass,’ the military 
do not know what they are talking 
about.” 

We did not adopt every suggestion of 
the military m draf.ing this bill, but 
we do not offer it im a spirit of distrust. 
We offer it as a means of raising an 
armed force, to defend our America, 
under the leadership of men who have 
served us well and whom we trust. We 
must strengthen our defenses, and this 
is true whether our foreign policy be 
that proposed by Truman, Wherry, 
Eisenhower, Taft, or Hoover. If we 
start whittling at this bill with such 
amendments as the Senator from Oregon 
proposes, we impair and endanger our 
defenses and all that we hold dear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired, 
All time for debate has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon, as modified. 

Mr. MORSE and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The rok was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green Malone 
Anderson den Martin 
Bennett Hendrickson 
Benton Hennings Millikin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bricker Hin Morse 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey Nixon 
Cain Hunt O'Conor 
Capehart Ives ey 
Carison Jenner Pastore 
Case Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kefauver 
Cordon Kem Smathere 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Kilgore Smith, N. C 
Duf Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Eastland Lehman Thye 
Lodge 
Eliender Long Watkins 
Ferguson McCarran Welker 
Flanders 
Frear McPariand Williams 
McKellar Young 
George MeMahon 
Gillette Magnuson 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Mentucky IMr. 
CLEMENTS} is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY} and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on public 
business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hammstire [Mr. 
Ermers} and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG} is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Wutey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CartHy] is absent because of illness at 
the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The WCE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Mons Il, as modi- 
fied. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCARRAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], who is unavoidably absent 
because of illness. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote i have a pair with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MANI, who is absent on important pub- 
lic business. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. F announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray) is absent on publie business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
Wo is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin Mr. 
Witey}, who is absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Maine would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripees] is necessarily absent. If 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG} is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY} is absent because of illness. 
He is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—31 

Bennett Fer; Morse 
Brewster Gillette Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson O'Conor 
Butler, Md Hickenlooper Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Watkins 
Capehart Welker 
Carison Johnston, S. C. Wherry 
8 Williams 

rksen Kilgore Young 
Dworshak 

Malone 
NAYS—55 
Aiken Hennings Martin 
Anderson Hill Maybank 
Benton Hoey Millikin 
Byrd Hoftland Monroney 
Cain Zumphrey Neely 
Chapman Hunt Nixon 
Chavez Johnson. Colo. O 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Cordon Kefauver Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Duf Knowland Saltonstall 
East land Lehman Smathers 
Elender Lodge Smith, N. J 
Flanders Long Smith, N. C 
Frear McClellan Stennis 
Fulbright 
MekKel ar Tobey 

Green McMahon 


NOT VOTING—10 
Bridges Murray Vandenberg 
Clements Schoeppel Wiley 
McCarran Smith, Maine 
McCarthy Sparkman 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Morse, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment lettered “‘B,’ 
2-27-51,” star print, so it can be the 
pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 73, line 21, 


it is proposed to strike out “twenty-six” 
and insert in lieu thereof “twenty-one.” 

On page 77, beginning with line 6, it is 
proposed to strike out all down to and 
including line 9. 

On page 78, lines 8 and 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “twenty-six” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “twenty-one.” 

On page 91, beginning with line 8, it 
is proposed to strike out all down to and 
including line 13 and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

(2) Section 21 of such act is amended by 
striking out “July 9, 1951, and subject to the 
limitations imposed by section 2 of the Se- 
lective Service Act of 19148, as amended,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953.” 


MESSAGE OF AFFECTION AND ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT TO SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the distinguished major- 
ity and minority leaders, and all other 
Members of the Senate who wish to be 
associated in sponsoring it, I send to the 
desk a resolution. The proposal is that 
the Senate express itself as hoping and 
praying for the early recovery and return 
of our great and eminent colleague, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG]. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be read and immediately 
considered. I ask further that permis- 
sion be granted to all Senators who wish 
to be considered as cosponsors of the 
resolution to affix their names to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 91) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas our well-beloved colleague, the 
senior Senator from Michigan, has recently 
been forced by illness to be absent from the 
sessions of this body to which he has long 
contributed so much in both leadership and 
statesmanship; and : 

Whereas the Senate, like the Nation, holds 
him in high and affectionate regard and 
hopes for his early return to the debates and 
deliberations to which he has always given 
so much of himself and of his constructive 
thought; and 

Whereas the knowledge of the affection in 
which his colleagues hold him may speed his 
recovery and return: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senior Senator from 
Michigan be informed of the full and fervent 
sense of the Senate that his complete and 
early recovery is hoped and prayed for; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be instructed to convey the sense of this res- 
olution, suitably expressed and inscribed, to 
the senior Senator from Michigan, together 
with the best wishes and affectionate regards 
of the Members of this body. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the submission of the resolu- 
tion by the Senator from New York [Mr, 
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LEHMAN]? The Chair hears none, and 
the resolution is received. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senato: from 
New York will permit the names of the 
entire membership of the Scnate to ap- 
pear as cosponsors in the submission of 
the resolution. I am satisfied that every 
Member of the United States Senate 
agrees wholeheartedly with the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution. I 
believe that if the distinguished Senator 
would amend his request so that all 
Members of the United States Senate 
might join as cosponsors, it would be 
a very fine thing to do for the Senator 
from Michigan, I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from New York would extend to 
every other Member of the Senate the 
privilege of joining in the very fine sen- 
timents expressed in the resolution. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course I accept 
that suggestion with a great deal of 
pleasure. I had hoped that such a sug- 
gestion would be offered, and that every 
Member of the Senate might join. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair suggest that the resolution might 
be modified so as to show that the Sen- 
ator who submits it does so not only for 
himself but for the entire membership 
of the Senate, without placing each 
individual name on the resolution, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I accept that sugges- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the Senator modifying his 
resolution to that effect? The Chair 
hears none. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will, by unanimous vote, 
act immediately upon the resolution. I 
wish to say that I have been in commu- 
nication with my senior colleague from 
Michigan, and from his letters I know 
he is in poor health at the present time. 
My colleague will greatly appreciate, as 
will his family, and all the people of 
my State, as well as the people of the 
other States of the Nation, the adoption 
of such a mark of affection toward my 
colleague as this,resolution in which we 
express the hope for his speedy recovery 
and for his early return to the floor of 
the Senate where he is so greatly needed 
at the present moment in the world’s 
crisis. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, I 
make the suggestion that the Senate, 
when it reaches the point of indicating 
its approval of this resolution, do so by 
a rising vote. I know that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate feels as I do, that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan is one of the ablest, most useful, and 
influential Members of this body, a man 
of highest character and discernment, 
and that we all desire to honor him by 
a rising vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the vote being taken by a 


rising vote when it is taken? The Chair 


hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators. 
Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeng to the resolution. [Put- 
ting the question.] The resolution is 
adopted unanimously by a rising vote, 
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PROSPECTS FOR AN EASTER RECESS— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
a few moments I shall present a request 
for unanimous consent that routine 
business may be transacted. Before do- 
ing so, however, I wish to say that I am 
sincerely pleased that the junior Senator 
from New York has offered the resolu- 
tion respecting the senior Senator from 
Michigan. Every Senator wishes to do 
or say something that may encourage 
the senior Senator from Michigan and 
help toward speedy recovery. 

Mr. President, I have been asked 
whether the Senate would take an Easter 
recess. The Senate has a substantial 
program before it. But it is my hope 
we can work out an agenda which we 
can act upon in time to take an Easter 
recess in order that Senators who live 
near the Capital may return to their 
homes to attend to their affairs, and so 
that other Senators may catch up with 
work in their offices. f 

If we are to take such a recess, how- 
ever, we must have the cooperation of 
the entire membership of the Senate, 
of Members on both sides of the aisle, 
in the little more than 2 weeks before 
Easter. 

I compliment my friends on the other 
side of the aisle for the splendid manner 
in which they have cooperated with me 
as majority leader thus far. The spirit 
has been fine. Iam sure it is the kind of 
spirit the people of the country want to 
see prevail in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think all of us 
would like to know that after the Sen- 
ate has disposed of the bill now pending, 
the next order of business will be the 
question of troops to be sent to Europe. 
Is it the plan to take up the resolution 
dealing with that subject next? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; but before 
that is done a few bills, none oi which 
should take very much time, should be 
acted upon. However, the resolution 
dealing with troops for Europe will be 
the next major business to come before 
the Senate. 

In a day or two I hope to submit to 
the majority policy committee for its 
approval an outline of what should be 
done before Easter and we will then sub- 
mit the program to the minority for its 
approval, If we work out the schedule 
thus proposed and conform to it, the 
Senate can arrange an Easter vacation. 
Otherwise we shall have to continue 
working through the Easter holidays 
without a recess, as we have done in re- 
cent years. 

Of course, the first consideration in 
adopting such a plan and thus permit- 
ting an Easter vacation to be taken is to 
expedite passage of the legislation now 
before us. The bill we are now debating 
is, as I have previously stated, very im- 
portant. I do not want the Senate to 
limit anyone who wishes to speak or try 
to limit any particular line of debate. I 
want every Member of the Senate to 
have full opportunity of expressing him- 
self upon the bill. 
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Nevertheless, in order to carry out the 
schedule we hope to submit and have an 
Easter vacation the Senate must expe- 
dite action on the bill before us. It may 
become necessary that the Senate sit 
longer hours in order to dispose of the 
legislative agenda which must be met 
before the end of this month. For that 
reason, I hope the Senate will be willing 
to work a little longer than usual today. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How long a vacation 
does the Senator have in mind? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will submit the 
proposal for a vacation together with the 
agenda of legislation. The House ex- 
pects to take a recess of about 10 days. 
Whether the Senate can do as well will 
depend upon whether we can dispose of 
what is before us. The business of the 
Senate must, of course, come first. How- 
ever, I believe that if we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel we can consider 
the legislation which must be disposed of 
and be ready to take a recess when the 
Easter holidays come. I shall submit a 
definite plan in a few days. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader have any defi- 
nite plan with reference to the date of 
the next call of the calendar? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is my hope that 
we can call the calendar not later than 
next Monday. If I knew when the Sen- 
ate would complete action on the pend- 
ing bill, I could now make a definite 
announcement with respect to a date for 
the calendar call. I hope we can com- 
plete action on the pending bill by 
Wednesday evening or, at the latest, by 
Thursday evening. If I was certain the 
Senate would complete action on the bill 
on Wednesday, I would give notice now 
of a call of the calendar for next Thurs- 
day, but until we know when we will fin- 
ish with the pending bill, I cannot give 
notice. Naturally every Senator would 
like to have a little advance notice of 
when the calendar will be called. At the 
latest, however, I would say the calendar 
will be called next Monday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Easter 
Sunday falls on the 25th of March. As 
I understand, the distinguished majority 
leader proposes to submit a plan, which 
will require action by the majority, for 
legislation to be acted upon in order 
that an Easter vacation may be had. 
If proposed legislation can be completed 
as scheduled is it proposed that a short 
Easter vacation shall be taken? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what I 
would hope for. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the Senator’s 
plan and the plan of the majority to 
submit to the majority Members such 
legislation as is to be taken up between 
now and the Easter holidays, that is 
between now and the week end prior to 
Easter Sunday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; and also to 
submit it to the Senator from Nebraska 
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and the minority Members for their ap- 
proval. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished majority leader for giving 
us that much consideration. I also wish 
to acknowledge the flattering remarks 
made by the Senator from Arizona re- 
specting the cooperation he has received 
from the Members on this side of the 
aisle. I wish to say to the distinguished 
majority leader that he has our coopera- 
tion. There might be some question as 
to the proposed schedule. That sched- 
ule must be referred for approval to the 
minority. We would be glad to have a 
plan submitted to us. But, after all, it 
is the responsibility of the majority lead- 
er to present and attempt to carry out 
a program for the Senate. 

Whether some of us would like such 
a program or not, makes no difference. 
The majority leader must work out and 
present his plan. I assure the distin- 
guished majority leader, however, that 
he will receive our cooperation in at- 
tempting to deal with matters he pre- 
sents to us for our attention. The ma- 
jority leader now contemplates working 
out and presenting a plan for the Senate 
to act upon. I wish to commend him for 
making that proposal. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader. Of course, 
the plan for an Easter recess is contin- 
gent wholly upon the ability of the Sen- 
ate to dispose of the legislation proposed 
under the schedule. 


AUDUBON CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona knows that about 
a week ago I addressed to him an in- 
quiry, which I also addressed to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, as to wheth- 
er they were willing to have called up 
Senate bill 248, Calendar No. 123, au- 
thorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating 1951 as Audubon 
Centennial Year, this being the one hun- 
dredth year since of death of John James 
Audubon. Both of them were kind 
enough to say that when the proper time 
was reached, they would be agreeable 
to having the bill called up. 

I wish to serve notice that if there 
is no objection, I expect to call up that 
bill at the end of the transaction of 
routine business today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection, but I do not believe 
there will be a lull in our business today. 
I certainly hope there will not be; it is 
my hope that a great deal of business 
will be transacted today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Or his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. LEHMAN was excused 
from further attendance on the session 
of the Senate today. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
and send to the desk an amendment 
which I ask to have printed. I offered 
the amendment in the Armed Services 
Committee, and I shall offer it again if 
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my 21 months’ service amendment is 
defeated. This amendment calls for 24 
months’ service. 

I should like to say good-naturedly to 
my friends who are supporting the bill 
and are opposing me that I think I have 
the votes to pass the 24 months’ service 
amendment, and I may have the votes 
to adopt the 21 months’ service amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to introduce bills and 
joint resolutions, present petitions and 
memorials, and submit routine matters 
for the Recorp, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Report or INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the International Claims Commission 
of the United States, for the period ended 
December 31, 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

ACCEPTANCE OF CONDITIONAL GIFTS FOR 

DEFENSE EFFORT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the acceptance of 
conditional gifts to further the defense ef- 
fort (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE Laws RELATING 
TO Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to repeal certain obsolete laws relat- 
ing to the Post Office Department 7ith an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REARMING OF GERMANY 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations, Department 
of State, transmitting a letter from Josef 
Sprinzak, president of the Israel Knesseth, 
and a resolution adopted by the Israel Knes- 
seth, relating to the rearming of Germany 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foteign Relations. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT ON EFFECTS Or POLLUTION OF WATER 
ON WILDLIFE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the effects of 
domestic sewage, mining, petroleum, and in- 
dustrial wastes, erosion silt, and other pol- 
luting substances on wildlife; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

AUDIT REPORT or FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report of the Federal 
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Housing Administration, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 


historical interest, and requesting action . 


looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, relating to pro- 
tection of private property in the construc- 
tion of power transmission lines; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Munpt on March 2, 
1951, p. 1750, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


An act of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“An act ratifying a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, relating to the terms of office 
of the President of the United States 


“Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), propose the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America, to become 
valid as part of the said Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States, in words as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“t “ARTICLE — 


“* «Section 1. No person shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President or acted as President for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of President more than once, 
But this article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which 
this article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 

“**Sec.2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress: 
Now, therefore, 
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“The General Assembly of North Carolina 
do enact: 

“‘SecTion 1. That the said proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America set out in the pre- 
amble to this act be, and the same is hereby, 
ratified by the General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this pre- 
amble and act be forwarded by the governor 
of this State to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, to the Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, 

“ ‘Sec. 3. That this act shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its ratifica- 
tion.’ 

“In the general assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 28th day of February, 
1951. 

“H. P. TAYLOR, 
“President of the Senate. 
“W. FRANK TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House of 
Representatives.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate funds for the use of the State of 
South Dakota in relieving counties in said 
State from the burden imposed by non- 
taxable Indian land and to direct that 
such funds be used for welfare, law en- 
forcement, oad construction, and health, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the 
Senate concurring therein): 

“Whereas the Federal Government in times 
past entered into certain treaties with the 
Sioux tribes in the State of South Dakota 
whereby large tracts of land located within 
the said State were relieved from State 
taxation; and 

“Whereas in recent years the Federal ap- 
propriation for Indian welfare, law enforce- 
ment, road construction, and health, has 
been inadequate, necessitating large expendi- 
tures by the State of South Dakota in provid- 
ing these facilities to relieve distress, suffer- 
ing, and hardship, with no possibility of re- 
imbursement; and 

“Whereas it is a solemn obligation of the 
Federal Government to ‘take care of all 
needy Sioux Indians until they become self- 
supporting’ and to keep such Indian lands 
in a nontaxable status: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the 
Senate concurring therein) do memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to ap- 
propriate funds for the use af the State of 
South Dakota in relieving counties in said 
State from the burden imposed by non- 
taxable Indian land and to direct that such 
funds be used for Indian welfare, law en- 
forcement, road construction, and health, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate of 
the United States, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Honorable KARL E. 
Munpr and the Honorable Francis CASE, 
United States Senators from South Dakota, 
to the Honorable HaroLD O. Lovre and the 
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Honorable E. Y. Berry, Representatives in 
Congress from South Dakota, and to the 
Presiding Officers of both Houses of Congress 
of the United States. 
“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 
“W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Rex TERRY, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to repeal 
section 241 of title 25, USCA, known as the 
Indian liquor law and all laws or parts of 
laws in respect thereto which would treat 
an Indian differently than any other citi- 
zen of the State of South Dakota and of 
the United States of America 


“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein): 

“Whereas Indians were declared to be citi- 
zens of the United States by act of Congress 
in the year 1924 and have ever since assumed 
a share and responsibility in our Govern- 
ment not unlike other citizens; and 

“Whereas Indians have fought and died 
for the right of full citizenship in all wars 
in which our country has been engaged. It 
is noted that many young Indian men are 
now lying dead and wounded on the battle- 
fields of Korea; and 

“Whereas the existence of the law afore- 
mentioned has resulted in unjustified dis- 
crimination against Indians whereby res- 
taurants and other public places of amuse- 
ment have barred Indians from entry 
whether intoxicating beverages were sold or 
not; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
failed to enforce the law adequately and 
there is no prospect of improvement in this 
regard; and 

“Whereas the prohibition in this regard, 
not unlike that imposed on the whole coun- 
try before the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, has had the effect of enhanc- 
ing the value and desirability of obtaining 
and consuming these alcoholic beverages 
with disastrous results; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the house of 
representatives and the Senate, both concur- 
ring, that the existence of this discriminating 
law has had the effect of setting the Indian 
apart from other citizens and by so doing 
has materially retarded his assimilation into 
full citizenship; and 

“Whereas the Office of Indian Affairs, 
numerous veterans organizations, medical 
groups, and the Indian people and their 
friends alike, are all unanimous in their de- 
sire for full repeal of this out-dated law: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein) do memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to repeal sec- 
tion 241 of title 25, USCA, known as the In- 
dian liquor law, and all laws or parts of laws 
in respect thereto which would treat an In- 
dian any differently than any other citizen 
of the United States and the State of South 
Dakota; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
of the United States, the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Honorable Karu E. Munpr and 
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the Honorable Francts Case, United States 
Senators from South Dakota, to the Honor- 
able Harotp O. Lovre and the Honorable 
E. Y. Berry, Representatives in Congress 
from South Dakota, and to the Presiding 
Officers of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States. 
“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House oj Representatives. 
W. J. MATSON, 
“Chiej Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Rex TEREY, 
“President of Senate, 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide the 
necessary funds for the immediate recon- 
struction of Mississippi River Lock No. 19, at 
Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The petition of Minnie Coserf and sundry 
other members of Local No. 28, Distillery, 
Rectifying, and Wine Workers’ International 
Union of America, A. F. of L., Louisville, Ky., 

to Federal manpower controls; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the County Of- 
ficers’ Association of the State of New York, 
at Albany, N. Y., relating to administrative 
requirements sought to be imposed upon the 
State of New York regarding public-assist- 
ance programs; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


tion of income ‘from State and municipal 
securities; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Cranston, I., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide that the income from State and mu- 
nicipal securities shall be subject to Federal 
income tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the San Joaquin 
County Democratic Central Committee, 
Stockton, Calif., protesting against any m- 
crease in taxation on sweet and table wines; 


and Pilots of America, Local No. 14, Balti- 
more, Md., signed by A. M. Goodrich, secre- 
tary, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to develop the St. Lawrence 
seaway; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A memorandum in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Pakistan League of America, 
Inc., New York, N. T., relating to India’s 
request for food grains from the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz., pro- 
testing against the enactment of House bill 
459, to confer jurisdiction on the several 
States over offenses committed by or against 
Indians within Indian country, and House 
bill 1551, to confer civil and criminal juris- 
diction on the State of Wisconsin in certain 
cases involving Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz., 
protesting against the enactment of House 
bill 457 and Senate bill 485, to provide a 
decree of competency for United States In- 
dians in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz., 
protesting against the enactment of Senate 
bill 486 ani House bill 1043, to provide for 
medical services to non-Indians in Indian 
hospitals; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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A resolution adopted by the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz., 
protesting the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 8 and House bill 1503, to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to study the respective tribes, bands, 
and groups of Indians under his jurisdiction 
to determine their qualifications to manage 
their own affairs without supervision and 
control by the Federal Government: to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz, 
protesting against the enactment of Senate 
bill 2, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
ter‘or to issue patents for certain lands to 
certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNER: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 


“Senate Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 13 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution to memo- 
rialize to enact legislation to repeal 
existing Federal laws requiring States to col- 
lect and turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment 114 cent per gallon gasoline tax 

“Whereas the State of Indiana, by virtue 
of laws hertofore enacted by the United 
States Congress, collects a 1½ cent per gal- 
lon tax on each gallon of gasoline sold in the 
State of Indiana; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress legislation which would add an addi- 
tional 14% cent Federal tax per gallon on all 
gasoline sold; and 

“Whereas the State of Indiana, during the 
year 1950, in compliance with the above Fed- 
eral laws, sent to Washington, D. C., the sum 
of $15,025,176; and 

“Whereas during said same fiscal year the 
State of Indiana received back from the Fed- 
eral Government for highway purposes only 
the sum of $10,697,523, being more than 
$4,000,000 less than that sent to Washington, 
D. C.; and 

“Whereas this same comparable condition 
has existed during all of the past 10 years; 
the average annual loss to Indiana exceeding 
$4,000,000 over each of said years during said 
period; and 

“Whereas the present conditions of our 
highways are such as to make it necessary 
that all such taxes as are collected in Indiana 
for highway purposes be retained here and 
used for the purposes for which they are col- 
lected from the citizens of our State: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana (the House of 
Representatives concurring) : 

“SECTION 1. The Eighty-seventh General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana hereby 
memorializes the C of the United 
States to enact legislation repealing the ex- 
isting laws which requires the States to col- 
lect and send to said Government that said 
1% cent per gallon gasoline tax, and to 
further memorialize to refrain from 
enacting the additional gasoline tax measure 
now pending before that body. 

“Sec. 2. A certified copy of this resolution 
shall be sent by the Secretary of the Indiana 
Senate to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the Congress and to each United States 
Senator and Representative serving from 
Indiana.” 


By Mr. LODGE: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 
“Resolutions memorializing Congress to 

pass anti-poll-tax legislation 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation which would 
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remove the requirement of payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to 
vote in elections; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“In the house of representatives, adopted 
February 19, 1951. 
“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 


i “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
“Resolutions memorializing Congress in fa- 

vor of immediate passage of a law to grant 

a special name to a new United States vet- 

erans’ hospital 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact forthwith legislation 
that the new United States veterans’ hos- 
pital at the junction of South Huntington 
Avenue and Heath Street in the city of Bos- 
ton be known as the General George S. Pat- 
ton, Jr., Hospital; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 


ruary 26, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
{sear} “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 218. A bill to amend section 631b of 
title 5, United States Code, by adding a new 
subsection, to be cited as subsection (c); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 144); and 

S. 353. A bill relating to the time for pub- 
lication of the Official Register of the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 145). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 804. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Su- 
zanne Wiernik and her daughter, Genevieve 
(Rept. No. 146); 

S. 822. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Sternberg (Rept. No. 147); and 

H. R. 2070. A bill for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guard- 
jan of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor 
(Rept. No. 148). 

By Mr. 
on the Judiciary, 

S. 348. A bill for the relief of Jacoba van 
Dorp (Rept. No. 149); 

S. 631. A bill for the relief of Conrad 
Xavier Charles Mauerer (Rept. No. 150); and 

S. 824. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 
Lomnitz (Rept. No. 151). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 88. Resolution for representation 
of the Senate at the celebration of the one 
hundred and seventy-fiith anniversary of 
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the fortification of Dorchester Heights, 
Mass., and the evacuation of the British 
from Boston; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 152). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1021. A bill for the relief of Clarice 
D’Amico, Chiara Antonucci, Antonietta An- 
gelicola, Carmela Antonucci, Anna Cagnaz- 
zo, Olimpia Cibelli, Maria Dachille, Giuliva 
D'Amico, Lucia Di Foggia, Maria Stella Fati- 
bene, Anna Marino, and Lucia Spinelli; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1022. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize leases of real or per- 
sonal property by the War and Navy De- 
partments, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1947, to provide for the 
making of payments in lieu of State and 
local taxation of certain property trans- 
ferred to service departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1023. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 
Theresa Shibata and her son, Ronald Louis 
Herrera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1024. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jo- 
hanna Hampton, of Wiesbaden, Germany, 
the wife of Chester L. Hampton; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1025. A bill to expand the authority ot 
the Coast Guard to establish, maintain, and 
operate aids to navigation to include the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1026. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
B. Estella, his wife, and two children; and 

S. 1027. A bill for the relief of Christos M. 
Tsoumpariotis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 1028. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lou 
Wong Shong Ngon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1029. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for acquiring land as enacted Au- 
gust 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 913); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

§. 1030. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Chicago, II., as the Al- 
bert A. Sprague Veterans’ Memorial Hospi- 
tal; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1031. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Wahl; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1032. A bill to authorize each of the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Washington to pool royalties de- 
rived from lands granted to it for public 
schools and various State institutions; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1033. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1035. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease certain land in the 
State of Montana to the city of Poplar and 
the county of Roosevelt, Mont.; and 
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S. 1036. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McMAHON;: 

S. 1037. A bill for the relief of Wai Hsueh 
Tan, Mrs. May Jane Tan, Robert Tingsing 
Tan, and Ellen Tan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request) : 

S. 1038. A bill to repeal section 407 of Pub- 
lic Law 910, Eighty-first Congress; and 

S. 1039. A bill to amend the provision of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 relating to 
the composition of boards for the recom- 
mendation of rear admirals of the Navy for 
continuation on the active list, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MALONE: 


S. 1040. A bill to provide for the inelu- 


sion in all existing foreign-trade agreements 
of an effective escape clause; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See remarks of Mr. Matone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

S. 1041. A bill to provide for the eradica- 
tion and control of poisonous weeds, espe- 
cially Halogeton glomeratus, on range and 
pasture lands in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, ard for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See remarks of Mr. MALONE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 1042. A bill to amend the act creating 
the Motor Carrier Claims Commission (Pub- 
lic Law 880, 80th Cong.); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1043. A bill to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to make further provi- 
sion for certain research and development 
for the public protection, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See remarks of Mr. Lopce when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1044. A bill to legalize maritime hiring 
Halls; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Hunt, Mr. WELKER, 
and Mr. BENNETT): 

S. J Res. 43. Joint resolution relative to the 
selection of an official song for Washington, 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEM: 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution providing for 
the termination of the powers and succes- 
sion of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. Kem when he intro- 
duced the above joint resolution, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


ESCAPE CLAUSE IN EXISTING FOREIGN 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for the inclusion in all existing 
foreign-trade agreements of an effective 
escape clause, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may make a few remarks 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada may proceed. 
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The bill (S. 1040) to provide for the 
inclusion in all existing foreign-trade 
agreements of an effective escape clause, 
introduced by Mr. Maton, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finz nce. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, under 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, the State 
Department may select the domestic in- 
dustries that are to survive, and those 
to be sacrificed on the altar of one eco- 
nomic world.” 


PUBLIC TAX MONEY SAVED 


I called attention to the President's 
1951 fiscal year budget, and how ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 could be 
saved in the proposed domestic expendi- 
tures. However, that amount is small 
compared to the public tax money that 
would be replaced by private invest- 
ments, if the floor under wages and in- 
vestments was strengthened by tariffs 
and import fees adjusted upon the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition and 
if the constant fear of the destruction of 
the invested capital were removed. 


DOMESTIC VERSUS FOREIGN WORKINGMAN 


The theory that a foreign market is 
established by certain manufactured 
products through the deliberate de- 
struction of selected domestic industries, 
by the removal of the floor under wages, 
and investments, is short-sighted since 
every workingman in this country is a 
potential purchaser of domestic equip- 
ment, including an automobile, washing 
machine, radio, and so forth, whereas 
the low wage foreign worker, who dis- 
places him, is unable to purchase such 
equipment. 

Mr. President, under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, the State Department 
may select the injured industries that 
are to survive, and those to be sacrificed 
on the altar of one economic world.” 

Mr. President, this bill is really a com- 
panion bill to one introduced by Repre- 
sentative Scupper as House bill 2194, to 
broaden the escape clause. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill I have just introduced be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


A bill to provide for the inclusion in all 
existing foreign trade agreements of an 
effective “escape clause” 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the President 
shall immediately institute such proceedings 
as are necessary to incorporate in all existing 
foreign trade agreements entered into under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended and extended, an “escape clause” 
reading as follows: 

“If any product with respect to which a 
contracting party has obligated itself or 
made a concession, under this agreement, is 
being imported into the territory of that 
contracting party in such quantities or under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers in that 
territory of like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts, that contracting party shall be free, 
in respect of such product, and to the extent 
and for such time as may be necessary to 
prevent or remedy such injury, to suspend, 
withdraw, or modify such obligation or con- 
cession, or to establish import quotas.” 

(b) (1) Upon the request of the President, 
upon its own motion, or upon application of 
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any interested party, the United States Tart 
Commission shall make an investigation to 
determine whether any article upon whieh 
a concession has been granted under a trade 
agreement. to which a clause similar to that 
provided in subsection (a) of this section is 
applicable, is being imported in such quanti- 
ties or under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to a domestic maus 
try or a segment of such industry which pro- 
duces a like or directly competitive article. 
(2) In the course of ang such imvestiga- 
tion the Tarif? Commission shall hold hear- 
ings, giving reasonable public notice ee 
and shall afford reasonable 
parties interested to be present, propio 
evidence, and to be heard at such hearings. 
(3), Should the Tariff Commission find, as 
the result of its and hearings, 
that serious. injury is being eaused or threat- 
ened through the importation of the article 
in question, ft shall recommend to the Prest- 
dent the withdrawal or modification of the 
concession, its suspension in whole or in 
part, or the establishment of import. quotas, 
to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent or remedy such injury. 
(c) When in the judgment of the Tariff 
Commission no sufficient reason exists for 
such a recommendation to the President it 
shall, after due investigatiom and hearings, 
make public a finding in support of its dental 
of the application, setting forth the facts 
which have led to such comelusion. 
() In arriving at a determination in the 
foregoing I es under subsections (h) 
and (3), of section 7 of the Tariff Commission 


competition, to be evidence of serious, injury 
or a threat thereof. 

Src: 2. In the case of any foreign trade 
agreement with respect to which any country 
which is a party thereto refuses to agree to 
the inclusiom thereim of such escape chause. 
the President is authorized amd directed to 
terminate such agreement as of the next 
earliest. date therein provided, and im ac- 
cordance with the terms thereof. 
ERADICATION AND CONTROL OF CERTALY 

POISONOUS WEEDS 


Mr. MALONE: Mr. President, I intro- 

duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for the eradicatiom and control 
of poisonous weeds on range and pas- 
ture lands throughout the United States: 
and the Territories, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may make a brief state- 
ment thereon, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Nevada may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1041) to provide for the 
eradication and control of poisonous 
weeds, especially Halogeton glomeratus, 
on range and pasture lands in the several 
States and Territories, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Malone, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee om Interior and Insular 


a great number of livestock im Nevada. 
and other Western States. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
conduet surveys to detect the presence 
and effect of weeds poisonous to live- 
stock and to determine and carry out 
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the measures necessary to control and 
evadieate such weeds, The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to do this work 
either Independently or in cooperation 
with the respective States or Territories, 
or political subdivision thereof, or pri- 
vate associations or organizations. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of such sums as Congress may from time 
to time determine to be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of tiris legislation. 

Quoting from a Nevada State agricul- 
ture report: 

Halogeton was first found in Nevada in 
1985, and was probably introduced from Asta. 
At thet time it was believed to be a fair 
forage plant. In 1941 it was positively. 
idemtified as being poisonous whem a loss of 
130 sheep south of Wells, Nev., was dis- 
covered, The present spread of this pot- 
somous, weed is from tke Etah and Idaho 
borders on the east, to the California border 
near Flanigan, Nev., on the west. Its spread 
has been mainly om highways and railroads. 
Te southern spread has now crossed high- 
way 50 at points im Lander, Eureka, and 
White Pine Counties, with other spotted 
infestations im Lincoln, Nye, and Mineral 
Countie-. 


The poisonous weed, halogeton, also 
exists in Idaho, California, Wyomine, 
and Utah, and because of the seriousness 
of the situation and the danger of the 
weeds spreading to other States, I feel 
it is a matter for the attention of the 
Federa. Government. I urge immediate 
passage of the bill. 

F ask unanimous consent to have the 
bil? printed im the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A bill to provide for the eradication and 
control of poisonous weeds, especially Ha- 
Togeton glomeratus, on range and pasture 
lands im the several States and Territories, 
and for other purposes 
Be tt enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Poisonous Weed Control Act.” 

Sze. 2. Im order to protect the livestock 
industry from losses caused by poisomous 
weeds now or hereafter existing om range 
and pasture lands im the several States amd 
Territories, to provide for the maintemance 
and development. of valuable forage plants 
on range and pasture lands, and to prevent 
destruction of range and pasture lands by 
the growth, spread, and development of 
weeds poisonous to especially the 

weed known as Halogetom 

tus, it shall be the policy of the Pederal 

Government, acting independently or im CO- 

operation with the: several States. and Terri- 

tories and political subdivisions thereof, 
private associations and organizations, and 
individuals, to control suppress, and eradi- 


(1) to econ@uct surveys to detect the 
presence and effect of weeds poisonous to 
livestoek, especially Halogetom glomeratus, 
on range and pasture lands im such State 
or Territory; 

(2) to determine those measures and 
operations. which are necessary to control, 
suppress, and eradicate such weeds; and 

(3) to plan, organize, direct, and carry 
out such measures and operations as he may 
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ae gins to carry out the purposes of 
sac 

(b) Measures and operations to control, 
suppress, or eradicate weeds. on lands. under 
the jurisdiction. of any department, agency, 
independent establishment, or corporation 
of the Federal Government shall not be con- 
ducted without the consent of the depart- 
ment, agency, independent establishment, or 

ation concerned. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture in his. 
discretion may allocate, out of any sums 
appropriated under authority of this act, to 
any department, agency, Independent estab- 
lishment, or corporation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment having jurisdiction over any range 
or pasture land on whieh there exist weeds 


such work shall use, without charge to such 
allocation, such of its personnel and equip- 
ment, and such means, as may be acceptable 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Sze. 5. In the discretion of the 

of Agriculture, no expenditure shall be made 
under authority of this act to control, sup- 
press, or eradicate weeds poisonous to Hve- 
stock on range or pasture lands in the sev- 
eral States and Territories until there have 
been made or agreed upon such contribu- 
tions, in the form of funds, materials, serv- 
ices, or otherwise, by the States and Terri- 
tories and political subdivisfons thereof, pri- 
vate associations, and organizations, and in- 
dividuals, toward the work of controlling, 


Src. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as the Con- 
gress may from time to time determine to be 
e ee ee eee 


Fy Any sums so appropriated shall be 
available for expenditure for the employ- 


aircraft and passenger-carrying vehicles, and 
for such other expenses. as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

(c) Such sums shall not be used to pay 
the cost or value of any property injured or 
the purposes of 


law with respect to the control, suppression, 

and eradication of pests, plants, and plant 

diseases. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR 
PUBLIC PROTECTION 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill set- 
ting up research and development for 
civil defense, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief statement by me de- 
scriptive of the bill be printed im the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1043) to amend the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 to make 
further provision for certain research 
and development. for the public protec- 
tion, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Loper, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Commitiee on Armed 
Services. 
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The statement presented by Mr. LODGE 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 


The bill introduced today would amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. The 
amendments would authorize the Civil De- 
fense Administrator, in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense and other depart- 
ments and agencies, to establish and con- 
duct a program of research and development 
designed to increase the effectiveness of the 
measures for the protection of the civil pop- 
ulation in the event of military attack, 

Congress is already on record in favor of 
a strong and effective civil defense program, 
During the next few years this program will 
involve the services of millions of our citi- 
zens and the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars by the Federal Government, by States, 
and by municipalities. The bill which is in- 
troduced today provides the guaranty that 
the program already authorized will be well 
planned and that the moneys already appro- 
priated, and to be appropriated, will be 
wisely expended. 

In recent years, much money has been 
provided the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other agen- 
cies for research and development. We are 

as a Nation that large sums of money 
must continue to be spent for the develop- 
ment of weapons which can be used against 
the enemy if war is ever waged against us. 
But all of us find it difficult to accept the 
fact that war may focus in North America 
rather than in Europe or Asia, and that re- 
search must not be concerned only with the 
development of weapons for use in a far- 
away theater of operations. Research pro- 
grams for the protection of civilians and of 
essential civilian production here at home 
must no longer be allowed to lag behind. 

As long as there is even a possibility that 
this country may sometime be subject to 
enemy attack, it is necessary that the same 
energetic, thorough, and scientific attention 
be given to the protection of the civilian 
population as is already being given to the 
design of improved atomic bombs, long- 
range bombers, and guided missiles. 

The proposed legislation will achieve the 
following goals by providing for better co- 
ordination of existing programs and the 
launching of essential new programs of re- 
search: 

(a) Provide the basis for intelligent plan- 
ning of civil defense operations by respon- 
sible national officials. 

(b) Provide standards to guide the sev- 
eral States and municipalities in the estab- 
lishing of plans and procedures—plans and 
procedures which will meet individual local 
needs and yet will be sufficiently uniform to 
permit necessary interstate cooperation. 

(c) Provide for a better understanding of 
methods which can be employed to prevent 
panic and to sustain civilian morale in time 
of emergency. 

(d) Protect the public against the false 
security which accompanies reliance on out- 
moded methods and equipment. 

(e) Protect the public against the waste, 
and against the unsoundness, of solutions 
proposed by “cranks” and enthusiasts. 


TERMINATION OF POWERS AND SUCCES- 


SION OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution providing for the termination 
of the powers and succession of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make a brief statement in connection 
therewith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
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priately referred, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Missouri may proceed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) 
providing for the termination of the 
powers and succession of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kem, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this measure is to liquidate the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ef- 
fective June 30, 1951. In accordance 
with the suggestion of former RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones, this joint resolu- 
tion would give RFC “a decent burial.” 

The RFC has survived its usefulness, 
It was originally set up to help banks 
and businesses through the depression. 
The situation it was created to meet no 
longer exists. Our banks are now ready 
and willing to make any legitimate com- 
mercial loan on a fair basis. 

Under the terms of my joint resolution 
the Department of the Treasury would 
be in charge of the process of liquida- 
tion. During the period of the present 
emergency, certain Government loans 
may be necessary in connection with de- 
fense production. I believe that ap- 
propriate machinery should be set up 
in the Department of the Treasury to 
make such loans. There is no reason 
why the death agony of the RFC should 
be prolonged for this purpose. 

The RFC was set up in 1932 as a tem- 
porary lending agency—to exist for just 
1 year. But as in the case of so many 
temporary agencies here in Washington, 
the RFC has lived on and on. Like 
Topsy, it has grown bigger and bigger. 
At the same time it has become more 
and more corrupt. 

Under the law the RFC is supposed to 
make loans to corporations and business- 
men only if they cannot obtain financial 
help elsewhere on reasonable terms. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point for a brief 
comment? 


that the RFC 
mortification has already set in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KEM. I propose that the death 
agony not be continued unduly. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, under 
the law the RFC is supposed to make 
loans to corporations and businessmen 
only if they cannot obtain financial help 
elsewhere on reasonable terms. All 
loans must be in the public interest. 
There must be at least a reasonable 
chance of their being repaid. 

The disclosures brought about by the 
subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] make 
it clear that as a result of political 
pressure, many unsound loans in large 
amounts have been made by the RFC. 
In many cases the intent of the Con- 
gress has been completely disregarded. 
The people have taken heavy losses. 

The aromas emitting from RFC, this 
“royal fruit cake,” indicate that it is 
spoiled through and through. 

In the year 1948 I asked the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
to look into the RFC, I had particu- 
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larly in mind what seemed to be a fla- 
grant case of a loan to the Aireon Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Kansas City. The 
request for this loan was disapproved by 
the Kansas City office of the RFC. The 
reason was simple: There did not appear 
to be a reasonable probability of repay- 
ment of the loan. This action was sum- 
marily reversed, and the loan was or- 
dered to be made by the Washington of- 
fice of the RFC. Aireon was a “war 
baby.” At the termination of its war 
contracts, Aireon tranched out into the 
manufacture of juke boxes, a field in 
which it had had no previous experience 
in either manufacturing or marketing. 
The timing is significant. On January 
23, 1947, the RFC granted a loan in the 
sum of $2,000,000. In November 1947 
the Aireon filed a petition of bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of American constitution- 
al government is that the control of the 
Federal purse strings should remain 
firmly in the hands of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people in the Con- 
gress. The purse strings should not be 
turned over to power-grabbing, self- 
seeking bureaucrats who never are called 
on to answer to the people. 

However, that is exactly what has 
taken place in the case of RFC. It has 
become a wide-open political grab bag 
for White House favorites. 

I doubt that the plan to replace RFC’s 
five-man board of directors with a sin- 
gle administrator would solve the prob- 
lem. Congress cannot legislate honesty 
or good management in the executive 
branch of the Government. Congress 
cannot do away with favoritism and in- 
fluence simply by passing a bill. That 
is the responsibility of the President. 
His duty is to carry out laws passed by 
the Congress honestly and efficiently. 
This he can do by appointing good men 
to office. 

Since the President is apparently un- 
willing to clean up the RFC, Congress 
should do away with the agency alto- 
gether. It is intolerable for bureaucrats 
to be playing politics with the people’s 
money while our young men fight and 
die in Korea. 


DISQUALIFICATION OF COMMUNIST AT- 
TORNEYS TO PRACTICE BEFORE FED- 
ERAL COURTS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion favoring the disqualification of 
Communist attorneys to practice before 
Federal courts, and denying admission 
to practice in Federal courts of Com- 
munists, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the Senate for 1 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
Senator from Maryland may proceed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 92) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, as follows: 

Whereas official findings of congressional 
committees and of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and proceedings in recent 
trials in the Federal courts present an 
abundance of evidence showing the menace 
and the dangers of Communist activities 
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in the United States and its possessions and 
Territories; and 

Whereas the direction and control of the 
world Communist movement is vested in and 
exercised by the Communist dictatorship of 
a foreign nation; and 

Whereas the security and safety of the 
United States and its Constitution require 
that protections and the integrity of our 
judicial system be maintained; and 

Whereas the individual Communist has no 
loyalty to the United States but owes his 
allegiance to a foreign group which controls 
his every action and which, through the en- 
deavors of Communist lawyers, threatens the 
rights of all American citizens; and 

Whereas lawyers are officers of our courts, 
and take oaths to support the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and as such 
have a particular and important responsi- 
bility toward upholding the judicial proc- 
esses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that any member of the 
legal profession who is known or is proven to 
be a member of the Communist Party be 
disqualified from practice before any Federal 
court; and that admission to practice in any 
Federal court be denied any person known to 
be or proven to be a Communist, 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, more 
and more it becomes apparent that the 
only way successfully to combat in this 
country the infiltration and propaganda 
tactics of communism, which have 
worked to the destruction of so many 
other nations and peoples, is to render 
powerless each Communist group which 
is working in the various phases of 
American life. 

Members of the bar and the citizens 
generally have had particular occasion 
to note the sometimes devastating efi- 
ciency with which a few lawyers, indi- 
cating Communist tendencies, have 
been able to delay or obstruct efforts to 
enforce the laws with respect to sub- 
versive activities. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States every right of every person ac- 
cused of any crime must be zealously 
protected. But such a spectacle as was 
enacted in New York when 11 leading 
Communists were tried amounted to 
nothing less than a travesty of justice. 

Through the efforts of certain mem- 
bers of the bar, working in the interest 
of communism, the rights of millions of 
Americans were flouted to an extent that 
if permitted generally, would seriously 
jeopardize the American judicial proc- 
esses. 

And make no mistake about it, similar 
efforts on a less spectacular scale in 
various sections of the country give 
clear indication that the Communist 
lawyers, and those following the party 
line, are prepared to go to any and every 
length in order to impede or actually 
to prevent the application of our laws 
regarding treason and other subversive 
efforts. Obviously, to permit continu- 
ance of such a situation is to give aid 
and support to an enemy whose avowed 
purpose is the destruction of the Ameri- 
can form of government. 

It is impossible for a member of the 
Communist Party to adhere to the prin- 
ciples of that organization and at the 
same time live up to the oath he is re- 
quired to take in being admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States courts. 

The oath which is administered to all 
prospective members of the bar stipu- 
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lates that they stand ready to support 
the Constitution of the United States, 
No Communist can truthfully take that 
oath and live up to it as long as he re- 
main true to the principles of the organ- 
ization. ; 

An attorney is an officer of the court. 
How illogical it is to vest a Communist 
with such a high responsibility when the 
tenets of his subversive organization are 
directly opposed to every consideration 
upon which rests the majesty and dig- 
nity of the law, as enshrined in the judi- 
cial branch of our Government. 

How contradictory it is for a lawyer to 
take an oath to uphold the judicial sys- 
tem of our country when the Communist 
movement of which he is a member has 
operated everywhere to destroy com- 
pletely the rights of individuals and to 
make a mockery of judicial processes. 

The Communist organization in the 
United States is definitely not simply a 
political organization. It is a world con- 
spiracy, dedicated to the overthrow of 
the American system of government and 
of American institutions by any means, 
violent or otherwise. Its agents, there- 
fore, can never accord to any American 
institutions, judicial or otherwise, the 
loyalty which is so paramount in an offi- 
cer of the very courts upon which the 
basis of American institutions depend. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1) to provide for the common de- 
fense by establishing a universal training 
program, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 1, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 
self and Mr. Bricker) submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate bill 1, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. CORDON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 1, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the teble and to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEHMAN AT CON- 
FERENCE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 


Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rsecorp an address deliv- 
ered by Senator LEHMAN at the conference of 
Civil Liberties Clearing House at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 1, 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix, ] 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BATTLE OF VIR- 
GINIA TO UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
ALUMNI 


Mr. STENNIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Governor Battle of Virginia before 
the Washington Chapter, University of Vir- 
ginia Alumni, on February 8, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) 


STATEMENT BY DR. LEV V. DOBRIANSKY 


[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
regarding American participation in the de- 
fense of Europe, made by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
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sky, professor of Georgetown University and 
president of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, before a joint session of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services, Tuesday, February 20, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOW 10 WIN THE WAR OF IDEAS—EX- 
CERPTS FROM SPEECH BY THOMAS 
DORGAN 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
the speech delivered by Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk of Suffolk Superior Civil Court, to mem- 
bers of the Dorchester Kiwanis Club on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MOST COURAGEOUS COMEBACK IN HIS- 
TORY—ARTICLE BY PAUL HOFFMAN 


Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Most Courageous Comeback in His- 
tory,” written by Paul Hoffman, and pub- 
lished in the February 5, 1950, issue of Life 
magazine, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE TRAGEDY OF GEORGE MARSHALL— 
ARTICLE BY WALTER TROHAN 


Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Tragedy of George Marshall,” written 
by Walter Trohan, and published in the 
American Mercury for March 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS A. EDISON—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM LAKE LAND (N. J.) 
NEWS 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Indomitable Spirit,” published in 
the Lake Land (N. J.) News of February 
5, 1951, which appears in the Appendix. 


INFLATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stop Stoking Inflation,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of Monday, 
February 12, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


HERBERT HOOVER: A PROPHET WITH 
VISION—EDITORIAL FROM HURON (S. 
DAK.) DAILY PLAINSMAN 


Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “A Prophet Without Proper Credit,” 
published in the Daily Plainsman of Huron, 
S. Dak., which appears in the Appendix.] 


POSTAL AIDE, TROLLEY LINE PLAN NEW 
ROAD HAZARDS—ARTICLE BY IVAN H. 
PETERMAN 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Postal Aide, Trolly Line Plan New 

Road Hazards,” written by Ivan H. Peterman, 

and published in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 

of February 21, 1950, which appears in the 

Appendix. 


DISCRIMINATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
[Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Discrimination,” published in the 
current issue of the Saturday Review of 

Literature, which appears in the Appendix.]} 


KENNETH C. VIPOND 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Kenneth C. 
Vipond,” published in the Washington Star 
of March 1, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
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UNESCO AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY RICH- 
ARD H. HEINDEL 
[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

on the subject UNESCO and the Cultiva- 
tion of Human Rights, delivered by Rich- 
ard H. Heindel, Deputy Director of the 

UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 

State, at the 1951 convention of the American 

Association of School Administrators at 

Atlantic City, N. J., February 22, 1951, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


THE POSTAL SERVICE—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Fourth Class Service,” published in 
the Chicago Daily News, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


RAILROADS: A VITAL NATIONAL ASSET— 
ADDRESS BY HON. LEONIDAS C. DYER 
Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address on 

the subject Railroads: A Vital National 

Asset, delivered by former Representative 

Leonidas C. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo,, at a 

meeting of the Missouri Pacific Club of St. 

Louis, on February 15, 1951, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service be allowed to sit during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow after- 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I wonder whether the majority 
leader heard the request made by the 
Senator from South Carolina. I should 
like to protect the majority leader, who 
recently stated he was going to object to 
any committee meetings while the pend- 
ing bill was before the Senate. He gave 
me that assurance, and I gave him the 
assurance that if he did not object, I 
would; so I shall help him out now, by 
objecting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard to the request. 


APPOINTMENT OF RALPH VOSSBRINK, A 
KNOWN COMMUNIST, TO AN OFFICIAL 
POSITION IN HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent, first of all, to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “An Occa- 
sion for Sympathy and Pity.” The edi- 
torial appeared in the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin on February 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN OCCASION FOR SYMPATHY AND Pity 


Mayor Wilson's proposal to appoint one of 

the “reluctant 39“ to the city traffic safety 
commission is an occasion for sympathy and 
pity rather than for acrid criticism. 
. Ralph Vossbrink is the man. He refused, 
before the Walter committee on un-Ameri- 
canism here last spring, to answer commit- 
tee questions concerning Communist affilia- 
tion. 

The stand of the “reluctant 39“ and other 
unresponsive witnesses has been upheld by 
a Supreme Court decision, The Court’s rea- 
soning is simple—that they were within their 
rights in refusing to answer questions if they 
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felt that their answers would tend to in- 
criminate them. 

But the Court decision did not remove from 
them the record that they had been held in 
contempt of Congress for their refusal to an- 
swer the congressional committee’s inquiries. 

The question of their Communist affilia- 
tion has not been answered. It has not been 
passed upon. 

Ralph Vossbrink is one of that number. 

Mayor Wilson’s inclusion of Vossbrink in 
a list of proposed city appointees is, as we 
say, an occasion for sympathy and pity. 

The mayor's long periods of indisposition 
have apparently put him out of touch with 
what's going on in the world. 

Obviously he does not perceive the gro- 
tesque impropriety of his proposal. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask consent to insert a sec- 
tion from the message of the Governor 
of Hawaii, the Honorable Ingram M. 
Stainback, to the Territorial legislature, 
delivered on February 21, 1951. The 
section I desire to insert is that entitled 
“Subversive Activities,’ beginning on 
page 16 of the Governor’s report. 

There being no objection, the section 
of the message was ordered to be printe 
in the Recorp, as follows: 4 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Pursuant to Joint Resolution No. 5 of the 
1949 special session, a Commission on Sub- 
versiye Activities was duly appointed. Its 
report will be filed with the legislature 
shortly. However, its investigation has been 
to a large extent stymied because of the court 
decisions relating to self-incrimination; thus 
the influence of Communists in the Territory 
still flourishes apparently unabated to any 
large extent. The international leader of 
the largest labor union in the islands, who 
was last year convicted of perjury for lying 
about his Communist status, is still followed 
faithfully by thousands of workers, most of 
whom themselves are loyal but uninformed. 
This union, controlling thousands of workers 
on our docks and in the sugar and pineapple 
industfies, has been branded as Communist- 
controlled and has been expelled from the 
national CIO for this reason. Yet it con- 
tinues to collect large sums of money from 
its members and to wield tremendous influ- 
ence upon labor in Hawaii. 

Recently we witnessed the sad and dis- 
couraging spectacle of 39 witnesses, most 
of whom were leaders in this union organ- 
ization, refusing to assist the Congress of 
the United States in its inquiry into com- 
munism in Hawaii by claiming immunity 
against self-incrimination. I ask, immunity 
for what? The answer is obvious. 

While the congressional act now provides 
that no testimony given by a witness before 
either House of the Congress or any con- 
gressional committee shall be used as evi- 
dence in any criminal proceeding against 
him in any criminal court, the provision 
does not prevent such testimony from being 
used as a clue or lead from which a case can 
be built up against a witness and, therefore, 
does not give such witness absolute immu- 
nity required by the Supreme Court 
decisions, 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will 
enact a statute to provide absolute immu- 
nity for witnesses summoned to testify be- 
fore a congressional committee, that Con- 
gress may be able to obtain information 
essential to effective national defense. 

In my message to the twenty-fifth session 
of the legislature in 1949 I pointed out to 
you that the Communist leaders were already 
in control not only of our most powerful la- 
bor union here, but that they had infiltrated 
into political and liberal organizations 
throughout the Territory; that it was fol- 
lowing the usual pattern in striving to con- 
trol labor organizations so as to be in a posi- 
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tion to create economic chaos by strikes, 
slow-downs, and other hindrances to produc- 
tion when we most needed production. 

That the Communists in this Territory are 
following the usual pattern has been amply 
proved by the statements of some of their 
ex-members, the most recent (made less 
than 2 weeks ago by Jack Kawano) of which 
has been a statement by a former member 
of the party and former president of one of 
the ILWU local organizations. He stated 
that he had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party but was no longer, and said, among 
other things, “I found that the primary 
existence of the Communist Party was not 
for the best interests of the workingman 
but to dupe the members of the union, to 
control the union, and to use the union for 
purposes other than strictly trade-union 
matters.” He further said that the Commu- 
nists, by meeting separately and secretly 
among themselves and making prior deci- 
sions on all important political matters, were 
able to control the actions of the. union. 
“Primarily,” he said, “all these decisions are 
made on the basis of what is good for the 
Communist Party and not what is good for 
the membership of the union.” 

In this critical struggle that is going on 
today between the democracies and the Com- 
munist nations of the world, we note that 
nation after nation has fallen under Com- 
munist domination without a shot being 
fired by the Soviets, fallen from underground 
attack led by traitors within. The greatest 
danger comes from plans to undermine the 
structure of free government within the bor- 
ders of the individual nations and not from 
external attacks, 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has just come to my attention 
that a man named Ralph Vossbrink, one 
of the 39 persons in Honolulu who re- 
cently were cited for contempt of Con- 
gress because of refusal to answer ques- 
tions of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities regarding his al- 
leged Communist affiliations, has been 
appointed to an official commission of 


the city of Honolulu in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 


I ask unanimous consent that all of 
my statement on this matter may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


APPOINTMENT OF RALPH VOSSBRINK, A KNOWN 
COMMUNIST, TO AN OFFICIAL POSITION IN 
HAWAI 

(Statement by Senator BUTLER of Nebraska) 
Mr. President, it has just come to my at- 

tention that a man named Ralph Vossbrink, 

1 of the 39 persons in Honolulu who were 

recently cited for contempt of Congress be- 

cause of refusal to answer questions of the 

House Committee on Un-American Activities 

regarding his alleged Communist affiliations, 

has been appointed to an official commission 
of the city of Honolulu in the Territory of 

Hawaii. 

The appointment was made officially by 
Mr. John Wilson, who is mayor of Honolulu. 
In actual fact, Mayor Wilson has been ill 
for many months and away from his office 
most of that time, and so in practice, the 
appointment was probably made by his as- 
sistant, a man named Bassett. I might men- 
tion that the office of mayor of Honolulu is 
perhaps the most important elective office in 
the Territory of Hawaii, next to the position 
of Delegate to Congress. 

With respect to Mr. Vossbrink, it is im- 
portant to understand that he is no mere 
fellow traveler or misguided innocent, or any- 
thing of that sort. He is, or at least he was 
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a few years ago, a Communist with no ifs, 
ands, or buts. 

In the report which I submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in 1949, entitled “Statehood for Ha- 
waii—Communist Penetration of the Ha- 
waiian Islands,” based on my investigation 
in the Territory during the fall of 1948, I 
made the following statement: 7 

“In 1947, the members of the territorial 
executive committee were Jack Denichi 
Kimoto, chairman; John Wayne Dall, Dwight 
James Freeman, Robert Walter McElrath, 
Mrs. Robert Walter McElrath, Charles Ka- 
zuyuki Fujimoto, Mrs. Charles Kazuyuki 
Fujimoto, Joichi Imori, Ralph Vernon Voss- 
brink, and David Hyun.” 

I then went on to summarize his back- 
ground as follows: 

“Ralph Vernon Vossbrink, 2340 Pacific 
Heights Road, Honolulu. Vossbrink was 
born tn San Francisco in 1918 and was mar- 
ried in 1946 to Kazu Tsukiyama, a citizen 
of Japanese ancestry. He has been active in 
Communist Party affairs in Honolulu since 
1945, when he left his ship on which he 
served as merchant seaman. Previously he 
had been a recruiter for the seamen’s branch, 
Communist Party. At present he is na- 
tional representative of the National Union 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO, and 
president of the CIO Council for Oahu Is- 
land.” 

I chould also like to invite attention to the 
references to Ralph Vossbrink as given in 
the pamphlet entitled “The Truth About 
Communists in Hawaii,” written by Ichiro 
Izuka, a former Communist, which was re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 20, 1948. In this pamphlet, Ralph Voss- 
brink is mentioned at least 12 times and is 
specifically referred to as a Communist. 

When the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities visited Hawaii last year, it in- 
vestigated Ralph Vossbrink extensively. In 
the committee’s report, entitled “Report on 
Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee—A Com- 
munist Front,” issued on June 23, 1950, on 
page 7 the committee has the following to 
say about Ralph Vossbrink: 

“Ralph Vossbrink, chairman of the Puunul 
Club of the Territorial Communist Party, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the former Com- 
munists, Ichiro Izuka (April 10, 1950) and 
Easter Doyle (April 12, 1950). Masao Mori, 
a witness who attended Communist meet- 
ings but withdrew after receiving a Commu- 
nist Party card, testified on April 13, 1950, 
that he had attended a Communist Party 
meeting in the Puunui section of Honolulu 
presided over by Ralph Vossbrink. Former 
Communist Donald Uesugi testified on April 
12, 1950, that he had attended a Communist 
Party meeting at Vossbrink’s home. Mr. 
Vossbrink was nominated for vice chairman- 
ship of the Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee 
but declined the nomination in favor of an- 
other candidate. It is interesting to note 
that Mrs. Ralph Vossbrink, who was also asso- 
ciated with the HCLC, was described as being 
present at a Communist Party meeting in 
the testimony of the afore-mentioned former 
Communist, Easter Doyle. 

“Subpenaed to testify before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on April 17, 1950, Ralph Vossbrink 
refused to state whether or not he was a 
member of the Communist Party on the 
ground of self-incrimination; he stated that 
he was presently executive secretary of local 
646 of the United Public Workers of America, 
a union recently expelled from the CIO for 
following the Communist Party line. Mrs. 
Vossbrink was given an opportunity to tes- 
tify voluntarily but declined.” 

After the return of the subcommittee 
from Hawaii, citations for contempt were 
prepared and voted by the House against 39 
of those who testified. I ask consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point the report 
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by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties entitled “Report Citing Ralph Voss- 
brink.” It is House Report 2896 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. President, for several years now, I have 
been striving to awaken the Congress and 
the Nation to the seriousness of the Com- 
munist situation in Hawaii. In connection 
with the matter of Hawaiian statehood, I 
have repeatedly called attention to this seri- 
ous situation and repeatedly those defending 
the cause of Hawaiian statehood have de- 
nied that communism in the islands 
amounts to anything. They constantly 
claim that there are no more Communists 
in Hawaii than anywhere else, and that the 
Communists there have very little influence 
and generally that communism is no prob- 
lem in Hawaii. 

Mr, President, I do not know of a State 
in the Union where it could happen that an 
open Communist would be appointed to an 
Official position by the mayor of the largest 
city and metropolitan center of such a State. 
There are a few Communists in most of our 
large cities, but nowhere within the con- 
tinental United States do they receive any 
official sympathy or even official tolerance for 
their activities—nowhere except in Hawaii. 

As I understand, Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has now created 
a subcommittee to check specifically on the 
whole problem of Communist infiltration 
and Communist control. I submit these 
facts regarding this particular case to the 
Senate in the hope that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee may find it possible to investigate 
them in the not-too-far-distant future. 


THE KRONSTADT REBELLION OF MARCH 
1921 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for one moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think that at this time it is particularly 
fitting that we mark the anniversary of 
an event which will live forever in the 
minds of freemen, despite the efforts of 
tyrants to blot it from the pages of 
history. 

It was juct 30 years ago that the for- 
tress of Kronstadt, which guards the sea 
approaches to the Russian city of Lenin- 
grad, was the scene of a revolt against 
the Communist rulevs of the Soviet 
Union. The Kronstadt garrison in 1917 
had aided the Bolshevik revolutionaries 
in the belief that they were helping to 
free Russia. But in March 1921, seeing 
that they had merely exchanged one set 
of despotic masters for another, they 
rose up against the new enslavers. 

An overwhelming force of Communist 
soldiers and secret police put down the 
revolt in the most brutal fashion, and 
massacred all but a handful of the rebels. 

While the Communist historians have 
completely distorted the true story of 
Kronstadt, I am confident that there 
are those behind the iron curtain who 
still remember these martyred heroes, 
And when the time comes for the great 
Russian people to resume their march to- 
ward true freedom, Kronstadt will be a 
symbol. 

For this reason we must never cease in 
our endeavors to tell the people of Russia 
that we sympathize with them in their 
enslavement, and are aware of their deep 
yearning to share in the God-given 
liberty which is the right of all men. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp a sig- 
nificant and historic story of the Kron- 
stadt Rebellion of March 1921. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THE KRONSTADT REBELLION OF MARCH 1921 

March 1951 marks the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of a large-scale revolt of the Russian 
people against the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party, the Kronstadt rebellion of 
March 1921. The rebellion was elemental, 
unplanned, and unpremeditated; it was the 
outgrowth of popular dissatisfaction with the 
harsh and repressive policies of the Soviet 
Government. The insurgents tendered just 
demands for reforms which were obviously 
needed. Through negotiation, the govern- 
ment could have made certain minor conces- 
sions and prevented the outbreak of physical 
violence. But then, as now, it refused to be 
swayed by the voice of the people. On the 
completely unfounded assertion that the in- 
surrection was planned and led by Menshe- 
viks, Social Revolutionaries, Anarchists, and 
White Guard generals, the central committee 
of the Communist Tarty resolved to drown it 
in blood. 

On March 1, 1921, the 15,000 sailors and 
soldiers of Kronstadt and the Baltic fleet 
(which was anchored there) put forth these 
demands to the Soviet Government: Re- 
election of the Soviets by secret voting, with 
free preliminary agitation among workers 
and peasants; freedom of speech and press 
for workers and peasants, Anarchists, and 
Left Socialists Parties; freedom of meeting, 
trade-unions, and peasant associations; 
liberation of Socialist political prisoners and 
of all workers, peasants, soldiers and sailors 
imprisoned for association with working- 
class and peasant movements; abolition of 
political departments and of the requisi- 
tioning detachments* which search passen- 
gers on trains for food; equalization of all 
rations, except for workers in harmful 
trades; the right of the peasant to possess 
land and to use cattle, provided that he 
does not employ hired labor. (This last 
demand was rather clumsily phrased, but 
was obviously directed against requisitions 
and against the forcible installation of com- 
munes and state farms.) 

These simple demands were immediately 
condemned by the Communist Party as 
“counterrevolutionary,” and an order was 
sent to the insurgents to surrender their 
arms. When they refused to do so, 60,000 
hand-picked reliable Soviet troops, composed 
mainly of Cheka detachments and young 
military cadets, were arrayed to storm the 
fortress of Kronstadt. Under the over-all 
direction of Leon Trotsky and the opera- 
tional command of General Tukhachevski, 
these troops began their attack on March 7, 
It required 10 days to reduce the fort and 
take over the warships of the Baltic fleet. 
No quarter was given: prisoners taken by 
the Soviet forces were shot on the spot. 
General Tukhachevski later said, “I was in 
the war for 5 years, but I cannot remember 
such a slaughter.” A few of the insurgents 
escaped to Finland; most were either shot 
or exiled to long terms in Siberia without 
the semblance of a trial. 

On March 18, 1921, the Soviet forces cele- 
brated their victory over the will of the 
Russian people. The lesson of Kronstadt 
was not entirely lost to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, for the party abandoned the 
policy of war communism the same month 
and inaugurated the new economic policy, 
which removed certain economic features 
most objectionable to the peasantry and the 
working class. By these minor concessions, 
the party managed to reduce opposition 
among the people and at the same time to 
strengthen its grip over them. Despite its 
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failure, the Kronstadt rebellion stands as a 
monument to the bravery and foresight of 
those who attempted to prevent the Com- 
munist Party dictators from consolidating 
their strangle hold over the Russian people 
and the other peoples of the U. S. S. R. 


INDIA DENIES UNITED STATES RARE MA- 
TERIAL—ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE 
BROWN 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled India Denies United States Rare 
Material,” written by Mr. Constantine 
Brown. The article relates to the failure 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other agencies of this Government to ob- 
tain certain types of sand from the In- 
Gian Government. In fact, I under- 
stand—and it is no secret—that the In- 
dians have an embargo on this, to us, 
very strategic material. My reason for 
making the request is that I understand 
that the Foreign Relations Committee is 
expected to report a bill authorizing the 
sending of large quantities of wheat, 
corn, and other products to India. We 
have repeatedly sent grain to India, and 
I am hopeful the day will come when the 
American people will receive something 
in return. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 1, 1951] 


INDIA DENIES UNITED STATES RARE MATERIAL— 
EMBARGO ON MONAZITE SANDS MAY IMPAIR 
ÅMERICAN ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 

(By Constantine Brown) 


The American atomic energy program may 
be impaired by the difficulty of obtaining a 
material known 2 monazite sands, which 
exist in large quantities in India. 

When the question of appropriating $200,- 
000,000 to send wheat to India comes up in 
Congress, Secretary of State Acheson and his 
aides will be questioned about the State De- 
partment’s total lack of initiative in making 
any effort to obtain for the United States 
stockpiles of this vital strategic material. 
We now depend on small deposits being 
worked in Brazil. 

In April 1946 India placed an embargo on 
the export of monazite sands. The embargo 
is strictly enforced, as far as this country is 
concerned. A quantity of this material is 
believed to have been exported to France 
while Frederic Joliot-Curie, a leading mem- 
ber of the French-Communist Party, headed 
that country's atomic program. 

Monazite sands contain thorium and those 
other elements which fall in the class of 
rare earths. Thorium has been defined by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 as one source 
of atomic energy. The other rare earths, 
also extracted from monazite sands, in one 
chemical form or another are used in such 
strategic products as stainless steel and a 
special alloy for jet planes. They also are 
used in the manufacture of lenses for aerial 
photography and goggles for jet pilots. 

Monazite sands exist in almost inexhaust- 
ibis quantities in the Travancore area of 
southern India, but the country lacks means 
to process this vital strategic material. 

All efforts by American industrialists to 
obtain the State Department’s assistance in 
inducing the Indian Government to soften 
this unexplainable embargo have been with- 
out avail. Industry representatives were told 
that we cannot allow ourselves to exercise 
any influence on a free government. Such 
action would smack of colonialism and would 
affect adversely our policies in the Far East. 
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Thorium is used for other things than 
atomic energy, however. Among the prac- 
tical applications for daily use is the manu- 
facture of incandescent mantles for gas 
lights. Since India cannot extract thorium 
from the sands, it supplies American plants 
with the amount they need to make gas 
manties for India. 

In 1948 the American manufacturers im- 
posed their own embargo on India and re- 
fused to export the thorium products to In- 
dia. The New Delhi Government complained 
to the State Department that the action of 
the American manufacturers would plunge 
India into darkness. The State Department 
contacted the industrialists and hinted very 
strongly that unless the export of the tho- 
rium product was resumed, reprisals would 
be taken. Since the manufacturers deal 
principally with the Government, they ac- 
cepted the State Department’s strong hints 
and resumed exports to India. 

When President Truman requested Con- 
gress not to play politics with human sufer- 
ing and to appropriate $200,000,000 to save 
the Indian people from famine, American 
industrialists once more approached the 
State Department. They pointed out that 
while relief for India should not be sub- 
jected to political or economic considera- 
tions, or to any quid pro quo, it might be 
useful to ask the New Delhi Government to 
reconsider its embargo on monazite sands. 

American industry pointed out that since 
1946 India had been losing at least $3,500,000 
a year from the export of that material; 
that India now has a stockpile of at least 
10,000 tons of the sands, while the American 
Government now has only 1 percent of the 
stockpile it needs; and, finally, that Ameri- 
can importers were willing to pay cash on 
the barrelhead for every ton of sand pur- 
chased from India. 

The top State Department officials listened 
sympathetically to the industrialists’ argu- 
ments, But they pointed out that it would 
not be ethical and would be prejudicial to 
our foreign policy if our Government made 
friendly, direct representations to New Delhi 
on such a commercial matter at this time. 

Evidently our policy makers were afraid 
that America would be accused of colonialism 
if we urged a friendly government, to whom 
we are expected to hand out a large dole, 
to let us buy some of its vast surplus of 
monozite. 

Congress now intends to look into the 
matter. 


KARL MARX ON FREE TRADE—1848 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a quotation 
from Karl Marx on free trade, dated 
1848. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KARL Marx ON Free Trape—1848 


Karl Marx, the outstanding Communist 
revolutionist of all time, made a very signifi- 
cant address more than 102 years ago on 
the subject of free trade before the Demo- 
cratic Club, Brussels, Belgium, January 9, 
1848.” He said at that time: 

“In his celebrated work upon political 
economy he (Ricardo, the leading economist 
of his time) says: ‘If instead of growing our 
own corn we discover a new mar- 
ket from which we can supply ourselves 
* * at a cheaper price, wages will fall 
and profits rise. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce reduces the wages, not 
only of the laborer employed in cultivating 
the soil, but also of all those employed in 
commerce or manufacture.’ 

“Besides this, the protective system helps 
to develop free competition within a nation. 
Hence we see that in countries where the 
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bourgeoisie is beginning to make itself felt 
as a class, in Germany for example, it makes 
great efforts to obtain protective duties. 
They serve the bourgeoisie as weapons 
against feudalism and absolute monarchy, 
as a means for the concentration of its own 
powers for the realization of free trade with- 
in the country. 

“But, generally speaking, the protective 
system in these days is conservative, while 
the free trade system works destructively. 
It breaks up old nationalities and carries 
antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie 
to the uttermost point. In a word, the free 
trade system hastens the social revolution. 
In this revolutionary sense alone, gentle- 
men, I am in favor of free trade.” 

The principle has not changed in the 102 
years since the outstanding Communist of 
all time said in effect that free trade de- 
stroys the workingman, and now, since the 
investment in industry has rised from a few 
dollars per employed man to an average of 
approximately $10,000, the investor is an 
equal victim. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses 


The VICEFRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is the amendment of 
oe arc from Oregon, which has been 
8 ł 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on Aug- 
ust 29, 1950, in a speech in the Senate, I 
made the following statement: 

We should not leave Washington until we 
have amended the Selective Service Act 80 
that it can provide an army of at least 30 
divisions * * *, The present law is not 
intended to carry a manpower procurement 
load above 2,500,000 men. We should set up 
the legal machinery now. It is better to 


have it and not need it than to need it and 
not have it. 


On September 8, 1950, I stated on the 
Senate floor: 


All that we have in the way af a Presiden- 
tial announcement is that chere must be 
3,000,000 men in the Armed Forces as a 
whole, which would be a good start if we are 
to have them all by June 30, 1951. But the 
President's message carefully did not specify 
the year by which these 3,000,000 men would 
have to be in the service. 

And Congress, the body of which we are 
members, has not even amended the Selective 
Service Act so as to make possible the pro- 
curement of enough manpower for a 3,000- 
000-man Armed Force. Present law still ef- 
fectively limits us to a total not exceeding 
2,500,000. men, regardless of certain gestures 
to the contrary. We have taken off the 
numerical limit, but actually the law was 
never designed to yield more than 2,500,000 
men, and the best experts I can ind think 
that it will not. 


Obviously we should have taken steps 
last summer to increase the amount of 
available military manpower, and our 
failure to do so has seriously weakened 
our efforts in Korea. Proof of this is 
found in the testimony of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall before the House 
Armed Services Committee on January 
23, 1951. I should like now to make a 
fairly extended quotation from the 
statement of Secretary MarsLall to the 
House Committee on Armed Services: 

In that dilemma, General MacArthur made 


a very courageous decision and moved into 
the ranks of those divisions—and there were 
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only four to five, four to start vith and later 
a fifth one, but largely into those four divi- 
sions—some 30,000 Koreans. So in order to 
save ourselves in that situation of combat, we 
had to depend on men that had only had 
three weeks of training and some with no 
training and put them into American units 
to a tune of some 36 percent. And as late 
as November when I came into the Defense 
Department, I found that those units were 
still 20 percent short in American manpower 
in their ranks. In addition to that, they 
created a great many of these South Korean 
units, maybe 10 divisions. We undertook 
to create one every four weeks. Well, when 
it took us almost 2 years to get our divisiors 
ready for heavy fighting in Europe and in 
the Southwest Pacific, you can realize what 
it was to turn out a division of South 
Koreans with their difficulty of understand- 
ing our weapons and our conceptions of dis- 
cipline and tactics in only 4 weeks’ time. 
Nevertheless, that was done and we made the 
fight on that basis. 

Now the interesting thing I would like to 
explain to you now is that we,still have not 
made up the deficiencies. And I am in- 
formed, when I have checked through all 
the records, it will be until the ist of April 
before we make good on the men required 
to put General MacArthur's existing forces 
up to its strength. 


I ask Senators to underline the first of 
April. I now continue the quotation 
from General Marshall’s statement 
before the House committee: 

I find in going back through the devel- 
opment that throughout the months of 
September, October and November, practi- 
cally all the selective-service men were 
being put into the ranks of units in this 
country to meet the continued draft on 
those ranks for men to be sent to Korea. 
So it was not until in October that the first 
small beginning was made to put men into 
normal basic training, to provide the man- 
power that we needed. But it could only be 
a small beginning. They increased the 
number of camps from 4 to 19. Nine of 
those I think were the basic camps where 
you deal with the first 6 weeks and the 
others were the camps where the men took 
the final 8 weeks in whatever their arm 
was—Artillery, Engineers, Signal Corps, the 
tanks, and so on—to complete the 14 weeks’ 
training. They held on to the proposition 
throughout that no men should be sent of 
that selective-service draft who had not 
had 14 weeks’ training. But that meant 
that we had to put these men in units in 
this country, take the men out of the units 
in this country and ship them to General 
MacArthur. 


I interpolate there, in the middle of 
this quotation of General Marshall to 
point out what a difference it makes to 
the soldier between fighting as an indi- 
vidual and being sent as an individual to 
some unit where he is a stranger, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, going 
into the combat zone as a member of the 
unit, surrounded by people he knows, 
and who know him. It is putting a man 
at a very grave disadvantage if, because 
of our unpreparedness, we compel him 
to go as an individual replacement, in- 
stead of going as part of a team. But 
that is what we have had to do and what 
we are still doing. I continue reading 
from General Marshall’s statement: 

His needs have averaged along from 
month to month here about 15,000 a 
month—not new units, but replacements. 
As I say, under the present situation, it 


appears to be about the ist of April when 
they will have fully filled the ranks with 
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American soldiers in American units in 
Korea. 

To give you one division of his, for ex- 
ample, the Seventh Division, there were 7,800 
Koreans put into its ranks before it left 
Japan and went into Korea. That is a 
very large percentage of the whole and 
that was quite a predicament in which 
the United States Government should find 
itself regarding its men. 


I interpolate at that point, indeed, 
yes, it is quite a predicament that this 
great country should have been in such 
a situation that it could not support its 
own people overseas in a more effective 
way. The defense authorities did the 
best they could at the time, but the sit- 
uation showed how unprepared we were. 

I proceed with the quotation: 

Those things I think are lost sight of in 
the debate of why we did this and why we 
did that. What I am talking about exclu- 
sively are the military factors of why we 
were in this predicament in connection with 
our military force and how we can avoid its 
repetition in the future, along with the 
authorization that permits us to build up 
as rapidly as possible at the present time. 

Now, on the ist of December they be- 
gan going into these training camps for 
basic training in larger numbers. I think 
the September quota that went directly 
into those camps was some 40-odd thou- 
sand. But the interesting thing to me is 
that the first normal graduates of that basic 
training will not come out until the last 
week in January, Under the present situa- 
tion—I am rather hesitant about talking 
about this publicly, but I think it is better 
to do it because the manpower Dill is so 
important to us that we should have as 
complete an understanding as possible in 
your minds. But the product of normal 
basic training, which is the foundation of 
any unit, will be about 5,000 at the end of 
January, 6,000 in February, something like 
12,000, I think, in March, 22,000 in April, 
30,000 in May, and 40,000 in June and July, 
and finally in August we reach 50,000. Yet 
at the same time we will have been taking 
during January, February and March—that 
is as far as we have gone in announce- 
ments—80,000 men a month. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
General Marshall. 

It is clear from General Marshall’s 
testimony that General MacArthur’s 
forces will not be up to strength until 
April 1. Who can doubt that if we had 
changed the Selective Service Act last 
summer, as we should have done, that 
his forces would have been brought up 
to strength much sooner? 

There are those who say that there is 
no use crying over spilt milk, but I be- 
lieve it is very definitely the duty of a 
Senator to cry over spilt milk and to do 
so somewhat vociferously so that we can 
learn by our mistakes, and not repeat 
them, and not pretend we did not know 
anything about them, but be prepared so 
that we may not repeat them. Our 
omission of last summer has now been 
remedied. The bill before us is one 
which I support. The committee is to 
be congratulated for an honest, demo- 
cratic, and efficient effort to meet the 
Soviet threat. It seems to meet the 
needs of the times. It will give us the 
military manpower which is the indis- 
pensable base for the rebuilding of all 
strength in the free world—military, 
economic, political, and spiritual. It is 
fair and democratic in the way it ob- 
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tains the manpower and does not require 
those who have already fought in World 
War II, including those who went into 
World War II as very young boys, to 
carry the load in our present alert once 
again. It will confront many young men 
in America with many a disagreeable 
prospect, which is inevitable. Regard- 
less of how the bill is drawn, the bring- 
ing of men into the armed services is a 
disagreeable and unhappy business. 
But it is worth engaging in-a disagree- 
able and unhappy business if by so doing 
we can avoid the tragedy of all-out war. 

The bill contains one title in which I 
am particularly interested. This is title 
II, which increases to 25,000 men per 
year for 5 years the selected aliens al- 
ready authorized under the terms of the 
Lodge-Philbin Act, which became law 
last summer. There is still a great op- 
portunity to obtain the services of highly 
selected men who can help us both in a 
strictly military sense and by their 
knowledge of foreign languages and 
cultures. After 5 years, these men should 
make excellent citizens. They should 
provide the nucleus around which other 
and larger units could be built. They 
can be an important factor in the en- 
couragement which I hope we shall give 
to the attempts of the free world to 
throw off the yoke of Communist dicta- 
torship and domination. It is a pity 
that, although the Lodge-Philbin Act has 
been on the boo“ since Jure 1950, as of 
last week not one single man has been 
enlisted under its provisions. Congress 
passes laws, but the Executive must ad- 
minister them, and all I can do is to 
reiterate once again my prayers that the 
executive branch will not continue to 
think of these problems in the old- 
fashioned, wooden, dry-as-dust terms; 
that they will meet the challenge which 
these alien young men present and meet 
it with imagination and energy; and that 
they will realize that individual allies 
who fight on our side, in our uniform 
and under our flag, are every bit as good 
as allies who fight in their uniform and 
under their flag by our side. 

Mr. President, these young men would 
not make it unnecessary for our own 
young men to be drafted. But they may 
some time make it possible to avoid the 
tragic necessity of some of our young 
men being killed. That is a good deal 
better. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
I am an enthusiastic supporter of his 
amendment. However, I wish to know 
whether I correctly understood an ob- 
servation which he made a few moments 
ago. Am I correct in understanding that 
on the statute books today there is a 
law which permits the enlistment of 
qualified aliens to a total number of 
2,500? H 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; 2,500. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell us 
how long the law has been on the statute 
books? 

Mr. LODGE., Since June 1950. Let 
me say that there is not another Mem- 
ber of the Senate who has seen the po- 
tentialities of this subject better than 
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has the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon. 
Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sena- 
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clearance by the State Department had 
been givem and that the whole matter 
was being held up by the Department of 
Justice. Four or five cays ago I re- 
ceived word that the Department of Jus- 
tice was no longer interposing amy ab- 
jection. As to why no mem are being 
enlisted now, the Senator from Oregom 
cam guess as. well as I can. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say that Tsup- 
ported the Senator’s amendment, which 
has now been a law of the land sinee last 
June. I think the Senator made a very 
fine contribution to our military effort 
by sponsoring the act. I hope it will be 
possible to take im more such men, if it 
is possible to get them. Would the Sen- 
ator be willing to inform the Senate 
where such men cam be obtained? In 
other words, where are sue men avail- 
able for enlistment? 

Mr. LODGE. The program I have in 
mind is not limited to any ome country 
or to any one race. Undoubtedly, there 
are many such men in the Far East. 
They could be obtained for service in the 
Far East. I have not made a study of 
the subject so far as the Far East is con- 
cerned to the extent that I have studied 
the subject in Europe. However, the 
principle is good, whether it is applied to 
the Far East or to Europe. That is why 
I feel we should take for service Chinese 
guerrillas and Nationalist Chinese, or 
anyone else, to help carry the load of 
combat. in the Orient. Insofar as 
Europe is concerned, the best estimate 
Ican get is that there exists a manpower 
pool of men of effective military age 
which runs as high as 2,000,000 men. 
They could be found in many countries. 
They eould be found in countries behind 
the iron curtain, in displaced-persons 
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camps, and on this side of the iron cur- 
tain. They would embrace Latvians, 
Estonians,, 


gariams, Rumanians, and Bulgarians. 
To describe: them briefly, they would be 
young stateless Slavs. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are such men lo- 
cated in displaced persons camps? 

Mr. LODGE. Not all of them, but it 
is believed that they would come from 
wherever they are if they had some as- 
surance that they would have an army in 
whieh to be received and given a chance 
to serve im the struggle against com- 
munism. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are any of them in 
Atlantic Pact countries? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think so. 
They would supplement the efforts of the 
Atlantie Pact nations. Atlantic Pact. 
coumtries are nations themselves, and 
they have armies of their own. The 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
an army for men who want to be on our 
side and who have not an army of their 
own. to join. 

Mr. WATKINS. Could not such a 
man join am army of an Atlantic Pact 
nation as well as he could join our Army? 

Mr. LODGE. He could not do so now. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why not? 

Mr. LODGE. Because there is not a 
European army, as such, in existence. I 
am hopeful that one will be created. 
When that time comes, which I hope will 
be soon, or at least within a year, I would 
favor taking the bulk of such men into 
a Huropean army. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do any of the At- 
lantic Pact nations have a law under 
which such men could enlist. in a so- 
called foreign legion? 

Mr. LODGE. The French have had a 
foreign legion for a great many years. 
I believe the British now have a law 
under which certain selected aliens 
could be enlisted im the British Army. 

Mr, WATKINS. Does the Senator 
know how Pramee: and England are get- 
ting along in that regard? Are any men 
being. enlisted im their foreign legions? 

Mr. LODGE. The French have had a 
foreigm legiom for many years, It is 
very much of a going 


Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 


Mr. LODGE: I do not know. I 
would have to look it up. 
Mr. WATKINS. What is giving 


have to travel all the way to the United 


embrace men who would come to this 
country, because they would be very 
highly selected mem, who would be, we 


zenship, As to why nations in Europe 
do. not enlist, such men I cam only say 
that. the nations over there have only re- 
cently started building up their military 


The Senator knows that. history as well 
as I do. The French are taking the 
leadership in setting up a European 
army which, instead of being under the 
civilian government of any one of the 
countries involved. would be under the 
defense ministers of the countries. It 
would be an army of Europe. I hope 
something is done with it. If so, the 
countries over there will be in a position 
to take some of these young aliens. 

The whole object of everything I am 
tryine to: do im the field of military and 
foreign policy is to make it possible to 
get effective partners so that they can 
share with us as much of the responsi- 
bility and expense as possible. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I had 
in mind when I asked the Senatior if he 
had any imformatiom which indicated 
that the Atlantic Pact nations, our al- 
alies, are making it possible for the peo- 
ple without homes—they might be 
termed displaced persons—to enlist in 
their armies nearby. 

Mr. LODGE. The short answer is 
“Yes,” they are making plans to do so, 
but at the present time, if the Senator 
were a young stateless anti-Communist 
Slav and wanted to get himself in line 
to carry part of this load, he would say 
to himself, The best organization that 
I know of that cam take me and give me 
my inoculations agaimst typhoid, give me 
a pair of pants and a good pair of shoes, 
put a gun im my hands and train me, 
house me, feed me, and lead me im com- 
bat is the United States Army.” That is 
the realism of the situation. When a 
man is thinking about entrusting his life 
to some military organization, he wants 
to join something that is real, and not 
soMe paper organization which is being 

Mr. WATKINS. I am talking about 
the national forces of the Atlantie Pact 
nations, not an international army. 
Why is it that the British, the French, 
the Belgians, the Dutch, the Norwegiams, 
and the Danes cannot have a similar 
program? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not believe that the 
trouble in Europe, any more than in this 
country at the present time, is a man- 
power shortage. The trouble is that the 
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nations have not been oriented toward 
building military strength. The thing 
that is lagging now in most of those 
countries is not the availability of man- 
power. It is the availability of equip- 
ment, matériel, supplies, and so forth. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understood the 
Senator to say a moment ago that this 
country—and particularly the adminis- 
tration, I assume—advised them not to 
build up their defense forces, but to con- 
centrate their efforts on economic de- 
velopment. 

Mr. LODGE. During the last 3 years 
of the Marshall plan. 

Mr. WATKINS. Including the last 2 
years, since the Atlantic Pact was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. LODGE. None of us has been 
doing very much in a military way; and 
that goes for the United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish the Senator 
would answer the question as to whether 
or not since the pact was approved we 
have advised our Atlantic Pact partners 
to concentrate on economic progress 
rather than to build up their defenses. 

Mr. LODGE. I know no secrets. I 
know nothing that is not available to 
the Senator from Utah. However, I will 
say that in the past few months we have 
very definitely made it clear that we 
expect those nations to make a full and 
realistic effort at arming themselves. I 
do not think any of them is in any doubt 
about it at all. If they could read the 
remarks made in the United States Sen- 
ate, Iam sure they would be in even less 
doubt. That is what we expect them 
to do, and I think that is what they ex- 
pect to do. My whole point is that, 
taking the thing in proportion, they are 
doing about as well as we are doing, 
making allowance for the fact that we 
are bigger than they are. 

Mr. WATKINS. That does not hap- 
pen to be an answer to the question 
which I asked. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to know 
if the administration has given the in- 
structions which the Senator seems to 
say it has given to the Atlantic Pact 
nations, to build up their economic pro- 
grams rather than to build up their de- 
fense forces. If that has been done 
since the approval of the Atlantic Pact 
nearly 2 years ago, I think we should 
know it. If the Senator has any in- 
formation on that point, I shall be very 
happy to have it. 

Mr. LODGE. My belief is that we 
continued to tell them to stress their 
economic development after the Atlantic 
Pact was written. Last year I felt that 
we ought to begin to work the Marshall 
plan into the rearmament program. I 
proposed certain language for the ECA 
Act, and we had a hearing on it. That 
language would have provided that the 
counterpart funds in those countries be 
used for building military equipment. 
There was some difference of opinion 
with me on that subject at that time. 
I think we have been a little late in tell- 
ing them to change over. I think we 
have been very late in changing over 
ourselves. That is the whcle burden of 
my speech this afternoon—that what we 
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are doing now we should have done a 
long time ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. I realize that; but 
we were told during the consideration of 
the Atlantic Pact that time was of the 
essence, and that the pact had to be 
ratified so that our European allies 
would get busy and build up their forces, 
and we could send equipment to them. 
We appropriated some $1,300,000,000 to 
do the job. But in spite of all that, 
apparently someone in authority here 
has told the other members of the pact 
to concentrate on economic development 
and not pay so much attention to build- 
ing up their defense forces. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there is 
any mystery as to who it was. It was 
the ECA. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the ECA have 
authority to pass upon matters of 
defense? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the ECA told 
them, “We expect you to build up your 
economic strength.” There must be eco- 
nomic strength if we are to have a strong 
military system. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE, The two are related. I 
have felt that the ECA should have 
shifted emphasis to the military long 
before it did, and I have said so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am glad that the 
Senator agrees. I recall that during 
the debate on the Atlantic Pact we were 
told that time was of the essence, and 
that we had to act promptly to ratify 
the pact and get them the money, the 
means, so that they could go ahead and 
build up their forces. If the Senator is 
correct in the assumption that we placed 
emphasis on something else, perhaps we 
are responsible for the present condition 
of Western European defense, which is 
practically nothing against any possible 
Russian onslaught in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. LODGE. We are partly respon- 
sible. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is another item 
on the list. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a very long list. 
That certainly is an item on it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
does not agree with that policy. I take 
it from what he has said that he does 
not agree with the policy of the admin- 
istration, which places emphasis, 
through the ECA, on economic recovery 
rather than on building up their armed 
forces to defend themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. The Marshall plan has 
been a great success. Without the 
Marshall plan we could not have mili- 
tary strength at all. We cannot build 
military strength in a country where 
there is no morale, and where the civil- 
ian population is hardly eating. That is 
obvious. I do not believe that the Sena- 
tor is trying to get me to admit that 
either we do economic work or we do 
military work, and that we were wrong 
not to do military work exclusively. The 
Senator is too intelligent to want me to 
make an admission like that, I certainly 
would not make it, 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe that some 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee told us on the floor of the Senate 
that it was time to get the question set- 
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tled, so that the other nations could 
build vp their armed forces. I am quite 
disillusioned when I learn that, after all, 
probably it was not so important, and 
that we emphasized economic recovery, 
rather than getting the Western Euro- 
pean people busy to defend themselves. 

Now we are requested to pass a draft 
bill to take the 18-year-old boys, to 
make up, apparently, for the lack of in- 
terest of those countries, or probably 
their policy, following our advice, of not 
getting ready to defend themselves. 
That is a thing which the American peo- 
ple ought to know. I did not know that 
that was actually the fact. I have sus- 
pected it. This is the first time I have 
heard anyone on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, more or less officially from the For- 
eign Relations Committee, admit that 
that was what happened. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that I am not official, any 
more than he is. 

Mr. WATKINS. At least the Senator 
is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and I am not. 

Mr. LODGE. I am a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but I am 
not at all official in the sense in which 
the Senator uses that term. I have said 
for years that we have been late, and that 
we have dragged our feet. We have 
lacked vision. We have thrown away 
the initiative which we had won by force 
of arms. We have made a series of tragic 
miscalculations, any one of which might 
have resulted in disaster. I hope and 
believe that we are going to work out of 
it, and that we are going to regain the 
initiative which we threw away. But 
there is no doubt that our leadership was 
dreadfully lacking in vision and fore- 
sight in 1945 and 1946 and at other times. 

Mr. WATKINS. But we are still asked 
to follow that same leadership at the 
present time, are we not? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know who is 
asking the Senator to do what. 

Mr. WATKINS. I mean the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. It is more a case of prod- 
ding them to do the right thing than it 
is of following them. I think they are 
often too little and too late. I do not 
believe that we should try to put ob- 
stacles in their path at those times when 
they happen to do the right thing. On 
the contrary, I think we ought to be urg- 
ing them on to greater efforts. I will 
join the Senator from Utah at any time 
in urging the administration to go faster 
anddomore. Will the Senator join with 
me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I certainly will join 
with the Senator. I have been working 
on the problem for several years. How- 
ever, it seems that we should have started 
10 years ago to get immediate action. 
After all the arguments which have been 
made, we have taken action and have 
voted appropriations. After appropri- 
ating something like $60,000,000,000 for 
our own defense, and for the purpose of 
getting armaments to the other nations, 
we learn that they are practically with- 
out any defense. 

We now say, “Well, they are doing as 
well as we are, because, after all, we ad- 
vised them, laid emphasis on economic 
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recovery, and did not pay too much at- 
tention to defense.” It seems to me that 
kind of leadership does not merit the 
confidence of the American people. I do 
not believe the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts or any of the others of us are 
going to get anywhere in following that 
kind of leadership. Since we cannot re- 
ceive such leadership, we as Members of 
the Senate should provide the leadership. 

Mr. LODGE. Since the leadership 
does not go out of office until Janvary 
1953 under the Constitution, we cannot 
expect any change until then. 

Mr. WATKINS. The administration 
is not leading. The people are far out 
in front, and the Congress should come 
somewhere up near the point where the 
people are now. 

Mr. LODGE. I am 100 percent with 
the Senator from Utah that public 
opinion has been far ahead of the Gov- 
ernment on many an occasion. As one 
of the first Members of this body to point 
out the tragic errors of those who are in 
power, I cannot but agree with the Sen- 
ator when he adverts to those errors. 

I now yield the floor. 


COST OF LIVING AND ROLL-BACK OF 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp correspondence which I have 
had with Mr. Eric A. Johnston, Economic 
Stabilization Administrator, concerning 
the present cost of living and the need 
for rolling back prices of the necessities 
of life to the June 1950 level. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Fepsrvary 6, 1951. 
Eric A. JOHNSTON, 
Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ADMINISTRATOR: Information fur- 
nished to me by the Library of Congress in- 
dicates that the Consumer’s Price Index for 
moderate income families in large cities has 
increased since June 15, 1950, by more than 
11 percent in food and clothing, more than 
5 percent in fuel, electricity and refrigera- 
tion and almost 20 percent on house furnish- 
ings. 

I very much doubt that the incomes, wages, 
and salaries of consumers have had a cor- 
responding increase and I would like to ask 
you, therefore, to use your authority as Price 
Administrator to roll back the prices to the 
level which prevailed on June 15. 

I would like very much to have your re- 
sponse to this request. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry Canor Loox, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr. 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Lopce: With further refer- 
ence to your letters of February 6 and Feb- 
ruary 15, let me say that I feel as keenly as 
you do about the hardships endured by con- 
sumers as a uence of the rapid rise 
in prices since last June. As an initial meas- 
ure to stop this upward spiral we undertook 
the drastic move of a general price-wage 
freeze a month ago. You are fully conscious, 
I am sure, of the enormous complexity of our 
economy and of the need to keep it func- 
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tioning as smoothly as possible in order to 
maintain a maximum flow of goods and serv- 
ices. In taking rapid and across-the-board 
action to stop inflation, therefore, we must 
proceed in ways which do not defeat the 
major objectives of our national policy. Had 
we attempted to turn the clock back sud- 
denly and without regard to the extent to 


which price and wage changes over a period 
of 8 months had developed throughout 
the economy, we would have inevitably 
brought on severe dislocations, inequities, 
and stoppages of production at greater cost 
to our defense effort. 

We are now engaged in bringing inflation 
to a full halt by the development of policies 
and standards in every field which are con- 
sistent with a stable price level and by mak- 
ing our controls effective through the con- 
struction of regulations tailored to meet 
specific areas. In this process we shall make 
every effort to achieve roll-backs in prices 
where they are practicable and justifiable. 
I am glad to know from your letter that you 
recognize the need for roll-backs and will 
support us in our efforts to achieve them. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. JOHNSTON, 


AUDUBON CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to notice which I gave earlier this 
afternoon I now ask unanimous consent 
to have considered, out of order, Calen- 
dar No. 123, Senate bill 248, authorizing 
the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation designating 1951 as 
Audubon Centennial Year. I should say 
that about a week ago, realizing that the 
year is rapidly passing—the year which 
is sought to be proclaimed as the year of 
observance of the Audubon Centennial 
honoring this great naturalist and artist, 
I approached the majority and minority 
leaders and obtained from them the as- 
surance that they would have no objec- 
tion to having this bill considered at the 
first possible opportunity when there 
was a lull in the Senate proceedings. I 
believe there will be no debate on the 
measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 248) 
puthorizing the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing 1951 as Audubon Centennial Year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? b 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 248), 
which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized to 
issue a proclamation designating 1951 as 
Audubon Centennial Year in observance of 


the one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of John James Audubon. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to address the Senate for 2 min- 
utes upon this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Florida may 
proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would gladly per- 
mit the bill to be passed without any dis- 
cussion at all, except for the fact that 
I think the bill relates to an historical 
occasion which deserves mention in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

John James Audubon was not only 
one of the world’s greatest naturalists 
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and the greatest painter of birds and 
animals we have ever had in America, 
but he made his hundreds of paintings, 
which constitute by far the greatest col- 
lection of such paintings in existence, 
from natural life, as found by him from 
Labrador to the Florida keys and from 
Pennsylvania to Texas. He had to un- 
dertake much traveling at a time when 
travel was very difficult. He did his very 
valuable work when there were no 
mounted specimens and no pictures, 
when he had to observe the birds in their 
natural habitat in order to preserve for 
mankind and for all time the beautiful 
pictures of American bird life as our 
birds then existed in profusion. 

Unfortunately, quite a number of the 
birds which he portrayed have now be- 
come extinct. Fortunately, he faithfully 
portrayed and preserved their beauty for 
all of us for all time. 

Mr. President, without saying more on 
the general subject, I should like to add 
that in Florida we have particular rea- 
son to be grateful to the great society 
which bears the name of Audubon; 
through a period of service of more than 
40 years that society alone was able to 
preserve from destruction and probable 
extinction certain rare varieties of birds 
and the other animal and vegetable life 
now protected by our Government in the 
Everglades National Park. That service 
of love was rendered, notwithstanding 
the slaying of one of the wardens, the 
numerous hardships and difficulties and 
the great expense which was entailed. I 
am sure that all lovers of nature in the 
United States would want tribute to be 
here given to the Audubon Society, which 
is carrying on so nobly in the traditions 
of John James Audubon. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I was 
a member of the committee which heard 
the evidence in support of the bill. I 
wish to be associated with the Senator 
from Florida in the comments he has so 
eloquently made with respect to the ob- 
jectives of the bill and the work which 
has been done by the Audubon Society 
and the one for whom it was named. I 
wish to say to the Members of the Senate 
that this bill does not propose an appro- 
priation or call for the payment of any 
money. It is one of those rare measures 
which, sometimes come before the Sen- 
ate. erefore I am most heartily in 
favor of its immediate passage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a New Englander, I wish to add a word 
in favor of the measure providing for an 
Audubon centennial year. Audubon 
painted many New England birds and 
animals. He was in New England for a 
considerable time. As the proud pos- 
sessor of a volume of his paintings, I cer- 
tainly am very happy to join in urging 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 248) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, rend the 
third time, and passed, 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak very briefly respecting my amend- 
ment lettered B, the pending amend- 
ment before the Senate. I wish to ad- 
vert for a moment to the history of the 
amendment in the committee. After 
thorough discussion, I was delighted 
with the fact that when the roll was 
called my very good friend, the very 
able Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], voted with me in support of the 
21-month service amendment. We 
stood alone. But I do not think that is 
a new experience for either one of us. 
I then offered, in committee, as I now 
have pending at the desk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, an amendment to limit the period 
of service to 24 months. Once again the 
very able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvSsSELL] voted with me on that amend- 
ment. Again we stood alone. But if the 
Senator from Georgia has had the same 
experience that the junior Senator from 
Oregon had in his conversations with 
colleagues on the committee, he prob- 
ably knows that some colleagues on the 
committee said that although they voted 
against me and against him, they 
thought there was a great deal of merit 
in both the 21-month service amend- 
ment and the 24-month service amend- 
ment. I make these comments about 
my plan to offer a 24-month service 
amendment if I lose on the 21-month 
amendment because I wish to get the 
record straight, at least. If I should 
lose in my effort to secure the adoption 
of the 21-month service amendment, 
and then were to offer my 24-month 
service amendment, I suppose I would 
then be charged with inconsistency, as 
I was charged the other day, and as I 
was charged again today—simply be- 
cause I try to be a practical legislator 
and take into account the parliamentary 
situation which confronts us on the floor 
of the Senate as we come to vote on 
various proposals. The other day I ex- 
plained all of this in the Recorp in some 
detail, so I shall not dwell on it very long 
today, other than to say that when I am 
found agreeing to modify a proposal or 
to perfect one of my amendments, it is 
usually the result of one of two things 
which has happened on the floor of the 
Senate: either I have become con- 
vinced that on the merits, I should have 
had the modification in the amendment 
in the first sentence; or, second, I shall 
be frank to say, as I was last Friday— 
for which I have today been charged 
with inconsistency—that although I am 
still of the opinion that the proposed 
modification does not fully coincide with 
my view in the matter, nevertheless I 
would be willing to accept the modifica- 
tion of the final result would be better 
than what was proposed in the bill then 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, let the first among us 
who has not followed the same parlia- 
mentary course of action stand up and 
profess his innocence regarding never 
yielding to the necessary legislative proc- 
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ess of going along with conscionable 
compromises in order to win, if he can, 
a majority vote for a final result which 
he thinks will be better than what is 
proposed on the floor of the Senate by 
the proponents of a bill which he seeks 
to have modified. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. 
STENNIs in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The amendment B, 
which is now before us, calls for 21 
months of service. I understood the 
able Senator from Oregon to say that 
he also has an amendment calling for 
24 months of service. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to make a comment at this point, 
I should first like to ask a question in 
connection with the comment. One 
point which occurs to me, as I hear the 
amendment explained, is that I have 
understood that the 26-month period 
which has been referred to has been 
selected primarily for the purpose of 
making it possible for each person in- 
ducted to have 1 month of annual 
leave each year. In other words, the 
figure 26 months is arrived at by adding 
2 months for such annual leave to the 
period of service for 24 months. I 
further understand that if the taking of 
annual leave were optional, the induc- 
tees could then be discharged after 24 
months of service, if they chose not to 
take their annual leave during each of 
the 2 years; or they could be discharged 
after 24 months of service if they chose 
not to take their leave. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether my under- 
standing of that matter is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator mean 
that he is correct, in that that is what 
we are told will happen? 

Mr. THYE. At least that was the 
explanation given as to the committee’s 
opinion in regard to the question asked 
in that connection, when it was ex- 
plained that if the boy wished to forego 
his annual leave, he could obtain his dis- 
charge after 24 months, and thereupon 
could enter school or college, and that 
the taking of annual leave would be 
optional. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that is part of the 
explanation given by the majority for 
the proposed 26-month term of service 
which would result from the enactment 
of this bill; but it is completely unsatis- 
factory to me, as I shall explain in some 
little detail as I proceed with my re- 
marks when I reach that point in my 
speech. 

Suffice it to say now that I think that 
is a part of the come-on or of what I 
call the sales talk for this bill. How- 
ever, I think it creates great administra- 
tive difficulties, and I think it is a very 
unsound basis on which to try to sell 
this bill to the American people. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
that I think he is entirely correct, 
namely, that so far as the young men 
of this country are concerned, in most 
cases they would take their annual leave 
as it accrued, and thus would have to 
remain in the service for 26 months. 
Certainly if I were in such a position, I 
would take my annual leave as fast as I 
earned it. That was my experience 
when I was in the service. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAN DI, who now is the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate, was in the 
service during World War I; and if he 
were now in the service, I am sure he 
would take his annual leave as fast as 
he earned it. 

However, I now understand that it is 
the assumption that if the inductees did 
not take their annual leave they would 
be out of the service sooner than 26 
months. 

On the other hand, I believe the young 
men will take their annual leave. If they 
do, under the provisions of the bill they 
would serve for 26 months. If they serve 
for 26 months, the question of whether 
they would be back in college at the be- 
ginning of the college year is one with 
which the committee should concern it- 
self, because I believe we should expect 
the boys who are inducted to take their 
annual leave. Certainly, the boys who 
are inducted now will take their annual 
leave as rapidly as they earn it. It ac- 
crues at the rate of 2½ days for each 
month of service, as I understand. Does 
the Senator agree that that is correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. The boys now in the serv- 
ice are being treated differently from the 
way we propose to treat those who are 
inducted under this measure. I say to 
the Senator from Oregon that it is my 
conviction that he is right in regard to 
his 24 months’ service amendment. It 
is not my conviction, if I may state my 
conviction now, that I would agree to his 
amendment which calls for 21 months of 
service. 

Mr. MORSE. I only ask the Senator 
to hear me through, as I am sure he will. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator 
from Minnesota so well that I know that 
if I could make an argument which he 
could not answer, in regard to my 21 
months’ service amendment, he would 
then come over to my side; in other 
words, he would then favor the adoption 
of my amendment calling for 21 months 
of service. 

Mr. THYE. I would be apt to. 

Mr. MORSE. Not only would the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota be apt to, but I 
know he would then favor the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. After all, the purpose of 
debate is to enable us to obtain all pos- 
sible information, and particularly on 
the basis of questions which we may ask. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that I did not in- 
tend to discuss the leave matter at this 
point of my speech. However, I shall 
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discuss it at this point because I think in 
the interest of having continuity on this 
question in the Recorp we should com- 
plete our discussion of it at this point. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in line 
with what I was just saying, as soon as 
I finish yielding to the Senator from 
South Dakota I shall take up the leave 
issue. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Oregon in yielding to me. 

It seems to me that when we take up 
the question of leave, we come to the 
question of longevity pay, and then a 
very interesting question arises, namely, 
if 26 months is decided upon as the 
term of service, but if those who serve 
forego their annual leave, and thus 
serve for only 24 months, will 24 months 
or 26 months be used as the basis for 
computing longevity pay? 

Mr. MORSE. Twenty-six months. 

Mr. CASE. Is that set forth in the 
bill? 

Mr. MORSE. No, it is not set out in 
the bill; I think it should have been. 

Mr. CASE. It should be spelled out, 
I believe; because if an inductee serves 
for 24 months, and then has 2 months 
of annual leave, which he takes, he 
would get credit for 26 months of serv- 
ice, which would be 2 more months 
than he actually served; and in connec- 
tion with longevity pay, he would re- 
ceive credit for the full 26 months. 

Mr, MORSE. The purpose is that 
such persons who serve shall receive all 
the benefits accruing to any other serv- 
iceman—benefits sucia as family assist- 
ance and other benefits which would 
aecrue to any serviceman during the 
period of terminal leave. That is if he 
gets out at the end of 24 months he 
would still receive his pay and benefits 
for 26 months. 

Mr. CASE. So that if the man only 
serves the 24 months of active duty he 
still has the benefit of the 26 months’ 
service? 

Mr. MORSE. He still gets the bene- 
fit of 26 months’ service, and I think 
it figures out 26 months and 1 week. 

Mr. President, I desire to say this 
about the matter of leave, one of the 
things, indeed, which I think wrong 
with this compromise. Let us not fool 
ourselves, This is another one of these 
little “come-ons” put into the bill, to 
give the public the impression that 
things are not so bad; but I want to say 
this kind of provision in the bill disturbs 
me very, very much, as to the tone of 
the entire bill, I think we ought to do 
things very directly. I think this leave 
provision which is provided for in this 
bill is going to permit a great deal of 
indirection and cause considerable con- 
fusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr, MORSE. No; I am going to fin- 
ish my explanation of this, I shall then 
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be very happy to yield. I think this 
leave provision which is provided for in 
this bill is going to cause a great deal 
of confusion and a great deal of mis- 
leading of these boys. I do not want 
to be a party to it. 

The second point I want to make is 
that a leave system in the Military Estab- 
lishment is either desirable for the boy 
or it is not desirable for the boy. This 
system we have worked out, of 242 days 
a month leave for the boy, much of 
which we know is accumulated as his 
period of service goes by, has either been 
placed in the bill by the military because 
they think it is helpful to the morale 
and health of the boy in the service, or 
there is no reason for it. I know of no 
other justification for it. 

Then, Mr. President, I say it is wrong 
to say to the boy, while he is serving 
under ali those pressures which go along 
with military service, “We are just going 
to leave it up to your individual discre- 
tion and your own judgment.” In actual 
practice, the boy is not going to have 
much discretion, because it does not work 
out in the Army or in any other branch 
of the military service that the boy is 
going to exercise very much discretion 
about these things. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator point out what he is talking 
about regarding the leave provision? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Texas just walked 
through the door, and did not get my in- 
troductory remarks. Had he been here 
from the beginning, I do not think he 
would have to ask me what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
entered the door and heard the Senator 
from Oregon talking about the leave 
provision. It is the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Texas that the Senator from 
Oregon does not remember that the leave 
prov sion was stricken from the bill by 
the full committee and that there is no 
such provision in the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator refer me to the page. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will turn to page 73—— 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
that under the present bill which is be- 
fore the Senate, the term of service has 
been cut down to 26 months, with the 
understanding that the boy can take his 
leav2 or accumulate it. It is my under- 
standing that in actual practice if he 
accumulates his leb ve his service would 
amount to the equivalent of 26 months 
and 1 week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will yield for an explanation, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] of- 
fered an amendment in the full com- 
mittee which resulted in striking out the 
leave provision of 26 months and 1 week, 

If the Senator will turn to page 73, 
line 19, the Senator will discover the fol- 
lowing language: 

(b) Each person inducted under the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section shall 
serve on active training and service in the 
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Armed Forces for a period of 26 consecutive 
months—— 


Mr. MORSE. How about his leave? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is no 
leave init. When he wants to take leave, 
he takesit. The effect of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrd] was to strike out the sub- 
committee’s provision. The Senator 
from Oregon has been speaking for sev- 
eral days about a provision which was 
stricken out in the full committee. I 
thank the Senator for having yielded to 
me, so I could get him straight on it. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us see whether we 
are straight on it. Under the bill in its 
present form, does the Senator from 
Texas think it possible for the boy to 
accumulate his leave and get out sooner? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas thinks it is possible for the 
boy to get what the law allows him under 
another statute, namely, 2½ days a 
month. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator to 
tell the Senate what the majority thinks 
the boy can get under the present law, 
along with this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The major- 
ity thinks the boy will get 244 days’ leave 
a month, whenever he desires to take it, 
just as he would under the Senator’s 21, 
or under the Senator’s 24, but not as the 
subcommittee originally recommended, 
26 months and 1 week. 

Mr. MORSE. And what does the ma- 
jority of the committee think the boy 
will be allowed to do under the present 
wording of the bill, as far as accumulat- 
ing his leave, so he can get out in the 24 
months? The Senator from Oregon 
wants it distinctly understood in the 
Record that the reason, in his opinion, 
that there is nothing in the bill about 
leave is that, after there was discussion 
in the committee about the subject of 
leave, it was felt that it could be cut down 
to the 26 months’ figure, and then the 
boy could accumulate his leave and get 
out in 24 months, and that the impres- 
sion will still be left with the country 
that the committee has reported a 26 
months’ bill, under which the boy may 
accumulate his leave and can get out in 
24 months. That is the position of the 
junior Senator from Oregon and his in- 
terpretation of what the committee is 
seeking to accomplish. What I want the 
Recorp to show is that I think this is a 
bill for 26 months of military service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. MORSE. And that, no matter 
what is done about the leave, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, under 
the pressures of the officers and his col- 
leagues in the service, the boy himself, 
not knowing what is going to be ahead 
of him for the next year, is going to take 
the leave as it arises, as the Senator 
from Minnesota has pointed out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But does not 
the Senator want his colleagues to under- 
stand that the only difference between 
the committee bill and the Senator’s 
amendment is that the committee bill 
provides 26 months, and the Senator’s 
amendment provides 21 months, and the 
leave applies to both at the rate of 2½ 
days a month? 
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Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee thinks the boy 
can take his 24% days’ leave per month 
whenever he chooses. If he chooses to 
let it accumulate, he may do so, just as 
he can under the Senator’s 21 months, 
and just as he can under the Senator’s 
24 months. But the bill says nothing 
about accumulation of leave, and says 
nothing about 26 months and 1 week. 
The Senator has been talking about 26 
months and 1 week, and it was stricken 
out by the full committee. z 

Mr. MORSE. I want to discuss it 
with the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I want to discuss 
this with the Senator from Texas. And 
does the Senator from Texas recall that, 
when the Senator from Virginia talked 
about accumulating the leave, the con- 
sensus around the table was that that 
end could be accomplished without put- 
ting that language in the bill, and that, 
therefore, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] in regard 
to leave would not be necessary, because, 
as the bill is presently worded, and under 
the existing law, he thought he might 
be allowed to accumulate that leave? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator has the same recollection as the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It has been my under- 
standing that the 26-month term was 
adopted by the majority because they 
believed their plan for accumulating 
leave would be accomplished just as well 
that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But that 
can be done under existing law. There 
is no one thing in this bill about leave. 
The Senator is talking about 26 months 
and 1 week, and the Senator from Texas 
was hoping that the Senator would ad- 
mit that it had been stricken out from 
the bill. If the Senator does not wish 
to admit it, and if he wants to continue 
to leave the impression that the bill pro- 
vides for 26 months and 1 week, it is 
up to the Senator from Oregon. But 
the Senator from Texas wants the 
Recorp to show that it was stricken out 
of the bill in the full committee, and 
that there is no language in the bill at 
the present time which refers to leave. 

That is all the Senator from Texas 
wants the Record to show, 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about that, but the Senator from Oregon 
does want the Senate to understand the 
history of this bill and to understand 
that the committee first had a so-called 
leave provision in it, and it was then 
stricken out because the committee’s po- 
sition was, “It is surplusage, anyway, 
because a man can get out in 24 months 
if he exercises his accumulated leave 
privilege.” 

Furthermore I thought and still do 
that under item C beginning on line 20 
of page 77 of the bill the President could 
by executive order decrease the period 
of active service by providing for some 
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such leave plan as the committee had 
under consideration and that therefore 
the original language in the bill as re- 
ported by the subcommittee was no 
longer needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. One more 
thing. The Senator will admit, if he 
will turn to page 33 of the report, that 
there is no provision in the bill for 26 
months and 5 days service. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
that the total amount of service the boy 
would be subject to, if he does not take 
his leave, will be the equivalent of 26 
months and 1 week, and if I am in error, 
I should be very glad to be corrected, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is in error, and he has been in error 
ever since the Byrd amendment was 
voted on. The Senator from Texas has 
attempted to point out that error. If the 
Senator will read the language again, he 
will not find the 1-week provision in- 
cluded, except in his conversation. The 
bill says 26 consecutive months, 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has based his comments on his 
understanding of the last discussion we 
had in executive session as to what the 
effect of the provision would be on a boy, 
and we will have to get the minutes of 
that meeting, if minutes there are. If 
there are minutes, I think they will show 
that, under discussion with the Senator 
from Oregon, it was demonstrated that 
the total time was to be 26 months and 
1 week. If I am in error about that, I 
shall be very happy to get the record 
corrected. However, I shall continue to 
press for my 21 months service amend- 
ment, because I think it is preferable to 
the 26 months flat proposal of the 
committee, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will look at page 33 of the report, 
great lawyer that the Senator is, I have 
no doubt he will know that the period is 
26 months. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is not a very good lawyer, but he is 
good enough of a country lawyer to 
know that it is necessary to get behind 
the language of a bill to find out what 
it really means in administration. What 
I am going to keep on trying to find out 
is what the 26 months in the bill means 
in application when it comes to the mat- 
ter of leave. When we get the record 
of the discussion we had in the com- 
mittee about the leave matter, as the 
committee decided they would strike the 
language about leave because the rest of 
the language of the bill would accom- 
plish the same end and I think will show 
the basis of my understanding about 
this problem. I say again that I believe 
the 26 months is entirely too long a serv- 
ice period to accomplish the purpose to 
which I shall address myself in a 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Regardless 
of what the evaluation of the Senator is 
of himself, and his capacity as a lawyer, 
the Senator from Texas has every confi- 
dence in the legal ability of the Senator 
from Oregon. The Senator from Texas 
is very confident that if the Senator from 
Oregon will turn to page 33 of the re- 
port he will realize that the period of 
service is to be 26 consecutive months, 
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The Senator from Oregon correctly 
states the position of the subcommittee, 
but when we got to the full committee 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
took the position that the whole matter 
of leave was confusing. He said the 
subcommittee recommended 26 months 
and 1 week, but that we should cut that 
out and leave it at 26 months. After 
some discussion it was decided that we 
would leave the period of service at 26 
months. That is the way the language 
reads, and that is what the minutes 
show. I wanted to clarify the Senator 
on this matter, and now that his think- 
ing has been clarified he knows it is 26 
months, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
my argument as to why 21 months would 
be better than 26, with the understand- 
ing that the Armed Services Committee 
thought that they could accomplish the 
same leave objective on the 26-month 
basis as they could on the basis of the 
language of the bill as it came from the 
subcommittee. I shall not lose sight of 
the fact that that is one of the effects 
they tried to accomplish in the bill. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. THYE addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CASE. Would it help any to ask 
whether, if a soldier should serve with- 
out taking any leave, he could serve for 
24 months and then be entitled to leave 
on the basis of 26 months? If he had 
leave for 26 months at 2½ days a month, 
that would amount to 65 days. So, is it 
fair to say that one might serve 24 con- 
secutive months without taking any 
leave, and have 65 days of service leave 
coming? 

Mr. MORSE. That was my under- 
standing, but unless I misunderstood the 
Senator from Texas, I do not believe 
that is his understanding. I shall look 
into that matter further when I get off 
the floor, but my understanding is ex- 
actly the same as that of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The question occurs to 
me, how did the Senator arrive at 26 
months? Perhaps this question should 
be directed to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Texas. 
Why was the figure of 26 months arrived 
at? Why did the committee not select 
an even 2-year period? y 

Mr. MORSE. I would prefer to have 
the Senator ask that of the Senator from 
Texas when he is making his explanation 
of the bill. I want the Recorp to show 
why I think it was done, and I want to 
be perfectly fair to the Senator from 
Texas. I want him in his time to give 
his explanation of the bill in respect to 
its relation to my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I do not wish to explain 
it, but I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Minnesota 
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to page 33 of the report, where he will 
find the information as to why the com- 
mittee arrived at the figure about which 
he inquired. 


Mr. THYE. Page 33 of the report? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is the part 
of the committee report which sets forth 
the majority’s explanation. It does not 
change my opinion as to why I think the 
provision is in the bill. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
further, I may say that I have studied 
the report and have found a great deal 
of language in the report which is just 
so many words. That is what led me to 
ask the question. I have studied the re- 
port, and I have found more large words 
in it that are not commonly used than I 
have read in quite a while in any report, 
and that is what led me to ask the 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas apologizes to the Senator 
for using the language employed in the 
report. If the Senator will give us the 
kind of language he would like to have 
used, the next report will be consonant 
with his wishes. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon will allow me, I realize that the 
committee which writes a report is re- 
sponsible for writing the report. I am 
just as much concerned about our na- 
tional defense, possibly, as is any other 
Senator on this floor, and I read this re- 
port for the sole purpose of attempting 
to make up my mind as to what my po- 
sition would be on the various amend- 
ments which would come before the 
Senate. As I read the report, I could 
not help realizing that in view of some of 
the language in the report, one had to 
be a Philadelphia lawyer before he could 
understand the intent of the language. 
I am sorry if I happen to come from a 
section of the country where we are not 
quite as qualified to understand the big 
words which may sometimes be used as 
others are; but I may say that in Min- 
nesota there are some very intelligent 
people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
language which the Senator from Min- 
nesota cannot understand? I have be- 
fore me page 33 of the report. I am not 
a Philadelphia lawyer or any other kind 
of a lawyer, but if there is anything on 
page 33 which the Senator from Minne- 
sota cannot understand, I should like to 
have him tell me what it is, and I shall 
try to explain it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Minnesota will retire 
to the cloakroom and discuss the matter, 
I am sure they can clear up their views 
about the report very quickly. I may 
say that I thought the report was a very 
good report in presenting the point of 
view of the Senator from Texas and the 
majority of the committee, and I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Texas on the 
report. I merely wish to take certain 
exceptions to the report, that is all. 

Mr. President, my interpretation as 
to why the provision for 26 months was 
adopted, was that there was a desire to 
work out a compromise in the commit- 
tee. That was a perfectly proper desire, 
and the procedure was perfectly proper, 
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We follow said procedure all the time. 
We have to get different points of view 
together, in order to get a majority vote 
and get a bill out at all. I think that is 
exactly what happened in this case. 

Mr. President, I think there was a 
recognition on the part of the majority 
of the committee that the 27 months’ 
case was not very effectively made by 
the military. I think also that the ma- 
jority was a little uncertain about sup- 
porting a 27-month program, when 
General Eisenhower himself, in testify- 
ing before the committee—and I do not 
quote him verbatim, but I am sure I am 
quoting his meaning exactly—said that 
in his personal calculations—and he was 
very careful to point out that he had not 
discussed the subject with the people in 
the Pentagon—he had struck upon the 
figure of 25 months. As committees op- 
erate, the majority was then confronted 
with answering the position taken by the 
junior Senator from Oregon in asking 
for 21 months. I think the greatest in- 
fluence upon the committee was the fact 
that the very able chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], made 
perfectly clear that he was voting for 
21 months, which he did, and that fail- 
ing to have 21 months adopted he would 
vote for 24 months, which he did. My 
personal opinion is that the majority 
felt that they would be in a stronger po- 
sition on the floor of the Senate if they 
did not take exactly what the military 
had asked for, but cut the time down 
a little. So they none too generously cut 
off a month, and left it at 26 months. 
That is my interpretation of how we got 
the figure of 26. It was all a part of 
the compromise procedure which char- 
acterizes committees working on a bill. 

Why do I think 21 months would be 
better than either 27 months, which was 
the period asked for by the military, or 
26 months, the period asked by the com- 
mittee? It is because the military has 
convinced me for some years now that 
it is very important for the security of 
our country that we build up as fast as 
we can the largest possible pool of mili- 
tarily trained manpower. Further- 
more, Mr. President, I have been con- 
vinced by the military in that regard by 
the argument that if we do not have 
such a pool of trained manpower, the 
military will have to draw heavily on 
the Reserves, many of whom are veter- 
ans, or upon the veterans themselves, 
who have already served a considerable 
period of time in World War II, to go into 
service immediately in case a sudden 
emergency, calling for an increase of 
our manpower, should be visited upon us. 
I do not think it is fair to make such a 
heavy call upon the Reserves or upon 
the veterans, when we have the oppor- 
tunity in this country of turning to a 
very large pool of manpower, which un- 
der a 21-month training period is capa- 
ble thereafter of being called upon first 
in case of a sudden emergency. 

Mr. President, I am not going to argue 
at great length this afternoon in sup- 
port of my amendment because I think 
very little argument is needed. There 
cannot be any denying the fact that if 
it is true, as the military has kept in- 
sisting before the committee, that the 
period of greatest emergency for our 
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country is the next 4-year period, then 
we must train men as fast as we can. 
The military officials keep telling us that 
if we can only get through the next 
4-year period we will have a good chance 
of averting world wer III. I believe that 
to be true. Therefore, it should not take 
much argument to prove that we could 
train many more men under a 21-month 
training period than we could under a 
27-month or 26-month program, the 
first proposed by the military, and the 
second proposed by way of a compro- 
mise by the majority of the committee, 
I think it is important that we do so, 
Mr. President. I want to see to it that 
we train as many people as we can dur- 
ing the next 4 years. It is necessary 
that we give as many people as we can 
some basic training, and some practice 
in the field. As I said earlier this af ter- 
noon, one of my reasons for being such 
an ardent proponent of universal mili- 
tary training is that I think such a pro- 
gram—and it should have been started 
many years ago—would have given us 
a veservoir of men in this country who 
had received basic training in the use 
of weapons and in the various problems 
that go into a 4- to 6-month basic train- 
ing program. We need such trained men 
for use to us in case of a sudden emer- 
gency, and those not called for combat 
service could be used on the home front 
for civilian defense purposes. One of the 
reasons for my believing in a universal 
military training program is that, aside 
from giving our men basic training, 
which they would need as a basis for 
further training for combat, it would 
give them the kind of basic training 
which would be of very great assistance 
in civilian defense in the various target 
areas of the United States. Let there 
be no mistake about it that if war should 
come with Russia as soon as next week 
our military experts are agreed that 
some of the target areas in the United 
States would be hit. In such event, we 
would need a trained manpower on the 
home front to take over immediately the 
whole problem of civilian defense. That 
is one of the reasons I wanted for some 
years to have a universal military train- 
ing program in force, so that we could 
get the largest possible pool of trained 
manpower. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in 
regard to the kind of training a man 
would receive under a 21-month pro- 
gram? Im discussing the question, we 
must keep in mind that we have two 
bodies of military manpower. We have 
enlistees and we have draftees. We are 
talking today about draftees. Enlistees 
go in for a longer period of service than 
draftees. As another amendment of 
mine discloses, I think we take men for 
too long a period of enlistment. Unless 
we can work out a ratio under which the 
services, including the Navy and the Air 
Force, would be required to take a pro- 
portionate share of the inductees our se- 
lective-service procedure is unfair to the 
inductee. I think that we are taking too 
many enlistees in the Navy and Air Force 
under the terrific pressure which is 
brought to bear on the young men, that 
if they do not enlist in the Air Force or 
the Navy they ere likely to be drafted 
into the infantry. If we keep in mind 
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the distinction between the enlistee 
group and the draftee group, we will find 
that for the most part the trainees for 
the highly technical jobs in the Military 
Establishment are selected, if possible, 
from the ranks of the enlistees, in the 
first instance, Not all such jobs are filled 
in that way. I want it to be perfectly 
clear in the Recor that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon understands, as do 
other members of the committee, that 
there are some jobs in the Army which 
call for training in excess of the basic 
period of 4 to 6 months, but that they are 
small in number compared with the total 
manpower force in the Army. Further- 
more, Mr. President, if the Selective 
Service Act operates efficiently, and these 
men are placed in accordance with their 
special aptitudes and backgrounds, the 
period of training for so-called specialty 
jobs would be much shorter than is 
thought to be necessary on the basis of 
taking all men who have never had any 
experience whatsoever with the type of 
work performed in such jobs. For ex- 
ample, take the case of a mechanic. I 
am not arguing that a mechanic for 
service on Army tanks, Army trucks, or 
other Army mechanical equipment, can 
be trained in a few months. However, I 
am saying that of the total number of 
inductees who are to be taken through 
the draft, if an efficient job has been 
done in classifying them in accordance 
with their past experience and their 
aptitudes and training, among those 
draftees a large body of mechanics or 
men with mechanica! training can be 
assigned to the so-called mechanic spe- 
cialty jobs. Thus the period of time for 
their training will be much shorter than 
some of my friends on the majority side 
of this issue would lead us to believe. 

But with respect to the overwhelming 
majority of the inductees, the hearings 
of the committee leave no room for 
doubt that the basic training necessary 
to make combat soldiers of them will re- 
quire from 4 to 6 months. That is the 
base statistic which I do not wish to lose 
sight of in this debate on the length-of- 
service issue. 

If that be true—and it is true, because 
in all our discussion of the universal mili- 
tary training program, the period of 
basic training has been assumed to be 
from 4 to 6 months—we must eliminate 
that period from any calculation as to 
the amount of time these men will be 
available for assignment in the field, al- 
though it must not be forgotten that 
when we are training a great many of 
those men in continental United States, 
during the basic training period we have 
a substantial number of men in this 
country for so-called domestic defense, 
leaving our foreign assignments for the 
men who have already received the basic 
training. 

But I say, if it is true—and it certain- 
ly is—that they can get this training in 
from 4 to 6 months, we must add to this 
figure of 4 to 6 months the time required 
for transporting these men back and 
forth to their assignments. The military 
should be required to eliminate some of 
the time which the men spend standing 
around waiting for the cumbersome mili- 
tary red tape to spin itself. That proc- 
ess is wasteful of a great amount of 
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time. The majority have said that in 
round numbers we must count on an- 
other 2 months for waiting and travel 
time. So that brings us up to 6 to 8 
months. Then they talk about 2 months’ 
leave. As I say, Mr. President, that leave 
is not going to be taken all in one chunk, 
If the leave service is properly adminis- 
tered in the Military Establishment, the 
leave will be periodic, so that it can be 
helpful to the boy from the standpoint 
of his morale and health. However, I 
will lump in that 2 months’ time in these 
calculations. 

That gets us up to 8 to 10 months. 
Thus, giving to the military all the bene- 
fit of the time element in its favor, my 
amendment would leave 11 to 13 months, 
after the man has been trained, for ac- 
tual field practice and service. I think 
that is long enough, as of now, in view 
of any plans which have been presented 
by the military to date in regard to their 
future use of manpower abroad, either 
in Europe or in Korea. When they want 
to come before us and frankly tell us 
what their plan is, if any, for any exten- 
sion of the number of men in Europe or 
any extension of the number of men in 
Korea, I will then be willing to consider 
what additional legislation they need to 
supply additional manpower. 

But I am not going to vote on legisla- 
tion in terms of some possible conjec- 
turing on the part of the military, or on 
the basis of any such vague statement 
as General Marshall made the other day 
before the House committee, in respect 
to this manpower bill not leaving the 
military in a position so that it can in- 
crease its ceiling beyond four million if 
it decides all of a sudden that it wishes 
to do so. As to that, I simply say that 
General Marshall should be required to 
come before the Congress and prove the 
military need, because, as I said before, 
that is one of the constitutional checks 
which we should exercise upon the mili- 
tary. 

So when we give the benefit of the 
doubt to the military in respect to the 
time element, it is not true that the 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
Oregon cripples the military. We have 
been operating under a 21-month serv- 
ice provision for quite some time. It is 
rather interesting that the military, in 
their testimony, did not say anything 
particularly negative about the 21- 
month program under which we have 
been operating. Certainly they would 
like to have 27 months, but they were not 
heard to say before us that they have not 
been doing a good job of training these 
men under a 21-month program. To the 
contrary, the impression that they left 
with the committee, or at least left with 
me—and I speak only for myself—is that 
they are rather proud of the job they 
have been doing under a 21-month serv- 
ice program. 

I was not surprised that they wanted 
more time. I am never surprised when 
the military wants more of anything, be- 
cause my experience with them is that 
they always want more of everything 
that they think they can get out of the 
Congress. But I am satisfied that it is 
very important that we keep some limi- 
tations or checks upon them, in view of 
the fact that they are not going to send 
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more than 100,000 men to Europe for 
some time in the future, subject to the 
understanding that the State Depart- 
ment and Defense Department inten- 
tions will remain somewhat the same as 
they are at the present time. The De- 
fense Department has not told us in 
committee that they have any plans for 
a large increase in the operations in 
Korea. I would that they either would 
have such plans or follow a course of 
action which would stop the large num- 
ber of casualties which we are suffering 
in Korea, by falling back to a line of 
defense which would save us those cas- 
ualties until the international diplomats, 
the administration, the State Depart- 
ment, and the military can get together 
on some blueprint of action in Asia. 
Therefore I say that in view of the rep- 
resentations which the military have 
made to us, I do not believe that they 
have made a case for more than 21 
months of service, as of now. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I think it 
is very unfair, as I stated the other day, 
to take men into the armed services, par- 
ticularly the 24- and 25-year-old men, 
who are being taken out of their grocery 
stores, their accounting offices, and their 
various economic enterprises, for any 
period of time longer than is necessary 
to give them the training they need to 
defend this country in case of an all-out 
war, and to put that training into field 
service practice for a reasonable period 
of time. I say that an amendment 
which provides for approximately a year 
of field service after basic training is a 
pretty fair and reasonable proposal. I 
think it could provide for a year of such 
service if the military were to improve 
some of its operations so as to cut.down 
some of the loss of time caused by its 
wasteful practices, I say that any pro- 
posal which gives the inductees a year of 
field training, in view of present ten- 
sions, is fair and reasonable. 

Then, Mr. President, I am thinking, 
as I have said so many times in the 
hearings and in the executive sessions 
of the committee, of those boys who will 
not get any training at all if 3 years from 
now, for example, an all-out war breaks 
with Russia. We know that then men 
eligible for military service in this coun- 
try, who have not had any training at 
all, will find themselves lucky indeed if 
they do not get into combat within 3 or 
4 months after the outbreak of that war. 
We have done that in the past, Mr, Presi- 
dent. It has been unfair to thousands 
of American boys who have found them- 
selves in the front line with less than 4 
months’ training. Now we have a 
chance of training a much larger number 
of boys in the time that apparently is 
being allowed us before the possibilities 
of an all-out war develops, by adopting 
a 21 months’ service program. I think 
we ought to adopt it. 

I think the Senator from Texas knows 
from conversations I have had with him, 
that I am in some doubt, although I have 
not given up all hope as to whether or 
not the Senate will go for 21 months, I 
am going to give the Members of the 
Senate a chance to do so unless it seems 
wise to work out a compromise. But if 
I fail to receive a majority for the 21 
months’ period provision, I am going to, 
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offer my next amendment, which is for 
24 months’ service, and I am very hope- 
ful, on the basis of a considerable num- 
ber of conversations I have had with 
Members of the Senate today in the 
cloakroom, that the yea-and-nay vote 
on that amendment will show that I have 
the votes for 24 months, and that, in my 
opinion, of course, is better than 26 
months. That will enable us to train 
some more men than can be trained 
under the 26 months’ program. Al- 
though it is not what I would like to see 
the Senate adopt, if T lose on the 21 
months’ provision I will, on the old legis- 
lative theory that part of a loaf is better 
than none, push the 24 months’ amend- 
ment. However, I might consider a 
compromise on 24 months hefore we vote 
on 21 months if such an agreement can 
be reached among us. 

As far as I am concerned. I have now 
made the argument—supplementing the 
argument I have made twice before on 
the floor of the Senate—on the 21 
months’ amendment, and I hape we can 
have an early roll-call vote. 
Before I yield the floor I want to say 
in good nature that I hope the majority 
leader has already discovered that it 
would have been a good timesaver if we 
had adopted the umanimous-consent 
agreement I was willing to go along with 
the other day for a final vote on the bill 
next Wednesday. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 


Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
from Oregon is not endeavoring to make 
the majority leader sorry because he did 
not agree to the umanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. MORSE. No, no. I have been 
talking about 30 minutes and am about 
through discussing this particular 
amendment. I wish to say to mr good 
friend from Georgia that F went along 
with the request. for umanimous consent 
on the time to vote on my first amend- 
ment. Although I do not like unani- 
mous- consent agreements, I will say that 
whenever my amendments are involved 
before the Senate, I do not think it 
would be very sporting ef me to let my 
attitude on a general policy or procedure 
in. the Senate cause me to block unani- 


but I just want the Rxconn to show that 


sent request could be placed in it. 
do not want to hear even a whisper that 
my umanimous-consent agreement has 
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some “sleeper” in it about some role of 
germaneness, Let the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle write in the agree- 
ment the rule of germaneness and I will 
accept it. I will pass judgment on the 
rest of it, as to whether or not the pro- 
posed agreement permits of adequate de- 
bate on the amendments as they come 
along. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my close and 
personal friend, the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did I under 
stand the Senator from Oregon to say 
that he would be willing to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement now on 
the amendment he has offered and which 
is now pending? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, and all other 
amendments F may offer. I do not want 
the Senator from Texas to continue 
with the assumption which, based upon 
his arguments, I feel he has been mak- 
ing, along with my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Cam}, that 
I am going to call up all my amendments. 
The amendments I shall call up depend 
upon whet happens to my earlier 
amendments. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What time 
would the Senator from Oregon suggest 
as the time for a vote? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the Senator from Texas make any sug- 
gestion respecting time. I can almost 
give him the assurance that I will go 
along with him respeeting the time, be- 
cause I am ready to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How many 
amendments does the Senator from 
Oregon propose to call up? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know how 


to call up the amendments I may wish 
to call up during that period of time. 

I hope, as F yield the floor now and 
somebody else proceeds to discuss my 
amendment, that some of the Senators 


on the other side of the aisle will give 
me am invitation to step out into the 
cloak room with them and we will dis- 


In the opinion of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, it is merely another 
method of hacking at our armed forces 
at a time when the danger is overwhehn- 
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the combat effectiveness of all three of 
the services by depriving them, during 
the next 2 years alone, of 5 months of 
the most productive and effective service 
of nearly a million and a half men. 

Third, beginning in June 1952, it 
would impose upon us an additional 
manpower requirement which would 
claw far more deeply into the 18-year- 
old group than the plan which the com- 
mittee formulated. 

Fourth, if the period of service were 
reduced from 26 months ta 21 months, 
it would mean that during the next 2 
years alone we would be required to re- 
place, 5 months ahead of present sched- 
ule, all of the men who have been in- 
ducted or ordered to active duty from 
the Reserves—even those who have had 
no previous service and are not veterans. 

Fifth, it will make it completely im- 
possible to screen out the deserving vet- 
erans from the reserve components now 
on active duty—men who have sacri- 
ficed much in combat during World War 
Ii—men who have family responsi- 
bilities, many of whom were themselves 
inducted at the age of 18 during World 
War II. Under the committee's recom- 
mendations, it might well be possible 
that many of these men could return 
to their homes before their full tour of 
duty had expired. 

Count them up. One, two, three, 
four, five. This amendment strikes 5 
telling blows at our national security. 
This might well be called the 5-in-1 
amendment, 

This amendment would mean that in 
the next 2 years alone we world have to 
provide 300,000 additional men, 150,000 
each year. The only place to find these 
men would be to call up additional vet- 
erans, rip apart the existing National 
Guard units and call them into the serv- 
ice as individuals, or to grab additional 
men from the 18-year-old group. 

Beginning in June 1952, the date 
when the annual turnover will begin to 
stabilize at approximately 900,000 mini- 
mum under the bill as recommended by 
the committee, we would be confronted 
with an annual manpower requirement 
which would be impossible to sustain. 

It is well to remember that in this 
world, over which hangs the ever-pres- 
ent hammer and sickle of the Red Nazis, 
combat effectiveness is essential. We 
need it now—not tomorrow. We do not 
want to wait until tomrrow or the day 
after tomorrow. 

Reducing the period of service from 
26 months to 21 months will, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Chairman of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, 
reduce the military effectiveness of our 
overseas combat forces by almost 50 per- 
cent. 

Of the 3,500,000-man Armed Force 
which is anticipated, a certain minimum 
of men must be in combat units. If we 
reduce the term of service, it will mean 
that we shall have more men coming 
into training, and thus shall require 
that more men be withdrawn from our 
combat forces, for training purpeses. It 
will also require that more men be with- 
drawn from our combat forces, for the 
purpose of running the pipeline overseas 
and back. What is the significance of 
this? It is simply that we shall have to 
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increase the over-all strength of our 
Armed Forces in order to maintain the 
necessary combat strength. 

This means a further drain on our 
manpower pool. Senators can readily 
see that this amendment effectively pulls 
the plug out of our manpower pool, per- 
mitting our precious manpower to dis- 
appear needlessly down the drain. 

The senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts very expertly analyzed this prob- 
lem during the course of his remarks on 
the opening day of the consideration of 
the pending bill. No one is more hope- 
ful than I am of seeing the period of 
service reduced from 26 months to 21 
months or 18 months or even less; but 
the inescapable fact is that we cannot 
sustain a force of 3,500,000 men on a 
basis of 21 months of service, unless we 
czll upon far greater numbers of 18- 
year-olds than are contemplated under 
the terms of this bill. 

We cannot compromise with uncom- 
promising facts, Mr. President. We must 
meet this issue heac-on. We cannot 
maintain the force which is necessary 
for-our Nation’s security, and at the 
same time retain the induction period 
at 21 months. The bill contains ample 
provision by which this period can be 
reduced overnight, either by the Presi- 
dent or, if he fails to do that, by the 
Congress. 

I recommend that this amendment, 
with its five strikes against security, be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I would point out to 
the Senate at this time that by the series 
of amendments offered, including the 
one calling for service by those 18 years 
and 9 months of age, which amendment 
was defected so overwhelmingly earlier 
in the day, the Senator from Oregon 
would eliminate from the manpower pool 
1,273,000 persons. However, the bill, as 
it relates to 18-year-olds and 19-year- 
olds, would make eligible.and available 
for the manpower pool only 545,000 men, 
Yet by the amendments of the Senator 
from Oregon alone, more than 1,273,000 
would be eliminated. So if the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon 
should prevail, it would have been better 
to merely have extended the present act, 
instead of bringing in any recommenda- 
tions whatever. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon, in opening his dis- 
cussion on this amendment, stated—and 
correctly—that when this matter was 
considered in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, there were two votes in favor 
of a 21 months’ service limitation, and 
that I was one of those who voted for 
that limitation. I did so, Mr. President, 
in the belief that men who were in- 
ducted into the services—all into the 
Army, and almost all of them into the 
infantry—should have a break and a 
shorter service than those who willingly 
and by their own choice enlist in the 
Air Force or in the Navy. 
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I have somewhat modified my view 
since the occasion to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has re- 
ferred. If it is any consolation to him, 
I am perfectly willing to join him in a 
little inconsistency. I do not do so in 
the hope that I can share the credit for 
having a great mind which would not 
fear the hobgoblin of inconsistency, but 
I do so because I have met the hard facts 
in this case and have concluded that a 
21-month period is too short to enable 
us to meet our manpower requirements, 
particularly because they have been 
somewhat raised since the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I feel that 26 months is 
too long a period of service at a time 
when we are not engaged in an all-out 
war; and I wish here and now to express 
my deep regret—regret even to the ex- 
tent of real embarrassment—that my 
views on this subject are divergent from 
those of the overwhelming majority of 
the committee over which I am honored 
to preside. I never suffered much more 
anguish of spirit and soul over any mat- 
ter than I have over this question of the 
length of service. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The able and distin- 
guished Senator has just touched on 
the question of whether the period of 
service shall be 26 months or whether it 
shall be a lesser number of months. My 
own feeling was that there should be a 
lesser number, such as 24. Assume that 
a boy will graduate from high school in 
June, and immediately will either enlist 
or be drafted. If he serves 24 months 
and then is discharged, under such cir- 
cumstances, probably he will return to 
his community in either June or July. 
Then he will have a month or 6 weeks 
in which to make a selection of the col- 
lege in which he would like to enroll. 
That is not too long a time, because that 
boy would like to have a few leisure days, 
and he would be justly entitled to them, 
after 24 months of service. 

For that reason I felt that possibly 
we would be doing the youths we are 
taking into the military service greater 
justice if we provided for 24 months of 
service, rather than 26 months. If 
young men go into the service imme- 
diately upon the completion of their 
high-school courses, they will return 
from service just in time to enroll at 
the beginning of the college year, inas- 
much as the college terms begin in the 
fall of the year. That is why I felt 
that it is better to provide for 24 months 
of service, rather than 26 months. 

So I asked why the committee selected 
the 26-month figure, and why the com- 
mittee did not select 24 months. I said 
to my very able and much admired 
friend, the junior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], that I would agree with 
him if he would offer his 24-month 
amendment and would drop his 21- 
month amendment. I said that then 
I would immediately support him in 
regard to the 24-month provision. 

I am very happy to hear that the 
chairman of the committee himself is 
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of the conviction that a 24-month period 
is better than a 26-month period. 

I should like to ask the able Senator 
from Oregon whether he will lay aside 
his 21-month amendment and will work 
on his 24-month amendment. Then let 
us see whether we can arrive at an 
agreement as to 24 months, instead of 
26 months. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Chair and 
also the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said has much meat. 

There is another reason why, in my 
opinion—and this is a very frank state- 
ment—the 24-month period is preferable 
to the 26-month period, namely, that 
today there is a very decided disposi- 
tion on the part of the young men who 
are reaching the age of military service 
to avoid service in the Ground Forces of 
the Nation. There has been a tremen- 
dous rush of enlistments into the Air 
Force and into the Navy. Many young 
men are willing to enlist for terms of 
3 years, or 4 years, or 5 years of service in 
those branches, rather than take their 
chances upon induction into the Army. 
Therefore, the Army should be made a 
little more attractive than this bill pro- 
poses to make it. That is another reason 
why I favor the 24 months of service. If 
we provide a slightly shorter term of 
service, More young men will present 
themselves for induction into the Army, 
and the Army will be given some of the 
cream, at least in numbers, of the men 
who have been enlisting in the Air Force 
and in the Navy. 

The Senator from Minnesota has asked 
why the committee took this action. The 
reason is very simple. The action was 
taken because the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a period of service of 
27 months, and there was very strong 
argument made to the committee for a 
period of 30 months. 

Mr. President, I had hoped that some- 
one else would offer the amendment I 
am about to propose to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. I have sat 
here until the Chair called for a vote 
upon the amendment. No one else has 
offered it, and so, if it is in order, I de- 
sire to propose an amedment to the 
amendment offered ty the Senator from 
Oregon, to strike out, wherever they may 
appear, the words “twenty-one” and in- 
sert “twenty-four.” In my opinion, it 
will save us a great deal of time. 

To be perfectly candid with my friend 
from Oregon, I do not think there is even 
a remote possibility that he will have the 
votes which would shorten the period to 
21 months. I say that, as one who has 
changed his mind, and who thinks it 
would be unwise at this time to have the 
21 months’ period of service, but who 
does believe that 24 months of required 
service under the terms of this bill would 
be sufficient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russett] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. In the amendment 
of Mr. Morse, wherever they appear, it 
is proposed to strike out the words 
“twenty-one” and insert “twenty-four.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I don’t think the Sena- 
tor should be too sure that there is no 
possibility of my amendment passing. 
I think it has a chance of passing but 
not as good a chance as my 24 months’ 
sorvice proposal. I can still count, and 
I think the Senator from Georgia is 
correct in saying that, if we were to 
count noses now, I would not get a ma- 
jority for the 21 months’ proposal, 

As I said earlier, after a vote on my 
21 months’ amendment, on which I sur- 
mised I may be defeated, I intend, as 
evidenced by the fact that ⁊ already have 
an amendment for 24 months at the 
desk, to call it up. If my amendment, 
as proposed to be amended by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia were voted down, my 
next move would be for 24 months, I do 
not know what assurance the Senator 
from Georgia can give me, but I should 
like to try to find out. If he thinks 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and other members of the commit- 
tee would permit the substitution of 
24“ for 21“ and take the matter to 
conference, where there would be a 
chance to discuss it, and if he wants to 
make that suggestion, I would be very 
glad to substitute “24” for “21,” and have 
it go to conference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not in a position 
to give the Senator any assurance what- 
ever, except that he will get the vote 
of the Senator from Georgia for 24 
months, but will not get it for 21. I 
understood the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] had made a similar state- 
ment, that he would support the 24- 
month period, but could not support the 
21; so there are two votes for the 


Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I could tell the Senator 
of many more. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator has 
offered his amendment, has he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think the thing 
to do is to vote on it. If we vote on the 
amendment now, the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia will probably pre- 
vail, and we shall make some progress; 
ar if we talk for another day, we may 
not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
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further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, after a 
conference with the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russetx], I have agreed to with- 
drawing the quorum call and to the sub- 
stitution in my amendment of 24 months 
in place of 21 months, I suggest that 
the amendment as thus modified, in- 
corporating the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia with mine, be put to a 
vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia withdraw his amend- 
ment thereto? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President; I 
do not. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
unaware of the fact that the Senator 
from Georgia had stepped out of the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon desire to modify 
his own amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. It makes no difference 
to me as to which way it is done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is perfectly agree- 
able to me. Isimply did not understand 
the parliamentary situation when I re- 
turned to the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator was not on 
the floor as I thought he was. I said 
that I would agree to withdraw the quo- 
rum call and proceed to vote on the 
amendment calling for 24 months, and 
that I was perfectly willing to have my 
amendment so modified. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is perfectly 
agreeable to me. I am seeking objec- 
tives, Mr. President. I am trying to get 
somewhere on this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

Mr, MORSE. I wish to call up my 
amendment limiting to 18 months the 
term of service of veterans who have 
had 6 months’ service. It is identified as 
amendment C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 91, be- 
ginning with line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out all down to and including line 
13 and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(z) Section 21 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 21. Until July 1, 1953, the President 
shall be authorized to order into the active 
military or naval service of the United States, 
with or without their consent, any or all 
members and units of any or all Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and retired personnel of the 

Armed Forces. The period of time 
for which any person who has served on 
active duty in any of the Armed Forces of 
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the United States for a period of 6 months 
or more prior to June 25, 1948, may be 
ordered into the active military or naval 
service under the provisions of this section 
shall not exceed 18 consecutive months and 
the period of time for which any other per- 
son may be ordered into the active military 
or naval service under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed 26 consecutive 
months.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
make a very brief statement in support 
of my amendment. I believe it is a fair 
amendment, if the desire is to be just to 
veterans who have already served a pe- 
riod of time which would at least be 
equal to the period of basic training. 
They have had their basic training. We 
have just agreed to a term of service of 
24 months for the new inductee. He 
will not have had any basic training, 
and I believe that if we call veterans 
back into the service as reservists we at 
least ought to give them credit for their 
basic training. I think it is only fair to 
limit their term of service to 18 months 
in comparison with the 24 months for 
the draftees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment would limit the 
active service of any reservist, who has 
had more than 6 months of active serv- 
ice prior to the date fixed in the amend- 
ment, to 18 months. 

But this amendment affects all mem- 
bers of the Reserve who have had as 
much as 6 months of prior active serv- 
ice. It affects the members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve who were on a pay and 
retirement status the same as it affects 
those in the Inactive Reserve who were 
receiving no pay, no instruction, no re- 
tirement benefits. It gives the same ben- 
efits to those who have had no combat 
and who have been in the Reserve only 
since World War II, as it gives to those 
who suffered great hardship while fight- 
ing in the last war. This amendment is 
loosely drawn and creates as many new 
inequities as it seeks to correct. 

Much ill will and dissatisfaction will 
be caused if itis adopted. It cannot be- 
gin to operate efiectively for many 
months. By that time the present in- 
equities created by our helter-skelter re- 
call program the past few months will 
have largely disappeared. That is, they 
will have disappeared if this bill is not 
disfigured beyond recognition by hastily 
thought out amendments which will put 
a hopeless drain on our manpower and 
prevent the planned rotation of the re- 
servists which the committee seeks to 
accomplish. 

The committee considered all of these 
problems at great length. Much care 
and study went into the final draft which 
is before us. If we here embark upon a 
course of rewriting legislation on the 
floor of the Senate—a course of legisla- 
tion by whim, by impulse, by instinct— 
then we might as well throw the com- 
mittee system out of the window. 

Under the bill as written, it may well 
be that a reasonable and equitable plan 
for rotating reservists with long periods 
of prior service may be effected. That 
is one of our specific targets. We are as 
alert to this problem as the Senator from 
Oregon. But the problem cannot be 
solved by wishful thinking, 
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Another basic objection to the amend- 
ment is that it imposes an arbitrary time 
which precludes any orderly plan for 
rotating thousands of reservists accord- 
ing to the merits of each particular case. 
It would mean that nearly 400,000 indi- 
viduals, all in one bundle, might be dis- 
charged from the service sometime this 
year, nearly 8 months before the expira- 
tion of their period of service. It allows 
no flexibility. It makes it impossible to 
select the more worthy cases first, It is 
a strait-jacket upon the imagination of 
those who would work out the details of 
the more equitable committee plan. 

It would mean that many reservists 
with little prior service would be dis- 
charged before trained replacements be- 
came available. It would therefore step 
up our rate of turn-over to a point which 
is beyond the capacity of our available 
manpower pool to supply—unless we 
reinforce that pool by taking a large 
number of 18-year-olds who would not 
normally be inducted until the age of 19. 

The amendment is a pleasing subter- 
fuge, a gaudy trinket on a bargain 
counter, pleasing to the eye but of little 
worth. 

The objectives are worthy ones, but 
the overriding fact remains that we are 
limited by the lack of available man- 
power. There is no lack of desire on 
our part to minimize the sacrifices re- 
quired of the reservists. 

We have repeatedly stressed that the 
only sources for additional men are the 
veterans of the last war, or tearing apart 
the organized units of the Reserve com- 
ponents, or taking more young men from 
the pool of 18-year-olds. 

We cannot provide additional defer- 
ments, shorten the period of service, ar- 
bitrarily send large numbers of men 
home, cut the enlistment period in half, 
take a slash here, take a slice there, and 
pull manpower out of the air. 

This amendment carries with it an 
additional manpower requirement of 
proportions. It does nothing to provide 
additional men. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have one change made in the 
amendment, in view of the fact that we 
have just adopted a 24-month-service- 
period provision. In line 6, page 2, the 
figure should be changed from “26” to 
“24.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
modifies his amendment. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
wish to call up my amendment identified 
as amendment E. I ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 83, line 
8, it is proposed to strike out “seventy- 
five thousand” and insert in lieu there- 
of “one hundred and fifty thousand.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know 
there is a great deal of interest in this 
amendment on the part of certain Sen- 
ators who are not now present. I be- 
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lieve the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] contemplated proposing 
some modification of the amend- 
ment; but I am not quite certain about 
that. I believe he is being notified that 
the amendment has been called. I shall 
give my explanation of the amendment, 
because I hope we can get to a vote on 
it before the day closes. 

Mr. President, as I stated the other 
day, I believe our greatest hope of re- 
taining our superiority over Russia is in 
the field of science and technology, and 
we should not run any danger whatso- 
ever of sacrificing that superiority. 

As I listened to the witnesses who 
testified in regard to the 75,000 students 
the authorities intend to set aside for 
the next 3-year period for training I 
felt that that was not a sufficiently 
large number. In checking up with edu- 
cational leaders in the country, and a 
good many teachers, I am satisfied it is 
not sufficiently large, although I am very 
frank to say to the Senate that I be- 
lieve there are many difficulties inherent 
in this entire program. 

I believe that as the problem is covered 
in the bill, the provision is very cumber- 
some complicated and fuzzy. We hear 
talk about requiring the boys to get 
their basic training. I wonder where 
they are to get it, and how that matter is 
to be handled. Are they to be put in 
some special training corps? That is 
not clear to me, and never became clear 
to me during the hearings. 

I then wonder, if we are selecting some 
student because he has shown special 
aptitude as a biochemist, for example, 
or special aptitude as a potential nuclear 
physicist or special aptitude as a research 
man in some phase of medicine, whether 
we are not wasting our time in giving 
that particular individual so-called 
basic training. Are we going to assign 
him, as any other draftee, to the basic 
training through which other draftees 
will go? 

Then I am disturbed about putting 
the label “deferment” on him even after 
we get through giving him the basic 
training which I understand is contem- 
plated. It is provided that he shall per- 
form military service after he has had 
this training, and I think he should per- 
form such military service. In fact, I 
think we should work out a program 
under which the boys, if they are selected 
for this training, will perform a longer 
period of service for the military than 
other boys. 

There are so many ramifications to 
this problem which have not been 
worked out in the bill, and there are so 
many problems which I think would be 
created by it even though a civilian com- 
mission is created to handle the matter, 
that I do not believe anyone can read 
the bill, with this particular section in 
view, and have clearly in mind exactly 
what is going to happen. 

First, if we are to do the job this year, 
we have not provided for a sufficient 
number of men to take the special train- 
ing. Second, I cannot see the desirabil- 
ity of requiring so-called basic military 
training for these special students before 
we put them in the laboratory for study. 
Third, I do not like the idea of defer- 
ment for them. All through the hear- 
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ings I have said we ought to work out a 
joint military-educational program for 
the so-called special students, which 
would require an additional term of mili- 
tary service after they had completed 
their educational training. I say that 
because in this program it is possible for 
the civilian commissioners who are 
going to administer the program to take 
an exceptionally able boy and have the 
expenses of this training paid by the 
Government. That was not originally 
suggested by the military, Mr. President. 
It came out of discussion in committee. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
in his fair way, argued along with me 
that we had to have the program worked 
out in economic fairness to everyone 
concerned. We should not pick out only 
certain boys whose parents are able to 
pay for their college training, and say 
to them, “We will give you special treat- 
ment under the selective-service law.” 
We must always keep before us the duty 
of seeing to it that the law is working 
democratically and uniformly on our 
population, taking into account the in- 
dividual differences that flow from dif- 
ferences in aptitudes and skills. We can 
only justify this program if it can be jus- 
tified at all on the ground that our de- 
fense needs, our military needs call for 
training a group of superior students 
along the lines of this section of the bill. 
I think we have in the Recorp a clear 
agreement that the civilian commission 
would be able to take a poor boy, for 
example, who shows exceptional ability 
in one of the sciences, and train him at 
Government expense. However, I feel 
that the blueprint should have been 
made clearer than it has been in the bill 
in regard to the class of students to 
which I have referred, which would 
bring about—and I know many people 
do not like my referring to it in this 
way—a marriage between our military 
training program and our colleges in re- 
spect to the training to be given to spe- 
cial students. I am still hopeful it can 
be done. I think it should be done. I 
certainly think that the limit should be a 
selection of students which would give 
us a pool of exceptionally able students 
to be trained in the sciences. Then we 
would be free at a subsequent date to 
deal further with the problem. It can 
be said by anyone, and I think quite 
truly, that my amendment does not go 
far enough. I do not have any blue- 
print as to exactly how such boys are to 
be handled and trained. I think the 
civilian commission program should be 
frequently reviewed by Congress in 
order to make certain that it is following 
principles which we can approve. At 
least we should provide a pool of 150,000. 
The commission, under my amendment, 
would not be required to take 150,000. 
They are not required under the present 
bill to take 75,000. Under my amend- 
ment they could go as high as 150,000 
if they find a need for going that high 
in getting qualified students to perform 
that kind of special military service for 
their Government. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. For the 
purpose of the legislative record, in con- 
nection with future reference, I want 
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the Recor to show that I think it is very 
important that the commission to be 
created under the bill should work out 
a program which would require the stu- 
‘dents, once they are trained as doctors, 
biochemists, or nuclear physicists, to 
perform service for the military beyond 
the time of service required of other in- 
ductees. That may require subsequent 
congressional action, and I am willing 
to let that await future action. At least 
I think we ought to require a pool of 
150,000 of these special students if we 
are to have any at all. It may be that 
we should not have any at all in view 
of the vagueness of the present wording 
of the section. 

I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that under section C of the 
bill at the termination of such period 
of suspension” the person shall serve a 
period equivalent to the amount of time 
suspended ? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my understand- 


Mr. KILGORE. Therefore he would 
not get credit, in the cast of a 24-month 
period of service, for the amount of time 
he spent in college? 

Mr. MORSE. No; he would get credit 
only for his basic training. 

Mr. KILGORE. Only for his basic- 
training period? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from New York that when the 
pending amendment was called up I said 
I understood there were other Senators 
who were interested in it, and that they 
would perhaps have some amendments 
to propose. I said that I thought the 
Senator from New York was one of the 
Senators. I went ahead with the ex- 
planation of my amendment, knowing 
that notice would be given to the Sena- 
tor from New York that the amendment 
was being considered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a comment at this point, 
if I may. I am really disturbed by the 
comparatively unimportant position to 
which the term “humanities,” as it ap- 
pears on line 11, at page 83, has been 
relegated. I doubt that it would be pos- 
sible properly to amend the bill in a way 
which would convey the meaning I have 
in mind with reference to the emphasis 
which I believe should be placed on the 
humanities, In all that the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has said, 
he has mentioned only the scientific 
aspect. He has not mentioned the hu- 
manities at all. He has not mentioned 
the liberal arts. Mr. President, if we.are 
going to set up a system of this kind, 
which might finally be permanent, it 
seems to me that we would be making 
a very grave mistake if we were to place 
the humanities, the liberal arts, at the 
tail end of the educational parade. All 
of us time and again have heard com- 
ment by many people, and not only by 
educators, over the way in which in Nazi 
Germany, and prior to the time of naz- 
ism, the liberal arts were relegated to a 
secondary position and finally removed 
entirely from the educational picture in 
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Germany. All the emphasis was placed 
on science. 

Mr. President, please do not misun- 
derstand me. I give to science all the 
credit to which science can possibly lay 
claim. It is vitaly important. How- 
ever, I feel very strongly about this ques- 
tion, and I should like to imquire of 
someone representing the committee— 
and I assume the Senator from Oregon 
does that himself—as to whether it was 
the intention of the committee to treat 
the liberal arts as of secondary 
importance. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
two points in reply to the Senator from 
New York. Speaking only for myself 
and not for the committee, I completely 
agree with the Senator from New York 
that there is a need for working out a 
much better coordinated program be- 
tween the colleges of America and the 
Military Establishment. I do not know 
how anyone could stress it more than I 
have in public hearings and in executive 
sessions of the committee. I think it is 
a great mistake to relegate the humani- 
ties in the way they have been relegated 
in this bill. 

The second thing which I wish to say 
to the Senator from New York is that I 
think we are very fortunate even to have 
the word “humanities” in the bill, be- 
cause at one time in our executive ses- 
sions an attempt was made within the 
committee to eliminate all reference to 
the humanities entirely. The record 
will show that. 

Being confronted with that situation 
in committee, I think the Senator from 
New York can understand a little better 
why the junior Senator from Oregon has 
at least been stressing the development 
of the sciences and the technologies. 
But if we had, as I think we should have, 
a better coordinated program for the 
years immediately ahead, as seven 
our miiltary defense training p 
and our educational defense ‘Sanne 
program, we would have much greater 
emphasis on the humanities. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire, 
for example, why three specific, broad 
fields—and probably the most important 
ones, but only three in the whole area 
of the healing art—were specifically 
mentioned in the bill—namely, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy. I grant 
that they are important. However, 
there are other phases in the area of the 
healing art which are also important. 

In this connection it occurs to me that 
all the emphasis in the entire expression 
in this particular subsection is being 
placed on science. It is being directed 
at medicine in one form or another, 
Again, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I do not in any sense wish to 
convey the idea that these things should 
not be emphasized, but they should not 
be emphasized to the exclusion, or 
almost the exclusion, of the other mat- 
ters which I have tried to point out this 
afternoon. 


I am wondering if that verbiage could 
not possibly be changed in such a way 
that the bill, which may be an act for 
considerable time, could not be regarded 
as a directive by the Government to con- 
centrate on science, but rather as ap- 
plicable equally to all education. includ< 
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ing science and the liberal arts, or the 
humanities, as expressed in the bill. I 
think that is the way the approach 
should be made, so that when the board 
is established, if it is to be established, 
its members will not feel impelled, per- 
haps, to direct their chief attention to 
the field of science. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. I should 
like to say to my good friend from New 
York that I think we are faced with a 
practical situation. Within the commit- 
tee the preponderant point of view was 
that as of now, the special training for 
the short period of time covered in the 
bill should go imto the fields of the 
sciences and the technologies. In fair- 
ness to the committee—although I wish 
members of the committee to speak for 
themselves—it was pointed out in our 
discussions that it will be only a rela- 
tively short time before a large number 
of students will be coming back to the 
colleges to study in the humanities, as 
the inductees take the benefit of what 
I think we all know will undoubtedly be 
an extension of the GI bill of rights for 
educational training, at least in some 
form. So in committee it was pointed 
out over and over again that this provi- 
sion under discussion was going to be 
only for a short period of time, and that 
although there might be some dropping 
off in enrollment in the humanities, we 
cannot afford a great dropoff in the reg- 
istration of our superior students in the 
field of sciences and technologies even 
for a short period of time. 

Mr. IVES. This provision applies, 
does it not, only for a short period of 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. The 75,000 
limitation extends to June 30, 1954. 

Mr. IVES. That is what the language 
of the bill provides. 

Mr. MORSE. Only for a 3-year 
period. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Even though the 
provision be applied for only a 3-year 
period, does not the Senator feel that 
having the language in the bill, expressed 
as it is, would thus set a precedent as to 
later determination in this matter? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts in a moment, 
but I should like to say in reply to the 
Senator from New York that I think the 
committee would tell him that under 
the language of the bill the commission 
would have the authority to select su- 
perior students in the humanities. It is 
not estopped from doing so. However, 
I believe that the Senator is correct, in 
that the emphasis of the committee and 
of the language of the bill shows that 
it is on the sciences. I would that the 
program were more broad, but it just 
Goes not happen to be. I would join with 
the Senator from New York in any at- 
tempt to broaden it, but I will tell him in 
advance that he and I will find ourselves 
in the minority on any vote on the ques- 
tion of broadening the provision. Never- 
theless, I am perfectly willing to join in 
an attempt to broaden the language. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York is not contemplating any amend- 
ment, I doubt that an amendment 
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would help the situation without causing 
new complications, I am trying to find 
out what the intent behind it is. After 
all, the word “humanities” does occur 
in the verbiage of this particular sub- 
section, The Senator from New York 
would like to have cleared up the ques- 
tion as to whether the humanities, as 
that term is used in the bill, are sup- 
posed to be secondary to the other things 
which are included. 

Mr. MORSE. All I can say, speaking 
for myself, is that the intent is to give 
the civilian commission the authority to 
select, within their discretion, certain 
superior students in the humanities and 
have the deferment procedures of the 
bill applied to those students. I believe 
that if I were on the commission, how- 
ever, and read the committee hearings— 
as they will—as well as the report, and 
the bill itself, I would be pretty sure that 
what was intended was that science and 
technology were to be emphasized over 
and above the humanities. I think that 
is pretty much the meaning of the 
language. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, having very 
rapidly gone through the report of the 
committee, it occurs to me that that is 
the essence of the report itself. 

Mr. MORSE. I think so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President— 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
New York to paragraph (g) on page 68. 
As the Senator from Oregon has so well 
pointed out, until June 1, 1954, the Presi- 
dent could defer the 75,000 men approved 
by a civilian commission after competi- 
tive examination. In connection with 
that situation, we discussed the humani- 
ties and the liberal arts, as the Senator 
from Oregon has said. However, these 
75,000 men are essential for scientific and 
engineering purposes. 

Furthermore, there will be going to 
the colleges a minimum of 50,000 a year 
in connection with ROTC. In addition, 
there will be the IV-F’s and certain other 
students who will not be within the age 
limit. Then, provided we do not become 
involved in an all-out war, and provided 
there are a sufficient number of men, 
there will be additional deferments, 
under the authority of the President, 
under subsection (g) (1) on page 88. 

I am merely expressing my own 
opinion when I say that sufficient pro- 
vision is made for the humanities and the 
liberal arts. The Senator from New York 
ought to bear in mind the additional ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr, IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that the Senator from 
New Vork may ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Is it the understanding of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that 
during the 3-year interval the humani- 
ties are to be placed in a secondary posi- 
tion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not so un- 
derstand, I understand that the 75,000 
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men can be deferred as a result of com- 
petitive examination by a civilian group, 
for the various studies set forth on page 
83. There is no separation of any cer- 
tain number of men into the sciences or 
the humanities, or osteopathy, dentistry, 
med’zine, or anything else. That is en- 
tirely up to the five-man civilian com- 
mission. 

Mr. IVES. Then is it the Senator's 
understanding, and is it his interpreta- 
tion of the legislative intent, that the 
humanities rank equally with all the 
other categories which are listed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is my un- 
derstanding. The Senator from New 
York must not forget that this exception 
applies only for 3 years. 

Mr. IVES. I understand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In that time the 
five-man board, which the committee 
hope; will be an able board of educators 
and others who understand the problem, 
would select able students to the number 
of 75,000, who would be prospectively 
good in their various fields. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to make 
an inquiry of the able Senator from 
Massachusetts as to what yardstick the 
commission is going to use. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The yardstick 
of ability. 

Mr. CAPEHART. On what basis? 
Will it be on the basis of an examination 
or what? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On fair com- 
petitive examination open to men from 
all sections of the country, and with no 
restrictions because of financial ability 
to pay. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Who is going to 
write the examination? What are the 
candidates going to do, answer 100 ques- 
tions? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, That is left, as I 
understand, to the five-man board, 

Mr. CAPEHART. The five-man board 
is going to write the rules and regula- 
tions? a 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will they possibly 
write 100 questions to be asked, 200 ques- 
tions, or 300 questions? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I would assume 
that they would arrive at a conclusion as 
to the means which would give them the 
best opportunity to determine the best 
scholars with the best prospective ca- 
pacity to become leaders in their re- 
spective fields of science, and so forth. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Without having 
experience with the boys, or without 
knowing anything about them at all, 
the board would simply throw down be- 
fore them 100 or 200 questions? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The board 
would have the academic records of the 
boys. These boys are going to have 4 
months’ basic training. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The board would 
have only their high-school record. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would have 
their academic record, and the result of 
a fair competitive examination. I sup- 
pose the examination will be somewhat 
along the line of the collegiate methods 
of examination. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. But the Congress 
is leaving it entirely in the discretion of 
the board. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct, 
in my opinion. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I have an amend- 
ment which I shall offer later which pro- 
vides a standard, which would be fixed 
by the Congress of the United States, 
without leaving it to the board. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be through in a moment. Because I 
think it is important for the future work 
of the commission that we make a clear 
record today as to the meaning of this 
provision in the bill, I want to say, speak- 
ing only as one member of the commit- 
tze, that it was my feeling that the at- 
titude of the committee was that the 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
training in the sciences and the tech- 
nologies. We had some discussion of 
the need for some linguistic training, 
within the field of the humanities, quite 
a bit of discussion about the importance 
of having some people trained in foreign 
languages to be available to us in our 
military intelligence work; people 
trained in Russian and Chinese, and all 
the other languages with which the mili- 
tary intelligence has to deal. There was 
some discussion that it was important, of 
course, to continue some of these supe- 
rior students in the humanities. But I 
t. ink I would be guilty of misleading 
that civilian commission if I at least, as 
a member of the committee, did not 
make clear that it was my understanding 
that the real purpose of this exception 
was to retain these students in the field 
o? science and technology and medical 
training. I do not know what other in- 
terpretation one could possibly make 
when it really was seriously discussed 
for a time in one of our executive ses- 
sions that the word “humanities” ought 
to be stricken entirely, because it was 
thought it would open too broad a train- 
ing for these students and might sacri- 
fice selecting the number of students 
that otherwise would be selected within 
the 75,000 for scientific training. That 
was the impression that was left with 
me. 

So I say that if I were a member of 
the commission, Mr. President I would 
be rather inclined to think that the ob- 
jective was to limit even the training 
within the humanities to the linguistic 
training and those special fields within 
the humanities that would be of particu- 
lar benefit to the military and to mili- 
tary intelligence, particularly in case of 
an all-out war. It seemed to be the 
opinion of the majority of the committee 
that the broader base of training in the 
humanities would have to wait, as far as 
these students who are being inducted 
are concerned, until they get back out of 
military service. 

It was at that point in our committee 
hearings, I think that the record will 
also show, that after quite a bit of argu- 
ment was presented, the conclusion was 
reached that after all there would still 
be a large number of students left in 
college until 1954. There will be many 
women, there will be many IV-F’s; there 
will be a considerable number of persons 
who would be deferred for other reasons, 
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Thus it was argued in committee that 
the humanities would not suffer as much 
as we might at first think they would. 
So the real danger and I am giving the 
Senate my interpretation of the attitude 
of the committee in executive session —is 
that we will suffer immediately from a 
break in the training of men in those 
special skills so essential for maintaining 
military superiority over Russia, 

I think I have been fair in my state- 
ment. I will leave it to the chairman 
of the committee. If I have not been, 
I want him to correct me, because I think 
that what is being said these few minutes 
on the floor of the Senate right now, 
along with the transcribed records of 
cur committee hearings and along with 
the committee report—are going to be 
pretty much the bible that will be fol- 
lowed by the civilian commission, at 
least in getting itself organized and out- 
lining for itself the scope of its work. I 
wish the chairman of the committee 
would correct me if he thinks I have 
given to the slightest degree a wrong im- 
pression of committee intent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon. I might say 
that my general impression of the intent 
of the committee, from all the discussion 
at the time this section of the bill was 
adopted, is in general accord with what 
has been stated by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. It was primarily intended as a 
means of avoiding a hiatus in the gradu- 
ation of doctors and dentists and special 
scientists in the various engineering 
fields. 

I was one of those who raised some 
question about the meaning of the word 
“humanities.” I was not too familiar 
with the pedagogic definition of the term. 
I thought the term was a little too nebu- 
lous to be placed in the bill. But, of 
course, it was said that before a doctor 
could be fully educated, he had to be 
given a preliminary course in the hu- 
manities. That is necessary before he 
can get through the medical college. The 
same is true with respect to the training 
of those who are to be skilled in Russian, 
Chinese, and other languages. 

The Senator from Oregon has well 
stated my understanding of the inten- 
tion of the committee in having the 3- 
year period during which 75,000 men are 
deferred from their service after they 
have had their preliminary training. It 
was to avoid any interruption in service, 
to the people of the Nation and to the 
armed services, of doctors, dentists, and 
men who are highly skilled in various 
technical services, such as chemical en- 
gineering and other fields of engineering, 
That was my understanding. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The question I would raise 
with the Senator from Oregon also ap- 
plies to the Senator from Georgia. Is 
it the understanding of either Senator 
that the emphasis here is by action of 
the committee placed on the scientists 
on the fields of the healing art, and on 
matters of that particular kind, which 
are scientific, and that the humanities 
or the liberal arts are in a secondary 
position? 
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Mr. MORSE. That was my impres- 
sion. We included the humanities for 
those special subjects which would be of 
help to the military. 

Mr. IVES. I understand that those 
in the medical profession always have 
to take a certain amount of the human- 
ities in order to qualify to enter the 
profession. The point I am trying to 
find out is what the intent was. I under- 
stood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that all these categories rank 
equally. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] expressed 
the situation, as did the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusszLLI, very clearly. 
The first emphasis before the committee 
by the witnesses was on science and engi- 
neering. Then either in a letter sent to 
the committee or through a witness we 
had testimony as to the importance of 
the liberal arts and the humanities. The 
humanities were included as a broad 
general term on the theory that we need- 
ed individuals who would understand 
different languages, and be able to teach, 
as we needed them, persons in the engi- 
neering and the medical sciences. So 
when the provision dealing with the 
humanities was placed in the bill, it is 
my understanding that all essential fields 
of study are included, and that the board 
of five should pick out the best students 
who would be prospective leaders 
in any of these fields. The main em- 
phasis by such men as Vannevar Bush 
is on science and engineering, but the 
humanities were included. 

Under the terms of the bill, the five 
members of the commission can decide 
to take some leaders in the humanities, 
as well as in other fields. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. IVES. Was any question raised 
in regard to the matter of establishing 
this as a precedent in connection with 
a future bill for permanent action of 
this type? 

Mr. MORSE. There was a great deal 
of discussion in regard to what might 
have to be done in the future in regard 
to bringing about a closer relationship 
between an educational program and a 
military program, depending upon what 
conditions will be a few years hence. 
However, I have to say to the Senator 
from New York that I do not think we 
can find in the Recorp any great amount 
of discussion which could be looked upon 
as a commitment that any of us intends 
to have the authorities go ahead with 
a more permanent program. It is to be 
a very temporary matter. 

There was a great deal of discussion 
to the effect that if we can get over the 
period of the next 3 or 4 years we shall 
not have to worry about having all the 
students we need in these specialities, 
because the boys then will be coming 
back from military service, and they can 
take the special training under a bill of 
GI educational rights. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
another question, if he will yield further. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator from 
Oregon or does any other member of 
the committee who happens to be in the 
Chamber at this time feel that this 
amendment would establish a precedent 
which, in any permanent set-up that 
might ultimately be established, would 
result in having the humanities relegated 
to a secondary spot? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I wish to say that 
my impression is completely the opposite, 
namely, that this amendment has no 
permanent value, but is just for the pur- 
pose of covering the hiatus which will 
exist for the next 3 or 4 years, and is 
not to be looked upon as a precedent. 
In fact, it was pointed out in the hear- 
ings that we hoped the commission, 
through its work, will be able in the 
years immediately ahead to prepare for 
us a report which will be of use to us 
when we come. to consider some years 
hence, the entire question of a bill of 
educational rights. 

However, let it be said with emphasis, 
Mr. President, that this amendment is 
not offered as one to establish a prece- 
dent for any long-time, permanent pro- 
gram in this field of education. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am willing to yield 
the floor, or I shall yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Is there some reason for 
the difference in treatment proposed to 
be accorded to those who would be sus- 
pended from service for training in the 
humanities or in scientific work, as com- 
pared with the treatment of those for 
whom service is deferred by reason of 
their being in the ROTC? The distint- 
tion to which I call attention arises from 
the fact that apparently those who are 
deferred because they are in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps will have to 
agree, in writing, to accept a commission, 
if one is tendered to them; but I do not 
find provision for a similar requirement 
of service for those who would be de- 
ferred for educational reasons. 

The Senator from Oregon will recall 
that during World War I, considerable 
complaint was made to Congress because 
those who received free medical training 
had no requirement of intern service or 
service after the war was over. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
South Dakota has placed his finger upon 
what I think is one of the administra- 
tive weaknesses of this section of the 
bill. I think we should have had sub- 
mitted to us a blueprint program as to 
what the obligations of these students 
would be after they have completed their 
service; but we note that the bill does 
not specifically say what kind of service 
that shall be. I think such persons 
should be placed on a basis at least com- 
parable to that of those in the ROTC 
program. It should be understood that 
as they take this training and receive all 
the benefits from it, they will be com- 
mitted to special assignment after they 
have completed the training—assign- 
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ments for the benefit of the Military 
Establishment, 

Again I am simply recalling, as best 
I can, some of the discussion which oc- 
curred in the committee. Let me men- 
tion this: We discussed there, one day, 
the suggestion of some that such stu- 
dents could be assigned to private in- 
dustry for a period of time, following 
their training, to work out the length of 
service they would owe to the Govern- 
ment after that, assuming that the par- 
ticular private industry, for example, 
was working on a research project which 
was of concern to the Navy or the Air 
Force or the Army. 

I had some puzzlement about that and 
some grave doubts about it. I doubt the 
wisdom of such assignments to private. 
industry unless some carefully worked 
out safeguards are provided, 

However, this can be said, let me say 
to the Senator from South Dakota: 
This matter is so indefinite at the pres- 
ent time that about all we are doing is 
committing ourselves to the principle 
of setting aside 75,000 students, to be 
handled in such a way as the civilian 
commission which is provided for in the 
bill develops. We shall have time in the 
future, of course, if we as 2 Congress do 
not like the way the commission op- 
erates, to put some checks on it. 

That is not the way I like to have this 
matter worked out; but, in all fairness, I 
say that even though the blueprint is 
not provided, there will be adquate time, 
before this matter is worked out, for us 
as a Congress to put some checks upon 
any plan developed. 

Mr. CASE. Then, am I correct in 
understanding that as to those who are 
in the ROTC, the committee amendment 
proposes that although they will not 
have their training paid for, other than 
by such allowances as are available to 
the ROTC, they must agree, in writing, 
to serve for 2 years of active duty after 
the receipt of commissions; whereas with 
respect to the 75,000 persons referred 
as being given scientific training, the 
President will be authorized to provide 
for the payment of such costs of tuition, 
books, laboratory fees, subsistence, 
travel, and other necessary expenses of 
any persons who are selected, but in 
return for that there is no requirement 
for intern service or any other service, 
which would be agreed to in writing, 
by the person involved? 

Mr. MORSE. No; in return for that, 
the law would provide that after they 
received the training, they would have 
to complete the part of their military 
training which they did not complete 
before they went into the special train- 
ing; and the law would require that 
they must take the 4 months of basic 
training before they start their special 
ecucational training. 

So under the amendment, as proposed 
to be adopted by us, after those students 
finished the special training, they still 
would owe the Government 20 months 
of military service. The nature of that 
service is not stated in the bill. How- 
ever, their liability for the service is 
clear; they still would owe 20 months of 
so-called military service to their Gov- 
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ernment, after they completed their 
education. 

Mr. CASE. Within the discretion of 
the President? 

Mr. MORSE. No; they will owe that 
much. The bill provides that within the 
discretion of the President, or of the 
civilian commission acting in his behalf, 
some boys who cannot pay for their own 
education may be selected. Again, I 
think the understanding is that most of 
the boys to be deferred under this part 
of the program will pay for their own 
education. However, we do not want 
the commission to be in a position where 
it will have to turn down a boy who, 
on the competitive examinations, ranks 
very, very high as a possible nuclear 
physicist, for example, simply because 
he comes from a very poor family and 
cannot pay his college expense. We be- 
lieve that in such a case that boy, at the 
discretion of the President, can have his 
expenses paid. 

I am very much puzzled about that, 
too, let me say, because this question of 
what is a democratic principle in con- 
nection with such matters works both 
ways. Surely it is democratic to take 
the poor boy and say the Government 
is going to pay his expenses, but there 
is a tendency, I think, for people to 
assume that there is no principle of 
democracy violated if we say, “But it is 
all right for the boy who can pay his 
expenses to be required to pay them.” 

I do not believe that. If we are going 
te follow the principle of the Govern- 
ment’s paying the expenses, I believe 
we have no right to discriminate against 
the boy who comes from a well-to-do 
family and to say to him, “Your family 
must pay your expenses,” while, to the 
boy coming from a poor family, it is 
said, “The Government will pay your 
expenses.” I always have difficulty in 
reconciling such a distinction. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Ives] has just suggested to me, in whis- 
pered conversation, that what I am 
really saying is that this character of 
training should be provided on the basis 
of scholarships and fellowships. I think 
that is right and that is the way these 
special students should be handled. If 
a boy gets a scholarship or a fellowship 
on the basis of his ability, not on the 
basis of the ability of his father to pay 
for his education, we are then carrying 
out a policy of nondiscrimination in 
selecting these boys. 

What we are trying to do in our fellow- 
ship and scholarship program through 
tne great foundations, is to recognize 
ability, not economic status. But the 
Senator from South Dakota did not raise 
that question, though it is impliedly in- 
volved in the question he asked. But 
my categorical answer to his question, 
“Does this draw a distinction between 
the ROTC boy and these special stu- 
dents?” is “Yes.” Again I raise the ques- 
tion as to whether that is as fair as it 
ought to be, 

Mr. CASE. But in either case the Gov- 
ernment may require service, more or 
less, in return for the free training given. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; but I do not know 
what kind, We know the kind of service 
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it will require from the ROTC boy. He 
must take a Reserve commission and 
serve in the ranks for at least a period 
of 2 years. But we do not know yet what 
the nature of this service of the special 
student is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam going to yield the 
floor in a moment. The Senator from 
Indiana may then offer his amendment, 
I merely want to say in conclusion that 
there was another feature of this whole 
problem which disturbed me a little bit. 
It is the matter of geographic distribu- 
tion of students. Of course, the danger 
of that argument is that one may be 
charged in making it, with trying to 
provide students for various State insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country; 
and that may be involved somewhat. 

But I think it only fair, as we adopt 
such a principle as is involved in this 
section of the bill, that we include cer- 
tain safeguards which will prevent the 
concentration of these students in cer- 
tain institutions. If we have 150,000 of 
them, it is a little easier to work out a 
fair geographic distribution of them 
than if we have a smaller number. I 
merely mention that in passing. I think 
we need to keep reinforced our scientific 
departments and our humanitarian de- 
partments in some of our institutions, 
which are doing a splendid job in other 
parts of the country, besides the East. 
I had hoped we could work out a little 
clearer blueprint on that. But I was not 
very successful on it, and I merely re- 
port my failure to the Senate, so that at 
least, somewhere in the RecorD, someone 
will have said that he thought the prin- 
ciple of geographic distribution ought to 
have been written into the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CORDON. I desire to propound 
an inquiry with reference to the applica- 
tion of the pending measure to the act 
which was approved May 10, 1950, which 
is the National Science Foundation Act. 
Under the terms of that act, the Founda- 
tion exists chiefly for the purpose of 
determining the identity of students who 
should have scholarships or graduate 
fellowships in the sciences. The Sen- 
ator will remember that under section 
10 of that act, among other things, there 
is provision for the widest possible 
geographical distribution of the scholar- 
ships or fellowships, and that the deci- 
sion is to be made by the Foundation. 

The question in my mind at the mo- 
ment is this: If we either adopt the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, to raise the number 
of possible exemptions to 150,000, or 
leave it at 75,000, what is going to hap- 
pen with respect to the impact of the 
exeription, or suspension of the period of 
service, of those persons with scholar- 
ships or fellowships, which may have 
been granted to others in the field of 
science by the Science Foundation? 
Where the two happen to coincide, of 
course, there is no problem. But where 
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the Science Foundation has selected cer- 
tain ones to be the beneficiaries of 
scholarships or fellowships, and the 
board created by this bill selects others, 
does it mean, then, that our work in 
connection with the National Science 
Foundation Act goes for naught, and 
that the particular beneficiaries of that 
act may become cannon fodder, while 
the persons selected under this bill, 
alone, will get the opportunity for fur- 
ther study? 

Mr. MORSE. Ican only give the Sena- 
tor my impression. I know of no dis- 
cussion in the record which bears upon 
the point raised by the senior Senator 
from Oregon. But it would be my in- 
terpretation that this law would apply 
in respect to any of the students con- 
cerned, and that the National Science 
Foundation would not be in a position 
of exempting students who otherwise 
would be drafted under this law. 

Furthermore, I think that the National 
Science Foundation program will be 
dealing for the most part, particularly 
if this law is passed, with students be- 
yond the age limit of these particular 
students, and will probably be dealing 
pretty much, I should think, with the 
Ph. D. candidates and advanced students 
who have already had their so-called 
basic scientific educational training. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Will not this bill as 
finally passed, since it is an amendment 
to the Selective Service Act, apply to all 
persons up to the age of 26? 

Mr. MORSE. ` Yes, I think it will. 

Mr. CORDON. In that event, would 
it not, almost of necessity, include the 
scholarships referred to? 

Mr. MORSE. I think as to those 
students in the age category, it would 
supersede the other act. 

Mr. CORDON. If it were intended to 
be limited, as the language indicates, to 
the 18-year-olds only, or to those who 
come in at the end of basic training, it 
might not affect the older men; but if it 
does affect them, then there would be 
two boards set up to do the same thing, 
one prevailing over the other. Is that 
substantially correct? 

Mr. MORSE. One is on a broader 
basis than the other. I think this bill is 
on a broader base than the National 
Science Foundation group. I think it 
would handle more students. 

Mr. CORDON. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that the Science Foun- 
dation Act received no consideration by 
the committee, at all? 

Mr. MORSE. There was some pass- 
ing reference to it, but I never heard any 
detailed discussion of the relationship 
of this to the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. I think something was said 
one day, and the question was raised as 
to whether the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation had been se- 
lected yet. I do not know what the facts 
are, I may say to my colleague, but my 
understanding is that the National 
Science Foundation program has not 
moved ahead very rapidly. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, 
I might as well get œ few other observa- 
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tions into the Recorp. I should like to 
say, in the first place, that if we are 
going to attempt to set up two classes 
of citizenship, a first class and a second 
class, I think my colleague’s figure of 
150,000 is not too great. So far as I am 
concerned, I oppose either 150,000 or 
75,000. I oppose any exemption what- 
ever based upon the philosophy that 
there shall be a discrimination in the 
degree of sacrifice which American 
youth may be called upon to make. Cer- 
tainly in this case, as I view it, there is 
discrimination. 

Truly, Mr. President, attempt has been 
made to lessen the discrimination among 
the elect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. In a moment. The 
poor boy who can pass the examination 
has the same chance as has the rich. 
The Government will see the poor boy 
through if he shows worthiness, and abil- 
ity in his work. But the discrimination 
is that in the philosophy there is one 
group of American citizens who can be 
exempt from a sacrifice which others 
must make. 

According to the reading in the bill, 
I understand that one can say that is 
not true because those who are selected 
simply have their period of training 
suspended, and may be called upon later 
to have the training. But that is a dif- 
ference in words and not in fact, as I 
shall disclose in a moment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was interested in what 
the Senator from Oregon said about not 
being in favor of any exemption at all; 
and I agree with him. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that this exemption, whether it 
applies to 75,000 or 150,000, wil favor 
boys whose parents are sufficiently well 
to do to send them to private schools, 
where they may receive the individual 
attention which will enable them to dem- 
onstrate technical ability perhaps out of 
proportion to their actual capacity? We 
know that there are private schools 
which train boys to pass the entrance 
examinations for Annapolis and West 
Point, for instance, and they do their 
work well, so far as the number of grad- 
uates passing with high marks is con- 
cerned. Could they not be trained in the 
same way to pass the examinations which 
would demonstrate their technical abil- 
ity, and perhaps give them an advantage 
over a boy who goes into the public 
school and is simply run through the 
mill before he goes into the service? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has put his finger upon another 
possible basis for discrimination, in that 
there may arise cramming schools. 
Many parents, because they feel that 
their children are far above the aver- 
age, will seek to have their offspring put 
into the select-exempt class, and will, 
of course, do everything in their power 
to have their youngsters trained to pass 
the examinations just as soon as they 
possibly can, in order that the young 
men may be equipped with that special- 
ized training which will permit of the 
passing of the examinations. 

There will, of course, I suppose, be the 
type of examination worked out that is 
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now used in the Military and Naval 
Academies, examinations in which apti- 
tude and various other things are con- 
sidered, other than knowledge in the 
field of mathematics, and the like, inci- 
dent to the regular courses which young 
men take in school. 

However, there is a greater danger. 
Inasmuch as the particular provision I 
am discussing will run for 4 years for 
those who will be exempted or for whom 
there will be, first, a suspension of the 
obligation of training, and, of course, 
later complete excuse from it, there is a 
greater danger that we will find sub- 
stantially all those in the groups com- 
posed of individuals of the highest ages, 
26, 25, 24, or 23, those who have had an 
opportunity for study beyond high 
school. So that within the group which 
may be called for service under the bill, 
if it be amended as it is proposed to be 
amended, there is a very grave danger 
that the group which will be discrimi- 
nated against will be the 18-year-olds, 
that it will be the youngsters just out of 
high school, the ones who have had no 
opportunity for training and schooling 
in the institutions of higher learning. 
They will be the ones who will be dis- 
criminated against under any type of re- 
quired examination which possibly could 
be provided. 

Everybody knows that the boys in 
high school are not themselves so men- 
tally equipped that anyone, I do not care 
how wise he may be or how much he 
knows of psychology, psychiatry, or 
what have you, can go among them and, 
out of a million, pick 75,000 and be even 
75 percent correct, or 50 percent correct. 
I doubt if he can be 25-percent correct. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would not the Sen- 
ator believe that a better plan might be 
to take a percentage out of those in the 
freshman or sophomore or junior classes 
in high school, and avoid the difficulty 
the Senator has described? 

Mr. CORDON. The senior Senator 
from Oregon believes there should be no 
exemption. If I could have my way 
about it, if we are to have a call for 
service in the Armed Forces, I would have 
no exemption of anybody within the class 
limits, except those who were physically 
incapable of performing service. That 
is the fair, nondiscriminatory, and, in my 
opinion, democratic way of proceeding, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Inamoment. There 
must be some exemption on the family 
basis, and that sort of thing, but that is 
because there are duties which one must 
perform possibly just as high as the duty 
of serving his country, namely, for in- 
stance, the duty of serving his family. 
But when it come to the type of exemp- 
tion proposed, I cannot find it in me to 
support it at the figure 150,000, 75,000, 
or 1. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. There are points the Sen- 
ator raises which I think might be an- 
swered, at least so far as the administra- 
tion is concerned. It is true that an 
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elder man would stand a better chance 
of making a high grade on an examina- 
tion; I am sure the ‘Senator is correct 
about that. But it was my experience in 
the service that many of the examina- 
tions were based on an adjustment of 
values, so that an elder man had to make 
a substantially higher grade in order to 
rate higher than a younger man. I be- 
lieve all the authorities comply with that 
procedure, I wondered if the Senator had 
given though to that. 

Mr. CORDON. Of course, I recognize 
that a board worthy of the name will do 
its best to equalize the advantages and 
the disadvantages, but in the end, in my 
humble opinion, they cannot be equal- 
ized. If the bill is enacted as proposed, 
we would still have the basic vice that 
one class would be set up and relieved 
of obligations which we place on the 
shoulders of those less fortunate. That 
is the thing which is abhorrent to me in 
this sort of exemption, and the reason 
why at the appropriate time I shall move 
to strike the whole provision from the 
bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. MORSE. Would my colleague 
feel the same way about special training 
if there had been worked out a program 
which put the boys into the Army at the 
time of induction, took them through 
their course of training, and then re- 
quired that they give to the Military 
Establishment a certain period of serv- 
ice, in consideration of the fact that they 
had been given such special training? 

Mr. CORDON. Unquestionably so. 
I want to see that the primary obliga- 
tion of a citizen to bare his breast to 
death, if necessary, is equally borne. 

Mr. MORSE. If he were given train- 
ing which placed such obligation upon 
him, but if the military said that instead 
of working in a mechanical shop in some 
airport, many miles away from any com- 
bat, they will put him in an atomic- 
bomb laboratory, in order to bring to 
bear his special knowledge of physics, 
and wanted him to understand that he 
was in uniform and subject to military 
discipline, would the Senator object? 

Mr. CORDON. To the extent that I 
recognize the necessity of that sort of 
thing, there cannot be logical objection, 
At least let us observe the basic equities 
of calling all within the age ranges into 
service, putting them into uniform, and 
subjecting them to the same disciplines 
and the same controls. 

Mr. MORSE. Without deferment. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. So far as that princi- 
ple is concerned, may I say to my col- 
league that I argued for such a princi- 
ple at length. That is what I meant 
when I said that to the extent we must 
have a special educational program we 
should have a so-called marriage of our 
colleges and the Military Establishment. 
The boys in service, while they were 
getting their training, would be subject 
to military discipline, plus the future ob- 
ligation to serve further. 

Mr. CORDON. My colleague pre- 
sented the same views to me befcre the 
debate commenced. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. If I un- 
derstood the senior Senator from 
Oregon, he said he believed there should 
be no exemptions whatsoever from mili- 
tary service. Where are we to get the 
men for our colleges? Where are we 
going to get the students for our col- 
leges? How are we to maintain student 
attendance? 

Mr. CORDON. The question is not 
where we are going to get them. The 
question is, Which is more important— 
equity and equality in sacrifice, or spe- 
cial consideration in order to have stu- 
dents in college? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
what he supposes would happen to our 
country if we robbed our colleges of stu- 
dents during the time they ordinarily 
get their students. What would be the 
condition of our country under such cir- 
cumstances in 5 or 10 years? 

Mr. CORDON. There would not be 
any robbery of the colleges. I can hope 
that all who are inducted into service 
would not occupy graves all around the 
earth, but would return. My colleague 
has succeeded in reducing the term of 
service by 2months. I congratulate him. 
There will be hiatus. We shall have to 
completely reorganize our educational 
system if the philosophy of the bill is 
maintained. I do not mean the exemp- 
tion provision, but the philosophy of 
universal-military service. We shall 
have to reorganize our educational sys- 
tem and much of our economic system 
if we are to protect ourselves in this way 
from the dangers we all understand, ad- 
mit, and concede confronts us today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON, Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
difference between deferring the 2-year 
service of the 75,000 students for 4 
years, or whatever time it may be, so 
that they may acquire certain desired 
knowledge, and, on the other hand, send- 
ing a number of boys to West Point and 
deferring their services for 4 years while 
they are educated to become officers in 
the Army. What is the difference? 

Mr. CORDON. The difference lies 
chiefly in the fact that those who are 
sent to military schools are sent there 
for the purpose of later on having a more 
important part in the military service 
on the battlefield. Those for whom sus- 
pension of training is provided in the 
bill may never wear a uniform. 

Mr. TAFT. Why not? They would 
be required to give 2 years of service 
later on. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator has not 
fully understood the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. They could then be de- 
ferred, or the training postponed, as 
would be the case of any man in the 
Army who might be sent to a physics 
laboratory to perform certain specialized 
work. However, they are liable to that 
service; are they not? 

Mr. CORDON. Under the terms of the 
bill, the President may by regulation 
leave them for the rest of their lives in 
some special service. 
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Mr. TAFT. But he may take one and 
a half million of the 3,500,000 men and 
order them to serve where they may 
never see combat service. May I also ask 
the Senator, inasmuch as he wants to re- 
tain the right of equality of sacrifice, 
what he thinks of paragraph 2? Under 
paragraph 2 any man could go to a col- 
lege, get into ROTC in his freshman 
year, and then stay in college and in 
ROTC. He could thus gradually be- 
come an officer, just as he could at West 
Point. I am not certain of the total 
number of men which is contemplated 
under the bill. However, under para- 
graph 2 the service of such a man is de- 
ferred indefinitely while they learn to 
become officers. After that, they may 
never serve in the Armed Forces at the 
front. 

Mr. CORDON. I read from page 85: 

(B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 
mission, if tendered, and to serve, subject to 
order of the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over him (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard), not less than 2 
years on active duty after receipt of a com- 
mission; 


Mr. TAFT. That seems to be exactly 
the same obligation assumed by the 75,- 
000 boys who are sent to college. I do 
not see any difference. 

Mr. CORDON. It is completely differ- 
ent, 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Under the ROTC provi- 
sion every 17-year-old boy can go to col- 
lege, and, if he is smart enough, get into 
ROTC, and then have the right to be 
deferred for a period, as I see it, equal to 
the other periods. I am merely sug- 
gesting that the Senator cannot, under 
this kind of bill, hope to obtain the ideal 
perfection with respect to equality of 
service of which he speaks. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not know whether 
the Senator was on the floor when I said 
I wanted no deferment. I also recognize 
the fact that we must have an increase in 
our Armed Forces at the present time. 
I have gone over the bill. There are a 
number of things about it which I do not 
like. I want to vote for the bill. I shall 
vote for it whether the motion whieh I 
shall make later prevails or does not pre- 
vail. However, I do not like the philos- 
ophy of the particular type of exemption 
which is made by the bill. For that rea- 
son I shall attempt to take it out of the 
bill. I want the Recorp to show my 
position. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio. 
I think he said that 75,000 men would 
still be in military service. If he will 
read the bill carefully at page 83, in 
lines 12 and 13, he will see that it says: 

While so engaged such persons shall not 
be deemed to be in the military service 
(active or inactive) for any purpose. 


Mr. TAFT. That is only during the 
period of their service. They must still | 
serve 2 years in the Army. 

Mr. GREEN. But the Senator said 
while they were pursuing their studies 
they were still in the military service. 

Mr. TAFT. I made a mistake if I said 
that. I did not intend to say it. ROTC 
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might be said to be military service, al- 
though I think that is open to question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Let us not forget that 
a time limit is placed upon the operation 
of this particular provision. The pur- 
pose, as indicated by that time limit, is 
to take this group out from any possi- 
bility of active service in the period im- 
mediately ahead, in this period of 
emergency when we must build up our 
Armed Forces. That is the purpose of 
it. They are just as far removed from 
any obligation to go into service and 
take their share of the high obligation 
of service under the terms of this bill 
as they would be were they entirely ex- 
empt. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator two questions in connection 
with the discussion which has been had 
with respect to the ROTC. The first 
question is: Is it not true that a young 
man who is in the ROTC today must 
obligate himself to serve two full years 
in the Army after he receives his com- 
mission, and that he is indefinitely sub- 
ject to call in case of war? 

Mr. CORDON. I did not understand 
the last part of the Senator’s question. 
Mr. LODGE. As a Reserve officer he 
is subject to call for an indefinite period 
in case of war, in addition to the 2 years 
he has agreed to serve. 

Mr. CORDON. That is my under- 
standing, although I am not an expert 
in the military field, as is the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe that is true. 

Mr. CORDON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true also that 
the statistics indicate that among sec- 
ond lieutenants in the combat branches 
of the Army the casualties are higher 
than in any other group in the armed 
Services? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is better 

informed on that subject than I am. 
Upon his statement that it is true, the 
Senator from Oregon will accept it and 
accord it absolute verity. 
Mr. LODGE. I believe that is true. I 
believe further that during World War 
II—and I think I am quoting him cor- 
rectly—General Marshall said, “The 
greatest asset we had was the ROTC.” 
So it seems to me that the ROTC can 
very definitely be counted as a fighting, 
integral part of our Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. CORDON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator 100 percent. What I object to is 
this particular provision, which exempts 
up to 75,000 men from any possibility 
of service in the present emergency, 
which we can certainly hope will not 
extend beyond 4 years. The philosophy 
of the bill is that it will not. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I wish the 
floor in my own right when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may I 
yield the floor? 
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Mr. MORSE. May I finish this com- 
ment? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there 


e is any question about the fact that over 


the years the ROTC has produced some 
of the most able officers in our entire 
Military Establishment. I do not know 
where the so-called Regulars would have 
been if it had not been for the officers 
trained in the ROTC. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement to the 
Senate. It will require only 2 or 3 
minutes to do so. 

This particular part of the bill was 
given exactly the same detailed, meticu- 
lous, close attention as were all other 
phases of the bill. It was given just as 
close attention as the 18-year-old pro- 
vision, the length-of-service provision, 
or any other portion of the bill. 

On this particular issue we heard 49 
competent witnesses. Of those 49, 36 
favored excusing these men while they 
were students. That is not deferment. 
That is the wrong term. They are 
never deferred. They are merely ex- 
cused while they are students; 36 favored 
the bill as written; 13 requested that 
there be a larger number. 

I believe that one thing about which 
Senators are not completely informed is 
that in the last session of the Eighty- 
first Congress we passed a physicians’ 
and dentists’ draft bill, which allowed 
premedical, predental, preveterinary, or 
preosteopathic students, as well as op- 
tometry students, to be excused from 
service while they were pursuing their 
particular studies. That provision is 
written directly into the law. The Pres- 
ident is given authority to excuse them. 
So, in addition to the 75,000, we have 
those 5 categories which are exempt 
from present service, regardless of the 


bill we are considering today. That is 
the law as it now stands, 
Adding these together, we have 


90,000 - not 50,000—ROTC, together with 
approximately 26,000 IV-F's, and 25,000 
veterans of World War II who will still 
be in school. We find that the over-all 
total male enrollment for 4 years would 
be approximately 845,000 students. 

It is estimated that at no time during 
the period of the operation of this pro- 
gram, between now and 1954, would the 
enrollment of male freshmen, not in- 
cluding those under-18 years of age, fall 
below the mark of 191,000; and the total 
male enrollment in college would not de- 
cline below 719,000. That is a minimum 
which is very close to the 1939 prewar 
total enrollment of male students. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I shall be through in a 
moment os so, if I may complete my 
statement. 

Mr. President, this is not written into 
the bill, but I understand that it is con- 
templated that we shall not disturb the 
two upper classes in college at the pres- 
ent time. The statement was made that 
four of five would not be touched. I 
think we all understand how imperative 
it is that students who have only 2 years 
to go to finish their college courses 
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should not be disturbed. It is contem- 
plated that that shall not be done. 

Today the American Council on Edu- 
cation issued a press release which has 
just come to my attention. I wish to 
read two short paragraphs from it. The 
first paragraph reads as follows: 

If the bill is passed with the amendments 
voted by the Armed Forces Subcommittee of 
the Senate, prohibiting induction of 18-year- 
olds until the 19-26 age groups have been 
inducted, there should be no appreciable ef- 
fect on male enrollment in the fall of 1951. 


Tie other paragraph reads as follows: 

If the bill is passed with the amendments 
voted by the Armed Forces Subcommittee of 
the Senate, prohibiting the induction of 18- 
year olds until the 19-26 age groups have 
been inducted, the Department of Defense 
plan calls for the induction of 200,000 college 
students in the summer of 1951. This num- 
ber will presumably include those from the 
deferred and postponed groups who have 
enlisted or may enlist before July 1. 


Here is the principal point of this 
paragraph: 

If all are taken, there will be a decrease 
in male, nonveteran enrollment of approxi- 
mately 20 percent in September. (As indi- 
cated above, practically no freshman would 
be subject to call.) 


I should like to say again to the Senate 
that just as much time and study were 
dovoted to, and just as much interest 
was taken in, this particular part of the 
bill, as was the case with any other por- 
tion of the bill. Twelve of the 13 mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
believe that 75,000, as provided by in 
the bill, is the proper figure. 

Let me say a word about administra- 
tion. A 5-man board is to be appoint- 
ed to select the 75,090 students. I do not 
believe that we could possibly write into 
the bill the details of administration of 
those selections. It cannot be done. I 
assure Senators that selections will be 
mad? by the most modern methods of 
aptitude tests we now have. That pro- 
vision of the bill will be administered 
very fairly. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pend- 
ing amendment should be defeated, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator can state for the Recorp what was 
the purpose or objective of the commit- . 
tee in bringing out this particular pro- 
vision? Was it to keep up to a certain 
level of attendance at the colleges and 
institutions of higher learning the stu- 
dents who were engaged in the various 
classes of training mentioned in tho bill, 
or was it simply to keep certain kinds of 
training going in such a degree as to 
have enough students to supply the es- 
sential needs of the Nation in those par- 
ticular classifications? 

Mr. HUNT. The latter part of the 
Senator’s question was primarily the 
reason why the committee wrote this 
provision into the bill. It is understood, 
as has been said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon, that in the third 
world war, if there should be one, we can 
not depend alone on the members of 
our Military Establshiment. We must 
depend, other than on manpower, on 
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our technical know-how to get produc- 
tion of things which will win the war. 
The second part of the Senator’s ques- 
tion was the reason why we wrote in the 
provision for 75,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There was no inten- 

tion of keeping the attendance at the 
colleges or universities up to the peace- 
time average of attendance? 
Mr. HUNT. No, it was not for that 
purpose. However, let me say I do not 
think we can proceed any longer on the 
theory of business as usual. There may 
be some small minor colleges which may 
be hurt somewhat. Let me say that I 
believe some of the educators who testi- 
fied against the bill had in mind more 
than anything else the loss of future 
enrollment in their colleges which they 
would suffer. The provision was not 
made with the purpose of keeping col- 
Jeges alive. It was to protect the pres- 
ent know-how that we must have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. By what standard 
will the President or his advisers pro- 
vide for the 75,000 that will be required 
out of the inductees or enlistees, or, 
if a smaller number, what number shall 
be required? 

Mr. HUNT. The 75,000 figure was 
arrived at, I will say to the Senator from 
Florida, after testimony of those per- 
sons we thought best qualified to give us 
testimony regarding the proper number 
to select. They thought 75,000 was the 
correct number. 

t Mr. HOLLAND. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator the fact that the bill 
does not prescribe 75,000 persons, but 
says, “not to exceed 75,000,” leaving to 
the discretion of the President or his 
advisers the determination of the pre- 
cise number to be called in each year. 
By what standard and with what objec- 
tives in view is that specific number, 
75,000 or less, to be determined? 

Mr. HUNT. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that 
the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have great confidence and faith 
in the ability of those who now are at 
the head of our Military Establishment, 
and we believe that their studies and 
their judgment was the best indication 
we could secure with reference to the 
proper number. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next question, if 
I may ask it, would be: Does this apply 
alike to inductees and enlistees and re- 
servists called up, or only to inductees 
and enlistees, or only to inductees? In 
other words, does it cover one class, two 
classes, or all three classes? 

Mr. HUNT. I know it refers only to 
persons of college age inducted. 


Mr. HOLLAND. It does not amiy ` 


then to volunteer enlistees or 

Mr. HUNT. I am advised by the po 
pert who sits beside me that it does not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the Senator’s 
attention, if I may, to the fact that, as 
stated by the wording which applies, the 
bill uses these words 

Mr. HUNT. I ask the Senator from 
what page he is reading. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Beginning with line 
3 on page 83, 
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Mr. HUNT. Let me say to the Senator 
from Florida, I think I am wrong. I 
think any person who has just completed 
his basic training may be selected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then it does apply to 
inductees and enlistees? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Equally? 

Mr. HUNT. Equally. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Very well. The next 
question I should like to ask is this: 
During the early part of the operation 
of this bill, if I understand the report of 
the committee correctly, the inductees 
will be almost entirely persons of the 
older age classification, 19 to 25, that is, 
persons who are to be called before the 
calling of the group that falls between 
18 and 19 years. Do I understand that 
up to 75,000 of those persons, many of 
whom will not be called away from col- 
lege work, will not even plan for college 
work, will be chosen in order to obtain 
this group of men? 

Mr.HUNT. Not only is he in the serv- 
ice; he would not be given the privilege 
of taking the various tests to provide him 
with future designation as one of those 
excused for training. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe the 
Senator got the meaning of my last 
question. 

Mr. HUNT. From what page is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not reading 
from the text. I am stating the ques- 
tion from what I understand of the re- 
port of the committee and the meaning 
of the bill, which will require that in the 
first year and perhaps the first 2 years of 
experience under this bill a large num- 
ber of the inductees will be out of the 
older groups. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. Above 19. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At the time that the 
inductees are of that age group, what 
will be the neccssity for picking out 
freshmen to enter college and univer- 
sities from that older group, when the 
young group, which customarily fur- 
nishes the freshmen entering colleges 
and universities, will not be seriously af- 
fected by the bill during the first year 
or two? 

Mr. HUNT. There would be some 
question in my mind whether there 
would be a sufficient number out of the 
service going to school below the age 
of 19 to meet the requirements of the 
Nation to maintain our economy and at 
the same time supply the Armed Forces 
with technical knowledge. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next question is 
this, if the Senator will yield further: 
Is this appointment of these up to 75,000 
persons a year limited to those who will 
be applicants from among the inductees 
and enlistees, or does it require a comb- 
ing of all the inductees and enlistees to 
decide who are the best qualified? 

Mr. HUNT. Every inductee is given 
the opportunity, but there will be no 
way to say to a boy “You must apply.” 
Does that explain the question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish the Senator 
would repeat his statement. 

Mr. HUNT. I say every inductee will 
be given the* opportunity, but there is 
no way designated whereby the armed 
services can say to a boy, “You must ap- 
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ply.” If he is not interested and does 
not care he will not be selected. But 
every boy will have the opportunity to 
make application. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One more question. 
The Senator has been very gracious. 
How was this 75,000 fixed? Was it fixed 
with the view to allowing a full quota 
of the age groups that were involved to 
take the particular classes of training 
that were intended to be allowed under 
this program—the full peacetime quota 
as if no war existed? 

Mr. HUNT. No; it was based under 
the anticipated requirements to main- 
tain our civilian economy and also to 
supply the Military Establishment with 
the technological know-how they must 
have. Does that answer the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to ask another question, if 
I may. If the Senator understands, as I 
believe he stated, that juniors and seniors 
now in college are not to be affected by 
the bill which is being debated, what por- 
tion of the bill does he find to justify that 
understanding? 

Mr. HUNT. That was dealt with only 
in committee discussions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator means 
that the bill itself makes no provision 
which allows young men who want to 
remain in college and who are in their 
third or fourth years to remain there, 
but that it is understood, off the record, 
that they shall have that privilege? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite 
right because we discussed time and time 
again what poor judgment we would 
show if we took into the armed services 
a boy who was about to graduate and 
whose technical knowledge we wanted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
think it is wise to leave the bill without 
any statement of principle or any stand- 
ard at all in this matter for the guid- 
ance of those who shall handle the in- 
duction of men into the service? 

Mr. HUNT. I believe so, because I 
have great faith in those who are at the 
head of our Military Establishment. I 
believe they are doing the things which 
are best both for the Military Establish- 
ment and for our civilian economy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then there is no 
thought in the bill to preclude by regula- 
tions and administration the Selective 
Service from the deferring of boys who 
are students or who are in premedical 
or predental or other training, or actual- 
ly taking professional work or work in 
the humanities? 

Mr. HUNT. Of course, under the ex- 
isting law no boy who is taking medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary surgery, optometry, 
or osteopathy can be drafted. Those 
five professions now cannot be touched. 
As the Senator knows, since the Korean 
incident we have drafted very, very few 
boys out of college. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a comment, for one of the things 
the Senator from Wyoming has said dis- 
turbs me very much. I did not know of 
any existing understanding that such 
person who now are attending college 
will be allowed to complete college. I 
think it would be most unfair to give 
them such an exemption. 
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It is one thing to say, “Here is a group 
of students who have such skills that 
they should be permitted to complete 
their training in those skills, because 
that training will be of great service to 
the Military Establishment in connec- 
tion with the defense program.“ On the 
other hand, I certainiy think it would 
be most unfortunate for us to have any 
program on the part of the military, by 
which the military would say, “We are 
going to permit college students, as col- 
lege students, to complete their college 
training.” In my judgment, that clearly 
would be undemocratic. 

I know of no reason why a college stu- 
dent who does not have a special skill or 
who is not training for the development 
of some special skill in such special 
fields as languages, physics, engineering, 
chemistry, medicine, or any of the other 
fields especially important to the mili- 
tary and our defense efforts should be 
allowed to complete his college training 
during the next 2 or 3 years, simply be- 
cause he happens to be in college now. I 
do not think we can draw any such dis- 
tinction among our young people inso- 
far as their obligations to serve right 
now in the military is concerned. 

I will go along with a program which 
seeks to set aside certain students who 
are to receive training which will be of 
help to us in meeting our military needs. 
But I wish to say that students as a 
class should take their sacrifices, along 
with all others in this country. I do 
not wish anything I have said this after- 
noon to be interpreted by anyone as be- 
ing a statement by one who is interested 
in saving for the colleges of the United 
States a single enrollee. I am not inter- 
ested in protecting college enrollments. 
I am interested in what colleges can do 
to develop special skills which may be 
of service to the security of our country 
in the next few years. 

I simply wish to insert that note of 
protest here, because if the military 
have any such program as suggested by 
the Senator from Wyoming in respect 
to letting students now in college finish 
their college courses irrespective of their 
Special skills, I am opposed to it. There 
is no room in our defense program for 
coddling college students. Any blanket 
exemption of them until they finish col- 
lege would be most unfair and undemo- 
cratic, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
on ordered, and the clerk will call the 
ro 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Maysank], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NRELVY] are detained on 
Official business, 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. LEH- 
MAN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent on public business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senators from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. Cuavezl, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEELY] would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmiTH] are necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIIxVI is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Nrxon], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
are detained on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Nixon] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] is absent because of illness 
at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The result was announced—yeas 3, 
nays 67, as follows: 


YEAS—3 
Benton Ives Morse 

NAYS—67 
Aiken Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bennett Hoey Monroney 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Butler, Md. Humphrey O' Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chapman Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Duff Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Stennis 
Ecton Long Taft 
Ellender McCarran Thye 
Ferguson McClellan Welker 
Frear McFarland ‘Wherry èq 
Fulbright McKellar e Williams 
Green McMahon Young 
Hendrickson Magnuson 

Martig 
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Anderson George Murray 
Brewster Gillette Nony 
Bridges Hayden xon 
Byrd Hill Smith, Maine 
Cain Kefauver Tobey 
Chavez Lehman Vandenberg 
Clements McCarthy Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Flanders Maybank 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer a modification of my amendment 
lettered “A.” In line 3, I should like to 
strike out the word “thirty” and insert 
“thirty-six”; and, in line 6, to strike out 
the word “thirty” in the two places where 
it occurs, and insert in both places the 
words “thirty-six.” 

I wish to say, in explanation of this 
perfecting. amendment, I think that in 
view of the changes which were made 
this afternoon in the length of service, 
and in view of certain discussions which 
I have had with colleagues in the Senate, 
the amendment should be changed from 
30 months to 36 months. I should like 
to offer the amendment now, so that it 
may be the pending question tomorrow. 
In doing that, however, I wish to serve 
notice that, in view of the discussion this 
afternoon regarding the 75,000 special 
students I may tonight join with cer- 
tain of my colleagues in an amend- 
ment, to be offered tomorrow, proposing 
to strike out the entire subsection (d) on 
page 83 from the bill. I think the dis- 
cussion of this section this afternoon 
shows it would be such a confused sec- 
tion that it would probably be better not 
to have it in at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I could not 
hear all the Senator said, but as I under- 
stood, he is proposing to modify his 
amendment lettered “A.” which he 
expects to call up tomorrow. It is an 
amendment which reads: 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, hereafter no person shall be enlisted 
in any of the Armed Forces for an enlistment 
period in excess of 30 months. The period of 
enlistment of any person who, on or after 
June 27, 1950, has enlisted in any of the 
Armed Forces for a period in excess of 30 
months is hereby reduced to 30 months. 


The modified amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon proposes, as I under- 
stand, to reduce the period of enlist- 
ment to 3 years instead of 30 months; 
am I correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. It is 
for an enlistment period of 3 years 
instead of 30 months, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, as mod- 
ified, offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The amendment as amended was read, 
as follows: 

On page 91, between lines 24 and 25, insert 
the following: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, hereafter no person shall be enlisted 
in any of the Armed Forces for an enlist- 
ment period in excess of 36 months. The 
period of enlistment of any person who, on 
or after June 27, 1950, has enlisted in any 
of the Armed Forces for a period in excess of 

86 months is hereby reduced to 36 months.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment lettered 
“A” of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] as modified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to express to Senators my appre- 
ciation of their willingness to remain 
here, to work and to accomplish as much 
as we have accomplished today. Ishould 
like to state, however, that it is our in- 
tention to finish with this bill Wednes- 
day evening. That may mean a late 
session tomorrow evening, and a night 
session Wednesday. Itis very important 
to conclude action on the bill. I give 
notice now that we will have to work a 
little harder, if we hope to take an 
Easter recess, because legislation of this 
kind is on the must list. 


PRICE STABILIZATION—LIMITATION OF 
MARGINS OF PROFIT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table. I 
should like to serve notice now that I 
shall call up the resolution immediately 
after the pending measure is disposed of. 
I submit the resolution for myself and 
on behalf of my colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O'Conor], and the Senator from Indiana 


(Mr. JENNER]. I ask that the resolution 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 93) submitted 
by Mr. WILLIAms (for himself, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Butter of Maryland, Mr. O'CONOR, 
and Mr, JENNER) was read by the Chief 
Clerk, as follows: 

Whereas section 11 of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation issued January 26, 1951, 
purports to establish ceiling prices for proc- 
essors, manufacturers, and distributors of 
certain listed agricultural commodities and 
their products; and 

Whereas such section permits such ceilings 
to be increased upon the basis of the in- 
creased cost of isolated purchases of such 
commodities or products, but does not re- 
quire such ceilings to be decreased as costs 
decrease; and 

Whereas sellers are therefore free in many 
cases to increase their prices and derive ex- 
cessive, inequitable, and inflationary profit 
margins without commensurate increases in 
their average costs, and without benefit to 
the producer of the listed agricultural com- 
modity; and 

Whereas section 11 insofar as it now so 
purports to impose ceiliiig prices, but leaves 
sellers free to raise prices at will, is false 
and deceptive and encourages abnormal, ex- 
cessive, and inflationary profit margins: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Director of Price Stabi- 
lization is requested to amend section 11 of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation so that 
its provisions will not under any circum- 
stances accord sellers greater than their nor- 
mal margins of profit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be printed and lie on the 
table, as requested by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should hope that the Senator would ask 
that the resolution go to committee. It 
is far reaching. It is a resolution which 
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should have the study of a committee. I 
believe the Senator would make a great 
deal more progress if he would ask that 
his resolution be referred to a commit- 
tee. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this resolution with the chairman 
of the committee, and there is no mis- 
understanding on behalf of anyone with 
whom I discussed it, or any Member 
of the Senate. The bill which was 
passed and became the Defense Produc- 
tion Act had two purposes; first, to hold 
down the cost to the consumer, and, sec- 
ond, to provide adequate safeguards for 
the farmer. As it is now being inter- 
preted, the act is nothing more than a 
licensing vehicle for a group of wartime 
profiteers who are using it for their ad- 
vantage. 

I intend to discuss the question on the 
floor of the Senate. In my opinion the 
resolution is not one which should go to 
a committee, but I think it is something 
on which each Member of the Senate 
should act individually in order that all 
may go on record. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Members of 
the Senate would go on record on it in- 
dividually when it was reported to the 
Senate, but the Senate would not want 
to take action on the resolution without 
its reference to a committee and the rec- 
ommendation of a committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I have said, I 
shall later on discuss the resolution and 
the subject it involves. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


“EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

George G. Jeck, of Atlantic, Iowa, to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district of 
Iowa. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, for the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Daniel Holcombe Thomas, to be United 
States district judge for the southern district 
of Alabama, vice John McDuffie, deceased; 

Paul D. Shriver, of Colorado, to be United 
States judge for the district court of Guam; 

Charles J. McNamee, of Ohio, to be United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, vice Robert N. Wilkin, retired; 

John P. Cowart, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Georgia; 

J. Ellis Mundy, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Georgia; 

J. Saxton Daniel, of Georgia, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Georgia; 

James G. Mackey, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for Guam; 

Edward B. Doyle, of Georgia, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Georgia; 

James R. Wright, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Texas; and 

Joseph Henry Young, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia. 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Joseph E. Brown, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports the clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc, and that the 
President be immediately notified, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and the President will be noti- 
fled at once. 


RECESS 


Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislature session I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 6, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 5 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be senior surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of lieutenant colonel), effective date 
of acceptance 
Emil E. Palmquist 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army rank 
of major), effective date of acceptance 
Manly B. Root 

To be senjor assistant surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 
James W. Phipps 
Leo R. Melcher 
Robert J. Sillery 

To be assistant surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance 
Harold M. Silver 

To be senior assistant dental surgeon 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of acceptance 
Irvin F. Buck 

To be pharmacist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of accept : 
ance 
Arthur W. Dodds 

To be sanitary engineer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of ac- 
ceptance 
Frederick F. Aldridge 

To be junior assistant sanitary engineer 
(equivalent to the Army rank of second 
lieutenant), effective date of acceptance 
Morton I. Goldman 

To be senior assistant veterinarian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 
Harry Rubin = 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal spirit of the living 
God, inspire us during this day with a 
vivid assurance of Thy divine guidance 
as we seek to find the right solution to 
life’s varied and difficult problems. 

We pray that we may be endowed with 
that inner composure which lies beyond 
the reach of any untoward circumstance 
and that dauntless courage which fears 
man so little because it fears God so 
much. 

Grant that through the discipline of 
hard experience we may learn true les- 
sons of patience and hope which alone 
can keep us loyal and faithful. 

Fill our minds and hearts with a pas- 
sionate longing for righteousness and 
justice and for the coming of that day 
when the world will be forever free from 
the curse of war and nations shall labor 
together to build the kingdom of peace 
and brotherhood. 

Humbly we beseech Thee to hear us 
through the merits of our blessed Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 1, 1951, was read and 
approved. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, we soon 
will be asked to amend the Selective 
Service Act to increase our Armed Forces 
to 3,500,000 men. Many Members of 
Congress, and I know the American peo- 
ple, want to do everything possible to 
provide adequately for our national de- 
fense. However, there is great reluc- 
tance on my part to take up amending 
the national draft act until the Pentagon 
comes up with a program which will 
assure that we will have a fair program 
for our Reserves. Our Reserve program 
today has been destroyed. Many in- 
equalities exist between our active Re- 
serves National Guard and our inactive 
Reserves, So before we take up amend- 
ing the Selective Service Act, I am hope- 
ful that the Pentagon will present to the 
Congress and to the American people an 
equitable Reserve program. This is 
necessary if we are to act intelligently 
on legislation providing for an adequate 
national program. 


CEILINGS ON AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include some telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? x 

There was no objecti-n 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the intent of 
Congress is clearly being violated and ig- 
nored by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, as set forth in the law authorizing 
its creation. I refer to the provision 
that no ceiling shall be established on 
any storable agricultural commodity at 
less than 100 percent of parity. _ 

Further, the welfare of the consumer, 
farmer, industry, the mobilization pro- 
gram, and price control itself are 
threatened by such stupid orders and 
inconsistent rulings and opinions. 
Surely these rulings are being made by 
uninformed personnel who should be re- 
minded that the lack of confidence 
caused by similar actions were the prin- 
cipal cause of the undermining of OPA 
during World War II. - 

I would like to call attention to but a 
few of the recent rulings on agricultural 
commodities. After two conflicting rul- 
ings a formal interpretation was re- 
quested. Ten days later it was deter- 
mined by OPS that dried beans when 
they had been cleaned and bagged were 
to be classified as processed and the 
price frozen under the general freeze 
order issued by OPS. Parity on Feb- 
ruary 15 was 87 percent. The day be- 
fore the same group of officials had held 
that popcorn, which is also cleaned and 
bagged, was exempt. The week before 
the same group in OPS had ruled that 
wheat, which is harvested also by com- 
bine and often cleaned before storage, 
was likewise exempt. 

Before we leave the examples: On 
Friday a week ago OPS was compelled to 
reverse itself on two earlier made rul- 
ings which held that eggs for hatching 
purposes and baby chicks were processed 
agricultural commodities and therefore 
under the freeze order, although both 


eggs and poultry are selling under 


parity. 

The farmers facing higher costs, and 
dealers representing growers in at least 
12 States, are seriously affected by this 
ruling. Officials in the Department of 
Agriculture estimate that with good 
marketing conditions the Government 
will still own at the beginning of the 
next harvest approximately 8,000,000 
bags of dried beans, or better than 65 
percent of a normal supply. There is no 
shortage, no price pressure—who is this 
ruling to help? Has not the adminis- 
tration learned yet from the mistakes of 
World War II? 

DENVER, CoLo., March 3, 1951. 
WruumM S. HILL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

We have read a copy of the March 2 wire 
sent you by the Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers 
Association. We concur in this 100 percent 
and want to urge you to take whatever action 
necessary to correct this situation. 

THE TRINIDAD BEAN 
& ELEVATOR Co. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., March 3, 1951. 

Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference wire you received from 
Mountain Bean Dealers Association Friday 
regarding arbitrary OPS ruling on dried 
beans. Would appreciate your efforts to se- 
cure a reversal of their interpretation which 
we believe is ill-advised and not the intent 


of Congress. 
MIDLAND BEAN Co, 
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GREELEY, COLO., March 13, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HIL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have read wire to you from Rocky Moun- 
tain Bean Dealers Association reference OPS 
ruling dry beans. Association analysis and 
recommendation consistent with the facts 
and we urge that you request Agriculture 
and DiSalle review their interpretation 
which, obviously, not in accordance Produc- 
tion Act. To tie up industry above farmer 
level when bean far under parity, to our way 
of thinking, defeats intent of act and sets 
up road block against growers who have 
right expect see beans gradually reach parity 
basis if supply-demand situation permits and 
at that time entire industry would automati- 
cally properly come under control. 

THE Farr Co. 
Denver, COLO., March 2, 1951. 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congress in passing the 1950 Production 
Act exempted all farm commodities selling 
below parity from price control until such 
commodities reached parity. 

Amendment No. 1 to general price-freeze 
order, dated February 11, exempted under 
section 14 S1 all agricultural commodities 
in their raw or natural state that were selling 
below parity. Dried beans are below parity. 
They are handled through all levels of dis- 
tribution in their raw or natural state except 
when processed by cooking or canning, 

We understand OPS has now ruled that 
because beans have been cleaned and bagged 
they are no longer in their raw or natural 
state, therefore are not exempted under 
amendment 1. Previously the OPS had 
ruled that dried beans were exempted. This 
about face, to say the least, has the industry 
utterly confused and we cannot understand 
this interpretation as dried beans are raw 
and inedible until processed by cooking. 

Popcorn which is cleaned and bagged in 
the same manner as dried beans has been 
exempted by OPS from price control until 
popped and cleaning and bagging were not 
considered processing. We cannot reconcile 
such contradictory interpretations. 

We strongly urge you to immediately con- 
tact Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and 
Administrator DiSalle of OPS and request 
immediate review of this interpretation and 
have it reversed to comply with the con- 
gression intent in passing the Production 
Act of 1950. 

The heavy surpluses in Rocky Mountain 
varieties of dried beans will be weight enough 
to hold prices down without being further 
hamstrung by ceilings at any level of distri- 
bution. The producers in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area are receiving on an average for us 
No. 1 pinto beans about $6.60 per hundred- 
weight, and about $6.35 per hundredweight 
for U. S. No. 1 great northern beans. The 
average parity on dried beans released by 
the Department of Agriculture on January 
15, 1951, was $8.92 per hundredweight. 

Please advise what action taken. 

THE Rocky MOUNTAIN BEAN 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 25 
minutes today, following the disposition 
of legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 
FOOD FOR INDIA 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON Mr. Speaker dur- 
ing this week, the House will give con- 
sideration to, and act upon, legislation 
dealing with the subject of sending 
wheat to India. While I believe this to 
be meritorious legislation, it seems to me 
that it could be improved by an amend- 
ment which would provide that a portion 
of the wheat first be milled into flour in 
the United States before it is shipped. 
This would insure the possibility of the 
people of India receiving food relief 
within the time that it is needed. From 
the information which I have, the need 
for relief will arise between now and 
June when the new rice crop comes in. 
It is true that India has flour-milling 
facilities of its own, but it is quite evi- 
dent that these facilities are not suffl- 
cient to mill all the wheat which we in- 
tend to ship under this legislation in time 
to meet the need. 

In addition to making flour available 
when it is most needed, the recipient 
people in India would know where the 
fiour came from since it would be con- 
tained in packages which would clearly 
indicate that the flour came from the 
United States. 

I am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Seattle Times on February 
27 which deals with this subject, The 
editorial follows: 

HELP ror Unrrep STATES MILLS WHILE 

HELPING INDIA 

In event that the United States complies 
with India’s plea for 2,000,000 tons of Ameri- 
cen wheat for famine relief, flour millers of 
the Pacific Northwest are urging that a con- 
siderable portion of the supply be shipped in 
the form of flour, and that a reasonable 
share of the flour be milled in this region. 

This is an entirely sensible proposal from 
every point of view. India’s need for wheat 
and flour to mitigate its food famine is vir- 
tually immediate. The peak critical food 
shortage in that country, from all reports, 
will come between now and the end of next 
June. If the Indian people are to benefit 
from the American imports of grain, when 
they need it most, the wheat must be avail- 
able in forms that can be consumed—that is, 
a; white flour or some of the coarser grinds 
which are acceptable in India. 

But India’s facilities for milling fiour are 
limited and in many instances primitive. 
The 2,000,000 tons of wheat is the equivalent 
of about 66,000,000 bushels. The milling in- 
dustry of this area figures it would take all 
the improved milling facilities of Washing- 
ton, Utah, Idaho, and California almost a 
year to grind as much as 75,000,000 bushels 
of wheat into flour. How the less productive 
mills of India could handle 66,000,000 bushels 
ir time to relieve the famine in that country 
is the question. 

On the other hand, Pacific Northwest flour 
mills are operating at 50 to 60 percent of 
capacity, chiefly because of discriminatory 
Federal farm  price-control regulations. 
These mills are in a good position to produce 
a large volume of flour quickly, and they 
need the business. 

The industry makes another good point. 
Flour, packaged and bearing an American 
label, is readily identified by its users as from 
this country. The Indian people consum- 
ing this flour would know at once the source 
of the supply. 

Pacific Northwest millers have enlisted the 
support of Congressman THOR TOLLEFSON, 
Republican, of this State, for this proposal. 
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His efforts in their behalf deserve the co- 
operation of other Members of Congress from 
this section, and of their constituents back 
here at home. 


CUTTING DOWN GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska.. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the gravest problems before 
our country is the high spending, the 
high taxes and the inflation. This Con- 
gress must cut down expenses every- 
where there is.an opportunity. I am 
today introducing a bill that will save 
between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000 a 
year. 

The bill that I refer to is one that 
would cut back the present 26 days’ 
annual leave for all Federal civilian em- 
ployees to 15 days’ annual leave. When 
we consider that Government employees 
are on a 40-hour week of 5 days at 8 
hours it is not unreasonable that the 
paid vacation be set at 15 days. This 
is in line with the 15 days of annual 
leave with pay enjoyed by postal workers. 

Our country is being called upon to 
sacrifice and the place to begin is right 
with the Government. At the present 
time we have about 2,009,000 Federal 
civilian employees. This is costing the 
taxpayers about $7,500,000,000 a year. 
Such government is too expensive. 


RE-REFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
1711) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret D. 
Surhan be re-referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PLUNDERING THE COTTON FARMERS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, for a man 
who knows what the cotton farmer has 
to go through, it is certainly appalling 
to see the communistic mistreatment 
that the cotton growers of this country 
are now receiving at the hands of the 
Federal Government, 

I note the administration has fixed the 
price of cotton at $130 a bale below what 
it is selling at in Brazil. The President’s 
order last year, on which Mr. Brannan 
based his order robbing the cotton farm- 
ers of $100 a bale, described cotton as a 
“food.” Just when they got to eating 
cotton around the White House I do not 
know. 

Last year they robbed the farmers of 
$100 a bale at a time when we had the 
worst crop conditions we have had in 
many, many years. The Consress first 
drove the little farmers out of the field 
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with its limitation cf cotton acreages. 
The little farmers in many counties in 
Mississippi were virtually driven out of 
their fields by being allowed to plant only 
34% acres in cotton. Now the price is 
fixed at 26 cents a pound less than cot- 
ton is selling for in Brazil. 

I wonder what we are coming to next. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 116 and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


resolved, That the Committee on Ii ter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed to conduct an investigation for the 
purpose of determining— 

(1) whether any agency or officer in the 
executive branch of the Government has 
formulated or is formulating plans with a 
view to putting into effect (a) requirements 
which would have the effect of curtailing the 
production or consumption of newsprint or 
book papers used in the printing of news- 
papers, Magazines, or such other publica- 
tions as are admitted to second-class mailing 
privileges; .(b) requirements with respect 
to Federal grade labeling of articles or com- 
modities, and the discarding of private brand 
names of articles or commodities; or (c) any 
other requirements intended to briag about 
simplification and standardization of produc- 
tion, marketing, and distribution of articles 
or commodities, as well as concentration of 
industry or production; and 

(2) whether, and to what extent, the for- 
mation and carrying out of such plans are 
necessary in connection with the national 
defense effort; and 

(3) the extent to which any such plans 
may represent an attempt to change our do- 
mestic economy along lines not authorized 
by Congress. 

The committee may report to the House 
from time to time the results of its investi- 
gation, with such recommendations for legis- 
lation or otherwise as the committee deems 
desirable, and shall, before the expiration of 
the present Congress, submit to the House a 
final report. Any report submitted when 
the House is not in session shall be filed with 
the Clerk of the House. 

For purposes of carrying out the provisions 
of this resolution, the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents, by 
subpena or otherwise, and to take such testi- 
mony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee, and may be 
served by any person designated by the 
chairman. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion now before the House simply re- 
delegates to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce powers that were 
given them during the war and in the 
Eightieth Congress. It has to do with 
the shortage of newsprint paper. It 
will be observed that the resolution pro- 
vides that studies and hearings con- 
ducted by the committee shall be con- 
fined to the United States. This com- 
mittee may later on find it necessary to 
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go into Canada, but the power to do so 
should be one specially delegated upon 
a resolution providing that such power 
be conferred. 

I do not believe it was made apparent 
to the Rules Committee that had this 
matter under consideration that there is 
any controversy over the resolution. I 
believe it was made evident that as pre- 
sented there was not likely to be any 
opposition whatever. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Cox] in the statement he has just 
made as to the wisdom and necessity for 
the creation of this particular power 
within the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 
I simply wanted to corroborate what the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox] said insofar as the committee 
was concerned. We heard some testi- 
mony indicating that the newsprint sit- 
uation could approach an acute situa- 
tion. There was no controversy and 
it was a unanimous decision by the 
committee. 

Mr. COX. Your committee has here- 
tofore made a splendid record on this 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
I have called up this resolution because 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL], who reported it, is not 
present. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the absence 
of the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
SABATH], by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 51, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
í The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
OWS: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1951, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to continue 
the investigations begun under authority of 
House Resolution 107 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress and to conduct such other investiga- 
tions as may be deemed advisable with re- 
spect to any matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of such committee under rule 
XI (1) (k) of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, and for such purposes shall 
have the same power and authority as that 
conferred by such House Resolution 107. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 1, strike out all down to and 
including “Resolution 107”, in line 11, and 
insert: “That, effective from January 3, 1951, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, may make investigations into 
any matter within its jurisdiction. For the 
purpose of making such investigations, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
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authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designed by 
him, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member.” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, these are the 
usual powers granted to other commit- 
tees. You will observe that it confines 
the operation of the committee to the 
continental United States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The minority 
agrees in support of this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee reported a resolution granting sub- 
pena powers to the Committee on the 
Judiciary (H. Res. 375), but it will not 
be called up until tomorrow. I believe 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lyte] 
desires to call up a resolution at this 
time. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 99 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to conduct studies and make 
investigations into all factors relating to (1) 
the production, handling, processing, trans- 
portation, acquisition, sale, and distribution, 
of food and other agricultural commodities 
and products thereof, and particularly those 
foods and other commodities or products re- 
d' ‘red for the national defense effort and 
essential civilian needs; (2) materials, fa- 
cilities, equipment, and supplies used in the 
production of such agricultural commodities 
or products, including the adequacy of the 
supply and distribution of agricultural labor; 
(3) shortages of food and other agricultural 
commodities or products thereof, or of ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies used in the 
production of such articles, to the end that 
such shortages may be eliminated or re- 
duce.’ by increased production or otherwise; 
(4) speculation in agricultural commodities 
and products; and (5) effective from January 
8, 1951, to continue to investigate any matter 
with the jurisdiction of the committee. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
or outside the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, to make 
such inspections or investigations, to use 
governmental facilities without reimburse- 
ment therefor, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses, and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. 
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Subpenas may be issued over the signature 
of the chairman of the committee, or any 
member of the committeee designated by 
him, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. The 
chairman of the committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses, 

That the said committee shall issue such 
reports, including reports to the House of 
Representatives, with such recommendations 
for legislation or otherwise, as the committee 
deems desirable. 


With the following -ommittee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “or outside.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the words “United 
States”, insert “its Territories and posses- 
sions.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The minority 
agrees to the need for this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, and supports it. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

í i motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSION OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments may sit today 
during sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments may have until midnight to- 
125 to flle a report on the bill H. R. 

45. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on House Reso- 
lution 142. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


SOME DEEPER MEANINGS OF OUR FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Speaker, I read with 
a great deal of interest the penetrating 
speech delivered on this floor on 
Wednesday by the distinguished Con- 
gresswoman from Utah [Mrs. Bosone]. 
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I believe that she made a vital contri- 
bution to our thinking on world affairs 
today. I would suggest that each of 
my colleagues take it upon themselves 
to give further study to her remarks. 

While I was reading her speech one 
sentence brought to my mind a matter 
which I have given some thought. In 
the course of her speech she asked the 
question whether we might be willing, in 
a fit of isolationism. to think only in 
terms of making America impregnable 
and allowing the rest of the world to be 
overrun by the Communist hordes. 

I wonder if we have really given deep 
thought to just exactly what it means 
when we talk about building a fortress 
around our Nation and letting the rest 
of the world go to perdition. Are we 
really remembering the men, the women, 
and the children and the homes that 
will fall to the conquering hordes of the 
Kremlin. These people that we would 
condemn to slavery are not some hydra- 
headed monsters dwelling in a prehis- 
toric forest or swamp. They are living, 
breathing human beings with the same 
desires that we have for life, for peace, 
and for freedom. 

They are people living in the lands of 
our forefathers. They are in the lands 
from whence came our own traditions 
and customs and religions. Ninety per- 
cent of us trace our particular religion 
to a European source and nearly all of us 
worship in the name of a resident of 
Judea in a land which the Communists 
now threaten. 

Are we to sit by, when it may be in our 
power to act successfully, while we allow 
the Communist hordes to quarter their 
troops in those religious sanctuaries 
which have historic and spiritual mean- 
ing in our worship. I have people of all 
faiths in my district just as each of us 
here has. I know that those who wor- 
ship in the Catholic churches in my dis- 
trict do not want me to sit idly by while 
Communist armies make barracks out of 
the beautiful Vatican buildings and St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. I know those of the 
Lutheran religion in my district want us 
to do everything within our power to see 
that the landmarks of their religion are 
not defaced by conquering soldiers under 
the leadership of Stalin. No matter what 
our religion we will not and cannot stand 
here debating while Moscow’s masters get 
in motion armies to overrun the Near 
East and the homeland of all Christian 
and Hebrew religions. 

It was in the little town of Bethlehem 
that the Prince of Peace first gave His 
strength and guidance—His faith and 
spiritual blessing to our Christian world. 
We are now in the period of Lent paying 
homage to this greatest of all beings. 

Must we here on this floor talk about 
some kind of false defense of our shores 
and allow shambles to be made of the 
homeland of our own Saviour? 

I say we must have no shallow think- 
ing about the real meaning of our pres- 
ent foreign-policy program. It is based 
on a moral and spiritual foundation as 
well as being directed to physical defense, 
It has many facets. One of those facets 
must be our own desire to see that those 
symbols of our heritage and our tradi- 
tions are preserved inviolate. 
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ALASKA 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker. on Febru- 
ary 23 of this year, Bob Siegrist deliv- 
ered a radio talk on Station WGN in 
Chicago, aimed at alerting the Ameri- 
can people to the grave danger of not 
strongly fortifying Alaska against Rus- 
sian attack. Siegrist’s address points out 
some specific examples of neglect, and 
just how vulnerable Alaska is presently 
to outside attack, especially by air. 

I am vitally concern.d about making 
Alaska a dominant fortress to meet any 
Russian attacks. It has been demon- 
surated to me that once Russian planes 
gain control of our bases in Alaska, 
that is equivalent to being in Chicago’s 
backyard. I fear for the safety of the 
people of Chicago so long as our War 
Department fails and neglects to make 
Alaska an impregnable fortress. That 
step is absolutely necessary in order to 
safeguard the people and the resources 
of the city of Chicago and its environs. 

If wa? with Russia should come, and 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that it may come, what have we in the 
line of defense weapons with which to 
defend Chicago against air attacks? If 
Russian planes can overcome our de- 
fense in Alaska, then it is but a short 
jeunt for them to strike at the heart 
of one of our great industrial, produc- 
tion, and transportation centers. 

In Chicago, more railroads converge 
than in eny other sector of the Nation. 
Within Chicago and its immediate en- 
virons we have the largest iron and steel 
plants in the country. Chicago is des- 
tined to be the largest center for air 
transportation in the Nation. It now 
dominates the output of meat and many 
essential other food products. It houses 
the largest. single engine plant in the 
country; it is the Midwest center for 
the distribution of oil. In fact, the con- 
tinuous production and operation in Chi- 
cago industry and transportation is so 
essential to our defense production pro- 
gram that if it were interfered with 
such program would be momentarily 
paralyzed. 

The broadcast message of Siegrist 
which follows is illuminating in more 
than one respect: It points out that 
Alaska is the back door through which 
Russia may plan to enter and attack, It 
also makes us realize that Chicago, in 
its present state of defense, is as ex- 
posed and vulnerable to air attack by 
our enemies as 2. duck sitting on a mill 
pond, 

For months the Members of the House 
have been concerned about the necessity 
of giving arms and supplies and provi- 
sions to Tito, Nehru, and Franco—is it 
not about time some thought should be 
given to protecting Chicago? The 
broadcast message follows: 

ALASKA: VULNERABLE TO RUSSIAN ATTACK 


As regular listeners to this and our other 
newscasts know, we long have warned of the 
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severe probability of Russian air and air- 
borne attack on our virtually abandoned 
Territory of Alaska, with its valuable air- 
strips built during the last war at tremen- 
dous taxpayers’ expense, but virtually for- 
gotten ice. This, particularly, as Soviet 
Russia well knows far better than the great 
majority of Americans, at the port of Anchor- 
age, and at Fairbanks, which because of the 
mountains, Anchorage controls. 

These strips lie, roughly, as we've pointed 
out before, but some 2,000 air miles from 
Chicago, which may well and logically feel 
the first terrible blow of an attack, which in 
all probability would come by way of the 
Alaskan route—2,000 miles, the approximate 
distance from San Francisco to Chicago, 
which commercial airliners bridge daily with 
routine ease, 

As we've reported before, Russia, under 
the heavy-handed Siberian commander Mar- 
shall Malinovsky, has recently reenforced her 
15 divisions across from Alaska with at least 
300,000 more Siberian trained troops, well 
equipped and prepared for that type of 
weather. They play a vital role in what only 
yesterday Russia's Gen. Vladimir Kurassov 
called the “strongest contemporary armed 
force in the world.” (This on the eve of the 
thirty-third anniversary of the Red army.) 
Also yesterday Senate investigators reported 
appalling military conditions in Alaska 
which have left areas in that vital outpost 
open to occupation by Russian forces in 
event of war. The blame was placed 
squarely upon the Truman administration 
for “a long-standing policy of neglect, ineffi- 
ciency, and greed” which hampered the Army 
in its defense efforts. At the present mo- 
ment, according to a dispatch from the Chi- 
cago Tribune's Williard Edwards, the sub- 
committee found, the United States would 
find it impossible to hold all of Alaska and 
the Aleutians (virtually abandoned anyway) 
in the event of war with Russia; just as 
we've been reporting for some time. And 
tae Chicago Tribune this morning reports in 
the first of a new series of articles by Eugene 
Griffin, reporting directly from Alaska, that 
almost all activity in Alaska is influerced 
by the danger that the next plane over the 
horizon might be a Russian bomber to open 
the attack. 

Many Alaskans already have moved volun- 
tarily to the United States since the start 
of the Korean war. The Bering Strait, 
which separates Alaska from Russia, is so 
narrow that it freezes into an ice bridge in 
winter. Pictures of George Washington 
and Josef Stalin hang in schoolrooms only 
a few miles apart. And most Alaskans be- 
lieve world war III will start right there 
in Alaska. 

Meanwhile, an Alaska-wide organization 
to battle any fire kindled by enemy bomb- 
ers is being organized—this morning—as I 
speak. Yet, at the same moment, the 
United States Air Force is to have at least 
two major bases in France, where fighters 
and bombers will be in advance positions, 
to defend Western Europe from aggression 
from the east, while our own back door, 
through Alaska, continues wide open to 
attack,” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes tomorrow, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 


1948 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some of the troubles which 
were with us under OPA are coming 
back. I received a letter from the 
Michigan Mushroom Co., which has a 
plant in Illinois and also one in the 
State of Washington. This organiza- 
tion is having trouble getting cans, and 
I cannot get anywhere down here. I 
quote from the letter: 

I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter 
received March 1, which was dated February 
23, signed by Manly Fleischmann, of the 
NPA. Also I am enclosing a carbon copy of 
my reply. I have no doubt that this denial 
will apply equally to item No. 296 in the 
order “Steam sauce with mushrooms,” be- 
cause we are not big enough business ap- 
parently to properly impress our needs upon 
the people responsible for NPA Order M-25, 
which was largely drawn up by the can com- 
panies through their association, the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 

This becomes rather evident when you see 
what they did for beer in the order. Fur- 
thermore, I happen to positively know of one 
brewery in Detroit that had no quota under 
the order whatsoever, but has been given a 
special dispensation by the NPA of 2,550,000 
cans for the first quarter of 1951. Also, I 
know of a brewery in Kansas City that has 
been given 5,000,000 cans above their quota 
for the first quarter of 1950. * So 
goodness knows how many millions more of 
beer cans have been given by the NPA to 
breweries over and above the generous quota 
that was established for them. 

Here we are a small business packing a 
truly delicious nutritious meat extender 
item that retails in a grocery store for 10 
cents and they turn a completely deaf ear 
to us. 


Beer may be a good drink, but most 
folks would rather eat than drink. Ido 
not think it is fair. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years, we in the Endi- 
cott, Vestal, Johnson City, and Bing- 
hamton area have been the helpless vic- 
tims of floods from the Susquehanna and 
Chenango Rivers. 

Along with several civic-minded flood- 
prevention committees, I have agitated 
both here and at home for a dozen years 
to build flood walls along the banks of 
the Susquehanna at Vestal and Endi- 
cott. 

Such a project, similar to the already 
constructed flood walls at Binghamton 
would make invulnerable the sixth larg- 
est and certainly the most important 
defense industry area in the Empire 
State. 

In vain, have the committees and I, as 
their Congressman, pressed for favorable 
action from those in authority here in 
Washington. 

Last week, the Army engineers re- 
leased a series of recommendations for 
the Susquehanna watershed and gave 
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the green signal to Congress for the flood 
walls we have fought so hard to obtain. 

Such an action is most welcome, but 
it is about 3 years behind time. There 
is not a single reason for this report not 
having been submitted at least 2 years 
ago. 

Had the engineers’ report not been 
withheld, it is my honest opinion that 
Congress would have appropriated the 
necessary funds many moons ago and 
the sorely needed flood walls, instead of 
being on some field inspector's blueprint, 
would now be a joyful reality, fully con- 
structed. 

The thousands of workers’ homes, the 
public works of Endicott and Vestal, the 
100 and more busy defense plants now 
humming with activity, would today be 
safe and secure from floods. 

Sadly enough, they stand the same 
chance now they have long suffered, of 
being washed down the Susquehanna in 
the next of our almost annual floods. 

The Hall amendment passed by both 
Houses in 1944 directing the engineers 
to make a report on flood control in our 
area still stands as the only legislative 
action to date to my knowledge, although 
there are several Johnnies-come-lately 
who would have you believe they are the 
ones who make the wheels go around in 
Washington and would have the home 
folks think they have done so much. 

They have done much to hamper and 
delay our flood-wall project in favor of 
the false theory of effectiveness of dams 
50 miles up the Susquehanna. 

They would have us wait 30 years, 
drown us with interim floods and make 
us like it while they complete the long 
construction process of their lucrative 
contracts for the dams. Of course, there 
is more Money in building dams than in 
building flood walls. 

Be that as it may, I shall continue to 
agitate at all times for these flood walls 
in our section. They are the only ade- 
quate protection Endicott and Vestal can 
have, and the quicker the authorities 
wake up to this fact, the sooner we will 
be permanently dry. 

Did they time their report to fit the 
hour so as to cause further delay? If 
that was the objective it was indeed well- 
timed, especially since several of the 
leadership in this House have already in- 
dicated they will be hard to convince that 
any funds are to have priority over na- 
tional defense. 

That is why I was told that the chances 
of our getting the money were brighter 
3 years ago than they are today. 

Nevertheless, I am going along the 


premise that the Endicott-Vestal flood. 


walls are a defense project in their own 
right. 

Unless they are erected we in the triple 
cities area can lose overnight a billion 
dollars worth of defense plants, work- 
ers’ homes and materials which must go 
into our defense program. 

The flood walls should not be looked 
upon as public works, they should be con- 
sidered national defense priority. 

Therefore, I am introducing a bill to- 
day which appropriates immediately the 
sum of $6,000,000 for construction of 
flood walls along both banks of the Sus- 
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quehanna River at Endicott, Vestal, 
Johnson City, and Binghamton. 
The Hall bill reads as follows: 


A bill to insure defense production and to 
protect homes, defense plants and public 
works in the Endicott-Vestal-Johnson 
City-Binghamton area by erecting flood 
walls along the Susquehanna River 
Whereas after many years’ persuasion on 

the part of hard working flood-control com- 

mittees of Vestal, Greater Endicott, Johnson 

City, and Binghamton, the Army engineers 

have at long last given favorable recommend- 

ation to local preference of erecting flood 
walls; and 

Whereas the triple cities area includes the 
most vital and important defense plants al- 
ready in full production of items being used 
to build our national preparedness; and 

Whereas almost annually, this great manu- 
facturing section of upstate New York is a 
helpless target of mighty floods of the Sus- 
quehanna and Chenango Rivers; and 

Whereas in view of this ever present peril, 
it is now unsafe to proceed with our crucial 
defense work without the adequate protec- 
tion of flood walls to hold back the flood- 
waters; and 

Whereas in the event of flood, nearly a bil- 
lion dollars of defense orders and several bil- 
lions of dollars of private and public prop- 
erty will be destroyed at a time the Nation 
cannot afford such losses: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That— 

1. A sum of $6,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated solely for the construction of ade- 
quate flood walls along the Susquehanna 
River in the Vestal, Endicott, Johnson City, 
and Binghamton areas. 

2. The Army engineers are hereby directed 
to start construction of said flood walls im- 
mediately and to have them completed be- 
fore next winter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include a letter 
received from Everett T. Winter, vice 
president, Mississippi Valley Association. 

The letter referred to follows: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1951. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: Knowing your 
keen interest in the problems of the mid- 
continent area of the United States, I am 
sure you will be interested in the platform 
adopted at the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Association held in 
St. Louis February 12 and 13, 1951. 

At this meeting there were 812 registered 
delegates present from 23 midcontinent 
States. Every State—all or a part of which 
drains into the Mississippi River—was rep- 
resented at the meeting. The people present 
consisted of farmers; men in the communi- 
cations business, transportation business, 
manufacturing business, retail business and 
the banking business; and men of practically 
all professions. In fact, I know of no indus- 
try or profession that was not represented. 
I say this to impress you with the fact that 
this was a cross section of the most produc- 
tive area in the world today. 

The resolutions as passed after full debate 
are enclosed herewith; however, the full text 
of the resolutions adopted relative to a num- 
ber of specific food control, navigation, and 
water-use projects is not included. The full 
text of these resolutions relative to specific 
projects may be had upon request from any 
of the offices of the association. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT I. WINTER, 
Vice President. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
man). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members to an ar- 
ticle appearing in Look magazine for 
March 14 entitled “What To Expect 
From Russia.” It is a very interesting 
article, 


CALENDAF WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THIS WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for this week, as announced by 
me last Friday as contained in the Whip 
notices on both sides, says that on Tues- 
day H. R. 2615, the peanut-acreage allot- 
ment bill, would come up. The chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cool!, 
spoke to me, and as a result it will not 
come up on Tuesday. It will come up 
on Wednesday if the India relief bill or 
the defense housing bill are not in order 
to be brought up. Having in mind that 
the India relief bill and the defense 
housing bill may be in order and if they 
are, I shall program H. R. 2615 just as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will H. R. 2615 
come up then immediately after the 
other two bills, if they are ready? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I talked to 
the ranking Member on the Democratic 
side, as the result of which Tuesday was 
agreed upon, without consulting with 
the chairman of the committee, and I 
said to him, “You take the responsibility 
now.” He said, “Yes,” but then the 
chairman of the committee was so situ- 
ated that Wednesday or any other day 
would be better than Tuesday, and as 
far as I was concerned, it was immate- 
rial. I told him frankly that the consid- 
eration of H. R. 2615 would have to be 
subordinated to the other two, but I 
would bring it up just as soon as pos- 
sible. The chances are very good for it 
to be brought up this week, I will say, 
but I cannot guarantee that now in view 
of his request that it not come up on 
Tuesday. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House on tomorrow and also on Thurs- 
day next for 15 minutes, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


CONSENT Cg@LENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

CERTAIN CLAIMANTS DAMAGED BY 

BLASTING OPERATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 512) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims arising out 
of certain blasting operations on the 
Merrimack River. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMEND CHAPTER 213 OF TITLE 18 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2396) 
to amend chapter 213 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That chapter 213 of 
title 18 of the United States Code be amend- 
ed by adding a new section to be known as 
section 3291, as follows: 

“Sec. 3291. No person shall be prosecuted, 
tried, or punished for violation of any pro- 
vision of sections 1421 to 1428, inclusive, and 
sections 1541 to 1544, inclusive, of chapter 
75 of title 18 of the United States Code, or 
for conspiracy to violate any of the afore- 
mentioned sections, unless the indictment is 
found or tho information is instituted with- 
in 10 years after the commission of the 
offense.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the sentence and 
insert: 


“Sec. 3291. Nationality, citizenship and 
Passports.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “Src. 3291.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out 1421“ and in- 
sert 1423.“ 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “inclusive”, 
insert “of chapter 69.” 

At the end of the bill insert: 

“Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 
213, immediately preceding section 3281 of 
title 18 United States Code is amended by 
adding the following item at the end there- 
of: 3291. Nationality, citizenship and pass- 
ports.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. ry 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

(Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a short table.) 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has an opportunity to save bil- 
lions of dollars in defense purchases, les- 
sen the pressure of inflation and help to 
maintain the financial solvency of our 
Government. Every billion dollars saved 
will lessen the tax load of our people and 
help to reduce the budget. A review of 
the past 13 weeks discloses that the De- 
fense Department has contracted to buy 
fabrics, clothing and articles of personal 
equipment at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $605,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate the increased 
size of the procurement programs, I offer 
as part of my remarks today, a compila- 
tion of contract awards for the past 13 
weeks and ask that it may be printed 
in the RECORD: 

Week ended: Procurement awards 

SS ee $31, 355, 228. 19 
81, 706, 018. 19 
ee) eee 282, 635, 020. 19 
21, 876, 464. 32 
23, 076, 471. 05 
30, 702, 829. 06 
14, 745, 381. 26 

6, 582, 516. 19 
15, 931, 270. 59 
13, 742, 861. 11 
42, 888, 990. 25 
24, 653, 751. 74 
14, 908, 493. 25 


Total, 13 weeks 604, 805, 294. 70 


Mr. Speaker, the letting of these 
awards has caused a general advance in 
the price of most of the items of cloth- 
ing and personal equipment being pro- 
cured by the Defense Department. For 
example, combat boots which cost an 
average of $5.72 a pair in the fiscal year 
1950, now are costing as much as $12 
a pair. Kersey cloth, bought for the 
Ne vy, is costing as much as $13.96 a 
yard in 600,000 yard lots. 

Each new, big procurement award in- 
creases the inflationary pressure, not 
only on Government purchases, but like- 
wise on the civilian users of these same 
items. 

Mr. Speaker, with defense procure- 
ment now running at such a high rate 
each month, unless the Congress keeps 
a close check on the spending, the op- 
portunities and the possibilities of waste 
in the procurement programs will stag- 
ger the imagination. 

But worst of all, this feverish rush to 
buy, and buy, and buy, is forcing the 
price of many of the articles needed by 
the civilian population to levels far above 
the financial ability of many families to 
buy the ordinary necessities in both 
foods and clothing. 

Mr. Speaker, last year when the bud- 
get for 1951 was under corsideration the 
various units in the Department of De- 
fense estimated that it would take ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 in new appro- 
priations to supply clothing, and items of 
personal equipment for regular and re- 
serve forces estimated to total 2,507,912 
personnel. 

It is now estimated, Mr. Speaker, that 
the defense forces will have an approxi- 
mate strength of 3,500,000 by next July 1. 

The procurement awards for the past 
13 weeks, indicate the buying is for a 
much larger force. In fact the awards 
now total almost four times the pre- 
Korean estimates. 
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But this alone is not significant, unless 
attention is directed to the fact that less 
than 3 months ago, Colonel A. L. Mar- 
shall, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, stated the De- 
fense Department then had on hand 
$193,000,000 for the procurement of 
clothing and items of personal equip- 
ment and would need but $127,000,000 
more in the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for 1951. 

It is apparent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Defense Department has raised their 
sights, or that inflation is raising havoc 
with their budgetary planning. 

In a program of such gigantie propor- 
tions, we need a continuous and careful 
investigation of how the taxpayer’s mon- 
eys are being spent and why. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House for taking the initiative through 
House bill 38, in establishing a committee 
to constantly investigate the procure- 
ment of military supplies and equip- 
ment now being contracted for by the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps. 

This committee, through its investiga- 
tions and cooperation with the procure- 
ment agencies who have this gigantic 
job before them, cannot only be of as- 
sistance in the procurement but should 
be able through its power and prestige 
to save the Government many billions 
of dollars. 

The Armed Services Committee of the 
House has appointed to direct this in- 
vestigating committee, Mr. John J, 
Courtney, its chief counsel. Mr. Court- 
ney is an able lawyer, who is familiar 
with Government here in Washington 
and realizes the serious task he is un- 
dertaking, and the opportunity for real 
service to the Government in investi- 
gating this vast field of procurement, 
reporting to and working with the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee. 
This new committee should not only 
have the support of all the Members of 
the House, but it should be thoroughly 
staffed and well equipped, because before 
it lies the opportunity of savings millions 
of dollars in the purchase of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment for the 
national defense. 

The Members of the Congress must 
realize the enormity of some of the con- 
templated procurement programs. 

ANTIFPREEZE 


This week the defense departments 
will place awards for 3,400,000 gallons of 
antifreeze. Ordinarily this would suf- 
fice for 1,750,000 automobiles. It will 
take over 100,000 steel drums to hold this 
quantity of antifreeze. Why this rush 
to make this big award with spring at 
hand? Congress must be kept informed, 

INSECTICIDES 


Two weeks ago the Navy let contracts 
for 1,935,490 gallons of liquid insecti- 
cides. The cost was a mere $1,710,394. 
However, it would take approximately 
40,000 steel drums to hold this quantity 
of insecticide, and 5 freight trains of 
50 cars each to haul it to the warehouses, 
where it would have to be stored. 

On the same day that these awards 
were announced, it was revealed that the 
Navy also purchased 4,031,000 cans of 
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insecticide and 587,000 pounds of insecti- 
cide powder for a combined cost of $770,- 
000. Is, there duplication there? 

OFFICE FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


I have examined some of the items 
being procured r the office forces. 
Among the interesting items was the 
purchase of wooden office chairs at a 
cost of $44.70 each; desks by the thou- 
sands for over $60 each, and more re- 
cently steel filing cabinets at a cost of 
over $100 each. 

Last week the Navy purchased 170 
steel desks from Nelson-Thomas & Co., 
1125 First Street, San Diego, Calif., for 
$33,672. This means each desk cost the 
taxpayers $198.07. 

The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
last week bought 2,582 wooden general 
office desks from Avalon Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., for $202,064.94, or an 
average cost of $78.25 each. 

Why in an emergency must we buy so 
much expensive furniture and office 
equipment? 

ON THE FOOD FRONT 


Mr. Speaker, the procurement of 
fabrics and clothing is paralleled by the 
procurement of food products. In the 
past 4 months the armed services have 
procured over 80,000,000 pounds of green 
coffee, not to mention millions of en- 
velopes of prepared coffee. 

Out of the 1951 pack of canned goods 
the armed services will requisition 586,- 
610,000 pounds of canned fruits and fruit 
juices and 597,884,000 pounds of canned 
vegetables. This program will create 
domestic shortages and drive up con- 
sumer prices in the grocery stores. 

The proposed purchases will average 
out 338.4 pounds of fruits and vegetables 
for each of the 3,506,000 personnel in- 
tended to be in the defense forces. 

However, it should be understood that 
canned fruits and vegetables are only a 
small part of the ration. Meats, bread, 
and dairy products constitute a larger 
portion, not to mention fresh vegetables. 

ENOUGH FOR TEN MILLIONS 


Mr. Speaker, these procurement pro- 
grams indicate we are buying for an 
armed force of at least 10,000,000. And 
if this be so, then the people and the 
Congress particularly should be told the 
facts. Ina republic the power of repre- 
sentative government can only be exer- 
cised by an informed citizenry. If we 
are in the grave danger that some main- 
tain, then the people ought to know all 
the facts. They can be depended upon 
to support every necessary program for 
national defense and make every neces- 
sary sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Republic is in dan- 
ger, and we need 3,000,000 or 10,000,000 
men to defend it, then I want them to 
have every essential tool that modern 
science and inventive genius can place 
at their disposal. However, I do not 
want to see our people and our country 
bankrupted through waste and extrava- 
gance in trying to defend the four free- 
doms all over the world. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am very much in- 
terested in what the gentleman is say- 
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ing, because yesterday’s paper carried a 
notation to the effect that the General 
Motors Corp. had already received over 
$3,000,000,000 of defense contracts, which 
is more than one-fourth of all the de- 
fense.contracts they had in the Second 
World War. That was in time of actual 
war, yet already this corporation has 
over $3,000,000,000 in defense contracts, 
according to the Sunday papers. So I 
commend the gentleman on taking up 
this subject. It needs a lot of attention. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think it is one of 
the biggest problems before the Con- 
gress and one of the most dangerous 
problems facing the American people. 
I do not think I am wrong when I say 
that within the past number of weeks 
contracts have been let averaging about 
$5,000,000,000 a month. Multiply this by 
the 12 months of the year, and you will 
see what a large sum this amounts to; 
yet we are not in war now. 

We have the greatest military leaders 
in the world, and the finest-equipped, 
highest-paid, and best-clothed Army. 
and we want it to be that way. Those 
leaders have been trained more in de- 
struction than in the preservation of 
materials, and materials cost money. 
Yet the power to engage in the biggest 
spending program in the history of the 
world is placed in untried and inexperi- 
enced hands. I want to compliment the 
Committee on Armed Services for hav- 
ing set up a watchdog committee, whose 
chief counsel is Mr. Courtney. 

I had quite a chat with Mr. Courtney 
when I found these figures. I am satis- 
fied that Mr. Courtney is a splendid gen- 
tleman. He has had experience in the 
Government. He realizes he has a 
gigantic task before him, and he is going 
to try to do the job. I know of no com- 
mittee in the Congress which is more 
ably led in the interest of our Nation 
than the Committee on Armed Services 
by its chairman the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the other 
members of the committee. I con- 
gratulate them for having the wisdom to 
bring about this committee, and I con- 
gratulate them in their selection of their 
chief counsel. I think it is the duty of 
the Congress to support the committee 
with all of the funds necessary. It is the 
duty of the Congress to taken a keen in- 
terest in helping this committee protect 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The terrifically accelerated rate of 
spending is driving the price of mer- 
chandise up rapidly. Let me give you 
an instance. 

For example, combat boots just a few 
months ago were being bought for the 
Army at about $5.72 a pair. That is for 
the dough foot and the people who use 
boots. Of course, they are good boots 
and we want them to have the best. But 
those same boots have gone to $12 a pair 
and the Florsheim Co. recently was let 
an enormous contract contract on those 
boots at $12 a pair. That will give you 
some idea of the inflationary pressure 
which one particular article brings 
about. 

Then I note with reference to kersey 
cloth, which is bought for the Navy, it 
has risen from a comparatively few dol- 
lars a yard to $13.96 a yard in lots of 
600,000 yards. By the time that cloth is 
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manufactured into uniforms for the peo- 
ple in the military services they are going 
to be expensive uniforms indeed. 

But when you take articles out of pro- 
duction and put into motion these rises, 
not only along this line but in various 
other lines, ycu are exerting a tre- 
mencous inflationary pressure. And we 
ought to know that such merchandise 
is being bought at the right price. 

I nave thcught for some time that if 
this Congress had the power, and I guess 
it does have it, although I do not know, 
without encroachment upon the Execu- 
tive Department of Government, if we 
had set up in the very beginning a pur- 
chasing department as an arm of the 
Congress, and had provided for it by law 
and had some of the ablest businessmen 
of the Nation at the head of such a pur- 
chasing department, instead of turning 
it over to the military, and no one blames 
the military, because they are among our 
finest patriotic citizens, but unfortunate- 
ly they do not have the experience. I 
think we would be in a much better po- 
sition. But we have not done that. The 
best we can do now is to support this 
very able committee which I have re- 
ferred to, which was set up by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Referring to this com- 
mittee which has been created by the 
Committee on Armed Services to act as 
a sort of watchdog, can the gentleman 
tell us anything abcut its complexion? I 
would like to have some assurance, if 
the gentleman can give it to us, that this 
committee will operate as a thoroughly 
independent body. Is there any as- 
surance of that? 

Mr. VURSELL. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question. But I have talked 
with Mr. Courtney, and he impresses me 
as being one who would carry out every 
policy for the benefit of the Government. 
I have a great deal of confidence in the 
members of the committee, including the 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Vinson], who brought into being 
this committee. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Supervising the 
spending of sixty or seventy billion dol- 
lars represents quite a monumental task, 
does it not? 

Mr. VURSELL. I realize that. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The reason I am quite 
disturbed about this situation is that the 
American people have recently been as- 
tounded by revelations on the RFC. The 
defense program, like the RFC, will 
handle a lot of money. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is true. They 
have a greater opportunity, but it is 
hardly possible, in my judgment, to jus- 
tify a comparison between the present 
personnel of the RFC and the men at 
the head of the military of this country, 

Mr. BUFFETT. I make no compar- 
ison. I do point out that this effort in- 
volves the spending of a great many 
billions of dollars at places all over the 
world, and certainly recent happenings 
do not give the American people confi- 
dence that that kind of spending will be 
conducted without waste, extravagance, 
or worse. 
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Mr. VURSELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman thoroughly, and that is the rea- 
son that I suggested that it might have 
been a good idea earlier, before this pro- 
gram was set up, in anticipating this 
program, if there could have been 
brought about, together with the co- 
operation of the military and the ex- 
ecutive department, a committee of very 
high-grade businessmen who have had 
experience in all of this production and 
merchandising, and if those men on that 
committee would cooperate with the mil- 
itary. You know and I know that the 
average Congressman, even if he is on 
a committee and trying to do a good 
job, has so many other duties that he 
cannot concentrate on an enormous job 
like this job and do it justice. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr, BUFFETT. One taxpayer has 
asked me whether or not there is not a 
great deal of spending in this defense 
program that constitutes duplication of 
similar spending in World War II; 
whether or not facilities are being 
erected that duplicate facilities erected 
in World War II; and whether or not 
there are elements in the defense pro- 
gram that constitute boondoggling 
under the guise of military defense. 
Can the gentleman give me any help in 
answering that taxpayer with detailed 
and accurate information? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am sorry to say 
that I cannot. I think the committee 
is looking into that. I have suggested 
some places where I think there is dupli- 
cation, and the committee is looking in- 
to it. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I would like to find 
out if your study of this important sub- 
ject has acquainted you with what au- 
thority this watchdog committee has. 
It appears to me that this is a very vital 
subject. What power does the commit- 
tee have? 

Mr. VORSELL. The watchdog com- 
mittee cannot have any more power 
than the Congress can give it. The 
Congress gave the committee authority, 
through the Armed Services Committee. 
The committee has the power of sub- 
pena. They have practically all the 
powers, as I understand it, that the or- 
dinary committee has. I think they 
can pretty well get to the bottom of any- 
thing that needs correction. There may 
be some cases where there may be some 
willful waste on the part of the military, 
but I am not criticizing the military or 
the defense. I know they want to do the 
best job possible. But under the pres- 
sure of mobilization, driving forward, 
and under the training they have had 
from the time many of them entered 
West Point, they have not had the train- 
ing of saving and economy, and the busi- 
ness training that I think is necessary 
for a job of that kind. 

Mr. GOLDEN. In the instance that 
you cited, where the price of boots for 
the Army has gone up more than 100 
percent in a few weeks, will this watch- 
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dog committee have jurisdiction to in- 
quire into that? 

Mr. VURSELL. They do have, au- 
thority, and they are looking into it 
right now. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman for his 
reasoning and the facts that he has 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 
I think the material that was held at 
the end of the last war showed that in 
many instances there were large 
amounts that need never have been pur- 
chased or even anticipated for use. The 
gentleman’s thought and argument is 
„ very persuasive. I compliment 


Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman from 


Wisconsin mentioned the great quantity 
of goods on hand after the end of World 
War II. Can the gentleman tell me 
whether or not this Congress was ever 
able to find out who was responsible for 
the destruction of hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of that material? 

Mr. VURSELL. I would not know; I 
do not think anyone in the Congress 
knows. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Certainly, then, it is 
incumbent on Congress to start out now 
to make sure that it is not in the posi- 
tion it was after World War II. 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes; we want to 
hedge against the possibility of waste, 
and we are not in war yet, so to speak. 
We now want to hedge against the hys- 
teria of this whole thing that may cost 
us billions and billions of dollars that 
could otherwise be saved. 


INDIA EMBARGO PREVENTS STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS FROM COMING TO UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Speake”, I ask una ous consent to ex- 

tend my remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Ther@was no objection. 

Mr. STEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, most everyone believes that we 
should send wheat to India to relieve 
the starving people. This is a worthy 
act. But I submit that we should be 
equally as solicitous of the needs of the 
people of the United States as we are 
of the people of India. In order to help 
preserve the liberty of our own American 
people, and the people of India as well, 
we can use certain minerals which India 
has in abundant supply- 

These materials are essential in the 
production of atomic energy, jet engines, 
aerial photographic lenses, and the other 
defense items. India placed an embargo 
on these minerals in 1946 and we have 
received none of them from India since 
then. 

Certainly we can ask India to permit 
the export of these strategic minerals to 
the United States, as a condition of their 
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receiving wheat. I am including ex- 
tracts from a letter I received this morn- 
ing from the Munitions Board which 
shows our need for monazite, a mineral 
India has in abundance. i 

According to the Embassy of India, 
there is presently an embargo on the 
export from India of the following min- 
erals and metals: 

Antimony; beryl ore, beryllium metal, 
and alloys; ferro alloys including ferro- 
chrome, ferromanganese; ferrophos- 
phorus, ferrosilicon, ferrotitanium, fer- 
rotungsten, ferrovanadium and ferro- 
molybdenum; fluorspar; magnesium and 
magnesium alloys; mercury; monazite 
and thorium; nickel, nickel oxide; 
nickel ore and matte, nickel alloys; 
phosphor alloys; tin, wrought and un- 
wrought, tin alloys; uranium ore; zinc 
or spelter, wrought and unwrought, 
zine concentrates; dross and manufac- 
turing residues; hence alloys, and scrap 
containing any of the metals or alloys 
listed above. 

Most of these minerals and metals are 
essential to our national defense pro- 
gram, but our country has not been able 
to secure any of these from India. 
INDIA COULD LIFT EMBARGO IN EXCHANGE FOR 

OUR WHEAT 


It is now proposed before this Congress 
that we should send 2,000,000 tons of 
grain to India to relieve their starving 
people. It is estimated that this gift 
will cost the American Government 
$190,000,000, exclusive of the costs of 
providing the necessary shipping facil- 
ities. Certainly the Indian Government 
like any other honorable country is not 
desirous of being merely a charity pa- 
tient and would like to do something for 
the United States in return for the gift 
of this grain. ‘This they no doubt wish 
to do to preserve their own integrity and 
self-respect. 

We can help India in this respect 
merely by asking them to remove their 
limitations on the shipment to the United 
States of these strategic minerals and 
metals which we can use for our national 
defense. We need not ask that India 
furnish us with any specific amount of 
these minerals and metals in return for 
thegrain. We should not ask that India 
ship us minerals and metals. necessary 
to their own industrial and defense pro- 
gram. Their own country sh nat- 
urally have first call on whichever of 
these embargoed items are necessary to 
themselves. But I do believe that India, 
in return for the gift of our grain, should 
remove the artificial limitation which 
prevents the United States from import- 
ing these mineral products, regardless 
of how essential they are to the United 
States and regardless of how plentiful 
and unnecessary they may be in India. 

We need merely ask that India re- 
move the embargo insofar as it concerns 
the United States so that our Govern- 
ment and private industry in the United 
States can purchase in the competitive 
market, on terms agreeable to both the 
producers and consumers, these min- 
erals and metals which are useful for 
the defense effort. 

ESSENTIAL MINERALS PLENTIFUL IN INDIA BUT 
SCARCE IY THE UNITED STATES 

Not all the minerals on India’s em- 

bargo list must be imported by the 
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United States. And some of these min- 
erals are not in abundant supply in 
India. But there are others, very neces- 
sary to our national defense, which are 
almost nonexistent in the United States, 
but are most plentiful in India. Two of 
these are monazite and beryl. These 
minerals do not bulk up to any substan- 
tial amount as far as dollar value is con- 
cerned. However, they play an essen- 
tial part in our defense program, like the 
horseshoe nail of old, the lack of which 
lost a war. In our modern twentieth 
century warfare, there are many horse- 
shoe nails, the lack of any one of which 
could lose a war. 

Monazite deposits in the United States 
yield only a small amount of what we 
need annually. We need about 3,500 tons 
ayear. India, however, has about three- 
fourths of the world’s known reserves of 
monazite. These reserves have been 
estimated to be as high as 2,000,000 tons, 
according to the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, June 19, 1947. At our present 
rate of United States consumption, India 
could supply sufficient monazite to fill 
our needs for 500 years. 

Beryl is also scarce in the United 
States. In 1949 domestic production was 
only 475 tons. An additional 3,811 tons 
were imported in 1949 to supply domestic 
needs. No figures are available on the 
supply of beryl in India, but the United 
States Bureau of Mines states that beryl 
productivity in India is potentially very 
large. 

STRATEGIC USES OF INDIA’S MINERALS 


Most Americans have never heard of 
monazite, yet it is most vital to our na- 
tional defense, It is one of the horseshoe 
nails necessary in modern warfare, Mon- 
azite is an ore which contains thorium, 
a fissionable material, under control of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
potentially can be used for the creation 
of atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Commission so 
values thorium that under its order of 
March 31, 1947, it requires a report from 
any person who possesses refined source 
material containing more than 1 pound 
of thorium. No transfers of thorium are 
authorized without a license from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, unless used 
in certain exempted products. Monazite 
is also the source material for rare 
earths, a group of 15 rare elements. A 
combination of four of these rare earths, 
called mischmetal, together with man- 
ganese and zirconium, makes up an alloy 
which is used in the combustion chamber 
and other parts of jet engines which 
must withstand high temperatures. I 
am informed that there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for this alloy for this par- 
ticular function. Another rare earth ele- 
ment, lanthanum, is an essential in- 
gredient of high-grade lenses. High- 
grade lenses have many uses and are 
particularly necessary in various ord- 
nance-sighting instruments and aerial 
photographic lenses. Still another rare 
earth, cerium, is needed to polish preci- 
sion lenses. 

Beryllium, a metal extracted from 
beryl ore, is necessary in the production 
of atomic energy as a neutron absorber. 
Beryllium is also an important alloy of 
copper to give the copper greater 
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strength. Beryllium oxide is used in air- 
craft spark plugs and in radar insulators. 
INDIA POTENTIAL SOURCE OF URANIUM 


There is a possibility that India may 
become an important source of uranium. 
Last summer, Indian geologists were re- 
ported in the press as saying that two 
extensive and workable uranium ore de- 
posits were located in northern India, 
We do not have any knowledge in Amer- 
ica of the quality of these deposits. If 
these deposits prove useful, certainly our 
Government should do whatever it can to 
remove the present artificial barrier 
which may keep our Atomic Energy 
Commission frem importing this source 
of material from India. 

UNITED STATES NEEDS MONAZITE 


Lindsay Light & Chemical Co., West 
Chicago, Ill., the largest domestic con- 
sumer of monazite, has estimated that 
the normal needs of the United States 
industry for this ore are approximately 
3,500 tons per year. Furthermore our 
needs grow each year because new appli- 
cations are continually found for the 
use of these rare earths in the constant 
search to satisfy the demands of twen- 
tieth century technology. The Munitions 
Board has placed monazite in class 1 of 
the strategic ani critical materials list 
and is presently engaged in stockpiling it, 

MONAZITE—WORLD SOURCES 


There are only four countries in the 
world where monazite can be mined com- 
mercially: India, Brazil, Dutch East In- 
dies, and the United States. 

The domestic deposits are of a very low 
grade. They are located in Florida and 
Idaho. The Florida deposits, mined by 
the National Lead Co., account for al- 
most all the domestic output but will 
probably run out in 3 or 4 years. 
The Idaho deposits run only 0.2 to 0.3 
percent monazite and were mined com- 
mercially for the first time in 1948 in 
which year 40 tons were recovered by 
Rare Earths, Inc. 

The Dutch East Indies deposits of 
monazite are even less fruitful, with an 
estimated maximum productivity of 200 
tons per year. In any event there is no 
possibility of securing any supplies from 
this source since they also have an em- 
bargo on all exports of monazite. 

Brazil has been the principal source 
of monazite for domestic consumers since 
India embargoed exports in 1946. Prior 
to 1946, Brazil supplied about 30 percent 
of our imports. Since 1946, Brazil sup- 
plied all of our imports which represents 
almost the entire productive capacity of 
the Brazilian deposits. 

On January 16, 1951, Brazil passed a 
law barring the export of monazite from 
Brazil except on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis. Since the passage of this 
law no negotiations have been made be- 
tween our Government and the Govern- 
ment of Brazil with regard to the export 
of monazite to the United States. The 
Brazilian Government has not ap- 
proached the United States Government 
to sell it any of this monazite, nor has 
the United States Government ap- 
proached the Brazilian Government 
about it. So it is not known at this date 
whether Brazil will be willing to export 
monazite to the United States or not, 
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There is serious doubt that the Bra- 
zilian Government will be willing to ship 
monazite to the United States, even on 
a government-to-government basis. The 
Bureau of Mines reported even in 1949— 

Strong sentiment was rising— 


In Brazil— 

that favored imposition of an embargo on 
monazite exports, with the twofold objec- 
tive of conserving thorium resources for pos- 
sible atomic energy use and of establishing 
a domestic rare-earth chemical industry. 
(Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook, 1949, 
uranium, radium, and thorium, p. 9.) 


I have also been informed that Dr. 
Homi J. Bhabha, chairman of the Indian 
board of atomic research, went to Brazil 
from India to induce the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to place an embargo on mona- 
zite, as had been previously done in 
India. 

In any event, even if Brazil will per- 
mit exports to the United States, it is 
unlikely that the Brazilian deposits are 
adequate to meet all of the needs of the 
United States. 

MONAZITE MOST PLENTIFUL IN INDIA 


India, therefore, remains the only 
source capable of supplying our United 
States needs for monazite. It has de- 
posits which have the unique distinction 
of being almost incapable of depletion. 
The monazite sands are located on the 
beaches on the southwest coast of India 
in the state of Travancore. Whenever 
the sands are removed from the beach, 
the ocean replaces them by washing up 
more from the bottom of the sea. These 
Travancore sands are also of the rich- 
est quality of any in the world. 

India was the leading producer of 
monazite since 1914 and until it imposed 
its embargo in 1946. Prior to 1946, the 
United States obtained about 70 percent 
of its imports from India. Since the 
embargo, India has received no eco- 
ncmic benefit from the fact that it has 
possession of these monazite sands. It 
has no domestic industry for processing 
monazite. The Indian Embassy states 
that it is using the monazite for research 
purposes only. An estimated 6,000 to 
10,000 tons of monazite extracted since 
the embargo is just sitting above ground 
unused, and is immediately available for 
shipment. 

INDIA EMBARGOED MONAZITE 


Apparently India embargoed monazite 
for the same reasons that prompted the 
recent Brazil action, in anticipation of 
using the thorium for the production of 
atomic energy and in order to establish 
their own rare-earth industry. The at- 
tainment of either objective is but a re- 
mote hope for India. Although thorium 
has been declared a fissionable material 
by the McMahon Act of 1946, and hence 
is subject to control by our Atomic 
Energy Commission, to date thorium has 
not been used, except on a research basis, 
for the production of atomic energy. 
There is a potential use for it eventually. 
However, on October 14, 1948, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
stated: 

Solving the necessary complex research 
production in the way of the large scale 


utilization of thorium may take a decade or 
two. 
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Our own United States Government 
spent years of research and billions of 
dollars before it was able to extract 
atomic energy from uranium. The In- 
dian Government would have to go a 
long way before they would be able to 
successfully extract atomic enery from 
thorium. 

It is likely that our own Atomic Energy 
Commission will be able to use thorium 
successfully to produce atomic energy 
long before India is prepared to do so. 
Fut this potential use of thorium for 
atomic energy production is another rea- 
son which should prompt us to see that 
we have adequate supplies of monazite 
on hand. 

The establishment of a rare-earths 
chemical industry requires not only a 
high technical skill, but also huge sup- 
plies of many chemicals which are found 
only in highly industrialized countries. 
A greater quantity of these chemicals 
must be used to process monazite than 
monazite itself. Some, like hydrofluoric 
acid, are most difficult and expensive to 
transport to India. 

In 1949 the Government of India 
entered a 15-year agreement with two 
French firms, Banque Marocaine de 
Credit and Societe de Produits Chimiques 
des Torres Rares, whereby the French 
companies would construct a monazite- 
processing plant in India. Funds for 
construction are to be provided by the 
Government of India—55 percent—and 
the Government of Travancore, 45. The 
plant if ever built will be operated by 
French-trained Indian personnel. Au- 
thorized capital for the proposed plant is 
$1,050,000. The proposed annual capac- 
ity of the works would be 1,500 tons of 
monazite concentrates. Thorium nitrate 
and rare-earth compounds would be 
produced. 

This plant is still in the drafting-board 
stage, but even if it is completed, its an- 
nual capacity of 1,500 tons would still 
leave abundant quantities of monazite 
available for export by India. 

NO EFFORTS MADE TO LIFT EMBARGO 


Despite the fact that India has an 
abundant supply of monazite anc we are 
in such need of it, our State Department 
has apparently made no effort to have 
this specific embargo lifted. According 
to the Embassy of India; our Govern- 
ment has made no request to the In- 
dian Government that they lift the em- 
bargo on monazite. Whether this effort 
has been made or not, the fact remains 
that the embargo has been in effect for 
more than 4 years and it is still in effect 
today. It is high time that something 
be done, if not by our Government agen- 
cies, then by this Congress, to get mona- 
zite and other strategic materials we 
need from India. 

The quantities of monazite sands 
needed by the United States do not total 
much in dollars. Highest grade ore in 
1949 sold for $245 per ton. A million 
dollars would purchase almost our entire 
annual requirements. 

STRATEGIC USES OF MONAZITE 


In addition to thorium, the rare earth 
elements contained in monazite sand 
specifically are: lanthanum, cerium, 
praseodymium, neodymium, promethi- 
nium, samarium, eropium, gadolinium, 
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terbium, dysprosium, holmium, erbium, 
thulium, ytterbium, and lutetium. A de- 
tailed list of some of the strategic uses 
of these elements are as follows: 

Rare earth oxide: For arc carbons. 
Are carbons are used for antiaircraft 
searchlights and the taking and projec- 
tion of all motion pictures. 

Lanthanum chloride: Coloring agent 
in high-grade colored glasses. 

Rare earth chloride: For mischmetal. 
Mischmetal is used alloyed with mag- 
nesium and zirconium for jet-propulsion 
engines. Mischmetal is also used in the 
manufacture of stainless and silicon 
steel. 

Cerium oxide: For polishing ophthal- 
mic and precision lenses. This includes 
ordnance fire-control instruments. 

Cerium hydrate: An ingredient in op- 
tical glass and in coloring and decolor- 
izing of glass. 

Didymium carbonate: A dielectric in 
radio condensors and a glass decolorizer. 

Ceric ammonium nitrate: A scaven- 
ger in the production of explosives. 

Lanthanum oxide: An ingredient of 
aerial photographic lenses and used in 
all high-grade lenses. 

Neodymium oxalate: For the produc- 
tion of colored glass. 

Thorium nitrate: For the production 
of incandescent gas mantles. 

Thorium oxide: Also an ingredient in 
the production of aerial photographic 
lenses. Crucibles for preparing metals 
with high melting points are all made 
of thorium oxide. 

Various rare earths: For atomic- 
energy installations. 

Thorium: Potential source of atomic 
energy. Uranium and thorium are only 
two source materials for atomic energy. 
STATEMENTS OF MUNITIONS BOARD AND ATOMIC 

ENERGY COMMISSION 


As further evidence of our need for 
monazite I include excerpts of a letter 
from the Munitions Board and a letter 
from the Atomic Energy Commission: 


MUNITIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1951. 

Dear Mr, KERSTEN: In reply to your letter 
of February 28, 1951, we are only too glad to 
supply you with the following information 
regarding monazite. 

Monazite was included in the original 
group of critical and strategic materials cov- 
ered by Public Law 117, June 7, 1939. The 
derivatives of monazite have a number of 
direct and indirect military applications, 
such as those in searchlight arc carbons, 
portable gasoline lamp mantles, radio tubes, 
radio condensers, aerial photographic lenses, 
optical glass itself as well as a polishing me- 
dium for the glass, colored eyeglasses, lighter 
fiints, military pyrotechnics, as a scavenger 
in the production of explosives, as a purifier 
in certain alloy steels, and in the new 
cerlum-magnesium alloy for jet engines. 
Normal United States annual requirements 
amount to approximately 3,000 tons of mona- 
Bite, *: e * 

The principal world sources of monazite 
are India and Brazil. Small quantities are 
produced in the United States (Florida and 
Idaho). For the period, 1940-50, we pro- 
duced approximately 4 percent of our total 
requirements, the balance being made up 
almost equally by India and Brazil. It is 
apparent therefore that we depend very 
heavily upon imports. 

In 1946, India placed an embargo on the 
export of monazite. However, we received 
a few hundreds tons in 1947, but nothing 
more since that year. In the last quarter of 
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1950, exports of monazite from Brazil were 
prohibited by executive decree. A bill that 
was signed by President Dutra on January 
15, 1951, made the executive decree final. 
The State Department is making every effort 
toward correcting the situation with the 
stove countries. 

* œ Inan effort to improve the stock- 
pie position, we recently changed the pur- 

ase specification to cover not only mona- 
zite but also an ore known as bastnasite, that 
is found in California, Nevada, and the Bel- 
gian Congo, and the derivatives of these ores, 
These measures, however, will prove of slight 
help and our only hope of ample supplies 
will continue to be the existing world sources. 
I have attempted to cover all the points 

raised in your letter and if there are any 
further questions, do not hesitate to let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. J. LINTNER, 
Chief, Additive Alloys Branch, Of- 
fice of Materials Resources, 


Unrrep STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 5, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Kersten: We are replying to your 
letter of February 28, 1951, addressed to Mr, 
John A. Hall of the Commission staff on the 
subject of monazite and thorium. 

The Commission’s interest in these mate- 
rials was set forth in our press release of 
October 14, 1948, and is still largely along 
the same general lines. We have enclosed 
a copy of that release for your information. 

Our present requirement for thorium is 
confined to the small quantity necessary for 
our research program on this material. 
Thorium, however, may in the long run be 
an important material for the Commission’s 
program. Therefore, we have both an im- 
mediate and an important long-range con- 
cern in thorium and, consequently, a con- 
tinuing interest in assuring that thorium, 
or monazite containing thorium, is available 
to the Commission. 

Brazil and India possess the world’s larg- 
est resources of monazite. India’s resources 
may be relatively larger than those of Brazil. 
Indonesia, Australia, and the United States 
have in the past produced monazite, but not 
in quantities comparable to those available 
in Brazil and India. 

Thank you for your letter, and if you have 
any further questions on this subject we 
shall be glad to discuss this matter with you 
in more detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNITED STATES Atomic ENERGY 
CoMMISSION, 
Gorpon Dean, Chairman. 
1 l 9 Press release dated October 14, 
8. 
UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Information for the press for release in eve- 
ning papers, Thursday, October 14, 1948) 


Atomic ENERGY Commission DESCRIBES Its 
PRESENT INTEREST IN THORIUM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 14.—Prompted 
by an increasing number of inquiries cur- 
rently being received from individuals and 
small companies interested in monazite, the 
principal ore from which the element 
thorium is obtained, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission today outlined for public informa- 
tion the nature and extent of its present 
interest in thorium. 

While a strict control of exports and a com- 
plete record of domestic movements of 
thorium-bearing materials, including mona- 
zite ore, is maintained by the Commission, 
pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
the usefulness of thorium and its principal 


source in nature, monazite ore, so far as the 
Commission program is concerned, is limited 
for the present time to research, Accord- 
ingly, the only thorium the Commission pur- 
chases is for experimental purposes, chiefly 
in the form of thorium salts, and the Com- 
mission has no purchase program for mona- 
zite ore as such. 

Thorium has long been recognized as a 
potential source of fissionable material. 
Consequently, like uranium, it was placed 
under the control of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
Solving the many complex research prob- 
lems in the way of the large-scale utiliza- 
tion of thorium may take a decade or two. 
The possibility, however, cannot be excluded 
that that time may be shorter. When the 
research problems are solved, thorium nray 
become of great significance in the atomic 
energy p: Until these problems have 
been solved, however, thorium will not be in 
large demand for use in nuclear reactors. 

Inquiries to the Commission regarding 
monazite ore have increased since April 1948, 
when the Commission publicly classified 
uranium 233 as a fissionable material. pur- 
suant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
since it is technically possible to derive 
uranium 233 from thorium in a manner 
similar to the way in which plutonium is 
derived from uranium. Current demand 
for monazite ore arises principally from its 
established uses outside of atomic energy 
since it is the only commercial source of 
the element cerium and other rare earth 
materials which are essential to many in- 
dustries. 

BERYLLIUM NEEDED FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
PRODUCTION 


Beryllium is another horseshoe nail 
strategic metal which is abundant in In- 
dia but scarce in the United States. The 
most important use of beryllium in our 
national defense program is as a neu- 
tron moderator. The beryllium is used 
in a nuclear reactor to slow up the fast 
neutrons emitted by the fission of U-235 
and plutonium. 

The United States imports over 90 
percent of its total needs of beryllium. 
Nearly all of these imports are now ob- 
tained from Brazil. However, prior to 
the imposition of the Indian embargo in 
1946, the United States imports from 
India were the next largest to Brazil. 

Beryl, the ore, is also on the national 
strategic stockpile list. Figures on beryl 
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stocks in the strategic stockpile are not 
available for publication. In 1948, the 
stcokpile had to be depleted substantially 
to meet domestic requirements. Addi- 


‘tional imports in 1949, however, helped 


to relieve this situation. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
states that beryl productivity in India is 
potentially very large. The London 
Mining -Journal—Decem*er 24, 1949— 
stated that in the State of Rajasthan, 
India, beryl crystals have been found up 
to 20 feet long by 2 feet in diameter. 
Apparently India is not prepared to 
process beryl itself since the Indiar. Gov- 
ernment sought assistance in 1949 in 
establishing a beryl-processing plant. 

STRATEGIC USES OF BERYLLIUM 


Some of the important strategic uses 
of beryllium are: 

Beryllium—copper alloy: Nonsparking 
tools for use in presence of flamable 
liquids; on tankers, and so forth; non- 
magnetic ball-bearings; noncorrosive 
marine propellers, pump parts, valves, 
bushings, cams, and gears; welding dies 
and electrodes; electrical switches, con- 
tacts, springs where beryllium adds 
needed strength to copper. 

Beryllium—nickel alloy: precision 
castings of high strength; diamond- 
drill-bit matrix. metal; watch balance 
wheels; airplane parts; surgical and 
dental instruments, with other metals. 

Beryllium—aluminum alloy: Camera 
shutters. 

Beryllium metal: X-ray tube windows; 
neutron absorber in atomic energy reac- 
tor; as alloying agent in almost any other 
metal to reduce corrosion and oxidation 
and to increase hardness, strength, and 
toughness of alloyed metal. 

Beryllium oxide: Neutron reflector in 
atomic-energy production; aircraft spark 
plugs, porcelain; radar and aircraft radio 
insulators; refractors and crucibles. 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF BERYLLIUM 


The following tables taken from the 
1949 United States Bureau of Mines 
Yearbook show the world production, 
United States production, and the United 
States imports of beryllium in recent 
years: 


World production of beryllium concentrates (beryl), by countries, 1940-49, in metric tons 
{Compiled by Berenice B. Mitchell) 


South Afri aE 
United States (mine shipments) 
World total (estimate) *._........ 


1 In addition to countries listed, beryllium concentrates aay also be produced in Finland, France, Kenya, Norway. 


Rumania, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, and U. S. S. 
Estimate based 


Canada has produced bery) but reported no sales, 


on United States im 
3 Data not available; estimates by Ade nanter included in total after 1948. 


od ar sharpens 
* Estim. 


: Exclusive of U. S. S. R. Production in other countries for which data are not available is believed to be negligible. 
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Beryllium concentrates (beryl) shipped from mines in the United States, 1943-49, by 
States, in short tons 


1943 1944 
i n ERE A. ST 
rh E E 
Maine 2 
Massachusetts. - 05 
New Hampshire. 42 
New Mexico.. m 
South Dakota.. 28 
Other 1. 6 
356 388 39 100 
Alus $44, 407 | $56, 135 $6,133 | $17,787 
Average value per ton $124.74 | $144.68 | $157.26 | $177.87 


1 Included with “Other.” Bureau of Mines not at liberty to show separate’ 
$ Includes States indicated by footnote 1; in addition, 1943-44, North Carolina and Virginia; 1949, Arizona and 


North Carolina. 


Beryllium ore (beryl concentrates) imported for consumption in the United States, by 
countries, 1944-49, in short tons 


IU. S. Department of Commerce] 


Brazil 

British East Africa. 
Obja- 33ers 
French Morocco.. 
Hong Kong 


y 
Union of South Africa. 
Southern Rhodes - 


FFT 


Total. BHY ONS sosanna 
Value. 


3, 115 
$286, 091 


1, 201 11, 188 767 1.720 3.811 
$131, 841 | $105, 708 | $114, 667 16250 375 


1 Revised figure. 

3 Less than 1 ton. 

CONCLUSION 

I believe the above data amply demon- 
strates the following: 

First. India’s embargo on the export 
of a number of strategic minerals and 
metals is detrimental to our national 
defense program. 

Second. Monazite and beryl, two par- 
ticularly important strategic minerals, 
are very abundant in India yet extremely 
scarce in the United States. 

Third. India could easily ship us some 
of these strategic materials, notably 
monazite and beryllium, without in any 
way impairing its internal economy or 
prospective industrial plans. 

Fourth. In return for the wheat we 
are asked to give to India the very least 
we should ask of India is that it permit 
the United States to buy some of these 
strategic materials from India. 

Fifth. The United States should also 
secure the right to explore and develop 
the uranium deposits recently discovered 
in India, 

SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain excerpts.) 
COLUMBIA RIVER—THE POWER RESER- 

VOIR OF AMERICA 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the public press a 
news item that an embargo was being 
considered on the construction of new 


defense plants in the Pacific Northwest 
because of the shortage of electric power. 
Such a proposal is without merit, and 
its mere suggestion works a hardship on 
an area of our country which possesses 
the greatest pool of hydroelectric power 
of any locality in the Nation and which 
has shown the greatest advance in 
development in water and power re- 
sources in the last decade. 

While it is true there is a growing 
need for electric power in the Pacific 
Northwest, the same condition exists 
throughout the Nation, and there is 
more potential hydroelectric power in 
the process of development in that area 
than in any other area in the country. 
Furthermore, by the judicious handling 
of existing power and the utilization of 
interruptible power for proper alloca- 
tions, together with the power coming 
into production from new generators, 
many new defense plants can receive the 
power needed for operation. The power 
shortage is not nearly as critical in this 
area as in other regions of the Nation. 
The problem can be met, in addition to 
the steps I have enumerated, by speed- 


ing up the construction for their full 


utilization of the existing power projects 
in the area. 

The report of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission recently 
released states: 

The Columbia River is potentially one of 
the greatest power-producing streams in the 
world. Although existing hydroelectric de- 
velopments in the basin account for about 
a sixth of the developed hydroelectric power 
capacity of the United States, they utilize 
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less than 10 percent of the potential ‘water 
power of the basin. 

There are existing in the Columbia River 
Basin eight Federal hydroelectric plants 
having a total installed generating capacity 
of 1,969,000 kilowatts, with Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee providing the bulk of the ca- 
pacity, and 41 existing non-Federal hydro- 
electric utility plants of 2,500 kilowatts or 
more installed capacity having an aggre- 
gate installation of 931,000 kilowatts. Fed- 
eral plants, therefore, account for two-thirds 
of the total hydroelectric capacity of 2,900,- 
000 kilowatts in the watershed. The aver- 
age annual output of the Federal plants, 
amounting to 13,782,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
accounts for 70 percent of the total annual 
hydroelectric generation of 19,900,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in the basin. Not included 
in the above totals are a large number of 
smaller electric-utility plants and electric 
plants of industrial establishments, which, 
grouped together, have a total installed ca- 
pacity of some 65,000 kilowatts with average 
annual generation of 300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The total active conservation storage ca- 
pacity of existing hydroelectric develop- 
ments in the Columbia River Basin amounts 
to approximately 9,500,000 acre-feet. The 
storage capacity in the Grand Coulee Reser- 
voir accounts for more than one-half of this 
total. In addition to the storage capacities 
listed in table 1, there are 25 reservoirs pro- 
viding conservation storage capacity which 
are not listed because power is not developed 
at the reservoir sites. These projects pro- 
vide approximately 5,000,000 acre-feet of ac- 
tive storage capacity, although this storage 
has been developed primarily in connection 
with irrigation. When existing storage ca- 
pacities are compared with the large average 
run-off in the basin, amounting to about 
180,000,000 acre-feet annually during the 50 
years 1897-1946, it is apparent that exten- 
sive amounts of additional regulatory storage 
capacity are necessary for the adequate de- 
velopment and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the basin. 

Hydroelectric-power facilities in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, including both Federal 
and non-Federal plants, are operated as part 
of the region-wide Northwest power pool, 
which covers substantially the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and west- 
ern Montana. Included in this pool are 
the generating facilities, both steam and 
hydro, of the major electric utilities in the 
region, the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
plants of the Federal Government, and the 
transmission network of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. Participation in the 
pool is on a voluntary basis. The pool pro- 
vides system operation which is practically 
equivalent to that to be expected under one 
ownership. 

The Department of the Interior, which 
markets the power from the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee plants and will market the 
power from future Federal projects in the 
region, provides the transmission network 
permitting efficient pool operation. The De- 
partment’s transmission network consists of 
4,050 circuit miles of line and 109 substations 
with 3,458,000 kilovolt-amperes of trans- 
former capacity. Power produced is trans- 
mitted over the system to principal load 
centers in the region and sold at wholesale 
to private and public power distributors, 
large power-using industries, and to military, 
naval, atomic energy, and other Federal 
establishments. 

The combined peaking capacity of the pool 
now totals about 4,500,000 kilowatts, of 
which approximately 90 percent is provided 
by hydroelectric plants. Recent estimates 
of loads indicate that a system demand of be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 kilowatts may 
be expected by the end of 1950, and a peak 
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demand of from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 kilo- 
watts is to be anticipated by December 1950. 
It is evident, therefore, that the need for 
additional generating capacity in the region 
is urgent, even though additions for emer- 
gency national defense needs have not been 
included in the estimate. 

In addition to Department of Interior and 
Corps of Engineers’ activities, the Federal 
Government is active in the basin through 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Ninety-seven percent of the farms in the 
Columt‘a Basin have electricity, as compared 
to 33 percent in 1935, The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has been directly re- 
sponsible for a third of this increase and has 
indirectly brought about the electrification 
of an additional 65,000 farms by its stimulat- 
ing effect on the programs of the basin power 
companies. The REA has loaned 50 million 
dollars for the construction of 22,000 miles 
of distribution lines to serve 52,000 rural 
consumers. 


The electric-power potential of the 
Columbia: River and its tributaries com- 
prises 40 percent of the United States 
potential capacity. The river has de- 
velopable storage capacity of about 
100,000,000 acre-feet. The President’s 
Commission reports that 34,000,000- 
kilowatt capacity of electric generation 
can be developed in the American part 
of the Columbia River Basin and has 
pointed out that less than 10 percent of 
this has been developed. It is estimated 
that there are 387 additional sites capa- 
ble of development in the basin with an 
installed capacity of approximately 31,- 
000,000 kilowatts, and average annual 
generation of 149,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Projectu are in construction, or 
authorized for construction, on 21 of 
these sites, for 9,900,000 kilowatts in- 
stalled capacity, and 56,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours generation annually. There 
remain accordingly about 21,000,000 
kilowatts capacity for future possible 
developments, with estimated annual 
generation of 93,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. These potential devel- 
opments are widely scattered over the 
basin, although a large part of the poten- 
tial capacity is on the main stem of the 
Columbia and the lower courses of the 
main tributaries. 


Potential hydroelectric power in 
River Basin 


Columbia 


Installed 


por capacity | generation 
EXISTING HYDROELEC- 
TRIC POWER 

14,000 kilo- 

projects: Kilowatts | watt-hours 
Federal 1, 969, 387 
Non-Federal...... 41 930, 720 
. 49 | 2, 900, 107 

(= 


UNDEVELOPED HY- 
DROELECTRIC POWER 


Projects under con- 
struction: 


5 7 500 
Non-Federal..... 0 e 5 
ES AE N 7 
Authorized projects: e 
Federal. 14 | 7,470, 100 
Other projects. 365 | 21, 395, 900 
Total undevel- 
oped power... 387 | 31, 369, 500 
— 
Total potential 
power. a- 436 | 34, 260, 607 | 168, 942, 000 
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With the new generators soon to be 
installed in the Grand Coulee project 
and with the completion of projects now 
under construction, such as McNary 
Dam, Hungry Horse, Chief Joseph, and 
Albeni Falls, a heavy increase of hydro- 
electric power will be available in the 
area. Some of this power will come 
into production in ample time to be used 
by new defense plants located in the 
area. 

Three additional projects on the Co- 
lumbia River which have been author- 
ized would supply 1,700,000 kilowatts 
more for national defense. These are 
the Ice Harbor project with an installed 
capacity of 260,000 kilowatts, Hells Can- 
yon with a capacity of 800,000 kilowatts, 
and The Dalles project with a capacity 
of 1,050,000 kilowatts. These three 
dams alone would produce approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the kilowatts now 
required by the national defense pro- 
gram. 

Designs and site investigations are 
complete for boch the Ice Harbor and 
Hells Canyon projects and are well 
along toward completion in The Dalles 
project. If construction should start 
now generation would begin at Ice Har- 
bor in December 1955 and at Helis Can- 
yon and The Dalles in 1956. 

It should not be overlooxed that all 
of these hydroelectric plants are self- 
liquidating and the funds received from 
the sale of electric energy will take care 
of maintenance and upkeep and retire 
the investment with interest within a 
reasonable amortization period while 
supplying hydroelectric power at the 
most reasonable rates existing anywhere 
in the United States. Water power is 
not expendable. This vast pool of hy- 
droelectric energy in the Columbia River 
Basin will continue to serve mankind 
as long as water falls and rivers run. 

After the cost of the plants has been 
amortized, the consuming public will 
reap the benefit of even lower hydro- 
clectric rates. It would require 7,500,000 
tons of coal per year to produce the 
1,700,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric en- 
ergy which would be made available by 
the construction of the Ice Harbor, Hells 
Canyon, and The Dalles projects. It 
would take 25,000,000 barrels of oil to 
produce the same number of kilowatts. 
While we do not have gas and oil in the 
Pacific Northwest, we do have this in- 
valuable water resource and potential 
hydroelectric power which will continue 
to serve the people of the Northwest and 
the Nation as long as the Nation exists. 
It certainly would be unwise not to de- 
velop this great resource and make the 
hydroelectric power available to cities, 
industries, and farmers demanding it. 
This is particularly true by reason of 
the fact that ultimately Uncle Sam will 
be repaid dollar for dollar for the in- 
vestments, while the country is enjoying 
the benefits of cheap hydroelectric en- 
ergy. The importance to the Nation of 
the development of Columbia River 
power is apparent when we consider that 
it has a potential of 34,000,000 kilowatts, 
whereas St. Lawrence on the American 
side has only a little more than a million 
kilowatts and the Colorado some 5,000,- 
000 kilowatts. 
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In years past I have addressed this 
House many times with regard to the 
critical situation that has existed in the 
Pacific Northwest from the standpoint of 
power supply. Ever since the end of the 
war extraordinary measures have been 
necessary in order that the basic require- 
ments of the region could be served, and 
this condition has resulted, in a great 
measure, in industrial stagnation in the 


_ Pacific Northwest because industries 


could not expand nor could new indus- 
tries establish in the region because they 
could not be promised a continuous sup- 
ply of electric power so necessary in any 
kind of endeavor. Each year the Federal 
agencies responsible for construction and 
operation of power plants and the traus- 
mission system have presented a pro- 
gram of project construction designed to 
alleviate this condition at some dista- t 
future date. Each year the date of this 
relief became farther away. Last year it 
was pointed out that based on normal 
peacetime progress, the region would not 
have sufficient supplies of firm power un- 
til 1958, and this prediction was based 
upon a proposed program of projects to 
be constructed, some of which were un- 
der construction, some of which were 
authorized, and some of which were only 
proposed. However, the date of this re- 
lief has always become farther away, 
primarily because the program so care- 
fully prepared was not followed due 
either to lack of authorizations or lack 
of appropriations. š 

During the past year a new crisis has 
come upon us—an emergency of almost 
unprecedented proportions, America’s 
great strength in such an emergency lies 
in her industrial potential, the key to 
which is electric power. The require- 
ments of the defense effort are nationally 
shared by every region in the United 
States, and thus a major new require- 
ment of electric power has been super- 
imposed on the previous situation that 
faced the Northwest region. 

At the start of World War I, the 
Northwest had great potential. Both 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams had 
been completed and it remained only to 
install the generating machinery to pro- 
vide great new quantities of electric 
power so badly needed in the war effort. 
The situation is completely different in 
the present emergency. While several 
projects are under construction, there is 
nothing avilable whereby immediate pro- 
duction of new power can be attained. 
During the past year three generators 
were installed at the Grand Coulee plant, 
and these are the only significant 
increases that have been made in power 
supply. Three additional generators can 
be installed at this plant, and it is pro- 
posed to do this during the current cal- 
endar year. However, until new storage 
facilities are available, these last three 
units will add little to the energy supply, 
being valuable for peaking purposes only. 
As against this meager new power sup- 
ply, additional major demands for power 
for defense have been made on the 
region. 

Our area has not shirked these de- 
mands, but rather much work has been 
done to explore ways and means by 
which the Pacific Northwest can con- 
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tribute its part of the national industrial 
expansion that is necessary. The Pa- 
cific Northwest can contribute its part 
in this expansion if development of its 
hydroelectric power resources moves for- 
ward rapidly, and a program has been 
prepared looking to this rapid develop- 
ment of power resources. At the pres- 
ent time there are six power projects 
under construction in the Pacific North- 
west. These are the McNary, Chief 
Joseph, Albeni Falls, Hungry Horse, De- 
troit, and Lookout Point projects. It is 
planned to accelerate construction of 
these projects to the greatest extent 
feasible. The first of these, the Hungry 
Horse project, will begin operations in 
the late fall of 1952; water storage but 
no generation will be available about the 
same time at Albeni Falls. McNary and 
Detroit will begin operations about a 
year later, followed in 1954 by the Look- 
out Point project, and Chief Joseph will 
begin operations, according to present 
plans, in 1955. Several of these proj- 
ects will be major power producers, and 
all of the plants will provide substantial 
additions to power supplies in the area. 

However, it is glaringly evident that 
even with the addition of these projects, 
power supply will still be short unless 
additional new projects are started im- 
mediately. The President has recom- 
mendee immediate authorization and 
appropriations for the Hells Canyon 
Dam and power plant on the Snake 
River. In addition, the President has 
also recommended that construction 
start immediately on the Ice Harbor and 
the Dalles projects, both of which are 
authorized but require appropriations to 
initiate construction. These projects, 
as I have shown, will be major power 
producers and will add substantially to 
the firm-power supplies of the area. 
First power from these plants can be 
available in 1955 if started soon, and I 
earnestly recommend that this program 
be followed. 

Other producers have also indicated 
plans for the construction of additional 
new power plants in the area. The city 
of Seattle, the city of Tacoma, the 
Chelan County Public Utility District, 
the Pend Oreille County Public Utility 
District, the California-Oregon Power 
Co., the Idaho Power Co., the Portland 
General Electric Co., the Washington 
Water Power Co., and the Pacific Power 
& Light Co. all have either under con- 
struction or plans for construction vari- 
ous power projects that will increase 
power supplies by approximately 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts by 1953. All of this power 
will be absorbed as rapidly as it can be 
brought into production, and will still 
leave a major deficit unless the program 
as now proposed by the Federal agencies 
is followed. 

There are still some further steps that 
can be taken and should be taken to 


bolster power supply and particularly to 


provide the utmost use of power re- 
sources of the region. 

One expedient which is being studied 
and would have particular value is the 
installation of several steam plants stra- 
tegically located in the Pacific North- 
west. The particular virtue of these 
steam plants is that they can be con- 
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structed in a substantially shorter time 
than major hydroelectric projects; they 
can be placed at certain points on the 
systems that would result in decreased 
power losses and transmission costs. 
These plants would be used to firm up 
power now being sold on an interruptible 
basis, which means that the supply of 
such power is discontinued to a customer 
at any time when water supplies are too 
low for such power to be generated. It 
is significant that at the present time 
the Bonneville Power Administration has 
committed over 300,000 kilowatts of such 
interruptible power to industries alone, 
and this figure will increase within the 
following 2 years to approximately 600,- 
000 kilowatts. It is further significant 
that all of the power supply to private 
utilities in my area this year from the 
Federal system is on an interruptible 
basis. That situation is dangerous be- 
cause it means definite curtailment of 
power use both to industry and other 
customers if water supplies should be- 
come critical in any year. During the 
current winter season the good Lord has 
blessed us with ample water supply, so 
that no difficulty was encountered in 
supplying all such interruptible loads 
during this winter, and it is not now 
anticipated that any such difficulty will 
occur. If a means were provided to con- 
vert this interruptible power to firm 
power it certainly would be a desirable 
step to be taken. The use of steam 
plants for this purpose, even in my area 
with its great hydroelectric potentials, 
has its place because the combination of 
additional generated power with inter- 
ruptible hydro power can siill result in 
low cost power and permits the further 
use of power that might otherwise be 
wasted. Many plants cannot contract 
for power on an interruptible basis be- 
cause their processes are such that they 
may not be interrupted. This plan 
should certainly receive further concen- 
trated consideration, 

As power supplies are increased, it is 
also essential that sufficient transmis- 
sion capacity be provided to transmit 
this power to the places where it can be 
used. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration’s system, which has long served 
as the backbone grid of the whole 
Northwest region, is being extended and 
strengthened by the addition of 10 major 
high-voltage facilities, either under con- 
struction or already approved, to be in 
service by December 1953. The pro- 
gram presented by the Bonneville Power 
Administration for fiscal year 1952 is in 
general designed to further this require- 
ment. They have presented a budget 
for fiscal year 1952 of $69,500,000 for 
construction, most of which is to move 
forward the construction of these major 
circuits already approved. A minor 
part of it is for the initiation of con- 
struction of several other facilities that 
will be needed no later than 1954 to 
transmit the power from projects that I 
have mentioned herein. The Bonneville 
people have told me that this is a mini- 
mum program in this time of national 
defense and that further funds may be 
required to accelerate the construction 
of these transmission facilities in line 
with accelerations planned for power- 
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producing projects to meet defense- 
program commitments. The budget 
also provides for some customer-service 
facilities vitally needed for defense in- 
dustries or essential civilian require- 
ments. 

Their budget this year also requests 
five and one-half million dollars for 
operations and maintenance—an in- 
crease of $500,000 over their 1951 appro- 
priation for this purpose. This increase 
is barely enough to man the new facili- 
ties that will have been brought into 
service by the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

I would like to say a further word 
about the power requirements of the re- 
gion based ou average-year needs and 
for defense industries. Loads are in- 
creasing not only by reason of defense 
industries but by reason of increased 
civilian needs resulting from the defense 
program and the continued high level of 
economic activity. It is significant that 
the western group of the Pacific North- 
west power pool, exclusive of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, now esti- 
mates that their energy requirements 
for each of the next 3 years will be about 
6 percent greater than they estimated 
last May. Loads of the private utilities 
and public-agency distributors increased 
from an average of 800,000 kilowatts in 
1940-41 to 2,250,000 kilowatts in 1950-51 
and they are increasing substantially 
each year. The population of the Pacific 
Northwest reached 4,670,000 in 1950, an 
increase of 33 percent since 1940 com- 
pared with a growth in the Nation of 14 
percent. In 1950 the average residential 
and farm consumer purchased more 
than three times the electric energy 
that he purchased in 1940, the corre- 
sponding increase in the United States 
being less than twice. It is estimated 
that the loads of the distributors will in- 
crease from the 2,250,000 kilowatts pre- 
viously mentioned, to 3,150,000 in 1954- 
55, and to more than 4,000,000 by 1958. 
These increases do not include the major 
industrial increases due to the defense 
program which are expanding much 
more rapidly. It is estimated that in- 
dustrial loads will more than double 
within the next 3 to 4 years, due pri- 
marily to defense requirements. 

In concluding, I would like to again 
point out that it is absolutely essential 
that the program for new power sup- 
plies outlined herein and as recom- 
mended by the President for the Pa- 
cific Northwest region be implemented 
and gotten under way at the earliest 
possible time, not only for the well-being 
of the Pacific Northwest region and its 
people but primarily for the well-being 
of the entire country. I must also point 
out in concluding, as I have many times 
before, that this entire program is on 
a self-sustaining basis. Not 1 cent of 
investment in this program will be lost, 
but will be completely repaid with in- 
terest, not to mention the great increase 
in the national revenue that results from 
such a program. During the last war, 
millions of dollars were spent for indus- 
trial expansion, which represented a 
complete loss to the country because 
such plants were constructed on an 
emergency basis without regard to their 
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future value. This was not the case in 
the Pacific Northwest, and it will not be 
now. The program as presented is one 
based on a solid economic foundation, in 
addition to being planned to meet the ur- 
gent needs of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is 
recognized for 25 minutes, 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S NEW COM- 
MANDMENT THOU SHALT NOT TOUCH 
MY BUDGET 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of taxes, the like of which no coun- 
try has ever paid and survived, in the 
face of prospective spending that 
threatens our very economy, the Presi- 
dent puts his thumbs in his vest, sticks 
out his chin—and his neck I may say— 
and dares the Congress to cut the big- 
gest peace-time budget ever submitted 
to the people’s representatives of any 
country at any time in history. 

While I must say, ever so reluctantly, 
that he is my President, and the office 
he occupies has my deep respect, I re- 
serve the right to criticize him on behalf 
of the good people of Illinois, whom I 
have the honor to represent. His chal- 
lenge to the Congress is the height of 
irresponsibility, and I, for one, devoutly 
hope that the Congress will meet the 
challenge by reducing this budget in all 
non-essential items by an extent never 
before accomplished. I hereby willingly, 
gladly, and enthusiastically accept the 
challenge of the President. 

THE PEOPLE WROTE THE CONSTITUTION 


It is apparent that the administration, 
in typical fashion, has not considered 
the Constitution—article 1, section 9— 
which provides that no money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury except in con- 
sequence of an appropriation made by 
law. This is law made by the people 
and not by executive flat. Are we then 
to be a rubber stamp? Is the measure 
of a good Congress the extent to which 
it acquiesces to the arrogant demands 
of the executive branch? I don’t think 
so. If I read my mail correctly, and I 
believe I do, there is a rising demand 
for the Congress to take back unto itself 
the powers it was given under the Con- 
stitution. The people have lost all faith 
in Mr. Truman. 

The last budget message sent to Con- 
gress by Herbert Hoover requested the 

- expenditure of a little over 84.000, 000,000 
to run the entire Federal establishment, 
and even then he importuned the Con- 
gress to make every effort to avoid ex- 
cessive obligations in the interest of the 
very integrity of the finances of the 
Federal Government. Mr. Truman’s 
budget for 1 year would run the Goy- 
ernment for a generation at the rate 
established by Herbert Hoover. 

The income tax was once declared un- 
constitutional and when finally authen- 
ticated was alleged to be only a tempo- 
rary device; yet now we know that it will 
ultimately pass in severity any tax ever 
levied on any people. Even this will not 
pay the bill to which we have been com- 
mitted by an administration that con- 
ducts diplomacy with dollars and politics 
with hand-outs. We now hear rumblings 
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of a Federal sales tax that will preempt 
the revenue sources of the States and 
thus, in time, eliminate them. Is this 
what the planners want? Is this pro- 
gression by accident or design? Are we 
playing the Communist game by plotting 
our own downfall by economic collapse? 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a dark hour 
in the glorious history of our beloved 
country. I beseech you, Members of 
Congress, reflect upon your responsibili- 
ties in this year of decision, search your 
hearts for the truth, and what you know 
to be for the best interest of your coun- 
try, and then pray to Almighty God for 
courage to vote your convictions. The 
people have no place to turn except to 
their Representatives in Congress. If 
we fail them America is lost. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


The budget of the President for 1952 
requests a total spending authority of 
ninety-eight and five-tenths billion dol- 
lars—page A-i 1, Budget Document. The 
President estimates, however, that he 
will only be able to spend seventy-one 
and five-tenths billion dollars—page A-8, 
Budget Document—which includes about 
fifty-five billion dollars to pay for bills 
out of funds previously voted. In these 
fancy figures the careful student can see 
an attempt to cover up the real facts as 
to what this budget does to American 
economy. 

Since the necessity for tax revenues is 
based on the difference between what 
comes in and what goes cut, the President 
estimates a deficit in fiscal 1952 of six- 
teen and five-tenths billion dollars—page 
4-5—and it is this amount that we must 
raise, unless we cut his budget, if we are 
to go on a pay-as-you-go basis in 1952. 
Your attention, however, is invited to the 
fact that the real crisis will come in fiscal 
1953 and subsequent years, since we are 
appropriating funds beyond the ability 
of the Government to spend them. This 
may sound somewhat paradoxical, and 
I will attempt to explain it; however, the 
important thing to remember is that the 
tax bill that is presently under study is 
only the first installment, and new and 
even severer taxes, if that is possible, 
will have to be imposed in subsequent 
years if we intend to maintain the pre- 
tense of pay-as-you-go. It is my opin- 
ion that we cannot raise enough taxes 
to pay these bills any more than we could 
during the last war, unless we make a 
drastic cut in the budget. The alterna- 
tive now, as it was then, is deficit financ- 
ing and the consequent serious inflation 
it entails. 

AN INVITATION TO COLLAPSE 


My reasons for stating that a tax bill 
this year of ten or sixteen billion dollars 
is only a temporary aid are simple arith- 
metic. The Treasury Department ad- 
vises that when we closed the fiscal year 
last June 30, 1950, we owed bills which 
had not yet been paid of some $13,500,- 
000,000. This was the carry-over into 
the current fiscal year of items for which 
we had contracted but not yet paid. 
Keeping in mind that figure of thirteen 
and five-tenths billion we find that in 
this current fiscal year we have given, 
or will give to the departments, some 
$88,000,000,000 in spending authority. 
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This added to the thirteen and five- 
tenths left over from last year, means 
that if the departments could spend it 
and if industry could produce all of 
the equipment ordered, the departments 
could actually pay out in dollars and 
cents over $102,000,000,000. Yet we find 
that the President estimates that we will 
be able to spend in this fiscal year only 
$47,200,000,000, which means that we will 
go into the next year owing the difference 
between one hundred and two billion 
dollars that we could spend and the 
forty-seven and two-tenths that we will 
spend, or $55,000,000,000. Now, as noted 
above, we find the President asking for 
1952 some ninety-eight billion dollars 
more in spending authority, which means 
that he will havo available to spend in 
1952 this ninety-eight billion plus the 
fifty-five billion left over from 1951, or a 
total of about one hundred and fifty- 
three billion dollars. Yet we find the 
President estimates that in the fiscal year 
1952 we will be able to spend only sev- 
enty-one and five-tenths billion, which 
means we will have bills unpaid at June 
30, 1952, of over $81,000,000,000. To sim- 
plify the problem, we might say that if 
the Government went out of business on 
June 30, 1952, we would owe eighty-one 
billion dollars that we do not have and 
we would have to raise in taxes or sell 
bonds to pay the bill. This is a problem 
of great moment, yet we find no word of 
explanation in the President’s budget for 
this disaster that is on the way. Can it 
be that the President wants to leave this 
unpaid bill to a Republican administra- 
tion in 1952, so that the outgoing incom- 
petents can claim that the Republicans 
cannot balance the budget? Republican 
leaders had best be aware of this trickery. 
We should make sure the people under- 
stand that not only has the Democrat ad- 
ministration hopelessly committed us to 
deficit financing and higher taxes in the 
years 1951 and 1952, but they have 
actually committed our tax receipts in 
subsequent years. In other words, it 
will take a Republican administration 
at least 2 years to achieve a balance, 
since we would be duty bound to honor 
the debts incurred by the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to remind the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people that the only 2 years in the 
past 20, when the budget showed a sur- 
plus instead of a deficit, was in the 2 
years of the much-maligned Eightieth 
Congress, which also reduced taxes and 
removed 17,000,000 taxpayers from the 
rolls. The present Congress is putting 
these 7,000,000 back on the tax rolls as 
fast as it can. 

FRAUD IN THE BUDGET 


Yes, this budget is a tricky and de- 
ceiving document. The President sends 
it up here and challenges Congress to 
cut it; yet, he himself does not know 
what is in it, as evidenced by the fact 
that only twenty-one billion dollars, out 
of the ninety-eight requested, is but- 
tressed by any detail. At this point the 
President himself cannot tell us how 
much of the budget total is for the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy, nor can he 
tell us how much of the requests for for- 
eign aid are of an economic rather than a 
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military nature; yet, he stubbornly main- 
tains that his document is a sacred one. 
Even now the services are scrapping over 
how much of the melon they will each 
receive. What makes a figure sacred 
that is not firm? Since when do we 
compute budgets by starting with the 
whole and working down to the com- 
ponent parts? 

There is additional trickery in the 
President’s handling of the fiscal crisis. 
In his press release accompanying the 
budget document, he listed some 130 
items in which he computed alleged sav- 
ings as compared with last year’s figures, 
and added up total savings of $5,700,- 
000,000. This is a complete fraud, in 
that he does not 6ffset in his press re- 
lease these alleged savings by increases 
elsewhere, and claims as savings such 
items as nineteen million dollars for the 
Census Bureau, because of the fact that 
the 1950 census has been completed. In 
other items he claims a saving as com- 
pared with last year; yet, a footnote re- 
veals that increased funds are being 
asked for the same function under an- 
other heading. He claims savings of 
over two billion dollars in the stockpiling 
program, by reason of the fact that in 
emergency supplemental bills within the 
last few months, we have provided close 
to three billion dollars, while he will only 
ask for some eight hundred million dol- 
lars in 1952. 

Recently General Eisenhower warned: 

Our system must remain solvent as we 
attempt the solution of this great problem 
of security—else we have lost the battle from 
within that we are trying to win from 
without. 


That is good advice, Mr. Speaker. Let 
us remember that we are attempting to 
preserve a way of iife, and it behooves 
us not to destroy it by the very device 
we use in its preservation. The preser- 
vatior. of this way of life lies in our 
ability to preserve the value of the dol- 
lar, and not in the manufacture of a 
South Sea bubble that will break in our 
face. 

Yet, a South Sea bubble is precisely 
what we have been building up to in 
recent years. It is time to face the cold 
hard facts of life, and stop this profligacy 
that is drowning us in a sea of dollars; 
dollars that represent only a fraction of 
what they did and should represent. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO OUR DOLLAR? 


We have only to reflect on what a dol- 
lar bill bought 10 years ago to appre- 
ciate the trend. Any housewife will tell 
you, with a far-away look in her eye, 
of the time when this dollar bill would 
buy i0 loaves of bread, or 5 pounds of 
good meat. This same dollar will hardly 
buy peanuts now, and the future holds 
no relief in sight. The lessons of our 
youth are now outmoded. There is a 
penalty on thrift. There is no point in 
saving money that depreciates while 
lying in a bank. This touches every 
strata of society. It reduces insurance, 
social security, and whatever pension 
plan that might have been provided for 
old age. Must our old people look for- 
ward to toil and struggle until the grave 
claims them, because short-sighted poli- 
ticians encourage an inflation spiral to 
put off their own demise? Remember 
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that money per se does not constitute 
wealth, and is merely a symbol of what 
it will provide for you in the hour of 
need. The Government's promise to re- 
deem our money is based on its ability 
to tax at a future date. Older civiliza- 
tions counted wealth in terms of the 
number of goats, or donkeys, or chickens 
they owned, and not on the number of 
pieces of paper they had accumulated 
in a bank. Our civilization has pro- 
gressed from these ancient times, to 
facilitate commerce, and substitutes pa- 
per as a medium of exchange. This is 
solid, however, only so long as the paper 
is backed by a government that is sound 
and solvent. 

In our zeal to provide the weapons of 
war, are we overlooking the protection 
of our most vulnerable defense—namely, 
a solvent economy? Are we so naive as 
to believe that our adversaries around 
the world are not accomplishing their 
objectives through the process of bleed- 
ing us white? When does the bubble 
burst, Mr. Speaker? How high can the 
national debt go? It is now about two 
hundred and fifty-seven billion dollars. 
Can we afford three hundred billion, five 
hundred billion? 

THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET FOLLOWS THE 
COMMUNIST LINE 


Mr. Speaker, I recommend that the 
Members of Congress utilize the facili- 
ties of the Library of Congress, and 
spend some of their leisure hours read- 
ing some of the writings of Marx, En- 
gels, and Lenin, and see what these 
founders of communism had in mind 
when they laid their plot many genera- 
tions ago. 

If they will do this, they will find, as 
I have found, that the predictions of 
these men are coming true, and that 
they were fundamentally more inter- 
ested in breaking down the economy of 
the capitalist countries than they were 
in military conquest. The Communists 
are not interested in spilling their own 
blood unnecessarily when time and pa- 
tience will achieve for them the same 
result through economic collapse. 

I have stated many times and I will 
continue to state an indisputable truth, 
“Communism is an ideology, and you 
cannot defeat an ideology with military 
might.” 

In 1848 Marx and Engels were com- 
missioned to write a manifesto of the 
Communist Party, which was printed in 
London in that year, and since has been 
translated into every language. This, 
today, constitutes the bible of the true 
Communist. It is a remarkable docu- 
ment when viewed in the background of 
that ancient day, and one cannot help 
but be alarmed at the prophecies that 
have come true. 

This document contains 10 points for 
revolutionizing the whole system of pro- 
duction, as a means to an end, and I 
will list them here for you so that you 
can observe how far we have traveled 
down this road to communism: 

1. Expropriation of landed property, and 
the use of landrents to defray state expen- 
diture. 

2. A vigorously graduated income tax. 

8. Abolition of the right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
gres and rebels. 
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5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the state, by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of trans- 
port in the hands of the state. 

7. Increase of national factories and means 
of production, cultivation of uncultivated 
land, and improvement of cultivated land in 
accordance with a general plan. 

8. Universal and equal obligation to work; 
organization of industrial armies, especially 
for agriculture. 

9. Agriculture and urban industry to work 
hand in hand, in such a way as by degrees, 
to obliterate the distinction between town 
and country. 

10. Public and free education of all chil- 
dren. Abolition of factory work for children 
in .ts present form. Education and material 
production to be combined. 


Now, I do not mean to say that because 
the Communists endorse something we 
should be against it per se, but I do main- 
tain that we are following their general 
pattern which will bring us to rack and 
ruin. 

God knows we have the vigorous in- 
come tax and are gradually abolishing 
the rights of inheritance. There can be 
no question about it. We are centraliz- 
ing credit through Government largess, 
and the control of transportation is on 
the way through more and more Govern- 
meni ownership and control. The Presi- 
dent is advocating national factories, 
and is inexorably moving into a monop- 
oly of power production. Aid to educa- 
tion is here in several forms, and more 
is on the way. 

If we modernize the language of the 
manifesto, we could find all of it in the 
messages of the President in the past 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, with this background be- 
fore us what are we to do in this present 
crisis? Do the Members of Congress in- 
tend to sit by and rubber stamp this 
budget and seal our own doom? Or will 
we respond to the wishes of the people 
and cut this budget as it has never been 
cut before? This is a tremendous task 
and responsibility. I maintain that not 
only can it be done but it must be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I know not what course 
the other Members of this Congress pro- 
pose to follow, but as for myself, in the 
presence of my colleagues, with God as 
my witness, I hereby and herewith ac- 
cept the President’s challenge and pledge 
myself to work constantly to cut the 
budget for the fiscal year 1952 at least 
$10,000,000,000. 

In order to carry out my pledge suc- 
cessfully, I advocate the following pro- 
gram for this year: 

A 10-POINT PROGRAM FOR THIS CONGRESS 


1. Cut down to the bone within ex- 
isting legislation all nondefense items, 
particularly in the fields of personnel, 
travel, communications, and the like. 

2. Place a moratorium on existing 
legislation that does not contribute to 
the objectives of our defense program, 
regardless of how meritorious it may ap- 
pear to be. 

3. Refuse to accept the allegation that 
military spending is sacrosanct, and re- 
duce all items giving special privilege 
to military personnel, and eliminate all 
frills and foibles which are so apparent 
to anyone who has ever visited a military 
installation. 
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4. Be realistic about foreign aid, elim- 
inating completely all economic aid, and 
carefully screening all military aid. 

5. Reduce or eliminate all items of 
grants-in-aid to the States. 

6. Place a moratorium on all public 
works which are not directly and im- 
mediately related to the defense effort, 
including the unconscionable expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors, flood con- 
trol, and reclamation. 

7. Discharge or deny supplemental 
items of appropriations. 

8. Provide adequate and competent 
staffs for the committees of Congress 
on both the Republican and Democratic 
sides of the aisle. 

9. Provide legislation that will bring 
the leave system for Government em- 
ployees within reason. 

10. Elect an administration that will 
cooperate with the Congress in achieving 
these objectives. 

If this program is vigorously pursued, 
I sincerely believe the budget can be cut 
$10,000,000,000 and balanced in subse- 
quent years, thus stabilizing our dollar 
and giving our people something to look 
forward to as the reward for thrift and 
hard work. 

The die is cast, Mr. Speaker. 
next step is up to us. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Illinois, who 
is making a great contribution in offer- 
ing ideas that will be beneficial to the 
Congress, in the hope of reducing the 
budget. May I suggest to him that if we 
can cut this spending along the lines 
that he and I and others discussed here 
a few moments ago, and not spend bil- 
lions that we should not spend, that will 
help us on the budget at the same time, 
will it not? 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. I thank him for his 
contribution. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. VELDE. I wish to compliment the 
gentleman on his splendid presentation 
and the very fine contribution he is mak- 
ing to the slashing of fat off the Federal 
bureaucracy, and I want to join the gen- 
tleman in meeting the challenge of the 
President that we cannot cut the budget 
when it comes up before the Congress 
this year. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes on tomorrow, and like- 
wise on Wednesday, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
‘THORNEERRY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 


Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper clipping. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article entitled “An 
American Political Tragedy,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue of the maga- 
zine Here in Ohio. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution from the city of 
Rochester. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permissicn to extend his remarks 
in four instances and include extraneous 
matter in each. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. SCHWABE askec and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter in two. 

Mr. GOLDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include additional matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an article from the 
Washington Star of yesterday. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include additional matter. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. MAGEE (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Florida) was given permission 
to extend his remarks and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. YORTY (at the request of Mr. 
ENGLE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ENGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
separate instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WALTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in one to insert a pre- 
liminary report and in the other an 
editorial. 

Mr. KING asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Clip Sheet. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois asked and 


was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks and include the full context of an 
article entitled “Chicago’s Forgotten 
Hero.“ 

Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in five instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. VAN PELT and Mr. SEELY- 
BROWN asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. BEAMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include Resolution No. 1700 adopted by 
the Common Council of the City of 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday I asked and received unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record my own remarks and to 
include the platform adopted by the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Association held in St. 
Louis on February 13. However, I was 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
article was more than allowed by the 
rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reduced this 
article, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances and in one 
to include comments by George O’Con- 
nor, local commentator. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an interview with Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, notwithstanding 
the fact that it will exceed two pages of 
the Record and is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printed to cost $191.34. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


258. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

259. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) 
(H. Doc. No. 73); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
and ordered to be printed. 

260. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under the 
act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japanese 
ancestry evacuated under military orders”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

261. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to amend chapter 11 of 
title 18, United States Code to prohibit offi- 
cers and employees of the United States from 
accepting payments for appointment, pro- 
motion, or retention of a person in office or 
employment under the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

262. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting the first 
report of the International Claims Commis- 
sion of the United States concerning its 
operations for the period ending December 
31, 1950, pursuant to section 3 (e) of an act 
to provide for the settlement of certain 
claims of the Government of the United 
States on its own behalf and on behalf of 
American nationals against foreign govern- 
ments, approved March 10, 1950, Public Law 
455, Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

263. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, A bill to repeal certain obso- 
lete laws relating to the Post Office Depart- 
ment”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

264. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to amend the pro- 
vision of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
relating to the composition of boards for 
the recommendation of rear admirals of the 
Navy for continuation on the active list, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

265. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report pursuant to the 
act of August 14, 1946 (ch. 965, 60 Stat. 1080); 
“to make such investigations as 
necessary to determine the effects of i 
mestic sewage, mining, petroleum, and in- 
dustrial wastes, erosion silt, and other pol- 
luting substances on wildlife * * * and 
to make reports concerning such investiga- 
tions, and of recommendations for alleviat- 
ing dangerous and undesirable effects of 
such pollution”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

266. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $97,500,000 for 
the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 74); 
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to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

267. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize the 
acceptance of conditional gifts to further the 
defense effort”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3017. A bill to furnish emergency 
food relief assistance to India; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 185). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1746. A bill to amend sub- 
divisions d and e of section 58 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; without amendment (Rept. No. 
186). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 1545. 
A bill to amend the Reorganization Act of 
1949; with amendment (Rept. No. 187). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Reso- 
lution 142. Resolution to reject Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 188). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYS or Arkansas: 

H. R. 3028. A bill to authorize a program 
for the construction of county agricultural 
buildings, through assistance in planning 
and financing such projects in counties where 
agriculture is a predominant industry, there- 
by providing centralized housing and facili- 
ties for Federal, State, and local offices en- 
gaged in administering agricultural and re- 
lated programs concerned with the welfare 
of the farm population; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 3029. A bill to provide that doctors 
who serve on active duty in the present emer- 
gency shall, after their release, be granted a 
priority in renting office space they occupied 
when they entered on active ‘duty; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 3030. A bill to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for the 
health of school children through the de- 
velopment of school-health services for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
physical and mental defects and conditions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3031. A bill to amend the statute re- 
lating to the reserve components of the 
Armed Forces and the National Guard; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3032. A bill to reduce the annual 
leave of Federal officers and employees to 15 
days during the continuance of the existing 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
ja srs Committee on Post Office and Civil 

rvice, 
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By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 3033. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease certain land in the 
State of Montana to the city of Poplar and 
the county of Roosevelt, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN: 

H. R. 3034. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, so aš to provide that Amer- 
ican vessels operating in foreign trade may 
stop at Puerto Rico without suffering any 
reduction in subsidy; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3035. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to extend annuity benefits to em- 
ployees at age 50 involuntarily separated 
from the service after having rendered at 
least 20 years of service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 3036. A bill to increase to $1,000 the 
amount a dependent may earn without loss 
of exemption to the taxpayer; to the Com- 
mittee on Way and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 3037. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
postmasters and supervisors of the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3038. A bill to restore the right of 
American citizens to freely own gold and gold 
coins; to return control over the public purse 
to the people; to restrain further deteriora- 
tion of our currency; to enable holders of 
paper money to redeem it in gold coin on 
demand; to establish and maintain a do- 
mestic gold-coin standard; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 3039. A bill to provide for the method 
of appointing postmasters at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex.; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 3040. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 3041. A bill to authorize the addition 
of certain lands to Manassas National Battle- 
field Park, Va., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3042. A bill to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument and to trans- 
fer the jurisdiction and control of the lands 
therein contained to the Secretary of the 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3043. A bill to authorize the issu- 
ance of trust patents in lieu of land-use ex- 
change assignments issued on the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Reservation and the Standing 
Rock Sioux Reservation prior to January 1, 
1951; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 3044. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota for 
the benefit of Solomon White Buffalo Chief; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3045. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to certain Sioux Indians employed 
in course of on-the-job training in a busi- 
ness and industrial establishment; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 3046. A bill to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3047. A bill to insure defense pro- 
duction and to protect homes, defense 
plants, and public works in the Endicott- 
Vestal-Johnson City-Binghamton area by, 
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erecting flood walls along the Susquehanna 
River; to the Committee on Appropriations, 
By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 3048. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 3049. A bill to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 3050. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide full an- 
nuities, for individuals who have completed 
30 years of service or have attained the age 
of 60, equal to one-half the average month- 
ly compensation computed on the basis of 
the five highest years of earnings, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3051. A bill to direct the prompt dis- 
tribution of the appropriation for the set- 
tlement of Sioux pony claims made by the 
act of December 31, 19 5 (Public Law No. 
97, 79th Cong.); ‘to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R.3052. A bill to amend section 3469 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that the tax imposed on the transportation 
of persons shall not apply to transportation 
on boats for fishing purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWABE: 

H. R. 8058. A bill to repeal those provisions 
of existing law which provide that no tax 
lability shall accrue with respect to certain 
expense allowances of the President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 3054. A bill to amend section 1341 
of title 28 of the United States Code in 
respect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for filling the 
Office of President after a vote of no confi- 
dence by the Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. Res. 149. Resolution to provide funds 
for the studies and investigations to be con- 
ducted pursuant to House Resolution 73; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. XLLIOTT: 

H. Res. 150. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the com- 
pilation of Federal laws to vet- 
erans, 1914-50; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H. Res. 151. Resolution to authorize the 
Corimittee on House Administration to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the heroic 
conduct of Frank Bukovsky in saving Theo- 
dore Roosevelt from assassination in 1912, 
and to make recommendations for appro- 
priate recognition thereof; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. Res. 152. Resolution to investigate the 

boxcar shortage; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia, relative to the 
State of Georgia ratifying and approving the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States, relating to the terms of 
the office of President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, relative to assenting to 
the provisions of the Dingell-Johnson Act; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, relative to an act 
ratifying a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
relating to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, relative to the appro- 
priation of funds for the use of the State 
of South Dakota to relieve the counties from 
the burden imposed by nontaxable Indian 
land and to direct that such funds be used 
for welfare, law enforcement, road construc- 
tion, and health in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, relative to the con- 
struction and maintenance of power trans- 
mission lines by the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, relative to repealing 
section 241 of title 25, United States Code, 
aunotated, known as the Indian liquor law, 
ani all laws or parts of laws in respect 
thereto which would treat an Indian dif- 
ferently than any other citizen of the State 
of South Dakota and of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and fesolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 3055. A bill for the relief of certain 
alien refugees; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3056. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee tc Lowell Harris Spotted 
Fik and Benjamin Spotted Elk; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8057. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to John Black Bull; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3058. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Pauline Taken Alive; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3069. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Joseph A. Brave; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 3060. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of the Commerce Trust Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 3061. A bill for the relief of Hugh L. 
Sammons; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. R. 3062. A bill for the ielief of James M. 
Shellenberger, Jr., a minor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 5063. A bill for the relief of Rosina 
Mouradian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 3064. A bill for the relief of the Bir- 
mingham Ferry Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 8065. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Frederick Guimaraes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES of Ohio (by request): 

H. R. 3066. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Pavia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES: 

H. R. 3067. A bill for the relief of Sidney 

F. Croft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 3068. A bill for the relief of Orfeo 

Rossi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 3069. A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
Gasowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 3070. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Rinaldo Bottini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3071. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Aiuto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Burnham Chemical Co., a Nevada 
corporation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. KEOGH: 
H. J, Res. 182. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Burnham Chemical Co., a Nevada 
corporation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

E. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Burnham:Chemical Co., a Nevada 
n to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: à 


76. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution protest- 
ing the closing of the office of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Woonsocket, R. I., as 
passed by both branches of the city council 
and approved by the mayor of the city of 
Woonsocket, R. I., on February 26, 1951; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

77. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of the 
board of supervisors, county of Suffolk, N. Y., 
opposing the proposed amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Act to eliminate the ex- 
emption from income tax on interest on 
municipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

78. Also, petition of Town Board of the 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, N. Y., 
opposing proposed legislation to remove in- 
come tax exemption of interest on Federal, 
State, and municipal securities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

79. By Mr. HAVENNER: Memorial of the 
city and county of San Francisco, memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States not 
to consider or enact legislation taxing or in 
any manner purporting to tax income of 
municipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

80. By Mr. HESELTON: resolutions adopted 
by the General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in 
favor of immediate passage of a law to grant 
a special name to a new United States vet- 
erans’ hospital; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

81. Also resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing Congress to pass 
anti-poll-tax legislation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

82. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Wyandotte, Mich., 

immediate action to increase sal- 
aries of postal workers commensurate with 
present living costs; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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83. Also, resolution of the City Council of 
the City of Hamtramck, Mich., requesting the 
Congress of the United States to take prompt 
action and approve pay raise for mail car- 
riers; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

34. Also, resolution of the City Council of 
the City of Wyandotte, Mich., opposing the 
taxation of municipal bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

85. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring legislation to name a vet- 
erans’ hospital in Boston as the General 
George S. Patton, Jr., Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

86. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, favoring the enactment 
of anti-poll tax legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

87. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing Congress to pass 
anti-poll-tax legislation; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

88. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, in favor of immediate 
passage of a law to grant a special name to 
a new United States veterans’ hospital at 
Boston to be known as the General George S. 
Patton, Jr., Hospital; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

89. By Mr. WALTER: Resolution adopted 
by the Emlyn H. Evans Post, No. 378, the 
American Legion, Bangor, Pa., relative to 
labor and strikes in industry, etc.; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

90. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Arlene 
R. Finkle, assistant city clerk, Minneapolis, 
Minn., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the reconstruc- 
tion of Mississippi River Lock No. 19, at 
Keokuk, Iowa; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

91. Also, petition of Mr. Ernest L. John- 
son, city clerk, City Council of Cranston, 
Cranston, R. I., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to opposing 
the proposed Federal taxation of the income 
from municipal bonds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

92, Also, petition of Edward J. Meyers, 
secretary, St. Petersburg Townsend Club, 
No. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting enactment of a uniform na- 
tional insurance program covering all the 
incapacitated citizens with equal benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

93. Also, petition of Mr. Donald C. Scrib- 
ner, executive secretary, County Officers’ As- 
sociation, State of New York, Johnstown, 
N. Y., relative to expressing and recording its 
approval of the memorial of the New York 
State legislature relating to respecting pro- 
posed administrative requirements sought 
to be imposed upon the State of New York 
regarding public assistance programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

94. Also, petition of Monico Ferrer Galang, 
colonel, Fil-American Guerrilla Brigade, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to recognition by the United States Govern- 
ment of certain members of the ECLGA, 
First Pampanga Military District; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

95. Also, petition of Rev. Fred R. Buseman 
of the Ministerial Association of Waterloo, 
Iowa, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to urging all Ameri- 
cans to observe Christmas Sunday, December 
24, as a special day of prayer for world 
peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

96. Also, petition of Pelagio R. Flores, New 
York, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to citizen- 
ship for alien seamen whose applications 
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were filed prior to the enactment of section 
831, of National Security Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

97. Also, petition of Clarence Wesley, 
chairman, San Carlos Apache Tribal Council, 
San Carlos, Ariz., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to disap- 
proving House bills 457, 459, 1043, 1503, 1551, 
House Joint Resolution 8, and Senate bills 2, 
485, and 486, relating to certain Indians; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

98. Also, petition of Ahmed Al Amir, vice 
president, Chamber of Deputies of Iraq, 
petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to denouncing the acts 
of the French Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, to whom there is no far 
or near, no great or small, Thy goodness 
and mercy have followed us all the days 
of these pilgrim years, through sunny 
hours and through gloomy shades; often 
we had fainted unless we had believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living and the signs of Thy 
final mastery shaping human events in 
spite of the wrath and the mistakes of 
willful men. Strong Deliverer, be Thou 
still our strength and shield in these 
turbulent days. We beseech Thee, give 
understanding, humility, and charity to 
them who in Thy name and for the Na- 
tion’s sake are entrusted in this Cham- 
ber with the power of governance. In 
such a day, as stewards of the world’s 
future, give them, O Lord, a steady 
faith, a firm hope, a fervent charity, 
and a will to labor valiantly for the 
things for which we pray. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, March 5, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2396) to 
amend chapter 213 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


TELEGRAM FROM SENATOR VANDENBERG 
IN RESPONSE TO RESOLUTION ADOPT- 
ED BY THE SENATE 
The VICE PRESIDENT The Chair 

lays before the Senate a telegram from 

the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 

DENBERG] in response to the resolution 

adopted by the Senate yesterday. The 

Secretary will read the telegram. 


Senate's gracious message. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 
Grand Rapips, Micu., March 6, 1951. 
LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Secretary, United States Senate: 

With deepest gratitude I acknowledge the 
My colleagues 
will never know how much their generous 
personal friendships have meant to me in 
my difficult illness. It has been a constant 
source of stimulation and encouragement 
as I seek to return to my Senate activities. 
I send my heartiest thanks and my best 
wishes to all of them. 

Senator A. H. VANDENBERG. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF SENATE 
BILL 728 


Mr. McFA@LAND. Mr. President, I 
desire at this time to give notice that if 
we can finish the pending bill in time, 
and I think we ought to be able to con- 
clude its consideration by tomorrow 
evening or tomorrow night, if we have 
to have a night session, it is my hope 
that the Senate may then take up Senate 
bill 728, and dispose of it this week. I 
desire those who may be interested in 
the bill to have notice that it may be 
considered on Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell us what is Senate bill 728? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the majority leader has indi- 
cated to the Senate that he will call up 
Senate bill 728 for consideration after 
disposition of the pending bill. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
asked what is the nature of the bill. It 
is a bill to amend section 174.1, chapter 
I, title 8, of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, relating to control pursuant to 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, of persons entering the United 
States. The bill involves an interpreta- 
tion of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
and would authorize and direct the At- 
torney General to enter certain adminis- 
trative regulations in relation to the act’s 
immigration features. The bill covers 
the question of so-called nominal affilia- 
tion in subversive or totalitarian organi- 
zations. In that respect its provisions 
are similar to those regulations now in 
effect in administering the immigration 
laws generally. The need for the bill 
arose out of the Justice Department’s 
interpretations of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act. I understand the Department 
does not object to this revision of ad- 
ministrative regulations. A similar bill 
has passed the House. Its enactment 
will release a great many immigration 
cases including those of numerous GI 
brides. I am hopeful that the bill will 
be passed without delay. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the members of 
the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction be permitted to meet on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 3 o’clock in room G 16. 
I understand that objection is being 
made to holding committee meetings 
during sessions of the Senate, but I make 
the request because Thursday afternoon 
is the only time which is agreeable to 
members of the House who are on the 
joint committee. For that reason, I am 
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sure Senators will not object to the re- 
quest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports of committees, 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
make insertions in the Recorp, and 
transact other routine business, without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 

or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana, relating to the 
States collecting and turning over to the 
Federal Government 1% cents per gallon 
gasoline tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. JENNER on March 5, 
1951, p. 19138, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


By Mr. CASE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make 
provision for payment of the exact equiva- 
lent of taxes to the States and other lesser 
political subdivisions whenever the tax 
base of such taxing units is depleted by 
withdrawals of lands for the use of Federal 
agencies 
“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of South Dakota (the house concurring 

therein): 

“Whereas the Federal Government and 
agencies thereof from time to time have 
withdrawn from the State and its political 
subdivision areas such as the ammunition 
depot at Provo; the Angostura irrigation 
project in Fall River and Custer Counties; 
the Belle Fourche irrigation project in Butte 
and Meade Counties; submarginal land- 
utilization areas principally located in 
Stanley, Lyman, Jones, Jackson, Pennington, 

- and Perkins Co-'ntie.; air bases at Rapid 

City and at Sioux Falls, the Pine Ridge 

Indian Reservation; the Crow Creek Indian 
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Reservation; the Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion; Rosebud Indian Reservation; the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation; the 
Lower Rule Indian Reservation; the Sisseton 
Indian Reservation; the Black Hills National 
Forest; the Harney National Forest; Wind 
Cave National Park; Jewel Cave National 
Park; the Bad Lands National Monument; 
the Rushmore National Monument; the East 
and West Short Pine National Forests; vet- 
eran's facility hospitals at Sioux Falls and 
at Fort Meade; the bombing range in Shan- 
non County; the experiment station at 
Newell; the various Indian schools; the 
Indian hospital at Rapid City; the Federal 
sanatorium at Hot Springs; and the other 
lesser withdrawals; and 
“Whereas in the development of the Mis- 
souri River project, it will be necessary for 
the Federal Government to acquire exten- 
sive areas in South Dakota such as dam 
sites, areas to be inundated and marginal 
lands, rights-of-way for canals and ditches, 
town sites, and areas for administrative 
facilities; and 
“Whereas the State of South Dakota has 
for a period of 10 years paid on school and 
endowment lands held in trust by the State, 
the exact equivalent of school district and 
county levies: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the Louse of representatives 
concurring therein) do memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to take steps to 
provide for the payment of the exact equiva- 
lent of taxes which would otherwise be 
levied on lands in the State and its political 
subdivisions were such lands not acquired 
by the Federal Government and its agencies; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the 
United States Senator Kart Munort, United 
States Senator Francis Case, Congressman 
Harotp O. Lovre and to Congressman E. X. 
BERRY, and to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of Congress. 
“Rex TERRY, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of 
the Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“HUGH STOKES, 
“Speaker of the House, 
"WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, to which was 
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referred the bill (H. R. 2262) to author- 
ize the attendance of the United States 
Marine Band at the celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of 
Boston, Mass., by the British, to be held 
in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 153) there- 
on, 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation four lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
5 reports thereon pursuant 
to law. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYMENT IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of January 1951, and in ac- 
cordance with the practice of several 
years’ standing, I request that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
DECEMBER 1950-JANUARY 1951, AND Pay, No- 
VEMBER-DECEMBER 1950 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports for 
January 1951 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures: 


Department or Agency 


Civilian personnel in executive 
branch 


In January | In December 
numbered— | numbered— 


1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment 
2. National Military Establishment 


Within the National Mili Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense - 21nn: 
partment of the Arm 


Department of the Air Force. 
De 


partment of the Navy 


b...... T 1. 046, 829 


2, 245, 275 


1, 198, 446 11, 196, 240 
988, 441 


958 
998 
359 
126 


2, 184, 681 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive 
branch 


$611, 017 


1 Revised on basis of later information, 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agency. 

Tables II. III, and IV break down the above 
employment figures to show the number in- 
side continental United States, outside con- 
tinental United States, and the number in 
the so-called industrial categories. This fur- 


ther break-down in tables II. IIT, and IV does 
not include pay figures because payroll re- 
ports submitted to the committee by some 
agencies are Inadequate for this purpose, 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
Table V shows personnel counted in tables 


I, II, OI, and IV who are assigned to the 
mutual defense assistance program by the 
Commerce and State Departments, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and the compo- 
nent units of the National Military Estab- 
lishment, together with their pay. 
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Taste I—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies dur- 
ing January 1951, and comparison with December 1950, and pay for December 1950, and comparison with November 1950 


Department or agency 


Executive ee (excopt National Military Establishment): 


National Security Council 
National Security Resources Board. 
Council of Economic Advisers 


Emergency agencies (1950- 
Defense Production Adtainistration ‘ 
Defense Trans Administration.. 
Economie Stabilization Agency 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 
Office of the Housing Expediter. 
Philippine Alien Property ‘Administration. 
Philippine War Damage Commission 
War Claims Commission. - 2-220... eee 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronauties inet 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio: 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation re 


Federal Securi 
Federal Trade 
General Accounting 


National Adviso 
National Capitol Housing Authority TR 
Nationa! Capita! Park and Plannin; 
National pe ahi Sesquicentennial 
National Gallery of Art 
National Labor Relations Board. 
National Mediation Board. 
National Science Foundatio: 


mmission.. 


Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institution. > 


Tax Court of the United States. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Admin 2: 22 


Total, excluding National Military Establishment 


Net increase, excluding National Military Establishment 4 4 


N bars Military Establishment: 

ffice of the tary of Defense aoe 

Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States. 

Outside 5 1 Mee States 
Department of the Air 

Inside continental United a ˙ W 

Outside continental United ojo 2 Ee SIRE ae aa all a A 
Department of the Nav 

Inside continental United States 


Total, National Military Establishment 
Net increase, National Military Establishment 


Grand total, including National Military Establishment. 
Net increase, including National Military Establishment. 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 


%% .. mp S csv enecudeecesinn| RE 


8888 


3 


2,425 102 
85 8 

2 1 

13 1 
80 3 
534 42 

7 


3,751 


1 Includes temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census as follows: December, 347; January, 77; a de- 


crease of 270. 


January figure is exclusive of 30 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and their pa: 
+ Includes 1,316 employees of the National Production Authority; an increase of 527 over the Desember total of 789, 


4 Exclusive of personnel and pay, of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


New agency established under latuna iel Executive Order No. 10200 dated Jan. 3, 
niversity and Columbia Institute for the Deaf. 


ê Includes personnel and pay of Howard 
Revised on basis of later information. 


1951; activated Jan. 19, 1951, 


Includes 223 employees assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 19 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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TaBLe II.—Federal personnel inside continental United States ae ty executive agencies during January 1951, and comparison with 
Decem 50 73 


Department or agency pann January 8 ae Department or agency 

Executive 9 (except National Mili- Independent agencies—Continued 
tary Establishment): overnment Printing Office 
Agriculture. H and Home Finance 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
1 Advisory Committee for 


National Capital Housing Authority 
Natonal a. Capital Park and e Com- 


mal Security Couneil . 
National Security Resources B 


Council of Economic Advisers.. — 24 || Panama Canal 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu-}| = =| =| —| || Railroad Retirement Board- 
i S S E Securities and Exchange C 
. cies and Exchange Comm 
ai lg are ‘oduction iniii ATEA eee 1 1 Selective Service System. 
—.— Transport Administration 3¹ 74 43 Smithsonian Institution... 
Economic Stabilization Ageney 225 683 458 Soldiers’ Home. 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 99 7 Tariff Commission 
Office of Defense Mobilization.......-.----- 8 31 Tax Court of the United Sta 
Postwar agencies: ‘Tennessee Valley Authority. 
isplaced Persons Commission. 103 13 Veterans’ Administra 
Economie Cooperation Administrat 1, 03 51 
Motor Oarrier Claims Commission.. 15 Total, 8 National Military Es- 
í the Housing Expediter 2, 503 or oc aR ˙ Pan ay. NR Team 1, 187, 634 |1, 139, 261 | 5,759 4.132 


Total, National Military Establishment..| 890, 153 
Na —— National Military Estab- 


posit rp 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service- 


Federal Power Commission — 
‘ederal Security Agency e Grand total, including National Mili- 
Federal Trade Commission. Establishment - 2, 027, 787 2, 084, 792 61, 137 
General Accounting O: Net increase, including National Mili- 
Services Administration tary Establishment w 


5 zi, Includes temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census as follows: December, 347; January, 77; a decrease 


January figure is exclusive of 30 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and their pay. 
2 Tonada 1,316 em ployees of the National Production ee an increase of 527 over the December total of 789, 
4 Exclusive of personnel of the Central e San 
è New agency established under authority of Executive Order No. 10200 dated Jan. 3, 1951; ta ot Jan. 19, 1951. 
¢ Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institute for the Deaf. 
Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste Ill.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during January 1951, and comparison 
with December 1950 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Mil- dependent agencies—Continued 
Hey ane lishment): > ational Labor Relations Board 


1e 


Post 


partment of the Navy — 


Total, National Military Establishment. 
Net increase, National Military Es- 
tablishment 


Housing and Home Finance 


97 5 
Eee 
L 
g 
1 
E 
Ses KASSE 


1951 7 
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Tam IV.—Industrial employees. of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during January 1951 and comparison with December 1950 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
t Establishment): : 


Total, excluding National Military Es- 


tablishmen 
Net decrease, excluding National Mili- 


tary Establishment 


Outside con 
Department of the Na 


Total. ..-------nnnnnnncccnnccnnecennenenennnennnencwneenanamennnsecne= 


Department or agency 


Outside continental United 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States. 
tinental United States 


Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States 


8 Grand total, melnding National 
Military Establishment 40, 192 1, 459 
Net inerease, including National 
Military Establishment . 38, 733 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
by 60,594 during the month of January, 
bringing the total employment to 2,245,275. 
This increase, averaging approximately 2,000 
a day, nearly doubled the daily average in- 
crease of approximately 1,000 a day during 
the last quarter in calendar year 1950. 

The Military Establishment increased 
civilian employment during the month by 
58,388, or approximately 3 civilian employees 
for each 4 men in the January draft quota 
of 80,000. Employment in civilian agencies 
of the Government increased 2,206 during 
January including 1,137 additional employees 
in the new emergency agencies. Civilian 
employees assigned to the mutual defense 
assistance program increased by 1,172. 

These figures are summarized from reports 
from 67 agencies as submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Civilian employment in the Military Estab- 
lishment totaled 1,046,829, passing the 1,000,- 
000 mark for the first time since December 
1946. Civilian employment by the com- 
ponents of the Military Establishment in 
January follows: 

Office of the of Defense, 2,034, 
an increase of 76 over December. 

Department of the Army, 457,743, an in- 
crease of 23,745 over December. 

Department of the Air Force, 199,825, an 
increase of 13,466 over December. 

Department of the Navy, 387,227, an in- 
crease of 21,101 over December. 

Of the total increase in civilian employ- 
ment by the Military Establishment, 55,378 
were inside continental United States and 
3,010 were outside continental United States; 
19,655 were white-collar workers and 38,733 
were industrial employees; 2,944 were em- 
ployed in the Washington area and 55.444 
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were employed elsewhere within the Military 
Establishment. 


CIVILIAN AGENCIES 
Civilian employment by executive branch 
agencies outside of the Military Establish- 
ment totaled 1,198,446 in January, an increase 
of 2,206 over December. Among these agen- 
cies, the employment record of the new emer- 


gency units follows: 


National Production Authority. 
Defense Production Administra- 
(activated Jan. 19, 1051) 
on Transport Administra- 
Economic Stabilization Agency.. 
Federal Civilian Defense Ad- 


1. 152 | 2, 289 | 1,137 


Other increases connected with the de- 
fense effort were reported by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, General Services 
Administration, and Selective Service 
System. 

Seasonal decreases were reported by the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments, and 
other substantial decreases were reported by 
the Treasury Department, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

PERSONNEL COSTS 

Payroll cost figures necessarily lag a month 
behind employment figures. For the month 
of December, when civilian employment in 
the executive branch totaled 2,184,681, the 
payroll was running at an annual rate of 
$7,950,000,000 which, with pay rate increases 
to be taken into account, may be compared 
with the annual rate of $8,300,000,000 at the 
peak of World War II. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1045. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1046 (by request). A bill to readjust 

rates; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1047. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces to commemorate the life and perpetu- 
ate the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington,” approved August 7, 1946; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. Maybank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1048. A bill for the relief of Myrtle 
Harding; and 

S. 1049. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Theodor Ex; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1050. A bill for the relief of Hisako 
Hanabata; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1051. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Barron; and 

S. 1052. A bill for the relief of Maria Rhee, 
Mrs. Seunghwa Ahn, and Moo Hei Ahn; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1053. A bill for the relief of Henry M. 
Schafhausen and Gertrude Julie Schaf- 
hausen; and 
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S. 1054. A bill for the relief of Curt Edward 

Friese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1055. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain allotted inherited land on the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota for 
the benefit of Solomon White Buffalo Chief; 

S. 1056. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to David lt. Medicine Bear; 

S. 1057. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Matthew High Pine; 

S. 1058. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Lowell Harris Spotted Elk 
and Benjamin Spotted Elk; and 

S. 1059. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Joseph A. Brave; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McMAHON (for himself and 
Mr. BRICKER) : 

S. 1060. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1061. A bill for the relief of Edwina L. 
Lincoln, widow of W. Irving Lincoln; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1062. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Crua Branco; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 1063. A bill to provide for the deduction 
from gross income for income-tax purposes 
of expenses incurred by farmers in building 
roads; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 1064. A bill to restrict the influence of 
carriers in plans for the alteration or modi- 
fication of securites of other carriers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1065. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, so as to require that 
price control in the case of cotton be estab- 
lished only through ceilings on cotton tex- 
tiles and other cotton end products; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAUVER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, Mr. Tospey, and Mr. THYE): 

S. J. Res. 45. Joint resolution to vest in 
the duly constituted authorities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System the primary power and 
responsibility for regulating the supply, 
availability, and cost of credit in general; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. DoucLas when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
DworsHAk, and Mr. MALONE) : 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution to relieve the 
Government of Italy of its obligations to the 
United States under the treaty of peace with 
Italy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See remarks of Mr. WaTKINS when intro- 
ducing the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, by request, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to re- 
adjust postal rates, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me explain- 
ing the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received, and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1046) to readjust postal 
rates, introduced by Mr. JOHNSTON of 
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South Carolina (by request), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

On February 28 the Postmaster General 
addressed a letter to the Vice President—a 
companion letter and proposed bill was sent 
to the Speaker of the House—calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the President, in his 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, urged that the Congress take imme- 
diate steps to readjust postal rates. 

In his budget message the President stated 
that the over-all Post Office Department 
deficit for 1951 is expected to reach nearly 
$512,000,000 and that with certain indicated 
increases for 1952 this over-all deficit would 
be over $521,000,000, In the same message 
the President stated: “The budget for 1952 
contemplates legislation to increase postal 
rates sufficient to reduce the postal defi- 
ciency to about $160,000,000 which repre- 
sents the estimated cost of services not 
properly chargeable to regular postal pa- 
trons.” 

For the information of the Senate these 
nonpostal items aggregating, according to 
the President’s estimate, approximately 
$160,000,000, represents penalty and franked 
mail used by the executive, judicial, and leg- 
islative branches of the Government, and so- 
called subsidies to the airlines to supple- 
ment the amount paid to such lines to cover 
the cost of carrying air mail. 

I am introducing this bill by request of 
the Postmaster General reserving the right 
to favor or disagree with any or all portions 
thereof. 

However, it is felt that this bill should be 
promptly introduced and properly referred 
so that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service may start immediate hearings 
and other considerations of the important 
provisions proposed therein, and those fa- 
voring or opposing this proposed legislation 
may have ample opportunity to be heard. 


COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES COMMEMO- 


RATING LIFE OF BOOKER T. WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the act of August 7, 1946, pro- 
viding for the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
to commemorate the life and perpetu- 
ate the ideals and teachings of Booker T, 
Washington. 

The bill would provide that coins here- 
after issued under the act of August 7, 
1946, commemorate the life and per- 
petuate the ideals and teachings of 
George Washington Carver as well as 
those of Booker T. Washington, and 
that the entire proceeds from the sale 
of the commemorative coins shall be 
used to oppose the spread of communism 
among Negroes in the interest of na- 
tional defense. It would also extend the 
period during which funds may be issued 
from August 7, 1951, to August 7, 1954. 
The president of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial which 
sponsored the act of August 7, 1946, 
fully approves this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1047) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces to commemorate 
the life and perpetuate the ideals and 
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teachings of Booker T. Washington,” 
approved August 7, 1946, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


CEILINGS ON COTTON TEXTILES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide that price control in the case 
of cotton be established only through 
ceilings on cotton textiles, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me explaining the provisions of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
presented by the Senator from Tennes- 
see will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1065) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, so as to 
require that price control in the case of 
cotton be established only through ceil- 
ings on cotton textiles and other cotton 
end products, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
KEFAUVER is as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR KEFAUVER 


I am today filing a bill to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 so as to make 
it the sense of Congress that controls to ef- 
fectuate the stabilization of cotton prices 
should be established by ceilings on cotton 
textiles and other cotton end products. An 
identical bill has been introduced today in 
the House by Representative Frank SMITH, 
of Mississippi. 

The setting of ceiling prices on ginned 
and baled cotton by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation is ridiculous. It refiects a lack of 
knowledge of our cotton economy, entirely 
ignores the precedents set, as well as reveal- 
ing a startling lack of appreciation of the 
complicated problem. 

I wish to state at the outset, Mr. President, 
that we in the South are not complaining 
about the cotton pricing order for the rea- 
son that we want any preferential treatment. 
Our goal is not higher prices. What we seek 
is stabilization of cotton prices in a manner 
that will permit our No. 1 agricultural 
economy to operate as it has for over a hun- 
dred years, and be stabilized at the same 
time. 

This can be done, because it has been 
done. The Office of Price Administration 
stabilized the price of cotton during World 
War II by controlling the price of textile 
products and other cotton end products, 
The price these processors can pay re- 
flects back on the price of raw cotton. The 
system worked well during the war, and 
there is no reason to junk it now. 

The order issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization last Saturday fails to recog- 
nize some very pertinent peculiarities of the 
cotton trading system which has been built 
up over many years of successful operation. 
Much of this system is related to our free 
enterprise procedure of trading in cotton 
futures. Our great cotton exchanges are 
not sure they can operate under this new 
order. We should not lose this vestige of 
free enterprise when it is not necessary. It 
was proven in the last war that cotton can 
be stabilized in such manner that trading in 
futures can be continued. We remember 
all too well that England closed her Liver- 
pool Exchange for one day back several 
years ago, and it has never opened again 
since. And, we are apprehensive. Exchanges, 
as I have said, Mr. President, are an integral 
part of our cotton economy, and we should 
encourage, rather than hamstring, them, 
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This order has a peculiar effect on the Mid- 
south, because down there we still have 
pretty much of a one-crop economy, and 
that crop, of course, is cotton. Our farmers 
will be hit hard by this order, and when 
they are hit hard, every business enterprise 
that depends on the farmers’ income from 
cotton will be hit, too. 

After all, Mr. President, the answer to this 
problem is production. The decreased pro- 
duction of last year is the reason we have 
higher cotton prices today. What we should 
be seeking is greater production, and I 
submit that “squeezing” the cotton farmer 
right out in the field, and at the gin, will 
not result in more production. Actually, 
cotton production will fall off even more 
under this order, at a time when world con- 
ditions demand greater farm production. 

There is no great hue and cry from the 
farmer now, as there may be later on. With- 
out the commodity market, the cotton farm- 
er has no incentive to increase his acreage. 
His anticipation of future prices determines 
his present production. 

I fear under this order the Government 
will find itself buying cotton eventually at 
the parity price—32 cents a pound—and our 
free enterprise system in this particular 
will be ruined. 

This is far too important a matter to escape 
the attention of Congress. There is a prop- 
er, practical and proven way to do the job, 
and it ought to be done that way. I think 
my bill would accomplish the end sought 
without a permanent disruption of our 
cotton economy. 


DOMINATION OF IRELAND BY GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
about to submit a resolution, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ten years ago this 
year Franklin Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill set their names to a document 
which has somehow become the for- 
gotten Charter. Among other things, 
that Atlantic Charter affirmed “the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live and 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived thereof.” 

Those lofty words have a hollow and 
mocking sound. Here, in the year of 
our Lord 1951, while the air is filled with 
noble and passionate avowals in behalf 
of freedom and freedom-loving nations, 
the Irish people enjoy only a qualified 
freedom. A portion of their country is 
still under the heel of Britain. Some 
counties in northern Ireland are still 
under the domination of Great Britain 
by methods which savor of the police 
state. How long does this condition 
continue? The United Nations piously 
debates freedom. The United States 
bleeds itself to aid the cause of free 
people everywhere while one of the chief 
beneficiaries of American aid continues 
to make a mockery of genuine freedom 
for Ireland. I submit for appropriate 
reference a resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 94), submitted 
by Mr. Dirxsen, was referred to the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the House of Representatives, 
Sixty-fifth Congress (1919), third session, by 
House Joint Resolution 357, duly passed a 
resolution declaring that the people of Ire- 
land should have the right to determine the 
form of government under which they de- 
sired to live; and 

Whereas in the intervening 31 years the 
people of Ireland have so determined but 
the effect of their determination has been 
thwarted, and they have, in fact, been de- 
prived of the right to the form of government 
under which they desire to live; and 

Whereas 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
have been successful in obtaining interna- 
tional recognition for the Republic of Ire- 
land, which has, as its basic law, a constitu- 
tion modeled upon our own American Con- 
stitution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
oi the United States that the Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire territory 
of Ireland unless the clear majority of all 
of the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1) to provide for the common 
defense by establishing a universal train- 
ing program, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Sonate bill 1, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
t nded to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 397) to authorize the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and in 
reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools, for the general 
welfare, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2396) to amend chap- 
ter 213 of title 18 of the United States 
Ce de was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

PRINTING OF SUMMARY OF AMEND- 
MENTS TO THA LEGISLATIVE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1947-49 (S. DOC, 
NO. 11) 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a summary by title of 
amendments to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act occurring by law, and 
resolution since enactment on August 2, 
1946, with the acts pertinent thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? Tho Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRD AT ANNUAL 
DINNER OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by Senator Binn at the annual din- 
ner of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation, held in Philadelphia, Pa., February 
27, 1951, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR FINE, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT ANNUAL DINNER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn an address de- 
livered by Gov. John S. Fine, of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the annual dinner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association, held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 27, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COST OF GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconp four articles 
relative to the expenditures of the so-called 
Government propaganda machine, written by 
Paul R. Leach, and published in the Detroit 
Free Press, which appear in the Appendix.] 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL PAYROLL 


[Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Federal Payroll Soars; Waste 
Mounts, and John Q. Public Pays,” written 
by John S. Knight, and published in the De- 
troit Free Press of Febr=.ary 25, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


REFORMS IN FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION PROCEDURES—EDITORIAL 
FROM BROADCASTING MAGAZINE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
ar editorial entitled The Plotkin Thickens,” 
published in the Broadcasting Magazine for 
March 5, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

GRAIN FOR INDIA 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Grain for India,” issued on February 
16, 1951, by the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


AWARD TO LORENZO LEE BEAN, JR. 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix a statement 
issued by the Virginia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the award made to 
Lorenzo Lee Bean, Jr., of Arlington County, 
as Virginia’s outstanding young man of 1950, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ARMY’S CONTRADICTORY STATE- 
MENTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE VIVIAN 
(LA.) CADDO CITIZEN 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Vivian’s Caddo Citizen, of 
Vivian, La., on February 22, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES— 
ARTICLE BY WILLIAM FULTON 


[Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article by William Fulton, entitled ‘‘Capi- 
talist Money Helps Reds Carry Out Socialist 
Schemes,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of Sunday, March 4, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NORTHWEST POWER SITUATION— 
STATEMENT BY RUDY BLOCK 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
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statement entitled “Northwest Power Situ- 
ation," delivered by Rudy Block over Station 
KOMO, Seattle, on Monday, February 19, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ED ALLEN'S FIRESIDE THOUGHTS 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article under 


the caption “Ed Allen's fireside thoughts,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE ARMY-NAVY-AIR FORCE 
JOURNAL gina 
[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

regarding a bill providing for special income 
tax exemptions for all members of the Armed 

Forces, published in the Army-Navy-Air 

Force Journal on February 24, 1951, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED LIQUIDATION OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Reorganization—Or Burial?” pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


MANPOWER—STATEMENT BY S. ABBOT 
SMITH BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement re- 
lating to manpower made by S. Abbot Smith 
before a subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, on March 6, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LATE FRANK D. SCOTT—RESOLU- 
TION OF MICHIGAN HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
present and ask to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by the 
Michigan State House of Representa- 
tives memorializing the death of Hon. 
Frank D. Scott, formerly a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Eleventh Dis- 
trict of Michigan. 

Mr. Scott’s service in Congress pre- 
ceded my own by a number of years, but 
I was privileged to know him and to 
know of his record of distinguished serv- 
ice. I join the Michigan House in ex- 
pressing sincere regrets at his passing 
February 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Resolution 14 
A resolution expressing the regret of the leg- 

islature on the death of Hon. Frank D. 

Scott, formerly a Representative in the 

Congress of the United States from the 

Eleventh District of Michigan 

Whereas Hon. Frank D. Scott, long a resi- 
dent of Alpena, Mich., and for 12 years a 
Representative from Michigan in the Con- 
gress of the United States died on February 
12, 1951; and 

Whereas Hon, Frank D. Scott served his 
home city, county, and State in public life 
through many years as prosecuting attorney 
of Alpena County and as a member of the 
State senate for two terms, as well ac his 
subsequent service in the Congress, and in 
that latter service received the honor of be- 
ing elected as chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
in which capacity many of the vital prob- 
lems of Michigan relative to its maritime 
and fishing interests came to his attention, 
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and the interests of his native State therein 
were well protected and served; and 

Whereas his many friends and former col- 
leagues in the legislature and the Congress 
deeply regret the passing of a great and sig- 
nificant figure in puolic life, as well as the 
loss of a good friend and public servant: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the regret of the legislature at the loss 
of Hon. Frank D. Scott to the State and the 
Nation is hereby profoundly expressed, and 
the deep sympathy of the legislature ir ex- 
tended to his widow and his family; and be 


it further 


Resolved, That a suitable copy of this res- 
olution be sent to Mrs. Scott and to each 
Member of the Michigan delegation in the 
Congress. 

Unanimously adopted by the House Febru- 
ary 14, 1951, 

NORMAN E. PHILLEs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


POSTMASTERS—EXECUTIVE REPORTS 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as in executive session, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I report favorably the 
nominations of 33 postmasters. They 
were unanimously ordered reported by 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT RAMSPECK TO 
BE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER— 
EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as in executive session, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I report favorably the 
nomination of former Representative 
Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service unanimously agreed to this 
appointment this morning. Many mem- 
bers of the committee paid high tribute 
to Mr. Ramspeck’s nomination, and I 
want to say at this time that I think 
the Government and the general public 
have gained immeasurably from this 
appointment. 

I have known Bob Ramspeck for a 
good many years, and I know of no man 
who has keener knowledge or more sym- 
pathy for the civil-service merit system. 

We in the Senate should be highly 
pleased that Bob Ramspeck has agreed 
to accept this nomination, and we wish 
him well in his new duties. 

I cannot let this moment pass with- 
out paying tribute to the man whom 
Robert Ramspeck succeeds. 

Harry Mitchell, the retiring Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, has 
served long and faithfully the civil serv- 
ants and the general public of his 
country. 

Harry Mitchell is loved and respected 
by all who know him, and no man is 
held in higher esteem by the people 
who work with him. 

Chairman Mitchell’s name has been 
written deep and firm in the annals of 
Government administration and he will 
be remembered for years to come for 
his great service to the American public, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be received and placed on the 
Executive Calendar, 
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NOMINATION OF F. JOSEPH DONOHUE TO 
BE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMIS- 
SIONER—EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I report favor- 
ably the nomination of F. Joseph Dono- 
hue, of the District of Columbia, to be 
a Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia for a term of 3 years. It is a 
unanimous report of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be received and placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


FAVORS GRANTED TO MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS—PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR LANGER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to 
speak for half a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post that a hotel man 
in Miami, Fla., by the name of Sax 
made certain statements with respect to 
favors granted to Members of Congress, 
I read from the article: 

Asked if he had ever offered free rooms to 
Members of Congress, Sax said: 

“I wouldn’t go around inviting anybody. 
But if they come here—we have had Senators 
from both sides of the fence there.” 

Then he enlarged: 

“We don’t have to go out and tell every- 
body. We'd have 48 Senators down there 
maybe. I don’t know. Or, 96.” 

The membership of the Senate totals 96. 


I wish the Record to show that at no 
time was the senior Senator from North 
Dakota ever a guest of Mr. Sax, or of 
any of the three hotels mentioned. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
lettered “A” as modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment as modi- 
fied. : 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 91, be- 
tween lines 24 and 25, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, hereafter no person shall be enlisted 
in any of the Armed Forces for an enlistment 
period in excess of 36 months. The period of 
enlistment of any person who, on or after 
June 27, 1950, has enlisted in any of the 
Armed Forces for a period in excess of 36 
months is hereby reduced to 36 months, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief in support of this amendment, 
I wish to say at the outset that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to help cor- 
rect what I think has been a very bad 
practice on the part of the military, par- 
ticularly the Air Force and the Navy, be- 
cause since the outbreak of the Korean 
war the Air Force and the Navy have 
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been enlisting more men than they can 
properly absorb. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonson], chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee, so well 
stated in what I think is one of the most 
important reports which has been issued 
to date by that subcommittee, the Air 
Force has been guilty of stockpiling men. 
The Senator from Texas made that 
statement when speaking in regard to 
the scandalous conditions which char- 
‘acterized the Air Force operation of its 
manpower policies in respect to Lack- 
land Field, Tex. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I am satisfied that the Air 
Force and the Navy have taken ad- 
vantage of the attitude of thousands of 
American boys since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The boys have rushed to 
enlist in the Air Force and in the Navy 
in order to avoid the possibility of being 
drafted into the infantry. 

Mr. President, I wish I were free on 
the floor of the Senate to give the source 
of certain statements which I am now 
about to repeat; but I am not free to 
do so, because it would prove embarras- 
sing to certain high officials in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. However, I believe 
that my colleagues in the Senate know 
me well enough to be assured that not 
only will I respect the confidence, but 
that I will report accurately confidential 
information without disclosing the name 
of the person who gave it to me. 

Mr. President, since I started the fight 
for the shortening of the enlistment 
period, a total of four men high in the 
Military Establishmert have told me 
that I am absolutely right in the position 
I am taking with regard to reducing the 
period of enlistments. They said I was 
wrong in my 30-month proposal in my 
original amendment, but that they 
thought 36 months would be proper. I 
have modified my amendment to com- 
ply with their advice, to 36 months. 

Those men have told me that I am 
also right in stating that the stockpiling 
practice which has been going on under 
the 4-year enlistment program is not 
only working a great hardship upon the 
boys, but is working an injustice to the 
military program itself. They have been 
taking the men so fast that they cannot 
begin to absorb them. It is having a 
detrimental effect upon morale within 
the Armed Forces, and they have had to 
adjust their procedures to such an extent, 
as was pointed out by the Armed Services 
Subcommittee report on the Lackland 
scandal, that they have reduced their 
indoctrination course in the Air Force 
from 14 weeks to 14 days. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? 
The assumption would be easy to make— 
but the facts would not support it—that 
when the boys are sent from the over- 
stocked bases, so far as manpower is 
concerned, they are going to get their 

_ indoctrination training in the camps or 
military stations to which they are sent. 
But again I am advised by reliable friends 
in the Military Establishment that that 
is not the way it works. The result is 
that those boys do not complete their 
indoctrination course. They ought to 
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have it if they are going to be properly 
trained for service in the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Next, I wish to emphasize again a point 
which I made time and time again in 
the committee’s discussions, that there is 
something about the ethics of the prac- 
tice which the military has been follow- 
ing in regard to enlistments that I do 
not like. It does not set well with me, 
Mr. President, because I do not like to 
see my Government taking advantage of 
18- and 19-year-old boys and their fears 
by putting the kind of pressure on them 
which has been put on them in the re- 
cruiting offices by the recruiting officers 
themselves by statements to the effect 
that if they will only enlist in the Air 
Force or in the Navy they will avoid any 
danger of being sent into the infantry. 

I have had a considerable amount of 
correspondence on this subject, as well 
as advice from friends in the Military 
Establishment. I have had considerable 
correspondence not only with parents, 
but in some instances with the boys 
themselves, and with friends of boys who 
have enlisted. I am satisfied, Mr. Presi- 
dent that it is accurate to say that the Air 
Force and the Navy have been following 
what amount in fact and effect to pres- 
sure devices, to psychological pressure on 
these boys to get them to enlist for 4- 
year terms. 

It probably will be said—at least it 
has been in the argument thus far on 
this point—that my amendment, of 
course, will in effect make some reduc- 
tion in the manpower pool. But there 
is nothing that stops these boys from 
reenlisting at the end of 3 years if either 
the Navy or the Air Force can sell them 
their program. Reenlistment is open to 
them. But let me forewarn the Senate 
today that if—and again I underline the 
word “if” in this hypothesis—that if 
world tensions lessen in the next couple 
of years, as we all hope they will, we are 
going to hear plenty about these boys 
who, in many cases, were, in effect, pres- 
sured psychologically into a 4-year en- 
listment. 

I think we need to keep in mind the 
fact that a 3-year enlistment program 
will give these boys the training they 
need and a reasonable time to put their 
training into practice in the various 
assignments to which they go. Three 
years, Mr. President, is a long time for 
an enlistment, and if I am correctly in- 
formed from the statistics which have 
been presented to me as to the period of 
enlistments in the case of our allies in 
the North Atlantic Pact, it is above the 
average of a majority of them. I am 
not proposing an enlistment period 
which could possibly be interpreted 
abroad as any weakening whatsoever 
on the part of the United States in the 
international defense program under the 
North Atlantic Pact, but, to the con- 
trary, it leaves us on a par with the best 
and superior to most so far as the en- 
listment period is concerned. 

Mr. President, I would it were possible 
that the step I now have in mind could 
be taken at this time, but it is not, and 
I am therefore not going to offer it, be- 
cause I know pretty well the sentiment 
of the Senate in regard to it; but I think 
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that sooner or later we must come to a 
further modification of our enlistment 
program in order to make our selective 
service law function more democraticaily 
than it does at the present time, by so 
modifying it as to require that a certain 
percentage of draftees be assigned to the 
Air Force and to the Navy. I think it is 
wrong to permit the Navy and the Air 
Force to fill up their complete roll by en- 
listees, because it seems to me that fol- 
lowing that practice is impliedly a re- 
fiection upon draftees. The public pol- 
icy theory of the selective service law is 
that it is part of the civic duty and 
patriotic obligation of men of military 
age to do their stint in uniform in de- 
fense of their country if their country 
needs them. But, Mr. President, the se- 
lective service law should not be admin- 
istered by the Government to any degree 
whatsoever in a spirit of having the in- 
ductees considered to be second-class 
military men. 

Mr, President, any boy in this coun- 
try who wishes to have the Selective 
Service law operate upon him, has the 
right to know that waiting for the opera- 
tion of the law does not shut the door 
to his pro rata chance of being drafted 
into the Air Force or into the Navy. But 
we have got to face the fact that as the 
selective service law is operating at the 
present time a draftee has practically no 
chance of being drafted into the Air 
Force or into the Navy. I know the ar- 
gument on the other side, and I am 
frank to say that I recognize some rea- 
sonableness and some merit to it, but I 
am inclined to the view that the selec- 
tive service law, if it is going to apply 
the principle of uniformity of obligation, 
should provide for at least some posi- 
tions in the Navy and in the Air Force 
for inductees. 

My amendment does not cover this 
problem, but I raise the point because 
I believe it has an indirect relationship 
to what, in my opinion, should be done. 
In due course of time we will have to do 
something about the present policy 
which in effect denies to the inductee 
an opportunity to serve in the Air Force 
or in the Navy. Whether we want to ad- 
mit it or not, I think there is involved 
a psychological implication at least that 
the draftee is a second-class serviceman. 
I do not like that, Mr. President. In 
our democracy the Selective Service 
Act should be considered one of the 
great democratic pillars, one of the great 
bulwarks of our democratic way of life. 
We should not tolerate a policy which 
reflects upon it or in any way clothes it 
with any negative implication, as will be 
the case until we make very clear that at 
least a pro rata or a certain percentage 
of inductees must be taken into the Air 
Force or into the Navy. We do not have 
to do that by law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. My question deals 
with the point the Senator has just been 
discussing. Recently a directive was is- 
sued which permits a student enrolled 
in a college to be deferred until, I think, 
30 or 60 days before the semester ends, 
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with the understanding that the stu- 
dent properly enrolled would have the 
opportunity of enlisting at that date 
and in the meantime remain in college, 

The Senator from Oregon is touch- 
ing upon a subject which I think is very 
vital to the colleges. Does the Senator 
know whether the enlistments are run- 
ning so high in the Air Corps and in 
the Navy, or in any other branch which 
might offer such an opportunity, so that 
the young man in college today will be 
foreclosed from taking advantage of the 
service he chooses in the event he would 
like to enlist, if he waits until the in- 
duction date materializes? Does the 
Senator know anything about how that 
is working out? 

Mr. MORSE. My answer is that I do 
not know the facts in detail. I have 
been advised, and I believe absolutely 
accurately, that the Air Force and the 
Navy presently are able to fill by way 
of enlistments all the positions they 
have available from month to month. 
I assume that when this group of col- 
lege students ere ready for enlistment 
in accordance with the Department of 
Defense administrative order which has 
been issued to the various recruiting 
officers, they will be allowed to enlist. 
The military will have to keep faith with 
the boys. But as a result I think some- 
thing will happen. I think that what 
the military will have will be an addi- 
tion to the surplus of manpower they 
already have, which they are not ab- 
sorbing very well. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator, as 
a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, give any good reason why there 
should not be one recruiting office for 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
instead of having three different offices 
in some places? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, there 
is no good reason for justifying the waste 
of manpower in the recruiting system of 
the Military Establishment. I thought 
we had passed a unification measure 
some time ago. 

Mr. LANGER. So did the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought one of the 
purposes of the Unification Act was to 
unify. I thought one of its purposes was 
to eliminate some of the unconscionable 
waste which characterizes the Military 
Establishment of the United States. The 
Senator from North Dakota has put his 
finger on another waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, another example of the inef- 
ficiency of the Military Establishment, 
another example of how those in the 
Pentagon are building themselves up as 
a class which must be watched by the 
Congress at all times. 3 

Mr. President, in this period of emer- 
gency we have to be on guard against the 
military class as represented by those in 
the Pentagon Building who are taking 
unto themselves more and more discre- 
tionary power; and unfortunately the 
Congress is voting it to them. That is 
why now, next year, and in the years to 
come, so long as these abuses exist in the 
Military Establishment, I am going to be 
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heard to say on the floor of the Senate, 
“Let the American people beware of the 
power the military will take unto them- 
selves if we do not check them by means 
of the kind of legislation we have before 
the Senate today.” That must be done 
if we wish to protect the interests of the 
American people against a wasteful Mili- 
tary Establishment which takes advan- 
tage of every emergency to deepen its 
vested interests. 

Anyone who will talk to some of the 
military officials out of chambers,. out- 
side of committee hearings, and get them 
to tell privately what some of their fears 
are, will find from their conversations 
ample support of what I am forewarning 
in this debate about the importance of 
our being on guard against giving the 
military any broad, blanket powers, 
without adequate checks within a bill 
which will provide means by which we 
can review thenr periodically. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am very curious to 
know what was contained in the Unifica- 
tion Act which was passed. I certainly 
believed it provided for one unified serv- 
ice for all the branches of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. MORSE. I think a great deal was 
accomplished by the Unification Act, but 
not enough. So far as it went, I think 
it was fine; but there are many other 
reforms which should be brought about 
in the Military Establishment in order 
to put into effect a true unification pro- 
gram. 

For example, if we really want to save 
great sums of money, as the Hoover 
Commission has so well pointed out, we 
should say something about the procure- 
ment system of the Military Establish- 
ment, in order to bring about greater 
centralization and unification of pro- 
curement practices—to put into effect, 
for example, a one-catalog inventory 
system within the Military Establish- 
ment. In these times, we must be 
watchdogs 24 hours of the day and 
night on the powers and the administra- 
tion of the powers we give to the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Mr. President, I was saying—and I 
wish to complete my comments on this 
point, and then I shall conclude my re- 
marks on my amendment—that in order 
to require that at least a certain per- 
centage of inductees must be taken into 
the Air Force and into the Navy, and 
thereby have their total enlistments 
limited accordingly, we do not have to 
proceed by means of legislation, The 
power now exists in the military to do it, 
if they wish to, by administrative order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
we have order, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For some 
time the Chair has been trying to main- 
tain order in the Senate. Senators who 
are compelled to converse will please 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; as soon as I finish 
this sentence. 

Mr. President, let me say good- 
naturedly that it is quite unimportant to 
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me whether my colleagues listen to my 
argument, because, again, I am making 
a record for the people of the country, 
and in due course of time I am going to 
take a good many of these issues to 
them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Regardless 
of the Senator’s indifference regarding 
the preservation of order, the Chair feels 
that it is the business of the Senate to 
preserve order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
about to thank the Chair for his en- 
deavor to get order, so far as the Senate 
is concerned; but I did not want anyone 
in the Chamber to think that I was at all 
disturbed because conversations were 
going on. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; in a minute. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
think the failure of the military under 
the unification system to make the Se- 
lective Service System work more demo- 
cratically than it is presently working, 
by requiring that the Navy and the Air 
Force take a certain fair share of in- 
ductees, is a good example of why the 
Congress should place a legislative check 
upon the military if they do not proceed 
to carry out the spirit and intent of the 
Unification Act. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, my 
question is this: The Senator from Ore- 
gon has been talking about enlistments 
in the Air Corps and in the Navy. When, 
as has been indicated, the Air Corps ac- 
cepts, by way of enlistment, more men 
than it is able to train, is it possible that 
under the Unification Act or under some 
other present law some of those enlistees 
could immediately be transferred to the 
Army? 

Mr. MORSE. I seriously question 
that. After the Government enters into 
what amounts, in effect, to an enlistment 
contract with a boy, I think we must 
keep the contract. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Unifica- 
tion Act consolidated the services in re- 
spect to enlistments; or are the services 
now so separated that an enlistment in 
one service is an enlistment in only that 
service? 

Mr. MORSE. The latter is my 
opinion. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator have 
information as to whether the President 
by Executive Order could wipe out the 
excess recruiting stations? For exam- 
ple, when there are three recruiting sta- 
tions in a small town—one recruiting 
station for each of the three services— 
could the President by Executive Order 
provide that there would be only one 
recruiting station in that town? 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion that 
could be done by administrative order, 
within the Military Establishment. 

Mr. LANGER. It would be up to the 
President to do it, would it? 

Mr. MORSE. I should think that the 


President, as Commander in Chief, could 


make very clear to his subordinate offi- 
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cers what they must do in regard to 
unifying the recruiting service. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. The other day when 
this matter was previously before the 
Senate, the Senator from Minnesota, in- 
serted in the Recorp some statistics, 
which he obtained from the Pentagon, 
regarding the manpower operation of 
the recruiting service. Although stand- 
ing alone it does not seem to involve a 
large number of men, yet it does involve 
several thousand men; and when we be- 
gin to talk about saving manpower, ev- 
ery man we save helps in reaching the 
total number we wish to have in order 
to get more able-bodied men into the 
field for military service, and in order to 
place in administrative positions men 
who cannot perform combat service. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How would the 
Senator from Oregon accomplish what 
he has in mind regarding the Air Corps 
and the Navy, so far as recruits are con- 
cerned, if, under the law, voluntary en- 
listments are permitted and if there is 
no method of transferring men from 
one service to another? 

Mr. MORSE. As I said earlier in my 
remarks, my amendment will not cover 
this problem. I am raising the point 
because it seems to me that somewhere 
in the record of this debate, there ought 
to be a discussion of this problem, in the 
hope that on the basis of such discussion 
alone the military will clean its own 
house in regard to this problem. I have 
said, if that does not happen, then I be- 
lieve we are going to be confronted with 
this problem in the future by way of 
legislative action. But I should like to 
give the military due notice and an op- 
portunity to adopt administrative regu- 
lations which will make the selective 
service system operate more democrati- 
cally than I think the present enlistment 
program permits it to work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to*the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
any doubt that the present plan of allow- 
ing enlistments in what at least the men 
who are going into the service feel are 
enlistments in a preferred service, brings 
about the hoarding of manpower? 

Mr. MORSE. The proof is quite un- 
answerable in support of the point made 
by the Senator from Michigan. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that there 
has been a hoarding of manpower. We 
found that to be true without any ques- 
tion in the Lackland investigation, and 
it is so stated in the report of the John- 
son subcommittee, known as the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness, issued some 
weeks ago. I may say—and I mention 
this as not idle flattery at all, because I 
do not think it can be mentioned too 
frequently—that the work done by the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. JOHNSON] as 
chairman of that subcommittee has been 
of tremendous value to the American 
people, not only in checking the abuses 
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which we have already discovered, but, 
I am satisfied, in checking many abuses 
which we have not discovered, as to 
them, the military, taking note of what 
we have already discovered, have be- 
come busy and cleaned their house in 
some respects in regard to certain bad 
practices which they were fearful might 
come to the light of day sometime, if 
they did not make the corrections before 
the Johnson subcommittee got on the 
job in regard to those particular abuses. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I should like to say that, the 
hewing to the line, the absolute courage 
and fearlessness of the chairman of the 
subcommittee on preparedness in meet- 
ing problems arising throughout the 
country, whether in Texas, in connec- 
tion with the Lackland Air Base, or in 
any other section, has been one of the 
great inspirations of the junior Senator 
from Oregon, as a member of the sub- 
committee. That is the way I like to see 
the people’s business transacted in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
Senator from Texas is doing a magnifi- 
cent job. 

For example, the tin report which was 
published in recent hours by that sub- 
committee will save the American tax- 
payers several billion dollars, because, 
already, in the few hours since the re- 
port has been released, we have been 
advised that the price of tin has dropped 
several cents a pound. That saving, 
alone, will run into several billion dol- 
lars in the months ahead, even if the 
price goes no lower; and I think the 
chances are pretty good that the price 
will go lower. Moreover, the specula- 
tion racket, which has characterized the 
whole matter of production and sale of 
tin is, I think, going to be checked as 
a result of the investigation conducted 
by the subcommittee. In my book, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Texas sim- 
ply cannot receive praise too high for 
the work he is doing as chairman of the 
subcommittee. I admire his work so 
much that, as I have told him privately, 
and now say publicly, I am sorry that 
he and I have a few differences on this 
bill. They have been merely profes- 
sional differences, and the Senator 
knows that when the final vote is taken 
on the bill, after I have had the fair 
hearing which I am receiving in the Sen- 
ate on my amendments and which I re- 
ceived in committee, I am going to vote 
for the final bill, because I believe it 
necessary that the Senate should pass 
the best manpower bill we can get, 
rather than to have no bill at all. 

Returning now to my amendment, as 
I say, I feel that the advice I have re- 
ceived from my friends in the military, 
to which I have already referred in my 
speech, is sound; that 3 years is a proper 
limitation and will place some effective 
checks upon the Navy and the Air Force. 
It will at least demonstrate to them the 
attitude of the Senate. It will give them 
the manpower they need. It will give 
them the opportunity to sell their pro- 
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gram to enlistees, so that men may re- 
enlist at the end of the 3-year period if 
they think it a good program. It will 
also give some protection to American 
boys, many of them somewhat immature, 
who were talked into a 4-year enlist- 
ment program upon the representation 
by the military itself that by so doing 
they would be able to avoid being drafted 
into the infantry. 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, it can be 
said that we should not be wasting sym- 
pathy upon boys who were so easily per- 
suaded, and I know that in some of our 
discussions it has been said—and I do 
not share this point of view, I may say, 
before I state it—that some of the boys 
who have enlisted in effect have been 
using enlistment as a way of dodging the 
infantry. I do not think that is at all 
a fair evaluation of what these boys have 
done. I think they have been very hu- 
man in what they have done. It is an 
understandable human reaction to ac- 
cept the persuasion of the Military 
Establishment for enlistment, thinking 
only of the present emergency and not 
foreseeing in the future to the extent 
that I think they are going to come to 
see, the fact that, after all, the Gov- 
ernment struck a pretty hard bargain 
with them when it tied them into a 
4-year-enlistment program. 

Then, too, we need to remember that 
it was not so long ago that enlistments 
for a lesser period were accepted. When 
we keep in mind the fact that we are 
trying to train the largest pool of man- 
power in the shortest possible period of 
time, I believe there is some merit in 
my 3-year-enlistment program as a sub- 
stitute for the 4-year program. 

For these reasons, I submit my amend- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that the Sen- 
ate will see fit to modify the present en- 
listment program by placing a top ceil- 
ing, for the time being, of 3 years instead 
of the present 4-year enlistment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to oppose this amendment, 
which would destroy the finest volun- 
tary-enlistment program the world has 
ever known. The proposals of the 
amendment are almost completely at 
variance with the testimony heard by 
the committee from each member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, regarding their 
needs for a voluntary-enlistment pro- 
gram. In the many weeks of hearings 
conducted by the committee, we heard 
no evidence whatsoever to support the 
idea that an enlistment period of 36 
months, or any period of months less 
than 4 years, would be adequate to meet 
the needs of all the Armed Forces. The 
traditional policy of the Nation has al- 
ways been to secure the maximum num- 
ber of military personnel on a voluntary- 
career basis. This is imperative to the 
efficiency of our Armed Forces. 

What is the actual situation? At the 
present time the normal Army enlist- 
ment is for a minimum period of 3 years. 
The Army also has longer enlistments 
for 4 years, for 6 years, and indefinite 
career enlistments in excess of 6 years. 
I would point out that the best estimate 
the committee could get was that under 
this bill, with an armed force of 3,500,- 
000, only 500,000 to 600,000 men will 
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immediately be drafted, under the lan- 
guage and terms of the pending bill. 
Where do the other 3,000,000 come from? 
They come from the Reserve and from 
voluntary enlistments. 

A few highly specialized civilians, 
whose civilian occupations are identical 
with the work they will do in the serv- 
ice, are sometimes accepted for shorter 
periods, when it is in the interest of the 
service. The Navy and the Air Force 
have proved through years of experience 
that a 3-year enlistment period is too 
short to provide the advanced specialist 
training required for both services. In 
those services the normal enlistment pe- 
riod is 4 years, with longer enlistments 
of 6 years. The career enlistment is for 
a period in excess of 6 years. 

We should not forget the important 
fact that the Navy and the Air Force 
are now meeting their manpower re- 
quirements from voluntary enlistments 
on those terms. They have had to cut 
off voluntary enlistments temporarily 
because they do not have the facilities to 
take care of the number of men who 
are volunteering. Every time a man 
volunteers to enlist 4 years, it means that 
it is unnecessary to draft a man to take 
his place. One volunteer for 6 years 
means more than two drafted men for 
24 months. 

During the 7-month period from 
July 1950 to January 1951, 570,000 
men enlisted in the armed services for 
periods in excess of 3 years; 195,000 of 
those men enlisted for 3 years—the pres- 
ent minimum period, which the junior 
Senator from Oregon would make the 
maximum period; 300,000 men enlisted 
for 4 years; 75,000 men enlisted for 6 
years. Therefore, a total of 375,000 men 
enlisted for periods of service which this 
amendment would outlaw. 

We now have the amazingly success- 
ful average of 81,400 enlistments each 
month. Those 81,400 enlistments would 
be cut down from 48 months to 36 
months, notwithstanding an individ- 
ual’s desire to volunteer for 4 years. Let 
us consider the Air Force. It takes 29 
months to train a radar repairman for 
a B-36. The man who presents himself 
for enlistment has an ambition to make 
a career of the service, or to be pro- 
moted and attain a higher rating. He 
receives 29 months training in order to 
be a radar repairman. It takes 28 
months to train a radio repairman. It 
takes a great number of months to train 
all the other specialists used in the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

If the pending amendment should be 
agreed to, we would say to a man who 
wanted to enlist for 4 years, We don’t 
want you.” At the same time we would 
be saying, “We are going to pass a draft 
act which, by this amendment, will re- 
quire the drafting of an additional 210,- 
000 18-year-olds.” 

Mr. President, that simply does not 
make sense. In one moment we say to a 
man who desires to volunteer, “We will 
not take you for 4 years.” Then as a 
result of the amendment it is required 
that we draft two men to take the place 
of the one we turned down. 
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Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by way of 
rebuttal I merely wish to say, in a few 
sentences, that the questions raised by 
the Senator from Texas can be com- 
pletely answered by merely pointing out 
that my amendment would not prohibit 
reenlistment, and all the men about 
whom he has been speaking would be 
perfectly free to reenlist if the program 
about which he has been talking has 
been proved to them, during their 3-year 
enlistment, to be so desirable for their 
future. 

We ought to protect these boys, many 
of whom, in my judgment, in the present 
crisis have been psychologically pres- 
sured into a 4-year enlistment by the 
representation that that would be a way 
to avoid getting into the infantry. No 
matter what one may think about boys 
yielding to that sort of pressure, I do 
not believe we ought to hold that kind 
of a representation out to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON .of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
United States has provided a liberal and 
generous retirement program for enlisted 
men, has it not? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is very gener- 
ous. That would be one of the induce- 
ments for reenlisting, I should think. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
one of the inducements for reenlisting, 
but what I am worried about is whether 
or not a man who has decided to make 
the Army his career might come to the 
time to reenlist and might be turned 
down by the Army. The Army is not 
compelled to let a man remain in the 
Army. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think that 
presents much of a problem in-consider- 
ing the difference between 3 and 4 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Prob- 
ably it is not much of a problem, but I 
am thinking of the principle involved, 
and I am wondering whether the Army 
could say to a man who desires to re- 
enlist, “No, we don’t want you any long- 
er,” and he might be cut off from the 
retirement privileges. 

Mr. MORSE. He has accumulated 
some retirement rights during his serv- 
ice, and the fact that he would get out 
of the Army would not affect his right 
to some financial protection. I do not 
believe the Senator has a very serious 
problem in that respect at all. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Bridges Carlson 
Anderson Butler, Md. Case 
Bennett Butler, Nebr, Chapman 
Benton Byrd Chavez 
Brewster Cain Connally 
Bricker Capehart Cordon 
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Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Duff Kefauver O'Conor 
Dworshak Kem O'Mahoney 
Ecton Kerr tore 
Ellender Kilgore Robertson 
Ferguson Knowland Russell 
Flanders Langer Saltonstall 
Frear Lehman Schoeppel 
Fulbright Lodge Smathers 
George Long Smith, Maine 
Gillette McCarran Smith, N. J. 
Green McClellan Smith, N.C. 
Hayden McFarland Sparkman 
Hendrickson McKellar Stennis 
Hennings McMahon Taft 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Thye 
Hill Malone Tobey 
Hoey Martin Watkins 
Holland Maybank Welker 
Humphrey Millikin Wherry 
Hunt Monroney Williams 
Ives Morse Young 
Jenner Mundt 


Johnson, Colo. Murray 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHyY] is absent because of illness 
at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon, as modified. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment, but first I wish 
to read a letter written by a man in the 
Navy, who is now stationed in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The letter is dated Feb- 
ruary 18th, and reads: 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, February 18, 1951. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am a naval reservist called 
back to duty from North Dakota. I am 
also a taxpayer and I can't say that I ap- 
preciate the way my tax money is being 
spent. 

To begin with I reported to Bismarck for 
a physical, They felt of me and saw that 
I was warm and sent me on to Seattle. 
Played pinochle and did nothing there for 
2 weeks while being processed. Then on to 
Treasure Island for another 2 weeks. They 
rechecked what they did in Seattle. Oh 
yes, I got to mow the admiral’s lawn while 
there. Two weeks at sea and then Guam. 
Guam was 2 weeks of cutting grass with a 
machette. Finally got orders and transpor- 
tation to the Philippines. They let us lay 
around here for 4 or 5 days to get used to 
the place before assigning us to duty. It 
was just a little better than 2 months from 
the day I was recalled until I got assigned 
to duty. 

This station has a normal complement of 
about 300 men. They had 13 airplanes to 
take care of before. Now they have close to 
600 men here and still only 13 airplanes to 
take care of. Now I ask you—does that make 
sense to you? The men the Navy called back 
Were supposedly men with critical rates, men 
that were needed. I understand that they 
have a similar condition on Guam too. 

I understand also that men are bleeding 
and dying up north in Korea. Haven’t seen 
anyone do anything about that around here. 
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All we do is lay around and make picture 
frames, bracelets, and watch bands. Maybe 
we should appreciate the vacation. About 
all we are doing is wasting our own time 
and a lot of the taxpayers’ money. What's 
going on? Is the Navy trying to spend a 
lot of money now to get a bigger appropria- 
tion next year. Seems like a very silly opera- 
tion to me. 


Mr. President, I have the man's name. 
His brother, in Fargo, N. Dak., also writes, 
2 that he received the letter I have 
read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to observe that the letter 
which the Senator from North Dakota 
has read is not remotely involved in 
the pending amendment. Perhaps it is 
remotely involved, in that if we cut the 
term of voluntary enlistment it would 
mean that reservists who are so unhappy 
as the one who wrote to the Senator 
from North Dakota would have to stay 
on duty for a longer period of time. 

Frankly, up to this time, I have been 
able to understand the reasoning behind 
all amendments offered by the Senator 
from Oregon. This amendment I am 
unable to digest. He says that because 
of the fact that so many men desire 
to enlist for 4 years in the Air Force 
and in the Navy he finds it necessary 
to endeavor to cut the period to 3 years. 

He talks about psychological pressures 
put on men to compel them to enlist 
for 4 years in the Navy. I respectfully 
submit that any man who yields to psy- 
chological pressure to enlist for 4 years 
would yield much more readily and much 
more quickly if he could enlist for 3 
years, as proposed by the amendment. 
The hoarding of manpower of which he 
complains would be greatly aggravated, 
This amendment relates only to a vol- 
untary contract between the citizen and 
his Government, whereby he enlists for 
a period longer than 36 months. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN] said in his very 
able statement, there are all kinds of 
periods of enlistment in the Army and 
Navy, including an indefinite enlistment. 
Today there are thousands of men in 
the Army and Navy, and particularly in 
the Marine Corps, who are making a ca- 
reer of service. They enlist for an in- 
definite period because they want to 
serve 20 years and have retirement privi- 
leges. 

The Senator from Oregon says, “Oh, 
no; it is all wrong if a man wishes to 
do that. He cannot doit. We are going 
to limit him to an enlistment of 36 
months.” So if we adopt this amend- 
ment, all we are doing is adding to the 
pressure on the Air Force and the Navy 
to waste manpower. 

This amendment has no place in a 
selective-service bill, which takes men 
by compulsion. It ought to stand on its 
own merits as a separate proposition, 
and not be brought here to be confused 
with the issue of the reservists and the 
inductees. Because of the action taken 
by the Senate yesterday, their period of 
service is limited to 24 months. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did I correctly 
understand the distinguished chairman 
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of the Armed Services Committee to say. 
that persons could enlist for an indefi- 
nite period? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Not for any definite 
term? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are conditions 
as to the length of service; but there is 
such a thing as an indefinite enlistment 
in at least one of the branches of the 
service. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How does a man 
get out of the service? When he gets 
up near the guns can he decide to resign 
at that point? How does he get out? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not familiar 
with all the conditions, but there is an 
indefinite period of enlistment which is 
authorized in all the services, for the 
noncommissioned officers. I am not 
familiar with all the details. Of course, 
there is a period of release. 

A certain number of men make a 
career of the service. That includes 
radar operators, B-36 pilots, men who 
handle generators and other delicate 
machinery in the Navy, and many other 
classes of men. They get the benefit of 
their reenlistment pay all in a lump. It 
is a rather attractive proposition to a 
man who wishes to serve 20 years and re- 
tire. Of course, a man may be court 
martialed and discharged from the Navy. 
However, there is an indefinite period 
of enlistment in all the armed services 


at the present time. ; 


Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
mean that a man may enlist for 20 years? 

Mr. RUSSELL. His period of enlist- 
ment is subject to the retirement law. 
He can be retired after 20 years’ serv- 
ice. I am not familiar with all the de- 
tails, but I know that there is such a thing 
as indefinite enlistment, and that thou- 
sands of American citizens have availed 
themselves of it in the armed services. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
utterly inconsistent with the amend- 
ment which was offered yesterday to 
increase the age at which youths may 
be drafted. If we adopt this amend- 
ment, which cuts back the voluntary 
contract of enlistment to 36 months, 
whereas it is now 48, and the men do 
not reenlist, we shall have to dip 200,000 
men deeper into the 18-year-old group 
to make up for the men who will be 
lost by reducing the period of enlistment, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that in the pool there are approximately 
545,000 men who are I-A, who are fitted 
for service, and that if this amendment 
should be adopted it would make it even 
more difficult than it is now to fill up 
the 901,000 vacancies which occur in the 
armed services every year? 

Mr. RUSSELL, The only effect this 
amendment can possibly have will be 
to increase the length of service of the 
reservists and to increase the number 
of 18-year-olds who will have to be 
drafted, because the men will have to 
come from somewhere to fill up the 
ranks, 
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Mr.SALTONSTALL. It will mean go- 
ing deeper into the group of men who 
have positions in the community, men 
who are fathers of families, and those 
who hold responsible positions in indus- 
try, and who are trying to get ahead 
and lead their own lives, 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is utterly incom- 
patible with the entire philosophy of the 
bill, which is worked out on a basis of 
something like equal sharing, The 
amendment not only undertakes to in- 
terfere with a voluntary act of the citi- 
zen in the future, but it reaches back 
into the past. It cuts the period of the 
contract between the citizen and his 
government for service in the Armed 
Forces. It would increase the length of 
service of the reservists and increase 
the number of 18-year-olds who would 
have to be drafted. 

The amendment deals with a volun- 
tary proposition. Any citizen who 
wishes to reduce his term of service to 
24 months—not 36—can present him- 
self for induction to his induction 
board.. Then his period of service is 
limited to 24 months, whereas this 
amendment would limit to 3 years a 
voluntary agreement on the part of the 
citizen to serve for a longer period than 
3 years. aout 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that the evidence before us—not in the 
selective service hearings but in other 
hearings—is to the effect that many of 
the men in the submarine service and 
many men in the Air Force enlist for up- 
ward of 4 or 5 years, and then reenlist 
because they are proud of their duty in 
the service? They are proud of their 
skills. It is that pride in skill and the 
morale of the men in the submarine 
service and Air Force which make those 
forces superior forces today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is exactly correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the opinion 
of the very able Senator from Georgia as 
to whether or not we would get more en- 
listments on a 4-year basis than on a 
3-year basis? Is not that the question 
we are trying to decide? Would we get 
more on a volunteer basis if.the enlist- 
ments were for 3 years rather than for 
4 years? Has the Senator any facts on 
that subject? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; we have no facts 
on the subject. There is a 3-year enlist- 
ment in the Army today; yet the Army, 
with the shortest period of enlistment, is 
obliged to draft men. The Army is the 
only service which is compelled to take 
men through selective service. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave not as yet made 
up my mind what to do with respect to 
this amendment. I believe that what 
the committee is seeking to do, and what 
everyone wants to do, is to get as many 
enlistments as possible in the Army. Of 
course, most of the enlistments have been 
going to the Air Force and the Navy. At 
least; that is the information which I 
receive through my mail. Young men 
write to me and say, “I would like to 
enlist in the Navy,” or “I would like to 
get into the Air Force.” Even though 
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the enlistments in the Army might be for 
2 or 3 or 4 years, it seems to me that the 
preference is for the other two branches 
of the service. I should like to obtain the 
judgment of my distinguished friend as 
to whether or not a 4-year period of en- 
listment would produce more volunteers 
and get more personnel into the military 
than would a 3-year period of enlistment, 
It seems to me that that is the impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will not work out 
that way in operation, because the Army 
has a 3-year enlistment period today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Les. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Nebraska heard the Senator from Ore- 

‘on—— 
n Mr. WHERRY. I heard him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He argued this ques- 
tion from the standpoint that there were 
too many ezlistments in the Air Force 
for 4 years, and too many enlistments in 
the Navy for 4 years. Therefore, he pro- 
poses to cut the Navy and the Air Force 
down to where the Army is. It could 
have no other result than greatly to in- 
crease the rush to the Air Force and the 
Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. I heard that argu- 
ment, and I appreciate the argument 
and the answer which was made to it. 
But to me that. does not answer the 
question. Iam not saying that the Sen- 
ator did not mean to answer it. It seems 
to me offhand, as a layman, that we 
might get more enlistments if the en- 
listments were for a 3-year period, rather 
than for 4 or 5 years, or some longer 
term. I say that even though I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNson] that it takes a cer- 
tain length of time to train a mechanic, 
and so forth. 

M.. RUSSELL. The trouble is that to- 
day we are getting too many enlistments 
for a 4-year period in the Air Force and 
in the Navy. We are not getting a suffi- 
cient number of enlistments in the Army 
for 36 months. If the Senator were to 
offer to reduce the enlistment period in 
the Army to 24 months, I could under- 
stand it; but I cannot understand how he 
is going to help the Army by making the 
Air Force and the Navy even more at- 
tractive than they are today. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not see how a change in 
the formula will help out the Army or 
not help out the Army, because many 
men do not want to enlist in the Army. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know that I 
can answer it. 

Mr, RUSSELL, If more men are en- 
listing in the Air Force and in the Navy 
for 4-year periods than either branch 
of the service can use—and there have 
been periods when both services have 
had to cut off enlistments—and not a 
sufficient number are enlisting in the 
Army for 36-month periods of enlist- 
ment, will not the disproportion be in- 
creased by changing the formula? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know 
whether it will or not. My opinion is 
that many men who want to get into the 
armed services want to get into the Air 
Force and into the Navy. I think we are 
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at the point where we have to do away 
possibly with all enlistments, and take 
the men in as inductees, and assign them 
to the various services. I cannot say 
whether a 3-year or a 4-year enlist- 
ment period would accomplish the pur- 
pose the Senator from Georgia has in 
view. That is what worries me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sorry, but I can- 
not explain it if the Senator cannot see 
it, that to reduce the enlistment period 
in the Air Force and in the Navy will 
continue to make service in those two 
branches even more popular, and will 
militate even more against enlistment in 
the Army, for the Infantry. If the 
Senator cannot see that, there is no way 
I can possibly explain it to him. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator from 
Georgia agree with the Senator from 
Wyoming that career soldiers, the career 
personnel in any of the three compo- 
nents of the armed services, are the most 
valuable men in the service? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I think that is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. Everyone 
knows that to be so. A person does not 
have to be a Senator to know that. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator further 
agree with me that after a man has 
served for 4 or 5 years in one enlistment, 
has separated himself from his civilian 
contacts for that long a period, has be- 
come very well acquainted with and in- 
terested in and likes his position in any 
of the three components, there is a great 
deal more likelihood of getting him to 
reenlist than if he had originally enlisted 
for a shorter period? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. HUNT. The third observation I 
should like to make is that without a 
question of doubt the longer the period of 
enlistment the greater will be the sol- 
dier’s efficiency to the service. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. RUSSELL, That is undoubtedly 
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Mr. President, the amendment has no 
place on this bill, It deals with the pro- 
vision for voluntary enlistments and not 
with inductions. I feel that adoption of 
the amendment will only increase the 
disproportion between the services. 
Under the committee bill all that any 
man who now wishes to avoid the 4-year 
enlistment in the Air Force or in the 
Navy, or the 3-year enlistment in the 
Army, has to do is to present himself for 
induction and his services are limited to 
24 months. The amendment has not 
been carefully thought through. It 
would add to the difficulty of shortening 
the period of service of reservists who 
are called to active duty, and would in- 
crease the number of 18-year-olds it 
would be necessary to draft into the 
service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the amend- 
ment affect enlistments in the Army? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it would. It 
provides that the services cannot accept 
men for enlistment for periods longer 
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than 3 years in the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would that not be 
a distinct disadvantage to the Army? Is 
it not true that a great many at least of 
their most valuable men, old enlisted ser- 
geants and others, would be affected by 
the amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would affect any 
new man going into the service. I do not 
understand that it would affect reenlist- 
ments today; but it would affect enlist- 
ments in the first instance. If a man 
wanted to enlist for 5 years in order to 
train himself to become expert in repair- 
ing aircraft, or to be a skilled mechanic, 
he could not do so. He would be limited 
to 3 years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does it not take 
considerable time to train for such tech- 
nical work, and do we not need men with 
such ability in the Army? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ves. They are the 
backbone of the Army. We should not 
do anything in this haphazard fashion 
that would prevent any man who desires 
to do so from making a career of the 
armed service, especially at a time when 
we are casting about for ways and means 
to increase the national defense. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first I 
want to thank the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] for the letter he 
read into the Recorp. Examples of the 
wasteful practice, as set forth in the let- 
ter, in the use of the military manpower 
can be multiplied many tinres, Iam sure, 


, in the Senator’s own files, and it can be 


multiplied many times in my files. It 
was a very good letter bearing out what 
some of us had been trying to point out 
on the floor of the Senate for some days 
past, that this period of time which the 
military tells us is required to get service- 
men back and forth to their posts is a 
very wasteful period so far as military 
practice is concerned, Although it has 
little to do with the amendment pending, 
I want to nail it once more so there will 
be no doubt as the military reads this 
Recorp—and, Mr. President, they are 
reading what is being said on the floor— 
that they at least will be conscious of the 
fact that some of us are wise to their 
wasteful practices in handling manpower 
and using time and mroney. ; 
Just a word of reply to the Senator 
from Georgia. I pointed out in my main 
remarks earlier today that what we need 
to adopt in the future, if the military 
does not keep faith with the spirit and 
intent of the induction law, is additional 
legislation which will require each 
branch of the service to take a certain 
percentage of inductees. I think that is 
the only way in the long run to solve 
that particular problem unless they do 
it by their own regulation and orders, 
which they have power to do under the 
law. I said that at the beginning of my 
statement, Mr. President. So the pur- 
pose of my amendment was not to cover 
that particular point. I did not design 
it to cover that particular point. But I 
did design it to accomplish two things, 
namely, to carry out what, in my opin- 
ion, it is our duty to do, namely, to im- 
pose some constitutional checks on the 
military by deciding, here in Congress, 
what the ceiling on enlistments shall be, 
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because under the discretion we have 
given them in past legislation—and it 
is too wide a discretion—they can at 
the present time make the term of en- 
listment 3 years or 4 years or 5 years 
or 6 years. 

In my opinion they have taken ad- 
vantage of a state of mind held by 
thousands of our young men in order 
to bring about their enlistment for a 
period of 4 years. I think time will 
prove that that was an unfair advan- 
tage they took of the boys. If the ten- 
sions should become worse and we 
should face an all-out war situation, 
then all of us know that all ceilings 
would be removed anyway, and that 
Congress would meet very quickly to 
pass whatever additional legislation 
might be necessary to meet the emer- 
gency. But my belief is that here and 
now is the place to pass that legislation. 
I do not like the idea of making agen- 
cies of the administrative branch of the 
Government quasi-legislative bodies by 
giving them so much discretion in re- 
spect to so many things for which we 
do not write the blueprint here. So I 
want to write the blueprint of the 36- 
month enlistment period. 

The last thing I want to say to my 
good friend the Senator from Georgia 
is that he, as did the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON], answered by say- 
ing, “The services can sell their pro- 
grams. The boys can reenlist.” There 
is nothing in my amendment which 
would prevent reenlistment. But my 
amendment authorizes the kind of check 
which we ought to provide as clear no- 
tice to the Military Establishment that 
we are going to limit their broad dis- 
cretion. 


PROPOSED ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
INSTALLATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows, a site was chosen in 
South Carolina for a new atomic energy 
installation in November of last year. 
Some rumors reached me, about the 
middle of January, that there might 
have been quite a bit of speculation going 
on in land near this tract. I thereupon 
dispatched investigators—I believe they 
got there January 25—and they have 
been busy conducting an investigation. 
Of course, operations since the acquisi- 
tion, or rather since the announcement 
date, fall into quite a different category 
than operations which may have been 
predicated upon so-called inside infor- 
mation. 

I noticed on the news ticker today 
that the Governor of South Carolina has 
suggested that an investigation is in 
order. I wish to advise the Senate that 
both the Commission and the Joint Com- 
mittee have been making such an 
investigation. 

I also noted that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
suggested that he was going to ask the 
FBI to make an investigation, too. I 
think that is all very well; but I simply 
wish to inform the Senate that, so far 
as we can prevent it, no profits will be 
made upon the acquisition of land, either 
there or contiguous to any other atomic 
energy installation, where the purchase 
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of land is based upon so-called inside 
information. 

As I see it now, on preliminary reports, 
the dealings in land have occurred since 
the site announcement was made. How- 
ever, we are still checking every trans- 
action within the area where speculation 
may have taken place. 

I should like to say further, in closing, 
that there is no doubt in my mind that, 
under the law, of course the Government 
can take any of this land which has 
been traded in, and can pay a fair price 
for it, even though the Government soon 
thereafter may resell the land to private 
parties, for the private development of 
private housing. 

I simply wish the Senate to know that 
the matter is not being brushed aside or 
disregarded, but that we have it well in 
hand. If anyone thinks he is going to 
make any unholy profits or any illegal 
profits in the area referred to and get 
away with it, I simply wish to state that 
this will not occur. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, “3-5-D,” proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness, If present, they would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness at 
the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business; 
and if present, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 77, as follows: 


YEAS—14 
Alken Ecton Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Smith, Maine 
Capehart Langer Taft 
Cate McCarran Wherry 
Dirksen Morse 
NAYS—77 
Anderson George Lodge 
Bennett Gillette Long 
Benton Green McClellan 
Brewster Hayden McParland 
Bricker Hennings McKellar 
Bridges Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Magnuson 
Byrd Hoey Malone 
Cain Holland Martin 
Carlson Humphrey Maybank 
Chapman Hunt 
Chavez Ives Monroney 
Co Jenner dt 
Cordon Johnson, Colo, Murray 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Dworshak Kefauver O'Conor 
Ellender Kem O'Mahoney 
n Kerr tore 
Flanders Kilgore Robertson 
T Knowland Russell 
Fulbright Saltonstall 


Smathers Stennis Welker 
Smith, N. J. Thye Williams 
Smith, N. O. Tobey Young 
Sparkman Watkins 
NOT VOTING—5 

Clements McCarthy Wiley 
Eastland Vandenberg 

So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Frear 
in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PLEA FOR PEACE 
THROUGH DISARMAMENT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 9 Members of the House and 
14 Senators sent a letter to the President 
of the United States, which, at this point, 
I desire to read: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned, 
urge that your plea for peace thrcugh dis- 
a mament, made before the United Nations 
Assembly on October 24 last, be now followed 
up by definite proposals to be made by our 
representative on the United Nations Coun- 
cil, 

In your address you set forth principles 
which we abbreviate as follows: 

“First, the plan must include all kinds of 
weapons. Outlawing any particular kind of 
weapon is not enough. * + * 

“Second, the plan must be based on nan- 
imous agreement. * * * 

“Third, the plan must be foolproof. Paper 
promises are not enough. Disarmament 
must be based on safeguards which will in- 
sure the compliance of all nations. * * *” 

Supporting these principles, as we do, we 
suggest— 

That the first step proposed be the lifting 
of the iron curtain and the resumption of at 
least that degree of freedom of communica- 
tion between all the peoples of the earth 
which existed between the nations of West- 
ern Europe and the American continents 
prior to the Second World War; 

That the proposal be for complete disarm- 
ament of all nations under the direction and 
surveillance of the United Nations; 

That a United Nations Commission be set 
up to effect disarmament in an orderly, com- 
plete, and rapid way: 

That a United Nations police force be es- 
tablished in accordance with the original in- 
tention of the Charter which shall be supe- 
rior in size and armament to any forces avail- 
able to the member nations for the mainte- 
nance of civil order; 

And, finally, that the proposal be perma- 
nently in effect and repeatedly offered until 
it is accepted. 

If the other nations refuse our proposal, we 
lose nothing; but if they accept, the whole 
world wins. 

There are many indications that action of 
this sort would find an immediately favor- 
able response from the American people. We 
ourselves ask that we may have an early 
opportunity to discuss this question with you 
in detail. We look forward to hearing from 
you at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours. 


I shall not read the signatures to the 
letter, but I ask permission to have them 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the signa- 
tures to the letter addressed to the Pres- 
ident, dated February 26, 1951, were 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

James C. AvCHINCLOSS, LAURIE BATTLE, 
Frances P. BOLTON, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, ROB- 
ERT HALE, BROOKS HAYS, CHRISTIAN HERTER, 
Joun W. HESELTON, WALTER H. Jupp, RALPH 
E. FLANDERS, LESTER C. HUNT, WALTER F. 
GEORGE, ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, LISTER HILL, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, JOHN C. STENNIS, 
EDWARD J. THYE, CHARLES W. TOBEY, HOMER 
FERGUSON. 


Mr. FLANDERS. I may say with re- 
gard to the letter that, since the time 
was short, and the President was about 
to depart for his Florida vacation, no 
éndeavor was made in either the House 
or Senate to obtain the largest possible 
number of subscribers to the letter; but 
we know there are a good many more 
Senators and Representatives who are in 
sympathy with the letter than those 
whose signatures I had the opportunity 
of securing. 

Pertinence is given to this letter by 
news reported in the morning press. I 
have before me a clipping from the 
Washington Post under the headlines, 
“Russia asks arms slash on agenda of 
Big Four; Gromyko proposals go be- 
yond German question, give hope of 
Paris agreement.” It seems perfectly 
clear that the opening is now made for 
us to proceed with the 100-percent dis- 
armament proposal, of which the first 
step will be the raising of the iron cur- 
tain because without that there is no 
possible assurance of any sort that any 
disarmament agreement will be honored 
or carried through. It is my hope, and 
the hope of others who have signed this 
letter, that Senators who are sympa- 
thetic to this undertaking will, perhaps 
daily, and until some notice is taken of 
this matter by the President or by the 
State Department, press for entering 
through the door which Russia has so 
providentially opened to us. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont what 
reply, if any, he received? 

Mr. FLANDERS. We have received 
no reply. The President is on vacation. 
We tried to get the letter to the Presi- 
dent in time. We were simply assured 
by the President’s Secretary that the 
letter would have his attention—pre- 
wend during the period of his vaca- 

on. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
further wish to put into the RECORD a 
message which I received from General 
Marshall. I was greatly concerned with 
the proposed 27 months of service, from 
the standpoint of the boy who was leav- 
ing preparatory school to attend col- 
lege, because service of that length 
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would take the entire time from his 
graduation from high school to his ma- 
triculation in college, with no time for 
brushing up on his entrance require- 
ments at the end of his service, I was 
referred to Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, who 
assured me that administrative action 
could be taken on the 26 months’ provi- 
sion, which was originally incorporated 
in the bill, to give assurance that no boy 
would have to lose an extra 6 months— 
or an extra year, more likely. I asked, 
however, for that confirmation directly 
from General Marshall himself. He 
dictated for me the following message: 

Dear SENATOR: I just called up to con- 
firm what Mrs. Rosenberg communicated to 
you regarding the administrative action that 
would make it possible not to deprive a boy 
of more than 2 years of schooling. 

This message of mine is to confirm what 
Mrs. Rosenberg told you as. being correct. 

Gen. GEORGE MARSHALL. 


It is quite evident that if administra- 
tive action could be taken to this effect, 
on a 26 months’ military training and 
service program, it will be that much 
easier to do it on a 24 months’ training 
and service program. 

I want to have this statement entered 
in the Recorp so that it will be perfectly 
clear that it is the intention of the De- 
partment of Defense so to administer 
the bill which we are now considering 
that no boy will be required to waste an 
extra year between preparatory school 
and college. 


SHIPMENT OF WAR MATERIALS TO 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate two articles. One bears a Washing- 
ton date line, and reads: 


The Government tonight banned or lim- 
ited the use of natural rubber in more than 
40,000 civilian products, effective March 1. 
No natural rubber will be allowed in pas- 
senger-car and light-truck tires or tubes. 

The order covers nearly every civilian rub- 
ber item from industrial belts— 


And so forth. On February 28 there 
appeared in the Hong Kong Standard 
the following article: 


RUBBER CARGO ron CHINA LOADED HERE 


Bales of rubber sheets and steel building 
materials have been loaded on two ships 
bound for Red China. 

Some 2,000 tons of rubber are being loaded 
on the Chinese Communist freighter Ming 
Shan destined to sail for Canton tomorrow, 
from where, it was learned, they will be 
railed up to North China. 


That was February 28; it was not last 
December or even last January. The 
article continues: 


Meanwhile, shortly after her arrival here 
the British steamer Taksang (of Jardine, 
Matheson) discharged several tons of rub- 
ber sheets. She arrived here from Calcutta 
via the Straits. 

At the same time, junks berthed along- 
side the wharf were loading rubber bales. 

The “Five Star-“ flagged freighter Ming 
Shan, according to an officer, is loading rub- 
ber bales in the colony for the second time. 
She took 1,000 tons of rubber on her last trip 
here. She is now taking on 1,900 tons, he 
added. 

Operated by the Par East Shipping Co. 
of Kw: Province, the Ming Shan 
plies on the Hong Kong-Canton cargo run to- 
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gether with another ship, the Hsin Men, also 
owned by the same company. The Com- 
munist-flagged freighter Hsin Men cleared 
port early at dawn today for Canton with 
500 tons of general cargo. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, we are engaged in a 
United Nations action in Korea. Up un- 
til today, 8 months after the outbreak 
of the Korean fighting, the United States 
has been supplying 90 percent of the 
troops furnished by the United Nations 
members, and is suffering more than $0 
percent of the casualties. If our allies 
in this endeavor and our fellow members 
of the United Nations are not willing to 
carry their full share of the load of sup- 
plying troops, the least they should do is 
not to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if a citi- 
zen of the United States had conducted 
such trade during World War I or World 
War II it would have been a violation of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. Great 
Britain is a member of the United Na- 
tions. She has troops in Korea, al- 
though as yet a very small fraction of 
the troops there. If this trade is allowed 
to continue, the material sent will be 
used to build the Chinese Communist 
war machine for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the United Nations forces in Korea 
and driving us into the sea if possible. 

I believe the American Government 
has dilly-dallied too long in making 
strong representations to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain that we cannot 
and will not tolerate this type of trading 
with the enemy, and if the British of 
their own volition are not willing to stop 
this trade, I fully agree with the state- 
ment made by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] yesterday, that the 
Government of the United States should 
forthwith take steps to impose a block- 
ade, if necessary, to stop this type of 
illicit trade with people who are shoot- 
ing American troops and United Nations 
troops each day. 

Mr. President, I believe this is some- 
thing which is beyond justification. I 
believe the British Government should 
recognize that it is morally wrong and 
indefensible, and if His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernme does not recognize that it is mor- 
ally wrong and indefensible, in my opin- 
ion the United States Seventh Fleet 
should be instructed to stop such deal- 
ing with the enemy. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the Senator in- 
form us who actually made the ship- 
ments, whether it was the British Gov- 
ernment, or some of the nationals of the 
British Government? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am merely quot- 
ing from the Hong Kong Standard, a 
responsible newspaper, published under 
date of February 28, just a few days ago, 
in the British crown colony of Hong 
Kong. The article was sent to me by 
@ responsible American citizen who 
knew of the interest some of us have 
had in this subject over a period of 
time. I had been under the impression 
that, because of representations made in 
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December and January, this type of 
trade had stopped. 

I wish to say further to the Senator 
from Utah that we are now about to be 
called upon to pass another arms imple- 
mentation bill for the purpose of fur- 
nishing military trucks and guns which 
have to move on rubber tires, and other 
types of equipment, to help to defend 
Europe against communism. In order 
to supply that material, we have, as I 
have heretofore pointed out, of necessity 
cut down civilian production in this 
country, closed down American plants, 
thrown American citizens out of work. 
We were trying to conserve the natural 
rubber in order to meet the wartime 
needs of our own and our allies, and yet 
we find that as of the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary the British were permitting to be 
sent out of Hong Kong a thousand tons 
of natural rubber in one instance, and a 
considerable quantity in another. 

Mr. President, I do not think that is 
justifiable. It is morally wrong, and I 
do not believe it can be defended, either 
on the floor of the Senate, or by His 
Majesty’s Government in discussions 
with the State Department. 

I will add that I believe the reason 
why this has happened is that our Gov- 
ernment has assumed a dilly-dally atti- 
tude, and has not made strong repre- 
sentations. If the representations the 
Government makes are not sufficient, I 
believe we are in duty bound to the men 
we are asking to risk their lives in Korea 
to say that we will take whatever steps 
are necessary to see that such war ma- 
terials do not get into Communist China. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. That probably is one 
way to bring to a stop these shipments 
of potential war materials to our ene- 
mies. Let me say to the Senator that 
we have other means of approaching the 
problem. We are now engaged in a pro- 
gram whereby we are helping Great 
Britain with economic assistance, and 
we are now preparing to help her with 
armaments, It seems to me we should 
go beyond a mere blockade and say, 
“You cannot ship anything of that kind 
from now on.” Let us say to Great 
Britain, “From now on, unless you cease 
this practice, no help of any kind will 
be given.” 

I think the matter has gone so far that 
we should deliver an ultimatum to Great 
Britain—and, if necessary, to any other 
of our allies—that from this time on they 
should live up to the Atlantic Pact if they 
expect us to do so, and that they should 
also keep their agreement under the ECA 
program, under which we have been 
helping them for so many years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator that I was absolutely shocked by 
this information which was called to my 
attention, and which I am now calling 
to the attention of the Senate. There 
are perhaps several ways in which this 
practice can be stopped, but I believe 
steps should be taken forthwith to stop 
it. Ido not believe that we should toler- 
ate any longer such type of trading with 
the enemy. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who rose a moment ago. 
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Mr. MORSE. I wish to say that it 
always disturbs me very much when the 
Senator from California and I are not in 
agreement on an issue on the floor of the 
Senate, as we have not been on the man- 
power bill. Iam very happy to find our- 
selves together on this issue. I think 
the Senator from California is absolutely 
right. What he says bears out what I 
have been trying to point out in connec- 
tion with the manpower bill, namely, 
that we have in Asia a very confused pol- 
icy, to say the least, if we have any policy 
at all. I certainly think we must take 
necessary steps to call a halt to the 
sacrifice of American boys in Korea by 
taking a line we can defend without 
such losses until we find out, as I said 
before on the floor of the Senate, 
whether, in Asia, Great Britain is on 
our side or on the side of Red China. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is time for them 
to stand up and be counted. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
tLe Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from California is performing a real 
service in bringing this shocking infor- 
mation to the attention of the Senate. 
Certainly it is shocking to me, as it is 
to him, and as I know it should be to 
every American. Aside from calling the 
information to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, as the distinguished Senator has 
done, I think some further action should 
be taken. 

Of course, the President of the United 
States is vacationing in Key West, and 
the Secretary of State is vacationing in 
Bermuda. They are our two key policy 
Officials. So perhaps they will not be 
on hand to do it. However, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, is here. I think it is his duty, as 
chairman of the committee, to call the 
committee into session, and to bring be- 
fore it the policy-making officials who 
are left in Washington, aside from the 
President and the Secretary of State, 
particularly the officials of the State De- 
partment, so that we can put it up to 
them straight from the shoulder. 

I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Utah that 
we have ways of acting. We have been 
dilly-dallying long enough. It is a crime 
against our boys. It is certainly turning 
a moral back to the United Nations. It 
is certainly criminal to the American 
boys who are suffering and dying in 
Korea to have things like this happening. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, to the 
Senator from Oregon, and other Sen- 
ators who are members of either the 
Committee on Armed Services or the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that I 
intend to ask the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] this afternoon tempo- 
rarily to suspend, if necessary, hearings 
now being held in connection with the 
troops-to-Europe resolution, and to 
bring before the committee the respon- 
sible officials of the State Department 
of the United States to see what steps, if 
any, have been taken to stop this type of 
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illicit traffic with the enemy, who are 
shooting American and United Nations 
mien in Korea. Would the Senator agree 
with me that such a step would bring the 
question to a head? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I invite the Sen- 
ator's attention to the fact that this is 
not anything new so far as Great Britain 
is concerned. That is why I proposed 
such a drastic form of shutting off of 
help to Great Britain, until the British 
conform to what ought to be an ordinary 
and reasonable state of affairs between 
allies. 

In 1948 and 1949, and even in 1947, 
we found that Great Britain had, 
with Russia, Poland, and other na- 
tions behind the iron curtain, trade 
agreements which provided for the 
shipping of rails, locomotives, motors, 
copper, tin, rubber, and other commodi- 
ties which could be used as potential war 
materials by such nations. It was called 
to the attention of Congress at the time 
the ECA Act was passed. It has been re- 
peatedly called to the attention of Con- 
gress, and has been repeatedly called to 
the attention of the country. But these 
things go on day after day. 

As I say, if this were only an isolated 
instance, probably we could forget it. 
However, it represents one in a series of 
events. It involves not only Great Brit- 
ain, for France, Italy, Belgium, and 
other members of the Atlantic Pact have 
seemed to be under the impression that 
they can go ahead and do as they please, 
and that no matter what they do they 
cannot offend Uncle Sam. They do not 
seem to worry about anything like that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In answer to the 
specific question of the Senator from 
Utah, I do not think it is necessary for 
Congress to twiddle its thumbs for a 
long period of time. I believe that un- 
der the Constitution of the United States 
there is sufficient power in Congress with 
its control over appropriations, a con- 
Stitutional power which even the Presi- 
dent of the United States does not chal- 
lenge, so that after we have given reason- 
able time for such things to be straight- 
ened out, the Congress itself can start 
taking some action on its own. I be- 
lieve that all troops who are fighting in 
Korea deserve at least that much sup- 
port from Congress, from the people of 
the country, and from countries who are 
supposed to be allied with us in this joint 
endeavor. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
California is to be complimented for 
the efforts he has been making in con- 
nection with this subject. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from California was not 
on the floor las, week when I brought 
out informatior to the effect that 27,000 
tons of steel had been shipped to Com- 
munist China in exactly the same way 
as the rubber which the Senator has 
mentioned this afternoon. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
Senator from Fiorida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate very 
much the point which the Senator from 
California is making. I should like to 
add one comment. In shipping such 
great quantities of natural rubber to Red 
China, the British are, in a sense, en- 
dangering American boys who are fight- 
ing in Korea, but, what is even more in- 
comprehensible, is their attitude toward 
their own troops. We know that British 
boys are fighting in Korea, alongside of 
our boys. We know that Australian and 
New Zealanders are fighting over there. 
We know that only a few days ago a bat- 
talion of Princess Pats from Canada en- 
tered active fighting in Korea, and others 
are on the way. Therefore, in effect, 
the mercenary attitude of Great Britain 
is a direct threat to their own men and to 
the men of the independent nations 
of the British Commonwealth who form 
a part of the forces in Korea. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to com- 
pliment the Senator from California on 
the information he has brought before 
the Senate. While joining him in con- 
demning Great Britain, I think it is only 
fair to suggest that when the officials of 
our own Government are called to ap- 
pear before the committee, as the Sena- 
tor suggests, we ask them why they have 
permitted American ships and Ameri- 
can companies to continue trade with 
Red China. We have had testimony 
before the subcommittee headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
Mr. O'Conor] which revealed that not 
only American shippers but even an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment negotiated with and actually made 
five shipments of raw cotton to Red 
China since the outbreak of war in Ko- 
rea last June. The excuse offered was 
that our country had not recognized a 
state of war to exist between our coun- 
try and Red China, but considered it 
only a police action. Furthermore, evi- 
dence presented before the O’Conor com- 
mittee showed shipments of cotton cloth 
from Japan to Red China have been 
several times greater since last June than 
they were in the months before the Ko- 
rean war started. These shipments 
from Japan are under control of the 
military. I think we should also check 
into actions of our own Government 
agencies and determine what our far- 
eastern policy is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Delaware that he is abso- 
lutely right. I would not condone such 
shipments from the United States at a 
time that I was condemning shipments 
from Great Britain. I am fully aware 
of the very fine work which is being 
done by the subcommittee to which the 
Senator has referred, and which is very 
ably headed by the Senator from Mary- 
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land [Mr. O’Conor]. I condemn just as 
strongly any shipments made from this 
country to Communist China as I con- 
demn such action by the British. How- 
ever, I had assumed from the dispatches 
which I have received recently, and 
from what I had learned of the activi- 
ties of the committee, that finally, after 
a great lapse of time—and I believe too 
great a lapse of time—such shipments 
had stopped. 

The matter to which I have referred 
was current as of the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary. I certainly hope that the trade 
to which. the Senator has referred is 
not presently going on, even though we 
know. it went on up until a very short 
time ago, because it has the same im- 
plication which attached to shipments 
of scrap iron and oil from the United 
States to the Japanese war lords during 
1939, 1940, and 1941. 

At that time, as the Senator from 
Delaware will remember, not only did 
we permit the shipment of scrap iron 
and oil, which we knew were being used 
against our historic friends and allies, 
the Republic of China, but some of that 
same scrap iron and oil came back at 
us on the morning of December 7 at 
Pearl Harbor. 

I venture to predict that strategic ma- 
terials of this kind, which are going into 
Red China, will be used for the purpose 
of the destruction of the American, Brit- 
ish, and United Nations forces in Korea. 
To my way of thinking, it is dealing in 
blood money; and neither the United 
States nor His Majesty’s Government 
should put profits above the lives of their 
men. 

It is high time that this thing was 
stopped. If it cannot be stopped by 
diplomacy it should be stopped by the 
use of the United States Seventh Fleet. 
So far as I am concerned, I believe that 
we should establish a blockade against 
the coast of China that will be so tight 
that it will not permit a ship under any 
flag, British or any other, to move in 
or out of Red China so long as there are 
Red Chinese troops as aggressors in 
Korea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say that the 
committee has been promised that the 
shipments will be stopped; and, so far 
as I know, they have been stopped as 
of today, although they were very late 
in stopping shipments from this coun- 
try. The excuse we received from the 
businessmen who were called before the 
committee was, “What do you expect us 
to do when the Government of the 
United States itself is still shipping cot- 
ton to China, 3 or 4 months after the 
beginning of the war.” I think it is one 
of the situations which cannot be ex- 
plained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Delaware 
that it is only within the past few days 
that a report appeared in the local press 
to the effect that steel plants in Italy 
which have been rehabilitated with Mar- 
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shall plan money are now fabricating 
steel for shipment to Russia. 

We have discussed this subject for a 
long, long time. In the Eighty-first Con- 
gress I observed that an amendment was 
tacked on to the Marshall plan proposal. 
We considered it when I was at the other 
end of the Capitol, as early as 3 years 
ago. 

But in the face of all the mendacious 
treatment we have received from our 
so-called allies, this thing continues, and 
nothing has been done about it except 
to talk. I think the time has come to 
adopt an amendment in this or the other 
body, for concurrence by each of the 
bodies of Congress, so that we can serve 
notice on our allies that largess from 
the American Treasury is going to stop 
unless they act like allies in truth and 
in fact. We ought to know whether 
they are going to stand up and be 
counted in our corner or not. If they 
are not, let us forget about them and 
not worry about their destiny any 
longer, because this thing is just too ex- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with th 
Senator from Illinois. > 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the 
Senator from California have any com- 
pilation of totals of materials up to date, 
in the past few months, which have been 
shipped to Red China through Hong 
Kong? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no com- 
pilation, but I will say to the Senator 
that during the hearings before the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee I read into 
the Recorp previous information which 
I had obtained, to the effect that during 
the month of January—I am not exact 
in these figures, but they are approxi- 
mately correct—there had been shipped 
out over the Hong Kong-Kowloon rail- 
road into Red China 27,000 tons of ma- 
terial, much of it strategic, compared 
with 25,000 tons a year ago, showing that 
in the year since the Chinese Commu- 
nists have become the aggressors in 
Korea not only have such shipments not 
been curtailed, but actually there has 
been an increase in them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What I had 
in mind was this: I saw in the press a 
few days ago a news story to the effect 
that 47,000 tons of rubber had been 
shipped through Hong Kong into Red 
China. I cannot recall at the moment 
and I do not have the clipping before 
me—over what period of time such ship- 
ments were made, but it runs in my mind 
that it was over a period of only 2 or 
3 months since the first of the year. 
Has the Senator seen such an item in 
the press? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I saw an item with 
respect to a considerable shipment of 
rubber, but I am not familiar with the 
period of time it covered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I commend 
the Senator from California for his un- 
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swerving attention to this particular 
subject, among many other subjects to 
which-he gives his attention. I think it 
is one of the most astoundingly das- 
tardly things that our Government is 
permitting to go on in the world today. 

I recall that in World War I the na- 
tionals on one side owned a part of the 
stock in the munitions factories in 
Czechoslovakia, and the nationals on the 
other side of the conflict also owned a 
part of the stock, They declared divi- 
dends to both sides all during the war, 
and they sold munitions from behind the 
German lines to the Allies in World War 
I, and everyone on both sides made a 
profit. Munitions were furnished so 
that they could continue shooting. 

The shipment of strategic materials to 
Japan before Pearl Harbor has been re- 
ferred to. This traffic has been going 
on, as the Senator from California has 
pointed out, for a long period of time. 
The Senator has raised this question. 
He has brought facts to the attention of 
the Senate. The OConor committee 
has raised some startling figures, which 
indicate what amounts to trading with 
the enemy. 

The Senator has suggested today that 
we summon officials in the State De- 
partment, or someone else, and see if 
8 cannot be done about it. 

matters have been repeatedly 
Pose to the attention of the State 
Department. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has brought them to the attention 
of the State Department. Other mat- 
ters involving American citizens have 
been brought to the attention of the 
State Department. The atrocious situ- 
ation in Morocco has been passed upon 
by the Congress on two or three different 
occasions, and the State Department 
finds ways and means to avoid the very 
direction of the Congress, formally 
adopted and put into law for the protec- 
tion of American citizens and their 
rights—not unfairly as against other 
nationals, but only on a fair basis with 
other nationals. 

I will say to the Senator that I have 
had some little experience along this 
line during the past few years, and that 
I have very little faith that under the 
present circumstances the State Depart- 
ment will become any more zealous in 
the future than it has been in the past 
in protecting the sound, practical, real- 
istic rights of the American people. 

Let me say to the Senator, as collateral 
to the idea of administrative agencies, 
that in my judgment the only agency 
that can be relied upon to protect the 
rights of the American people under the 
present circumstances is the Congress 
of the United States, because the ad- 
ministration has neglected and failed 
over a period of years realistically to 
perform that duty. 

We are approaching a point today 
where one of the most momentous de- 
cisions this country has ever made is 
about to be made, on the question of 
whether or not the President of the 
United States, whimsically or otherwise, 
can send large bodies of American troops 
to Europe and place them under the 
command of a foreign authority. I am 
not saying that General Eisenhower is 
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a foreigner, but he represents a foreign 
autLority—a combination of foregin 
countries. The Congress of the United 
States and the American people had 
better consider pretty carefully where 
the basic constitutional rights of this 
country and its policies rest. I believe 
that in the last analysis the Congress 
must save the fundamental rights of the 
American people, because the adminis- 
tration, through indifference, neglect, or 
failure, has utterly failed to meet that 
responsibility. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, since we 
are discussing the situation in Korea, 
I will say that the facts of the matter 
are that now, 8 months after the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the United 
Nations members other than the United 
States—all 60 of them—have suffered 
approximately half the number of casu- 
alties we have suffered. 

As of this day they have supplied 
fewer troops than the Republic of China, 
through President Chiang Kai-shek, 
offered to send to Korea in support of 
the United Nations 5 days after the out- 
break of hostilities. He offered to send 
33,000 of his best troops to be there 
within a period of 5 days. Nationalist 
China was among the first nations out- 
side the United States to respond to the 
call of the United Nations. We did not 
accept his offer at that time because it 
was said that if Chinese Nationalist 
troops went into Korea it might tend to 
inflame the Chinese Communists to en- 
ter the contest. Nevertheless, in October 
they entered the contest despite the 
fact that we had not accepted the offer of 
the Nationalist Government of China, 
and up until this hour, 8 months after 
the outbreak of hostilities, that offer of 
the Republic of China still stands good. 
They are still willing to take their part 
as a permanent member of the United 
Nations and supply 30,000 troops, which 
is more than all the rest of the United 
Nations put together have supplied. 
The Uuited Nations and the United 
States still refuse to accept those troops, 
and at the same time we find one of our 
principal allies trading with the enemy 
by sending strategic materials from 
Hong Kong. 

I yield the floor. 

. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. DOUGLAS, and Mr. 
WATKINS addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Neety in the chair). The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Oregon. He had 
the floor and yielded to permit the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Knowtanp] 
to speak. Therefore, in the opinion of 
the Chair, the Senator from Oregon 
should be recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. President, I wish to call up my 
amendment lettered “C”—3-1-5i, with 
one modification on page 2, line 6. I 
wish to add, after the word “million” the 
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words “five hundred thousand,” so the 
total number would read “three million 
five hundred thousand.” I suggest that 
the amendment be read by the clerk, 
with that modification, and when the 
amendment has been made the pending 
question before the Senate, I shall be 
very happy to yield the floor to any of 
my colleagues who wish to make com- 
ment on it or on some other matter, 
before I make my speech in explanation 
of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 91, begin- 
ning with line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out all through line 4 on page 92 and in- 
sert the following: 

Sz. 3. The act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 
408). is amended to read as follows: 

“That provisions of law imposing restric- 
tions on the authorized personnel strength 
of any component of the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of the 
Women's Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 357, 363, 369, and 371), section 
2 of the act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 92), 
and sections 102 and 202 of the act of July 
10, 1950 (64 Stat. 322 and 323), are hereby 
suspended until July 31, 1954. 

“Sec. 2. The active-duty personnel strength 
of the Armed Forces, exclusive of personnel 
of the Coast Guard, personnel of the Reserve 
components on active duty for training pur- 
poses only, and personnel of the Armed 
Forces employed in the Selective Service 
System, shall not exceed a total of 3,500,000 
persons at any time during the period of 
oo prescribed in the first section of 

act.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, if the Senator from Illinois or 
the Senator from Utah wishes to speak. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE-TREASURY 
CONFLICT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, out of 
order, a joint resolution for appropriate 
reference, sponsored by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsrIGHT], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosgzy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator's resolution 
will be received and read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 45) 
to vest in the duly constituted author- 
ities of the Federal Reserve System the 
primary power and responsibility for 
regulating the supply, availability, and 
cost of credit in general, introduced by 
Mr. Dovexas (for himself, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. TOBEY, 
and Mr. THYE), was read by the Chief 
Clerk, as follows: 

Whereas the primary power and responsi- 
bility for regulating the supply, availability, 
and cost of credit in general is, and should 
remain, vested in the duly constituted au- 
thorities of the Federal Reserve System; 
and 

Whereas policies with respect to financing 
the Federal debt, as established by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, have a direct influ- 
ence on the supply, availability, and cost of 
credit: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That (1) notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, including any 
pravision of law granting emergency powers 
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to the President of the United States, the 
primary power and responsibility for regu- 
- lating the supply, availability, and cost of 
credit in general shall remain vested in the 
duly constituted authorities of the Federal 
Reserve System; and (2) the policies and ac- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury rela- 
tive to money, credit, and transactions af- 
fecting the Federal debt shall be made con- 
sistent with the policies of such Federal Re- 
serve authorities. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
briefly on the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator does not need to secure unan- 
imous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. Mr. Pres- 
ident, six Members of this body, whose 
names I have previously given, are today 
introducing a joint resolution which does 
two things, namely, first it reaffirms the 
intention of Congress that the Federal 
Reserve shall have the primary respon- 
sibility for regulating the supply of credit 
and second it provides that the trans- 
actions of the Treasury in connection 
with the public debt shall be made con- 
sistent with those of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
give added courage to the Reserve Sys- 
tem so that it will not be forced by the 
Treasury to buy an unlimited supply of 
Government securities. For such un- 
limited purchases merely swell the re- 
serves of banks in the Reserve System 
and hence make possible a six times 
greater expansion of bank loans and a 
consequent increase in prices. Such 
purchases by the Reserve have in fact 
been largely responsible for the inflation 
which has occurred since the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities. We can largely 
prevent inflation if we adopt two pol- 
icies: First, balancing the budget and 
putting military expenditures on a pay- 
as-you-go basis so that the banks will 
not have to create credit to finance Gov- 
ernment deficits; second, preventing the 
undue expansion of bank loans to pri- 
vate business. It is necessary for us to 
deal with both of these problems. To 
settle one without the other will be in- 
effective and incomplete. The resolution 
is an attempt to deal with the second of 
these issues. 

DIFFICULTY IS NOT A LEGAL CONFLICT, BUT A 
POLICY CONFLICT 


The core of the difficulty to which this 
resolution addresses itself does not lie in 
an overlapping of legal powers, since the 
legal powers of the Federal Reserve in 
the field of credit regulation and those 
of the Treasury in the field of debt man- 
agement are generally clear-cut. The 
difficulty arises because the policies of 
either agency in its field cannot help af- 
fecting directly the policies of the other. 
The purpose of the resolution is to make 
it perfectly clear that whenever there 
is a conflict of policy that concerns the 
supply, availability, or cost of credit in 
general, the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall take precedence, and 
those of the Treasury shall be made con- 
sistent with Reserve policies. 

Two points concerning the resolution 
should be emphasized. First, this reso- 
lution is the result of extensive hearings 
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held last year by the Subcommittee on 
Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policy of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. It specifically implements one 
of the recommendations made by that 
subcommittee. 

NO SHARP BREAK WITH PRECEDENT 


Second, this resolution in no way rep- 
resents a sharp break with precedent. 
The independence of the Federal Reserve 
System from the Treasury was made 
clear by the enactment of the Banking 
Act of 1935, whereby the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency were relieved of their ex officio 
membership on the Federal Reserve 
Board. On this point, the legislative his- 
tory is clear—particularly in the pro- 
nouncements of Senator Carter Glass, 
sponsor of the act, and himself a former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

On March 2, the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board issued a state- 
ment saying that they had reached 
a full accord with regard to debt manage- 
ment and monetary policies to be pursued 
in furthering their common purpose to as- 
sure the successful financing of the Govern- 
ment's requirements and, at the same time, 
to minimize the monetization of the public 
debt. 


It is not clear just what this agree- 
ment means. The Treasury, at that 
time, made a simultaneous announce- 
ment of a new issue of 234-percent bonds, 
into which the present 24-percent 
bonds, maturing between 1967 and 1972, 
can be refunded, but which will not be 
transferable or redeemable until ma- 
turity. The purpose behind this type of 
issue, with its increase of one-fourth of 
1 percent in the interest rate, is un- 
doubtedly to take out of circulation the 
some $20,000,000,000 of this type of bond 
held by banks and institutions, and hence 
to prevent them from being offered to 
the Federal Reserve, and hence to pre- 
vent them from swelling the bank re- 
serves. So far, so good. 

OPEN MARKET PURCHASING QUESTION 
APPARENTLY UNSETTLED 

But there is no information available 
as to what the Federal Reserve System 
has agreed to do so far as purchasing 
Government securities in the open mar- 
ket in the future is concerned. No in- 
formation on that point has been made 
public, but it is this very point which is 
vital to the problem at hand. If the 
Reserve System has pledged itself to 
buy these securities in unlimited quanti- 
ties, then we may expect bank reserves, 
bank loans, and prices to rise markedly, 
and the alleged solution which was 
greeted with so much enthusiasm will 
be no solution at all. If, however, there 
is an agreement to purchase in only 
limited amounts—or for a brief period 
of time, then only a temporary agree- 
ment and only a temporary solution will 
have been found, and the issue of what 
our permanent open market purchasing 
policies should be will come up again 
for decision, and will come up shortly; 
and what may seem to be a settled mat- 
ter may turn out not to have been settled 
at all. The Federal Reserve Board's 
past practice of complacently yielding 
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to the pressures and blandishments of 
the Treasury indicates that unless its 
courage is stiffened from. outside, it is 
likely to continue to yield, with unhappy 
results to the country, for it has not de- 
veloped habits of internal fortitude 
which will insure its virtue unless we 
give it help. 

We do not wish to have the Federal 
Reserve Board continue to be an infla- 
tionary agency; and we hope that the 
introduction and, I hope, the subsequent 
passage of this joint resolution will 
serve to check these alarming tendencies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
my friend and colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The joint resolution 
merely reaffirms powers which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System already has, does 
it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but it also says 
that the Treasury Department in ad- 
ministering the national debt shall exer- 
cise its powers in conformity with the 
general program laid down by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The real purpose, 
then, is to put a little backbone into the 
Federal Reserve System; is it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes in part. The 
purpose of the joint resolution is to do 
that partly by indicating that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has friends outside 
of the Board, but primarily by stating, 
as a matter of law, the supremacy of the 
Federal Reserve System in the event of 
a conflict of policy with the Treasury, 
so that they will stand fast and will not 
permit themselves to be used to inflate 
the bank credit of the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The junior 
Senator from IIlinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 
already asked one of the questions I 
wished to ask. 

My other question is this: Is the meas- 
ure which the senior Senator from IIli- 
nois is discussing a joint resolution or a 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a joint resolu- 
tion, rather than a concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the measure 
has for its purpose the stiffening of the 
back of the Federal Reserve System, 
why would it not be wiser to have it a 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, so as 
not to be subject to Presidential veto? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. The point 
I have in mind is that a concurrent reso- 
lution on this subject would not change 
the law in any way, but simply would 
express the sense of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This resolution is 
not designed actually to change the 
existing laws which define the respective 
powers of the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury, since, as I have said, there is 
no serious legal conflict. What the reso- 
lution does is to state that in the event 
a conflict of policy occurs, which affects 
the supply, availability, and cost of 
credit, the Federal Reserve System will 
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have primary power, and the policies of 
the Treasury should be made consistent 
with Federal Reserve policies. I think 
that this constitutes, in effect, a restric- 
tion of the powers of the Treasury. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then it would 
become, in substance, a change in the 
law, would it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is an attempt to 
make the debt management function 
subordinate to the policy of maintaining 
stable prices. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In view of the 
feeling of the administration on this 
matter, as expressed in the newspapers, 
does the Senator expect to get anywhere 
at all with the joint resolution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave great hopes of 
doing so. I thought it would be well to 
introduce it in a form which would have 
the force of law, rather than as a con- 
current resolution, because a joint reso- 
lution, which must be signed by the 
President, has the force of law, whereas 
a concurrent resolution, which is not 
signed by the President, is merely an 
expression of congressional opinion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has made that choice, 
has he? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. If Ihave made 
the wrong choice, and if this measure 
would be more appropriate in the form 
of a concurrent resolution instead, the 
committee to which it is referred can 
alter its form in reporting it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The main pur- 
pose is to stiffen the back of the Federal 
Reserve System. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and to clip the 
wings of the Treasury. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is a rather 
distressing thing that while the power of 
the President to appoint extends only to 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the President should undertake 
to persuade the Federal Reserve System 
to adopt such a course of action, under 
the circumstances now obtaining, when 
the Board should be almost unanimous 
in its decisions regarding matters which 
affect the credit and price system of the 
country. 

I share the hope of the Senator from 
Illinois. It seems to me that there has 
been a political domination of the ac- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System, and 
that the Treasury has won in that little 
contest, so that the management of the 
debt comes first, and the problem of 
credit flexibility comes second. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my 
good friend and colleague from Illinois 
that, in practice, it probably will be 
necessary to unify the debt-management 
program with the credit functions of the 
Federal Reserve System. In view of the 
fact that Congress created coordinate 
powers in both Treasury and Federal 
Reserve, neither being superior to the 
other, I think that it was a proper act 
of the President and of the Treasury to 
try to get a unification of policy. My 
objection is not that they tried to get 
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unification, but that the policy which 
they advocated was wrong. They tried 
to make the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve System subordinate to the need 
for maintaining a low interest rate on 
Government bonds, whereas I think 
what should be done is to have debt 
management subordinated to the gen- 
eral desirability of maintaining a stable 
price level. 

In short, I do not object to the fact 
that they tried, but to the fact that 
they tried in the wrong direction. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from Illinois to what committee 
the joint resolution is to be referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate, so I would con- 
fide that matter to the Presiding Officer. 
I had assumed that probably the joint 
resolution would be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the joint reso- 
lution will be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the joint resolution 
directly affects the powers of the Treas- 
ury, I should think some consideration 
should be given to referring the joint 
resolution to the Finance Committee, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to en- 
gage in a jurisdictional dispute. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, neither do I; but 
I should like to have the Senator ex- 
press his viewpoint in regard to the 
reference of the joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Chair refer- 
red the joint resolution? I am willing 
to abide by the ruling of the Chair in 
that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has merely stated that the joint 
resolution will be appropriately refer- 
red. The question of reference will be 
left to the Parliamentarian to decide. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely requested 
that the joint resolution be appropriate- 
ly referred. I am ready to abide by any 
decision which the Chair or the Parlia- 
mentarian may make in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, an article 
entitled “The Inflation Crisis,” by Gar- 
diner C. Means, published in the Wash- 
ington Post for March 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INFLATION CRISIS 
(By Gardiner C. Means) 

The Federal Reserve has the responsibility 
for preventing an inflationary expansion in 
the money supply. The Treasury has the 
responsibility for managing the public debt 
and keeping its costs as low as possible. The 
controversy between them has rested on the 
assumption that these objectives are in major 
conflict and that one or the other must givə 
way. 

10 my opinion, it is possible to serve both 
of these objectives. To understand how this 
is possible, we have first to understand the 
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actual issues in the controversy. Then we 
may be able to outline a program which 
would serve to control the money supply and 
keep the costs to the Treasury low. 

There are really four basic issues involved 
in the controversy: 

1. Is the current rapid expansion ia the 
money supply inflationary? 

2. Has the Federal Reserve the power to 
stop it? 

3. How much would it cost to stop it? 

4. What would be an adequate program? 

On each of these issues there can be honest 
differences of opinion, and the major task 
in resolving the conflict is to narrow down 
the area of disagreement on each. If essen- 
tial agreement could be reached on these four 
points, the basic policy decision should be 
clear, 

THE MONEY SUPPLY 


1, Is the current rapid expansion in the 
money supply inflationary? 

Between the start of the Korean war and 
the end of 1950, the money supply (demand 
deposits and currency) increased by more 
than $7,000,000,000, or 6 percent. In the 
same period, wholesale prices went up nearly 
12 percent, consumer prices more than 4 per- 
cent, and standard hourly wage rates around 
3 percent. What is the connection between 
the increase in the money supply and the 
increase in prices? 

Few, if any, economists today hold with the 
old theory that an increase in the money 
supply will necessarily produce a propor- 
tionate increase in the price level. Rather, 
one has to look at the facts in each case, 
Have the increases in the money supply since 
Korea been an important source of inflation? 

Study of the facts suggests that in the 
first 3 months after Korea, money increases 
were not a major source of inflation though 
they may have contributed in a minor de- 
gree. The main source was the wave of con- 
sumer and business buying which resulted 
from the starting of the Korean war and the 
Government plans for defense. 

In spite of a 3-percent increase in produc- 
tion and a shift of the Government from a 
cash deficit to a cash surplus, wholesale 
prices rose nearly 8 percent and retail prices 
more than 2 percent. Yet the more than 
seasonal increase in the money supply was 
less than 1 percent. There is little doubt 
that even if there had been no increase in 
the money supply, there would have been a 
major price rise. 

But by the end of September, the main 
impact of the wave of buying had spent itself. 
Consumers were back to normal buying. 
Farm prices and food prices at wholesale and 
retail were back to their August 1 levels and 
the rise of industrial prices was tapering off. 
A period of relative price stability might have 
been expected. 

Actually, the month of October was one of 
relative stability. The wholesale price index 
was no higher at the end than at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

But then a rapid rise in prices began 
again in November and has continued to the 
present time, lifting the wholesale price in- 
dex another 7 percent and retail prices an- 
other 2 percent. Was this caused by a fur- 
ther wave of consumer buying, by the step- 
ping up of defense expenditure, or what? 

The rise in prices in November and De- 
cember was not due to a new wave of con- 
sumer buying. Consumer expenditure in the 
fourth quarter was below that of the third, 
and was no more than could have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the postwar relation 
between consumer expenditure and consumer 
income. 

Also, the increased demand did not come 
from Government spending. Expenditure on 
the security program was about 1.5 billion 
dollars higher than before Korea, but other 
expenditures were less and the Government, 
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operation continued to produce a cash sur- 
lus. 

Private construction and net foreign pur- 
chases did not increase. 

The big increase in demand came from 
business investment im inventories and 
equipment, which increased more than sea- 
sonally by over two billion dollars. At the 
same time, commercial bank loans to busi- 
ness increased more than two billion dollars 
over seasonal and the money supply in- 
creased by close to three billion dollars over 
the normal seasonal increase. 

It seems clear that the big source of extra 
demand in the fourth quarter came from the 
business side and was financed by the ex- 

in bank credit and the money sup- 
ply. If they had not been able to borrow, it 
is reasonable to suppose that much of this 
extra demand would not have been effective. 
The conclusion therefore seems to be justi- 
fied that money expansion was the primary 
source of inflation in the fourth quarter. 

Even more important, if the present Treas- 
ury policy continues to be rigidly followed 
by the Federal Reserve, a much greater in- 
fiationary money expansion is likely. 

FEDERAL RESFRVE’S POWER 


2. Has the Federal Reserve the power to 
stop monetary inflation? 

The Treasury has contended that the 
measures the Federal Reserve wants to take 
to stop money expansion would not only 
cost the in higher interest rates 
but would also be ineffective because a small 
increase in interest rates would not limit 
the demand for bank credit. Thus, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has stated that “frac- 
tional increases in interest rates of Govern- 
ment securities” would not have “a real or 
genuine effect in cutting down the volume 
of private borrowing and in retarding infla- 
tionary processes.” Recent studies of the 
effect of interest rates on business behavior 
support the view that small increases in in- 
terest rates will not significantly deter busi- 
nesses from borrowing. If this were the 
way in which the Federal Reserve was seek- 
ing to control the money supply, there 
would be no reason to quarrel with the Sec- 
retary’s position. 

But the rise in interest rates is not the 
method by which the Federal Reserve would 
limit the money supply. Rather, it would be 
a byproduct of a very effective method 
which it has the power to use. This is by 
limiting the volume of bank reserves. 

If 4 bank has more idle reserves than it 
wishes to carry, it will almost certainly ex- 
pand its loans and investments (except, per- 
haps in time of depression). If it has no 
idle reserves and cannot get additional re- 
serves, it will not expand its loans and in- 
vestments. Thus, if the Federal Reserve 
were able to control the total amount of 
bank reserves in existence, it could control 
the volume of bank credit and the total 
amount of money outstanding. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve does now 
have the necessary legal power to limit bank 
reserves. All it needs to do is to reduce its 
holdings of Government securities and per- 
haps raise its discount rate. There is no rea- 
son to question that this procedure would 
be effective so far as limiting the money 
supply is concerned, Probably a net sale of 
one billion dollars of its 20-billion-dollar 
holdings of Government securities and a 
moderate increase in the discount rate 
would absorb all of the existing excess re- 
Serves and cause a gradual shrinkage in the 
money supply. 

Unfortunately, the selling of this amount 
of Government securities and the refusal to 
buy more would force down Government se- 

prices and raise the interest rates re- 
quired on new issues. This increase in in- 
terest rates would not be the means by which 
the Federal Reserve would limit bank credit 
and the money supply as the Secretary of 
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the Treasury suggests, but would be a by- 
product of using the very effective means 
it has the power to use. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is quite properly concerned at the 
thought of lower prices on Government se- 
curities and higher interest costs on the pub- 
lic debt. The $257,000,000,000 Federal debt 
places grave on his shoul- 
ders, no less than those on the 
shoulders of the Federal Reserve for pre- 
venting inflationary money expansion. This 
is the real heart of the issue between the 
two agencies. Is it worth the cost in extra 
interest and in other ways to prevent fur- 
ther monetary inflation? 


COST OF HALTING IT 
3. How much would it cost to stop mone- 


figure is a gross exaggeration. 
Twenty-five billion dollars of the debt does 
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program, 
Thus, at the very maximum, less than half 
the total debt matures or could be cashed in 


five hundred million dollars in 1952. 

Of course, $20,000,000,000 of this debt is 
held by the Federal Reserve and any extra 
interest paid would come directly back to 
the Treasury through the earnings of the 
Federal Reserve, say $100,000,000 a year. Also, 
the Treasury would recover in income taxes 
some of the extra interest paid to the public. 
Altogether, the extra taxes which the present 
Congress would have to raise to pay for an 
increase of one-half percent on all Govern- 
ment securities maturing in 1951 and 1952 
is not likely to be more than two hundred 
million and three hundred million dollars in 
the 2 years, a far cry from the one and one- 
half or one and one-fourth billion dollars 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
claimed. 

Of course, if higher rates had to be sus- 
tained permanently, later Congresses would 
have to meet larger interest charges. But 
we are concerned with the problem of in- 
fiation in the present. If we were to get 
into actual war, these later increases in in- 
terest costs would be a small price to pay 
for avoiding a heavy head of inflationary 
steam at the of the war. If we 
don't get into war, defense demands on pro- 
duction should be slacking off and a return 
to lower interest rates would be more than 
likely, so that the higher rate would never 
be applied to the debt which does not ma- 
ture in the next 2 or at most 3 years. 
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Account should also be taken of the fact 
that if monetary inflation is not stopped, 
the costs of the defense program would in- 
crease and would also require greater tax 
revenue. 

The second concern of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that for the market value of 
outstanding Government securities, presents 
a different problem. If all interest rates 
went up one-half percent. a 2'¢-percent 
bond due to mature in 20 years and initially 
selling at par, would have to drop to a price 
of $92.50 in order to yield 3 percent. It may 
be that such a price drop would be serious, 
particularly if the Treasury has to increase 
the Government debt greatly in the future. 

But at the present time, under pressure 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is forced to support practically 
all Government long-term bonds at a pre- 
mium. Thus, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is insisting that the Federal Reserve should 
pay a subsidy, sometimes as high as $5 per 
$100 of bond, to any bondholder who is 
willing to sell his bond now. If anything, 
the Government should require a slight pen- 
alty for anyone wanting to sell his long- 
term bonds now, just as there is now a small 
penalty on the cashing of savings bonds 
ahead of their maturity. 

The Secretary presents a more significant 
argument for trying to hold long-term Gov- 
ernments at prices which will yield around 
21% percent when he points out that the 21, 
percent rate has become a semi-institution 
around which banks and insurance com- 
panies have built their policies. 

Fortunately there is a very real possibility 
that approximately the 2½ - percent rate on 
long-term Government bonds can be re- 
tained at the same time that the Federal 
Reserve objectives are achieved. The Secre- 
tary has assumed that, to carry out its ob- 
jectives, the Federal Reserve would have to 
lift up all interest rates practically by the 
same amount. Such is not at all the case. 
At the present time, short-term interest rates 
are way below long-term rates. Historically, 
this is the situation which has usually ac- 
companied a depression, when short-term 
prospects are poor but ultimate recovery is 
expected. In boom times, short-term rates 
have usually been above long-term rates. 

It is highly probable that the Federal Re- 
serve could continue to support long-term 
Governments at about the 2%4-percent rate 
and at the same time sell enough short- 
terms not only to offset the long-terms it had 
to buy but also to mop up the excessive bank 
reserves now ou! . This would, of 
course, raise short-term interest rates but 
not long-term rates. How much this would 
raise short-term rates is by no means clear, 
but it seems quite likely that the whole pro- 
gram could be handled so that short-terms 
were still below the 2½- percent rate, say, at 
2% percent or less. If all the $41,000,000,- 
000 of short-terms now outstanding were 
in fact raised to 2% percent, the extra in- 
terest over what they could now be refunded 
at would cost little more than $100,000,000 
in 1951 and less than $250,000,000 in 1952, 
not counting the extra interest paid to the 
Federal Reserve itself. 

It is quite possible that such measures 
would take us through the next 2 years 
without departing significantly from the 214 
percent long-term rate and without further 
monetary inflation. The Federal Reserve 
$15,000,000 of short- 


of long-terms. If they stop 
bonus to anyone willing to sell his long- 
terms now and sell their short-terms so as 
to (1) contract bank reserves by say one 
billion dollars, and (2) have the funds to 
support long-terms, their supply of short- 
terms should last quite a while. Certainly, 
until such a program is attempted, dis- 
cussions of a radical departure from the 
2% percent rate should be postponed. 
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AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


4. What would be an adequate program? 

If the policy of preventing monetary in- 
flation had been adopted last summer and 
fall by the Federal Reserve and accepted by 
the Treasury, it is likely that it could have 
been carried out without any important dis- 
location or confusion in the security mar- 
kets. But now things have gone so far that 
a fairly serious readjustment may be neces- 
sary, one which is likely to be less harmful 
if quick. 

To halt monetary inflation, the Federal 
Reserve might adopt the following program: 

1. Publicly announce that in its consid- 
ered opinion the value of long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds can be maintained in the 
near future close to par without preventing 
the necessary limitation on the money sup- 
ply, and that it will cooperate with the 
Treasury to this end. 

2. Make clear to the Treasury (a) that this 
does not mean supporting long-terms above 
par as at present; (b) that it does mean 
supporting them slightly below par until 
such time as new or refunding issues of long- 
terms have to be sold, when the support 
level might have to be raised; (c) that this 
is not a permanent commitment but one for 
the foreseeable future and may have to be 
revised at a later date in the light of events; 
(d) that this cooperation is conditioned on 
the Treasury’s cooperation in not setting the 
interest rates on new security issues at rates 
which are in conflict with the Federal Re- 
serve’s responsibility for limiting the money 
supi. In practice, the rates on new issues 
ought to be arrived at by mutual agreement. 

8. Raise rediscount rates to whatever level 
is necessary to prevent more than an ap- 
propriate amount of borrowing of reserves 
from the Reserve banks. 

4. Start selling short-terms at a rapid 
rate, perhaps at once pushing the yield up 
to 214 percent and selling what the market 
will take at that rate with the expectation 
the short-term rates will fall back some- 
what after reserves have been sufficiently 
reduced. If the contraction of reserves could 
be brought about quickly, the Treasury 
would have the benefit of the new and more 
stable rates in its July financing. 

5. Allow the prices of long terms to fall 
slightly below par but support them at a 
level consistent with, say, a price of 98 for 
a 20-year, 244-percent bond. 

I believe that, in the absence of actual 
war, such a program would be successful in 
stopping money inflation without undue cost 
to the Treasury. Clearly the Government 
already has these powers. It should use 
them. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
the resolution been referred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not been. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to suggest that if the primary 
purpose of the joint resolution is to curb 
the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, then I think obviously the joint 
resolution should have its day in court, 
so to speak, before the Finance Commit- 
tee, as well as before any other commit- 
tee to which it might be referred, be- 
cause in the Finance Committee we 
have very much to do with the Treas- 
ury, and necessarily so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly I am not 
an expert on parliamentary procedure, 
The senior Senator from Georgia knows 
much more about this matter than I do. 
However, I should think that the joint 
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resolution is certainly a measure with 
which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is also intimately concerned. 

Subsequently, the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 45) introduced by Mr. DOUGLAS 
(for himself and other Senators) was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH ITALY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a joint resolution 
and I request that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will 
be received. The clerk will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) to 
relieve the Government of Italy of its 
obligations to the United States under 
the treaty of peace with Italy, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. War- 
KINS (for himself, Mr. Brinces, Mr. 
Wuerry, Mr. Kem, Mr. DworsHak, and 
Mr. Matone) was read by the Chief 
Clerk, as follows: 

Whereas the treaty of peace with Italy, 
entered into on February 10, 1947, by the 
United States and certain other nations, de- 
prives Italy of her right of self-defense; 

Whereas such treaty also prevents the 
performance by Italy of her obligation un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty to contribute 
to the full extent of her capability to the 
defense of Western Europe; and 

Whereas certain territorial concessions re- 
quired of Italy under such treaty of peace 
are in violation of the provisions of the At- 
lantic Charter: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States (a) 
hereby relieves the Government of Italy of 
all obligations to the United States under 
the provisions of the treaty of peace with 
Italy, entered into on February 10, 1947, by 
the United States and certain other nations, 
and (b) no longer considers such treaty as 
obligatory upon the Government or citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby requested 
(a) to call upon all other parties to such 
treaty to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to relieve the Government of Italy of its 
obligations to such parties under such trea- 
ty, (b) to invite such parties to join with 
the United States in an effort to negotiate a 
new treaty of peace with Italy, and (c) to 
join with such parties as may accept such 
invitation in negotiating such new treaty. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, we 
are now engaged in debate on a man- 
power bill which has for its purpose the 
raising of an army to protect not only 
our own liberties but also the liberties 
of the Atlantic Pact powers of Europe. 


The joint resolution which I have intro- ` 


duced, for myself and on behalf of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. DworsHak], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], if passed, will re- 
lieve one of the nations of liabilities 
which it is under at the present time, 
and which prevent it from taking an 
effective part in the defense of liberties 
of Western Europe and of the democratic 
nations of the world. 

Denunciation of the Italian Peace 
Treaty will open the way for Italy to 
build up her own defenses against Com- 
munist aggression. It will clear the 
way for an effective Italian contribution 
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of the defense of the whole of Western 
Europe. This will help to ease the bur- 
dens which other nations are being called 
upon to bear. It should substantially 
reduce the number of ground troops 
which the United States may be required 
to send to Europe. That is one of the 
questions we have been discussing re- 
cently before committees, and one of the 
questions we are discussing in this body 
at the present time, in connection with 
the pending bill. i 

There are 21 signatories to the treaty. 
Among these are the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and the 
Peoples Federated Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. China, which has since fallen 
into the Communist fold, also was a sig- 
natory of the treaty, as were Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, which have since 
fallen behind the iron curtain. 

The Italian Peace Treaty was nego- 
tiated in a spirit of harshness and re- 
venge. The treaty levied severe eco- 
nomic and territorial tribute on Italy. 
It deprived Italy of its armed strength 
and gave it in most part to Russia and 
her friends. Thus the Italian Peace 
Treaty weakened Italy and strengthened 
the military potential of the forces of 
communism. I may say at this point 
that, in making those statements, I am 
not reflecting upon the United States 
and other members of the Atlantic Pact 
who were inclined to be more lenient 
with Italy in view of the record which 
she made in the latter part of the late 
war, when she turned against the Axis 
powers and aided the Allies. But it 
seems to me that we yielded to the pres- 
sures of the communistic nations, and 
became to that extent parties to what 
I think was a very unfair and vicious 
treaty. 

The Italian Peace Treaty deprived 
Italy of certain territory along its bor- 
ders and placed the inhabitants of that 
territory under the sovereignty of other 
nations without consulting the will of 
the people concerned. This was a viola- 
tion of the spirit and the letter of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The Italian peace treaty placed se- 
vere limitations on the number of men 
Italy may have in her army, navy, and 
air force and constabulary. Thus Italy 
is deprived of the means of building up 
her own defenses in relation to present 
realities in Europe and is prohibited 
from making an effective contribution to 
the defense of Western Europe. 

In 1938, when Italy was on the side of 
the Axis Powers, she had a standing 
army of 917,991; a standing navy num- 
bering 55,836; and a standing air force 
numbering 103,555. It is very important 
to note that this was backed up by 
6,441,117 army reserves and 331,428 navy 
reserves. Thus, in 1938, Italy’s armed 
forces, including reserves, totaled 7,882,- 
927. The treaty of 1947 puts a present 
ceiling of 250,000 on Italy’s armed forces, 

In 1942, Mussolini considered Italy 
unprepared for a large-scale conflict. 
Italy then had a total of 2,860,000 men 
in her army. These were backed up by 
some 2,555,000 army reserves plus a 
standing air force of 265,340 and an air 
force reserve of 105,550. I do not have 
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figures as to the strength of Italy’s naval 
personnel in 1942, but it no doubt ex- 
ceeded the 1938 strength of 55,836. 

The Italy which had a standing army 
of almost 3,000,000 in 1942 is now limited 
by the treaty of 1947 to an army of 
185,000. 

In September 1943 Italy surrendered 
to the Allies. On October 13, 1943, she 
declared war on Germany and became a 
cobelligerent of the Allies against the 
remaining Axis Powers. In July 1945, 
several months before Russia declared 
war on Japan, Italy declared war on 
Japan. 

The Italian fleet engaged in military 
action and escort duty in aid of the Allied 
cause. It suffered notable losses, 

Italian soldiers in France, Croatia, 
Montenegro, and Greece aided the anti- 
Nazi partisans in their resistance activ- 
ities against the Germans. Italian 
troops in the islands of Sardinia and Cor- 
sica turned on the Germans and drove 
them from those islands. A motorized 
force of some 21,000 Italians joined the 
United States Army. 

The Allied forces welcomed numerous 
Italian soldiers into their ranks and em- 
ployed them in noncombat service be- 
hind the lines and in coastal and anti- 
aircraft defense. More than 1,000,009 
Italian soldiers and prisoners were em- 
ployed by the Allies as laborers. Many 
more than this number requested per- 
mission to enlist in the Allied forces. 

I have cited these figures of Italy’s 
World War II strength in order that the 
Senate may get an idea as to the number 
of troops Italy may be able to call up 
for her own defense and for the defense 
of Western Europe in case of need—that 
is, provided the limitations of this peace 
treaty are removed. Italy has made 
progress, industrially and economically, 
since the war ended. I understand that 
today she has at least as many men able 
to bear arms as she had when the World 
War started in 1939. 

The United States is now advocating 
so-called limited rearmament of Ger- 
many and Japan. We are doing this be- 
cause we are convinced that the con- 
tinued condition of German and Japa- 
nese military helplessness is an open in- 
vitation to Communist subversion and 
aggression. Thus Germany and Japan 
have been asked to join with the Western 
Powers in the defense against commu- 
nism. 

Why should not Italy also be allowed 


to more adequately arm herself and more 


effectively contribute to the defense 
against Communist aggression? 

With the situation as it now is in the 
world, with the burden we have now in 
the Far East, in a war which is now 
raging and which may expand at any 
moment to much larger proportions, it 
is only an act of prudence which ought 
to be taken by this country and by all 
the nations of the West, to relieve Italy 
of the liabilities and restrictions im- 
posed upon her by the treaty of 1947, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46), 
introduced by Mr. Watkins (for himself 
and other Senators), was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
common defense by establishing a uni- 
versal training program, and for other 
purposes 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, there 
are some very important facts which we 
do not dare pass over in the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1. If we overempha- 
size military training at the expense of 
education, we will be weaker instead of 
stronger after a long period of mobili- 
zation. The threat of Russian aggres- 
sion should not lead us to impose any 
unnecessary restrictions on individual 
liberty. The pending military man- 
power bill, S. 1, contains two major 
threats to our survival as a free people. 
First, it fails to recognize the importance 
of education in a long-range prepared- 
ness program. Secondly, the bill pro- 
vides a large measure of compulsion 
which is not required either for the pres- 
ent emergency or for the foreseeable 
future. The amendments to S. 1 which 
I shall support are those which would 
minimize these two dangers. 

Any draft law weakens the higher- 
education system to some extent. The 
necessity of protecting our educational 
system would not be so pressing if total 
war were imminent. From a short- 
Tange point of view, we can become 
stronger militarily if we shut off tempo- 
rarily our educational pipeline. Our 
problem today, however, is to be stronger 
at the end of 5, 10, or 20 years than we 
are 2 or 3 years from now. If we sacri- 
fice the benefits to be derived from high- 
er education to achieve a quick build-up 
in military strength, the Nation will be 
immeasurably weaker over the long run. 

The demands of the Army for young 
men cannot be completely satisfied 
without wrecking our system of higher 
education. We cannot have education 
as usual without dangerously impairing 
the Nation's military strength. The 
Armed Services Committee has recog- 
nized this dilemma. The committee 
proposes to reconcile this conflict by au- 
thorizing 75,000 men annually to be re- 
lieved of military service in order to 
engage in the study of subjects essen- 
tial to the national security and wel- 
fare. The committee’s purpose is com- 
mendable, but in my opinion the pro- 
posed solution is completely unworkable. 

Until June 30, 1954, S. 1 would permit 
75,000 men to be removed each year from 
active service and training to engage in 
studies described as follows: “Medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, the sciences, en- 
gineering, the humanities, and other 
fields determined by him—the Presi- 
dent—+to be in the national interest.” 

The 75,000 students sent to college 
under this provision of the bill do not 
come close to meeting the Nation’s needs 
for trained men. This figure barely sat- 
isfies the number needed for medicine 
and engineering alone. It seems per- 
fectly obvious that the men who are se- 
lected could not be given the right to 
choose the subjects they wish to study. 
To meet a critical shortage of engi- 
neers, for example, a certain number 
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would have to be selected for engineer- 
ing. They would be forced to pursue 
that course of learning. To provide an 
equitable distribution of 75,000 students 
among our colleges, students could not 
be given the right to attend the school 
of their choice. To be even partially ef- 
fective, the 75,000-student program re- 
quires compulsion. This could be a dan- 
gerous entering wedge for Federal con- 
trol of both schools and students. 

S. 1 also provides that the 75,000 men 
shall be selected by a civilian commis- 
sion “upon a competitive basis in accord- 
ance with standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by the Commission.” It is im- 
possible to devise any completely objec- 
tive test of merit which is fair. No sin- 
gle test can measure aptitude for sub- 
jects so diverse as medicine, engineer- 
ing, education, and the humanities. 
Moreover, if a general intelligence test 
is given, the most serious shortages 
might not be alleviated. Students can- 
not be selected on the basis of aptitude 
for particular specialties because many 
of them do not decide on their career 
until after they have completed 1 or 2 
years of college. In addition, some 
method of equalizing the opportunities 
for 18-year-olds-in competition with 
more mature college men would have to 
be devised. The selection of students for 
particular studies by an agency of the 
Federal Government promises to be an 
administrative nightmare. 

Selection of students on a competitive 
basis necessarily involves some degree 
of discretion. It is impossible to be com- 
pletely impersonal. Selection of stu- 
dents by a Federal agency involves the 
risk of selection on the basis of political 
influence and favoritism. 

We might, and possibly could, be edu- 
cating a Fuchs, a Gold, a Hiss, or a Rem- 
ington, and destroying perhaps forever 
the possibilities of education of many 
fine teachers and leaders in social serv- 
ice, the preachers and lawyers of the 
future. So we must look at this as ad 
all-around program, and not from a 
purely militaristic point of view. 

The program for 75,000 educational 
deferments permits payment of a Fed- 
eral subsidy to needy students. After 
years of experience with social-security 
legislation, virtually everyone is opposed 
to means-test assistance. It is simply 
impossible for any agency of the Federal 
Government to determine which fam- 
ilies can afford to send their boys to 
school and which families cannot. The 
possibilities of improper influence and 
favoritism are inherent in this form of 
Federal subsidy. Unquestionably, the 
military training authorized by S. 1 will 
interfere with the educational plans of 
many young men. We had the same 
problem in World War II. The only 
equitable solution is to offer all draftees 
an incentive to return to school by pro- 
viding GI educational benefits. 

Another defect in the proposed educa- 
tional deferment program is the require- 
ment for 4 months’ basic training. This 
involves a waste of millions of dollars 
and is detrimental both to the Army and 
the trainee. Some of the 75,000 stu- 
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dents, for example, will have completed 
1 year of college. Their studies would 
be interrupted for a short training 
period of no benefit either to them or to 
the Army. While a man may be physi- 
cally hardened in 4 months, the benefits 
of such training do not last through four 
or more years of college. 

We must keep our educational pipe- 
lines reasonably full. There is a simple 
way to do this without creating a new 
Federal agency and without creating new 
opportunities for waste and political 
favoritism, which is too prevalent in 
Washington now. 

Dr. Ralph W. McDonald testified for 
the National Education Association and 
its affiliated associations representing 
more than 900,000 teachers, professors, 
deans, presidents, and other professional 
educators. He testified in opposition to 
the induction of 18-year-olds. Dr, Mc- 
Donald spoke for more than 80 percent 
of the college and university faculties in 
urging that the 19-year-age limit be re- 
tained. The view of the National Edu- 
cation Association was that the induc- 
tion of 18-year-olds would have a dis- 
astrous effect on American education. 
The committee recognized the value of 
high-school education by providing for 
the deferment of students until they 
graduate from high school or until they 
attain the age of 19, whichever date is 
the earlier. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to S. 1 which will accord com- 
parable recognition to the value of 
higher education. 

More than three-fourths of the young 
men who go to college enter before they 
reach the age of 18. S. 1 would con- 
tinue the present policy of deferring col- 
lege students until the end of the aca- 
demic year. There are approximately 
300,000 18-year-olds now in college. 
The great majority of them are fresh- 
men who entered college at the age of 
17. S. 1 would make almost all fresh- 
men, other than IV-F's and those in the 
ROTC program, eligible for induction 
upon the completion of the first school 
year. My amendment would postpone 
the induction of most of these freshmen 
until completion of the second academic 
year. Testifying for the National Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. McDonald ex- 
plained the importance of allowing a 
majority of students to complete at least 
2 years of college work. The NEA found 
that only a small percentage of those 
who were called into the Army during 
World War II after 1 year of college re- 
turned, even though GI benefits were 
provided. A much higher percentage of 
those who were called after 2 years of 
college returned to complete their 
studies. If we are serious in our desire 
to give the Nation an adequate number 
of college-trained men, we will allow as 
many as possible to complete their 
second school year. 

The amendment which I have sug- 
gested is inflinitely superior to the com- 
mittee's proposal for 75,000 students to 
be selected by a new Federal agency. 
The risk of political influence and fa- 
voritism is eliminated. The danger that 
the students selected will not be allowed 
to go to the school of their choice or to 
pursue the studies of their choice need 
not be incurred. We can keep the edu- 
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cational pipeline full without bringing 
boys into a useless, time-consuming, and 
expensive 4-month period of basic train- 
ing. When those who enter college 
next fall complete 2 years of work they 
will have formed an intelligent conclu- 
sion about the careers they wish to pur- 
sue. The President can continue to 
defer those classes of students whose 
skills are urgently needed. My amend- 
ment would prevent the President or any 
Federal agency from exercising any 
direct control over the education of 
American boys. No one could permit 
Smith to go to school while denying the 
privilege to Jones. No intelligence tests 
would decid? whether Brown goes to 
school or Green stays in the Army. No 
Federal agency would tell any young 
man where to go to college and what 
course to take. No Federal agency 
would decide that A should pay his own 
way but that B should be subsidized. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the amendment which I have proposed 
will embarrass the military. While 
there would not be quite so many men 
available in the immediate future, there 
is a large reservoir of manpower which 
the military can tap at will. The ridicu- 
lously high rejection rate for physical 
reasons is an indication that the Army 
is still insisting that most of its in- 
ductees be fit for combat duty. The 
great majority of service categories do 
not require physical perfection. The 
military should abandon its practice of 
taking only the cream of the crop. 

At the hearings on S. 1 Mrs. Rosen- 
berg pointed with pride to the fact that 
mental standards had been lowered to 
the level of World War II. A recent 
study reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951, indicates that almost 80 
percent of the men rejected during 
World War II for mental and educa- 
tional deficiencies might have served 
satisfactorily. This unnecessarily high 
rejection rate may have deprived the 
Army of the services of as many as 
1,500,000 men during World War II. 
The study of neuropsychiatric rejectees 
was made by Dr. John R. Egan, Dr, 
Lionel Jackson, and Col. Richard H. 
Eanes, Medical Corps, United States 
Army. These doctors made a case study 
of 2,054 men who (1) were rejected for 
mental and educational deficiencies on 
at least one occasion; (2) were subse- 
quently inducted into the Army; and (3) 
served as enlisted men. They discov- 
ered that only 20 percent of these men 


were discharged for neuropsychiatric . 
For the Army as a whole the 


reasons, 
discharge rate was 6 percent. The 
Army must stop its criminal waste of 
manpower by accepting men who have 
been able to make their living as civil- 
ians and who have made a satisfactory 
adjustment with civilian life. 

Another serious defect of S. 1 is the 
absence of any termination date. There 
is no justification for extending the 
present law indefinitely. Of necessity 
we are forced to employ broad language 
and to grant flexible powers to meet the 
changing conditions of an emergency 
period. The strongest safeguard against 
unnecessary compulsion is surveillance 
by the Congress. Accordingly, I intend 
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to support any amendment providing for 
a termination date. In my opinion, 
Congress should be able to review the 
vast powers conferred by the pending 
bill without being hamstrung by a Presi- 
dential veto. 

The universal military training pro- 
posal is a perfect example of the blank 
check authority which is scattered 
throughout the pending bill. S. 1 does 
not spell out the details of a universal 
military training program. It provides, 
in effect, that at some future time the 
President is empowered to set up a uni- 
versal military training program which 
is unknown and unknowable. The uni- 
versal military training authorization 
has so little connection with the present 
emergency that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson] and I have intro- 
duced an amendment which would post- 
pone consideration of a universal mili- 
tary training program. However, there 
are other broad powers conferred by S. 1 
which, while they might be useful in the 
present national emergency, should be 
reviewed by future Congresses, in the 
same way that a future Congress, after 
thorough consideration of the subject, 
in the light of conditions that exist 1, 2, 
or 3 years from now, ought to pass upon 
the desirability of universal military 
training. 

I have heard it asked time and again 
on the floor of the Senate, “Do we not 
trust our military leaders?” I do trust 
them within their capacity, their jobs, 
their responsibilities, and in what they 
have todo. Yet they should not be de- 
termining public policy, and should not 
be substituted for the Congress of the 
United States. I likewise trust the pres- 
ent Congress, as I shall trust future Con- 
gresses, to meet our needs, in war or in 
peace. I for one do not intend to vote 
to bind future Congresses to any uni- 
versal military training program on the 
basis of facts that exist today. 

S. 1 would require all persons inducted 
into the Armed Forces to serve in the Re- 
serve for approximately 6 years after 
completing their tour of active duty. 
However, S. 1 does not shed any light on 
the operation of the Reserve program. 
As indicated in the committee’s report, 
our Reserve program of the past 5 years 
has not been adequate or realistic. 
Before placing a 6-year mortgage on 
those who have completed active-duty 
service, Congress should retain control 
over the operation of the Reserve pro- 
gram. We may hope that the Defense 
Department will adopt a Reserve pro- 
gram which is fair and adequate, but we 
should not commit millions of young 
men to an unknown program without 
retaining full power to modify the pro- 
gram eventually adopted. 

A settlement of the conflict in Korea 
would probably make some changes in 
the pending bill desirable. “Operation 
Killer“ cannot be continued year after 
year. I may say that one of the most 
distressing experiences I have had was 
when I read the report from Korea re- 
ferring to “Operation Killer.” It stated 
that the Army was engaged in only one 
objective, and that was the killing of 
Communists. Without regard to wheth- 
er our troops were waiting on United 
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Nations authority, or waiting for com- 
mand from home or from the President, 
there was only one objective, and that 
was the killing of Communists. We must 
either withdraw from Korea, expand the 
area of military action to China itself, 
or reach some honorable settlement. S. 
1 is necessarily based on the fact that 
war in Korea does exist and that there 
should be some rotation policy for the 
men engaged in combat. Our military 
manpower policy should be reappraised 
after the cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
or in the more unlikely event that the 
current four-power peace negotiations 
are successful. The Korean war and the 
cold war with Russia make it unwise to 
try to adopt at this time a permanent 
military manpower policy. 

Congress has generally recognized that 
legislation adopted in response to some 
emergency should have an expiration 
date. The Defense Production Act of 
1950 provides for total economic and in- 
dustrial mobilization. Because of the 
danger of undue regimentation, Congress 
provided for the termination of various 
titles at the end of 1 or 2 years or upon 
the passage of a concurrent resolution, I 
do not believe, Mr. President, that the 
Eighty-second Congress will be less con- 
cerned with protecting the youth of 
America against unnecessary compulsion 
than the Eighty-first Congress was in 
safeguarding industry and labor. 

Mr. President, I submit the two 
amendments, which I shall call up at a 
later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
now to make my explanation and argu- 
ment in support of my amendment C, 
which seeks to place a 3,500,000 man- 
power ceiling on the Military Establish- 
ment as of now. The amendment has 
already been read by the clerk, and is 
the pending question before the Senate. 

The first argument I wish to make in 
support of this amendment is that it is 
of the utmost importance that the Con- 
gress of the United States, in the pas- 
sage of the military manpower bill, make 
clear to the military authorities that 
they do not have discretion to increase 
the number of men in the Military Es- 
tablishment beyond a ceiling fixed by 
the Congress. It is very important that 
we exercise our constitutional check up- 
on the military. In my opinion, the 
recent pronouncement of the Secretary 
of Defense is adequate argument in sup- 


port of my amendment, when he testified . 


before the House committee in what 
seemed to me to be such a vague manner 
as to what his intent may be as to the 
total number in the Military Establish- 
ment; and when he said in effect that 
some of the amendments proposed to 
the military manpower bill would make 
it difficult for the Military Establish- 
ment to proceed to raise an army of more 
than 4,000,000 men in case of an emer- 
gency, determined by the Military Es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we 
should ignore the importance of the 
Congress giving the orders to the Mili- 
tary Establishment as to what its man- 
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power ceiling shall be. In this modified 
amendment I have selected the Presi- 
dent’s own figure of three and a half 
million men, which was contained in the 
President’s message to Congress and 
which was cited to the Armed Services 
Committee in the course of the hearings 
as the President’s ceiling intentions as 
of now, on which the manpower bill was 
based. 

I point out again that when the mili- 
tary sent this bill to the committee for 
consideration and hearing it first talked 
in terms of 3,200,000 men. Some days 
later it raised its estimate to 3,500,000. 
I think it is very important that we make 
clear to the military through this bill 
that we are not giving them blanket au- 
thority to increase the size of the Mili- 
tary Establishment in accordance with 
their discretion, to whatever extent they 
can increase it under the operation of 
the manpower bill. If we do not watch 
the military and check them by way of 
placing a ceiling in this bill there is a 
very great danger that the military will 
so apply the selective service law as to 
increase the military forces far beyond 
the 3,500,000 figure they used as the 
basis for asking for this bill. Inciden- 
tally the Defense Establishment I am 
informed is asking the appropriation 
committees to recommend to the Senate 
and to the House a military budget 
based upon a 3,500,000 military force. 
They can get more later if they can 
prove their case but we should require 
the proof and impose now the legisla- 
tive check upon the military provided 
for in my amendment. 

There is not a Member of this body 
who knows for a certainty how many 
men beyond the military’s own estimates 
of 3,500,000, can be raised by this man- 
power bill, if they proceed to operate the 
bill in full. I say that it is wrong, as a 
matter of public policy, to give carte 
blanche authority to the military to go 
beyond any ceiling fixed by the Congress. 
If we start doing that, what will be our 
check on the military? 

The check for which some members of 
the committee argue is the check on ap- 
propriations. Some members of the 
commitee say, We have a check in the 
power of Congress to make the appro- 
priations.” I wish to say that after the 
military makes its manpower commit- 
ments, after it brings into the Armed 
Forces thousands of men above 3,500,000, 
we shall not get very far in the Appro- 
priations Committee—and every mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
knows it—by saying to the military, “We 
are going to cut down your appropria- 
tions, or not give you the money you need 
to finance the men you have already 
taken into an overstaffed establishment.” 
The time to place a check on the military 
officials is before the fact, not after the 
fact. That is why I believe we should 
have in the bill before we pass it the ceil- 
ing called for by my amendment. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to my senior col- 
league, 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator 
agree with me that if it were possible for 
the Appropriations Committee to deter- 
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mine the ceiling through appropriations, 
still it would be bad policy to require the 
Appropriations Committee—which, after 
all, has the job of determining how much 
money is necessary to do a given thing, 
and not whether the given thing should 
be done—to turn aside from its orderly 
efforts in order to set a policy and estab- 
lish a ceiling, which the Congress itself 
should establish? The Congress should 
establish the ceiling and say to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, “You determine 
how much money is necessary to do the 
thing which we have determined ought 
to be done.” 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
my senior colleague. I do not believe 
that we should turn the Appropriations 
Committee into a legislative policy com- 
mittee in respect to the military. The 
Armed Services Committee, in the first 
instance, should consider policy matters 
in respect to the military, and not pass 
the buck to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee by saying, “We have an ultimate 
check in the Appropriations Committee, 
in the matter of carrying out any policy 
as to the number of men who are to 
comprise our military force.” I believe 
that now is the time to determine the 
manpower ceiling while this bill is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. President, there is another argu- 
ment with which I have been bombarded 
in committee. I have been hit around 
the ears with it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in these days of debate on the bill. 
I am perfectly aware of the fact that, 
figuratively speaking, my head is a little 
bloody. However, I am undaunted in 
fighting for what I am satisfied is the 
public interest in regard to this military 
manpower bill. I am perfectly willing 
to let time and the American people pass 
judgment on the principles of the 
amendments for which I have been 
fighting, although on most of them I 
have been defeated. 

The argument to which I refer is an 
emotional argument. We are asked, “Do 
you not have confidence in General 
Marshall, General Bradley, Admiral 
Sherman, General Vandenberg, and 
General Eisenhower? Are you not will- 
ing to give them broad powers and let 
them determine what the ceiling should 
be in accordance with the military exi- 
gencies as they meet them?” 

My answer is pretty much the answer 
given by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] a few minutes ago. I have 
confidence in them as military men, to 
execute legislative policies determined 
by the Congress. But in order that 
there may be no room for doubt about 
it in this Recorp, Mr. President, let me 
say that I do not have sufficient con- 
fidence in their judgment, on legislative 
questions to make them an extension of 
the Congress of the United States and 
delegate to them legislative power. The 
Members of the Congress were elected by 
the people to perform the legislative 


functions of our Government. The peo- 


ple have never authorized the military 
to legislate. I intend to reserve all the 
legislative power in the Congress, and 
say to the men in high military posi- 
tions, “The only authority we are going 
to give you is to execute a public policy 
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on military affairs, a policy determined 
in legislative form by the Congress.” 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Ihave not followed 
the matter too closely, and I am a little 
puzzled over the distinction made by the 
Senator from Oregon as to what is mili- 
tary and what is political or public pol- 
icy; as to the distinction he draws be- 
tween the views he advocates here re- 
garding the constitution of the Army, 
and the views I understood him to advo- 
cate regarding the sending of soldiers 
to an international army in Europe. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has long since learned to treat one 
issue at a time. When, at a later date, 
we come to the legislation to which the 
Senator from Maine is referring, the 
Senator from Oregon will then take 
his position, after he has heard full de- 
bate on the subject, as to what his vote 
will be on that issue. But as to this par- 
ticular issue, I hardly think the Sena- 
tor from Maine can disagree with me 
that it is a question of public policy as 
to what the ceiling for the Military Es- 
tablishment in terms of manpower shall 
be. To me, it is perfectly clear that that 
is a legislative matter to be determined 
by the Congress, and never by my vote 
will I delegate that authority to any 
galaxy of generals, I care not how able 
they may be in military strategy. Under 
my oath to uphold the Constitution it is 
my duty in this body to determine such 
questions of public policy. 

In closing this argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I am exceedingly 
fearful of giving to the military any such 
unrestricted manpower discretion as will 
be given to them if we do not place in 
the bill the ceiling which I propose. We 
ought to take the President of the 
United States at his word on this matter. 
He used the figure of 3,500,000 in his mes- 
sage to Congress and in his public pro- 
nouncements on this problem. We 
ought to take the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, at her word, 
after she changed her mind as to what 
the figure should be, from 3,200,000 to 
3,462,000. She presented much of her 
later testimony on the basis of charts 
which used as their statistical base the 
figure of 3,500,000 as recommended by 
the President. 

We ought to take the Secretary of 
Defense, General Marshall, at his word, 
at least prior to his very vague and con- 
fused testimony on the House side, when 
he testified along with General Bradley, 
Admiral Sherman, General Vandenberg, 
and the others for 3,500,000, in round 
numbers, Then we ought to say to 
them, “If conditions change so that you 
need more, and you can show that you 
need more, we will be at the old legis- 
lative business stand as usual. We will 
be there transacting the people’s busi- 
ness in accordance with our constitu- 
tional obligations of determining policy 
in Congress, and not delegating policy 
and legislative questions to the Pentagon 
for determination.” 

Let me say that I do not think I can 
discuss a more fundamental question, 
so far as our constitutional system of 
checks and balance is concerned, than 
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the question inherent in my amendment, 
I leave it with the Senate of the United 
States to determine whether it wants to 
carry out its constitutional duty of de- 
termining the public policy question as 
to the size of the Military Establish- 
ment or whether it wants to delegate 
that legislative function by way of arbi- 
trary discretion to the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, there 
can be only one answer to the question 
as to what we should do, and that is to 
determine here on the floor of the Senate 
what that ceiling should be, and I sug- 
gest we take the President’s own figure. 
On the basis of the public statements 
made by the officers in the Pentagon 
as to limiting the number of men they 
are going to send to Europe for the time 
being, at least, to 100,000 more, and par- 
ticularly in view of the colloquy I had 
a few minutes ago with my good friend 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], as to the very confused program 
We are carrying on in Korea, I think 
we certainly ought to check what has 
already been demonstrated to be a very 
arbitrary power on the part of the mili- 
tary at the Pentagon, by fixing the ceil- 
ing at 3,500,000 for the time being. The 
ceiling of 3,500,000 should be fixed with 
the understanding that whenever Gen- 
eral Marshall can come before us and 
show a need for a higher ceiling, he will 
get a full and fair hearing and action 
on the basis of the facts he presents. 
But, I for one, am not going to give 
to General Marshall or any other Secre- 
tary of Defense the kind of discretion- 
ary power being proposed in this bill 
in respect to determining the number 
of men who are to be in the military 
forces of our country. 

I take the Senate back for a moment 
to some of the fears which were ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate at 
the time the unification bill was pend- 
ing. Fears were then expressed about 
the danger of the unification law de- 
veloping so that more and more dis- 
cretionary power would be given to the 
Secretary of Defense. But assurances 
were given then—if Senators will check 
the record of that debate they will find 
them—that the Senate sits here as a 
check on the Secretary of Defense and 
could be counted upon to check the Sec- 
retary of Defense from obtaining arbi- 
trary power. I challenge the Senate 
today to exercise a check on the Secre- 
tary of Defense by putting the ceiling 
I propose into the manpower bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
very happy the Senator has said what he 
has said in the way he has said it. His- 
torically the Congress has determined 
the size of the Military Establishment. 
That is nothing new. It would now be 
an avandonment of our historical prac- 
tice not to establish a ceiling. I am as 
glad as I can be that the Senator is mak- 
ing the talk he is making, and that he 
has offered the amendment he has of- 
fered. 

Debate took place in the Senate yester- 
day in regard to a priority system for 
18-year-olds. I should like to ask the 
Senator what sense there would be in 
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setting up a priority system with refer- 
ence to 18-year-olds if the whole thing 
is to be left open at the top? 

Mr. MORSE. It is my opinion that if 
we do not impose a three and one-half 
million ceiling the so-called priority sys- 
tem for 18-year-olds becomes an empty 
gesture and farce. Whenever we go to 
four million or above we can be sure that 
most 18-year-olds will be taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course. 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not know what the 
Secretary of Defense meant when he 
testified on the House side that some of 
these restrictions would prevent the mili- 
tary from raising an Army of four mil- 
lion or more if at the present time in the 
back of his head he does not contemplate 
exercising that kind ef discretion with- 
out first coming to the Congress and 
asking for permission to go beyond the 
three and one-half million which in his 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee he said he wanted. Senators 
can give the brass this discretionary pow- 
er if they want to, but I am not going 
to vote for it, and, believe me, as the 
military take on more and more power— 
and we can see them doing it—I am, to 
the extent of my ability, going to take 
the issue to the people of the country. 
I think they will support the exercise of 
the corstitutional check for which I am 
fighting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
once more? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
present Secretary of National Defense, 
when he was Chief of Staff of the Army, 
operated under a ceiling limit, and 
never had any difficulty with it whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. MORSE. He never had any trou- 
ble getting from Congress the number 
of men he needed on the basis of the 
facts he presented at any time. He can 
do it now, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He 
always obtained the full number he 
asked for, and, so far as I know, neither 
the present Secretary of Defense nor 
anyone else has ever complained about 
that. They took it for granted that 
Congress in its duty to the people would 
exercise its power in that respect. 

Mr. MORSE. They are not recom- 
mending a ceiling by legislation now, 
are they? 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; they 
are not recommending it now. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam suspicious of why 
they are not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask permission to 
raise some questions with the senior Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- ` 


STALL] about the amendments to subsec- 
tion (j), section 6, as covered on page 88 
of S. 1, in section 1 (t) of the bill. It 
will be found on page 83 of the report 
of the committee. 

This is the section dealing with so- 
called conscientious objectors. Am I 
correct in my understanding that re- 
ligious conscientious objectors under this 
section, if they are found to be genuine 
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in their convictions, shall not be defer- 
red, but shall in lieu of induction for mil- 
itary service be given alternative service 
either in the form of noncombatant 
military service within the armed serv- 
ices, or in work of national importance 
under civilian direction? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I note Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
Jounson] is in the Chamber. He is the 
chairman of the subcommittee. With 
his permission, I shall be glad to answer 
the questions of the Senator from Illinois 
in regard to conscientious objectors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I say to my col- 
league, the Senator from Illinois, that it 
is my understanding that this bill re- 
stores the provisions of the 1940 act and 
repeals those of the 1948 act regarding 
conscientious objectors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is to say, this 
bill provides that conscientious objec- 
tors can no longer be deferred, but that 
instead of induction, they must give al- 
ternative service of equal duration; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is cor- 
rect. I think the best answer I can give 
is to be found on page 2 of the report 
of the Committee on Armed Services on 
Senate bill 2496 in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, Calendar No. 1561, 
a bill to authorize contributions to the 
Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe, Inc. That bill was passed by 
the Senate, but was held up in the House 
of Representatives. The bill was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Sparkman] and myself. 

The purpose of the bill was to make 
it possible for the net receipts of $1,- 
389,000, in round numbers, to be con- 
tributed by the Secretary of State, in 
his discretion, to CARE, for use in pro- 
viding technical, scientific, and profes- 
sional publications and scientific equip- 
ment for libraries and institutions of 
learning abroad. 

I read from page 2 of the report on 
that bill, as follows: 

The National Service Board for religious 
objectors— 


Which is a board set up to consult 
with the Selective Service System— 


states that religious organizations contrib- 
uted over $7,000,000 in operating and main- 
taining camps and supplying the every day 
essentials of the conscientious objectors. 


The report further says: 

Maj. Gen. L. B. Hershey, Director of Selecs 
tive Service, in testifying on this bill stated 
that the Federal Government expended ap- 
proximately 64,781, 00% during World War II 
to administer the program for conscientious 
objectors. 

This amount includes all direct expendi- 
tures, including the employment of super- 
visory personnel, transportation of person- 
nel and equipment, purchase of tools, equip- 
ment, clothing, and food. Conscientious 
objectors contributed over 6,000,000 man- 
days of productive labor in work of national 
importance without remuneration. Various 
Federal agencies received 3,000,000 man- 
days at no expense. Conscientious objectors 
served as guinea pigs on medical projects 
180,000 man-days, and in veterans’ hos- 
pitals as attendants 120,000 man-days. 
Various State institutions were subsidized 
to the extent of 1,600,000 man-days. In ad- 
dition, approximately 1,000,000 man-days 
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were sold to private. employers, which for 
the most part consisted of working on dairy 
farms or harvesting seasonal crops. The 
employers paid the Federal agency con- 
cerned for this labor at the going wage. 


Mr. President, I have read only a por- 
tion of the report on the bill; but the 
portion I have read states in substance 
how approximately 12,000 of the con- 
scientious objectors were employed dur- 
ing World War II. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand, then, that it is the intention 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee that after these men have been found 
to be religious conscientious objectors, 
they are to be assigned, during a period 
equivalent to the period of military serv- 
ice required under this bill, namely, 24 
months, to work which is judged to be of 
national importance, and that the work 
will be under the immediate direction of 
civilians? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My answer to 
that question is, Yes; they will be for a 
period of 24 months, which is the length 
of inducted service which was decided 
upon by the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And they may be as- 
signed or furloughed to approved private 
agencies or employers, as was done to a 
limited extent during the last war; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my 
understanding. I think the Federal 
Government would expect to have a first 
lien on their services, so to speak, for 
work of national importance; but that 
if the Federal Government did not ex- 
ercise that lien, and if they could be 
farmed out, so to speak, to private agen- 
cies or employers, that would be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it further under- 
stood that although the work which 
they would do would not necessarily 
make them national heroes, yet neither 
should the work be of a type which 
would subject them to humiliation? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is cor- 
rect, Even though they conscientiously 
object to serving in the Armed Forces, 
they should be given 24 months of work 
for their country, and it should be work 
which would not be humiliating. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would include as- 
signment to hospitals for work in re- 
search and for work on other projects 
of a public nature, would it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is cor- 
rect. During World War II the Ameri- 
can Legion and some other organiza- 
tions objected in some cases to having 
conscientious objectors work in hos- 
pitals; but in other cases conscientious 
objectors did work in hospitals. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, it 
would not be obligatory for them to work 
in hospitals; but where local public opin- 
ion approved, they could be so assigned. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They could be used 
to work upon a wide variety of projects, 
either manual or skilled or professional 
in character, could they not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
It would depend upon the capacity of 
the conscientious objectors and where 
they might be available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘The assignments of 
the individual conscientious objectors 
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would, depending upon the type of proj- 
ects of national importance available, 
be made in every possible case to posi- 
tions which make the maximum use of 
their capacities. Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is as I 
understand the matter. The board 
which handles this matter under the 
selective service system is, as I under- 
stand, composed of men belonging to 
the churches to which the conscientious 
objectors belong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the come 
mittee does not intend these men to be 
given easy treatment, and I think they 
do not wish to receive easy treat- 
ment. On the other hand, if the con- 
scientious objectors receive no pay, those 
who have dependents will find that their 
ee will be subjected to great hard- 
ship. 

I notice that in a report of the Selec- 
tive Service Administration for 1950, 
there is a recommendation, appearing 
on page 339, that conscientious objectors 
should probably be given more rights 
and privileges than they were given in 
World War II, and that serious attention 
should at least be given to providing 
them with some pay, and their families 
with some allowances or allotments. It 
is not stated that these should neces- 
sarily equal those allowed the men who 
are in the military service, but the prin- 
ciple is there recommended that some- 
thing be paid to somewhat mitigate the 
hardship involved. It would not be im- 
possible under this measure administra- 
tively to adopt those recommendations, 
would it, in the understanding of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
that during the last war the men who 
were assigned to work on farms for pri- 
vate employers were permitted to retain 
$15 a month for their out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, and they were provided with 
their board and lodging by their 
churches, unless their employer was pro- 
viding it. The remainder of their money 
coming from private employment was 
turned into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I see nothing in the pending measure, 
as now constituted, which would pre- 
vent the authorities from adding to that 
pay of approximately 50 cents a day, if 
it was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Selective Serv- 
ice Administration would have the power, 
would it not, to designate, if it saw fit to 
do so, a separate division within its own 
agency, to deal with the civilian super- 
vision of the projects to be carried on in 
that connection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is as I 
understand it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has been my 
understanding that General Hershey has 
tried to administer this matter with 
great fairness. I believe he is a descend- 
ant of a Mennonite family himself, and 
therefore he understands these prob- 
lems. 

I wonder whether that is the conclu- 
sion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, I under- 
stand that General Hershey is an excel- 
lent administrator, and of course he has 
had much more experience with this 
matter than any other citizen has had. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if it is in order, I should like to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
brief memorandum concerning the work 
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the conscientious objectors did during 
the last war, in order that the Recorp 
may be complete. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Conscientious-objector assignees to civilian public service camps in regular work projects 
and special work projects at the end of October during each year, 1941 through 1946 


Type of project and technical agency 


REGULAR WORK PROJECT 


Department of Agriculture: 
Forest Service ser 
Soil Conservation Service. 
Farm Security Administration. 

Department of the Interior: 
National Park Service. 


SPECIAL WORK PROJECT 


Agriculture Labor Administration 4 


Department of Commerce: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Weather Bureau 


Scientific research: 
Office of Scientific Research and Development 
Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 

Miscellaneous. .----- 


Gren, wseciaaluldcsancsesewssUoesves 


1 Includes Civilian Public Service Reserve. 


THE FOREST SERVICE CAMPS 


The Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was the techni- 
cal ager cy of Civilian Public Service Camps 
located in National and State forests, pri- 
marily for the control of forest fires. It 
carried on a year-round program of disease 
control; fire presuppression; construction 
and maintenance of roads. trails, fire towers 
and communication lines; nursery opera- 
tion; reforestation; and other work. All of 
this tied into the protection and preserva- 
tion of forests. 

The bulk of the work in these camps was 
manual labor, strenuous and exhausting in 
the case of fire fighting, and it required 
young, physically fit objector registrants. 
However, the Forest Service needed and 
secured, or trained, Class IV-E assignees 
having any one of a variety of skills or spe- 
cialized knowledge. This ranged from the 
operation and maintenance of motor vehi- 
cles, tractors, and other power machinery 
through construction, surveying, and engi- 
neering, to the scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience that could be used in the forest 
experimental station. Objectors were used 
additionally as office workers and in the con- 
struction, operation and upkeep of com- 
munication equipment, including radios and 
telephones. One camp was organized which 
trained and used a selected group of as- 
signees as parachute fire fighters for the 
control of fires in remote and inaccessible 
forests. Forest Service camps were widely 
scattered in order to provide as much fire 
protection as possible with the few men 
available. 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE CAMPS 

Camps under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Park Service in the Department of 
the Interior were located in many National 
ani Stato parks. All the parks had fire- 
fighting and forest-protection projects simi- 
lar to those of the Forest Service and, in 
addition, had to perserve and maintain the 
park improvements, which represented a 
large Government investment. 


Year and number 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION WORK 


CPS camps of the Soil Conservation 
Service in the Department of Agriculture 
were located in farming areas where they 
carried on a program of erosion control, 
water conservation, drainage, nursery opera- 
tion, development cf pure strains of seed 
and preservation of land. The type of con- 
servation work done varied with each camp 
unit. One camp was engaged in the rechan- 
neling and reclamation of a large drainage 
canal, and the labor of another was largely 
confined to a nursery which provided trees 
for field planting and new varieties of grass 
seed. A unit was assigned to an experimental 
station to provide technical assistance in the 
study of water run-off and erosion control. 
Basically the soil conservation work re- 
quirei intelligent manual labor, but there 
was a need for assignees with skills, such 
as mechanics, clerks, and equipment opera- 
tors, as well as those with technical train- 
ing in engineering, farm planning, and the 
laboratory work of the experimental sta- 
tions. In addition, the CPS camps sup- 
plied the bulk of the emergency farm labor 
available to the surrounding area for the 
production and harvesting of essential crops 
when other help was not available. 

THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION CAMPS 

The Farm Security Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture was engaged in 
arid-land reclamation at the farm level. 
This work consisted of clearing, land level- 
ing, construction of lateral ditches, roads, 
buildings, and other improvements on land 
which is fertile when watered. Several of 
these units were completed and brought 
under farm cultivation through the activi- 
ties of the CPS camps. A total of 8,100 acres 
were brought under irrigation cultivation 
during the war as a result of such projects of 
the civilian work program of selective service, 

THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION CAMPS 
The Interior Department’s Bureau of 


Reclamation with the assistance of CPS 
camps completed the construction of three 
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large earthen dams for water-storage pur- 
poses. This construction work had been 
started by the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
provide water for civilian consumption and 
irrigation. The projects had been approved, 
and were granted material and equipment 
priorities, by the War Production Board. 
THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE WORK CAMPS 

Camps of the General Land Office in the 
Department of Interior (later known as the 
Bureau of Land Management) were located 
in the West on forest lands which had been 
recently acquired by the Department. In 
addition to fire protection, roads and trails 
were needed and a large amount of survey- 
ing, mapping, and timber cruising was neces- 
sary. This required assignees with engineer- 
ing training to make maps and lay out roads 
and trails, others with the ability to make 
timber surveys or tabulate the results and 
those with the usual skills needed in forest 
camps of the system's civilian work program 
to operate the road-building machinery, fall 
timber, and do maintenance work. 

THE FISH AND WILDLIFE CAMPS 

Under the sponsorship of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of Interior, a 
group of class IV-E registrants were as- 
signed to the experimental station at Bowie, 
Md., for work on a variety of research 
projects. Some of this was manual labor, but 
other jobs required selected men with sci- 
entific training. This agency also operated 
the Government camp at Germfask, Mich. 
The work at the Germfask project consisted 
of developing and maintaining a wildlife 
refuge which had been established in com- 
pliance with the terms of a treaty between 
the Unitod States and Canada on the preser- 
vation of migratory wild fowl. 

MENTAL HOSPITALS AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 

This project group as well as the remaining 
projects which are discussed, constituted the 
ones usually referred to as “special projects.” 
Registrants who were assigned to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and State mental hos- 
pital work as well as to the farms and other 
projects yet to be covered, were individuals 
who had first been assigned to regular camp 
activities for a minimum of 90 days. During 
that time the objector had to demonstrate 
his ability to accept discipline and to work 
under normal conditions before being consid- 
ered for a special-type project. 

In the beginning of the mental hospital 
and training school phase of the civilian- 
work program, medical officers from the in- 
stitutions themselves often visited the civil- 
ian public service camp and selected men 
for the projects. These medical men thus 
determined the adaptability of the individ- 
ual for the hospital and school activity. 

Approximately one-fifth of all the class 
IV-E assignees of selective service worked 
in mental hospitals or training schools. 
Many of these institutions were finding it 
impossible to maintain staffs of qualified 
employees; their employees were constantly 
leaving to take positions in industry where 
the wages were much higher and the work 
less confining However, their inmates 
were wards of society and must be given 
care. The work involving, as it did, service 
along humanitarian lines, had a strong 
appeal to the conscientious objector. 

Assignees from the CPS camps performed 
work at the hospitals and schools as at- 
tendants, technicians, clerks, farm laborers 
and the like. Doctors who were assigned as 
objectors were practically without exception 
placed with these hospitals. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR ADMINISTRATION WORK 


The use of conscientious objector assignees 
by the Agricultural Labor Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture as year-round 
laborers and technicians in food production 
resulted in 786,326 man-days of labor and 
the earning of $1,549,152.28 in wages up to 
the end of the civilian-work program. An 
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additional 138,674 man-days of emergency 
work was performed by men in regular 
civilian public service camps who supplied 
day labor for the production and harvesting 
of vitally needed farm crops within a 15-mile 
radius of the camp units. Wages earned by 
these emeregency day laborers on farms 
amounted to $711,596.55. In addition, these 
and other assignees worked thousands of 

man-days of labor in the production of food 
for consumption at the mental hospitals and 
training schools and at the work-camp units 
themselves. This was not recorded as 
farm labor, however. 

The farm labor camps were divided into 
three general groups: Those for individual 
dairy-farm laborers, those for Dairy Herd 
Improyement Association herd testers, and 
those for State college agricultural experi- 
ment station workers. As had been pointed 
out, Wage payments were required for all 
types of farm labor. The general standard 
used was the going wage of the community 
for year-round single farm hands where 
room, board, and laundry were furnished. 
The only exception to this rule was that 
the hourly wage rate for day labor was the 
standard used in setting wages for emer- 
gency farm labor. A ruling of the Comp- 
troller General required that all moneys 
paid as wages for assignee farm labor, less 

necessary expenses, be deposited with the 
United States Treasury where it was placed 
in a special fund to be held until the termi- 
nation of the national emergency, 


DAIRY FARM LABOR 


The acute shortage of labor in some dairy- 
ing areas led to the development of a plan, 
in conjunction with the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under which quali- 
fied selective-service assignees, who volun- 
teered, were transferred from the regular 
camps to jobs on dairy farms. These objec- 
tors worked as farm laborers on selected 
dairy farms in counties recommended and 
approved by the War Food Administration as 
being important in dairy production and 
having a shortage of dairy-farm labor. The 
employer paid the prevailing wage of the 
community for this help, as stated above, 
and the money, less an allowance to the 
assignee for the purchase of clothing and 
other necessities and a deduction for admin- 
istrative operating expenses, was paid into 
the United States Treasury. 


DAIRY HERD TESTING 


A number of camp assignees from the 
system were selected and trained by State 
agricultural colleges for work as herd testers 
with various dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciations. A few of these objectors were also 
used as technicians in artificial dairy herd 
breeding associations. The 108,105 cows 
tested yearly in six States averaged 512 per 
tester. The associations paid for the sery- 
ices of these registrants under the same 
arrangement as that followed by the indi- 
vidual dairy farmer on the dairy farm labor 
project. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Assignees were placed with a number of 
State agrfcultural college experiment sta- 
tions to relieve the labor shortage and enable 
these institutions to carry on with work that 
otherwise would have been discontinued. 
Some of the experiments had been under 
way for 50 years or more, and a great deal 
of their value was in the continuity of the 
work and records. Higher yielding strains 
of seeds were being developed and propa- 
gated and considerable time and effort was 
being devoted to the study of animal and 
plant diseases. A few qualified men were 
engaged in research work, others had techni- 
cal jobs, and the remainder supplied the 
farm labor needed at an experiment station. 
In general, such men were employed under 
the same financial arrangements and other 
conditions as the men on dairy farms. 
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MALARIA AND HOOKWORM UNITS 

Two State health projects of the Civilian 
Public Service Camps involved disease con- 
trol, one in Florida, consisting of three units, 
and the other in Mississippi, with one unit. 
The work was largely malaria and hookworm 
control and the teaching of general sanita- 
tion through mosquito elimination, the 
screening of houses, and the construction of 
sanitary privies. These special projects of 
the (‘villan work program were sponsored 
by the United States Public Health Service 
and supervised by the State boards of health 
at no cost to Selective Service. Funds were 
provided by the religious organizations oper- 
ating the camps and by the States and com- 
munities in which the work was done. 


PUERTO RICAN MEDICAL UNITS 


A medical unit project was set up for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This 
special camp project was divided into a 
number of small units dispersed through- 
out the islands. Centers were established to 
provide medical, surgical, hospital, ambu- 
lance, dietetic, and welfare service for people 
in areas which previously were without any 
of this kind of care. Out-patient service 
was provided along these lines and the pop- 
ulation was given instructions in health and 
sanitation, and trained in home nursing. Ob- 
jectors assigned to this duty by the System 
had special qualifications and included doc- 
tors, nurses, and technicians of various 
Kinds. The project was jointly operated and 
financed by the Brethren, Mennonites, and 
Friends under the sponsorship of the Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration with 
the approval and some assistance from the 
insular health department. 


SPECIAL EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


A group of selected volunteers from among 
camp assignees were used as experimental 
subjects in various medical research projects 
under the supervision of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and the Sur- 
geon General of the Army. Besides acting 
as subjects for tests, the assignees assisted 
with investigations and experiments of var- 
ious kinds having to do with problems of diet, 
nutrition, climate, altitude, and certain dis- 
eases. These projects were quite important, 
and had a high priority among the various 
special phases of the civilian work program. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce had experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining qualified men 
for its field staffs while, at the same time, 
the mapping of certain areas of the country 
Was urgently required. A unit of class IV-E 


assignees was therefore organized by Selective 
Service to assist with this work. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


In addition to its other duties, the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce had 
undertaken during World War II to compile 
data from past weather reports and plot it 
on a series of weather maps. The informa- 
tion was badly needed, but the work was de- 
layed due to a shortage of civilian personnel. 
In consequence, a CPS camp of objectors was 
established by the system under the super- 
vision of the Weather Bureau to carry on this 
Special project. 

Approximately $2,500,000 was turned into 
the Treasury as a result of labor performed 
for wages. 

It would be difficult to designate as most 
important any one project of the civilian 
work program for class IV-E registrants of 
selective service. It may be of interest, how- 
ever, to point out a few accomplishments 
which were yery noteworthy. For instance, 
the assignees to CPC camps constructed and 
maintained 2,000 miles of fence, 475 miles of 
new telephone and electric-power lines, 814 
miles of new truck trails, and 7,640 miles of 
stock and foot trails. Some 173,000 man-days 
were spent in tree-nursery work and ap- 
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proximately 40,000,000 trees were planted in 
areas needing reforestation. One thousand 
eight hundred miles of new fire-hazard re- 
duction work was done on firebreaks, trails, 
and roads, and 48,000 man-days were devoted 
to fighting forest fires. Several dams were 
completed which provided water for irrigat- 
ing large tracts of arid land. Adding to- 
gether the days spent on wartime food pro- 
duction in all of this type of project, there 
were more than a million so contributed. 
Much other forestry, soil conservation, and 
national parks works that had been handi- 
capped by the loss of manpower was, through 
the camp program of the System, provided 
with labor to carry on these activities of con- 
serving and preserving natural resources. 

In the field of conserving resources 1,512,- 
896 man-days were spent in State mental 
hospitals, 120,403 man-days in veterans hos- 
pitals, and 105,473 m public health work. 
Additionally the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Army and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development ben- 
efited through the use of 150,713 man-days 
in special projects and research work. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question or two. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment which the 
distinguished Senator is now offering 
places an over-all ceiling of 3,500,000 
on all branches of the armed services? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I also correctly 
understand that the committee itself 
estimated as a total for the armed serv- 
ices as of this time 3,462,000? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Further, am I correct 
in understanding that all the Senator is 
here proposing is, that this ceiling be 
imposed by the Congress itself upon the 
military arm of the Government? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct—with 
the understanding that it can be modified 
upward in case of changing events, when 
the military appears before us and makes 
a case for upward revision, and when 
there is future action by the Congress 
carrying out their recommendation. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the 
Senator a further question. I am very 
much impressed by his amendment. I 
am impressed by it for many more 
reasons than one, In the first place, 
it makes an assertion of certain power 
in the Congress, in a very vital field. 
But how can any limitation be put upon 
the expenditures of the Government, if 
the military itself is to control the size 
of the Army, without coming to the Con- 
gress for approval? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Georgia, that one of 
my arguments is that if the ceiling is 
kept as an open-ended affair, so to speak, 
and we let the military exercise the dis- 
cretion of taking into the service men in 
addition to 3,500,000—which it can do, 
if we do not place some limitation upon 
them—then, in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we shall be confronted with an 
after-the-fact situation. The military 
will argue and we know what the result 
will be. “We are sorry, but we have all 
these men in the service now, and we 
need this money in order to finance 
them.” The Senator knows what will 
happen. In the usual course of events, 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will vote the money; we on the 
floor of the Senate will vote it, and we 
will slap someone’s wrist, with a speech 
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or two to the effect that the military 
should have obtained the money first. 
That is about what we shall do. If we 
want to avoid such a situation which 
amounts to locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen we will adopt my amend- 
ment providing for 3,500,000 men as of 
now. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Oregon. Pur- 
thermore, it will be impossible to put 
any ceiling upon the budget, will it not, 
if the military men increase the size of 
the army as far as possible under the 
laws which now exist, or as they may be 
modified? I believe it is estimated that 
it costs something like $4,000 to main- 
tain a man in the Armed Forces, Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the estimate 
given to us in the hearings by the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. GEORGE. So the Senator's 
amendment may be properly designated, 
may it not, as an amendment to preserve 
the solvency of the Government, as well 
as to retain in the Congress the 
power which rightfully belongs in the 
Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is absolutely and com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be pleased to 
support this amendment. Ido not un- 
derstand why the committee cannot ac- 
cept it, because it seems to me to be a 
very reasonable limitation. It is in ex- 
cess of the number which is now said to 
be necessary, and we are still in peace- 
time, except for the Korean war, of 
course. 

Within the past 10 or 15 years there 
has been a notable drift toward the dele- 
gation of authority by the Congress to 
the Executive and to other branches of 
the Government. It has occurred in 
every phase of our life, and if, in the 
matter of such vital concern to the men 
and women and families of America as 
the size of the Army, the Congress is not 
to assert some authority, then I think 
we have arrived at a tragic point in our 
history. 

It reminds me, Mr. President, very 
forcefully of the graphic language of the 
great historian Gibbon, when he was 
writing of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. He said that the 
Roman Senate, with absolute compla- 
cency, voted the power to raise addi- 
tional legions without any limitations or 
restrictions upon it; and of course, that 
meant the bankruptcy and the downfall 
of Rome. 

I am willing to go as far as I can, and 
would like to support the committee, but 
I certainly hope that the committee may 
see that this over-all limitation on the 
size of the Armed Forces is not hamper- 
ing, is not crippling, and, in the language 
of the proponents of the amendment, is 
not intended to be such. It seems to me 
to be altogether reasonable as a proper 
limitation, in this instance, upon the 
power of the military. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator 
from Georgia will permit me to say that 
I am exceedingly grateful for the com- 
ments he has made in support of my 
amendment. I mean no idle flattery to 
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the Senator from Georgia when I say 
that my admiration for his analytical 
abilities in connection with constitu- 
tional and financial questions, and all 
other great issues which come before 
the Senate, is so great that it is very 
reassuring when the Senator from 
Georgia comes to my aid in support of 
an amendment by which I seek only to 
safeguard what I believe to be the con- 
stitutional responsibilities of the Senate. 

I most certainly think we should im- 
pose this constitutional check upon the 
military, by saying to them in no uncer- 
tain words, “We are going to fix ceiling 
on the military manpower provided for 
in this bill. When you can show us that 
you need more men, come before us; you 
will get a prompt hearing, and, as in 
this instance, when you have proved 
your case, you will get the men.” I have 
taken the military officials at their word 
in this amendment. I have allowed 
them the figure for which they them- 
selves have testified; and I have taken 
the President of the United States at 
his word. This is the figure which the 
President himself announced as the top 
figure which is contemplated for the time 
being. When they want more, let them 
come forward and ask for it. But, Mr. 
President, I think the Senate of the 
United States would make a great, his- 
toric mistake if it were to delegate to 
the Pentagon the legislative policy which 
I think is inherent in this bill. 

We should determine the ceiling, and 
when we do that we shall give the tax- 
payers of the country the best possible 
guaranty that we are checking military 
expenditures before the fact, and not 
allowing the Senate to become sucked 
into such a position that after the obli- 
gations are incurred in the first instance, 
the military can come before the Appro- 
priations Committee to ask for the 
money with which to liquidate them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator resumes his seat, will he 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the floor. 
The Senator from Georgia had the floor, 
I was merely responding to his questions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon whether it is not a fact that in the 
hearings on Senate bill 1, on January 
22, at page 687, exhibit A, entitled “Ob- 
jectives Met by the Manpower Plan of 
the Department of Defense,” includes as 
item No. 1, “Long Range Security Pro- 
gram for the Nation,” as presented by 
the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
at page 688 of the same volume there is 
set forth exhibit B, entitled “Possible 
Alternatives To Meet Manpower Needs 
of the Armed Forces’’? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not also a fact 
that at page 689 of the same volume there 
is set forth Exhibit C entitled “Estimated 
Number of I-A Available Men Remain- 
ing in Selective Service Pool, Based on 
Maintaining Armed Force of 3.5 Million 
After 30 June 1952”? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that in 
the ‘next two charts, set forth on pages 
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690 and 691, 3,500,000 is the figure used 
by the Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact, also, 
that on page 691, in a chart relating to 
the draft of 18% -year olds, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense also uses the 
figure 3,500,000? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correet, too. 

Mr. WHERRY. As a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon say 
whether or not there has been any 
change, or whether any evidence has 
been offered to the committee in any 
way, shape, or form by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense or anyone else 
otherwise than for a 3,500,000 military 
force? 

Mr. MORSE. I know of none. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the distin- 
guished Senator recall that last Friday 
I brought to the attention of the Senate 
the fact, which has not anything to do 
with the pending amendment, because 
the amendment does exactly what I 
think should be done, that Secretary 
Marshall was quoted in the newspapers 
stating that we should prepare for an 
Army of 4,000,000? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and that is why 
I believe we should check his discretion 
by adopting my amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know whether Secretary Marshall or 
anyone else has come before the commit- 
tee offering any additional testimony 
justifying raising the ceiling from 3,500,- 
000 to 4,000,000? 

Mr. MORSE. I know of none. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
I felt that the Congress should make the 
determination of 3,500,000 as the ceiling. 
If I remember the words I used, I said 
that we should cut the goods to fit the 
pattern, rather than proceed blindly and 
use a flexible figure, on the basis of 
which neither the Committee on Appro- 
priations or any other legislative com- 
mittee could plan in determining the 
size of the Armed Forces. Does the Sen- 
ator agree with me? 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree, and 
I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
fortifying by his questions the points 
I sought to make in my main speech on 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, who desires to ask 
me a question. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, who is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, whether it 
is possible to put a ceiling successfully 
on Federal expenditures if we give a 
blank check to the military in the matter 
of manpower. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate 8 years and a few 
months, and most of that time have 
served on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and my answer is that from ex- 
perience I would say it is almost impos- 
sible to put a ceiling on appropriations 
under such circumstances. There is no 
possibility of doing it unless we know 
what the ceiling is going to be in the case 
of the military forces. 
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Mr. CASE. It is my understanding 
that the Constitution reposed in the Con- 
gress the power over the purse and 
sword. 

Mr, WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE. The two go together. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I can remember, as I am 
sure the Senator can, when we used 
to take the multiplication table and say 
that $2,700 was the cost per soldier, then 
the figure went to $3,000, and now it is 
$4,000; and if we lift the ceiling so that 
the military has a blank check over the 
manpower, we give them a blank check 
on appropriations, do we not? 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his observation. 
He has had great experience in the 
House of Representatives, and would 
make a valuable member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate. Too often we make authorizations, 
just as we are asked to do now, 
and yet expect to control appropria- 
tions, which is an impossibility. Once 
we authorize in a sort of loose, flexible 
fashion such as that proposed, there is 
no other alternative than to provide the 
appropriations, I have seen that situa- 
tion arise time and time again. A loose 
authorization is made for a project, and 
those in favor of it say, “you authorized 
it, you knew what you were doing, there- 
fore now we want the appropriations,” 
and we have had to make the appropria- 
tions to save face. 

In this case we are acting with our 
eyes open, and Congress is determining 
the policy, if we place a ceiling on the 
manpower. I am as much in favor of 
having an army as is the chairma: of 
the subcommittee, I am for an air force 
and I am for a navy, but I believe the 
Congress should determine the policy, 
and we should write it down so that we 
will know what it is going to be. 

One of the sad features of this matter 
is that it is necessary to take a lot of 
castor oil in connection with this bill 
in order to get an army and a navy and 
an air force, and I do not like that, 
There are many things in the bill which 
I do not think have anything to do with 
determining a national policy, and I 
want the Recorp to show that in my 
opinion it is correct that Congress should 
make provision as to the size of the 
military forces. I believe we should 
have an army of the size necessary; we 
should have a navy and an air force of 
the necessary size; but I believe the Con- 
gress has the right to determine the size, 
and the right to determine the approach, 
how we are to spend the defense dollars 
on the three branches of the service. 

In addition to what I have already 
said, I should like to say that the figures 
3,500,000 are recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Defense and by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defenz2. It has nothing to 
do with the Chief of Staff advising the 
military. Of course, Secretary Marshall 
is a military man, but the recommenda- 
tion comes also from the civilian side. 
So, with this recommendation of 3,500,- 
000, the Assistant Secretary specifically 
stated, as appears on page 696 of the 
hearings, that they did not need to draft 
18-year-olds in order to get the size of 
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the force they wanted, and that they 
would be able to get it with the formula 
submitted by the Committee on Armed 
Services, which reported the bill. 

That is why I voted against drafting 
the 18-year-olds. With the statement 
made by the assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, the evidence brought forward that 
we have to reach down lower is abso- 
lutely destroyed. If we put the ceiling 
at 3,500,000, we comply with the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and if 
we draft the 1842-year-olds, we can get 
that number without reaching down to 
the 18-year-olds. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has named 
the Secretary of Defense and the assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense as testifying 
on the basis of a military manpower fig- 
ure of 3,500,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. All the witnesses repre- 
senting the military establishment testi- 
fied on the basis of the 3,500,000 fig- 
ure. The whole case presented by the 
military to the committee was based 
on that figure. I think we should write 
that figure into the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do also, and I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. I feel that un- 
der the oath which I took when I as- 
sumed my responsibility as a Member of 
the Senate, it is my duty to vote upon 
that or some other amendment fixing a 
limit. I believe this to be possibly the 
most serious aspect of the bill, which we 
have under consideration, whether we 
are to give a blank-check authority to the 
military to dictate the size of the Army 
we shall have in the future, and thereby 
indirectly dictate the cost it will entail 
to the American taxpayer. 

The second most important issue that 
may come before the Senate in connec- 
tion with this matter, and related sub- 
jects, will be raised when we reach the 
question of whether the Congress or the 
President should have the power to send 
the Armed Forces into foreign countries. 
They have been in Korea, and now the 
President is asking us to ratify his send- 
ing them to Europe. In my judgment 
that is solely the responsibility of the 
Congress. 

We have been drifting away from con- 
gressional responsibility. We have been 
drifting into administrative policy- 
making powers, to the danger of our lib- 
erty, and when we begin to drift as the 
Army seems to be drifting from what 
they have been suggesting in the bill, 
and what they need to work out through 
universal military training, it seems to 
me we should recur once in a while to 
the basic charters of our liberty. 

I want to read into the Recor» at this 
particular point, article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
in order that all Senators may deter- 
mine their duty under their oaths. It 
says: 

The Congress shall have power 

* . . >. . 

To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules * 
captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, 
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That certainly implies a responsibility 
and a duty on the Congress of the United 
States to determine the number who 
shall be in the Army of the United States. 

The Constitution emphasizes the con- 
gressional responsibility and the recur- 
ring duty of Congress to consider the job 
year by year by providing “but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than 2 years.” 

In other words, it is trying to hold 
the power within the jurisdiction of the 
Congress of the United States, realizing 
the necessity for so doing if we are not 
to have the executive branch of the 
Government override congressional re- 
sponsibility. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 


That provision is comparable to the 
paragraph relating to the Army. 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 


Mr. President, I de not see how the 
Constitution of the United States could 
have more clearly fixed responsibility as 
to the number, as to the rules and regu- 
lations, and as to the use and utilization 
of the Armed Forces than it did in sec- 
tion 8. Every Senator took an oath to 
abide by. the Constitution of the United 
States. I think we would be recreant to 
our trust and would violate our oath if 
we refused to assume our responsibility 
in determining the size and kind of army 
we shall have in this country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
presume the manager of the bill on the 
floor will give us the reason for not pro- 
viding a limit in the bill. Many of us 
are not members of the committee, and 
we have been listening only to one side of 
the debate. I should like to ask the able 
Senator from Texas, who is the manager 
of the bill, why the administration was 
given a blank check, and why a limita- 
tion of 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 men was not 
placed in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas will speak on his own time 
when the Senator from Indiana has 
finished. The committee was merely 
following the wishes of the Senator from 
Indiana and every other Senator when 
we did not place a ceiling in the bill. 
Last August, after listening to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Senators realized that we could not 
put a ceiling on Stalin and on the hordes 
of communism. We, therefore, brought 
to the floor of the Senate a bill which 
suspended the ceiling on our Armed 
Forces. That bill passed the Senate 
without even one vote being cast against 
it. Until the present amendment was 
offered, there was no testimony by any 
public witness or any private witness be- 
fore the committee which would indicate 
that Congress had acted unwisely last 
August. The Senator from Oregon, in 
what appeared to be a punitive amend- 
ment, when it was first offered, namely, 
requiring the military to reduce its per- 
sonnel to 3,000,000, suggested that 
limitation. The following day it was 
suggested that 3,100,000 should be the 
limitation. When the Senator from 
Texas went to lunch today, he was in- 
formed that the amendment had been 
changed from 3,100,000 to 3,209,000. 
Upon returning from lunch, the Senator 
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from Texas inquired at the clerk’s desk, 
and it now appears that in a moment of 
desperation, when he has got to have a 
little blood and put somebody into a 
strait-jacket, in an attempt to get votes, 
he has amended it again and inserted a 
ceiling of 3,500,000. 

The Senator from Texas has no desire 
to deprive Congress from exercising any 
authority that Congress desires to ex- 
ercise. The Senator from Texas would 
remind the Members of the Senate and 
the chairman of the committee that the 
committee, at the time it heard testi- 
mony on the bill which it has now re- 
ported, was old by the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that as of 
that time, as of that day, and as of that 
moment the security of this country re- 
quired: that we built up a force of 3,- 
462,000. At the same time Admiral 
Sherman—and if he does not know more 
about the needs of the Navy and how its 
men should be deployed than does the 
Senator from Texas, we have been wast- 
ing a great deal of money on Annapolis— 
testified before our committee as fol- 
lows: 

I believe that unless international condi- 
tions improve we may well have to set a new 
target as we approach this target [of 3,462,- 
000}. 


General Collins testified: 

I do not regard it [3,462,000] as an ultimate 
figure if the world situation stays in its cur- 
rent state or worsens. 


I merely wish to remind the Senate 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recom- 
mended an active duty force of 3,462,000 
as soon as we could get it. What does 
that mean? It means that they must 
have the facilities to take care of the 
3,462,000 men as fast as they can get 
them. It means that when they have 
available the indoctrination facilities, 
they must also have the training facili- 
ties available in order to take care of 
that many men. They must have com- 
bat equipment. So, at the moment, 
keeping in mind the concentrations of 
Communists which may be shaping up 
in dangerous parts of the world, it has 
been decided that we should get 3,462,- 
000 men as quickly as we can get them, 
For that reason the members of the com- 
mittee, bearing in mind that no Sena- 
tor had objected to the suspension of the 
over-all ceiling last August, did not think 
they should come in and say: 

“General Marshall, you are respon- 
sible for the security of this Nation, but 
you are responsible only to the tune of 
2,000,000 men. If you need more be- 
yond that figure, in order to add to the 
Strategic defense of our country, you 
have got to come up here and go through 
2 months of hearings, and satisfy all the 
Senators and a few of the Monday- 
morning quarterbacks.” We thought 
the Senate meant what it said when it 
said: We will suspend the ceilings until 
1954.“ The present bill provides that 
any time a majority of the Senate de- 
sires to do it, they can reduce the term 
of service by adopting a concurrent reso- 
lution, and can thus in effect immobilize 
pond Army and the Navy and the Air 

orce. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
committee was following what the Sen- 
ate did last August in eliminating en- 
tirely any ceiling on the armed services? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; last 
August the Senate and Congress did not 
eliminate ceilings entirely. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought the Sen- 
ator said a moment ago that last August 
ceilings were taken off our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I fin- 
ish my statement? Will the Senator 
show me that much courtesy? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do know 
that it did not eliminate any ceilings. 
That is the first part of the Senator’s 
statement which is wrong. In the light 
of conditions which prevailed in the 
latter part of June last year, the com- 
mittee, in July, upon recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, brought into 
this body legislation which suspended 
the 2,000,000 ceiling on the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force until 1954. 

The Senator from Oregon sat in the 
committee’s hearings for 5 or 6 weeks. 
If the Senator from Indiana will read 
the record of the hearings, he may even 
get curious as to why the Senator is 
opposed to the bill. But the Senator 
from Oregon did not offer any sugges- 
tion on ceilings in the hearings of the 
subcommittee. The bill went to the full 
committee, and after 3 days the com- 
mittee wrote the pending bill. There 
was no suggestion by the Senator from 
Oregon that we establish a ceiling of 
3,000,000, 3,100,000, 3,200,000 or even 
3,500,000, because only a few months 
earlier the Senator from Oregon had 
said that we ought to suspend the ceil- 
ings until 1954. 

There is no ceiling on our enemies. 
If the Senator from Indiana and other 
Senators who share his viewpoint want 
to establish a ceiling or a floor they can 
do so. All they are actually doing is 
kidding themselves and putting their 
own leadership in a straitjacket. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor recall that a moment ago he made a 
statement which shows that possibly he 
does not know what he is talking about 
when he says that the Senator from In- 
diana wants to do this? How does the 
Senator know what the Senator from 
Indiana wants to do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We will let 
the roll call show. I do not assume to 
speak for the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
Senator from Indiana tell me whether 
or not he favors a ceiling? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refuse to answer, 
except to Sa 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I re- 
fuse to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana happens to have the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I happen to have 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
the same old story which I have observed 
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here for nearly 7 years. Every time we 
question any Member who desires to give 
the New Dealers a blank check, he be- 
comes angry and sarcastic, and wants to 
push someone’s ears back. In other 
words, they are not willing to stand on 
the floor and debate and argue these 
questions, as they should do. 

A moment ago I rose to ask, and did 
ask, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
what the position of the committee was. 
I was sincere, conscientious, and honest 
in my question. Instead of getting an 
honest answer to the question, I received 
criticism. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. I want the Senator from 
Texas to know that I do not like that 
sort of treatment. Again, I repeat that 
it is typical of what has been going on 
on the floor of the Senate for the past 
7 years. I believe that my inquiry was 
an honest and fair one. My question 
was, What is the position of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I shall try to answer the 
question, I thought the Senator’s ques- 
tion was, Why did not the committee 
establish a ceiling? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not say any 
such thing. I rose to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill what the position of 
the committee was. I said, “What have 
you to say about this? I have now lis- 
tened to the argument on the other 
side, and not having been a member of 
the committee, I have not heard your 
side of the argument. What is your 
idea?” 

Instead of getting the position of the 
committee—and I can well understand 
it—I was immediately criticized for 
something; I do not know what. I want 
Senators to know that I do not like it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I repeat that it is 
typical of what has gone on during the 
past 7 years. Here we are, discussing 
a proposal to give the President or the 
Pentagon a blank check. I do not know 
whether the Army should be 3,500,000, 
4,000,000, or 5,000,000. I do not know 
whether it should be 3,000,000. I be- 
lieve that the Congress of the United 
States ought to say whether it believes 
that at the moment we should have an 
Army of 3,500,000, 4,000,000, or 4,500,000. 
I am trying to find out why the Congress 
has given up its constitutional respon- 
sibility and duty of determining the 
number of men who should constitute 
the forces of the United States. 

The able Senator from Texas has 
stated that last August the Congress 
eliminated the ceiling of 2,000,000 men. 
It must have had some good reason for 
doing so. If we eliminated the ceiling 
last August and said that there should 
be no ceiling, I might well ask this 
question, and the Senator might also. 
Why are we trying to establish a ceil- 
ing of 3,500,000 at the moment? I do 
not know. That was the thing I wanted 
cleared up. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to my 
colleague and friend from Indiana that 
I am a member of the committee. I 
voted for the committee bill. I am not 
a member of the New Deal. I voted for 
the bill as a Member of the Senate be- 
cause I believed it was the right thing 
to do for the protection of the security 
of our people at the present time. 

Specifically to answer the Senator’s 
question, no one wants to send our boys 
to war. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is not 
answering my question, when he says 
that no one wants to send his sons to 
war. I do not want to send my sons to 
war. My question of those in charge of 
the bill is, “What is your reason for not 
wanting to establish a ceiling?” That 
is all I want answered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to try to answer it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ido not want a lec- 
ture. I do not want the Senator to lec- 
ture me. The Senator does not need to 
lecture me. He does not need to tell me 
thaj, we are at war, or are going to send 
someone to war. What is the legitimate 
reason for not wanting to establish a 
ceiling? That is the only question I 
want answered. I do not want any other 
answers. I know that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is a member of the com- 
mittee, and a great member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will give the 
Senator the answer. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Do not give me a 
lecture. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not going 
to give the Senator a lecture. I know 
that I am not capable of giving him a 
lecture. That is not the spirit in which 
I rose. I rose in the spirit of answering 
the Senator’s question without getting 
into an argument. I shall try to give the 
Senator my reasons. 

Last August the Congress repealed a 
law which placed a limit on the armed 
services. It did so because of the sit- 
uation in Korea. The situation at that 
time was very bad from our point of 
view. We were falling back on Pusan. 
We did not know what the situation was 
going to call for. We did not know 
whether Russia was going to come in. 
We did not know whether we had troops 
enough to support our position in Japan, 
We did not know what world conditions 
were, so we eliminated the ceiling on 
the Armed Forces and went back to the 
situation in World War II. So far as 
I know, that measure was passed unan- 
imously by the Congress. > 

This year our committee considered 
this bill to implement the armed serv- 
ices. In all the meetings—and I think 
I attended all but one or two—I never 
heard any question raised about the top 
limit, or about Congress placing another 
limit on the armed services after it had 
repealed the limit last August. In other 
words, if it were to establish a limit it 
would be reversing its position within 
8 months. Conditions in the world have 
not changed to such an extent as to 
permit us to do so. 
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We did go into the question as to why 
the military wanted 3,200,000, or 3,462,- 
000, which was a later figure. The first 
figure was 3,200,000. My understanding 
as to why 3,462,000 are wanted is that 
that number will give the Air Force a 
striking power on M-day, and will pro- 
vide a sufficient number of ground forces 
and a sufficient number for the Navy to 
support that striking power and to fol- 
low it up. It will give us a sound base 
on which to rapidly expand if we are 
forced into world war III, which we pray 
will never happen. 

That is the situation in which we 
found ourselves. That is why we adopted 
this bill. The bill will not, by itself, 
raise enough men, without volunteers 
and without reenlistments, to maintain 
a force of 3,462,000 unless we call back 
the veterans of World War II who have 
done their part and are now a part of 
the civilian community. 

What is our position today? Why 
should we reverse our action of last 
August? What is the position in Japan 
today? Wanat is the danger? Why are 
we sending two more National Guard 
divisions to Japan? What is our position 
in Europe today? Why are we sending 
four additional divisions to Europe? 
What is the position in Iran? What is 
the position in the Mediterranean? 
What is the position in Indonesia, Indo- 
china, and the Far East? Certainly the 
situation is uncertain all over the world. 

If another war comes, we are not go- 
ing to have time to enlarge our armed 
services to meet the initial attacks. We 
are going to be hit hard and quick. What 
we must do is to be ready. We must 
trust someone. To a certain extent we 
must trust men like General Marshall, 
Mr. Finletter, Mr. Pace, Mr. Matthews, 
and others in the Pentagon, both civilians 
and military. 

I do not have the tremendous dis- 
trust of those men others seem to have. 
We want to keep them from getting 
power. We want to guard ourselves re- 
specting appropriations. We want to in- 
vestigate their proposals for authoriza- 
tions. We want to make them more ef- 
ficient and use their manpower more 
ably. At the same time we have got to 
give them a little more discretion. 

That I say to my distinguished friend 
and colleague from Indiana, I hope is not 
a lecture. That is an effort to give the 
Senator the reason on which I base my 
Position. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, much 
as I respect the able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts—and I have great respect for 
him—I think he has missed the point 
entirely. The question is not whether 
we should have an Army of 3,000,000, 
3,500,000, or 5,000,000. The question is 
not what the situation is in Japan or 
any place else. The question is one of 
principle. 

I do not know whether or not three 
and a half million is the proper figure. 
I am perfectly willing to leave that up 
to the persons mentioned by the Sena- 
tor. But there is a principle involved. 
Are we going to give the military a blank 
check to have any number of men they 
say they wish, or shall we limit them, 
let us say, to 4,000,000? Perhaps the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
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Oregon should be increased to 5,000,000. 
Maybe it should be four and a half mil- 
lion. Maybe it should be 5,000,000. But 
there is a question of principle involved. 
Is the Congress going to relinquish the 
right to prescribe the number of men 
who will constitute the armed services? 
I do not think it should. I have not 
heard any argument by the able Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] or the- 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] that convinces me that the 
Congress should give up its constitu- 
tional right to prescribe the number of 
men. 

We might well be debating whether it 
should be 3,500,000; maybe it ought to 
be 5,000,000, and perhaps someone ought 
to offer an amendment—and maybe I 
shall do it—to substitute 5,000,000 for 
3,500,000. But I am convinced—and no 
one has persuaded me to the contrary— 
that no emergency exists today, or will 
exist tomorrow, or next week, or any 
time in tte next thousand years, which 
would justify the Congress of the United 
States in giving up its right under the 
Constitution to determine the number 
of men in the Armed Forces. I believe 
the Congress has the right to debate, 
and its members can well disagree as to 
how many men are needed, but Con- 
gress, after debating the subject, should 
arrive at some number, and that number 
should be written into the law. i 

Mr. President, I say to the Senate that 
Congress is making a grave mistake, as 
it has for many years, by giving to the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment a blank check. Congress has writ- 
ten bills, since I have been a Member of 
the Senate for 6 years by which we have 
delegated the power and the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to the President 
of the United States. Then we wonder 
why we get the kind of government we 
have. We are fighting now against dic- 
tatorship, against one-man rule. Yet, 
with respect to almost every bill that 
comes before Congress, before we are 
though with it we end by giving to the 
President of the United States the power 
to do most anything he sees fit to do. 
We give as the reason for doing that 
that we have got to fight dictators and 
fight one-man rule. 

Let us stand on principle. Let us de- 
bate principle. If the number 3,500,000 
is not sufficient, I am willing to vote to 
put the figure 4,000,000 in the bill. If 
Senators do not think 4,000,000 is a 
sufficient number, I am willing to vote to 
put the figure 4,500,000 in the bill. But 
let us stand on our constitutional right 
and let us name the number of men who 
will constitute the Armed Forces. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. May I first yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
thankful to the Senator for yielding to 
me. Ishall be very brief. I want to get 
the Recorp corrected, because, on the 
basis of the impression left by the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I think an injustice has 
been done the junior Senator from Ore- 
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gon on the record of the committee. I 
am perfectly willing to submit the tran- 
script of the record of the executive ses- 
sions of the Armed Services Committee, 
and have assigned now to some member 
of the staff of the committee the task of 
taking out of that record the statements 
the junior Senator from Oregon made 
over and over again throughout the dis- 
cussions as to the need of saving mili- 
tary manpower waste now indulged in by 
the military and putting some limitation 
upon them. 

The Senator from Texas is correct. I 
thought we could make a saving of about 
500,000 men on the basis of the military’s 
own figure of three and one-half million 
by putting in a three-million ceiling. I 
said when I first made that announce- 
ment, that I thought it ought to be some- 
where near three million or three million 
one hundred thousand. Then I had dis- 
cussions with colleagues, and took into 
account the figures the military itself 
first proposed before the committee, of 
three million two hundred thousand, 
on which they presented their charts in 
the first instance. I gave consideration 
to proposing a ceiling based upon the 
first figure suggested by Mrs. Rosenberg 
in her testimony on January 10, 1951, 
namely 3,200,000 men. Then they came 
up to three million five hundred thou- 
sand. 

I have tried, I may say to the Senator 
from Indiana and my other colleagues 
in the Senate, to be fair and reasonable 
in the consideration of this whole man- 
power bill, and when I fixed the figure 
of three million five hundred thousand, 
after conference with colleagues today, I 
did it because we thought we ought to 
take the military at its own words and 
accept its final figure of three million 
five hundred thousand upon which it 
finally based its entire case for this bill. 

Those are the figures of the military. 
The Senator from Indiana says he does 
not know whether the ceiling figure 
ought to be 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, or some 
other figure. I say on the basis of the 
military’s presentation to date they have 
used the figure of 3,500,000. I say: Let 
us take them at their word and adopt a 
ceiling of 3,500,000 until they prove a 
need for more. 

As I have said before, Congress will 
continue to remain in session. If the 
difficulties which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts sets forth to us by way of con- 
jecture today should arise, does he or 
any other Senator think the Secretary 
of Defense will have any difficulty in 
getting the ceiling raised if he shows the 
need for raising it? Does he think there 
will be any delay in raising the ceiling 
when the need for itis shown? The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] knows just as well as I do that 
this Congress or any Congress can be 
counted upon to respond quickly to an 
emergency. However let him not forget 
that it is basic constitutional doctrine 
under our system of government that an 
emergency does not repeal the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or its system 
of checks and balances. Those checks 
should be applied to the military, too, in 
time of emergency. 

Let us also take into account the fact 
that the military will not be able to ab- 
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sorb for some time in the future—pos- 
sibly for the greater part of 2 years—the 
manpower of 3,500,000 Congress is au- 
thorizing. Congress is going to be in 
business during that period. I think the 
time to pass judgment on whether or 
not Congress ought to raise the figure 
above the present absorption ability of 
the military is when they are fully ab- 
sorbing the number of men Congress now 
allows them under this bill. 

The point is made in the debate by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
that Stalin does not have a ceiling on his 
manpower. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am not going to vote to sur- 
render the constitutional powers of the 
Congress because Russia is operated on 
the basis of a military dictatorship. We 
will have that kind of a program in this 
country if Congress starts throwing 
away its constitutional checks upon the 
military. The Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Bricker], in quoting from the Constitu- 
tion this afternoon, I think made an un- 
answerable argument as to our obliga- 
tion to check the military by imposing 
a ceiling in this bill. 

Let us take the other argument of the 
Senators from Texas and Massachu- 
setts, that last August this body waived 
all ceilings. I repeat, Mr. President, that 
we ought to learn from reflection and 
experience. Even last August it would 
have been better for the military to have 
come forward and proposed a figure 
within a number with which they were 
satisfied they could meet the then Ko- 
rean crisis. Mr. President, they were 
then operating on the basis of 2,000,000, 
and they have not gone so far above 
2,000,000 yet in their program since the 
Korean crisis arose. 

The Senator from Indiana is com- 
pletely right when he points out that 
there is a fundamental question of prin- 
ciple involved. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall not vote any more for an 
open-ended ceiling in this bill. It is 
very important that we do less talking 
in the Senate about our system of con- 
stitutional checks and balances and do 
more applying of those constitutional 
powers of ours to the various Govern- 
ment departments, including the Mili- 
tary Establishment. Here is a good 
place to start with my amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon accept an amendment 
to his amendment to make the figure 
3,750,000 or 4,000,000 men? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no evidence 
that would justify such an amendment, 
As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] has pointed out, all the charts 
offered by the military were finally pre- 
pared on the basis of 3,500,000 men. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
Senator’s best judgment, and the best 
judgment of those who testified, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Defense, was that 
they needed 3,500,000 men. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the record they 
made. I say, adopt it now as a ceiling, 
and if they want a larger number, let 
them make a request starting tomorrow 
in hearings for a larger number. I am 
satisfied that every witness for the mili- 
tary would admit that 3,500,000 men will 
meet their needs as of now. If condi- 
tions change then let them come before 
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us and show their needs. They need 
have no fear that we will not allow them 
what they can show by clear evidence 
are their true needs. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to make 
a very brief remark. The Senator from 
Indiana argues that this is a question of 
principle. I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly. The first responsibility of Congress 
is to see that the Natioa is secure and 
that it remains at peace. 

Congress has the responsibility of the 
purse. Congress has the responsibility 
to hold down the military. Certainly 
Congress has the ability of getting rep- 
resentatives of the military to appear 
and testify before it at any time. 

On the other hand, the thought which 
appeals to me, and which was compelling 
in my own mind, was that today the 
United States is in a situation of real 
danger. If we try to say that X num- 
ber—3,000,000 or 3,200,000 or 3,500,000 
or 4,000,000 men—is the correct number 
of men, we may be right or we may be 
wrong; we may decide on a number in 
excess of the necessary number. We 
hope that will be the case rather than 
to decide on a number which is too 
small under the circumstances. 

However, if we are to give the neces- 
sary responsibility to the leaders of our 
young men, we must allow them a certain 
amount of discretion, within the power 
which we have to compel them to come 
before us at any time. We should not 
be too specific as to the number of men; 
because if we are too specific we might 
cause ourselves great complications in 
connection with the international situa- 
tion, inasmuci: as at the present time we 
cannot foresee what may come to pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

1 Mr. CAPEHART, I yield for a ques- 

on. f 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. Let me say 
that I am sorry if anything I may have 
said offended the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator must 
have misunderstood me. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. No doubt I 
did misunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. President, several days ago I would 
have been shocked if the Senator from 
Oregon had made the statement he 
made a few minutes ago. However, 
since the Senator from Oregon has been 
changing his figures overnight to the 
extent of 200,000 or 300,000 or 400,000 
men at a time, in his statements of what 
he believes the correct figure to be, I 
was not so much shocked as I might 
otherwise have been. 

However, when the Senator from 
Oregon tells the Senate that they have 
not yet reached the 2,000,000 number. 

Mr. MORSE, I did not say that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then what 
did the Senator from Oregon say? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall ask to have the 
Official Reporter read what I said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana has yielded for a 
question. 
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Mr. JOHNSON cf Texas. If it is pos- 
sible, I should like to have the Official 
Reporter read what the Senator from 
Oregon said in that connection. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield, in 
order that we may ascertain exactly 
what was said. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is any misunderstanding as to what I 
have said, I shall be glad to correct the 
Recorp, or I shall be glad to have the 
Official Reporter read what I said. On 
the other hand, if the Senator is willing 
to take my word for what I said—and, 
of course, the other Senators who are 
present can verify what I said—I think I 
can be entirely accurate about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well if 
the Senator from Oregon can recall. 

Mr. MORSE. I said that, so far as 
taking off the ceiling is concerned, we 
then had a ceiling of 2,000,000, and at 
this time we have not gotten very far 
beyond it. That is what I said—not 
that we now have less than 2,000,000, 
but that we have not gotten very far 
beyond 2,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then the 
Senator from Texas misunderstood what 
was said. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to read into 
the Recorp what was said in the House of 
Representatives last July when the 
ceiling was lifted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CASE. The other day the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson] said 
that the Senator from South Dakota was 
then a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and had voted for the lifting 
of the ceiling. Therefore, I should like 
to present to the Senate the argument 
which was used in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the basis of which the 
ceiling was lifted. 

Mr. Core of New York asked a ques- 
tion. At one time he was ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives; and he is now a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives. 

I read now from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for July 2F, 1950, at page 11006: 

Mr. Core of New York. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of the Recorp to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee as to the reason 
why the time limitation originally contained 
in the bill was stricken out. 


Mr. Vinson, of Georgia, the present 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, then said: 


I may say to my colleague from New York 
that the Draft Act expires on July 9, 1951. 
At that time the entire subject will again be 
reviewed. 

Mr. Cots of New York. My purpose in rais- 
ing the question was to indicate to the mem- 
bers of the committee that this is not a 
permanent lifting of the ceiling on the size 
of our Military Establishment. 

Actually, the whole problem will be re- 
evaluated in July 1951, when the Draft Act 
expires. 

Mr. VINsoN. The gentleman from New 
York is absolutely correct. 
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The only difference is that instead of 
waiting until July 1951 for the extension 
of the Draft Act, we are taking up that 
matter at this time. 

The bill providing for suspension of 
the ceiling was passed in the House of 
Representatives, and I acceded to it at 
that time on the express statement of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and the statement of one of the leading 
Republican members of the committee 
that the entire question would be re- 
evaluated at the time when the Draft Act 
was taken up for renewal and the ques- 
tion was referred to. 

Let me point out that at that time, in 
the course of the debate in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Core stated that 
the lifting of the ceiling which was made 
at that time was “not a permanent lift- 
ing of the ceiling on the size of our Mili- 
tary Establishment,” but that “actually 
the whole problem will be reevaluated 
in July 1951 when the Draft Act expires.” 

In reply, Mr. Vinson said that was “ab- 
solutely correct.” 

Mr. President, we have now reached 
that point, in connection with the con- 
sideration of the extension of the Draft 
Act. It seems to me that if there is ever 
time when the Congress should make 
clear its intention to exercise the power 
it has over the purse and, in that con- 
nection, its power over the sword, this is 
the time. How can we avoid the pos- 
sibility of the establishment of a mili- 
tary dictatorship at some future time if 
we lift permanently, or for years, the 
ceiling upon our military manpower, 
knowing that when we do that, we also 
lift the ceiling on the budget? After all, 
if we say “The sky is the limit” in re- 
gard to the number of men who may be 
inducted, the sky will also be the limit 
in regard to the appropriations which 
will have to be made. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall yield the floor ina moment. How- 
ever, before doing so, I wish to say that 
I did not rise to argue the question as to 
whether the ceiling should be 3,500,000 
men or more or less; but I rose to en- 
deavor to understand the reasoning be- 
hind the decision of the committee not to 
provide a ceiling. 

I believe that we should provide a ceil- 
ing. I do not think we should compro- 
mise on principle, and I think a princi- 
ple is involved here. In times such as 
we are passing through today, when we 
are actually at war in Korea, I think we 
should be liberal in establishing the ceil- 
ing; and if we possibly can do so in good 
conscience, we should follow the recom- 
mendations of those who are at the head 
of our Military Establishment. In that 
connection we should be liberal and 
generous; we should lean over back- 
wards in giving them the power to ac- 
quire all the men they think they need, 
However, I honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve that we should accept our responsi- 
bility and our duty to establish a ceil- 
ing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
exercise of the power of the purse by 
the Congress. Every time any Member 
of Congress attempts to impose any lim- 
itation of any kind on any subject deal- 
ing with the military, the statement is 
made, “Congress must not interfere with 
the military. The power Congress has 
is the power of the purse.” 

However, Mr. President, in this in- 
stance Congress will lose the power of 
the purse unless it exercises that power, 
because as a practical matter once the 
program is made on a certain basis, the 
Appropriations Committee is so far com- 
mitted that, for all practical purposes, 
it can no longer have the power of the 
purse. 

So if we wish to impose a limitation 
and to establish a program, now is the 
time for us to do so. 

Of course there was good reason to 
set aside the ceiling in respect to Korea, 
for the emergency there was a sudden 
one. No one then knew what it would 
amount to; no one had time to make 
plans on the basis of the new situation. 

However, today we have had 6 months 
in which to do so, and the Army has 
been busy making plans. Now the Army 
has a plan calling for 3,462,000 men. I 
do not think that plan has been criti- 
cally examined. However, so far as I 
am concerned, at least for the purposes 
of this limitation, I am perfectly willing 
to accept that as the program. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
not tie the hands of the military. The 
representatives of the military will 
come up very slowly, indeed, to the total 
of 3,462,000. They will have ample 
warning; by the time that they are with- 
in 100,000 men of that limit, they will 
know whether they wish to have any 
more. It will take them a month or so 
to get the next 100,000. 

There can be no sudden emergency 
which cannot be met by having Con- 
gress meet and decide whether the limit 
should be a little higher. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has said that the ques- 
tion we face at this time is that of pre- 
serving the liberty of the people of the 
United States. Mr. President, I say to 
you that, by increasing the Military 
Establishment, we are threatening the 
liberty of the people of the United States. 
It is quite as important today to have 
the limit not too large, as it is to have it 
not too small. We must decide that 
question; and it is not a military ques- 
tion. It is a question of how far the 
people of the United States can go in 
time of peace and still successfully main- 
tain a Military Establishment. I sub- 
mit to the Senate that an armed force 
of 3,500,000 men goes to the very limit of 
that capacity. No one is perfectly cer- 
tain of the total cost, but so far as I can 
judge, the cost of 3,500,000 men for ordi- 
nary maintenance, after they are com- 
pletely equipped, and after we have 
built up all the different kinds of air- 
planes and equipment and heavy ma- 
chinery and everything else that is nec- 
essary, will run at least to $35,000,000,- 
000 a year. 
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So far as I can judge, the President’s 
estimate for the next 12 months is $41,- 
500,000,000 a year, and that certainly 
is before the program really begins to 
roll. The figures which have been sub- 
mitted are fairly vague, but we had the 
figures submitted to the Appropriations 
Committee when the request was made, 
on December 15, for a total army of 
2,766,000. That figure has been boosted 
700,000 men in 30 days, without any in- 
creased emergency in the world; but, on 
December 15, 1950, the cost shown at 
that time was $41,000,000,000 for 2,766,- 
000 men. I should estimate that the 
actual cost per man was about $7,000 
or $8,000, plus about $2,000 more in what 
we might call current equipment—the 
small stuff which is necessary to go along 
with the men, to be renewed every year. 
Ten thousand dollars per man is the esti- 
mate made by the military themselves, 
as I remember. For the period of 2 or 3 
years while we are building up the great 
equipment which is necessary, the ships 
and the airplanes and the heavy artil- 
lery, it is going to cost something like 
$5,000 a year per man in addition to that, 
or a total cost of $52,500,000,000 for the 
Armed Forces alone. At least $50,000,- 
000,000 per annum, is, I think, a most 
conservative estimate. 

Adding to that the sum of $5,000,000,- 
000 for equipment for Europe makes 
$55,000,000,000; and if we add $30,000,- 
000,000 or $25,000,000,000 more, in the 
President's budget, for all kinds of do- 
mestic expenditures, including a great 
many things which are related to the 
war—the Maritime Commission, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
things—we get a total budget of more 
than $80,000,000,000 a year. I say when 
we have reached that point we threaten 
the liberty of the people of the United 
States and the solvency and eco- 
nomic strength of the United States are 
threatened. 

At that point we must have approxi- 
mately $80,000,000,900 in national taxes, 
plus about $20,000,000,000 for local and 
State taxes, or $100,000,000,000 out of a 
total gross production of $300,000,000,- 
000. I maintain that that is certainly 
the very limit, the very last point at 
which we can hope to balance the budget 
and prevent inflation. 

Of course, in time of all-out war we 
can do more. In the late World War, we 
took about $97,000,000,000 out of a total 
production of $205,000,000,000, repre- 
senting 47 or 48 percent of national 
production. We did it by cutting out all 
civilian expenditures which could be cut 
out, all progress in the construction of 
school buildings, and public buildings, 
all progress of every kind; and we re- 
duced the standard of living of the peo- 
ple. That is what we could do in all-out 
war. 

But we do not face an all-out war to- 
day. We face a condition of semimobili- 
zation, which may continue for a period 
of 10 years. We do not know how long 
it will continue. I should hope that it 
could be limited to a much shorter period 
than 10 years, but during that time we 
would have the job of maintaining the 
solvency of the country and preventing 
= inflation which is inevitable in time 
or war. 
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The late World War brought about an 
increase of 70 percent in prices, deprecia- 
tion of the dollar down to 55 cents, a per- 
manent devaluation of everyone's savings 
and insurance policies, and a condition 
of increasing hardship. If such an infia- 
tion takes place in time of peace for a 
period of 10 years, this country is going 
to be very weak at the expiration of that 
time when we get through. We are not 
going to be able to maintain the very 
strength upon which today the freedom 
of the entire world depends. In other 
words, 6 percent of the entire population 
of the world cannot hope to carry the 
whole world on their shoulders and 
maintain a completely military economy. 

We take military advice. The military 
could very properly say, “If you really 
want 100-percent protection we have got 
to have $100,000,000,000 for the Army 
alone. We can spend it. There are that 
many projects we can spend it on. We 
can put troops ail over the world.” 

I think we must recognize the fact that 
there are definite limitations on the ca- 
pacity of a people, and those limitations 
are shown when we get to a condition of 
inflation or of reduced production. 

The size of the Armed Forces is at 
the heart of every problem we are going 
to face in this Congress. It is at the 
heart of our production problem, All of 
us receive complaints from the farmers 
whose boys are being taken away, that 
they are not going to be able to make 
good the agricultural program which 
they intended to follow last year. In 
industry we have a shortage of man- 
power to continue the production which 
is necessary, in order to manufacture the 
very equipment we are trying to provide 
for Europe. 

There is a definite limitation on man- 
power, and there is a definite limitation, 
in time of peace, which we do not have 
in time of war. Consider the question 
of controls, alone. Consider wage con- 
trol. In time of war management and 
labor were brought together. They 
agreed to a compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. They agreed in effect to hand 
over to a board the fixing of wages. 
Today, labor has walked out of the con- 
ference with the Government. I doubt 
very much whether it is possible today 
under present conditions, to get manage- 
ment and labor to agree to the Govern- 
ment's fixing of wages. Our price con- 
trcis are running up against the greatest 
problem we have ever encountered— 
much more so than in time of war. In 
time of war, the fellow who is put out of 
business takes his medicine; he is simply 
a casualty of the war, as much so as his 
son, who perhaps has been killed in some 
foreign country. But in time of peace 
such a man does not take his medicine. 

Today we see the result, in the fact 
that the controls are breaking down. 
In time of peace, it is possible to limit 
the freedom of the people only to a 
certain extent. It is impossible to go all 
out, as could be done in time of war. 
The result is that inflation is going to 
come sooner. It is going to come when- 
ever we get to a point where we cannot 
balance the budget. When that time 
comes, we are going to have inflation, 
and, I think, even if we balance the 
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budget, we are going to reach a point 
where the taxes alone will bring inflation. 

Consider the situation today. The 
American people are paying $55,000,- 
000,000 in Federal taxes, which is the 
largest sum this country has ever col- 
lected in time of peace, or in time of 
war. It is nearly 810,000,000, 0 more 
than we collected at the very height of 
World War II. Yet we are now going 
to adopt the program of having 3,500,000 
men in the armed services we will have 
to add $25,000,000,000 in taxes to what 
we have today, if we are going to balance 
the budget. I do not know where we 
are going to get $25,000,000,000. From 
all the personal income taxes paid today, 
there is collected about $26,000,000,000 
under the increased taxes we levied last 
year—$26,000,000,000. We are now told 
that we are going to have to increase it 
by $%5,000,000,000. If it is all to be 
taken out of personal income, we shall 
have to double the personal income 
taxes in the United States. That means 
a good deal more to those in the lower 
brackets than in the higher brackets, 
because it is impossible to double it in 
the case of a man who already is paying 
80 percent. With 3,500,000 men ir the 
armed services we would face a problem 
which is almost impossible to meet. 

I say it is fair for Congress to say to 
the military, “Here is the point at which 
you had better stop.” Let us take an- 
other look around-before we go any fur- 
ther. Let Congress determine whether 
the world situation is such that it is in 
fact war, or is it at the point of all-out 
war, requiring us to throw away all the 
local freedoms, all the protections of the 
sovereignty of the country, the sound- 
ness of our prosperity and our entire 
rn aaa stability and economic founda- 

on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
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Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does not the Sen- 
ator concede that the Congress, in effect, 
limits the size of the Armed Forces, when 
it classifies those who may be inducted 
through age limitation and through 
other devices? If the Senator will turn 
to page 6 of the report, he will notice 
that the entire manpower pool of those 
aged 19 through 25 is 7,957,156. If we 
deduct from that amount, World War II 
veterans who are excluded by law and 
who number 2,862,960, it would leave 
available 5,094,196 men. 

Then if we subtract from the re- 
mainder, the IV-F’s, aggregating 799,513 
men, the balance remaining will be 
4,294,683 from which to draw. If we go 
a step further and deduct from that 
number those who are deferred as stu- 
dents and for occupations, and who 
amount to 763,062, we have left 3,531,621 
men from which to draw. 

Now, if we go another step and take 
the class I-A men, numbering 1,631,249, 
and cut that number in half as being the 
actual number that are available, as 
shown by the report, or about 816,000 
from that category and deduct that from 
the last figure of available men I have 
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just mentioned, it would leave 2,715,621 
men who are now eligible under the law 
and the rules and regulations now in 
force. 

Mr. TAFT. There are sevéral an- 
swers to the Senator. In the first place, 
General Marshall testified before the 
House committee last week that one rea- 
son why he wanted the 18-year-olds in- 
cluded was that he might want to in- 
crease the Army from 3% million to 4 
million, and he indicated that if he got 
the 18-year-olds included, he could go 
to the 4,000,000. Mrs. Rosenberg has 
testified the 500,000 18-year-olds, or 
those under 18 years § months, are not 
needed for 18 months, but obviously 
they could be taken. 

Furthermore there is nothing to pre- 
vent the President from removing the 
deferment of men under 26 years of age 
with dependents, and there are 1,184,- 
000 of them. There is no limit on the 
manpower pool. There is no limit on 
the number of men who could be taken 
into the Army today. 

The President could raise an army of 
5,000 000. Ee could reduce the physical 
requirements. He is counting on get- 
ting only 600,000 out of 980,000 18-year- 
olds. owing to the fact that probably 
350,000 will not pass the examination. 
He can change the examination. There 
are about a dozen ways by which the 
President could build up an army of 
5,000,000 men. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ee would have to 
go afar and change the rules and regu- 
lations which now prevail. 

Mr. TAFT. He would have to change 
his own regulations; but he can do that. 
We do not limit him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator con- 
cedes, however, that in order to make 
the number of men appreciably greater 
than three and a half million, the De- 
partment of Defense would have to come 
back to Congress for further changes in 
the draft law. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not concede any- 
thing of the kind. The President does 
not have to defer men with dependents. 
The only ones he has to defer, as I see 
it, are the veterans of the last war, who 
are exempted br law. Otherwise he has 
complete power to change his regulations. 

Mr. ER. He would violate al- 
most every rule and regulation adopted 
by the executive department during 
World Wars I and II. 

Mr. TAFT. No. We drafted men 
with children all through the world 
wars, and the committee in the bill has 
seen fit to exempt a million of them who 
were not in the last war, and who are 
not yet 26 years of age, merely because 
they have children. The President can 
take them all if he desires to do so. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. If the fact be as the 
Senator has suggested, that under law 
as it is drawn it is physically impossible 
to increase the Armed Forces above 
3,500,000 men, what objection could there 
be to nominating it in the bond, and 
writing it into the law? 
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Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator; 
there could be no valid objection. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take the 
time of the Senate, but there is a ques- 
tion as to how far we can go in time of 
peace. I myself believe that a budget of 
$75,000,000,000 can be raised. There was 
a very good article in Fortune magazine 
2 or 3 months ago by Mr. Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in which he fig- 
ured out how it could be done. That is 
25 percent of the national gross income 
of $300,000,009,000. We must add about 
$20,009,600,000 for local and State taxes, 
and the figure we get of the amount to 
be collected in taxes repretents about 30 
percent of the national income. I think 
that if we go beyond that, the hardship 
of the taxes will be so great that people 
will not stand for them, they will pass 
them on and they will be bound to be 
reflected in increased prices. Controls 
that are possible in time of war are 
utterly impossible in time of peace, and 
the country will be reduced to such a 
condition that we will not have the eco- 
nomic strength that is necessary to de- 
fend freedom. 

We hear much today about the morale 
of Europe. What about the morale of 
the American people? Congress has an 
over-all duty of examining these ques- 
tions, and when we come to the subject 
of ral g 3,500,000 men, we run into 
many problems besides the military 
problem. We run into an over-all eco- 
nomic problem, we run into the problem 
of holding down Government expenses 
to such a point that there still can be 
some semblance of freedom in the coun- 
try, upon the maintenance of which the 
people will insist. I do not care what 
the crisis is, we have to deal with this 
matter on a psychological basis, as well 
as on the basis of figures. 

I talked recently, and I do not think 
in a confidential way, with General 
Bradley, and I certainly received the im- 
pression that the military people them- 
selves accepted the thesis that there was 
a point at which the Nation reached its 
capacity in time of peace. I thought 
they had accepted that principle, and 
I thought it was understood that it was 
3,462,000, until General Marshall stated 
the other day, perhaps inadvertently, 
that, after all, there might be a time 
when he would like to increase the num- 
ber to 4,000,000. 

Now we hear more and more about the 
possibility of four or four and a half 
million men. I think if we put the ques- 
tion to the military authorities they will 
say, “There is a limitation beyond which 
we should not go in time o/ peace.” I 
believe every Senator agrees with that. 
The only question is whether we shall 
write into the bill what seems to me a key 
limitation. I believe the limitation of 
three and a half million men is the key 
to everything we have to face, and I be- 
lieve that if we desire to maintain the 
liberty of the people and the strength 
of the country to protect its liberty from 
abroad, we should limit the total pro- 
gram within the capacity of the people 
of the United States. I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
represents very well the figure which we 
should set as the necessary limitation. 
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The VICE FRIS. DENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
have decided to support an amendment 
which will set a ceiling on our Armed 
Forces, but in view of the remarks which 
have heen made by the Senator from 
Ohio, I wish to make it clear upon what 
basis I do so. 

I believe it is important that we main- 
tain our constitutional power and per- 
form our constitutional duty to raise 
armies, which certainly implies that we 
should fix the number thereof. I sup- 
ported the figure of 3,462,000 men for the 
Army, based, as I understood, on the 
testimony heard before the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

I do not subscribe to the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Ohio that he is going 
to measure the willingness of the people 
of the United States to defend their lives 
and their liberties on the basis of a 
mathematical percentage of what can 
be sliced off their total income, at their 
convenience, for the purpose of defend- 
ing their security, and assuring the sur- 
vival of the Nation. 

The Senator from Ohio has persisted 
all during this debate in referring to the 
present as a time of peace. As I pointed 
out on the floor of the Senate yesterday, 
if these were times of peace we would 
not be talking about this proposed legis- 
lation. The only argument that per- 
suades me is that we have been given 
a definite requirement by our Joint 
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in their opinion we now need approxi- 
mately three and one-half million men. 

I am impressed with the argument of 
the Senator from Ohio that if it develops 
that we have to increase the number of 
the Armed Forces, it will be a simple 
matter to provide for such an increase. 
Of course, if world conditions change so 
that we must have more troops, and if 
that is a judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which is based on reason and fact, 
I predict there will be no difficulty in 
raising that number despite the objec- 
tions of the Senator from Ohio that three 
and one-half million men is as far as 
we can go. I say that because there is 
no price which the American people will 
not pay to assure the survival of the 
Nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon by substituting 
4 000,000” in lieu of “3,400,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may the 
Senator from Missouri be recognized be- 
fore the Senator from Oregon? I think 
it is only fair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. KEM. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut when he says 
that this is not a time of peace, and that 
we aré at war. It is a time of grim, 
bloody war. The scene of the war is in 
Korea. This state of war has never been 
recognized by the Congress. I trust the 
Senator from Connecticut will agree 
with me that in ordering our troops into 
war the President of the United States 
took to himself the power to declare war, 
which is a power vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Congress of the United 
States. The Senator will recall that the 
first notice the Senate had that troops 
had been ordered into battle was when 
a press release from the White House 
was read to the Senate. The war in 
which we are now engaged is an uncon- 
stitutional war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Carenart] to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Chair state 
the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] 
that the number be fixed at the maxi- 
mum of 4,000,00C, instead of 3,500,000. 
That is the question before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I should first like to in- 
quire whether the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is in order. It is an amendment 
in the second degree, and therefore is 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall speak very 
briefly on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana. I hope that up- 
on further consideration the Senator 
from Indiana will see fit to withdraw his 
amendment. However, I wish first to 
make my argument, and then shall 
offer the suggestion that he withdraw 
his amendment. 

In the first place, Mr. President, on the 
basis of the record before the committee, 
the figure of 4,000,000 certainly is a figure 
which has been drawn out of the blue. 
I know of nothing in the record which 
would support our arbitrarily saying to- 
day that we should fix the figure at 
4,000,000. The whole record is based 
upon the presentation made by the Mili- 
tary Establishment in which they used 
the figure of 3,500,000 men. I think 
Congress ought to exercise its authority 
under the Constitution to place a ceiling 
in this bill and I believe it is our clear 
duty to do so on the basis of the figures 
which General Marshall and his staff 
have presented to us. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he does not think that placing 
the ceiling at 4,000,000, 5,000,000, or any 
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other figure, so long as the figure is 
placed at some definite spot in the bill, 
would be conforming to the constitu- 
tional obligation of Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt that 
by placing any figure in the bill we would 
be exercising our check. Of course do- 
ing so also involves the merits of the 
manpower policy we intend to impose. I 
certainly do not think that we ought 
arbitrarily to propose a figure in excess 
of what the military itself has thus far 
asked for. If we should do so, I am fear- 
ful that pressures would be exerted with- 
in the military to reach at the earliest 
possible date the ceiling which Congress 
itself had authorized. I say that be- 
cause it happens to be the behavior pat- 
tern of the military. If we put the ceil- 
ing at 4,000,000 I am afraid the military 
will try to reach it just as quickly as they 
can irrespective of their actual needs. 
We have seen that already in connection 
with their taking more enlistments than 
they can handle with any reasonable de- 
gree of efficiency. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.MORSE. Ishall be happy to yield 
in a moment. I also think that it would 
defeat one of the objectives which I hope 
to accomplish if my amendment is 
adopted, and that is to get the military 
to bring about some manpower savings 
themselves. I do not want to betray any 
confidence, but I am told that much good 
will result from discussions we have had 
already in this debate about the need for 
saving manpower in the Military Estab- 
lishment. I am told that the merits of 
my criticisms of manpower wastes is rec- 
ognized by some very high officers in the 
Pentagon. I understand that they are 
already at work on the problem of stop- 
ping some of their nrost flagrant wastes 
of manpower. It would seem to be more 
than likely that my amendment would 
intensify their efforts toward bringing 
about such savings, if we give them 3,- 
500,000 as of now, with General Marshall 
knowing that he will get a higher figure 
at any time he can come before the 
committee and show need for a high- 
er figure than 3,500,000. In addi- 
tion, we would have not only kept faith 
with our constitutional obligations 
but I think we would have adopted a 
measure that would be very helpful in 
saving our taxpayers a great deal of 
waste, which otherwise would flow if we 
gave the military a ceiling beyond one 
which they have substantiated. 

Mr. BREWSTER. From what has 
been presented thus far has there been 
any evidence presented to the effect that 
the military wants anything above 3,- 
500,000? I mean evidence, as opposed 
to a casual reference by General Mar- 
shall that he may go as high as 4,000,000. 

Mr. MORSE. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The only basis on 
which we have been asked to fix the 
limit is the figure of 3,500,000. 

Mr. MORSE. That is all I know about 
it. I think we ought to fix it on the basis 
of 3,500,000 which is the military’s own 
figure. Again I want to be perfectly 
frank, and I should like to suggest to my 
good friend from Indiana that he with- 
draw his amendment temporarily, at 
least, until we have had a quorum call, 
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In the meantime some of us including 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Jounson], and others, could sit 
down in the cloakroom, and see if there 
is any possibility of working out a rea- 
sonable compromise which would carry 
out the principle for which I have been 
fighting. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Benton Hickenlooper Morse 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Cain Jenner Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex, Russell 
Case Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chapman Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chavez Kem Smathers 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore th, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClejlan Watkins 
Flanders McFarland Welker 
Frear McKellar Wherry 
Fulbright McMahon Williams 
George Magnuson Young 
Gillette Malone 
Green Martin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this late hour I do not intend 
to detain the Senate very long, but there 
is a matter I should like to bring to the 
attention of Senators in conection with 
the investigation of the election of the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

In the first place, I wish to say that 
I have served on privileges and elec- 
tions, investigating committees. I am 
thoroughly aware of the very difficult 
task that faces any member of such 
committees. I have the utmost per- 
sonal respect for each member of the 
committee which is looking into the 
election contest, if any, in Maryland, and 
I am sure that each of the members of 
that committee have only the desire to do 
justice and fairness to the people of 
Maryland and to the dignity of the 
United States Senate and to the sanctity 
of the elections of its Members. So I 
direct no remarks at any individual 
Member of the Senate or any member of 
the committee. I direct no remarks 
except the expression of my sympathy 
for an arduous task which such a com- 
mittee has to discharge. Because I have 
had some service in the past both on the 
old committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions and, for a season, as chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Rules Commit- 
tee that had charge of such matters, I 
have followed as well as I could in the 
public press the procedure thus far and 
the evidence in connection with the 
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committee investigation. which has had 
its noisy sides. 

In the first place, I have come to the 
conclusion that up until now the piéce de 
résistance in this alleged contest has de- 
veloped around a photograph which was 
used in the campaign in one way or 
another. So far as I know, this photo- 
graph was completely honestly repre- 
sented not as an original photograph, 
but as a composite photograph, and was 
so denominated and so designated in its 
publication. But for some reason, a 
great hue and cry has gone up in certain 
quarters—now outside the United States 
Senate—to the effect that the use of such 
a photograph honestly labeled, is a hei- 
nous crime. Of course, I am quite sure 
the committee that has charge of the 
contest will decide that it is no worse, 
and in most instances not half so bad as 
the propaganda, the distortions and the 
utter falsities used in a substantial num- 
ber of the campaigns over the United 
States last fall. 

But, Mr. President, we are talking 
about photographs. 

While this matter was fresh in the 
mind of the public I began to go back 
in my mind a few years ago, and it 
seemed to me I remembered that there 
was an extensive use of photographs in 
one or two political campaigns, and that 
the use of those photographs was made 

by the New Deal and in connection with 
the support for the reelection of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. I found I had not 
thrown away all the old clippings I had 
previously kept. I began to look around. 
I first started out with the memory of a 
series of pictures which were used in 
my home State, put out by Government 
agencies, about the disastrous and the 
pitiable condition that existed in a little 
area that was called “The Hairy Nation.” 
That was a little area about 10 miles 
southeast of my own home town in south- 
eastern Iowa, in Taylor County. This 
picture was scattered all over the United 
States. Of course, the people there knew 
it was a fake as soon as they saw it. 
Attempt was made to depict a tenant 
farmer and child bride situation which 
was supposed to have existed in that lit- 
tle area in southern Iowa and northern 
Missouri. Here was the picture of a for- 
lorn young girl sitting in rags and in dirt, 
and on her lap was a little baby and such 
clothes as the baby was wearing were 
dirty. At the moment I cannot give the 
exact words which appeared under the 
picture, but the words were to the ef- 
fect that this was one of the pitiful child 
brides of southern Iowa and northern 
Missouri. 

We got busy on that, because we had 
some local community pride. We found 
that Government agents had gotten a 
young high-school girl, had paid her to 
put on dirty, torn clothes, and permit 
her face to be smudged up. She was not 
married. The agents had gone to her 
married sister and borrowed from her a 
3-month-old baby and dressed up the 
poor little thing in rags. Then they had 
taken this young girl and the borrowed 
baby, and having found an old aban- 
doned machine shed that had not been 
used for 20 years, they put an old broken 
down chair in it and staged the picture. 
Mr. Rexford Guy Tugwell's Resettle- 
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ment Administration got many millions 

of dollars out of the public purse, based 

upon that picture, as well as upon some 
other pictures. 

Then I began digging around in my 
files, and I found an old clipping of 1936. 
It was a story about the exposé of the 
fake pictures taken by Government em- 
ployees in the State of North Dakota for 
the purpose not only of prying more 
money out of the Treasury of the United 
States for some fanciful schemes which 
were being extolled under Mr. Tugwell, 
but also for the purpose of rolling votes 
into the ballot boxes, on the theory that 
Mr. Roosevelt, who at that time was run- 
ning for office, was attempting to save 
the very lives of the people in that sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. President, this old clipping is 
under date of September 14, 1936. It 
is an article by Arthur Sears Henning, 
who was a correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, and who had gone into North 
Dakota at that time for the purpose of 
looking over the situation. He had seen 
many of these deplorable pictures, so he 
wrote the article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this newspaper article 
placed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune of September 

14, 1936] 

New DEALERS’ FAKING OF PHOTOS Hits ROOSE- 
veLt—SHows POLITICAL NATURE or DROUGHT 
Tour 

(By Arthur Sears Henning) 

Bismarck, N. DAK., September 13.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt surpassed himself as a shrewd 
politician and master showman in his recent 
tour of this drought-stricken country. 

The Democratic leaders gleefully boasted 
that the President went away leaving North 
Dakota and neighboring States in the elec- 
tion bag for him, and numerous Repub- 
lican leaders ruefully conceded that it may 
be so. The Republicans admit they are up 
against an uphill fight to reclaim this nor- 
mally Republican region. 

TRIP IS CALLED NEEDLESS 

The Democrats affect no end of nity for 
anyone who dreams of beating a candidate 
of the political brilliance of Mr. Roosevelt. 
They marvel at the adroitness with wich he 
turned the drought to political profit. 

In the first place, the presidential inspec- 
tion of the drouth area was not necessary. 
The drouth victims were being assisted by 
the Government as the sufferers from any 
calamity always have been assisted in the 
past, whatever the political complexion of 
the Government. The long-range drouth- 
prevention and alleviation program was 


. framed in Washington by the Cooke board 


and its report written in Washington. 

But Mr. Roosevelt conceived the idea of 
making a nonpolitical tour of the drought 
country, of staging the presentation of the 
drought board’s report in the affected region 
and of causing to attend his progress numer- 
ous governors, including his rival in the elec- 
tion contest, Governor Landon, of Kansas. 
This final touch involving Governor Landon 
was adjudged by the President's admirers 
well worthy of the sly opening of one of his 
closed eyes as Mr. Roosevelt uttered his 
rival's name in announcing the plan to the 
reporters, even though, as it turned out, the 
Kansas Governor did not fall into the hole 
dug for him. It was smart politics, just the 
same, 
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FOR POLITICAL REASONS 


The Democratic leaders had deemed it 
highly important that Mr. Roosevelt make a 
campaign tour of the Northwest to.hold in 
line the farmers who were slipping back into 
the Republican fold. But when he had come 
and gone they were ready to admit that his 
nonpolitical tour had been of greater value 
to the Democratic cause than any frankly 
political canvass could have been. Every- 
where he appeared he subtly made the farm- 
ers feel they were peculiarly indebted to him 
for present and future favors, 

So intent were the New Dealers on playing 
politics with human misery,” as Mr. Hoover 
once phrased it, that they overplayed their 
hand and brought themselves into consid- 
erable disrepute in some quarters at least. 


DROUGHT APPEARS LESS BAD 


The drought was serious enough, but far 
less so in degree and extent than that of 
1934. Nevertheless, the New Dealers in the 
effort to make political capital went to un- 
conscionable extremes to magnify the visita- 
tion which WPA was alleviating with relief 
measures and Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement 
Administration proposed to deal with by 
moving populations to other land. The 
worse the New Dealers could make the situa- 
tion look, the more need they could make 
it appear there was for these measures and 
for the retention of the head New Dealer in 
the White House. . 

But they went a bit too far. When they 
got to circulating in the press fake photo- 
graphs of drought conditions it was too much 
for the toleration of the editor of the Fargo 
(N. Dak.) Forum, who is known to all the 
Northwest as Happy“ Paulson, but who, it 
appears, is never so happy as when he is 
exposing a fake. 


PAULSON DISCOVERS FAKE 

Editor Paulson looked at a number of 
photographs offered to him for publication 
by the Associated Press and other picture 
agencies. They purported to depict the deso- 
late drought region of North Dakota, where 
growing crops had been withered by the lack 
of rain and the blistering heat. In each 
picture right down in the foreground there 
was a bovine skull. 

Now, “Happy” Paulson has spent his life 
on the range and he knows a bovine skull 
when he sees one. He can even tell its vint- 
age, even in a photograph. He noted at 
once that this whitened skull was not that of 
a cow that died in this drought or any recent 
drought or perhaps any drought at all. It 
was just one of those skulls with which the 
range has been littered for decades. More- 
over, he noted that the same skull appeared 
in all the pictures which purported to depict 
different areas hard hit by the drought. It 
was evidently a “property” skull, in theater 
parlance. Furthermore, Mr. Paulson noted 
that one of the pictures was that of un 
“alkali flat“ on which nothing grows or ever 
has grown. 

GRAZE NEAR SKYSCRAPER 

Then another picture caught Mr. Paulson’s 
eye. It depicted cattle grazing on the lawn of 
North Dakota’s skyscraper capitol here, to 
which lawn the caption said they had been 
driven for feed from the parched plains be- 
yond. Mr. Paulson detected the fake in this. 
It happens that the capitol is a mile from 
Bismarck in an unfenced area and the cattle 
of a neighboring dairy farmer have wandered 
over to graze on that lawn for years. In fact, 
the State hired a man to chase the cows from 
the lawn and he was so doing when the pic- 
ture was taken, 

Other fake pictures detected by Mr. Paul- 
son purported to show forlorn families in 
exodus from the drought zone. These he 
found to be wholly untruthful, the families 
having been induced to pose for the photog- 
raphers in the role of refugees, 
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One family admitted it was paid $5 for 
posing the act of carrying its furniture out 
of the house to a dilapidated car furnished 
by the photographer, after which it carried 
the furniture back. 


WPA SUPPLIES FAKES 


Editor Paulson exposed these fakes in his 
paper, copies of which were copiously sup- 
plied to those aboard the presidential train 
on the drought tour. At thi. time, however, 
Mr. Paulson did not know the origin of the 
fake pictures. It transpired, however, that 
the pictures containing the property skull 
and that of the cattle on the capitol lawn 
were supplied to the press by the publicity 
department of WPA in Washington. They 
were the work of a WPA photographer. 

The incident, moreover, illustrated the in- 
sidious and deceptive methods of disseminat- 
ing New Deal propaganda. None of the fake 
pictures was credited to the WPA. Each one 
bore the imprimatur of the Associated Press, 
Wide World and other reputable news pic- 
ture services. Each photo purported to have 
been taken by photographers of the news 
picture services and its authenticity vouched 
for by the service supplying it to newspapers. 
The skull pictures were obtained from WPA 
by the Associated Press and distributed to 
newspapers July 8 with a notice stamped 
-on the back which purported to guarantee 
that they were taken by Associated Press 
photographers. The notice read: 

“Note to editors: Under each reproduction 
of this picture must be carried the following 
credit: 

“ ‘Associated Press photo.“ 

“This picture may not be reproduced, 
rented or loaned nor used for advertising 
purposes.” 

HAS 1,000 PRESS AGENTS 


The New Deal operates a propaganda ma- 
chine of unparalleled magnitude. It employs 
more than 1,000 press agents and photog- 
graphers. Whether it be pictures as in this 
case or reading matter the endeavor is al- 
ways to get the propaganda used by a news- 
paper or press agency as its own report. 

Dr. Tugwell’s resettlement scheme has en- 
countered much opposition. People object 
to being moved from life-long homes to which 
they are attached. No opposition was en- 
countered, however, to the expenditure of 
Government funds to make parks of a sand 
hill tract southwest of Fargo and one in the 
western part of the state which were hunt- 
ing regions anyway and contained few set- 
tlers. 

FILM AROUSES EDITOR 


Over in South Dakota great resentment 
hus been stirred by the showing of a Re- 
sejtlement Administration propaganda film. 
It was shown at the drought conference at 
Rapid City. This is what the editor of the 
Sioux Falls Daily Argus Leader had to say 
of it: 

“A feature of the events of the day at 
Rapid City was a showing of the now cele- 
brated film, The Plow That Broke the Plains. 
This was prepared by Hollywood experts 
hired and paid by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. The film is available for show- 
ing in any theater without cost. 

“The picture purports to show the exact 
record of the Great Plains and includes the 
western two-thirds of South Dakota in that 
area. With great dramatic effect, there is 
presented the first rush of setilers to the 
Plains, the entrance of the cattle, and then 
the conversion of the grasslands into the 
wheatiands to be followed by drought, dust, 
and abandonment.” 

CALLS PICTURE INSULTING 

“To us the picture seemed too scurrilous, 
libelous, and insulting. Extreme examples 
of misery and misfortune on the Great 
Plains were presented as the average, 
Mournful music served as an accompaniment 
to the scenes of despair. A sorrowful voice 
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in the background labeled the Great Plains 
as a region in which there are no rivers 
and no streams. Someone should present 
Dr. Tugwell, the Resettlement Administrator, 
a map showing the mighty Missouri River 
bisecting the northern Great Plains. 

“We can see no purpose even remotely 
achieved through the presentation of this 
film. It constitutes deplorably unfair and 
inaccurate advertising. It should be with- 
drawn.” 

LEMKE TAKES PRECAUTION 

North Dakota is the home of Congressman 
William Lemke, Union Party candidate for 
President. Mr, Lemke is sure he is going to 


be elected President, but he has taken the - 


precaution of running for reelection to the 
House, also. It does not look as if he could 
possibly carry his home State for President, 
but the size of his vote may determine the 
result in North Dakota. 

The third party will draw its strength here 
as elsewhere chiefly from the Democrats. If 
the vote for Lemke should be negligible Mr. 
Roosevelt probably would carry the State. 
A heavy vote for Lemke would throw the 
State to Landon. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
starting from there, in one way or an- 
other, i got in touch with a Mr. H. D. 
Paulson, who is the editor of the Fargo 
Forum, of Fargo, N. Dak., and who, 
incidentally, happens to be the very 
astute editor who recognized the fakery 
and recognized the blasphemy against 
his own State of North Dakota. He 
blew up this connivance and scheme, 
and exposed a great many of these pic- 
tures for the fakes they are, and pointed 
out that the National Government was 
indulging in this kind of practice for 
political purposes and for the purpoze 
of fraudulently acquiring money from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

I shall not burden the Senate with a 
detailed reading of these article, but 
I wish to point out that I have a photo- 
static copy of the Fargo Forum of Thurs- 
day morning, August 27, 1936, in which 
two of these fake photographs are pub- 
lished, and in which the editor calls at- 
tention to the fakery involved. I shall 
refer to them a little later; but at this 
time, for the sake of proceeding with my 
description of this matter, and of follow- 
ing an orderly procedure, I should = 
to read a short statement. 

One of the most vicious hoaxes ever 
perpetrated on the American people was 
engineered in 1936 by the Resettlement 
Administration under Rexford Guy 
Tugwell to support its demands for fab- 
ulous appropriations. 

What made this trickery most serious 
was that agents of Resettlement Admin- 
istration deceived legitimate newspaper 
and magazine photo services into dis- 
tributing faked pictures under their 
names, thereby creating an air of au- 
thenticity that bamboozled editors of 
most of the larger periodicals. 

Two factors made this hoax, or rather 
series of hoaxes, tragic. One was that 
the deception exploited real human mis- 
ery. The other was that it threatened 
the credit structure of large sections of 
the Nation’s forming industry already 
struggling under the load of the worst 
drought in the country’s history. 

There was an emergency situation on 
the farms and cattle lands of large parts 
of the Midwest and adjoining States. 
The New Deal needed more than an 
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emergency. President Roosevelt was 
seeking his second term, and a crisis was 
in order. 

For 6 years in succession, drought and 
blistering sun had seared the croplands 
and the grasslands, but the food-pro- 
ducing areas were still far from being 
a complete new American desert, as 
propagandists and trained seals wanted 
everyone to believe. 

An alert newspaper editor in Fargo, 
N. Dak., keenly, aware of the reality of 
the emergency, grew more and more rest- 
less as he heard the crescendo of wail- 
ing Jeremiahs who did not know the true 
conditions or for their own purposes were 
bent on distorting and exaggerating 
them. 

This editor, E D. Paulson of the Fargo 
Forum, whom I mentioned a moment 
ago, knew that conditions were bad in the 
North Dakota counties in the Valley of 
the Red River North, but they had never 
had a dust storm; rain had been scanty, 
but they were going to make a crop. 

Things were bad enough, but the con- 
stant wave of propagatda about the new 
American desert was ruining the credit 
of the farmers and of everyone in the 
area whose business or livelihood was de- 
pendent on the farmers. 

As the stream of pictures showing hor- 
rifying examples of the drought poured 
across his desk, Editor Paulson bemoaned 
the ignorance of photographers and 
writers responsible fer them. He 
thought it was only that. 

Then one night, early in the summer 
of 1936, one of Paulson's assistants laid 
a picture on his desk. It carried the 
credit line of a great photo service and a 
caption explaining the picture. 

That was the first appearance of what 
I like to refer to now as “Yorick, the 
Skull,” which was soon to become as in- 
famous as the skull of Hamlet’s Yorick 
is famous. 

The caption explained that the skull 
was that of a steer that had died from 
thirst and hunger because its grazing 
lands had been burned up by the drought. 

That's a fake 


Editor Paulson declared, after one 
look— 
that’s a picture of an alkali flat, and a deluge 
wouldn't make it look any different. That 
steer didn't die in any drought within the 
last 25 to 50 years. Bleached and whitened 
skulls like that can be found any time, any- 
where on the ranges. 


That picture is now on file in the Li- 
brary of Congress, with the identifica- 
tion mark, “RA-4378-D,” and the RA 
means the photograph was taken by Re- 
settlement Administration. Also on file 
is the caption the Resettlement Admin- 
istration attached to the picture. It 
reads, “A homestead on submarginal and 
overgrazed land in Pennington County, 
S. Dak.” 

Mr. President, I have before me a pho- 
tostat of the Fargo Forum, with the pic- 
ture of old Yorick in the center, and 
showing a little alkali gully behind him. 
But, better than that, I have from the 
Library of Congress a photograph of the 
famous Yorick. I shall hold up the 
photograph. I cannot place it in the 
Recorp, but it looks rather bleak. Are 
is Yorick in the corner. He will appear 
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again in various parts of the State. He 
is quite a traveler, it seems. 

This picture shows all the desolation 
of that little alkali flat. I shall show 
the picture to the Senator from North 
Dakota. No doubt many of us have seen 
similar spots in various sections of the 
West. I point out that in the background 
of the picture appear several horses 
grazing, and they have every appear- 
ance of being perfectly fat, healthy, and 
contented. However, this picture was 
used as a deliberate fake. There did not 
happen to be anything in the caption of 
the picture to indicate that it was a pic- 
ture of an alkali flat. The connotation 
was that it was a picture of a condition 
which existed all over the State of North 
Dakota. It led editors throughout the 
United States to publish these pictures, 
and it gave support to the Resettlement 
Administration in its great demands for 
money. 

The next night a farmer walked into 
Editor Paulson’s office and showed him 
a newspaper picture of an automobile 
fording a river, the caption explaining 
that this was a section of the Missouri 
River near Stanton, N. Dak. The farmer 
then showed another picture, taken at 
the same spot and at the time the news- 
paper picture was purported to have been 
taken. It depicted a wide stream with 
a ferryboat in the foreground—a ferry 
which had not missed a trip because of 
low water in 20 years, and which had 
never missed a trip for any reason other 
than ice or wind. “That picture is 
exactly the way it is near Stanton,” the 
farmer declared. 

I have a photograph from the Library 
of Congress showing two pictures: One, 
the fraudulent picture taken by the Re- 
settlement Administration; the other, an 
actual picture of that particular stream. 
I think I must have left that picture at 
my office, but anyway, I have the actual 
picture of that stream showing the ferry- 
boat which has never missed a trip across 
the stream in 20 years, and the faked 
picture, taken at the same spot, accord- 
ing to the editor of the Fargo Forum, 
by the Resettlement Administration for 
propaganda purposes. 

The fake picture of the automobile 
fording the Missouri River was given 
wide distribution through legitimate 
news-photo services. The record is not 
clear as to whether it was another Re- 
settlement Administration trick, but it 
follows the pattern set by the Resettle- 
ment Administration photographers dur- 
ing that period, and it. showed up in 
their file. 

Editor Paulson had not by this time 
learned that an official agency of the 
New Deal was faking the pictures and 
duping the Nation’s newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, but his suspicions were 
aroused, and he was watching closely all 
the pictures submitted to him for pub- 
lication. 

Along came a picture of cattle, sup- 
posedly driven from their customary 
pastures, grazing on the lawn of the 
North Dakota State Capitol at Bismarck. 
This picture was given wide circulation 
by innocent editors, who had received it 
through usual and ordinarily dependable 
channels. Even the New York Times, 
for instance, used this picture, on August 
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9, 1936, with a caption reading, “Cattle 
Invade a State Capitol,” and with the 
explanation that it was “a herd driven 
from the drought area.” 

Editor Paulson, realizing that such a 
picture might create the impression that 
thirsty, hungry cattle were stampeding 
from the range into residential commu- 
nities, and knowing that the Capitol is 
a mile from Bismarck on open, unfenced 
ground, decided to investigate this pic- 
ture. This was his report: 

It's a fake. Where those cattle are pre- 


sumably grazing is a graveled parking lot at 
the rear of the State capitol. 


It also developed that the cattle were 
from a nearby dairy farm, and that the 
State officials had been having trouble 
for years with the same straying cattle. 

There are pictures on file in the Li- 
brary of Congress showing stock grazing 
near the capitol at Bismarck, but there 
is nothing to identify the Government 
agency which took the pictures, except 
that they showed up in the file. There 
is reliable information to the effect that 
these pictures were obtained by an en- 
terprising independent photographer, 
who sold them to the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration for distribution to newspa- 
pers and magazine as official photo- 
graphs. 

A reputable farmer near Jamestown, 
N. Dak., found himself and his family 
pictured in the newsreels as typical resi- 
dents of the Midwest who had given 
up the struggle against drought and 
hardship and headed for either Oregon 
or California. 

Here is how it happened: Two men 
drove up to this man’s farm in July 1936 
and asked permission to take some 
movies. The farmer, whose name it is 
unnecessary to give here, thought it 
would be fun. Under the direction of 
the two strangers, the farmer loaded 
some calves, a bedstead, a couple of 
chairs, and other household goods into 
his truck. Then he, his wife, children, 
and grandchildren—and their dog— 
climbed into the family car. 

The cavalcade started down the road 
ard the movie cameras shot a graphic 
record of their departure. After going 
a short distance, the truck and the car 
turned around and returned to the farm. 
The strangers gave the farmer $5 and 
departed. 

Months later the farmer learned how 
he and his family had been exploited. 
As he put it, he had been living on that 
farm for 30 years, and, God willing, he 
would be there another 30, and his chil- 
dren and grandchildren after him. 

This was no down-and-out farm. I 
prefer not to mention the farmer’s name 
at this time in this statement, but I 
have here the issue of September 3 of the 
Fargo Forum, in which the farmer and 
his wife are pictured, with the truck, 
his two sons. The picture is accompa- 
nied by a complete story of this fakery 
and an affidavit signed by the farmer 
and his wife, to the effect that he was 
paid to load up this truck and simulate 
a departure from North Dakota to some 
other place. 

Mr. President, I find on the back of 
this sheet, upon which the clipping is 
pasted, a clipping from the Fargo Forum 
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in relation to the ferry and the Missouri 
River, to which I referred a moment ago, 
showing the faked picture of the auto- 
mobile crossing the practically dry Mis- 
souri River, and a true picture of the 
ferry which has crossed that river for 
years. At the side of the picture, the 
editor has put this statement: 
Blushingly, the Fargo Forum admits that 
it, too, fell for this photographic gold brick, 
a blatant, crude fake, which went out to 
the unsuspecting Associated Press from a 
too-smart photographer who wanted nickels. 


To the right is the faked picture, pur- 
porting to show a section of the Missouri 
River near Stanton, N. Dak., and pur- 
portedly showing the water as having re- 
ceded sufficiently to permit automobiles 
to ford the stream without difficulty. 
Above is an actual, honest picture of the 
Missouri River at Stanton, N. Dak., as it 
was at the time the faked picture pur- 
portedly was taken. 

The contraption in the foreground is 
the ferry which has been in operation 20 
years, missing trips only because of wind 
or ice, never because of low water. The 
river is about 16 feet deep at a point 
about 50 feet from shore. 

As I have said, it was no down-and-out 
farm on which these people lived, and 
which had been used in this picture. 
Things had been tough in 1936, but this 
farmer had a good well which never 
showed any sign of drying up in the worst 
of the drought. Even in that bad year 
he had 40 head of well-fed cattle and 
horses, 15 fine hogs, a large flock of 
chickens and fat geese, firm confidence 
in the good years to come, and a vast 
pride in his farm and his home, which 
had been held up to the ridicule of 
strangers in movie houses throughout 
the country. 

Investigation showed none of the reg- 
ular newsreel agencies had taken these 
pictures. It showed also that the men 
who did take the pictures had been 
hanging around Jamestown trying to 
get pictures of cows with their ribs stick- 
ing out, but they could find none. Then 
they started looking for desperate fami- 
lies abandoning their farms, and they 
could not find any, so they made one. 

Efforts to trace these slick cameramen 
were unavailing. It may be they were 
not working for Resettlement or any 
other Government agency, but they ob- 
viously were well trained in RA picture- 
making methods, and some of the pic- 
— turned up in the Resettlement 

les. 

And so it went in instance after in- 
stance. The situation in the drought 
area was bad enough, tragic enough, but 
it was not black enough for the New 
Deal and its agents, They wanted more 
and more money to spend on more and 
more jobs that would bring them more 
and more votes and lead to more and 
more terms in office. 

But the star actor in their drama of 
drought was poor “Yorick the Skull.” 
He played the star role in picture after 
picture in various parts of the country. 
We find him in Resettlement Adminis- 
tration photograph 4389-D standing 
guard over a cactus on a barren stretch 
entitled “Overgrazed Land, Pennington 
County, S. Dak.” 
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We find him in the foreground of RA 
picture 4378-D entitled “A Homestead 
on Submarginal and Overgrazed Land 
in Pennington County, S. Dak.,” and on 
another cactus patch in RA picture 
4376-D entitled “Overgrazed Land, 
Pennington County, S. Dak.,” and again 
in RA picture 4507-E, poor Yorick has 
the featured part under the title, “The 
Bleached Skull of a Steer on the Sun- 
Baked Earth of the South Dakota Bad 
Lands.” 

I have these pictures here, and point 
out “Yorick” to my colleagues. There 
never has been any grass grown on the 
land shown in this second photograph, 
and I submit the picture to the Senator 
from North Dakota and ask him if he 
thinks any grass ever grew in that alkali 
sink. 


All these pictures are on file in the 
Library of Congress and are dated “May 
1936.“ Obviously, the Resettlement 
Administration photographer knew in 
May, long before anyone else had any 
such idea, that there was going to be a 
drought that summer, and we have pic- 
tures of poor old Yorick on some alkali 
flats and cactus patches. 

This was in May, mind you, before the 
drought had struck. He was ready, when 
the drought developed, to flood the West 
and the Midwest, the North, the South, 
and the East, with these documentary 
pictures taken so far in advance of the 
event. But alas, poor Yorick, when the 
fake was exposed, and the photographers 
admitted that they had carried him 
around in the back of their car from 
State to State and county to county un- 
til his bleached bones began to chip. 
What happened to him? Investigators 
were told that he finally was cast into a 
South Dakota ditch, and there no doubt 
he lies now in tribute to an ungrateful 
Government agency. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do I understand 
correctly that these exhibits were in the 
campaign year of 1936, when Mr. Roose- 
velt was running for a second term? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is that the year 
when Maine and Vermont were the only 
States in the Union which were not de- 
ceived by these particular photographs, 
but continued to stand stanchly by their 
principles? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. From the tra- 
ditional and very sound record of the 
State of Iowa in the past, the result that 
year was an exception which embar- 
rassed me very much. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wonder if the 
Senator has carried his explorations a 
little further, to the year 1938, when 
President Roosevelt was carrying out the 
purge of Millard Tydings in Maryland. 
Has the Senator looked into the exhibits 
in that case? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have taken a 
cursory glance here and there. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
call his attention to and ask his opinion 
of a photograph which I have, which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Record of 
Tuesday, September 6, 1938, when the 
purge campaign was on, showing the 
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Senator from Maryland, Mr. Tydings, 
and Mayor Howard Jackson, of Balti- 
more, on the speaker's stand at the an- 
nual German Day outing, with a swastika 
fiying overhead, a very large swastika. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A swastika 
flag? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. At that time 
it was not particularly popular. I 
should like to ask the Senator, if the pic- 
ture of Mr. Tydings was then eliminated 
from this photograph and the remainder 
of it was circulated, showing Mr. Jack- 
son alone, would that have been cal- 
culated to appeal to the racial groups 
which were then very much excited over 
the swastika? What would have been 
the effect on Mr. Jackson? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have what I 
think is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am informed, re- 
liably, I believe, that that is what ac- 
tually happened with that particular pic- 
ture, so that we would have a composite 
picture in reverse, by eliminating Mr. 
Tydings from the shroud of the swastika, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Did I under- 
stand the Senator correctly to say that 
he is informed that the particular pic- 
ture to which he refers, which shows 
Senator Tydings and Mr. Jackson under 
a swastika flag, was taken, and that Sen- 
ator Tydings’ picture was eliminated, 
leaving only Mr. Jackson under the swas- 
tika flag, and that it was used in Mr. 
Tydings’ behalf and against Mr. Jack- 
son? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I make no charge 
about Mr. Tydings. I do say that the 
picture was circulated without Mr. Tyd- 
ings’ picture showing, so that Mr. Jack- 
son got the full impact, in the campaign 
in which he was engaged. Who was re- 
sponsible, I do not undertake to say, but 
Mr. Jackson was defeated in that cam- 
paign. 

I wish to ask one further question. I 
desire to read certain quotations from 
the Recorp of that time and ask whether 
or not the Senator from Iowa would con- 
sider that the Senator from Maryland, at 
that time Mr. Tydings, was correct in his 
statement that the people of Maryland 
did not know the meaning of the word 
“composite.” I now quote from the pre- 
pared address of President Roosevelt on 
that occasion, delivered on September 5. 
Por example, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

A few days ago a brilliant newspaper 
writer asked me to illustrate the difference 
between a liberal and a conservative. I will 
condense for you what I told him. 

For example, I said, Mr. A is a composite 
conservative. 


He then proceeded to describe, as only 
he could, what he considered was a 
rather unattractive picture. Then he 
proceeded: 

Mr. B, I said, was the composite of a liberal. 


And that was a very fine man. Then 
he said: 

If we have a Government run by the Mr. A's 
of this life, it is obvious that the Nation 
will slip behind once more in the march of 
civilization—bump along from one 1929 cri- 
sis to another. Yours is the choice. 


Quoting further from the Recorp, I 


And while doing all that, Tydings, with a 
Senate voting record even more benighted 
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than most of the Republicans in the Cham- 
ber, claims that he is for the “bone and 
sinew” of the New Deal. 

The dishonest talk and double-faced tac- 
tics by Tydings in Maryland and by those 
of his stripe in other States, the President 
excoriated with scorching vigor. 


I call attention to this to emphasize 
that this is not the first time there has 
been misrepresentation. This was re- 
peated by the President in another 
speech. 

Now we come to the result of this. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke as follows: 

“I have been impressed by three things 
on this delightful trip.“ he said. The first 
was a little old lady standing by the roadside 
holding a large American flag. I said good 
morning to her and she smiled and gave 
me a friendly nod. The second was a mid- 
dle-aged man looking very glum. I said 
good morning to him, but got no response. 
A member of my party told me that he knew 
tuis man and that he was fond of sour 
pickles and believed everything he read in 
the Sun papers.” 


I call attention to the fact because 
I believe the Sun papers have been very 
active in this campaign, While in 1938 
the people of Maryland apparently be- 
lieved what they read in the Sun papers, 
and voted for Mr, Tydings, in 1950 they 
apparently did not believe what they 
read in the Sun papers, and voted for 
his opponent. Would that not indicate 
that the people of Maryland are quite 
capable of discriminating between good 
and bad candidates, and between com- 
posite and other kinds of pictures? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In answer to 
the Senator from Maine, I would say that 
I have great respect for the people of 
Maryland. The ancient and honorable 
free State of Maryland has a great rec- 
ord among the sisterhood of States of 
the Union. I have no doubt that there 
is no State in the United States which is 
any more capable of making up its mind 
through the judgment and sound discre- 
tion of its people than is the great State 
of Maryland. I agree with the Senator 
that the people of Maryland are fully 
capable of making up their mind, and 
when they did with such a resounding 
majority, the like of which has hardly 
ever been known in the State, it would 
seem that they came to their conclu- 
sions after due consideration. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It was a majority 
of 43,000 I believe. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I want to call at- 
tention to another item, which is taken 
from the Philadelphia Record of Fri- 
day, September 9, 1938, and ask whether 
it would not be an appropriate matter 
for the investigating committee to con- 
sider. The article was written by Mr. 
Robert S. Allen, who at the time was a 
Record staff correspondent. The article 
reads: 

Senator Millard Tydings tonight was ac- 
cused of violating a penal statute by acting 
as attorney in a case that lost the Govern- 
ment more than $8,000,000 in taxes. 

The charge was made by Eugene Casey, a 
campaign manager for Representative David 
L. Lewis, the New Deal candidate seeking 
Tydings’ Senate seat. 

Casey asserted that Tydings read the agree- 
ment in open court despite the law which 


makes it a penitentiary offense for a Sen- 
ator to take a case against the Government, 
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“Tydings has pulled the martyr stuff 
lately and wails about the Roosevelt admin- 
istration persecuting him,” Casey said. “But 
the real truth is tha* he is anything but per- 
secuted. If the New Deal was not the soft- 
est-hearted outfit that ever sat in Washing- 
ton, proceedings would have been brought 
against him long ago. 


I cite it only as showing that Maryland 
election campaigns are apparently 
rather rough, as they are sometimes in 
other parts of the country, and perhaps 
the Senator will agree that many Mem- 
bers of this body have been subjected to 
far more serious misrepresentation and 
charges than those which have been 
brought to light in connection with the 
so-called Maryland campaign. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Maine. I assure him and 
the Senate that I am furnishing only a 
few pictures. There is a flood of other 
pictures, the fakery of which can be 
clearly authenticated. I used these pic- 
tures only as an illustration of what will 
be made available to the committee if it 
should become a question of photo- 
graphs. However, the pictures I shall 
submit to the committee will not be 
pictures which have been properly 
labeled. They will be pictures which 
have been dishonestly labeled and used 
by the other side. I am sure that the 
ludicrous situation will become increas- 
ingly apparent as the committee com- 
pletes its labors, and that they will come 
to the inevitable conclusion that seems 
indicated to me. 

I wish to mention Yorick again, be- 
cause I have three pictures before me 
which were allegedly taken at three dif- 
ferent places. However, it does not take 
an expert in photography to pick out 
the identifying spots on old Yorick in 
each picture. He is the same old steer 
skull which is found in every picture and 
which they carried around in the back of 
their automobile as an example of catas- 
trophe and devastation, for the purpose 
of aiding and abetting schemes of Mr. 
Tugwell and his cohorts, for two rea- 
sons; to get money from the taxpayers 
for their pet projects, and to get votes 
in the ballot boxes for the perpetuation 
of a regime. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask the Senator 
whether they exemplified the old adage 
that a politician is one who gets money 
from the rich and votes from the poor, 
under the assurance of protecting each 
from the other? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot an- 
swer the question at the moment. I 
should like to explore it a little further. 
I do not think the Senator has made it 
quite strong enough. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer to 
the campaign train on which President 
Roosevelt rode through North Dakota at 
approximately the same time, after the 
way had been paved with such pictures. 
The campaign train invaded North Da- 
kota, and I shall read from a report 
which was given by one newspaper man, 

These fakes were called to the atten- 
tion of newspaper correspondents who 
accompanied the Roosevelt train on a 
nonpolitical tour of the drought areas 
in the summer of 1936. 

After seeing the flood of pictures the 
Government had broadcast over the Na- 
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tion and reading of the horrors of the 
drought, these correspondents were ex- 
pecting sights they would never forget. 

As Willard Edwards expressed it in his 
account in the Chicago Tribune of Au- 
gust 28, 1936: 

When the Presidential special entered 
North Dakota this morning members of the 
party peered eagerly from train windows for 
a first glimpse of the “dust bowl.” Expecting 
to see burnt prairies traversed by great dust 
storms under a blazing sun, they were puz- 
zled by views of a countryside in which green 
predominated over brown, of cattle grazing 
comfortably, of a pond now and then over 
which hovered waterfowl. The skies were 
a dull gray with the sun hidden. 

It was apparent that the “dust bowl,” in 
some parts of North Dakota at least, was in 
need of debunking. 

The Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum offered in its 
columns some revealing statistics for the 
benefit of the Washington correspondents on 
the special train. 

Despite frequent assertions that North Da- 
kota hag been starving for the last 12 years, 
the records show that the farms of the State 
have had a cash income from all agricultural 
products of nearly $2,000,000,000 in that pe- 
riod, the Forum declared. 

The “fake photographs” cf drought condi- 
tions in the Red River Valley were especially 
interesting to correspondents on the train be- 
cause it was recalled that a number of such 
pictures have been available at the Washing- 
ton offices of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and the Works Progress Administration, 
which are spending millions in the drought 
areas. 


Discussing the Resettlement Admin- 
istration’s fake pictures, the Journalism 
Quarterly, a publication of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism, in its 
September 1947 edition, quotes Editor 
Paulson as calling the skull pictures, 
“champion in a long line of phonies.” 

Referring to the Resettlement Admin- 
istration’s fakes, the same publication 
states: 

The fact remains that they were propa- 
aganda instruments—that they were used 
to bring about social change. Freely given 
to writers, newspapers, magazines and syn- 
dicates, they must have had an influence 
on public opinion which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


Commenting on the adage, “cameras 
do not lie, but liars sometimes take 
pictures,” the Journalism Quarterly in- 
sists that photographs of the type put out 
by the Resettlement Administration 
should be authenticated, and “such a 
procedure would require, first of all, that 
we know the source of every picture 
used,” a point that was carefully hidden 
from editors who were taken in by the 
Resettlement Administration's drought 
skulls and crossroads skulduggery. 

Mr. President, I have given only a 
small sample. I merely wanted to call it 
to the attention of Senators at this time 
because photographs seem to be figuring 
in the news a little bit, and because I 
think if we are going to examine fakery, 
skulduggery, honest pictures, and dis- 
honest photographs, we could begin to 
trot out the whole menagerie of photo- 
graphs and misrepresentations which 
have been used so effectively in the past 
2 years for the perpetuation of a certain 
destructive philosophy in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make 
some brief observations without the 
Senator from Iowa losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield the floor? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; I do not 
yield the floor. I yield for a question 
from the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa yields for a question. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asl i 
unanimous consent to make a few brief 
observations, not in the nature of a ques- 
tion, without the Senator from Iowa los- 
ing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota asks unani- 
mous consent to make a brief observa- 
tion without the Senator from Iowa los- 
ing the floor. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I join in that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from South Da- 
kota may proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to relate very briefly an experience 
of my own dealing with phony photog- 
raphy. It came to my attention in the 
State of Maryland. This carries me back 
to the first few months when I was a 
freshman Representative, serving the 
first 2 months of my first term in the 
House of Representatives in 1939. 

I was invited to a high school in Silver 
Spring, Md., t- address a conservation 
gathering. Preceding my address there 
was a picture displayed, taken and paid 
for by the Federal Government, under 
1 then headed by Mr. Lowell Mel- 

ett. 

The picture which was portrayed for 
the people of Maryland was entitled “The 
Plow That Broke the Plains,” and ap- 
peared to be, and purported to be, a de- 
scription of the dust bowl of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. I 
was happy to discover that the people of 
Maryland were so hard to deceive by 
phony photography that after the pic- 
ture had been portrayed the chairman 
of the meeting said, We happen to have 
as our speaker tonight a young Repre- 
sentative from South Dakota. Perhaps 
he would like to say something about this 
picture, because it is incredible to me that 
it honestly and actually portrays the 
situation existing in his home State.” 

I mention that because some asper- 
sions have been cast upon the gullibility 
of the people of the Free State of Mary- 
land. Happily I found that they were 
not so gullible as appeared to be implied 
by some recent statements which I have 
read in the newspapers, and certainly 
not as gullible as Mr. Lowell Mellett’s 
office had assumed the people of America 
generally to be. 

I violated the rule which we all so 
solemnly pretend to follow when we first 
come to the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives—that is, to keep quiet for 
several long months after we arrive— 


_by pitching into the House of Represent- 
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atives with a speech the next day, 
shortly after I had been there less than 
2 months. I gave the speech a title. 
The title was “Seeing Is Deceiving.” It 
was deceiving because the Federal Gov- 
ernment had spent the taxpayers’ money 
in distributing the most malicious 
slander on the Midwest that has ever 
been portrayed by print or by photo- 
graph. It was so bad that after I had 
concluded my remarks I called up the 
office of Mr. Lowell Mellett and said, 
“You and I have just started this battle. 
You have slandered my area of the State. 
I want you to permit me to sit in your 
study and to show you how, foot by 
foot, the film for which you have paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars is a 
complete deception.” 

It was not a composite. It was a pure 
concoction of the New Deal. It showed, 
for example, a map of the State of South 
Dakota, with a narrator speaking in 
mournful tones, while there was a back- 
ground of wind howling across the screen 
and dust swirling before one’s eyes. The 
narrator. said, “This is South Dakota, 
hundreds of miles from water, hundreds 
of miles from woods.” When the pic- 
ture ground to that particular place, in 
the presence of Mr. Mellett, the now 
senior Senator from South Dakota said, 
“Stop the camera.” 

I said, “The picture which you are 
now portraying purports to represent 
the center of the Missouri River Valley; 
and down through the center of that pic- 
ture, had it been honest, had it been 
accurate, had it been decent, you would 
have portrayed the Missouri River, be- 
cause, after all, it is the longest river in 
the United States, longer, actually, than 
the Mississippi River.” 

Why should the taxpayers of America 
be taxed to spend money to portray pic- 
tures to give to gullible people—not the 
people of the State of Maryland, who 
realized, because of their study of geog- 
raphy, that they were not to be deceived, 
but to other gullible people somewhere 
else—the impression that there is no 
river flowing in South Dakota? 

Then the picture ground on a little 
further, and I said, “Stop the camera.” 
The picture showed a place that was 
dusty and windy. I said, “Mr. Mellett, 
that happens to be a scene which should 
portray the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
the place where Mount Rushmore has 
been sculptured, a place which you say 
is hundreds of miles from water and 
hundreds of miles from woods. Mount 
Rushmore is a tree-clad mountain, part 
of a range of tree-clad mountains. They 
are the highest mountains this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. You picture it as 
level, monotonous, and wind-swept.” 

So I point out that certainly the New 
Deal-Fair Deal cabal are experts in the 
business of phony photography. I am 
happy to say that after sufficient discus- 
sion with Mr. Mellett the picture was 
finally withdrawn from circulation. It 
was admitted to be a hoax perpetrated on 
the American people; but it was a hoax 
paid for to the extent of many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of our money. So 
I simply rise to call attention to the fact 
that phony photography is something in 
which this administration has been spe- 
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cializing for a long time, and to salute 
the people of the Free State of Maryland, 
because, to my own personal knowledge, 
they could not be fooled even by a $200,- 
000 motion picture portraying falsehoods 
about a part of the country with which 
they were well acquainted through their 
knowledge of geography. They realized 
that there was such a river as the Mis- 
souri River, and such a range of moun- 
tains as the Black Hills. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
Senator that ever since the investigation 
of the recent election held in the State 
of Maryland was announced by our com- 
mittee I have been curious to know just 
what standard is applied by committees 
of this body, as to what elections will be 
investigated and what elections will not 
be investigated. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to some facts in the recent 
history of my own State. In the primary 
election of 1946 President Truman un- 
dertook to purge from the Congress the 
then sitting Representative from the 
Fifth Congressional District, Hon. Roger 
C. Slaughter. A candidate for United 
States Senator was also on the ballot. 
The purge was successful in the returns 
as reported. The defeat of Mr. Slaughter 
in the primary was accomplished. The 
Pendergast machine solidly delivered its 
vote for the Truman-Pendergast backed 
candidate, Mr. Enos Axtell. 

It then developed that the defeat of 
Mr. Slaughter in the Democratic pri- 
mary had been brought about by exten- 
sive and widespread vote frauds. The 
ballots were impounded. They were 
found not to have been counted as cast. 

For these crimes against our State 
and against society 71 persons, many of 
them members of the Truman-Pender- 
gast machine, were indicted by the 
county grand jury. 

The ballots and the evidence in those 
cases which had been impounded were 
in the office of the board of election com- 
missioners. 

On the night of May 27, 1947, the safe 
containing this evidence was blown open, 
and the evidence was hauled away, never 
to be seen again. That, Mr. President, 
has been called the darkest page in the 
history of Kansas City, my home and 
the home of my family for many years. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa and other Sen- 
ators to the conditions under which the 
theft of the ballots constituting the evi- 
dence in those cases occurred. 

First. A safe was blown open in a 
courthouse located in the downtown 
area of a large city. 

Second, In the same courthouse was 
located the office of the sheriff, where 
a deputy was presumably on duty at all 
times. 

Third. The courthouse was located 
across the street from the city police 
department. 

Fourth. The sizable number of the 
ballots stolen necessitated the use of a 


truck or some other large conveyance. 


Fifth. The President of the United 
States was sleeping some five blocks 
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away, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the downtown area was covered by the 
Secret Service. 

Sixth. A large number of individuals, 
many of them members of the Pender- 
gast machine, with which the President 
of the United States is affiliated, were in- 
volved in that evidence which was carted 
away. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa if he does not feel, 
if we have a committee in this body 
which is interested in investigating 
fraud and outrages in elections, that the 
election to which I have referred would 
not be the proper subject for its atten- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator from Missouri 
is so correct that his suggestion should 
not brook any dispute on the part of 
anyone. I am sure that in the partic- 
ular investigation about which I am 
talking the ludicrousness of the situa- 
tion will eventually be appealing to the 
members of the committee, and that 
they, in their own good judgment, will 
be bound to come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Of course, I think it is pretty well un- 
derstood that there was a caucus of the 
majority shortly after the Eighty-second 
Congress convened, and that there were 
some directions given to make this mat- 
ter an issue. But Iam sure the majority 
did not fully realize how weak the posi- 
tion was at the time these directions 
were given. Perhaps the committee will 
busy itself with some of the really frau- 
dulent activities, such as the Kansas 
City vote fraud and some others. 

I am not raising this issue at the mo- 
ment, but if anyone cares to go to the 
State of Iowa he can learn of the colossal 
falsehoods which were introduced against 
me in my campaign there. I shall be 
glad to give him a file on the subject. 
I think anyone who cares to go into Ohio 
can learn of the dastardly and, to any- 
one who has any knowledge of the sit- 
uation, the patently false propaganda 
that was used against the Senator from 
Ohio in his campaign. I think if Sen- 
ators wish to look into some of these sit- 
uations they will find very fertile fields 
where matters of very grave import are 
involved, and which do not extend to the 
point of a composite picture. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say 
that if and when there cannot be used in 
a campaign photographs which are hon- 
estly labeled as such, if the use of such 
photographs is wrong and illegal, then 
every cartoonist in the United States 
who dares to draw a picture of the Presi- 
dent of the United States talking to a 
Republican or to anyone else, as shown 
in the cartoon, is guilty of a heinous 
crime because he does not label the car- 
toon as being composite. He puts the 
cartoon out purporting to show one char- 
acter as a rule speaking or acting with 
another character, and in some instances 
perhaps the two have never met. But no 
one has ever raised a question about a 
cartoon. I do not think anyone will 
seriously raise the question about the 
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picture now in question, which was hon- 
estly labeled, which was used in the cam- 
paign, and which I think the people of 
Maryland fully understood. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I understand that the 
present investigation of the election in 
Maryland was instigated at the request 
of a former Member of this body, the 
- Honorable Millard Tydings, previously a 
Senator from. the State of Maryland. 
All of us here remember Senator Tyd- 
ings as a man of rare eloquence and per- 
suasiveness. I think most Members 
here will also remember the effort I 
made, running over several months, to 
secure an investigation of the frauds oc- 
curring in the primary election in the 
State of Missouri in the year 1946. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he has any recollection of the Senator 
from Maryland at any time raising his 
eloquent and persuasive voice in favor 
of such an investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say to 
the Senator from Missouri that I have 
no recollection of the Senator from 
Maryland ever urging such an investiga- 
tion. I would not know whether he did 
or not, but if he did, it has not come 
to my knowledge, up to this time. 

Mr. President, again I will say that 
these are only the beginning of known 
and provable false photographs that 
have been used in political campaigns. 
They are only the beginning of known 
and provable false documents that have 
been used publicly in political cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. President, I have great faith in 
the American people asarule. I believe 
they have the ability to assimilate their 
public information, and they have a 
strange capacity to come out right, very 
often. 

I shall not refer to any more photo- 
graphs this evening. ; 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr, TCKENLOOPER. Yes. I simply 
wish to make one statement, and then 
I shall be glad to yield for a question. 

I shall be glad to pursue all investiga- 
tions and pursue all researches and to 
produce other evidence from time to time 
if it is considered essential, but I thought 
for the moment this is an illustration 
that should be called to the attention of 
Senators. I may say that there are a 
number of instances in my own State, 
to which I have not even referred, of 
people who have been paid to misrepre- 
sent themselves for Government photog- 
raphers in pictures which have been 
taken. I might cover that point at a 
later date, but at this time I shall not 
go into it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Maine 
for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I understand the 
Senator from Iowa has defended the tac- 
tics which were employed, so far as he 
has discussed them, in the Maryland 
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election, and has excoriated the repre- . 


sentations which are characteristic of 
earlier days. We might go a step 
further, I presume, if we were driven to 
that, and suggest Shakespeare’s re- 
marks: 

The villainy you teach me I will execute, 


and it shall go hard, but I will better the in- 
struction. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Maine. I might say that I 
do not uphold nor do I want to be under- 
stood as upholding false and untrue 
statements, literature, or any other 
means used in a political campaign. I 
do not mean that. When I referred to 
the so-called composite picture I said 
it was honestly labsled for what it 
was. There was no deception with 
respect to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Iowa have knowledge of the fact 
that in the Maryland campaign the so- 
called composite picture was an issue 
before the voters in that campaign, and 
that the former Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. Tydings, made use of it on television 
programs, in public speeches, in mass 
meetings of various kinds, and brought 
the matter before the voters of Mary- 
land, charging that the picture was do- 
ing him damage; so that the voters of 
Maryland were amply acquainted with 
the situation prior to the time they cast 
their votes? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Oh, yes; with- 
out any doubt, the matter was quite an 
issue, and was discussed for weeks, or at 
least for many, Many days, and many, 
many times, over the air and in litera- 
ture of various sorts. Mr. Tydings said 
what he thought about it, and the public 
made up its mind on election day. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
shortly after this Congress convened I 
pointed out that our Nation and the 
world face a crisis. I suggested that if 
ever there was a time when Members on 
both sides of the aisle should march 
shoulder to shoulder in unity, it was at 
the present time. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I desire to 
m: ze a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
made those statements because I sin- 
cerely believed then and I believe now 
that the conditions existing in our 
country and in the world demanded that 
those statements should be made. 

If it is the duty of the majority leader 
to reply to political speeches every time 
they are made upon the floor of the 
Senate, I am sure I shall not perform 
the duties of the majority leader well, 
because, Mr. President, since I have come 
to the United States Senate I have pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the best poli- 
tics in the United States Senate is a job 
well done; to put one’s shoulder to the 
wheel and do the things that are best 
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for our country. And particularly is 
that true in a crisis such as the existing 
one. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I sought to 
emphasize that the measure now before 
the Senate is of vital importance be- 
cause it is a measure which has as one 
of its objectives the attainment of peace 
in a bitterly troubled world. 

I do not know what will be the reac- 
tion of thinking people in this country; 
what will be the reaction in world capi- 
tals; and what will be the effect in Mas- 
cow when it is learned that in the midst 
of a serious debate on such important 
legislation wholly extraneous political 
matters are suddenly intruded. 

Ah, Mr. President. If it were not for 
the seriousne:s of the situation, I could 
smile and say nothing. Or I could paint 
pictures or could attempt to paint pic- 
tures of the conditions which existed 
in our country in 1931 and 1932; and 
if I could not paint them, there are 
others who could do so. 

But it is important that the Senate of 
the United States proceed with the con- 
sideration of this serious legislation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; J do not yield, 
Mr. Pres‘dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I do not yield 
for a question. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
with respect to the matter which has just 
been raised, may I say again what I said 
the other day: I have every confidence 
in the committee which is making this 
investigation. 

In 1947 and 1948, at a time when the 
Senate was in control of our Republican 
friends, $315,000 was spent in investigat- 
ing elections. The senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] was chairman 
of that committee for some four or five 
months, and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] was chairman of the com- 
mittee for the remainder of that time. 
A total of $35,313.37 was spent in attor- 
neys’ fees in Maryland, the State about 
which discussion was just had, and 
$10,000 was spent for attorneys’ fees in 
West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I did not hear any of 
the Democrats complain about those in- 
vestigations. I am sure they welcomed 
them. 

I wish to say again to the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland that so far as I am 
concerned, I am going to wait until this 
investigation has been completed by the 
fair and impartial members of the com- 
mittee that is studying the matter. I 
understand that every action taken thus 
far in the committee has been unani- 
mous. Iam not going to be convinced or 
influenced or led to believe that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland might have some- 
thing to fear because some Senators are 
rising in this Chamber and are making 
some objection, or that the Senator from 
Maryland does not want to have the in- 
vestigation proceeded with because some 
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Senators are objecting to the investiga- 
tion being made. It is my hope that not 
one Senator will receive that impression, 
regardless of whatever may be said here. 
I want the junior Senator from Mary- 
land to have a fair and impartial inves- 
tigation, so that when we sit as judges, 
we shall do equity. 

Mr. President, I say again that the 
military manpower bill now before us 
may be the most serious bill which ever 
has come before the United States Sen- 
ate. Today we are facing a critical 
world situation. What we do here or 
what we fail to do may mean that we 
shall not have world war three or that 
we shall have world war three. 

I plead with my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to let us proceed ex- 
peditiously with the consideration of 
this very important bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
KEKNOWLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr, McFARLAND. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I do not yield. I am not going to 
yield for discussion, because I am not 
going to be involved in a political dis- 
cussion at a time when the country is 
facing the crisis it faces today. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to rise at this time; 
and I would not rise now, except for the 
statement the majority leader has just 
made. 

I happen to be one of those who are 
supporting the pending manpower bill 
because I believe it is extremely impor- 
tant for the defense of our country. I 
also happen to be a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Re- 
cently the President of the United States 
has suggested that we increase the 
amount of funds for the Voice of Amer- 
ica. I happen to feel—and I say it very 
sadly—that the Voice of America is 
sharply dampened by the recent disclo- 
sures of mink coats in the White House, of 
the conditions in the RFC, of the condi- 
tions in regard to the buying of jobs in 
Mississippi. It seems to me that in the 
light of these conditions, which strike at 
the very moral fabric of America, the 
President of the United States should 
return from his Florida vacation and 
should clean house, because what pre- 
vails in the administration today largely 
offsets everything for which we are asked 
to appropriate for the messages sent by 
the Voice of America. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from California, I know, is as much con- 
cerned about the seriousness of the leg- 
islation which is before the Senate as is 
any other Member of the Senate, and it 
is important, and it is a very vital prob- 
lem. Does not the Senator from Cali- 
fornia believe that an investigation, 
which is under way without any formal 
charges whatever having been filed, 
taking up the time of the Senate and 
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the time of its Members, is probably in- 
terfering with the consideration of really 
vital questions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Iowa, I think there are 
more things striking at the moral fabric 
of America than the election contest in 
Maryland, and that if the administra- 
tion would show the same interest in 
uncovering the situation in the other 
areas to which I have referred, our 
country would be better off. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It appears to me that 
the majority leader should not be taken 
to task merely because he wants the 
Senate to take action on a pending meas- 
ure which is now being debated. I say 
this in full agreement with the propo- 
sition that the Senator from Maryland 
has been duly elected. I voted to seat 
him. I do not see anything to become ex- 
cited about merely because a committee 
of the Senate is making an investigation. 
If I correctly recall the history of the 
Senate in regard to investigations, 
throughout the life of the Senate, it has 
always proceeded in the manner now be- 
ing followed. 

With all due deference to the other 
Members of the Senate, I think I know 
the history of the Senate about as well 
as the next Member. But why get ex- 
cited because someone said something 
about someone else in the State of Mary- 
land, or in the State of New Mexico, or 
in the State of Michigan? There has 
never been an election in American poli- 
tics in which something has not been 
said which seemed unkind to the de- 
feated candidate. I did not want the 
former Senator from Maryland to lose, 
but he did. That was the business of the 
people of the State of Maryland. I think 
we are losing time by discussing on the 
floor of the Senate a matter which is 
being investigated by a committee. 
That possibly would not make any im- 
pression whatever upon me. Let them 
investigate, but let the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the pending 
measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California wishes only to say that if he 
appears to get excited abou‘ this matter, 
it is because he thinks there is a situa- 
tion confronting the Senate of the United 
States and the Congress which strikes at 
the very moral fabric of the American 
people. I have been shocked at the dis- 
closures which have recently been made, 
and I believe that the primary duty of the 
President of the United States is to re- 
turn to the Nation’s Capitol in the city of 
Washington, particularly in view of the 
disclosures which have been made by the 


- subcommittee of which the able Senator 


from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is chair- 
man. Icommend him for the job he has 
done as a Senator on the other side of the 
aisle, and I commend the other Senators 


who have done their duty regardless of 


partisan affiliations. But the President 
of the United States, as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation, has a responsibility to 
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return to the seat of government and to 
clean house, wherever the house needs to 
be cleaned. I think that is more im- 
portant than taking a vacation in Flor- 
ida, and more important than any other 
pie which can be done at the present 
time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Without in any way 
interfering with the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from California, I am trying to sup- 
port the majority leader, though he 
needs no defense, in trying to carry out 
a duty which the Senator from California 
also says should be varried out from the 
administrative standpoint. 

I want to congratulate the Senator 
from Arizona, the leader of the major- 
ity, in this instance, because he is dis- 
charging his duty to the Senate. If the 
administration is not performing its 
duties, all right; it has its own respon- 
sibility. But in this particular instance, 
the duty of the Senator from Arizona is 
only to take care of the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
think the duty of the majority leader 
and of the 96 individual Members of the 
Senate, is any less, to uncover conditions 
which are of vital concern to the Ameri- 
can people, such as the buying of jobs in 
Mississippi, and the situation in the RFC, 
a situation which reaches into the White 
House itself? Are those things of any 
less concern to the Senate of the United 
States than the election in the State of 
Maryland? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Those matters are of 
concern, and I completely agree with 
the Senator from California that they 
should be called to the attention of the 
country. But what is wrong with the 
position of the State of Maryland? It 
has two Senators here, and I am proud 
of them. Possibly, had I been in a posi- 
tion to do so, I would not have voted for 
the junior Senator from Maryland, but 
that is Maryland's business, in my opin- 
ion, not the business of the Senator from 
New Mexico. The people of Maryland 
are the ones who should elect Senators 
from Maryland, not the Senator from 
New Mexico. The only point I am try- 
ing to make, and I make it in all sin- 
cerity, is that as I understood the re- 
marks of the majority leader, they were 
to the effect that, while other things 
should and must be of concern—and 
they are of serious concern—to the 
American people, the particular concern 
of the Senate at this moment is the pend- 
ing bill, which should be gotten out of 
the way one way or the other. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico whether he 
does not agree with me that the Senate, 
in exercising its investigative power as 
applied to elections, should proceed ac- 
cording to settled and well-understood 
rules, and that it should not be merely 
capricious, picking out charges without 
the application of settled principles? 
What I have in mind is, picking out one 
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situation that it decides to investigate 
and declining to investigate another 
matter presenting even a more flagrant 
violation of the laws of the land. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may answer the Sen- 
ator from Missouri in this way: I have 
tried to practice law with all the dignity 
derived from instruction in a good law 
school—Georgetown. I have tried to 
act in accordance with the feelings of 
my fellow men. I have known judges to 
disagree upon questions of law. I have 
known one supreme court to make one 
decision on a particular subject, and an- 
other supreme court to make a contrary 
decision. I am not impugning the 
motives of any Member cf this body 
merely because I do not happen to agree 
with the manner in which the proceed- 
ing is being conducted. 

I want to be fair to the Senator from 
Maryland. So far as I am concerned, he 
is seated in the Senate; but, by the same 
token, I shall nut impugn the motives or 
the procedure of a standing committee 
of this body which has been instructed 
to make an investigation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I failed to make myself 
clear, if the Senetor thought I intended 
to impugn the motives of any committee 
of this body. I merely asked the Senator 
whether he did not believe that the com- 
mittees of the Senate should proceed ac- 
cording to well-settled principles, prin- 
ciples which are known in advance. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I favor the 
application of well-settled principles. I 
am confident the committee is carrying 
out the well-settled principles of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of be- 
ing in favor of seating the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He is. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand, there is 
no contest, there is no effort being made 
to unseat the Senator from Maryland. 
The only effort being made is to cast 
some aspersions on the way in which 
he reached this body. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I feel incensed about 
any refiection on the honesty and integ- 
rity of the Senator from Maryland, and 
Ido not want any aspersions cast on him. 

Mr. KEM. All the Members of this 
body may not have the fine feeling of 
charity which characterizes the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, and makes us 
love him so much. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he thinks it is entirely 
in order for the Members on this side 
of the aisle to be lectured by the ma- 
jority leader about our conduct in time 
of crisis, stating that we must march 
shoulder to shoulder, merely because 
there happens to be some criticism at 
this time of certain proceedings before 
one of the committees. Does such criti- 
cism indicate any unwillingness on the 
part of any Senator not to march 
shoulder to shoulder in time of national 
crisis? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Missouri has known me long enough to 
know that I am not one of those who 
march shoulder to shoulder if I think 
something should be debated or that I 
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should vote in a particular way. The 
Senator from Missouri has been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate long enough to know 
that a Senator must not be too sensitive 
about the speeches made by some other 
Senator. If we were to become sensitive 
about what every Senator said in this 
body, we would not get any work done, 
and I hope the Senator from Missouri 
will not be sensitive at what the Senator 
from Arizona may have said. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely want to give 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Maryland, some good advice. Ten 
years ago I was in somewhat the same 
situation he occupies today. My advice 
to him, knowing as I do the makeup of 
this body, is to go home and sleep com- 
fortably every night without worrying 
at all about this so-called investigation. 
The Senator will find, when it is com- 
pleted, that he will get an absolutely 
square deal at the hands of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. 
wer CHAVEZ. Including the commit- 

e. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, Senator, including 
the committee. The Senator from Mary- 
land can be absolutely certain of one 
thing, that so long as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CoN- 
NALLY] is a Member of the Senate, he 
will go right down to the very bottom of 
any testimony that is offered, and re. 
gardless of politics, will give the Senator 
a square deal. Further I can say the 
same about the many Senators who were 
here 10 years ago, and are still Members 
of the Senate. 

I hope the Senator from Maryland 
will not worry and will not let his wife 
or children worry, because frankly I tell 
him he can rest assured that he will get 
an undeniably square deal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Myr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what the plans are for the 
remainder of the evening. Are we to 
stay here and vote? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think we should 
make some progress. We have not made 
much today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the idea that 
Senators shall have dinner here? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let us wait awhile. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is perfectly agree- 
able to me to cooperate with the ma- 
jority leader, but it is now 7 o'clock, 
and if we are to remain here for a night 
session, something should be said about 
the plans so that we can get Senators 
on the floor if they are to vote on the 
amendment tonight. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if I 
may be permitted to interrupt the dis- 
cussion on the investigations, I should 
like to recur briefly to the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I refer to the re- 
vised amendment, which now proposes 
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to fix a ceiling of 3,500,000 men on our 
total military strength with the world 
as it is today. 

I believe I am as jealous of the rights 
and prerogatives of the Congress of the 
United States as are most of the Mem- 
bers of this body. I have an intense 
pride in the Senate, unique as this body 
is among all the parliamentary bodies 
of the world, and I have an unlimited 
faith in the parliamentary system. It is 
indeed the cornerstone of all our rights 
and liberties. 

Mr. President, we are confronted today 
with world conditions which are in my 
judgment as dangerous to this Nation 
a, those with which we have dealt in my 
time. We are confronted undoubtedly 
by much greater strength than was ar- 
rayed against us in the last two World 
Wars in which we have been engaged. 

There has been discussion here as to 
the constitutional duty of the Congress 
to impose a limitation upon the number 
of men who serve in the Armed Forces. 
The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
even went so far as to imply that we 
were violating our oath of office if we 
did not support the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that while a democracy is undoubt- 
edly the greatest form of government 
ever devised to extend the maximum of 
rights and benefits to the people who live 
under it, it does have certain defects 
when action is required. There has 
never been a time in the history of this 
country when we have not recognized the 
propriety of momentarily laying aside 
technical rights inhering to the Congress 
of the United States in order to insure 
the perpetuation of our liberties. We 
have had to grant blanket powers in 
great emergencies, even as this bill pro- 
poses to extend for 3 years the suspen- 
sion of congressionally imposed ceilings 
on the size of our Armed Forces. 

If we are guilty of violating our oaths 
past Congresses have been guilty of that 
crime in every war in which this Nation 
has ever been engaged. We have never 
fought any war under a manpower ceil- 
ing. In my judgment we cannot meet 
today’s dangers with rigid limitations on 
our strength. 

The disturbance in Korea has been re- 
ferred to as police action. In my judg- 
ment it is far greater than what I would 
call a police action. I should certainly 
not like to have the task of explaining 
to some boy who is laboring through the 
mud and mire and ice and snow of 
Korea at this moment that he is not en- 
gaged ina war. I think they are engaged 
in a war. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, but I fear that I 
know the point the Senator is going to 
raise, and I regret that he is going to 
raise it now. At least I think I know. 

Mr. THYE. Would the Senator then 
care to divulge what he thinks I am 
thinking? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I will not give the 
Senator ideas he does not have. 

Mr. THYE. I am curious to know the 

Senator’s ability. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I do not want to give 
the Senator any ideas he might not have. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. I would even take a 
chance on that. But I ask as to the 
Senator’s ability, because he is chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, and 
I want to know how much confidence I 
can have in his ability. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have never claimed 
supernatural ability, and have never 
thought I had, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, any suci 
powers that any other Senator does not 
have. 

Mr, THYE. I was serious when I 
asked the Senator whether he knew 
what I was thinking. I would say that 
if we are engaged in a war, we had bet- 
ter start acting as if we are at war. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services has spoken words indi- 
cating that we are at war, and if we are, 
the Nation had better begin acting as 
if we are at war. The President had bet- 
ter not announce that he is going to 
spend 3 weeks in the beautiful sun of 
Key West. He had better stay here at 
his post, Congress is in session. We are 
dealing with the world’s greatest prob- 
lems, if we are at war. If we are at war, 
we had better start to use the weapons 
we would employ if we were fighting a 
war, rather than fighting at the expense 
of the blood of American youth in the 
mud of Korea, That is all I have to say. 
If the chairman anticipated what I was 
thinking, I hope he will proceed to pon- 
der my thoughts, and I hope that we 
may commence to use the implements of 
war and fight the war as we should fight 
the war. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
frankly confess that I never claimed any 
such superior powers as the Senator from 
Minnesota attributes to me, and that I 
was completely in error as to what I 
thought the Senator from Minnesota 
would say. I do not desire to be drawn 
into any discussion with reference to the 
duties of the President of the United 
States. What I am trying to do is to 
discharge my duty on the floor of the 
Senate as I see it, as every other Senator 
is trying to do, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course we could 
get into a discussion of why we have not 
declared a war. It is a limited war, in 
the sense that it is limited in some ways 
which does not appeal to many people 
of our country. We have no declared 
war, it is true, but the point I was under- 
taking to make was that the boys in 
Korea think that they are engaged in 
something that is a war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I fully 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
that it is a war. However, after 6 
months and after an all-out effort we are 
using in that war 250,000 men in Korea, 
with perhaps another 100,000 in the 
Navy and Air Force outside of Korea. 
Surely the fact that we have a war in 
which we are using 350,000 men does not 
justify our Armed Forces being increased 
to 3,500,000 men. So while it is a war, 
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it is a small war, and I do not quite see 
its bearing on a limitation of our total 
Armed Forces to 3,500,000 men, or 10 
times as Many as we need. We could 
fight 10 wars in Korea with that number 
of men, 

Mr. RUSSELL. If Korea were the 
only danger spot on the globe, the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ohio 
might be compelling. However, as I see 
it, we are confronted with dangers in 
other areas of the world. I understood 
that even the distinguished Sénator trom 
Ohio thought it was well to defend Japan 
and to help keep forces in being in this 
Nation. I do not think the mere fact 
that only 400,000 men are engaged in 
Korea is any strong argument to limit 
our Armed Forces to 400,000 men, which 
is where we would arrive if we carried 
the Senator’s argument to its final 
conclusion, 

Mr. President, we can stand on our 
constitutional rights, if we wish to do so, 
and we can limit the size of our Armed 
Forces. Undoubtedly we have such 
power. We could have adopted the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon, which would place a limit of 
3,000,000 men. We could have adopted 
the second amendment which he offered, 
which would have set a limit of 3,200,000 
men. We can adopt the amendment 
which is now pending, or the amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana. The latter would 
set the ceiling at 4,000,000. I do not 
think it is wise to do so. I do not think 
it would be justified by the evidence 
adduced before the committee, which 
has been referred to here. It is true 
that the Armed Forces say that they did 
not intend to have in the ranks by July 
more than 3,325,000 men, and that 
thereafter they expected to raise the 
number to 3,462,000. Is it wise in these 
troubled times to fix a limit of 3,500,- 
000 men, when the military states that 
they expect to have 3,400,000 men in the 
Armed Forces, and when they have 
frankly told the committee that in the 
opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff it 
would be necessary to have a larger 
number of men than would be allowed 
under that limit? I think we would be 
gambling with the destiny of this Nation 
if we took any such action as that in 
these times. 

The main argument which has been 
raised in support of the Senator’s amend- 
ment has been on the ground of econ- 
omy. The Senator from Oregon did not 
originally raise the issue. He raised the 
argument that it would force the Armed 
Forces to more properly utilize the men 
who would be made available. by the 
bill; that is, he would get greater effi- 
ciency from those who would be in the 
armed services. Now the question of 
economy has been injected. Of course, 
economy is something to which we 
should give consideration. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has never been any way of 
waging a cheap war. 

In today’s world we will not be able 
to buy the peace that we hope and pray 
for at any bargain counter. It will cost 
money. It will cost a great sum of money 
to rearm our Nation, but we do not have 
a bargain-counter nation, 
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We went through the folly of dis- 
membering the greatest fighting machine 
which the world has ever seen. It was 
a wasteful and extravagant process. To 
get into a position again where we will 
be able to defend our Nation and where 
we will be able to help our allies carry 
their part of the burden will cost money. 
I do not know of any way that it can be 
avoided. As I see it, Mr. President, it is 
better to spend the money, and it is bet- 
ter to levy heavy taxes. The Senator 
rom Céorgid is one wund is perfect 
Willing to fight for a substantial tax bill. 
7, for one, have always felt that we 
should have gone ahead and applied 
some of the taxes at this time. I am no 
expert in that field. However, it would 
seem to me to be a part of wisdom to 
collect such taxes as we could, rather 
than wait and lose some of the funds, or 
to come back and require people to save 
up money in order to pay heavy taxes 
levied on a retroactive basis. If we are 
to emerge from this war crisis today, 
threatened as we are with the limitless 
manpower of Russia, China, and the 
satellite countries, and if we expect to 
be able to emerge from present dangers 
without a war, we may as well make up 
our minds that it will cost money. If 
we are not willing to put any money into 
it in order to build up the defense of our 
Nation, we might as well surrender now, 
because we would be better off to have no 
armed force at all than to have an in- 
adequate armed force, which would not 
be able to sustain itself. Certainly it 


would cost less in blood and suffering. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if I correctly 
state the case. In view of the limita- 
tion of 3,462,000, which is now disclosed 
by the Chiefs of Staff as the number 
which they expect to have in the Armed 
Forces within a very short period of time, 
and in view of the fact that the number 
of troops in the National Guard which 
ar- not yet federalized exceeds 38,000, 
on the happening of any contingency re- 
quiring a swift increase in the size of our 
Armed Forces the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment would preclude the Pres- 
ident of the United States from feder- 
alizing the National Guards of the sev- 
eral States, which is a part of the next 
line of defense; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Florida is eminently correct. It would 
be impossible to call out National Guard 
divisions and their supporting troops 
without further action by Congress. Mr. 
President, I know that we are told that 
Congress is going to be here. We hope 
to be here. But we are living today in 
an atomic age. In my judgment, if war 
comes to this country it will come in 
the form of an atomic attack, and the 
city of Washington and this Capitol 
Building will be one of the first targets 
of an aggressor. Mr. President, if the 
atomic bomb were to be dropped on this 
Capitol first, wiping out a majority of 
the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, how would we 
go about then with great rapidity in as- 
sembling the Congress to permit the call- 
ing up of more troops? Oh, in that time, 
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of course, no one would talk about law, 
just as Senators do not talk about ceil- 
ings when there is any danger confront- 
ing them. We would go ahead and dis- 
regard the law. Perhaps there would 
be a provisional government set up. Per- 
haps two or three such provisional gov- 
ernments would function in different 
parts of the country. Men would be 
called, with curses and imprecations 
leveled against the folly of a Congress 
that had undertaken to place a ceiling, 
particularly one so low, upon the man- 
power available to defend our country. 

I believe in economy, Mr. Fresident. I 
desire to avoid inflation. Iam W ing to 
prove that statement by ny votes upon 
bills which will raise the money neces- 
sary to carry on the defense program. 
But I am not willing to hazard the de- 
fene of our Nation to half measures. 
I am not willing to substitute the judg- 
ment of Senators as to the number of 
men we should have in our forces for 
that of those men who ere skilled in the 
wars, who know the strength of our po- 
tential enemies, and who know the ne- 
cessities of the military action to enable 
us to keep war away from these shores. 

Mr. President, there has been a time 
within the past few months when this is- 
sue was raised here on the floor. Sena- 
tors cannot say that the bill was hurried 
through the Senate when the manpower 
ceilings were suspended, because the 
Record shows that there was consider- 
able discussion of that measure when it 
was before the Senate. A number of 
Senators participated in it. The distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon was in the 
chamber. The Senator from Nebraska 
raised some questions about it—not as to 
the constitutional duty of the Congress 
to fix the manpower ceiling, not as to the 
duty of Congress to impose even more 
restrictive ceilings, but merely as to the 
time limit which was to be affixed to the 
suspension of the ceiling. 

Last summer the Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth Divisions were being 
chewed up in the hills of Korea, our pride 
had received a great blow because the 
Koreans were able to destroy those two 
undermanned American divisions which 
had been sent in there, and there was a 
feeling of imminent danger on the part of 
the American people. We did not know 
what the next move by Russia or the 
satellite powers would be, and we lifted 
the manpower ceiling. The only ques- 
tion raised was as to how long we were 
going to lift it for. I believe that the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
stated that the President should have the 
power 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska raised the point that we 
should not have an open-end ceiling in 
the manpower bill without some limita- 
tion. When former Senator Tydings 
presented the proposal, I asked him if 
he would not agree to removing the ceil- 
ing for only a year. He said no, because 
he felt it should run 4 years because of 
the enlistments. I stated that it seemed 
to me that there should be some limit 
fixed, so that there would not be an open- 
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end ceiling. Finally Senator Tydings 
said, “What does the Senator from Ne- 
braska want?” I said I would like to 
have a limit of 1 year or 2 years, but that 
if the Senator from Maryland would con- 
sent only to 4 years, I would rather have 
that than nothing. He said, “If that is 
what the Senator wants, all right.“ My 
position then was, and now is, that there 
should not be an open-end ceiling on 
manpower forever. The Congress should 
determine the policy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator talked 
about open-end ceilings last summer, 
and he is talking about numbers of men 
today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Nebraska did not raise any question then 
as to any constitutional duty to impose 
a limitation on the numbers. He 
merely asked that there be some expira- 
ration date for the suspension of any 
ceilings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, - I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The question was 
that of getting manpower for Korea. 
If a similar situation were to develop 
today, my position would be the same. 
If we got into actual war, as the Sen- 
ator suggested, I would be the first one 
to vote to lift the 3,500,000 ceiling on the 
recommendations of the military, but I 
would still insist that a suspension of 
the ceiling should not run indefinitely 
or permanently, or for years and years 
to come. My record is clear on that 
point. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is always resourceful. He was in 
favor of a limitation of time when the 
ceiling was suspended last summer. 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Today the Senator 
asks for the imposition of a limit on the 
number of men to be called. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. At that 
time we were at war in Korea. I was 
not quarreling with the recommenda- 
tions of the military, but I wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia that what the junior Senator 
from Nebraska was insisting upon was 
that we should not have indefinitely an 
open-end ceiling on the suspension. It 
was then that Senator Tydings agreed. 
He said, “The Senator has a point.” He 
agreed with it, and he wrote in the year 
1954. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
same amendment which the Senator 
from Nebraska proposed last summer is 
in the present bill. We extended the 
suspension of the ceiling for a period of 
4 years. However, today the Senator 
wishes to impose his judgment as to the 
proper number of men. It is an en- 
tirely different proposition from what 
he talked about last summer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. At that time there 
was a war. It was said that we needed 
men. I stated that I agreed with the 
military. Today, I submit to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, the situation so far 
as Europe is concerned—and that is 
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what we are raising the Army for—is 
not on a war basis. We are providing 
an army in peacetime. I am perfectly 
willing to go along with the Senator. I 
respect his judgment. I would go along 
with him if the situations were parallel. 
But I think that in peacetime there 
should be a limit on the peacetime Army. 

The Senator from Georgia is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. He 
knows as well as I do that it is necessary 
to make appropriations fit the authori- 
zation of a peacetime army. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I 
want the Recorp o show that because 
of the Korean situation I was perfectly 
willing to lift the ceiling. I would do it 
again if we got into war in Europe, just 
as the Senator from Georgia would vote 
to lift the ceiling. Certainly the Senator 
will agree with me that the Congress of 
the United States ought to determine 
the policy during peacetime, over a long 
period of years. That is why I am in 
favor of a ceiling today, and should be. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
indulge me for a moment, I should like 
to answer the statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not need an 
answer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator does 
not object, in my own time I shall under- 
take to answer it. I have great respect 
for the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The feeling is mutual. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not heard 
that the Korean incident was over yet. 
The Senator stated that he voted to 
raise the manpower ceiling at that time 
because of the difficulty in Korea. The 
difficulties in Korea have multiplied 
twentyfold since the Senator made that 
statemrent, because the Red hordes of 
China have poured in and attacked our 
troops in Korea, thereby making the 
situation much graver since the time the 
Senator says he favored lifting any ceil- 
ing because of the situation in Korea. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is the case, 
why is it that every witness who came 
before the committee, including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, and Assistant Secretary Anna 
Rosenberg, testified that the Army they 
wanted today was 3,500,000? I am 
agreeable to that, but I feel that in the 
situation we have now, that ought to be 
the ceiling. Unless we get into actual 
war, we should not suspend the ceiling 
now, any more than when the war broke 
out in Korea. That was a situation 
when we were at war; and when we are 
at war we must lift the ceiling. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
undertaking to point out to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the same language 
which he insisted on for a 4-year sus- 
pension of the ceiling, language which 
was passed last year, is carried over 
into the present bill. Exactly the same 
language which he proposed on the floor 
of the Senate is in this bill. The situa- 


- tion in Korea has undoubtedly worsened 


since that time; yet the Senator now 
says that whereas he was willing to sus- 
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pend the ceiling in its entirety last sum- 
mer, he now feels that there should be 
a rigid limitation upon the number of 
men in the armed services. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator will remember, if he wants to be 
fair 
1 Mr. RUSSELL. I hope I am being 

air — 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska did not even suggest that 
the ceiling be lifted for 4 years. I sug- 
gested 1 year or 2 years, on the theory 
that there should not be an open-end 
ceiling, and that it was the duty of the 
Congress to determine the policy. The 
best I could get from Senator Tydings 
was 4 years, and I took that rather than 
nothing. At that time it was a question 
of suspending a ceiling that was too low 
to get the Army which the military rec- 
ommended, so I was willing to suspend 
the ceiling temporarily. 

Now we come to the evidence in peace- 
time, if you please. No one has come to 
us and suggested more troops because of 
the situation over there. The military 
accepts the figure of 3,500,000. They 
have not asked for a complete suspen- 
sion. They have justified their request 
on the basis of 3,500,000. So far as ap- 
proving the ceiling now is concerned, the 
Congress should determine the policy, on 
the basis of the justification furnished 
by the military. 

There is nothing contradictory about 
the matter. They wanted to lift the 
ceiling under the then selective service, 
and the fact that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska had to accept 4 years in- 
stead of one was because that was the 
only limitation he was able to secure in 
the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; but the Senator 
previously was willing to suspend the 
ceiling completely, and I insist that we 
have less peace in Korea today than we 
did at the time, because China has come 
into the war in Korea since that action 
was taken. A ceiling is more dangerous 
today than it was last summer when the 
Senate removed it entirely for 4 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Senators from 
both sides of the aisle have continued 
to come to me and ask if we are going to 
vote this evening. I have talked to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. He is willing to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
tomorrow. If we can enter into such an 
agreement, Senators will know that the 
vote will be taken tomorrow. 

Therefore, I propound the unanimous- 
consent agreement that the Senate vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], or any amend- 
ments thereto, or any modification 
taereof—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator presents his request, 
will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my motion to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
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to increase the number from 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000 men. However, I want to serve 
notice that if the amendment providing 
for 3,500,000 men fails of adoption, I 
shall submit an amendment to place the 
limit at the figure of 4,000, 000 men. 

I withdraw my amendment simply to 
give the Senate an opportunity to vote 
on the proposal for a 3,500, 000 men lim- 
itation. I feel that the Senate ought to 
vote on that question. But I wish to say 
that if the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon fails of adoption I shall 
submit an amendment to restrict the 
number to 4,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that tomorrow, 
between the hours of 12 o'clock noon 
and 1:30 p. m., debate on the pending 
amendment proposed today by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], shall be 
equally divided and controlled respec- 
tively by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]; that at the hour of 1:30 
p. m. the Senate proceed to vote without 
further debate upon the amendment, 
provided that no amendment or amend- 
ments have been proposed thereto in the 
meantime; that in the event an amend- 
ment or amendments have been pro- 
posed thereto, debate on any such 
amendment or amendments shall be 
limited to 20 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by 
the mover of any such amendment and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], provided that no amend- 
ment shall be received that is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not ex- 
pect to object, may I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader whether my 
understanding is correct that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement just now pro- 
posed applies only to the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, or any 
amendment thereto? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And to no other 
amendments or the bill itself? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not ex- 
pect to object, I want to ask the major- 
ity leader a question. Am I correct in 
my understanding that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, if an amend- 
ment to my amendment is offered, then 
the time is extended for 20 minutes be- 
3 1:30, with 10 minutes given to each 

e? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND]? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is en- 
tered into. 

The unanimous-consent request as 
subsequently reduced to writing is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951, between the 
hours of 12 o’clock noon and 1:30 p. m., 
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debate on the pending amendment (let- 
tered “ proposed by Mr. Morse on to- 
day (March 6) to the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense by establishing a 
universal training program, and for other 
purposes, shall be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by Mr. Morse and Mr. 
RUSSELL; that at the hour of 1:30 p. m., the 
Senate proceed to vote without further de- 
bate upon the said amendment: Provided, 
That no amendment or amendments have 
been proposed thereto in the meantime; that 
in the event an amendment or amendments 
have been proposed thereto, debate on any 
such amendment or amendments shall be 
limited to 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the mover 
of any such amendment and Mr. RUSSELL: 
Provided, That no amendment shall be re- 
ceived that is not germane to the subject 
matter of the said amendment. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
a question. I do so in all seriousness, in 
an endeavor to help, to be cooperative. 
Is it the intention of the majority leader 
to have a night session tomorrow night, 
in view of the lateness of the session to- 
night? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is our in- 
tention. The pending legislation is ex- 
tremely important. I shall be guided 
by the situation tomorrow. If action is 
completed on the bill at a sufficiently 
early hour tomorrow, we shall not have 
a night session. I am sorry we have 
been delayed today. I thought we could 
have remained in session until 8 o'clock 
and made more progress. But that is 
part of the working of democracy, as it 
operates in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the unanimous-consent agreement 
which has been entered into, and with 
the expectation that I shall be able to 
secure at least 5 minutes of time tomor- 
row to conclude my remarks, I shall have 
no objection now to yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for the purpose of 
moving a recess. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 3f 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the calendar are in order. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Daniel Holcombe Thomas to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the office of United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
Alabama, to which office Daniel Hol- 
combe Thomas has been nominated and 
confirmed, has been vacant since ap- 
proximately the first day of November. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent may be notified forthwith of this 
confirmation in order that there may 
not be further delay in the carrying out 
of the duties of this office. There is 
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great need that the judge may be in his 
office performing its duties as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to cooperate 
with my distinguished colleague. Be- 
cause of the condition of the docket the 
Senator desires the President to be noti- 
fied forthwith, does he not? 

Mr, HILL. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hesitate to make 
exceptions, but in this case, on the word 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, I agree to the immediate notifica- 
tion of the confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied immediately of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hon. Charles J. McNamee to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT COURT OF GUAM 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul D. Shriver to be United States 
judge for the district court of Guam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States at- 
torneys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of United 
States attorneys will be confirmed en 
bloc. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of United 
States marshals will be confirmed en 
bloc. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George G. Jeck to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
asx that the President be immediately 
notified of the nominations this day 
confirmed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question. If we do 
not immediately notify the President of 
the confirmation of the nominations, 
how long a time will elapse before the 
President can be notified under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time would extend for the next 2 days 
of actual executive session of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified of the nominations this 
day confirmed. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand 
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in recess until tomorrow at 12 o'clock 
noon. . 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 6 (legislative day of 
January 29), 1951: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Daniel Holcombe Thomas to be United 
States district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Hon. Charles J. McNamee, to be United 
States district judge for the northern district 
of Ohio. 

UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT COURT 
or GUAM 

Paul D. Shriver to be United States judge 
for the District Court of Guam. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

John P. Cowart to be United States attor- 
ney for the middle district of Georgia. 

J. Ellis Mundy to be United States attor- 
ney for the northern district of Georgia. 

J. Saxton Daniel to be United States attor- 
ney for the southern district of Georgia. 

James G, Mackey to be United States at- 
torney for Guam. 

Joseph E. Brown to be United States attor- 
ney for the southern district of Mississippi. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Edward B. Doyle to the United States mar- 
shal for the middle district of Georgia. 

Joseph Henry Young to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Georgia. 

James R. Wright to be United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of Texas. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


George G. Jeck to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Iowa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rc’. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we again feel the need 
of coming unto Thee in prayer in order 
that our spirits may be renewed and 
strengthened for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of this day. 

We humbly confess that we know not 
how to maintain our courage and poise 
amid the chaos, the confusion, the un- 
certainties, and the conflicting currents 
of our time. 

Grant that we may never yield to de- 
featism and despair or allow our energies 
to be weakened and dissipated by fears 
and anxieties. 

Give us the unfaltering confidence 
that there is a spiritual power in the 
universe which is working for righteous- 
ness and justice however seemingly frail 
and feeble our own human efforts. 

May we feel the lift of the upward 
and far-away view for every nearby task 
and believe that all our God-inspired 
hopes and visions of a nobler civilization 
will someday be a blessed reality. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ 
who is the world’s hope and peace. 
Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is r2quested: 

S. 248. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation 


designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 51-15. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 2¢88. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
book hot off the press, Washington Con- 
fidential, by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, 
is causing a great sensation to avid 
thrill seekers throughout the Nation. 
Publishers are unable to supply book 
shops with sufficient copies to satisfy the 
millions who are seeking inside infor- 
mation about official and unofficial 
Washington behavior. Long waiting 
lists are reported by book shops for ex- 
posé of the seamy side of Capitol Hill 
and its environs. 

Both of the books’ authors are native 
Illinoisans. Jack Lait, the most ex- 
perienced and able reporter of crime in 
the annals of newspaper history, was for 
many more years that I can remember 
associated with the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, and before I was born per- 
formed a great public service in exposing 
gambling and vice in the city of Peoria, 
III. Lee Mortimer, who now writes a 
night-life column for a New York news- 
paper, and is likewise a native of Chicago, 
aided Lait in the sensational revelation of 
an international crime syndicate in a re- 
cent best seller, Chicago Confidential. 
This book was primarily responsible for 
the formation of a Senate investigating 
committee, now headed by the distin- 


guished Senator from Tennessee, ESTES 


KEFAUVER. It is interesting to note that 
the Kefauver committee in its investiga- 
tions has followed very closely the con- 
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fidences published in the book, Chicago 
Confidential. This committee has called 
as witnesses a great many of the persons 
accused by Lait and Mortimer in that 
book. 

Washington Confidential tells about 
crime in Washington and its hookup 
with politics, as did the author’s Chicago 
and New York City books. I want to 
make one thing clear, however, I do not 
youch for the authenticity of any of the 
statements made in Washington Confi- 
dential, but I do say if a small part of 
what these experienced reporters claim 
is true, crime and vice in the Nation’s 
Capital bears thorough investigation. 
The influence of Communists, both large 
and small, should be further explored by 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
An unbiased, onpartisan, relentless in- 
quiry should be made by the Kefauver 
committee into the alliance of Washing- 
ton crime and politics. Of course, all 
the investigations we can make will be 
worthless unless some action is taken, If 
we as a nation want to maintain the re- 
spect of other nations of the world, we 
must clean house right here in the 
Nation’s Capital. If Washington Con- 
fidential serves no other good purpose 
than to point up this issue, that alone is 
reason enough for me to commend its 
reading to every adult American, 


CEILINGS ON COTTON 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, ceil- 
ings on raw cotton are unworkable. 
There are hundreds of grades and sta- 
ples of cotton. The order issued by 
Price Director DiSalle setting uniform 
price ceilings on cotton further com- 
plicated the dilemma which has existed 
since the imposition of the general price 
order in January. The new order pro- 
vides prices for each grade and staple 
with a variance in price at different loca- 
tions. 

Representatives of the cotton industry 
have been in Washington for weeks urg- 
ing a sensible approach to the problem 
by placing the ceilings on textiles and 
other finished goods. The Secretary of 
Agriculture recommended the removal 
of ceilings on raw cotton in a lengthy 
statement pointing up the futility in at- 
tempting to control the price of baled 
cotton. The recommendations and pleas 
of both the united front of all cotton 
interests and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was thwarted by the price director. 

It is the contention of Mr. DiSalle that 
due to a shortage of cotton the ceiling 
should be imposed. There is a shortage 
of cotton, but the method used to rem- 
edy this situation will have the effect 
of discouraging the badly needed pro- 
duction of cotton in the current crop 
season. 

Cotton prices in this country are low 
when you consider the price of cotton 
in foreign countries. The same cotton 
that is sold in America for 45 cents per 
pound brings a price of 70 cents to 75 
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cents outside the continental limits of 
the United States—on a man’s shirt that 
sells for $3 the farmer receives about 
30 cents. Price controls should be ap- 
plied on the finished product in order to 
hold down the price of cotton goods to 
the consuming public. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an address by 
Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Recan addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

PRICE OF RAW COTTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a bill that I am 
introducing to prohibit the placing of 
ceilings on the price of cotton, and also 
to insert telegrams I am receiving from 
the outraged people who have found out 
what is being done to them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
craziest thing I have ever seen any gov- 
ernment do was for this Government to 
attempt to fix the price of raw cotton in 
the United States when it could not fix 
it elsewhere. 

I read to you where cotton is 71 cents 
a pound in Brazil and 45 cents in the 
United States. 

I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to pre- 
vent them placing a ceiling on the 
price of cotton. If they can do that, 
then they can put a ceiling on the price 
of milk, they can place a ceiling on the 
price of wool, and directly they may be 
telling you how many hogs you can 
raise, how many cows you can milk, how 
many eggs you can sell, and how many 
chickens you can grow. 

It is about time the Congress resumed 
its function of legislating for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The bill which I introduced reads as 
follows: 

A bill to amend section 401 (d) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, so as to ex- 
empt cotton from price control 
Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (3) of 

section 401 (d) of the Defense Production 

Act of 1950 is hereby amended by inserting 

immediately after the first sentence of such 

paragraph (3) the following new sentence: 

“No ceiling shall be established or main- 

tained on the price of cotton.” 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


MARIO PUCCI AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1150) 
for the relief of Mario Pucci, Giacomo 
Favetti, Giuseppe Omato, Vincenzo An- 
dreani, Lambruno Sarzanini, and Ales- 
sandro Costa. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mario Pucci, Giacomo Favetti, Giuseppe 
Omati, Vincenzo Andreani, Lambruno Sar- 
zanini, and Alessandro Costa shall be con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the respective dates of their entry into 
the United States at the port of New York, 
N. Y., upon the payment by them of the re- 
quired visa fees and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On lines 7, 8, and 9 strike out the words 
“respective dates of their entry into the 
United States at the port of New York, 
N. V.,“ and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following “date of the enactment of this 
act.” 

On line 10, at the end of the bill, add the 
following: Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens, as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
thé proper quota officer to deduct six num- 
bers from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ROSARIA CUSIMANO 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 135) for the relief of Mrs. Rosaria 
Cusimano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 2211), en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosaria 
Cusimano,” now pending in the House of 
Representatives, together with all accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
United States Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed ex- 
peditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and charac- 
ter of the demand, as a claim legal or equi- 
table, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
WILLIAM BERGEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 588) to 
confer jurisdiction upon the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
certain claims of William Bergen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska, without regard to 
the amount in controversy, to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of William Bergen, Fairbanks, Alaska, arising 
out of injuries sustained by him on Decem- 
ber 21, 1944, while he was a passenger on the 
Alaska Railroad. Suit hereunder may be in- 
stituted pursuant to section 1346 of title 28, 
United States Code, within 1 year from the 
date of enactment of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such claims arose prior to 
January 1, 1945, and despite section 2401 of 
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title 28, United States Code; and proceedings 
in such suit, appeals therefrom, and payment 
of judgment thereon, if any, shall be had in 
the same manner as in the case of suits regu- 
larly filed under the provisions of section 
1246 at title 28, United States Code. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


R. J. SCHEUERMAN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 591) 
for the relief of R. J. Scheuerman, 
Daniel Fuller, W. Hardesty, and John M. 
Ward. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States due to the loss of 
certain tools and/or personal effects which 
were being shipped along with cargo for the 
Alaska Railroad on an ocean tow barge en 
route for Alaska which capsized: To R. J. 
Scheuerman, of Anchorage, Alaska, the sum 
of $306; to Daniel Fuller, of Tacoma, Wash., 
the sum of $530.50; to W. Hardesty, of Seattle, 
Wash., the sum of $116.25; and to John M. 
‘Ward, of Reedsport, Oreg., the sum of $587.80: 
Provided, That no part of any of the sums 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claims settled by the payment of such sums, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: p 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “$587.80” and 
insert “$464.75.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAPHET K. ANVIL AND HOWARD A. 
MONROE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 594) 
for the relief of Japhet K. Anvil and 
Howard A. Monroe, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of the amounts they expended for necessary 
travel expenses, in addition to any amounts 
paid to them by the United States for such 
purposes, in traveling from the places of 
their discharges, as indicated, from the 
Army of the United States to their homes: 
To Japhet K. Anvil (Army serial No. 
bt Bethel, Alaska, from Whittier, 
Alaska, to Bethel, Alaska, the sum of $86.25, 
and to Howard A. Monroe (Army serial No. 

» Of Kiana, Alaska, from Fort 
Richardson, Alaska, to Kotzebue, Alaska, the 
sum of $12.70: Provided, That no part of any 
of the sums appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
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connection with the claims settled by the 
payment of such sums, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “Bethel” and in- 
sert “Nunachuak.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARROLL L, VICKERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 609) 
for the relief of Carroll L. Vickers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of Carroll L. Vickers, authorized certifying 
officer, Federal Works Agency, for the amount 
of $840.98 (for which credit has been sus- 
pended, and disallowances raised, by the 
General Accounting Office, on account of pay- 
ments made in accordance with a voucher 
certified by the said certifying officer) if the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his authorized 
representative certifies that in his opinion 
there is no evidence of fraud or collusion on 
the part of said certifying officer in connec- 
tion with such payments. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Pag? 1, line 10, strike out “Secretary of 
the Treasury and insert “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. INEZ B. COPP AND GEORGE T. COPP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 646) 
for the relief of Mrs. Inez B. Copp and 
George T. Copp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
t. o Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Inez B. Copp, 
Bellflower, Calif., the sum of $8,000, and to 
George T. Copp, Bellflower, Calif., the sum 
of $10,000. The payment of such sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Mrs. Inez B. Copp and the said George 
T. Copp against the United States on ac- 
count of personal injuries sustained by them 
on August 12, 1945, when an automobile op- 
erated by the said George T. Copp and in 
which the said Mrs. Inez B. Copp was riding 
was in collision with a United States Marine 
Corps truck on United States Highway No. 
66, approximately 2½ miles east of Barstow, 
Calif. The operator of such vehicle was not 
operating within the scope of his employ- 
ment: Provided, That no part of either of 
the sums appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with the claim settled by the pay- 
ment of such sum, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
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withstanding. Any person yiolating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$8,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 810,000“ and 
insert 86.000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AL PARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 656) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Mexico to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Al 
Parker. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the jurisdiction 
conferred upon the United States District 
Court for the District of New Mexico by sub- 
section (b) of section 1346, title 28, United 
States Code, is hereby extended to a civil 
action, which may be commenced not later 
than 1 year after the enactment of this act, 
asserting any claim or claims of Al Parker, 
of El Paso, Tex., against the United States 
for money damages arising out of damage 
sustained by him as a result of the operation 
and use by the United States Army of certain 
land in Dona Ana County, N. Mex, as an anti- 
aircraft artillery practice firing range. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this act, all 
provisions of law applicable in and to such 
subsection, and applicable to judgments 
therein and appeals therefrom, are hereby 
made equally applicable in respect of the 
civil action authorized by this act: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act does or 
shall constitute an admission of liability on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States of America. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF D. A. MONTGOMERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 703) 
for the relief of the estate of D. A. Mont- 
gomery. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to the 
estate of D. A. Montgomery, deceased, of 
Scranton, Pa., the sum of $5,000, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States as compensation for the death of 
D. A. Montgomery as the result of his being 
struck by a United States mail truck at the 
intersection of Lackawanna Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Scranton, Pa., on February 15, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the estate of 
D. A. Montgomery, deceased, arising out of 
the injuries and death of the said D, A. Mont- 
gomery sustained as a result of an acci- 
dent involving a United States mail truck 
at the intersection of Lackawanna Avenue 
and Ninth Street, Scranton, Pa., on Febru- 
ary 15, 1944. Suit hereunder may be insti- 
tuted pursuant to section 1346 of title 28, 
United States Code, within 1 year from the 
date of enactment of this act, notwithstand- 
Ing the fact that such claim arose prior to 
January 1, 1945, and despite section 2401 of 
title 28, United States Code; and proceed- 
ings in such sult, appeals therefrom, and 
payment of Judgment thereon, if any, shall 
be had in the same manner as in the case of 
suit regularly filed under the provisions of 
section 1346 of title 28, United States Code.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HANNA MUSSBACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1148) 
for the relief of Hanna Mussbach. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
1148 be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary without prejudice and 
that I may insert at this point in the 
Record the explanation for this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tenness2e 

There was no objection, 

The explanation referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1951. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. CELLER: Reference is made to 
H. R. 1148, Eighty-second Congress, a bill for 
the relief of Hanna Mussbach, which was 
favorably reported without amendment by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on February 
22, 1951 (H. Rept. No. 136). 

This bill was the subject of a telephone 
conversation this date between Mr. Walter 
R. Lee, of the professional staff of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Howard Bernstein, of this 
office. In accordance therewith, this is to 
confirm that a suit was instituted in Novem- 
ber 1950 by Hanna Mussbach against the 
United States in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
(civil No. 4947-50) for the payment of the 
sum of $8,339.40 under a national service in- 
surance policy issued to Arthur K. Mussbach 
(XC-3-759-025). The Department of Justice 
has advised that the suit is pending in said 
court. The plaintiff is the Hanna Mussbach 
mentioned in H. R. 1148 and the litigation 
concerns the subject matter of the pending 
bill. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. BIRDSALL, 

Assistant Administrator jor Legislation. 


S. A. HEALY co. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1590) 


for the reimbursement of the S. A. 
Healy Co. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to the S, A. Healy Co., 
as the contractor under contracts Nos. 
NOy-12759 and NOy-12806, amounts not to 
exceed $74,482.21 and $89,054.72 under the 
respective contracts as reimbursement for, 
and in settlement of claims certified by 
United States Navy audit for allowance 
against the United States for material price 
increases and increased compensation re- 
sulting from action by the Government’s 
Wage Adjustment Board in authorizing in- 
creases in the rates of wages payable under 
the contracts: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 


of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BERNARD F. ELMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2304) 
for the relief of Bernard F. Elmers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Bernard F. Elmers, Fleasant Plains, N. X., 
the sum of $2,500 in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for personal 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
him on July 8, 1947, when he was assaulted 
and robbed by unknown assailants while 
employed as a civilian employee of the Army 
Exchange Service, to wit, a junior auditor, 
serving with the Army in Germany: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “personal injuries 
and property damage sustained by him” 
and insert in lieu thereof securities and 
property lost while in possession of military 
authorities.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “robbed”, 
strike out “by unknown assailants.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALTON BRAMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2580) 
for the relief of Alton Bramer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alton Bramer, 
Grand Portage, Minn., a forest guard in the 
employ of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Con- 
solidated Chippewa Agency, Cass Lake, Minn., 
the sum of $2,768.90. Such sum represents 
the value of certain personal property owned 
by the said Alton Bramer and lost on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1947, when the Grand Portage ranger 
cottage and office, Grand Portage, Minn., oc- 
cupied by the said Alton Bramer was de- 
stroyed by fire originating from an undeter- 
mined cause: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN J. FRANKLIN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2622) 
for the relief of John J. Franklin, James 
H. Bradford, William M. Orr Co., and 
Alex Maier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,674.55 to John J. Franklin; to pay 
the sum of $5,518 to James H. Bradford; to 
pay the sum of $74.50 to William M. Orr 
Co.; and to pay the sum of $450 to Alex 
Maier, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the decth of Mrs. Johnnie Mae Franklin 
and the death i Mrs. Sarah Bradford, and 
property damage to William M. Orr Co. and 
Alex Maier sustained as a result of accidents 
involving a United “tates Army truck on 
Taylor Street and Federal Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on March 22, 1946, driver of such vehicle 
not acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LT, COMDR. EVAN L. KROGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2713) 
for the relief of Lt. Comdr. Evan L. 
Krogh, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 


‘otherwise appropriated, to Lt. Comdr. Evan L. 


Krogh, United States Naval Reserve, Arling- 
ton, Va., the sum of $518. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Lt. Comdr. Evan L, Krogh 
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against the United States arising out of offi- 
cial travel performed by him between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Red Bank, N. J., between 
April 30, 1944, and July 16, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
V- lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


DANIEL LINDSEY PAYNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2726) 
for the relief of Daniel Lindsey Payne. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Daniel Lind- 
sey Payne, of Bonifay, Fla., the sum of 
$8,198.45, in full settlement of his claim 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, pain, and suffering sustained on the 
3d day of December 1937, when a truck he 
was driving was struck by another truck 
driven by an employee of the Federal Works 
Progress Administration, an agency of the 
United States, while in the regular scope of 
his employment, said collision occurring on 
the streets of the town of Bonifay, Fla.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$8,198.45”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLEO C. REEVES ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 593) 
for the relief of Cleo C. Reeves, Floyd L. 
Murphy, and Fabian P. Durand. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Cleo C. Reeves, of Decatur, III., the sum of 
$150; to Floyd L. Murphy, of Adak, Alaska, 
the sum of $410.10; and to Fabian P. Durand, 
of Anchorage, Alaska, the sum of $160, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States as reim- 
bursement for personal effects and work tools 
lost on August 12, 1945, aboard a power boat 
crossing the Susitna River, Alaska, while 
employed by and on actual duty with the 
Alaska Road Commission: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
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paid or delivered to or received by any agency 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELMUTH WOLF GRUHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 626) 
for the relief of Helmuth Wolf Gruhl. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the managing 
trustee of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of such trust fund, 
the sum of $868.53 to Helen Mann Gruhl for 
the use and benefit of Helmuth Wolf Gruhl. 
Such sum represents the total of child's in- 
surance benefits that would have been pay- 
able under title II of the Social Security Act 
to Helmuth Wolf Gruhl during the period 
December 1942 to February 1947, if he had 
known of the death of his father and had 
filed timely application for such benefits. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 725) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., of Honolulu, T. H., 
owner of a Douglas DC-3 airplane No. NO- 
33607, for damages to said airplane alleged 
to have been caused on June 16, 1942, by the 
United States Army plane No. 36-73 while 
said Douglas airplane was lawfully and prop- 
erly parked at the John Rodgers Airport at 
Oahu, in the Territory of Hawaii, may be 
sued for by the said Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., 
in the Court of Claims of the United States 
sitting at Washington, D. C., and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine such suit and to enter a judgment or 
decree for the amount of such damages, in- 
terest, and costs, if any shall be found to be 
due against the United States in favor of the 
said Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in 
like cases between private parties: Provided, 
That such notice of suit shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by the order of said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the said Attorney 
General to appear and defend for the United 
States. 

Src. 2. Suit upor such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
Gate of the enactment of this act, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time, laches, or any 
statute of limitations. Proceedings for the 
determination of such claim and appeals 
from, and payment of, any judgment thereon 
shall be had as in the case of claims over 
which such court has jurisdiction under 
chapter 89 of title 28, United States Code. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


agen 2, line 19, strike out 89“ and insert 
1.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JUDITH LEONE BANKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 737) 
for the relief of Judith Leone Banks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Judith Leone Banks, a minor, of Fort 
MacArthur, San Pedro, Calif., the sum of 
$50,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States (1) for compensation in the 
nature of damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained by the said Judith Leone Banks im 
November 17, 1947, when she was crushed 
under the wheels of a United States Army 
bus at Erlangen, Germany, and (2) for re- 
imbursement of hospital and medical ex- 
penses incurred by reason of such injuries: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out 850,000“ and 
insert 825,000.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAMILLO JAMES ALBANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 787) 
for the relief of Camillo James Albano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Camillo James Al- 
bano, 3410 North Knoll Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif., the sum of $427.10. Such sum rep- 
resents the loss sustained by Mr. Albano on 
December 5, 1945, when two foot lockers con- 
taining personal belongings were placed in 
the custody of the United States Army for 
shipping to Mr. Albano’s home and were sub- 
sequently lost. Mr. Albano was at that time 
serving as personnel officer in the Medical 
Headquarters of the United States Army 
at Munich, Germany: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the “$427.10” und 
insert 8334.80.“ 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS, ELEANOR K. SAVIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 849) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor K. Savidge. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Eleanor K. 
Savidge, Salamanca, N. Y., the sum of $5,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Mrs. Eleanor 
K. Savidge, against the United States on ac- 
count of the death, on January 28, 1945, of 
her husband, Henry W. Savidge, as the result 
of injuries sustained by him on December 48, 
1942, in Philadelphia, Pa., when he was struck 
by a United States Army jeep: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received hy any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. : 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JACK A. WITHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1253) 
for the relief of Jack A. Witham. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


DR. FERNAND VAN DEN BRANDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1421) 
for the relief of Dr. Fernand Van Den 
Branden, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ‘ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Dr. Fernand Van Den Branden, of 10 Rue 
des Melezes, Brussels, Belgium, the sum of 
$13,269.82, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for property dam- 
age, personal injuries, and loss of earnings 
sustained, and medical and hospital expenses 
incurred as the result of an accident which 
occurred near Buchy (Moselle), France, on 
June 30, 1948, involving a United States 
Army truck: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHESTER A. MACOMBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1692). 
for the relief of Chester A. Macomber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum 
of $130.63 to Chester A. Macomber, of Everett, 
Mass., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for dual service with the 
navy yard and the post office, in Boston, 
Mass., for the period between December 13, 
1943, through January 5, 1944. Such sum 
represents the amount withheld from his 
civil service retirement annuity fund. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, insert: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN E. TURRI AND EDWARD H. TURRI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 44) for 
the relief of John E. Turri and Edward 
H. Turri. R 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (b) and (c) of 
section 404 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
John E. Turri and Edward H. Turri, honor- 
ably discharged United States citizen vet- 
erans of World War II, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have retained their United States 
citizenship regardless of any period of resi- 
dence outside of the United States: Provided, 
That the said John E. Turri and Edward H. 
Turri return to the United States for perma- 
nent residence within 1 year following the 
effective date of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALFRED F, BOSCHE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 45) for 
the relief of Alfred F. Bosche. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 404, of the National- 
ity Act of 1940, Alfred F. Bosche, an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of the United States 
Armed Forces, shall be held and considered 
to have retained his United States citizen- 
ship regardless of any period of residence 
outside the United States: Provided, That 
the said Alfred F. Bosche returns to the 
United States to reside permanently within 
2 years following the effective date of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


amendment was 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RUTH OBRE DUBONNET 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 46) for 
the relief of Ruth Obre Dubonnet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet, a native-born former citizen of 
the United States, born in New York City 
on January 28, 1900, who lost citizenship of 
the United States on May 18, 1943, under 
section 401 (a) of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (8 U. S. C. 801), may be naturalized 
by taking, prior to 1 year from the date of 
enactment of this act, before any court re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of section 301 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
the oaths prescribed by section 335 of the 
said act. From and after naturalization un- 
der this act, Mrs. Ruth Obre Dubonnet shall 
have the same citizenship status which she 
had immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EDULJI DINSHAW ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 58) for 
the relief of Edulji Dinshaw and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha Woronzow. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

p: MARIE LOUISE ARDANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 63) for 
the relief of Marie Louise Ardans. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 6) favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

The SPEAKER. Objections may not 
E under the Private Calendar 
rule. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two objections are 
necessary. Is there further objection? 

There being no further objection, the 
Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 
Abbattista, Argelo. 

Allen, Marie (nee Marie El- 


kaim). 

Andersen, Juel Fridolf. 
Angemi, Spartaco Bruno. 
Assimakopoulos, Nicholas Za- 


, Azar, Michel Joseph, or Michel 


Baffetti( Domenico, or Domi- 


Beckley, Marianne, or Ma- 


rianne Schmiddt or Marianne Hummer (nee 
Novak). 


Berzins, Edgars. 
Bodenstein, Shika Ichimaru 
(nee Shika Ichimaru). 
Camilleri, Anthony, or Tony 
, Casperson, Laura Nathalie (nee 


d. Castiglione, Lorenzo, or Lorenzo 

Castigliome. 
| Cecchettini, John, or Giovan- 

ni Cecchettini. 

d, Cha, Sang Dal. 
, Chieu, Nellie Ho (nee Lam Qu 
Ho Cuang). 
| Coffey, Else Frieda (nee Finke); 


, Cohen, Abraham. 

Connolly, Martin William. 
Corsini, Renato. 

Daoud, Shafic Said. 

De Espina, Hilaria Lopez, or 


| De Guzman, Rizalina Lacson. 
‘4, Diamantis, Dionisios, or Dennis 


Dias, Paul Pereira, 
Di Meglio, Vincanzo. 
Dollah, Osman, or Osman Bin 


Donovan, Mary Louise, former- 


bell). 


Dum, Philip (alias Philip 


X d, Durloff, Svetko Tomasoff, or 
Steve Tomoff. 
, Echevarria, Doroteo Julian. 
Eddir, Kader Hassen. 
, Escobar, Alejandro. 
Esses, Solomon, or Selim 
Evans, Bella (nee Grayston). 
Parruggia, Rosario. 
Feniquito, Elisea Gan (nee Eli- 


| Ferreira, Antonio Jose Fernan- 
dez. 

Flegenheimer, Fritz Simon. 
Fogel, Isidore (alias Isaack 


Ferene Fulop. 


, Garcia, Jose, or Joseph Garcia, 
Giannopoulos, George, or Geor- 
gios Demitrios Ciannopoulos or George 
Poulos or Papas or Georgios Nikalau or Niko- 
laou. 


Gill, Kehar Singh. 
Giustetti, Alessandro. 
Glob, Alec or Alex, or Alec 


Glucksman, Marlies Ursula 
Gray, John Bashford. 
Haas, Erich J., or Erich Jindrich 


Heller, Brigitta Anna. 

, Helmer, David. 

Hilbig, Carl Erich. 

. Hjalmarson, Katrin, or Katrin 


Horvath, John Ivan. 

Hovland, Robert Bernhe-d. 
Isaksen, Gunner Dyvald Peter. 
„Johansen, Sanrof, or Sanrof 
Haakon Eugen Johansen. 
Kalmoutis, Panayotis Gregory. 
Kampakis, Dimitra R. 
Kawazoe, Takeru, or Tony Ka- 


wazoe. 
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Kazerooni, Atta. 
Kelter, Teofila, or Tola Kelter. 
Kluender, Gustav August or 


Korkala, Pekka Vilhelm. 
Kuh, William Shing Zung. 
Kuh, Frances Siu-Fong (nee 


Langner, Rosemary. 

Lindstrom, Alfred Waldemar. 

g$. Lissi, Anna, or Anna Hafer 
(maiden name). 


or Jose Llano or 


Lucian, Giovannantonio, or 
John Luciani. 
Lupich, Giorgio. 
Luzio, Jose Simoes. 
1 Lyras, Angelici Marcou, or An- 
gelici Lemos Lyras. 
Madamba, 


Antonio Quezada, 


Madamba, Antonio, Jr. 

, Madura, Julius. 

Madussi Rolando. 

, Malara, Tina, or Gieta Pizzi. 
Manrique, Manuel. 

„ Masciantonio, Ilarione, or Nick 


Mastroianni, Giuseppe, or 
Joseph Mastrotanni or Joe Mannella or Jose 
Di Leva or De Leva. 

„Mendelsohn, Bernard Edward. 
Mereu, Mario Leonida. 

, Monasch, Jenny (nee Fiedler or 
Jennie Monasch). 


— Moussouris, Spiros, or Spiridon 
Alexander Moussouris. 
E Oberg, John Eric, or John Erik 


Ochoa-Flores, Jose, or Jose 


, Ol, Hisao, or Hissao Ohi. 
Olas, Joseph, or Jozsef Olasz. 
, Onofrow, Emil A. 

— @, Palij, Mikolaj Miroslaw, or Nich- 
olas M. ENY or Nicholas Miroslaw Paley. 
, Palty, Esther, or Esther Palti 
(altas Esther Behar). 


Pantazopoulos, Vasilios. 
Papadopoulos, Ioannis, or John 


Paw, Chang, or Chang Poow. 
Pena, Blanca. 
Pernetzky, mrono, or Elfriede 


x Piccardo, Gerolamo, or Gera- 
lam do 
Psilos, Georgios Konstantinos. 
Quan, Raymond, or Quan 
Chung. 


HE Rativo-Padilla, Silby, or Silby 
Padill 


Reid, Lawrence Edward. 

Reid, Engusina Mary (Maria) 
(mee MacDonald or Ina M. Reid). 
Rempelos, George Athanasios. 
Rubinich, Joseph. 

Saldida, Tomas Da Silva, or 
Tomazda Da Silva Tavares or Thomas Dal- 
dito, 


Sandgren, Frans Gustav Adolf. 
Santino, Amerigo Della, or 


Selunske, 
Josephine Rosnowska). 

Shonbron, Anne, 
Schoenbrun. 


Josephine (nee 
or Anne 
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Siepiola, Antoni Wladyslaw. 
Speelmans, Elizabeth, or Eliza- 
beth Weeda Speelmans. 
, Stadelman, Mildred Nancy, or 

Nancy Mildred Stadelman formerly Price 
(nee Morris). 

Svendsen, Hjalmar Edmond, or 
Elmer Svendsen. 
Sulich, Sonia (nee De Rossi). 
Szor, Szmul Majer, or Sam Szor 
or sonan Stefansky. 
Tages, Jesus Gonzales, or Jesus 
aaa Tager or Jesus G. Tages or Tager or 
Jesus Tager or Jesus Gonzales. 


Tart, Sarah, or Sarah Katz. 
, Tomiak, Ivan, or Ivan or John 


, Trataros, Ioannis Stamatiou. 
Tsotsos, John Kyriakos, 
, Vahtrik, Herman. 

24, VanNuland, Anton Cornelius, 
or "Thomas Cornelius Van Nuland or Thomas 
Van Nuland. 


, Varian, Luz Garcia Panganiban. 
Vassallo, Domenico. 

Vassura, Rudolph Gaspare. 
Verhas, Gustav Joseph Jan, or 


Wollhandler, Sol Zoltan. 
, Woo, John Edward, or John E, 


, Wu, Jessie (alias Jessie Woo, 
Chi San Wu). 


Wright, Frances Ghia or 


mie Chong). 

x . Yunus, Syed Muhammad, or 
Ayed Mohammed Yunus or Sirdar Yunnus or 
Sirdar Mohammed Yunus Kahn or Maham- 
med Yunus Hattliffe. 

Zaharas, Peggy C., or Pigi C. 


Zaharas. 


Zervos, Iphigenia (nee Papa- 
demetriou). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, lines 5 and 6, strike out the 
name and the number E XX 
Mary Louise, formerly Parliament, formerly 
Hosey (nee Campbell).” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out the name and 
the number Kazerooni, Atta.” 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 7) favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
Pee deportation for more than 6 months: 
, Abouab, Ariane Phedre. 

, Achilles, Gerhardt August. 
' Albretsen, Marthon. 
Alexander, Catherine De Sol- 


Alias, Giovanni, or John Alias, 
, Aloisio, Giuseppe, or Giuseppe 


rau, Alvarez, Luicia Rosa Bignotti, 
or "Louise Bignotti Alvarez. 
Amanatides, 
Sampsonidore. 

, Andersen, Chris or Christen or 


Eleni, or Helen 


Kristen. 
, Andersen, Karl August, 
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Anderson, Esther Amelia. 
Andersen, Rolf. 

Andersson, Vaino Armas. 
Andersen, Theodor Martin, or 
Theodore Martin Andersen. 

Antonelli, Darlo Luigi. 
Aquino, Esperanza Diaz. 
Ardelea, Pantilimon, or Mike 


bis Arrieta, Sebastian San Vin- 
cente. 
, Arrieta, Maria Justina Esteban 

Diaz de Durana de Arrieta. 

, Artune, Frederick Schwarz. 

Arvanitakis, Christos Efthimios. 
Besse, Asimenios, Ioannis Spyros, or 

John Spiros Asimenios. 

Avgoustatos, George. 

Backer, Theophiel Louis. 

Backer, Irma Marie (nee Van- 


hooren). 

|, Baduroya, Valeria or Badur or 
Badura 
Ballas, Maximos or Max or Max 


Ballas, John N., or Ioannis N, 


Balsiger, Karl. 
Balzano, Raffaele. 
Barron, Jane Ann. 
Barron, Frances Virginia. 
Bathori, Bela Gal. 
Beerbohm, Lez Delia. 
Bell, Katherine (nee Williams). 
Beniawski, Izrael. 
Benito, Amable Angel Agtral Pe. 
Beredjik, Albert Zaharia or Al- 
bert (Avram) Zaharia, Beředjik or Albert 
Berejik, or A. Berejik. 

3 Berg, Roar. 

3 Bertolani, Antonia Guglielmo. 
, Bileca, Vasil. 
Bileca, Ion Traian Bileca. 
Bistis, Stamati, or Stamatios 


Blanton, Helga Malwine Roedig, 


J. Blocksidge, Henry. 

. Bicdgett, Eva Louise (nee Eva 
Dale Bonter). 
Boyd, Sarah, Mary, or Sally 


Brach, Salomon. 

Brach, Ilona (nee Krause). 
Braendle, Paul Ludwig. 
Brancalione or Florvante, or 


Breck, Berte, or Berte Lomeland. 


Bruckert, Joseph, or Joe 
Bruckert. 
Bryant, Olga Greigonieva. 
Brett, Otto Hugo. 
Brody, Henry, or Cheskiel 


Berkowitz. 

, Bromberg, Henry Irving. 
Bubader, Joseph, 

, Burack, Charles. 

Calomeros, Nicolaos or Nicho- 


Canapini, Filiberto. 
Carlsen, Manfred Rut. 
, Carlsen, Ida Caroline Elizabeth 


Casa, Maria Luisa De La, or 
Maria Luisa Garzon Carrico. 
Casa, Enrique Carlos Dela. 


Castellanos, Eucaris (nee 
Eucaris Dominguez Carresquero). 
Castro, Victorina. 
Castro, Jose Marie De. 
Ceolaras, Antonios, or Tony 


Colaras or Tony Caloras or Antonios Kol- 
laros. 

Cerrati, Tito. 

Christensen, Ragahild Dorthea 


, Christensen, Jorgen Glumsoe. 
„Christensen, Deolinda Yvonne, 
or Deolinda y P. S. de Brangante or Deolinda 
y Quininha (nee Deolinda Pereira Silva). 
Christodoulou, Constantinos, 


or Gus Christ. 
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Coffaro, Salvatore. 
Cohen, Morris, or Moise Cohen. 
, Connolly, Kathleen Anne, or 


Constantinou, Peter, or Peter 
Crooke, Cecelia Ruiz (nee Ce- 


, Crooke, Elvira Ruiz. 

Crooke, Charles Ruiz. 

, Crooke, Gabriel Ruiz. 

Cruise, Neville Theodore. 

„ Dahl, Kaaj Valdemar, or Jack 


A Danos, Helen John or Danou 


DaSilva, Antonio Pedro. 
Deinzer, Willi Egidius. 
Deirmendjian, Vahakn Nay- 
assart, or Vachac Navassart Deirmendjian. 
— Dejana, Marcello Gaetano, or 
Marcello Gaetano Dejana or Mac Dejana. 
Demchuk, John. 
evonetsky, Chaia (nee Glazer 
or Ida Dworetsky or Clara Dworetsky. 
Diaz, Santiago James, or San- 


tiago Diaz 
az. 
12 Dieleman, Jacob. 


Ebel, Fritz Anton, or Fried- 
rich Dietl 


Do, Da Van, or Do Van Da. 
> Doherty, Margaret. 
Dolden, John Steen, or John 
Ben amin. Dolden. 

„Downey, Bertha (nee Isenberg 
or Innis). 

Drew. Emily Mary Ellen (nee 
Russell or Emily Mary Ellen Sellman). 
Drew, John, or Patrick Galvin. 
, Dumych, John, or Jan Dumych, 
Dykman, Magdalena Dabster. 
„ Eerikaimen, Raimo Jaakko, or 
ymond James Kaymen. 
Emerson, Isabel Barbosa. 
Emery, Valma Lorraine. 
Englert, Vilma Aileen. 
Eriksson, Bjorn Bertel, or Bjorn 
riksson. 

Eskenazi, Zelda, or 

Barouh (nee Zelda Funess). 
ag. Evrepiotis, Ioannis Georgiou, or 
John George Evrepiotis. 
, Faggio, Peter, or Pierino Faggio. 
Faria, Francisco Da Silva, or 


Frank Faria. 
— Farkas, Mihial (alias Michail 
Farkas alias Michael or Mike Wolfe). 
| Feldman, William, or Wolf 
Weissbraun. 


Zelda 


Ferentinés, Mehael, or Michael 
Ferentinos or Mike Dinos. 
Fernandes, Joao Pedro. 
„Ferreira, Laurindo Vieira, or 
Albino Castro. 
x Figueiredo, Arlindo Neves, or 
Arlindo Neves. 
Fong Howard Y. T., or Fong 
York Tom or Howard T. Fong or Howard 
Tock Tom Fong or Howard Tork Tom Fong. 
, Fong, Florence Hoh, or Hoh Mei 
Hum or Florence H. Fong or Florence Fong 
Hoh. 


, Fong, Helen, or Jew Fook Fung. 
Franco, Antonio Augusto Pereira. 
| Frangos, Constantinos, or 
Kostas or Gus Frangos Konstantinos Jon 
Frangos. 

Freire, Ildefonso Henrique. 
, French, Edward James. 
Friedman, Louis, or 


Lejb 
Fremderman. 

Fukunaga, Tohachi. 

Fumisetto, Teodoro. 


, Furnes, Helge, or Helge Helland. 
, Galati, Pietro, or Peter Galati. 
. Gallucci, Francesco. 

, Galvan, Manuela. 

Galvan, Crescencia. 
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, Gambardella, Aniello. 

, Gazurian, Araksi (nee Oras). 
Garcia, Serafin, or Serafin 
arcia Alboniga. 


, Garris; Maria Katsores, or Mary 
Tsingeris Garris. 

Gavalas, Mary. 

Georgakarakos, Theodoros. 

| Geraketis, Alithia Ignatios (nee 


Gerow, Nicholas or Nick. 

„ Ghirardi, Maria or Mary (nee 
Morbiani or Luicia or Louise Morbiani). 
Giliberto, Francesco, or Frank 


Ginis, Stamatios Angelos, or 
Dimetrios Panatazis or Tantazis Stamatius 
Ginis. 


Gomes, Manuel. 
Gonzalez, Eduardo Argibay y. 
, Graff, Yann. 
Graff, Meriadec, 

* Gray. Alice Maud (nee Alice 
Maud James). 


, Grubissa, Mario, 

, Glyptis, Nickolaos Stefanou. 

, Gunn, Robert, or Robert Grant 
Gunn or Robert G. Gunn. 

, Gustavsen, Olav Kristoffer, 
Hal, Ng Yeun. 

Fong, Wong Sui. 

Halkia, Calliope (nee Kouraou- 


Hamada, Shigeichi. 

Hashim, Abdul, or Muzafor Ali. 
, Hazanas, Paulina M. De. 

, Hazanas, Eduardo De. 

, Hazanas, Baldomero De. 

, Hazanas, Maria M. De. 
Heiligenberg, Fred, or Fred 
George Heiligenberg. 
Hermann, Marie Louise. 
Hermann, Mary (nee Barabas), 
Herrbach, Conrad Albert. 
Hevia, Maria Temorio, or Maria 


or Charles Waldemar Holtz Sur Nett or 
Charles Holtz or Karl W1 Holtz or Karl Holts 
or Charles Waldemar Holtz Sarnet. 
Horaites, Constantine Nich- 
olas, or Gus Nick Horaitis. 
Horan, William Joseph, 
Horne, Jane Lillian, or Jean- 
Le Roy. 
|, Horowitz, Abraham. 
Horowitz, Neche Rose (nee 
Lerner or Rose Horowitz or Nacha Lerner). 
Horowitz, Nathan Harry, or 
Naftal y or Naftoly Harry Horowitz. 
„ Horowitz, Helen Phyllis, or 
Hellen Phillis Horowitz. 
X §. Horowitz, Sina Lea, 
Lea Horowitz or Lea Sina Horowitz. 
, Hsiang, Paul S., or Shih-Tao 
Hsiang or Hsiang Pao Loh. 
Hunter, Stanley. 
„ Hutton, Sidney Merth or 


or Cina 


Hvizd, Helen, or Helena Hoizt. 
Iglesias, Manuel Alfonso Re- 
dondo, or Alfonso Redondo or Alfonso Re- 
dondo Iglesias or Jaime Mora Mora. 

„ Iglio, Delores Marsillo. 

Igrejas, Frenando Cipreste. 
Ireland, sche? Tanner, or 


| Irrera, Giuseppe. 
, Jacobsen, Syvert Tobias, or San 
Caiena 


Jacobsen, (nee Ew- 


rebin). 


Jacobson, Morris, or Morris 


Jakobson. 
Jacono, Ameride Alberto, or 
Albert Aberide Jacono. 
Jaeger, Fritz Johannes, or John 
Frank. 
Jaremiszin, Michal. 
Johansen, Konrad Leonard. 
Johnsen, Berge Visdal, or 
Berge Reinart Visdal Johnsen. 
A Josey, Eva Falco (nee Shul- 
kin 
Juliao, Nicholas Augusto. 
Juretich, Frank John, or Frano 
Ivan or Franya Juretic. 
, Kadak, Felix Heinrich. 
ts. Nick, or Nicholas Topa- 
logiou 
Kalisz, Stefan. 
Kantrimas, Mary (nee Liau- 


X . Kao, Thomas (Chinese name 
Kao Tien Mine). 
Kapranopoulos, Evdokia N. 
Karamanos, John. 
Karantzalis, Telemachos. 
Kasidonis, Perikles or Perikles, 
or Pericles John Kasidonis. 
Kasten, Emil. 
Kasten, Martha (nee Wusten- 


Kasprak, Pauline. 

Kastening, Rudolph Wilhelm 
August Alexander, or Frank Carlton. 
Katsura, Sukeichi, or Sam 


rs. 
, Katsuras, Sterios Konstantine, 
ie Stanley K. Katsuras. 
Kohn, Aron Binam. 
Kokalis, Sotirios, 
Kokalis or John Pappas. 
d, Konig, Kate, or Kate Schaffner 


or Sam 


Konig, Matthias or Matel, or 


„ Kontorousis, Vasilios Deme- 
nas or William Kontis or William Contis. 
Koteff, Stavro, or Steve Kote 
or Stavro Kote or Steve Koteff. 
Koteff, Dimitar Vasil, or James 
Vasil or Dimitrios Vassiliou Secoulidis or 
Dimitar Kotes or Kotos or James Vasiloff. 
Koumpis, Evangelos Demetrios, 
or Angelos Koumpis or Copis. 
Kozak, Max. 
Kernohan, Alexander. 
Knan, Wazir Dean. 
King, Wu Ah. 
, Kissel, Susanne Lorenz. 
Kwak, David Chungsum, or 
David Chung Sun Kwak. 

3000 Kwock, Wing Kin. 
Kleines, Frieda (nee Brauner), 
Kleines, Julius. 


Kloc, Wasyl. 
Kripfgans, Oswald Oscar, or 
Oswald Oscar Gans. 
Kroussoratis, Evangelos, or 


Vangel Toneff or Vasili Ioannis. 

, Erushevski, Alexander Maron. 

, Krushevski, Samuel. 

, Kurpiewski, Edward. 

, Lantsas, Ioannis Achilles, or 

John Lantsas or John Achilles Lantsas or 

Ioannis or John Achilleys Lantsas or John 

or icannis or Ionnis A. Lantsas. 
ULCLange. Johann Wilhelm, or 

Jomn Willem Lange. 


— Larsen, Nils, or Niels Ehlert 
Plith or Edward Larsen. 


| Latella, Philip Vincent, or 
Filippo Vincenzo Latella or Philip V. Latello. 
x Latif, Abdul, or Jack Latif or 


Moranut k 
7 Lavin, Domingo Lavin y. 

Lee, Beatrice Kan, or Shiu Ying 

<trice Shiu Ying Kan. 

Lee, William Fan-Chu. 

Lee, Anna Yung-Hsin. 

Lei, Pooi Tuen, or Beatrice Lee. 

Lei, Vai Paak. 


Ken or B 
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Leibell, Sane. 
Lemonidis, Chrisostomos A., or 
Chris A. Lemonidis. 

Leo, Candeloro Rosario De, or 
FB De Leo. 
Lerman, Max. 
Lewik, Szmul Nuchim, or Sam 


Lian, Hwang Yung. 

Loh, Elsie Wan, or Elsie Wan 
Joe or Chou Tai Wan. 

Loh, Roger Tse-Yee, or Loh 


‘Tee= Ese 


œg, Looft, Claus Teodor, or George 
Christensen. 
, Lourenco, Joao Lo Jesus, or 
John Jesus Lourenco, 
, Lourenco, Maria Rodrigues, or 
Marie Lawrence. 
, Lourenco, Rosalino Do Espirito 
Santo. 
Lynch, Hannah or Hannah, or 
Johanna Buannell. 
„ Lynch, Gregory William, or 
William Lynch. 
Macharko, Vassil, or Vassil 
Macharko or Charles Marcharko or March- 


3 Mary Zelma, or Mary 


. Michael. 

Madsen, Johannes Frederick 
Vielheim (alias Johannes Madsen or Jonn 
Madsen) 


Malan, Ivo Roberto. 
Mandalas, Denis, or Dionisios 


Manadalas. 
2 g. Mandalas, Eva (nee Euridika 
Manolis, George, or George 


Marangas, Theodoros Nicolaos. 
Margaronis, Pandelis Anast, or 


Margelli, Maria. 
Martinez, Clemencio Moneo. 
Martins, Joaquin, or Jack 


Martrian, Heinrich Friedrich, or 


Matsumoto, Yoneji. 

Mcewan, Valerie Yvonne. 
Mcewan, Pamela Ann. 
McGrath, Blanca Luling. 

. McLaren, Hazel Mignonette, or 


g. Mellis, George Dimitrios, or 
Snr Melis. 

Medina, Andre Luiz, or An- 
drew Medina. 

Mendoza Raul. 

Mentis, Constantinos, or Con- 
stantinos Diamantis Menis or Gust Menis or 
Kostis or Kostas Menis. 

d, Miah, Barik. 

Migliorati, Stella. 
Milanese, Ernesto. 
x @. Millonas, John George, or Ioan- 
nis George Millonas. 
Milicia, Giuseppe (alias Joseph 


Milicia). 


x sg. Mitrovich, Andria N., or Andy 
Mitroff or Andrea Nanchoff. 

Mitchell, Mary Gertrude. 
Mitstalis, Socrates Pericles. 
Mochevitch, Simon, or Sam 


Mock, Lum, or Lum Mow or 
Lum Moo or Lum Mack or Lum Mak. 
Moeller, Walter. 
Montes-Gonzalez, Luis, or Luis 


Moral, Francisco Garcia. 
Morkvenas, Ona, or Anna Mary 
Markvenas. 
Moore, Dorothy Charoline. 
Moore, William Francis. 
Moskowitz, Marie Helen, or 
Maria Helena Moskowitz (formerly Maria 
Helena Crucenowicz, alias Monique Patricia 
Bohne said Terret). 
ä Moutsanas, Maria. 
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Moy, Ah, or Chin Ah Moy. 
Mpimplis, Konstantinos, or 


Pavel (alias Pete 


Ngow, Chin, or Fred Chin or 


Nicolaides, Dominica. 
Nielsen, Niels Christian, or 


Nielsen, Knud Hemmershoj. 
Niforatos, Haralambos, or Babe 


Nocera, Vincenzo Raffaele. 
Noel, Alice Josephine, or Alice 
Mcivor or Alice J. Noel. 

Norregaard, Arthur Peter. 

„ Nowak, Ted J. 

, Nunes, Arturo Goncalves. 
Nuorteva, Verner Albinus or 


ommend Nussbaum, Alfonz Armand, or 
Alfonz (Alfonse) a Nussbaum. 


<a, Ohigren, Odd Trygve Grasmo, or 
Ted Grasmo Ohlgren. 
Okawauchi, Kingo. 
Okauchi, Shizuye Kurata, or 
Shizue Okawauchi or Shizue Kurata. 
ooilexyncer, Sonia (Sonya), or 


Olexyncer, Isaak, or Irving Alex. 
b Qlesyncer, Gussie (nee Siegel 
ex). 
O'Neill, Joseph Anthony. 
Oreschkina, Tamara. 
Orfanos, Basilios, or Basillos 
George Orfanos. 
, Padilla, Dolores Toscano Cor- 
tada de, or Dolores Angela Toscano. 

E , Pagos, Mike Christos, or Mixe 
Pecos or Pezos. 
Paleologus, Chrysanthy, or 
Chrysat.thia Paleologou. 
Panilagao, Emiliana Baring, or 
Emiliana Antipolo or Emiliana Salaber. 
Papasotiriou, Charilaos. 
Papasotiriou, Eleni, or Helen 


Papazian, Benjamin. 
Paraskeva, Paraskevas, or Nick 


Pascaris, George, or Giorgios 


" Pennachhia, Vinxenzo (or 
Perez, Maria De Diego. 
Perez, Maria Dolores (nee 


, Pericao, Joao Da Cruz. 
Peroulas, — Athanasios, 


, Pina, Sebastiano Lobo, or Leo 


, Pioli, Pietro, or Guido Taglioni. 
Pires, Jose, or Joseph Pires. 
Fittas, Antonios J. 

Portolos, Alexandros, or Alex 


| Postma, Tjibbe, or Ted Postma. 
, Potulski, Bruno Hans or Poluk- 


Pous, Francisco Liso, or Fran- 


Pejak, Dusas, or Dane Payock. 
, Previto, Joseph, or Joseph John 


Privitera, Santo. 

Profus, Aaron, or Aron Prof us. 
Puhar, Andre, or Andy Puhar 
dre Puhar. 

Puzo, Carmine Filippo, or Car- 


Ramnath, Lola, or Lala Ram- 


Rapeports, Heinrich Chaikel, or 
Heinrich Rapeports. 

Ratti, Ignio. 

, Rey, Daniel Tome, or Daniel 


Rey, Lucio Lopez. 
Ribuffi, Francesco, or Frank 


Rigas, Emanuel Ioannis, or 


Theodor Ritter or Frank Theodor Ritter. 

| Roncevic, Anti Yakov, or Tony 
Roneevich or Ante Roncevic or Tony Jack 
Roncevic or Ante Yakov Roncevic. 
Rotase, Shaleh, or 


Shaleh 


Roussos, Loucas Alexandros, 

3 4. Ryecroft, Leslie (formerly Wil- 
liam Leslie Bennett). 

„Said, Ali Mohamed, or Moahsen 


Furhan Said. 
Saiki, Chika, or Chika Kasa- 
matsu Saika (formerly Chika Kasamatsu). 


; Sanz, Rosario Lourdes. 
Sanz, Maria de los Angeles. 
1 Sangadi, Christian, or Hendrik 
Amos or Christopher Sangadi. 

COCO Santos, Joao Ferreira Dos or 
Joas Ferreira Dos Santos, or Jose Ferreira 
Dos Santos or Joao Bantos. 


Sasz. lé 
Savar, Miho, or Mike Savar or 
Michael Herman Savar, 
schatz, Olga. 
Schatz, Zahara. 
Schoenemann, Helmut Otto 


Friedrich, or Herman Schoenemann. 
rova or Ester Schreiber or E. Schreiber, 
Schuch, Joseph. 
Schultz, Peter. 

1 Seculopulos, Atanasios Poti, or 
Atanas Sikuloff. 
Seitzmeir, Ella Magdalena (nee 


Fehrenback). 
, Sernaque, Leonardo Aquiles, or 
Leonardo Aquiles Sernaque Verdesoto. 
Severin, Richard. 
‘4, Shapiro, Mary Libby. 
, Shee, Lo Chin, or Chun Mui 


Kwai 
EOE | Sheiko, Bazyl, or Vasily Sheiko 

or Bazyl or Vasily Szajko, 

Shun, Sung. 


Simkus, Anton, 


X or Antonas 

Szimkus. 
Ecg, Simon, John Ottmar Behrendt 

Probst, or John Ottmar Simons. 
| Singelmann, Emma Catharina. 

, Singh, Banta, or Banta Singh 

Sandhu. 

Singh, Agapita Vera de, or Aga- 

pita Vera-Mesa de Singh. 

7 Sissea, John Pantilimon, or 

John P, Sissea or Ioan P. Sissea. 

| Skimos, John Konstantinos, or 

Ioannis or John Skembos. 


d., Harold Norman, or 
Harald Skarstad. 

do. Johannes De, or Robert 
Desmew. 

E Sofariu, Alexander Dionise, or 
Alex Sofar. 

becessesem §$Soichinoff, Sotir, or Sotirios 


Doichinis Carulos (alias Sotiris Doichins 
Coralos). 

Soyum, Pascual, or Pascual Ed- 
| Soyum, Gregorio, or Gregorio 


Spiers, Annie. 


Spiers, Colman, or Colman 


Schreiber, Estera, or Schreibe- “ 
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Sprude, Edward Jakos. 
|, Slawinski, Anna Jadwica. 
Slawinski, Eugenjuz Stanislaw, 
or Eugene S. Slawinski. 

XXX 1 Stathis, Helene Theodorou (nee 


Struck, Ferdinand Fritz, or 


Sze, Agnes Chi Chen (nee Lin). 
Sze, Morgan Chuan-Yuan. 
Tagliamonte, Ginnaro, or Gen- 


2 i, Tomerias, Bernard John, or 
Bernhard John Tomerias. 

Tanaka, Michiko (nee Ikeda). 
Tanaka, Tsunezo. 

Tarino, Romeo, or Remeo Mog- 


gio Tarino. 
x Taiarkis, or Michail Taxiarkis 

or Michael Taxiarkis. 

Tchertafian, Agop. 

Terrell, Sybil Elaine (nee Pat- 

erson). 

Theodorakis, Konstantinos, or 

Kust Theodorakis or Gus Theodorakis. 


Thorstenson, Oagee. 

Tom, Chiu-Faat Joseph. 

Tormet, Att. 

Tormet, Helene (nee Purits). 
ra, Torode, William George, or 

Francis Elliott Howard. 

Toth, George, 

b| Touma, Mary, or Mary Toro or 


Touris, Georgia Nic Vardalou. 
Trapletti, Edea (nee Billiani). 
Tsaouse, Thomais me cei 


Tsouris, Sarandos Nicolaon. 
Valdes, Consuelo. 
Valdes, Vicente, or Vicente 


Valdes Genato. 
ETE Valdes, Luis Francisco, or Luis 
Valdec. 


Ventresca, Guiseppe Ercold. 
Ver, Anastacio Quevedo, Jr. 
$. Verone, Alexis Sadi Lobel (alias 
L. Verome, alias Sade Lobel, alias 
Alexis Verone). 
Vidad, Elise Bolante. 
Villanueva, Feliciano Idioma, or 
Felix Villaneuva. 
Vezer, Emil, or Emil Weisz. 
Voiantzi, Ioannis, or Ioannis 
Vogiatais or John or Jwannov Bogiantje. 

d, Volodkin, John George. 
„ Vukic, Mate Yerolin, or Mate 


Walter, Andrey. 
Ways, Israle, or Israel Wais. 
Weber, Boris, or Boris Rod- 


d. Wehby, 
Jarishe). 
Wehby, Farhat, or Fred Wehby. 
Westfall, Forest Elgin. 

Wever, Joseph, or 


Malababa, or Mabel 


Joseph 


Whiteman, James Carlile. 

@. Wicknig, Willy Arthur, or Wil- 
liam Wicking. 
Wilheim, Otto Bernhard, or 


pe Williams. 
Wilson, William Barton. 
Wing, Lee. 
Wood, Kerttu Pohja. 
b; . Workun, Anton, or Tony or 
Anthony Workin or Workman. 
Wright, Arthur Smedley. 
Yaago, Anton. 
Yip, Mary, or Yip Lum Mul. 
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, Young, Mrs. Hung Sum, or Ng 


Yovanovich, Tomelco, or 
Temelco Yvanoff Gorgis or Tom Evans (alias 
Tomelco Yovanoff Corgis alias Tomerkon 
Georgiou). 

Yun, Eung Pal Yun, or Eung 


, Yun, Sang Soon, or Sang Soon 


3 @. Zabala, Rafael Basteguieta, or 
Rafael B. Zabala or Rafael Zabela or Ralph 
Zabala. 

Zaharia, Dumitru. 
Zampas, Charles, or Kyriakos 
Oroilcolou Zampas. 

, Zampas, 
Gregory Kovouk. 


Laura, or Dovlad 


Zervos, Dionisios Anthony, 
Zimmerman, John. 
Zisimos, Sotirios, or Demetrios 
or James Carras. 
Zopoulos, George. 
Zoumpoulakas, Ioannis Paulo, 
or Sonn Paul Zoompoulakis or John Zoum- 
poulakis. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NICOLAS T. THEODOROU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 655) 
for the relief of Nicolas T. Theodorou. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan and Mr. 
CURTIS objected; and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


JOHANNA HAMPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 888) 
for the relief of Mrs. Johanna Hampton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the eleventh category of section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Johanna Hampton, of Wies- 
baden, Germany, the wife of Mr. Chester L. 
Hampton, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “shall” 
and insert the word “may.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “the”, insert 
the words “provisions of the.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JANET AND DAISY WONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 901) 
to provide for the admission of Janet 
and Daisy Wong to the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration laws, the provisions of 
section 4 (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, shall be held to be applicable 
in the case of Janet and Daisy Wong, nat- 
ural-born children of Mrs. Jennie Wong, de- 
ceased United States citizen, 


were 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JACQUELYN SHELTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1264) 
for the relief of Jacquelyn Shelton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of law excluding from admis- 
sion to the United States persons of race 
ineligible to citizer ship, the alien Jacquelyn 
Shelton, a minor child under the care of 
Staff Sergeant and Mrs. E. H. Shelton, Jr., 
both citizens of the United States residing 
temporarily in Japan, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born child of the 
said Staff Sergeant and Mrs. E. H. Shelton, 
Jr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 5, strike out the words “the alien” 
appearing after the word “citizenship.” 

On line 8, after the words “held and con- 
sidered”, insert the following: “for the pur- 

of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigra- 

tion Act of 1924, as amended.” 

On line 8, after the words “the natural- 
born”, insert the word “alien.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. JIRI LISKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1268) 
for the relief of Dr. Jiri Liska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Jiri Liska, who last entered the United 
States at New York City, N. Y., on June 16, 
1849, as a temporary visitor, shall, upon pay- 
ment of the head tax, be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence at 
such place on such date. Upon the enact- 
ment of this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the Czecho- 
slovakia quota for the first year such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Dr. Jiri Liska shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the num- 
ber of displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MARIA ROZA TARNOWSKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1854) 
for the relief of Maria Roza Tarnowska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maria Roza Tarnowska shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
September 18, 1948, upon the payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
number of displaced persons who shall be 
granted the status of permanent residence 
pursuant to section, 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953). 


Wich the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That 
for the purposcs of the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, Maria Roza Tarnowska shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon the payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to de- 
duct one number from the number of dis- 
placed persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953) .” 


8 committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARCELLE LECOMTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2714) 
for the relief of Marcelle Lecomte, 

There being no objection, the- Clerk 
read the Wil, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, m the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of section 307 (a) and 
(b) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, shall not be held to apply to Marcelle 
Lecomte. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “That, in 
the administration of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, Marcelle Lecomte shall 
be held to have physically resided continu- 
ously in the United States for a period of 1 
year following her entry for permanent resi- 
dence on December 16, 1945.” 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ST. PATRICK HOSPITAL ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1141) 
for the relief of St. Patrick Hospital and 
the Western Moniana Clinic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to St. Patrick Hos- 
pital, Missoula, Mont., the sum of $2,268.60 
and to the Western Montana Clinic, Mis- 
soula, Mont., the sum of $828. The payment 
of such sums shall be in fall settlement of 
all claims of the said St. Patrick Hospital and 
the Western Montana Clinic against the 
United States for payment for emergency 
hospitalization, treatment, and services ren- 
dered Mrs. Doris Couture Thomas, of Arlee, 
Mont., an enrolled Indian of the Flathead 
Reservation, in connection with injuries she 
sustained in an automobile accident on No- 
vember 8, 1948: Provided, That no part of 
either of the sums appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to cr received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claim settled by the 
payment of such sum, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD E. DEANE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2791) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. 
Deane. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane the aggre- 
gate sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the per- 
sonal injury, the medical expenses, pain and 
suffering, loss of earnings, and property dam- 
age incurred by reason of the injuries and 
the property damage sustained by them as a 
result of being struck by an Army vehicle 
operated by Army personne! on Route 25, 
near the intersection with Lawrence Street, 
near Rahway, N. J., August 15, 1944, and said 
injuries and damage having been caused by 
the negligent operation of said Army vehicle 
so as to cause it to turn into the vehicle 
in which said Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane 
were riding: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$1,341.85.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

BROR RAINER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 791) 
for the relief of Bror Rainer Heikel, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and na 
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tion laws, Bror Rainer Heikel shall be deemed 
to have been admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on November 18, 
4948, upon the payment by him of the visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
‘the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
‘one number from the appropriate quota for 
ithe first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
‘clause and insert the following: “That, for 
he purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, Bror Rainer Heikel shall 
‘be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the num- 
ber of displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. 1953).” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM YINSON LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1120) 
for the relief of William Yinson Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the Attor- 
ney General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permament residence of William Yinson 
Lee who entered the United States on July 
18, 1946, at San Francisco, Calif. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the quota for China of the 
first year that such quota number is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, for 
the purposes of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, William Yinson Lee 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permament residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permament residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

IETRO GIANNETTINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1164) 
for the relief of Pietro Giannettino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 


was 
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Act of 1924, as amended, Pietro Giannettino 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born minor alien child of Mr. Pas- 
quale Giannettino, a citizen of the United 
States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BORIS KOWERDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1269) 
for the relief of Boris Kowerda. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report made 
in connection with H. R. 1269 be in- 
serted in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The report (H. Rept. No. 175) referred 
to follows: 

Boris KOWERDA 


Mr. Gossett, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report: 
The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1269) for the 
relief of Boris Kowerda, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of this bill is to waive one 
exclusion clause of our immigration laws, 
regarding the commission of a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude, in behalf of Boris 
Kowerda. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


This bill, if enacted, would admit into the 
United States a displaced person, otherwise 
admissible under existing law, except for the 
provision of the eleventh category of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
which excludes from admission into this 
country persons who committed a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude. The subject of this 
bill, Boris Kowerda, 43 years of age, born 
in Poland of Russian parentage, stateless, 
married and the father of one child, has 
been convicted in Poland, in 1927, of homi- 
cide. 

On June 7, 1927, Boris Kowerda, then 19 
years old, fired six shots at the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Poland, in a railroad station in 
Warsaw, Poland, killing him instantly. 
Kowerda was subsequently convicted of 
“premeditated manslaughter” and sentenced 
to life imprisonment, which was commuted 
to 10 years of hard labor. He was released 
from a Polish prison in 1937. 

In a duly constituted court of the Repub- 
lic of Poland, Kowerda pled guilty, admitting 
that he took the life of the Ambassador, Peter 
Woykow, with premeditation, acting as a 
Russian refugee who wanted to punish the 
Official representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment “for the infamous acts of persecution 
against the Russian people” and also wanted 
to kill the Ambassador “as a direct partici- 
pant in the execution of the Czar and his 
family and as a member of the Comintern.” 

Kowerda was sent to Germany as a slave 
laborer in 1944, with his wife and infant 
daughter. In 1945 they were classified as 
displaced persons and on December 8, 1949, 
they were issued quota immigration visas 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended. Prior to their embarkation at the 
port of Bremen, Germany, the immigration 
inspectors and the board of special inquiry 
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ruled Boris Kowerda inadmissible to the 
United States as one who has admitted and 
been convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, to wit, homicide; and as one who 
“believed in the duty, necessity, and proprie- 
ty of the unlawful assaulting and killing of 
Officers of a recognized government” (act of 
October 16, 1948). 

The decision rendered by the board of 
special inquiry was appealed to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion who on August 28, 1950, did not sustain 
the second ground of the exclusion but up- 
held the first one. 

The full text of the Commissioner's deci- 
sion is printed below: 


“UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
“IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


“Files: np cron 
(Appeal 15.) 


“In re Nina Kowerda, husband Boris and 
daughter Natalia. 

“In exclusion proceedings. 

“In behalf of appellants: Tatiana A. Scha- 
ufss, Church World Service, Inc., Interna- 
tional Refugee Subunit, APO 407, in care 
of Postmaster, N. Y. 

“Excluded: 

“Act of 1917, Convicted of and admits 
crime—homicide (husband). 

“Act of October 16, 1918. Believed in the 
duty, necessity, and propriety of the un- 
lawful assaulting and killing of officers 
of an organized government (husband). 

“Application: Admission for permanent res- 
idence, 

“Detention status: Detained at Camp Grohn, 

Bremen, Germany. 

“Discussion: The record relates to a 38- 
year-old married female and her 42-year-old 
husband and 7-year-old daughter, all of 
whom are natives of Poland, who allegedly 
never acquired citizenship in Poland or any 
other country and are stateless. The record 
discloses that the husband entered Ger- 
many in 1944 from Poland and departed 
therefrom in 1945. He remained outside of 
Germany until March 1949. During the in- 
terim in Lichtenstein until July 1946 and 
then in France until March 1949. He tes- 
tified that he departed from Germany to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Russians. 

“The wife and daughter entered Germany 
in 1945 and have since resided in that coun- 
try. Upon their application for classifica- 
tion as displaced persons, the wife was given 
the characterization of the principal appli- 
cant because she qualified under the act of 
June 25, 1948, and the husband and child 
were classified as the accompanying spouse 
and minor child. 

“The appellants are in possession of quota 
immigration visas issued on December 8, 
1949, by the American consul at Munich, 
Germany, under the Displaced Persons Act 
of June 25, 1948. The passport requirements 
have been waived by the Department of 
State. 

“The husband testified that he was ar- 
rested on June 7, 1927, in Warsaw, Poland, 
and was convicted by a duly constituted 
court in Poland of the crime of premeditated 
manslaughter. No regord of conviction was 
introduced into evidence and apparently is 
unavailable. However, the publications 
were introduced into evidence they being 
The Case of Boris Koverda, published July 
18, 1927, and a copy of Tchasowoj (La Senti- 
nelle) of June 15, 1937. The husband stated 
that he was familiar with the contents of 
these publications, that they related to him 
and the incidents which resulted in his ar- 
rest and conviction. He further stated that 
the author had access to the official court 
record, 

“The record discloses that on June 7, 1927, 
the husband in a railroad station at War- 
saw, Poland, fired six shots at the officially 
accredited Ambassador of the Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics. One of the shots fired 
by the husband took fatal effect and re- 
sulted in the death of the Ambassador. 
What purports to be a copy of the official 
indictment, states that the act was com- 
mitted with the intention of taking the life 
of the Ambassador, The husband was con- 
victed of premeditated manslaughter and 
sentenced to life imprisonment which was 
commuted in 1928 to 10 years of hard labor. 
He testified that he was released from im- 
prisonment on June 15, 1937. 

“The record discloses that the husband has 
testified that he took the life of the Am- 
bassador with premeditation and malice 
aforethcught and that he assumed that the 
section of law under which he was convicted 
included the premeditated taking of a life. 
He testified that his act of assassination was 
committed in furtherance of his desire to 
overthrow the existing regime and also be- 
cause his victim was a close associate of 
Lenin and one of the chtef administrators 
of the Ural district, infamous for his acts 
of persecution against the Russian people 
and a direct participant in the execution 
of the Czar and his family and a member 
of the Comintern. He further testified as 
follows: 

Question. Did you take the life of Woy- 
kow solely because he was a member or 
official representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes; but the other facts I have 
stated helped me make the decision. 

Question. At the time you took the life 
of Woykow, did you believe in, advise, ad- 
vocate, or teach the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of 
specific individuals, or officers generally, of 
any organized government, because of their 
Official character? 

Answer. I committed this act independ- 
ently, individually, without being connected 
with anyone else.’ 

“On the basis of the foregoing, the board 
of special inquiry found the husband in- 
admissible under the act of 1917 as one who 
has been convicted of and admits the com- 
mission of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude, to wit, the taking of the life of an- 
other with premeditation and malice afore- 
thought and under the act of October 16, 
1918, as one who believed in the necessity 
of the unlawful assaulting or killing of a 
specific individual, official of an organized 
Government because of his official charac- 
ter 


“In reference to the ground that he was 
convicted of and admits the commission be- 
fore entry of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude, it is noted that the second proviso 
to section 3 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, provides: 

That nothing in this act shall exclude, 
if otherwise admissible, persons convicted, or 
who admit the commission of an offense 
purely political.’ 

“In order to determine whether or not 
the husband is entitled to the benefits of 
this proviso, it must first be ascertained 
whether he committed an ‘offense purely 
political.’ The 1917 act does not define the 
clause and the proviso itself gives no indi- 
cation of what circumstances are necessary 
to bring as offense within the terms of the 
clause. There was considerable comment on 
the floor of the House and on the floor of 
the Senate concerning the proviso, but the 
remarks give not clear indication of the 
legislative intent or the basis upon which 
a few of the legislators predicated their con- 
clusion that several offenses discussed were 
or were not political offenses. No court cases 
have been found interpreting the meaning 
of the clause. 

“It appears proper, therefore, to consider 
the construction that has been put upon 
the meaning of the term ‘political offenses’ 

in extradition treaties, for which 
extradition will not be granted. These 
treaties do not define the term and, except 
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for making provision in some of them that 
acts against the life of the sovereign or head 
of a state, or members of his family, shall 
not be regarded as political offenses, give 
no indication of its meaning. Black's Law 
Dictionary, citing 2 Stephen’s Criminal Law 
70, states that, ‘as a designation of a class 
of crimes usually excepted from extradition 
treaties,’ the term ‘political offenses’ denotes 
crimes which are incidental to and form a 
part of political disturbances; but it might 
also be understood to inelude offenses con- 
sisting in an attack upon the political order 
of things established in the country where 
committed, and even to include offenses 
committed to obtain any political object. 
“The Stepehn's definition was considered 
in the Castioni case (1 q. B. 149, 1891), in 
which extradition was sought on a charge 
of murder and was refused. The deceased 
was a member of the state council of a can- 
ton in Switzerland. He was shot to death 
by the accused, who was one of an armed 
crowd that broke into the municipal palace. 
The crowd occupied the palace and a pro- 
visional government was set up, which was 
dispersed by the armed intervention of the 
federal government. During the habeas 
corpus proceedings, one of the witnesses 
stated that the death was a misfortune, not 
necessary to the uprising, and some ques- 
tion was raised regarding whether Castioni 
was motivated by revenge. It had been sug- 
gested by Mr. J. S. Mill that political offense 
might be defined as any offense committed 
in the course of or furthering of civil war, 
insurrection, or political commotion. Refer- 
ence had also been made to the Stepehn's 
definition, which is quoted in the court's 
comments, suggesting that criminals were 
not to be surrendered up for extradition 
crimes if those crimes were incidental to and 
formed a part of a political disturbance. 
Judge Denman stated (pp. 155 to 160): 
“I do not think it necessary or desirable 
that we should attempt to put into language 
in the shape of an exhaustive definition 
exactly the whole state of things or every 
state of things which might bring a particu- 
lar case within the description of an offense 
of a political character. I wish, however, 
to express an opinion as to one matter upon 
which I entertain a very strong opinion. 
That is, that if the description given by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill were to be construed in the 
sense that it reaily means any act which 
takes place in the course of a political rising 
without reference to the object and inten- 
tion of it, and other circumstances connected 
with it, I should say that it was a wrong 
definition and one which could not be legally 
applied to the words used in the acts of 
Parliament. Sir Charles Russell suggested 
that “in the course of” was to be read with 
the following words, “or in furtherance of,” 
and that “in furtherance of” is equivalent 
to “in the course of.” I cannot quite think 
that this was the intention of the speaker, 
or is the natural meaning of the expression 
but I entirely concur with the observation 
of the Solicitor General that in the other 
sense of the words, if they are not to be con- 
strued as merely equivalent expressions, it 
would be a wrong definition. 
think that in order to bring the case 
within the words of the act and to exclude 
extradition for such an act as murder, which 
is one of the extradition offenses, it must at 
least be shown that the act is done in fur- 
therance of, done with the intention of as- 
sistance, as a sort of overt act in the course 
of acting in a political matter, a political 
rising, or a disturbance between two parties 
in the state as to which is to have the gov- 
ernment in its hands, before it can be 
brought within the meaning of the words 
used in the act. * * * Then it is re- 
duced to the question of whether, upon the 
depositions sent over and upon the deposi- 
tions before the magistrate and upon the 
fresh facts, if there be any, which are brought 
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before us on the affidavits, we think that 
this was an act done, not only in the course 
of a political rising, but as part of a po- 
litical rising. Here I must say at once that 
I assent entirely to the observation that we 
cannot decide that question merely by con- 
sidering whether the act done at the mo- 
ment at which it was done was a wise act 
in the sense of being an act which the man 
who did it would have been wise in doing 
with the view of promoting the cause in 
which he was engaged. I do not think it 
would be at all consistent with the real 
meaning of the words of the statute if we 
were to attempt so to limit it. The 
question really is, whether, upon the facts, 
it is clear that the man was acting as one of 
a number of persons engaged in acts of vio- 
lence of a political character with a political 
object, and as part of the political move- 
ment and rising in which he was taking 
part. © Thaye carefully followed the 
discussion as to the facts o° the case, and if 
were necessary I could go through them 
all one by one, and point out, I think, that, 
looking ct the way in which the evidence 
was given, and at the evidence itself, there 
is nothing in my judgment to displace the 
view which I take of the case, that at the 
moment at which Castioni fired the shot the 
reasonable presumption is, not that it is a 
matter of absolute certainty (we cannot be 
absolutely certain about anything as to 
men’s motives, but the reasonable assump- 
tion is that he, at the moment knowing 
nothing about Rossi, as far ar we know, fired 
that shot—that' he fired it thinking it would 
advance, and that it was an act which was 
in furtherance ‘of, and then intended it to 
be in furtherance of, the very object which 
the rising had taken place in order to pro- 
mote, and to get rid of the government who, 
he might, until he had absolutely got into 
the place, have supposed: were resisting the 
entrance of the people to take tt at place.’ 

“In the same case, Judge Hawking also 
took occasion to point out that he would 
not regard as a political offense a murder 
committed during a political rising by a per- 
son who was motivated by a desire for pri- 
vate revenge or for the purpose of doing in- 
jury to another. As to what constitutes a 
political offense he stated: 

“I have thought over this matter very 
much indeed and I have thought whether 
any definition can be given of tło political 
character of the crime—I mean to gay, in 
language which is satisfactory. I have found 
none at all and I can imagine for myself, 
none so satisfactory and, to my mind, so 
complete as that which I find in a work 
which I now have before me and the lan- 
guage of which, for the purpose of my pres- 
ent judgment, I entirely adopt, and that is 
the expression of my brother Stephen in his 
r of the Criminal Law of England. 

The expression in the Extradition 
Act ought (unless some better interpreta- 
tion of it can be suggested) to be inter- 
preted to mean that fugitive criminals are 
not to be surrendered for extradition crimes, 
if these crimes were incidental to and formed 
a part of political disturbances.”’ 

“Judge Stephan also sitting in the same 
case cautioned against giving too wide a 
meaning to his definition and stated that, 
having given his view upon the interpreta- 
tion to be placed on the act, he had nothing 
to add to it. 

“According to the Castioni case, therefore, 
a politica! offense is an offense incidental to 
and forming a part of a political disturbance. 
‘Accepting the court’s definition (in the 
Castioni case) as embodying the general view 
entertained on the subject to what consti- 
tuted political crime, we find that two condi- 
tions must concur to bring the act, otherwise 
criminal, within the exemption. These con- 
ditions are: (a) The existence of political 
revolt or disturbance; (b) the fact that the 
act in question was incident to and formed 
a part of such disturbance’ (Coudert, Pro- 
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ceedings American Society of International 
Law, 1909, p. 124). 

“In a later case (In re Meunier (1894) 
2 Q. B. 415), extradition was granted of an 
anarchist who had blown up a barracks. 
The court in that case stated: 

It appears to me that, in order to consti- 
tvte an offense of e political character, there 
must be two or more parties in the state, each 
seeking to impose the government of their 
own choice on the other, and that, if the 
offense is committed by one side or the other 
in pursuance of that object, it is a political 
offense; otherwise not. In the present case 
there are not two parties in the state, each 
seking to impose the government of their 
own choice on the other, for the party with 
whom the accused is identified by the evi- 
dence, and by his own voluntary statement, 
namely, the party of anarchy, is the enemy 
of all governments. Their efforts are di- 
rected primarily against the general body of 
citizens. They may, secondarily and inci- 
dentally, commit offenses against some par- 
ticular government, but anarchist offenses 
are mainly directed against private citizens. 
* + + Tam of the opinion that the crime 
charged was not a political offense within 
the meaning of the Extradition Act (p. 418).’ 

“With reference to the Meunier case, Deere 
commented (op. cit., p. 268): 

“The rise of terroristic crimes in recent 
years, however, has met the disapproval of 
the United States, as well as of Great Britain, 
but there is no United States case corre- 
sponding to the Meunier case in Great Brit- 
ain, * * * Indenying a political character 
to the offense, Justice Caye said: “In order to 
constitute an offense of a political character, 
tere must be two or more parties in the 
state, each seeking to impose the govern- 
ment of their own choice on the other, and 
+ + © if the offense is: committed by one 
side or the other in ꝓursuance of that object, 
it is a political offense; otherwise not.” Ob- 
viously, this definition was directed against 
anarchists and, although it has been criti- 
cized as unduly restrictive, there was appar- 
ently no intention to supplant or modify the 
Castioni case, in which the formula was cer- 
tainly broad enough to cover any relative 
political offense.’ 

“The definitions appearing in the Castioni 
case were considered in the case of the Salva- 
doran refugees (D. C. N. D. Cal. 1894, 62 F. 
2 (d) 964, and 62 F 2 (d) 972. See also 29 
American Law Review I). Extradition was 
sought in these cases (a) for the hanging of 
four persons, who allegedly had not given 
their assistance in defending the govern- 
ment against a revolt; (b) for the particu- 
larly brutal killing of a fifth person, alleged 
to be a spy; (c) for the robbery of a bank, 
the proceeds of which were allegedly to be 
used to pay soldiers of the defending forces; 
(d) for the shooting of a sixth person, a 
military officer of the defending forces, who 
had allegedly gone over to the attacking 
forces. The offenses were committed during 
the existence of a state of siege in the coun- 
try and the progress of actual hostilities be- 


tween the contending forces, wherein the’ 


persons sought to be extradited were seeking 
to maintain the authority of the then exist- 
ing government against a revolutionary up- 
rising. They were held to be political offenses 
and not extraditable. 

“Judge Morrow, in deciding the case, cited 
with approval the Castioni case stating that 
the array of distinguished counsel appearing 
in connection with it and the character of 
the court commended the case as one of the 
highest authority. He did not attempt to 
define a political offense, nor did he specifi- 
cally adopt any of the definitions proposed. 
He replied apparently merely upon the simi- 
larity of the facts in the two cases: 

The opinions of the judges as to the 
political character of the crime charged 
against Castioni, upon the facts stated, is 
exceedingly interesting, but I need only refer 
to the following passage. Judge Denman 
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says: “The question really is whether, upon 
the facts, it is clear that the man was acting 
as one of a number of persons engaged in acts 
of violence of a political character with a 
political object, and as part of the political 
movement and rising in which he was taking 
part. Applying, by analogy, the ac- 
tion of the English court in that case to the 
four cases now before me, under considera- 
tion, the conclusion follows that the crimes 
charged here, associated as they are with the 
actual conflict of armed forces, are of a 
political character“ (pp. 998-999). 

“In U. S. ex rel Giletti v. Commissioner (85 
F. 2 (d) 687, C. C. A. 2 (d), November 4, 1929), 
where deportation to Italy was sought for 
conviction of a crime in the United States 
and was resisted as an abuse of discretion for 
failure to permit Giletti to leave for some 
country other than Italy, the court, in up- 
holding his deportability, stated during the 
course of its discussion that the offense was 
‘apparently political, for which he could not 
be extradited.’ Giletti had killed another 
Italian in New York, apparently in a brawl 
between Fascists and anti-Fascists. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
in an opinion (39 Op. A. G. 215), quoted Lord 
Denman's definition of a political offense in 
the Castioni case and also the Stephen’s 
definition. He also quoted a proposed defini- 
tion in a draft convention on extradition, 
prepared by the Harvard Research in Inter- 
national Law. He did not adopt any of these 
definitions, however, and stated that it was 
generally agreed that no satisfactory and ac- 
ceptable definition of the term had yet been 
found. 


In the Cazo case (case of Cazo, I Moore, 


Extradition 324-325), extradition was sought 
and refused for murder, assault with intent 
to commit murder, and robbery committed by 
revolutionists during a raid on a town. In 
the Guerra case (case of Guerra, IV Moore, 
Digest of International Law, 336-35), extra- 
dition was sought and refused for murder, 
arson, robbery, and kidnaping in connec- 
tion with an attack by revolutionary forces 
upon 40 Mexican soldiers in the town of San 
Ignacio, during the course of which private 
citizens were also assaulted and robbed and 
their houses burned and three persons kid- 
naped. The Ruiz case (case of Ruiz, IV 
Hockworth, Digest of International Law, 
50-52), arose out of the same attack. 

“In the Peuren case, the accused had been a 
member of a revolutionary party. Extradi- 
tion was sought for murder and robbery, The 
United States commissioner held Peuren to 
be extraditable. The Secretary of State 
ordered a new hearing on the ground of new 
evidence tending to establish that the of- 
fenses were political and extradition eventu- 
ally was refused (Deers, Political Offenses in 
the Law and Practice of Extradition, 27 
American Journal of International Law, p. 
267. See also Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1909). 

“In the Rudewitz case (IV Hackeworth 
Digest of International Law, 49-50), extradi- 
tion was sought for the murder of three 
persons and the robbery and burning of their 
premises. The United States commissioner 
for the northern district of Illinois found 
against the accused. Extradition was refused 
by the secretary of state. The accused wus 
a member of a revolutionary group that had 
voted the killing and the burning. The 
Secretary stated: 

In view of these facts and circumstances, 
the department, after a mature and careful 
consideration of the evidence so adduced in 
this case, finds it is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the offenses of killing and burn- 
ing with which the accused is charged are 
clearly political in their nature, and that the 
robbery committed on the same occasion 
was a natural incident to executing the 
resolutions of the revoluntary group and 
cannot be treated as a separate offense, cer- 
tainly act as a separate offense by this man 
without some specific identification of him 
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with that particular act, and of this there is 
no evidence * * *. However much the 
Government of the United States may de- 
plore or condemn acts of violence done in 
the commission of acts having political pur- 
pose, however necessary or unjustified they 
may be considered, if these acts were in fact 
done in the execution of such a purpose, 
there is no right to issue a warrant of extra- 
dition therefor. 

The Government of the United States 
finds itself impelled to these conclusions 
not only by the generally accepted rules of 
international law which forbid the surrender 
of political fugitives, by the principles of 
internal jurisprudence, which, proclaimed 
and acted upon by the courts of this and 
other countries, declare that a person acting 
as one of a number of persons engaged in 
acts of violence of a political character, with 
a political object, and as part of the political 
movement and rising in which he is taking 
part” is a political offender and so entitled 
to an asylum in this country; and by the 
long and consistent courses of rulings in 
which the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment has expressly adopted and carried ont 
such laws and principles—but also by the 
express provisions of article III of the Extra- 
dition Treaty between this Government and 
Russia, which, in precise terms, prohibits 
the surrender of political offenders’ 

“In volume II of his work on International 
Law, Charles Cheney Eyde, formerly the 
Solicitor for the Department of State, an- 
alyzed the circumstances present when a 
fugitive within the United States whose sur- 
render had been sought by a foreign gov- 
ernment had been regarded by the executive 
or by the judicial department of the United 
States as a political offender within the 
meaning of a treaty provision and therefore, 
had been discharged from custody. He con- 
cluded that in every case the following ele- 
ments had been present: 

“(1) There had been an uprising of reyo- 
lutionary origin and purpose, of vast or in- 
significant proportions, against the demand- 
ing government; 

“(2) The accused had been connected with 
the government; 

“(3) Whether the acts charged against 
the accused had been deemed to be inci- 
dental to the movement or the evidence had 
failed to show that acts committed in the 
course of the uprising which possibly may 
not be justly regarded as incidental thereto, 
had in fact been committed by the accused. 

“It was his conclusion that, in the ab- 
sence of an uprising, acts of violence, whether 
for the purpose of inciting revolution or 
spreading anarchy, would not be regarded as 
political offenses under the treaties of the 
United States, 

“As far as it has been possible to ascer- 
tain, the question of what constitutes a po- 
litical offense within the meaning of the 
immigration laws has been considered on 
very few occasions, both under the 1907 act 
and under the 1917 act. In the Castro case 
(53166/24) the former president of Vene- 
zuela sought admission into the United 
States in December 1912, and was excluded 
in January 1913. The point at issue is the 
case, which was eventually decided in favor 
of the alien, was whether Castro's refusal to 
answer might be construed by the board of 
special inquiry as an admission of com- 
plicity in a killing. It was charged that 
Castro, while president of Venezuela and in 
full possession of the authority of that coun- 
try, directed the killing of Paredez, without 
trial or hearing of any kind, Paredez at that 
time having been made a prisoner while en- 
gaged in a revolt against Castro. In a memo- 
randum dated January 30, 1919, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Nagle stated as follows: 

“Insofar as this phase of the case is to be 
considered, a further question arises, namely, 


-wrether the killing of Paredes meets the ex- 


ception of the statute and is to be regarded 
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as an offense purely political not involving 
moral turpitude. In extradition cases the 
decisions seem to hold that the act here in 
question would be a political offense, al- 
though this view hrs been questioned by high 
authority. The question is, whether these 
decisions, rendered under the extradition law 
then in force, are controlling in this case. 
Two things must be borne in mind. First, 
the offense was not committed by a person 
engaged in revolution against constituted 
authority. It was committed by the Presi- 
dent of the republic in full control of the 
authority of the state who denied the benefit 
of the very law which he was charged to 
preserve. Second, the immigration law was 
substantially amended in 1903. Up to that 
time it read: “Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to, or exclude, 
persons convicted of a political offense, not- 
withstanding said political offense may be 
designated as a felony, crime, infamous 
crime, or misdemeanor, involving moral 
turpitude by the laws of the land whence 
he came or by the court convicting.” The 
law now reads, “Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall exclude if otherwise admissible 
persons convicted of an offense purely politi- 
cal not involving moral turpitude.” Neces- 
sarily, force must be given to this amend- 
ment, and I cannot assume that any act of 
violence, committed by the highest authority 
of the state during a disturbance in disre- 
gard of constituted authority, must under 
all circumstances be regarded as purely 
political and not involving moral turpitude. 
If such a conclusion were to be accepted, 
then burning at the stake, or subjecting a 


victim to torture, or indeed any offense com- 


mitted by an official in charge would satisfy 
the exception, provided the act is committed 
during political excitement, and against a 
participant.’ 

“In the Nriius case „ the alien 
who had been convicted of a libel against the 
King of England sought admission into the 
United States in December 1912 and was ex- 
cluded as a person who had been convicted of 
a crime involving moral turpitude. It was 
eventually judicially determined that the of- 
fense was not one involving moral turpitude, 
but during the consideration of the question 
of whether the offense was a political one, 
Secretary Nagle stated, in part, in a memo- 
randum dated January 16, 1913: 

“The only question left or discussion is 
whether the offense should be regarded as 
„purely political not involving moral turpi- 
tude,” and therefore meets the exception in 
the statute. * * * 

“I have not found a clear definition of 
“political offense.” The accepted rule seems 
to be that, to constitute a political offense, 
it is necsessary to show something in the 
nature of concerted action. 

„Mr. Moore says, The theory that any of- 
fense inspired by a political motive is to be 
considered as a political offense is now dis- 
carded. There must be parties to a political 
controversy, an uprising, or a common move- 
ment. When this is true, even a common 
crime may be regarded as a mere incident 
to the promotion of a political cause.’ 

“In the Pankhurst case the alien had been 
a leader in the militant suffragette movement 
in England and sought admission to the 
United States. She had been convicted in 
England in 1918 of conspiracy to destroy 
property and incitement to such destruction 
in connection with her activities in such 
movement. Her admission was approved 
with the comment that the offenses of which 
she was convicted was undoubtedly political. 

“In the Sichinsky case (| and 

the subject entered the 
United States in 1914 under an assumed 
name. He subsequently surrendered to the 
service in October 1915 and admitted that in 
1903 he had shot and killed the governor of 
the Province of Galicia. Sichinsky had been 
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@ member of a secret revolutionary society 
that had determined upon the assassination 
of the governor for the purpose of improving 
pclitical conditions affecting the Ukrainians, 
and he had been selected to carry out, and 
had carried out the decision of the group. 
He was convicted abroad and was sentenced 
to death. The death sentence was later com- 
muted to imprisonment and he eventually 
escaped. Assistant Secretary Fost, in a 
memorandum dated December 11, 1915, to 
the commissioner general, stated as follows: 

Before it becomes mandatorily the duty 
of the Secretary of Labor to issue a warrant 
of deportation in this case, he must be 
satisfied that the case not fall within that 
proviso of section 2 of the immigration law, 
which reads as follows: “Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall exclude, if other- 
wise admissible, persons convicted of an 
offense purely political, not involving moral 
turpitude.” 

An extremely literal interpretation of 
the proviso might require the Secretary to 
expel political refugees who had taken or 
assisted in the taking of human life, as an 
incident to their pursuit of a revolutionary 
cause, unless they had done so as recog- 
nized belligerents. For upon such an inter- 
pretation unlawful homicide, even though 
clearly political in character, might be con- 
sidered as being a crime involving moral 
turpitude. But in the face of our historic 
policy, which has made this country a refuge 
for the oppressed of all nations, such an in- 
terpretation of the legislative intent would 
be unreasonable. It would, at any rate, be 
too doubtful an interpretation at the best 
t^ reasonably satisfy the Secretary of Labor 
that this refugee is not within the political 
proviso quoted above. The warrant is, there- 
fore, issued and canceled.’ 

“In the Adler case „without 
any discussion, the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Prime Minister was held to be a purely 
political offense within the meaning of the 
second proviso to section 3 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917 (C. S. order Mareh 13, 1943). 
Adler stated that he had shot and killed the 
Minister on October 21, 1916, for political 
reasons, because he had totally suppressed 
the legal democratic institutions of the 
country and had illegally set aside the Par- 
liament for 3 years, violating and destroying 
the constitutional rights and institutions 
of the Austrian citizens. He further stated 
that he was sentenced to death for the of- 
fense but was later pardoned by the Em- 
peror; that subsequently the Austrian Re- 
publican Government revoked all legal con- 
sequences of the sentence; and that he was 
eventually elected to Parliament. There is 
no indication in the file that the assassina- 
tion was a part of any concerted movement 
or uprising. 

“In the Banine case et al. ( , the 
Board of Immigration Appeals held that the 
offenses of conspiracy to tamper with the 
motive power of a vessel of foreign registry 
and damaging the motive power of a vessel 
of foreign registry were not purely political 
offenses. The aliens were Italian seamen, 
who on March 29, 1941, on instructions from 
their Government had damaged a vessel of 
Italian registry while it was in a port in the 
United States. The Board rejected the 
theory that the offenses were political of- 
fenses, stating that it was doubtful that po- 
litical aspects should be attributed to an 
offense committeed against the laws of this 
country by subjects of a nation with which 
we were then at peace, and found that the 
offenses committed were not purely politi- 
cal offenses within the meaning of the immi- 
gration laws. 

“Thus it appears from the cases cited that 
in order for an offense to constitute a politi- 
cal one, there must be concerted action for 
a political purpose. In all the cases cited, 
with the exception of the Adler case, there 
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appeared to have been such concerted ac- 
tion. The Adler case was decided without 
any discussion as to the conclusion reached 
that the act performed by such person was 
& political offense. In the present case, the 
husband has testified that he ‘committed 
this act independently, individually, with- 
out being connected with anyone else.’ In 
view of such statement, it cannot be held 
that the offense committed by the husband 
was a political offense within the meaning 
of the second proviso to section 3 of the Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917. Conse- 
quently the husband is not entitled to the 
benefits of such proviso. The evidence of 
record establishes that he admitted and was 
convicted of the commission before entry of 
a crime involving moral turpitude. The first 
ground of exclusion urged against the hus- 
band is therefore sustained. 

“In reference to the second ground of ex- 
clusion, the applicable provisions of the act 
of October 16, 1918, are as follows: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. That any alien who at any 
time, shall be or shall have been a mer ber 
of any one of the following classes shall be 
excluded from admission into the United 
States. 


a . . * . 


“*(c) Aliens who believe in, advise, advo- 
cate, or teach, * * * (2) the duty, neces- 
sity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting 
or killing of any officer or officers (either of 
specific individuals or of officers generally) of 
the government of the United States or of 
any other organized government, 3 of 
his or their official character * * 

. * * . * 

“It is fundamental that to sustain the 
second ground of exclusion we must find 
that the husband's belief in the necessity of 
assaulting and killing the Soviet Ambassador 
arose because of his official character. The 
phrase ‘because of their official character“ 
has been employed to exclude cases where 
the personal character of the officer in any 
way motivated the assassin. In other words 
the office of the individual must be the sole 
animation. (Matter of de Estrada, E 
(April 1, 1948) .) 

“In the instant proceeding, the husband 
was motivated to commit the act as much 
because of the personal character of his vic- 
tim as his official capacity. The victim's 
acts as chief administrator of the Ural dis- 
trict in persecuting the people therein and 
his participation in the execution of the 
Czar and his family marked him in the eyes 
of the husband as one deserving of extinc- 
tion. Moreover the record discloses that the 
husband is not or was not opposed to all 
organized government and forms of law but 
rather his opposition was directed to the 
particular regime in Russia because of its 
persecution of his fellow countrymen. It is 
therefore concluded that the second ground 
of exclusion urged against the husband is not 
sustained. 

“The wife has stated that she did not wish 
to emigrate to the United States at this time, 
in the event that a decision is made ad- 
verse to the admission of the husband and 
that she wished her case and that of her 
child held in abeyance pending final decision 
in the husband’s case. In view thereof, no 
determination is made in respect to the ad- 
mission of the wife and child at this time. 

“Order: It is ordered that the excluding 
decision of the board of special inquiry be 
affirmed solely on the ground that the alien 
is inadmissible as one who has admitted and 
been convicted of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, to wit: Homicide. 

O. C. DEVANEY, 
“Assistant Commissioner, Adjudica- 
tions Division.” 

Further information this case 18 
contained in a brief filed with the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service by the Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., the 
said brief, with enclosure reading as follows; 


FEBRUARY 8, 1950. 
To: The Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 
Re: B. S. I. No. 751—190. Case: Nina, Boris, 
and Natalia Kowerda. 

Having acted as representative for above 
applicants for admission to the United States 
at the B. S. I. at Camp Grohn on January 
23, 1950, and having acquainted myself with 
the Board minutes including the findings of 
fact, I am herewith, as requested by above 
applicants, appealing the decision of the 
B. S. I. and in support of this appeal I sub- 
mit to your attention the following addi- 
tional facts: 

1. The Boris Kowerda case taken in the 
light of the entire court proceedings in War- 
saw in 1927 is fundamentally and exclusively 
a case of political manslaughter clearly 
proyen by all evidence, testified to by court 
witnesses, with complete lack of any other 
motives for the taking of the life of Woykow 
by Boris Kowerda on June 7, 1927. 

2. In support of this solely political as- 
pect of the case I permit myself to draw 
particular attention to excerpts of the prose- 
cutor's statement on 5 of exhibit A. The 
prosecutor himself does not make any re- 
marks that would serve to cast a doubt as to 
the true motive of Boris Kowerda's act in 
taking the life of Woykow. “Deep love to 
his homeland * * +” “he in his own eyes 
is an exile, who suffers for his country 
* * „% “to whatever wrong paths this love 
would not lead him, we dare not disregard 
the truth that that love lives in him, gov- 
erns his inexperienced mind, directs his 
faulty, criminal steps. * * *” 

What more can a prosecutor say in direct 
defense of an accused whom he is called up- 
on to prosecute as having transgressed 
against the law: “Thou shalt not kill’? 

Quoting the Bible, the Union of Lawyers 
of the Eastern Board of Poland in presenting 
the Boris Kowerda case to the public opin- 
ion of the world followed in the steps of the 
prosecutor and went one step further. 

* * “They, when they had examined 
me, would have let me go, because there was 
no cause of death in me * * *.” (The 
Acts, xxvii:18, exhibit A, p. I.), was the 
verse the lawyers chose to bend their presen- 
tation of the case to the public. 

3. All evidence brought forward by the 
parents and relatives of Boris Kowerda, as 
well as that of all witnesses served to dem- 
onstrate to the court all the inborn positive 
traits of the young man, who never for a 
moment wavered in his statement of facts 
and motives, both preceding the commission 
of the fact, as well as his clear acknowledg- 
ment of responsibility for the act, when 
committed. 

He did not shirk his personal responsi- 
bility in making his decision, he did not seek 
to share the blame with any outsiders, with 
any even political factors which, as some 
thought might have influenced him. He 
was a penniless, hard-working, God-fearing 
boy, who loved his fatherland, admired its 
historical past and its traditions, and de- 
plored the merciless, inhuman persecution of 
his countrymen, which he had witnessed. 

No wonder that the case of Boris Kowerda 
gained the sympathy of all present at the 
court proceedings. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that the boy gained the 
sympathy of the whole non-Communist 
world. 

4. Did Boris Kowerda take the life of Woy- 
kow because “he believed in, advised, advo- 
cated, or taught the unlawful assaulting of 
or killing of any officer or officers, either of 
specific individuals, or officers generally of 
any organized government, because of their 
official character.“ 
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Boris Kowerda states: 

(1) He acted entirely independently of 
anyone and this was not otherwise contend- 
ed during court proceedings. 

(2) He did not “advise, advocate, or teach” 
anyone, as it was proven that he had had 
no accomplices in premeditation. 

(3) His statement of motive and premedi- 
tation is best expressed on page 9 of the 
board minutes where he says that “he took 
Woykow's life because he wished to assist 
in the overthrow of the regime which was 
in existence in Russia in 1927.” His further 
statement made during this hearing and 
which was a summarized account of what 
had been brought out in the testimony of 
witnesses during court proceedings was “that 
probably his hand would not have been 
finally raised against Woykow had he not 
at that time known that Woykow was not 
only a representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment but (a) that Woykow was the closest 
associate of Lenin; (b) that Woylow was 
Lenin’s closest associate in causing Commu- 
nists to come into power; (c) that Woykow 
was one of the chief administrators of the 
Ural district and as such was known for his 
inhuman terroristic acts toward the Russian 
people; (d) that Woykow was a direct par- 
ticipant in the execution of the late Em- 
peror’s [sic] Emperor's“ and not Em- 
press’s” (p. 9, board minutes), family and 
this action of his is officially documented 
in the book by Sokolow who investigated the 
case of the execution of the Emperor and 
his family; (e) that Woykow was a member 
of the Comintern. These and these only 
were the reasons that caused the death of 
Woykow. 4 

In the public opinion of all present at 
the trial, in innumerable marks of atten- 
tion and sympathy during the trial and all 
along the 20 years of prison confinement, 
the boy, Boris Kowerda, convicted for man- 
slaughter was not a criminal in the public 
eye, but a man who had staked his own life 
to avenge millions of his persecuted coun- 
trymen, who had jeopardized his future and 
who in the opinion of all those who stood 
for freedom, was not to become an outcast 
because of being convicted by the courts. 
I have personally spoken to several persons 
who knew Boris Kowerda in those days of 
1927, I have tried in all earnestness to 
gain a true knowledge of Boris Kowerda and 
his family as of today, 13 years after the 
years of World War II have stamped Boris 
Kowerda with moral turpitude.” 

His relationship with his wife, his child, 
his in-laws might be envied by many a head 
of a family enjoying all the privileges of 
an untainted life. Boris Kowerda is still 
the modest, religious, concentrated within 
himself, democratically minded man who 
has grown by 22 years in experience and 
sou“ht but has not weakened or given up 
his ideals for a better future for his unfor- 
tunate homeland. 

Boris Kowerda is an ardent foe of commu- 
nism as he was in his early youth, he has 
not grown bitter with years, but he has 
matured in his convictions and in the choice 
of methods of fighting for his homeland. To 
him communism is no more only a threat to 
the existence of his country of birth, it is 
a fire that if not localized or extinguished 
will burn to the roots all that the rest of 
the world still considers as having everlast- 
ing value: family standards, morals, ethics, 
religion, and just human decency. 

The admission to the United States of a 
man of the moral integrity and fortitude of 
a Boris Kowerda should not be feared for 
reasons of safeguarding our country from 
undesirable elements, because he may prove, 
if admitted, to become a loyal and useful 
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member of the American community. A 
favorable review of his case is herewith re- 
spectfully requestea. 
T. A. SCHAUFUSS, 
European Representative, Tolstoy 
Foundation, Ino. 


“EXHIBIT A 


They, when they have examined me, 
would have let me go, because there was no 
cause of death in me.’ 


“THe CASE OF BORIS KOWERDA 


“(Some excerpts from a publication that ap- 
peared in Warsaw in the Polish language 
written by the Union of Lawyers of the 
Eastern Border of Poland, in the case of 
Boris Kowerda) 


“I, BILL OF INDICTMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
SPECIAL COURT AGAINST BORIS KOWERDA, AC- 
CUSED UNDER PARAGRAPH 453 OF THE PENAL 
CODE 
“ce + * The resident of Vilna, Boris 

Kowerda, 19 years of age, is being convicted 

as follows’: 

“On June 7, 1927, on the railroad station 
in Warsaw, the accused, with an intention of 
taking the life of the Ambassador of U. S. 
S. R. in Poland, Peter Woykow, fired six times 
at the latter from a revolver, wounding the 
left part of the chest, which caused an in- 
ternal bleeding in the lungs, and the death 
of Woykow; this act was committed at the 
time of Peter Woykow performing official 
duties as a duly accredited Ambassador of 
U.S. S. R. to Poland, accredited to the Presi- 
dent of the Polish Republic. 

“The crime was committed in violation 
of paragraph 453 of the Penal Code and 
paragraph 208 of the special court proceed- 
ings, and paragraphs 1, 4, 10, and 12 of the 
Court Manual for Special Courts of June 30, 
1919, with amendments of February 25, 1921, 
and paragraph 1 of Regulations of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of December 28, 1926. The 
case will be reviewed by a special court in 
Warsaw. 

“Warsaw, June 11, 1927. 
I saw Kowerda 15 minutes 
after the attempt was performed, at the time 
of the first interrogation in the building 
of the police department, at the Warsaw 
main railway station. Although undoubted- 
ly greatly excited, Kowerda was outwardly 
absolutely composed, somewhat pale, and 
answered the questions in a firm voice. 

When one of the persons attending the in- 

terrogation asked him, “Why have you done 
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it?” Kowerda answered, “I stand for na- 
tional Russia, and not for the Interna- 
tional.“ 


“At the time of the first interrogation 
a search was conducted on his person. The 
things found on Kowerda consisted of a 
number of Polish newspapers, a handker- 
chief, and some minor objects. He had no 
money at all. 

Statements included in the bill 
of indictment, pointing out Kowerda’s in- 
tention to go to Russia for an active fight 
proved to be fully true. Warsaw’s Soviet 
political representation refused to provide 
him with a visa, and this fact decided Woy- 
kow's fate. Kowerda came to Warsaw from 
Vilna, where he had lived during the last 
years. About 2 weeks elapsed between the 
day of this arrival and the attempt on Woy- 
kow’s life. All of this time Kowerda lived 
in a corner of a fiat of a poor Jewish sales- 
woman, and fed himself exclusively on water 
and buns. 

"+ * Polish police have done a series 
of house searches in Warsaw, Vilna, and 
other towns in Poland, at local Russian in- 
stitutions, and arrested several Russian 
prominent personalities. This was done in 
order to verify Kowerda’s statement of never 
having had any connections with any Rus- 
sian emigré organization. The result prunes 
negative. 
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“TJ, STATEMENT OP THE WITNESSES FOR THE 
DEFENSE 

“Anna Kowerda, the mother of the accused 
stated: 

found out about the attempt from 
the newspapers. I was shocked. Boris was 
always a sensitive, quiet, and modest boy. 
He supported our entire family, as I was sick 
and could not work. He was our guardian 
and protector. As a son he was very kind- 
hearted, wanted to do all he could to prevent 
his mother from suffering any hardships. He 
took care of everything I needed, and always 
thought of ways to help me out. 

I came from Poland, from Vilna, where 
we lived before the war. In 1915 we had been 
evacuated by the local authorities to Tambov, 
and later to Samara. Boris was born in the 
surroundings of Vilna. We lived in Russia 
up to 1920. 

“ss + * My husband sent me money 
sometimes, however, our main supporter was 
Boris. He worked at the publishing office of 
the newspaper Bielorusskoje Slovo, was a dis- 
patcher and then a correcter. He earned 
150 zlote a month, and some 20 zlote more by 
occasional jobs. In the past year he earned 
less, and we were very badly off, often suffer- 
ing from virtual hunger. 

“s Boris read a lot * * He did not 
sympathize with the Communists. What he 
observed in Samara did not help to arouse his 
sympathies with them. When we lived in 
the district of Samara, Boris had a lot of 
difficulties. He was persecuted, nicknamed a 
“bourgeois.” The school where he studied 
and the church where we belonged to were 
destroyed. In his presence one spoke about 
the persecution of a priest, who had been 
locked into a pigstable and mocked at. This 
made a great impression on Boris. Boris had 
always believed in God. This year he also 
went to the confession and to Holy Com- 
munion, which was surprising to me, because 
he was very busy. At home we often talked 
about Bolsheviks. Boris was very sensitive 
and nervous, as he worked very hard. My 
sister's son has been killed by Bolsheviks. 
Boris often talked to my sister about it. He 
witnessed acts of terror, committed by the 
Cheka, and he saw the tears of my sister, 
whom he loved very much, as she was his 
godmother. 

% * * When Boris was 6 or 7 years, I 
often read to him aloud pages of Russian 
history. The story of Iwan Susanin 
too. * * 7 

“se è è In Samara Boris witnessed the 
execution of a friend of ours, Reverend 
Lebedev, outdoors on the river. Another dear 
friend of our family, Kabanov, was dragged 
away by the Bolsheviks and his fate had re- 
mained unknown. Boris was a child then, 
saw the despair of Kabanov's wife, and often 
spoke to me about her tears. While in Rus- 
sia, Boris observed many times how the 
Communists persecuted his teacher, whom 
he liked very much. 

“Witness Sofron Kowerda (father of Boris) 
stated: 

Boris was still a child, a pupil. of the 
first grade, when he first witnessed the hor- 
rors of bolshevism, and these horrors left on 
him an everlasting impression. 

“1* + © Tmyelf am a son of a peasant, born 
in Belsko-Podliashski district. At present 
I am a teacher of an elementary school.. 

“+ In 1917 during the days of Keren- 
sky I fought against the Bolsheviks and dis- 
cussed the with Boris. He is a 
straightforward and religious boy. Last year 
Boris was mortally sick. After this illness he 
seemed to become more sensitive, and suf- 
fered more intensely under the hardship con- 
ditions of our family life.’ 

“Witness Simeon Sacharonok stated: 

1 found about the death of Woy- 
kow from newspapers. The accused Kowerda 
was known to me since 1921 and he was a 
good friend of mine. I consider him to be a 
person of perfect integrity and honesty. I 
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made his acquaintance at the high school and 
met him at the publishing office. He blamed 
the Bolshevik tactics wherever he could and 
for that reason he excluded from a confer- 
ence of Western Bielorussians two of his 
friends, whom he considered to be followers 
of Communists. Kowerda pointed out the 
conditions of life in Soviet Russia, brought 
to everybody’s attention what is going on 
there, and stressed whoever he could the hor- 
rors of the regime. The death penalties in 
Russia revolted him. His act was the logical 
result of all these conditions.’ 

“Witness Lew Belovsky stated: 

“ts + è I know the accused Kowerda 
as a pupil of the high school of the Vilna 
Russian community. I am the director of 
tat high school. I know that Kowerda was 
laboring under very difficult circumstances 
and that he was forced to work, not only to 
support himself but for the support of his 
family. Kowerda worked in the publishing 
Office of the Bielorusskoje Slovo. We were 
lenient toward him frequently missing 
classes, and it was not without difficulty that 
he was transferred to the eighth grade. 
When the publishing of the newspaper was 
temporarily curtailed, Kowerda, who was, 
generally speaking, gifted, made visible prog- 
ress and visited classes regularly * * * 

“te © * In his conversation with me he 
complained about his difficult material con- 
ditions. All the teachers considered Kowerda 
with sympathy. He was a quiet, obedient, 
concentrated, and reserved pupil. He was 
kind-hearted; he never had any friction with 
the teachers or with his colleagues. He com- 
plied with school regulations. 

„I remember an event which 
characterizes Kowerda. It was in November. 
It was snowing. In the evening, after the les- 
sons, I met Kowerda in a light jacket. I told 
him that he might easily catch a cold this 
way. He smiled, and said that he is used to 
it, as he does not possess any warm clothing. 
Being ir charge of the school, I can say that 
Kowerda left behind a most favorable im- 
pression. 

„ The general opinion about Ko- 
werda was that he definitely was a straight- 
forward man. I have never observed him ly- 
ing, nor have I noted negative qualities in 
his character. A boy of 18, he worked as 
much as many an adult would have never 
achieved.’ 

“Bronislay Druckoy-Podeberenskij stated: 

“te © * Iam a coworker of the weekly 
newspaper Bielorussekoje Slovo and I know 
Boris Kowerda since 1925 as an industrious, 
nervous, and ambitious man. Since the first 
day of our friendship I considered him to be 
an enemy of the Bolshevik Government.’ 

“Yurij Beleysky stated: 

„ I know nothing about the in- 
cident with Woykow. As to Kowerda I can 
say that he is a good and dear friend of 
mine. We became friends in the seventh 
class of the l. usslan High School in Vilna in 
1925. Boris was religious, modest, and nice. 
We liked and respected him, and he always 
came to school after a day’s work. He had 
to support his whole family. We were to- 
gether for years, but did not see each other 
often as he was always working. Once I met 
him in the street. He was very sad and said 
that his office offered him either to stop 
working or to work without payment. This 
was not long ago. For more than a month 
Kowerda worked almost for nothing. I con- 
sider myself a Russian, and so does Boris. 
He said that he likes his country very much 
and it is in a very bad condition. I ob- 
served him from 1925 to 1927. He was al- 
Ways composed, and lately I have noticed no 
nervousness in him nor any relevant changes 
of character.’ ‘ 

“Rev. Josif Daitchkowsk! stated: 

I know Kowerda, he was my 
pupil in the Russian High School. I know 
him to be a good pupil and a good Christian, 
not only in words but in deeds too. He paid 
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special attention to lessons on religion. He 
went frequently to church. I noticed that 
he received additional religious education at 
home and this distinguished him amongst 
others. He went regularly to confession and 
to Holy Communion.’ 

“Prosecutor's statement: 

The tragedy of the case before 
us today took on undoubtedly a deeper mean- 
ing, due to the fact that an Ambassador of 
a great country, by nationality a Russian, was 
killed on foreign soil by a 19-year-old high- 
schoo] student, by nationality als. a Russian. 
The latter is Russian, not only by ancestry, 
not only by language, not only by religion, 
which, as we have heard means to him more 
than just a remark in his passport, but first 
of all, because of his exalted, misunderstood, 
leading him along false paths, but neverthe- 
less deep love to his homeland. A Polish 
citizen educated on Polish soil, who consid- 
ers Poland as his second homeland, as he 
states, although he regrets the harm inflicted 
by his deed on Poland, he nevertheless does 
not doubt that that harm is justified by his 
positive action in regard to his first father- 
land. His mother speaks of her return to 
Poland as the very return to her home- 
land. . oF — 

„Her son considers Russia as 
his homeland, and he in his own eyes is an 
exile, who suffers for his country, * * + 

„% To whatever wrong paths this 
love would not lead him, we dare not disre- 
gard the truth that that love lives in him, 
governs his inexperienced mind, directs his 
faulty criminal steps.’ 

Speeches by the defense: 

“+ + + Who can wonder that in Eu- 
rope the number of active persons full of 
youthful energy, ready to force the Bolsheviks 
to recall their destructive representatives 
from Europe, is growing. Europe is full of 
millions of people, who see their own salva- 
tion and the salvation of the world in the 
destruction of bolshevism.’ 

“Statement of the accused: 

“+ © * Kowerda rose from his chair 
and loudly and clearly in Polish language 
announced the following: I want to explain 
how I came to the attempt against the Am- 
bassador Woykow. The Bolshevik revolution 
found me as a school boy in Samara. 

“te © The civil war started * * * 
and I witnessed terror working at full capac- 
ity. Executions, robberies, arrestations 

. . . 

“+ © > I was but a child then, but I 
still remembered that there had been a visi- 
ble order in life, now changed to chaos. Per- 
haps time would make me forget many 
things, but upon my return to Vilna I 
worked as dispatcher in the Byelorussian 
Slovobolshevik-inclined daily. I saw that 
this work was being paid for with golden 
coins made out of church vessels. I, too, was 
invited to jia that work but I took a job 
with a Polish publication. My aim was to 
go to Russia to fight the Communists there, 
but the necessity to support my family did 
not permit me to do so this last year. 

“te + but when the circumstances 
got better, I once again turned back to my 
old dream of fighting the Bolsheviks, and I 
made up my mind to go to Russia Illegally. 
I saved a little money and came to Warsaw 
* * * but when a visa was denied me, I 
decided to kill Woykow, as a member of the 
international gang of Bolsheviks. * * * 

I regret to have caused so much 
trouble to my second fatherland— Poland. 
The newspaper writes that I am a monarch- 
ist. Iam not a monarchist, Iam a democrat. 
It is irrelevant to me whether there will be a 
monarchy or a republic in Russia as long as 
they would cease to exist—the gang of rascals 
who have destroyed such masses of the Rus- 
sian people. 

„„ è I want to add that I killed 
Woykow not as an Ambassador but as a meme 
ber of the Comintern.’ 
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“Defense Counsel Marian Niedzelski: 

„But in the blood and the bones 
of the Europeans lives the eternal Com- 
mandment, Do not kill.” * +% * 

„ During all the time of the 
Bolshevik nightmares that are hanging over 
Europe only two acts of violence have taken 
place. One in 1923—the slaughter of 
Worowski—the second after 4 years—the 
slaughter of Woykow, Communists. Be for 
once just and say: Are these two deaths in 
reality so terrible when compared to 1. 700, 000 
victims of your Cheka, not speaking of mil- 
lions of human lives worth so much in com- 
parison to scores of millions? 

No. The whole of cultured Europe and 
the whole Russian immigration have proven 
themselves unfailingly obedient to Christian 
culture, unfailingly obedient to the Com- 
mandment, “Do not kill.” 

„Boris Kowerda was, as we here 
hear, an exceptional and faithful Chris- 


tlan. > 

„In ͤ order to determine the 
measure of guilt of Boris Kowerda, as well 
as to evaluate his action from the point of 
view of big politics, it is very important to 
utter the question: Did Kowerda have ac- 
complices, or in other words, is not his ac- 
tion a result of s decision, aimed at organized 
terror. 

N we have seen clearly how 
Kowerda lived. More than 10 hours of heavy 
destroying labor, hardly any money to sup- 
port the needs of the family, not a cent for 
himself. Not a free moment, no Vesna ot for 
recreation or relaxation. * * 

Tes; Kowerda ne nominally 
in a large city but in reality he existed in 
his dark corner separated from the world by 
heavy walls. A 

In spite of all these, striking 
proves people full of political enmity, repeat 
with the stubbornness. Oh, but there must 
have been an organization Kowerda must 
have had accomplices. 

„Well, I agree that he must have had 
accomplices, but other than you think. 
Such accomplices, who could not supply 
Kowerda with money nor with arms, for one 
single reason, that these accomplices be- 
long not to this world. 

„ At the moment when Boris 
Kowerda faced the bloody Soviet official, 
there stood behind his shoulders a wall of 
1,700,000 souls of murdered people—the aged 
and the youth, the women and the children, 
the priests, the doctors, and the 
nurses * * * 

“ʻe è © These souls gave the weak 
hand of Boris Kowerda an unearthly 
strength and raised it in order to strike its 
deadly blow to the one, whom fate had 
chosen to die. 

“see + © What have you done, you 
unfortunate boy.” The whole land is dis- 
rupted * * * everywhere there is unrest 
and anxiety, * * * 

“se + * The hospitality of a wender 
ing country has been disrupted.. * 

“is + Terrible consequences, which 
as yet cannot be estimated—consequences 
which seemingly may fall upon your head 
and crush you, are to be anticipated. 

„ Terrible consequences which 
as yet cannot be estimated. 

“+ + © These consequences of inter- 
national hearing, however, cannot crush 
Boris Kowerda, because they are so great, 
that they cannot be considered in the light 
of an individual action. * * * 

„ This is the reason, why the 
plight of great historical responsibilities 
should not be charged against Boris Kow- 
erda, but against the whole regime, whose 
conscience is burdened with countless catas- 
trophes, which will be followed by many 
others, until the time when truth and jus- 
tice will prevail.’” 
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(Translation of excerpts from the book 
“The killing of Woykow and the Case of 
Boris Kowerda“ published by the edition of 
La Renaissance, 2 rue de Seze, Paris. Trans- 
lated by Tatiana Schaufuss, European rep- 
resentative, Tolstoy Foundation, Inc.) 


Publication in Tshasowoj (La Senti- 
nelle), ninth annual set No. 192, June 15, 
1937, pp. 2, 3, 4.] 


“SALUTE TO BORIS KOWERDA 


“Today the countrymen of Boris S. 
Kowerda are rejoicing over his freedom from 
a long and severe captivity. On this day it 
is important—if only in general terms—to 
reconstruct in one’s memory the detail of 
his heroic act. 

“This purpose will be served by quoting the 
actual documents There are the conclusions 
of the charge made by the prosecutor of the 
Warsaw district court against B. S. Kowerda, 
it reads: 

On June 7, 1927, at 9 a. m., the Ambassa- 
dor, U. S. S. R., Peter Woykow, accompanied by 
an official of the Embassy, Yurij Grigorowicz, 
arrived at the main station, to meet the 
accredited representative of the Government 
of U. S. S. R. in London, Arkadij Rosengolz, 
who was returning from London via Berlin. 
Having met Rosengolz the Ambassador, 
Woykow, proceeded together with him to 
the railway restaurant, to take some coffee, 
after which they went together out on the 
platform toward the express train scheduled 
to leave Warsaw at 9:45. Rosengolz was to 
continue his journey to Moscow with this 
train. At the moment when Ambassador 
Woykow and Rosengolz approached the 
sleeper of this train a pistol shot was fired, 
aimed at Ambassador Woykow. The shot was 
fired by an unknown man. Woykow jumped 
aside and started to run. The assailant pur- 
sued him with further shots, to which Woy- 
kow pulled a pistol out of his pocket, turned 
back and let out several shots against his 
assailant, then faltered and fell into the 
hands of the Policeman Jasinski. The assail- 
ant, sighting the approaching policeman, at 
whose demand he raised his hands, dropping 
the pistol on the ground, gave himself up 
voluntarily into the hands of the policeman, 
and stated that he was Boris Kowerda, and 
that he was shooting with the aim of killing 
Woykow as the Ambassador of U. S. S. R., 
in order to avenge Russia, to avenge millions 
of people. Ambassador Woykow, after having 
been given first aid at the station, was trans- 
ferred to the Hospital of the Child Jesus, 
where he died at 10:40 of the same day. 

The autopsy performed on the same day 
by Professor Grchivo-Dombrowski revealed 
that Waykow had sustained two gunshot 
wounds: One on the left side of the chest, 
the other was a flesh wound of the left 
shoulder. The expert Professor Grchivo- 
Dombrowski determined that the wound of 
the chest was connected with the wounding 
of the left lung, and that that wound was 
definitely fatal, because it produced an inner 
homorrhage within the location of the 
lungs, in the amount of 36,000 q. c. m. 

The man who aimed his shots at Am- 
bassador Woykow, was identified as Boris 
Kowerda, 19 years old, student of the Russian 
high school in Vilna, who when accused ad- 
mitted his guilt in premeditated manslaugh- 
ter of Ambassador Woykow. He stated that, 
being an enemy of the political and social 
regime. at present existing in Russia, and 
endeavoring to go there, in order to secure 
from the authorities of the U. S. S. R. an 
entry. permit to Russia, and when this was 
denied him, he decided to kill Ambassador 
Woykow as the representative of the 
U. S. S. R. Kowerda stated further that he 
had never spoken to Ambassador Woykow, 
had nothing personally against him, that he 
belonged to no political organization and 
that he committed his deed, quite independ- 
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ently without having been subject to any- 
body’s persuasion, or having had any 
accomplices. 
. . X * . 

For the killing of Woykow, Kowerda was 
turned over to the court. The case was 
examined on June 15, 1927, at the Warsaw 
district court with application of the law 
of special court proceedings. These court 
proceedings, which have now been amended 
in Poland provided only two terms of punish- 


ment: Lifetime confinement or death 
penalty.’ 
* . L * 4 
Further excerpts from speeches of the 
defense: 
„„ „„ @ 


A gang of bloodthirsty execu- 
tioners has seized the authority in ruling 
over the great Russian country and is com- 
mitting the crime of steeping a whole na- 
tion into an ocean of blood and tears. A 
machinery of destruction has been set loose 
which has exterminated a countless number 
of persons. According to figures compiled 
by S. Melgunow in Paris, 1,700,000 persons 
have been executed so far by the Cheka. 
Who, therefore, cannot understand that with 
this bloody slaughter in action the entire 
Russian people are filled with terror and 
countless exiles fled from the boundaries of 
the country, saving their lives from execution 
and leaving behind everything that was once 
dear to them? 

“One should not forget that this tragedy 
of the Russian immigration is maybe greater 
than the tragedy of any other exiles that 
have so far existed. This is because those 
who rule Russia have slammed the doors of 
the home country in the faces of those who 
went into exile. * * And it was said 
unto them: “You have lost your fatherland 
forever, and never will you be permitted to 
return to your own soil.” 

And this ruling is applied to all the 
exiles. * 

‘a “Theratore, that part of the Polish and 
European public opinion that condemns the 
act of Boris Kowerda, for the reason that he 
committed a crime on foreign soil, violating 
the rules of hospitality, is not justified. 
Kowerda intended to stake his own young 
life and balance accounts within the So- 
viet criminal domain, but he was refused 
entry. . * 

That is aah reason why that which 
should have happened, happened not on 
Russian but on Polish hospitable soil. The 
true guilt lies not with Boris Kowerda but 
with the Soviet regime, which on one side 
fostered hatred and despair in the souls of 
the exiles, artificially forcing them to live in 
foreign lands, and on the other side sends 
abroad their representatives, thus exhibiting 
persons who are the living symbols of the 
bloody Bolshevik doctrines and the embodi- 
ment of the misery of all the exiles. 

* e » . . 

“te > + As extenuating circumstances 
of guilt, the court noted: “The profound 
patriotism of the accused Kowerda and the 
depth of feeling he has for the suffering of 
his countrymen.” But, bound by the law, 
the Warsaw district court found itself obliged 
to convict B. 8. Kowerda to lifetime confine- 
ment, appealing, at the same time, through 
the Minister of Justice to the President of 
Poland, for the reducing of the sentence of 
lifetime hard labor to a similar imprisonment 
for a term of 15 years. The President of 
Poland denied the appeal of the court, and 
only in 1928, on the basis of a general am- 
nesty, was the sentence of lifetime confine- 
ment changed into 10 years of hard labor.’” 

(These 10 years of confinement have been 
completed by B. S. Kowerda.) 

(TRANSLATOR’s Note.—Completed on June 
15, 1937.) 

(Translation of excerpts from La Senti- 
nelle, No. 192, June 15, 1937 issue.) 
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Mr. Walter, the author of this bill, filed 
with the committee the following letter writ- 
ten by the executive director of the Tolstoy 
Foundation, Inc., of 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. L.: 


TOLSTOY FOUNDATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 5, 1951. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Sub- 
committee No. 1, Immigration and 
Naturalization, Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WALTER: The Tolstoy Foundation 
and I personally, are very grateful for your 
sponsorship of the bill to admit Boris 
Kowerda. The exclusion of this man on the 
grounds of “moral turpitude” has been par- 
ticularly disheartening to the many anti- 
Communist Russians in Europe. 

No genuine anti-Communist in Europe 
considers Kowerda a criminal in any sense, 
Voykoff, the Soviet envoy whom Koverda 
killed in Warsaw, had been a member of the 
revolutionary junta which ordered the brutal 
mass murder of the former imperial family 
in the cellar of the prison at Ekaterinburg. 

At the time of Voykoff’s assassination, 
Boris Kowerda was a student, 19 years old, 
burning with indignation at the fate of his 
country, many members of his own family, 
and a majority of his friends. 

Kowerda was tried under due process of 
Polish law, sentenced for his crime and he 
paid in fuli the rather minor penalty fixed 
by the then democratic Polish regime. 

Kowerda is now a man of maturity and we 
are entitled to believe, in any circumstance, 
he would act as an adult, with sound judg- 
ment. As further guaranty of his stability, 
is the fact he is married to a young woman 
of reputable background and is the father 
of a daughter; that he conducts himself as 
a settled family man, anxious to improve 
his family’s circumstances. 

In the crime Kowerda was not motivated 
by desire for gain or personal revenge. He 
acted against an enemy of his country and 
of his religion; and, as time has proven, 
against one of those whom America has 
learned, now, are its enemies. 

Any American who is familiar with the 
cases of Cardinal Mindszenty, Robert Vogeler, 
and of others who have had the misfortune 
of being accused of committing crimes 
against the Soviet regime, will know the fate 
that if or when he falls into the hands of 
the Soviets. 

Boris Kowerda knew a communistic regime 
brings only slavery to people and death to 
many. The Tolstoy Foundation believes the 
circumstances connected with his crime 
should be weighed, and considered, in judg- 
ing his case. 

May I again express the thanks of this 
foundation, and of myself personally, for 
your sponsorship of this bill, and the hope 
that we have, that the bill will be given an 
early hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
BAm TAYLOR, 
Executive Director. 

While the unusual circumstances pre- 
sented in this case have moved the commit- 
tee to recommend favorable action on the 
bill, H. R. 1269, it is felt that precedent 
should not thereby be established. The 
committee recommend that the bill (H. R. 
1269) do pass, 


MRS. INGEBORG RUTH SATTLER 
McLAUGHLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1438) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ingeborg Ruth 
Sattler McLaughlin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration or the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of the eleventh category of section 3 of 
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the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 8, sec. 136 (3)), shall 
not hereafter apply to Mrs. Ingeborg Ruth 
McLaughlin (nee Sattler), German wife of 
Hugh McLaughlin, Brooklyn, N. Y., a citizen 
of the United States presently serving in the 
Regular Army, insofar as concerns any con- 
viction or admission of the commission of 
a crime by her of which the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State have 
knowledge on the date of enactment thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the eleventh 
category of section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, as amended, Mrs. Ingeborg Ruth 
Sattler McLaughlin may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 62) favoring the granting of 
the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. U. S. C. 


Adamezyk, Alojzy. 
Adamczyk, Edyta. 

Ajzin, Fajagla Tuchmajer. 
Bardos, Thomas Joseph. 

, Becia, Jan. 

, Bilgoraj, Icek Leib. 


Bloxenheim, Henrik Herman. 
Boer, Margaret. 
Chanowicz, Izrael, or Israel 
Chanowitz. 

Carvin, Mikel. 


Carvin, Sofla (nee Abramo- 


Chamiec, Maria Jaxa. 
Davidovics, Seinai, or Alexan- 
der Davidovics. 
E Davidovies, Aurore (nee Chaja 
Dolzynski, Jozef Wladyslaw. 
Epstein, Mendel. 
Fajn, Rubin. 
Fastac, Mojaze. 
Fastac, Miriam (nee Feder). 
Fiszban, Jakub. 
Glazewski, Ignacy Gustaw 


Goldman, Bela Kruglak. 

, Goldman, Saul. 

Goldstein, Henrik. 

Goldstein, Ilona (Helen). 
Goldsztejn, Towja. 

Goldsztejn, Golda (nee Zylber- 


berg). 
GE Grochowski, Wladyslaw Zyg- 


munt. 

Gulyas, Cornelia. 
Halberstam, Chaim. 
Halberstam, Naftali. 
. Handel, Samuel. 
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Holeman, Icko. 
Horodziejski, Lejzer, 
Hurwicz, Henryk (Henry). 
Jakubowicz, Samuel. 

| Jakubowicz, Rywka 
Rywka Jakubowicz). 
Jakubowicz, Aron Josef. 
Kadzidlowski, Zygmunt Mieczy- 


(alias 


slaw. 

Kadzidlowski, Maria. 

Kaplan, Icek. 

Kauf man, Pinkas. 

Kelberman, Towia. 

Kempinski, Aron. 

Kempinski, Dwojra. 

„ Klepfisz, Moijzesk Josef. 

Klepfisz, Ida. 

Kohalmi, Katalin, or Sister 

Mary Mathilde. 
2 „Kohn, Rosa. 

, Korman, Emilia, 

Kornyei, Paul. 

Kornyei, Maria. 

, Kornyei, Eva Zsofia. 

Last, Osias. 

Leser, Benjamin, 

Maimon, Leser. 

Mann, Mejer Zelig. 

. Mann, Fania. 

Najman, Uszer-Selik. 

Nesterenko, Anastasis, 

Nowakiwska, Neonila. 

Polak, Lejb. 

| Rabner, Leon or Leib or Lejb. 

| Rogoff, David, or Dawid Rogow. 

, Rolider, Adam. 

, Rolider, Sara (nee Kantor). 

Rolider, Mieczyslaw or Morry. 

Rosner, Leib, or Leib Jakub 


Rosner, 

Rozsa, Gyorgy Ludwig. 

Rozsa, Olga (nee Lutonszky). 
Schall, Joseph, 

Scharf, Aszer. 

Scharf, Szyfra (nee Leser). 
Schlesinger, Anna. 

Schrettner, Antal George, or 


Siwek, Helena, 

Skora, Maria (Skorzanka). 

, Rutkiewicz, Halina. 

Spira, Isak. 

Spira, Feiga. 

Sternbach, Chajin, or Chain 


Sternbach. 

Sytner, Leon. 

Sytner, Szarlotta. 

Sytner, Henryka (nee Grund- 

stein). 

Tenenbaum, Caixo-Lejb, 

Turkow, Jonas, 

, Turkow, Diana. 

Turkow, Margarita, 

Vago, George. 

, Vago, Alexandra. 

, Vince, Andrew Ernest, or 

Andras Erno Vincze. 

Vincze, Elizabeth. 

, Wajner, Hersz (Weiner). 

Wajner, Anna (Sommer), 

Woloch, Berko. 

Zarucki, Charles Szaja. 

Zeldes, Rywa. 

, Zeldes, Nochim. 

Zolty, Fraula. 

m Zwetschkenbaum, Salomon. 

Zwetschkenbaum, Abraham. 

Abramczyk, Gendalie. 

Baniowski, Josef. 
| Bendi, Rozalia (Sister M. 

El 


Eca 

ienne). 

— Bieniasz, Helen, or Sister M. 
Bononia. 


, Smolicz, Romualda, or Sister M. 
Marietta. 
, Blazejowski, Andresej. 

, Blumenfeld, Moszek Hersz. 
Bobrowski, Kazimierz or Ca- 


Domotor, Paul Joseph, 
Fischer, Irene. 
Fleischmann, Julia Deutsch. 
. Fonay, Magda Mihalyfy. 
, Friedman, Jeno. 
Gordon, Elizabeth. 
Gruman, Jakub. 
Gutter, David. 
Halpern, Jozua. 
, Jankielewicz, Gerszon, or Ger- 
shon Yankelewitz. 

x , Lach, Wolf Leib. 
Marcus, Gabor. 
|, Medovarszky, Jozsef. 
Mesz, Ida. 
Shick, Stephanie Mesz. 

1 Mikes, Maranne Gertrud, or 

Marianne Gertrud Hoffmann or Anna Volo- 
senovszky. 


Rychlinska, Aniela (nee Ba- 


— Sienkowska, Jadwiga (Sister 


, Simkin, Lieb, or Lejb Simkin. 
Simkin, Genia (nee Genia 


, Singer, Simche Ber. 
Singer, Lola Lachman, 
Szmulewicz, Cyrla. 
Thune, Mendel, 
, Vastag, Ference, also known as 
Francois Vastag, alias Frank Dick. 
Zablocki, Jankiel. 
. Zarkowski, Hersz. 
Berger, Regina. 
, Berger, Boruch. 
, Cukier, Abram Icek, 
Deutsch, Eugen. 
, Federman, Vera (nee Frank). 
, Feifer, Jakob. 
Feleki, Leslie or Laszio, 
Fried, Pal. 

Fried, Eva Arabella (nee 
Friedman, Mozes. 
Gelozynski, Bronislaw. 
Haraszty, Eszter Z. 
Herrmann, Vilma. 
Jaroslawicz, Naftali. 
Jurkanski, Eliasz. 
Karmel, Abraham. 
Katz, Helena. 
Kempinski, 
ski Bialer. 
d, Kerszonowicz, Mosze. 
Knakoyszky, Thomas or Tamas. 
„ Kohn, Chaskiel Majer. 
, Korewioska, Eleanor B. 
Krosner, Zvi Hirsch, 
Kupferstein, Israel. 
| Kupferstein, Regina, 
Kupferstein, Robert, 
Kupferstein, Ervin. 
Kupferstein, Tibor. 
Leibel-Betteil, Jakob, or Jakob 


Mendel, or Cei 


Lejzerzon, Moszek, or Moses 


Lemmer, Samuel. 
Ludwig, Viktor. 
Machlis, Jankiel or Jacob. 


Morgenstern, Jacob Joseph. 
Neuman, Renata, or Judy Suss- 


Nudel, Herz. 


2 , Olgyay, Gyozo, or Victor or 

Viktor Olgyay. 
DOO , Olgyay, Aladar, 

Pludwinski, Salek, or Szlojme 

Pludwinkski. 

, Politzer, Paul Buryanek. 

Pollak, Leib. 

, Portnoj, Chaim. 

, Rubel, Morris. 

Rycerz, Helena. 

Serebrowski, Abram. Aron, 

Skowronski, Kazimierz, 

Soudil, Lubomir. 


CONGRESSI 


x x 


Streim, Markus Montag, or Mar- 


ag. 
J. Teba, Zikmund. 

Wajsman, Sender, 

Wasilski, Hirsz. 

Weinberger, Akiva Joseph, or 
Akiba Jozef Weinberger. 


XXXX Weinfeld, Juda (allas Jan 
Cyrlin, Iser, 
Eisenberg, Moszek (Moses) 


ger) 

“a, Margittai, Laszlo. 
Markovits, Bela. 
Ostreicher, Julius, 
Stern, Elias. 
Tanasescu, Constantin. 
Tanasescu, Andronicki. 
Tanasescu, Eugen. 
Wasser, Herman. 
Halasz, Andrew, or Andor 
Tlavsky, Jan. 

Krajci, Vendelin. 

Palade, George Emil. 

Palade, Georgia Teodora, 
Palade, Irina Colleta. 
Kasser, Alexander Sandor, 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. POWELL (at the request of Mr. 
MULTER) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on 
Wednesday next, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House Resolution 
95. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct 
thorough studies and investigations relating 
to matters coming within the jurisdiction 
of such committee under rule XI (1) (1) of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
and for such purposes the said committee 
or fny subcommittee thereof is hereby au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require by subpena or oth- 
erwise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chair- 
man of the committee or any member there- 
of may administer oaths to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall report to 
the House of Representatives during the 
present Congress the results of their studies 
and investigations with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation or otherwise as the com- 
mittee deems desirable. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 95 was reported by the 
Committee on Rules after some lengthy 
discussion, and, as I understand, an 
agreement or arrangement was made 
between the minority and the majority 
leadership on the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as well as in the House, as to 
how the subcommittees, set up under 
this resolution, should be constituted. I 
would like to inquire, if I might, of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary if that matter has been arranged 
to the satisfaction of both the majority 
and the minority leadership? 

Mr. CELLER. That has been ar- 
ranged, and I am authorized to state on 
behalf of the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REED], 
that all arrangements are satisfactory to 
him and to the Republicans on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Has the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts any com- 
ment to make on that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. No. 
I am agreeable to the resolution. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speakey, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. WALTER. The subcommittee of 
the Immigration Subcommittee is mak- 
ing certain studies with respect to illegal 
border crossings. This subcommittee, 
consisting of Messrs. GOSSETT and Boccs, 
has found it necessary to investigate the 
situation in Windsor, Canada. I am 
wondering whether or not the resolution 
is sufficiently broad to permit the work 
to be done there that in the judgment 
of the committee must be done if we are 
to deal intelligently with this problem. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, the 
gentleman is a member oi the Committee 
on the Judiciary and is far more able 
and competent than I to digest and in- 
terpret the meaning of the resolution. 

Mr. WALTER. The resolution has 
been amended, as I understand. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There is no 
amendment here that I see, 

In my opinion, under the resolution as 
offered here today there is no authority 
for the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof to sit outside the United States 
and to act officially. It would be neces- 
sary to obtain permission from the House 
in order to make a meeting of the sub- 
committee outside the United States offi- 
cial and legal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Where a case is 
made that could be very easily and 
quickly obtained. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I may say 
so to the House, I think there is a desire 
to control the visits and activities of the 
various committees of the House outside 
the United States, so there will be no 
question as to the need for any sessions 
of the various committees outside the 
United States itself. I am sure that 
whenever the need for any committee or 
subcommittee of the House to meet out- 
side the borders of the United States 
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consent and approval for such meeting 
will be given very promptly and very 
quickly by the House or its officials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 1, line 1, after “Judiciary”, insert a 
comma and “effective as of January 3, 1951.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CELEBRATION 
SEVENTY-FIFTH 
FORTIFICATION OF 
HEIGHTS, MASS. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 145, Eighty- 
second Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the special committee to rep- 
rezent the House of Representatives at 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the fortifi- 
cation of Dorchester Heights, Mass., and 
the evacuation of the British from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to be held in South Boston, 
Mass., on March 17, 1951, the following 
Members of the House: Mr. McCormack 
(chairman), Mr. Lane, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. 
Donouve, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. FURCOLO, 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, Mr. WIG- 
GLESWORTH, and Mr. HERTER. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to transfer the special 
order he has for today to Thursday of 
this week. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


KOREA AND EUROPE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to speak for a mo- 
ment about this great debate going on 
as to how many men we should send to 
Europe. It occurs to me, and I got this 
thought—as I do practically every idea 
I have—from letters that come from 
my constituents. Those letters are to 
the effect that instead of debating how 
many men we should send to Europe or 
how long we should fight in Korea, we 
ought to debate the question as to 
whether we should fight anywhere and 
whether we should send an army 
anywhere. 

Some folks insist that if we answer 
that question, perhaps the other ques- 
tions as to who should be conscripted 
would be out of the picture. But what 
I intended to talk about and the answer 
which may be found I am sure my 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] will not agree 
with. The question is: Why are we at 
war? 

An answer has been suggested—and I 
will keep that answer a mystery until 
I get to the end of my talk—and I have 
no doubt whatever but that my friend 
will make an answer contrary to mine, 
either today or in the very near future. 

Before proceeding, permit me to pay 
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a just but inadequate compliment to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn], who addressed the House on 
February 15—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 1297-1300, and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], who 
spoke to us on February 20—ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 1404-1408. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dorn], in a logical, eloquent and 
emotional address, worthy of any one 
of our great orators and statesmen of 
the earlier Republic, impressed upon us 
the folly of following the advice of am- 
bitious military men in any attempt to 
either protect our Nation or conquer 
Russia through the employment of land 
armies. 

The gentleman spoke from a back- 
ground of actual combat experience of 
the man in the ranks, rather than from 
a swivel chair occupied by one over- 
burdened with brass and theories, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by the very natural de- 
sire to make a name for himself in his 
chosen profession. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morris], equally logical and with a back- 
ground of combat service in previous 
wars, I am sure stirred the emotions of 
every one in the House who listened to 
his answer to the plea of those true 
Americans who love this country, its in- 
stitutions; who are wholeheartedly de- 
voted to the security of our Republic. 

Each expressed the thoughts which 
today are in the hearts of the over- 
whelming majority of our people; people 
who are unselfish, who are patriotic, 
who are willing to give their lives in be- 
half of their country, but think it na- 
tional suicide for the United States of 
America to attempt to impose its will by 
force on the rest of the world. 

From the bottom of my heart, I wish 
to express my deep appreciation of what 
these gentlemen said, my full agreement 
with their reasoning and the conclusions 
which they reached. 

Permit me now to seek an answer to 
the question as to why our men are fight- 
ing in Korea; why it is proposed to send 
an army, first, of a few hundred thou- 
sand men, but ultimately of millions, to 
Europe, and no doubt to other parts of 
the world? 

Is world war III a political war? 

A POLITICAL WAR? 


The thought that a war is being fought 
for political advantage, that men are 
being wounded and killed, the people 
regimented, a nation bankrupt, its fu- 
ture threatened, in order that individ- 
uals or a political party may stay in 
Office, is abhorent. 

Right-thinking Christian people find 
difficulty in giving credence to such a 
thought. 

Unfortunately, history teaches that 
such have been the causes of more than 
one war. It also teaches that disaster 
to the nation has been the result when 
the people permitted an ambitious dic- 
tator or a political party to wage war 
to force a way of life upon other peo- 
ples, other nations, or to establish a 
world-wide government. 

It might be well to keep in mind what 
followed the attempt of Alexander the 
Great to conquer the world. He acted 
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in part because of personal ambition, 
in part to force the culture of Greece— 
Greece’s way of life—upon other na- 
tions, including the Persians. On his 
death, his armies disintegrated. Alex- 
ander the Great’s ambition was the rea- 
son for that war. 

Rome conquered the barbarians. Cae- 
sar, hero of his conquering armies, went 
down to see Cleopatra and, though she 
was no Communist, his ambition and 
dissipation, with that of his generals, 
combined with the foolish political 
thinking of his senate, destroyed Rome. 
A war growing out of one man’s ambi- 
tion. 

Napoleon’s personal ambition sent him 
into Russia where his fighting men, like 
ours in Korea, met natural hazards, 
where they either froze to death or were 
rendered incapable of effective service. 
The wide trail back from Moscow was 
marked with dead and dying men, as 
has been the withdrawal route of our 
men in Korea, Ambition again the 
cause, 

When the Kaiser and Bismarck and 
later Hitler fought to conquer Europe, 
we know what happened. Ambition was 
the cause of that war. 

Great Britain, through many small 
wars, through colonization, took over 
other people, other lands, became a world 
power, the mistress of the seas. Not long 
ago we were told that behind her fleet 
we hid for protection. Britain reached 
out too far, became too oppressive, too 
arrogant. Today, the British Govern- 
ment is dependent for its existence upon 
the support of Canada, Australia, and 
the United States of America. ‘ 

The one-worlders and the interna- 
tionalists now tell us that, unless the 
United States of America joins some 
form of one-world organization and at- 
tempts to force our “way of life“ upon 
the rest of the world, either through 
propaganda, organization, the expendi- 
ture of billions, or by force and arms, 
the Republic will no longer exist. 

Do they lack faith in the principles 
upon which our Republic was founded? 
In our productive ability? In the cour- 
age of our people? In our people's en- 
durance? Are we so weak and cowardly 
that by purchase and appeasement we 
must seek help from other nations? 

If we are to enter into alliance with 
other nations, let it be with nations 
which are willing and able to lend 
strength, not weakness, to the alliance. 

President Wilson won an election on 
the slogan that “he kept us out of war.” 
Then came a war that was fought, we 
were told, to end all wars. The people 
of America did not want that war, but a 
rich, ambitious, politically international- 
minded group with an appealing slogan 
got us into it. 

World War II came after repeated 
promises that “we will not participate in 
foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside the Americas ex- 
cept in case of attack. It is for peace 
that I have labored; and it is for peace 
that I shall labor all the days of my life.” 
And “And while I am talking to you 
mothers and fathers, I give you one more 
assurance. I have said this before, but 
I shall say it again and again and again: 
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Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. They are going into 
training to form a force so strong that, 
by its very existence, it will keep the 
threat of war far away from our shores. 
‘The purpose of our defense is defense.” 

Neither war brought peace or security. 

Attention would not be called to the 
question of why world war III, were it 
not that the present war promises to 
cover so much territory, to continue so 
long, to cost so much in resources and 
men, in the end bring about the loss of 
the people’s liberty and freedom, the end 
of constitutional government. 

Then, too, letters from people whom I 
personally know to be honest, patriotic, 
God-fearing citizens inquire—some as- 
sert—that world war III was planned 


here. 

But the fact that, after having won 
two wars on the battlefields and seas of 
the world, we should again be called 
upon to send, not hundreds of thou- 
sands, but, if present plans are followed, 
millions, of men to fight in Asia and 
Europe and on the seven seas, is proof of 
mismanagement, incompetency or polit- 
ical ambition. 

How can any group of politicians or 
- statesmen, whichever you prefer, be so 
lacking in either ability or patriotism, 
knowing that the people do not want 
war—that war is ruinous—within 10 
short years take us into a third world 
war? The answer is not that our coun- 
try has been attacked, but that we are 
threatened with an attack. If war be 
imminent, then the battle line most 
capable of defense should be chosen. 

On the first Thanksgiving Day after 
the end of fighting in World War TI, 
Winston Churchill told the world that 
the United Staies was the most produc- 
tive, the most militarily powerful Nation 
in all the world. 

We are said to be a peace-loving Na- 
tion. Most Americans have accepted 
like statements as statements of fact. 
If they be true, then why is it that we 
are now in world war III? Something 
is wrong somewhere. 

If we are a peace-loving Nation, and 
the people of the Nation are peace-lov- 
ing, why is it that two wars have been 
fought, a third is now being fought, 
thousands of miles fram home? Is it 
because the people are afraid? Is it be- 
cause military men are unconsciously 
influenced by their training and seek to 
make use of their knowledge and power? 


catch up with their creators and admin- 
istrators and only war with its little 


The fact that, in the previous admin- 
istration, individual Communists were 
given high places in policy-making 

of the executive departments, 
while now the so-called common people 
are fighting and dying in a war against 
other Communists, and the further fact 
that Dean Acheson, after Alger Hiss was 
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exposed as a Communist, refused to 
repudiate him, and President Truman 
today retains Dean Acheson as his Sec- 
retary of State, create doubt in the mind 
of the average citizen that world war III 
is either necessary, inevitable or is being 
fought for the preservation of the Re- 
public. 

That there is some cause, other than 
the preservation of the Republic, back 
of this war; that some influence other 
than the desire for national security, 
created the present situation, occurs to 
some of our people as they realize that 
those who talk about the containment 
of communism have encouraged and 
retained Communists in our Govern- 
ment. 

The war has not been permitted to 
become an all-over war. Proof? Permit 
me to cite the failure to use the guerrillas 
in China; the four or five hundred thou- 
sand fighting men of Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa; whose aid might have saved 
the lives of many of our fighting men in 
Korea. Note the refusal to permit the 
Air Force to bomb Communist supply 
depots in Manchuria. Remember how 
General Marshall tied the hands of 
Chiang Kai-shek when he was driving 
the Communists out of China—the will- 
ingness of the administration to take 
into the United Nations the Chinese 
Communists. 

Nor is the suggestion that this may be 
a war fought for political purposes indi- 
cated only by letters from individuals. 
An editorial in the January 18 issue of 
the Sturgis Daily Journal, published at 
Sturgis, Mich., by Mark P. Haines, is 
captioned Is this war necessary?” + 


IS Tuts War Necessary? 
During World War II a popular question 


to do in her life. 


Why do we remain in the United Nations 
even though the other UN countries fail to 
deliver military forees to Korea? 


The entire country is indirectly to blame 
for the Korea debacle because we have al- 
lowed our 


Our 
the President and has allowed him to usurp 
powers denied him by the Constitution —for 
ee the right to send troops 
orea. 3 
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In the Detroit Free Press of January 
16 there is reprinted an article written 
by W. L White, which is captioned 
“Writer charges Korean debacie was 
staged to win 1950 elections.” 


Our Congress should have taken this ques- 


ply sources. Communism must be stopped, 
but isn’t there a battleground more advan- 
tageous to our cause? 

Our administration is to blame for leading 
us to believe that the billions upon billions 


our allies apparently deem it relatively mi- 
nor to the world’s security as evidenced by 
their meager help and cooperation. 

If we are going to have a war, let us be 
clear-cut and decisive about it. Let us de- 
clare a war and fght communism. Let us 
put out faith in right and truth and the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

Until this is dome, our war in Korea will 
continue to be unpopular and until we and 


(W. L. White, son of William Allen White, 
and famed himself for his work as a corre- 
spondent in Europe and Russia, writes this 
blazingly indignant tndictment of our for- 
eign-policy directors in the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette.) 

Last summer fust as the first American 
troops were entering Korea, the Gazette in 
an unpopular editorial referred to that pen- 
insula as a “military booby trap,” arguing 
that the vast mainland of China and Man- 
churia to which Korea is attached had long 
ago been piddled away to communism by 
the short-sighted leadership of George Mar- 
shall and Dean Acheson. We therefore could 
not hope to defend Korea in the event of a 
major war. Now where are we? 

Well, the Communists have again broken 
our battle line and our troops are again on 
the run. 

The total number of Americans killed, 


our Nation’s history—surpassing in casualties 
the American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the Spanish-American 
War. 

FREE ELECTIONS 


And the goal of it all? 
there shouid be free elections in Korea. 
But why did we wake up to the value of 
free elections so late? Why, when we were 
powerful, did we not insist on free elections 
in Poland, in in Rumania, in Yugo- 
Slavia, in Czechoslovakia, in East Germany, 


Well, it seems 
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The Detroit Free Press is published by 
John S. Knight, who, we understand, 
publishes a paper at Akron, one at 
Miami, and the Chicago Daily News. 
Now Mr. Knight has been back and 
forth, in and out of the New Deal many, 
many times. He is undoubtedly a patri- 
otic citizen of wide experience—he trav- 
eled once to England on some mission 
for President Roosevelt—and he must 
have thought there was some possibility 
that this was a political war, otherwise, 
would he have printed Mr. White’s ar- 
ticle under the caption “Writer charges 
Korean debacle was staged to win 1950 
elections“? 

In a later editorial signed by John S. 
Knight, in the Detroit Free Press of 
February 18, captioned Fight winning 


and in the Baltic States?” Why did we sit 
stupidly. by while Communist terror strangled 
freedom. in all this vast, rich, civilized area 
and then, having stripped ourselves of arms, 
why do we suddenly begin to shriek for a 
free election in Korea, a backward country 
which, in all its 3,000 years of history, never 
has had free elections nor seemed particu- 
larly to miss them? 


ST. OWEN THE MARTYR 


But you forget political considerations. 
Last spring Republican Senator JOSEPH Mc- 
CarTHY had aired his charges against Owen 
Lattimore, including a number of which Dr, 
Lattimore was probably innocent. The mar- 
tyred St. Owen of Lattimore was declared 

` politically pure and ideologically virginal by 
Millard Tydings and the other Senate Demo- 
crats, and promptly sat down to write of his 
Ordeal by Slander. But the country was 
uneasy. For obviously much had been 
smothered under whitewash or suppressed, 
including the smelly Amerasia case. 

So the White House was perturbed hecause 
St. Owen’s public beatification and noisy 
canonization might have a backwash in the 
fall elections, and put the control of Con- 
gress in doubt. 

At this moment there came what seemed 
to be, from the political standpoint, the 
Heaven-sent opportunity of Korea. It 
promised to be a quick, popular little war 
against a weak enemy, and in behalf of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. The un- 
bearable vulgarities of Jon McCartHy would 
be drowned out by bugle and drum. Who 
then would dare say the Truman administra- 
tion was not firmly anti-communistic? And 
so into Korea were sent, not Dr. Lattimore, 
not Dean Acheson—but the little American 
draftees from Japan. The frailties of our 
statesmen were to be glossed over by the 
blood (in modest quantities) of our sons, 


POWER OF CONGRESS 

We are therefore now at war in Asia, and 
furthermore our outnumbered soldiers are 
now hightailing it down the valleys of Korea 
in the most humiliating spectacle the Amer- 
ican flag has ever flapped over since the Bat- 
tle of Bull Run. How did we get into it? 
Somewhere in the bookcase you surely must 
have a copy of that half-forgotten docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United States, 

Pull it out and in the fine type you will 
find that the Congress and only the Congress 
“shall have power to declare war and make 
peace.” 

PRICE OF DELAY 


But don’t be old-fashioned. That cumber- 
some contraption of representive government 
was set up by those old fuddy-duddyies, our 
founding fathers. A constitutional debate 
on whether or not to go into Korea would 
have meant weeks of delay; in the end Con- 
gress might have decided to stay out alto- 
gether. In these swift, modern times, after 
a rag-tag and bob-tail Supreme Court has 
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war in Korea or get out; clarified policy 
needed,” the suspicion that this war is 


made a joke of the Constitution, no one 
thinks of Congress, but looks instead for 
dynamic flashy showmanship from the White 
House. And remember also that, in the 
crisis of last June, time was of the essence; 
it was important that without delay we in- 
stantly and immediately dive head foremost 
into the gaping mouth of that Oriental 
meat-grinder. Because that lovable oid 
character, Marshal Stalin, was waiting pa- 
tiently to turn the crank any delay would 
definitely inconvenience him. 

Russians are, as our leaders have cautioned 
us, inclined to be irritable and suspicious, 
and to misunderstand our motives. 


OUTLINE OF POLICY 


Readers of this column will remember that 
the Gazette was in favor of standing up to 
Stalin as early as 5 years ago when our truly 
magnificent armies were still intact, and 
when Harry S. Truman was a happy fellow- 
traveler who had not yet discovered the 
horrid Soviet menace. In view of this fact 
the writer presumes now to list five guide 
posts to a future American policy. These 
are: 

1. Since we are now pitiably weak, we 
should for the moment avoid hopping care- 
lessly into wars which we cannot hope to win. 

2. We should not concentrate all our forces 
in one distant isolated spot. Almost every- 
thing we have is now packed into Korea; if 
hell should break out in Europe, we have 
left only the Eighty-second Airborne Division 
to put between Stalin's 300 divisions and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

3. We should avoid wars to capture regions 
which are strategically worthless and which, 
if we won them, would be a future liability. 

4. When we are losing a war in a distant 
area, we should not be offended when a near- 
by ally offers help. (Stalin is winning this 
Korean war without the loss of a single Rus- 
sian life, whereas Dean Acheson virtuously 
turned down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer to send 
200,000 anti-Communist Chinese fighting 
men into Korea; Mr. Acheson felt this might 
offend those peace-loving agrarian reformers, 
the Chinese Communists.) 

5. Until we are stronger (should Moscow 
allow us the time to get stronger) we should 
try to cut to a bare minimum the number of 
wars we enter solely to win local American 
elections, 

PERIOD OF STRESS 


The writer feels that we are now entering 
a period of terrible stress, in which, if this 
Nation and all Christendom are to survive, 
we will need the same steady vision, solid 
character and firm courage that our people 
had in Lincoln's day. As a flabby, rich, and 
stupid Nation we cannot hope to survive. We 
can no longer continue fat, dumb, and happy, 
babbling that this is the century of the com- 
mon man, electing to high office any grinning 
dummy who will pledge himself to bribe us 
with paper-dollar subsidies paid out of our 
own public treasury, stupidly believing that 
if the Kremlin cannot be appeased, then it 
can be quickly licked in a bloodless, push- 
button war. 

THE DANGER AHEAD 


If we are to come through the next grim 
half of this twentieth century still a Re- 
public of free people we will need all of our 
courage and brains. We cannot hope to sur- 
vive the storm with a government which is 
by the nincompoops, of the bird-brains, and 
for the greedy dim-wits. Because of its fol- 
lies such a government will surely and de- 
scrvedly perish from the earth, and all the 
sabe and all the brave will be crunched in 
the wreckage of its crash. 


* FIGHT WINNING War IN Korea OR Ger OUT; 
CLARIFIED PoLicy NEEDED 

Korean commentary: According to Fred 

Sparks, recently returned Chicago Daily 
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being fought for some unannounced ob- 
jective is again raised. 

War is destructive and can only be jus- 
tified on the grounds of necessity. Nor 
should we participate in other than a 
defensive war unless we know the objec- 
tives for which we are fighting, and which 
when attained will mark the end of the 
war and bring peace. 

Does not the prudent individual about 
to start upon a journey take some 


News foreign service correspondent, the 
kids in Korea are living with one foot in a 
foxhole and the other planted on Main 
Street, United States of America. 

Putting it another way, they sense that 
the big decision as to whether we stay in 
Korea or pull out has not yet been made. 

In the absence of any clearly defined pol- 
icy by the military brass, the political big 
shots, or the United Nations, our troops in 
Korea just don't have that let's get it over 
and go home” spirit which was such a strong 
morale factor in World War II. 

Nor do they clearly understand why they 
are in Korea; why they can’t bomb enemy 
supply arsenals in Manchuria; why they al- 
ternately advance and retreat; or what our 
real objectives are. 

They know only from the limited infor- 
mation which comes to them from the Stars 
and Stripes or an occasional broadcast that 
a great debate over foreign policy is raging 
in Washington. 

They read, too, that the United Nations 
has branded Red China as an aggressor. 
“Why, then” they ask with the candor char- 
acteristic of youth, “can’t we bomb the day- 
lights out of the Chinese Reds where it 
really hurts?” 

When they get no satisfying reply, should 
these kids be blamed for thinking that may- 
be it's just a politicians’ war, and the hell 
with it. 

In fact, that’s what a good many people 
are thinking right here at home. 


MAC ARTHUR’S PREDICAMENT 


General MacArthur is the victim of much 
undeserved criticism from Drew Pearson and 
other “typewriter warriors’ for our reverses 
in Korea. 

Conceding that Mac“ has pulled a few 
boners, the facts are that MacArthur has 
had to fight a war with one arm tied behind 
his back. 

He has repeatedly said that the “restric- 
tions” placed upon him are “unparalleled in 
military history.” In his most recent state- 
ment, MacArthur hinted at his predicament 
by saying that “the future of Korea contin- 
ues to be dependent upon international con- 
siderations and decisions not yet known 
here.” 

In other words, even the commander in 
chief of all forces in Asia is without adequate 
instructions from his superiors, and knows 
not where he stands. 

Can you blame MacArthur for describing 
Manchuria as a “privileged sanctuary” and 
complaining that he is unable to see clearly 
the outcome of the war under present limi- 
tations? 

WHY WE HAVE NO POLICY 

In the early days of the Korean conflict, a 
decision was taken against bombing Man- 
churian supply centers for fear of bringing 
the Chinese Reds into the war. 

At the time it was reached, this conclusion 
seemed justified. Now that the Chinese Reds 
are killing our boys, it seems fantastic that 
we sheathe our most effective weapon. 

The diplomats at Lake Success passed a 
watered-down resolution terming Red China 
an aggressor nation but they literally wring 
their hands over the suggestion that sanc- 
tions be employed. 

Ernie Hill, our correspondent at the UN, 
says, “Delegates frankly state that under 
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thought as to the cost of his trip? The 
ultimate destination and the route by 
which he is to reach it? Permit me again 
to ask, should not our Nation, before mil- 
lions of our men are committed to all- 
out war, determine the objectives which 
we are seeking—the obtainment of which 
will end the war and bring peace? 
Apparently reliable information now 
indicates we have some 250,000 foot sol- 


present circumstances they will never vote 
to press the war across the Chinese border.” 

Peter Lisagor, member of our Washington 
staff, reports United States diplomatic ofi- 
cials feel that the original resolution to “pac- 
ify and restore security to Korea applies 
well enough. There is no great urgency to 
change it.” 

“No great urgency,” my eye. We should 
either fight a winning war in Korea, or get 
out. 

What sense is there in committing thou- 
sands of our best young me to the meat- 
grinding process—MacArthur's term for the 
Korean fighting—to satisfy the United Na- 
tions’ diplomatic front? 

The meat grinding type of war could last 
for years without decisive results. 

Another reason why we have no firm policy 
in Korea is that the British shudder at the 
thought of antagonizing Red China and 
losing their important commercial foothold 
in Hong Kong. 

Fred Sparks told a Chicago audience that 
the British are even permitting a trickle 
of strategic supplies, including crude rubber, 
to reach the Chinese Communists. 

This is the age-old diplomatic practice of 
two nations professing friendship while their 
sons are killing one another on the battle- 
‘` ‘field. 

In World War II when Dictator Franco was 
firmly alined with Hitler and Mussolini, 
Great Britain allowed this same trickle of 
strategic materials to reach the enemy they 
were presumed to be fighting. 

This procedure was justified by the British 
on the ground that it kept Spain as a neutral 
nation. 

As David Lawrence said recently, “The 
belief grows that the Korean situation has 
become more and more of a political problem, 
as pressure is exerted against Prime Minister 
Attlee from the left wingers inside the Labor 
Party. The affinity of the left wing Labor- 
ites with Communist objectives in the Far 
East has manifested itself in a demand that 
the Peiping regime be recognized by the 
United Nations and in the campaign to pre- 
vent the Red Chinese from being branded as 
aggressors.” 

What manner of allies are these? 

BRING MAC ARTHUR HOME 

Since we have had an Eisenhower report 
on Europe, how about a MacArthur report 
on Korea? 

What greater service could General Mac- 
Arthur perform for his country than to tell 
Congress and the people the plain, unvar- 
nished facts about Korea? 

His critics hint darkly that “Mac” wants 
to undertake an all-out war against the 
Chinese Reds. The accusation is false, but 
let MacArthur answer the question. 

Let him outline his problems, amplify his 
remarks about diplomatic restrictions and 
tell us what he would do, and when, if he 
were in a position of final authority. 

It isn’t ohly the “kids” in Korea who are 
confused. It’s all of us. 

The suspicion grows that the United States 
is being inextricably caught in the web of 
old-world diplomacy. ‘This is a pattern of 
diplomacy which settles nothing perma- 
nently, nor makes more than a gesture to- 
ward reaching final and lasting agreement. 

The American heritage is different. We 
knew what we were fighting for at Valley 
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diers, some $0,000 in the Air Force, and 
a large naval force, the extent of which 
is unknown, in Korea, Japan, and near- 
by countries. They are fighting a war 
not declared by Congress, one described 
by President Truman as a police action, 
and into which he shoved our Armed 
Forces on June 26, 1950, and at the re- 
quest of the United Nations. 

This war is being fought, not under 
the Stars and Stripes—not under a gen- 
eral who derives his authority from the 
United States of America—but under 
the flag of the United Nations, and under 
General MacArthur who commands, de- 
rives his authority from, and is under 
the order of, not the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief, 
but of the United Nations. 

Neither the President, who ordered our 
men into this war, nor the United Na- 
tions, which made the request they go in, 
has ever publicly and officially told the 
people of America the purpose of the 
war. 

It is only natural that our people and 
the men who are now doing the fighting, 
the millions who will hereafter be con- 
scripted into the armed services, and 
their dependents, are now asking why 
are we in this war? What is it that we 
seek which justifies it? 

Again the administration has never 
clearly and officially told the people who 
must support the war, the men who must 
give up their civilian life and serve in 
the armed services, the reason why they 
are to be sent to Europe and undoubtedly 
to other countries, nor the objective 
which those men must reach before the 
contemplated war will end and peace 
come to this country. 

Now it is true that there have been 
statements to the effect that communism 


Forge, New Orleans, Missionary Ridge, and 
Manila Bay. 

We thought we knew what we were fight- 
ing for at Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, Bastogne, 
and Okinawa. 

Are we as sure today about Seoul, Inchon, 
and Wonju? 

Or our 50,000 casualties in Korea? 

Are we satisfied to accept the view that 
the United States of America must send the 
flower of its youth to fight communism on 
every front, or will we insist that our objec- 
tives must be clearly defined so we will know 
the reason for and the price of our sacrifice? 

While the thought of war is repugnant to 
all of us, no good American shrinks from the 
conflict if he knows why we're fighting and 
what we are attempting to achieve. 

The situation in Korea is beclouded by 
the inconclusive vaporings of timid men at 
Lake Success and the “Foggy Bottom” ponti- 
fication of those sitting in the seats of the 
departed mighty at Washington. 

Walter Lippmann hints that we have long 
since put aside the political objectives de- 
clared in the UN resolution of October 7 to 
establish by arms a united independent and 
democratic government in Korea. 

What, then, are our objectives? A mili- 

partition of Korea which would again 
divide that country into two spheres of in- 
fluence? 

What is the truth? 

A personal report by MacArthur would 
either confirm or dispel our doubts, It is a 
story that no other man could tell. 

After 8 months of diplomatic double talk 
about Korea, and for the sake of our sons in 
combat, it’s time to find out, or get out. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
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under Stalin threatens to overrun the 
world—that Stalin is arming for con- 
flict in Western Europe—that the war 
which is presently being fought is to con- 
tain communism, and the hope is that 
the creation of a great and potentially 
aggressive Army and Navy and Air Force 
will so frighten Stalin and his allies that 
they will not dare to take the offensive 
in Europe or elsewhere. 

The foregoing are the avowed reasons 
for the war in Korea—for the turning 
over of our civilian population and activ- 
ities, and the placing of the lives of 
millions of our men under the control 
of our military leaders. 

But do the facts justify the conclusions 
put forward by those who insist upon 
carrying on the war in Korea; upon 
making the civilian population subject 
to the orders of a war machine? 

The assertion that the invasion of 
South Korea, which lies some four or 
five thousand miles west from San Fran- 
cisco and at least fourteen thousand 
east from New York, endangered our na- 


ti mal security, has no foundation in 


fact; but those who apparently want 
war, or profess to believe that our na- 
tional security is dependent upon what 
United Nations may say; that unless we 
fight Stalin, or the Communists, wher- 
ever they make trouble, he will become 
aggressive in other parts of the world. 
Even though that may be true, sensible 
people admit that we cannot success- 
fully fight wars wherever Stalin or some 
Communist group may start war. 

Obvicusly, maintaining an army in 
Korea weakens rather than strengthens 
our position elsewhere; for even the most 
starry-eyed internationalist must admit 
that our resources and manpower are not 
inexhaustible. 

We are forced, upon reviewing the 
facts, to the conclusion that neither our 
Nation’s safety nor the welfare of our 
people depends upon the fighting and 
winning of a war in Korea. 

Let us turn then to Europe. 

While the war in Korea is being 
fought, the administration is putting 
over a plan to send an additional four 
divisions to support the two we now have 
in Europe. 

Mr. Truman and his generals propose, 
and they will fasten upon this Nation, 
if they have their way, a program which 
will not only call back to the services 
millions of men who served in World 
War I. who are now married, have fam- 
ilies and are fairly well established in 
business, it will also conscript or force 
into the armed services for a period of 
7 years, every physically and mentally 
qualified young man as he reaches the 
age of 18. 

The program of Anna Rosenberg and 
General Marshall and others of their 
school of thought is to draft for a pe- 
riod of 26 months all young men as 
they reach the age of 18—those men, as 
they finish that term of service, are to 
be retained in either the active or re- 
serve forces for an additional period of 
6 or 7 years—and, while so serving, shall 
receive instruction in colleges and uni- 
versities in such subjects as may be in- 
dicated by the armed services. 

If those backing this program have 
their way, every physically and mentally 
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qualified young man as he reaches the 
age of 18 will be inducted into the Army 
for a period of 8 years and 2 months. 
That program differs little from that im- 
posed by Hitler and other war lords. 

Lest you have forgotten—permit me 
to again, by repetition, emphasize the 
situation. If our purpose be to confine 
communism, would we not, during the 
last 10 or 15 years, have made some 
worth-while effort to expose, jail, or 
deport the Communists who have infil- 
trated the executive departments of our 
Government; the Communists, the 
“pinks,” the left-wingers, who have been 
protected by individuals high in this and 
in the previous administration? Would 
we not have used the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek who were fighting and defeat- 
ing the Communists in China? 

The contention of those who insist 
that the security of our Republic, that 
our Nation's existence, depends upon the 
sending of an army, backed by an ade- 
quate air force and naval force, rests 
upon the assumption that Stalin and his 
allies intend to start an aggressive war 
and that we with our allies can eventu- 
ally win that war. 

Let us first consider the assumption 
that it is Stalin’s purpose to overrun 
Europe and destroy us, and the method 
by which we would defeat his purpose. 

If Stalin intends to wage war in Eu- 
rope, is it logical to believe that, when 
he learns that we are preparing for war, 
he will wait until we are ready? He 
knows our military men have admitted 
that we are not ready for such a war; 
that if Stalin should start a military 
offensive tomorrow he would within a 
month or two overrun Western Europe 
to the seas. 

In the opinion of many, Stalin stands 
ready in Western Europe with a military 
force and equipment which we cannot 
for many, many months match. We 
know that he intends to hold Eastern 
Germany. 

If we believe that Stalin intends to 
conquer Western Europe and then de- 
stroy us, are we not now walking up to 
him in Europe, like a small boy with a 
chip on his shoulder, looking for trouble? 
If Stalin means war, and if the threat of 
atomic bombs will not hold him in check, 
knowing his own present military su- 
periority, are we not, by sending addi- 
tional troops to Europe, hastening the 
day of that war? 

Consider then the other question, Can 
we win a war in Europe? Before that 
question can be answered, the objectives 
of that war must be defined. Before war 
can be won, its objectives must be known, 

Do we intend that our men shall fol- 
low in the footsteps of other armies 
which sought to invade Russia? That 
may be ultimately the desire and purpose 
of our military men. But such a war 
can hardly be won before 1952 and 
then would come the political revolution 
which would force the abandonment of 
such a plan; but only after the futile 
sacrifice of the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans. 

If we do not intend to invade Russia, 
again what is our purpose and our ob- 
jective in Europe? No one has told us. 
Do we intend to reestablish the Ger- 
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mans as a nation, free and independent, 
to which the French and the British are 
opposed, and neither country enthusias- 
tically, wholeheartedly join us in an- 
other war in Europe? The people in 
both of these countries and in other parts 
of Europe, while they have taken our 
money, are apparently somewhat in the 
same frame of mind as was Churchill 
when after World War I he said: 

America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
astrous not only for your country but for the 
Allies as well, because if you had stayed 
home and minded your own business we 
would have made peace with the Central 
Powers in the spring of 1917. 

Then there would have been no collapse 
in Russia followed by communism, no break- 
down in Italy, followed by fascism; and 
nazism would not at the present time be 
any threat in Germany. 


He also said this; he repeated the 
other statement: 

If America had stayed out of the war and 
minded her own business all these “isms” 
would not today be sweeping the continent 
of Europe and breaking down all parlia- 
mentary government. 


Nor have some of us forgotten that, 
in return for all the aid we gave in World 
Wars I and II, our thanks came in the 
often-repeated statement that we were 
a Nation of Shylocks. 

And in world war III, the man on the 
street in London and many Canadians 
other than the politicians and the dip- 
lomats are saying that this is America’s 
war—not a war in which they are pri- 
marily interested. 

Why continue to insist upon imposing 
our way of thinking upon those who give 
‘many indications that they do not want 
it? 

Will we not again, after world war III 
is over, be told by another Churchill that 
“If you had stayed home and minded 
your own business,” the whole world 
would have suffered less? 

Recently we have had reports made 
to the American people by individuals 
who visited countries abroad for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining the senti- 
ment of the people in those countries. 

As we all know, General Eisenhower, 
undoubtedly sent over by the President 
to obtain a favorable report, when he 
returned gave it as his opinion that the 
nations of Western Europe would, if sev- 
eral other things happened, in the event 
of war join us to a certain extent in op- 
posing Stalin’s armed forces. 

He assured us that France was now 
willing to go along; that is, to a certain 
degree, but, if my information from the 
press is correct, the Premier of France 
who aided in giving him that impression 
has since been ousted by a vote of the 
French people. 

Among others who returned from 
abroad were the following: Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain; our colleague, John F. Kennedy, 
Congressman from Massachusetts, who 
lost a brother in the last war and who, 
himself, served in the South Pacific in 
that war; Ernest T. Weir, who has spent 
years in the steel industry and who prob- 
ably knows as much about steel, its 
production and use, as anyone; Justice 
N O. Douglas also gave us his 

ews. 
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All of these reports had at least one 
thing in common, which was that the 
people of those other nations were op- 
posed to war; that, while willing to ac- 
cept our aid to assist them in rebuild- 
ing their countries and industries, they 
do not want us to again wage war on 
their soil. 

It is evident from what we read and 
from the reports we get that it is not our 
purpose nor that of Great Britain, 
France, or Italy to contain or suppress 
communism if all-out war be necessary 
for that purpose, for Great Britain and 
France have nonaggression treaties with 
Russia. Both, as well as Italy, are deal- 
ing commercially with Russia. London 
has already officially recognized the 
Communist Government of China, 


COMMUNISM 


Communism Las been defined as both 
a philosophical and political program 
and an organized force in the power 
struggle, which seeks far-reaching eco- 
nomic and political changes to effect 
socialism, and ultimately classless com- 
munism, through infiltration, espionage 
and sabotage, violent revolution, and/or 
direct war against capitalist and non- 
Communist countries. 

One of the principal reasons 
Christians oppoz2 communism is because 
it denies the existence of a deity. 

But however much we may dislike com- 
munism, oppose its spread, seek to eradi- 
cate it where it exists—even those who 
are supporting the war in Korea, the 
sending of armed might to Euvope, will 
concede that we cannot by force of arms 
either force Christianity upon all other 
nations or people or compel them to 
abandon their own form of worship. 
Nor, if we are sincere and consistent, 
ought we make that attempt—for one of 
the fundamental principles carried in 
our Constitution is that every man shall 
have the right to religious freedom, free- 
dom to worship the God of his choice. 

Driven from the contention that we 
are fighting a war to contain com- 
munism, one-worlders fall back upon the 
argument that we must either attack 
first or anticipate such an attack and 
that we must travel to Europe to demon- 
state our preparedness. Those who 
make this later argument assume, as they 
must, that in the event we do not fright- 
en Stalin into withholding any aggres- 
sion which he has in mind, we can wa 
that war and by the invasion of Russia 
either on land or through the air destroy 
its military power to become an aggres- 
sor in the future. History, the cold facts 
of the present, deny the soundness of 
that assumption. 

There is as much probability that by 
continuing to send an ever-increasing 
armed force to Europe we may provoke 
a war as there is that we may prevent 
war by that method. Human nature is 
much the same the world over. Men—it 
is said—are but boys grown up. Most 
of us remember that in our boyhood days 
the surest way to provoke a fight was 
either to strut around with a chip on our 
shoulder or draw a line in the dust, dare 
someone to step across it. 

It is evident that this administration 
is not fighting a war in Korea, prepar- 
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ing for one in Europe, in order to con- 
tain communism. 

Nor is there sound reason to believe 
that, by sending an army to camp on 
Stalin’s doorstep in Europe, we are pro- 
moting peace. 

This Nation has started ona long and a 
hazardous journey. To date, the admin- 
istration and the State Department, 
which seems to be acting under the 
orders of United Nations, has not told 
us our destination nor what we may ex- 
pect to find when we arrive there. 

The American people have had their 
way of life destroyed by our present 
policies. Millions of our men will be 
called upon to fight, to suffer and to 
die. 

Let me indict this administration and 
the one-worlders in just one sentence. 

Never yet, although they have often 
requested, have those who must bear the 
burden been told the objectives which 
are sought and which, when attained, 
will bring the end of war, the establish- 
ment of peace. 

Having refused to tell us where we 
are going or what we seek at the jour- 
ney’s end, it is not strange if some of 
our people reach the conclusion that the 
present emergency has been declared— 
that the war in Korea is being carried 
on: that it is proposed to send an army 
to Europe—not to contain communism; 
not to intimidate Stalin, but to make 
the 1952 elections safe for the adminis- 
tration, the internationalists, those who 
would force us into a one-world govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Did the gentleman 
from Michigan have a chance to read 
the little book that was sent to all Mem- 
bers of Congress by Mr. Tom Slick, of 
San Antonio, Tex.? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
did; and it is a very slick book. I do 
not agree with his conclusions at all. 

For example, on page 29, he quotes 
General Eisenhower as saying: 

No free nation can afford an attempt to 
stand alone. 


The obvious answer is that when a 
free nation enters into an agreement 
or treaty by which it agrees to go to the 
defense of another nation or to rely upon 
another nation for its own defense, it 
is no longer free. No one desires to 
become a national hermit, but who is so 
foolish as to take as.a partmer or a wife 
not one nation but a group of bankrupt, 
quarrelsome, fickle, self-centered na- 
tions—especially those with a record of 
being unable to agree with their neigh- 
bors? 

Tom further writes: 

The thrice-killed goat of isolationism be- 
gins to rear its ugly head again. 


Bless Tom’s dear heart, this country 
abandoned isolationism some time ago— 
it ignored Washington's advice—it for- 
got that in his inaugural address Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or po- 
litical; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances 
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with none; economy in public expense 
* + freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of the person. 
These principles form the bright constella- 
tion which has guided our steps and * * + 
should be the creed of our political faith. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the plan as presented 
by Mr. Slick could be effectuated by the 
General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil in sufficient time to bring forth the 
results that he advocates in that essay? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, if 
they had a hundred years, they could not 
accomplish that objective; history tells 
us that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But he takes the 
position that perhaps it could be done 
very quickly, does he not 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He does 
a “Berle,” what is the use of talking 
about that now? Tom Slick is a one- 
worlder who is in favor of sending our 
men all over the world to the end of 
time. 

Tom appears to be just another one 
of those who have lost all faith in our 
form of government, in the courage, the 
patriotism, the endurance of our people. 
Apparently he has joined that group 
which have no faith in our ability to de- 
fend ourselves, He disregards all of the 
lessons we have learned in two world 
wars. He ignores the fact that wars are 
destructive—he proceeds on the as- 
sumption that by joining other nations 
and fighting another world-wide war 
with Stalin and his allies on one side— 
the United States, with such help as it 
can get from realistic nations each of 
which places its own interests first, we 
can kill all opposition to the policies— 
the programs, which United Nations has 
in mind. 

Slick would align the forces of the 
world into two great armed camps. He 
forgets, or ignores, the fact that our so- 
called allies would on all occasions do 
those things which they thought were 
for their interests, rather than for the 
interest of a world group. 

Tom writes a fine, readable, pleasant- 
reading book, but it is based on a lot of 
false assumptions and vain hopes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The reason I 
bring this subject up is because our 
people, at least momentarily, substan- 
tially accepted the philosophy and ut- 
terances of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who 
did; the folks in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All over the coun- 


try. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
they did not in mine. Nor did people 
generally. True, there has been a lot 
of noise over the radio; a lot of non- 
sense by New Deal—international col- 
umnists—a lot of publicity by overedu- 
cated individuals—by wealthy boys who 
inherited their dollars; but the sound, 
sensible people never fell for the soph- 
istry of those of little faith in the Re- 
public. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All over the coun- 
try. And in the second place the Con- 
gress of the United States has substan- 
tially accepted that philosophy in day- 
to-day appropriations made by majority 
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vote to finance it. In the third place 
Mr. Slick presents that essay to the peo- 
ple and there will be many people ad- 
vocating it, many people believing in it. 
I think, therefore, it is well to mention 
it here on the floor for a lot of people 
will be thinking and talking about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
glad you brought up the subject and 
Tom will put over his idea to that seg- 
ment of our population which lets other 
people do its thinking—and, of course, 
there are some—thank God, but a few— 
who never do any fighting; just sit 
around, waiting to reap a profit out of 
the suffering and the bloodshedding of 
others. 

His book will undoubtedly be pushed 
by that politically and financially power- 
ful group, centered mostly in New York, 
which has financial interests abroad; 
some of whom serve as well-paid attor- 
neys for other nations; some of whom 
knock down commissions running into 
the millions by getting us into trouble, 
negotiating trade or other agreements 
with profiteers and warmongers abroad, 

Tom’s success in inducing our people 
to accept his theories depends in a very 
large degree upon whether the Congress, 
the people’s representatives, perform 
their duty, expose the falsity in his 
reasoning. 

If the Members of Congress translate 
into legislation the people’s desires— 
and we are well aware of what they 
want—Tom Slick and his school of 
thought will get nowhere. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people, through their legisla- 
tures, made no mistake in approving the 
twenty-second amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which limits Presidential ten- 
ure of office. 

This amendment, proposed by the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress, and ap- 
proved by overwhelming majorities in 
the legislatures of 36 States, is in line 
with the precedent laid down by our first 
President, and followed by all Presidents 
until Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Henceforth, it would seem, at least 
once every 8 years, new faces and fresh 
viewpoints will appear in the White 
House and the President’s Cabinet. No 
longer will it be possible for a single ad- 
ministration to stay in power so long 
that the inevitable abuses, which grow 
out of over-long tenure, can threaten the 
welfare, if not the survival, of the Re- 
public. 

But these observations are only by way 
of introduction to a coincidence, which 
I wish to note, in connection with the 
voting by States on the twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution, 

Thirty-six States have put their stamp 
of approval on this amendment; and of 
the 36, the records show that 10 were 
States south of the Mason and Dixon's 
line. 

Thus it appears that almost exactly 
the same number of Southern States 
approved the amendment that seceded 
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from the Union at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

The resolution proposing the amend- 
ment was introduced by a Republican 
in the Eightieth Congress; and the reso- 
lution passed both House and Senate 
with the support of both Republican and 
southern Democratic votes. 

These are things on which all of us 
may congratulate ourselves, as Ameri- 
cans, regardless of regional or partisan 
considerations. 

We may congratulate ourselves, I be- 
lieve, because approval of the constitu- 
tional amendment, under the circum- 
stances, constituted a long step toward 
the final eradication of that bitterness 
which was the inevitable aftermath of 
the War Between the States. 

A preliminary analysis of the voting 
by State legislatures, based upon the 
somewhat limited data available at this 
time, indicates that the amendment was 
supported by 22 Republican legislatures, 
13 Democratic legislatures, and 1 legis- 
lature elected on a nonpartisan basis. 
The nonpartisan legislature was that of 
Nebraska. 

A further breakdown of the voting 
by States seemed to indicate that in ad- 
dition to 10 Southern States favorable 
votes were cast in 26 Northern States, 8 
Western States, and 10 Eastern States. 

The seeming discrepancy in these fig- 
ures is due to the fact that some of the 
Southern States fall within the cate- 
gory of Eastern States, and some of the 
Southwestern States into the category 
of Western States. 

Interesting as all of these figures are, 
it seems to me that those of most inter- 
est, and of highest significance to all 
Americans, are those which appear to 
show that ancient prejudices and the 
bitternesses growing out of a great war 
rapidly are being forgotten. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to exend his remarks 
and include three letters. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in. 
clude a statement by Mr. R. B. Anderson. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances, and in one 
include an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, and in the other a petition 
from the First Catholic Slovak Union. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech by Dr. Clarence Decker, 
president of the University of Kansas 
City. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in five instances and include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 
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Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in. 
stances, and to include in one a state- 
ment made to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and in the other a 
resolution. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. WITHROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks an‘ in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the De- 
troit Labor News. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and vras given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, and to include in one three 
statements. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a magazine article. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
subject Closing Tax Loopholes, and in- 
cluding a magazine article on the same 
subject. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an article by Bruce Barton 
entitled “Perpetually in Favor of War.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include quotations. 

Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McVEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. THORNBERRY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two radio speeches. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 248. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


268. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $621,655 for the 
legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 75); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

269. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $16,000 for the 
legislative branch in the form of an amend- 
ment to the budget for said fiscal year (H. 
Doc. No. 76); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

270. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act of Congress approved July 1, 
1948 (Public Law 863), amending subsec- 
tion (c) of section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. 
C. 155 (c)); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 389. A bill for the re- 
lief of the State of Maryland; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 209). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. First 
intermediate report of the Subcommittee on 
Federal Relations with International Organi- 
zations; without amendment (Rept. No. 210). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 2988. A bill to assist the 
provision of housing and community facili- 
ties and services required in connection with 
the national defense; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 211). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 621. A bill, for the relief of the 
Morgan Foods Corp.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 189). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 645. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Lupcho; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 190). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 699. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
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Blanche Richards, owner of the Bozarth 
Nursing Home, Toppenish, Wash.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 191). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 767. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Catherine V. Mycue; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 192). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 794. A bill for the 
relief of Arthur E. Hackett; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 193). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 887. A bill for the relief of First 
Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 194). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 953. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 
Myers, Hazel C. Myers, and Helen Myers; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 195). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1424. A bill for the relief of T. L. 
Morrow; without amendment (Rept. No. 
196). Referred to the Committe of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1124. A bill for the relief of Dewey 
Picket; without amendment (Rept. No. 197). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1235. A bill for the relief of John 
Clarke; with amendment (Rept. No. 198). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1451. A bill for the relief of 
Charles R. Keicher; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 199). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1690. A bill for the relief of Carl M. 
Campbell, James R. White, and Frederick J. 
Powers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
200). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 1704. A bill for the relief 
of Jack Stuckey; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 201), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1798. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of Yoshio Fukunaga, de- 
ceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 
202). Referred to the. Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1800. A bill for the 
relief of Chin Hien Lee; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 203). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1844. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
William Greenwood; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 204). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2782. A bill conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the claim of Auf der 
Heide-Aragona, Inc., and certain of its sub- 
contractors against the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 205). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2918. A bill for the 
relief of Peter E. Kolesnikoff; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 206). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3002. A bill for the 
relief of George H. Whike Construction Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 207). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
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the Judiciary. H. R. 3015. A bill for the 
relief of John Fieckstein; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 208). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 3072. A bill providing for disposition 
of Indian tribal funds deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3073. A bill to abolish the functions 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the De- 
partment of the Interior, to remove the 
guardianship over Indians and trusteeship 
over Indian lands, and to repeal the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 3074. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to increase the an- 
nuities payable to retired railroad employees 
and their surviving widows; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 3075. A bill to amend section 2883 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by Public Law 448, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 0 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3076. A bill to amend section 401 
(d) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
so as to exempt cotton from price control; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 3077. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, so as to require that 
price control in the case of cotton be estab- 
lished only through ceilings on cotton textiles 
and other cotton end products; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3078. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the mandate and purpose of Con- 
gress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of 
the Transportation Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1924, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 3079. A bill to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for the 
health of children of school age through the 
development of children’s health services for 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
physical and mental defects and conditions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R.3080. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 3081. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Reorganization Act of 1946 and Public Law 
2 of the Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, by removing the tax exemption on so- 
called expense allowances for the President, 
Vice President, Speaker of the House, and 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H. R. 3082. A bill to deny benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to persons convicted of 
felonies involving improper use of their 
authority, power, influence, or privileges as 
Government officers or employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to extend 
the provisions of section 3 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to attend and participate in the 
Australian Commonwealth Jubilee Celebra- 
tion to be held in Canberra, Australia, during 
May 1951; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 153. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting the studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
78, Eighty-second Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, relative 
to requesting immediate passage of a law to 
grant a special name to a new United States 
veterans’ hospital in the city of Boston to 
be known as the General George S. Patton, 
Jr., Hospital; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to request- 
ing Congress to pass anti-poll-tax legislation; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, relative to ratifying a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms of 
office of the President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 3083. A bill for the relief of Arpad 
Csapo and his wife, Gizella Csapo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3084. A bill for the relief of Samuel 

Katz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3085. A bill for the relief of Jose Del 

Rio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 3086. A bill for the relief of Wing 
Chong Chan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 3087. A bill for the relief of Georgette 
Charalambo Harrison; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H. R. 3088. A bill for the relief of Stanis- 
lava Chudy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 3089. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Souren Chamichian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Burnham Chemical Co., a Ne- 
vada corporation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

99. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution adopt- 


ed by the governing body of the city of 


Clifton, N. J., opposing any attempt by the 
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Federal Government to tax municipal bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

100. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Society to commemorate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

101. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion enacted by the council of administra- 
tion, Department of Wisconsin Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, at its 
annual midwinter conference at Richland 
Center, Wis., on February 2, 3, and 4, 1951, 
urging that the Congress of the United 
States take immediate action to cause the 
Veterans’ Administration to increase the use 
of the Shick Hospital at Clinton, Iowa; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

102. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wes- 
tervelt A. Taylor, president, Reveille Club of 
New York, New York City, N. Y., relative to 
a resolution advocating the abolishment of 
discrimination, separation, segregation, and 
inequalities to certain minority groups living 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


SENATE 


WEpNESDAY, Marcu 7, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who hast ordained 
that in trial we shall find our triumph 
and who art our hope and strength: We 
turn from the dust and drudgery of 
draining toil to the crystal waters of 
Thy restoring grace. Out of the night 
that covers us we come groping up altar 
stairs to the light that never fails. For 
our day, with all its sinister renewal of 
injustice, misery, and ruthless regimen- 
tation that robs men of their freedom, 
make us children of the light, harbingers 
of the day. Thou seest us plunged into 
the most fateful struggle of human his- 
tory: To those called to steer the ship 
of state in mountainous seas, give Thy 
wisdom and strength of mind and heart 
to be steadfast for the things that belong 
to our peace and our salvation. 

With the rapture of high resolve, being 
done with lesser things, gird us with 
might to clear across the ravaged earth 
a highway for the feet of our God whose 
kingdom has no frontiers. In the Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 6, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. Turri 
and Edward H. Turri; 

S. 45. An act for the relief of Alfred F. 
Bosche; and 
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S. 46. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H. R. 588. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon certain claims of William Bergen; 

H.R.591. An act for the relief of R. J. 
Scheuerman, Daniel Fuller, W. Hardesty, and 
John M. Ward; 

H. R. 593. An act for the relief of Cleo C. 
Reeves, Floyd L. Murphy, and Fabian P. 
Durand; 

H. R. 594. An act for the relief of Japhet K. 
Anvil and Howard A. Monroe; 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll L. 
Vickers; 

H. R. 626. An act for the relief of Helmuth 
Wolf Gruhl; 

H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. Inez 
B. Copp and George T. Copp; 

H. R. 656. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al 
Parker; 

H. R. 703. An act for the relief of the estate 
of D. A. Montgomery; 

H. R. 725. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd:; 

H. R. 737. An act for the relief of Judith 
Leone Banks; 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Camillo 
James Albano; 

H. R. 791. An act for the relief of Bror 
Rainer Heikel; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor K. Savidge; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jo- 
hanna Hampton; 

H. R. 901. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion of Janet and Daisy Wong to the United 
States; 

H. R. 1120. An act for the relief of William 
Yinson Lee; 

H. R. 1141. An act for the relief of Saint 
Patrick Hospital and the Western Montana 
Clinic; 

H. R. 1150. An act for the relief of Mario 
Pucci, Giacomo Favetti, Giuseppe Omati, 
Vincenzo Andreani, Lambruno Sarzanini, and 
Alessandro Costa; 

H. R. 1164. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Giannettino; 

H. R. 1264. An act for the relief of Jacque- 
lyn Shelton; 

H. R. 1268. An act for the relief of Dr. Jiri 
Liska; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
nand Van Den Branden; 

H. R. 1438. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ingeborg Ruth Sattler McLaughlin; 

H. R. 1590. An act for the reimbursement 
of the S. A. Healy Co.; 

H.R. 1692, An act for the relief of Chester 
A. Macomber; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Maria 
Roza Tarnowska; 


H. R. 2304. An act for the relief of Bernard 


F. Elmers; 

H. R. 2580. An act for the relief of Alton 
Bramer; 

H. R. 2622. An act for the relief of John 
J. Franklin, James H. Bradford, William M. 
Orr Co., and Alex Maier; 

J. R. 2713. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Evan L. Krogh; 

H.R. 2714. An act for the relief of Marcelle 
Lecomte; 

H. R. 2726. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Lindsey Payne; and 

H. R. 2791. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard E. Deane. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res, 6) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 62) favoring the 
granting of the status of permanent res- 
idence to certain aliens, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE]. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into, the time be- 
tween now and 1:30 is equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to address an inquiry to my good friend 
from Georgia as to whether he would 
join with me in suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, with the understanding 
that the time consumed in calling the 
roll be charged equally to me and the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to agree to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Oregon. However, I 
have had a number of requests from 
Senators who wish to speak on the pend- 
ing amendment between now and 1:30. 
Therefore, I have no objection to in- 
augurating a quorum call, provided it 
can be rescinded later. Would the Sen- 
ator object to rescinding the quorum call 
later? 

Mr. MORSE. -It would be perfectly 
agreeable to me. Does the Senator wish 
to proceed with the debate at this time? 
I believe he was in the process of making 
some remarks when the Senate recessed 
last evening. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to pro- 
ceed, because I do not know how much 
time will be available for members of 
the committee who wish to express them- 
selves on the pending question. I think 
the Senator’s suggestion is a good one, 
and I shall be glad to join with him, 
provided he will not object later to re- 
scinding the call. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings thereunder be dis- 
pensed with. 


I suggest 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will 
take 10 minutes at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
review very quickly the thesis of my 
argument in support of my amendment 
to place a limitation or ceiling on the 
number of men in the armed services at 
the present time, subject to the under- 
standing that the Defense Establishment 
is free at any time to come before the 
Armed Services Committees of the Con- 
gress and show that there is need for 
raising the ceiling. Primarily the basis 
of my argument is that it is the clear 
constitutional obligation of the Congress 
of the United States, under sections of 
the Constitution which impose upon it 
the obligation to raise an Army, to im- 
pose such a check. It is very important 
that we safeguard the American people 
now from the danger of giving to the 
military a broad discretion to raise in ac- 
cordance with their discretion and with- 
out first clearing the top number with 
the Congress of the United States, as 
many men as they deem necessary under 
the manpower bill which we are pres- 
ently considering and undoubtedly will 

ass. 

p Mr. President, I believe that in the 
years to come the debate we are having 
on this issue will be recognized as a his- 
toric debate, because we are about to 
determine whether or not we are going 
to demonstrate to the world the way in 
which democracy works, even in an 
emergency. 

It has been said in the course of this 
debate that Stalin has no ceilings on his 
manpower; but I assume that that argu- 
ment must rest upon the implication 
that we ought to meet fire with fire. I 
say that there is a better way to meet the 
fire of communism at the present time, 
and that is to demonstrate to the world 
that the operation of constitutional 
processes in the United States is such 
that even in an emergency we apply 
checks and balances under our system of 
government. 

It was argued in a colloquy between 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet.) last night that if my amend- 
ment were adopted, then in time of 
emergency the hands of the President 
would be tied so far as calling the Na- 
tional Guard into service is concerned. 
That is simply not so. I have checked 
into that question. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to United States Code, 
title 32, section 81 (a). Let me say that 
I checked this morning with the Na- 
tional Guard officials, and they also take 
the position that the statement made by 
the Senator from Florida and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia last night does not 
conform to the way the law would oper- 
ate so far as the power of the President 
of the United States is concerned. The 
section reads as follows: 

Whenever the United States is invaded or 
in danger of invasion from any foreign 
nation, or of rebellion against the authority 
of the Government of the United States, or 
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the President is unable, with the regular 
forces at his command, to execute the laws 
of the Union, it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent to call for such number of the militia 
of the State or of the States or Territories 
or of the District of Columbia as he may 
deem necessary to repel such invasion, sup- 
press such rebellion, or to enable him to 
execute such laws— 


I am advised this morning by high 
legal authority that there is no question, 
should an emergency develop of the 
nature envisioned or conjectured last 
night by the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Georgia, that the 
President would have the authority im- 
mediately to act to meet the emergency. 

He has another recourse if the emer- 
gency postulated by my good friends 
should come to pass, and that is his 
power under martial law. However, I 
assume that the gentlemen in the Penta- 
gon Building are not going to be asleep 
as world conditions change. As they 
come near to the point of 3,500,000, if 
they can make a case for a greater num- 
ber of men, they will appear at the 
Capitol and show us the necessity of 
raising the ceiling to meet new condi- 
tions. That is the system of checks and 
balances in operation. 

In this argument I do not intend to let 
the opposition get away from the fact 
that what they are actually proposing is 
that we give blanket authority to the 
Pentagon to make use of the manpower 
law which we are passing to raise as 
many men as their discretion tells them 
they ought to raise, without obtaining 
approval from the Congress. 

It has been said in the course of this 
debate that we do not know what may 
happen in case of the outbreak of war, 
it might be an atomic war. My good 
friend from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] says 
that the Capitol may be blown up and 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
may disappear, and that, therefore, we 
ought not to establish a ceiling in the 
bill, I think that is a fantastic argu- 
ment, quite unrealistic. We know that 
under such conditions, in that kind of 
emergency, the country necessarily 
would be blanketed with what amounted 
to martial law. We would proceed under 
the doctrine of self-preservation to use 
our forces and to call out what forces 
were needed under a martial law situa- 
tion. I say that a restriction or ceiling 
in the bill would have no effect, and no 
relationship whatsoever to that kind of 
emergency. I believe that what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia did when he used 
that argument was to try to substitute 
fantasy for realism in this debate. 

I wish to reply again to the argument 
about the check which we have on appro- 
priations. The senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce], who said on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday that he 
intends to support my amendment, made 
very clear the point that the appropria- 
tion check is not an effective check at all, 
because it is a check applied after the 
fact. As the Senator from Georgia im- 
plied in his argument, we might just as 
well face the fact that if we give this 
blanket authority to the Pentagon, and 
they raise the Armed Forces above 3,500,- 
000 and then come and tell us that that 
has been done, there will not be a mem- 
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ber of the Appropriations Committee 
who will not then vote them the funds 
to carry out the commitments which 
they have made. 

As my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] so well 
pointed out yesterday in support of the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grone], what is being proposed 
when we suggest that the Appropriations 
Committee be used as a check is that the 
Appropriations Committee pass upon 
questions of military policy rather than 
upon pure questions of financing obliga- 
tions incurred or about to be incurred, 
or proposed to be incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in pursuance of policy pre- 
viously established by the Congress, 

Frequently on the floor of the Senate 
we protest and object, under the rules 
of the Senate, if the Appropriations 
Committee brings in a legislative pro- 
posal in a bill reported by it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I will take one more 
minute. 

I say, Mr. President, that the appro- 
priation check is not an effective check. 
The check that will be effective is to 
say to the Military Establishment: “Come 
to Congress whenever you can show the 
need for more men; we will give you a 
quick hearing, and we will give you the 
men that you can show, on the facts, 
you need.” 

There is one other point I want to 
answer at this time in the debate, Mr. 
President, and if I should run over the 
remaining minute, I will take the addi- 
tional time needed. Emphasis has been 
placed on the fact that last August, in the 
Korean emergency, we removed the ceil- 
ing. I want to say two things about that. 
In my opinion, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] made very adequate 
response to that suggestion when he 
pointed out the representations which 
were made, at least on the House side, 
at the time the ceiling was removed, when 
it was definitely stated that the action 
then taken was not to be considered a 
precedent, and when it was pointed out 
that the whole Selective Service Act 
would have to be reviewed by the Con- 
gress again before July 1, 1951, and that 
obviously the number of men then au- 
thorized for the Armed Forces was too 
small, that a 2,000,000 ceiling was too 
low to meet the then emergency. The 
military was not in a position to tell us 
how many men they needed immediately. 
So what Congress then did by way of lift- 
ing the ceiling was a temporary meas- 
ure, for the time being only. It estab- 
lished no precedent, and was sufficiently 
explained, at least on the House side, by 
statements which made clear the intent, 

Furthermore, let me say that on the 
Senate side the bill came up on the call 
of the calendar. The Recorp shows, I 
judge from reading it, that probably not 
more than 10 or 15 minutes were devoted 
to the matter. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] did succeed in hav- 
ing a 4-year limitation placed in the bill, 
and I think it was clearly implied by 
that limitation that we recognized the 
importance of a congressional check. 
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I close at this point, Mr. President, by 
saying that the Senate today should dem- 
onstrate to the world the doctrine of the 
United States Supreme Court that no 
emergency justifies setting aside the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States; that one of the strengths of our 
Government is that even in an emergency 
we operate under the Constitution of the 
United States. I say we are not in any 
way injuring the Military Establishment 
when we say to them: We give you now, 
on the basis of your own figures on which 
you made your case for this manpower 
bill, authorization for raising 3,500,000 
men, and we notify you that we stand 
ready and willing to commence hearings 
immediately whenever in your judgment 
you think that ceiling should be raised.” 

I think it is our duty to impose that 
check, and I certainly hope the Senate 
will adopt my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon occupied 13 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington seems to haye 
left the floor. So I yield to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] as much time 
as he may desire to use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with the greatest of sincerity 
and with a fearful concern for the safety 
of the Republic that I rise to oppose this 
amendment. 5 

No man thinks more highly of the 
statesmanship, the sense of responsibil- 
ity, and the patriotism of the Senators 
who would vote for this amendment than 
I do. But this is no time for delay by 
adoption of the amendment. I feel that 
it is my duty to oppose the stand taken 
by the Senator from Oregon, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and other 
Senators, and to point out the dangers 
inherent in their position. Only the 
steady, grinding trend of time can 
prove who is right. Unfortunately, his- 
tery shows us that the optimistic view, 
commendable as it may be, is usually a 
foolhardy view—usually a view which 
leads to tragedy and disappointment. I 
would suggest, if there is question of that 
statement, that the Members of the Sen- 
ate review the optimistic estimate made 
by some Members of this body in the days 
of 1939 and 1940, and as late as August 
1941. ; 

The Senators gathered here today have 
in their hands the awful responsibility 
of deciding what course will best preserve 
the life of the Nation. That is the issue. 
The issue is not whether or not we wish 
to take punitive action against the mili- 
tary; whether or not we wish to in- 
dulge in recriminations about the past; 
whether or not we wish to indulge the 
luxury of partisan politics while the 
wildfire of communism sweeps around 
the world and licks dangerously at 
America’s doorstep. It is understand- 
able that with such a grave responsibil- 
ity we are plagued by anxiety, we become 
snappish, our tempers become short, 
and sometimes we lose sight of our true 
objective and think more of winning the 
debate than of winning the battle for 
survival, 
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Mr. President, I plead that we here to- 
day put aside recriminations and under- 
take to determine how, with the great 
wealth of wisdom present in this Cham- 
ber, we can set about saving this Nation 
of ours. That is our responsibility to 
our God and to our country, and the 
responsibility we hold to the men and 
women who sacrificed in the past that 
we may sit here today and debate. That 
is our responsibility to the millions of 
unborn Americans who deserve the privi- 
lege of living in liberty under God rather 
than in slavery under the hammer and 
sickle. 

Mr. President, it is but natural that 
we often indulge in the illusions of hope, 
as we will observe if we read the re- 
marks of Senators made in this Chamber 
in 1939, when they said we had nothing 
to fear from Hitler, and that Japan was 
not a dangerous threat. It is so easy to 
shut our eyes against an unsightly truth. 
It is so easy to drift along hopefully 
waiting for the best to happen. But 
this is not the course of wise men to 
whom the Nation looks for leadership. 
As for me, I am willing to know the 
truth, to face it, and to act upon it as 
may be necessary for the survival of our 
way of life. 

Bearing in mind this frightful respon- 
sibility, let us now consider the Morse 
amendment, which would place a ceiling 
upon the armed might of America. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States last July, following the 
brutal attack by Communists in Korea, 
approved a proposal which suspended 
until 1954 restrictions on the personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces. While 
American soldiers were straggling back, 
back, back, through the bloody rice pad- 
dies of Korea toward the beachhead at 
Pusan, the Congress in its wisdom said 
what it has said on every other occasion 
in its history when confronted with an 
emergency: “We will suspend the statu- 
tory ceiling. We will expand our forces 
to whatever strength is necessary to de- 
fend our freedom, our lives, and our 
honor.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Texas has made the statement that we 
have suspended the ceilings on the armed 
services in all other cases of emergency. 
Was such suspension put into effect by 
the Congress after war was declared, or 
was it done in the period leading up to 
open war, or during periods of emer- 
gency? Can the Senator enlighten us on 
that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have before 
me the debate on the suspension bill, 
and as it was being debated in the 
Chamber and no time limitation was 
proposed to be placed by it. We were al- 
ready involved in the Korean affair. The 
chairman of the committee presenting 
that bill had the following to say: 

We are advised by the military leaders that 
it would be better, as is customary in every 
national emergency, not to fix the limit. 
Each time we have gotten out from an 
emergency we have fixed a limit on the Army 
and Navy and Air Force, and so forth, but 
we have never done so until the emergency 
has passed. 
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I should add here that there were in 
this Chamber Members who felt that 
Congress should suspend the ceiling on 
the number of men, but that the sky 
should not be the limit insofar as time 
was concerned, and that we should take 
another look at the matter at a later 
date. At that time one of the present 
Members of this body suggested that he 
wanted the Army to have the men it 
needed and the Navy and the Air Force 
to have whatever men they needed, but 
he wanted to set a time limit when the 
Congress again would have to review 
the size of the Armed Forces. He said, 
“It matters not whether it is 4 years, 
3 years, 2 years, or 1 year; let us write 
in a time limit.” 

On the basis of that suggestion, the 
chairman of the committee agreed to 
write in a time limit, thus saying that 
the 2,000,000 ceiling on the Armed Forces 
which we were suspending would be sus- 
pended only until June 30, 1954. 

When representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense came with their bill 
to our committee, as the able Senator 
remembers, it provided that the suspen- 
sion be continued until 1961, because 
they felt that we were going to be faced 
with a long pull and that we should have 
the machinery which would permit us to 
meet the situation which confronted us. 
However, after the committee deliber- 
ated over the matter, bearing in mind the 
amendment which was offered on the 
floor, requiring a review of the size of 
the Armed Forces prior to June 30, 1954, 
the committee decided that Congress had 
acted wisely last year, and that we should 
not give the Department of Defense un- 
til 1961, but, on the other hand, that 
we should follow the wishes of the Sen- 
ate in inserting the date June 30, 1954. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I do not wish to take 
his time, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Assuming that in the 
period intervening between now and the 
1954 date, the Congress for very definite 
reasons believes that the size of the 
Armed Forces should be reduced, I un- 
derstand, as I think all of us do, that 
that can be controlled, at least to a par- 
tial degree, or perhaps completely, 
through the appropriations. How else 
would the Senator propose that it be 
done? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would say 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that one of the bitter disappointments of 
all this debate is that apparently the 
Senator who offered this amendment and 
the Senators who support it either are 
unaware or overlook the prudent course 
taken by the committee. 

First, last July this body, without a 
vote against it, passed a bill suspending 
the ceiling until 1954. We had reason to 
believe that the Members who voted for 
that bill meant what they said. How- 
ever, in the second place, we were not 
satisfied merely to leave the sky the 
limit until 1954; and therefore, we pro- 
vided—and this is directly in answer to 
the Senator’s question—that at any 
time a majority of the Members of the 
House and a majority of the Members of 
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the Senate by concurrent resolution 
could reduce or eliminate the term of 
service for any age group or groups, 
thereby leaving in the hands and in the 
power of Congress the control of the 
term of service of every man in the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force who 
would be inducted under the act. We 
thought that was a second check on any 
possible extravagance which might be 
demonstrated, so that when any Member 
of the Senate felt that the term of service 
should be reduced—for instance, if he 
wished to have the term of service cut in 
half—he could submit a concurrent 
resolution so providing; and if he could 
obtain for the concurrent resolution a 
majority vote of this body and a majority 
vote of the other body of Congress, the 
concurrent resolution would be agreed 
to—of course, without requiring the 
signature of the President—and that 
would take care of the situation. 

Also, we retained the other check, the 
one we have in any emergency, namely, 
the check by means of our control of the 
purse. Realizing that the military can- 
not induct hundreds of thousands of men 
without having provision made to pay, 
feed, and clothe them, we felt that by 
means of providing for those three 
checks the Congress had exercised its 
constitutional responsibility. 

I may say to the Senator that 13 rea- 
sonably prudent men, members of the 
committee, spent weeks on the pending 
legislation. At no time did any one of 
those 13 or any other Member of this 
body ever recommend to the committee 
that the Senate undo the action it took 
last July. At no time in the subcommit- 
tee or in the full committee was any such 
recommendation made; nor was it made 
at any time in the Senate until we had 
debated this bill for several days. 

Then what occurred? The Senator 
from Oregon said he was going to intro- 
duce a punitive amendment; in effect, he 
would make the military come down 
from 3,462,000 to 3,000,000. Then, when 
that proposal did not attract a great deal 
of attention, the Senator suggested that 
the number might be 3,100,000. When I 
went to lunch yesterday, the figure then 
suggested was 3,200,000; and when I re- 
turned to the Chamber, I noticed that 
another suggestion had been made, 
namely, to have the figure 3,500,000. 
That indicates the type of legislating 
that some Members of this body would 
have us do now—legislation at the 
moment, legislation without any testi- 
mony, legislation without the recom- 
mendation of anyone except the Senator 
from Oregon, who refused to offer those 
amendments when we in the committee 
could call in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
discuss the amendments with them. 

I think the Senate ought to have in 
the Recorp before the roll is called the 
views of the men who are directing the 
defense and the destiny of the Republic. 
Therefore, at this time I wish to give the 
Senate the benefit of the recommenda- 
tions of the best military minds we have 
been able to secure. I shall read now a 
letter from General George Marshall; 
here is what he says about the Morse 
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amendment as amended, as amended, as 
amended: 


A statutory ceiling on the size of the armed 
services at this time would be, in effect, a 
direct gamble— 


A direct gamble, Mr. President 


with national security in the present cha- 
otic world situation. The 3,462,000 figure 
toward which we are now building is not a 
ceiling. It is a minimum of strength in the 
present situation. 

The number of men under arms at any 
time should refiect the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President as to 
the country's minimum defense need. These 
men— 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Marshall says— 


cannot fulfill their responsibility if an arbi- 
trary limit is set on the size of our forces. 


Mr. President, I would ask the Senate 
to refiect particularly on these next 
words, as contained in General Mar- 
shall’s letter: 


To tie the hands of our responsible leaders 
and strip them of any flexibility in man- 
power goals, is a highly dangerous proce- 
dure. Congress always controls the purse 
strings but the proposed procedure goes far 
beyond that check. 

The Armed Forces have never been 
throttled with a mandatory ceiling in the 
midst of a period of great emergency. To do 
so now would be serious, I believe, far beyond 
the conception of many who might favor 
such a procedure in the heat of debate. 


Mr. President, I read now excerpts 
from a letter from General Bradley: 


As former Chief of Staff of the Army, as 
now chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
have just completed the third year as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, working with 
plans for the security of this Nation. Based 
on this experience, my immediate reaction 
to this amendment is this: Such a limitation 
on the mobilization of our armed strength 
gives the Soviet Union the greatest single 
fixed factor that any nation could have— 


Mr. President, I repeat that statement 
which is to be found in the letter from 
General Bradley— 
gives the Soviet Union the greatest single 
fixed factor that any nation could have 
which would plot the downfall of the United 
States through attack by armed aggression. 
I only wish that similar limiting informa- 
tion on the size of the forces of any poten- 
tial enemy could be passed to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It would make our plan- 
ning immeasurably easier. 


I have also a letter from General Col- 
lins, in which he says: 


Finally, to be forced to request a possible 
raising of such a limitation during a time 
of stress might unnecessarily divulge our 
future plans to a potential enemy. If a 
ceiling is imposed, and if, because of world 
tension, it proves desirable to increase the 
strength of the Armed Forces, congressional 
action could be labeled as an unfriendly act 
precipitating world war III. 

And, in the last analysis, the Congress 
still maintains the power to limit the Armed 
Forces through its power of appropriation. 
No action can be taken by the Armed Forces 
to increase strengths without specific ap- 
propriations to cover the costs of additional 
men and equipment needed. 


And here is a letter from the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force, Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, who has the respon- 
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sibility of mounting the retaliatory at- 
tack. He says: 

Dran Mk. CHAIRMAN: I am seriously dis- 
turbed with the press report that the Sen- 
ate, as a corollary action to their considera- 
tion of the universal military training and 
service legislation, proposes to vote on an 
amendment which would prescribe a statu- 
tory military personnel ceiling on the armed 
services. Such an amendment, if enacted, 
would in my opinion be detrimental to the 
security of our Nation. 

. * * s Ld 

As you know, the Congress does control 
the strength of the armed services through 
appropriations made available to support 
our program. Also, as you know, the Armed 
Services Committees of both Houses are 
kept fully and currently informed of the 
military conditions which influence all as- 
pects of our programs. Future adjustments 
in the strength requirements of the armed 
services can be effected through existing 
o ngressional procedures. In my opinion, 
this existing system lends itself more suit- 
ably to the international situation we face. 

As Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force and in my capacity as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I therefore urge 


that your committee oppose the proposed 
restrictive amendment, 


Admiral Sherman, in effect, took the 
same position in the committee, when 
he warned the committee that this was 
not a ceiling, but the goal may well have 
to be adjusted upward if conditions 
worsen. I submit to the Senate that 
there is not one word of evidence in the 
1,200 pages of hearings from any re- 
sponsible person in the Pentagon or out, 
who said the United States is going to 
restrict itself to the use of only 3,462,000 
men. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be defeated. I think it is a very 
dangerous amendment. I believe I cm 
safe in saying that the Senate would 
have been wiser to have merely extended 
the draft act which is now on the books, 
rather than to tie the hands of the Joint 
Chiefs by crippling amendments fash- 
ioned on the floor of the Senate, with 
hour-to-hour changes. What change in 
international conditions came about 
which justified the Senator from Ore- 
gon in jumping from 3,000,060 one day 
to 3,200,000 the next and finally to 3,500,- 
000 the next day? No, Mr. President, 
I do not think international conditions 
dictated this amendment. I think it was 
other conditions. I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Oregon desire to take some of his 
time now? 

Mr. MORSE. I thought I would. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit, I shall yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], and, when he has concluded, I 
shall then yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to take only 2 or 3 minutes to 
make my position clear with reference 
to the pending amendment. I shall 
vote against it. If an amendment is 
offered raising the limit to a figure which 
will provide a proper leeway, so that the 
military will be able to exercise some 
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discretion in meeting unforseeable con- 
tingencies, I shall support it. The mili- 
tary should not be so restricted and 
hampered in the interim between the 
time such contingency may develop and 
the time they can come back to the 
Congress to get a further increase in 
numbers that harmful delay will occur, 
or, Mr. President, if the conditions war- 
rant, for the Congress to obtain legisla- 
tion removing all restrictions and limi- 
tations as to manpower. 

As I understand, it has been deter- 
mined and is generally agreed that by 
July of this year, the military expect to 
have 3,462,000 men in the armed serv- 
ices. Those estimates of need are based 
upon conditions as they are seen to ex- 
ist today. As I understand, the military 
authorities definitely intend to go to that 
figure and to that strength. We should 
provide a ceiling with a substantial mar- 
gin above that. 

Iagree with those who contend it is the 
responsibility and duty of the Congress 
to place a limitation on the armed 
strength of the country in time of peace, 
and, in emergencies that are short of 
all-out war. When all-out war comes, 
of course, the sky is the limit. Our full 
capacity is then the limit. We of course 
would remove all restrictions, then, so 
there would be no hindrance to all-out 
mobilization. When such a crisis comes, 
if it comes, everything we have and can 
do will be required to us. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I may say 
I think the military should come to the 
Congress with a figure, and should re- 
quest a limitation which provides for the 
immediate foreseeable needs, together 
with a reasonable margin to enable them 
to meet any contingency which may 
arise, until such time as they can come 
back to the Congress and we can have 
an opportunity to consider the issue 
further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now that 
General Marshall and his associates, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have confessed by 
the letters which they have sent to the 
Senate through the Senator from Texas 
that they want unchecked power over 
manpower within the terms of the man- 
raising abilities of this bill, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], in the hope that he will express 
his views on the significance of those 
letters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
toz from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. McManon] said: 

In view of the remarks which have been 
made by the Senator from Ohio, I wish to 
make it clear upon what basis I do so. 

* * . . > 

I do not subscribe to the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Ohio that he is going to meas- 
ure the willingness of the people of the 
United States to defend their lives and their 
liberties on the basis of a mathematical per- 
centage of what can be sliced off their total 
income, at their convenience, for the pur- 
pose of defending their security, and assur- 
ing the survival of the Nation. 
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Of course, I said no such thing. The 
American people are going to have the 
Armed Forces which are necessary, 
weighing all the circumstances of the 
particular emergency which faces them. 
The only question is, Shall we today 
turn this whole power over to the mili- 
tary? Shall we turn over to them the 
complete determination not only of 
manpower but, if manpower, then of 
taxes which are to be levied on the peo- 
ple; then, of controls, which will have to 
be imposed on the people? This is no 
military question. The question is, How 
shall we best meet the emergency which 
we face? What kind of plan shall we 
make? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. TAFT. Excuse me. I have a lim- 
ited time, and I should like to finish first, 
if I may. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. All the talk about the 
suspension of the ceiling because of the 
Korean crisis has nothing to do with the 
present situation. We were suddenly 
faced with an attack, which looked as if 
it might develop into all-out war. No 
plans had yet been made to meet the 
attack. We had no idea what the figure 
ought to be, if there should be a figure. 
Today, however, the Korean war has no 
relation to this figure. The largest num- 
ber of personnel that anyone has sug- 
gested we should use in the war is 350,- 
000, and here we are asked to place a 
limit of 3,500,000, 10 times the number 
of men necessary for the Korean war. 

For the purpose of this limitation the 
Korean war is not a war. That is not 
why we are building to 3,500,000. We are 
building the Armed Forces up to meet a 
potential attack by the Soviet Union. I 
have gone along with the idea that we 
have to build up a very substantial force. 

The question is, Is there any limit on 
that force? I say that at 3,500,000 we 
have reached the point where we have 
come to the very economic limit this 
country can stand unless we are pre- 


- pared to face inflation and domestic 


disaster. All this amendment does is to 
put up a red light in front of the mili- 
tary chiefs and say, “Gentlemen, at this 
point you have involved us not only in 
a military question, you have involved 
us in an economic question, you have in- 
volved us in a question involving the do- 
mestic liberties of the United States, 
and you will have to let us have another 
look at the situation.” That would be 
the only result of the proposed limita- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assure my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio that I 
am perfectly willing to vote for a limi- 
tation, but I would not want to vote for 
any limitation that would not give the 
authorities a reasonable leeway. 

Will the Senator be good enough to 
discuss the statement just made by the 
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distinguished Senator from Arkansas to 
the effect that the limitation of 3,500,000 
would give a limit of only 38,000 from 
what they have been between now and 
July 1? 

Mr. TAFT. At one time the military 
authorities asked for 3,200,090, they 
went to 3,300,000, they went to 3,240,000, 
then they come to 3,462,000. The 3,500,- 
000 gives a reasonable leeway over what 
they may finally ask for. I say there is 
a point at which Congress has to step 
in, when it is no longer a military ques- 
tion, when Congress must say, We have 
to look at this again.” The whole argu- 
ment of the Chiefs of Staff relates to war. 
We are not in war. The bill contem- 
plates a long period of semimobilization. 

We asked for a plan as to Korea, and 
we had no plan. No one had a plan, 
The military have had 6 months to de- 
velop a plan, They certainly have been 
very slow in trying to develop one. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot yield under the 
time limitation. 

They have finally developed what looks 
like a plan. They say, “We think 3,462,- 
000 will give us an all-out force sufficient 
to provide for all present emergencies.” 

What is the emergency? There is 
only one big emergency anticipated, and 
that is an attack by the Soviet Union 
on the United States. If that comes, all 
limits will be off. We will probably have 
a declaration of war, and take the limits 
off as fast as we can enact a declaration 
of war. 

If what happens is less than war, then 
I say we should reexamine the situation, 
If it is not a war emergency, we should 
examine the situation so that we can de- 
termine what the economic effects will 
be. 

I have estimated the cost of the 
Armed Forces at $50,000,000,000, plus 
$30,000,000,000, a total of $80,000,000,000. 
That is my estimate. I believe that is 
beyond what we ought to do. Personally 
I would put the limit at 3,000,000 men, 
but I am willing to go to 3,500,000, be- 
cause the military authorities have testi- 
fied that is what they want. 

Their requests will grow. There is an 
unlimited capacity for spending money 
on military forces. There are a hundred 
projects in the world we could take up. 
We could send troops to Indochina, we 
could decide to send some to Iran, we 
could decide we wanted a radar screen 
not only around the north but around 
the southern part of the United States. 
If we are to make this country 100 per- 
cent safe, so to speak, we can spend 
$100,000,000,000 and put 10,000,000 men 
under arms, because we can point to 
many things which could be done with 
those men. But when we are at peace we 
have to say, “There are certain limita- 
tions beyond which we cannot go.” We 
have to balance the various methods pro- 
posed to prevent possible foreign aggres- 
sion, with the limitations on freedom at 
home, through taxation and controls, 
and the serious danger that would be 
done at home by inflation, which is going 
to be difficult to prevent, even if we have 
the proposed limitation. The problem of 
preventing inflation will not be easy to 
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solve, along with the problem of rising 
prices; and we see that. But unless we 
have a plan, unless the Government will 
say, “This is what we are going to do,” 
unless we have something on which to 
base our action, we are completely at sea. 

Why has the Congress lagged in pass- 
ing a $10,000,000,000 tax bill? It is be- 
cause the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee has felt that 
we would like to know what the total bill 
is to be, we would like to see the needs 
in one picture, we would like to know 
whether it is necessary to raise $10,000,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000,000. We would like 
to have a definite plan, and until we put 
under the whole structure of everything 
that Congress does a definite military 
program, in what the military say is an 
emergency with which Congress can deal, 
I say we are going to be completely at 
sea, and do not know what taxes to levy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask the Senator a question for 
the Recorp. If such a limit as three and 
one-half million is imposed, would that 
be any encouragement to Mr. Stalin that 
we would not go further in case of emer- 
gency? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course not. Consider 
the argument made by General Bradley. 
He says: 

Such a limitation * gives the So- 
viet Union the greatest single factor that any 
nation could have which would plot the 
downfall of the United States. 


Mr. President, if we impose appropria- 
tion limitations, Stalin will know how 
many troops we will have, he will know 
that Congress can provide more money 
and that we can have more troops. If 
Congress can provide more money and 
we can have more troops, he will know 
Congress can raise the limit. In my 
opinion, the argument of the Chief of 
Staff is about up to the standard of the 
usual argument made by military gentle- 
men when they get into a discussion of 
matters beyond the scope of military 
operations, attempting to estimate the 
psychology of someone the Chief of Staff 
knows no more about than I do. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor would say, then, that by fixing the 
limit at 3,500,000, we are not, -in his 
judgment, in any way telling the Rus- 
sian people we are not prepared to go to 
any length to which we have to go in 
order to meet any emergency? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course. As a matter 
of fact, I think the Soviet might be en- 
couraged if they thought we were saying 
to our military people, “You can take an 
army into Indochina without talking to 
us, you can increase your army and go to 
Iran,“ or some place else. I think that 
is what Soviet Russia would like to see 
us do, wasting our substance on side 
issues throughout the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield the Senator from 
Ohio two more minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. The letter from General 
Marshall seems to me the most convinc- 
ing argument for the particular limita- 
tion now proposed. He says, in effect, 
that the number of men in the Army at 
any time should reflect the judgment of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Presi- 
dent. If that is our position, we might 
just as well adjourn and go home, if we 
are to surrender to the President and 
the military people the complete au- 
thority over the size of the Army. We 
would be turning over to the generals 
who are directing affairs from the Penta- 
gon the complete discretion as to how 
much we shall spend; we would be dele- 
gating to them not only that, but com- 
plete discretion about what we have to 
do as to levying taxes, and controls, and 
every other feature relating to the do- 
mestic economy. 

Mr. President, the question is not a 
military question alone. It involves 
every question of psychology and econ- 
omy as to which Congress must neces- 
sarily make the final determination. 

The Secretary says: 

The Armed Forces have never been throt- 
tled with a mandatory ceiling in the midst 
of a great emergency. 


The fact is they have never been 
throttled in time of war. 

Mr. President, that is the fundamental 
question. We must distinguish between 
the condition we face and a condition of 
all-out war. If we do not, it means we 
are surrendering the power of Congress, 
giving up the responsibilities which must 
necessarily lie upon us under the Consti- 
tution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has expired. ; 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the Senator 
from Ohio one more minute. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to suggest one 
other matter. I cannot think of any- 
thing that would be better for the Army 
than a limitation of 3,500,000 men. It 


would force upon them the necessity of 


choosing between different projects. It 
would force upon them the necessity for 
economy in the use of men. It would 
force them to find ways in which a given 
number of men could produce a greater 
fighting force. It would force them into 
a position in which they would sympa- 
thize with us. If we leave them, as Gen- 
eral Marshall says, in the position that 
the 3,462,000 is not a ceiling, but a min- 
imum of strength, we are in effect, being 
warned that once he gets that figure he 
is going to go to 4,000,000, or 4,500,000. 
Incidentally, the military has increased 
the figure, between December 15 and 
February 15 from 2,700,000 to 3,500,000. 
Probably it will be 4,500,000 next year, 
unless we impose a figure at which we 
will stop. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington wishes to 
speak only from his own deep convic- 
tion that the pending amendment is not 
in the best interests of our Nation in this 
uncertain and critical period, and ought 
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to be defeated. I take this position for 
the same reason that prompted me to 
concur with the action taken by Con- 
gress in suspending the ceiling last July, 
8 months ago. 

What did we do at that time? With 
the urgency of Korea facing us, we tem- 
porarily suspended for a period of 4 
years the manpower ceiling of two mil- 
lion imposed by existing law. We took 
this action without any reservation. It 
did not involve an abrogation of the 
control of the Congress over the military. 
It simply suspended the ceiling for a 
specific period of time, until 1954. 

Mr. President, I feel that the situation 
today is as urgent as it was last July. 
The mere fact that the immediate tac- 
tical situation in Korea is not so des- 
perate as it was last July—but it is tragic 
enough and bloody enough—does not in 
any way imply that the over-all strategic 
situation throughout the world is any 
less urgent. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the world situation today is 
just as serious, if not more serious, than 
it was at the time Congress suspended 
the then existing manpower ceiling. 


- Apparently, on the basis of our convic- 


tions 8 months ago we knew what we 
were doing. I contend that it is unreal- 
istic and unwise for us at this time to set 
a sort of interim ceiling. We did not 
put our Armed Forces under such a 
monstrous handicap in World War II. 
Even before Pearl Harbor we recognized 
the fact that they must have room to 
grow as the danger grew. Does anyone 
contend that the peril is less great to- 
day? Has the pace or the potential of 
war, or its destructiveness, diminished 
since 1941? The fact is that we are in 
more immediate and deadly danger than 
we ever have been in our national 
history. 

The effect of such a ceiling would be 
to morally commit us to reach the ceil- 
ing. It would have the effect of telling 
the Armed Forces to go ahead and build 
up to that number, but they would have 


to meet the urgency of any situation 


within that total. The responsibility for 
any possible failure to meet the future 


emergency will rest with Congress, not 


with the Armed Forces. Through this 
amendment we would effectively tie their 
hands and we would limit their efforts to 
certain numbers. At no time during the 
hearings have we been led to believe that 
three million four hundred and sixty- 
two thousand was a firm figure and that 
it would not be necessary to expand 
above that number should some future 
emergency develop. 

The only real security lies in a force 
that is adequate to do the job we have 
to do. That number will change up or 
down every time there is any basic shift 
in the situation. We cannot ask the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to live with any 
number as a maximum and still guar- 
antee the safety of our country. The 
question we must decide is: Do we want 
a number or do we want security? 

Mr. President, for the reasons stated 
the junior Senator from Washington 
strongly urges the Senate to avoid at 
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this time the fixing of any interim ceil- 
ing. I recommend that we adhere to the 
action we took 8 months ago, in July, and 
wait until 1954 or until we have a sound 
reason to make a reexamination of an 
admittedly and extremely vital and com- 
plicated question. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
studied the question of the needs of our 
military forces. I have followed very 
carefully the debate on the floor of the 
Senate. I believe I know what the junior 
Senator from Oregon is endeavoring to 
do. He is endeavoring to obtain the best 
use of the personnel in the Armed Forces. 
He is endeavoring to obtain economy. 
He is endeavoring to eliminate the use 
of men in the Armed Forces as house- 
keepers, orderlies, and chauffeurs for the 
officer personnel of the Army. I believe 
that is what he is endeavoring to do. I 
share with him the same conviction. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that 
@ 3,500,000 ceiling would be too low in 
view of what many of us feel is the abso- 
lute military necessity at this time and 

in the very near future. For that rea- 
son I asked for 2 minutes, in order that 

. Imay suggest to the junior Senator from 
Oregon that he accept a substitute to his 
amendment, or an amendment to his 
amendment, which would raise the ceil- 
ing to 4,000,000 men. I know if the sit- 
uation warranted we could reexamine 
the subject at a later time and, if neces- 
sary, we could lift the ceiling at a future 
time. In any event the junior Senator 
from Oregon would accomplish what he 
is endeavoring to accomplish, namely, 
to bring about the best use of our mili- 
tary personnel and to eliminate the 
needless use of military personnel in 
housekeeping operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Georgia and 


I could have an understanding with ref-- 


erence to the remaining time. I under- 
stand I have approximately 13 minutes 
left. I should like to yield 5 minutes at 
this time, then the Senator from Geor- 
» gia could take some of the intervening 
time, and I should like then to take 3 
minutes before the last 5 minutes, thus 
leaving the last 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr.RUSSELL. That would be agree- 
able tome. I think I have 6 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator would not object 
if the time ran 1 minute either way? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. MORSN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, judg- 
ing by the debate on the floor thus far, 
there is no general understanding on an 
over-all defense policy. The absence of 
such a defense policy reinforces the 
statement I made when I submitted Sen- 
ate Resolution 8, to the effect that we 
have the cart before the horse. I said 
we should decide first what we shall do 
about implementing the North Atlantic 
Treaty and should know where our 
forces are to go before we try to fix a 
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ceiling of 3,500,000 men, as the military 
recommends. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
has said that Senators who oppose his 
view change their position from hour to 
hour. If anyone has changed his posi- 
tion, it is the military. The military 
came before us not more than a year 
ago and said they wanted 2,000,000 men. 
Then they wanted 2,700,000. Later they 
wanted 3,100,000. Later still it was 
3,200,000. Then it was 3,462,000. Now 
they do not want any ceiling at all. 
Why? Because they want to determine 
our national defense policy, They want 
to say where the troops are to go. They 
do not want the Congress of the United 
States to determine the defense policy, 
as Congress should do under the Con- 
stitution. The people of the United 
States realize that we are their repre- 
sentatives, and that Congress should 
speak on the subject. 

Throughout the debate reference has 
been made about the Senator from Ne- 
braska agreeing to take off the limitation 
last June. The remarks made by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
while he did not mention my name, were 
directed at me. When, in hysteria, for- 
mer Senator Tydings said, “We must 
take off the ceiling; we must let the mili- 
tary do as they wish,” I rose and said, 
“All right; we will do that. However, 
the Congress should retain its power 
over the subject. Let us suspend the 
ceiling for a year, or for 2 years, so that 
Congress may have an opportunity to re- 
view the situation.” After all, Congress 
must make the determination as to the 
national defense policy, 

I should like to place in the RECORD 
my answer to former Senator Tydings 
with regard to the congressional pow- 
ers which we were abdicating at that 
time. That was my position then, and it 
is my position now. I say now that the 
Congress should determine the policy. 
It should consider any program recom- 
mended by the military; but at the same 
time, Congress should make the deter- 
mination. I ask that the statement 
made by me be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. WHerry. I agree completely with the 
observations of the distinguished Senator, 
with one exception. I am willing to expand 
the Army to the number the Army requests 
for the need which is to be confronted. The 
number of men, the number of units, and 
the appropriations, are one thing, but I 
think that after that is done, there should 
be some time limit on these extraordinary 
powers. That is what I am discussing. I 
think some year should be inserted. If 1 
year is not enough, make it 2 years. Cer- 
tainly the Congress will be in session, and 
if there is a desire to extend the power and 
fix another limitation, that is all right so far 
as I am concerned, but not only as to this 
bill, but as to any other bill which comes be- 
fore the Senate which asks for extraordinary 
powers, whether it has to do with appropri- 
ations, the number of men in the Armed 
Forces, or whether it relates to powers to be 
imposed, upon the economy, I believe there 
should be some time limit during which 
such powers should exist. 


Mr. WHERRY. What becomes of all 


the arguments made during the last 2 
days about a 3,500,000 Army? What be- 
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comes of the argument so far as the 18- 
year-old boys are concerned? Time and 
again Senators rose and said, “It is a 
3,500,000 Army, we are told by the As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense. We 
are told that if we allow them to draft 
18-year-olds, and leave the figure at 
3,500,000, possibly they will not even get 
to the 18-year-olds.” 

If there is no ceiling, and the military 
have their way, they will not only draft 
boys 18 % years old, but they will take 
the 18-year-olds. If no ceiling is to be 
imposed on the military, they will have 
to search to get the manpower they 
want. So the argument with respect to 
taking 18-year-olds, on the ground that 
possibly they would not be drafted, is 
knocked into a cocked hat when the 
military say, “We want no limitation or 
ceiling whatever. We want to decide 
exactly what to do.” 

Mr. President, I should like to call at- 
tention to something else. Consider the 
testimony of the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and of the Secretary of 
Defense himself. They do not call the 
present situation another Korea. They 


‘say, “This is a long-range program. 


This represents the orderly growth of 
the Armed Forces, together with ade- 
quate military training. It is all a part 
of a long-range peacetime program for 
the Armed Forces of the United States.” 
That is the only program they come 
here with. They do not give us any idea 
where the troops are to be sent. Do 
those in charge of the bill say that we 
are to have an invasion by Russia of the 
homeland? Do they advise us whether 
the Armed Forces are to be integrated 
into an international army in Western 
Europe? Do they say that these forces 
are to be sent outside the European 
countries? Are they to be sent to Iran 
and Iraq as morale builders? Why do 
they not give us the program? Why do 
they not say what the national defense 
policy is to be? If we had the policy be- 
fore us, we could properly deal with this 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Unless we know the 
policy, we are legislating in the dark. 
We do not know what the ceiling is to 
be. We cannot match the appropria- 
tions with the operation. 

I wish to conclude by stating to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon that I confirm what the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
has said. I have served on the Appro- 
priations Committee since I have been 
in the Senate. It is a physical impossi- 
bility to know anything about what the 
appropriations are to be, what the taxes 
are to be, and what the expenditures are 
to be unless we know what the program 
of the military is. If the ceiling is to 
have a loose end, or if it is to be 4,000,- 
000 instead of 3,500,000, or if it is to be 
some other figure about which we know 
nothing, we cannot cut the cloth to fit 
the pattern. It means disastrous effects, 
not only upon appropriations but upon 
allocations, price controls, cost of living, 
and everything that goes with it. It 
means a cheapening of the dollar, 
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I hope the ceiling will be imposed and 
that the Congress will not abdicate its 
power, with the understanding that if 
there is an emergency, if there is need, 
the military can come to the Congress 
and we can suspend the ceiling, as was 
done before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I hope that the ceiling of 3,500,000 will 
not be established. I have just listened 
to the Senator from Nebraska. Lester- 
day I read his colloquy with Senator 
Tydings last July. He was right in ad- 
vocating a 4-year limit at that time. I 
approved of it. I think it was a proper 
amendment. 

I spoke on this subject yesterday. I 
wish to add merely this: It seems to me 
that the argument of the Senator from 
Nebraska and the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio do not so much concern 
abdication of the powers of Congress as 
they concern a lack of faith in our mili- 
tary leaders. 

It seems to me that in these difficult 
times we must place our confidence and 
faith in the leaders of our Military 
Establishment, at least, to the extent of 
giving them credit for not carrying us 
down into economic depths without giv- 
ing Congress an opportunity to go over 
the figures. 

The Senator from Ohio stated that 
General Marshall said that this was a 
minimum figure. It isa minimum figure 
for the safety of the country on M-day. 
He does not assert that because it is a 
minimum figure he is going to jump it 
up. We must have confidence in our 
leaders. I agree that we cannot sup- 
port a force much in excess of three and 
one-half million. But we must trust 
our leaders more than some of our col- 
leagues do and at the same time keep 
a closer eye on the appropriations to see 
that they are not exceeded and our 
economy ruined thereby. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia has 8 minutes. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 6 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
were testing this issue in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction and had to find a 
witness in support of the proposition ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Oregon, I 
think I would select my old colleague 
from Texas, the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Jounson], for when he 
recites the language of General Marshall 
to the effect that this is a dangerous 
gamble, the implication, in my judgment, 
is quite clear that the military authori- 
ties want nc ceiling. 

When he recites the language of Gen- 
eral Bradley that this proposal offers a 
fixed factor which might be useful to the 
Soviet Union, I think the implication is 
plain that the military want no ceiling 
at all. I believe that all the recitals 
which have been made are definitely 
water over the wheel of the Senator from 
Oregon, and certainly support the 
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anrendment, which I expect to support 
when the time comes. 

Let me say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts that I recall when I was a GI 
in France in World War I. Old George 
Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, once 
said that war cannot be trusted to the 
military, because it is too serious. He 
did not mean to voice any lack of faith 
in Marshall Foch, General Petain, Gen- 
eral Giraud, General Mangin, or any of 
the other generals whose names were 
familiar to me in that day and age. He 
simply meant to say, of course, that the 
policies, the implications, the com- 
mingling of economic forces, were such 
that we could not repose the conduct of 
war solely in the hands of the military. 
It was a classic statement, and I think 
the truth of it is manifest today. There 
must be some ceiling, if for no other rea- 
son than to take account of the extrava- 
gant language, the overstatement of the 
military, which has been a patent thing 
ever since I have been in Washington— 
and that goes back for 18 years. 

I remember all the averments that 
used to be made on the other side—“This 
course leads to disaster. Do not impose 
a ceiling, because to do so would be to 
toy with the destiny and the solvency of 
the well being of our country.” 

It has always been the same. In every 
case there has been constant overstate- 
ment. We see it today in the recitals 
which were read to the Senate by my 
friend from Texas when he brought to 
bear the statements of the generals. 
They constitute the best argument I 
know for the imposition of a ceiling. The 
ceiling can be removed any time circum- 
stances warrant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

The Senator from Oregon has 3 min- 
utes remaining. The Senator from 
Georgia has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Georgia wish to consume all his 8 min- 
utes at one time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have received no 
further requests for time. If the Sena- 
tor from Oregon does not object I shall 
consume all of my 8 minutes of time. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, I will take my 
3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I was shocked by the 
letters from General Marshall and his 
associates that were read to the Senate 
earlier today, because they confess that 
the Pentagon wants unchecked power in 
determining the size of our Military Es- 
tablishment. 

I am sure objection will not be made 
if I report to the Senate a very pertinent 
remark which was made to me in con- 
versation by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] about those let- 
ters. Remarking about one argument 
made that if we impose ceilings and then 
take ceilings off it will be a signal for 
world war III, the senior Senator from 
Georgia said to me “Wayne, why would 
not leaving them off now then be a 
signal for world war IN?” 

Mr. President, by imposing ceilings we 
demonstrate to Stalin what we mean by 
democratic processes, and I think we 
also demonstrate to the world that we 
are proceeding now for defense pur- 
poses, not for war purposes. 
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The second point I wish to make is 
that we take the military at their own 
word respecting 3,500,000. We took the 
ceiling off in August. It was a 2,000,000 
ceiling then. How many men have been 
added? We have added somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000, for I am ad- 
vised this morning that the present 
strength of our Military Establishment 
is between 2,500,000 and 2,600,000. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] that if we put 
a 3,500,000 ceiling on now it will take 
many months to reach that number, and 
the Pentagon will have all those months 
to watch world conditions to determine 
whether or not they need to come to Con- 
gress and ask for a higher ceiling. I say 
to the Senator from Arkansas, there is 
a cushion of safety both in numbers and 
in time in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon proposing a ceiling of 
3,500,000. 

Then along this line, Mr. President, 
what do we find in the newspapers this 
morning? We find headlines showing 
the most recent decision of the Pentagon 
that they are going to reduce the number 
of men to be inducted in May by some 
25 percent. The fact is, as I have argued 
throughout the debate, that they cannot 
absorb for a long period of time the men 
they are already authorized to take. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Oregon has expired, 

Mr. MORSE. I close by saying, if 
Senators want a constitutional check 
upon the military, they should adopt my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is recog- 
nized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
the course of this entire debate I have 
found myself wishing that I might find 
escape from the grim realities of today’s 
world as readily as do some of my col- 
leagues. However, I shall not undertake 
to deceive myself with the fanciful 
dream that in today’s world we shall be 
able to have security from dangers that 
are to me very real, while at the same 
time enjoying the utmost economy in the 
size and operations of our Armed Forces. 

As I stated yesterday, Mr. President, 
we will not find any bargain counter 
from which we may pluck a bargain in 
the defense of these United States. This 
is not a bargain-counter country. The 
things that are at stake today are not 
cheap. They are things that are price- 
less, above all computation, things de- 
sired by the other 2,000,000,000 people 
who inhabit the earth; things for the 
possession of which we are greatly envied 
by those who threaten the security and 
the peace of the world. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, for my 
part, I shall not cast a vote that I re- 
gard as being a useless gamble with the 
security of the Nation and the freedom 
of the American people. 

The balance of power in the world 
which has protected us for past decades, « 
has disappeared. The oceans which we 
once regarded as ramparts that would 
give time have now become mere pud- 
dles of defense in the waging of war. 
We cannot expect to have the time we 
have always heretofore had in which to 
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prepare the country for defense. Con- 
fronted with that knowledge, the danger 
of the situation should be apparent to 
every Senator, as well as to every Amer- 
ican citizen. To talk about our consti- 
tutional duty to impose such restraints 
upon the men who are charged with 
directing our national defense to me is 
fantastic, unreal. I think we are fac- 
ing a testing time in America and in 
the Senate. We either propose to de- 
fend this country or we do not. 

Senators may place their judgment 
that 3,500,000 is the number of men who 
will be needed above that of our military 
leaders who have been so severely and, 
I think, unfairly berated during the 
course of this entire debate, or they can 
rely upon the checks and balances upon 
which we have depended in every other 
period of emergency. 

Senators talk of peace. They say this 
is a peacetime army. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] both stated 
several times that we are dealing with 
@ peacetime army. Is there peace in 
Korea? Is there peace around the en- 
tire perimeter of the iron curtain? Is 
there security even in the homes of the 
American people? No, Mr. President, 
we are engaged in a cold war in addi- 
tion to the shooting in Korea. We hope 
that limited war and the cold war will 
be the only kind we shall know and that 
we shall be able to prevent a world con- 
flagration; but we have no assurance 
that that will be the case. We do not 
know at what hour our Nation may be 
subject to attack. This is indeed a test- 
ing time for us in the Senate and for the 
whole American people. 

Are we tough enough to endure through 
a long period of costly cold war? Have 
we the character to raise the taxes which 
are necessary in order to safeguard and 
maintain the security of the United 
States? Do we realize the value of the 
blessings we enjoy as American citizens? 
Are we willing to take chances, unneces- 
sary chances, by imposing a limit of this 
kind upon the number of men we may 
have in the armed services? 

Mr. President, no one has stated that 
8,462,000 are all the men necessary to 
defend the United States. The military, 
which by some seem to be so much de- 
spised, have told us that more men will 
be needed. Almost all the current in- 
creases which have been referred to as 
an illustration of inconsistency on the 
part of the military, have been brought 
about through the doubling of the Air 
Forces. One would think that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Nebraska, who have consistently stressed 
the importance of air, would welcome 
increases in the Air Force, instead of 
saying that we should impose ceilings 
that may make the number of men in- 
adequate even to have the air power 
that is so vital for protection, for pre- 
venting attack, and for retaliation if 
attack should come. 

MI. President, I can understand Gen- 

eral Marshall's confusion when he 
stated that some members of the Con- 
gress had hardly ceased denouncing him 
for not having enough men in the Army 
when Korea erupted, before they started 
proposing restrictions and limitations 
which will make it impossible for him 
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to secure the men he believes he should 
have to prevail in Korea and protect the 
country. I can appreciate that con- 
fusion, because I share it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask fhe Senator from Georgia if he does 
not believe that the proposed ceiling is 
so tight that it will adversely affect the 
rotation of men who are now in Korea? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. President, men may call this 
peace, but in my judgment it is a dan- 
gerous peace that may be terminated 
momentarily with the greatest holocaust 
ever seen. I do not think we should rely 
upon that kind of uneasy half-peace to 
such an extent as severally to curtail the 
adequacy of our defensive preparations, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator 
from Georgia think the limitation of 
3,500,000 is so tight that it might greatly 
embarrass us this year in case of sudden 
and violent actions which could occur 
in various places in the world? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It might well prove 
disastrous. The action it is now pro- 
posed to take by means of the adop- 
tion of the pending amendment might 
well prove disastrous in such a situation. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
from Georgia think that if we were to 
adopt this amendment we would be play- 
ing directly into the hands of the Soviets, 
if we were thus to disclose the top limit 
on the Armed Forces we would be willing 
to conscript? Does not the Senator also 
think that no one is justified in disre- 
garding the warnings of our great mili- 
tary leaders, such as General Marshall, 
General Bradley, General Vandenberg, 
and the others upon whom we must rely? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if we 
adopt this amendment we shall be telling 
Stalin that we are prepared to defend 
all that is America, provided we can do 
it with 3,500,000 men and $50,000,000,000, 
but that if it requires more than 3,500,001 
men, and their cquipment we are willing 
to let America go down the drain- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, all time 
has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, am 
I correct in understanding that under 
the unanimcus-consent agreement it is 
in order to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments 
to the amendment are in order, under the 
agreement. There is a limitation of 10 
minutes to a side in the case of any 
amendment which may be offered to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr.McMAHON. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 2, in line 6 of the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, 
strike out the words “three million five 
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hundred thousand” and insert the words 
“five million,” so as to make the amend- 
ment at that point read: “a total of five 
million persons at any time during the 
period of suspension prescribed in the 
first section of this act.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 2, in 
line 6, of the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “three million five hundred 
thousand“ and insert the words “five 
million.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Speaking merely 
as an individual member of the Armed 
Services Committee, and not speaking 
for the committee, let me say that it 
seems to me that the Senator from Con- 
necticut has approached this problem in 
a constructive way, because his amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon meets the problem of those 
who have been concerned about a wide- 
open end limitation. At the same time, 
we still have the assurances of the Joint 
Chiefs that three and one-half million 
is the absolute minimum we should have 
for the defense of the country. Between 
the figure three and one-half million 
and the top figure of five million, which 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon would establish as 
a ceiling, there would be sufficient flex- 
ibility to enable the Congress, through 
its appropriating power, to limit the 
number according to the need which 
might exist. Does the Senator agree 
that would serve the purpose of those 
who do not wish to leave a wide-open 
ceiling? 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe it would. 

Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, we 
must remember that what we are seek- 
ing to do by this bill is to prepare de- 
fenses for the protection of our civiliza- 
tion and our way of life. The dictionary 
defines the word “civilization” as the rule 
of civilians. 

As I stated yesterday, I believe that 
the Congress must be vigilant in exercis- 
ing the powers it is given by the Consti- 
tution and in performing its duty there- 
under. There can be no question that 
under the Constitution the Congress has 
the responsibility of raising an army, 
which of course includes determining or 
prescribing the size of the army. 

I have conferred with the members of 
Armed Services Committee on both sides 
of the aisle. I have listened to the read- 
ing of the letters from the Secretary of 
Defense, General Marshall, and from 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I am impressed by their perturbation at 
the proposal to fix a limit of 3,500,000 
men. Iam not willing to snub them or 
turn them down, in view of their protes- 
tations of necessity; and under the cir- 
cumstances, I am not willing to hold 
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them down to the figure 3,500,000. To 
that extent I change my position. 

However, I do not change one iota my 

-basic position that it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to set a 
limit on the size of the Armed Forces. 

One year ago I stated on this floor 
that we were faced with a period of regi- 
mentation and regulation in which our 
budgets would go up and up and up and 
our liberties would go down and down 
and down. Of course, Mr. President, de- 
velopments during the past 12 months 
have borne out that prophecy. 

I say that in the business of preparing 
ourselves so that we may protect our way 
of life and may assure our survival, we 
must also be vigilant in seeing to it that 
we do not turn over to the military gen- 
tlemen in the Pentagon the powers which 
the Constitution gives to the Congress of 
the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that wisdom demands that we set a limi- 
tation that will conform to and comport 
with our constitutional duty, and still 
will give the armed services sufficient 
latitude to enable them to collect the 
forces necessary to protect the national 
security. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Without going into 
the merits of the matter at all, let me 
ask whether the Senator has made any 
estimate of the cost of maintaining a 
force of 5,000,000. 

Mr. McMAHON. I would say to the 
Senator that I have not. I say to him, 
and, in replying to the Senator I am 
also replying to an observation the Sen- 
ator from Ohio made the other day, 
taat perhaps we are going to have to for- 
get the question of cost in connection 
with this matter. We are not going to 
be able to decide, on the basis of conven- 
ience to the American people, the ques- 
tion of how much they are going to have 
to give up in order to survive, because he 
who thinks the American people will not 
give up all they have in order to main- 
tain their liberty, does not know what is 
in the hearts of the American people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I phrased my ques- 
tion so as to eliminate argument as to 
the merits of whether the number should 
be 3,000,000, 4,000,000, 5,000,000, or what- 
ever it should be. I think it is quite a 
relevant question to ask what the cost 
may be, so that we also can avoid bur- 
dening the Nation with excessive ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, let me 
make a very brief response to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. Of course, by set- 
ting 5,000,000 as the limit, the Senator 
realizes that will not necessarily mean 
that we shall have 5,000,000 men in the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator's 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon—increasing the 
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number to 5,000,000—shall not prevail, 
does the Senator from Connecticut pro- 
pose to offer an amendment increasing 
the number to 4,000,000? I can support 
the Senator from Connecticut in regard 
to the figure 4,000,000; but a limit of 
5,000,000, I may say to the Senator, in 
connection with the question asked by 
the Senator from Colorado, does not 
mean very much in the way of a lim- 
itation, but could mean a great deal in 
the way of expense. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
from Virginia wish to have my response? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall make up my 
mind on that matter when I find out 
what the vote is on the amendment I 
have now offered to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I announced 
yesterday, if the amendment calling for 
3,500,000—the figure we were consider- 
ing then—fails, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to provide for 4,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, I 
think the time in opposition to this 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon is in my control. 
However, this amendment involves di- 
rectly a conflict not only with the 
amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, but with the bill as reported by the 
committee. Therefore, in the interest 
of fairness, I think I should assign to 
the Senator from Oregon 3 or 4 minutes 
on this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Georgia is quite correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to point out that if we set the limit 
at this figure, we may easily have it 
reached, because the figure proposed for 
the Armed Forces has increased stead- 
ily. In December the situation was no 
worse than the situation today; in fact, 
the need then was probably less than 
the need today. However, at that time 
the military raised their estimate, in 30 
days, from 2,700,000 to 3,500,000 men. 

Now we are told that on the basis of 
an Armed Force of 3,500,000, we shall 
not have to draft 18-year-old boys. That 
is why many Members of the Senate 
voted against the amendment in regard 
to the drafting of boys 18% years of age. 

If we now raise the limit to 5,000,000, 
that will be an invitation to those in 
charge of the Armed Forces to increase 
the size of the Armed Forces to 5,000,000; 
and so far as I can judge, according to 
the statements of those in charge of the 
Armed Forces, even after all the equip- 
ment is prepared, a force of 5,000,000 
will cost $50,000,000,000 to maintain. 
Fifty billion dollars plus the figure, as I 
estimate it, of $15,000,000,000 a year for 
additional equipment, totals $65,000,- 
000,000. If we add $5,000,000,000 more 
that will be $70,000,000,000. If we add 
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$25,000,000,000 more for domestic ex- 
pense that will be $95,000,000,000—or 
as much as we spent at the height of 
the Second World War, although there 
is no such war going on today. Of 
course, such a war may come; but if 
it does, we shall have to act in many 
ways, and then we can fake off the 
ceiling. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it is 
most unwise to invite the military to 
push this ceiling up. In fact, in the 
light of General Marshall’s letter, it 
seems to me they have it in mind. I 
thought they did not; I thought they 
were willing to confine themselves to 
their present request; but apparently 
that is merely a minimum, and they 
are going right on from there. I think 
it most unwise to invite them to go on 
toward a goal of 5,000,000 men in the 
Army. The expense which would be en- 
tailed would make it practically impossi- 
ble for the country to operate. For a 
period of 10 years, apparently, or what- 
ever the period may be, we are going to 
face all the dangers of war or at least a 
continuance of the Russian threat. It 
seems to me the amendment should cer- 
tainly be defeated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining, in op- 
position to the McMahon amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to say—and I would have the Senator 
from Minnesota take note of this—that 
the McMahon amendment would de- 
stroy the primary objective of my 
amendment, which is that the Congress 
exercise its constitutional checks upon 
the military. If the ceiling is put at 
5,000,000, then we shall have really de- 
stroyed that principle of checks, be- 
cause we shall have fixed a figure so 
far beyond anything the military itself 
has presented in this case that it seems 
to me it would merely be making a 
gesture in behalf of the principle. We 
are in effect giving the military all the 
discretion it wants, anyway. 

Certain statistical facts should be kept 
in mind as we consider the McMahon 
amendment. It will take many months 
for the military to reach the figure of 
3,500,000 men, if my amendment is 
adopted. We took the ceilings off last 
August, and since then the Military Es- 
tablishment have increased the Armed 
Forces only to 2,500,000 or 2,600,000 
over what was then a ceiling of two mil- 
lion. We need to remember also that 
they have not only presented their case 
before the Armed Services Committee 
on the basis of 3,500,000 armed force for 
the months immediately ahead, but they 
are presenting data on the House side 
before the Appropriations Committee 
now for a budget based upon that figure. 
Not only their manpower request of us, 
but also their budget request on the 
House side, is for three and five-tenths 
million. If the McMahon amendment 
to my amendment should be adopted, 
the effect of it would be to disrupt the 
entire budgetary presentation of the 
military. 

In view of the fact that the military 
will have months ahead of them before 
they can reach their goal of three and 
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five-tenths million, they will have ample 
opportunity to present to us any need 
for additional manpower, in case world 
conditions change. 

We should not participate in an emp- 
ty gesture today, and I respectfully say 
that is what the McMahon amendment 
amounts to. We would be making a ges- 
ture toward a constitutional check, but 
would give the military a figure which 
permits of such a wide exercise of discre- 
tion that, it seems to me, we would de- 
stroy the effect of the application of the 
principle. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. KNOWLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon, or any other Sen- 
ator who can answer the question wheth- 
er, if we undertake to build a standing 
army of 5,000,000 men we shall not only 
be jeopardizing the economy of the 
country but also making it necessary to 
call back into the armed services many 
of the boys from 19 to 25 years of age 
who have already given years of service? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point made by the Senator from 
Vermont is well taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Oregon 
that his time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
yield five of the remaining minutes to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have pending before us the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], with a proposed amend- 
ment to that amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Manon]. The McMahon amendment 
would place on the Armed Forces a ceil- 
ing of 5,000,000 men. The amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon would place 
the ceiling at 3,500,000 men. It was not 
the view of a single member of the com- 
mittee that a ceiling should be placed 
in this draft bill. That view was due 
largely I think to the fact that, only last 
July, on the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], a 4-year 
suspension was placed on ceilings, and 
they were suspended until 1954. The 
committee therefore felt that there 
should be no ceiling in this bill. 

Furthermore, the committee felt that 
we had been reasonably prudent in leav- 
ing the size of our armed force to the 
judgement of Congress. We provided in 
the bill now before the Senate that when, 
at any time, a majority of the House and 
Senate decided to reduce the term of 
service, they could do so by concurrent 
resolution. We felt that this was a rea- 
sonably safe check on the size of our 
Armed Forces, bearing in mind that the 
only check we have ever had in any 
emergency was the sole check of the 
purse—the Appropriations Committee. 

So, as the result of the committee’s 
action, we have three checks: First, the 
ceiling must be reviewed before 1954; 
second, at any time the Congress desires 
to reduce it, it may do so by concurrent 
resolution; and, third, we may restrict 
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the size by limiting the amount we ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. President, the committee does not 
favor any ceiling, but in view of the fact 
that the Senator from Connecticut has 
proposed a ceiling of 5,000,000, which is 
less disastrous than a ceiling of 3,500,000, 
the Senator from Texas proposes to sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and, in the eyent it is 
adopted, to vote against the amendment, 
as amended, 

I think the Senate and the country 
should know, when we vote on this 
amendment, that if we vote for the 
Morse amendment it will be in total dis- 
regard of every injunction given us by 
the outstanding military leaders of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the Recorp 
at this point, letters from General Mar- 
shall, Generai Bradley, General Vanden- 
berg, and General Collins, I may say 
we would also have a statement from 
Admiral Sherman, because he made one 
in committee, but he is overseas at the 
moment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington D. C., March 7, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Jonnson: A statutory ceiling on the 
size of the armed services at this time would 
be, in effect, a direct gamble with national 
security in the present chaotic world sit- 
uation. The 3,462,000 figure toward which 
we are now building is not a ceiling. It is 
a minimum of strength in the present sit- 
uation. 

The number of men under arms at any 
time should reflect the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the President as to the 
country’s minimum defense need. These 
men cannot fulfill their responsibility if an 
arbitrary limit is set on the size of our forces. 
to tie the hands of our responsible leaders 
and strip them of any flexibility in man- 
power goals is a highly dangerous procedure. 
Congress always controls the purse strings 
but the proposed procedure goes far beyond 
that check. 

The Armed Forces have never been 
throttled with a mandatory ceiling in the 
midst of a period of great emergency. To do 
so now would be serious, I believe, far be- 
yond the conception of many who might 
favor such a procedure in the heat of debate. 

With warm regards. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


THE Jornt CHIEFS or STAFF, 
Washington D. C., March 7, 1951. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have just been 
informed that an amendment has been of- 
fered to the bill on universal military serv- 
ice and training which would limit the size 
of the Armed Forces to 3,500,000 men. 

As former Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
now as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I have just completed the third year 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
working with plans for the security of this 
Nation. Based on this experience, my imme- 
diate reaction to this amendment is this: 
Such a limitation on the mobilization of our 
armed strength gives the Soviet Union the 
greatest single 2xed factor that any nation 
could have which would plot the downfall 
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of the United States through attack by 
armed aggression. 

I only wish that similar limfting informa- 
tion on the size of the forces of any poten- 
tial enemy could be passed to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It would make our plan- 
ning immeasurably easier. 

This amendment, in my opinion, would 
do great harm. 

Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 

HEADQUARTERS UNITED ÊTATES Am FORCE, 

Washington, D. C., March 7, 1951, 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, United States Senate 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am seriously dis- 
turbed with the press report that the Sen- 
ate, as a corollary action to their considera- 
tion of the universal military training and 
service legislation, proposes to vote today on 
an amendment which would prescribe a stat- 
utory military personnel ceiling on the 
armed services. Such an amendment, if en- 
acted, would in my opinion be detrimental 
to the security of our Nation. 

The many and complex factors, which to- 
gether dictate the military strength re- 
quirements of our country, are so variable 
that it is impossible to predict the future 
adequacy of any numerical ceiling. Estab- 
lishment of a statutory military personnel 
strength presupposes a continuation or les- 
sening of the international situation and 
conditions which generated this strength re- 
quirement. For the Congress to make such 
an assumption at this time would, I be- 
lieve, seriously retard the over-al defense 
effort. 

As you know, the Congress does control 
the strength of the armed services through 
appropriations made available to support 
our programs. Also, as you know, the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses 
of Congress are kept fully and currently in- 
formed of the military conditions which 
influence all aspects of our programs. Fu- 
ture adjustments in the strength require- 
ments of the armed services can, therefore, 
be effected through existing congressional 
procedures. In my opinion this existing 
system lends itself more suitably to the 
international situation we face. 

As Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force and in my capacity as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I therefore urge 
that your committee oppose the proposed 
restrictive amendment. 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 

Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 


UniTep STATES Army, 
THE CHIEF or Srarr, 
March 7, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: There are several 
compelling reasons, both in the short range 
and in the long range, why there should not 
be a statutory limitation on the strength of 
the Armed Forces in the universal military 
service and training legislation. 

In the short range, the Army would be 
adversely affected as to combat effectivness 
and morale, For want of authority to go 
overstrength from time to time—a condition 
which cannot be accurately predicted because 
of battle conditions in Korea and fluctuations 
in current international tensions, our pres- 
ent plans for rotation of personnel in Korea 
might be completely upset. A large number 
of men have been in continuous action in 
Korea for many months. We must provide 
them with rotation and relief. They are 
tired. The speed with which we do this 
should be limited, not by act of Congress but 
by our physical ability to train, house, equip, 
and transport the men necessary to do it, 
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We are doing this today as fast as we are 
able. A statutory limitation on the strength 
of the Armed Forces will extend the time 
the combat-weary veteran may look forward 
to relief. 

Similarly, recalled veterans might have to 
stay in service longer. A statutory limita- 
tion on the strength of the Armed Forces 
would curtail our ability to train replace- 
ments and thereby extend the time when 
recalled veterans can be released. Our plans 
ar > geared to release them as soon as possible, 

Despite considerable pressures, the Army 
did not call out the entire National Guard 
when the President declared a national emer- 
gency. We limited calls originally to four 
divisions and three regimental combat teams, 
and I testified that we would call up addi- 
tional Nationai Guard divisions to meet Joint 
Chiefs of Staff requirements as they could 
be properly equipped, housed, and trained. 
It has been nec to increase our National 
Guard divisions on active duty to six and I 
can foresee, partly as a result of our having 
to send two divisions to Japan, the necessity 
of ordering two additiorfal divisions into the 
active military service before this calendar 
year is out. This would not be possible if 
current ceilings of 3,500,000 were fixed by law 
at this time. 

In the long range, our friends might well 
interpret such a limitation as irresolution in 
American determination to contribute to the 
common defense. Our enemies might well 
interpret it as a sign of weakness and fur- 
ther Communist aggression, instead of be- 
ing inhibited, might well be encouraged as 
a result. Such a restriction might also par- 
alyze the powers of negotiation of General 
Eisenhower at a critical time in the recon- 
struction of the defenses of Europe. 

Both in the short and long ranges, the 
flexibility of organization of the Armed Forces 
wovld be impaired. An expansion in one 
service could cnly be made at the expense 
of the others. The Air Force might be de- 
nied the ground strength it needs for base 
protection; the Army might be denied addi- 
tional tactical air support because of a nu- 
merical limitation on strength. 

Finally, to be forced to request a possible 
raising of such a limitation during a time of 
stress might unnecessarily divulge our fu- 
ture plans to a potential enemy. If a ceil- 
ing is imposed, and if, because of world 
tension, it proves desirable to increase the 
strength of the Armed Forces, congressional 
action could be labeled as an unfriendly 
act precipitating world war III. 

And, in the last analysis, the Congress 
still maintains the power to limit the Armed 
Forces through its powers of appropriation. 
No action can be taken by the Armed Forces 
to increase strengths without specific appro- 
priations to cover the costs of additional men 
and equipment needed. 

For all of these reasons, the universal 
military service and training legislation 
should not include a limitation on the 
strength of the Armed Forces. 

Sincerely, s 
J. LAWTON COLLINS, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I desire to 
call to the attention of Senators briefly 
what the writers of these letters have to 
say about the Morse amendment pro- 
posing a ceiling of 3,500,000. I quote 
from General Marshall, in part: 

These men— 


He is speaking of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffi — 


cannot fullfill their responsibility if an arbi- 
trary limit is set on the size of our forces. 
To tie the hands of our responsible leaders 
and strip them of any flexibility in man- 
power goals is a highly dangerous procedure. 
* + The Armed Forces have never been 
throttled with a manpower ceiling in the 
midst of a period of great emergency. 
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General Bradley says: 

Such a limitation on the mobilization of 
our armed strength gives the Soviet Union 
the greatest single fixed factor that any 
nation could have which would plot the 
downfall of the United States through an 
attack by armed aggression. 


General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Air Force, has this 
to say: 

Such an amendment, if enacted, would in 
my opinion be detrimental to the security of 
our Nation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
time yielded to the Senator from Texas 
has expired, the Senator from Georgia 
has remaining 1 minute; the Senator 
from Connecticut, 2 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
1 minute, I merely wish to observe, in 
answer to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AEN], that, if the Senate should 
adopt this amendment, it would not 
mean that we must have 5,000,000 men 
in the armed services. We could not 
have them without the armed services 
coming before the Congress and the Ap- 
propriations Committees to obtain funds 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In fact, does this 
not give to those who believe that there 
is need of it as a matter of principle, 
assurance that Congress would retain 
control of the ceiling and that it does 
not set the minimum size of the Army, 
which is still within the constitutional 
appropriating power of the Congress? 

ap RUSSELL, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, believing that 5,000,000, 
while I do not approve of any ceiling, 
is infinitely better than the 3,500,000 
which is proposed in the amendment, 
which I regard as being potentially dis- 
astrous to the United States, I shall vote 
for the substitution of the 5,000,000 for 
the 3,500,000, when the vote is taken. 

Mr. Mc . Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield any time to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely wish +o 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the amend- 
ment offered to the Morse amendment 
should be rejected, would the Capehart 
amendment, as proposed, or as the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will offer it, be in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
it could be offered as a separate pro- 
posal, not related to the pending amend- 
ment. f 
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Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I sur- 
render the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -All time 
for debate has expired. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaHon] to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is unavoidably detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness. He 
is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness, 
and is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Mis- 
souri would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Anderson Holland Magnuson 
Benton Humphrey Maybank 
Chapman Hunt Monroney 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Nixon 
Douglas Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Duff Kerr Pastore 
Fulbright Knowland Russell 
Gillette Lehman Smathers 
Green Long Sparkman 
Hayden McFarland Stennis 
Hil McMahon 
NAYS—56 

Aiken Frear Mundt 
Bennett George Neely 
Brewster Hendrickson O'Conor 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Ives Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, Maine 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Cain Johnson, S. C. Smith, N. C. 
Capehart Kem Taft 

Ison Kilgore Thye 
Case Langer Tobey 
Chavez Lodge Watkins 
Cordon McCarran Welker 
Dirksen McClellan Wherry 
Dworshak McKellar Wiley 
Ecton Martin Williams 
Ellender Millikin Young 
Ferguson Morse 

NOT VOTING—8 

Clements Hennings Murray 
Eastland McCarthy Vandenberg 
Fianders Malone 
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So Mr. McMaxon’s amendment to Mr, 
Morse’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment. I move that the 
figure “3,500,000” in the pending amend- 
ment, as modified, be stricken out and 
the figure “4,000,000” be inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 6, 
it is proposed to strike out “3,500,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“4,000,000.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have several inquiries. 
First I should like to inquire whether the 
amendment to my amendment is in or- 
der, in view of the fact that the unani- 
mous consent agreement of yesterday 
required that amendments be submitted 
prior to 1:30 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is mistaken. Under the 
rule the amendment is in order. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
deem it to be unnecessary to detain the 
Senate for any extended debate on my 
amendment. The membership is fa- 
miliar with what is involved. The ma- 
jority of us have indicated that we 
thought a limitation of 5,000,000 was not 
very realistic. In other words, from our 
standpoint it was too high. It has been 
brought out in debate that if we fix the 
limit at three and a half million it may 
give our military leaders a leeway of 
only 38,000 men. Many Senators feel 
such a limit would be too drastic a re- 
striction. The legislative intent has al- 
ready been made crystal clear, namely, 
that this would not be final action by 
the Congress. This would be a tempo- 
rary peace time, let us hope, restriction 
upon the rumber of men we may have in 
the Defense Department and upon the 
demands that may be made upon our 
economy. Therefore, I hope that my 
colleagues will unite with me in voting 
for the compromise proposa. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. ane will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator's 
amendment would provide a margin or 
a leeway of over 500,000 men in the 
Armed Forces beyond what the military 
authorities have established before the 
Committec on Armed Services as the 
limitation of its present plans? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Virginia such a number is ample. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield further. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
make an observation. I opposed the 
amendment which was defeated a few 
moments ago, because I think that when- 
ever it becomes necessary to have 5,000,- 
000 men in our military forces, the time 
has come for all limits to be taken off, 
and for an all-out preparation. I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of Congress in the 
twilight zone in which we now find our- 
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selves, between peace and actual war, 


to place some limit on our Armed Forces, 
in the hope that if the situation clears 
up we shall not have overextended un- 
necessarily the resources of the Nation, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with my 
distinguished colleague. It is the recol- 
lection of the Senator from Virginia that 
we had only 4,000,000 men in our Armed 
Forces in World War I, which was an 
all-out war. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas when he says 
that if we are to have a limit of 5,000,- 
000 men, we might as well have no limit 
at all. If we do not face, as I hope we 
do not, any immediate threat of an all- 
out war, it seems to me that if we give 
the Armed Forces a leeway of a little 
more than a half million men more than 
they have indicated to the Committee on 
Armed Services they expect this year, it 
will be sufficient at this time. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. In order that we may 
have clearly stated on the Recorp the in- 
tention of the author of the substitute, 
may I ask whether he means that the 
4,000,000 figure should be a maximum, 
and that it would be possible to have a 
lesser number? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course; that is 
correct. I hope it will not be necessary 
to reach the figure of 3,462,000, which is 
the figure the military have indicated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not in- 
tend the figure to be an invitation to the 
military to increase the Armed Forces to 
4,000,000 men, does he? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely no. 
The amendment is offered in the spirit of 
not wanting to create the psychological 
impression that we are not serious about 
the situation. We are serious. We do 
not want to give the military any more 
men than are absolutely needed; but we 
are willing to give them some leeway for 
any contingency which may suddenly oc- 
cur, concerning which we are not advised 
at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall oppose the amend- 
ment, because I am afraid the military 
would take it as an invitation to go to 
4,000,000. However, I am glad to have 
on the Recorp the Senator’s statement 
that it is not intended as such an invi- 
tation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the very 
definite opinion of the author of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If I understood the 
answer of the Senator from Virginia to 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Senator from Virginia 
agreed that the national-defense au- 
thorities had asked for 3,462,000. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Three million 
four hundred and sixty-two thousand is 
the latest figure. The Senator from 
Ohio says that in recent months they 
have raised the figure several times. I 
am not familiar with that fact, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Nevertheless, they have 
not asked for 4,000,000? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They have not 
asked for more than 3,462,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Virginia 
should be agreed to it would give the 
military an opportunity to raise the fig- 
ure to 4,000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would give 
them the privilege of doing so. How- 
3 it is not my intention that they 

0 50. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Being especially 
concerned with the raising of revenue, 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia how much it 
would cost to maintain a military estab- 
lishment of 4,000,000 men. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia is no longer a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance or the 
Committee on Armed Services, but he 
believes we will have a military budget 
of approximately $50,000,000,000, wheth- 
er his amendment is adopted or the 
amendment fixing the figure at 3,500,- 
000 is adopted. I do not think it would 
make a great deal of difference in the 
actual expense. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Since I asked the 
same kind of question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon], I have been advised that it 
has been estimated it would cost about 
$13,000 per man a year, which would 
place the total figure in the neighbor- 
hood of the figure which the Senator 
has been discussing, namely, $52,000,- 
000,000. That is an indication of what 
we are faced with. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to inquire 
how much time I have remaining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has 2 minutes remaining. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for his fairness, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that my 
fairness did not pay off very well in the 
last vote. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘I nevertheless thank 
the Senator from Georgia. It is the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon that we should have a vote on the 
3,500,000 figure. The defeat of the Rob- 
ertson amendment would permit a vote 
on my amendment proposing the figure 
3,500,000. The Parliamentarian tells me 
that thereafter it would be in order to 
offer an amendment for any figure differ- 
ing from the figure offered by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], be 
it only a difference of one. 

We have had a clash of opinion on the 
issue as to whether or not a ceiling of 
3,500,000 should be fixed on the basis of 
the figures of the military, and I think 
the Senate ought to be willing to come 
to a vote on it. 
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As to the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia, he has repeated what has 
been previously stated on the floor of 
the Senate, that 3,500,000 would give the 
military a cushion of only some 38,000. 
I do not know where he gets that figure. 
I do not know on what basis he presents 
the figure. Here are the statistical 
facts: 

At the present time we have a military 
establishment of between 2,500,000 and 
2,600,000. The Pentagon officials cannot 
give us the exact figure, but it is some- 
where in that neighborhood. As I have 
previously stated, it will require many 
months to get up to 3,500,000. In view 
of these facts, I am at a loss to under- 
stand the statement that we would have 
a cushion of only 38,000 men if my 
amendment were adopted. 

It has also been stated on the floor 
of the Senate that such a limitation 
would create great difficulties for the 
National Guard. As I stated in my 
earlier speech today, the National Guard 
legal authorities have advised me this 
morning—and I do not think it is sub- 
ject to dispute, if anyone will read the 
United States Code, that in case of emer- 
gency the President of the United States 
has the authority to call out the mili ia 
to meet the emergency, irrespective of 
any ceiling. That has been the inter- 
pretation of the law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall not yield. 

As I say, for years that has been the 
interpretation of section 81 (a) of title 
32 of the United States Code. 

Mr. President, if we adopt a ceiling of 
4,000,000, we again confuse and contra- 
dict all the representations which have 
been made by the military themselves on 
the basis of 3,500,000 for the months im- 
mediately ahead, both as to manpower 
and as to budgetary requests. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot yield under 
the time limitation. 

Time will be available to the military, 
in those months, if world conditions 
change, to come to Congress and ask f r 
4,000,000, 4,500,000, or 5,000,000, or what- 
ever number the facts may then warrant, 

We have a very simple issue before us. 
Are we going to take the military at their 
word, on the basis of the figures they 
have presented, which they say will meet 
their needs for the immediate future? 
When that time period passes, then I 
think we should consider whether we 
want to raise the ceiling. If in the in- 
tervening time they have evidence which 
would justify raising the ceiling, then 
will be the time to consider raising it, 
But if we give them the additional 500,- 
000 men proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], I am very 
fearful, knowing the military behavior 
patterns as they have been demonstrated 
both to the Armed Services Committees 
and the Appropriations Committees in 
the past, that they will proceed at once 
to cut their cloth for 4,000,000 rather 
than for 3,500,000. 

We would also defeat the second pur- 
pose of my amendment—if we adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Rosertson]—which is that we must 
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prevail on the military to inaugurate 
some manpower savings in their opera- 
tions. I am satisfied that they can do it 
and relieve between 300,000 and 500,000 
men for combat duty. I think they are 
guilty of wasting at least that many. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have made my case, and I am 
perfectly willing to stand on the record. 
I close by asking, Do we want a check 
in fact, or do we want to give the mili- 
tary more than they have asked for, 
more than they have substantiated by 
way of any proof? Do we want to say 
to the military, Under our constitu- 
tional system we stand ready and will- 
ing to let you show cause for an increase 
in manpower as you need it’? That is 
the issue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Fresident, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Ore- 
gon raises an interesting question. If 
this amendment should be voted down, 
and then the three-and-one-half-mil- 
lion proposal should be voted down, 
would it be in order for the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] to reoffer his 
amendment providing for 4,000,000, as 
he has stated his intention of doing? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the pend- 
ing amendment should be voted down, 
the status would be the same as before 
the amendment was offered, and any 
amendment would be in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Would any amendment 
be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; because 
it would be an amendment to the bill 
and not to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inauiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, any other 
figure, such as 4,009,001, would be in 
order on this amendment, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator state the question again? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the figure were dif- 
ferent—for example, 4,000,001—it would 
be in order on this amendment, would 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
in order, after this amendment is dis- 
posed of. But if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to, then the matter is 
closed so far as the number is concerned; 
or if the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon were agreed to, no further 
amendment would then be in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. My 
parliamentary inquiry related to other 
amendments being offered if the 4,000,- 
000 proposal is defeated. In that event, 
of course, a figure of 4,000,001 would be 
in order, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Are we to under- 
stand the Chair to rule that if the 
amendment placing an over-all limita- 
tion of 4,000,000 is voted down, and then 
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the Morse amendment for three and 
one-half million is voted down, the Sen- 
ate will be privileged to vote again on 
the same amendment it has already de- 
feated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There would 
have to be a change in the figure. The 
Senate could not vote again on the iden- 
tical amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, namely, that another vote could 
not be had on the same exact amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can- 
not let this vote be had without enter- 
ing in the Recorp my disagreement with 
the remarks of the Senator from Ore- 
gon with respect to the National Guard. 
There is no question on earth as to the 
constitutional power of the President of 
the United States to call out the militia 
to suppress insurrection and resist in- 
vasion; but if this amendment be adopted 
he cannot integrate a National Guard 
unit into the Army of the United States 
if the ceiling of 3,500,000 is thereby 
exceeded. He could not give them train- 
ing, and he could not fill up the ranks 
of a guard unit with draftees, as it is 
now necessary to do. Therefore, that 
statement is misleading, and the state- 
ment which I made yesterday stands, 
that-if we impose a ceiling of three and 
a half million men, the President of the 
United States cannot call out more than 
33,00) National Guardsmen and their 
supporting units. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am merely stating 
my opinion, The Senator has stated his. 
My time is very limited. I cannot yield 
unless the Senator wishes to take issue 
with me on the statement. Our respec- 
tive statements stand in the Recorp. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will read 
the statute he will see that it contains 
the language to execute such laws.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have read it. It 
deals with putting down insurrection and 
with maintaining peace within the con- 
fines of a community. However, the 
President cannot fill up the ranks of the 
National Guard, and cannot make a di- 
vision of it. This is part of the whole 
policy of defending the Nation without 
making any real sacrifice. It is all a 
part of that pattern. Senators hope to 
protect the Nation with unpaid and un- 
trained militia. Paper plans, unarmed 
and untrained men and half-baked leg- 
islation will never give us the defense 
we need and deserve. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret that I can- 
not, because I have only 4 minutes. 

, Mr. CORDON. I did not understand 
what the Senator was driving at. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was taking the po- 
sition that if the limitation of three and 
one-half million men were imposed, in 
the event of an emergency it would be 
necessary for the Congress to take action, 
before the President of the United States 
could call out more than 38,000 National 
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Guardsmen. 
making. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret—— 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator 
mean if the ceiling is imposed, or if the 
military reaches the ceiling? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his assumption about reaching 
the ceiling. The figures speak for them- 
selves. I have seen the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] in the Committee 
on Appropriations. I know that he is 
making an argument and not seeking 
enlightenment for himself. I have seen 
him figure too rapidly in the Committee 
on Appropriations to believe that he does 
not know how the figures are arrived at. 

Mr. President, this is a rather sad 
moment for me. I had hoped we would 
be able to organize the defenses of the 
free nations of the earth to such an ex- 
tent that war could be avoided, or if 
ever war should come—which God for- 
bid—that we would have the power in 
being to beat back any Communist 
forces, whether from China, from Rus- 
sia, or the satellites, that might be 
brought against us. Yet today we hear 
it said that it is necessary to put a blind 
bridle on the military; that we must have 
a check upon the military. 

There has been expression of lack of 
confidence in the military. I have 
stated my views that that was not de- 
served as to these men, but my views do 
not appeal to some Senators because 
they continue to express themselves 
here. Isay, however, it is extremely un- 
fortunate in a time when we are asking 
the free nations of the earth, particu- 
larly the peoples of Western Europe who 
are living under the guns of communism, 
to have confidence in our military, to 
have the Senate of the United States 
give them a vote of no confidence, say 
that they must be put in a strait-jacket, 
and must be dressed up with a blind 
bridle in order to keep them from de- 
stroying the country all of them have 
served so well and to which they have 
dedicated their lives. So I have a feel- 
ing of sadness in this hour. 

Mr. President, I think any limitation 
is bad. I believe a limitation now as 
tight as 3,500,000 men is almost crimi- 
nal. It puts the armed services in a 
strait-jacket. It puts our potential en- 
emies on notice that is all the men we 
are going to have trained and ready, and 
therefore our enemies can train a great 
many more men than we can. They 
already have the advantage of being able 
to choose the time and place and at 
whom they will strike. 

I know that the figure 3,500,000 is 
worse than the figure 4,000,000; there- 
fore, I shall vote for the amendment pro- 
viding the 4,000,000 figure, because I 
shall have the opportunity to vote 
against any limitation whatever when 
an amendment making such provision 
comes up for action. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusion 
respecting this matter. Senators have a 
right to express their views, but I am 
expressing my own view, and I hope that 
Senators who believe in the best possible 
defense of the United States will vote 
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against the 3,500,000 figure by support- 
ing the amendment providing for 
4,000,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator has stated 
that he is against limitations, and that 
those who are against the figure of 5,- 
000,000 are against setting any limita- 
tions whatsoever. I am against any 
limitations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the amendment 
providing for a 4,000,000-man limitation 
is adopted, the Senator will still have an 
opportunity to vote for no limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. All time on the 
amendment to the amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr: WHERRY, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MuR- 
RAY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] is absent because of illness. 
He is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness 
and is paired with the Senater from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Anderson Holland Maybank 
Benton Humphrey Monroney 
Byrd Hunt Nixon 
Capehart Ives O'Conor 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Douglas Kefauver Russell 
Duft Kerr Smathers 
Frear Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Gillette Lodge Sparkman 
Green Long Stennis 
Hayden McClellan Thye 
Hennings McFarland Tobey 
Hill McMahon 
Hoey Magnuson 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Dirksen Langer 
Bennett Dworshak McCarran 
Brewster Ecton McKellar 
Bricker Ellender Malone 
Bridges Ferguson Martin 
Butler, Md. George Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson Morse 
Cain Hickenlooper Mundt 
Carlson Jenner Neely 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Schoeppel 
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Smith, Maine Welker Williams 
Taft Wherry * Young 
Watkins Wiley 
NOT VOTING—6 
Clements Flanders Murray 
Eastland McCarthy Vandenberg 


So Mr. RoBertson’s amendment to Mr. 
Morse’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon as 
amended. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. WHERRY, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays; and the yeas and nays were or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of one 
who voted for a 5,000,000 limitation be- 
cause it is better than a 3,500,000 limi- 
tion, and voted for a 4,000,000 limitation 
because that is better than a 3,500,000 
limitation, is it in order to vote against 
any limitation? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in or- 
der for any Senator to vote as he pleases 
on anything. [Laughter.] 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
as amended. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness. He 
is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness, 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. CLEMENTS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Aiken Hendrickson O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Ives Schoeppel 
Bricker Jenner Smith, Maine 
Butler Md. Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Nebr, Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. OC. 
d Kem Taft 

Capehart Langer Thye 
Carison McCarran Tobey 
Case McClellan Watkins 
Cordon McMahon Welker 
Dirksen Malone Wherry 
Dworshak Wiley 
Ecton Millikin Williams 

Morse Young 
Frear Mundt 
George O' Conor 


NAYS—41 

Anderson Hennings McFarland 
Benton Hill McKellar 
Bridges Hoey Magnuson 
Cain Holland Maybank 
Chapman Humphrey Monroney 
Chavez Hunt Neely 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Nixon 
Douglas Kefauver Pastore 
Duff Kerr Russell 
Ellender Kilgore Saltonstall 
Pulbright Knowland Smathers 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Green Lodge Stennis 
Hayden Long 

NOT VOTING—6 
Clements Flanders Murray 
Eastland McCarthy Vandenberg 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I desire to call up my 
amendment of February 28, lettered B.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. LEH- 
man (for himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Mr. Benton, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. Murray, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. Green, and Mr. Pastore) to the bill 
(S. 1) was read by the Chief Clerk as 
follows: 

Src. 22. Section 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “man of the Coast Guard” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “person of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard,“. 

ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PROGRAM FOR 
THE SENATE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an announcement? 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Arizona for the pur- 
pose of an announcement, without losing 
my place on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 2 
days ago I announced that we would out- 
line a legislative program which, if com- 
pleted in time, would make possible a 
short Easter recess. I submitted such 
a program to the majority policy com- 
mittee yesterday. Following discussion, 
it was suggested that if we could com- 
plete consideration of the following 
measures it would be possible for the 
Senate to take a brief recess, in order 
that Senators might have an opportu- 
nity to catch up on their committee work 
and the work in their offices and else- 
where. It seems desirable that the pro- 
gram agreed upon, which I have also 
submitted to the minority leader, be 
made known now. Of course, any pro- 
gram such as this, would have to be 
agreeable to Senators on both sides of 
the aisle. 

I shall outline it briefly. As soon as 
we finish the bill which we now have 
under consideration, it is proposed that 
we shall call the calendar of unobjected 
to bills, which consists now of 72 bills; 
that we then take up Senate bill 728, 
which is the McCarran bill to amend the 
Subversive Control Act of 1950 to clarify 
rules and regulations to permit entry 
into the United States of certain persons 
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who were involuntary members of pro- 
scribed organizations; that we then take 
up Senate Joint Resolution 39, the pur- 
pose of which is to continue for 3 
months, until June 30, 1951, the Federal 
Rent Control Act, which expires March 
31; and that we then dispose of the ques- 
tion of sending troops to Europe. 

Mr. President, I know this is an ambi- 
tious program, but I feel sure we can 
accomplish it if we all try. If we can 
complete consideration of the pending 
bill tonight, we can call the calendar 
tomorrow, or perhaps Friday, and we 
can then dispose of S. 728 and possibly 
the rent-control measure this week. 
That would leave almost 2 weeks for 
debate upon the proposition of sending 
troops to Europe. The schedule outlined 
simply depends upon whether Senators 
would like to do this work and get away 
for a short recess. I make the an- 
nouncement so that the objective will 
be clear and I am hopeful that we may 
be able to accomplish and complete this 
program. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator state 
approximately the dates between which 
he would suggest that the Easter recess 
take place? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. If we can 
complete this program by the evening of 
the 22d of this month, I think we should 
then have earned a recess until April 2. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say to the 
Senator, if I may, that I think he is 
thoughtful in suggesting the program. 
However, when we think of Washington 
summers and the necessity of our re- 
maining in Washington, month in and 
month out, as we have done in recent 
years, I think it would be more to the 
point if we were to continue in session, 
to see if we could complete the duties of 
this session at an earlier date, so that 
when we recess it may be for a substan- 
tial length of time. 

I appreciate the thoughtfulness of the 
distinguished majority leader, and I 
think he is making the announcement 
very sincerely, but I believe the practical 
approach is the one I have suggested. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. May I first reply to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire? 
I do not think that this program, if we 
can complete it, would delay the final 
adjournment of the Senate. On the 
contrary, it should result in a gain of 
time. I agree with the distinguished 
Senator that we want to get away in the 
summer, and, in my opinion, I think a 
short recess will assist us in doing so. 

It is an ambitious program, I admit, 
but, Mr. President, I think that, without 
overworking, Senators can complete it 
and leave themselves time to catch up 
on work in their offices and attend to 
other necessary matters, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. There are two or 
three questions I should like to ask the 
majority leader. First, does he intend 
to take up the bills referred to in the or- 
der in which he has listed them? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope we can do 


0. 
Mr: WHERRY. Second, is it the in- 
tention of the majority leader, if this 
program is carried out, to ask for night 
sessions? I am not asking the Senator 
to disclose his program altogether, but, 
on the other hand, if we are to have 
night sessions, I think that, as we con- 
sider this program, we should know 
what is in the mind of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is very difficult to announce what we are 
going to do about night sessions. It is 
necessary that we take into considera- 
tion what the Members of the Senate 
want to do. When Senators get ready 
to quit, and when they walk out on us, 
we might as well quit. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the desire of the 
majority leader, however, that, in order 
to complete this program by March 22, 
there be night sessions, if necessary? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my desire. 
Speeches, of which there are always a 
certain number, not germane to discus- 
sions of bills under consideration, espe- 
cially could be made in the evenings, 
when we were not considering bills. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is it 
the intention of the majority leader to 
have a night session tonight? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I think that 
if we can complete action on the pend- 
ing bill this evening we will be well on 
our way toward completing the proposed 
program. 

Mr. WHERRY. We should know what 
the minority is to understand if we are 
to carry out the program outlined. The 
program is an ambitious one, but the 
Senator will have the cooperation of the 
minority. It is the intention of the ma- 
jority leader to announce in advance 
what his plans are, and it is with that 
understanding, if we are to comply, that 
we assent to night sessions, if necessary, 
and that the bills shall be taken up in 
the order in which the Senator has 
stated them. If at the end of the eve- 
ning of Thursday the 22d the program 
has been concluded, there will be a va- 
cation for approximately a full week, I 
understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It will really cover 
10 days, but actually only one work- 
week, because the Senate never works on 
Good Friday anyway. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for answering the questions, because we 
now know what his proposal is. The 
program is in charge of the majority 
leader, and it is for the majority leader 
to set the stage. I will say now that, re- 
gardless of what the action on the pend- 
ing bill may be, we will cooperate with 
the majority leader to the very best of 
our ability. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not desire to 
propose anything not agreeable to the 
minority. The membership on the two 
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sides is very close, and I feel that the 
conditions in the country demand that 
we cooperate to the fullest extent. IL ap- 
preciate the cooperation we have had 
thus far. There are also some non- 
controversial bills which might be taken 
up during the period we have been dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Night sessions usual- 
ly do not produce the result intended, 
and I say to the majority leader, with 
the assurance that we desire to give full 
cooperation, that I hope a program can 
be planned so there will not be night 
sessions. I believe we will accomplish 
more under such a program than if night 
sessions are held. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we get through 
with the program I have outlined, it is 
likely very few night sessions will be 
necessary. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Arizona a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York desires to compliment the majority 
leader for the way in which he is han- 
dling the difficult situation now pre- 
sented. Certainly all the measures to 
which he has referred must be taken care 
of before we leave for any length of time. 
Has the majority leader given any 
thought to getting a unanimous consent 
agreement on the bill now pending so 
that we will not perhaps have to remain 
in session so long tonight? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall have to 
determine that a little later. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] states 
that he is willing to have a limitation of 
debate on his amendment, and that is 
probably the amendment which will take 
the most time. I believe we have dis- 
posed of most of the controversial 
amendments. 

RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ap- 
prehend that there will be no long con- 
troversy over any conference reports, but 
I presume the Senator from Arizona will 
permit us to bring up conference reports. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, it is al- 
ways in order to submit a conference 
report. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that, but 
I think it is highly important that the 
conference report on the measure pro- 
viding for the renegotiation of contracts 
be disposed of, both for the information 
of the procurement officers of the vari- 
ous services, and for the information of 
the contractors. 

I ask permission out of order to sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1724) to pro- 
vide for the renegotiation of contracts, 
and for other purposes, so that it may be 
printed, printed in the Recor, and lie 
on the table. I shall ask later that it 
be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, 

(For conference report see the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 2271-2274.) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
common defense by establishing a uni- 
versal-training program, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment B. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment has been stated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Subsequent to the of- 
fering of the amendment, which is spon- 
sored by eight Senators, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnvuson] indicated their willingness 
to be associated in sponsoring the pro- 
posal. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be included as sponsors 
of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is as simple 
as its language. Its only effect is to 
amend that section of the Penal Code— 
(title 18, sec. 1114), which makes it a 
Federal offense to kill, assault, resist, 
oppose, impede, intimidate, or interfere 
with Federal officers in the performance 
of their duty or to assault or kill them 
on account of the performance of their 
duty. 3 

The legislative history o* this section 
is a very long one, going back to very 
early times. It has long been felt neces- 
sary to protect Federal officers by Fed- 
eral law in the performance of their 
duty and in actions taken on account 
of the performance of their duty. 

As far as members of the Armed 
Forces are concerned, the Congress 
passed a law, away back in 1863, mak- 
ing it a Federal offense to attack or 
obstruct officers or personnel of the 
Provost Marshall’s Department who were 
charged with enforcing the draft law. 
Section 1114 of the Penal Code, which is 
here proposed to be amended, already, 
as it stands today, includes officers and 
men of the Coast Guard among the 
Federal officers protected against vio- 
lence or obstruction by Federal law. 

Legislative history shows further that 
the list of Federal officers protected by 
Federal law has been steadily expanded 
through the years so that it now in- 
cludes judges, United States attorneys, 
United States marshals, deputy mar- 
shals, post-office inspectors, secret-serv- 
ice operatives, employees of United 
States penal institutions, customs in- 
spectors, immigration inspectors, forest 
rangers, game wardens, and Many, many 
others. ‘ 

What is proposed in the amendment 
is the extension of this protection of 
Federal law to all members of the 
Armed Forces. As I have said, this pro- 
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posal is by no means a radical innova- 
tion. It is not a proposal to provide 
special protection to any particular 
group in the Armed Forces. It is de- 
signed to protect by Federal law every 
member of the United States Armed 
Forces—our sons and daughters 
against violence or obstruction while in 
this country and while engaged in the 
performance of duty; it would protect 
them from violent reprisal on account 
of the performance of their duty. 

Practically identical legislation was 
recommended to the Congress by Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson in a letter 
to the Military Affairs Committee and by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle in a 
communication to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in June 1943. The bill making 
this provision was favorably reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
January 17, 1944, and was unanimously 
approved by the Senate on February 15, 
1944, The chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee which considered the bill, 
who reported it, was the junior Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. MCFARLAND], now the 
distinguished majority leader of this 
body. The bill was not acted on by the 
House at that time. Hence, it did not 
become law. 

The amendment to S. 1 now pending 
is virtually identical with the bill con- 
sidered and unanimously approved by 
the Senate 6 years ago. The situation 
today, and the requirements of that 
situation, calls even more demandingly 
for this kind of legislation than the 
sisuation 7 years ago. 

Today again we are drafting vast num- 
bers of our youths to serve their country, 
to insure the security of their country 
and of the free world. In the pending 
legislation, we are calling up for military 
service all youths reaching the age of 18. 
It is proposed—and I support the pro- 
posal—to call our sons out of high school 
and out of college, just at the threshold 
of manhood, to put on the uniform of 
their country, to be gathered in training 
camps, scattered over the length and 
breadth of this country. These boys, in 
many cases, will be assigned to camps, 
stations, and training centers in areas 
and near civilian communities of vary- 
ing and unpredictable local custom, 
practice, and prejudice. 

For their part, many of the civilian 
communities in or near these camps, 
stations, and airfields are suddenly hav- 
ing thrust into their vicinity a tre- 
mendous number of men—I should say 
boys—in uniform. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to know 
what the situation would be with ref- 
erence to a case I have in mind. If an 
enlisted man who is home on furlough 
commits a crime or a misdemeanor, 
would he be tried in a Federal court? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly he would 
not be tried in a Federal court. My 
amendment would not cover such a man. 
My amendment would cover a man in the 
armed services while engaged in the per- 
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formance of his military duty. It would 
protect him from an attack growing out 
of his performance of a military duty. 
It would not cover a man when not on 
such duty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator uses 
the word “duty.” Would the amendment 
cover the scope of a man’s employment 
while in the armed services? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would cover the 
scope of his employment in the military 
service. It would also protect him 
against reprisals and from attacks be- 
cause he had performed his military 
duty. It would not protect him in any 
other way. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose that in the 
performance of his duties a man while 
off a military reservation commits a tort 
or crime. Would he be protected from 
suit, for example? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; it would not pro- 
tect him against civil suits at all. The 
amendment covers penal offenses. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us say that he 
commits a crime. Would the State have 
jurisdiction over him in such a case? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The only way such a 
man would be protected would be if he 
were performing his duty in connection 
with his service in the Armed Forces, 
It would also protect him against re- 
prisals or attacks on him because of his 
performance of his military duty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose he is a 
member of the Armed Forces and is 
working in the Pentagon Building, and 
suppose he negligently and willfully kills 
someone while he is driving his automo- 
bile. Would the State law apply to him, 
and could he be tried in a State court 
for manslaughter? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, he could be 
tried in a State court. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I fail to understand 
what the effect of the amendment 
would be. 


Mr. LEHMAN. The intention is to 
protect him egainst violence. The pur- 
pose is to protect him from attack. It 
would protect him from being killed, 
wounded, or maimed. Such an attack 
upon him or such injury to him would 
become a penal offense, subject to Fed- 
eral law, and would be tried it. a Fed- 
eral court. The amendment would not 
protect him in any other way. All it 
would do would be to say that the man 
who attacked him would become subject 
to Federal law. The amendment would 
not in any way protect an individual 
from ary action at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do TI understand if 
someone commits an assault or an as- 
sault and battery upon a man while he 
is in the Armed Forces, even though he 
is not on a military reservation, that 
enly a Federal court would have juris- 
diction in such as assault or assault and 
battery? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan is 
misunderstanding the effect of the 
amendment. I thought I had made it 
clear that it would cover a man only in 
the performance of his duty. If a man 
were sent by his commanding officer to 
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community X, let us say, to deliver a 
message or to perform some act in con- 
nection with his military duties, and if 
he were attacked under such conditions, 
the man who had attacked him would 
make himself liable under Federal law. 
However, if the man were off the reser- 
vation, on furlough, or if he was simply 
walking along a street, and was not en- 
gaged in the performance of his mili- 
tary duties, the laws of the State would 
apply. The offense against him would 
of necessity have to be confined to the 
performance of his duties in the mili- 
tary service, and would protect him 
against any attack or reprisal for such 
duty previously performed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If a man had pre- 
viously, in the performance of his duty, 
excited someone to act against him and 
the act was not committed against him 
until he was off duty, such act committed 
against him while he was off duty would 
be punishable under Federal law and 
not under State law. Is that correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. For 
instance, if a member of the military 
police arrested a man in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and such arrest 
caused resentment or prejudice against 
the military policeman and he was later 
attacked by a mob or by some persons 
because he had made the arrest, the 
person or persons who attacked him 
would be liable to Federal law. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The amendment 
actually seeks, does it not, to take away 
the jurisdiction of the State in such a 
case and give it to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly; in exactly 
the same way as jurisdiction is taken 
away from States in connection with 
the protection of many classes of serv- 
ants and employees of the United States 
Government, which I have enumerated. 
I should be glad to read them again if 
the Senator desires. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. This sudden influx 
strains community facilities, and often 
disrupts the tenor of local life. These 
youths, coming from every corner of 
America, of diverse religious, social, eco- 
nomic, national, and racial strains— 
that great and blessed variety which is 
America—sometimes appear strange 
and alien in American communities of 
closely-knit racial, national, and reli- 
gious patterns. 

This situation is tailor-made for prov- 
ocation, for violent incidents, and even 
for tragedy. This situation is not the 
primary responsibility of the locality. 
It is the responsibility of the United 
States Government. The needs of the 
Nation have imposed these strains and 
burdens on the localities. The needs of 
the Nation have exposed, are exposing, 
and will expose our sons to these dan- 
gers. 

This, then, calls for national action, 
for Federal action to protect, as far as 
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possible, the members of the Armed 
Forces, and to relieve, as far as possible, 
the primary responsibility of the com- 
munity for the apprehension and pun- 
ishment of civilians guilty of willful vio- 
lence or intimidation against members 
of the Armed Forces while engaged in 
the performance of duty. 

It is to be emphasized that the pro- 
tection afforded by this amendment ex- 
tends to the members of the Armed 
Forces, as to other Federal officers un- 
der section 1114 of the Penal Code; only 
in the course of the performance of duty 
5 on account of the performance of 

uty. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the light 
of the statement which the Senator has 
made I get the impression that if mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces were on leave 
or furlough from attendance at camp or 
reservation and went to town, and there 
got into a scrape or some difficulty, only 
the Federal court would have jurisdic- 
tion over them. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is not quite clear 
to me why the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa should get such an impres- 
sion. I have emphasized that section 
1114 of the Penal Code would be in- 
voked only in the course of the perform- 
ance of duty and on account of the per- 
formance of duty. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to pose 
a question to the Senator. The principle 
runs through all the Armed Forces. It 
is true, as a general, broad statement, 
that a member of the Armed Forces who 
is injured, regardless of where he is, so 
long as he is within the Armed Forces, 
whether he be on leave or on a pass to 
go to town, or on the way to a movie, 
or whether he be drilling with guns or 
equipment—if he is without fault him- 
self, that is, if he is not doing something 
that is violently opposed to Army reg- 
ulations, he is always considered to be 
in line of duty. He is considered to be 
performing the duties of the Armed 
Forces contingent to which he belongs, 

I may be mistaken, but so far as the 
language, as I understand it, is concerned, 
and so far as the statement of the Sen- 
ator is concerned, I have no doubt that 
as the Senator proposes this amendment 
it would extend complete Federal juris- 
diction over all the actions of the Armed 
Forces at all times during the period of 
their enlistment, except during the time 
when a man might be doing some of the 
things proscribed by Army regulations. 
I raise the question as to whether or not 
the Senator’s amendment is venturing 
completely into that field. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is nothing in 
my amendment which would indicate 
that to be the case. After all, no one 
can tell what interpretation the courts 
may place upon a particular situation. 
To me the language is perfectly clear 
as extending only to attacks made on 
the man while he is on duty, and per- 
forming his duty. Certainly if a boy is 
off having a good time, or if he goes home 
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on furlough, he is not performing his 
duty, although he is still in the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will yield for another question, I sub- 
mit that the soldier is performing his 
duty when he is off on furlough. He is 
performing his duty under Army regu- 
lations. He can be retired because of in- 
juries suffered while he is properly on 
leave or on furlough. He is given the 
benefit of being considered in line of 
duty, except in cases where he is in 
willful violation of some criminal statute 
contained in the Army regulations. So 
he is performing duty. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that such a man is 
certainly in the Armed Forces; but when 
he is on furlough or when he is at some 
party, he certainly is not performing 
the duties of his military service. He is 
still, of course, in the military service, 
but there is nothing in the context of 
this law which would indicate that at 
all. I read paragraph 111 of chapter 7 
of title 18 of the penal law: 

Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, opposes, 
impedes, intimidates, or mterferes with any 
person designated in section 1114 of this 
title while engaged in or on account of the 
performance of his official duties, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 3 years, or both. 

Whoever, in the commission of any such 
acts uses a deadly or dangerous weapon, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 10 years, or both, 


That makes it very clear. The lan- 
guage is “while engaged in or on account 
of his official duty.” 

I ask the Senator from Iowa to listen 
to this explanation. I will read the lan- 
guage for the benefit of other Members 
of the Senate, even though the Senator 
from Iowa may not be listening. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want the Recorp to show that I 
am listening to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I read the language: 
“while engaged in or on account of the 
performance of his official duty.” 

I think it is certainly a very strained 
interpretation to believe that a man 
away from his camp or station, on fur- 
lough or otherwise, could be construed 
as performing his official duties. 

, Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator would mind giving the junior 
Senator from Florida a little back- 
ground on this question: What is the 
purpose of the amendment? How does 
the question arise? What is the matter 
with the present law dealing with this 
situation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. T shall develop that as 
I go along. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. What would happen 
under this amendment if a man in camp 
simply had a controversy with two or 
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three other men? What would happen 
to him? 

Mr. LEHMAN. If he were attacked? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should think that 
would come under the Federal jurisdic- 
tion, if he were performing his duties. 

Mr. GEORGE. What would become 
of the court-martial procedure? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know what 
the punishment would be, The punish- 
ment might be inflicted after a court 
martial. I assume, under those circum- 
stances, that there might be a court- 
martial proceeding. 

Mr. GEORGE. Would not the Sena- 
tor's amendment make such a thing a 
Federal offense? 

Mr. LEHMAN. But a court martial is 
a Federal procedure. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a part of the 
Army regulatory method of dealing with 
crimes and misdemeanors. I am curious 
to know what would happen if five or six 
dozen men in a camp were to fall out 
and have a general riot. Would the 
Senator try them in a Federal court? 

Mr. LEHMAN. If there were a general 
riot against a man in uniform? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I would. I would cer- 
tainly try to punish the rioters. If a 
member of the Armed Forces were at- 
tacked in the performance of his duty, 
or because of the performance of his 
duty, I certainly would. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Senator from Georgia dis- 
agrees with me. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is quite possible, be- 
cause this entire statute was intended to 
protect someone in an official position, 
in the discharge of an official function. 
Therefore, it is a part of the function 
of the state. Here we are considering 
the case of a group of men who are 
brought into the armed services. Half 
a dozen of them do not like the way 
some other member of the Armed Forces 
is walking on guard duty, and they have 
a fight over it. Would the Senator make 
a criminal offense of that? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly this amend- 
ment would not supersede military law. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I am 
asking the Senator. Why would it not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ido not think it would. 
T believe that the men within the camp 
would probably be subject to court mar- 
tial, which is a part of the procedure 
under military law. 

Mr. GEORGE. But suppose a man 
did not like the remedy he was given and 
was not satisfied with what the court 
martial did to the crowd which beat him 
up. Let us assume that they beat him 
up because they did not like the color 
of his hair, or the way he walked, or 
talked, or something else. Would the 
Senator allow him to go into Federal 
court, and disorganize and disrupt the 
Army with a proceeding of that kind? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia that if 
a man in camp were attacked in the per- 
formance of his duty, I should think that 
the higher military authorities would be 
very derelict in their duty if they did not 
punish those who attacked him. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I should assume so: 
but the Senator is creating another 
jurisdiction. He is creating another 
offense. He is taking the situation out 
of the hands of the military, and making 
a certain action a Federal offense. 

Mr. LEHMAN. A court martial is a 
Federal procedure. It involves punish- 
ment inflicted by Federal authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 
However, the statute which the Senator 
szeks to amend is a statute primarily 
intended to protect an official who is 
performing a part of the function of the 
State or sovereign against any unneces- 
sary impediment or attack or assault on 
that account. It seems to me that we 
would be getting into all sorts of confu- 
sion if we undertook to apply that stat- 
ute to the case of several thousand or 
several million men in military camps, 
We had better let it alone. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think we are 
getting into confusion at all. Does not 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
feel that the United States Government, 
having called young men into the service 
of their country, has a duty to protect 
them from attack while in the perform- 
ance of their duties? 

Mr. GEORGE. I presume the United 
States Government will protect them, 
but that it will do so through court- 
martial proceedings. The military have 
military police and court-martial pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. LEHMAN. How can the military 
court-martial a man who is not in the 
military service, and who attacks a man 
who is in the military service. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not asking 
about that. I was asking the Senator 
about a man in the military service who 
has a controversy, a dispute, a fight, let 
us say, with two or three of his comrades 
on the military reservation. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I am not sure about 
that. I would rather believe that the 
military laws would not be superseded 
under any circumstances, and that if a 
man in the military service should attack 
another man in the military service he 
would be court-martialed. But cer- 
tainly that would not protect the man in 
the military service who, while walking 
along the road is attacked by civilians, 
over whom the Army has no control 
whatsoever. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not merely the 
purpose of the Senator from New York 
and the other sponsors to provide the 
protection of the Federal law in case of 
attacks upon men in the armed services 
which are committed off military prem- 
ises by civilians? Is it not better to do 
this rather than for men who are in 
national uniform to be subjected to local 
law and local decisions, which in some 
cases might be prejudiced against the 
particular persons who wear the uniform 
of their country? Is it not the purpose 
to provide that if men are called to offer 
their lives for their country they should 
at least be protected from assault when 
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they are walking the streets outside a 
military reservation? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his question. That is 
exactly the purpose of the amendment. 
I think there is no adequate protection 
provided at the present time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LEHMAN, I yield. 

Mr. KERR. There are military per- 
sonnel in the home State of the Senator, 
are there not? 

Mr, LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator say to 
this body that there are not adequate 
laws in the great State of New York to 
protect men who may be upon the 
streets from assault by citizens of the 
State represented by the Senator? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma that 
if he will bear with me a little longer I 
shall come to that point in my speech. 
I go into that matter in my speech in 
respect to my own beloved State of New 
York. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator then 
decline to answer the question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall answer the 


Senator by reading a part of the re-~ 


mainder of my speech covering that 
point. I think I will satisfy the Senator 
that I am not excepting the State of 
New York. 

Mr. KERR. Did I understand the 
Senator from New York to say that there 
are not now adequate laws in the various 
States to protect the bodies or the lives 
of men who may happen to be in the 
uniform of their country, and upon mili- 
tary reservations in those States? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; the Senator from 
New York does not claim that. 

Mr. KERR, Is not that the state- 
ment the Senator just made? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon, 

Mr. KERR. I ask the Official Re- 
porter to read what the Senator just 
said. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to have 
that done. May I explain what I said, 
or believe I said? If I said something 
different I shall be glad to correct it. 
There are adequate laws in every State. 
What I am quarreling with is the en- 
forcement of the laws in many States. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator from 
New York say what State he has refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have reference to 
many States, including my own State. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator then is say- 
ing that in the State of New York the 
machinery in that State is not adequate 
to protect the persons and lives of the 
men in the military service who happen 
to be assigned to service in his State? 
Is that the position the Senator takes? 

Mr. LEHMAN.. The distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma cannot put 
words into my mouth. 

Mr. KERR. I am not putting words 
into the Senator’s mouth. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I myself will put 
words in my mouth. 
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Mr. KERR, I am asking the Senator 
from New York if that is the gist of his 
statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have already an- 
swered that there are adequate laws in 
all States, but not adequate enforcement 
of laws. 

Mr. KERR. Including the State of 
New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I told the Senator 
from Oklahoma I was going to refer to 
that point later in my speech, and if 
the distinguished Senator will bear with 
me I can assure him that I will get to 
that point in due course. 

Mr. KERR. I just ask the Senator to 
confirm 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. . Yes; I yield. First, 
may I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, for whom I have a very 
high regard, that I believe I have an- 
swered his question 16 or 18 times in the 
last 5 minutes. Now I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. KERR. I will say I was so 
shocked to hear the Senator say that 
what he referred to was true in the State 
of New York, that in order that I might 
be certain of it, I only asked him to re- 
peat it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has it not been the 
purpose of the Senator from New York 
to discuss this matter as a general issue, 
and has not the Senator been extremely 
careful not to make any reflection upon 
any individual State, because he knows 
that that might rouse sectional pride 
and passion? Furthermore, his desire 
for harmony and mutual good will, has 
he not gone to the extent of admitting 
that there might be defects in the ad- 
ministration of law in certain northern 
sections of the country, and carefully re- 
frained from making any reflection upon 
the practice in other sections? I think 
it is somewhat unfair to turn the thumb- 
screws upon him when he has demon- 
strated his forgiveness and kindness in 
these matters, and has refused to bring 
up any sectional issues. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. I ask if the Senator from 
Illinois was referring to the Senator from 
Oklahoma when he said he was emi- 
nently unfair in putting the screws to 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, may I with- 
draw that and substitute for it an opin- 
55 that he pressed the point a little too 

ar? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York may say to the Senator from 
Illinois that not only has he been metic- 
ulously careful not to mention any par- 
ticular State or locality; but he has also 
been meticulously careful not to bring 
into the debate the issue of race, or color, 
or religious belief, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Illinois for a comment? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I yield, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from New York has proceeded in an emi- 
nently fair manner in this matter, and 
I hope very much we will not make a 
sectional issue of it. We in the North 
have many faults. Our administration 
of justice is not perfect. We are per- 
fectly ready to have people from other 
sections of the country who come to our 
section as members of the Armed Forces 
be protected by Federal law off military 
reservations. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for an equally 
brief observation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois wants to make confession. in ref- 
erence to derelictions of his own State, 
that is certainly his privilege. But the 
Senator from Oklahoma is going to ask 
him to refrain from making remarks 
on the floor of the Senate with reference 
to the Senator from Oklahoma being 
eminently unfair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
will discover that I withdrew that. I 
have already substituted for that the 
opinion that the Senator from Oklahoma 
pressed the debate too far. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire 
of my distinguished colleague if he does 
not agree with me that we in New York 
State do not set ourselves apart from 
any other section of the United States, 
and feel we need this type of legislation 
just as much as do other States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank my colleague. 
I shall specifically deal with that point 
later in my remarks. The situation I 
have in mind calls for Federal action. 

Mr. President, I now wish to proceed 
with my prepared statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMEN. No, the Senator from - 
New York asks that he be permitted to 
complete his remarks before answering 
any questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Michigan I shall be very glad 
indeed to yield when I have concluded 
my remarks. 

I wish it were possible to frame some 
kind of provision possible of enforce- 
ment to protect members of the Armed 
Forces against willful, premeditated and 
unprovoked violence while off duty. I 
feel it is vital that our youths in the 
Armed Forces be so protected by the 


Federal Government to the maximum 


extent possible. They are not tough and 
case-hardened men, trained in restraint 
and self-discipline. They are only young 
boys, fresh from farms and cities, from 
slums and mansions. They are boys gen- 
erally unaccustomed to the exhilaration 
of freedom away from parental direction. 
They are boys suddenly required to be- 
come men. 
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In camp and on station, they act un- 
der direction and orders. Off duty, they 
are generally on their own. They should 
be protected in every possible way. I 
expect that the armed services will do 
everything in their power to see that 
they are protected and that, on the 
other hand, the civilian communities 
are properly protected against vandal- 
ism and violence from those in uniform. 

But in view of the responsibility be- 
ing assumed by the Federal Government 
in drafting these boys and enrolling them 
in the armed services, it is also the re- 
sponsibility of the Government—to these 
boys, to their parents and to the coun- 
try—to safeguard them, as much as pos- 
sible, from either harm or indignity. 

As I said, there seems to be no prac- 
ticable legislative means to insure this 
protection for our servicemen while off 
duty, but I trust that the executive de- 
partments concerned will fake every pos- 
sible administrative step to insure this 
protection, for these, our sons, are serv- 
ing and are to serve their country, in 
some cases with the last full measure 
of devotion. Every one of them must 
be regarded as among the first citizens 
of this land; and there must be no dis- 
crimination against them or indignity 
visited upon them for reason of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or economic 
status. The bullets that will seek them 
out, the shells, shrapnel, bombs, and sud- 
den death in the air and beneath the 
seas will make no distinction. Their 
Government should see to it, to the max- 
imum extent practicable, that no dis- 
tinction is made while they are wear- 
ing the uniform of their country, on or 
off duty. That uniform, which is the 
symbol of our national security and sov- 
ereignty, and which is the symbol of 
their service, should and must exact 
from all citizens equal respect and equal 
consideration. 

The pending amendment, however, is 
strictly circumscribed in its application 
to members of the armed services while 
in the performance of duty or on ac- 
count of the performance of duty. 

Among those to whom it would apply 
would be members of the military police 
and the shore patrol. Indeed, this provi- 
sion is of paramount importance for 
these divisions of the armed services, 
or for other members of the armed serv- 
ices engaged in police functions, for mil- 
itary police and shore patrol duty is a 
function which brings members of the 
armed services in direct contact with 
the civilian population. This service 
especially exposes the personnel involved 
to intimidation, resistance, attack, and 
reprisal. 

It is not rare, I understand, for civil- 
ians to try to interfere with military po- 
lice when these police are trying to take 
into custody military personnel who have 
violated military law. Such police 
should be protected by Federal law, and 
should have the backing of Federal law 
when dealing with civilians. I hasten 
to add that this should be civilian, not 
military law; and the protection given 
these police should be by Federal civil- 
ian authority. 
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Of course, I am not undertaking to 
speak for the Secretary of the Army or 
for the Secretary of the Navy in urging 
this amendment. I would presume that 
the armed services would welcome this 
amendment, especially in the light of its 
legislative history and of the original re- 
quest in 1944 by Secretary of War Stim- 
son for this provision. 

That, however, is almost beside the 
point, so far as I am concerned, and 
so far as the Senate ought to be con- 
cerned. This amendment is essential 
legislation from the viewpoint of both 
the armed services and of the national 
interest. It is recognition that the 
armed services consist of citizens, and 
of young citizens at that. 

There are many cases on record to 
prove the necessity for the adoption of 
this amendment. There are many, 
many more cases—cases happening 
every day—which are not on record, but 
which call for this legislation. 

I have data on some of these cases 
right here at hand. Some of them 
would fall directly and obviously under 
the ban of the pending amendment. 
Some of the acts of violence of which I 
have record would probably not be pun- 
ishable under the pending amendment. 
But all these acts of violence would cer- 
tainly be discouraged by the adoption 
of this amendment. In any event, this 
amendment is so meritorious and so ob- 
viously desirable that I do not feel it 
necessary to burden the Senate with fur- 
ther details along this line. 

Among the cases on official record from 
the last war bearing precisely and spe- 
cifically on this legislative proposal was 
the case of a military policeman shot and 
killed in Louisiana in 1942 by a State 
Trooper; the case of an investigator for 
the Internal Security Command beaten 
up by German sympathizers in Philadel- 
phia while he was carrying on an investi- 
gation; and many others. 

This is not a regional matter, Mr. Pres- 
ident. These incidents can occur in 
Louisiana, in Texas, or in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or New York. I might again re- 
fer to historical background in my own 
State where there were draft riots in 
1863 and where, as a result, the law I 
referred to earlier in my remarks, mak- 
ing it a Federal offense to assault or ob- 
struct personnel of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Department, was enacted. ` 

The pending amendment is designed 
to meet all cases and all situations. It 
is designed to protect every man in the 
uniform and service of his country, while 
2 in performing the duties of that 


I know that local police authorities are 
generally doing their best, and have 
done, in general, an outstanding job in 
maintaining law and order in areas near 
military installations. I know that inci- 
dents of unprovoked violence against 
military personnel are, of course, the 
rare exception, not the rule. However, 
this amendment seeks to prevent even 
the exception, and to provide Federal 

t for the exception, in dis- 
charge of the Federal Government's in- 
evitable obligation. , 
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If it is a Federal responsibility to pro- 
tect United States Marshals, and judges, 
and postal inspectors, and fish and game 
wardens, and collectors of internal rev- 
enue, why is it not a Federal responsibil- 
ity to protect members of the armed 
services while on duty? That question 
cannot be answered except by an affirm- 
ative vote on the pending amendment. 

This is a Federal responsibility, not a 
local responsibility. The members of the 
armed services are as much Federal rep- 
resentatives as are any group of Federal 
agents and employees now included un- 
der the protection of section 1114 of the 
penal code. Indeed, as I have pointed 
out, coast guardsmen are already so pro- 
tected. Why not marines, and soldiers, 
and airmen, and naval personnel? 

Mr. President, I hope the pending 
amendment will be approved by an over- 
whelming—yes, by a unanimous—vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
whether it is true that Federal fish and 
game inspectors now have this same type 
of protection. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me also inquire 
whether those in the field service of the 
division of grazing of the Department of 
the Interior have the same type of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe that is true, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also the em- 
ployees of the Indian Field Serivce? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also the immi- 
gration patrol inspectors? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also the offi- 
cials and employees of the United States 
penal or correctional institutions? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true, and it 
has been very useful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also any em- 
ployee or agent of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If an internal rev- 
enue agent finds an illegal still, and if 
potshots are taken at him, this Federal 
protection is thrown around him, Is 
that true? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it also true of post- 
office inspectors? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also in the case 
of officials and employees of the secret 
service? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also in the case 
of officials and employees in the Bureau 
of Narcotics? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also in the case 
of United States marshals? 

Mr. LEHMAN. All those are included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also in the case 
of the Coast Guard? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, that is true. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that about 
the only group not having this Federal 
protection in line of duty are those who 
serve in the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marines? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It is also true, is it not, 
of officials and employees of the Federal 
Home Loan banks and of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Associations? 
eri LEHMAN. I believe that is true, 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New York if he will yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood, of 
course, the Senator’s reference to the 
provost marshal’s department. I can 
see that the shore patrol and the mili- 
tary police, who are the peace officers 
of the Armed Forces, and all of whom 
are always shown to be such by means 
of the insignia or other identifications 
they wear, might require special protec- 
tion. I was wondering what other kinds 
of operations and activities the Senator 
had in mind to protect by means of his 
amendment. -I could not think of any 
except the ones I have just named. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I would have in mind 
members of the Ground Forces, members 
of the Air Force, members of the Ma- 
rines, members of the Navy—all those 
who are engaged in the military service 
of the United States. I do not know 
that I would feel that there should be 
any exceptions whatever. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, per- 
haps I did not make my question clear, 
but, if I understand correctly, the 
amendment applies to individuals only 
so long as they are engaged in the offi- 
cial performance of duty. What type of 
official performance of duty did the Sen- 
ator have in mind as being covered other 
tlan that of law enforcement by military 
police officers? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida it has been a great 
many years since I spent time in camp, 
so I am not familiar, as I say, after 30 
years, with military duties; but I am 
quite certain the Senator from Florida 
would not imply that men in the camps, 
or in the stations, or wherever they may 
be, have not military duties to perform, 
in the performance of which they are 
entitled to protection. He would not so 
imply, would he: 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The purpose of my 
questions is to clarify the Recorp. I can 
readily see how law-enforcement officers 
of the military service are in a status 
comparable to that of United States 
marshals and their deputies, or enforce- 
ment officers of the Aleoho] Tax Unit, or 
law-enforcement officers of the Treasury 
Department. As a matter of fact, the 
Coast Guard is a branch of the Treasury 
Department, as I recall it; but I was try- 
ing to discover what type of service off 
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the military reservations, other than 
that in the military police and the like, 
was intended to be covered; and I think 
the Recorp would be clearer if the Sen- 
ator would state into the Recorp just 
what kinds of service off the reserva- 
tions he has in mind. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot specify in de- 
tail. I should think there might be 
hundreds if not thousands of different 
services which a man in military service 
might be expected to perform under 
orders, while in camp. Of course, I am 
not confining this amendment simply to 
the protection of the men who cause 
arrests to be made, such as members of 
the military police, although I certainly 
have included them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. In my judgment, any- 
one in the military service in uniform 
should be protected from attack in the 
performance of his duty. As I say, there 
might be many different categories; for 
example, an attack made in reprisal, or 
otherwise, for some previous action per- 
formed in the course of duty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator said he 
had various incidents in mind, which il- 
lustrated his point. I think the Recorp 
would be clearer if the Senator would 
put such incidents into the Recorp, so 
that the Senate could understand just 
whom he refers to, other than the law- 
enforcement officers off the Army res- 
ervations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have a number, and 
I will read one: 

Pvt. Raymond Carr, a Negro soldier. 


The Senator asked me to read these. 
I was very anxious not to bring in any 
reference to racial distinctions in this 
matter, but the Senator asked me to put 
this in, and I hope he will understand, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the de- 
sire of the Senator, but I think the 
Record would be clarified if he would put 
into it illustrations of what he has in 
mind. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I read: 

Case in point: Pyt. Raymond Carr, a Negro 
soldier, a member of the Military Police detail 
from Camp Beauregard, La., on the morning 
of November 1, 1942, was shot and killed by 
Trooper Dalton McCollum, of the Louisiana 
State Police, in the city of Alexandria, La. 
This soldier was in uniform and on duty at 
the time of the killing, and rightfully re- 
sisted arrest by the civilian constabulary. 
The State police seemed to infer that two 
Military Police (colored) were interfering 
with the arrest of two colored civilians. They 
attempted to arrest the two Military Police 
and take them to jail. The MP's stated that 
the constabulary had no jurisdiction while 
they were on Military Police duty, and that 
they could only leave their post of duty when 
properly relieved. After obtaining additional 
help, guns were drawn and attempts were 
made to force the two MP’s into the State 
patrol car. One of the M's complied, 
dropped his club, and ran away, followed 
by two officers. He was soon captured, and 
in the scuffle which ensued he was shot in 
the abdomen by Trooper Dalton McCollum, 
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The wounded soldier was taken to the hos- 
pital after some delay, and he died the next 
day. General Donovan was informed and he 
requested that this State trooper be taken 
into custody, pending investigation of this 
matter. This was refused by the assistant 
commanding officer of State troopers. Later, 
on November 11, 1942, Trooper McCollum was 
removed from active patrol duty and was 
assigned to desk duty at the State police 
Office in Alexandria. The Attorney General, 
upon request of the Secretary of War, inves- 
tigated this case to determine whether it 
could be tried in the Federal court under 
section 253, title 18, United States Code, 
Killing Federal Officers, or section 254, title 
18, United States Code, Resisting, Interfer- 
ing, or Assaulting a Federal Officer. The At- 
torney General stated that these statutes 
were not applicable in this case, as soldiers 
and sailors were not covered by them. 


I have many others, but I have read 
that as an example, as a case in point. 
That man certainly deserved punish- _ 
ment, because he attacked, wounded, and 
killed a man in uniform, who was serv- 
ing his country; and yet the Attorney 
General found that the laws then in 
existence were not applicable. 

I am trying to make them applicable. 
I tried to state that I consider these 
cases somewhat exceptional, but there 
have been cases of that sort not infre- 
quently. I want to make sure that the 
men whom we call out to serve their 
country at the risk of their own lives 
and at great sacrifice—your son and my 
son, Mr. President—are protected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
ae Senator yield for one further ques- 

ion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield, and 
if so to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would prefer to 
have the Senator permit me to conclude 
my questions, if he will. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator asked 
one question. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, after which I shall be glad 
to yield further to the Senator from 
Plorida. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are protected by law 
against assaults and attempts to mur- 
der, even when they are off the bench? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe that is true. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
member a case in California, in the early 
1880’s, when a citizen of California shot 
at Justice Stephen J. Field who was, I 
believe, on a railway train? I believe 
that the Californian who shot at Jus- 
tice Field was tried in a Federal court, 
not in a State court. I think that is 
correct. So the Senator from New York 
is merely proposing that soldiers in uni- 
form shall have the same protection as 
that accorded to other Government offi- 
cials, including justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. Is that not true? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is what I am 
proposing, and I think there is even 
greater justification for protecting men 
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in uniform than there is for protecting 
others. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should think it 
would probably be more popular to pro- 
tect soldiers than to protect Supreme 
Court justices. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sorry I did not 
make my previous question clear, which 
I apparently did not do, because I asked 
the distinguished Senator to place in the 
Recorp incidents to which he had re- 


ferred as coming from other than the 


provost marshals, and other than the 
military police, the shore patrol, and the 
like; and I think the Senator from Flor- 
ida has already stated that he concedes 
there is a case applicable to law-enforce- 
ment officers of the armed services, but 
he asked the Senator to place in the 
Recorp cases other than those, to which 
he felt that his amendment was applica- 
ble. In response to my request, the Sen- 
ator read into the RECORD a case applica- 
ble to military police, which does not 
come within the purview of my request. 
Irepeat my question. If the Senator has 
numerous cases in mind relative to oth- 
ers in the Armed Forces personnel than 
the military police, shore patrol, and the 
like, I would appreciate it greatly if he 
would put those cases in the Recorp for 
purposes of illustrating what he hopes to 
accomplish through his amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I should be very glad 
indeed to do so. I did not think it was 
necessary to collect the cases and put 
them in proper shape to be inserted in 
the Recorp, because, frankly, while I 
thought it possible there might be some 
difference of opinion on the floor of the 
Senate with regard o the wisdom of or 
applicability of my amendment, I did not 
think any question would be raised by 
any Senator as to the fact that there 
have been attacks by civilians, either in 
small numbers or sometimes in large 
groups, on men in the military service. 
I did not think that would be a subject of 
debate, because I thought it was a gen- 
erally accepted fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for an observation, un- 
fortunately there have been attacks, and 
I believe such attacks should be curbed, 
but in defending his amendment the 
Senator has stated specifically that the 
amendment would apply only to the 
members of the Armed Forces when on 
actual duty, but not when they were en- 
gaged in recreation, or are on leave, or 
off their reservation on business of their 
own, even though in uniform. I am try- 
ing to have the Recorp illustrate just 
what sort of cases, other than cases ap- 
plicable to military police, the Senator 
expects his amendment to cover. Frank- 
ly, I have not been able to think of any 
myself. That is why I asked the Senator 
for information as to such cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the process of moving men, under or- 
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ders, from one military establishment 
to another, they are nevertheless on 
duty, and therefore should be under the 
protection of the Federal Government? 
They are under orders moving from one 
military camp to another, and they are 
regarded as being on military duty. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no doubt at 
all about that, when they are moving 
from one station to another under orders. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are also truck 
drivers, messengers, and the like who 
move out of camps into civilian areas 
and who yet perform military duties. 
These would be brought under the pro- 
tection of the law under the proposal and 
protected by the Federal statutes against 
assault. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Florida that we know perfectly well 
that many times when military person- 
nel are driving trucks in a convoy, or 
possibly not in a convoy, they are guard- 
ing Government property. Of course, 
such men are entitled to the protection 
of the Federal Government under those 
circumstances. They may be guarding 
property not on the camp grounds at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the distinguished Senator 
that he expects to illuminate the RECORD 
by placing in it some actual instances? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I hope to be able to do 
that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ishall appreciate the 
Senator's courtesy if he will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
refresh the Senator’s memory in regard 
to an occasion about 7 or 8 months ago 
when we were debating the extension of 
the Selective Service Act. At that time 
I placed in the Recorp, at the request 
of one of my colleagues, a list of inci- 
dents which were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government by General Her- 
shey, the National Director of Selective 
Service. 

I should like to point out that the 
National Director of Selective Service, 
in his recommendations following World 
War II, covered the same subject, and 
the bill extending the Selective Service 
recommended the very proposal which 
the Senator from New York has brought 
to our attention, and has so ably de- 
fended and expounded this afternoon. 
So the record is available, and I am 
happy to note that the amendment is so 
clearly defined that its application will 
be clear. 

It is perfectly obvious that someone 
going into a billiard hall or into a tavern 
and getting himself involved in some sort 
of fracas is a local police problem, par- 
ticularly if that person is off duty, on 
leave or furlough. But instances have 
occurred when troops, individual soldiers 
or other members of the armed services, 
in small groups, proceeding down a high- 
way, have been accosted or assaulted, 
without any effective police action taking 
place. I believe the purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is to affect such cases 
as that. So Iam happy to be a cospon- 
sor of the amendment, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Would the Senator 
from Florida like to have me read the 
letter of the Secretary of War, Hon. 
Henry L..Stimson, written in 1944? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It might be illumi- 
nating. Ihave merely asked the Senator 
to place in the Recor» instances of the 
kind he has referred to as existing in 
large numbers, cases in which personnel 
of the Armed Forces on actual duty, but 
not including police duty, as members of 
the military police, would be protected 
under his amendment. I have not as 
yet heard any cases cited. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall not consume 
the time of the Senate in reading the 
letter from Secretary Stimson, which is 
quite lengthy, but I ask that it be placed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Thgre being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1943. 
Hon. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REYNG DS: There is enclosed 
herewith draft of a bill to amend section 1 
ol the act providing punishment for killing 
or assaulting of Federal officers, which the 
_— Department recommends be enacted into 

aw. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend the scope of section 1 of the act 
of May 18, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 780; 
54 Stat. 391; 18 U. S. C. 253), so as to include 
officers and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and members of 
the auxiliary military police of the Army of 
the United States, while engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties or on account of 
the performance of their official duties, 

The mentioned section as it now exists, 
provides punishment for any person who 
kills, forcibly resists, opposes, impedes, intim- 
idates, or interferes with certain Federal of- 
ficers, including United States marshals, any 
officer or employee of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, post-office inspectors, Secret 
Service operatives, any Officer or enlisted man 
of the Coast Guard, and so forth, while en- 
gaged in the performance of official duties, 
or any person who Kills or assaults any such 
officer on account of the performance of his 
Official duties. It appears that there is at 
this time no appropriate Federal statute pro- 
viding punishment in the case of such an 
act against an officer or enlisted person of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, or a member 
of the auxiliary military police of the Army 
of the United States, while engaged in the 
performance of official duties, or on account 
of the performance of official duties, It 
seems manifest that similar punishment 
should be provided in case of such attacks 
against personnel of the Military and Naval 
Establishments. 

Although section 1 provides only for the 
offense of killing, it is believed that the sug- 
gested amendiaent to that section would 
also have the effect of extending the scope 
of section 2 of the act of May 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 781; 18 U. S. C. 254), to cover officers 
and onlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and members of the aux- 
iliary military police of the Army of the 
United States in the case of resisting, inter- 
fering with, or assaulting such personnel 
while engaged in the performance of official 
duties or on accornt of the performance 
of official duties, as section 2 by reference 
relates to assaults on all persons of the 
categories named in section 1 of the act. 
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The proposed amendment, if enacted, will 
result in little, if any, increased cost to the 
Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I should also like to 
point out that the bill to which I have 
referred was no“ objected to by the At- 
torney General of the United States at 
the time it was presented. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator proposes 
a law which will extend what he calls 
protection tc all members of the Armed 
Forces under certain conditions, and the 
Armed Forces perhaps soon will number 
3,500,000. Does the Senator have any 
corresponding law in mind whereby 
there would be extended special protec- 
tion to the civilian population as against 
unlawful acts of the 3,500,000 men in the 
service? 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are entitled to 
protection, and I referred to that in my 
remarks. It is the duty of the camp 
commar ders, the divisional commanders, 
and the station commanders, to make 
certain that their men treat the towns- 
people with full consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. The question was, does 
the Senator have in mind introducing a 
bill which would give special protection 
to the civilian population which will 
come in contact with the 3,500,000 serv- 
icemen? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, I have no specific 
bill in mind. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be logical 
and would be consistent with the Sen- 
ator’s position to have a bill cover that 
phase, would it not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, I do not think it 
is analogous at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator as- 
sumed it to be consistent and logical, 
that would mean probably 7,000,000 peo- 
ple being dealt with, and the Senator 
would materially change the criminal 
law and criminal jurisdiction with ref- 
erence to that number of people without 
ever having the matter referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate. Would not that 
be the effect of the Senator’s position? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I do not know where 
the Senator gets his figure of 7,000,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. If there are 3,500,000 
men in the armed services, assuming 
that, as they move about the country 
they would come in contact with just one 
civilian each per day, the Senator’s 
amendment would be affecting at least 
7,000,000 people in its operation, would it 
not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think it would be af- 
fecting only those people who, without 
justification, attacked or killed men in 
the service while in the performance of 
their duty. It seems to me to be no great 
departure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Suppose a difficulty 
arises between a man who js in the 
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service and a civilian. Suppose a soldier 
happens to have a difficulty with a 
civilian, the Senator’s amendment would 
come into effect, would it not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. A difficulty would not 
alter the situation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Suppose there should 
be some kind of belligerent contact, some 
kind of adverse relation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. They might have a 
difficulty, but it would not come under 
the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am assuming there 
would be one soldier and one civilian in- 
volved. The Senator would extend a 
special law to the soldier and not a spe- 
cial law to the civilian. Is not that cor- 
rect? . 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not assume there 
are going to be disputes with anybody. 
There may not be five disputes a month. 
What I have in mind is a man who is 
unlawfully attacked while he is in uni- 
form in the performance of his duty. 
I think that man deserves the protection 
of his Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let us take a simple 
case. Suppose a soldier on duty drives 
a truck to a farm to load some materials 
and he and the farmer get into a dispute 
and a fight ensues. The Senator would 
provide a special law to protect the sol- 
dier. What about the farmer? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I certainly believe 
that if the soldier attacked the farmer 
he should be punished. I have no excuse 
for him. He would be punished under 
Federal law, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is the Senator certain 
about that? 

Mr. LEHMAN. He would be punished 
under military law, in all probability. 

Mr. STENNIS. The matter would be 
taken out of the hands of the people of 
the community altogether if the soldier 
was turned over to a court martial; is 
not that correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN, Ido not know whether 
it would be or not, but certainly if the 
commanding officer did his duty, the 
soldier would be subject to court-martial 
proceedings. 

Mr. STENNIS. My point is that if 
there is a law affecting 3,500,000 men in 
the armed services, the rest of the popu- 
lation is going to be affected more or less 
directly, and yet the Senator proposes 
no special law for their protection. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am recommending 
a law for the protection of members of 
the Armed Forces, but not a law which 
would cover every dispute which might 
arise between a soldier and a civilian. 
If the soldier to whom the Senator from 
Mississippi referred was sent to a farm 
for a special or specific purpose as part 
of his military duty, I would hold the 
other man responsible for killing or 
maiming him. 

Mr. STENNIS. What would the Sen- 
ator do if the soldier was at fault? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I would certainly in- 
sist that he be punished. We have ade- 
quate laws for that purpose. 

Mr. STENNIS. But he would not come 
under the Senator’s proposed statute? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; he would come 
under military law. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
propose a special statute to cover his 
case? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have none in mind, 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like te make 
one more observation. While on duty 
as a civilian officer during World War 
II I heard of no instance in which a mili- 
tary man was attacked or aksused in any 
way. On the contrary, I did know of 
many instances in which military per- 
sonnel—and I am not referring to col- 
ored military personnel, but white per- 
sonnel—ganged up and literally ran ci- 
vilians out of a community in which 
they had lived for many years. When 
it comes to giving special protection of 
the kind the Senator suggests, I think it 
would be well to enact special statutes 
which would protect civilians against a. 
massed ganging up of military personnel. 
Fortunately such attacks do not occur 
often, but they do occur at times. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say that cer- 
tainly if a soldier attacks another man 
‘he should be subject to military law, and 
he is subject to such law, if he is in uni- 
form or on duty. If there is any way 
of protecting the people of a community 
in a situation of the kind to which the 
Senator from Mississippi has referred, I 
should be glad to be informed about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I should like to 
emphasize one point. In the case which 
the Senator from Mississippi poses, the 
field commander, unit commander, 
camp commander, or any commander 
in charge of military personnel is held 
fully responsible for the actions of his 
troops. Under military law he is 
chargeable for the actions of his troops, 
That is the kind of protection which is 
given to a civilian in reference to his 
relationship with the military. I think 
there is sufficient law on the books to 
correct that kind of abuse. 

It is my feeling that there has been 
some abuse on the other side as well. 
There is no law on the books today which 
permits the correction of an abuse so far 
as a civilian’s relationship with a mili- 
tary person is concerned, although there 
is a military law which provides protec- 
tion against an abuse by a military man 
against a civilian. In such an instance 
there is no military law which permits 
the correction of an abuse on the part of 
a civilian against a military person. I 
believe the Senator’s amendment would 
bring about equality of treatment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
been very patient in allowing me to make 
observations. I should like to make one 
more. As the Senator knows, when he 
was serving as Governor of New York I 
served as Governor of my State during 
a good portion of the war. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was very happy in- 
deed that we were able to cooperate so 
frequently. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 
I saw some instances of abuse on both 
sides of the fence, both by civilians and 
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by military personnel. Again I am not 
referring to any matter of color. To 
make the Senator’s amendment com- 
parable with the existing Federal situa- 
tion in other fields I believe it should be 
confined to law-enforcement officers of 
the Military Establishment, that is, to 
military police and shore patrolmen, who 
are properly identified by the wearing 
of the uniform of their service. I believe 
that for that sort of limited application 
the amendment has merit, and that it 
would accomplish some good. 

Wholly without reference to any color 
line, because shore patrolmen and mili- 
tary policemen of both colors have had 
their difficulties from time to time, I can 
very easily see how personnel charged 
with the enforcement of law and order 
for the United States—and that is what 
they are doing when they are out in 
uniform as shore patrolmen or mili- 
tary policemen—should be entitled to 
the same protection which is afforded a 
United States marshal, tax collector, 
wildlife enforcement officer, or any other 
similar personnel who can identify him- 
self, and who is not protected except in 
the discharge of his duty. 

I am frank to say that as drawn the 
amendment of the Senator would always 
put the civilian public upon inquiry 
whenever they were threatened with any 
sort of abuse or any sort or arbitrary 
tactics on the part of members of the 
Armed Forces, to be certain that such 
members of the Armed Forces were not 
then and there engaged in the perform- 
ance of some military duty or in the car- 
rying out of some order, lest they be 
held to have gotten themselves in serious 
trouble under Federal law simply by 
standing up for what they thought were 
their rights. 

Since the amendment offered by the 
Senator does not pretend to apply to 
men when on furlough and when off the 
reservation for private business or rec- 
reation it seems to me that the Senator 
might well consider rewriting his amend- 
ment so as to confine its application to 
the law-enforcement officers of the 
armed services. In that way he would 
have something which, it seems to the 
Senator from Florida, would be almost 
on all fours with the present statutes 
covering civilian law-enforcement offi- 
cers while engaged in the performance 
of their law-enforcement duties and giv- 
ing protection to such officials of the 
Federal Government, by making any as- 
sault or breach of the peace against 
them, a Federal crime. 

I can see how the Senator could make 
his case if he would limit the application 
of his amendment to law-enforcement 
officers. Otherwise it seems to me it 
would impose a vastly greater burden 
upon the millions of people of our civilian 
population who are daily coming in con- 
tact with soldiers and sailors in uniform, 
but who cannot tell to save their lives 
whether such soldiers or sailors are 
under military orders. It would put 
them under great disadvantage and al- 
Ways upon inquiry. It would impute. to 
them knowledge of whether or not in- 
dividuals of the Armed Forces whom 
they meet are or are not under military 
orders, It seems to me it would create a 
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tremendously difficult and intolerable 
situation. 

Therefore in all kindness and coop- 
eratively I make the suggestion to the 
able Senator that he consider limiting 
his amendment to law-enforcement 
officers of the armed services in uniform 
and identified by their appropriate 
uniform. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I do not feel that an 
amendment of the character which he 
suggests would accomplish the purposes 
which my associates and I have in mind. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


During the delivery of Mr. LEHMAN'S 
address, 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield so that 
I may make a motion? 

Mr. LEHMAN, Ishall be glad to yieid, 
if there is unanimous consent that I do 
not lose my place on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska moves that tne 
vote by which the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morsel, as amended, was agreed to, be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. I move that that mo- 
tion be laid on the table. 

Mr. McFARLAND. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The motion can 
only be entered, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to reconsider is in order, but 
there is already a motion before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked the Senator 
from New York to yield that I mizht 
make a motion, and he said he would 
yield if he did not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be necessary in 
order to enable a Senator to make a mo- 
tion to lay on the table. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion may 
be made. 

Mr, McFARLAND. I object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire what is the status of the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to reconsider has been entered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. 
Turri and Edward H. Turri; 

S. 45. An act for the relief of Alfred F. 
Bosche; and 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 

INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice that this morning 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry decided to hold hearings beginning 
next Tuesday, March 13, on two bills re- 
lating to agricultural workers from for- 
eign countries. They are Senate bill 949 
and Senate bill 984. I am hopeful that 
the hearings will be concluded within a 
few days so that a measure on the sub- 
ject may be considered by the Senate at 
an early date. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is continuing its investigation of 
food prices. It will be recalled that about 
2 weeks ago the committee issued a state- 
ment with reference to the rise in price 
on beef and certain canned goods. The 
committee finds that, in spite of the 
recent increase in prices, more food can 
be purchased by an hour of factory labor 
than in any recent period. I invite the 
special attention of Senators to the table 
on the second page of the statement, 
which I expect to file for the record. 
As an example, an hour’s factory labor 
today buys 9.9 pounds of bread, in con- 
trast to 6.1 in 1925-29 and 7.3 in 1935-39. 
Percentagewise, a factory worker today 
can obtain 109 percent more eggs for an 
hour’s work than he could back in 
1925-29, 35 percent more than in 1935-39, 
and 31 percent more than ia 1947-48. I 
hope Senators will take the time to read 
this statement. 

I wish to also call the special attention 
of Senators to the trend of farm income. 
The net income realized by farmers 
during 1947 was $18,000,000,0°0; in 1948, 
$16,500,000,000; in 1949 $14,000,000,000; 
and in 1950, $13,000,000,000. Notwith- 
standing the fact that farm production 
was as large in 1950 as it was in 1947, the 
net farm income decreased from $18,- 
000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. 

On the other hand, the hourly earn- 
ings of manufacturing employees have 
steadily increased. In 1947 the hourly 
pay was $1.22; in 1948, $1.33; in 1949, 
$1.40; and in 1950, $1.46. 

With respect to the weekly earnings of 
manufacturing employees, there has also 
been a steady increase, from $49.97 in 
1947 to as high as $59.27 in 1950. 

With respect to corporate profits be- 
fore taxes, in 1947 they were $30,500,000,- 
000; in 1948, $33,900,000,000; and in 1950, 
$40,200,000,000. In other words, the 
average hourly earnings of employees 
and their weekly take-home pay have 
been on the increase from 1947 up to 
1950, whereas we have had a constant de- 
crease with respect to farm income from 
1947 to 1950. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement which was issued 
this morning by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry together with all 
accompanying data be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CURRENT PosITION oF Foop Prices 

Continuing its investigation of current 
food prices under the direction of Chairman 
ELLENDER, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry finds that in spite of recent 
increases in prices, more food can be pur- 
chased with an hour of factory labor than in 
either recent or earlier periods. Average 
hourly earnings of factory workers have in- 
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creased more than retail food prices as com- 
pared either with 1947-48 or with prewar 
years. 

Farm prices, although 110 percent of parity 
in January, were lower in relation to prices 
paid by farmers than in 1947-48 when the 
parity ratio averaged 118. Thus a given 
volume of farm products in January 1951 
would purchase 7 percent less products used 
by farmers than in 1947-48. The detailed 
data are as follows: 

Amounts of food which could be purchased 
with an hour's factory labor 


Percent ad- 
ditional 
which could 
be purchased 
in January 
1951 over— 


1947-48 average 
1935-39 average 


| 1925-29 average 


penne January 1951 


Scor 
repent 
Ae 
Herp 


Heo 


1.4] 1.5) 1.7) 1.4) —7|—18) 
2.0) 1.7J 1.8 

3.0 2.9) 1.9] 1.00 24) 89 
2.4 1. 8 1.6) 1.0) GO] 50 
7.2) 8. 4 3.9) 3.2—14/ 85| 
9.1) 7.2) 6.5) 4.5) 

6, 2] 4.2) 4.0) 2.8 

15. 7/13. 5/11. 0) 8. 0 

5 110} 1 —7 131} 1 22 


roduetion 


1 Change in amounts of all s used in 
N y farmers 


and in the home which could prenan 
with a given volume of farm products. 


Computed from BLS and BAE statistics, 
CHANGES SINCE JUNE 1950 


Since the outbreak of war in Korea in 
June of 1950, both retail prices and wage 
rates have been rising at approximately the 
same rate. The consumers’ price index, 
often called the cost-of-living index, was 6.7 
percent higher on January 15, 1951, than 
in June 1950. Retail food prices were 8.5 
percent higher in January than 7 months 
earlier. 

During this same period, hourly earnings 
of workers in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 6.7 percent and weekly earnings in- 
creased 7 percent, or fully as much as the 
cost of living and almost as much as retail 
food prices. 


FURTHER INCREASES PERMITTED BY DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 

Based on retail and farm prices reported 
for February 15, a further increase of 4 per- 
cent in the retail food price index would be 
required if all farm prices then below parity 
moved up to the parity level. This compared 
with increases of 4.5 percent estimated as of 
January 15 and 5.5 percent as of December 
15. 

The revised consumers’ price index gives 
food a weight of 34 percent, hence a 4-per- 
cent increase in the retail food price index 
increases the over-all consumers’ price in- 
dex 1.4 percent. 

But not all farm prices below parity on 
February 15 are likely to move up to the 
. level in the near future. Potatoes, 

, oranges, and apples are the most im- 
8 products with prices substantially 
below parity. They account for over half of 
the difference between February 15 price 
levels and minimum levels for price ceilings 
provided in the Defense Production Act. It 
is unlikely that the prices of thesé products 
in ample supply will increase much in the 
near future. For this reason further in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index arising 
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out of the minimum-ceilings provision of the 

Defense Production Act should not exceed 1 
percent and may be even smaller, 
TREND IN FARM INCOME 

In contrast to steadily rising corporate 

profits and hourly and weekly earnings of 

manufacturing employees in recent years, 

farm incomes have declined for 3 years in a 


row. The comparative figures are as fol- 
lows: 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Net income -realized b: 
farm operators e 
PE S $18 | $16.5 $14 $13 
Hourly earnings of man- 
ufacturing employees. ] 1.22] 1.33] 1.40 1. 40 
Weekly earnings of man- 
ufacturing employees. 49.97 | 54.14 | 54.92 | 59.27 
Corporate profits before 
taxes (billions) 30.5 3.9] 27.6 40, 2 


These are the importent relationships 
which should be kept in mind when con- 
sidering relative price increases in recent 
months. 


Parity status of foods in the Retail Price 
Indez as of Feb. 15, 1951 


AT OR ABOVE PARITY 


Pl. coe wa DR, SRM, Ha, P mg 
w| omo DN nmam ODA ga S C a 


ep mp 


1 As of November 1950. The relative importances 
shown represent puters of priced items as well as 
related unpriced items, e. g., purchases af all beef are 
represented in the index by ind steak, rib roast, chuck 
roast, and hamburger. 
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OTHER FOODS NOT AFFECTED BY PARITY 


Item 


Fish (fresh or frozen) 


Salmon, pink 72 
Coffee. -<.-.--2 4.8 
Pineapples, canned. 0.4 
Vanilla cookies 1.8 
r poet ate ese PO 1.8 

in 12.3 


— ———— 

1As of November 1950. The relative importances 
shown represent purchases of priced items as well as 
related unpriced items, e. g., purchases of all beef are 
represented in the index by round steak, rib roast, chuck 
roast, and hamburger. 

Note.—No adjustment has been made for seasonal 
variation. Such adjustment is customarily made for 
eggs, milk, pork, and butter. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
committee has examined further the re- 
ports submitted by canners and retail 
food chains to price increases, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this further 
study, together with exhibits attached 
thereto, be incorporated in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON RECENT INCREASES’ IN Foop 
PRICES 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has examined further the reports 
submitted by canners end retail food chains 
relating to price increases for canned vege- 
tables and canned peaches. Comparisons of 
prices paid growers by canners for the 1949 
and 1950 crops with increases in canner's sell- 
ing prices between May 1950 and January 
1951 were reported by this committee 2 weeks 
ago. This statement extends these com- 
parisons to show increases in prices paid by 
retail food chains and in their retail selling 
prices for the same products. 

Canned tomatoes: Prices paid to growers 
by three canning companies averaged slightly 
lower for the 1950 crop than for the 1949 
crop, but the canners’ selling price in Janu- 
ary 1951 averaged 82 cents per case, or 25 
percent higher than in May 1950. Between 
May of last year and January of this year, 
two retail food chains reported an advance 
of nearly 30 percent in the price they paid for 
canned tomatoes, or 3.2 cents per can, and 
an advance of 18 percent or 2.2 cents per can 
in their retail price paid by consumers, 

Canned snap beans: Three canners re- 
ported prices paid to growers averaging about 
10 percent less in 1950 than in 1949, and 
selling prices in January 1951 slightly lower 
than in May 1950. Three retail chains paid 
prices averaging 3 to 4 percent higher in 
January than in last May, with retail prices 
up 4 to 5 percent. 

Canned corn (cream style): Growers re- 
ceived prices averaging 18 percent lower in 
1950 than in 1949 from three reporting can- 
ners, but canners’ selling prices advanced 
an average of 22 percent between May 1950 
and January 1951. During the same period, 
retailers’ purchase prices advanced 32 per- 
cent and retail prices rose 23 percent, 
amounting to 3 cents per can at both levels. 

Canned peas: Canners paid growers prices 
averaging about 3 percent higher in 1950 
than in 1949, and sold their products for 
7 percent more in January than in last May. 
Retail chains advanced their retail prices an 
average of 12 percent or 1.6 cents per can, 
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compared with an average purchase cost in- 
crease of 10 percent or 1 cent per can, from 
May to January. 

Canned peaches: Average prices paid to 
growers by three canners increased by 50 


Canned peaches and vegetables: Prices 
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percent or 42 cents per case from the 1949 
season to the 1950 season. Canners’ selling 
prices in January of this year were higher 
than in last May by an average of $1.40, or 
32 percent. Cost to retailers reported by 
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three chains averaged 38 percent or 6.5 cents 
per can higher in January than in May, and 
their retail prices advanced 42 percent or 9 
cents per can. 


paid by canners to growers, canner's selling price, price paid by retailer, and retailers’ 


selling price * 


Average actual change 
Average percentage change. 
Snapbeans (can size) 

ay 1950 


January 1951... 


Average actual changes 
Average percentage change. 
Peas (can size) 


Average percentage change 


Paid by canner to grower, dollars 
per case ? 


Firm No. 


Canner's selling price, dollars per 
case 


1 Brands and can sizes by retailers are not necessarily the same as reported by canners, 


Prices of canned peaches, peas, tomatoes, 
and corn (cream style), May 1950 and Jan- 
uary 1951—Comparison of identical prod- 
ucts 


Janu- Per- 
May Actual 
Item 7 al centage 
1950 1951 f mereaseſ increase 
PEACHES, SLICED YEL- 
LOW CLING, NO. 236 
CAN 
Price paid to grower, | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars| Percent 
OR CNG, chan oue 10.885 | 21.347] 0,462 52.2 
Canner’s selling 
price, per case 5.816 1.528 35.6 
Price paid by re- 
tailer, per case 4.98 6. 55 1,57 31.5 
Price paid by re- 
ler, per an 2208 273 . 0⁰ 31.3 
Retailer's selling 
price, per can.._... R .33 .08 32.0 
PEAS, SIZE 303 (STORE 
2, SME 17-OUNCE) 
Price paid to grower, 
per case (blended)..| 1,813 2. 704] —. 1090 —13.4 
Canner’s selling 
price, per case 
p% Aby r 3.722 3.722 0 0 
ice paid by re- 
taller: 
Per ease store 2.] 3.93 11 > 
Per can—store 2-164 T eel Ra 
Per case—store 3.] 3.92 | 3,9 | —.01 3 
Per can store 3-]“ 163 eee a 
Retailer's selling 
price: 
Per can, store 2.20 Pe ell MISSES Sonat 
Per can, store3..| . 805 . 200 1 005 2.6 


1 1949 season. 
2 1959 season. 


Price paid by retailers, 
cents per can 


Retailer's selling price, 
cents per can 


Firm No. 


No, 2 

12.5 

15.0 

25 

16 0 20. 0 
D e 2,25 
AAA — Al 8.0 
190z. | No.2 

11.5 14.5 

12.5 15.0 

1.0 +5 

8.7 3.4 
2 5 
PEERU 4.3 

303 17 oz. 303 

11.3 14.5 13.5 
14.7 16. 5 17.0 
3.4 2.0 3.5 
30.1 13.8 25.9 
3.0 

23.3 

303 17 on. 303 

12.7 ý 14.5 
13.9 16.5 

1.2 20 

9.4 13.8 
— = 1.6 
KORROAN bees 11.6 
No, 214 

20.5 

31.0 

10.5 

51.2 

$ 9.0 

3 


Prices of canned peaches, peas, tomatoes, 
and corn (cream style), May 1950 and Jan- 
uary 1951—Comparison of identical prod- 
ucts—Continued 


TOMATOES, NO. 2CAN 


Dollars | Dollars 
20,596 | 0.27 


4. 50 


Price paid to grower, 
per dase i 
Canner’s selling price 
per case (ſaney) 
Price paid by re- 
tailer, per case. 
Price paid by 
tailer, per cat... .. 
Retailer's selling 
price, per can 


+188 


CORN, CREAM STYLE, 
YELLOW, SIZE 303 


Price paid to grower, 
per cuse 5... 2... 
Canner's 


1 1949 season, 

2 1950 season. 

Further analysis of the reports submitted 
by canners and retail food chains reported 
by this committee 2 weeks ago indicate that 
most of the recent increases in prices for 


3 Prices paid to growers in 1949 and 1950 seasons. 


canned vegetables originated at the proc- 
essors’ level and were passed on in whole or 
in part by the retailers. The following table 
gives a summary of the relevant data: 


Increases in prices of canned peaches and 
vegetables, May 1950 to January 1951 


1 On a per-can basis. 
_ UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York IMr. LEH- 
MANI. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr, President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], on behalf of 
himself and certain others Senators, is 
only four lines long; and it has the ap- 
pearance of being a simple and straight- 
forward proposal. 

Appearances are deceiving, for the 
amendment would accomplish a great 
deal that is not apparent on its face. 

By its terms, the amendment purports 
to affect only one section of title 18 of 
the United States Code. Actually, how- 
ever, it would affect two sections. 

By its terms, the amendment would 
affect section 1114 of title 18. But it 
would also affect section 111 of that title, 
because, by the terms of section 111, all 
persons designated in section 1114 are 
included within section 111. 

Senators are probably familiar with 
the fact that section 1114, which the 
amendment purports to affect, provides 
that whoever kills any individual in cer- 
tain named categories of officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding “any officer or enlisted man of 
the Coast Guard,” shall be tried on a 
Federal charge of murder or man- 
slaughter. To come within the prohibi- 
tion of the code, such killing must be 
done while the victim is engaged in the 
performance of his official duties, or on 
account of the performance of his offi- 
cial duties. 

On its face, then, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
would simply take a provision of the code 
which makes it a Federal crime to kill 
an officer or enlisted man of the Coast 
Guard while engaged in the performance 
of his official duties or on account of 
the performance of his official duties, 
and would alter the provision so as to 
make the definition of the crime em- 
brace the killing of any person of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, under similar circum- 
stances, 

If that were all the amendment did, 
there would still be room for a difference 
of opinion with respect to the merit of 
the amendment, because it would in- 
volve, even on that basis, a very large 
increase in Federal criminal jurisdiction. 
But that is not all the amendment does, 
by any means. 

As I pointed out earlier, the amend- 
ment not only affects section 1114 of title 
18 of the United States Code—the sec- 
tion which by its terms it purports to 
amend—but also affects section 111 of 
the same title. Let us look now at sec- 
tion 111. 

This section is much broader than 
section 1114. In section 111 it is pro- 
vided that— 

Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, opposes, 
impedes, intimidates, or interferes with any 
person designated in section 1114 of this title 
wulle engaged in or on account of the per- 
formance of his official duties, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 3 years, or both. 

Whoever, in the commission of any such 
acts, uses a deadly or dangerous weapon shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 
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We must recognize, therefore, that if 
we amend section 1114 so as to include 
within the persons designated in that 
section all “persons of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard,” we are also changing the scope 
of section 111, and making it a Federal 
crime—a felony—forcibly to assault, or 
resist, or oppose, or impede, or intimi- 
date, or interfere with any person of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard. 

At that point, let me digress long 
enough to say I am not sure what the 
words “person of the Army” might mean. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. In my state- 
ment I think I deal with the matters 
which are in the mind of the Senator 
from Michigan, and I think we will per- 
haps save time if he will permit me to 
continue my discussion. However, if the 
Senator wishes to ask me a question, I 
shall yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask a 
question as to the meaning of the word 
“interfere.” The word can well apply 
to the work of a marshal in serving a 
writ or a subpena. In such a case it 
would have a significant and certain 
meaning in the law. But I cannot see 
how it would apply in the case of a sol- 
dier or sailor or officer. I can see how 
it would apply to a man in the Coast 
Guard who was operating under the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is no stretch 
of imagination to which the Senator may 
not lend himself in using the word “in- 
terfere” in this respect. Anything might 
be construed as being interference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me give the 
Senator an example. If a soldier was 
driving along the road and A happened 
to pull out with his automobile in front 
of the soldier and stop him for a few 
minutes, would that be considered to 
be an interference in such form that the 
one guilty of the interference could be 
prosecued? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It could be. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With a penalty of 
$5,000 fine and up to 3 years imprison- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. Suppose he 
was driving at an excessive rate of speed 
under the terms of the local law, and 
a traffic officer stopped him. That might 
be considered to be “interference.” We 
can go into any phase of imagination in 
the use of the term. That is a matter 
I wish to draw to the attention of the 
Senate. I have tried to go into it from 
every angle. I shall ask to be allowed 
to continue my remarks, because I think 
I will deal with the question I know the 
Senator from Michigan has in mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me for the purpose of 
asking the question. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the construction which would be 
given necessarily to the words “person of 
the Army” would involve the assumption 
that something more than enlisted man 
and officer was intended; and it might 
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well be that the phrase would be deemed 
to include civilian personnel. My own 
opinion is it would be so construed. I 
mention this only in passing; but what- 
ever the wish of the Senate should be 
in this regard, I would counsel that it 
be spelled out rather than left to subse- 
quent interpretation. Certainly, if the 
Senate does not desire to include civilian 
personnel of all the Armed Forces with- 
in the class of persons who may not be 
assaulted, resisted, opposed, impeded, 
intimidated, or interfered with, then the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York should not be approved in its pres- 
ent form. 

I have already stated that this pro- 
posed amendment is much broader in its 
actual effect, and much less simple in 
the issues which it presents, than ap- 
pears on its face. I have cited one way 
in which that is true, namely, that while 
the amendment on its face purports to 
affect only one section of the code, ac- 
tually it affects another section as well. 
Now, let me point out another way in 
which the amendment appears to involve 
a simple issue, but in fact involves an 
issue which is much more complicated. 

On its face, the amendment appears 
simply to broaden a category which now 
includes men of the Coast Guard—one 
of the armed services—so as to include 
persons of other branches of the armed 
services. 

The apparent simplicity of this pur- 
rose necessarily involves considering the 
Coast Guard as one of the armed serv- 
ices, And, of course, the Coast Guard 
is one of the armed services. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Coast Guard is also—and was, 
for many years, primarily—a civilian 
agency, even though it has always been 
a uniformed agency. 

Senators reading the categories of 
persons contained in section 1114 of title 
18 of the United States Code will note 
that all these categories of persons are 
civilians, with the exception of members 
of the Coast Guard. 

Speaking historically, the Coast Guard 
became a military service, and a branch 
of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, by virtue of a statute en- 
acted July 11, 1941 (55 Stat. 585; 14 
U. S. C., sec. 1). The same statute 
provides that the historical use of the 
Coast Guard will continue; that is to 
say, in time of peace the Coast Guard 
will operate under the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and will operate as a part of the 
Navy, subject to the orders of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct. 

We find, then, speaking historically, 
that the Coast Guard has had for gen- 
erations substantially .civilian functions, 
and has operated as one of the enforce- 
ment arms of the Government. 

It is my conclusion, after a study of 
the matter, that inclusion of members 
of the Coast Guard in this criminal code 
provision was in contemplation of their 
status—perhaps I should say former 
status—as civilian or pseudo-civilian 
employees of the Treasury Department; 
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and I am confident Senators who will 
make the same study will agree this is a 
fair conclusion. 

Of course, for many, many years the 
Coast Guard has had commissioned offi- 
cers; but that of itself did not make the 
Coast Guard a military agency. At the 
present time, the Public Health Service 
has commissioned officers; but the Pub- 
lic Health Service is not to be considered 
a military agency. 

The Coast Guard, in peacetime, is en- 
gaged in many undertakings; among 
them, the duty of chasing smugglers and 
rumrunners, the job of dealing with 
alien crew members of foreign ships, the 
work of making certain inspections of 
vessels, and so on. 

It is noteworthy that the various 
categories of Federal employees desig- 
nated in section 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code—including the Coast Guard, 
if we consider the Coast Guard in its 
capacity as a civilian agency—represent 
Federal officers and employees engaged 
in enforcement werk of one kind or an- 
other. It seems perfectly clear that the 
intent of the code provisions, particu- 
larly in the case of section 111, was to 
prevent Federal enforcement officials 
from being hampered in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

By treating the Coast Guard as a mili- 
tary agency, and adding persons of all 
other branches of the Armed Forces to 
the categories of persons designated in 
this code provision, we shall be getting 
completely away from this historic pur- 
pose of the criminal statute. 

One of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment stated at the time when the 
amendment was submitted that it ex- 
tended “to members of the Armed Forces 
the protection of Federal law against as- 
sault or violence of any kind in the course 
of performance of duty or on account of 
the performance of duty.” 

I shall not say that statement was an 
intentional oversimplification; but I 
think it is only fair to the Senate to 
point out that no clear line of demarca- 
tion exists between what constitutes an 
act performed in, or on account of, an 
official duty, and what does not consti- 
tute such an act. No such line of de- 
marcation has yet been established. 

Clearly, as the Court pointed out in 
the case of United States v. Birdsall (233 
U. S. 223), a case decided in 1913, it is 
not necessary that a particular act be 
prescribed by Federal statute in order 
to be an act which may be performed in 
line of duty. Clearly, also, as pointed 
out in the case of Whipp v. The United 
States (47 Fed. 2d 496), a case decided 
in 1931, it is sufficient that the official 
act be governed by a lawful requirement 
of the department under whose author- 
ity the officer is atting. Such authority 
might be found in an established usage 
which constituted the common law of 
the department, and fixed the duties of 
those engaged in its activities. In fact, 
the Court in Birdsall against United 
States, which I have just cited, suggested 
that this might be so. 

Thus, Mr. President, we see that the 
extent of the protection which this 
amendment is supposed to afford is not 
immediately or readily apparent. 
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That the sponsors of this amendment 
themselves anticipate a very broad area 
of protection is rather clearly indicated 
by the statement of one of the sponsors, 
at the time the amendment was sub- 
mitted, that “there have been reports 
for instance that members of the Armed 
Forces were set upon and beaten up, 
while local police officers stood by abet- 
ting the attack. Such incidents would 
be punished under Federal law under the 
terms of this amendment.” 

That statement seems to contemplate, 
or at least to suggest, that local police 
officers might be among those who would 
be subject to prosecution under the lan- 
guage of the amendment. There is, in- 
deed, nothing preposterous about this 
suggestion, for unquestionably local law- 
enforcement officers would be subject to 
prosecution under the language of the 
amendment. I shall discuss that point 
more at length as I go along. 

As an example of what might be con- 
sidered to be line of duty, let me call 
the attention of the Senate to a court- 
martial order of the Navy Department, 
in a case which involved the death of a 
Navy enlisted man from injuries which 
he suffered as an aggressor in a fight in- 
cident to his attempt, without authority, 
to enforce his conception of a State law. 

Senators who are interested in read- 
ing this order will find it on page 145 
of Court Martial Orders, Navy Depart- 
ment, 1944. The file designation on the 
entire case is JAG: J: JAL: ac, 7 February 
1944. 

The enlisted man in this case was the 
aggressor in a fight with a Negro when 
he attempted to enforce the “Jim Crow” 
law of the State and to compel the Negro 
to sit in the rear of the conveyance. The 
enlisted man received stab wounds of 
the chest and head, and died several 
hours later. There was no evidence that 
the enlisted man was intoxicated. 

The court found that the facts and 
circumstances indicated that the en- 
listed man was the aggressor in the fight, 
that he had taken it upon himself to 
enforce a State law, and had attempted 
to constitute himself a law-enforcement 
officer. However, the court said, a hold- 
ing of misconduct may be sustained only 
when it is shown that the decedent’s 
misconduct was the direct or proximate 
cause of his death. Even though an act 
of misconduct by the deceased was a 
contributing cause, the court said, if an 
unforeseen and intervening independent 
criminal act of another caused the injury 
or death, it cannot be held to have oc- 
curred as the result of his own miscon- 
duct. The court then went on to find 
that since the deceased’s aggressive act 
was not the proximate cause of his death, 
which was caused by the unreasonable, 
excessive, and unanticipated use of a 
deadly weapon by another, which force 
was criminal, as it was not proper self- 
defense, a holding of misconduct was 
neither indicated nor justified. Accord- 
ingly, it was held that the death of the 
enlisted man was not due to his own mis- 
conduct. In other words, he died in line 
of duty. 

Mr. President, as Iam sure most of my 
colleagues know, a member of the Armed 
Forces is generally held to be in line of 
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duty when he is performing a function 
which is a natural outgrowth of his mili- 
tary service. As is stat2d in an opinion 
of the Attorney General issued May 17, 
1855, while— 

Every person who enters the military sery- 
ice of the country—officer, soldier, sailor, or 
marine—takes upon himself certain moral 
and legal engagements of duty, which con- 
stitute his official or professional obligations 
(nevertheless) though a soldier or a sailor, 
he is not the less a man and a citizen with 
private rights to exercise and duties to per- 
form; and while attending to these things 
he is not in the line of his public duty. 


The complexity of the many consid- 
erations involved in a study of this ques- 
tion is, perhaps, illustrated by the fact 
that the quotation which I have just 
read, and which I brought up to illus- 
trate one line of thought, raises another 
line of thought which, in turn, will in- 
volve more questions. 

Certainly a member of the Armed 
Forces is, as the Attorney General of the 
United States said so long ago, “not the 
less a man and a citizen with private 
rights to exercise.’ To the extent, 
therefore, that a private citizen may 
arrest for a felony committed in his pres- 
ence, a member of the Armed Forces also 
may arrest for a felony committed in his 
presence. 

The leading case on this point proba- 
bly is United States v. DiRe (332 U. S. 
589). In that case, at page 591, the 
Court said: 

We believe, however, that in absence of 
an applicable Federal statute the law of 
the State where an arrest without warrant 
takes place determines its validity. By one 
of the earliest acts of Congress, the principle 
of which is still retained, the arrest by 
judicial process for a Federal offense must 
be “agreeably to the usual mode of process 
against offenders in such State.” There is 
no reason to believe that State law is not 
an equally appropriate standard by which 
to test arrests without warrant, except in 
those cases where Congress has enacted a 
Federal rule. Indeed, the enactment of a 
Federal rule in some specific cases seems to 


imply the absence of any Federal law of 
arrest. 


We can now begin to see the legal maze 
into which approval of this amendment 
might lead us. 

If, on the one hand, the amendment 
gives the protection which at least one 
of its sponsors attributes to it, then in 
any riot in which members of the Armed 
Forces might engage, civilian partici- 
pants would be subjected to the strict 
penalties of this section of the Federal 
law, whereas the military personnel, if 
culpable, would only be sub’ected to the 
less stringent local laws. 

Presumably, if a member of the Armed 
Forces, having assaulted a state trooper, 
or local peace officer, or civilian, should 
be arrested under authority of the State, 
he would be amenable to trial under 
State law, whereas if the reverse were 
true, the assailants would be brought to 
trial in a Federal jurisdiction under 
Federal law. 

Of course, in any assault case in which 
a soldier was involved, under the lan- 
guage of this proposed amendment, an 
assertion that the soldier was attempt- 
ing to do his duty and was opposed by 
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the party whom he assaulted, conceiv- 
ably could result in the removal of the 
case from a State court to a Federal 
court, even though the soldier was 
charged with the crime of murder under 
State law. 

Senators who think that statement is 
extravagant might be interested in read- 
ing the case of In re Neagle (136 U. S. 1) 
a case decided in 1889. In that case, the 
court quotes with approval the language 
used in the case of Martin v. Hunter’s 
Lessee (1 Wheaton 304) where, at page 
363, the court said: : 

The United States is a Government with 
authority extending over the whole terri- 
tory of the Union, acting upon the States 
and the people of the States. While it is 
limited in the number of its powers, so far 
as its sovereignty extends it is supreme. No 
State government can exclude it from the 
exercise of any authority conferred upon it 
by the Constitution; obstruct its authorized 
officers against its will; or withhold from it, 


for a moment, the cognizance of any sub- 


ject which that instrument has committed 
to it. 


Mr. President, I am one of those who 
oppose the silent supercession of State 
authority by Federal statutory encroach- 
ment. It is my view that no further in- 
roads should be made on the police power 
of the States under the guise of pro- 
tecting Federal employees. As a matter 
of general principle, I am opposed to 
enlargement of the Federal criminal ju- 
risdiction except in such cases, and with- 
in such closely defined and limited areas, 
as may be fully justified by active Fed- 
eral interest. The great length to which 
this proposed amendment would inter- 
fere with the States in the exercise of 
their police power cannot be fully ap- 
preciated without a much more exhaus- 
tive consideration of the subject than 
I have had time for; but the fact that 
this amendment would go to great 
lengths in its interference with State 
police powers will be immediately appar- 
ent to anyone who will read and study 
the broad terminology of section 111 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

Even if the Senate should be of a mind 
to approve in principle this vast broad- 
ening of the Federal criminal jurisdic- 
tion, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to defer action until the language of the 
amendment could be worked out so as to 
do no more than the Senate intends, 
whatever that may be. 

For instance, even if the Senate should 
favor the idea of such a wholesale broad- 
ening of Federal criminal jurisdiction, 
even if the Senate should deem it worth 
the risk of relegating our Federal courts 
to the status of mere police courts, yet 
the Senate might consider it wise to in- 
clude some language to define what shall 
be deemed an act performed in line of 
duty, or some word to safeguard an ex- 
pression of congressional intent that the 
section or amendment would not apply 
to a member of the Armed Forces, 
though in line of duty, while on author- 
ized leave, liberty, or furlough and not 
in the actual performance of orders re- 
lating to a specific mission or task. 

Senators, one of the things this 
amendment would mean, if it should be 
adopted, would be that in any possible 
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altercation between a military police- 
man or shore patrolman and a civilian, 
or even between a military policeman or 
shore patrolman and a civilian law en- 
forcement officer, the civilian would be 
wrong in the sight of the Federal law. 

As just one example of the type of case 
which might arise, let me quote, in the 
language of a Federal judge, the facts of 
a case which did happen. The case is 
Lima v. Lawler (63 F. Supp. 446). 
The point at issue had nothing to do 
with the amendment we are discussing; 


but this is the kind of case which comes 


up all the time, and Senators will, I am 
sure, be able to see how a situation of 
this kind might subject a civilian or a 
civilian peace officer to prosecution for 
the Federal crime of assault, if the 
amendment now under consideration 
should be adopted. 

Here is how the judge recited the facts 
in the case of Lima against Lawler: 


This is an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus filed by Albert F. Lima, an enlisted 
member of the naval forces, seeking his re- 
lease from the custody of the sergeant of the 
city of Norfolk, by whom petitioner was held 
for nonpayment of a fine imposed upon him 
by the police justice of that city upon a 
charge of assaulting one A. W. Davis. At 
the time of the occurrences here related, 
Davis was night desk clerk at Hotel Martin, 
on Bank Street, in Norfolk, and petitioner 
was on duty in the vicinity of the hotel in 
the capacity of naval shore patrolman, pur- 
suant to assignment by appropriate author- 
ity. At the time petitioner was wearing on 
his arm the distinguishing brassard and car- 
rying a night stick customarily used while so 
engaged. He had been transferred to the 
Hampton Roads area only a short while pre- 
viously. 

In the course of his duty the attention of 
petitioner was attracted to a disturbance on 
the street near the entrance to the hotel and 
with another shore patrolman detailed to 
duty with him, proceeded to the scene. A 
beer garden next door to the hotel was clos- 
ing and a considerable number of members 
of the armed services and civilians were on 
the street. Upon approaching the place the 
two shore patrolmen observed a struggle 
taking place between Davis and a naval en- 
listed man. Shortly before nearing the par- 
ticipants, the patrolman accompanying peti- 
tioner stopped to observe or confront a civil- 
ian whose demeanor was threatening, and 
thus petitioner approached Davis and the 
sailor alone. At the time Davis was holding 
the sailor by his skivie shirt and kerchief. 
Petitioner called upon Davis to release the 
sailor to his custody. Davis refused, stat- 
ing that he was holding the sailor until the 
arrival of the city police, whom he had called, 
in order that he might prefer charges against 
him in the police court of the city. Peti- 
tioner repeated his demand and Davis con- 
tinued his refusal. Davis was then warned 
that unless he released the sailor, petitioner 
would strike him, and upon continued re- 
fusal on the part of Davis, petitioner struck 
him several times on the forearm with the 
night stick. Davis testified that he was also 
struck across the nose. During the course 
of the argument between petitioner and 
Davis, the enlisted man (the subject of the 
controversy) escaped; but his skivie shirt 
and kerchief were torn from him and re- 
tained by Davis. Davis testified that his 
purpose in holding the enlisted man was to 
turn him over to the city police, assigning 
as his reason a belief that the shore patrol- 
man would merely carry him around the 
corner and free him. He testified to previous 
trouble with enlisted men who, as this one, 
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had undertaken to visit guests at the hotel, 
which was out of bounds to members of the 
Armed Forces. Petitioner testified it was 
his purpose to obtain custody of the enlisted 
man in order that he might properly report 
the incident to the shore patrol in accord- 
ance with his orders in such cases. 


Mr. President, if the amendment now 
under consideration should become law, 
and then a case exactly like that which 
I have described should occur, the civil- 
ian would be guilty of a Federal felony. 
So, in all probability, would be the civil- 
ian peace officer who arrested or at- 
tempted to arrest the shore patrolman. 

Senators are familiar with the multi- 
plicity of cases in which conflict, usually 
of a minor nature, arises between civil- 
ians and members of the Armed Forces, 
particularly in wartime, or in times 
when large numbers of soldiers and sail- 
ors are in uniform, Let us remember 
that we are in such a period now, and 
shall be in it for a good time to come. 
Then let us consider whether we want 
to say, by adopting an amendment such 
as this, that in any case of such an alter- 
cation, the soldier or sailor, who is sub- 
ject only to the misdemeanor provisions 
of applicable State law, may be saved 
even from the operation of those laws by 
the intervention of military justice, but 
the civilian will be dealt with under a 
Federal law which makes his offense a 
felony. 

I do not believe it is possible to over- 
stress the importance of the fact that 
the penalty which is provided in section 
111 of title 18, United States Code, 
which the proposed amendment would 
operate to broaden so vastly, is a penalty 
so severe as to constitute a felony. The 
effect of this amendment would be to 
make it a felony, with the accused sub- 
ject to imprisonment up to 3 years, with 
a fine up to $5,000, not only for assault- 
ing a member of the Armed Forces, but 
for resisting him, or for opposing him, or 
impeding him, or intimidating him, or 
interfering with him. And if a deadly 
or dangerous weapon should be used, the 
penalty could be imprisonment up to 10 
years, with a fine up to $10,000. Re- 
member, in that connection, that a 
shillelagh, or a rock, or a pair of brass 
knuckles, is a dangerous weapon, 

In that connection, and by way of 
conclusion, let me touch once more upon 
a point I have already mentioned. The 
crime defined in section 111 is a felony. 
The amendment now before the Senate 
would make the provisions of that sec- 
tion applicable to all persons of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard. It is & well-settled 
proposition of law that an ordinary per- 
son witnessing a felony committec in his 
presence may arrest the felon. That 
proposition is well stated in the case of 
United States v. Lindenfeld (142 Fed. 2d 
829), a case decided in 1944. An earlier 
case, decided in 1946, which states the 
same proposition, is Bachum v. United 
States (112 Fed. 2d 635). Thus, it is not 
beyond reason to say that under the 
language of the proposed amendment, 
if a person loitered on the sidewalk out- 
side an Army base, one who forcibly op- 
posed a sentry’s efforts to make that 
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person move on could conceivably be ar- 
rested by another sentry witnessing the 
scene, notwithstanding the fact that the 
person was legally upon the sidewalk. 

I am unalterably opposed to any such 
extension of the authority of the mili- 
tary. 

Because of the many considerations 
involved in the proposed amendment, 
and the many results, which I conceive 
to be greatly undesirable, which might 
flow from it, I believe the amendment 
should be rejected. Even if it be the will 
of the Senate to extend the Federal 
criminal jurisdiction and the Federal 
supercession of state police powers in 
some such way as this amendment pro- 
poses, I do not believe the Senate should 
adopt any language for that purpose 
which has not had the mature consider- 
ation of a Senate committee. In this 
particular case, the effects of the amend- 
ment would be so broad that I should 
personally favor having it considered by 
both the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, the amendment as it 
stands constitutes bad legislation. For 
reasons I have stated, I believe the Sen- 
ate should reject it on principle. But 
even if the Senate does not reject the 
principle involved, the language in which 
the principle is to be stated should be 
worked out carefully, in committee, and 
not hastily, on the floor. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to modify my amendment in line 3, by 
striking out the word “person” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the words “uni- 
formed members”, so as to make lines 
3 and 4 read: “ ‘Guard’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘uniformed mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard’.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Benton Hickenlooper Morse 
Brewster ill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr, Ives O’Cenor 
Byrd Jenner Pastore 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carison Johnston, S. C Saltonstall 
Case Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chapman Kem Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally K re Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith N.C. 
Dirksen nger Sparkman 
Douglas Lehman Stennis 
Lodge Daft 
Dworshak Long “hye 
Ecton McCarran Tobey 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Frear McKellar Wherry 
Fulbright McMahon Wiley 
George Magnuson Wiliams 
Gillette Malone Young 
Green Martin 
Hayden Maybank 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair), A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary with 
instructions to report within 60 days. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to have a minute to re- 
flect on the motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion was made by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not as 
yet. 

Mr. IVES. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Nevada state his motion 
again? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York for himself and 
other Senators be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with instructions 
to report back within 60 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICFR. The 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment be laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] to lay on the table the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. IVES, Mr. DOUGLAS, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is this 
a quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
a quorum call. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Chavez Green 
Anderson Connally Hayden 
Benton Cordon Hendrickson 
Brewster Dirksen Hennings 
Bricker Douglas Hickenlooper 
Bridges Duff Hin 

Butler, Md. Dworshak Hoey 

Butler, Nebr. Ecton Holland 

Byrd Ellender Humphrey 
Cain Ferguson Ives 

Capehart Frear Jenner 
Carlson Fulbright Johnson, Colo, 
Case George Johnson, Tex. 
Chapman Gillette Johnston, S. C. 
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Kefauver Martin Smith, Maine 
Kem Maybank Smith, N. J. 
Kerr Millikin Smith, N. G. 
Kilgore Monroney Sparkman 
Knowland Morse Stennis 
Langer Mundt Taft 
Lehman Murray Thye 
Lodge Neely Tobey 
Long Nixon Watkins 
McCarran O'Conor Welker 
McClellan Pastore Wherry 
McFarland Robertson Wiley 
McKellar Russell Williams 
McMahon Saltonstall Young 
Magnuson Schoeppel 
Malone Smathers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MCCARRAN] 
to lay on the table the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN] and other Senators. On 
this motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] are absent because 
of illness, and if present would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senators from Wyoming [Mr, 
Hunt and Mr. O’MaHoney] are unavoid- 
ably detained on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is absent because of illness. 
He is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 


VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 


Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS is absent because of illness and 
is paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER], who is detained on offi- 
cial business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Maine would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Bricker Gillette Millikin 
Bridges Hayden Monroney 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Nebr, Hill Nixon 
Byrd Hoey Robertson 
Cain Holland Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Case Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Chapman Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, N. O. 
Connally Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowiand Stennis 
Duff Long Taft 
Dworshak McCarran Thye 
Ecton McClellan Tobey 
Ellender McKellar Welker 
Frear Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 

NAYS—30 
Aiken Humphrey Magnuson 
Anderson Ives lorse 
Benton Jenner Murray 
Capehart Kem Neely 
Cordon Kilgore O'Conor 
Douglas Langer Pastore 
Ferguson Lehman Saltonstall 
Green Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Hendrickson McFarland Watkins 
Hennings McMahon Wiley 


NOT VOTING—9 
Bennett Eastland McCarthy 
Brewster Flanders O'Mahoney 
Clements Hunt Vandenberg 


So the motion to lay Mr. LEHMAN’s 
amendment on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, 
various Senators have asked me whether 
we are going to have a night session, or 
what the program is. 

The Senate has worked hard, and if 
we could be assured that we could finish 
this bill tomorrow, I would be willing to 
have a recess taken until noon tomor- 
row. 

In order to be sure of that, I am going 
to propound a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and see whether we can work it 
out; and if we can, we shall take a re- 
cess until tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further amendments to be 
offered to the bill be limited to those 
which already have been presented and 
are on the table and all amendments 
thereto, and that all amendments to the 
amendments be limited to those which 
are germane to the amendments; that 
the debate on the consideration of the 
amendments and upon the bill be limited 
as follows: On the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON], 
that debate be limited to 1 hour, to be- 
gin at 12 o'clock tomorrow, with the time 
to be divided equally between the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]; 
that the limitation on debate on amend- 
ment A offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Jounson] for himself and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] be 
limited to 2 hours, that amendment to 
be considered immediately after the dis- 
position of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and that the time be 
divided equally between the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNSOoN] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]; 
that the debate on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], which is designated as E, be 
limited to 142 hours, to be divided equally 
between the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russett]; that the debate on the 
remainder of the amendments be limited 
to 30 minutes each, to be divided equal- 
ly between the proponent of the amend- 
ment and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvssELL]; that debate on the bill be lim- 
ited to 30 minutes, to be divided equally 
between the distinguished minority lead- 
er or any Senator whom the minority 
leader may wish to designate and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Before the question is 
put on the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, let me ask the majority 
leader to identify the amendments for 
which more time is requested under the 
proposed agreement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought I had 
done so. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator did in- 
sofar as the letters identifying the 
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amendments are concerned. However, 
briefly, is it not a fact that the Cordon 
amendment has to do with striking out 
the 

Mr. McFARLAND. The exemption in 
regard to the 75,000 students, 

Mr. WHERRY. The second amend- 
ment is the UMT amendment; is it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is the amend- 
ment to strike the UMT provision from 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. The third one is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], which has to do with 
the limitation of the time the bill is to 
run; is it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then all the other 
amendments which have been offered 
will be considered, and on each of those 
the time limit will be 30 minutes, with 
15 minutes to a side. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; and on 
amendments thereto, which are ger- 
mane, 15 minutes to a side. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
want tomake. If any Senator wants to 
offer an amendment, will it have to be 
an amendment to an amendment, or can 
it be an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; an amend- 
ment to an amendment, unless it has 
been previously offered and printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. There are one or two 
Senators on this side of the aisle who, 
while not intending to offer new amend- 
ments, feel that if any amendment is 
offered to an amendment, and debate is 
limited to 30 minutes, 15 minutes to a 
side, they may not have sufficient time. 

Mr. McFARLAND, The Senator 
knows we are trying to reach an agree- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Reserving the 
right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia is recognized, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
realize that the majority leader does not 
face an easy task, but unfortunately I 
think he has proposed a unanimous- 
consent agreement which will keep the 
Senate in session until 8 or 9 o’clock to- 
morrow night, and that will put the 
junior Senator from Virginia in a most 
embarrassing situation, because for 
many weeks he has had an engagement 
to address a gathering in Norfolk, in- 
cluding the Hampton Roads Maritime 
Commission. To the people of that lo- 
cality it is the most important meeting 
of the year, and it is too late now for 
the Senator from Virginia to get a 
substitute. 

Every Senator knows how he is going 
to vote on the remaining amendments, 
We have had this bill before us for 10 
days. It was debated in committee for 
weeks and weeks, The newspapers have 
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carried many stories about it; we have 
been flooded with mail regarding it; we 
have studied it; we know how we are 
going to vote, and not a speech which 
will be made tomorrow will change a 
Single vote. 

I ask the distinguished majority lead- 
er, under those circumstances, how he 
can propose 1 hour or 2 hours or longer 
of debate on certain amendments and 
30 minutes on other amendments which 
may come up, and call it “expediting the 
business of the Senate“? I ask the 
question with all due deference. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
may answer the distinguished Senator 
in this way: When we undertake to work 
out an agreement of this kind, we have 
to do the best we can. When it comes 
to accommodating every Senator, if the 
Senator from Virginia thinks it is an 
easy job, I should merely like to have 
him try it, and see whether he can work 
out anything better. 

I regret very much that we cannot 
accommodate the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. I should like to accom- 
modate every Senator, but I know that 
the Senate has worked hard, and I 
thought that if we could enter into the 
unanimous-consent agreement as pro- 
posed, which is the best we could do, we 
could complete action on the bill and 
not have the debate drag on intermi- 
nably. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arizona will yield for 
a moment, he is in the fix of the corporal 
in World War I, to whom the sergeant 
said, “Corporal, I heard the chief of staff 
talking with the general tonight.” The 
corporal replied, “You did? What did 
he say?” The sergeant answered, “The 
general said, ‘I will give 10,000 men to 
take Hill No. 90 tomorrow. The cor- 
poral said, “Liberal old leader, isn’t he?” 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Am I correct in 
understanding that the rroposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement does not pre- 
vent any Senator from changing an 
amendment which is now lying on the 
table? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, so long as it 
is germane, an amendment may be of- 
fered to any amendment which is now 
on the table. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That does not an- 
swer my question. May a Senator 
change the wording of his amendment, 
if it is printed and lying on the table? 

Mr. McFARLAND. He may so long 
as it does not change the purpose of the 
amendment, and as long as the change 
is germane. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is a good 
question, and I hope the Vice President 
will give the Senate his judgment on it. 
It is a question which has arisen here- 
tofore. If a Senator who has offered an 
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amendment wants to modify the amend- 
ment, it is my position, and always has 
been, that he is not foreclosed from do- 
ing so by reason of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. But I should like to 
have the view of the distinguished Vice 
President on the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has, he thinks, commented on it here- 
tofore, and has ruled that a Senator has 
a right to modify his own amendment, 
notwithstanding the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. There are two questions 
I should like to ask. In the first place, 
the Senator has not provided for amend- 
ments which may be offered to an 
amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I included 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not so understand. 

Mr. MeFARLAND. Tes, I did. Sena- 
tors are limited to 30 minutes in such 
case, just as on original amendments. 

Mr. TAFT. The time is limited, just 
as in the case of original amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
Mr. President, I propose further that any 
Senator may modify any amendment 
offered by him, provided it could be 
amended under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is nothing in the 
proposal as to a time for voting on the 
bill. The Senator simply intends to have 
vote taken on the bill when the last 
amendment is disposed of, does he? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. The agreement would not 
prevent the Senator moving a recess or 
adjournment tomorrow, if we do not get 
through, I assume. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. 

Mr. TAFT. In that case we would 
finish on Thursday or Friday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
get through with the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
whether we can do so. 

Mr. TAFT. But there is nothing in 
the agreement which would necessarily 
require a vote tomorrow, is there? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. I also desire 
to amend my unanimous-consent re- 
quest so as to provide that on any appeal 
or motion, debate shall be limited to 30 
minutes, divided equally between the one 
making the motion, or the one making 
the appeal, and the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not proposing an 
amendment, but, on principle, if any 
Senator should want to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill, why should he not have 

the right to do so? Why should he be 
foreclosed? Why not word the unani- 
mous- consent request in such a way that 
the time is limited to 15 minutes on a 
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side, and if anyone wants to offer an 
amendment, he shall be allowed to do 
so? Once upon a time, by agreeing to a 
unanimous-consent request, I was eu- 
chred out of a chance to amend an agri- 
cultural bill involving wheat. I should 
hate to get into the same position again. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Let me explain to 
the Senator why there is a restriction in 
the proposed agreement. I hope my ex- 
planation will be satisfactory to him. 
A week ago it was suggested that we 
make a unanimous request such as this. 
I did not make it at the time, because 
some of the Senators wanted to know 
the nature of the amendments before 
they were willing to agree to a unani- 
mous-consent request. I think every 
Senator now has that information. We 
have been debating the bill for a week. 
Ordinarily I would agree with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota 100 percent, but 
the pending legislation is so important 
that Senators felt they ought to know 
the nature of an amendment before! 
agreeing to a limitation of debate, feel- 
ing that if they did not know what it 
was, they would be at a disadvantage. 
I hope the explanation is satisfactory. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to offer two 
amendments which I have at my office. 
I shall get them here in time to file them. 
I want them included. I am not offer- 
ing them now, but I want them printed 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall have to 
wait until the Senator gets them here, so 
we may see whether we can agree. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am particularly con- 
cerned at the plight of the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
He has moved me very much. He desires 
to deliver his address at Norfolk, and 
his sense of conscience is so extreme that 
he is troubled about it. Therefore, in 
order to give the Senator a good night’s 
rest and to set his conscience at ease, I 
ask unanimous consent that he be given 
permission to deliver the address tomor- 
row night. [Laughter.] 

Mr.-MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion as to what the floor situation will be. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, is there 
a ruling on my request? Does the Chair 
rule on that unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
can only entertain one unanimous-con- 
sent request at a time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall get to 
that later. 

Mr. TOBEY. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to raise a question as to what the 
floor situation will be after we shall have 
considered the amendments called for by 
the unanimous-consent agreement, in 
regard to motions thereafter. Will mo- 
tions be subject to the limitations of the 
agreement? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I included 
that. I intended to include it. I thought 
I had done so. 

Mr. MORSE. I was afraid he did, 
because, if we are confronted with the 
problem of reconsidering any one section 
of the bill, I want the parliamentary 
situation to be such that we shall be af- 
forded the opportunity of moving to re- 
consider many sections of the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator will 
have that privilege. 

Mr. MORSE, I fear it shall not be 
sufficiently safeguarded under an ar- 
rangement of the kind proposed. 

If that situation arises, it may take a 
very long time. It might take days and 
days. I do not believe that under those 
circumstances we could, by this proposal, 
agree to sacrifice the opportunity of re- 
viewing the entire bill if we should be 
presented with the problem of recon- 
sidering any one section cf it, because 
the only protection we would have then 
would be a very thorough review of each 
and every section of the bill. 

I do not believe I can enter into the 
proposed agreement unless it can be 
agreed here and now that the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the four 
million ceiling was placed in the bill to- 
day can be brought up so that a mo- 
tion to table it may be made. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If I exclude that 
provision from the proposal for limita- 
tion, would it be satisfactory to the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. MORSE. No, because if that one 
is excluded, and all the other motions to 
reconsider are included, in case we got 
into a parliamentary tussle over any 
question, such as the rejection of the 
amendment relating to 18-year-olds 
and some other sections, I would want to 
be in a position so that we could review 
the whole bill, if necessary. 

I should be perfectly willing to agree to 
the request if I could get unanimous con- 
sent to be allowed to bring up the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to recon- 
sider the vote by which a ceiling was 
proposed, so that we could get that out 
of the way and agreed to, but if we are 
getting into such a situation that this 
unanimous-consent agreement could be 
used as a means of limiting us on a mo- 
tion to reconsider, and we could not re- 
consider some other section of the bill, I 
pareve it would be parliamentarily un- 
wise. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I stated before, 
when we try to get an agreement of the 
kind we are considering, we have to do 
the best we can. In order to satisfy the 
Senator from Oregon, I will exclude the 
limitation of debate on motions. 

Mr. MORSE, A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. If motions are elimi- 
nated from the wunanimous-consent 
agreement, then after all the votes called 
for by the unanimous-consent agreement 
are taken on the various amendments, 
will the Members of the Senate then be 
in a position to move, if they care to 
do so, a reconsideration as to any section 
of the bill? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a mo- 
tion would have to be made within 2 days 
of the action of the Senate upon the sec- 
tion affected, and the Senator who made 
the motion would have to qualify himself 
by having voted in the majority. Sub- 
ject to those qualifications, such a mo- 
tion would be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I accept that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr.McFARLAND. I understand from 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that he desires 
to see the amendments to be offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota before 
he agrees to a limitation. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say that they do 
not involve any civil rights problems, if 
that is the point the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not raise that 
question. I am interested in the bill now 
pending. If the Senator will permit me 
to get away from those issues occasion- 
ally, I assure him I have enough to keep 
me busy otherwise. I should like to see 
any amendment that is proposed. 

Mr. LANGER. I have sent for the 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the body of 
the Recor» a letter from the Church of 
the Brethren, District of Northern 
Indiana, dealing with the measure now 
under consideration in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, 
DISTRICT oF NORTHERN INDIANA, 
Elkhart, Ind., March 5, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The joint boards of 
the Church of the Brethren of the District of 
Northern Indiana, representing a member- 
ship of about 9,000 members, meeting in 
Goshen, Ind., March 8, 1951, felt the need of 
expressing to you our deep concern regarding 
the proposed legislation on dealing with the 
draft question. 

Our church fathers came to this country 
because of the military oppression in Europe, 
believing that all war is wrong and that all 
differences can be settled by peaceful means, 
It appears that we are approaching com- 
plete militarism because the leaders of our 
own country are unwilling to go the second 
mile in their efforts to establish world peace. 

We urge careful consideration of this issue 
that you may have the courage to vote 
against the drafting of 18-year-olds and any 
bill providing for universal military training 
or service. May we work earnestly and sin- 
cerely together to preserve the precious free- 
dom of conscience which is our rightful 
heritage. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTHA HEETER, 
Director of Peace and Temperance. 
Gero. U. HEETER, 
Chairman, Board of Christian Education. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the two amendments I wish 
to offer to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to add at the end of the bill two new 
sections, as follows: 

Sec. —. (a) Section 12 (b) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the last thirteen 
lines in the table contained therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Over $22,000 but not 


over 825,000 $7,720 plus 56 percent 

of excess over $22,000 

“Over $25,000_.__.. 100 percent of excess 
over $25,000” 


(b) Section 12 (c) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the last sentence therein. 

Src. —. (a) Subsection (a) of section 102 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Imposition of tax: There shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year (in addition to other taxes imposed by 
this chapter) upon the net income of every 
corporation accumulating earnings or profits 
instead of dividing or distributing such earn- 
ings or profits, a surtax of 100 percent of 
the amount of the undistributed section 102 
net income.” 

(b) Subsection (b) and (c) of such section 
are hereby repealed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL, A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr, RUSSELL. If I understand cor- 
rectly the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which has been proposed, the de- 
bate on the amendments would be limit- 
ed to 30 minutes on each amendment, 
15 minutes to each side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood that in 
the earlier portion of the unanimous- 
consent agreement it was provided that 
any amendment or modification of an 
amendment must be germane to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so 
understands. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest submitted by the Senator from 
Arizona for a limitation of debate? The 
Chair hears none, and the request is 
granted. 

The agreement, as subsequently re- 
duced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, March 8, 1951, at the hour of 12 
o'clock noon, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendment (lettered B“) 
intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 1) to 
provide for the common defense by estab- 
lishing a universal training program, and for 
other purposes, by Mr. Cordon, submitted on 
March 5, 1951; that the time between 12 
o’clock and 1 o’clock be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by Mr. Morse and 
Mr. RUSSELL. 

That following the disposition of the fore- 
going amendment, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the amendment intended 
to be proposed to the said bill by Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado (for himself and Mr. 
BRICKER), submitted on February 28, 1951, 
and letered “A”; that debate thereon be 
limited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. JoHNsoN of Colorado and Mr. RUSSELL. 
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That following the disposition of the fore- 
going amendment proposed by Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the emendment intended to be 
proposed to the said bill by Mr. Tarr, sub- 
mitted by him on March 5, 1951, and lettered 
E.“ and that debate thereon be limited to 
not exceeding 1 hour and 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. Tarr and Mr. RUSSELL. 

Ordered further, That in the event any 
amendment shall be offered to either of the 
foregoing three amendments debate on any 
such amendment shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the proposer 
of any such amendment and Mr. RUSSELL: 
Provided, That any amendment proposed to 
either of said three foregoing amendments 
must be germane to the subject matter, 
respectively, thereof. 

Ordered further, That upon the disposi- 
tion of the foregoing amendment proposed 
by Mr. Tarr it shall be in order to proceed 
to the consideration of amendments in- 
tended to be proposed to the said bill, which 
have heretofore been printed and ordered to 
lie on the table; that debate upon any such 
amendment or amendment proposed thereto 
shall be limited to not exceeding 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the mover of any such amendment 
or amendment thereto and Mr. RUSSELL: Pro- 
vided, That no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter of the said bill 
shall be received, and no amendment to any 
amendment shall be received that is not 
germane to the amendment to which it is 
proposed. 

Ordered further, That following the con- 
sideration and disposition of all amend- 
ments to the said bill, debate shall be limited 
to not exceeding 30 minutes on the question 
of its final passage, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by Mr. RUSSELL 
and Mr. WHERRY, or some Member of the 
Senate designated by him. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the Rec- 
ond, to introduce bills and transact other 
routine business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENISON OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service suspending deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, together with a detailed state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law as to each alien and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commission- 
er of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, granting the application for perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens, together 
with a detailed statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Maup M. WRIGHT AND MAXINE ROBERTS, FOR- 
MERLY MAxINE MILLS, AGAINST UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the clerk, United States 

Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 

mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 227, 

Eightieth Congress, second session, agreed 

to May 10, 1948, certified copies of the opin- 

ion of the Court of Claims in the case of 

Maud M. Wright and Marine Roberts, for- 

merly Maxine Mills v. The United States 

(with accompanying documents); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota, relating 
to the payment of the exact equivalent of 
taxes to the States and other lesser political 
subdivisions whenever the tax base of such 
taxing units is depleted by withdrawals of 
lands for the use of Federal agencies; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Case on March 6, 
1951, p. 1964, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
poll taxes; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce on March 5, 1951, p. 
1913, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to the naming of a new veterans’ hospital; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce on March 5, 1951, p. 
1913, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia, ratifying and approving 
the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, relating to the 
terms of the office of President 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has, under article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, proposed an 
amendment to the said Constitution in the 
following words to wit: 

Joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled 
(two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein) that the following article is hereby 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
lature of three-fourths of the several States; 


„ „ ARTICLE — 


«t “Section 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President, shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by Congress, and shall 
not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term which this article becomes 
operative, from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the re- 
mainder of such term. 

“*“SEc. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
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amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress“: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia in 
General Assembly met, That the said amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States be and the same is hereby ratified and 
approved; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded by His Excellency 
the Governor to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

“Anvoroved February 21, 1951. 

“HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
“Governor. 


“CERTIFICATE—GEORGIA, FULTON COUNTY 

“I, Herman E. Talmadge, Governor of the 
Sate of Georgia, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of Georgia and approved by me on the 21st 
day of February 1951; that the vote on this 
resolution in the Georgia State Senate on 
February 17, 1951, was ayes 40, nays 0, and 
the vote of the Legislature February 16, 1951, 
Was ayes 110, nays 1. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Georgia to be affixed, this the 2d 
day of March 1951. 

“HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
“Governor. 

“Attest: - 

“Ben W. FORTSON; Jr., 
“Secretary of State.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Resolution 35 


“Whereas certain statutory laws of the 
Federal Government require the various 
States to hold confidential the names of, 
and other information concerning, those 
persons who are the recipients of public- 
welfare payments participated in by the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas such inordinate secrecy proves a 
hindrance to the proper and just adminis- 
tration of the social-security laws; and 

“Whereas the inability to open such rolls 
of recipients to the proper law-enforcement 
authorities is conducive to fraud; and 

“Whereas the right to make public these 
names, when necessary, would likely save 
the State of Georgia many thousands of dol- 
lars per year: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the senate (house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States be and is hereby requested 
to repeal those laws which declare public- 
welfare rolls of a confidential nature; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the members of the Georgia delegation 
in Congress. 

“Read and adopted in the senate February 
7, 1951, 

“Read and adopted in the house of repre- 
sentatives February 15, 1951. 

S. Marvin GRIFFIN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Frep HAND, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“J. B. BRONE, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 
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A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Joint resolution ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America 


“Whereas both Houses of the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States of America, at 
the first session thereof, by a joint resolution, 
a two-thirds majority of each House concur- 
ring therein, proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, which resolution reads as follows, to wit: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the terms of office of the 
President 


„Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 


“* “ARTICLE — 


“*“Section 1. No person shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of Pres- 
ident, or acted as President, for more than 
2 years of a term to which some other per- 
son was elected President shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which this 
article becomes operative from holding the 
office of President or acting as President dur- 
ing the remainder of such term. 

“* “Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress“: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the legislature of the State of 
Minnesota: 

“SECTION 1. That the said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
of America be, and the same is hereby. rati- 
fied by the legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

“SEC. 2. That the secretary of state be, and 
he is hereby, directed to forward certified 
copies of this preamble and joint resolution 
to the Presiding Officer of the United States 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and that he 
transmit official notice hereof to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, as provided 
by the law of this State. 

“C, ELMER ANDERSON, 

“President of the Senate. 

“JOHN A. Harte, ' 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

“Passed the senate the 13th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of Our Lord 1951. 

H. L. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives the 
27th day of February, in the year of Our 
Lord 1951. 

“G. H. Leany, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.“ 


A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Local Union 1406, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Louis- 
ville, Ky., signed by William A. Scholl, secre- 
tary, remonstrating agains’ the freezing of 
wages by the Wate Stabilization Board; to 
the Commitee on Banking and Currency. 
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Resolutions adopted by a joint meeting of 
the Dallas Cotton Exchange and the Dallas 
Cotton Shippers Association, Dallas, Tex., re- 
lating to the placing of ceiling prices on raw 
cotton, and the opening of the cotton futures 
exchanges; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Paducah, Ky., re- 
lating to the taxation of State and municipal 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by Maui Post, No. 8, 
the American Li gion, the Andrew King Post, 
No, 3850, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Maui Chapter, No. 2, Disabled 
American Veterans, the Maui A. J. A. Vet- 
erans Club, the Maui Chapter, Club 100, and 
the Maui Gold Star Parents Association, all 
of Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii, re- 
lating to the closing of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration office in Wailuku; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Slovak League of America, Assembly No, 
78, Los Angeles, Calif., signed by Steve On- 
drasik, president, relating to the internal 
affairs of Czechoslovakia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Reveille Club 
of New York, N. Y., favoring the abolition 
of discrimination, separation, segregation, 
and inequalities to certain minority groups 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENT OF WISCONSIN DAIRY FED- 
ERATION ON PRIORITY FOR DAIRY 
MACHINERY AND MATERIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 13 a policy statcment was adopted 
by the Wisconsin Dairy Federation on 
the issue of making sure of a continued 
flow of materials and supplies to service 
the dairy industry. I absolutely endorse 
the sentiments presented in this state- 
ment. It is obvious that milk cannot be 
processed unless there is sufficient ma- 
chinery, skilled manpower, and replace- 
ment materials available. I respectfully 
urge the National Production Authority 
to carefully consider this problem in its 
priorities and allocation practices, in ad- 
dition to suggesting that other Govern- 
ment agencies involved in this matter 
also pay appropriate heed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Rxconn, and 
appropriately referred, to be followed by 
a list of the outstanding officers and 
board of directors of the federation, rep- 
resenting leaders in all phases of dairy- 
ing in America’s dairyland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», together with the 
list of officers and board of directors, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE WISCONSIN DAIRY FEDERA- 

TION, FEBRUARY 13, 1951 

Maintaining milk production and proc- 
essing in the Nation’s leading dairy State is 
a challenge to the dairy farmers and dairy 
plant operators at all times. 

Periods of national emergency have em- 
phasized this challenge, and every branch of 
Wisconsin’s milk producing and milk proc- 
essing industry has made an enviabie record 
in achieving the goals set. 

Producing nearly 16,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk on Wisconsin farms each year, or one- 
eighth of the entire United States produc- 
tion, and handling and processing it in our 
plants is a task requiring extersive labor, 
material, and supplies, 
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Replacement and repair to maintain Wis- 
consin's production, and expansion to meet 
any additional requirements of our civilian 
population, our Military Establishment and 
our allies present equipment needs which 
justify careful consideration for proper al- 
location. 

Most material requirements have but one 
objective—creating efficiency in both farm 
and plant operations to prevent waste of 
labor, milk, and milk products. 

Therefore the Wisconsin Dairy Federation 
in regular meeting on February 13, 1951, at 
Madison, Wis., respectfully requests consid- 
eration of this vital problem by all Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the control 
of materials and further requests that ade- 
quate supplies of materials be allocated to 
insure that the fiow of milk and its products 
shall not fail for lack of necessary equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The Wisconsin Dairy Federation, organ- 
ized in 1947, is an association representing a 
complete cross section of Wisconsin dairy- 
ing, including farmers, plant operators, and 
the public institutions of education and 
regulation. 

OFFICERS 

W. F. Groves, president; L. A. Zahradka, 
vice president; W. W. Clark, secretary; L. M. 
Sasman, treasurer. Board of directors (rep- 
resenting producers): Homer Melvin, Gien- 
beulah; W. F. Groves, Lodi; Gavin McKer- 
row, Pewaukee; O. R. Wilkins, River Falls; 
Louis A. Zahradka, Juneau; H. E. Thew, 
Madison; (representing processors): Len E, 
Kopitzke, Marion; E. F. Kaeser, New Glarus; 
H. F. De Pew, Milwaukee; Paul Carver, Osh- 
kosh; Wilbur G. Carlson, Madison; R. M. 
Steinhauer, Madison; (representing public 
agencies): H. C. Jackson, Madison, W. W. 
Clark, Madison, College of Agriculture; 
M. H. Button, Madison, W. H. Ebling, Madi- 
son, State Department of Agriculture; L. M. 
Sasman, Madison, B. F. Schaefer, Stoughton, 
agricultural division, State board of voca- 
tional and adult educatior; C. K. Luchter- 
hand, Madison, State board of health. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO FOREIGN INVASION OF FUN- 
DAMENTAL AMERICAN RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have a letter from K. Evelyn 
Miller, assistant chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Colo- 
rado, transmitting Colorado House 
Joint Memorial No. 2, and suggesting in 
effect that I implement it by offering in 
the Senate a resolution providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to correct the alleged situ- 
ation which Memorial No. 2 complains 
about and seeks to cure. 

I do not agree that treaties ratified by 
the United States can amend or change 
the Constitution of the United States. 
To propose an amendment to cure some- 
thing which does not exist might lend 
weight to the assumption that treaties 
can set aside any part of the United 
States Constitution. Accordingly I de- 
cline to offer such an amendment and 
submit herewith a signed opinion by 
the legislative counsel of the Senate 
which convinces me that I am correct. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
memorandum, the letter from Miss 
Miller, and Colorado House Memorial 
No. 2, be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum, letter, and joint memorial were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR JOHNSON 


Pursuant to our telephone conversation 
today, there is returned herewith House Joint 
Memorial No. 2 of the General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the ratification of treaties, 
and a covering letter to you from the assist- 
ant chief clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Colorado, dated February 
7, 1951. 

A leading authority with respect to the 
legal effect of treaties concluded under the 
Constitution of the United States is the opin- 
ion written for the Su Court by Mr. 
Justice Holmes in 1920 in the case of Mis- 
souri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416). In that case 
the Court sustained the constitutional valid- 
ity of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act approved 
July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755), which was enacted 
to carry into effect the provisions of a treaty 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. An earlier statute having the same pur- 
pose, which was not enacted to carry out any 
treaty, had been held to be unconstitutional 
by lower courts. The rationale of the Mis- 
souri opinion is shown by the following ex- 
tract (p. 433): ; 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of the 
Constitution, while treaties are declared to 
be so when made under the authority of the 
United States. It is open to question wheth- 
er the authority of the United States means 
more than the formal acts prescribed to make 
the convention. We do not mean to imply 
that there are no qualifications to the treaty- 
making power; but they must be ascertained 
in a different way. It is obvious that there 
may be matters of the sharpest exigency for 
the national well-being that an act of Con- 
gress could not deal with but that a treaty 
followed by such an act could, and it is not 
lightly to be assumed that, in matters re- 
quiring national action, ‘a power which must 
belong to and somewhere reside in every 
civilized government’ is not to be found.” 

It is clear from this opinion that a statute 
enacted to carry into effect a treaty can be 
sustained as an exercise of the treaty-making 
power of the Federal Government notwith- 
standing the fact that such statute cannot 
be supported by any other affirmative provi- 
sion of the Constitution, and that the power 
of the Federal Government to conclude 
treaties does operate to enlarge in some 
measure the sphere within which the Con- 
gress may legislate. 

The extent of such enlargement of legis- 
lative power is not clear. However, it may 
be noted that in the extract quoted above 
Mr. Justice Holmes observed that “We do 
not mean to imply that there are no quali- 
fications to the treaty-making power.” 
Neither the facts of the Missouri case or the 
language of the opinion suggest that the 
Federal Government can invoke the treaty- 
making power to accomplish objects which 
are forbidden to it by affirmative constitu- 
tional limitations. If, for example, the 
treaty involved in the Missouri case had been 
one committing the Federal Government to 
act within the United States by depriving 
certain of its citizens of their property with- 
out compensation in violation of the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment, it is 
believed that the Court would have reached 
a different conclusion. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that in its opinion in the 
Missouri case the Court seems to have felt 
it necessary to demonstrate (p. 434) that the 
statute there involved did not deprive the 
State of Missouri of any property right. 

It is concluded that while the treaty- 
making power of the Federal Government 
does permit it to act with respect to sub- 
jects not included within the affirmative 
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powers otherwise delegated to it by the Con- 
stitution, the treaty-making power does not 
extend so far as to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act in violation of express limita- 
tions imposed upon it by the Constitution, 
Respectfully, 
JOHN C. HERBERG, 
Assistant Counsel. 
Marcu 6, 1951. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Denver, Colo., February 7, 1951. 
Hon. EDwWIN C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. JOHNSON: The Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado 
hes passed the memorial No. 2, accompany- 
ing this letter. 

You will recognize immediately the im- 
pact of the material memorialized. We sin- 
cerely urge you, as United States Senator, 
to take proper action, which will concur 
with the desires of this memorial. 

Respectfully yours, 
K. EVELYN MILLER, 
Assistant Chief Clerk of the He 
oj Representatives. 


House Joint Memorial 2 


M:zmorializing the Congress of the United 
States to ward off foreign invasion of 
fundamental American rights 


Whereas by paragraph ? of article II of the 
Constitution of the United States it is pro- 
vided that the President of the United States 
“shall have power, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, to make treaties provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur;“ and 
by paragraph 2 of article VI of the same 
Constitution it is provided that “this Con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and that Judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby; anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding”; and 

Whereas in the spring of 1950 in the case 
of Fujii v. State, in a unanimous decision of 
the Court of Appeals of California, it was de- 
cided that the United Nations Charter, which 
is a treaty approved by the President and 
Senate, not only repealed certain laws of the 
State of California, but extended that repeal 
to citizens of a country not a party to the 
treaty and to an individual not eligible for 
citizenship in the United States; and 

Whereas it thus appears that the consti- 
tution and laws of every State in the Union, 
and possibly the Constitution and Laws of 
the United States, can be amended or re- 
pealed by the President and the Senate, thus 
disclosing a peril to the very fundamentals 
of American law and liberty, and the entire 
theory of popular government, a peril which 
certainly the founding fathers never con- 
templated and which must be obviated at 
the earliest possible moment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-eighth General Assembly (the 
senate concurring herein), That the Con- 

of the United States be and it is here- 
by petitioned and urged to immediately sub- 
mit to the several States an amendment to 
the United States Constitut:.n providing 
that no treaty made under the authority 
of the United States may amend or super- 
sede any portion of the United States Con- 
stitution unless submitted and ratified as at 
present required for amendments to that 
Constitution, nor repeal or amend any pro- 
vision of the constitution of any State unless 
submitted and ratified as provided by the 
constitution and laws of such State; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be immediately forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Colorado, 
and to each of the governors of the other 
forty-seven States comprising the United 
States. 

DANIEL A. HAMIL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
. EVELYN MILLER, 
Assistant Chiej Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
President of the Senate. 
Mir onrDp H. CRESSWELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 259. A bill to fix the responsibilities of 
the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 154); 

S. 262. A bill to amend section 3 of an 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved February 11, 1929, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 155); 

S. 488. A bill to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 156); 

S. 490. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia” (Rept. No. 157); 

S. 494. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
158); and ; 

S. 673. A bill to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia 
for land belonging to the abutting property 
Owner or owners, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 159). 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

S. 261. A bill to amend section 7 of an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902 (Rept. No. 
160); and 

S. 489. A bill to provide compensation for 
duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force (Rept. No. 161). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1066. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Gordon, Sr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (for himself and 
Mr. LODGE): 

S. 1067. A bill to provide for payment to 
retired members of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces of a lump sum for the 
period during which they remained in an 
inactive status without pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See remarks of Mr. McCarran when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr. HENDRICKSON) : 

S. 1068. A bill to provide that compensa- 
tion of a Federal officer or employee shall 
be subject to State tax only in the State 
where he is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1069. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hen- 
drick E. J. Kruisheer; 

S. 1070. A bill for the relief of Stella Vino; 
and 

S. 1071. A bill for the relief of Izidor Ler- 
ner, Maria Lerner, and Esther Lerner; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1072. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Tjitske 
Bandstra Van Der Velde; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1073. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to John Andrews; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1074. A bill to repeal certain obsolete 
laws relating to the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. j 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1075. A bill for the relief of Cologero 

Campo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1076. A bill for the relief of John S. 

Muratis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1077. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of Washington with respect to 
offenses committed on Indian reservations 
within such State; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See remarks of Mr. Carn when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended; 
and 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to enable the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to utilize for administrative expenses of the 
Office of Administrator of Rent Control a 
portion of the limitation for terminal leave; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENT TO RETIRED MEM- 
BERS OF RESERVE COMPONENTS OF 


ARMED FORCES FOR PERIOD OF IN- 
ACTIVE STATUS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] and myself, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for payment to retired members 
of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of a lump sum for the period 
during which they remained in an in- 
active status without pay and I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief state- 
ment with respect to this bill may be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. This a joint state- 
ment by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without cbjection, the statement 
will be printed in the Record. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1067) to provide for pay- 
ment to retired members of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of a 
lump sum for the period during which 
they remained in an inactive status 
without pay, introduced by Mr. McCar- 
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RAN (for himself and Mr. Lopce), was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The joint statement by Senator Mc- 
Carran and Senator Lopex is as follows: 
JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN AND 

SENATOR LODGE 

We are seeking by this legislation to cor- 
rect an injustice which has been done to 
many veterans of Reserve components of our 
Armed Forces. 

There are a great number of members of 
Reserve components of the Armed. Forces of 
the United States who have been placed, at 
some time past, in an inactive status without 
pay, and tħereafter became entitled to re- 
tired or retirement pay under provisions of 
law authorizing retirement for physical dis- 
ability. 

Such persons were not paid any compensa- 
tion during the period of time between the 
date when they were placed on such inactive 
status and the date they were actually re- 
tired for physical disability. 

We believe that it is unfair to these men to 
deny them retirement pay dating from the 
time they were placed on inactive status. 
The bill which we have just introduced would 
correct this inequity. _ 

It is our opinion that these men should 
receive the full amount they would have re- 
ceived had they been retired for physical 
disability incurred as a result of service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, at 
the time they were placed on inactive status, 
less the amount of any monetary benefit they 
may have received under any existing laws 
of the United States. Our bill provides for 
this. The net effect of this bill, if enacted 
into law, would be to put each such person 
in exactly the status he would have been in 
had he been made eligible for retired or re- 
tirement pay on the day he was placed on 
such inactive status. 


JURISDICTION OVER OFFENSES COMMIT- 
TED ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to confer 
jurisdiction on the State of Washington 
with respect to offenses committed on 
Indian reservations within such State, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an 
explanatory statement of the bill by me 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Record. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1077) to confer jurisdiction 
on the State of Washington with respect 
to offenses committed on Indian reserva- 
tions within such State, introduced by 
Mr. Carn, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Card is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAIN 

It is my belief that the Indians of the State 
of Washington are in favor of being amen- 
able to State laws, save and except their 
hunting and fishing rights, which are pro- 
tected under the provisions of the bill. The 
Indians living in the State of Washington 
receive relief benefits as well as old-age pen- 
sions, the same as other citizens of the State. 

Since the revision of the criminal laws 
relating to crimes on Indian reservations, 
it now definitely appears that the State 
courts have no jurisdiction whatsoever to 
prosecute an Indian for committing a crime 
within the boundaries of Indian reservations, 
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I call your attention to section 1151, title 
18, of the United States Code, which defines 
the term “Indian country” as follows: 

“Sec. 1151. Except as otherwise provided 
in sections 1154 and 1156 of this title, the 
term “Indian country,” as used in this chap- 
ter, means (a) all land within the limits 
of any Indian reservation under the juris- 
diction of the United States Government, 
notwithstanding the issuance of any patent, 
and, including rights-of-way running 
through the reservation, (b) all dependent 
Indian communities within the borders of 
the United States whether within the orig- 
inal or subsequently acquired territory there- 
of, and whether within or without the limits 
of a State, and (c) all Indian allotments, the 
Indian titles to which have not been extin- 
guished, including rights-of-way running 
through the same.” 

By reason of the provisions of this law 
just quoted, I am of the opinion that the 
courts of the State of Washington, or any 
other State, have no jurisdiction whatsoever 
over offenses committed by or against In- 
dians within the exterior boundaries of In- 
dian reservations. Inasmuch as large por- 
tions of the towns situated within the ex- 
terior boundaries of Indian reservations in 
the State of Washington consist of patented 
lands, by virtue of the aforesaid law, a law 
enforcement officer of such towns, or an of- 
ficer of the counties or State does not have 
the right to arrest an offending Indian for 
the commission of a crime and prosecute him 
in the town or State courts. Likewise, the 
State highway patrolmen have no jurisdic- 
tion to arrest an Indian for the commission 
of a crime on a State highway or county road 
running through the exterior boundaries of 
an Indian reservation. (For example, on the 
Colville Reservation, there are rights-of- 
Ways traversing the exterior boundaries 
thereof from the Grand Coulee Dam from the 
south to the city of Omak on the northwest; 
from the Columbia River on the south to the 
city of Republic on the north; from the city 
of Republic on the north, in a southeasterly 
direction, to the city of Colville; from the 
Canadian border on the north, in a souther- 
ly direction through the village of Inchelium 
and along the Columbia River, and all other 
highways and roads within the original 
boundaries of the Colville Reservation.) The 
title to such rights-of-ways, I am quite cer- 
tain, has not passed to the counties or the 
State. Even though title had passed to the 
county or State, under the aforesaid law, the 
highway patrolmen or the sheriffs would, 
under no circumstances, have the authority 
to make arrests ot an Indian for an offense 
against the laws of the State of Washington, 
and prosecute such Indian in the State 
courts. 

I am firmly of the belief that the Indians 
should not be discriminated against, and 
the time is long past due when a certain set 
of laws should apply to Indian citizens and a 
different law apply to the ordinary citizen. 
The Indians of the State of Washington do 
now, and have for many years past, been ad- 
mitted to the public schools of the State and 
are now qualified to take their places along 
with other citizens of the State in the vari- 
ous localities. 

Similar laws have heretofore been enacted 
for the States of Kansas, Iowa, New York, 
and perhaps others. I have been advised 
that wherever the State laws have been made 
applicable to Indians, it is working satisfac- 
torily. 


PEARL DAVIS ELY 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 95), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
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ate, to Pearl Davis Ely, wife of Robert B. 
Ely, late an employee of the Senate, a sum 
equal to 6 months’ compensation at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 588. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon certain claims of William Bergen; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of R. J. 
Scheuerman, Daniel Fuller, W. Hardesty, and 
John M. Ward; 

H. R. 593. An act for the relief of Cleo C. 
Reeves, Floyd L. Murphy, and Fabian P. 
Durand; 

H. R. 594. An act for the relief of Japhet 
K. Anvil and Howard A. Monroe; 

H. R. 626. An act for the relief of Helmuth 
Wolf Gruhl: 

H. R. 646. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Inez B. Copp and George T. Copp; 

H. R. 656. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Al Parker; 

H. R. 703. An act for the relief of the estate 
of D. A. Montgomery; 

H. R. 725. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Hawalian Airlines, Ltd.; 

H. R. 787. An act for the rclief of Judith 
Leone Banks; 

H. R. 787. An act for the relief of Camillo 
James Albano; 

H. R. 791. An 
Rainer Heikel; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor K. Savidge; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Hampton; 

H. R. 901. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion of Janet and Daisy Wong to the United 
States; À 

H. R. 1120. An act for the relief of William 
Yinson Lee; 

H. R. 1141. An act for the relief of Saint 
Patrick Hospital and the Western Montana 
Clinic; 

H. R. 1150. An act for the relief of Mario 
Pucci, Giacomo Favetti, Giuseppe Omati, 
Vincenzo Andreani, Lambruno Sarzanini, and 
Alessandro Costa; 

H. R. 1164. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Giannettino; 

H. R. 1264. An act for the relief of Jacque- 
lyn Shelton; 

H. R. 1268. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jiri Liska; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Fernand Van Den Branden; 

H. R. 1438. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ingeborg Ruth Sattler McLaughlin; 

H. R. 1590. An act for the reimbursement 
of the S. A. Healy Co.; 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Ches- 
ter A. Macomber; : 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Maria 
Roza Tarnowska; 

H. R. 2304. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard F. Elmers; 

H. R. 2580. An act for the relief of Alton 
Bramer; 7 

H. R. 2622. An act for the relief of John J. 
Franklin, James H. Bradford, William M, 
Orr Co., and Alex Maier; 

H. R.2713. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Evan L. Krogh; 

H. R. 2714. An act for the relief of Mar- 
celle Lecomte; l 


act for the relief of Bror 
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H. R. 2726. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Lindsey Payne; and 

H. R. 2791. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard E. Deane; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll 
L. Vickers; ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 62) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PAY OF WORKERS DURING TRANSITION 
FROM CIVILIAN WORK TO DEFENSE 
WORK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present a letter I have received from the 
executive board of Local No. 1140, IUE- 
Cio, International Union Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., relating to the pay of any 
worker that is laid off during the transi- 
tion period from civilian work to defense 
work, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 26, 1951. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
452 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The executive board of Local 
1140, IUE-CIO, unanimously passed a motion 
at their meeting held on January 25, 1951, 
to have you introduce and support a motion 
in the Senate, to this effect. 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government 
pay any worker that is laid off during the 
transition period from civilian work to de- 
fense work, the difference between his unem- 
ployment. compensation and his average 
weekly earnings.” 

The reason for this is very simple. The 
smaller shops in our local union, cannot af- 
ford to lose any of their skilled help during 
this transition period, and this subsidy plan 
for labor will keep our help available and 
ready to return to their original employer 
when needed for defense work. 

We also feel that it is imperative that the 
Government allocate steel, copper, and other 
materials immediately, so the employees we 
now have, can remain working, and will not 
be faced with a lay-off in these critical times. 

Yours truly, 
ADAM BLANKENHORN, 
Business Agent. 
STEPHEN R. Pasco, 
Financial Secretary. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record letters and 
resolutions I have received from con- 
stituents in the State of Minnesota, re- 
lating to Federal taxation of municipal 
securities. 

There being no Sheet the letters 
and resolutions were ordered to be print - 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or Sr. PAUL, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
February 24, 1951. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am advised that the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives will hold hearings on February 
26 and 27 on the Secretary of the Treasury's 
proposal to remove the traditional exemption 
of State and municipal bonds and securities 
from Federal taxation by imposing a tax 
upon the income from State and municipal 
bonds. 

Of course, the effect of such a law would 
be to directly and immediately increase the 
cost of bond financing by municipalities as 
well as other instrumentalities of the State. 
Accordingly, our city council has adopted a 
resolution requesting that you and Senator 
Tuye and Congressman McCartHy use your 
best offices to oppose such proposed legisla- 
tion. 

I believe that there are grave constitu- 
tional implications involved in the consid- 
eration of such a law insofar as it would 
affect State sovereignty and local self-gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, such legislation 
should be opposed for its deadly effect on 
municipal finances. 

I hope that your views coincide with mine 
and that you will actually participate in 
the opposition to such proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM M. SERBINE, 
Corporation Counsel, 


Crry or Sr. PAUL, 
OFFICE or Crry CLERK, 
Burrau or RECORDS, 
February 20, 1951. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator: We respectfully call your 
attention to the enclosed copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the St. Paul City Council 
today. opposing a proposal before the Con- 
gress that future issues of municipal bonds 
be subjected to Federal income taxation, for 
the reasons set out in the resolution. 
Very truly yours, 
H. T. O'CONNELL, 
City Clerk. 
Whereas there has been presented to the 
present Congress a proposal that future 
issues of municipal bonds be subjected to 
Federal income taxation, which bonds are 
now and heretofore have been exempt from 
such taxation; and 
Whereas a Federal tax on municipal bonds 
would result immediately in an increase in 
the interest rates which cities would be re- 
quired to pay on future borrowings: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the council does hereby 
memorialize the Congress to reject said pro- 
posal to tax municipal bonds; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senator Epwarp J. THYE 
and to Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and 
Congressman EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, request- 
ing them to oppose said proposal 
Adopted by the council February 20, 1951, 
Approved February 20, 1951. 
- MILTON Rosen, 
Acting Mayor, 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND TAXATION, 
City or MINNEAPOLIS, 
February 15, 1951. 
Senator HurerT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Board of 
Estimate and Taxation of Minneapolis has 
been informed that there has been formally 
presented to the Congress a proposal that 
future issues of State and municipal bonds 
be subjected to Federal income taxation, 
and that the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has already initiated hearings on the 
matter. 
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The board of estimate and taxation wishes 
to communicate to you its opposition to 
this proposal. 

The board collectively and individually 
are of the opinion that the passage of this 
measure would be of no great benefit to 
the Federal Government, that the burden 
of the Federal tax would not fall upon the 
bondholders but would fall entirely as an 
additional tax on the property owners of 
municipalities, for the reason that it would 
result in an increase of at least 1 percent 
in the interest rate on securities issued after 
passage of the measure, and consequently an 
increase in the local taxes to be paid by such 
taxpayers, 

Current circumstances have already cre- 
ated a crisis in the finances of most munici- 
Ppalities; in many cities remedies are pre- 
cluded by legal bars which would take years 
to adjust. 

It would seem that if equity is to be ex- 
ercised in revenue measures of the Federal 
Government, such measures should provide 
for securing revenue by the distribution of 
the burden among all the taxpayers of the 
Nation and not by discriminating against 
taxpayers of municipalities that are under 
the necessity of borrowing money for local 
pu 5 
- Yours very truly, 

FRANK V. MOULTON, 
President. 

CITY OP MINNEAPOLIS, 

OFFICE or Crry CLERK, 

February 16, 1951. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Attached hereto is copy of reso- 
lution adopted by the city of Minneapolis 
opposing the Federal taxation on income 
from municipal bonds. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C. SWANSON, 
City Clerk. 
Resolution opposing the Federal taxation on 
income from municipal bonds 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis: 

Whereas we are advised that there has 
been presented to the Congress a proposal 
that future issues of municipal bonds be 
made subject to Federal income taxes, which 
matter is being heard by the House Ways 
and Means Committee; and 

‘Whereas we are of the opinion that such 
@ measure would increase the rate of inter- 
est required to be paid on municipal-bond 
issues up to 1 percent; and 

Whereas such increase would result in 
additional local taxes to meet increased local 
interest payments; and 

Whereas the burden of property taxes in 
Minneapolis is already among the highest 
of any large city; and 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis is already 
faced with dangerously critical problems of 
raising sufficient local taxes to meet rising 
costs and new requirements in the present 
emergency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, That we oppose the proposal to 
tax municipal bonds; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to each member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Congress, and to each 
member of the House and Senate delegation 
from Minnesota. 


Crry or MINNEAPOLIS, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
February 23, 1951. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
452 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I would appre- 
ciate your cooperation in opposing the bill 
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now before the Ways and Means Committee 
relative to the tax on municipal bonds. 

I have today wired Representative ROBERT 
L. Douchrox, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as follows: 

“I urge you most-strongly to oppose the 
enactment of any Federal law designed to 
tax municipal bonds. 

“In future years such taxation would lead 
to increased property tax. The home owner 
would pay. In Minneapolis property taxes 
already are among the highest of any large 
city. In the present national emergency our 
community faces problems of raising local 
taxes to meet rising costs and new require- 
ments. 

“I feel it is also important to realize that 
not only would such taxation be a long step 
toward an over-all powerful Central Gov- 
ernment, embodying an all-powerful central 
fiscal system, but consideration of such a 
means of taxation strikes at the basic Amer- 
ican concept of sovereign States. It is a 
question that must be considered in light 
of the most profound bases of our dual form 
of constitutional government. 

“Those favoring such a law on the grounds 
that the Federal administration needs addi- 
tional tax legislation to counter inflation 
should also consider the fact that such 
municipal taxation would not produce any 
substantial Federal revenues for many years. 
For example, the Minneapolis rate of financ- 
ing has declined, and this decline is typical 
of American cities of comparable size. In 
view of this, again it is clear that Federal 
tax revenues from future bond issues would 
prove slight in our national income for a 
long time. 

“Please oppose any Federal plan to tax 
interest on local bonds.” 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Exic G. HOYER, 
Mayor, 


“Whereas we have been informed that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives will hold a hearing on 
February 26, 1951, on the subject whether 
the Federal Government shall impose a tax 
upon bonds or other written form of long- 
term indebtedness sold or to be sold by 
political subdiviisons of the several States; 
and 

“Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Duluth, which is the sole governing body 
of such city, is firmly convinced that such a 
Federal tax must inevitably result in com- 
pelling municipalities to pay higher rates 
of interest on municipal obligations, and 
thereby, in turn, imposing an additional 
burden not only upon the local taxpayer, 
but also an additional strain upon the 
rapidly diminishing purchasing power of the 
tax dollar: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Duluth, That it hereby respectfully pre- 
sents its unalterable opposition to any form 
of Federal taxation of bonds or certificates 
of indebtedness sold or to be sold by the 
City of Duluth; and further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed, forthwith, to mail a certified copy 
of this resolution to the Honorable ROBERT 
L. DOVGHTON, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and to each member 
of the committee; to Hon. Enwarp J. THYE 
and Hon. Huserr H. HumPHReY, United 
States Senate; and to Hon. JOHN A. BLAT- 
Nik, Congress of the United States.” 

Upon roll call the resolution was declared 
adopted upon the following vote: Yeas: 
Commissioners Bodin, Daugherty, Gold- 
smith, Lund, and Mayor Johnson, 5. Nays: 
None. 

Approved February 21, 1951. 

I, C. D. Jernnimus, city clerk of the City 
of Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, do 
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hereby certify that I have compared the 
snnexed copy of resolution passed by the 
City Council of the City of Duluth, on the 
21st day of February 1951, with the original 
document and record thereof on file and of 
record in my office, and in my custody as 
city clerk of said city, and that the same is a 
true and correct copy thereof, and the whole 
thereof, and a true and correct transcript 
therefrom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the corporate seal of 
said City of Duluth, this 21st day of February 
1951. 

C. D. JERoNIMUs, 
City Clerk. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 
WISCONSIN BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address on 
the theme, Building America’s Values, de- 
livered on March 5, 1951, by him at a joint 
conference of the Wisconsin Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the Madison Builders’ Associa- 
tion, which appears in the Appendix. 


THE RECORD OF 32 YEARS—ADDRESS BY 
FORMER SENATOR CAPPER 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
former Senator Arthur Capper discussing 
the record of the past 32 years in the United 
States, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FEDERAL TAX STRUCTURE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 
[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Bewildering Tax Structure Needs 
an Overhauling,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer on March 4, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SHORTAGE IN THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
(PA.) OBSERVER 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recozp an editorial re- 

garding a deficit in the accounts of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, published in the 

Washington (Pa.) Observer of February 28, 

1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER — EDITO- 
RIAL FROM ANDERSON (S. C.) INDE- 
PENDENT 
{Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

Record an editorial entitled “Strategic Air 

Power: The Big Stick Holding Back Krem- 

lin’s Aggression,” published in the Anderson 

(S. C.) Independent of March 1, 1951 which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


MINORITY OPINION ON THE PROPOSED 
MERGER OF COLORADO INTERSTATE 
GAS COMPANY AND CANADIAN RIVER 
GAS COMPANY 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

a letter written by him, an editorial and a 

press release concerning the minority opinion 

of Commissioner Buchanan of the Federal 

Power Commission, in the Matter of the Col- 

orado Interstate Gas Company and Canadian 

River Gas Company, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 

A SONG FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 
[Mr. MORSE csked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
him, with an editorial and a letter, with 
reference to the selection of an official song 
for Washington, D. C., which appear in the 

Appendix.] 
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BREAK THE INFLATION STALEMATE — 
EDITORIAL FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Break the Inflation Stalemate,” 
published in the Christian Science Monitor 
of February 28, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


SHIPMENT OF RUBBER TO COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two articles from 
North Dakota newspapers regarding the ship- 
ment of rubber to Communist China, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


LESSONS FROM THE FOUNDING FA- 
THERS—ARTICLE BY DREW PEARSON 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Modern Americans Can Learn Much 
From Founding Fathers,” by Drew Pearson, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE KEY TO PEACE—ARTICLE BY REV. 
GEORGE C. HIGGINS 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Rev. 
George C. Higgins, published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News, regarding the book en- 
titled “The Key to Peace,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


WORKING HOURS OF FARMERS—ARTICLE 
FROM THE NORTH DAKOTA LEADER 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Farmers Said Now Working 70 Hours 
for 40 Hours’ Pay,” published in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Leader, which appears in the 
Appendix, | 


NAVAJO AID PROGRAM—ARTICLE FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Aid Program Lags, Navajos Com- 
plain,” published in the New York Times on 
February 25, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


GRAIN AND FOOD PRICES 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Peter Weinhardt, of Glen Ullin, N. Dak., 
dealing with the question of grain and food 
prices, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED SALE OF FORMER GERMAN 
EMBASSY 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have today sent to the Attorney 
General of the United States a letter in 
which I have urged that the former Ger- 
man Embassy not be sold. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the letter 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 7, 1951. 
Hon. J. Ho Wand MCGRATH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 

My Dear Mr. McGratH: I am writing to 
urge in the strongest possible terms that all 
bids for the purchase of the former German 
Embassy be rejected by the United States 
Government, and that the Government re- 
tain title and possession of this property 
temporarily until it can be appropriately re- 
turned to the German Nation. 

There are two reasons why, in my opinion, 
this would be a particularly inappropriate 
time for our Government to sell this property 
into private hands. Very recently, the West- 
ern Powers have restored to the Government 
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of Western Germany the right to restore full 
diplomatic relationships with other countries 
throughout the world and to send and receive 
ministers. For the time being, there may 
be no Ambassador to Washington, but cer- 
tainly that will be a temporary situation. We 
must look forward to restoration of full, 
normal diplomatic relations with the German 
Nation, and when that is accomplished, it 
would certainly be desirable to restore the 
former German Embassy building to the Ger- 
mans for that use. 

Secondly, we have just now renewed our 
efforts to relax the present international ten- 
sion by discussions with Russia, and in those 
discussions the problem of Germany will play 
a major part. It would simply be dealing 
aces to the Soviet Union if we go out of our 
way at this time to affront the German Na- 
tion by selling off this symbol of their 
sovereignty here. 

I see no reason for haste in selling this 
building, and I therefore ask most urgently 
that this building not be sold now. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucH BUTLER, 
United States Senator, Nébraska. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the letter just printed in 
the Recorp, I ask that a statement I 
have prepared regarding the proposal to 
sell the former German Embassy be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


It is inconceivable to me why we should 
now, just at this time, go out of our way to 
antagonize German public opinion and 
worsen our relations with the German peo- 
ple by what seems to be simply an act of 
spite. I refer to the recent action of the 
Alien Property Custodian in advertising the 
German Embassy building for sale. 

Just a day of two ago, our authorities in 
Germany announced that the government 
in Western Germany has been authorized to 
resume normal diplomatic relations with 
other nations all over the world. That 
means that the government there will be 
sending and receiving ambassadors and min- 
isters to the other nations. For the time 
being, while we, the British, and the French 
are in occupation, there will be no ambas- 
sador sent here because their diplomatic 
channel with us is through occupation au- 
thorities. However, in the long run, there 
will certainly be a resumption of diplomatic 
relations, and the Germans at that time may 
have need for this building. 

There is absolutely no reason why the 
building must be sold. None of the other 
foreign embassies or legations has been sold. 
The Italian Government which has signed a 
peace treaty with us has reoccupied the 
Italian Embassy. The Japanese Embassy is 
now occupied by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion under supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, but at least title has never been taken 
away from the Japanese Government, and 
there has been no action to sell the building. 

We have been particularly tender of those 
former enemy nations which have turned 
Communist. The Hungarians have been re- 
stored to full possession of their property. 
The Bulgarians, as I understand, never 
owned a building, and since we have now 
broken relations with that Government, they 
have terminated their lease. At least we did 
not seize it from them and put it up for 
sale. 

Only in the case ot the German Embassy 
is it proposed to sell it into private hands. 
The matter may seem trivial, but it has a 
far-reaching psychological importance to the 
German people. Their embassy here is a 
symbol of their hope to be restored to full 
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partnership with the other nations of west- 
ern civilization. A 

If the Alien Property Custodian goes ahead 
with this sale, it will amount to nothing 
more nor less than an act of sabotage against 
our attempt to restore a more friendly re- 
lationship with the German Nation, I sin- 
cerely hope that the Alien Property Cus- 
todian will not now take an action in haste 
which I feel we will all later have to repent 
at leisure. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, vice 
Harold Armstrong Jones, resigned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the executive calendar 
will be stated. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Ramspeck to be Civil Service 
Commissioner. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
view of my long association with Mr. 
Ramspeck, both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in later positions, I can- 
not let his nomination go by without 
saying that I believe it to be a fine ap- 
pointment. I am sure Mr. Ramspeck 
will do one of the best and most able 
jobs ever done on the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I wish 
to concur in all that has been said by 
the able Senator from Washington in be- 
half of Mr. Ramspeck, who is an out- 
standing statesman and one of the most 
deserving and faithful public servants I 
have ever known, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, natu- 
rally I am gratified to have these very 
fine sentiments expressed with reference 
to a fellow Georgian. Former Congress- 
man Ramspeck is highly regarded by all 
who know him. I am proud to claim 
him as a personal friend. He is well 
qualified for the position to which he has 
been appointed. During his long and 
useful tenure of office in the House of 
Representatives he served on the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
He authored much legislation, assuring 
fairness and equity to employees, as well 
as protecting the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. The people of Georgia are 
very proud of Robert Ramspeck’s career. 
I predict for him a most successful ten- 
ure of office. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it has been my good for- 
tune to know Bob Ramspeck for many 
years. I know that he is qualified for 
the position to which he has been nom- 
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inated. I was very much pleased when 
his nomination to the position was an- 
nounced by the President. I also want 
to state that in the committee every 
member not only wanted to vote for him 
but they wanted to say something in be- 
half of Bob Ramspeck, showing that he 
must be very well qualified for the po- 
sition. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add my voice to what 
has been said and to identify myself 
with everything that has been favorably 
spoken of Mr. Ramspeck. He is pecu- 
liarly well qualified for the position be- 
cause of his long study of civil-service 
legislation and his long familiarity with 
it while a Member of the House. His 
general good character and excellent 
judgment qualify him unquestionably for 
appointment to this important position, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination of Mr. Rams- 
peck is confirmed. Without objection, 
the President will be notified imme- 
diately. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of F. Joseph Donohue to be a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. Without objec- 
tion, the President will be notified im- 
mediately. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement I 
have prepared on the bill (S. 1) to pro- 
vide for the common defense by estab- 
lishing a universal training program, and 
for other purposes. 

No hearings were ever held on the vet- 
erans bill introduced by Senators Rus- 
SELL, MaLoxE, and other Senators since 
a fast switch was made by substituting 
the Marshall-Rosenberg bill, and hear- 
ings were held on the substitute by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee while 
the public believed that the hearings 
were being held upon the Russell-Malone 
bill. 


1951 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MALONE RR S. 1, 
Manch 8, 1951 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
washed his hands of the Marshall-Rosenberg 
bill which has been substituted for the orig- 
inal S. 1, introduced by the junior Senator 
from Georgia, the junior Senator from 
Nevada, and other Senators. The committee 
hearings have been on the substitute bill 
and not on the original S. 1. The original 
S. 1 had the full approval of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
other veterans’ organizations. 

The junior Senator from Nevada previ- 
ously joined in introducing military training 
legislation. Unfortunately, that legislation 
was stopped by the administration, the last 
time late in 1950. 

Adoption of universal military training as 
provided in the original S. 1 is the most 
effective national security measure obtain- 
able by America at the least possible cost. 
It is not only necessary for our own secu- 
rity, but as our strongest argument for 
peace. 

Universal military training, as originally 
provided, is security insurance for our Na- 
tion and survival insurance for our young 
men, as a trained man has the best chance 
for survival. In World War I and World 
War II, and in the Korean war, untrained 
American boys were sent in against trained 
troops without an even break. 

Under the provision of the original UMT 
pill, there would be no interference with 
the current war effort and no young men 
would be called up for such training until 
the present crisis had passed. 

The State Department had Secretary of 
Defense Marshall and Assistant Secretary 
Anna Rosenberg present to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee an entirely different bill to 
take the place of the Russell-Malone bill. 
This is the same State Department which 
has made the blunders that brought on our 
present troubles. 

The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute 
changes the provision of the original bill for 
a trained civilian army into a provision for 
a standing professional army and it provides 
for drafting 18-year-olds and keeping them 
in continual service two or nrore years. 

This is a far cry from the provisions of 
the original S. 1 bill, which among other 
things called for only a 4- to 6-month mili- 
tary training course. 

I want everyone to know that I have noth- 
ing to do with the monstrosity which they 
are now calling S. 1. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point an article en- 
titled “Senator Malone Washes Hands of 
UMT Bill,” which was published in the 
Pioche (Nev.) Record, of February 15, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MALONE WASHES HANDS oF UMT BILL 

United States Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Republican of Nevada, stated today that he 
has washed his hands of the bill which had 
been substituted for his universal military 
training bill, the original S. 1. 

The committee hearings, the Senator said, 
have been on the substitute bill, and not on 
the original S. 1, which he and Senator 
Russi. introduced and which had the 
over-all approval of the American Legion 
and the veterans and other veterans’ organ- 
izations. 

Senator Matone said the State Depart- 
ment had Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
Assistant Secretary Anna Rosenberg present 
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to the Armed Services Committee an en- 
tirely different bill to take the place of the 
Russell-Malone bill. 

This is the same State Department which 
has made the blunders that brought on our 
present troubles. 

“The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute on 
which the hearings have been held at the 
present gives unlimited authority to send 
any number of troops to any foreign country 
at any time for any purpose. It also changes 
the provision of the Russell-Malone bill for 
a trained civilian army into a provision for a 
standing professional army and it provides 
for drafting 18-year-olds and keeping them 
in continuous service from 2 to 8 years. 

“This is a far cry from the provisions of 
the Russell-Malone bill which, among other 
things, called for only a 4 to 6 months’ mili- 
tary training course. 

“I want everyone to know that I have 
nothing to do with the monstrosity which 
they are now calling S. 1.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, my statement 
before the Armed Services Committee, 
January 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEVADA 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING VERSUS UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE 

Senator MALONE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say, since the hearings are closing 
today, that I am disturbed by the change in 
the principle between the original Russell- 
Malone bill introduced as S. 1 and the Mar- 
shall-Rosenberg substitute. Mr. Chairman, 
since I was one of the sponsors of the uni- 
versal military training bill, and since the 
substitute known as the universal military 
service bill, that has not even a remote re- 
semblance to the original bill, Iam compelled 
to appear in opposition to it. 


CHANGES TRAINED CITIZENS’ RESERVE TO A 
PROFESSIONAL ARMY 


The substitute completely changes the 
principle of the proposed military training 
from a trained citizens’ reserve army under 
the UMT to a professional army under a 
universal military service bill. 

The Defense Department conscription plan 
changes a civilian Reserve training policy 
of 4 to 6 months, or whatever the committee 
may have finally established, providing for 
alternate educational programs in colleges, 
academies, or officer-training school, or what- 
ever scientific training might have been 
chosen or to be selected, to a 27 months’ 
continuous active service followed by 69 
months Inactive Reserve duty or a total of 
8-years’ obligation for the entire service. 
The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute for the 
Russell-Malone bill apparently has the bless- 
ing of the State Department. 

MAY TRAIN ARMY IN ANY NATION ANY PLACE 

The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute pro- 
vides for 27 months’ continuous service, and 
that the President may send them anywhere 
to any nation outside of the United States 
for training or fighting at his discretion 
without consulting Congress further. 

Senator JoHNSON. Training in the United 
States, but service can be anywhere. 

Senator MaLone. I understand that noth- 
ing in the bill prohibits the President from 
sending the inducted troops to train or fight 
anywhere at any time without further ap- 
proval of Congress. 


DESTROYS CIVILIAN TRAINING UNITS 


Then automatically he enters the Reserve 
for approximately 6 years, after his 27 
months’ service, The changes destroy the 
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National Guard and class A Organized Re- 
serve; certainly it would tend to destroy the 
National Guard. The original bill would 
have preserved the civilian training units. 

No recruits will be available to National 
Guard and Organized Reserves for 27 months. 
The civilian components will shrink to almost 
nothing in that time. 

Practically all reserves except Army re- 
serves and one-third the National Guard 
have already been called to duty. 

We will have a regular armed force of 3,- 
500,C00 with no Organized Reserves from 
June 30, 1952, and thereafter. This big 
professional army will be too small to scare 
or fight Russia but it will denude our labor 
market and our colleges and cost billions 
we do not have. 

The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute profes- 
sional defense force will contain an esti- 
mated 1,400,000 ground troops. These cost 
$5,000 per year per man. 

Present cost of National Guard men and 
class A reserves is $601 per year per man, 

THE TRAINED CIVILIAN ARMY METHOD 

Tf all eligibles are inducted for Army train- 
ing as proposed by the Defense Department 
bill and on completion of training one-half 
are chosen by lot or selection board for duty 
in the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves, the following results will obtain: 


JUNE 30, 1952 


Regular Army | Civilian com- 
infant: ponents 


Saving $1,760,000,000 over cost of 1,400,000 
regulars. 

Four hundred thousand men would have 
been sent home to families, jobs, and schools 
and for duty in the Organized Reserves. 

This process can be continued until the 
Reserve force in being is one, two, or three 
million, whatever Congress thinks the threat 
requires, 

These men will be stationed all over the 
United States where they will be immediately 
available in the event of air-borne raid or 
atom bombing. 

Thus, we can build more long-range de- 
fensive strength against communism for less 
money and we can keep a large proportion of 
young Americans at home, on the job, and 
in school. 

THE PEOPLE CONFUSED 


The country is entirely confused about the 
Marshall-Rosenberg substitute while still re- 
taining S. 1. My recent mail indicates the 
people believe that the substitute upon 
which the hearings have been held is the 
original Russell-Malone American Legion or 
veterans’ bill, which several of us joined in 
introducing. 

This is the third time I have joined in the 
introduction of the universal military train- 
ing bill, but I find now the hearings are not 
being held on the universal military training 
bill that was originally introduced at all. 
The hearings are being held on the substitute 
universal military service bill which, while 
retaining the S. 1 designation, changes the 
entire policy and procedure and character of 
the Army. 

The completely different principle estab- 
lished by the substitute universal military 
service bill can be changed by this com- 
mittee following the hearings, and of course 
they can report the original bill to the Senate 
floor if they so desire, and I am hopeful that 
they will do just that. 

Senator JoHNsoN. The Chair would like to 
interject that any misapprehension the peo- 
ple have been laboring under is not due to 
anything the committee did or failed to do. 
We had 10 days of hearings before we had 
a hearing on any bill. We had hearings on 
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the general manpower problem. At the end 
of that 10-day period the Department of 
Defense finally, at the urging of the chair- 
man of this committee, brought forth a bill, 
at which time it was announced on the 
floor of the Senate, and in the committee, 
that this bill would be introduced by re- 
quest. We have taken testimony on that 
bill, introduced by request, since that time. 

It is true that the American Legion and 
the veterans’ organizations have come here 
and testified on this bill, introduced as an 
amendment by request, and have embraced 


it and endorsed it, but we have never left 


the impression or never intended to or never 
wanted to convey the information to the 
country that we were holding hearings on 
the original S. 1. 

Senator MALONE. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that you, the chairman, had never had any 
idea of any misrepresentation; but I will call 
to the attention of the chairman that the 
Russell-Malone universal military training 
bill was introduced on the first day bills were 
accepted on the Senate floor, and was before 
this committee from the beginning before 
any hearings were started, but the Marshall- 
Rosenberg bill was immediately substituted 
and no hearings were ever held on the Rus- 
sell-Malone bill. 

NOT IN ACCORD WITH THE SUBSTITUTE 

Mr, Chairman, I considered it important to 
clarify the matter from my own personal 
standpoint, and to say that I am not in ac- 
cord with the bill upon which hearings are 
now being held. 

The committee, of course, may, if it so 
desires, revert to the original Russell-Ma- 
lone universal military training bill, which 
the veterans of this Nation have supported 
in principle for 25 years. 

Mr. Chairman, since the principle of S. 1, 
which I joined in introducing, has been 
changed from a trained citizens’ reserve 
army to a professional Army status, and 
that 18-year-old boys are to be inducted for 
27 months’ actual service plus 69 months’ 
Reserve status, instead of a 4 to 6 months’ 
training period, and then left at home until 
actually needed, I felt constrained to appear 
in opposition to it. 

The bill under consideration by the sub- 
committee is not the Russell-Malone univer- 
sal military training bill represented in S. 1, 
but it is the Marshall-Rosenberg bill sup- 


ported by the State Department. 
Senator JonNson. Thank you a lot, sir. 
Senator MALONE. Thank you very much. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
to the distinguished minority leader my 
appreciation for his good work, coopera- 
tion, and help in working out the unani- 
mous-consent agreement on the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the majority 
leader. He has my cooperation at all 
times. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 8, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, Wednesday, March 7 (legis- 
lative day of January 29), 1951: 
CIVIL Service COMMISSIONER 


Hon. Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner, 
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F. Joseph Donohue, of the District of Co- Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia for a term of 3 years, and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Meryl G. Adams, Acton. 
Amelia B. Peirsol, Camino. 


| 
| 


, Escondido. 

James B. Michener, Geyserville. 

. Glen R. Brewington, Los Alamos. 
Milton I. Espenshade, Jr., Mather Field. 
Ellis C. Allsop, Maywood. 

Jeremy A. Gregory, Muroc. 
Sidney S. Tucker, Paso Robles. 
Nelson F. Smith, Petaluma. 
Everett M. Fisher, Rio Linda. 
Virgil M. Ringue, South San Francisco. 
Fred J. Ishoy, Sunnymead. 
Kenneth R. Rudisill, Tulelake. 
Odessa M. Love, Tupman. 
William D. Thornton, Watsonville. 
James V. Breen, Willits. 
IOWA 
Wallace W. Koestner, Centerville. 
Thomas G, Clifford, Charlotte, 
Vertle DeVerne Lugar, Derby. 
Roger E. Klay, Hull. 
Richard D. Claus, Plymouth. 
MINNESOTA 

Donald E. Cummings, Spring Valley. 
William H. Schaefer, Warren. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Waren E. Horrocks, Blooming Glen. 
James H. Taylor, Sr., Canton, 
John J. Fox, Ivyland. 
Edgar 8. Husband, Jr., Lansdowne. 
John H. Reuther, Muncy. 
Mary R. Vincenti, Plainsville. 
John C. Hess, Three Springs. 
Thomas G. Wilt, Woolrich. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 7, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the counselor and 
companion of our souls we rejoice that 
daily we may bring our fears and hopes 
and longings to Thy listening ear and 
understanding heart. 

Grant that in all our duties we may 
have Thy help; in all our temptations 
Thy restraining and conquering power; 
in all our dangers Thy protection; in all 
our doubts and uncertainties Thy guid- 
ing presence; in all our sorrows and trials 
Thy sustaining grace; in all our sins Thy 
forgiveness. 

We pray that we may appreciate more 
fully that Thou hast placed at our dis- 
posal the inexhaustible resources of Thy 
grace and that no blessing wilt Thou 
withhold from us if we walk uprightly. 

Show us how we may strengthen the 
ties of kinship that make us members of 
the great family of which Thou art the 
wise and loving Father. May we always 
manifest toward one another the mind 
and mood, the loyalty and devotion, the 
encouragement and helpfulness of our 
blessed Lord who went about doing good. 

Hear us in His name, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
against inflation, but nothing effective is 
being done about it. Now let us quit kid- 
ding ourselves. We have got inflation, 
and instead of the vigorous use of exist- 
ing machinery to stop it, we seem to be 
using that machinery to guarantee con- 
tinued price increases. We have not 
frozen prices. We have frozen inflation. 

If the people in Economic Stabilization 
need to have their nerves steeled in or- 
der to properly do their job, I suggest 
that they get out and talk to the people, 
the housewives who see prices going up, 
up, up; the wage earners who try week 
after week to stretch their incomes to 
cover bare necessities; those in the fixed- 
income brackets who are falling behind 
with their bills a little more each month, 

Inflation is no toy. It is as deadly as 
the threat of Russian bullets, perhaps 
deadlier. We have got to quit playing 
with the idea of inflation control before 
it is too late. Economic stability is the 
key to American security. We are letting 
it slip away from us. 

Congress, whose Members live close to 
the people, saw this threat and tried 
earnestly last summer to avoid inflation. 
The administration refused to adopt the 
curbs which would at that time have been 
effective. Curbs then would have hurt a 
few people, but they would have averted 
this thing which now hurts everybody. 
The Government still has the power to 
stop inflation. It will not be easy, and 
the present half measures will make it 
more difficult. But we are facing ruin 
unless someone accepts the responsibility 
= e down, and clamping down 

ar 


IV-F SCANDAL 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, is there an IV-F scandal? The 
current issue of Cosmopolitan magazine 
tells its reading public that there is such 
a scandal, in an article which states that 
less than 25 percent of men between 19 
and 26 are able to get into the armed 
services. What is wrong with the policy 
of the armed services in recruiting and 
drafting young men into all branches? 
If this article is true, then the policy 
needs a thorough going over by the Con- 
gress. I hope that the Armed Services 
Committee will take cognizance of this 
before recommending a draft bill. 

My attention many times has been 
called by my constituents to injustices 
suffered by these young men, particu- 
larly those aspiring to the Air Corps. 
Are these young men’s lives to be pawns 
at the whim of the Defense Department? 
Let us have this clarified before it is too 
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late. Everyone realizes that we must 
have an Army and Navy, but let us have 
a sound policy developing it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Speaker, I am in- 
formed that the extension granted me by 
unanimous consent on yesterday will ex- 
ceed two pages of the Recorp and that 
the cost is estimated to be $266.50. Not- 
withstanding that fact, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


SCHOOL LANDS IN ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which, if enacted 
into law, would prevent use of school 
lands in Alaska for private as opposed 
to public interest. 

I hope the bill will be acted upon 
speedily. 

Back in 1915 two sections in every 
township in Alaska were reserved for the 
support of the common schools of the 
Territory. Such reservation was effec- 
tive upon completion of surveys. The 
law provided that the land could be 
leased for agricultural and related pur- 
poses. In 1939 it was amended and 
broadened to make possible leasing of 
these school lands for the timber and 
minerals they contained. The 1915 act 
specifically provided that land upon sur- 
vey found to be mineral in character 
should not go to the Territory, but this 
was changed with the 1939 amendment 
and the mining laws of the United States 
were extended to such lands. 

In the great growth and development 
of Alaska which has taken place during 
recent years gravel has become impor- 
tant and valuable. In one school section 
near Anchorage, the largest community 
in the Territory, a lease arrangement 
made for the benefit of the Territorial 
common school fund has been dis- 
turbed by mining claims being staked out 
on this school section. Whether or not 
such staking will be sustained in court 
remains to be seen, If it is, then the 
gravel which is conservatively valued at 
$2,000,000 will go to private individuals 
instead of to the Territorial government, 
as was intended. Enactment of my bill 
would prevent any recurrence of that in 
the future. 

Public feeling in Alaska is worked up 
to a high pitch by what has been done, 
It is felt that the public good has been 
endangered by the desire for private 
gain. I want to suggest to those who have 
staked this land that the proper thing 
for them to do is to relinquish their 
claims without further controversy. 
Such action would be applauded and is 
the only right thing to do. 


WE ACCEFT THE PRESIDENT'S 
CHALLENGE 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman invited the Ways and 
Means Committee to the White House to 
discuss the budget with him, he present- 
ed his budget of $71,600,000,000, said it 
was the absolute minimum needed to op- 
erate the Government for next year, and 
challenged the committee to show him 
where it could be reduced. Answering 
that challenge, the writer said: 

Mr. President, the second item in the 
budget is $7,500,000,000 for international aid. 
Senator Byrp says that can be cut in half, 
and I agree with Senator BYRD. 


The President then intimated that 
commitments had been made covering 
that amount that must be honored. 

Where does the burden of proof rest 
concerning budget reductions, upon the 
people or upon the Government? 
Should not the burden of proof rest upon 
the Government and its departments? 
Each item of expense should be justified 
for retention in the budget by the de- 
partment that proposes to spend it—and 
a previous commitment unauthorized by 
Congress should not be considered a jus- 
tication. . 

Mr. Speaker, the following are budget 
items that can and should be reduced: 

First. The Government has nothing of 
its own to lend. It can make loans only 
after getting the money from the people 
in taxes. Yet the Government lends 
$2,500,000,000 a year, some of it—RFC 
loans, for instance—not very wisely. 
On this item alone we can easily save 
$1,250,000,000. 

Second. The President proposes in his 
budget to spend $540,000,000 for public 
works next year. During World War II 
public-Works expenditures were reduced 
to $80,000,000 per year. We can and 
should reduce public-works expenditures 
for next year to World War II level at 
least, and thus save $460,000,000. 

Third. In the field of Federal grants 
and subsidies of all kinds there is room 
for wholesale reductions. Grants-in-aid 
to States, cities, and private groups 
amount each year to between $3,000,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000,000, and subsidies of 
various kinds amount to another billion 
dollars. In this field alone a reduction of 
$2,500,000,000 can easily be made. 

Fourth. Then comes the inefficiency, 
the duplication and overlapping of Gov- 
ernment activities, the red tape, and the 
dead timber among Federal employees. 
Here, according to the Hoover reports 
and Senator Byrp’s recommendations, at 
least another $2,000,000,000 can be saved. 

All told, therefore, we can and should 
reduce the President’s budget about as 
follows: 


International aid $3, 750, 000, 000 
Government loans 1, 250, 000, 000 
Public. Works-- =o Uinwcdhon, 500, 000, 000 

Grants-in-aid and subsi- 
G 2. 500, 000, 000 
Payroll inefficiency ......... 2, 000, 000, 000 
Total reduction 10 ,000, 000, 000 
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DRAFTING OF INACTIVE RESERVES 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on severul 
occasions in the past I have referred to 
the inequities in connection with the 
drafting of servicemen who happen to 
be in the inactive Reserves. This morn- 
ing I received a letter from the wife of a 
serviceman that leads me to believe that 
the military are mishandling their re- 
sponsibilities. I have confirmed the 
facts stated in the letter and will appre- 
ciate the Members of this body exerting 
what pressure they can to see that such 
inequities are stopped, It is appalling 
to me to realize that a soldier will be 
shipped into a combat area for combat 
duty when his training consists of noth- 
ing more than having fired the M-1 rifle 
approximately 42 rounds. If this is the 
type of training our boys are receiving 
before being sent into combat duty I do 
not know how the military has the nerve 
to ask us to turn every 18-year-old boy 
in this country over to them. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

On January 29, 1951, my husband was in- 
ducted by Portage County Draft Board, 100, 
Ravenna, Ohio. He was sent to Fort Knox, 
Ky., and assigned to Company C, Forty- 
fifth Armored Medical Battalion, Reserve 
Command, Third Armored Division, Fort 
Knox, Ky. February 12, 1951, he was sent to 
Fort Knox General Hospital for 5 days. Prior 
to his hospitalization he had no infantry 
basic training. He was discharged from the 
hospital February 16 and he received his 
special orders that same day, dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1951. Paragraph 107, line 7: He will 
proceed to Fort Lawton, Wash., for Far East 
command, March shipment. He fired the 
M-1 rifle approximately 42 rounds and that 
constituted his training, He had never be- 
fore fired this rifle. 

Superintendent of the Kent division of 
the Erie Railroad, Mr. R. H. Lewis, requested 
a deferment—rejected. 


PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 148 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continued not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side of the aisle and I know 
of no opposition to the rule. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Illinois would care 
to use now such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition on this side to 
the rule, either. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 

from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the morning press the state- 
ment inadvertently, no doubt, created 
the impression that I wrote the minority 
report on the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. A factual and a convincing 
report has been filed. It was signed by 
all the minority members of the com- 
mittee. The report was, with the assist- 
ance of some other Members of the mi- 
nority, drafted by and in the office of 
our colleague from Michigan IMr. 
MEADER]. Whatever credit is deserved 
because of the excellence of that report 
should be given to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] and those who 
assisted him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KEATING]. 

LET US TRY TO KEEP THE WHITE HOUSE WHITE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever our views may be regarding the 
present occupant of the White House, we 
would all agree that the exalted office of 
the President of the United States is de- 
serving of the utmost respect. It is seri- 
ous to have the people of the country lose 
confidence in their chosen leadership. 
Infinitely more serious is it when they 
lose respect for that leadership. 

Recent revelations about influence 
peddling by White House attachés and 
their cronies, brought out not by political 
adversaries but by members of the Pres- 
ident’s own party, are bound to bring the 
office into disrepute. 

To conduct a roll call or, perhaps more 
appropriately, a line-up of some of the 
White House favorites is not an inspir- 
ing task. Thus, we have, to cite a few: 

First. Donald Dawson, the Presiden- 
tial assistant in charge of personnel. 
He was formerly an RFC official and his 
wife is now in charge of files of the lend- 
ing agency. The Fulbright committee 
in an official report said that Dawson 
“exercised considerable influence over 
certain of the directors of the RFC.” 
Senator FULBRIGHT revealed March 5 
that Donald Dawson was a guest on a 
complimentary basis at the luxurious 
Saxony Hotel at Miami Beach, Fla., on 
three different occasions in December of 
1949 and March and April 1950. The 
Saxony Hotel is owned by George Sax, 
the punch-board king of the country, the 
punch-board business enjoying a take of 
about a billion dollars a year. The Sax- 
ony Hotel received a loan from the RFC 
of $1,500,000 in May of 1949. When 
Dawson was the guest of the Saxony 
Hotel on a complimentary basis, the 
Hotel Saxony Enterprises, Inc., was ne- 
gotiating with RFC to secure the relax- 
ation of certain of the conditions of a 
loan agreement, 
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Second. E. Merl Young, one of the 
Missouri boys. In the short space of 11 
years he rose from a humble $1,080-a- 
year job to an admitted income of 
$28,000 a year as an officer of two com- 
panies which received RFC loans. His 
wife, a long-time employee of Senator 
and President Harry Truman, is now a 
White House secretary and received a 
$9,500 mink coat paid for by Joseph 
Rosenbaum, Washington attorney, who, 
Senate investigators were told, had two 
RFC directors “in his hip pocket.” Wit- 
nesses before the Fulbright committee 
investigating Young’s status as an “in- 
fluence boy” on RFC loans testified that 
Young said at various times that the 
President was his uncle. Young went 
from his $1,080-a-year job to the RFC 
and finally to a $7,193-a-year job in that 
agency before he left to become an offi- 
cial of the Lustron Corp. and the Jacobs 
Corp., of Detroit, both RFC borrowers. 

Third. Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, the 
President’s military aide. He used his 
White House office to exert influence in 
various Government departments, par- 
ticularly the Agriculture Department 
and the Defense Department. He ce- 
mented his position with Truman admin- 
istration “big shots” by presenting them 
with Deep Freeze equipment. He could 
not find an American girl competent to 
be his private and confidential secretary 
at the White House and so the adminis- 
tration had a special law adopted by 
Congress to grant residence to an alien 
to serve in that capacity. 

Fourth. John Maragon, close friend of 
General Vaughan’s. He had a special 
White House pass and parking permit in 
the early days of the Truman adminis- 
tration and is now under a jail sentence 
for denying under oath to a Senate com- 
mittee that he was a Washington “fixer.” 

Fifth. Edward F. Prichard, Jr., the 
former wonder boy of the White House 
staff. He was assistant to dames F. 
Byrnes and Fred M. Vinson when they 
were economic stabilizers with a White 
House office, and has just served a jail 
term for stuffing ballot boxes in his home 


‘State of Kentucky. His term was 


shortened through direct intervention by 
President Truman, and he was paroled 
in December 1950. 

Sixth. Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, 
the President's personal physician. 
When people were hungry and starving 
throughout the world and when the 
United States Government was buying 
food to send overseas, General Graham, 
with White House knowledge and from 
his White House office, speculated in 
food on the commodity exchanges in this 
country at a handsome profit. 

The cloud which these men, now or 
formerly surrounding the present White 
House occupant, have cast over the 
Executive Office of the President could at 
once be dispelled if President Truman 
would immediately repudiate and, if now 
employed, discharge those faithless to 
their trust. The trouble is that he gives 
no evidence of a disposition to follow 
such a forthright course. 

It is not encouraging to those who 
crave good government to hear a care- 
fully documented report by a responsible 
congressional committee characterized 
as asinine for no other reason except 
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that it contains extremely damaging 
criticism of those who accept and profit 
by the principle of government by crony. 
One might expect that the Chief Execu- 
tive would welcome such disclosures in 
order that he might take immediate 
remedial action to rid his official family 
of those who would traffic in favor and 
influence at public expense. On the con- 
trary, it appears that almost the surest 
way to guarantee one’s continuance in 
Office is for him to get into some trouble 
for which he is criticized in the press. 

Nor is it a conclusive and satisfactory 
answer to criticism of public officials to 
contend even successfully that they have 
done nothing illegal. The people have a 
right to expect from public servants a 
higher standard of moral and ethical 
conduct in the performance of their 
duties than mere legality. Perhaps not 
all of the White House favorites and 
cronies are lawbreakers. Some are. 
But others have used their influence to 
obtain for themselves or friends favors 
or financial awards which are directly 
attributable to their positions and do sag 
rest on intrinsic merit. 

As a result of the President's attitude, 
the question naturally arises what steps 
the Congress could take with propriety 
looking toward corrective measures to 
restore public respect for the een, 
Office of the President. 

To that end, I have today introduced 5 
House resolution authorizing and direct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary or a 
subcommittee thereof to conduct an in- 
quiry, make findings, and make such 
legislative recommendations as the com- 
mittee may deem proper with regard to 
the following matters: 

First. What standards of morality or 
ethics, if any, have been established for 
the personnel employed in the Executivo: 
Office of the President? 

Second. If none have been established, 
what steps can properly be taken by the 
Congress to insure that action be taken 
without delay to lay down moral and 
ethical standards to govern the conduct 
of White House employees at all levels? 

Third. If standards of moral and 
ethical conduct have been established, | 
what action has been taken to enforce 
the maintenance of those standards? 

Fourth. If no action or insufficient ac- 
tion has been taken in that regard, what 
can Congress properly do to assist the 
Chief Executive in restoring morality and 
ethics to the White House staff? i 

Fifth. What revision of the statutes of 
the United States, if any, is necessary to 
give effect to the findings and recom- 
mendations of the commitee with rela- 
tion to the foregoing? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this pill 
to fix the acreage of peanuts is dan- 
gerous legislation. It is another step in 
the regimentation of the American 
farmers by a gang of crackpots in the 
Department of Agriculture who do not 
know what they are doing. 

We are just now realizing the rack- 
eteering that has been going on in the 
RFC all these years. The American peo- 
ple are shocked. They will be shocked 
more when they realize that you are 
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turning over to some bureaucrat the 
power to tell the American farmers 
whether or not they can raise peanuts in 
their State, and if so, how much acreage 
they can grow. 

They are getting ready to do the same 
thing with the cotton farmers. Last 
year, over my protest, they regimented 
the cotton farmers and fixed their acre- 
age. That was one of the greatest out- 
rages ever perpetrated against the small 
farmer. They limited his acreage in 
some cases to 3% acres. The men who 
did that would not, in all probability, 
know a cotton stalk from a cocklebur 
or a boll weevil from a bumblebee, but 
they drove many of our little farmers 
from their fields, because in some of the 
sandy-land counties you could hardly 
make a bale of cotton on 3% acres. 
Those little farmers could not raise 
enough cotton to pay their taxes. They 
simply regimented the farmers. That is 
what this program means. This is a 
communistic program. It will do the 
farmers of this country more harm than 
good, 

In addition to that, the President 
comes out with an order, that I dare 
say he never saw, describing cotton as a 
“food.” As I said the other day, I never 
realized they were eating cotton around 
the White House, or in the various de- 
partments, until I saw that order. 

That order described cotton as a 
“food.” This Secretary of Agriculture 
from Pike's Peak, Brannan, issued an 
order limiting the amount of cotton that 
could be exported, and drove the market 
down $100 a bale below what it was sell- 
ing for in other countries. Today they 
are still carrying on that regimentation 
of the cotton farmers. I have the rec- 
ord in my pocket to show that cotton is 
selling for 71 cents a pound in Brazil 
and 45 cents a pound in the United 
States. In other words, they are rob- 
bing the cotton farmers of $130 a bale 
on every bale of cotton. It is about time 
the Congress took the hands of these bu- 
reaucrats from around the necks of the 
American farmers. You cannot fix the 
price of cotton in Brazil. Brazil can 
raise more cotton than the United 
States. Brazil is larger, territorially, 
than the entire United States. They 
can raise cotton in every portion of 
Brazil. We cannot do that here. They 
come along with this crazy program, 
making a closed shop of growing pea- 
nuts and tobacco, and then come along 
and step on the little cotton farmer and 
drive him from his field. 

Let me again remind you that the 
white farmers of the South sent the 
greatest number of their boys to this 
last war of any people of the same num- 
ber in the United States. Why? Be- 
cause they fixed the quota based on 
population. They took the white boys 
to do the fighting and gave the cotton 
farmers no exemptions. 

By the way, we heard a rumor to the 
effect that Governor Dewey was ex- 
empted from the draft as a necessary 
farmer, An old fellow down at home 
said it was the first time he ever knew 
an expert farmer to get his training sing- 
ing in a synagogue. 

But the little farmer is the one who 
is going to be injured by this kind of 
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legislation. I am opposed to it, and I 

shall fight it to the last ditch. I am 

opposed to giving the Department of 

Agriculture the right to again stamp the 

little cotton farmer into the dust. It is 

about time the Congress got back to the 

Constitution and quit putting this kind 

of legislation on the statute books that 

will eventually wreck this Republic if 
kept up. 

Thomas Jefferson warned us against 
just such a program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING AND SHORTAGE OF MAN- 
POWER MAKES FURTHER AMENDMENT OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT IMPERATIVE 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 

February 19 I introduced H. R. 2757, a 
bill designed to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act by increasing the amount of 
wages and net earnings from self-em- 
ployment without suspending the benefit 
payments under the Social Security Act 
for retired persons now in receipt of 
earned benefits. 

You will recall that until last year a 
recipient of earned benefits could not 
earn in excess of $14.99 monthly without 
forfeiting his monthly social-security 
check, This provision worked a great 
hardship on many retired persons be- 
cause it denied them the opportunity to 
accept employment to supplement their 
monthly retirement check. The situa- 
tion became more deplorable because of 
the marked increase in the cost of living. 
As a result Congress increased the ceil- 
ing on earnings to $50, and my bill pro- 
vides to raise it to $100. 

As I pointed out when I introduced 
the bill increasing the ceiling to $100, 
the proposed legislation will not cost the 
social-security fund a dime but will ac- 
tually benefit it, because the recipient of 
earned benefits will be required with 
his employer to pay the social-security 
payroll tax into the fund but he will 
not receive any increase by reason of 
such contributions in the amount he is 
now receiving as earned benefits. 

Since I introduced the proposed 
amendment to the Social Security Act, 
I have been gratified by the large num- 
ber of letters I have received endorsing 
the proposal and by the Nation-wide 
favorable comment in the newspapers 
of the country. It is evident that the 
amendment will prove a great builder 
of morale among retired persons who are 
still able to earn up to $100 monthly by 
accepting employment. It will also help 
greatly in the plan to mobilize all avail- 
able manpower in the interest of build- 
ing an adequate national defense. 

When you stop to consider the fact 
that foodstuffs and other commadities 
essential to the needs of everyday life 
have doubled in price and that the aver- 
age earned benefit payable to retired per- 
sons during the month of January 1951 
was $35 for women and $45 for men, it 
is not necessary to dwell at length on the 
economie factors that compel action to 
be taken on increasing the ceiling on the 
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amount such persons should be per- 
mitted to earn and not forfeit their 
monthly social-security benefits. 

According to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, I have been advised under 
date of February 26, 1951, that the num- 
ber of individuals receiving earned bene- 
fits for the month of January 1951 for 
the different types of benefits under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program were as follows: 


Number 
of bene- 
ficiaries 


Average 


Type of benefit benefit 


KE RARE 
88888 


3, 605, 235 


I have been advised that there is not 
available at this time the breakdown 
of the average monthly payments as be- 
tween male and female retired workers. 
In regard to the average old-age insur- 
ance benefit of $43.55, it is estimated 
that the average payment is about $45 
for men and $35 for women. 

In addition, it is stated that the aver- 
age age of retired workers on the benefit 
rolls is about 72 years. The average for 
117 is approximately 72 ½; for women, 
7194. 

Under the present law, no insurance 
payments are made for disability. 

When you study the above schedule 
of monthly payments and realize that 
the Social Security Administration esti- 
mates the average monthly benefit for 
men to be 845 and for women 835, you 
have the strongest argument possible 
for approval of my proposed amendment 
to permit the recipients of earned bene- 
fits, which they and their employers 
purchased, to have the opportunity to 
earn up to $100 monthly and not be 
faced with the loss of their monthly so- 
cial-security check. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule is for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 2615, which is to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. It pro- 
vides for 1 hour of general debate. 

The reason for the bill is this, and it 
is rather simple, after all. It seems that 
at the time of the last World War it 
became necessary, in order to obtain the 
needed supply of peanuts for oil, food, 
and other reasons, to increase the acre- 
age allotment very drastically. That 
was done. Then, after the war, when the 
demand fell off, in accordance with the 
program, the allotment was reduced year 
by year, so that since the last World 
War the allotment of peanut acreage has 
been reduced nearly 50 percent. That 
has brought about a shortage in certain 
varieties of peanuts which it is very es- 
sential at this time should be taken care 
of. Instead of reducing the allotment, it 
ought, in respect to certain varieties of 
peanuts, to be materially increased. 
This bill gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the necessary authority to adjust 
those allotments upward for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 


PROGRAM FOR MARCH 8 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce for the benefit of the 
Members of the House that if the Com- 
mittee on Rules today reports a rule on 
the bill H. R. 1545, relating to the tempo- 
rary reorgarization powers, a bill com- 
ing from the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, it will 
come up tomorrow. 


EASTER RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. I also want to let 
the Members of the House know as far 
in advance as possible for their guidance, 
not only guidance but knowledge, that 
the leadership of the House have agreed 
on a recess for the House from March 22 
to April 2. 

PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND 

MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 2615, with Mr. Gore 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule gen- 
eral debate will continue for 1 hour, to 
be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] apparently 
does not understand that the very pur- 
pose of this bill is to liberalize peanut- 
acreage allotments. As pointed out by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], there has developed a shortage 
of edible-type peanuts generally known 
as the “ball-park peanut” which is 
grown in the North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia area. The shortage of this partic- 
ular type was so acute about a year ago 
that we were threatened with the possi- 
bility of lifting the embargo on that par- 
ticular type of peanut and importing 
edible peanuts from Red China. 

I am certain that Members of this 
House will realize that up until now pea- 
nuts have just been regarded as peanuts, 
and this adjustment program has been 
applicable to peanuts grown in all areas; 
it has been applicable to peanuts of all 
types. So under the present situation, 
Mr. Chairman, unless the law is 
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amended as here proposed, the proc- 
lamation and order issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture further reducing 
the acreage of peanuts will be applicable 
to peanuts of all types grown in all areas, 
which actually means that in the North 
Carolina-Virginia area where the jumbo 
peanut is grown, producers will be re- 
quired to take a further reduction of 16 
percent. This actually means, of course, 
that we will be further curtailing the 
production of a commodity which is in 
short supply. That is one of the situa- 
tions that prompted the introduction of 
this legislation. 

This bill proposes to give to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the authority to 
liberalize acreage allotments to farmers 
in areas where the particular type of 
peanut is in short supply, regardless of 
whether it is the jumbo, the Spanish, 
the Valencia, or the runner type, the 
whole idea being that under the pro- 
gram production will keep pace with 
reasonable consumer demand and will 
not result in a scarcity of a vital agri- 
cultural commodity. 

Another objective sought to be ac- 
complished by this bill is to correct what 
is now known to be an inequity which 
resulted in 1949 in the States of Texas 
and Alabama and perhaps to some de- 
gree in certain of the other States. 
When this inequity was discovered we 
passed a bill in the last session of Con- 
gress which corrected it for 1 year and 
for 1 year only. Now, we have before us 
a bill the second purpose of which is to 
correct that inequity certainly in some 
degree so as to alleviate its effect in the 
States which I have just mentioned. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill has been very carefully 
and diligently considered by members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Members of that committee represent 
all of the peanut-growing areas of the 
country. I think we are in unanimous 
accord in bringing this bill before the 
House at this time. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. I understood the 
gentleman to say that peanuts were in 
short supply. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; the gentleman did 
not understand me correctly. I said 
peanuts of a particular type are in short 
supply. 

Mr. HESELTON. I wondered about 
that. According to the report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the lat- 
est information I have been able to get 
is through the month of December of last 
year, this was beginning with June and 
through December. The corporation re- 
port showed they purchased 110,803,320 
pounds of peanuts. They do not classify 
them, of course, as to type, they sold 
exactly that number of pounds. It also 
shows that the Corporation incurred a 
net loss for the 6 months’ period of $6,- 
124,025.92. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman enlarge for the Recorp what 
types of peanuts are in short supply or 
are anticipated to be in short supply, 
what general types are clear surplus and 
have been bought and sold at a substan- 
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tial loss to the taxpayers of the United 
States and whether or not this bill will 
endeavor to prevent this creation of ad- 
ditional surpluses in the types which are 
in surplus. 

Mr. COOLEY, I am very glad that 
the gentleman asked that question and I 
shall be glad to answer it. 

During the war as suggested by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
in presenting the rule, we called upon the 
peanut farmers of the Nation to sub- 
stantially increase their acreage in pea- 
nuts because there was a desperate 
shortage. So acreage was stepped up to 
3,311,000 acres, almost double the acre- 
age which had formerly been planted. 
That was the peanut farmers’ contribu- 
tion toward winning the war. After the 
war was over we realized that we were 
producing too many peanuts and we 
started out on a program of reducing 
acreage. Now, if the gentleman will 
notice in the report, the acreage has 
come down from 3,311,000 to 1,711,117, a 
reduction in the last 3 years of 46.5 per- 
cent. That is the reduction which the 
peanut farmer has taken in this transi- 
tion period from war to peace. 

Some complaint has been made about 
the support program. The support pro- 
gram for peanuts was used for exactly 
the same purpose that it was used with 
regard to the production of other vital 
agricultural commodities. It was used 
for the purpose of inducing the farmer 
to produce a vital commodity, and the 
farmers did just what they were urged 
to do. In this program we have incurred 
substantial losses, but on the particular 
type which is now in short supply, losses, 
if any, have been negligible or inconse- 
quential. 

Losses have been incurred on the 
Spanish type and on the runner type, 
and the Government has purchased pea- 
nuts across the board. Some of them 
have gone into the edible trade; some 
have been crushed into oil, and the 
Government has sustained a loss. We 
have tried to minimize those losses as 
much as possible. This bill, frankly 
speaking, will increase the acreage in 
the southeastern part of the country 
by some few thousand acres, but it is 
being proposed in the name of equity 
and fair play to all of the farmers in 
that area, and when you look at the 
increase here authorized, it becomes 
negligible when you relate it to the 
1,711,000 acres which will be grown. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I have 
here a letter dated February 8 from 
Mr. Hutchinson, Assistant Secretary of 
se Department, in which he says, in 
part: 

In early 1949, as a result of expanding pro- 
duction of fats and oils obtainable from 
other commodities, the United States sup- 
ply reached the point of surplus and prices 
for vegetable oils declined sharply, resulting 
in substantial losses to CCC for the surplus 
peanuts which were crushed. 


I think in 1950 the losses ran in the 
order of 37 or 38 million dollars. It was 
running in December of this year over 
$6,000,000, and I assume it is still run- 
ning at a higher rate. My question was 
directed to the point whether, assuming 
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that this is a just and equitable bill so 
far as the farmers in Virginia and North 
Carolina are concerned, in relation to the 
over-all program, is there anything in 
this bill which proposes to eliminate or 
reduce the accumulation of surpluses on 
other types of peanuts which are in sur- 
plus and are causing substantial losses 
to the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. COOLEY. I might say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture joins in the 
doing of that which the gentleman pro- 
poses, and he has reduced the acreage 
from 3,311,000 to 1,711,000, so by elim- 
inating that acreage which might oth- 
erwise have been planted to peanuts, he 
is minimizing the possibility of losses. 

Mr. HESELTON. Does the gentleman 
feel what the Secretary has done or 
will do in the future will eliminate this 
factor of losses? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; and I think even 
with the peanuts that will be grown, 
when you think about the situation we 
are facing in the world, this acreage in 
peanuts might yet prove to be a blessing 
to all of us. I think the Secretary has 
acted in good faith, but it seems to me 
most unreasonable to assume that the 
peanut farmers should reduce their 
acreage more than 50 percent in such a 
very short period of time. 

Mr. HESELTON. May I ask one final 
question of the gentleman? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HESELTON. I am not familiar 
with the over-all and detailed uses of 
peanuts other than as a food commodity. 
I realize that they are crushed into some 
type of oil. From Mr. Hutchins’ letter, 
it is apparent that at least in 1949 we 
were getting that type of oil from other 
commodities. What I should like to 
know is, does the production of peanuts 
and placing them into the form of oil 
have anything whatever to do directly 
with the defense effort? Are they used 
in any way, shape, form, or manner in 
terms of materials that we are trying to 
buy at very heavy cost to the taxpayers 
of this country for defense? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean other than for food needs? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Frankly, I do not know 
whether they are used for any other 
national defense purpose or not, but it 
is a vital food that is consumed in great 
quantities by the Armed Forces and by 
the civilian population. Whether they 
use them in the form of oil in the ma- 
chinery of war, I frankly do not know. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOTEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether any improvements have 
been made in the raising of peanuts 
similar to what we found in connection 
with potatoes, that the parity standard 
wa made applicable to a situation which 
did not warrant it because a very greatly 
increased yield came from each acre? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not believe there 
has been any substantial per-unit in- 
crease in yield. The increase came 
about as a result of an increased acre- 
age. 

Mr. JAVITS. I mean in the interven- 
ing years since the war during which 
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this acreage was cut down; did the com- 
mittee get any evidence on that? 

Mr, COOLEY. I do not think there 
has been any substantial change in the 
per-unit production, except such change 
as might have come about as the result 
of better farming methods. 


Mr. JAVITS. This is one of the basic 


commodities, a 90 percent of parity com- 
modity. Is it not a fact that there is a 
very sharp restriction on the price at 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may sell these peanuts? There is 
a provision in the law that states the 
Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
sell these peanuts at anything it wants 
to. The gentleman knows that much 
better than I do, Iam sure. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is in connection 
with the edible trade, but when they 
crush them into oil the nature of the 
commodity is entirely changed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the committee 
given any thought to letting the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation unload its 
surplus for whatever it can get for it, 
rather than holding it under the law 
which says it cannot sell it at less than 
it paid plus 5 percent, I believe? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
probably does not understand that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation does not 
hold in storage any substantial quantity 
of edible peanuts. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it does have obliga- 
tions with respect to a very large quan- 
tity of peanuts, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts pointed out. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the committee 
given any thought to enabling the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, in view of 
the fact that acreage is going to be in- 
creased, to get itself out of this position 
by letting the peanuts with which the 
Commodity Credit Corporations is con- 
cerned be sold for less? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman can 
clearly see that if the Commodity Credit 
Corporation were authorized to sell be- 
low a certain price that would result in 
substantially higher losses. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it would take up 
this surplus in peanuts and keep the 
Government from continuing to be 
obligated. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, there is no slack. 

Mr. JAVITS. I mean, there is a defi- 
ciency in supply, which is what the gen- 
tleman is basing his bill on. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is with regard to 
one particular type of peanut. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that the basis for 
the bill is that you are trying to increase 


the output of a different type of peanuts ` 


altogether? 

Mr, COOLEY. This will help the 
candy manufacturers and the consum- 
ers. They want more peanuts. Pea- 
nuts of the Virginia type are actually 
being priced out of the market on ac- 
count of the situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the gentleman 
done any studying as to whether the 90 
percent of parity support standard is 
justified or whether that standard ought 
to be reduced? Perhaps the producers 
are making more money than they legiti- 
mately ought to under these circum- 
stances. Has the committee done any- 
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thing about that, or is it taking the 90 
percent of parity for granted? 

Mr. COOLEY. The 90 percent of 
parity concept written into the law was 
considered to be a fair provision when 
it was written many, many years ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. Lots of things that 
were written many years ago eventually 
could become unfair, I think the gentle- 
man will agree. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think if the gentle- 
man will look in the Recorp you will 
agree that 90 percent of a fair price cer- 
tainly is not an unfair price. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might. tell the gen- 
tleman that I have looked at the parity 
record and in my opinion the Govern- 
ment of the United States is paying up 
to $2,000,000,000 more a year than it 
ought to in this whole parity-price pic- 
ture. ‘So far as the city consumer is 
concerned, he is being pushed to the 
point where he may have to be opposed 
to the whole parity program if he wants 
to save his skin in connection with the 
cost of living. I think that is a sad 
extreme to which the representatives of 
the city consumers are being pushed by 
the present inflexibility in the farm 
price-support program. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is strange to hear 
the gentleman say that. I do not recall 
ever having heard even a man from a 
metropolitan area stand on the floor and 
criticize the farm program. It was con- 
ceived and put into operation, not on 
the basis of selfishness on the part of 
farmers, but it was put into operation 
to assure this Nation and the consumers 
of this Nation of a reasonable supply of 
the things that are needed and which 
are produced by the farmers. 

But for the program I am satisfied 
in my own heart and mind that our 
farmers now would be buried beneath 
a great surplus which this Nation could 
not possibly consume. When you de- 
stroy their purchasing power—when you 
destroy the purchasing power of the 
farmers as happened many years ago, 
not because of scarcity but because of 
an abundance, then you destroy indus- 
try and our whole economy. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
must give me credit for knowing the fact 
that the farmer’s purchasing power is 
a very essential element in our national 
economy. 

Mr. CCOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that, 

Mr. JAVITS. I have never opposed a 
price-support program for the farmer, 
especially for the family-sized farm, but 
I do oppose complete inflexibility in any 
farm price program, and this bill has a 
tendency to contribute further to that 
inflexibility ard that is why I ask these 
questions. It has a tendency to con- 
tribute further to that inflexibility and 
on a broader scale than before with the 
added acreage authorized. 

Mr. COOLEY. You say complete lack 
of flexibility? 

Mr, JAVITS. Ido. 

Mr. COOLEY. These farmers, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] pointed out a moment ago, by a 
vote of more than two-thirds of all of 
them, have placed their destiny in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and they do what he tells them to do 
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and they do it graciously and willingly. 
and the program is just about as flexible 
as anything on earth can be. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had the statement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in à debate 
on television with him and which quoted 
him as saying that the Department of 
Agriculture, and these are his words, “was 
created to take care of the interests of 
the farmer.” 

Mr. COOLEY. I can tell the gentle- 
man that this legislation does not come 
to the floor of the House with bipartisan 
support in the interest of agriculture 
alone. Every bill that goes to make up 
this great farm program, at least almost 
every bill, has come here with the sup- 
port of members of the gentleman’s own 


party. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is tragic that 
city representatives have not been 
awakened to the situation, but I assure 
you their constituents are beginning to 
awaken them now. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CCOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
pointed out that this bill envisions slight 
increases, not a large increase, in the 
acreage allotment, and with commend- 
able frankness has pointed out it prob- 
ably would involve some cost to the 
Government. Does the gentleman have 
any estimated figures on that? 

Mr, COOLEY. No, I frankly do not 
know, because none of us have any in- 
formation as to what consumer demands 
might be before this crop comes to har- 
vest. 

Mr. KEATING. I note in the letter 
to the gentleman from the Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, dated February 
19, he points out that he does not know 
whether this is in accord with the pea- 
nut program of the President or not. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know whether 
the President has a peanut program, I 
will say. 

Mr. KEATING. I wonder if since that 
time the gentleman has had any informa- 
tion on that subject? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, I am sorry, I do 
not have any. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
demands for time on this side. I shall 
take just a few moments to discuss the 
provisions of the bill. I think they have 
already been pretty thoroughly ex- 
plained. The situation we have here is 
one which grew out of the price-support 
program during the war under which it 
was to the interest of the country to 
expand the production of the oil-type 
peanuts. Under the so-called Steagall 
amendment a program was inaugurated 
which put a very high support price on 
peanuts and which was designed to in- 
crease the production of the oil-type 
peanuts. With the end of the war when 
the demand for fats and oils dropped, 
there was no longer any need for this 
large production of oil-type peanuts and 
consequently the program which has 
been in effect since that time has brought 
about a large reduction in the acreage 
of peanuts. 

In order to maintain a sound price- 
support program at all it has been nec- 
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essary to greatly reduce the acreage. 
This reduction has been something over 
46 percent during the past 3 years. 

The problem that confronted the com- 
mittee and the problem that confronts 
the Congress in continuing this program 
is to work out a formula which will re- 
sult in the production of the type of 
peanuts which is in demand, If we con- 
tinue in effect the formula that is in the 
present law, and try to produce a suffi- 
cient quantity of edible-type peanuts to 
meet the market demand, it will be nec- 
essary to increase the acreage allotments 
for the oil-type of peanuts to a point 
which would result in the production of 
an excess of that type. On the other 
hand, if we make the allotments on the 
basis of the need for the oil-type pea- 
nuts, it will cut down the supply of edible 
peanuts to a point below the needs of 
the country. 

The main purpose of this legislation 
is an adjustment of the formula whereby 
the allotments can be made on a realistic 
basis, so that they will be increased as 
far as the edible-typs peanuts are con- 
cerned and not increased on the oil-type 
peanuts. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
nian, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If I read 
the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the committee correctly, he stated 
that there was to be an over-all increase 
in peanut-acreage allotments. The 
thing that concerns me about this legis- 
lation is that in order to meet a situa- 
tion which applies to a certain type of 
peanuts in a rather restricted area, allot- 
ments for all types of peanuts, country- 
wide, is being increased. Is that true; 
oo if so, what justification is there for 
t? 

Mr. HOPE. No. The increase in the 
allotment is practically all in the States 
which produce the edible-type peanuts— 
Virginia, North Carolina, and a small in- 
crease in South Carolina, Outside of 
that, it is negligible. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. One more 
brief question. As a matter of fact, in 
this legislation it is contemplated that 
there be no decrease whatsoever in exist- 
ing allotments, but, quite to the contrary, 
there are to be increases in the existing 
allotments. 

Mr. HOPE. The increase in existing 
allotments are on types of peanuts which 
are in demand and where the supply 
would be short were it not for this legis- 
lation. If the gentleman will refer to 
the report of the committee on page 8 he 
will see where the increases in allotments 
take place under this legislation. He will 
note that there is an increase of 66,665 
acres, of which 64,317 acres are in the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee; and 1,766 in the State of 
South Carolina. He will note also there 
is an increase of 582 acres in the State of 
New Mexico. Those are the places where 
the increases will take place. I am not 
familiar enough with peanut production 
in New Mexico to know whether that is 
for the edible type or not, but in the 
other States the type produced is the 
edible type. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Unfortunately, this 
program was started during the war, un- 
der the guise of a war measure. The war 
has been over for 5 years, and yet we are 
carrying on this regimentation of the 
American farmer, making a closed shop 
of peanut growing. Now, let me warn 
the gentleman from Kansas that they 
are doing the same thing with reference 
to tobacco growing. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? s 

Mr. EOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi would not want to leave his 
statement without à slight correction, I 
am sure; the program was started before 
the war. 

Mr. RANKIN. It may have been. 

Mr. BONNER. Controls were lifted 
during the war; that is what caused the 
suspension. 

Mr. RANKIN. However that may be, 
the program is with us now, and it is a 
program of regimentation of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Let me tell the gentleman from Kansas 
that last year they started regimenting 
the American cotton farmer, somewhat 
as Stalin regiments the farmers in Soviet 
Russia—not by taking the land away 
from them, but by telling them what they 
can raise on the land and what price 
they can get for it. 

Let the gentleman from Kansas be- 
ware of this communistic trend, because 
the next thing he knows they will be tell- 
ing him how much wheat they can grow 
in Kansas, how many cows they can milk 
in Wisconsin; they will tell the people 
how many potatoes they may grow in 
Maine or in Idaho. They will soon be 
telling you how many chickens you can 
raise or how many eggs you can sell. 
This is the most insidious program of 
regimentation that was ever imposed on 
the American farmer, and the quicker we 
stop it and get out from under it, the 
better it will be for the farmers of the 
Nation. 

Every farmer who has a bale of cotton 
on hand now, or who raises one this 
year, will lose $130 a bale on it under the 
present regulation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi this question: 
Does the gentleman realize that even if 
we were to defeat this bill the program 
wold still go on? What we are trying 
to do is to liberalize the program. 

Mr. RANKIN. The thing for the gen- 
tleman to do is to bring in a bili here that 
would stop this regimentation. You are 
not going to succeed in the regimentation 
of the American farmer. I have never 
seen the farmers abused as they have 
been in the last 2 or 3 years and as the 
cotton farmers are being abused now. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has the gentleman 
from Mississippi ever seen the farmers 
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of the country more prosperous than 
they are at this time? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, that 
sounds like the man from Pike’s Peak— 
the man who does not know how the 
farmer is suffering today. 

Last year the little farmers in some 
sections had their cotton acreage limited 
to 3% acres; they could not raise enough 
to pay their taxes, and today they are 
being robbed of $130 on every bale. 

What is the gentleman doing on the 
Committee on Agriculture if he is going 
to let this kind of thing goon? Oh, no; 
he had better wake up. This is an agri- 
cultural country and the Committee on 
Agriculture had better wake up and be- 
gin to look out for the American farm- 
ers instead of trying to regiment them 
into a system that means slavery for 
them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Just what does the 
gentleman from Mississippi think that 
American cotton should be bringing on 
the market now? 

Mr. RANKIN. It should be bringing 
as much as it is bringing in Brazil, 71 
cents a pound, but instead of that you 
have fixed it at 45 cents. 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not fix it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no. All the gen- 
tleman does is to paddle along with 
the crowd, this man from Pikes Peak, 
Mr. Brannan, or DiSalle. I do not know 
where he is from. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Toledo. 

Mr. RANKIN. Toledo, Ohio. They 
are regimenting the cotton farmers of 
this country, and they will be regiment- 
ing every other farmer unless we stop 
this crazy program. I am for stopping it 
now. 

Mr. HOPE. Of course, the gentleman 
from Mississippi is talking about two 
different things. He is talking about 
price ceilings on cotton, which, of 
course, are not imposed by any legisla- 
tion reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. They are imposed by legislation 
wich the Congress passed by a very 
large majority last August. Now, re- 
plying to what the gentleman has said 
about this program, the price-support 
program has been in effect since 1938. 
Under its provisions we are supporting 
the price of certain commodities. Under 
the provisions of that program we are of 
necessity regulating the production of 
those commodities or at least the pro- 
duction of that quantity which may be 
supported under the price-support pro- 
gram. If we do not do that the Federal 
Treasury will probably have to be bot- 
tomless because unless we put some limit 
upon the amount of the product which 
will be supported, there is just no end 
to the cost of such a program. Now we 
have our choice. If we want a price-sup- 
port program it is going to have to have 
some controls in it and if we want taxet 
away from controls we will have to get 
away from a price-support program. 

But that is not the question involved 
here today. That question is whether we 
are going to change the formula that is 
in effect with respect to the price-sup- 
port program on peanuts. What this bill 
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does is to liberalize the formula rather 
than tighten it up. It goes in the direc- 
tion that the gentleman from Mississippi 
would like to have it go, but it does not 
go as far as he would like to have it go. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Kansas that what the commit- 
tee should do is to bring in a bill to stop 
this regimentation of the American 
farmers, and let them go ahead and run 
their own affairs. They will be happier, 
they will be more prosperous, and better 
satisfied. 

Mr, HOPE. That is not the question 
before the committee today. I am sure 
the committee will hear the gentleman if 
he desires to introduce such a bill and 
oer before he committee and present 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I doubt very 
much whether there are many Members 
of this House who have had a chance to 
know what this legislation is all about, 
but, as I understand the legislation, it 
is intended to extend the peanut acre- 
age of this country. 

Mr. HOPE. It will expand the 
acreage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
more peanuts? 

Mr. HOPE. It will result in an in- 
crease in the acreage of a certain type 
of peanuts of which we are short at the 
present time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do we have 
that type of peanut on hand already in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, paid 
for by the Government? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not think so. No 
supply of peanuts is on hand because 
under the peanut price-support program 
the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not acquire and store peanuts. - It pur- 
chases peanuts, then it sells them back 
on the market, because peanuts are not 
a storable commodity. So there is never 
any particular time when a great quan- 
tity of peanuts are on hand as far as the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is con- 
cerned, There may have been some of 
this type of peanuts pass through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in their 
operations, I cannot say, but the amount 
would be very small because there is a 
market for all of the edible type peanuts. 
The consumers of peanuts have been 
complaining about the fact we are re- 
stricting the production of the type of 
peanut which is in demand; in other 
words, setting up a monopoly in the 
hands of the producer of that type of 
peanut. This bill is designed to change 
that situation and to provide that the 
restriction shall be lifted up to a certain 
point on the production of those 
peanuts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. How much has 
the Government already spent on this 
peanut program? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam sorry, I cannot give 
that information. I can look it up. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It amounts to 
a good many million dollars; does it not? 

Mr. HOPE. It is a considerable sum 
Kar I do not have the amount at this 
time. 


It will produce 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think maybe 
I can answer that question. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As you know, I 
represent a city district, and I am on 
the Committee on Agriculture, and for 
that reason, in the consideration of this 
bill, I have attempted to understand it 
from the point of view of the consumer. 
The record will show, I think, that in the 
last 2 years the cost of the support price 
on peanuts was approximately $40,009,- 
000 in 1949 and about $20,000,000 in 1950. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In other words, 
the Government has already spent $60,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But the important 
thing to note is that the support was for 
a type of peanut which will not be in- 
creased as a result of this legislation. 
The purpose of the increase in acreage 
is to increase the supply of the so-called 
edible peanut of which, at the present 
time, there is a wide variety and differ- 
ence in grade and which, at the present 
time, is selling above parity. If pro- 
duction is increased as a result of this 
act, and under the terms of the act, it 
is supposed to be increased to a point 
where edible peanuts will sell at not more 
than the support price plus 5 percent, so 
the effect should be to decrease the cost 
of edible peanuts to the consumer, 
There are certain elements of risk, how- 
ever, in the legislation in that the record 
shows that the production per acre of 
peanuts has increased very greatly in 
the last 2 to 3 years. In 1947 the aver- 
age production was 646 pounds per acre; 
in 1949 it was over 800 pounds per acre. 
There is a certain element of danger; 
that is, it may be somewhat expensive 
if you have a good crop year and if a 
new variety of peanuts should be pro- 
duced. But, it will not produce the 
peanut fiasco we had in 1949, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So we can look 
forward to a greater expense by the Gov- 
ernment then to support this program? 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no cer- 
tainty that this will happen, and there is 
the possibility that the price of edible 
peanuts will be decreased as a result of 
this legislation. I do want to make this 
point, however, that as to this legislation 
or this particular bill, this is nct the time 
to do it, but I do feel that peanuts should 
not be considered a basic commodity in 
the American agricultural economy. 
The total value of the crop is only about 
$200,000,000 per year, and in the last 
2 years it has cost $60,000,000 to support 
that particular crop. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is just 
the point. 

Mr. McCARTHY.. The point ic, how- 
ever, that this legislation is good, apart 
from the other proposition. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Since I began to speak I 
have had some requests for time, and I 
would like to take care of them. For 
that reason I think I must decline to 
yield any further except to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, to whom I have 
already yielded. I will be glad to at- 
tempt to answer his further inquiries. 
But I do not feel like yielding any more 
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time now, because I have promised time 
to others. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The thing I 
would like to direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention to is this: Here is a program 
limited to a comparatively small acre- 
age; it is very small compared to other 
commodities we are supporting, and yet 
we are spending $40,000,000 a year for a 
price-support program on a commodity 
which amounts to about $200,000,000 a 
year. It seems to me it is a thing that 
this Congress ought to give some con- 
sideration to. The complaints that 
come to me from the people who con- 
sume this product say that the price is 
too high, and I think that the gentleman 
who has the floor has had similar com- 
plaints from individuals who say that 
this product costs too much for the aver- 
age consumer. 

Mr. HOPE. But this legislation will 
go part way in meeting the problem. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, But when you 
are spending 25 percent of the cost of 
the product, it is costing pretty much. 

Mr. HOPE. This goes part way in 
meeting the gentleman’s objection in 
that it should reduce the price to the 
consumer of the edible type of peanut. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I have refused to yield 
to others, but I will yield to the gentle- 
man for a brief question. 

Mr. HARDY. I think there is a lot 
of misinformation about this. Has any 
information been submitted by the De- 
partment or elsewhere that would indi- 
cate that this legislation would in any 
manner increase the cost of the support 
program? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I have no informa- 
tion to that effect. It will expand the 
production of a type of peanut which 
is not in surplus production at this time. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not true that it is 
anticipated that the demand for this 
type of peanut will take the entire addi- 
tional production without any cost to 
the Government? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. That is the basis 
on which this additional acreage is being 
allotted. I would not want to say that 
we might not have an extremely large 
crop produced on that acreage, and that 
there might not be some obligation on 
the part of the Government later to 
make some expenditures, but based upon 
a normal crop there should not be any 
increase in the amount which the pro- 
gram would cost the Government. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing about the peanut program as well 
as about what we are trying to do this 
morning. I call attention to the fact 
that before we attempted to restrict the 
acreage of peanuts we grew in excess of 
3,000,000 acres of peanuts a year, that 
we have reduced the production approx- 
imately 50 percent, and that this bill, if 
it becomes law, will allow the produc- 
tion to be a maximum of only 1,916,000 
acres as against 2,200,194 acres last year. 

In other words, even though this bill 
becomes law and even though the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture uses his powers to 
the utmost, we would be able to grow 
not more than 85 percent of the acreage 
over the United States that we grew last 
year. It is true that if the bill becomes 
law it would mean that certain States, 
particularly Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, would probably be able to grow ap- 
proximately what they did grow. 

The reason for that has already been 
clearly explained. In these States they 
grow a type of peanut which is in short 
supply. There are none of these ball- 
park peanuts in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Somebody 
asked the question, does the Commodity 
Credit Corporation have any of these 
peanuts? It has absolutely none of the 
large or jumbo type. We were told in 
the committee that on some days of the 
week you could not buy them in the open 
market. I should like to make it clear 
that none of these Virginia-type peanuts 
are held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and there are very few in the 
market. The market is very high on 
that type of peanut, far above parity, 
far above the support price. We are 
hopeful that if we can grow all the 
market wants the price to the public will 
be brought down in the coming year. At 
the same time, remember that the total 
acreage of all types of peanuts under 
this bill will be at least 15 percent less 
than the total acreage of all peanuts last 
year. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
shakes his head as if he does not agree. 
I refer him to the figures that are on 
page 8 of the report, which are the fig- 
ures of the Department and not our fig- 
ures. They show a maximum that can 
be grown under this bill of 1,916,000 
acres, And remember that under this 
bill the Secretary does not have to allow 
that much. If he thinks there is not 
reasonable ground to suppose that the 
market will require an increase in the 
States that grow the Virginia type pea- 
nut, he does not have to give any in- 
crease whatever, but this does allow him 
to provide for an increase in those 
States where he thinks we need an in- 
crease to meet the market demands. 

If we were to allow this program to 
continue under the present law, we would 
probably find ourselves faced again with 
a shortage of a particular type of pea- 
nut. Certainly if this happened we 
would find a proper demand on the part 
of the American people to abandon the 
whole peanut program. They would 
say, “Break down the whole thing, be- 
cause you haven’t taken care of the 
needs of the American people.” They 
would probably not stop with peanuts. 
The whole farm program would be in 
danger. 

The American peanut grower does not 
want to grow more peanuts than the 
market will consume, but neither does 
he want to grow less than the market 
demands, and he should have the oppor- 
tunity to grow the type the public wants. 
At the same time the farmers of every 
State should be accorded equal treat- 
ment. This bill gives this opportunity. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. GRANT], 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
2615 amends the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to peanut-acreage allotments. Allot- 
ment is made to the States on the basis 
of the average acreage of peanuts 
harvested for nuts in each State during 
the 5-year period 1945-49, but specifies 
that no State shall receive an allotment 
less than would be determined if the na- 
tional allotment were apportioned 
among States on the basis of final 1950 
State allotments. 

In August 1949, when the cotton bill 
was up for consideration, a provision 
was added pertaining to peanuts to pro- 
vide that the allotment for each State 
would be not less than the larger of, 
first, the 1941 State allotment; or, sec- 
ond, 60 percent of the acreage of peanuts 
harvested for nuts in the State in 1948. 
After the 1950 allotments were deter- 
mined and announced, it was found that 
Texas and Alabama and several other 
States in a lesser degree were required 
to take reductions out of proportion to 
the reductions taken by some of the 
other States. The House Committee on 
Agriculture took action to correct the 
situation by providing that the allot- 
ment for any State would not be re- 
duced by a percentage larger than the 
percentage by which the 1950 national 
acreage allotment was below the 1949 
national acreage allotment. 

However, some Members thought that 
it would be better to have a look at the 
whole situation before making this 
amendment permanent and therefore, 
the committee in order to get prompt 
action decided to pass only emergency 
legislation for 1 year, that is, for 1950, 
with the understanding that the com- 
mittee would reexamine the entire al- 
lotment-apportionment system. 

So, in the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress further study was given 
to the matter and the committee recom- 
mended and the House passed H. R. 9109. 
The Senate did not act on this measure 
and it did not become law. 

As a result of the failure to enact 
H. R. 9101 all peanut-producing States 
have received their 1951 allotments upon 
the basis of the original allotments re- 
ceived by such States in 1950. 

In 1949 marketing quotas were made 
effective for the first time since 1942. 
The 1949 national acreage allotment 
called for a reduction in acreage from 
3,311,000 to 2,628,970 acres, a reduction 
of 20.6 percent. In 1950 again reduced 
from 2,628,970 to 2,200,194 acres, another 
reduction of 16.3 percent. In 1951 the 
national acreage allotment was again 
reduced from 2,200,194 acres—in 1950— 
to 1,771,117 acres, a reduction of 19.5 
percent. 

In other words—a reduction—in 3 
years from 3,311,000 to 1,711,117 or 46.5 
percent. 

What other farm commodity has been 
so reduced in acreage allotments? The 
peanut growers have made an honest 
effort to cooperate with their Govern- 
ment. The peanut growers have been 
cut, cut, cut, 

I could tell you of many cases where 
small farmers cannot secure enough 
acreage to keen going. They are due 
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consideration. It is not a matter of 
charity, but one of justice and fair play 
between the peanut-producing States. 

This bill will not solve all the trouble, 
but it is a step in the right direction and 
will be of some little help to those who 
have been so drastically cut, all out of 
proportion to growers in some other 
States. 

Much valuable time has been lost. 
The 1951 allotments are out. Let us 
pass this bill and get it on to the Senate 
with the hope that that body will take 
prompt action. 

If this legislation is not enacted, this 
Congress will perpetuate and continue 
all of the inequities which have been 
found to exist in the original 1950 allot- 
ments. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the essential features of this bill have 
been fully described. It does just two 
things. In the first place it authorizes 
the Secretary, upon a finding that any 
particular type of peanut is in short 
supply, to make certain adjustments in 
allotments for that type. The second 
thing this bill does is to rectify a situa- 
tion which grew out of the cotton quota 
act of 1949 under which certain States 
were required to take disproportionate 
cuts in acreage allotments. The bill does 
not affect my own State in that par- 
ticular. The type provision may affect 
it at some future time if the Spanish 
type gets in short supply. The bill is a 
fair bill worked out by representatives 
from all the peanut-growing States. 
This bill will not result in increasing 
peanut acreage up to the 1950 allotment. 
We are certain to have a shorter crop 
than we had last year. Already many 
people in the peanut industry, the end 
users, are beginning to wonder whether 
the defense requirements for peanut oil 
and other byproducts will be met in 
view of the cuts in acreage that have 
already been imposed and which will 
still be imposed should this proposal 
become law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In view of the 
gentleman’s statement the thing we 
ought to do is just not to have any 
acreage allotment at all, and turn the 
whole thing loose, if we are in short 
supply. 

Mr. ALBERT. I say there is a fear 
among some that we may have a short- 
age. Last year we had allotments on 
cotton and as a result we have a short- 
age in cotton at the present time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoacE] was not able to yield to me, 
because I wanted to ask him a question. 
I agree with him wholeheartedly that 
there is confusion in this proposal. 
However, I do not think the confusion is 
attributable to those who are uncertain 
as to the wisdom of passing this particu- 
lar bill. I wanted to ask him about the 
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increase in yield. The Department it- 
self advised me that the national aver- 
age yield increased from 804 pounds per 
acre in 1949, as compared with 651 
pounds in the previous year, and that in 
1950 it would go up to 881 pounds per 
acre, which it said was “by far the high- 
est national average yield in history.” 
So the whole story was not told. The 
question is not increased or decreased 
acreage. It is what will be the produc- 
tion? And, further, will that create sur- 
pluses? 

I am not here to dispute the fairness 
of the chairman of the committee or the 
members of the committee in attempt- 
ing to correct some inequity that may 
exist. What I am concerned about is 
that we are doing exactly what many 
have said we are doing, we are continu- 
ing a piecemeal approach to this prob- 
lem when it needs a general overhauling, 
It is said that the people are not dis- 
turbed about it. I represent a combined 
farming and industrial. district, and I 
know the people are disturbed about it. 
I am concerned that by taking this sort 
of piecemeal, half-considered proposi- 
tion time after time, you are jeopardiz- 
ing an over-all and vitally necessary ag- 
ricultural program. 

Only this month, on March 1, the 
Northeast Farm Federation issued its 
Monthly Economic Letter. It contains 
food for thought now, not 2 months or 
2 years from now. Under the title 
“Unanimity,” there is the following sig- 
nificant statement: 


UNANIMITY 


The New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has wisely and courageously called for 
an end of Federal hand-outs to farmers, even 
of such things as lime, fertilizer, and so 
forth, These aid programs were put into 
effect when farming was in a Severe depres- 
sion. Now, however, the farmers of New 
York State feel that their enterprise can 
and should stand on its own feet. They be- 
lieve that it is time to balance the national 
budget and gird the national economy for 
whatever may come. They believe that all 
groups should now put country ahead of 
self-interest, and they are prepared to back 
up this sentiment by example. 

Moreover, the farmers of this State, by 
and large, are firmly opposed to the con- 
trols which are the inevitable price of sub- 
sidies, The State Grange, the Dairymen’s 
League, and the other large organizations 
have condemned subsidies and the Govern- 
ment controls that go with them, 

The State conference board of farm or- 
ganizations, representing eight major State- 
wide organizations, has time and again ex- 
pressed its firm stand against socialistic 
schemes and for free institutions, includ- 
ing free markets, free enterprise, and those 
basic individual freedoms which have made 
American farms and American life the best 
and most fruitful on this earth. 

Never have the farmers and their leaders 
been more solidly alined shoulder to shoul- 
der, on the major economic and social issues 
of the time, than they are today in New 
York State. 

As we interpret this united voice, it stands 
for the very fundamentals that our fore- 
fathers stood for and fought for when they 
built this Nation, It is, in one word, the 
voice of freedom. It is the voice of patriot- 
ism. 

We think that the community at large will 
not underestimate the position of a united 
agriculture. Not merely because it repre- 
sents the stand of that important group who 
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grow our food, but because, now as in times 
gone by, it is the resolute core of resistance 
to socialism, despotism, and all other isms 
that menace the American way of life. 


In the last session I filed a bill I hoped 
might serve as a useful basis upon 
which to attack and solve this problem. 
I was disappointed that no hearings 
were scheduled. I have refiled it. It is 
H. R. 192. I am sorry that the agricul- 
tural program was thrown into partisan 
politics. I am convinced it can be 
solved but only outside and divorced 
from such politics, A sound solution is 
vitally necessary, and particularly im- 
perative at this time. But I repeat it 
will not come through piecemeal bits 
like the one proposed in this bill, which 
only complicates and worsens the situa- 
tion. I want to include the text of H. R. 
192 at this point and to urge its consid- 
eration. It is as follows: 


A bill for the establishment of a commission 
to study the agriculture situation and to 
recommend adequate farm legislation 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is here- 

by established a bipartisan commission to be 

composed of 12 members appointed as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government and two from 
private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, two from the Senate 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) Of each class of two members men- 
tioned in subsection (a), not more than one 
member shall be from each of the two major 
political parties. 

(c) Any vacancy in the commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in wich the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

Sec. 2. The commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

Sec. 3. Seven members of the commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) Members oy Congress who are 
members of the commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of 
Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the commission. 

(b) The members of the commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a mem- 
ber of the commission, plus such additional 
compensation, if any (notwithstanding sec- 
tion 6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 
39 Stat. 582; 5 U. S. C. 58), as is necessary to 
make his aggregate salary $12,500; and they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the commission. 

(c) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

Sec. 5. The commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 

onnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1919, as 
amended. 
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Sec. 6. (a) The commission shall study and 
investigate the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, bu- 
reaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, 
independent establishments, and instrumen- 
talities of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment engaged in agricultural or related 
activities, to determine what changes there- 
in are necessary to prevent serious subnormal 
agricultural income without placing an un- 
due burden on the consumers and taxpayers 
of the country. 

(b) Within 30 days after the Eighty-second 
Congress is convened and organized, the 
commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress. 

Sec. 7, (a) The commission, or any member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, hold such hearings 
and sit and act at such times and places, and 
take such testimony, as the commission or 
such member may deem advisable. Any 
member of the commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the commission or before such 
member. 

(b) ‘the commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purpose of this act; and each 
such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, und statistics directly to the commis- 
sion, upon request made by the chairman or 
vice chairman, 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


I ask the chairman, and I do it with 
the highest regard for him, if he will tell 
us whether next month we are going to 
have a cotton acreage increase bill in 
here, and the following month another 
acreage increase bill on some other com- 
modity, and no attempt, as far as he can 
tell us now, is going to be made to solve 
this over-all problem of farm surpluses, 
that are running out of the ears of the 
CCC and costing the taxpayers millions 
of dollars monthly, plus the fact that 
nobody is getting any good out of the 
food that is being hoarded. 

Are we not going to be confronted 
with another bill of this kind on another 
commodity in a few days or weeks? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman used 
the average figure for 1947, 646 pounds 
per acre. That is far below the 10-year 
average. 

Mr. HESELTON. Isaid in 1948 it was 
651 pounds; in 1949, 804 pounds, and in 
1950 it would go up to 881 pounds. 

Mr. COOLEY. The 10-year average 
was 687 pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, if 
I understood the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Poace] correctly, I think he said 
the peanut acreage had been reduced 
50 percent since the controls on peanuts 
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and acreage went into effect. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. POAGE. That is about right. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. In reading this 
bill it deals with the national acreage 


allotment for 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 


It does not deal with pounds or tons. 
I think as long as we deal with acres 
and the production of acres which can be 
increased by this, that, and the other 
method, we will always be in hot water 
on these basic commodities. 

Looking at page 8 of the committee 
report I find this language: 

“First indicated 1951 acreage allot- 
ment,” so many acres. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one acre- 
age allotment announced October 26, 
1950, so many acres. 

Finally, 1951 acreage allotment, 1,- 
850,200 acres. 

The table does not say when that was 
made, but here, subsequent to that last 
allotment we have this bill providing 
66,655 additional acres, That shows the 
degree of uncertainty in a program of 
this kind, the instability, the impossi- 
bility of nailing something down. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee two or three basic questions 
which trouble me on all of these bills: 
Does this bill confer proprietary rights 
to grow peanuts only on those farms 
where peanuts have been grown hereto- 
fore? 

Mr. COOLEY. This bill does not con- 
fer any such authority as the gentleman 
suggests. The gentleman, I am sure, 
is familiar with the acreage quota laws 
which Congress has enacted in past 
years. Historical data are used in de- 
termining acreage allotments, but that 
is not the controlling and only factor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us take the 
language in this bill, page 1, lines 6 to 
10, inclusive, and then go to the language 
on page 5, subparagraph (f). As I un- 
derstand that language it does confer 
the right to grow peanuts on farms where 
peanuts have previously been grown. 
Now, am I right or wrong in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. COOLEY. As I said a moment 
ago, history is one of the factors taken 
into consideration, but there are other 
factors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, for 
some years now peanuts have been 
classed as one of the six basic commod- 
ities. While it is true that peanuts are 
produced in relatively a small area of 
our country, in those sections where they 
are raised it is the main money crop and 
almost the sole money crop for the 
farmers and it affects their entire eco- 
nomic stability and well-being. 

For some time now certain types of 
peanuts have been in short supply while 
the other types are not. We have had 
a shortage within a surplus. The main 
types of peanuts are: 

Virginia-type peanut, which is grown 
chiefly in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, The Valencia, 
which is grown in New Mexico with a 
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small amount in Tennessee. These two 
types produce what we call the Ball Park 
peanuts and large and fancy peanuts 
used mainly for salting. 

The other types are Spanish, grown 
in the Southwest, and Runners, grown 
mainly in the Southeast. 

Manufacturers of candy and the han- 
dlers of salted peanuts have been com- 
plaining for 2 or 3 years that they have 
been unable to secure a sufficient amount 
of the proper kind of peanuts to satisfy 
the demands of their trade. Unless 
something is done about this, great harm 
will have been done the peanut indus- 
try as a whole because our American 
people, if they cannot get the commodity 
they want, will get some other commod- 
ity, and certainly they are entitled to 
have, whenever possible, those things 
which they desire. 

The present law treats peanuts as one 
commodity and makes no distinctions 
between the types. When a cut is made 
by the Department of Agriculture in the 
peanut-acreage allotment, every section 
and type must necessarily receive the 
same proportionate of the cut. This, of 
course, is a vital weakness in the present 
agricultural legislation. 

This bill, H. R. 2615, is Intended to 
relieve just that situation. Among other 
things the bill amends certain provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, relating to the es- 
tablishment of peanut-acreage allot- 
ments for States, counties, and farms. 
It also amends the provisions of law re- 
lating to the marketing of excess pea- 
nuts and clarifies the provision under 
which farm acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas established by local county 
committees may be reviewed by separate 
committees of disinterested farmers. 

Probably the most important provi- 
sion of the bill is the provision which will 
assure an ample production of all types 
of peanuts. One of the important pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 is section 304 which estab- 
lishes consumer safeguards. Under that 
provision it is made the duty of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to administer the 
statute so as to provide for the mainte- 
nance of a continuous and stable supply 
of agricultural commodities from domes- 
tic production adequate to meet con- 
sumer demands at prices fair to both 
consumers and producers. The provi- 
sions of the bill before us for attention 
today will enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to give full effect to the consumer 
safeguard provision by permitting him to 
increase at any time the acreage allot- 
ment for any State producing a type of 
peanuts which is in short supply. 

At the present time it is generally rec- 
ognized that the Virginia-type peanuts 
are in short supply and that there is need 
for increasing the allotments for such 
type of peanuts above those provided for 
under existing legislation. The supply 
of such peanuts has been deemed so 
short by certain end users that efforts 
were made during the past year to im- 
port peanuts from China. While we do 
not agree that there has been a shortage 
sufficient to warrant such importation, 
we do recognize that corrective measures 
such as those proposed in this bill should 
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be enacted into law so that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may at all times allocate 
sufficient acreage to produce an adequate 
supply of all types of peanuts to meet 
consumer demand at fair and reasonable 
prices. 

In 1949 with the wartime demand at 
an end, it became necessary to adjust 
production again to peacetime needs, 
and marketing quotas were made effec- 
tive in 1949 for the first time since 1942. 
The 1949 national acreage allotment 
called for a reduction in acreage from 
3,311,000 to 2,628,970 acres, a reduction 
of 20.6 percent. In 1950 the national 
acreage allotment was again reduced 
from 2,628,970 to 2,200,194 acres, another 
reduction of 16.3 percent. In 1951 the 
national acreage allotment was again re- 
duced from 2,200,194 acres in 1950 to 
1,771,117 acres, a reduction of 19.5 per- 
cent, This represents a total reduction in 
acreage in thre crop-years from 3,311,000 
to 1,711,117, or 46.5 percent. This is one 
of the sharpest acreage reductions that 
producers of any commodity have ever 
been called upon to make within such a 
short period of time. 

It is the purpose of the bill now before 
us to provide a basis for fairly adjusting 
production to peacetime needs as rapidly 
as is possible without creating undue 
hardship, and at the same time assuring 
an adequate production of all needed 
types of peanuts, This bill is designed to 
accomplish this objective through the 
gradual elimination of the minimum al- 
lotment provisions and a return to a his- 
tory basis for apportionment of the na- 
tional allotment, in order that all States 
will be treated alike and will receive their 
allotments on a formula common to all 
the States; namely, the acreage of pea- 
nuts harvested in the State during a 
moving base period. 

In general, it is the principal method 
employed in apportioning allotments of 
all other crops. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that to require all States to have 
their allotments determined immediately 
upon the basis of historical acreages, 
would cause some States to take reduc- 
tions so large that undue hardship would 
result. Therefore, under the proposed 
bill those States which do not now have 
a historical base sufficient to justify 
their current allotment will be given an 
opportunity over a reasonable period of 
time to establish base histories which 
will enable such States to maintain their 
current relationship with other States. 
This is accomplished by providing for the 
establishment of allotments of those 
States on the basis of the final 1950 al- 
lotments and by adding the additional 
acreage required to the national allot- 
ment. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the main 
provisions of this bill are: 

First. It provides that the national 
acreage allotment for 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954, less the acreage alloted to new 
farms, shall be apportioned among the 
States on the basis of the average acre- 
age of peanuts harvested for nuts in each 
State during the 5-year period 1945-49, 
It is provided, however, that the allot- 
ment so established for any State shall 
not be less tha: the allotment which 
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would be established if the national acre- 
age allotment for such year were ap- 
portioned among the States on the basis 
of the acreage allotted to each State as 
its share of the final 1950 national acre- 
age allotment of 2,200,194 acres. 

Second. It provides that the national 
acreage allotment for 1955 and any sub- 
sequent year, less the acreage to be al- 
lotted to new farms, shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of the av- 
erage acreage of peanuts harvested for 
nuts in the State in the 5 years preceding 
the year in which the national acre- 
age allotment is determined, adjusted for 
abnormal conditions of production. The 
amount of the harvested acreage for any 
year used in making this determination 
may not exceed the State acreage allot- 
ment for that year. Thus, the actual 
acreage harvested will be used if such 
acreage is less than the State allotment; 
but, if the harvested acreage exceeds the 
State allotment, the latter will be used 
as the acreage for that year. 

Third. It provides that, if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture finds that any type 
of peanuts is in short supply and will be 
insufficient to meet the estimated de- 
mands of the trade, the allotment to 
those States producing such type pea- 
nut shall be increased to the extent 
necessary to produce a quantity of pea- 
nuts sufficient to meet such a demand, 
This is a vitally important part of this 
bill and means that no longer will there 
be a shortage within a surplus. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is given full 
authority to see that the edible trade 
are provided with a sufficient number 
of peanuts to meet the demands, and 
it is only fair and just that our farmers 
be allowed to produce the amount of 
peanuts that are needed and can be 
used without adversely affecting the 
economy of the peanut industry. 

This provision is intended to permit 
the producers of a particular type of 
peanut to produce a sufficient quantity 
to meet the demands of the trade with- 
out being penalized because there is an 
over-all surplus of peanuts in some other 
type or types. Under the present law no 
relief can be afforded to the producers 
of a particular type of peanut even 
though they do not contribute to the sur- 
plus, and the demands of the trade will 
more than take care of the amount being 
produced under the present program. 

If relief is to be given to the growers 
for the 1951 crop, it is vitally important 
that this legislation be enacted immedi- 
ately, because the planting season will 
soon be upon us. This body in 1950 
passed a bill that would substantially 
have taken care of the situation that we 
are discussing, but the other body failed 
to take any action whatsoever. It is 
hoped that in the very near future they 
will see fit to take some positive action 
to correct and remedy this situation 
whereby a great injustice and inequity 
is being done to producers of a certain 
type of peanut. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate having expired, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 358 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

1. Subsection (c) is amended to reud as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) The national acreage allotment 
for 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, less the acre- 
age to be allotted to new farms under sub- 
section (f) of this section, shall be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of the 
average acreage of peanuts harvested for nuts 
in each State during the 5-year period 1945- 
1949: Provided, That the State acreage allot- 
ment so established for any State shall not 
be less than the acreage allotment which 
would be established for such State if the 
national acreage allotment for such year were 
apportioned among the States on the basis of 
the acreage allotted to each State as its share 
of the final 1950 national acreage allotment 
of 2,200,194 acres: Provided further, That the 
allotment so determined for any State for 
1951 which is less than the 1951 State allot- 
ment announced by the Secretary prior to 
the enactment of this act shall be increased 
to such announced allotment and the acre- 
age required for the increase authorized 
under the foregoing provisos shall be in addi- 
tion to the national acreage allotment and 
the production from such acreage shall be 
in addition to the national marketing quota. 

“(2) The national acreage allotment for 
1955 and any subsequent year, less the acre- 
age to be allotted to new farms under sub- 
section (f) of this section, shall be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of the 
average acreage of peanuts harvested for nuts 
in the State in the 5 years preceding the 
year in which the national acreage allotment 
is determined, adjusted for abnormal condi- 
tions of production, but such harvested acre- 
age for any year of the 6-year period shall 
not exceed the State acreage allotment for 
such year. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines, on the basis of the average yield per 
acre of peanuts by types during the preceding 
5 years, adjusted for trends in yields and 
abnormal conditions of production affecting 
yields in such 5 years, that the supply of any 
type or types of peanuts for any marketing 
year, beginning with the 1951-52 marketing 
year, will be insufficient to meet the esti- 
mated demand for cleaning and shelling pur- 
poses at prices at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for such pur- 
poses peanuts owned or controlled by it, the 
State allotments for those States producing 
such type or types of peanuts shall be in- 
creased to the extent determined by the Sec- 
retary to be required to meet such demand. 
The total increase so determined shall be 
apportioned among such States for distribu- 
tion among farms producing peanuts of such 
type or types on the basis of the average 
acreage of peanuts (excluding acreage in 
excess of farm allotments) of such type or 

in the 3 years preceding the year in 
or for which the allotments are being deter- 
mined. The additional acreage so required 
shall be in addition to the national acreage 
allotment, the production from such acreage 
shall be in addition to the national market- 
ing quota, and the increase in acreage al- 
lotted under this provision shall not be con- 
sidered in establishing future State, county, 
or farm acreage allotments.” 

2. Subsection (d) is amended by changing 
the second sentence to read as follows: 

“(d) The State acreage allotment for 1952 
and any subsequent year shall be appor- 
tioned among farms on which peanuts were 
produced in any one of the three calendar 
years immediately preceding the year for 
which such apportionment is made, on the 
basis of the following: Past acreage of pea- 
nuts, taking into consideration the acreage 
allotments previously established for the 
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farm; abnormal conditions affecting acreage; 
land, labor, and equipment available for the 
production of peanuts; crop-rotation prac- 
tices; and soil and other physical factors 
affecting the production of peanuts.” 

8. Add new subsections (e), (f), (g), and 
(h) as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary may, 
if the State committee recommends such 
action and the Secretary determines that 
such action will facilitate the effective ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the act, 
provide for the apportionment of the State 
acreage allotment for 1952 and any subse- 
quent year among the counties in the State 
on the basis of the past acreage of peanuts 
harvested for nuts (excluding acreage in 
excess of farm allotments) in the county 
during the 5 years immediately preceding 
the year in which such apportionment is 
made, with such adjustments as are deemed 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
acreage, for trends in acreage, and for addi- 
tional allotments for types of peanuts in 
short supply under the provisions of sub- 
section (c). The county acreage allotment 
shall be apportioned among farms on the 
basis of the factors set forth in subsection 
(d) of this section. 

“(f) Not more than 1 percent of the na- 
tional acreage allotment shall be apportioned 
among farms on which peanuts are to be pro- 
duced during the calendar year for which 
the allotment is made but on which peanuts 
were not produced during any one of the 
past 3 years, on the basis of the following: 
Past peanut-producing experience by the 
producers; land, labor, and equipment avail- 
able for the production of peanuts; crop- 
rotation practices; and soil and other physi- 
cal factors affecting the production of pea- 
nuts. 

“(g) Any part of the acreage allotted to 
individual farms under the provisions of 
this section on which peanuts will not be 
produced and which is voluntarily surren- 
dered to the county committee shall be de- 
ducted from tie allotments to such farms 
and may be reapportioned by the county 
committee to other farms in the same county 
receiving allotments, in amounts determined 
by the county committee to be fair and 
reasonable on the basis of land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
peanuts, crop-rotation practices, and soil and 
other physical factors affecting the produc- 
tion of peanuts. Any transfer of allotments 
under this provision shall not operate to 
reduce the allotment for any subsequent 
year for the farm from which acreage is 
transferred, except as the farm becomes in- 
eligible for an allotment by failure to pro- 
duce peanuts during a 3-year period, and 
any such transfer shall not operate to in- 
crease the allotment for any subsequent 
year for the farm to which the acreage is 
transferred: Provided, That, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this act, any part 
of any farm acreage allotment may be per- 
manently released in writing to the county 
committee by the owner and operator of the 
farm, and reapportioned as provided herein, 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the allotment determined 
or which would have been determined for 
any land which is removed from agricultural 
production in 1950 or any subsequent year 
for any purpose because of acquisition by 
any Federal, State, or other agency having 
a right of eminent domain shall be placed 
in a pool and shall be available for use in 
providing equitable allotments for farms 
owned or acquired by owners displaced be- 
cause of acquisition of their farms by such 
agencies. Upon application to the county 
committee, within 5 years from the date of 
such acquisition of the farm, any owner so 
displaced shall be entitled to have an allot- 
ment for any other farm owned or acquired 
by him equal to an allotment which would 
have been determined for such other farm 
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plus the allotment which would have been 
determined for the farm so acquired: Pro- 
vided, That such allotment shall not exceed 
50 percent of the acreage of cropland on the 
farm. 

“The provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable if (a) there is any marketing 
quota penalty due with respect to the mar- 
keting of peanuts from the farm acquired by 
the Federal, State or other agency or by 
the owner of the farm; (b) any peanuts pro- 
duced on such farm have not been accounted 
for as required by the Secretary; or (c) the 
allotment next established for the farm 
acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency would have been reduced because of 
false or improper identification of peanuts 
Froduced on or marketed from such farm.” 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a peanut 
raised in my district, but there are a few 
peanut politicians up there. The remark 
was made here today that they are 
drafting peanut and cotton farmers into 
the Armed Forces, thereby creating a 
closed shop for the peanut-growing in- 
dustry. I am not qualified to speak on 
that, but I can say with accuracy that 
they are doing a good job on the up- 
State dairy farms of New York. 

While I am not quarreling with Gen- 
eral Hershey on the matter of drafting 
boys off the farm any more than I would 
boys in the cities, I do want to state that 
they are deliberately, in my district at 
least, ruining the family-sized dairy 
farm in favor of the big-time operators, 
those with 300 to 500 dairy cows, by 
saving their farm hands from military 
service. On the other hand, the average 
farmer in my district milking 20 cows 
is having his son drafted off the farm. 
He has just one recourse, and that is to 
close up shop. He closes his dairy and 
he loses his farm. He has no other 
choice because he cannot get any help 
to continue with the farm. 

So while I am not quarreling with the 
draft law nor with the draft regulations, 
because my record will show I have gone 
right down the line—when the Nation 
needed manpower I was all for getting it 
in any way we could—I am against a 
policy, whether it is openly announced 
or secretive, of deliberately attempting to 
ruin the family-sized dairy farms of my 
district by drafting all of their farm 
help. 

The other day I received a letter from 
a man who is milking 15 cows. He has 
one son and the boy is going away. He 
told me he was not complaining about 
the young man being drafted because he 
realized it was a matter of necessity and 
a matter of patriotic duty; however, 
there was another farmer he knew of— 
incidentally there were a number of 
farmers or men who posed as farmers— 
who owned a herd of about 250 cows and 
who was able to exert enough influence 
so that the help was not drafted off the 
farm. 

I say that if conditions are going on 
like that they are accomplishing the 
creation of communism in this country 
without the firing of a single shot or 
without combating communism from the 
outside. If you ruin the family-sized 
farms of America, whether it is a peanut 
farm or cotton farm or dairy farm, by 
deliberately prejudicing them by a policy 
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against the small-type operator and giv- 
ing these big producers a chance to keep 
their labor without drafting them off the 
farms, it is one of the greatest mistakes 
that this country could possibly make, 
and I say that the Selective Service op- 
erators ought to look into it and see that 
this policy is corrected. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Iknow 
the gentleman operates a family-sized 
dairy farm himself. I would like to ask 
him, in the case he referred to, of a 
farmer having 15 milk cows, if that farm- 
er used a milking machine, or does the 
gentleman himself use a milking ma- 
chine on his dairy farm? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not as expert as some men in public life 
I could mention in using a milking ma- 
chine, but I probably could get away 
with it if I had to. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: Well, 
does the gentleman use a milking ma- 
chine on his own place or does he do it 
by hand in the old-fashioned method? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
tell you a little story about the man who 
ran against me in the last primary. He 
made the statement that I did not know 
anything about a dairy farm and then 
he immediately told the Grange that he 
was addressing that he and his father 
and his brother milked 160 cows by hand 
twice a day, and got away with it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is on 
the Committee on Agriculture, and I 
wonder if the gentleman would help me 
and some of the rest of us here to get 
some information we just cannot get. 
I have asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture time and again to give me a record 
of how many farmers enjoyed the bene- 
fit of the support price and other pay- 
ments under these various programs, 
and they always come back and tell me, 
“Well, we do not know exactly how 
many; some are indirect, some are direct. 
We are very sorry.” Perhaps if we could 
pin it down to some figures we could soon 
find out whether these vast expenditures 
on support programs are being expended 
for the people who need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is their objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was r> objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. I can answer the gen- 
tleman in this way, that one of the rea- 
sons why I brought up a motion to 
recommit the bill last year containing 
the subsidy payments is because the peo- 
ple up in my district and in up-State 
New York were excluded from any par- 
ticipation in the entire area. Now, I 
cannot give the gentleman any figures 
in the other States, but I can tell you 
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that insofar as up-State New York goes, 
we are devoid and we are deprived of any 
participation in what the so-called farm 
bloc is able to participate in. We are 
not members of the farm bloc in up- 
State New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to tell the 
gentleman as far as the city people are 
concerned, we are caught on the one 
side of the argument that the little 
dairyman is not participating and on 
the other side by other assertions that 
it is the middleman who is skimming 
off all the milk, and the city people are 
paying for it. All we know is that food 
is just going out of sight far and beyond 
anything else. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is right. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the middleman is the one to 
blame, and the dairy farmer is going 
to take it on the chin just as much as 
the consumer. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man has referred to the attitude of the 
farmers in up-State New York. Since my 
district adjoins his, I would not like the 
impression to be conveyed abroad that 
all the farmers in up-State New York 
are looking to the Federal Government 
for a hand-out. The farmers in my 
congressional district are definitely op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I hope 
the gentleman is not trying to put words 
into my mouth in saying that the people 
of up-State New York want a hand-out 
and subsidies, because I have fought this 
program right down the line. As I do 
not have the last year’s Recorp at hand, 
I do not know offhand if the gentleman 
went along with my position and voted 
for the Hall motion to recommit the 
whole subsidy program. But I suggest 
he familiarize himself with my attitude 
and my long fight against hand-outs of 
this kind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In an- 
swer to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Javits] who wanted to know some- 
thing about high prices to these farm- 
ers, if your folks in New York, Dubin- 
sky’s outfit, would not charge so much 
for these socks that the farmers have to 
wear and the clothes and the overalls; 
they would not be so bad off. 

Mr. JAVITS. All I can tell the gen- 
tleman, the index for everything has 
gone up 178 percent and the index for 
food 220 percent since 1939. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I will 
say this, that the dairy farmer from up- 
State New York has just as much right 
to participate in a prosperous program 
as the farmer in any other part of the 
country, and as long as we can continue 
to operate the family-sized farm and 
milk from 15 or 20 cows—I am not a big 
operator; I am a small operator—Amer- 
ican agriculture will be prosperous. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose 
or desire to debate what the purposes of 
the Department of Agriculture are or 
what it was created for, nor the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I realize the Department 
of Labor was created purposely to look 
out for labor, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, of course, is for the farmer 
and the consumer. I favor this, 

Neither do I propose to get into a 
debate as to whether the agricultural 
program is socialistic, nor do I care to 
get into a debate as to whether rural 
electrification is socialistic. However, 
Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will weigh the situation in which we find 
ourselves with respect to the peanut 
crops, types in long supply and in short 
rat and assist in correcting the situa- 

on. 

As has been stated by the able rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
this program was started in 1938. The 
program worked well up until the Second 
World War. When the war approached, 
quotas were taken off peanuts. The 
States of North Carolina and Virginia 
were unable to expand their crops. 
Other States expanded their crops, and 
peanuts were grown in large volume and 
large acreage in new territory. 

When the acreage was brought back 
under control, and prior to that time, 
a provision was put in the law that 
Virginia and North Carolina should not 
go below a specific number of acres, 
225,000 for North Carolina and 180,000 
or 190,000 for Virginia. Quotas were 
lifted due to the fact that peanut oil, 
peanut butter, and other peanut prod- 
ucts were found to be an asset to the 
war effort. 

The question was asked, what part did 
peanut products play in the war? Pea- 
nut oil was used in submarines for cook- 
ing, and so forth, as a substitute by our 
allies for fats and oil, and it was used 
in other fields of the war. The ques- 
tion is that the program got out of line 
due to expansion brought about by the 
war. This is a step to bring the program 
back into line. 

We in North Carolina and we in Vir- 
ginia realize the excessive price of the 
jumbo peanut, the baseball-park peanut, 
the large peanut. We do not desire to 
see it get into competition with pistachio 
nuts and other nuts of that grade, but 
it has got into competition with them. 
We desire to see the price of our type 
of peanut held down to a fair price to 
the consumer, and bring a just return 
to the farmer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture made his 
announcement of over-all peanut acre- 
age, and has successively in the past 
year made this announcement, which 
has brought the acreage in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia down below that 
which would suffice as a normal crop for 
the consuming people of the country 
desiring that type of peanut. 

Some time ago an amendment to this 
peanut act was passed taking away from 
Virginia and North Carolina their mini- 
mum plantings. At that time I thought 
it was a mistake; nevertheless, it was 
done. Had it stayed in the law, this ques- 
tion would not be here today. But since 
the Secretary of Agriculture made his 
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announcement of the 1951 crop last year, 
it is now understood and everybody ad- 
mits that the type of peanut we desire 
to bring into production to meet the 
market demand is now in short supply. 
The consumers are asking for it, the 
manufacturers are asking for it, and all 
those who have analyzed the problem 
agree that something should be done. 

Not to cause a great hardship on cer- 
tain other areas, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture here is permitted to take into 
consideration a special provision which 
was granted in the last session of the 
Congress with respect to the runner and 
Spanish-type peanuts. It will only per- 
mit him to bring into supply the type of 
peanut which the country now recog- 
nizes is in short supply. I do hope that 
the bill is adopted. 

This is not all I would like to see; I 
would, frankly, like to see the type of 
bill we have in the tobacco program 
where we provide for the burley and 
bright leaf and various other types of 
tobacco with respect to which allocations 
are made. In the peanut-crop program 
we consider the peanut as a whole. I 
hope the discussion here today will stick 
to the problem of whether or not this is 
a fair bill which I assure you it is. It 
can be adjusted, as has been said, so as 
to bring the entire crop for all types into 
supply next year. Before this emergency 
is over, in all probability, we might have 
to lift quotas on peanuts again, at which 
time, should it happen, provisions should 
be made so as to avoid a repetition of 
the present situation. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee, I firmly believe this proposed change 
in the existing peanut program is for 
the best interest of the entire agricul- 
tural program and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when my time expired 
during general debate I was attempting 
to get an answer from the chairman of 
the committee as to the actual meaning 
of subsection (f) on page 5 of the bill. 
I do not believe the chairman answered 
my question. Referring to language on 
page 10 of the report under section 358 
(F), New Farms; my question to the 
chairman of the committee is: If a man 
has never grown peanuts on the farm 
or the land in question can he obtain 
any part of that 1 percent of the acre- 
age? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; he can obtain it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You say that he 
can obtain it? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then why does 
subparagraph (f) make the first condi- 
tion “Past peanut-producing experi- 
ence,” and then in addition provide that 
he must have labor and equipment avail- 
able for the production of peanuts? 
Then why does the report also point 
out: “Existing law does not specifically 
provide for the establishment of allot- 
ments for ‘new’ peanut farms.” There 
is technical language here which has not 
been made clear to the Members of the 
House. I think the chairman should 
clear it up so that there will be no ques- 
tion about it whatsoever. 
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Mr. COOLEY. What is the ambi- 
guity which the gentleman finds in the 
language? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We all know that 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture is as smart as anybody needs to 
be. I am going to put my question in 
simple language. Does the language of 
this bill as you present it unquestionably 
permit men to grow peanuts who never 
grew peanuts before? 

Mr. COOLEY. Unquestionably it does. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then the gentle- 
man has answered my question. 

Let us go then to the next question: 
Assuming that this acreage increase and 
the provisions of this bill permit the 
production in tons of peanuts over and 
above the market requirement, who then 
will give the support price? 

Mr. COOLEY. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is authorized to carry on 
the support-price program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Therefore, under 
this increased acreage, a tonnage might 
be produced by artificial stimulation by 
commercial fertilizer and so forth, and 
good climatic conditions and selection of 
the soil for this increased acreage, and 
in view of the needs for the market, as 
it looks at the present time, further dis- 
bursements from the Federal Treasury, 
may be precipitated? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, not as it looks at 

the present time, nor do we have any 
justification to believe that it will even 
in the immediate future, because I might 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the Secretary has already called 
for a 16-percent-acreage reduction 
and the amount of increase here author- 
ized is negligible when related to the na- 
tional acreage allotment. . 
Mr. CRAWFORD. If the chairman is 
correct in that observation, I would then 
say that you have not gone far enough in 
permitting acreage to be grown, because 
if you are trying to meet the needs of 
the market by increased acreage, you 
are arguing that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture take the position that the ton- 
nage is not forthcoming under this new 
increased acreage to meet the needs of 
the market. 

Mr. COOLEY. Perhaps I can clear 
that up. The only indication of a short- 
age is in the Virginia-North Carolina 
area. That is where the edible peanuts 
are grown. In this bill the Secretary is 
authorized, upon the passage of the bill, 
to increase the acreage in those areas. 
It has already been decreased 16 percent. 
He can restore that 16 percent if he de- 
termines that the demand situation re- 
quires it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He can increase it 
up to 62,000 acres? 

Mr. COOLEY. Any amount that is 
demanded by the trade. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, just a mo- 
ment. What is the figure in the table 
on page 8 of the report for, where it says 
Virginia and North Carolina can have 
an inerease roughly of 62,000 acres? Do 
you mean to say the Secretary can go up 
to 150,000 if the trade demands it? 
Mr. COOLEY. That figure is the esti- 
mated need, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I get more con- 
fused than ever. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Ido not know why the 
gentleman is confused. Certainly it is 
our purpose to make the matter clear. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Here is why I am 
confused. Here is a table that shows a 
total of 66,665 acres of new acreage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is that the amount 
in that column of the approximate in- 
crease under the proposed legislation, 
66,000 acres, plus? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman real- 
izes that we are dealing with two situa- 
tions, one that is in the Southeast and 
the other in the North Carolina-Virginia 
area. In the North Carolina-Virginia 
area where apparently there is a short- 
age, the Secretary can increase the acre- 
age so that the farmers may be able to 
meet the demand. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How much can he 
increase it? 

Mr. COOLEY. Whatever he deter- 
mines is necessary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Irrespective of the 
figures in this table? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. Those are simply 
estimates. There is no positive figure 
stated there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If that is the case, 
we might just as well quit kidding our- 
selves. If the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I say to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore], can increase the acreage on 
these so-called high-demand peanuts to 
any acreage he pleases, what is the sense 
of this bill and this report? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Surely, I will yield. 
I will say to the gentleman that I think 
you are confusing this issue by not tell- 
ing us exactly what the bill means. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I do not know 
how I can tell the gentleman any plainer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Very well. I yield 
you the balance of my time so that you 
can explain the matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. You make the argu- 
ment that we ought not to do a certain 
thing and then you find out we are not 
doing that and then apparently you 
argue we should do that very thing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not making 
any argument that you should not do it. 
I am trying to find out what you are 
proposing to do. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
listen, if you will read the report, I 
think you could understand it. It is per- 
fectly clear language. There are two 
situations. One is to authorize the Sec- 
retary to meet the consumer demand for 
edible peanuts. Have you any objection 
to that? The other one is to correct the 
situation in Alabama, Texas, and per- 
haps two or three other States, which 
will result in some slight increase in 
acreage, but not an unlimited amount, 
as the gentleman has indicated. This 
bill is clearly understood by every mem- 
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ber of our committee and by the De- 
partment. I do not see how there can be 
any confusion about it. Whether it will 
cost the Government any money or not, 
nobody knows. That depends upon pro- 
duction and the demand situation at 
harvest time. 

This issue has been confused by bring- 
ing in the cotton bill. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] 
should know that we are trying to en- 
courage the cotton farmers of this Na- 
tion to more than double the 1950 yield 
in cotton. There is no control on cotton 
at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Les, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] says they 
are trying to encourage the cotton farm- 
ers. They prevented the farmers from 
planting cotton in 1950, and now they 
say they are trying to encourage the 
farmer, while they are holding the price 
Sowa $130 a bale below the world mar- 

et. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] has again expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendinent. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill consolidat- 
ing legislative experiments in the pro- 
duction of the lowly peanut. After 13 
years of legislation, the different areas 
where they have been engaged in pea- 
nut production have now gotten together 
on a measure that is hoped to be a per- 
manent legislative policy in peanut pro- 
duction. 

It leaves to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the authority to determine whether 
or not there should be an increase or 
decrease in peanut production. 

I remember very well when the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina peanut farmers 
were the only growers raising peanuts 
for the market. I also remember the 
good old days when you could buy a full 
bag of peanuts for a nickel. Those days 
are gone forever. I would, of course, 
like to see a return to the nickel bag 
of peanuts. But there is a shortage of 
the type of peanuts grown in Virginia 
and North Carolina, and this bill seeks 
to increase the acreage of peanuts raised 
in those two areas. Increasing produc- 
tion of jumbo peanuts should keep the 
price at reasonable levels. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


* Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Is the Government 
now spending some amount of money in 
supporting the price of peanuts? And 
if so, approximately what is that amount 
this year and last year? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
unable to give the figures. I asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture when he ap- 
peared before our committee, or his as- 
sistant, Mr. Woolley, to submit those 
figures tous. They did submit what they 
purchased last year, which was 65,891,000 
pounds of shelled peanuts, none of which 
were the Virginia-Carolina type, and 
155,403,000 pounds of shell peanuts. 
Most of those peanuts went into oil, pea- 
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nut butter, and other commodities; and 
the producers of those commodities, 
naturally, were subsidized. 

Mr. BUFFETT. We spent some mil- 
lions, then, on peanuts? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, A con- 
siderable amount, $20,000,000 in 1950 and 
$40,000,000 in 1949. 

Mr. BUFFETT. And there will be some 
substantial payment again this year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
that will depend a great deal upon pro- 
duction this year and whether or not 
the peanut farmer gets fertilizer to in- 
crease the production of peanuts. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on the acreage 
point? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman 
agree with the geatleman from Texas 
{Mr. Poace] that, following the 1938 
adoption of the peanut acreage allotment 
program, the acreage was cut 50 percent? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Be- 
tween 1933 and 1938 peanut production 
was increased in many areas of the coun- 
try such as Georgia, Alabama, Texas, and 
other States. I remember very well 
when the gentlemen from North Caro- 
lina came before our committee and de- 
manded, and I think they were correct 
in it, that North Carolina and Virginia 
peanut producers should have the ex- 
clusive right to produce peanuts, and 
they tried to stop the passage of legis- 
lation that would permit a program for 
peanuts grown in other areas of the 
country. There is no question but what 
the production of peanuts has been in- 
creased since the beginning of the war, 
but since 1947 I think there has been a 
decrease in production. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But my question 
was: Did the 1938 legalized program cut 
acreage of peanuts 50 percent? ‘That is 
what the gentleman from Texas testified, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not know whether the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE] said that or not. I 
will yield to him for an answer. Was 
the peanut acreage cut 50 percent in 
1938? 

Mr. POAGE. Not in 1938; but I think 
it will be found that from the uncon- 
trolled period down to the present there 
has been about a 50-percent cut. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not agree with that. Of course, peanut 
production has increased since 1938 be- 
cause up to that time the Virginia-North 
Carolina producers had the main pro- 
duction of edible peanuts in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, but I 
know a little something about this bill 
and I know a little something about pea- 
nuts and the peanut program. There is 
so much confusion I do not know 
whether I can straighten it out or not, 
but I do want to call attention to a point 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Crawrorp] raised that I think 
needs a little clarification. This legisla- 
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tion would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to increase the acreage 
of peanuts in certain States. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It 
would also give him authority, would it 
not, to decrease acreage if the supplies 
were excessive? 

Mr. HARDY. I am not sure about 
that, but I would be agreeable to such a 
program. 

I want to make a point which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is familiar with 
and which he touched on in his remarks. 
Under every program that we have, the 
Secretary has the responsibility for de- 
termining the acreage which will be al- 
lotted among the States. So if you are 
going to have any flexibility of program 
you have to leave it to the Secretary to 
make a finding as to what the need is 
and the quantity of peanuts which must 
be produced in order to take care of 
that need. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and the gentleman 
from Michigan that I have here the exact 
figures. In 1842 we planted 3,355,000 
acres, In 1943 the harvested acreage was 
3,528,000 acres. We are now down to 
1,900,000 acres. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, do not get into 
an argument.on my time. I want to try 
to clarify just a little bit if I may what 
this picture really is. 

The Virginia peanut is that peanut 
which is in demand for edible products. 
Under the present arrangement all pea- 
nuts are allotted together in one little 
pool. They are divided up accordingly. 
That brings the edible-type-peanut 
acreage down proportionately with the 
type peanut which normally goes to the 
oil mill. The only way that we have of 
accomplishing an adjustment at the mo- 
ment is through some means by which 
the Secretary of Agriculture can adjust 
the production upward of that partic- 
ular type in which there is a short sup- 
ply and for which there is a demand. I 
do not believe it can be honestly stated 
that the operation of the price-support 
program with respect to the Virginia- 
type peanut has cost Uncle Sam a dime. 
There have been some costs allocated to 
the Virginia type by virtue of the fact 
that certain grades of Virginia type 
have been taken off the market in order 
that certain of the other types might be 
moved into the market. But there is 
no reason whatever to expect that a 
single peanut produced under any addi- 
tional acreage authorized by the Secre- 
tary under this bill will cost the United 
States Government a single dime. It is 
absolutely senseless to require a reduc- 
tion below the need of any commodity. 
I do not believe we can long live with 
such legislation as the peanut legislation 
now is, where we are producing a type of 
commodity of which we do not furnish 
e to meet the demand of che 

ade. 
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will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not see any- 
thing wrong with what the gentleman 
just said with reference to the edible 
peanut. The approximate increase for 
types under the proposed legislation— 
that is this bill, is it not? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In Virginia and 
North Carolina the average is 62,000 
acres. So we bring in a bill to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to do what 
the gentleman just said, and I am not 
kicking about that. But the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture has 
stated that the Secretary of Agriculture 
can carry that acreage to any limit he 
deems advisable. 

Mr. HARDY, I think the chairman 
is correct, and I believe the gentleman 
from Michigan will agree with the cor- 
rectness of that approach, not to any 
degree which he deems desirable, but 
he may carry it to any degree he finds 
necessary and justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. He can vary the pro- 
duction to any degree which he finds is 
required to meet the needs of the trade. 
If he makes that finding, I will say to 
the gentleman from Michigan, he is 
under the same limitation and the same 
restriction, or essentially the same ones, 
which he is when he makes a finding as 
to the acreage of wheat that is necessary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, coming down 
to some comparison, if we want the Sec- 
retary to do a thing like that, why do we 
limit this to 62,000 acres? 

Mr, HARDY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that it is my understanding that 
the committee has gotten these figures 
from an indication of what the Depart- 
ment intends to do. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. The representatives 
from the Secretary’s office testified that 
in their opinion that would be the proper 
amount that would meet the demands of 
the trade if this bill is passed. He will 
go a little more or maybe under, but 
that is his opinion now. 

Mr. HARDY. I think there might be 
excellent support for the contention that 
the Secretary should go further than 
that. However, this is his determina- 
tion, and he is going to support it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, it was 
suggested here that this control program 
cut the acreage of peanuts roughly 59 
percent. Now, I knew at the time I sub- 
mitted the question that what was really 
meant, it cut the uncontrolled acreage 
that developed during the last war. 


will 
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That is the fact of the care, but the in- 
ference was left that in 1928 they cut 
the acreage. 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad the gentle- 
man corrected that information. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is my 
neighbor, and I have the highest affec- 
tion and regard for him. 

Mr. HARDY. I hope he displays it in 
his question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will do my best. I 
refer to the letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture 
dated February 19. On the top of page 
7 of the committee report you find the 
following statement: 

Although the major portion of this increase 
would be in States producing Virginia- and 
Valencia-type peanuts, there would also be 
some increase in allotments for other States 
producing primarily runner- and Spanish- 
type peanuts. The Department has no ob- 
jection to the increase which would be 
brought about in allotments for States pro- 
ducing primarily Virginie or Valencia types. 
In fact, further increases for these States 
would be desirable. On the other hand, the 
Department objects to increasing allotments 
for those States producing principally run- 
ner and Spanish types, since such increase 
will tend to further increase the quantity of 
peanuts to be acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and which ordinarily will 
have to be disposed of at a loss to the 
Corporation. 


Mr. HARDY. I anticipated the gen- 
tleman’s question, because I knew what 
he was coming to, in spite of the fact 
that I had not read that letter. That 
is a question that I think should more 
appropriately be answered by the chair- 
man of the committee. This bill would 
make it possible for the producer of the 
available types of peanuts to produce 
enough peanuts, or nearly enough pea- 
nuts, to meet the requirements of the 
trade, and the producers of peanuts— 
and I know every Member of the House 
will agree—should not be penalized and 
required to produce a smaller quantity 
than is in demand. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, just to clear 
up the situation which has been dis- 
cussed. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] asked a question which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] did 
not answer. The question was with re- 
gard to the views of the Department con- 
cerning the proposed increase in the 
southeastern section. Naturally, the 
purpose of that provision is to correct an 
inequity, an inequity which we actually 
did correct last year for 1 year only. 
This House approved it, the Senate ap- 
proved it, and the President signed the 
bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. In addition, this House 
passed a bill later in the fall that would 
have given the relief that is given under 
this bill and would have enabled the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a larger 
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cut in the entire acreage over the belt, 
so that there would not be any total in- 
crease. Had the other body passed that 
last fall we could have still made these 
adjustments that are desirable here 
without any increase in the over-all al- 
lotment. It will not be necessary under 
this bill to make any increase in the 
over-all allotment after this year. But 
we have to start somewhere. Every time 
we put it off we run into another year, 
another year in which you cannot have 
an over-all adjustment because you have 
already made commitments. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made commitments 
when he announced the quotas last fall. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if it is not a fact that 
we start out now, on the approval of this 
bill, with what we consider to be a rea- 
sonably equitable program? In future 
years we can cut as drastically as need 
be from that point. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 
If we will pass this bill we will give 
everybody approximate equality. We 
cannot cut everybody down 5 percent 
this year without being unfair to those 
people who were promised an allotment 
in December; but beginning next year, 
if 1,900,000 acres is too much, the Secre- 
tary can cut it to 1,700,000 under this 
bill, but he will bring everybody down 
alike and there will not be the injustice 
that exists without this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Some 
of the gentlemen from New York are ob- 
jecting to this bill. If they vote against 
it, it is quite apparent to me that they 
want to have a shortage of the kind of 
peanuts people buy for edible purposes, 
so as to create a higher price. I would 
suggest to them that if they are inter- 
ested in getting more peanuts for the 
people who attend baseball games in 
New York, they ought to vote for this 
bill to get more peanuts, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. JAVITS. May I tell the gentle- 
man that the people of New York may 
decide that they do not want to eat pea- 
nuts if they are too expensive, which 
will be a worse blow than any other. 

May I ask this question of the chair- 
man: We have just heard from the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, the city mem- 
ber on the Agriculture Committee, that 
the yield per acre has increased from 
600 to 800 pounds. Perhaps when they 
bring in the amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1949, which 
are due this year, he should take peanuts 
out of the basic commodities and make 
them subject to the flexible parity in- 
stead of the 90 percent of parity, in view 
of that fact. 

Mr. COOLEY. In view of the fact 
that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. That makes 
a great deal of difference as to whether 
the parity standard is fair or not, 
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Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman appar- 
ently does not understand what we are 
dealing with at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think I do. 

Mr, COOLEY. I am sorry, but time 
will not permit me to explain it to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will come to the gen- 
tleman’s office. 

Mr. COOLEY. What the gentleman 
is talking about is something absolutely 
foreign to the matter under considera- 
tion. If the gentleman will introduce a 
bill and send it to the committee, I as- 
sure him it will be considered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I want 
to clear up the record. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is what 
I was going to try to do. I want, if I 
can, to clear up some of the statements 
that have been made with regard to the 
manner in which the problem has been 
managed. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So that 
we will know what the support program 
is. When this program started in 1938 
the support price for the farmer was 
around $60 a ton. Now the support price 
is $216 a ton for peanuts, about 12 cents 
a pound. ; 

Mr. REES of Kansas. When I was 
making inquiry a few minutes ago I 
asked about the amount of peanuts on 
hand in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the value thereof. I was ad- 
vised by a member of the Committee 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
does not have a quantity of peanuts on 
hand. I notice in the hearings of this 
committee that Mr. Woolley, represent- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry said that on Jan- 
uary 29 there were 28,740,000 pounds of 
farmers’ stock peanuts in inventory. 

He explained that prior thereto the 
CCC had a great deal more than that 
amount, but because of the nature of the 
product they do not carry it on hand 
for any length of time. 

So, to further clear the record, I call 
attention to the statement on page 13 
of the hearings where the Department 
advised that the farmers’ stock of pea- 
nuts purchased during the year, which is 
the thing we want to know, amounted to, 
65,891,000 pounds, and then another type 
of peanuts, the No. 2 program, is 155,- 
463,000 pounds, making a total of 221,- 
354,000 pounds, which is a pretty good 
share of the entire crop produced during 
the year. 

It is said that the value of the product 
in 1949 is approximately $200,000,000, 
and the Government's contribution 
amounts to $40,000,000; which to me is 
a pretty good share of the cost involved, 
and the money being spent for this par- 
ticular product. The question is whether 
this product is of so much importance 
that you should spend $40,000,000 from 
the Treasury to support a $200,000,000 
crop? Maybe you think it is. In 1950, 
I understand that it will not cost more 
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than the above amount. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the figures as they 
appear in your hearings, and I ask your 
committee whether or not this crop is 
of so much importance that you ought to 
spend $40,000,000 on a $20,000,000 crop 
for one year and probably between 20 
and 40 million dollars next year. I do 
not know what it is this year, but Iam 
just putting this question to you for the 
record, and also call your attention to 
the fact that, although the Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not have a great 
amount of this product on hand now, 
nevertheless a big share of it did go 
visti the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
on. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. 
Mr. COOLEY. I realize, of course, 
that the gentleman is calling my atten- 
tion to the language which we ourselves 
have written in this report. The opera- 
tion in 1949 was not a normal price-sup- 
port operation, and we are doing every- 
thing we can to minimize the losses. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am reading 
the record from the hearings. This com- 
mittee has approved and gone along and 
evidently it approved this $40,000,000 
expenditure. Your committee did call 
the attention of the House to this item 
and certainly did not criticize it. 

Mr. COOLEY. We did not approve 
it. The Congress had authorized it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I mean that 
the Congress had approved it, yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the losses so far 
are only about $5,000,000 as a result of 
last year's operation with the possibility 
that it may go to $16,000,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. IL understand., 
according to the testimony of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the loss will run 
at least to $20,000,000. We do not know 
now what the figure may be. 

Mr, COOLEY, The gentleman real- 
izes, of course, that we are reducing 
acreage substantially to the extent of 
about 300,000 acres this year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I undertand 
that the acreage is being reduced in some 
areas of the country. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I think that the gen- 
tleman has made a good point as to the 
amount of subsidy there is involved in 
this price. Actually it is much more of 
a subsidy because there are $40,000,000 
of subsidy in a $200,000,000 volume, so 
it is $40,000,000 on $160,000,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Which is ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the value of 
the crop. 

Mr. FULTON. Les. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, 
the particular thing to which I want to 
direct the attention of the committee at 
this time is the amount of money, not 
just support, but funds of the taxpay- 
ers, that is being.used to support a com- 
paratively small segment of agriculture, 
The 1949 crop, according to the state- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture, 
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and according to the hearings before 
the committee, was valued and sold for 
approximately $200,000,000. Of this 
amount $40,000,000 was support money 
contributed by the taxpayers of this 
country. This is 25 percent of the 
amount for which the peanut crop was 
sold. It seems to me that this is con- 
siderably out of line. I can hardly un- 
derstand why a peanut crop under Gov- 
ernment control and limited to only 
small areas in certain States should be 
entitled to subsidies in this amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Might I ask a question of the chair- 
man of the committee as to the meaning 
of the language at the bottom of page 3, 
as follows: 

The additional acreage so required shall be 
in addition to the national acreage allot- 
ment, the production from such acreage 
shall be in addition to the national market- 
ing quota, and the increase in acreage al- 
lotted under this provision shall not be con- 
sidered in establishing future State, county, 
or farm acreage allotments. 


Would you explain that very shortly? 
Is that limiting it just to this particular 
year, and we are not going to have any 
precedent set by the particular type of 
acreage allotments we are using this 
year? 

Mr. COOLEY. That has reference to 
the increase in the type only. 

Mr. FULTON. It means that it will 
not bind future years? 

Mr. COOLEY. No,no. Itis just from 
year to year. If during the current year 
the Secretary determines that there is 
need for more peanuts for the edible 
trade, he is authorized to increase the 
acreage. The increase that is given dces 
not give the farmer any vested right in 
that acreage. 

Mr. FULTON. You have made the 
language so specific that it shall not even 
be considered in another year. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. So that in setting his 
policy under legislation the Secretary is 
not even to consider what is done this 
year or next year. 


Mr, COOLEY. What is the objection 
to that? 

Mr. FULTON. I am asking what the 
meaning of it is. 

Mr. COOLEY. And I have told the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Just why is the lan- 


guage limited so specifically that the 
Secretary cannot even consider what 
goes on this year? 

Mr. COOLEY. Because, if the gentle- 
man is familiar with the basic peanut 
law, he knows the Secretary is given cer- 
tain guides to follow. One is past pro- 
duction, The other is physical facilities, 
and so forth. When he increases the 
acreage this year we say that he need 
not even consider this when he comes 
to make up his mind next year, but then 
he shall look again at the supply and 
demand picture and make up what he 
considers to be a wise decision with ref- 
erence to acreage allotments. 

Mr. FULTON. Leaving what he de- 
cided this year jn respect to specific 
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farms and acreage and types of peanuts, 
out of it? 

Mr. COOLEY. Exactly. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. EONNER. In other words, it 
means this shall rot.be taken into con- 
sideration as historical precedent. 

Mr. FULTON. That is an answer to 
the question. That is what I wanted. 
This means that this is being set up for 
this year as a special bill. It is to have 
a life of 1 year and shall not be taken 
historically as a precedent in setting the 
acreage for future years. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not taken as a 
precedent. It is not taken into consid- 
eration. However, this is not just a 
1-year bill. 

Mr. FULTON. No. I realize that. 
But your language is limiting the effect 
of what you do this year to this year, 
because the Secretary is not to take it 
into consideration in future years. Is 
that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is risht. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. FULTON, I yield. 

Mr. ABBITT. That language applies 
only after the acreage allotments have 
been set. The Secretary determines that 
some type is in short supply. Then he 
determines how much is needed to bring 
that type up to meet the demands of the 
trade. That is over and above the na- 
tional allotment. The farmer cannot 
come back next year and say, “Now, you 
gave me 5 acres last year and I want it 
this year.” That is why this language 
is put in there. 

Mr. FULTON. It does not seem fair to 
the farmer to be given peanut acreage 
for just 1 year without assurance he can 
even be considered for the next year. I 
come from Pennsylvania. Are there any 
peanuts raised in Pennsylvania for the 
market? 

Mr. ABBITT. No, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will tre 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not sure about 
that, but whatever they do raise, they 
will soon be regimenting them and telling 
them how much they ean raise, and 
whereabouts, and whether they can sell 
it or not. 

Mr. FULTON. I am afraid I am 
agreeing with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania: [Mr. 
FULTON] has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With the enact- 
ment of this proposal into law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can hereafter, from 
time to time, say that with respect to 
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the runner type of peanut or the Span- 
ish type or the Virginia-North Carolina 
type the acreage shall be so and so, based 
on the needs as he sees them at the 
present time. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. ABBITT. If he determines that 
there is a short supply of this particular 
type, then he shall increase it enough 
to meet the demands of the trade for 
that particular type, but that is just for 
lyear. You cannot claim that you have 
any inherent right in those particular 
acres next year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And we will bring 
in a whole new theory covered by ter- 
minology type that we have not used 
heretofore. 

Mr. ABBITT. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can the Secretary 
of Agriculture do the same thing with 
reference to types of cotton and types 
of wheat? 

Mr. ABBITT. The best answer I can 
say there is with reference to tobacco. 
The whole tobacco program is set up 
by types, and it has proved to be one of 
the best programs we have ever had. 
Every one of these types is set up as a 
separate commodity. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And strictly lim- 


ited to the year in question? 
Mr. ABBITT. To the demand at that 
time; yes, sir. 


Mr. FULTON. Now, why do you men 
who are interested in the production of 
these peanuts want to limit this acreage 
allotment so that it is only a 1-year shot? 
Why do you not want it as a historical 
precedent to look to next year to see 
what should be done then? What is 
wrong with that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The other part of the 
bill which was discussed a moment ago 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] does correct an inequity and 
establish uniformity. From that base 
which we here are about to establish the 
future adjustments will be made up or 
down in uniform fashion. 

The other section which the gentle- 
man from Virginia was just discussing 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
authorizes the Secretary to make ad- 
justments each year with regard to par- 
ticular types if that type is in short 
supply. . 

This section we are talking about is 
certainly by all means in the consumers' 
interests. 

Mr. FULTON. I am, of course, speak - 


ing from a consumer's district in asking 


if any peanuts are grown in Pennsyl- 
vania, or if under this act they could be? 
My feeling is that under this program 
there could be no peanuts raised in 
Pennsylvania. I doubt the constitu- 
tionality of an act that would prevent 
peanuts being raised in any State where 
they wanted to raise them. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is nothing in 
any farm program anywhere that will 
prohibit the growing of anything that the 
earth of this country will produce. 
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Mr. FULTON. But if we are not un- 
der the program are we not penalized if 
our producers raise peanuts and try to 
market them? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but—— 

Mr. FULTON. Did the gentleman say 
“Yes; but“? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, you can be 
penalized for growing peanuts that have 
not been allocated to you, but you can 
grow them; under this bill there is pro- 
vision made for new farmers who never 
have grown peanuts before. 

Mr. FULTON. Can the Secretary of 
Agriculture, then, for the current year 
under this bill allocate peanut acreage 
to Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COOLEY. He definitely can. I 
think it was unfortunate that the gentle- 
man did not look at that 1 percent pro- 
vision which we have cst apart for new 
growers. In all these programs pro- 
vision is made for adjustments to correct 
inequitable allotments. 

Mr. FULTCN. I have looked at it. As 
a matter of fact there are about 8 States 
involved in this program. The other 49 
States are entitled to the 1 percent. In 
other words, Pennsylvania would get 
one-fortieth of 1 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Whether the gentle- 
man’s State would get cne-fortieth of 1 
percent or 50 percent would make no 
difference; you never grow peanuts any- 
way. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. Under the basic Peanut 
Act no grower is penalized if he grows 
an acre or less. Every farmer in Fenn- 
sylvania could grow an acre or less of 
peanuts without penalty. 

Mr. FULTON. Let me ask this: The 
price of peanuts has risen from $60 a 
ton in 1938 until now it is $216 a ton. 
This is the figure at which the United 
States Government supports this year’s 
crop, and at which the Government is 
now buying peanuts. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation buys from the pro- 
gram peanuts that are excess for edible 
demand. The surplus edible peanuts 
are thus sold at a loss to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for crushing for oil, 
and that is where the subsidy becomes 
apparent. , 

What is the reason for price support 
and the 25 percent subsidy on this crop 
when the price of peanuts has gone up 
disproportionately to the general living 
cost and the general wage rates? Why 
has this crop moved ahead so fast that 
it has gone up 300 to 400 percent when 
the workers in the cities and white- 
collar people have not had any wage in- 
crease of 300 to 400 percent since 1938? 
Will the gentleman answer me that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute that the gentleman 
may answer me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COOLEY. I do not know that I 
can answer in 1 minute but I think the 
answer is that the substantial increase 
in the price as indicated by the gentle- 
man is due to the fact that at one time, 
I do not know what year it was, peanuts 
were selling for 3 or 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. FULTON. That was in the nine- 
teen thirties. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman used 
the figure $60 a ton. It has been in- 
creased. But, bear in mind, it Las not 
been increased above 90 percent of what 
we consider to be a fair price based on 
the index that is used. 

Mr. FULTON. From the consumer's 
point of view and the taxpayer’s point of 
view, this peanut program would be a 
good place to cut the budget. I do not 
see why we could not save $10,000,000 
right here in time of war when vegeta- 
ble and mineral oils are in such extreme 
demand that the fellow who has any 
ability whatever and who can get out 
and hustle is able to sell all he can 
produce. 

We must cut all ur necessary items of 
a nondefense nature in the current 
budget. This is the first opportunity in 
this Congress to vote for economy, and it 
is our duty to start cutting today. The 
job of economy is hard, and many talk 
economy, but few vote economy. When 
the peanut farmers need assistance, they 
will find ready friends in this House. I 
do not see the need at this time, nor can 
I see the reason in these critical times 
for pushing a commodity higher in price 
by Government subsidy. When our 
whole thought should be directed toward 
holding the line against inflation in every 
sector of our economy. 

Mr. FOAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words 
to demonstrate why we will not save $40,- 
000,000 by failure to pass this bill. 

In the first place, Mr., Chairman, the 
program is not costing us $40,000,000, it 
did not cost us $40,000,000 in 1950, and 
with the 300,000-acre cut, which is a 16- 
percent cut or more which we made last 
year, I do not think it is going to cost us 
anything this year. If it is not going to 
cost us anything you cannot save any- 
thing by abolishing it. You cannot save 
$40,000,000 by not having a program that 
does not cost you anything. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to protect the 
farmers, especially people having family- 
sized farms who need an income, We 
cannot have a disaster. Let us then 
change the bill and make it an insurance 
proposition and give assistance to all 
farmers say making less than $3,000 a 
year, 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman is sug- 
gesting a crop-price insurance proposi- 
tion, he may recall that the chairman of 
our committee and myself have been 
suggesting crop-price insurance for sev- 
eral years, but I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania or any of the 
rest of the gentlemen who want to save 
the taxpayer some money would want to 
embark upon the matter of crop-price 
insurance without considerably more 
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knowledge of what is involved, what rates 
would have to be charged and what 
losses might be anticipated than they 
have now. Certainly crop insurance has 
many sound and desirable features. But 
I do not think we will be justified in ap- 
plying it simply to the peanut crop and 
not applying it to other crops. I think 
you are going out on a very, very broad 
field when you talk about crop-price in- 
surance. I want the Members to under- 
stand the desirability of such a program, 
but I want them to understand also the 
tremendous implications involved in 
crop-price insurance and the tremendous 
losses that the Government could take. 

We have had crop-production insur- 
ance in this country for several years. It 
took us 10 to 12 years to get on anything 
like a sound basis. Even today we are 
having ‘to experiment, to change, to re- 
write, to revise, but in the last 2 years 
we have had it on a paying basis where 
it is not costing the taxpayers any money 
at all. It will take us at least that long 
to establish a sound crop price-insurance 
program. 

We are faced with a situation where 
we need some action within the next 3 
weeks, because peanuts are going to be 
planted around the Ist of April. We 
need immediate action. It is obvious we 
cannot embark upon a price-insurance 
program in that short time with any 
degree of soundness whatsoever. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Let me finish my an- 
swer. The gentleman asked me a ques- 
tion and I want to answer it. The gen- 
tleman suggests a proposal he has not 
thought out, in my opinion. He suggests 
it simply as a proposition to dispose of 
what we have before us. In order to 
defeat this bill, he proposes to call up 
something that we have not thought 
through at all. This peanut proposition 
has had some thought. There has been 
reported from the committee a bill which 
we believe will take care of the immediate 
production problem. We believe it will 
do this with a minimum of loss; that it 
is not going to involve a $40,000,000 loss 
to the Government; a program that in- 
volves a reduction of 300,000 acres in 
peanuts can hardly be expected to in- 
volve the losses of 1949. We did not 
lose $40,000,000 last year. We did not 
lose anything like that amount. Yet the 
gentleman stands up here and blandly 
assumes this loss, but carefully refrains 
from telling the House how we lost $40,- 
000,000 last year because he knows we 
did not lose it. He gives the implication 
that we lost $40,000,000 without saying 
so, You know, one of the most unfor- 
tunate tendencies on the part of any 
Member is to get up and imply that we 
have done a thing that we have not 
done, and then come back and say, “Oh, 
no; I did not say that.” And, in truth, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania did 
not say that we lost $40,000,000, but he 
asked why we could not save $40,000,000 
simply by not passing the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the remainder of the bill be printed 
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at this point, and that all debate on the 
bill and amendments thereto close in 
35 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

i The remainder of the bill is as fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 2. Subsection (g) of section 359 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended (1) by adding after 
“1947” in the first sentence the words “or 
1948, if no peanuts were harvested on the 
farm in 1947,” (2) by striking out after the 
word “That,” where it first appears in the 
proviso, the following words: “for the 1950 
crop,” and (3) by inserting the following 
new sentences after the fifth sentence: “As 
an alternative to designated agencies paying 
the prevailing oil value for such excess pea- 
nuts of any type in insufficient supply and 
the subsequent distribution of sales pro- 
ceeds therefrom in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary may also authorize peanut buyers 
approved pursuant to regulations of the Sec- 
retary to purchase such peanuts from pro- 
ducers at prices not less than those at which 
such peanuts may be sold for cleaning and 
shelling by the Comodity Credit Corporation. 
In the event of such authorization by the 
Secretary, producers shall have the option 
of either delivering such peanuts to desig- 
nated agencies or selling such peanuts to 
approved peanut buyers, and such sales to 
approved buyers shall have the same effect, 
with respect to avoidance of the marketing 
penalty and classification of producers as 
cooperators, as deliveries to designated 
agencies.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 363 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“Any farmer who is dissatisfied with his farm 
marketing quota may, within 15 days after 
mailing to him of notice as provided in sec- 
tion 362, have such quota reviewed by a local 
review éommittee composed of three farmers 
from the same or nearby counties appointed 
by the Secretary.” 


The CHAINMA- J. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
BECKWORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been very interested in the debate 
this afternoon. I have been particularly 
interested in the question of what would 
happen to a fellow who wants to enter 
the business of growing peanuts—per- 
haps he is a farmer, been farming many 
years, but needs, because he has had his 
cotton allocation cut in the past, to pro- 
duce some other crop, and furthermore 
he is told to diversify. I include at this 
point a letter: 

BIO Sanpy, TEX., November 1, 1950. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Dear LINDLEY: I am writing to explain the 
position I am in as a farmer. I have a farm 
leased in which there are 251 acres. This 
farm belongs to J. Press Davis. I moved on 
this farm in the fall of 1947. The place 
hadn't been farmed in several years. The 
following year I planted 20 acres of cotton, 
10 acres of corn, and some small grain. My 
peanut allotment was zero. This year they 
allowed me 4.2 acres of cotton and no pea- 
nuts. I planted the cotton, knowing that I 
couldn’t make much more than enough to 
pay my expenses and rent for the farm in 
which is $175. I planted 12.4 acres of pea- 
nuts. When they came to measure my crop 
I told them that I planted those peanuts at 
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my own risk, but they determined to measure 
them anyway. 

On October 23, 1950, Mr. Lewis E. Stracener, 
administration officer, sent a man out to see 
me about my peanuts. He asked me if I had 
tried to sell them, or if I was going to sell 
them. I told him I was if I could. Then I 
went up to talk to Mr. Stracener. He told 
me there would be a penalty of 5.4 cents per 
pound, in which would be half or more than 
I would get out of the peanuts. 

Iam a veteran of World War II. I thought 
freedom was what we were fighting for, but 
when they allowed me 4.2 acres of cotton 
to make a living for my wife and two chil- 
dren I felt that my freedom was gone. 

After returning from the service I borrowed 
money from the FHA to buy some cattle and 
> gaa in which I still owe some on this 

ebt, 

The point is if I can’t plant but 4.2 acres 
of cotton I'll just have to quit and sell my 
cattle and tractor to get out of debt. 

I believe since you being raised in east 
Texas, you know what I am up against, but 
I feel that there is some that don't. 

That is about all I have to say except I 
would like very much to continue farming. 

Yours very truly, 
Howard M. SMITH, 


Although there is a one-acre mini- 
mum allowed, if a person plants one 
acre and one row more, he cannot sell 
for edible purposes what he produces 
from the one acre without a penalty as 
I understand the situation. And I do not 
want any Member of this body to believe 
that that penalty is not heavy. The law 
is drawn that way. Say what you want 
to about free enterprise, for those 
farmers who are on land without a 
cotton, wheat, or peanut history there is 
little opportunity to get a crop acreage 
large enough to be sustaining when 
quotas are in effect. I say that and I 
mean that. I told an association of 
county judges in Texas last fall that I 
am for free enterprise on the farm just 
like I am for free enterprise in busi- 
ness. And I am for it. 

Now let us see how the penalty at- 
taches itself in the case of cotton. I 
have a letter here that was written Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951. This letter came to me 
from Bullard, Tex., and I wish the mem- 
bership would give me close attention as 
I read this. Here is a little farmer writ- 
ing. He says: 

I produced one bale of cotton on four 
acres in 1950 and had to pay $81.84 to sell it. 


Here is a little farmer producing one 
bale of cotton on 4 acres—all the cotton 
he produced—and he had to pay a 
penalty of $81 to sell it. It was worth 
but about $225 to begin with at most. 
Do you think that is treating the little 
farmer right? Is there any Member 
that will rise and say that you really feel 
in your heart he got a square deal? I 
certainly do not feel he did. What is the 
situation as he looks toward the future? 
Let us examine it. We heard the chair- 
man, the able gentleman from North 
Carolina, say that the farmers are being 
told to increase their acreage in 1951. 
They are. But, you do not increase 
greatly an operation for merely 1 year 
or you do not go into business for just 1 
year generally speaking. To expand an 
operation or to go into a given farming 
activity costs some money. One must 
usually be able to see clearly his situa- 
tion for more than a year to be justified 
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in spending money for expansion or to 
enter a given activity. So let us see 
what the Department of Agriculture 
says this man’s plight or those like him 


will be in 1952, if we have allotments .- 


then, and we certainly could have cotton 
allotments in 1952. No man can guaran- 
tee we will not have cotton allotments in 
1952. 

What would his plight be? I read 
from a letter the Department of Agri- 
culture wrote me, through Mr. Me- 
Cormick, December 15, 1950: 

Therefore, if all farmers in a county should 
double their cotton acreage in 1951 over 1950, 
the 1952 farm allotments may be changed 
considerably, or not at all, or somewhere 
between— 


That is the Department of Agriculture 
speaking. Think of it: the Department 
of Agriculture through an Under Secre- 
tary telling the cotton farmers of this 
country that if they increase their pro- 
duction the allotment in 1952 may be in- 
creased considerably, or not at all, or 
somewhere between. You talk about 
confusion. I think the debate here this 
afternoon is evidence that there is much 
confusion in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

I would welcome your making an 
examination of the Department’s sup- 
port prices to find out how many farm- 
ers, and I am talking about the produc- 
ers themselves, actually are receiving the 
income from the crops that are produced 
and above all what percentage of the in- 
come is going to various percentages of 
producers. That study has not been 
made generally speaking I believe. I 
think it ought to be made. I have been 
trying to get some information on it my- 
self, and it is difficult to get. 

I hope the Members will interest them- 
selves along this line in the interest of 
free enterprise on the farm, which we 
all favor, and in business also. 

I include certain other information: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: This refers to your 
inquiry of March 6, regarding a bill H. R. 
2615, to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 as amended with respect to 
peanuts. 

The bill, as reported, contains the same 
provisions covered in a letter of February 
19, 1951, addressed to the chairman, Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
in which this Department expressed reser- 
vations. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 6, 1951, 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Dear LINDLEY: This is in response to your 
telephoned request to me this morning, 
Attached is a copy of the Committee on 
Agriculture’s report on the bill, H. R. 2615, 
which includes the Department's letter to 
Chairman Cooter, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 
Enclosure. ] 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, “ 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 19, 1951. 
Hon. HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 


House of Representatives. 8 


Dear Mr, Cooter: In accordance with your 
request there is submitted a report on a bill 
(H. R. 2615) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act of 1938, as amended, with re- 


spect to peanuts. 

This report deals primarily with the pro- 
posed amendments to section 358 (c) of the 
act, since the Department has no objection 
to the other amendments contained in the 
bill. 

H. R. 2615 amends section 358 (c) to ap- 
portion the national peanut- acreage allot- 
ment, less the acreage to be allotted to new 
farms for 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, to 
States on the basis of the average acreage 
of peanuts harvested for nuts in each State 
during the 5-year period 1945-49, but speci- 
fies that no State shall receive an allotment 
less than would be determined if the na- 
tional allotment were apportioned among 
States on the basis of final 1950 State allot- 
ments. The bill further provides that for 
1951 no State shall receive an allotment less 
than the allotment already announced under 
existing legislation. These increases would 
be in addition to the national acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota. 

H. R. 2615 also contains a provision which 
would permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase the State acreage allotments for 
those States producing types of peanuts for 
which it is determined that the supply will 
be insufficient to meet the estimated demand 
for cleaning and shelling purposes at prices 


at which the Commodity Credit Corporation 


may sell for such purposes peanuts owned 
or controlled by it. 

In order to indicate the probable effects 
of H. R. 2615, there is attached a table en- 
titled “Peanuts: Indicated 1951 State Acre- 
age Allotments Under H. R. 2615." This 
table indicates the approximate State acre- 
age allotments which would be determined 
for the 1951 crop under the proposed bill. 
State acreage allotments for 1951 prior to 
probable increases for type would be as 
shown in column 7 of the attached table. If 
we assume a national acreage allotment for 
1952, 1953, and 1954 of 1,771,117 acres, the 
same as the anonunced national allotment 
for 1951, State acreage allotments excluding 
possible “type” increases would be the same 
as the “First indicated 1951 acreage allot- 
ment” shown in column 5 of the attached 
table. In other words, the first proviso of 
the amendment to section 358 (c) (1) would 
result in increasing the national acreage 
allotment each year by approximately 3 per- 
cent over the national acreage allotment 
otherwise determined. 

Although the major portion of this in- 
crease would be in States producing Vir- 
gicia- and Valencia-type peanuts, there 
would also be some increase in allotments 
for other States producing primarily runner- 
and Spanish-type peanuts. The Department 
has no objection to the increase which would 
be brought about in allotments for States 
producing primarily Virginia or Valencia 
types. In fact, further increases for these 
States would be desirable. On the other 
hand, the Department objects to increasing 
allotments for those States producing prin- 
cipally runner and Spanish types, since such 
increase will tend to further increase the 
quantity of peanuts to be acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and which 
ordinarily will have to be disposed of at a 
loss to the Corporation. 

The Department agrees with the purposes 
of the second proviso in the proposed 
amendment to section 358 (c) (1), since it 


would provide that in redetermining State 
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acreage allotments for 1951, no State allot- 
ment would be established at a level below 


„the allotment already determined and an- 
ogee nounced in accordance with existing legis- 
lation. 


The proposed section 358 (c) (2) also is 
considered to be a desirable approach to 
the problem of apportionment of the na- 
tional peanut-acreage allotment to States 
for 1955 and subsequent years. 

The Department also agrees with the in- 
tent of the proposed section 358 (c) (3) 
which would permit increasing allotments 
for individual types of peanuts when it is 
determined that such increases are needed in 
order to meet the demand for such types. 
However, this subsection, as written, places 
the entire authority and responsibility for 
“type” increases with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and we would prefer that the legis- 
lation contain specific provisions for in- 
creasing the allotment for Virginia and 
Valencia types of peanuts in much the same 
way as outlined in our letter of December 
8, 1950. 

The increases for type shown to column 
8 of the attached table are simply illus- 
trative and are based on the assumption that 
if the legislation were enacted the total 
allotment for the five principal States pro- 
ducing Virginia- and Valencia-type peanuts 
would be increased to the extent required to 
result in a total 1951 allotment for such 
five States equivalent to the final 1950 allot- 
ment determined for such States. The bill 
places no limit on the amount of increases 
for type and, in view of the fact that Vir- 
ginia and Valencia types from the 1950 crop 
are in short supply, it is likely that larger 
type increases would be determined for 1951. 

Subject to the objections outlined above, 
be Department recommends passage of the 


In view of the subsequent request that 
this report be submitted immediately, we 
have not obtained advice from the Bureau 
of the Budget as to the relationship of the 
proposed legislation to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. McCormick, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I include certain other 
information: 


One BALE COTTON on 4 Acres—Cost Pro- 
DUCER $81.84 To SELL Ir 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY BECK- 
WORTH, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, February 26, 1951) 


Mr. BEcKwortH, Mr. Speaker, I include a 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I have 
received from Mr. H. R. Spivey. Farmers 
are being called on to produce more cotton. 
I am wondering if Mr. Spivey would be in 
the attitude to increase his acreage in view 
of the following language which was in a 
letter written to me December 15, 1950, by Mr, 
C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I quote the language; 

“Therefore, if all farmers in a country 
should double their cotton acreage in 1951 
over 1950, the 1952 farm allotments may be 
changed considerably or none at all or some- 
where between depending on how farmers in 
the particular county vary their cotton acre- 
age in proportion to cropland.” 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

BULLARD, TEX., February 6, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: I produced 1 bale of 
cotton on about 4 acres in 1950 and had to 
pay $81.84 to sell it. Why? Because I 
didn’t have and couldn't get a white selling 
card. This was a hard financial blow—a 
gross injustice—at the hands of the Produc- 
tion Marketing Administration, I realize that 
it wasn’t the intention of anyone in that de- 


‘ 
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partment to work a hardship of disaster 
proportions to a farmer anywhere. Still, be- 
cause of red-tape regulations, I was com- 
pelled to suffer a serious financial loss. 

I operate a very small farm on the cash- 
rent basis and grew 4 acres of cotton to help 
pay the rent. I planted without an allot- 
ment because I understood that you intended 
to help us get at least a minimum of 5 acres 
anyhow. But I guess the bigger growers got 
the extra allotments because I never could 
get a permit to plant a single seed. Still, 
after I learned all this, it was too late, as 
I had already planted 4 acres, and I let it 
go on through and make. I didn’t think 
it right at all for any farm regulation to say 
to a man that he couldn’t plant any cotton, 
and to a neighbor just across the fence to go 
ahead and plant a sizable crop. 

Well, since the PMA classified this cotton 
crop of mine as non-tax-free, I had to pay 
the penalty. The injustice of it is what 
burns me up. I didn’t overplant. Just 
trying to make a living on my few acres. 
Everyone around here said it was a dirty 
shame that such hardship could be worked 
on a man just because he grew and sold a 
bale of his own cotton without PMA’s permit. 

Mr. BEcKwortH, can you help me get this 
money refunded to me? I need it much 
worse than they do. I understand that 
hardship cases receive special consideration, 
and I would appreciate it greatly if you would 
do what you can to help me. 


Thanking you, I am, 
Sincerely, 
H. R. Spivey. 
INFORMATION ABOUT POSSIBLE 1952 ALLOT- 


MENTS 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Lindley Beck- 
worth, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Friday, January 12, 1951) 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the let- 
ter I have received from the Department 
of Agriculture; 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1950. 

Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
questions which you raised in our telephone 
conversation of November 27, and also in 
reply to your letter of November 27, 1950, 
regarding what might happen to a particular 
county’s cotton acreage allotment and the 
allotments for individual farms within the 
county, if cotton acreage allotments should 
be required in 1952. 

In our letter of November 24, 1950, we 
outlined the present provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amend- 
ed, that would probably cause 1952 State 
and county cotton-acreage allotments, if re- 
quired, to vary from those established in 
1950 (in many cases the difference would be 
substantial) even if no change is made in 
the national acreage allotment in 1952 from 
1950. This is true because of changes in 
base periods and in formulas provided in the 
act for apportioning the national allotment 
to States and the State acreage allotments to 
counties. We have also discussed with you in 
previous letters that the provisions of the 
act do not include the acreage planted to 
cotton in 1951 in the base for establishing 
1952 State and county allotments and, there- 
fore, will not affect them. 

Since farm cotton-acreage allotments are 
determined primarily on a uniform county 
percentage of cropland, the acreage planted 
to cotton on a farm has little bearing on the 
allotment, The law provides that the acreage 
of cotton be used in determining minimum 
and maximum allotments in distributing 
the county allotment (less the acreage re- 
served by the county committee) to eligible 
cotton farms. Therefore, if all farmers in a 
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county should double their cotton acreage in 
1951 over 1950, the 1952 farm allotments 
may be changed considerably or none at all 
cr somewhere between, depending on how 
farmers in the particular county vary their 
cotton acreage in proportion to cropland. 

In view of the many factors affecting allot- 
ments as provided by law it is impossible to 
determine what the 1952 county and farm 
cotton acreage allotments would be, is re- 
quired, until the provisions of the act have 
been applied in determining State, county, 
and farm allotments. Consequently, even 
though we assume that (1) there will be 
cotton-acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas in 1952, (2) the national allotment 
for 1952 would be the same as the 1950 na- 
tional allotment, and (3) a particular farm 
or county plants exactly twice as much 
cotton in 1951 as was planned in 1950 it 
would still be impossible to determine the 
changes in any given county allotment or 
the farm allotments within a given county. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormicu, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, I include several letters 
about peanuts and cotton: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Wellington, Tex., May 31, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. BeckwortH: In reply to your 
letter of May 16, 1950, with reference to the 
peanut-acreage allotment for our country: 

1. We have 109 farms with peanut allot- 
ments. 

2. Producers in general should have at least 
15 acres per farm in order to grow them 
economically. 

3. There are 78 farms in the county that 
have an allotment of less than 15 acres. 

4. We have 15 farms with less than 2-acre 
allotments. 

5. All farms with less than 2-acre allot- 
ments will cease to grow peanuts. 

6. Probably none of these producers will 
cease to farm for themselves, but will have 
to grow other crops for a livelihood. 

7. We have 21 producers who applied for 
new-grower allotments. 

8. A total of 27.3 acres were allotted to 
new growers of this county by the State 
committee. 

9. On an average each new grower received 
1.3 acres. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Quincy, Fla., May 26, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: In reply to your 
letter of May 12, 1950, we have 175 peanut 
producers in Gadsden County. The least 
number of acres a farmer can grow econom- 
ically is usually 5 acres; 89 of these allot- 
ments are under 5 acres; 39 received less 
than 2 acres. Nearly all of these will quit 
growing peanuts for harvest. We have no 
way of knowing how many farmers will cease 
to farm for themselves on this account. It 
will cause some to do so. Seventeen new 
growers applied for peanut acreage this 
year—1950. We have 17.4 acres to distribute 
to them. These range from 0.5 to 1.7 acres. 

Trusting this is the information you de- 
sired, I am, 


Yours truly, 
BERNARD H. CLARK, 
Administrative Officer, Gadsden 
County, PMA, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Giddings, Tex., May 29, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Reference is made to your letter 
of May 15 and we herewith enclose the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Number of peanut farms in Lee County: 
1,054. 

2. The least number a farmer can afford to 
grow: 10. 

3. Number of producers receiving allot- 
ments less than the above: 661. 

4. Number of producers receiving allot- 
ments less than 2 acres: 174. 

5. Number of producers who will cease to 
grow peanuts (approximate): 50. 

6. Number of producers who will cease to 
farm for themselves (approximate): 25. 

7. Number of producers who applied for 
new grower allotment, 1950: 72. 

8. Number of acres to distribute to them: 
109.7. 

9. Approximate acreage for each rw 
grower: 1.5. 

Very truly yours, 
Warren D. Moony, 
Secretary, Lee County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Quitman, Tez., May 29, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortn, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is in reference to 
your letter, dated May 13, 1950, to the Wood 
County PMA Committee. 

We have approximately 400 peanut pro- 
Cucers in the county. The least number of 
acres each producer can afford to grow is 2 
acres. We have about 150 producers who re- 
ceived allotments of less than 2 acres. Of 
those growers having allotments of less than 
2 acres, there will be about 25 or 50 who will 
cease to grow peanuts. I do not believe there 
will be any cease to farm for themselves. 
The number of new producers were 35 and 
the number of acres distributed was 21.4 
acres and the average to each was 0.6 of an 
acre, 

The excess acreage (for soil) up to the 1947 
picked and threshed will help at least 150 
or 200 producers in Wood County. 

Hoping the above is the desired informa- 
tion, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BARNETT, 
Secretary, Wood County PMA Com- 
mittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Allendale, S. C., June 1, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: I am listing below 
the information requested in your letter 
dated May 18, 1950: 

1, What is the least number of acres an 
average farmer can afford to grow or eco- 
nomically grow: 5. 

2. How many producers received allot- 
ments less than the number of acres shown 
in 1: 135. 

3. How many peanut producers received 
allotments less than 2 acres: 76. 

4. Of the number of peanut farmers re- 
ceiving allotments of less than 2 acres, how 
many will cease to grow peanuts: 50 percent. 

5. Approximately how many will cease to 
farm for themselves: None. 
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6. How many new producers applied for 
peanut acreage this year (1950): 9. 
7. How many acres were distributed to 
them: 18.6. 
8. Approximately how much did each 
receive: 2. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY B. BARKER, 
County Administrative Officer, PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Quitman, Tez., April 10, 1950. 


Hon. LINDLEY BecKworTH, ii 


House Office Building, * 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in reference to 
your letter of April 5, 1950, to the county 
committee. 

(1) The number of farmers receiving 5 
acres of cotton or less was 1,248. (2) The 
number of new producers of that applied for 
allotments were 340. (3) The acreage that 
was available to distribute among the new 
producers was 300. (4) Each producer re- 
ceived from 1 to 1.1 acres. (5) The number 
of zero allotments were 10. (6) The percent 
of new producers regarded as genuine 
farmers was 88 percent (300) applications. 

The number applications left from item 2 
less item 5, less item 6, consisted of 30 ap- 
plications that did not meet the necessary 
eligibility requirements, 

If you desire further information, please 
advise. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BARNETT, 
Secretary, Wood County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Cross City, Fla., May 31, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congressman, Third Congressional 
District of Texas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of May 12 relative to peanut pro- 
ducers in Dixie County, Fla. Dixie County 
is primarily a livestock county and most of 
the farmers produce peanuts for hog feed. 
However, we do have some 20 farmers who 
grow peanuts for digging. Of these 18 have 
less than 2 acres allotment. It is the gen- 
eral thinking of the average farmer that 
they cannot economically dig and pick less 
than 5 acres. Of the number of farmers 
having less than 2 acres allotments none 
will cease growing peanuts but about 75 per- 
cent of them will not dig. We had no new 
producers applying for acreage this year but 
the reason for this was that when told the 
probable size of new grower allotments those 
that were interested decided that it would 
not be worth the trouble of filling out the 
forms. 

Trusting that this is the information that 
you desire, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE L. DICKINSON, 
County Agent, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Burnet, Ter., May 29, 1950. 
To: Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortH, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
From: Raby A. Alford, secretary, Burnet 
County PMA, 
Subject: Information requested in letter of 
May 13, 1950. 
Information as requested is listed below: 
What is the least number of acres average 
peanut producer can afford to grow: 5. 
How many producers received allotments 
less than acreage mentioned above: 7. 
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How many of your peanut farmers re- 
ceived allotments of less than 2 acres: 2. 

How many of this number (receiving allot- 
ments of less than 2 acres) will cease to 
grow peanuts: 2. 

How many will cease to farm for them- 
selves: None. 

How many new producers applied for pea- 
nut acreage in 1950: 2. 

How many acres did you distribute to 
them: 4.7. 

Approximately how much did each re- 
ceive: 1.5 and 3.2. 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Crrx or KILGORE, TEX., 
September 30, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LINDLEY: Enclosed is a photo copy of 
a cotton notice to Tommie N. Nixon, who 
resides near Kilgore, which is self-exp!ana- 
tory. 

I think it a shame and disgrace to penalize 
this man—or any other person of like 
status—for growing three bales of cotton on 
a little old worn-out east Texas farm, espe- 
cially in the face cf such a short cotton crop 
throughout the Nation this year, and with a 
big demand for cotton. We hcre in Kilgore 
can’t buy sheets for our new hospital because 
of shortages of sheets on the market. 

I have known Tommie for 30 years or 
more. During all these years he has been 
trying to eke out a living raising whatever 
crops and stock he could in order to live— 
not make money. He lives outside the oil 
field and has no income from that source. 
As I understand it, he didn’t grow any cotton 
for perhaps 1 or 2 years and for that reason 
was refused a quota for this year. 

In view of the fact there is every indication 
now there will be no restrictions on planting 
cotton in 1951, the short crop this year, and 
the high cost of living for these poor farmers, 
I see no reason why these restrictions can't 
be lifted now and give these people the relief 
80 badly needed. 

What can you do about it now? 

Regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Roy H. Larrp. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING, 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Burgaw, N. C., May 26, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortu, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE BECK WoRTH: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of May 18, 1950. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the questions and an- 
swers requested in your letter: 

1, The number of peanut producers in 
Pender County: 335. 

2. Number of acres of peanuts a producer 
can grow economically: 5. 

3. Number of allotments less than 5 acres 
in county: 185. 

4. Number of allotments in county less 
than 2 acres: 56. 

5. Number of allotments in county less 
than 2 acres which will not be planted: None. 

6. Approximately how many will cease to 
farm for themselves: None. 

7. Number of producers who applied for 
new allotments in Pender County in 1950: 11. 

8. How many acres did we have to dis- 
tribute to them? We did not have any acre- 
age to distribute to them as the distribution 
of acreage is done in Raleigh for new growers. 

9. How many acres did the new growers 


à receive in Pender County: 3. 


Very truly yours, 
T. W. GARRISS, 
Secretary, Pender County PMA. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BeckwortH: We have tabulated 
the information on the number of farmers 
who received cotton acreage allotments of 
less than 5 acres which you requested in our 
recent telephone conversation and your 
note of September 26. 

A summary of this information taken 
from the letters published in the CONGRES- 
sionaL Recorp of July 26, July 31, Septem- 
ber 22, and September 23 shows the follow- 
ing: 

Number of allotments of less than 


5 acrés reports . ð 22, 145 
Those who will grow no cotton: 
TTT 4. 453 
Fer oes 20 
Those who will quit farming: 
Nunbe rr — 878 
ATTT0T0T0T0T„ 4 


I am returning the CONGRESSIONAL RC- 
onps and am enclosing the listing sheets as 
you may be interested in reviewing the in- 
dividual items. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water W. WILCOX, 
Senior Specialist, Agriculture, Legis- 
lative Reference Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Henrietta, Tex., June 1, 1950. 
Lincu.y BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BecxworTH: There are 42 peanut 
producers in Clay County. About 3 acres 
is the least number of acres a farmer can 
afford to grow. There were 13 producers in 
this county that received allotments of less 
than the 3 acres mentioned above. There 
were 6 producers that received allotments of 
less than 2 acres. Peanut farmers receiving 
allotments of less than 2 acres, will cease 
to grow peanuts commercially but will grow 
some for home use. None will cease to farm 
for themselves. There were 13 new pro- 
ducers that applied for peanut acreage in 
Clay County in 1950. New grower reserves 
were retained in the State office. All new 
growers received a total of 13.4 acres. 

Yours truly, 
Ermon D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary, Clay County PMA, 


[From the Farmer-Stockman of November 
1950] 
TALKS WitH Our READERS 
(By Ferdie J. Deering, editor) 

The futility of Government attempts to 
control crop production through acreage al- 
lotments is demonstrated again in the 1950 
cotton-crop failure, So, for 1951 at least, 
there won't be any acreage controls on the 
cotton crop. 

The breakdown of the allotment system 
might be glossed over by designating last 
spring’s “cotton surplus” as a “national re- 
serve” this fall. But that won’t keep farm- 
ers from regarding last spring’s red tape 
in the form of red ink this fall. What does 
it matter if cotton sells for 40 cents a pound 
if you lost your crop to bugs, bad weather, 
and bureaucrats? 

Farmers planted only about 18,000,000 of 
the 21,000,000 acres allotted this year, in 
spite of clamor for larger allotments in some 
areas. Texas in 1949 grew about one-third 
of the Nation’s cotton, so drew a big cut in 
acreage this year. But farmers planted 8 
percent less than allotted. Oklahoma, with 
a small allotment, failed by about 19 per- 
cent to get it all planted. 
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A survey by Texas Congressman LINDLEY 
BreckwortH revealed that one reason was 
that, all over the Cotton Belt, thousands of 
farmers received less than 5 acres cotton 
acreage allotment. Many of these planted 
no cotton. 

In Oklahoma, 384 of LeFlore County's 
2,097 cotton growers had less than 5 acres. 
In Stephens County 305 had 5 acres or less, 
in Atoka County 659 growers were assigned 
less than 5 acres. In Carter County, where 
Ardmore was once a major inland cotton 
market, 154 of the 735 old cotton growers 
had under 5 acres. The list could be ex- 
tended in Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, or 
Mississippi. 

The allotments didn’t cause the main re- 
duction in cotton yields, though. Bad 
weather in many areas, and heavy insect 
damage in most sections, cut yields so that 
farmers grew only about 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton, much less than our usual needs. Most 
of the 1948 and 1949 loan cotton has moved 
into trade. We need a cotton crop in 1951 
to avoid a cotton shortage. Until Govern- 
ment can control the weather, it can’t con- 
trol crop production, 

Commentators have a lot to say about 
Government losses on price-support pro- 
grams. Some of it is true. Part may be 
easily misinterpreted. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Dur- 
ing the debate in which I participated a 
leading question was asked which im- 
plied that I was attempting to join in 
this program of subsidies, and that I 
was out of step with some of the people 
in up-State New York in so doing. 

I want to emphasize the fact that I 
led the fight here last year against this 
program, and I expect to keep right on 
doing it. 

Mr. FULTON. May I answer the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] on his 
statement that I did not explicitly say 
that the program lost $40,000,000 last 
year. I now explicitly so state without 
any inference about it, and say that the 
gentleman from Texas is completely 
wrong when he says the Government 
did not lose $40,000,000. I say that he 
is wrong in order that the issue will be 
plain as to the cost of this program to 
the taxpayers on the last year there are 
complete records. I cite for my author- 
ity the testimony of Mr. Frank K. Wool- 
ley, Deputy Administrator, PMA, that 
administered the program, where he 
says on page 11 of the hearings before 
the Agriculture Committee, “As a result 
of the 1949 program we”’—meaning the 
PMA—“lost approximately $40,000,000 
in supporting the price of peanuts.” 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction of what he said? 

Mr. FULTON. I will. 

Mr. POAGE. We were referring to 
last year, which is 1950. If the gentle- 
man will read Mr. Frank Woolley's 
testimony he will find that he spent 
about $5,000,000, and thinks he may 
spend as much as $16,000,000 on the 1950 
crop, which was last year. You are re- 
ferring now to the 1949 crop, which was 
not last year. 

Mr. FULTON. I will accept that date 
as a correction. But he said that in the 
1950 program the loss will be $20,000,000, 
which is simply an estimate as of today. 
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The point of difference between us is 
this, that when I speak of last year, it 
is the last year on which there are com- 
plete figures for the loss, so that the last 
year of the peanut program is actually 
the 1949 crop. The crop was then mar- 
keted after it was grown and harvested. 
The marketing procedures were handled 
by the Department of Agriculture, which 
came up with a loss of $40,000,000 for 
the past year. The current year is 1950 
and the figures are an estimated loss of 
$20,000,000. The loss on these market 
operations will be reached in 1951. The 
gentleman can readily see and certainly 
cannot deny that there was an actual 
loss of $40,000,000. 

Let us go a little further. This bill 
gives a carte blanche without any limi- 
tation to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
There are no rules of procedure set up 
in this bill. There is no formula or 
policy by which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must operate. He can set the 
acreage in any way that he wants within 
the program. Actually he can divide 
the program among the States, or he can 
divide it up among the various types of 
peanuts as he alone wants without any 
supervision or without Congress saying 
on what principles he shall do it. 

I agree with the previous speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas, who felt that this 
bill is an abdication of the right of the 
Congress to see that there is free enter- 
prise on the farms just as there is in 
business. 

In addition to that this bill gives un- 
limited discretion to the Secretary over 
all types of peanuts without exception. 
At the top of page 10 of the Agriculture 
Committee hearings the chairman says: 

As I understand the present law it is ap- 
plicable to all types of peanuts, when the 
Secretary feels it necessary, desirable, or ex- 
pedient to reduce the acreage of peanuts and 
issue a proclamation calling for reductions 
applicable to all types of peanuts in all areas; 
is that true? 


And Mr. Woolley answered: 
That is correct. 


That means this is a program, part of 
which is based on the principle of ex- 
pediency. Expediency is a very weak 
reason for action by any Government 
official. There is nothing that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has to guide him in 
this bill, and it can cost the taxpayers of 
this country, not $20,000,000, which he 
estimates in this year, but $40,000,000 or 
$100,000,000. ‘There is no stated limit 
on the possible bleeding of the Treasury 
under this bill which can take place dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

As a Representative speaking the point 
of view of the taxpayers, and the con- 
sumer, I believe we should hear on this 
floor more from the people who are going 
to pay for these subsidy, acreage-allot- 
ment, and marketing programs. We do 
hear the Representatives speaking for 
the producer groups who have these pro- 
duction programs at heart, but in addi- 
tion the other factors and groups should 
be considered. I want the peanut farm- 
ers in this country to succeed and get 
a good price for their product, but I think 
there should be some limitation on the 
amount that is to be asked from the Pub- 
lic Treasury for such subsidies. If the 
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bill is intended as an insurance policy, 
or if it is a policy to protect the small 
farmer, then there should be a limita- 
tion that the benefits or the subsidy be 
not paid to people who have large in- 
comes. There is no doubt there is a fine 
market at this time for peanuts—so why 
do we need to keep pushing up prices 
to the consumer at this time of emer- 
gency and adding more to the burden 
the taxpayers have to pay, which is 
already so heavy for necessary defense 
needs. We should cut all nondefense ex- 
penditures to the bone. I ask that the 
bill be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Yorty]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, my in- 
terest in this bill stems from the fact 
that I have a ball park in my district 
where they consume a considerable 
quantity of peanuts. 

Inasmuch as the gentleman handling 
the bill suggested that if we would like 
to understand it we should read the re- 
port, I have been reading the report, 
and I notice in the letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, contained in the 
report, it says, “Subject to the objec- 
tions outlined above, the Department 
recommends passage of the bill.” 

I would like the gentleman handling 
the bill to tell me whether or not these 
objections have been met? I am not 
asking for an explanation if they have 
not, because I do not want all my time 
taken up, but I would like to know if 
the objections referred to by the Acting 
Secretary, Mr. McCormick, have been 
met in the wording of this bill, as pres- 
ently written? 

Mr. COOLEY. The objections raised 
here were that they did not want to add 
anything to the total national allotment 
this year. You cannot create an equi- 
table situation without either adding to 
the national allotment or reducing to 
some State the allotment promised by 
the Department in December. We felt 
it would be inequitable to violate the 
promise made in December, and we felt 
that the sound thing to do was to bring 
everybody under absolute equality and 
then in future years we could bring them 
all up or down together. 

Mr. YORTY. Then the answer is 
“No,” as I take it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the answer is obvi- 
ously “No” because the objection is they 
are extending this program on the acre- 
age to Spanish-type peanuts, which are 
in enormous supply and which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is stuck with, 
which is just the question that they could 
not answer to me a little while ago. 

Mr. YORTY. I thank the gentleman, 
I was hoping to get a direct answer. I 
notice in the letter it also states: 

However, this subsection, as written, places 
the entire authority and responsibility for 
type increases with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and we would prefer that the legisla- 
tion contain specific provisions for increas- 
ing the allotment for Virginia and Valencia 
types of peanuts in much the same way as 
outlined in our letter of December 8, 1950— 


A letter which I have not read. 
I take it that that is one of the ob- 
jections; that the Secretary was given 
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too much authority—that is one of the 
objections. 

If I read the bill correctly, it was not 
met. I was hoping to have enlighten- 
ment and not evasion when I asked the 
question, because I have turned to the 
section in the bill referred to, and if I 
read it correctly, from my study of law, 
the Secretary, by this wording, still has 
the authority to which the Secretary of 
Agriculture objected. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fuuton] was told that he ought to 
think the matter through. I want to 
read here the language in the report, 
and I hope I will have time to finish 
reading it: 

The foregoing clearly discloses that the 
various States producing. peanuts have 
shared in the 1950 national allotment and— 
unless the law is modified—will share in the 
1951 national allotment upon different bases. 
In 1950 some of the States received allot- 
ments on the basis of 5-year history. Other 
States received allotments based upon their 
1941 State allotments. 

Still other States received allotments upon 
the basis of 60 percent of the acreage har- 
vested in such States in 1948. This same 
formula, in substance, will be in effect in 
1951, because each State in 1951 will receive 
its allotment based upon its original 1950 
allotment. In 1951, however, the national 
allotment has been proclaimed at a level 
substantially below the 1950 allotment. of 
2,100,000 acres, and States producing Vir- 
ginia-type peanuts which are in short sup- 
ply will have to take substantial reductions 
because the minimum allotment provisions 
are no longer directly operative when the 
national acreage allotment falls below 
2,100,000 acres. Thus, in effect, while at- 
tempting to bring about an over-all balance 
in supply and demand, shortages in the pro- 
duetion of certain types of peanuts are 
likely to result. 


I do not think I have to read any more 
to show you that you would have to read 
very carefully through a report of this 
kind to be able in a short time to under- 
stand anything more than that probably 
the people who originally went to the 
Government and asked them to inter- 
fere in their affairs and to set up this 
program are the ones who did not think 
it through. They set up a group of dif- 
ferent formulas which they are chang- 
ing from time to time and by which they 
have not only confused themselves but 
that they are confusing the Congress. 

I think the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi made a very good statement when 
he implied that we needed to take off the 
control of edible-type peanuts. It seems 
to me the simple thing to do would be to 
take the edible-type peanuts completely 
out of the program. I cannot have any 
sympathy with those coming here and 
asking for price supports at one time and 
the control of acreage, and then, when 
they get a little higher price, they come 
back and want the acreage increased; 
and at the same time still want price 
supports to stand. If you want to in- 
crease the acreage, why do you not re- 
move price supports on this particular 
type of peanuts, and you will settle this 
whole controversy in a much simpler 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Yorty] 
has expired. 
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The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
wortH] told of a farmer who was fined 
$100 for raising and selling one bale of 
cotton. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] told you of 
the conditions that prevail among the 
small dairy farmers in his district. 

I represent as many small farmers, 
probably, as any other Member of this 
House. The average farm in my county 
is about 60 acres. We have one of the 
finest dairy counties in the South. Some 
portion of the district I represent is 
sandy land, and last year the cotton 
acreage was reduced so low that some of 
those small farmers could not make 
enough cotton to pay their taxes. They 
were virtually driven from their fields; 
and were then robbed of about a hun- 
dred dollars a bale on what cotton they 
did make, as a result of the Brannan 
order. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the wisest 
statesmen this world has ever produced, 
warned the American people that if the 
time ever came when the Government 
could tell the farmer “when to sow and 
when to reap, the Nation will want 
bread.” 5 

This legislation is to limit the produe- 
tion of peanuts to certain areas. Do not 
kid yourselves about it. The same thing 
is being done with tobacco-growing. 
The next thing they will probably be 
regimenting the soybean growers, and 
the growers of wheat and corn, and the 
dairy farmers, and every other farmer 
in America. They are all subject to reg- 
imentation under this program. 

The thing to do is to recommit this 
bill and let the Committee on Agricul- 
ture bring out a bill stopping this entire 
program of regimentation. Then the 
price of cotton will rise to its normal 
level. 

Iam just in receipt of the information 
as to the price of cotton here in the 
United States, as fixed. by the powers 
that be, at 45.76 cents a pound. In Mex- 
ico, on the same day, it was 64.98 cents 
a pound, or $96.10 a bale higher than it 
was in this country. 

In Brazil the price was 73.21 cents a 
pound, or $137.25 a bale higher than it 
was in the United States. 

In other words, the cotton farmers of 
this country are being robbed of $96.10 a 
bale, as compared with the market in 
Mexico, and $137.25 a bale as compared 
with the market in Brazil. I am in- 
formed that Mexico has more than 
doubled her cotton acreage since this 
regimentation of the American cotton 
farmers began, and that Brazil is rapidly 
expanding her acreage. 

If this crazy program is continued, the 
little cotton farmers of this Nation may 
find themselves reduced to economic 
slavery, or driven from their own fields. 

It is time for Congress to wake up and 
turn back this fanatical trend toward 
complete regimentation of the American 
farmers, before it is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] is 
recognized, 
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Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
one thing has been demonstrated 
through this debate, it is that if we 
are not confused there is plenty of un- 
certainty and contradiction. I think 
this bill should be recommitted to the 
committee in the hope that we can have 
a better and more comprehensive pro- 
gram worked out. 

I was not able to obtain from the 
chairman of the committee, because of 
the limitation of time, an answer to the 
question I asked in general debate as to 
whether or not we could not expect 
sometime in the future, in the immediate 
future, a program for additional acreage 
for cotton and other commodities 
indefinitely. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
want an answer? 

Mr. HESELTON. I do; I asked the 
question in all sincerity and seriousness. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to cotton and asked if we would 
bring in a bill increasing the acreage 
allotment. The answer to that is that 
we do not intend to bring in any bill 
increasing the acreage on cotton because 
at the present time there are no con- 
trols on the production of cotton. We 
are trying to persuade the cotton farm- 
ers to double their output, to produce 
about 60 percent more cotton this year 
than they did last year. 

Mr. HESELTON. All right, May I 
ask if there will be any additional legis- 
lation as far as the gentleman can an- 
ticipate during this session of Congress 
involving increasing acreage of other 
commodities? 

Mr. COOLEY. None is contemplated 
as far as I know. 

Mr. HESELTON. All right; we have 
gained something by that statement. 

The assertion has been made this aft- 
ernoon that last year $40,000,000 and 
this year $20,000,000 has been the cost 
of the peanut program. Let me read 
from the testimony of Mr. Woolley: 

As a result of the 1949 program we lost 
approximately $40,000,000 in supporting the 
price of peanuts, and it is our estimate that 
we will lose in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000,000 on the 1950 program. We do not be- 
lieve that we should be in favor of legisla- 
tion which will result in continuing losses 
to the Corporation at a time when we have 


a very strong demand for certain types of 
peanuts, 


Some of the confusion here today may 
arise from the use of figures for crop 
years and fiscal years. I have the fig- 
ures of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950. It shows on both shelled peanuts 
and farmers’ stock a total loss of $41,- 
725,066.30. I also have the figures on 
these commodities for the first 6 months 
of fiscal 1951, and they show a total loss 
of $4,922,349.51. 

This comparatively satisfactory figure 
is to be considered in the light of the 
fact that there was a gain on the sale 
of farmers’ stock of $1,374,888.40. It 
certainly should be important that the 
gross loss on shelled peanuts during this 
period was $6,124,025.93. 

I think it will be important, not only 
in the consideration of this bill, but for 
the record and in terms of the neces- 
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sity of considering any further legisla- 
tion in this field to have a tabulation 
placed in the Record covering these 


Pounds 
586, 745, 651 


1949: 
Shelled peanuts 
312, 818, 152 


Farmers’ stock... 2 


pean 
Farmers’ stock 
Total first 6 months 1051 


9 ENE — — 


Sales 
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transactions in peanuts for fiscal 1949, 
fiscal 1950, and the first 6 months of fis- 
cal 1951. It is as follows: 


sition 


charges 
Pounds 
613, 155, 381 | $14,771, 208,39 | $1, 850, 842.71 
179, 026, 795 5, 036, 417. 37 866, 735.277 


19, 807, 620. 76 2, 717,277.98 | $22, 524, 898. 74 


37, 991, 787. 84 
2. 598, 


827, 113. 36 
283. 30 80 


— 1, 134, 995. 16 41, 725, 066. 30 
6, 124, 025, 92 Si Sod ES 

+1, 374, 888. 40 178, 254.255. — 

. 4, 749, 137.52 173, 211. 99 4, 922, 349. 51 
( BS ae 69, 172, 314. 55 


The gentleman from California said 
that the committee does not carry out 
the recommendation of the Department 
of Agriculture as to this legislation. 
That may not seem to be a substantial 
sum of money in the minds of some, but 
it is a very substantial sum of money in 
the minds of people who are going to pay 
their income tax on March 15. If we 
have not all of us heard of that, if we 
have not all of us had complaints about 
the spiraling cost of food for the Amer- 
ican people, we will receive those com- 
plaints in increasing numbers. I insist 
that if it is only a million dollars it is 
about time that this Congress took a look 
at this whole program. If it can be 
justified, there will be almost unanimous 
support for it. But I insist there has 
never been presented anything except 
a piecemeal program. Last session we 
had it for peanuts; we had it on tung oil 
and honey. I hope the chairman is 
right that we are not going to continue 
to have this incidental cumulative pro- 
gram. I think the time has come when 
the American taxpayers, the American 
consumrers—and they include the Amer- 
ican farmers—will follow the example of 
the farmers in the northeastern part of 
this country, who are getting what I 
think is a bad deal out of this program. 
It is about time that we faced the reali- 
ties of life. I propose to submit a mo- 
tion to recommit and although I am not 
under any illusions about it this after- 
noon, I hope enough Members will sup- 
port it so that the bill can go back for an 
overhauling of the whole program. If we 
do not do this, but continue to tolerate 
this piecemeal method of meeting the 
problem, then this Congress is going to 
be forced to do something and what I 
suggest it may be forced to do is to wipe 
any program off the books, ThatI think 
would be disastrous as far as agriculture 
is concerned. And eventually equally 
disastrous as far as the American econ- 
omy and the American consumers are 
concerned. $ 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is there anything 
about this bill that the gentleman does 
not understand? 

Mr. HESELTON. Yes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Does he have any 
questions? 

Mr. HESELTON. I have pointed out 
some. ‘There are plenty of Members on 
the floor who have indicated they do not 
understand it. Why did the committee 
not follow out the recommendations of 
the Department of Agriculture? How 
many pounds did the Department of 
Agriculture purchase and sell in fiscal 
1950? Six hundred and twenty-nine 
million three hundred and eighteen 
thousand one hundred and two pounds. 
These are a lot of peanuts. Surely no 
one will care to argue that Government 
transactions in that volume have no 
effect upon the price of peanuts to the 
consumer. Moreover, the total loss to 
the American taxpayer in that year on 
these transactions was, as I have said, 
$41,725,066.30. The relationship be- 
tween the operation of this program and 
the cost of living is transparently obvi- 
ous. It is true that there seems to have 
been a slowing down of the program in 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1951. But 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
so slow about getting out a report on 
these transactions that none of us can 
be certain of what we are being asked to 
do here this afternoon. I have tried re- 
peatedly during the last few days to 
obtain the report for the month of Jan- 
uary. This is March 7 and my office was 
advised yesterday that the report would 
probably not be back from the printer 
until the end of the week. I have re- 
peatedly stated that no business concern 
could possibly operate under such un- 
businesslike and uneconomic procedures. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing to 
understand is why, when the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Department advised the 
chairman of the committee in his letter 
of February 19 that— : 

On the other hand, the Department objects 
to increasing allotments for those States pro- 
ducing principally runner and Spanish types, 
since such increase will tend to further in- 
crease the quantity of peanuts to be acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
which ordinarily will have to be disposed of 
at a loss to the Corporation. 


we should be asked to approve a bill 
which will surely accomplish the very 
undesirable result mentioned by the Act- 
ing Secretary. It is clear to me that Con- 
gress must accept its own responsibility 
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as to approving or disapproving portions 
of a program which has piled onto the 
shoulders of the American taxpayers 
substantial losses. I have listened to the 
explanations as to why this objection 
was not recognized, but they do not seem 
reasonable to me. 

I can think of nothing more appro- 
priate for us to consider during these few 
minutes before we vote than three sen- 
tences from the monthly economic letter 
of the Northeast Farm Foundation, 
which I quoted in full earlier this after- 
noon: 

Now, however, the farmers of New York 
State feel that their enterprise can and 
should stand on its own feet. They believe 
that it is time to balance the national budg- 
et and gird the national economy for what- 
ever may come. They believe that all grouns 
should now put country ahead of self-inter- 
est, and they are prepared to back up this 
sentiment by example. 


I think these farmers in the Northeast 
are completely right, and that we in 
Congress have an even greater obligation 
at this time to do everything we can to 
eliminate any program which cannot be 
fully justified in order that the national 
budget may be brought into balance as 
far as possible and that the national 
economy can be girded for whatever may 
come. 

In terms of the over-all program with 
reference to the purchase, storage, and 
sale. of food commodities, particularly 
those liable to spoilage, there is much 
more information which I think we 
should consider. I shall attempt to put 
that together when the January report 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
available and to present it here on the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartHY] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, I have attempted to consider in the 
deliberations on this bill the interest of 
the consumer and the interest of the 
taxpayer. We ought to get one thing 
straight in the beginning and that 1s 
that this bill proposes to increase the 
acreage on so-called edible peanuts, 
which are in short supply. It is true that 
it cost $20,000,000 to support peanuts in 
1950, but only $1,500,000 was spent in 
support of edible peanuts and that was 
in support of the No. 2 edible peanut, 
which could not be consumed and had to 
be crushed for oil. 

The proposition here is not whether 
we shall have a peanut-support price or 
have no peanut-support price. It is a 
question of whether we shall have more 
edible peanuts at lower prices or a 
scarcity of edible peanuts at high prices. 
Those of you who purport to represent 
the consumers should be in favor of this 
bill. The effect of it should be to reduce 
the cost of peanuts to the consumer. If 
normal crop conditions prevail and if the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s estimates are 
reasonably accurate, that will be the 
effect of it. 

As I said earlier, if we want to change 
the parity program and to remove pea- 
nuts from the basie commodity list, 
which I think should be done, I will 
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support such action. This particular 
bill cannot do that. The effect of the 
bill should be to reduce the cost of edible 
peanuts and, if it is effective, it should 
not cost the Government under the very 
worst conditions more than $109,000 or 
$200,000, and that would be after it had 
greatly reduced the cost of peanuts now 
selling above the support price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. What does the gentle- 
man say about the statement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that this will 
expand the acreage for the Spanish- 
type peanuts that are now in enormous 
surplus? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is correct. The 
bill does expand the acreage of Spanish 
peanuts. It expands that acreage by 
approximately 2,000 acres, which is in- 
significant. The argument of the Mem- 
bers who have spoken regarding equity 
in adjusting the acreage between various 
States I think carries sufficient weight 
to overcome this objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. When you come to re- 
viewing the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1949 and the whole basic philoso- 
phy involved, will an opportunity be af- 
forded representatives of consumer dis- 
tricts to make their point of view known 
to the committee? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assure the gentle- 
man from New York that I will present 
their position if no one else does. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say to 
gentlemen from New York and to gentle- 
men from metropolitan districts in this 
House that we will welcome an expres- 
sion of your views at any time legisla- 
tion is being considered. I think it would 
be in the interest of the welfare of the 
c untry if some of the people from city 
districts would come to the Committee 
on Agriculture and express their views 
rather than wait until the last minute 
when legislation is being considered on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
give us an opportunity, when basic leg- 
islation is being considered, I for one 
will be more than glad to come and dis- 
cuss that matter with the committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
gentleman from California, who spoke 
earlier in regard to the Department of 
Agriculture, objections’ and his sugges- 
tions about the Secretary’s having a re- 
sf onsibility for making decisions in re- 
gard to allotments, that that objection 
was not presented very seriously to the 
committee. I think it was understood 
by the Department that just what hap- 
pened in the bill was likely to happen, 
and that the bill provides the only prac- 
ticable way of handling the problem of 
adjustments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey] is 
recognized, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is significant that this bill comes 
before the House with the unanimous 
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approval of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House. I do not know of a 
single Republican member of our com- 
mittee who is opposed to this measure. 
I do not know a single Republican mem- 
ber on our committee who has any pea- 
nuts in his district at all. That part of 
the bill which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] objects 
to has actually, in fact, been approved by 
this House on one occasion, last year, to 
correct these same inequities. This 
House approved a substantially similar 
measure. Now, it is rather strange to 
me that those of us who have been on 
that committee for lo, these many years 
should be indicted here on the floor of 
this House by a gentleman who has been 
here in Congress for about 69 days. A 
new Member, of course, has a right to 
his own views. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield—regarding the 
statement that the gentleman made with 
reference to the passage of the legisla- 
tion at the last session? . 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. There were a con- 
siderable number who voted against 
that legislation. I would not want the 
gentleman to leave the impression that 
it was unanimous. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know how 
the gentleman voted. 

Mr. HESELTON. I voted against it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
against just about everything that the 
Committee on Agriculture brings out. I 
recall many bills that he opposed com- 
ing out of our committee. I want to 
make the point that this bill is not spon- 
sored by the Democrats on our commit- 
tee. It is absurd for Members on the 
Republican side to intimate any such 
thing. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I do not believe the 
gentleman meant to say that anyone 
who is a new Member of the House 
should be, because of that fact, less lis- 
tened to or less weight given to his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
that I did not mean to reflect upon any 
of the new Members of the House. I 
only mean to emphasize the fact that 
the members of our committee have 
worked on this farm program for many 
long years and we have worked without 
respect to either personalities or politics. 
For instance, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope], a former 
chairman of the committee, has worked 
on this program from its inception and 
has rendered great service on the com- 
mittee for the past 20 or 25 years. Cer- 
tainly Members of the House who have 
personally participated in the prepara- 
tion and passage of the numerous bills 
which have been enacted and which to- 
gether make up the Federal farm pro- 
gram should be somewhat more familiar 
with the philosophy of the program and 
with its operation than some new Mem- 
ber who has served here for only 60 days. 
It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone would feel justified in criticizing 
the program and in criticizing this bill 
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and then refuse to yield for questions or 
to afford other Members an opportunity 
to answer questions which are pro- 
pounded. I only want to say that such 
arguments, views, and contentions 
should not weigh very heavily with the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr, SEELY-BROWN. It occurs to me 
that possibly one of the reasons that we 
have new Members of the House is be- 
cause of the fact you have followed that 
program for 20 years. 

Mr, COOLEY. I do not think the 
gentleman is correct in that because this 
program has not been involved in parti- 
san politics. 

Mr. SEELT- BROWN. I am sure it 
has not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
say it has not? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I do not sug- 
gest that it is partisan politics, but I 
know that some of us are anxious to 
improve our farm program, and that is 
why we were sent here. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not object to the 
gentleman being sent here, I assure you, 
and I have no objection to anyone ex- 
pressing his views. I know that last 
year or 2 years ago the farm program 
got into partisan politics. I think it was 
one of the most unfortunate things that 
could possibly have happened, I think 
it is just as necessary to keep the farm 
program out of politics as it is foreign 
policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman spoke about that bipartisan 
business; did he not? ; 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman not think that that may 
be the cause why we have some new 
Members with us—too much bipartisan- 
ism? That is, you have taken some of 
us into camp too long. 

Mr. COOLEY. Maybe so. 

Coming back to this thing, let me say 
this. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Ranxin] has talked as if this is 
something that was localized. Peanuts 
in my district are not very important as 
a cash crop, but they are of considerable 
importance in other sections of my State 
and in other sections of the country 
where people are depending upon the 
production of peanuts for a livelihood. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, there 
are two crops included in this closed- 
shop program: One is tobacco growing, 
and the other is peanut growing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why does not the gen- 
tleman introduce a bill to repeal it? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has 
already introduced a bill to stop this 
stomping on the cotton farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gong, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2615) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
pursuant to House Resolution 148, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies: The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HeseLToN moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 2615 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HEsELTON) 
there were—ayes 49, noes 63. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 174, nays 212, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—174 

Adair Crawford Hillings 
Addonizio Crosser Hoffman, Il. 
Allen, II. Crumpacker Hoffman, Mich, 
Anderson, Calif.Curtis, Mo. Hull 
Angell Davis, Wis. Hunter 
Arends Denny Irving 
Auchincloss Dollinger James 
Ayres Dondero Javits 
Baker Donovan Johnson 
Baring Eaton Jonas 
Bates, Mass. Eberharter Judd 
Beamer Elston Kean 
Bender Feighan Kearney 
Bennett, Mich, Fellows Kearns 
Betts Fenton Keating 
Bishop Fine Kelley, Pa. 
Blackney Fogarty Kelly, N. ¥ 
Boggs, Del. Ford Kersten, Wis. 
Bolton Fulton Klein 
Bosone Furcolo Kluczynski 
Bow Gavin Latham 
Bray George Lesinski 
Brownson Goodwin McConnell 
Buchanan Gordon McCulloch 
Budge Graham McDonough 
Buffett Green McGrath 
Bush Greenwood McGregor 
Byrnes, Wis. Gwinn McVey 
Canfield Hale Machrowicz 
Case Hall, Mack, III. 
Chiperfield Edwin Arthur Mack, Wash. 
Chudoff Hall, Mason 
Church Leonard W. Meader 
Clemente Halleck Merrow 
Clevenger Hand Miller, Nebr. 
Cole, Kans. Harden Morano 
Corbett Harrison, Wyo. Morton 
Cotton Heselton Mumma 
Coudert Hess Nelson 
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Nicholson 
Norbiad 
O’Brien, II. 
O'Hara 
Patterson 
Potter 
Poulson 
Prouty 


Busbey 
Butler 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Celler 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Cole, N. Y. 
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Roosevelt Thompson, 
Sadlak Mich, 
St. George Towe 
Saylor Vail 
Schwabe Van Zandt 
Scott, Vaughn 

Hugh D., Jr, Vorys 
Scrivner Vursell 
Scudder Wharton 
Seely-Brown Widnall 
Shafer Wigglesworth 
Sheehan Williams, N. Y. 
Short Wilson, Ind. 
Simpson, Pa, Withrow 
Sittler Wolcott 
Smith, Kans. Wood, Idaho 
Smith, Wis. Yates 
Springer Yorty 
Stefan Zablocki 
Ta ber 
Thomas 

NAYS—212 
Fernandez Miller, Md. 
Pisher Mills 
Flood Mitchell 
Forand Morgan 
Forrester Morris 
Frazier Moulder 
Fugate Multer 
Garmatz Murdock 
Gary. Murray, Tenn, 
Gathings Norrell 
Golden O'Neill 
Gore Ostertag 
Gossett O'Toole 
Granahan Passman 
Granger Patman 
Grant Perkins 
Gregory Philbin 
Gross Phillips 
Hagen Pickett 
Hardy Poage 
Harris Polk 
Harrison, va. Preston 
Harvey Price 
Havenner Priest 
Hays, Ark. Rabaut 
Hébert Rains 
Hedrick Regan 
Heffernan Rhodes 
Heller Richards 
Herlong Riley 
Hill Roberts 
Hoeven Robeson 
Holmes Rogers, Colo. 
Hope Rogers, Fla 
Horan Rogers, Tex, 
Howell Sasscer 
Jarman Secrest 
Jenison Shelley 
Jenkins Sheppard 
Jensen Sieminskt 
Jones, Ala. Sikes 
Jones, Mo, Simpson, III. 

ones, Smith. Miss. 

Hamilton C. Smith, Va. 
Jones, Spence 

Woodrow W. Staggers 
Karsten, Mo. Stanley 
Keogh Steed 
Kilburn Stigler 
Kirwan Stockman 
Lane Sutton 
Lanham Tackett 
Lantaff Talle 
Larcade Thompson, Tex. 
LeCompte ‘Thornberry 
Lind Tollefson 
Lovre Trimble 
Lucas Underwood 
Lyle Velde 
McCarthy Vinson 
McCormack Walter 
McGuire Welch 
McKinnon Werdel 
McMillan Wheeler 
McMullen Whitaker 
Madden Whitten 
Mahon Wickersham 
Mansfield Wier 
Marshall Williams, Miss, 
Martin, Iowa Willis 
Martin, Mass, Wilson, Tex, 
Miller, Calif. Winstead 

NOT VOTING—47 

Byrne, N. Y, Gamble 
Carnahan Gillette 
Colmer Hart 
Dempsey Hays, Ohio 
Dingell Herter 
Donohue Hinshaw 


Holifield Morrison Sabath 
Jackson, Calif. Murphy Scott, Hardie 
Jackson, Wash. Murray, Wis. Taylor 
Kee O'Brien, Mich. Teague 
Kennedy O'Konski Van Pelt 
Kerr Patten Weichel 
Kilday Powell Wolverton 
King Redden Wood, Ga. 
Magee Reed, N. 1 Woodruff 
Miller, N. v. Rivers 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Colmer 
against. 


Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Burton against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington with Mr. 
Gamble. ; > 

Mr. Holifield with Mr, Gillette. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Patten with Mr. Jackson of California. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr, Woodruff. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Hinshaw. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cooter) there 
were—ayes 160, noes 126, 

So the bill was passed. 
me motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS MEMORIAL | 
ARBOR I 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
new monument on the Common in my 
home city. 

The Common is an oasis of natural 
beauty where trees and grass and 
flowers in season live in the desert of 
brick and stone and wood that is a city. 

The monument will still be there when 
all those now living have passed away. 
Even now it has a message for them as 
they pause before it on their journey 
through life. 

It tells them of the spirit that lives on 
after death. 

It honors the memory of three native 
sons and brothers who gav2 their lives 
in defense of human freedom during 
World War II. 

No greater sacrifice was ever made 
by any family in the history of Law- 
rence, Mass. Few have surpassed it in 
the records of our Nation. 

The name of these heroes, born of one 
mother: “Campagnone.” 

Many Americans in the community 
proudly trace their ancestry to Italy. 
Our new world was christened after one 
of her sons. Other sons and daughters 
have brought to us through the years 
the wealth of her religious fervor, her 
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civilization, and her passionate love of 
liberty. 

Americans of every racial origin 
fought in Italy during World War I. 
There and elsewhere they won a vic- 
tory for the people, and against the des- 
pots who tried to enslave the world. 

Some of the heirs of Christopher Co- 
lumbus rediscovered Europe before they 
died and thus the circle was completed. 

They fought, not in acknowledgment 
of a debt that must be paid back and 
then forgotten. When the circle joined, 
it meant that communication had just 
begun. For discovery works both ways, 
benefiting all through mutual help, 
understanding, and friendship. And 
those who live speak for those who never 
came back from Italy. 

Americans of Italian descent have 
come up with a happy thought and they 
want to express it in terms of beauty and 
substance. They have organized a 
Citizens Committee for a Christopher 
Columbus Memorial Arbor, to be planted 
in a suitable location within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There will be a tree, 
an accompanying plaque, and appro- 
priate landscaping to represent each of 
the 48 States and 4 Territories. The 
original cost will be borne by these 
citizens. From then on the Federal 
Park Service will be responsible for the 
care and upkeep of this memorial. It 
shall be dedicated to those Americans 
who died at Salerno, Cassinu, Anzio, and 
in all those other battles to liberate 
Italy, just before the dawn of the Atom- 
ic Age. 

The measure to provide a Christopher 
Columbus Memorial Arbor is a creative 
idea. It comes from tne hearts of men 
who believe in freedom, neighborliness, 
and reverence. - 

It deserves our unanimous approval, 


PATRICK HENRY’S RED HILL PLANTATION 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an account of the soil-conservation ac- 
tivities on the Red Hill plantation in 
Charlotte County, Va., on October 18, 
1950, sponsored by the Patrick Henry 
Memorial Foundation in cooperation 
with the Southside and Robert E. Lee 
Soil-conservation districts of Virginia: 

Patrick Henry is being remembered in a 
most admirable way in Virginia. His 1,000- 
acre Red Hill plantation in Campbell and 
Charlotte Counties is being revitalized and 
used as a home for “problem” boys. 

Red Hill is the farm where this great 
patrict spent his declining years and was 
buried in 1799. You remember him best for 
his fiery oratory during the hectic days be- 
fore the American Revolution. His words 
“Give me liberty or give me death” are well 
known to almost everyone. People who are 
interested in agriculture-also remember him 
as an early American advocate of soil con- 
servation by his words: He is the greatest 
patriot who stops the most gullies.” 

You may not know that Patrick Henry 
was something of a problem boy before he 

rose to fame, or that soil erosion went un- 
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abated on Red Hill plantation until last 
year. 

The General Assembly of Virginia, during 
the administration of former Goy. William 
M. Tuck, appropriated in excess of $50,000 
to help restore Red Hill as a memorial to 
the famous spokesman for liberty. The Pat- 
rick Henry Memorial Foundation has made 
the historic place available to the Reverend 
Ralph Bellwood for the rebuilding of char- 
acter among problem boys. 

But the eroded and neglected acres of Red 
Hill Plantation had to be repaired and 
started on the right road to make a proper 
setting for training future citizens. The 
Reverend Mr. Bellwood wanted to start the 
rebuilding of problem boys and problem 
acres with a celebration at Patrick Henry's 
former home. He has had considere ble ex- 
perience in working with young people in 
his ministerial charges in Southside, Va. 
And he has become acquainted with the 
beneficial results of soil-conservation work 
in the Commonwealth’s 22 soil-conservation 
districts, 

That's why he asked supervisors of the 
two districts in which Red Hill plantation 
lies to sponsor the land rebuilding of the 
historic farm. Supervisors S. A. Ozlin, D. T. 
Rogers, Jr., C. L. Mosley, H. G. Blalok, and 
J. T. Burton of the Southside soil conserva- 
tion district, and Herman P. Mays, Eugene 
L. Seay, Jr., Clarence F. Moore, R. W. Ganna- 
way, and G. T. Connelly ot the Robert E. 
Lee district agreed to do so. 

And on October 18, 1950, some 10,000 peo- 
ple met on Patrick Henry's old plantation 
to help give the worn and tired acres a new 
lease on life or to witness the 1-day opera- 
tion. They came also to help rededicate to 
the service of mankind the land for which 
Patrick Henry had such deep regard. 

In the foggy dawn of that autumn day, a 
small army of volunteer workers operating 
50 tractors, 3 bulldozers, and other equip- 
ment, started to do in 1 day what would 
ordinarily take several years for an individual 
farmer i> do. Some 350 veterans, both 
white and Negro, helped apply the conser- 
vation measures needed to revitalize the tired 
land. 

The soil and water conservation plan for 
the farm had previously been developed by 
Soil Conservation Service technicians as- 
signed to the Southside and Robert E. Lee 
districts, working closely with the Reverend 
Mr. Bellwood and collaborating agencies. 
Other agencies helping with technical as- 
pects of this farm rebuilding were the Vir- 
ginia forest service, the commission of game 
and inland fisheries, the State department 
of vocational education, and the Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Volunteer workers filled gullies, disked, 
limed, fertilized, seeded, and fenced fields 
that had grown tcbacco, corn, and other 
crops for 2 centuries. Of course, some of 
the land once used for crops was covered 
with pines, And the once-fertile bottoms 
along Staunton River could not be re- 
deemed for corn because of their wetness 
and frequent fiooding from the silted stream 
channel. These bottoms now can produce 
only pasture. 

The 1,200 pounds of seed used, 30 tons of 
fertilizer, and 5 carloads of lime were do- 
nated by local merchants as was the use of 
the farm equipment. A 70-year-old Negro, 
who owns an adjoining farm, cut nearly 700 
fence posts to use on this memorable farm. 
The State highway department repaired the 
road leading to the farm, sloped the banks, 
and cut drainage ditches. Boy Scouts helped 
highway patrolmen direct traffic. And 
home demonstration clubs, church and 
civic organizations served lunches to the 
10,000 people who came from all around to 
honor Patrick Henry and help dedicate his 
old farm to the building of character among 
unfortunate boys. 
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Congressman THOMAS B. STANLEY was 
present to help pay tribute to the memory 
of one of Virginia’s greatest statesmen. S. A. 
Ozlin, chairman of the board of supervisors 
of Southside soil conservation district, pre- 
sided at the program which included such 
outstanding leaders as Virginia’s former 
Governor, William M. Tuck, and Dr. T. 8. 
Buie, southeastern regional director of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Governor Tuck expressed the belief to 
those assembled that if Patrick Henry could 
have witnessed the farm-rebuilding demon- 
stration he would have been amazed by what 
can be done through modern methods of 
cultivation and soil conservation, And he 
added, “I am sure he would have been im- 
pressed not only by the physical improve- 
ment of his plantation, but even more so by 
the further useful purposes planned for it 
in the years ahead.” 

He told neighbors and friends gathered 
there, “This undertaking will mean the sal- 
vaging of an untold number of citizens who, 
like the earth of this farm, otherwise would 
be subject to the waste and erosion of un- 
predictable elements.” 

Dr. T. S. Buie called the group's attention 
to the fact that the farm of Patrick Henry 
made a perfect setting for demonstrating the 
principles of democratic action and commu- 
nity action and community enrichment. He 
explained the role of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts throughout this Nation in conserving 
the soil and water resources upon which the 
strength of the Nation depends. He pointed 
that the strength of the Nation depended 
upon many things but that underlying all 
else was the land whence comes our food, 
our clothing, housing, and a very large part 
of the raw materials for industry. 

Patrick Henry, the conservationist point- 
ed out, would have recognized the nearly 
2,300 soil-conservation districts of the Na- 
tion as bulwarks of democracy on the land, 
and the fundamental importance of the 
work they were doing. 

Dr. Buie clarified the relationship of the 
soil-conservation districts, which came into 
being the process of petition, hearing, 
and referendum as provided for by State law, 
with the various agencies helping them 
solve the problems of the land. 

The rebuilding of Patrick Henry’s Red Hill 
Plantation gave Virginians a forceful demon- 
stration of what farmers are achieving in 
soil and water conservation on their own 
farms, aided by their own soil-conservation 
districts and cooperating agencies, Buie ex- 
plained. 

The people of Virginia are remembering 
Patrick Henry in a most worth-while way by 
rebuilding this historic farm and starting it 
on the noble task of rebuilding character 
of young people who need their help. 

Many people already know about this re- 
dedication because seven radio stations and 
many newspapers carried reports of the day. 
Others saw motion pictures of the happen- 
ings last October 18 on Patrick Henry's Boys 
Plantation. 


CORP. DALE BRANNOM 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the encouraging things of our history 
has been the enthusiasm with which 
Texans have participated in the wars 
of the United States. 

In this connection, the Texas Society 
of Washington, on the evening of March 
2, 1951, held a meeting at the Shoreham 
Hotel, in Washington, first, to celebrate 
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the one hundred fifteenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence which took place at 


Washington-on-the-Srazos in Texas on 


March 2, 1836, and, second, in honor of 
wounded Texans, now convalescing in 
hospitals within the Washington area, 

On that occasion, Corp. Dale Bran- 
nom, of Houston, Tex., a marine now 
recovering in a Washington hospital 
from wounds received in Korea, made a 
brief speech. Corporal Brannom's 
speech is as follows: 


One hundred fifteen years ago today, on 
March 2, 1836, 59 representative Texans met 
at Washington-on-the-Brazos. They dared 
to be free of military despotism: Nationali- 
ties did not control their actions since 
among them were the immortal “Raven,” 
Sam Houston, a native of Virginia, and 
Thomas’ Jefferson Rusk, a native of South 
Carolina, sitting side by side with the im- 
mortal De Zavala, Ruiz, and Navarro. 

They declared Texas free from tyranny 
and oppression. They formulated a consti- 
tution to guide a new nation to be known 
as the Republic of Texas. They appointed 
a Commander in Chief of the Texas Army. 

They quickly adjourned. They had a job 

do. 


Even as they met, the dictator and tyrant 
was already in Texas with an invading army 
of large numbers. He had proclaimed him- 
self the “Napoleon of the West.” 

Later, in October 1836, those Texans 
looked back at the job they had done within 
the previous 8 months. It was good. 

They had raised and trained an army. 

They had crushed the invading armies of 
the so-called Napoleon. 

The “Napoleon” was in prison. 

They had held an election at which the 
previously formulated constitution had been 
ratified by the people and in which a Presi- 
dent and other elective officers of the new 
nation had been elected. 

The new national government was func- 
tioning; the new government had appointed 
its representatives at the capitals of other 
nations. 

In these days when men are thinking of 
war and even invasion, I give you Texas. 
Texas got the job done. 

Ten years later the Republic of Texas was 
annexed to the Union. 

The first governor, James Pinckney Hen- 
derson, a native of South Carolina, in his 
inaugural address, on February 19, 1846, 
said that within the hour, Texas had joined 
the Union; that henceforth the prosperity 
of the United States would be the prosperity 
of Texas; that the happiness of the United 
States would be the happiness of Texas; that 
the quarrels of the United States would be 
the quarrels of Texas; and that, in the wars 
of the United States, Texas would freely par- 
ticipate. 

These wounded Texans here tonight are 
evidence of the good faith of that 105-year- 
old promise. 


RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 1724. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 


on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LITHUANIAN BIRTHDAY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

The was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, how sad, 
how pathetic, how tragic was the thirty- 
third birthday of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

A nation reared in sacrifice, devoted to 
a supreme religious faith, loyal to inspir- 
ing principles of freedom, broken on the 
rack of Communist betrayal, Commu- 
nist tyranny, and Communist persecu- 
tion, torture, exile, and systematic 
murder. 

Crushed under the heel of an abomi- 
nable and most cruel oppression, lashed 
with the stinging whip of the Marxist 
dictator, its people stripped of all human 
rights, brave Lithuania is forced at gun 
point to grovel at the feet of ruthless, 
Godless, Communist conquerors. Nor is 
she alone in this frightful plight. Many 
other fine Christian democratic nations, 
many other noble free peoples share her 
unspeakable lot. 

And what has this great, free govern- 
ment done to help her and other nations 
like her? What has this Congress done? 
What has our State Department done? 

This Nation cannot evade its share of 
responsibility for Yalta and Tehran and 
other conferences where the rights of 
free peoples were bartered away to inter- 
national Communism on the auction 
block, where millions of free human 
beings were moved as pawns to satiate 
the lust and greed and designs of the 
organized conspiracy against freedom 
known as World Sovietism. 

What has the United Nations done to 
help these tragic peoples? Is not that 
organization the so-called guarantor of 
human rights? Why has it not moved to 
correct the frightful injustices against 
free peoples of whom Lithuana is such a 
pitiful example? Why have not our 
representatives in that body spoken 
out in justifiable anger in a demand for 
the righting of these great wrongs which 
are enslaving the free and the brave of 
so many lands? Can we further tolerate 
this horrible genocide? 

Pious declarations, of which we have 
many, are not enough. Soft words of 
solace, we so frequently hear, are not suf- 
ficient. Shoving these great causes of 
human freedom to the back of the stage 
will never do. It is a shameless course 
unworthy of America. I call upon this 
Government and upon our representa- 
tives in the United Nations for action. I 
call upon them to demand the liberation 
of these enslaved Christian peoples. And 
if a deaf ear is turned to our pleas, we 
have our remedy—cut off diplomatic re- 
lations with the oppressors until they 
conform with basic principles of human 
rights. Let us act now. 
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THE PEOPLE'S OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. í 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the sensible individual, before 
starting on a journey, would first make 
up his mind as to whether he wanted to 
go anywhere; then, consider where he 
was going, what he wanted, intended to 
get or do, when he arrived. 

A nation is but a collection of indi- 
viduals, It should have as much good 
sense, be guided by the same principles, 
as the individual. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Truman, either on 
his own or because of United Nations 
influence, plunged us into world war 
III in Korea, is getting ready for war 
in Europe and, it may be, elsewhere. 

We have been told that the purpose of 
world war III is to contain communism 
and, by a show of force in Europe, con- 
vince Stalin that he should avoid war. 

We are not fighting a war to contain 
communism. Proof? 

The fact that here in Washington, 
Communists, during the past and the 
present administrations, have been wel- 
come, given Government jobs, defended 
and protected by those high in the ad- 
ministration, is proof. Our failure to 
suppress communism here at home, in 
Washington; to expel exposed Commu- 
nists—men like Hiss, Remington, and 
others—from high policy-making posi- 
tions in our Government, is proof—the 
containment of communism is not the 
purpose of this war. 

The refusal to permit the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to aid our men who are fight- 
ing Communists in Korea—the use of 
our Seventh Fleet for the same pur- 
pose—is additional proof the suppression 
of communism is not the purpose of this 
war. 

Moreover, other members of United 
Nations, assumed to be our friends, have 
been, and are, actively aiding the Com- 
munists our men are fighting by sup- 
plying them with war matériel. 

The argument advanced is that, by 
sending millions of men to confront Sta- 
lin’s battle-lines in Eastern Europe, we 
will so frighten him that he will not start 
a war. 

It is conceded that, if he chooses, Sta- 
lin can at any time within the next 2 
or 3 years—with his armies overrun 
Western Europe to the sea. That being 
true, will he not, if he intends war, and 
we send an army to Europe, strike be- 
fore we are ready? 

Here at home, everyone is finding it 
more and more difficult to make ends 
meet. Because prices—the cost of liv- 
ing—are going higher and ever higher, 
more and more people are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult—some find it impos- 
sible—to maintain their accustomed 
standard of living. 

To meet the higher cost of living, or- 
ganized labor, Federal employees, are de- 
manding—and some are getting—in- 
creases in wages. 
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It is obvious that, if the price of every- 


thing we eat, wear, and use goes up. 


everyone will be forced to do with less or 
must be given a higher wage. 

But an increase in wages gives no re- 
lief to the millions who are not wage 
earners, who are dependent upon fixed 
incomes which they have earned, upon 
pensions or contributions by State or 
Nation. 

Nor will higher payments to these last 
groups solve the problem, for every time 
wages go up, prices go up; or, if you pre- 
fer, prices go up first, wages must follow. 

We seem to be in no better situation 
than the puppy chasing his tail. The 
puppy’s head goes around and around 
but with the tip of the tail always just 
a little beyond reach. Higher wages are 
followed by higher prices—Federal 
spending the principal cause. 

If our domestic policy is absurd; tends, 
as it does, to destroy the way of life to 
which we are accustomed, consider Mr. 
Acheson's foreign policy, which is not 
only heart-breaking to all of us, but 
threatens our national security. 

Mr. Truman insists, through his 
spokesmen, Anna Rosenberg and General 
Marshall, that every physically and 
mentally fit American boy, as he reaches 
the age of 18, shall be drafted into the 
armed services for 26 months and, on the 
expiration of the 26 months, shall re- 
main therein for an additional 6 years. 

That means that, for 8 years and 2 
months, every physically and mentally 
fit young American will be under the 
control of our military leaders. Instead 
of a government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple, Mr. Truman, in support of United 
Nations’ program, proposes to give us 
a government by and under the control 
of a military machine, himself as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Yes, and many of those who have seen 
service must go again. That will de- 
stroy our way of living, our freedom of 
action. 

And do not forget that Mr. Truman 
claims the right to send our men — your 
husbands, sons, and the fathers—to 
carry on a war wherever he may desig- 
nate. 

He sent our armed men into Korea 
without a declaration of war by your 
representatives, and he now says that 
he can send as many millions as he 
wishes to fight anywhere he wishes. No 
dictator ever claimed more authority. 
Moreover, you will conduct your busi- 
ness, if you have any, as he directs. 

Going back now to my first thought, 

Mr. Truman has started this Nation 
off on a long journey. He is sending our 
men somewhere. Where does he pro- 
pose to send them? What are they to 
accomplish when they arrive? What are 
the objectives they seek to attain and 
which, when attained, the war will be 
over, peace established? 

In his Farewell Address, Washington 
told us to avoid entanglements with for- 
eign nations. In his inaugural address, 
Thomas Jefferson advised “entangling 
alliances with none.” 

Mr. Truman and those who advise him 
have disregarded that advice, which our 
experience has proven to be sound, 
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We are now involved in a third world 
war, which is burdensome to the peo- 
ple of this country; which will call for 
the sacrificing of no one knows how 
many lives. 

People are writing their Congressmen 
and their Senators, asking what, if any- 
thing, they—the people— can do to pre- 
vent disaster. 

As there will not be a Nation-wide 
election until November of 1952, the only 
remedy which seems available to the 
people is to write clear, vigorous letters 
to those Senators and Congressmen who 
are following the policies of Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson, which the home folks 
do not approve. 

These letters should voice the writers’ 
protests, insist that the people’s repre- 
sentatives follow your wishes. 

There is one other way of bringing 
home to Mr. Truman, to Mr. Dewey, 
who wants to send 100 divisions to Eu- 
rope, and to the internationalists in 
both parties the fact that we are tired 
of high prices, high taxes, scarcities, 
controls, regimentation, and, last and 
worst of all, continuous war. 

In some States there are State-wide 
spring elections—in Michigan, one on 
Monday, April 2. Let an overwhelming 
number of the people participate in 
those elections; there register their pro- 
tests against this war, against those who 
support the Truman-Acheson party 
line. Some Senators, some Congress- 
men, may then take note of the result 
and, if for no more worthy purpose than 
the saving of their own political hides, 
may refuse to go along with the Truman 
foreign and domestic policies, which are 
destroying the freedom of our people 
here at home, making it more difficult 
for us all to live; policies which are fu- 
tilely sacrificing the lives of our men 
abroad. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Friday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Thursday and Friday, each, 
following the legislative program and 
any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

(Mr. Par ax asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain statements 
and excerpts.) 


SOLICITATION OF FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT, A FASCIST GROUP, BY CON- 
VICTED GERMAN SPY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago each Member of the House, 
and each Member of the Senate, I am 
told, received a card in the United 
States mail, addressed to each Member, 
entitled “Dr, Rumely Goes on Trial in 
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Federal Court, Washington, D. C., April 
12. At Risk of Imprisonment He Tries 
to Uphold for You and All Citizens Your 
Basic Right To Hear All Sides Through 
a Free Press.” 

On the other side of the card it reads: 

This fight is for you. Your help is needed. 
Dr. Rumely was indicted for discouraging 
Red activities, exposing socialism, and re- 
fusing to reveal names of book purchasers, 
This committee must be in the strongest 
financial position by March 31, to defend 
Dr. Rumely, and through him your consti- 
tutional right of free speech. Also to ex- 
pand its efforts against inflation, to protect 
the value of all bank balances, mortgages, 
dollar bonds, social security funds, and in- 
surance policies. It can multiply its effec- 
tiveness if you and others will promptly give 
needed financial support now. By March 31 
we must have 12,000 afditional Spotlight 
subscriptions. Single subscriptions, $12; 2 
to 8, $11; 10 or more, $10 each. And you 
and your associates need Spotlight. Two 
messages each week from national leaders 
on headline issues. How many will you 
or your company buy immediately? If you 
have already given your full 1951 support, 
please obtain one or more subscriptions 
from others. Please act at once. Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 204 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The latter part of the card is a direct 
solicitation of corporate funds in a cam- 
paign of this type. If you will notice, 
the language is not even subtle where it 
Says: “If you have already given your 
1951 support.“ 

What does that mean? The amount 
that is tax deducted. “Please obtain one 
or more subscriptions from others.” 

SPEARHEAD OF FASCISM 


In other words, as heretofore, the cor- 
porate funds have been used to promote 
fascism in this country; and whenever 
you support the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government headed by and run 
by, organized by and operated by this 
Edward A. Rumely you are supporting 
the spearhead of fascism in the United 
States. 

ANTI-PROTESTANT, PRO-FASCIST, BOOK, “THE 
ROAD AHEAD” 

He mentions The Road Ahead, a book. 
The Road Ahead is an anti-Protestant, 
pro-Fascist book. It has no proper place 
in any decent American home. Good 
Catholics everywhere, as well as all in- 
formed Protestants, are opposed to this 
bigoted publication. Rumely was not in- 
dicted for distributing the book the Road 
Ahead as claimed on this card; he was 
indicted for refusing to divulge to Con- 
gress information as a propagandist, lob- 
byist, and former convicted German spy, 
information that all American citizens 
have heretofore voluntarily divulged and 
in the event of refusal they were com- 
pelled to divulge. 

PRESS SILENT ON RISE OF FASCISM 


The public press has done a magnifi- 
cent job exposing and properly building 
up sentiment against communism in this 
country. However, the press has been 
strangely silent on the recent rise of the 
Fascist movement and the efforts made 
by strong influential people to make Fas- 
cism the only alternative for communism 
as occurred in both Germany and Italy. 
It is important that we not only crush 
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communism but that we also keep an eye 
on and crush the other devastating 
enemy approaching us from the other 
direction in the form of fascism. Any 
American citizen can very quickly find 
out about who Edward A. Rumely is; he 
is the spearhead of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government; he is the 
sponsor of the publication Spotlight 
mentioned on the card; he is the person 
who was convicted immediately after 
World War I for trading with the enemy, 
for violating the law against trading 
with the enemy in wartime. But the 
testimony in this case against Rumely 
discloses that-he was guilty of treason 
against the American Government al- 
though he was not prosecuted for trea- 
son. He was convicted for illegally 
trading with the enemy. 


COURT RECORDS DISCLOSE SORDID STORY 


Any person interested in knowing who 
this fellow is who is trying to direct 
thought control in the Nation, including 
a change of recognized school and college 
textbooks and warping the minds to his 
viewpoint, of students, teachers, and pro- 
fessors, should read what the Federal 
courts of our Nation have said about him 
and found him guilty of. Any complete 
legal library contains the Federal Re- 
porter. The case of Rumely against The 
United States on appeal after his convic- 
tion and sentence to the Federal peni- 
tentiary is contained in 293 Federal Re- 
porter commencing at page 532. You 
will find 30 pages of discussion of this 
German spy whose conviction by a jury 
in the lower court was affirmed by the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


His later effort to get into the Supreme 
Court was futile. So certainly he had a 
fair trial. How long would he have last- 
ed in Germany under similar condi- 
tions? Rumely’s trial began November 
3, 1920; verdict, December 18, 1920, sen- 
tenced, December 20, 1920. 

I have before me now the book re- 
ferred to that can be found in any up-to- 
date legal library in the United States, 
293 Federal Reporter, commencing at 
page 532, Rumely et al. against The 
United States, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, July 22, 1923. (Supreme 
Court denied certiorari, October 22, 
1923.] This decision, this opinion of the 
circuit court of appeals, discloses that 
Rumely took over a million dollars, near- 
ly a million and a half of money belong- 
ing to the Imperial German Government 
and bought at that time a popular daily 
newspaper, the Evening Mail, in New 
York City, for the obvious proven and 
admitted purpose of trying to change 
the American people’s viewpoint on Ger- 
many and to create prejudice against 
Great Britain, our ally in World War II. 

Much of this occurred during World 
War II. Rumely refused to divulge the 
source of the money. So this is not the 
only time that he has refused to disclose 
where the money was coming from that 
he was operating on against the public 
interest. 

In this case it is true that Rumely was 
charged with trading with the enemy in 
wartime. Rumely was convicted of that. 
Rumely was sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. Later, like a lot of people who 
are found guilty, he was pardoned by 
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President Coolidge along with two 
prominent lawyers in New York who, 
really with their friends, I am sure, 
caused the pardon to be granted. 

Remember this, whenever you convict 
a man like Attorney Kaufmann, who was 
a member of the New York Bar and had 
been for some years associated with the 
defendant, Lindheim, in law practice, 
there must be guilt. Kaufmann attended 
Harvard University. He was compelled 
by serious illness to withdraw from Har- 
vard University. As a result of his ill- 
ness he lost his sight. But, nevertheless, 
he entered Columbia Law School, from 
which he was graduated. He immedi- 
ately thereafter took the bar examina- 
tion and was admitted to practice. A 
man like that which the people of New 
York think a lot of, and should think a 
lot of, for the struggle that he had in 
getting to become a lawyer only shows 
the seriousness of the offense and the 
powerful proof presented in the case in 
order to convict a man like that. He 
was convicted with Rumely for trading 
with the enenry during wartime. Nat- 
urally there was a lot of sentiment after 
the conviction for this man, this blind 
lawyer, to get him out. Finally all three 
of them were pardoned. 

But you do not say a person is not 
guilty because he was pardoned. Many 
of the best authorities in our country 
claim a pardon is evidence of guilt and 
that the acceptance of a pardon is a con- 
fession of guilt. There is no reason to 
pardon unless guilt is involved. 

There has been only one trial within 
my lifetime that I know of that has oc- 
cupied more time and attention of the 
courts than the Rumely trial. That was 
the trial against the 12 Communists. 
This Rumely trial occupied 30 court 
days. One hundred and sixty-six wit- 
nesses were examined, 670 exhibits were 
received in evidence, there were 4 vol- 
umes of more than 2,000 printed pages of 
testimony. There were 249 assignments 
of error which occupied 116 printed 
pages. 

BEST LAWYERS IN THE WORLD DEFENDED THEM 


They had the best lawyers in the Na- 
tion to defend them. Of counsel you will 
find attorneys like Arthur Garfield Hays 
and Max D. Stener. You know, they 
were recognized as among the very best 
trial lr wyers in the Nation. So they had 
the best counsel in the world, they had 
the longest trial that I know anything 
about in a criminal case except the trial 
of the Communists. They took advan- 
tage of every technicality of the law. 
They had unlimited funds at their dis- 
posal for their defense. They were tried 
by a jury of 12 men and found guilty. 

You read this opinion by the circuit 
court of appeals and you will discover 
that they were guilty of treason in time 
of war against the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is only the arrogance and 
the boldness of such a person as this that 
would mislead people into believing that 
there is a possibility of doubt as to his 
guilt. 

GERMAN SPY TRYING TO DIRECT THOUGHT 
CONTROL IN UNITED STATES 

Imagine a person who has been found 

guilty of disloyalty and whose convic- 
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tion has been sustained by the highest 
court of the land who would try to direct 
an organization in a country like ours 
for the purpose of directing thought 
control and to change the textbooks in 
the schools and the colleges, organizing 
groups in every congressional district to 
defeat or elect Members of Congress. 
That has been done by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government. Imag- 
ine the arrogance and boldness of a per- 
son who was sent here by the German 
kaiser in World War I to institute for 
the first time in the history of the world 
the deceitful use of artful propaganda, 
thought control, trying to change the 
thoughts of the American people against 
the imperial German Government. I 
am taking the word of this record. Not 
only that, I went back and examined 
many of the original records and read 
the original records and I know some- 
thing about this case. But just imagine 
a person like that trying to direct 
thought control in our Nation. And, the 
misnamed Committee for Constitutional 
Government is getting corporate funds; 
it is being financed by the corporations 
of the United States in the same way 
that this card is soliciting corporate 
funds. It is spending more money every 
year than the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party. The literature that 
they are getting out, literature coming 
from this sordid source, from this con- 
victed German spy, this exconvict is 
going into the homes of America through 
selective lists. They have a list, of 
course, of the 7,500 members of the State 
legislatures. They get everything that 
is put out. The Members of Congress 
get it, except I am off the list in a number 
of cases. I do not get everything that 
other Members get, but I received this 
card. They even have the names and 
addresses of all the ministers. They 
have all the county trustees, school 
trustees. They have all the lawyers. 
They have all the doctors. They have all 
the nurses. They have the names and 
addresses of all the different professional 
groups, and they are constantly sending 
them this vicious literature, this anti- 
protestant vicious propaganda like the 
Road Ahead. It is a dangerous thing, I 
am telling you. We all fought commu- 
nism, but there was an equally devas- 
tating enemy approaching us from the 
other side which Rumely and his gang 
have never said one word against, and 
they are not going to. Why? Because 
it is the Fascist group that they favor. 
I called them a Fascist group 6 years ago 
on the floor of this House and presented 
proof then; I have a number of times 
since. It is only the boldness of such 
people like this that they get by with it. 
Such arrogance I have never known in 
my life that they would try to direct a 
national organization, sponsored by a 
man who has been convicted by a jury 
under our system, and whose conviction 
has been affirmed by the highest courts 
of our land. Isay that something should 
be done about such propaganda as that, 
appealing for $150,000 to help defend a 
man like that. For what, do they say? 
For refusing to divulge the information 
to a congressional committee. Yes, that 
is what Rumely was cited for on the floor 
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of this House. And, he was guilty of 
failing to divulge, just like he refused to 
divulge who furnished the money to buy 
the New York Evening Mail. But, the 
investigators found and the proof 
showed and the jury and the courts held 
that the imperial German Government 
furnished him that money, and in war- 
time he used it against the United States 
Government. He was guilty of treason 
against the United States in time of war. 
Now he wants the support of the people 
of the United States. I again say I have 
never known such boldness and arro- 
gance demonstrated by any person in the 
United States before. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. Turri 
and Edward H. Turri; 

8.45. An act for the relief of Alfred F. 
Bosche; and 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, REAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an article. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial. 

Mr. STEED asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech he delivered in his dis- 
trict last evening. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial . 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
why he voted against the RFC in 1947. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks on the result of a questionnaire 
poll in his district. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and include certain 
statistical material and some excerpts. 
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Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include editorials in each. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude additional matter, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $287. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr, SITTLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper clipping. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
MacHRowicz) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude appropriate material. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


271. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code“; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

272. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on interlock- 
ing directorates; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Commerce. 

273. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service granting the application for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects of such 
orders, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 156. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 1545, a bill to amend the Reorgani- 
gation Act of 1949; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 212). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee of Confer- 
ence. H. R. 1724. A bill to provide for the 
renegotiation of contracts, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 213), Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 3090. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance of conditional gifts to further the de- 
fense effort; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 3091. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 3092. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
by extending the benefits of titles II and III 
to certain persons who have continued on 
active service; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3093. A bill to provide gratuitous 
national service life insurance for the de- 
pendents of certain deceased members of 
the National Guard whose death resulted 
from injury incurred while engaged in train- 
ing under the National Defense Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3094, A bill to provide for a final 
settlement of individual shares in the tribal 
estate and assets of the Klamath Indians 
through voluntary withdrawal from mem- 
bership in the Klamath Tribe of Indians of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3095. A bill to authorize payment 
of salaries and expenses of Officials of the 
Klamath Tribe; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 3096. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of land and interests 
in land by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Federal Civil Defense Administration; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3097. A bill to protect the public with 
respect to practitioners before administra- 
tive agencies; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dietary. 

H. R. 3098. A bill to amend sections 1331 
and 1332 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to amount in controversy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3099. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict judge for the eastern, middle, and west- 
ern districts of Pennsylvania shall become 
a district judge for the middie district of 
Pennsylvania alone when the first vacancy 
occurs in that district; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3100. A bill to repeal the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1989 (53 Stat. 1243, 48 U. S. C., sec. 
353); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. R. 3101. A bill to provide for the liqui- 
dation of the assets and the winding up of 
the affairs of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 3102. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits and to reduce the age re- 
quirement for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits from 65 to 62; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3103. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to provide expeditious naturali- 
zation for persons serving in the present 
hostilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 3104. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to mutual military aid in an 
emergency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 3105. A bill to amend section 41 of 
the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3106. A bill to combat communism 
without bloodshed by scattering American 
ideas in printed pamphlets over iron-curtain 
countries from the air; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 3107. A bill to provide for the liqui- 
dation of the assets and the winding up of 
the affairs of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3108. A bill to waive payment of 
certain premiums on United States Govern- 
ment life (converted) insurance granted to 
World War I veterans who have service-con- 
nected disabilities; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3109. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of u special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundred seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the adoption of the United 
States sag; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HAVENNER: 

H. R. 3110. A bill to permit the allocation 
of funds under the Federal Highway Act for 
the construction, reconstruction, or mainte- 
nance of highway approaches to certain toll 
bridges which are part of the strategic net- 
work of highways; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 3111. A bill to repeal certain obsolete 
laws relating to the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 3112. A bill to amend section 6 (b) 
of the War Claims Act of 1948 with respect to 
compensation payable to individuals who, 
while held by the enemy as prisoners of war, 
were not furnished food in accordance with 
the terms of the Geneva Convention; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 3113. A bill to establish a Bureau 
of Reserve Affairs in the Department of the 
Army and a Bureau of Reserve Affairs in the 
Department of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 9114. A bill relating to the detail of 
certain officers of the Armed Forces retired 
with full pay, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 3115. A bill to provide for an adjust- 
ment of salaries of the Metropolitan Police, 
the United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, to 
conform with the increased cost of living in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 3116. A bill to terminate the suc- 

cession of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration and to provide for the winding up 
of its affairs; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 3117. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to mutual military aid in an 
emergency; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 3118. A bill to repeal the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R.3119. A bill to provide the wartime 
rate of disability and death compensation in 
any case where the veterans served honor- 
ably during time of war and incurred dis- 
ability or death during peacetime service; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3120. A bill to provide a system of 
transcontinental superhighways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R.3121. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit retirement 
at age 62 and to provide for payments of $95 
per month to widows regardless of age; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3122. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to pro- 
vide minimum annuity payments of $100 a 
month to certain officers and employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 3123. A bill to provide advanced re- 
tired rank and pay for officers of the Army 
who have served as Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to joinder of the 
United States in suits in the United States 
Supreme Court for adjudication of claims to 
waters of the Colorado River system avail- 
able for use in the Lower Colorado River 
Basin; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to call upon Government of- 
ficials to fly the flag at half-staff on Good 
Friday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to negotiate 
a new treaty of peace with Italy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution providing 
for United States participation in the cele- 
bration at Philadelphia, Pa., of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution providing 
for United States participation in the cele- 
bration at Philadelphia, Pa., of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution authorizing 
the transfer of a V-3 aircraft type boiler 
from the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, to the State of Illinois, Illinois Coal 
Products Commission; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution providing 
for the extension of the period of pension- 
able service in the case of Navy veterans of 
the war with Spain; ty the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the friendship of the American 
people for all the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding the peoples of the Soviet Union; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BATTLE: N 

H. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ses- 
sions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and sessions of other international 
organizations should open with prayer; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. Res. 154. Resolution to provide funds for 
the expenses of the special committee cre- 
ated pursuant to House Resolution 145; to 
the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Res, 155. Resolution authorizing and di- 
recting an inquiry by the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. Res. 157. Resolution authorizing a re- 
print of House Report No. 127, Background 
Information on the Use of United States 
Armed Forces in Foreign Countries; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to take steps to pro- 
vide for the payment of the exact equiva- 
lent of taxes which would otherwise be 
levied on lands in the State and its political 
subdivisions were such lands not acquired 
by the Federal Government and its agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: : 

H. R. 3124. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 

Salih Topcuoglu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R.3125. A bill for the relief of Aziz 

Salim Salem; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BROWNSON (by request) : 

H. R. 3126. A bill for the relief of Irene T. 
Mitchell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 3127. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of design patent No. 133,870 issued 
September 22, 1942, to Mrs. Beulah Hill, re- 
lating to a bootlette; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 3128. A bill for the relief of Elaine 
Dovico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3129. A bill for the relief of Chara- 
lampos Pitsilos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3130. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Yollin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLCOD: 

H. R. 3131. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

B. Jeffrey; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 3132. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 3133. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Yuen Ling, a minor, unmarried Chinese 
child of a United States citizen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R.3134. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Trir’dade; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 3185. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Guiseppe Buono; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3136. A bill for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PRESTON: 
H. R. 3137. A bill for the relief of O. L. 


Osteen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. © 


By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3138. A bill to grant permanent resi- 
dence to Joan Violet Laun; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3139. A bill for the relief of Sheldon 
J. Coffman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VAIL: 

H. R. 3140. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 
Shimamura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Idaho: 

H. R.3141. A bill for the relief of Evelyn 
Reichardt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

103. By Mr. PROUTY: Resolution of Ver- 
mont Poultry and Egg Producers Association 
requesting the removal of support prices 
from all agricultural products so that such 
agricultural products may be allowed to seek 
their own price level in a free economy; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

104. Also, joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State 
of Vermont relating to placing flags on 
graves of American soldiers in Korea; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as follows: 


J, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 

has been subscribed to in person and filed 
in duplicate with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives by each of the follow- 
ing Members and Delegates of the 
Eighty-second Congress, pursuant to 
Public Law 412 of the Eightieth Congress, 
entitled “An act to amend section 30 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 25), ap- 
proved February 18, 1948: 
ALABAMA 


1. Frank W. Boykin. 

2. George M. Grant. 

3. George Andrews. 

4. Kenneth A. Roberts. 
5. Albert Rains. 

6. Edward deGraffenried. 
7. Carl Elliott. 

8. Robert E. Jones, Jr. 

9, Laurie Calvin Battle. 
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ARIZONA 


. John R. Murdock. 
. Harold A. Patten. 


ARKANSAS 
E. C. Gathings. 


. Wilbur D. Mills. 


J. W. Trimble. 
Boyd Tackett. 


. Brooks Hays. 


W. F. Norrell. 

Oren Harris. 
CALIFORNIA 

Hubert B. Scudder. 

Clair Engle. 

Leroy Johnson. 

Franck R. Havenner, 

John F. Shelley. 

George P. Miller. 


John J. Allen, Jr. 

. Jack Z. Anderson. 

. Allan Oakley Hunter. 
. Thomas H. Werdel. 

. Ernest K. Bramblett. 
. Patrick J. Hillings. 

. Norris Poulson. 

. Samuel W. Yorty. 

. Gordon L. McDonough. 
Donald L. Jackson. 

. Cecil R. King. 

. Clyde Doyle. 

Chet Holifield. 

. Carl Hinshaw. 
Harry R. Sheppard. 
John Phillips. 

. Clinton D. McKinnon. 


COLORADO 


. Byron G. Rogers, 
. William S. Hill. 
. J. Edgar Chenoweth, 


Wayne N. Aspinall. 
CONNECTICUT 


. A. A. Ribicoff. 

. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 
. John A. McGuire, 

. Albert P. Morano. 

. James T. Patterson. 


At large 
Antoni N. Sadlak. 
DELAWARE 
At large 
James Caleb Boggs. 
FLORIDA 


Chester B. McMullen, 


. Charles E. Bennett, 


Robert L. F. Sikes. 
Bill Lantaff. 
A. S. Herlong, Jr. 


. Dwight L. Rogers. 


GEORGIA 
Prince H. Preston, Jr. 
E. E. Cox. 
E. L. Forrester. 
Albert Sidney Camp. 
James C. Davis. 
Carl Vinson. 
Henderson Lanham. 
W. M. (Don) Wheeler. 
John S. Wood. 
Paul Brown. 


IDAHO 


. John T. Wood. 
Hamer H. Budge. 


ILLINOIS 


. William L. Dawson. 


Richard B. Vail. 


Fred E. Bushey, 
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. William E. McVey. 

. John C. Kluczynski. 
. Thomas J. O’Brien. 

. Adolph J. Sabath. 

. Thomas S. Gordon, 

. Sidney R. Yates. 

. Richard W. Hoffman. 
. Timothy P. Sheehan. 
. Edgar A. Jonas. 

. Marguerite Stitt Church, 
. Chauncey W. Reed, 

. Noah M. Mason. 

. Leo E. Allen. 

. Leslie C. Arends. 

. Harold H. Velde. 

. Robert B. Chiperfield. 
. Sid Simpson. 

. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 

. William L. Springer, 
. Edward H. Jenison. 

. Charles W. Vursell. 

. Melvin Price. 

. C. W. (Runt) Bishop. 


INDIANA 


. Ray J. Madden. 
. Charles A. Halleck. 
Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr, 


E. Ross Adair. 
John V. Beamer. 
Cecil M. Harden. 
William G. Bray. 
Winfield K. Denton, 
Earl Wilson. 

Ralph Harvey. 


. Charles B. Brownson. 


IOWA 

Thomas E. Martin. 
Henry O. Talle. 
H. R. Gross. 
Karl M. LeCompte, 
Paul Cunningham. 
James I. Dolliver. 
Ben F. Jensen. 
Charles B. Hoeven. 

KANSAS 


Albert M. Cole. 


. Errett P. Scrivner. 


Myron V. George. 
Edward H. Rees, 
Clifford R. Hope. 
Wint Smith. 
KENTUCKY 


. Noble J. Gregory. 


John A. Whitaker. 

Thruston Ballard Morton, 

Frank L. Chelf. 

Brent Spence. 

Thomas Rust Underwood. 

Carl D. Perkins. 

Joe B. Bates. 

James S. Golden. 
LOUISIANA 


F. Edw. Hébert, 


Otto E. Passman. 
James H. Morrison. 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 
A. Leonard Allen. 


MAINE 


. Robert Hale. 
. Charles P. Nelson. 
£ Frank Fellows. 


MARYLAND 


. Edward T. Miller, 


J. P. S. Devereux. 
Edward A. Garmatz. 
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4. George H. Fallon. 

5. Lansdale G. Sasscer. 

6. J. Glenn Beall. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


. John W. Heselton. 
Foster Furcolo. 
Philip J. Philbin. 
Harold D. Donohue. 
Edith Nourse Rogers. 
William H. Bates. 
Thomas J. Lane. 

. Angier L. Goodwin. 
Donald W. Nicholson, 
. Christian A. Herter. 
John F. Kennedy. 

. John W. McCormack, 
. Richard B. Wigglesworth. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
MICHIGAN 


. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz. 
. George Meader. 

Paul W. Shafer. 
Clare E. Hoffman. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
William W. Blackney. 
. Jesse P. Wolcott. 

. Fred L. Crawford. 

. Ruth Thompson. 

10. Roy O. Woodruff. 

11. Charles E. Potter. 

12. John B. Bennett. 

13, George D. O’Brien. 
14. Louis C. Rabaut. 

15. John D. Dingell. 

16. John Lesinski, Jr. 
17. George A. Dondero. 
MINNESOTA 


. August H. Andresen. 
. Joseph P. O'Hara. 
Roy W. Wier. 
Eugene J. McCarthy. 
. Walter H. Judd. 
Fred Marshall. 

H. Carl Andersen. 
John A. Blatnik. 

. Harold C. Hagen. 
MISSISSIPPI 


John E. Rankin. 

. Jamie L. Whitten. 
Frank E. Smith. 
Thomas G. Abernethy. 
. Arthur Winstead. 
Wm. M. Colmer. 

. John Bell Williams. 
MISSOURI 


. Clare Magee. 
Morgan M. Moulder. 
Phil J. Welch. 
Leonard Irving. 

. Richard Bolling. 

O. K. Armstrong. 

. Dewey Short. 

A. S. J. Carnahan. 
Clarence Cannon. 

. Paul C. Jones. 
John B. Sullivan.“ 
Thomas B. Curtis. 
Frank M. Karsten. 
MONTANA 


. Mike Mansfield. 
. Wesley A. D’Ewart. 
NEBRASKA 


1. Carl T. Curtis. 
2. Howard Buffett. 
3. Karl Stefan. 

4. A. L. Miller. 


1 Representative John B. Sullivan died Jan- 
uary 29, 1951. 
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NEVADA 
At large 
Walter S. Baring. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. Chester E. Merrow, 
Norris Cotton. 
NEW JERSEY 


Charles A. Wolverton. 
. T. Millet Hand. 


James C. Auchincloss. 
. Charles R. Howell. 
. Charles A. Eaton. 


Clifford P. Case. 


. William B. Widnall. 
Gordon Canfield. 

. Harry L. Towe. 

. Peter Wallace Rodino, Jr. 
. Hugh J. Addonizio. 

. Robert Winthrop Kean. 

. Alfred D. Sieminski. 

. Edward J. Hart. 


NEW MEXICO 
At large 


A. M. Fernandez. 
John J. Dempsey. 
NEW YORK 


Ernest Greenwood. 
Leonard W. Hall. 

Henry J. Latham. 
L. Gary Clemente. 


. T. Vincent Quinn, 


James J. Delaney. 
Louis B. Heller. 


. Vietor L. Anfuso. 
Eugene J. Keogh. 

Edna F. Kelly. 

James J. Heffernan. 

. John J. Rooney. 

. Donald L. O’Toole. 

. Abraham J. Multer. 

. Emanuel Celler. 

. James J. Murphy. 

. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 

. James G. Donovan. 

. Arthur G. Klein. 

. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 
. Jacob K. Javits. 

. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
. Sidney A. Fine. 

. Isidore Dollinger. 

. Charles A. Buckley. 
Christopher C. McGrath, 
Ralph W. Gwinn. 
Ralph A. Gamble. 
Katharine St. George. 

. J. Ernest Wharton. 

. Bernard W. Kearney. 


William T. Byrne. 


Dean P. Taylor. 

. Clarence E. Kilburn. 
. Wiliam R. Williams. 
. R. Walter Riehlman. 
. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

. John Taber. 

. W. Sterling Cole. 


. Kenneth B. Keating. 
Harold C. Ostertag. 
. William E. Miller. 
Edmund P. Radwan. 
John C. Butler. 
Daniel A. Reed. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner. 
John H. Kerr. 
Graham A. Barden. 
Harold D. Cooley. 
Thurmond Chatham. 
Carl T. Durham. 

. F, Ertel Carlyle. 
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. Charles B. Deane. 

. Robert L. Doughton. 
. Hamilton C. Jones. 
. Woodrow W. Jones. 
. Monroe M. Redden. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
At large 
Fred G. Aandahl. 
Usher L. Burdick. 
OHIO 


. Charles H. Elston. 


William E. Hess. 
Edward Breen. 
William M. McCulloch. 
Cliff Clevenger. 

James G. Polk. 


. Clarence J. Brown. 
. Jackson E. Betts. 

. Frazier Reams. 
Thomas A. Jenkins. 
. Walter E. Brehm. 

. John M. Vorys. 
Alvin F. Weichel. 
William H. Ayres. 
Robert T. Secrest. 
Frank T. Bow. 

. J. Harry McGregor. 
. Wayne L. Hays. 

. Michael J. Kirwan. 
Michael A. Feighan. 
Robert Crosser. 
Frances P. Bolton. 


At large 
George H. Bender. 
OKLAHOMA 


George B. Schwabe. 

William G. Stigler. 

Carl Albert. 

Tom Steed. 

John Jarman. 

Toby Morris. 

Victor Wickersham. 

Page Belcher. 
OREGON 


Walter Norblad. 


. Lowell Stockman, 
Homer D. Angell. 


Harris Ellsworth. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


William A. Barrett. 
William T. Granahan. 
Hardie Scott. 

Earl Chudoff. 

William J. Green, Jr. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Benjamin F. James. 
Albert C. Vaughn. 


Paul B. Dague. 

. Harry P. ONeill. 
Daniel J. Flood. 

. Ivor D. Fenton. 

. George M. Rhodes. 

. Wilson D. Gillette. 

. Alvin R. Bush. 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
Richard M. Simpson. 
. Walter M. Mumma, 

. Leon H. Gavin. 

. Francis E. Walter. 
James F. Lind. 
James E. Van Zandt. 
. Edward L. Sittler, Jr. 
. Thomas E. Morgan. 
. Louis E. Graham. 

. John P. Saylor. 

. Augustine B. Kelley. 
. Carroll D. Kearns. 

. Harmar D. Denny, Jr. 
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Robert J. Corbett. 
James G. Fulton. 
Herman P. Eberharter. 
Frank Buchanan. 
RHODE ISLAND 


. Aime J. Forand. 
John E. Fogarty. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. L. Mendel Rivers. 


John J. Riley. 
W. J. Bryan Dorn. 


Joseph R. Bryson. 
James P. Richards. 
. John L. McMillan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. Harold O. Lovre. 
2. E. Y. Berry. 
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TENNESSEE 


. B. Carroll Reece. 
. Howard H. Baker. 
. James B. Frazier, Jr. 


Albert Gore. 
Joe L. Evins. 
J. Percy Priest. 
Pat Sutton. 
Tom Murray. 


. Jere Cooper. 


Clifford Davis. 
TEXAS 


Wright Patman. 


J. M. Combs. 
Lindley Beckworth. 
Sam Rayburn. 

J. Frank Wilson. 
Olin E. Teague. 


Tom Pickett. 
Albert Thomas. 

. Clark W. Thompson. 
Homer Thornberry. 
W. R. Poage. 
Wingate H. Lucas. 
Ed Gossett. 

. John E. Lyle, Jr. 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
. Ken Regan. 

. Omar Burleson. 
Walter Rogers. 
George Mahon. 

. Paul J. Kilday. 

. O. C. Fisher. 


UTAH 


. Walter K. Granger. 
. Reva Beck Bosone. 


VERMONT 
At large 
Winston L. Prouty. 


VIRGINIA 


Edward J. Robeson, Jr. 


Porter Hardy, Jr. 
J, Vaughan Gary. 
Watkins M. Abbitt. 
Thomas B. Stanley. 
Clarence G. Burton. 
Burr P. Harrison. 
Howard W. Smith. 
Tom B. Fugate. 
WASHINGTON 
Hugh B. Mitchell, 
Henry M. Jackson. 
Russell V. Mack. 


Hal Holmes. 


Walt Horan. 
Thor C. Tollefson. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Robert L. Ramsay. 


2. Harley O. Staggers. 
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Cleveland M. Bailey. 
M. G. Burnside. 
John Kee, 
Erland H. Hedrick. 
WISCONSIN 
Lawrence H. Smith. 
Glenn R. Davis. 
Gardner R. Withrow. 
Clement J. Zablocki. 
Charles J. Kersten. 
William K. Van Pelt. 
Reid F. Murray. 
John W. Byrnes. 
. Merlin Hull. 
. Alvin E. O’Konski, 
WYOMING 
At large 
William Henry Harrison. 
ALASKA 
Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett. 
HAWAIL 
Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington. 
PUERTO RICO 
Resident Commissioner 
A. Fernos-Isern. 
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SENATE 


Tuourspay, Marca 8, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, help of the ages past, 
hope for the years to come: In the secret 
place of the Most High, in the hush of 
this hallowed moment closing the door 
upon the outer world, with its tumultu- 
ous and unpredictable events, in the 
white light of Thy holiness we know our- 
selves for what we are, petty and proud 
creatures who seek their own wills and 
whims, in spite of the polished courtesies 
and noble professions with which we 
come to Thee. 

Cleanse the inner fountains of our 
hearts from all defiling foulness and 
from the secret sin of pretense. Touch 
our lips with live coals from Thy altar 
of devotion. Fit us to faithfully pro- 


tect the Republic from outward aggres- 


sion and from inner selfishness. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 

With shocked hearts we come with 
sorrow to this session mourning the 
tragic ending of the useful life of an 
honored Member of this body, who only 
yesterday occupied his seat in this 
Chamber. 

For the high caliber of the public 
service he rendered, for the unsullied 
integrity of his official and private life, 
for his sterling qualities of character, 
for the jovial disposition which endeared 
him to all associated with him as he lived 
in his house by the side of the road 
and was a friend to man, we thank Thee, 
Master of all good workmen, May the 
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benedictions of Thy sustaining grace 
rest upon his dear ones so sorely be- 
reaved. 

Realizing that in the midst of life we 
are in death, may we each face our tasks 
with the deep solemnity of those who 
know not what a day may bring forth. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 7, 1951, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
aulended, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DEATH O? SENATOR CHAPMAN, OF 
KENTUCEY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is with great personal sorrow that I rise 
to announce to the Senate the death of 
our dear friend and esteemed colleague, 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHAPMAN]. The Senator passed away 
a few hours ago at a hospital, follow- 
ing an automobile accident last night. 
Like the soldier he was, Mr. President, 
he had stayed up until the early hours 
of the morning working on an 
which he expected to deliver today on 
the universal military training provi- 
sion of the pending bill. He was to have 
had charge of the debate on that im- 
portant subject. On the preceding day, 
he had worked at his office until 5 
o'clock in the morning. Only yesterday 
he was on this floor with us, lending his 
wise counsel and friendly aid in the 
serious legislative problem before us. 

The sudden and tragic death of Sena- 
tor CHApman is a profound personal blow 
to me. I knew him well. I considered 
him one of my closest friends. To the 
multitude of encomiums which will be 
said of him, one fact will stand out—he 
was a loyal man, a true friend, a man on 
whom one could count in all cases and 
under all conditions and vicissitudes. 

His death is a great loss to the State 
which he so ably represented. It is an 
even greater loss to the Senate and to 
the Nation. While he was a member of 
this body for only the past 2 years he 
had served nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the House of Representatives 
and brought to the Senate that wealth 
of legislative experience, sound judg- 
ment and wise counsel so necessary to 
fulfill prudently the obligations of a 
Senator of the United States. 

I cannot find words adequate to ex- 
press my feelings and to describe the 
character of this great man. One had 
to know VIRGIL CHAN to appreciate 
what he really was and to appraise his 
true character. A more honest, con- 
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scientious, and hard-working man, a 
more loyal and selfless soldier, I have 
never known. 

In this tragic moment our hearts go 
out in deepest sympathy to Mrs. Chap- 
man, his daughter, and his grandchil- 
dren. They have lost a loving and de- 
voted husband, father, and grandfather. 
The people of Kentucky have lost a great 
Senator, a sincere friend, and a great 
man. Mr. President, I find it difficult to 
say more at this moment. 

Mr. President, in a few moments I 
shall present a resolution in behalf of 
Senator CHApmAN’s colleague IMr. 
CLEMENTS], who is confined in a hospi- 
tal because of illness and, therefore, can- 
not be with us today. 

The resolution which I intend to offer 
will provide that the Senate adjourn out 
of respect to the memory of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
request regarding the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement entered into yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona has the floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT WITH 
RESPECT TO SENATE BILL 1 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
yesterday be modified by striking out the 
first paragraph thereof, and substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof a new paragraph, so 
that the agreement will read: 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, March 9, 1951, at the hour of 10 o’clock 
a. m., the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the amendment (lettered B!) in- 
tended to be proposed to the bill (S. 1) to 
provide for the common defense by estab- 
lishing a universal training program, and for 
other purposes, by Mr. Corpon, submitted 
on March 5, 1951; and that debate upon the 
amendment be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. Corpon and Mr. RUSSELL. 

That following the disposition of the fore- 
going amendment, the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of the amendment intended. 


to be proposed to the said bill by Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado (for himself and Mr, 
Bricker), submitted on February 28, 1951, 
and lettered “A”; that debate thereon be 
limited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. JoHNSON of Colorado and Mr. RUSSELL, 

That following the disposition of the fore- 
going amendment proposed by Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the amendment intended to 
be proposed to the said bill by Mr. Tart, 
submitted by him on Marcu 5, 1951, and let- 
tered “E,” and that dtbate thereon be lim- 
ited to not exceeding 1 hour and 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled respec- 
tively, by Mr. Tarr and Mr. RUSSELL. 

Ordered further, That in the event any 
amendment shall be offered to either of the 
foregoing three amendments debate on any 
such amendment shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the proposer 
of any such amendment and Mr. RUSSELL: 
Provided, That any amendment proposed to 
either of said three foregoing amendments 
must be germane to the subject matter, re- 
spectively, thereof. 

Ordered further, That upon the disposition 
of the foregoing amendment proposed by Mr. 
Tart it shall be in order to proceed to the 
consideration of amendments intended to be 
proposed to the said bill, which have hereto- 
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fore been printed and ordered to lie on the 
table; that debate upon any such amendment 
or amendments proposed thereto shall be 
limited to not exceeding 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
amendments thereto and Mr. RUSSELL: Pro- 
vided, That no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter of the said bill 
shall be received, and no amendment to any 
amendment shall be received that is not ger- 
mane to the amendment to which it is pro- 
posed. 

Ordered further, That following the con- 
sideration and disposition of all amendments 
to the said bill, debate shall be limited to not 
exceeding 30 minutes on the question of its 
final passage, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. 
WHERRY, or some Member of the Senate des- 
ignated by him. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly on this occasion I do not wish to 
object to the request of the majority 
leader. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was not reduced to writing last 
evening. As I read it today, it is my im- 
pression that it was understood last eve- 
ning an amendment could be offered to 
the committee amendment, so long as 
such an amendment was germane. I ask 
the question because such a situation 
may arise. I understood it would be in 
order to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Only to amend- 
ments which had been presented at the 
time the unanimous-consent agreement 
was entered, and amendments to amend- 
ments, if they were germane. 

Mr, WHERRY. I will not argue the 
point, if that is the understanding of the 
majority leader. However, I thought 
that in the colloquy which the junior 
Senator from Nebraska had with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, it was under- 
stood that amendments could be offered 
to amendments, provided they were ger- 
mane. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct; 
but not to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I had 
understood that the committee amend- 
ment was to be considered as an amend- 
ment for the purposes of the unanimous 
consent agreement. I thought it was so 
understood. I will not argue the ques- 
tion at this time. I shall concur in the 
request of the distinguished majority 
leader. However, my interpretation of 
the unanimous consent agreement is a 
little different from his. I was certainly 
of the opinion—and I think the colloquy 
to which I have referred will bear me 
out—that amendments to the committee 
amendment would be in order provided 
they were germane. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
does the agreement mean that the vote 
must come at a certain specific hour? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; it does not. 
The vote might come earlier if the time 
were not all consumed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If action on the 
bill is not concluded tomorrow evening, 
is it the plan to finish on Saturday, or go 
over until Monday? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know. 
Undoubtedly many Senators will wish to 
attend the funeral services. We shall 
have to determine the answer to that 
question tomorrow. I hope we can com- 
plete consideration of the bill tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona, in effect, asks unanimous 
consent that the agreement entered into 
yesterday, to take effect today, shall take 
effect as of 10 o’clock tomorrow, in all 
respects the same as it was agreed to 
yesterday. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection, 
except for my interpretation that an 
amendment to an amendment included 
the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF SENATOR CHAPMAN, OF 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] I now send to 
the desk a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 95) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret. the an- 
noncement of the death of Hon. Verm M. 
CHAPMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to attend the funeral of the deceased Sena- 
tor. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 


not words to express my feelings over 


the shocking news which has just 
reached Members of the Senate: I 
would be recreant to a friendship that 
was above price if I did not attempt to 
make an humble expression of my 
thoughts, 

I have always believed that loyalty is 
a primary human virtue. Loyalty was 
the hallmark of VIRGIL CuHapmMan—loy- 
alty to his Nation, to his State, and to his 
friends. He possessed many great traits 
of character; but when we measure Vir- 
CIL CHAPMAN’s life by the standard of 
loyalty, he becomes a giant figure. Ut- 
terly unselfish, his loyalty to those he 
loved and trusted was whole and com- 
plete. 

In his political life he possessed a cour- 
age and forthrightness which is rare in 
these days. He was never afraid to 
speak his convictions. In politics the 
Constitution, as our forefathers- wrote 
it, was his shrine. There was no power 
on earth that could have caused him to 
deviate from his course when he be- 
lieved that it was charted by the Con- 
stitution. He was a great student of 
history, and he knew how to apply his 
knowledge in the legislative field. He 
was a courteous gentleman of the old 
school, a gentleman in the finest and 
highest sense of that word. 

I was privileged to be intimately asso- 
ciated with him, I never heard him say, 
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an unkind word about any human be- 
ing. He was utterly incapable of any 
petty thought or action. He will be 
missed in this body. He will be missed 
in the State which he loved. We who 
knew him intimately have been granted 
a great blessing. I am proud that I 
was privileged to bask in his friendship, 
to call him friend, and to know the 
warmth of feeling that he had for those 
whom he loved. My life has been 
greatly enriched by our association and 
understanding. I shall draw upon it 
for courage in the days ahead. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee sat across the table from our 
late colleague, Senator CHAPMAN, ever 
since he and I became Members of this 
body, and as one who served with him 
on several subcommittees where we were 
intimately associated over many hours, 
I rise to join my colleagues in their ex- 
pressions of deep sorrow at the sudden 
and untimely death of Senator CHAPMAN, 
He was always a courteous gentleman, 
in the true sense of that word. He was 
loyal to his convictions. He was slow 
to speak, but when he spoke he spoke 
with great eloquence and clarity. 

| I agree with what the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusszLL] has said. In 
all my association with Senator CHAPMAN 
I never heard him say an unkind word 
about any of his colleagues or about any 
citizen, no matter what his thoughts 
might have been. 

He was a great student of history, and 
knew intimately the historical facts 
about our beloved country. We shall 
all miss him as a friend; we shall miss 
his as a companion; and we shall miss 
him as a true public servant in the high- 
est sense of that word. 
| Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to Vinci, CHapman. It was my pleasure 
to serve with him on the Armed Services 
Committee and on the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee since the creation of those bodies. 
I feel that I have lost a loyal personal 
friend. I know that the Senate has lost 
an able public servant. He combined 
in his nature those rare characteristics 
which are found in so few persons—sin- 
cerity, friendliness, loyalty, integrity, 
courage, and vision, which we like to see 
in all our colleagues and in those in 
public life. 

I wish to express my deep personal 
sorrow in the extreme loss the Senate 
and the country have suffered by the 
passing of a distinguished public servant. 
I tender my sympathy to the bereaved 
family. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join in the sentiments expressed 
by Senators on both sides of the aisle. It 
was not my privilege to know VIRGIL 
CHapman as well as many of my col- 
leagues did. I had the very pleasant 
experience of working with him a year 
ago, and enjoyed very much the associa- 
tion with him in the hearings being con- 
ducted jointly by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee during the past 2 or 3 weeks. 
I came to know him as a very lovable 
man. He seemed to be able to inject 
a bit-of infectious and pleasant humor 
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into the consideration of subjects of a 
serious nature. He earned a place in the 
hearts of every Member of the Senate. 
Mr. President, I hope his sunny dis- 
position, the way he somehow could ad- 


just himself to all situations and cir- 


cumstances with which he had to deal, 
may be an inspiration to all of us as we 


consider the very serious problems which 


now confront the Senate. 

Mr. President, I know that every mem- 
ber of the minority wishes to join in the 
expressions of sorrow at the passing of 
this friend. So, speaking what I am 
sure are the sentiments of all Senators, 
I wish to say on behalf not only of the 
minority members present but those who 
are absent, that we, too, want to express 
to his family and his friends, to the peo- 
ple of the great State of Kentucky and to 
all who knew him, our sympathy and 
deep regret at the tragic and untimely 
death of Senator CHAPMAN. His memory 
will live in our hearts, and the recollec- 
tion of the fellowship we had with him 
cannot fail to inspire a more friendly 
attitude on the part of all of us in con- 
sidering the great problems which the 
Congress and the Nation face. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was a very sad moment for the 
junior Senator from Texas when he 
learned of the tragic accident which oc- 
curred early this morning. I join with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet] in the touching and eloquent 
comments he made regarding the service 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, this body has lost an 
able, diligent, loyal, and conscientious 
Member. Senator CHAPMAN served as 
the ranking member of a subcommittee 
of which I was chairman. He came to 
its meetings early and stayed late. He 
always spoke with conviction. He always 
voted with courage. He served his State 
and his Nation with great capacity. 

Only a few weeks ago I was honored 
to be a guest at a little party given in the 
home of the Speaker of the House, where 
the Chief Justice, the Speaker, the jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia, and other in- 
timate friends of VOI. CHAPMAN gath- 
ered and presented him with a little 
token of their esteem and affection. On 
that occasion I well remember the words 
of the great Speaker of the House of 
Representatives who said that VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN had sat with him in a commit- 
tee in the House for some 16 years, had 
served in that body with him some 24 
years, and, as he had observed him, he 
knew that VIRGIL CHAPMAN was “one of 
the truly great legislators of our time.” 

Mr. President, Kentucky has lost a 
noble public servant. Texas has lost a 
devoted friend. The Armed Services 
Committee has lost a real patriot and 
the junior Senator from Texas has lost 
one of the most lovable and devoted 
friends he has ever known. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to Senator CHAPMAN’s loved 
ones. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, my mother 
and my grandparents on her side were 
Kentuckians. VIRGIL CHAPMAN knew 
them well. He often used to relate the 
closeness of his association with them in 
years gone by. For the reason that VIr- 
GIL CHAPMAN knew members of my 
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family I was immediately, on com- 
ing to the Senate in 1946, attracted 
to him. He graciously and fully re- 
turned my friendship. At a later date 
I began to understand and know Vir- 
GIL CHAPMAN as a man. It is so com- 
pletely proper and true to say that 
among those I have known in the past 
I have never known a man who loved 
his country more, a man to whom the 
soil of America and her flag meant more, 
America has lost a truly great citizen. 
The Chapman family has lost a beloved 
member. Would that America had more 
men of the character of VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN who has so recently left this uni- 
verse of uncertainty and hope. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I desire 
to associate myself with the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have paid de- 
served tribute to the memory of Senator 
CuHapman. I have known him since 1928. 
At that time he was a Member of the 
House from the State of Kentucky. That 
fall he lost in the election, but he was 
returned to the House in the election of 
1930, to the Seventy-second Congress. 
In 1931 the late Senator Overton, Sen- 
ator CHAPMAN and I were sworn in as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives side by side. Ever since I first met 
him we have been close friends. 

After he came to the Senate he was 
assigned to the committee I now head, 
the Committee on Public Works. He 
was one of the most diligent members of 
that committee. He was a hard worker, 
a true, brave, patriotic American. He 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and as such rendered distin- 
guished service in the interest of the 
country. I shall miss him greatly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have lost one of the dearest friends I 
have had during my entire service in the 
Congress. For 14 years I served in the 
House of Representatives with VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN, and I served with him during 
his brief tenure in this body. In the 
House we worked together on legislation 
for farmers, especially for tobacco farm- 
ers. We worked together for some 
months when he had charge of a bill to 
revise the pure food laws. He never re- 
fused to make a speech for me in my dis- 
trict when we were serving in the House, 
although he was in great demand, Mr. 
President, because he was a natural ora- 
tor, improved by assiduous effort. 

I remember one occasion when I took 
him to address a group of farmers in the 
little county of Rappahannock, Va. He 
liked people. He liked to talk to farm- 
ers. He would rather talk to a farm 
group than any other kind of group. 
That was a good many years ago. I 
often think of some verses he quoted that 
night. He spoke absolutely from mem- 
ory. He seldom ever used notes, and 
never used a manuscript. He quoted 
some lines when he was talking about the 
efforts we had made in World Wer I, 
when we were all united and were all 
working together for a common purpose. 
He said: 

Here's to the boys from the windswept North 

When they meet on the fields of France. 
Mey the spirit of Grant be with them all 

As the boys of the North advance. 
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Here's to the boys from the sunny South 
When they meet on the fields of France. 
May the spirit of Lee be with them all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


Here's to the Blue and the Gray as one 

When they meet on the fields of France. 
May the spirit of God be with them all 

As the sons of the flag advance. 


No man I have ever known was a 
deeper student of the history of our 
colonial ancestors, who were so responsi- 
ble for the birth of the Nation. No one 
. worshipped more at the shrine of Lee 
and Jackson than did VIRGIL CHAPMAN. 
I know of no one in Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who was more familiar with the 
unfortunate struggle between the North 
and the South between 61 and 65. 

On February 12, I went with VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN to make a speech at the his- 
toric city of Winchester, Va., on the 
anniversary of the birth of Charles 
“Broadway” Rouss, a Confederate vet- 
eran who went to New York after the 
war, made a great fortune in merchan- 
dising and endowed in a rich way his 
home city of Winchester, helping its 
schools and leaving a fund for the volun- 
teer fire company there, which is named 
for him, the Charley Rouss Volunteer 
Fire Company. Once a year that volun- 
teer fire company has a banquet. Gover- 
nors, Senators, distinguished men have 
spoken there. I have attended each one 
of those banquets, except one, during 
the past 18 years, and I have heard some 
great speeches made there; but the 
greatest speech I have heard in all that 
18-year period was the speech VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN made there on February 12, 
last. In it he used the wonderful tribute 
to the flag that some of my colleagues 
have heard him use on other occasions, 
including the time when he made our 
Jefferson-Jackson Day speech in Rich- 
mond last year. 

Mr. President, it is hard for me to 
realize that a man so young, a man who 
loved life as he did, a man who was so 
useful to his State and to his Nation, is 
gone. I feel that his presence is here 
today, because it was shortly after the 
Senate voted yest2rday afternoon on the 
amendment I offered to fix a ceiling on 
the number of troops, that VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN came over to my desk, put his arm 
around my shoulders, and thanked me 
for standing with him and the commit- 
tee against the limitation of 3,500,000 
men. 

Mr. President, words fail me to express 
the degree in which I was shocked when 
I learned this morning, about 9 o'clock, 
first that VIRGIL CHAPMAN was in a very 
serious condition at the hospital, and 
later when I learned that he had been 
taken to his final reward. 

I shall miss him, Mr. President. The 
Senate will miss him. My friends in 
Princess Anne County will miss him on 
the 29th of April, when he was going 
there to make the address on the anni- 
versary of the landing of Capt. John 
Smith and the first little colony of Eng- 
lish settlers, on April 26, 1607. I was 
looking forward with ‘great pleasure to 
that trip with VIRGIL. Two years ago I 
had the great honor, as well as the great 
pleasure, of having our distinguished 
Vice President go with me there, and he 
made a great speech on that occasion. 
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Mr. President, there is a close affinity 
between Virginia and Kentucky. Of 
course, Many Virginians migrated to 
Kentucky, which was a part of our 
Northwest Territory. There has been a 
close affinity, especially between those 
of us who live in the blue-grass area of 
the Valley of Virginia and those who live, 
as VIRGIL did, in the blue-grass area of 
Kentucky. 

I cannot begin to tell the Senate how 
close my association has been for the 
past 18 years with this wonderful man. 
As I say, I have no adequate words with 
which to express my great loss, Ken- 
tucky’s great loss, and the Nation’s great 
loss in his untimely death. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
join in the tributes which have been paid 
to Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN, of Kentucky. 

I was a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when VIRGIL CHAPMAN first 
came to that body, many years ago. I 
knew him intimately and was associated 
with him in very cordial relationships. 
Added to his ability, his capacity, and 
his learning, he had an outstanding trait 
of courage. He had both political cour- 
age and other kinds of courage. When 
he arrived at a conclusion as to a pub- 
lic measure, he voted his convictions, re- 
gardless of whether they were popular 
or unpopular. I have seen that trait of 
his demonstrated on a number of oc- 
casions. 

He had a most pleasing personality. 
He had a warm friendship with those 
with whom he was associated. 

I shall not belabor the RECORD by ex- 
travagant praise; but I wish to say that 
the Congress and the Senate of the 
United States have lost an able, a patri- 
otic, and a skillful Member of the Sen- 
ate. He was a hard worker on the com- 
mittees to which he was assigned. I 
have recently been associated with him 
in a committee to which he gave his best 
labors, his talents, and his unending in- 
dustry. 

I know that the State of Kentucky 
has sustained a great loss. 

I have talked with him many times 
about the history of Kentucky. He had 
a thorough understanding and knowl- 
edge of the historic characters of that 
great old State. He was well versed not 
only in the history of Kentucky, but also 
in the history of the United States, par- 
ticularly. 

I am grieved, personally grieved most 
deeply, to receive the intelligence of his 
tragic passing this morning. 

The committee of which he was acting 
as a Member was in session this morn- 
ing; and when the news came that he 
was seriously injured, widespread senti- 
ments of grief and sorrow were expressed 
by all the members of the committee; 
and later those sentiments were ex- 
pressed in even more heartfelt terms 
when the final news came of his un- 


. timely death. 


Mr. President, I lay a wreath upon his 
tomb, I give to his memory my admi- 
ration, my esteem, and my unstinted 
praise of the splendid and outstanding 
record of VIRGIL CHAPMAN as a man, as 
a citizen, and as a great public servant. 
I associate myself with the sentiments 
which have been expressed by other 
Senators in tribute to him. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, any- 
one who knew VIRGIL CHAPMAN would, of 
course, agree with everything which has 
been said here today. I was very fond 
of him, because he was, as I learned 
through many associations with him, a 
good man, a typical American, and a true 
friend. The unfortunate part about this 
world is that there are too few VIRGIL 
CHAPMANS. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we have 
all been impressed greatly with what has 
been said by Senators who were asso- 
ciated over a number of years with our 
late friend. I was one of those who 
knew him only in the last 2 years. We 
had identical committee assignments, 
For the past 60 days we had been at- 
tending hearings on the manpower bill 
and the so-called Wherry resolution. 

I told Senator Cuapman quite recently 
that if anyone wanted to get his vote on 
any measure, all it was necessary to do 
was to connect it in some way even re- 
motely with a matter which appealed to 
his patriotism, and he could not resist 
the temptation to cast his vote for it. 
I think that was one of the great keys to 
his heart. I was impressed with his 
loyalty and his tributes to loyalty. A 
year ago I heard him make an im- 
promptu speech at Roswell, N. Mex., in 
which he paid the most stirring tribute 
to the flag which I have ever heard in 
my life. That impromptu speech was 
the finest expression of American ideals 
I have ever heard anywhere, or have 
ever read. 

I agree most wholeheartedly with the 
sentiments expressed by the Senators 
who have preceded me. We need more 
VIRGIL CHAPMANS. He was not the type 
who would merely back someone up in 
a proposition in which he was inter- 
ested; he would be out in front. When 
he was with you, he was out in front, pre- 
paring the way, clearing the underbrush, 
running interference. 

Quite recently I saw in an Arizona 
Magazine a quotation from the will or 
3 words of a cowboy, in which he 
said: 

Never think of me as dead. Think of me 
9 having gone on an eternal prospecting 

P. 


That is the way we can think of our 
friend, as having gone on an eternal 
prospecting trip, where I have an abiding 
faith he will manifest the same great 
principles of loyalty and devotion to the 
pent cause which characterized him 

ere. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the news 
of Senator CHapman’s death has come to 
me, as to all other Senators, with pro- 
found shock. 

The people of Delaware had the priv- 
ilege of having Senator CHAPMAN visit 
their State only last year to address the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. In that 
one brief visit, Senator Chapman en- 
deared himself to many of Delaware's 
citizens, and it had been our hope that 
he would be able to return again in the 
near future. 

It is not necesary for me to describe 
what his loss will mean to the Senate, for 
certainly all of us realize it. In my own 
name, and in that of my associates in 
Delaware, who knew Senator CHAPMAN, 
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I extend deepest sympathy to his fam- 
ily, to the members of his staff, and to 
the people of Kentucky, who have lost an 
able and gracious public servant. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, like the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
I did not know VIRGIL CHAPMAN until 
I came to the Senate, a little over 2 years 
ago. Isoon became acquainted with him 
and I learned to love him because of all 
the men I have known none had a 
greater capacity for zenuine affection. 

I share the sentiments of those who 
have paid tribute to his loyalty, his 
courage, and his patriotism. I likewise 
pay tribute, not only to those qualities, 
but also to his great understanding, his 
deep affection, and his unbounded ca- 
pacity for friendship and love. I know 
that his memory will live long in the 
minds of his colleagues, and that we 
who cherish it when we walk in his foot- 
steps will honor ourselves even more 
than we try to honor him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, a 
neighboring State of Kentucky, I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without say- 
ing a word in tribute to the life, char- 
acter, and accomplishments of VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN. I had the pleasure of serving 
with him almost 10 years in the House 
of Representatives and also 2 years in 
the United States Senate. 

I am sure we all agree that he was a 
great historian, a loyal and very capa- 
ble legislator, and a devoted friend. But 
with all his other accomplishments, I 
think we should particularly take note 
that in the fields in which he was inter- 
ested, he was an unusually good tech- 
nical legislator, In matters pertaining 
to farming and the problems of farmers, 
and those pertaining to the problems of 
tobacco, we all relied on his judgment, 
In the work of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House, 
and in the Armed Services Committee of 
the United States Senate, we all re- 
spected his judgment and wisdom and 
the thoroughness with which he studied 
legislative proposals. 

We shall all miss him as a friend, and 
the Nation will suffer a great loss in the 
passing of one of its finest legislators, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President— 
Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The leaves of life keep falling one by one, 


Another precious leaf has just fallen 
from the Senate’s thumbworn book of 
life. Death, the insatiate, resistless, 
ruthless reaper, with icy hand that never 
tires and sickle keen that never turns its 
edge, has just severed from earth and 
earthly things our distinguished late col- 
league, willing fellow worker and loved 
and loving friend, the Honorable VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN, of Kentucky. 

He was an illustrious statesman, a 
peerless orator and a great patriot who 
knew no dictator but his conscience, no 
guide but his judgment, and no purpose 
but to serve his country, love humanity 
and bless mankind. While on the moun- 
taintop of success, in the very heyday of 
manhood, while all the tides of life and 
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joy and hope were flowing full and fair, 
from an environment of prosperity, com- 
fort, love, and peace he was abruptly 
summoned to take his journey to that 
mysterious country from which no one 
ever returns. With antique courage and 
Christian hope he went from the restless 
land of the living into the silent land of 
the dead. 

His passing is a great loss to his Na- 
tion, a great misfortune to his State, and 
a great calamity to his family and 
his friends. 

Only 20 hours ago he mingled with 
us on the Senate floor. It seems but 
a few brief moments since his merry 
peals of laughter filled the air and the 
melody of his voice and the eloquence 
of his words thrilled our hearts with 
music more rapturous than the sirens 
ever sang. But now we call his name 
in vain. From his pallid lips an an- 
Swer never more will come. In the hush 
that pervades the sanctuary of our dead 
we realize that this beloved and faith- 
ful friend has sailed that sad and solemn 
sea which separates the narrow shore 
of time from the boundless kingdom of 
eternity. This dear colleague has passed 
the limits of earthly vision. His shad- 
owy form cannot be seen through the 
telescopes of science, the illusions of love, 
or the tears of grief. 

In this solemn hour we are haunted 
by the demon of skepticism and despair, 
and we ask anew the world-old question 
propounded by the patient, afflicted 
patriarch of Uz, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” But unlike the suffering 
Job, we seek no refuge either in silence 
or submission. We simply turn from 
this perplexing question of the Old 
Testament to find it answered in the 
New by Him who said: 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 


Thanks to the hallowed hope that 
springs eternal in the Christian breast, 
we believe that the separation from our 
beloved is but for a night and that joy 
cometh in the morning. A divinity 
within whispers with still small voice in 
the listening ear of love, The grave is 
not the end of all.” 

While our hearts are filled with grief 
and our eyes are dimmed with tears, 
thoughts of the last bitter hour come 
like a blight over our spirits. But even 
now when earthly help and sympathy 
seem vain, we look beyond the cloud that 
hangs above us like a pall and there, 
through faith, we see the star of hope 
still shining on. In the lustrous light 
of that constant star, we read the assur- 
ing promise of the Saviour of the world: 

I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die. 


In this promise we put our trust. 


While dogmas perish and creeds crum- . 


ble, while agnosticism decays and athe- 
ism dies, we shall continue to lean upon 
the everlasting arm, believing that the 
twilight here is but the dawn of a grand- 
er day upon some other shore; believing 


that the feeble flame that flickers here 
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for a little while will at last leap into a 
bright and shining light when the spirit 
of man has winged its flight back to Him 
that gave it birth. 

No one knows, nor would it be well to 
know, what takes place between the 
great Creator and His insignificant crea- 
ture in the last sad moment of life on 
earth. But we do know beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that the dying 
thief, while suffering on the cross, re- 
ceived absolution from his sins and was 
promised a triumphant entrance into 
paradise with the Saviour of the world. 

It is our fervent hope and devout 
prayer that the same unfailing mercy, 
the same loving kindness, and the same 
boundless charity that gave to the male- 
factor a heritage in that house not made 
with hands were this day extended from 
the ineffable throne of God to our be- 
loved friend, VIRGIL CuHapman, and that 
he is now walking the streets of paradise 
that are paved with stars. 

Let us, in imagination, tenderly lay 
the flowers of love and sorrow upon the 
bier of our departed. . Let us, with bowed 
heads, loving hearts, and generous 
hands, adorn his silent couch with the 
imperishable amaranth, the fadeless em- 
blem of immortality. Let us place upon 
his somber casket an ample wreath of 
ivy, the floral metaphor of devoted 
friendship, the evergreen token of 
brotherly love, and thus, so far as in 
pn aye lies, discharge our duty to our 

ead. 

From this sad ceremony we should 
learn anew a lesson that is as old as 
sacred history. The lesson is this: “It is 
better to go to the house of mourning 
than to go to the house of feasting; for 
that is the end of all men; and the living 
will lay it to his heart.” A sanctuary of 
sorrow is a crucible in which to purify 
the soul. May this service not have been 
held in vain. May the fate of our de- 
parted be a constant reminder to us of 
the serious meaning of that irrevocable 
decree: “Man is born to die.” 

While we are busily engaged in weav- 
ing our names into the tapestry of 
private fortune and public fame, and 
while we are eagerly endeavoring to lay 
up for ourselves treasures on earth, let 
us also prepare for the inevitable hour in 
which every man must surrender his own 
soul. May we not be unmindful of the 
fact that death comes nearer and nearer 
to everyone with every fleeting breath; 
that it comes indifferently as a thief in 
the dead of night or as a royal guest at 
the blaze of noon.” 

Let us bear this well in mind, not that 
our days may be consumed with impotent 
grief or our lives shrouded with dispirit- 
ing gloom, but rather that we may be up 
and doing while opportunity’s sun still 
shines, for the night cometh when no 
man can work. 

With an abiding faith that everything 
in this whole vast universe was designed 
by an unerring Architect for some ulti- 
mate good; with an abiding faith that 
all who seriously strive shall eventually 
wear perfection’s starry crown, let us 
go forth, with hope in our hearts and 
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courage in our breasts, to fight the good 
fight, to finish our course and unquali- 
fledly keep the faith. 
And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 
And our hearts faint at the oar— 


God grant that we may hear— 
The signal of our release, 


In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace! 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
with some presumption that I rise to 
express the feelings of the new Members 
of the Senate, who, by the tragic acci- 
dent which occurred early this morning, 
have been deprived of the opportunity of 
knowing the man who has been eulogized 
by so many of his colleagues, and have 
been deprived of the privilege of follow- 
ing his example and his leadership. 

We who come new into this group must 
look to men like Senator CHAPMAN not 
only for guidance and counsel, but for 
example and for inspiration, Those who 
have known him well so long find it pos- 
sible to measure the sense of their loss. 
To us who are new, the loss is im- 
measurable, because we cannot foresee 
the privilege which would have been ours 
if we could have served longer with him 
in the Senate. 

Speaking for myself and the others 
who have been Members of the Senate 
for only a few months, including the 
junior Senator from his own State of 
Kentucky, I wish I were able to put into 
words our sense of loss, to extend our 
sympathy to his family, and to express 
our realization that this kind of an ex- 
perience leaves neither his family nor us 
without the hope that his passing is in 
fact but the opening of another door to 
greater service for him in another field 
of activity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, no 
one could have known VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
without becoming a better man. He was 
one of the finest characters I ever knew. 
His unfailing good humor, his kindliness, 
his friendliness, his courage to do the 
right as he saw it, his marvelous speak- 
ing talent, his loyalty in his friendships, 
his outstanding honesty and integrity, 
made him a delight to all of us who were 
fortunste enough to know him. 

I join all of my colleagues in this 
Chamber in the statements that have 
been made about him. He was one of the 
dearest friends that I had in the Senate. 
His loyalty knew no bounds; his con- 
sideration for others knew no limit. The 
State of Kentucky and the Nation have 
lost a great statesman, and the Senate 
has lost one of its most highly esteemed, 
most respected, and most beloved Mem- 
bers. I was shocked and grieved beyond 
expression when I heard this morning of 
the terrible calamity that had come to 
him, and which resulted in his untimely 
death. I extend to his wife and family 
my deepest and sincerest sympathy in 
their great loss. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the sudden death of 
Vinci. M. CHAPMAN has brought sorrow 
to all of the Members of the Senate. I 
feel a keen personal loss in his passing, 
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as he has been a real friend of mine. He 
was big-hearted, kindly, good-natured, 
never critical of anyone, and was a gen- 
tleman of the old school in every sense 
of the word. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN was a loyal and de- 
voted friend. He was dependable. He 
was fair and courteous, but more than 
that, he was kindly and helpful. He 
walked humbly before his fellow man, 
always willing to be of help to those he 
thought he could help. He was a man 
who had a very keen sense of justice and 
fairness. He loved his friends. 

Now that he is gone our appraisal 
could probably be better expressed in 
these words. A prince once said of a 
king struck down: “Taller he seemed 
in death.” And the words hold good, 
for now as then, it is after death that 
we Measure men, 

I know we will all miss him and I join 
with his host of friends in expressing 
deep sympathy to his family. He has 
left with his colleagues an abiding affec- 
tion for him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it is 
agreeable to the Senate, the Chair would 
ask its indulgence for a moment, especi- 
ally in view of the enforced absence of 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CLEMENTS], who is ill, but who, I am glad 
to say, I have learned will be released 
from the hospital today. If he were 
present he would wish to express the 
feelings of the people of Kentucky over 
the tragic loss of Senator CHAPMAN. 

I have known VIRGIL CHAPMAN for 
more than a quarter of a century. I 
knew him before he came to the House 
of Representatives. I knew his father, 
and was intimate with him. His father 
almost all his life was identified with 
the educational institutions of the State 
of Kentucky, and was an outstanding 
man in that field. 

Back in the days when efforts were 
being made to organize the tobacco 
growers of Kentucky into a cooperative 
organization in order to obtain better 
marketing conditions, VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
was an outstanding advocate of such an 
agricultural association. He and I 
campaigned together over the State of 
Kentucky among the farmers, urging 
them to join an association which would 
enable them to protect themselves 
against conditions over which they 
otherwise would have no control. 

Senator CHAPMAN came to the Congress 
some 25 years ago. I knew him and co- 
operated with him, when I was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate and he was a Member 
of the House, in the framing and enact- 
ment of legislation, particularly legisla- 
tion affecting agriculture. He was not 
only firm in his advocacy of legislation 
of that sort, but he was well informed 
about agricultural conditions in the 
State of Kentucky and throughout the 
Nation. He was a good legislator. He 
was an alert, active, and vigilant legis- 
lator. Not only that, but he had per- 
sonal integrity. No one could doubt his 
position on any question. His intellec- 
tual processes were logical and he pos- 
sessed a quality of intellectual integrity 
which was recognized by the congres- 
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sional district he represented for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and later by the 
State of Kentucky, 

As has been said, he was a great stu- 
dent of history and he was a great orator. 
There was no pretense about him. It is 
said that when Oliver Cromwell, who had 
a wart on his forehead, was having his 
portrait painted the painter was about 
to leave the wart off because it was un- 
sightly. Cromwell said to him, “Paint 
me as Iam or not at all.“ VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN never wanted to be painted other- 
wise than as he was. Not only was there 
no pretense about him in the advocacy 
of his views, but he did not wish his 
friends to indulge in any pretense as to 
his position or views on any subject 
wnich engaged his attention. 

Of course, it was a great shock to me 
to learn, about 11 o’clock this morning, 
when I reached my office, of his tragic 
death. Only yesterday I sat beside him 
here in the Chamber. We discussed 
many matters, not only the pending leg- 
islation but many matters affecting our 
State of Kentucky. I enjoyed his friend- 
ship and the feeling was mutual. I re- 
spected his character. I respected the 
service which he rendered. I shall miss 
him as a friend, miss him as a legislator, 
and miss him as a Kentuckian. He had 
a rich inheritance of all the things that 
go to make a useful public servant. 

I wish on behalf of my State and my- 
self to express my deep sorrow and to 
express to his family and friends my 
profound sympathy at his passing. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently, 
under the second resolving clause, ap- 
pointed the following Senators to con- 
stitute, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent, the committee on the part of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Senator: 

Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr, RUSSELL, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. CAIN, and Mr. STENNIS. 

(On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the following re- 
marks by Mr. CLEMENTS and the matters 
printed in connection therewith, appear- 
ing on pages 2379-2382 of the daily 
Recorp of Tuesday, March 13, were 
ordered to be transposed and printed at 
this point in the permanent RECORD of 
Thursday, March 8) : 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, first 
I wish to thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for his kindness and con- 
sideration in asking unanimous consent 
that I may address the Senate at this 
time. 

Mr. President, having been hospitalized 
since February 26, in my absence on that 
fateful Black Thursday of March 8 it 
became the sorrowful mission of the ma- 
jority leader to announce officially to the 
Senate the disastrous news of the tragic 
and untimely death of my beloved friend 
and colleague, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky, VINCI. CHAPMAN, Likewise, 
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in my absence, it became the heartbreak- 
ing task of the Vice President of the 
United States to express on his own and 
my behalf the sorrow and regret of the 
people of Kentucky over the tragic loss 
of Senator CHAPMAN to the State he 
loved so much and served so well. 

Even though little now can be added to 
the spontaneous outpouring of heart- 
felt and richly merited tribute paid to 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN during the hours imme- 
diately following his untimely death, at 
this, my first opportunity, I want to join 
with his colleagues, in both Houses of 


Congress, in expressing my profound sor- 


row and deep sense of personal loss over 
the death of my friend, companion, and 
colleague. 

My friendship with VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
dated back to the years when we were 
classmates at the University of Ken- 
tucky and, in unison with thousands of 
others who knew him and recognized his 
sterling qualities, with the passing of the 
years our friendship grew warmer, our 
relationship became closer, and the bond 
of our companionship waxed stronger. 

Innately VIRGIL CHAPMAN was a gen- 
tleman—gracious, considerate, friendly, 
and helpful. The records of the past 
quarter century of the Congress of the 
United States attest that he was a 
scholar, a profound and learned student 
of history, a sound and able legislator, an 
eloquent and convincing speaker, with 
exceptional vision and rare qualities of 
leadership. He was endowed with a 
great, generous, sympathetic heart, a 
broad, keenly alert, intelligent mind that 
saw only the good in his fellow man, and 
an eloquent, silvery tongue that spoke 
only honestly, kindly, and constructively, 
Because in his boundless good nature 
there was no meanness, no smallness, no 
envy, no prejudice, no resentment, no 
malice of any sort. always he was cheer- 
ful, engaging, a delight and an inspira- 
tion to his legion of friends, especially 
to those of us who were privileged to 


enjoy the close association of his com- 


panionship. Properly and correctly it 
has been said that loyalty was the hall- 
mark of VIRGIL CHAPMAN; and so it was 
because he kept the faith; his word was 
his bond and he was the soul of honor 
and the essence of dependability, It 
was for these reasons that from his 
youth his circle of friends steadily 
widened. Of his own volition he never 
lost a friend and those who knew him 
best loved him most. 

VIRGIL MUNDAY CHAPMAN, the only son 
of James Virgil and Lily (Munday). 
Chapman, was born at Middleton, 
ee County, Ky., on March 15, 
1895. 

In life, as in death, he seemed some- 
how to be ahead of his time. Since 
1915—beginning at the age of 20 and 
before he had a vote—he was a delegate 
to all Democratic State conventions. 
He studied law, and in 1917 was admitted 
to the bar. The same year he became 
editor in chief of the Kentucky Law 
Journal, serving for 2 years in that ca- 
pacity, and graduating from the Law 
School of the University of Kentucky in 


1918. He engaged in the practice of . 


law and at the same time zealously 
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launched himself into organizing the to- 
bacco growers of Kentucky and adjacent 
States into a cooperative marketing as- 
sociation, which magnificently success- 
ful effort formulated the basis of his 
great and constructive legislative record 
in behalf of his State in the National 
Congress, 

In 1924 he was elected to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, serving 10 terms as the 
Representative of the now Sixth Ken- 
tucky District. During that period he 
formulated and led the long, hard fight 
to have enacted the structure of laws 
that have brought stability and pros- 
perity to the tobacco farmers of Ken- 
tucky to those of all other tobacco- 
growing States. The genius, the perse- 
verance and persistence, the confidence, 
and patience of VIRGIL CHAPMAN finally 
were translated into the economic salva- 
tion of the tobacco farmer and the to- 
bacco industry as a whole. That was 
the paramount contribution of VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN to Kentucky, but, even so, it 
was only one of the many legislative con- 
tributions he made to the benefit of the 
people of the Commonwealth he so ably 
and devotedly served. So when in 1948 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate from Kentucky he was solidly stand- 
ing on his record of achievements and 
primarily as the recognized leader and 
undisputed champion of the tobacco 
farmer and the tobacco industry. 

The death of Senator CHAPMAN has 
left not only a great void in the lives of 
his personal friends, but a marked 
breach in the official life and well-being 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and, 
indeed, of the entire Nation. I served in 
the House with Virgil and joyously an- 
ticipated continued service with him 
here in the Senate. As the senior Mem- 
bers of both House and Senate know, 
when VIRGIL CHAPMAN went into action, 
either in committee or on the floor, he 
had the complete and respectful atten- 
tion of his colleagues; no Member of the 
Congress, by sheer weight of logic, clar- 
ity, and consistency, wielded greater in- 
fiuence than did VIRGIL CHAPMAN. 

He came young to serve in the Na- 
tional Legislature, and all too soon he 
has left the scene of his labors, but his 


splendid service of nearly a quarter of 


a century in the Congress of the United 
States stands as a perpetual monument 
to this great Kentuckian and to his 
memory. Of VIRGIL CHAPMAN, proudly 
but sadly, it can be said that— 

He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 


praise; 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


And so this past Sunday, with tear- 
dimmed eyes and heavy hearts, his be- 
reaved family, with a great throng of his 
friends from every section of Kentucky, 
and a delegation of his congressional col- 
leagues, headed by his long-time friend, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
and the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Lawrence W. Weatherby, reverently, 
gently, and lovingly laid him away under 
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the bluegrass of his native Kentucky— 
“couched triumphant, calm, and brave, 
in the ever-holy grave“ to sleep that 
long, last earthy slumber from which 
there is no awakening here. But even 
before we said our last farewell to him, 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN had awakened in the 
dawn of a better world where his great 
and valiant soul goes marching on with 
the elect of God for all time and eternity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, the 
funeral oration delivered last Saturday, 
in Washington, by the Chaplain of the 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, and 
the prayers recited last Sunday, at Paris, 
Ky., by the Reverend Rhodes Thompson, 
pastor of the First Christian Church. 

Also Gov. Lawrence W. Weatherby’s 
statement, and editorials from the 
Courier-Journal, the Louisville Times, 
the Lexington Herald, the Owensboro 
Messenger, the Henderson Morning 
Gleaner, and the Madisonville Mes- 
senger. 


There being no objection, the mat- 
ters referred to were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FUNERAL ORATION BY DR. FREDERICK BROWN 
HARRIS, CHAPLAIN OF THE SENATE 


In the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
following the announcement of the death 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky, I was 
deeply impressed as for an hour I was privi- 
leged to listen to the heartfelt eulogies 
brought by a score of his fellow Members, 
including the Vice President. Without indi- 
cating who uttered the words, I have thought 
it might be appropriate for this hour to link 
together sentences from these tributes, in a 
sort of mosaic depicting the life, character, 
and service of the late Senator as his col- 
leagues saw him. Here is the picture as they 
drew it. His senatorial colleagues now speak: 

“The sudden and tragic death of Senator 
CHAPMAN is a profound and personal blow 
to me, I knew him well. I considered him 
one of my closest friends. To the multitude 
of encomiums which will be said of him, 
one fact will stand out: He was a loyal man, 
a true friend, a man on whom one could 
count in all cases and under all conditions 
and vicissitudes. One had to know Vinci. 
CHAPMAN to appreciate what he really was 
and to appraise his true character. A more 
honest, conscientic-:s, hard-working man, a 
more loyal and selfless soldier I have never 
known. Loyalty was the hallmark of VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN, loyalty to his Nation, to his State, 
to his friends, In his political life he pos- 
sessed a courage and forthrightness which is 
rare in these days. He was never afraid to 
speak his convictions. In politics, the Con- 
stitution as our forefathers wrote it was his 
shrine. He was a great student of history 
and he knew how to apply his knowledge in 
the legislative field. He was a courteous 
gentleman of the old school, a gentleman in 
the highest and finest sense of the word. I 
have never heard him say an unkind word 
about any human being. He was utterly in- 
capable of any petty thought or action. He 
was slow to speak, but when he spoke he 
spoke with great eloquence and clarity. He 
knew intimately the historical facts about 
our great country. He combined in his 
nature those rare characteristics which are 
found in so few persons, sincerity, friendli- 
ness, loyalty, integrity, courage, and vision, 
which we like to see in those in public life. 

“He seemed to be able to inject a bit of 
infectious and pleasant humor into the con- 
sideration of subjects even of a serious na- 
ture. The recollection of the fellowship we 
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had with him cannot fail to inspire a more 
friendly attitude on the part of all of us in 
considering the great problems which face 
the Congress and the Nation. 

“It is completely proper and true to say 
that among those I have known in the past 
I haye never known a man who loved his 
country more, a man to whom the soil of 
American and her flag meant more. 

“I remember one occasion when I took 
him to address a group of farmers in Virginia. 
He spoke absolutely from memory. He sel- 
dom ever used notes. He quoted some lines 
when he was talking about the efforts we 
had made in World War I. He said: 


„Here's to the Blue and the Gray as one, 
When they meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with them all 
As the sons of the Flag advance.’ 


“No man worshiped more at the shrine of 
Lee and Jackson than did Vici, CHAPMAN, 
The greatest speech I ever heard at a certain 
annual banquet I have attended for 18 years 
was the speech of Virncm CHAPMAN made 
there on February the twelfth last. He used 
the wonderful tribute to the flag that some 
of my colleagues have heard him use on 
other occasions, 

“When he arrived at a conclusion as to a 
public measures, he voted his convictions re- 
gardless of whether they were popular or 
unpopular. I give to his memory my ad- 
miration, my esteem, and my unstinted 
praise for the splendid and outstanding rec- 
ord of Vinci. CHAPMAN, as a man, as a citi- 
zen, and as a great public servant. The un- 
fortunate part about this world is that there 
are too few Virgil Chapmans. 

“He was an experienced statesman, a peer- 
less orator, and a great patriot who knew no 
dictator but his conscience, no guide but his 
judgment, and no purpose but to service his 
country. No one could have known Vme 
CHAPMAN without becoming a better man. 
He was one of the finest characters I ever 
knew. His unfailing good humor, his kind- 
liness, his friendliness, his courage to do 
the right as he saw it, his marvelous speak- 
ing talent, his loyalty to his friendships, his 
outstanding honesty and integrity, made 
him a delight to all of us who were fortunate 
enough to know him. He was dependable, 
he was fair, he was courteous, he was kindly 
and helpful. 

“A prince one said of a king, struck down, 
‘Taller he seemed in death’; and the words 
hold good for now as then. It is after 
death that we measure men. He possessed 
a quality of intellectual integrity which was 
recognized by the congressional district he 
represented for nearly a quarter of a century 
and, later, by the State of Kentucky. There 
was no pretense about him. It was said that 
when Oliver Cromwell, who had a wart on 
his forehead, was having his portrait painted 
the painter was about to leave the wart off 
because it was unsightly. Cromwell said to 
him: ‘Paint me as I am or not at all.“ VIRGIL 
CHArNMAN never wanted to be painted other- 
wise than he was. 

“While our hearts are filled with grief and 
our eyes are dimmed with tears, thoughts of 
the last bitter hour come like a blight over 
our spirits. But we look beyond the cloud 
that hangs above us like a pall, and there 
through faith we see the Star of Hope still 
shining on. In the lustrous light of that 
constant star we read the assuring promize 
of the Saviour of the world: ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth 
in me shall never die.’ And so we believe 
that the feeble flame that flickers here for a 
little while will at last leap into a bright 
and shining light, when the spirit of man 
has winged its flight back to Him that gave 
it birth. God grant that we may hear the 
signal of our release in the bells of the holy 
city, the chimes of eternal peace.” 

In these times of tension and testing, 
when in global social convulsions, Thou art 
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sifting out the souls of men before Thy judg- 
ment seat, we thank Thee for public servants, 
sun-crowned, who live above the fog. Men 
with great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands. Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill. Men whom the spoils of office can- 
not buy. Men who possess opinions and a 
will. Men who have honor. Men who will 
not lie. For such he was, whose work is so 
suddenly ended and who passing, leaves a 
lonesome place against the sky of his State 
and his Nation’s life. 

For the high caliber of the public service 
be rendered, for the unsullied integrity of 
his life, for his sterling qualities of character, 
for his patriotism pure and undefiled, for 
the jovial dispositon which endeared him 
to all associated with him as he lived in his 
house by the side of the road and was a 
friend to man, we thank Thee, Master of all 
good workmen. May the benedictions of 
Thy sustaining grace rest upon his dear ones 
sorely bereaved. Realizing that in the midst 
of life we are in death, may we each face 
our tasks with the deep solemnity of those 
who know not what a day may bring forth. 
And at last bring us all to the homeland of 
Thy eternal love. 


FUNERAL OF SENATOR VIRGIL CHAPMAN, First 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Paris, Ky., 3 P. M., 
Marcu 11, 1951—Services BY Rev. RHODES 
THOMPSON, PASTOR, FIRST CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Paris, Ky. 


PRAYER 


Our Father in Heaven, Thou whose work is 
infinite and whose will is our peace, be 
pleased to look down on us in our sorrow, 
and enable us to hear Thy holy word, that 
through prayer and the comfort of Thy 
Scriptures, we may have hope and grant us 
the consolation of Thy holy spirit that we 
may rise above the shadows of mortality, 
and have the joy of Thy blessings. 

For Him who died and rose again, and 
even liveth with you, in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen, 

(Scripture reading: St. John, fourteenth 
chapter; Psalms, Twenty-seventh, Forty- 
sixth, One Hundred and Twenty-first; Reve- 
lations, twenty-first chapter.) 

The Gospel, according to St. John, chap- 
ter 14: 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions: 
if it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you. 

“And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto my- 
self; that where I am, there ye may be also. 

“And whither I go ye know, and the way 
ye know.” 

PRAYER 


O Lord, our God—hear us as we seek to 
raise our thoughts from this changeful life 
to the great eternity in which Thou dwell- 
eth, to know that Thou are the one who is 
sufficient to our needs. Our spirits are 
turned to Thee in humble trust. With Thy 
great mercy will Thou sustain and comfort 
every mourning heart, and fulfill the promise 
that Thou will not leave thy people comfort- 
less. 

Grant us now, we beseech Thee, the com- 
fort of Thy own assured promises. Give us 
strength to return to the tasks that are 
ours with less trust in ourselves and more 
dependence in Thee. Help us to dedicate 
ourselves anew in the service of Thy will 
and in the faith and spirit of Thee. Help 
us to say when our hour has come, “Father, 
we have finished the work Thou hast given 
us to do.” Give us faith in our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, who has brought to us the light of 
the gospel. In Him may we have confi- 
dence in all that is to come until the day- 
break and all the shadows flee away. Hear 
us for Thy great mercy’s sake. We pray to 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 
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Gov. LAWRENCE W. WETHEREY’s STATEMENT 
Upon LEARNING OF DEATH OF SENATOR 
CHAPMAN, MarcH 8, 1951 


All Kentuckians mourn the great loss 
which we have suffered in the untimely 
death of Senator Viert CHspman. Senator 
CHAPMAN has through the years been one of 
Kentucky’s outstanding statesmen. During 
the critical emergency which the Nation is 
facing, Senator CHAPMAN has been a bul- 
wark of strength as a ranking member of 
the Armed Forces Committee of the Senate. 
During his quarter of century of service in 
the House and Senate he has represented the 
best interest of Kentucky and the general 
welfare of her people. 

Virgil’s life was rich in contributions to 
his fellow man. His outstanding record and 
devotion to the high principles of service 
for which he stood place him as one of Ken- 
tucky’s greatest sons. His wise counsel and 
warm friendship will be missed both by the 
State and the Nation, 


OFFICIAL DELEGATION 


Vice President Alben Barkley; Senator 
Earle C. Clements, Kentucky; Senator Ernest 
W. McFarland, Arizona, majority leader of 
Senate; Senator Richard Russell, Georgia; 
Senator Dennis Chavez, New Mexico; Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson, Texas; Senator John 
C. Stennis, Mississippi; Senator Harry Cain, 
State of Washington; Senator Homer Cape- 
hart, Indiana; Senator Robert S. Kerr, Okla- 
homa; Congressman Noble Gregory; Con- 
gressman Frank Chelf; Congressman Carl 
Perkins; Congressman James Golden, Con- 
gressman Joe Bates; Congressman Brent 
Spence; Congressman John Whitaker; Con- 
gressman Thruston Morton; Congressman 
Tom Underwood; Joseph Callahan, Sergeant 
at Arms, House of Representatives; Emery 
L. Frazier, Chief Clerk, Senate; H. H. Morris, 
Office of Clerk of House of Representatives; 
John A. B. McElveney, Office of Sergeant at 
Arms, Senate; Robert Riggs, Robert Homes; 
Gov. Lawrence Wetherby. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 9, 1951] 


CuapmMan’s Loss AN UNTIMELY SORROW 


- There is a particular poignancy in the 
death of Senator VmRGIL CHAPMAN at this 
point in his career. He had begun to at- 
tract national attention as a leader of the 
middle-of-the-road Democrats. He had 
served in the Senate only a little over 2 
years. He was be; to use more and 
more effectively the experience he had gained 
in 11 terms in the House of Representatives, 
where he had been a popular but not widely 
known figure. He died 1 week short of his 
fifty-sixth birthday, still in the prime of life. 

His Bluegrass constituents in Kentucky’s 
Sixth District had long valued him as a 
champion of the farmers’ interests: Recently 
he had made an impression in new fields by 
his vigorous work on the important Armed 
Services and Public Works Committees of 
the Senate. Questioning Senator Tarr only 
10 days ago in committee hearings on the 
issue of troops for Europe, CHAPMAN Teg- 
istered with the press and spectators by the 
astute logic of his inquiries. 

A native of Simpson County, he was a 
Kentuckian to the core. He was an honor 
student at the university in Lexington. His 
antecedents and personal sentiments were 
Southern, and he was active in such organi- 
zations as the Sons of the Confederacy and 
the Morgan’s Men's Association. He had in- 
timate knowledge of the problems of tobacco 
growing, and was an organizer of cooperative 
marketing groups among the growers. 

CHAPMAN’s sudden and tragic death creates 
a most unexpected crisis in Kentucky poli- 
tics. Fortunes of prospective Democratic 
and Republican candidates for this year’s 
governorship race will have to be recast in 
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the light of this development. Governor 
Wetherby must find in short order a suc- 
cessor in the Senate for a man who was 
doing an increasingly useful job. If it is 
happier for men to die on the upsurge of 
their careers, VIRGIL CHAPMAN was in that 
sense fortunate. 


[From the Louisville Times of March 9, 1951] 
Vinci, M. CHAPMAN, THE FaRMER’s FRIEND 


Vinci, M. CHAPMAN was a member of a 
family whose history in Kentucky goes back 
to the time when this State was a Virginia 
county. His father, J. Virgil Chapman, was 
a leader in Kentucky public education during 
the first quarter of this century. 

The son took early to the law and politics, 
and was elected to the National House before 
he was 30 years old. His long record in Con- 
gress was marked by his devotion to the 
interests of the Kentucky tobacco farmer in 
particular and the American farmer in gen- 
eral. This devotion never abated, but in 
recent years and months, as a long-time ad- 
vocate of military preparedness, he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his vigorous support 
ot national defense measures, including uni- 

versal military training. 
Senator CHAPMAN was an orator of the old- 
fashioned school and a favorite on the Ken- 
tucky stump. The political precocity of his 
youth was succeeded, as the years wore on, 
by an exceptional political durability— 
amounting to what seemed to be perma- 
nency. Thus his untimely death was a 
shocking as well as saddening event of Ken- 
tucky politics. 


[From the Lexington Herald of March 9, 
1951] 


SENATOR VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


All who served with VIRGIL CHAPMAN in 
the 22 years he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives knew him well. This was 
easy to do because he had an immense ca- 
pacity for friendship. He loved the com- 
panionship of other men. Often after his 
election to the United States Senate, he 
would come back to mingle with his former 
colleagues in the House of Representatives. 

The Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives was to him a symbol of the representa- 
tive government which sustains the Republic 
today in an hour of grave crisis. The lore 
and traditions of this august body were to 
Virci. CHAPMAN a part of the structure of 
our freedom and, too, a part of his very life. 
A magnetic personality, a brilliant and schol- 
arly mind, a master of oratory of the old 
school whose polished phrases thundered and 
flashed in every political campaign in which 
he engaged, combined to evoke the esteem 
and admiration of those who knew him best. 

His intellectual integrity, his unblem- 
ished honesty in public service and his 
ability to chart a direct course on public 
matters combined to give him the qualities 
of real statesmanship. To think straight is 
the measure of greatness. This virtue VIRGIL 
CHarman inherently possessed. He prac- 
ticed it, and made it the keynote of every 
public utterance, 

Reference has been made to his many 
friends in every walk of life. He often 
quoted the words in Act 1, Scene III, of Ham- 
let when Polonius said: 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel, 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment $ 

Of each new-hatch’d unfiedged comrade. - 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in 


thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy 
judgment.“ 
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Mr. CHAPMAN represented in Congress the 
old Ashland district, whose name rekindles 
the luster of Henry Clay. The names of its 
Representatives, Clay, Breckinridge, Beck, 
Blackburn, Trimble, Cantril! and others, read 
like an honor roll of American statesman- 
ship. 

In 1923 Joseph W. Morris, of New Castle, 
was named for a short term to succeed Mr, 
Cantrill. Mr. CHAPMAN was nominated in 
1924 in the primary that followed. He 
served in the House until 1928 when he was 
renominated but was defeated in the Hoover 
landslide. This defeat showed him truly 
loyal to his party and fearlessly devout in his 
advocacy of religious tolerance and his dec- 
larations on that subject. There is little 
doubt that had he not been so outspoken 
in his support of Alfred E. Smith, his tenure 
of office would have remained continuous 
and unbroken. 

He was reelected to the House in 1930 and 
each year thereafter until 1948, when he 
was elected to the United States Senate. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. CHAP- 
MAN served on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. He previously had 
served on the Public Works and Military 
Affairs Committees. 

Mr. CHAPMAN was, truly, the best friend 
the tobacco farmers of Kentucky ever had. 
Numbers of his friends from the burley sec- 
ton of Kentucky had planned to come here 
Friday in regard to legislation and always 
followed his leadership. He was attorney for 
the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Marketing Association before the triple A 
was organized under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. In 1938, when the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act was rewritten to 
conform to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, he was active in sponsoring, backing, 
and shaping such legislation. Several of the 
most vital amendments were supported and 
prepared or suggested by him in conference 
with his colleagues, to whom he always gave 
Tull credit. These were the amendments 
which changed the base period for comput- 
ing the parity price on tobacco in 1940, the 
enactment of a law to provide for continu- 
ance of quotas in 1943, and such legislation 
as the Stocks and Standards Act in 1935, the 
Tobacco Inspection and Grading Act and 
provisions in 1942 and again in 1950 for ceil- 
ing prices on tobacco in relation to parity 
price and other factors. 

Mr. CHAPMAN proudly declared himself to 
be a Jeffersonian Democrat. He looked to 
the Congress in which he served so long to 
preserve the general government in what 
Jefferson called “in its whole constitutional 
vigor.“ Never failing in his loyalty in sup- 
port of the Democratic Party in national 
elections, yet as a Member of both Houses of 
Congress he exercised independence in the 
consideration of legislation. 

He was a student of the life of Robert 
E. Lee and had one of the best private 
collections of pictures of General Lee. On 
the anniversary of the birthday of General 
Lee this year, he delivered an address on 
Robert E. Lee under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy at the First 
Baptist Church in Arlington, Va. Last year 
he delivered in Washington, at a breakfast 
under the auspices of the YMCA, an address 
on Abraham Lincoln on the anniversay of 
his birth. 


“Tis the wink of an eye; tis the draught 
of a breath 
From the blossom of health to the pale- 
ness of death.” 


In an almost unbroken period of a quarter 
of a century of public life, the opportunity 
had come within the past few months and, 


= indeed, the past few days, for Senator CHAP- 
Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of ` 


man to render to his country the most 
notable public service of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, 

He was a member of the Preparedness Sub- 


committee of the Senate Armed Services 
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Committee, which has worked prodigiously 
during the entire session of the present Con- 
gress on the military-manpower bill and 
other legislation, The duties that fall upon 
& man, when responsibility comes to him, 
are accumulative. Mr. Chapman had been 
designated by the Public Works Committee 
and Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
to represent them on the Appropriations 
Committee. He was also a member of the 
Democratic Policy Committee which deter- 
mines the course of legislation in the Senate. 

In recent days Mr. CHAPMAN had spent 
long hours on the Committee on Armed 
Services and on the floor of the Senate. He 
had been in his office late Wednesday night 
preparing a statement in connection with 
the military-mobilization bill now under 
consideration. 

At the zenith of his long public career, 
at the height of his usefulness, in the midst 
of his labors, his tragic death has snatched 
him from the halls where he spent so many 
years. He will be sadly missed, and the sym- 
pathy of all goes to his devoted wife, daugh- 
ter, and friends. 


— 


[From the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger of 
March 9, 1951] 


A LEGISLATOR oF GREAT ABILITY PASSES 


Vom. MUNDAY CHAPMAN’s death Thurs- 
day morning in the Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., from injuries sustained 
earlier that morning in an accident between 
his automobile and a trailer truck, removed 
from Kentucky public life one of its most 
picturesque characters. His passing at 55 left 
no orator in official life to wear the mantle he 
inherited from former Senator A. O. Stanley, 
when the latter left the Halls of Congress. 
Admitted to the bar at 22, he located at 
Irvine and in a few years his golden tongue 
set his restless feet upon the path he trod 
directly into the House of Representatives at 
29, to remain more than 20 years until Ken- 
tucky Democrats promoted him to the United 
States Senate 2 years ago.. CHAPMAN gained 
State-wide prominence while speaking 
throughout central Kentucky to promote the 
organization of the burley tobacco pool, and 
in western Kentucky when he came this way 
to stimulate interest in forming the Dark To- 
bacco Growers Association in the 1920's. 

Senator CHAPMAN was not farm reared, but 
as the son of J. Virgil Chapman, long identi- 
fied with school work, he spent his boyhood 
and youth in close proximity to country life, 
and when the burley and dark tobacco farm- 
ers began seriously to consider self-protection 
through cooperative marketing, the voice of 
the young lawyer was heard eloquently de- 
claring the justice of their cause. He spoke 
as one well informed, and he was, and the 
store of information he gained by attention 
to details of cooperative marketing as a 
young man was increased by study and con- 
tacts through the years of his public service. 
For more than a quarter century Senator 
CHAPMAN was the spokesman of Kentucky 
farmers, and tobacco growers in particular. 
His speeches were not dry, statistical talks, 
but from every platform he occupied, the 
listeners were fascinated by the ornate style 
of his oratory. The copious flow of words 
that belonged peculiarly to CHAPMAN held 
vast gatherings entranced. 

As a legislator, Senator CHaPMAN’s greatest 
development began when he entered the 
Senate of the United States. His long ten- 
ure in the House of Representatives had 
given him a foundation on which to advance 
rapidly in the Senate to committee positions 
of great responsibiilty. Since the Korean 
episode began he had, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, carried a 
responsible load. Military preparedness had 
long been a favorite theme of Senator CHAP- 
MAN, and death took him at a time when his 
ability was paying large dividends in public 
service to the people of the country he loved. 
As a member of the Senate Public Works 
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Committee, he had matured into a Titan 
in the most responsible legislative body in 
the world. 

Senator CHAPMAN had the admiration of 
both House and Senate, and friends through- 
out the Capital were floored when the sud- 
denness of his tragic death broke upon them. 
His colleagues conceded him to be one of 
the most brilliant men in the Senate, and 
that none possessed greater character and 
integrity, or was more devoted to country 
and State, 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, typi- 
fied the feeling of many strong men in the 
Senate when upon announcement of Senator 
CHAPMAN’s death, he broke down and cried. 
He was in the hall at the hospital at the time. 

Senator CHAPMAN was a favorite speaker 
when Kentucky and Confederate history 
were to be discussed, and visitors to his 
office marveled at the collection of pictures 
of Lee and Jackson and Davis, and other 
heroes of the Lost Cause that lined the walls, 
and a caller had but to indicate his interest 
and the Senator would put aside political 
matters to dilate in rapturous words upon 
the virtues of the bearded men who seemed 
to smile back their appreciation. CHAPMAN’s 
successor will not take his place when a 
Kentuckian is invited to speak. The pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have reflected 
many an oration by Senator CHAPMAN on 
subjects the average congressman would dis- 
cuss calmly. Not CHAPMAN. An occasion to 
speak was to him an opportunity to expatiate 
in shining sentences, always on the tip of 
his tongue to be used with the ease that was 
CHAPMAN’s above other Members of the 
Kentucky delegation. 


[From the Henderson Morning Gleaner of 
March 9, 1951] 


‘With stunning suddenness comes the news 
of the untimely death of Kentucky’s senior 
Senator, VRGIL CHAPMAN, 

He is taken at a time when he was most 
needed. For that statement we have the 
word of our junior Senator, EARLE CLEMENTS 
who in conversation with our O. B. Springer 
the other day said that there was no more 
capable nor popular man in Washington 
than Virgil. “He knows his way around.” 
said Earle, “and is in demand everywhere.” 

High tribute to Senator CHAPMAN was paid 
also by John L. Dorsey, at Rotary Thursday. 
He quoted A. O. Stanley, who said that CHAP- 
MAN was exceptionally well versed in the 
history and traditions of the American Con- 
gress and was recognized in the Senate as 
one of its most able historians. 

From a thousand sources, now that he is 
taken from the Nation’s stage, will come 
confirmation of the tribute paid to Virgil 
by Earle, his friend and admirer and by mo 
Honorable A. O. Stanley. 


[From the Madisonville Messenger of 
March 9, 1951] 


America LOSES ABLE SENATOR 


Not merely Kentucky—his native State— 3 


but the Nation as a whole is the poorer in its 
public service today because of the untimely 
death of Senator Vircm M. CHAPMAN in a 
Washington traffic accident. 

The Messenger recently listed the impor- 
tant posts which our Paris friend held in the 
National Capital, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that, including his great influence in 
the House of Representatives, VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN was a key figure in the Government of 
the United States. This was no exaggera- 
tion, based upon State pride, but rather an 
appraisal on its merits of the position which 
Mr. CHAPMAN had attained since that day in 
1924 when he assumed the post of Represent- 
ative in the lower House. 

In yesterday's Messenger several Hopkins 
countians expressed their regret at the un- 
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timely passing of this useful man. Partic- 
ularly in the fields of agriculture and in 
public health Viner. CHapman pioneered, 
and the tobacco growers of Kentucky and 
elsewhere will be forever in his debt. As 
mentioned also yesterday, every parent and 
child in the Nation for generations to come 
will be indebted to him for the battle which 
he fought for adequate pure food and drug 
legislation. 

The Messenger had the highest respect for 
Mr. CHaPMAN’s ability, and was proud to call 
him friend. Death, as has been said, hath 
ten thousand several doors for men to take 
their exits. Untimely and inappropriate it 
was that able, useful, and patriotic VOI. M. 
CuarPmMan should meet death, in a traffic 
accident, at a time when his State and his 
Nation alike badly needed his unselfish and 
tireless service. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish VIRGIL CHAPMAN could have been 
with us to hear the beautiful tributes 
which have been paid to him. I am told 
that he always wrote out his speeches 
in long hand. I could almost see him as 
he labored on his speech late into the 
night just before he departed for his 
home en route to which he met his death. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 1 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 


Friday, March 9, 1951, at 10 o’clock a. m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, Marcu 8, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art our light in 
darkness and our strength in times of 
trouble, inspire us now with an earnest 
desire to know Thee more intimately, to 
do Thy will more eagerly, and to serve 
Thee and our generation more worthily 
and faithfully. 

Thou knowest, O God, that we need 
divine wisdom as we seek to find the 
right solution to our many difficult prob- 
lems. Grant that daily we may place our 
hands in Thine and heed Thy voice as 
Thou dost say, “This is the way, walk ye 
therein,” for Thy ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and Thy paths are the paths of 
peace. 

Deepen within us the glad assurance 
that when we have conscientiously and 
honestly tried to do our best for Thee and 
our fellow men, then we may confidently 
leave the issues in Thy hands which are 
stronger than our own. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 


terday was read and approved. 


EMERGENCY REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 156) providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 1545, a bill 
to amend the Reorganization Act of 
1949, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1545) to amend the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departmenis, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such mendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution provides for the consideration of 
H. R. 1545, to amend the Reorganization 
Act of 1949. It provides for 3 hours of 
general debate to be controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. It 
is an open rule permitting amendments. 

On December 18, 1950, the President in 
a special message to Congress requested 
the reactivation of certain emergency 
powers under the War Powers Act. Con- 
gress immediately granted him some of 
the powers he asked for, but denied him 
the power to reorganize departments 
and agencies for the period of the emer- 
gency. This alternative proposal is now 
brought before the House which allows 
congressional review of emergency reor- 
ganization plans with a shortened wait- 
ing period before such plans take effect. 

This bill, very briefly, provides for the 
following: 

First. It adds to the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 a new title II, authorizing 
emergency reorganizations necessary to 
the national security or defense. i 

Second. It requires the President to 
specify that reorganizations proposed 
under this title are emergency in nature. 

Third. It shortens the waiting period 
before emergency plans take effect from 
60 days to 18 days. 

Fourth. It includes authority not con- 
tained in the original act to— 

(a) Extend functions now vested in 
certain agencies. 

(b) It permits utilization of facilities, 
services, or personnel of any agency. 

Fifth. It does not require the Presi- 
dent to specify economies arising from 
reorganizations in the case of changes 
under this title. 

Sixth. It exeludes from emergency re- 
organization the abolition, transfer, or 
establishment of any executive depart- 
ment, and any changes involving the 
fleld functions of the Armed Forces. 

Seventh. Any changes made will re- 
vert to their original status on either 
(a) April 1, 1953; (b) termination of the 
national emergency; or (c) on a date 
designated by concurrent resolution of 
Congress or by the President, whichever 
date is earliest. 

After extensive hearings, the commit- 
tee made a number of changes in the 
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original bill, which are now incorporated 
in this reported bill, which serve to meet 
some of the objections to the granting of 
these additional powers to the President, 

I know it is the aim of our Presi- 
dent to reduce the cost of government 
wherever possible. Every Member of this 
House has been deluged, as I have been, 
with letters from constituents urging 
that nondefense activities be curtailed 
and certain deadwood be eliminated 
from the Government payroll. I feel 
confident the President will delegate the 
task of eliminating all unnecessary em- 
ployees to competent, experienced, and 
capable men, and that a sound program 
of transferring efficient employees from 
unnecessary and nondefense activities to 
meet the needs of the present emergency 
of the defense agencies will be instituted. 

Whenever a national emergency arises 
in this country, big business immediately 
goes into action by arranging for the 
placement or assignment of its own men 
in key positions in Government, where 
they wield authority and serve their 
master’s bidding. They are carefully 
and quietly slipped into these positions 
of power in the higher-salary brackets; 
they serve their former connections well. 
We know that when Members of Con- 
gress submit inquiries to them or seek 
information, it is never forthcoming, 
They talk about the influence of Mem- 
bers, and how Members attempt to use 
influence in their dealings with agencies 
and departments, The facts are, if these 
bureaucrats happen to learn that a sub- 
ordinate employee knows a Congress- 
man, that employee is doomed. They 
are ruthless and arbitrary in their hand- 
ling of congressional inquiries, particu- 
larly when such inquiries are at cross 
purposes to the interests or activities of 
those who effected their appointment. 

These are the same men who, when 
working outside of Government, contin- 
ually cry out about bureaucracy and the 
bureaucrats on the Government payroll, 
The truth is that they are the bureau- 
crats. 

I do not condone excessive employ- 
ment in Government. It is charged 
that in most of the departments we could 
get along with at least one-third less 
employees and yet accomplish greater 
efficiency of operation. They say many 
departments and bureaus are over- 
staffed; that in the Defense Department 
alone the payroll today has more civil- 
ian employees than were carried on the 
rolls at the peak of World War II. For 
every four men inducted into the Armed 
Forces at this time we have three civil- 
jan employees in the Defense Depart- 
ment. One needs but to visit the Penta- 
gon on any working day to see what is 
actually going on. The retail stores in 
the concourse are filled with employees 
doing their shopping on Government 
time, during working hours. The coffee 
shops and restaurants do a land-office 
business at all hours of the day. How 
often have you found the telephone lines 
busy when you attempted to call the 
Pentagon on business during the work- 
ing hours of the day, even though the 
building is equipped with the largest 
telephone switchboard in the world? A 
careful check of the outgoing calls from 
the hundreds of offices in the building 
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will show that as high as 50 percent of 
the calls are purely personal, lasting up 
to a half hour a call. There appears to 
be no supervision or control whatever 
over this laxity in work hours or per- 
sonal calls made on Government time, 
over Government facilities, at a time 
when our agencies are supposed to be 
straining their utmost in the defense 
effort. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I know it is the sin- 
cere aim and desire of our President to 
bring about greater economy and effi- 
ciency in Government, but the Republi- 
can bureaucrats mentioned above are re- 
sponsible for the present overloading of 
the civilian personnel. These servants 
of big business come into Government 
with reputations for efficiency and econ- 
omy, but once delegated the authority 
they run wild in multiplying the per- 
sonnel under their jurisdiction. 

I am aware of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments has undertaken the inves- 
tigation of surplus and unnecessary em- 
ployment in some of the agencies and 
departments. Its job is a difficult one. 
It takes time to ferret out the waste of 
manpower. I feel sure this committee 
will carry on the good work it has ini- 
tiated, but to obtain the results desired 
requires the cooperation of others in the 
executive branch of Government, which 
has not been forthcoming. 

As far as this measure is concerned, 
there is every indication the Committee 
on Expenditures has given every consid- 
eration to the pressing need for imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949 in this emergency. 
This bill sets out very clearly that the 
basic framework set up by Congress un- 
der the original act has been adhered 


to. The authority granted in this bill 


provides the greater speed and flexibility 
necessary to accomplish our ultimate 
objective—an adequate national defense 
for ourselves and our friendly nations 
overseas. It does retain within the leg- 
islative branch the right to disapprove 
or to approve specific plans. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution, 
and hope the bill will be speedily enacted 
into law. 

(Mr. SasatH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include certain figures.) 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the rule grants 3 hours of de- 
bate, and that is ample time on the bill. 
There is no disposition on the part of 
the minority as far as I know to oppose 
the adoption of the rule. I take this 
time only because of what was said by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SAB- 
ATH] when he was talking about econ- 
omy. Permit me to call your attention 
to section (b) on page 3: 

There may be omitted from the message 
of the President transmitting any reorgan- 
ization plan under this title reference to the 


probable reduction of expenditures to be 


brought about by the plan. 
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They started off with the Hoover 
Commission’s report advising as to how 
we could get economy and efiiciency. 
So far we have not had any economy ex- 
cept in one instance. But we did adopt 
the proposal to increase the President's 
salary $25,000 and give him $50,000 addi- 
tional expense money. Now they come 
along and say that when the President 
sends down a plan he does not even need 
to mention economy nor recommend a 
plan which will give us either economy 
or efficiency. Well, is that fair and 
Square, in accord with the Reorganiza- 
tion Act? It is clear there is no ele- 
ment of economy in this plan nor in any 
of the others. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, let us 
take a chance on the legislation anyway. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr, Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 14] 
Abbitt Engle Murray, Wis. 
Anfuso Fallon O'Brien, Mich. 
Barden Gillette O’Konski 
Barrett Gossett <= Powell 
Blatnik Granahan Reed, N. x. 
Boykin Green gan 
Brooks Harvey Scott, Hardie 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Sheehan 
Byrne, N. T. Hinshaw Sieminski 
Carnahan Jackson, Calif. Smith, Va. 
Celler Jackson, Wash, Stockman 
Chudoff Kee Tackett 
Colmer Kennedy Teague 
Davis, Tenn. Kerr Underwood 
Dingell Kilday + Weichel 
Dondero LeCompte Wolverton 
Donohue McConnell Woodruff 
Ellsworth Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 380 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EMERGENCY REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, there be- 
ing no further requests for time, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MecORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, can the gen- 
tleman give us any information as to the 
legislative schedule for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 
Monday is District Day. I have been in- 
formed, not directly but from reliable 
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sources, that there are three bills to be 
considered: House Joint Resolution 173, 
amending the District Rent Act; House 
Joint Resolution 176, Rent Control Per- 
sonnel Act, and H. R. 1498, police pay 
bill. There is also scheduled the confer- 
ence report on H. R. 1724, the renegotia- 
tion of contracts bill. 

On Tuesday there is scheduled House 
Resolution 142, the resolution to reject 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. I am in- 
formed that they have agreed on 3 hours’ 
debate on that bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is that the bill 
relative to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Ihave noth- 
ing further to announce now, except as 
to any further business I will announce 
it to the House as quickly as I possibly 
can for the guidance of the Members. 
Of course, conference reports are always 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fro! 
Massachusetts? i 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1545) to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1545, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1545) to amend 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, having 
considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

You may recall that on December 18, 
1950, the President transmitted to the 
Congress a special message urging re- 
activation of certain emergency powers 
under titles I and II of the First War 
Powers Act of 1941 relating respectively 
to reorganizations in the executive 
branch, and to the modification of con- 
tracts. 

Following the receipt of this message, 
title II of the First War Powers Act of 
1941 received immediate consideration 
during the closing days of the Eighty- 
first Congress, becoming Public Law 921. 
Title I of the First War Powers Act of 
1941 would have authorized the Presi- 
dent to reorganize departments and 
agencies for the period of the emergency 
by means of Executive orders, which do 
not require congressional approval or re- 
view. Objection to this approach was 
signified in the Eighty-first Congress. 
The alternative was proposed of amend- 
ing the Reorganization Act of 1949 by 
adding a new title which would allow 
congressional review of emergency reor- 
ganization plans with a shortened wait- 
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2 period before such plans would take 
ect. 

This bill, introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], is de- 
signed to meet that situation and to per- 
mit the President to reorganize the ex- 
ecutive department in order to meet 
emergencies as they may arise. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that on December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
made their attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
It found a Nation unprepared to meet 
that emergency. Be it said for this Con- 
gress that a few days later, on December 
18, 1941, the Congress passed the First 
War Powers Act giving to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this Nation power to reorgan- 
ize the executive departments and its 
agencies in order to meet that emer- 
gency. 

You and I know the history of 1941 
and the subsequent years. We saw 2 
President at that time rise to the emer- 
gency and meet that emergency as had 
never been conceived of by any Chief 
Executive of any nation in all the world. 
You saw him under the powers of that 
act gather together the resources of this 
Nation. You saw him make true his 
promise to make America an arsenal for 
all the world that believed in democ- 
racy. You saw him make good upon 
those promises. He filled the sea with 
ships, he filled the air with planes, and 
he filled the hands of every ally with all 
the weapons necessary to meet that cri- 
sis. So we came through World War II 
successfully. 

On December 18, the same day that 
in 1941 this Congress gave the Presi- 
dent of the United States full power to 
do anything in the executive department 
to meet emergencies without any restric- 
tion, the present President asked for the 
right, in view of the conditions existing 
today, to reorganize the departments in 
order to meet any emergency that might 
meet us now. So this bill is calculated 
to meet that situation. 

I have heard it said that there is no 
emergency, but may I say to you that 
never in the history of this Nation has 
our form of government been so chal- 
lenged as it is being challenged today. 
That sneak attack on Pearl Harbor by 
the Japanese is a small thing in com- 
parison with those forces that are now 
planning to destroy our way of life. 

We did not make the situation in Ko- 
rea. The situation in Korea was thrust 
upon this Nation by an enemy whose 
purpose it is to destroy this Nation. 

I say to you that just as we did not 
foresee Pearl Harbor, what living man 
in this Congress today can tell when a 
more drastic emergency might not face 
this Nation? What one can call the day 
or call the hour? You say you have 
time. How long a time do you know 
you have? In the light of events that 
have passed, that we ought to use as a 
light to guide our future now, we ought 
to prepare to meet an emergency that 
we know can take place. We ought to 
give to the Chief Executive the power 
to reorganize the executive department 
to meet those emergencies. 

My one regret is that we did not in 
the bill we are considering today give 
him the power that we gave the Presi- 
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dent back in 1941, but we bring to you 
today a bill that gives him this power 
with this provision in it, that it shall 
be sent down as a plan to the Con- 
gress and the limitation is placed upon 
the Reorganization Act that instead of 
having 60 days, which we have to file 
our petition of rejection when it is sought 
to establish a permanent plan, we have 
18 days in which to do it—18 days. 

How long a time can 18 days be; how 
short a time can 18 days be? It is my 
belief that power is best organized by 
giving the responsible head for the uce 
of that power sufficient power to meet 
the emergency which faces him. I am 
saying to you that this bill should pass 
without opposition. There were similar 
arguments as to the number of days 
that we had a right to consider. Some 
people said that 10 days was too short a 
time. Others said 15 days was too short, 
and finally both Houses decided upon 18 
days. This matter has already been con- 
sidered by the other body. They have 
acted on it. This bill is similar to the 
bill, S. 101, which has been passed by the 
other body and referred to our commit- 
tee. In my judgment our bill is a better 
bill. Thet is why I am standing and 
pleading before you in behalf of our bill 
on this occasion. But bear in mind that 
every provision of this bill has already 
been weighed in the balance, argued and 
debated on the other side of the Capitol, 
and has been passed there and passed 
expeditiously. 

I for one cannot see any logical argu- 
ment why any citizen with the welfare of 
this country in mind would not gladly 
and quickly give the President these 
powers which he ought to have when it 
has to come back to this committee and 
to the Congress and be given considera- 
tion. But you said 18 days is too short. 
Why, we had a plan sent to-us the other 
day under the old order, under the 60- 
day rule. We have 10 days in which to 
act upon it and we acted upon it. Some 
said that the President could send down 
a dozen plans. My reply to that is if 
the President sends down a dozen plans 
or 20 plans or 50 plans, there are 435 
Members of Congress here who can ob- 
ject to them. Certainly any member of 
any committee will immediately recog- 
nize any plan that comes within the prov- 
ince of his committee and if it is nota 
good plan will file his objection thereto. 
There can be no objection to this bill 
based upon that premise. 

So I submit to you, Members of the 
Congress, already we have delayed too 
long. I am hoping that the time of 3 
hours will not be consumed. Iam hoping 
that the Congress will stand together and 
show to the world that we are giving 
these powers to our Executive so that 
they will know America is ready to mar- 
shal every resource at its command to 
defeat any action aimed at this Nation. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the chairman of our 
committee [Mr. Dawson]. I think he is 
a very fine gentleman. However, in the 
discussion of this bill, our chairman made 
a political speech, defending the acts of 
the Roosevelt administration, and he in- 
ferred that some of us say “there are no 
emergencies.” This is my eleventh year 
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here, and I have not known any time 
when we have not had an emergency. As 
a matter of fact, ever since the election 
in 1933 we have been living under emer- 
gency conditions. When the historians 
of our generation come to write their ver- 
dict on the years from 1933 to the present 
time, they will call it an era of execu- 
tive control.” I believe it is proper to 
label our years “the period of executive 
usurpation,” Powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Congress of the United 
States have been seized in fact, although 
not in letter, by the Presidert and his ad- 
visers. We have become subservient to 
the administrative wing of our Govern- 
ment; and, to a large degree, this abdi- 
cation is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress itself. V’e are now being asked to 
extend the usurpation of executive con- 
trol one step farther. 

As of this moment the President of the 
United States has claimed authority to 
send American troops overseas in unde- 
clared wars by the simple device of label- 
ing them “police actions.” He has made 
the Appropriations Committee a very 
minor adjunct of his own staff by pre- 
senting vast executive budgets which 
they must take or leave. He has now 
evolved a system by which he may him- 
self act as a Member of Congress, au- 
thorized to introduce legislation by de- 
scribing his program as “a plan” for ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the Congress. 

When the Hoover Commission and 
others suggested that plans be sub- 
mitted by the Executive to trim waste 
and eliminate duplication and extrava- 
gance from the Federal scene, it was 
never intended that these plans be thrust 
down the throats of the Congress. 
Time was prescribed to study and 
analyze them. Sixty days were pro- 
vided for this purpose, The new pro- 
posal suggests that this period be cut 

wn to 18 days. Why the haste? We 
Know that many an effort has been made 
by the administration to jam things 
through without giving us an opportu- 
nity to check carefully. There has been 
legislation thrust upon us by the White 
House within recent memory, without 
copies being available for the Members 
of this House. 

Are we going to get a plan for social- 
ized medicine or some new Brannan plan 
carefully concealed inside a reorganiza- 
tion scheme?. Is somebody trying to 
slip a few things over in this seemingly 
innocent fashion? Our people are fed 
up with executive and administrative 
government. Is that a correct state- 
ment? Ido not believe there is a Mem- 
ber on the floor of this House this after- 
noon whose mail is not flooded with pro- 
tests from citizens all over this coun- 
try, protesting control by the Executive 
and by administrative agencies, and ask- 
ing the Congress to reassert themselves 
and to take over again. 

We are the elected Members here; we 
are sent here to represent the citizens. 
We are not here to be rubber stamps for 
Mr. Truman and his nonelected crowd. 
Men who were not elected to public of- 
fice are running the country, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we all know they are running 
it badly. Never in the history of our 
country have nonelected officials run the 
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country as badly as it is being run to- 
day. Reports of alleged sales of public 
offices in Mississippi, the use of influence 
in obtaining private loans, the growing 
army of 5-percenters in Washington— 
these things are not calculated to create 
confidence in the executive branch of 
our Government. 

I believe that we must make a stand 
on these issues before the Nation. Exec- 
utive powers vested by the Constitution 
in the President are sufficient. We as 
Members of the legislative branch of this 
Government are required by law to as- 
sert the rights of the voters of this coun- 
try. This body, the House of Represent- 
atives, is the most recent affirmation of 
the people’s will. We know that there is 
widespread criticism of the unrestricted 
authority of the White House in every 
section of the Nation. Let us take our 
stand now. Congress was intended to in- 
itiate the laws of the land. We were not 
elected to say ea“ to everything ema- 
nating from Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
proposal before us would extend the au- 
thority of the President one step beyond 
his present prerogatives. I oppose this 
extension. I believe sincerely that this 
Nation wishes the trend of the past 19 
years reversed. Our people want Con- 
gress to dominate the making of our na- 
tional policies. Until we achieve this re- 
sult the people will continue to declare 
their growing lack of confidence in our 
Government. We can make a start on 
this question. Let us assert our rights 
and guard them as jealously as the voters 
who sent us here want them guarded. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly 
about this granting of additional power 
to an administration that is in disre- 
pute everywhere throughout the entire 
land. No administration has sunk as 
low as has this administration. The 
people of our beloved United States want 
Congress to ke on the job; they want 
Congress to assert itself, to exercise its 
powers and not to yield on this or any 
other measure. Originally 60 days were 
allowed for study but the bill before us 
cuts the time down to 18 days. In a 
week or so, I understand, we are to re- 
cess for 10 days. What is there to pre- 
vent the Executive from sending up a 
proposal just before the recess and push- 
ing it through in 18 days’ time? They 
will attempt a compromise on a 25-day 
proposition: Let us hold it to 60 days. 
We here did not create these emer- 
gencies; they are directly the result of 
the deals that were made by Roosevelt 
and Truman at Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Tehran; that is where they created these 
emergencies. 

The more the gentlemen in charge of 
this legislation try to explain it the more 
I do not understand it. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], author of the bill H. R. 1545. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the Chamber here was more crowded to- 
day I might be inclined to make a politi- 
cal speech, but under. the circumstances 
I think I shall confine my remarks to the 
subject at issue and try to explain in as 
calm a way as possible the provisions of 
the pending legislation, 
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H. R. 1545, the bill which we consider 
today, is emergency legislation, It 
grows out of a special request by the 
President to the Congress for additional 
reorganization authority to facilitate our 
defense mobilization. 

This request came before us in the 
closing days of the Eighty-first Congress. 
The President asked for a reactivation 
of wartime authority contained in titles 
I and II of the First War Powers Act to 
reorganize the executive branch and to 
modify defense contracts. 

During the closing days of the previous 
Congress, we acted on only the second 
part of that request. The President now 
has the contract modification authority. 
It was decided to hold over for consid- 
eration by the new Congress the matter 
of granting emergency reorganization 
powers to the President. 

The Congress decided it ought to look 
into the matter of emergency re- 
organization more closely for this 
reason: the President requested au- 
thority to reorganize or utilize Govern- 
ment agencies for defense purposes by 
executive order solely. He wanted the 
same power which had been conferred 
during World War II by title I of the 
so-called First War Powers Act. Under 
authority of that act, approximately 
150 wartime reorganizations were ef- 
fected by Executive order. These in- 
cluded the agencies of which you have 
heard so much in the past: War Produc- 
tion Board, War Manpower Commission, 
War Shipping Administration, and other 
important war agencies. All of these ac- 
tivities were created or reorganized by 
Executive order. The Congress had no 
direct say in the matter of establishing 
or rearranging the war agencies. 

It is necessary now to decide the ex- 
tent to which these wartime powers of 
reorganization should be revived, 

In formulating this legislation we 
chose a middle course. On the one hand, 
it was recognized that we afe in an emer- 
gency situation and that the President 
must be able to act with speed and flexi- 
bility in reorganizing the various 
executive departments and agencies for 
mobilization purposes. On the other 
hand, we insisted that the Congress re- 
tain the opportunity to scrutinize these 
plans and to accept or reject them by 
formal action in committee and in the 
House. 

PURPOSE OF H. R. 1545 


What this legislation proposes, in ef- 
fect, is to utilize the framework of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 for emer- 
gency reorganization plans. H. R. 1545 
would simply add a new title, title III, 
to the Reorganization Act of 1949. Re- 
organization plans would be transmitted 
under this title with respect to matters 
relating to the national security or de- 
fense. The plans would take effect with- 
in 18 calendar days after transmittal in 
place of the 60-day waiting period speci- 
fied in the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

Let me emphasize that these are 
temporary plans, emergency plans; when 
the emergency is over the plans no longer 
have force or effect. Everything re- 
verts to its previous status except as 
modified by intervening law or per- 
manent reorganization plan. 
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H. R. 1545 has the advantage of per- 
mitting the President to act quickly with- 
out sacrificing the opportunity for con- 
gressional review and approval. Con- 
gress, in other words, will have a chance 
to participate in the development of the 
defense agencies. 

This legislation is required mainly to 
authorize certain activities that come 
within the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, through his general counsel, Mr. 
Herbert A. Bergson, has expressed to our 
committee the need for emergency reor- 
ganization powers to help him carry on 
his job. Mr. Wilson has been engaged in 
making a comprehensive survey of his 
job and the necessary facilities to carry 
it out. I am advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that two emergency reorgani- 
zation plans are on the President's desk 
right now waiting enactment of this 
legislation. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION IS INADEQUATE 


Some Members may have the impres- 
sion that existing authority is ample 
enough to give the President the reor- 
ganization authority he requires for 
emergency purposes. This is not the 
case. I will address myself briefly to this 
point. 

The present sources of reorganization 
authority in the executive branch are 
the following: 

First. Reorganization Act of 1949; 

Second, Authority, with certain ex- 
ceptions, conferred upon heads of de- 
partments and agencies to make inter- 
nal reorganizations; 

Third. The Defense Production Act of 
1950, particularly sections 703 (a), which 
authorizes the President to utilize exist- 
ing agencies or create new agencies and 
to delegate functions for the carrying 
out of the purposes of the act. 

1. The Reorganization Act of 1949 now 
provides for a 60-day waiting period be- 
fore a reorganization plan takes effect. 
This act is applicable to permanent re- 
organizations. H. R. 1545 is directed to 
emergency reorganization. If we accept 
the idea that an emergency confronts us, 
and few will deny that in a significant 
sense it does, then we must provide for 
a speedier method of effecting certain 
reorganizations. 

The legislation before us today is sim- 
ply a recognition of the fact that we 
must speed up reorganizations in an 
emergency—reorganizations that are 
limited in duration. Thus the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, standing by itself 
without the additions proposed by H. R. 
1545, is not sufficient for emergency 
needs. 

2. The authority now conferred upon 
the heads of various departments and 
agencies by statute or reorganization 
plan to reorganize their individual de- 
partments or agencies, is limited in these 
respects: There are exceptions in cer- 
tain cases; and more important to the 
matter before us, such reorganizations 
are internal and the authority cannot be 
utilized in transferring a function or ac- 
tivity from one department or agency to 
another, For example, the Secretary of 
Labor would not have authority to 
transfer a manpower unit from his De- 


partment to a defense manpower agency. 
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3. Several defense mobilization agen- 
cies have been established by Executive 
order pursuant to authority granted in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
This act authorizes the President, you 
will recall, to create new agencies other 
than corporate agencies and to delegate 
or redelegate functions in carrying out 
duties imposed by that act—see section 
703 (a), and also section 710 (d), and 
section 304 (a). However, the Defense 
Production Act does not specifically au- 
thorize the President to reorganize 
agencies so created and, furthermore, the 
act does not embrace all the elements 
of defense mobilization. The Defense 
Production Act addresses itself to priori- 
ties and allocations, requisitioning au- 
thority, expansion of production capac- 
ity and supply, price and wage stabiliza- 
tion, procedures for the settlement of 
labor disputes, and control over con- 
sumer and real-estate credit. 

If the President found it necessary to 
reorganize the manpower training func- 
tions, by bringing them together in a 
single defense agency, or to set up a War 
Shipping Administration like we had in 
World War I, or to establish other func- 
tions or agencies not specifically author- 
ized in the Defense Production Act of 
1950, he would be unable to do so without 
the aid of the legislation contained in 
H. R. 1545. 

In summary then, on this point, H. R. 
1545 is designed to supplement existing 
legislation, to fill certain wide gaps in 
reorganization authority for meeting de- 
fense mobilization needs, and at the 
same time retain in the Congress the 
right to disapprove a plan which it might 
deem unnecessary. 

EIGHTEEN-DAY WAITING PERIOD 


Our committee and subcommittee gave 
careful consideration to the question of 
an appropriate waiting period before 
reorganization plans for an emergency 
would take effect. It was our endeavor 
to provide the maximum in speed and 
flexibility without depriving the Con- 
gress of a time period adequate to con- 
sider such reorganization plans, 

In this connection, it is instructive to 
recite the experience of the other body. 
S. 101, counterpart legislation to H. R. 
1545, as passed, provides for an 18-day 
waiting period, Our committee adopted 
the same provision, As introduced, S 101 
provided for a 15-day waiting period. 
The Senate Committee on Expenditures, 
in reporting the bill out, amended this 
provision to a 12-day waiting period 
upon the conviction that the time must 
be cut to a minimum. An amendment 
proposed on the floor of the other body 
for a 30-day waiting period resulted in 
an agreement upon the 18-day provision 
finally contained in the bill. 

The 18-day waiting period is not an 
arbitrary figure, although there might be 
differences of opinion on the matter of 
exactly how many days would provide 
flexibility without impairing congres- 
sional review. The 18-day period was 
selected with the following considera- 
tions in mind. As the Members will re- 
call, the Reorganization Act of 1949 
specifies certain procedures whereby a 
disapproving resolution on a given re- 
organization plan is considered in com- 
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mittee and brought before the House. 
Our committee is given 10 days under the 
act to consider a disapproving resolution. 
After that time, if the committee has not 
reported it out, a proponent of that reso- 
lution may move that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the said resolution. 

In other words, if our committee does 
not act within 10 days, the matter can 
be brought to the floor of the House by 
the person proposing the disapproving 
resolution. I want to point out to you 
as a practical matter that our commit- 
tee would not fail to act within the 10-day 
pericd, because if we did fail to act in the 
10-day period the matter would still 
come to the floor, and the control of the 
time would be in the hands of the pro- 
ponent of the disapproving resolution 
and not in the hands of the committee. 
No committee with any respect for its 
own jurisdiction would relincuish the 
control of the time for debate on the 
floor to an individual proposing a reso- 
lution under its jurisdiction. 

Now let us suppose that a plan is 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress on a Thursday or Friday of any 
week and a recess is taken following such 
transmittal, to the next week, thus in- 
volving a loss of two or three calendar 
days before a resolution of disapproval 
could be filed. In order to allow the 
committee its 10-day grace period to 
study the plan, to hold hearings and to 
prepare a report, the waiting period be- 
fore a plan takes effect must allow for 
the possibility of several days elapsed 
time, 10 days for committee considera- 
tion and time for floor debate. 

The other body adopted the premise 
that when a resolution of disapproval 
was referred to the committee, it should 
have a minimum of 2 weeks to properly 
consider the objections and to hold hear- 
ings if necessary; that allowance should 
be made for 3 days of possible elapsed 
time from the filing of the plan before 
a resolution of disapproval was sub- 
mitted, and that 1 day should be allowed 
for floor debate. Thus, the figure of 18 
days was established as the minimum 
required to assure proper consideration 
by either body in respect to any plan. 

Certain assumptions are implicit, of 
course, in this whole reorganization pro- 
cedure. One is that Members who are 
opposed to a specific plan will proceed 
promptly to file their resolutions of dis- 
approval, and if past experience is any 
judge, I have no fear that this action will 
not be taken. 

Another assumption is that the com- 
mittee before whom a resolution of dis- 
approval is placed will proceed promptly 
to its consideration. The experience of 
2 years under the Reorganization Act of 
1949 in which 35 reorganization plans 
were before the committee, and 10 reso- 
lutions of disapproval were considered, 
is ample evidence of the desire of our 
committee to give every side a hearing 
and to act with promptness and dis- 
patch. 

If we adopt this 18-day provision, and 
if a Member disapproving a specific re- 
organization plan waits 8 or 9 days after 
its transmittal before introducing a reso- 
lution of disapproval, of course, our com- 
mittee would not have the full 10 days 
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or 2 weeks to consider the resolution, be- 
cause the law would bring the plan into 
effect automatically within the 18 days. 
Nevertheless, the Members can have as- 
surance that this committee will not de- 
lay nor maneuver to deprive the Con- 
gress of the opportunity to exercise its 
privilege of review and approval or dis- 
approval. 

All motions to discharge the commit- 
tee from further consideration of a plan 
or to proceed to the consideration of a 
disapproving resolution on the floor are 
matters of the highest privilege—a fur- 
ther guaranty that aebate on reorgani- 
zation plans will not be sidetracked dur- 
ing the waiting period. 

Some concern has been expressed that 
the President might submit a large num- 
ber of temporary reorganization plans 
on the same day, thereby preventing 
adequate consideration of any of them. 
The committee has been assured by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
that the President has no such intention 
and that no legal loophole will be uti- 
lized to thwart adequate congressional 
scrutiny. 

THE MATTER OF EXEMPTIONS 


Several exemptions have been written 
into this emergency reorganization 
measure, partly in recognition of action 
taken in the other body, partly in re- 
sponse to a recommendation by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Kouse Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. You will re- 
call that the Reorganization Act of 1919 
contained practically no exemptions of 
agencies or limitations upon the initia- 
tive of the President in effecting reor- 
ganizations. This was the philosophy of 
the Hoover Commission, based upon the 
analysis of previous experience demon- 
strating that numerous exemptions were 
weighty obstacles in the path of reor- 
ganization and that exemptions tended 
to breed further exemptions. 

However, we have deferred in some 
part to the wishes of the other body and 
written into H. R. 1545 a prohibition 
against abolishing any executive depart- 
ment or creating a new one. The Mem- 
bers need not be concerned that the 
President will establish a Department of 
Welfare as an emergency measure. Re- 
organization plans which would create 
or abolish executive departments are per- 
manent matters which would properly 
come before the Congress under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 in its original 
form. Previous plans on the creation of 
a Welfare Department have come before 
the Congress and have been voted down. 

Upon the recommendation of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, who appeared be- 
fore our committee on this bill, we have 
also exempted from emergency reorgan- 
ization the combatant functions of the 
military services as prescribed in the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] made the point that Congress had 
legislated upon the subject and that the 
reorganization authority ought not to be 
utilized to change that recent legislative 
expression. 

Although I would assume that the 
President, as Commander in Chief, and 
by virtue of other authority, could reor- 
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ganize the combatant functions of the 
military services to serve emergency re- 
quirements, our committee accepted the 
proposed amendment with the clear un- 
derstanding that the exemption would 
not apply to reorganization of produc- 
tion, procurement, distribution, and 
other supply activities which can yield 
economy and efficiency by proper inte- 
gration, 

It will be noted that the bill elimi- 
nates from emergency reorganization 
the requirement contained in the original 
Reorganization Act that probable econ- 
omies be estimated in connection with 
any given reorganization plan. We 
agreed with the findings of the other 
body that this requirement was not 
practicable and served no useful purpose 
in a period of rising defense expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I was in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement 
with reference to the assurance he is 
giving us that under the reorganization 
provided here the President would not 
establish the welfare department. I am 
just wondering how the gentleman 
reaches that conclusion, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I reach the con- 
clusion on this basis, that the President 
cannot create a new department under 
the reorganization legislation which is 
before you. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has it been the practice 
of this committee to bring in any affirm- 
ative resolutions? In other words, say- 
irg, “We will take this plan,“ or have 
you only brought in resolutions when 
there was a plan to be turned down or 
when a majority of the committee felt 
a plan should be turned down? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The basic Reor- 
ganization Act provides that a plan sent 
up by the President under the 60-day 
waiting period becomes law automatical- 
ly unless either body of the Congress 
takes action by a disapproving resolu- 
tion. Therefore, no affirmative action is 
necessary on the part of the committee, 

Mr. JAVITS. Hence any plan that is 
sent down would have to wait 60 days or 
it could not go into effect unless we 
passed this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The original act 
provided for a 60-day waiting’ period. 
The emergency bill which is now before 
you is an amendment to the original bill, 
and provides an 18-day waiting period 
which is all that is necessary; and that 
the plan must be of a temporary nature 
and allied to the national defense and 
not of a permanent nature, as provided 
for in tae original act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam trying to get at the 
nubbin of the point. I think it is im- 
portant for all of us. Now, what you are 
saying is that this is an emergency be- 
cause we want to get the plan approved 
faster. The thing I am trying to get at 
is, suppose the President sent down a 
plan without changing the law, that is, 
according to the way the law stands to- 
day, and you would like to get the plan 
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into effect in 5 days and not wait for the 
60 days. Is there anything we can do 
about it? Could we pass an approving 
resolution saying that it shall go into 
effect in 5 days? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That would come 
under the head of ordinary legislation 
and the Congress of course could intro- 
duce a different resolution. You could 
not amend the plan, nor do I believe you 
could amend the act by action here on 
the fioor in a disapproving resolution, 
It would take new legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would require a bill 
which would go through the Rules Com- 
mittee and so on? And would that bill 
originate in your committee? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill would orig- 
inate with the individual who introduced 
the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. What I mean is, what 
committee? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. The bill would be 
referred to the standing committee 
which would have jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, because it would not be 
in the nature of a reorganization plan. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just like to understand 
the gentleman’s answer. I hope the 
gentleman will yield to our distinguished 
colleague from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
but I would like just to be sure cf my 
question. Suppose the law is not 
changed? Suppose this bill is defeated? 
Let us assume that. I am not trying to 
prejudice the bill, but I am saying sup- 
pose it is not passed and the President 
sent down a plan which you would like 
to go into effect in 5 days instead of 60 
days? What can we do about it, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We cannot do any- 
thing about it, so far as action on the 
plan which is concerned, unless the prin- 
ciple of the plan is embodied in a reso- 
lution and presented in the ordinary way 
that any legislation is presented. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would that resolution 
go to your legislative committee, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Such legislation 
would probably be referred to the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the 
agency which is considered in the orig- 
inal plan. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
is getting at is this: That if under exist- 
ing law a plan were sent up and an 
emergency in respect to it could be es- 
tablished, then the respective commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate could report adversely. The 
vote could vote down that report and 
the result would then be to put the plan 
into effect immediately, without waiting 
for the 60 days’ time to expire. In 
other words, it would have been estab- 
lished that there would be no veto in 
either branch of the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. However, in my 
opinion, the plan would not become ef- 
fective until the end of the 60-day waiting 
period because it would take away from 
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Members of Congress the right to file a 
disapproving resolution until the end of 
the 60-day period. 

Mr. HALLECK., But you could have 
the disapproval resolution filed, the 
Committee on Expenditures act on it, 
bring it to the floor in both bodies. It 
is then established that there is no veto, 
and I insist that under existing law the 
plan would go into effect because action 
had been taken. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is a question 
which would be a matter of legal inter- 
pretation. In effect, I think the gentle- 
man’s answer is correct. I think that 
both bodies having acted unfavorably 
upon a resolution of disapproval there 
would be no further action on the part 
of the Congress, and to all intents and 
purposes the plan would be approved, 
but whether the reorganization itself 
could be put into effect by the President 
without waiting for the 60- or 18-day 
period to lapse, I really do not know. 

Mr. HALLECK. My recollection is 
that in connection with one of the plans 
we had there was some suggestion that 
we wait until the 60 days. My recollec- 
tion is that we shortened that time by 
the action taken. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think I can an- 
swer that by simply reading the law, 
the Reorganization Act, section 6: 

Except as may be otherwise provided pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section, the 
provisions of the reorganization plan shall 
take effect upon the expiration of the first 
period of, 60 calendar days, of continuous 
session of the Congress, following the date 
on which the plan is transmitted to it. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course that is 
what I was basing my interpretation 
on. 

Mr. HALLECK. But that contem- 
plates congressional action. The propo- 
sition I submit is that if that congres- 
sional action is had before the expiration 
of the 60 days, the plan would go into 
effect immediately, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I hope the gentle- 
man is right on that, because I can fore- 
see emergencies where the 18-day wait- 
ing period would be too long. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It would seem to me 
that in your resolution you could pro- 
vide that any such provision as the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BURN- 
SIDE] has referred to could be done away 
with, and the plan could go into effect 
immediately. In other words, if that was 
the congressional desire it could cer- 
tainly be effected by appropriate lan- 
guage. Would it not also have the ad- 
vantage then that not only the Presi- 
dent, but the Congress would also have 
a say in the question whether there was 
in fact an emergency, and we would not 
be leaving it to the Executive to make 
that determination? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion the 
Congress does have the right to pass its 
judgment upon whether it is really emer- 
gency legislation or not by voting on the 
resolution of disapproval. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman does not contend that plan 
No. 1 having been referred to the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate and both those committees hav- 
ing reported out a resolution stating that 
the plan should be approved and become 
effective, say, tomorrow, and those reso- 
lutions were adopted that it could not be 
effective? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If I understand the 
gentleman’s question it is on the same 
point that the gentleman from Indiana 
raised. I cannot interpret the act other 
than to state that in the permanent act 
it is provided that upon the expiration 
of 60 days the reorganization shall be- 
come effective unless disapproved. 

If action were taken within the first 
20 days of the 60-day period and neither 
House disapproved it, as to whether the 
reorganization would have to wait until 
the end of that 60-day period or could 
be put into effect immediately I think 
would have to be determined by the At- 
torney General. I would not decide 
against the language of the act which 
states that it shall be operative at the 
end of 60 days. It is a completely aca- 
demic question in my opinion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Inas- 
much as section 7 of article I of the Con- 
stitution states that when proposed leg- 
islation comes to the House it shall be 
the law of the land if it is passed by a 
majority of each House and unless the 
President vetoes it, what is there to pre- 
vent each House from adopting a reso- 
lution stating that they approve the plan 
and that the plan shall become effective 
within 2, 5, or 10 days? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Absolutely nothing, 
and I point out that that is just exactly 
what I told the gentleman from Indiana, 
that if a resolution were introduced in 
the regular order it could be done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am not 
talking about a general resolution; I am 
talking about the plan’s being reported 
favorably by the committee with the rec- 
ommendation of its approval and that it 
shall become effective within a certain 
number of days less than the 60; it would 
not be necessary to wait the 60 days to 
put it into effect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I point out that such 
action of the body would be an affirma- 
tive action. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 


tainly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And I go along 100 
percent on the proposition that the Con- 
gress can by affirmative action take ef- 
fective action. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then we 
do not need this at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I would not say 
that we do not need it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
thing is that the resolution on the plan 
could direct that it be done within a 
certain time and that would be afirma- 
tive action. - * 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Any type of legis. 
lation can be passed by that method. 


The proposition of the Reorganization 


Act is contained in the basic power to 
reorganize, giving the executive depart- 
ment the authority to send plans down 
to us that they in their own minds think 
are economical and efficient or with the 
purpose of achieving the efficient func- 
tioning of government. That is provided 
for. I know the gentleman’s stand on 
reorganization acts; he does not believe 
they are constitutional, and he is en- 
titled to that particular belief. I point 
out, however, that there are three ways 
by which the reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch can be obtained under the 
Hoover Commission report: One, by the 
regular way of statutory legislation; sec- 
ond, through the Reorganization Act; 
and, third, by directives within the de- 
partment. As long as those matters were 
provided for and as long as legislation 
has been enacted under it and as long as 
it has not been held to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court I think that 
the gentleman’s position is completely 
an academic one. He is entitled to it, 
but I think we are wasting time talking 
on that particular phase of it. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Is it not true that 
were we to proceed on the reorgani- 
zation plan as has been suggested by 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
that we would then be mixing up emer- 
gency temporary reorganizations with a 
permanent plan of reorganization? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, No; I cannot agree 
with my friend. I think when we pro- 
ceed to act by way of setting up a defense 
agency and in that legislation provide a 
time limitation on it that it will be per- 
manent law, but limited by the time limi- 
tation and therefore be a temporary ar- 
rangement, or at least it would come 
back to the Congress for review at the 
end of that specified period, and then the 
Congress could extend it or abolish it. 

Mr. LANTAFF’, Is it not true that the 
only purpose at this time is to expedite 
reorganizations made necessary by the 
emergency only? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is the main 
purpose of the bill, to provide quicker ac- 
tion on emergency reorganization for 
the defense effort on a temporary basis. 

I apologize to my friend from South 
Carolina for not yielding to him, for he 
made the first request, but I yield to him 
now. 

Mr. DORN. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California for his analysis of 
the bill; also I would like to compliment 
our distinguished chairman for the fair 
and impartial way in which the hearings 
on this bill and the consideration of this 
bill were conducted. 

I wish to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hor IRI DI 
about the FEPC question. It is my un- 
derstanding from some of the best legal 

~ advice I have been able to get that there 
is nothing whatever in this bill now be- 
fore us which would give the President 
any right to establish FEC or any addi- 
tional right to do it other than what he 
already has at the present time. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad that the 
gentleman asks that question because I 
understand that the opposition to the 
bill has used the establishment of an 
FEPC, which is objectionable to many 
Members of the House, as one of the ar- 
guments why this bill should be voted 
down. I will give the gentleman my 
honest opinion of that without regard to 
where I would stand on such a question. 

I want to point out, without predicting 
what the President might or might not 
do, that the Defense Production Act and 
the section of the bill offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
which modified the war contracts pro- 
vision, clearly gives the President au- 
thority at this time to order into any de- 
fense contract which is let by any of the 
executive departments, a clause prohib- 
iting discrimination in regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

My honest opinion is that this legisla- 
tion would not give the President as 
much power as he now has under the 
contract provisions, because in any event 
he would have to come to the House on 
this, whereas in the writing of defense 
contracts he could put the clause in and 
he would not have to come to the House. 
We have already passed that bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it 
the gentleman’s contention that the 
President already has the power to set up 
an FEPC and has not done it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I did not say 
that. I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that I said in the writing 
of defense contracts there is no doubt in 
my mind at all that the general power to 
Write a defense contract would permit 
‘him to include in it a provision which 
‘would prohibit a contractor from dis- 
criminating in regard to race, color, or 
‘creed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
not know anything about defense pro- 
duction. What the gentleman said a 
minute ago was that the President al- 
ready had the power under the existing 
Reorganization Act to send such a bill to 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is a different 
question. Yes; I did say he could send a 
plan up under the basic Reorganization 
Act of 1949. That does not mean we 
would have to accept it. The plan could 
not create any function not already au- 
thorized by law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Inas- 
much as the President has used that as 
a political football, does not the gentle- 
man think he would have done it already 
if he had the power? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman may 
have his own opinion in regard to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. May I 
ask one more question? If the President 
should send the establishment of an 
FEPC agency or commission as we had 
during World War II to the Congress 
under one of these reorganization acts, 
then the Congress, in order to keep from 
having an FEPC foisted on our people, 
would have to reject that? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Any plan that is 
sent up would have to be rejected by dis- 
approving resolution, and the plan would 
have to deal with functions already au- 
thorized. It could not create new 
functions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And it 
would have to be rejected within 18 days 
or we would have an FEPC and this de- 
spite the fact that the Congress had 
never passed such an act? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, any plan 
that becomes law would reorganize func- 
tions which the Congress had legislated. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman accept an amendment to this 
bill that nothing in the bill shall be 
deemed to give the President power to 
form an FEPC? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have no authority 
to commit anyone on such an amend- 
ment or to accept it. If the gentleman 
wishes to offer such an amendment, he 
may do so, and we will be glad to have a 
roll call on such an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Would 
the gentleman accept that as an amend- 
ment, and I ask him as a proponent of 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I would not ac- 
cept such an amendment personally, and 
I will vote against it if it is offered. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia two or three questions. As I un- 
derstand, the intent of this bill is to 
provide for emergency reorganizations, 
and yet on page 2 of the bill, on line 7, 
it includes the words “and the better 
coordination of agencies and their func- 
tions.” Does that not embrace all of 
the agencies that are embraced in the 
original bill plus all that are exempted 
in the original bill, the act that is now 
in effect? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill is an 
amendment to the basic act. The basic 
act is still in effect. This is an amend- 
ment to the basic act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This is an amend- 
ment to the basic act, consequently, be- 
ing a subsequent piece of legislation, it 
would overrule and certainly amend any 
section of the basic act that might be 
in conflict therewith. It says in line 7, 
“and the better coordination of agencies 
and their functions.” That is all-em- 
bracing of every agency in the United 
States Government. Could that not 
mean that the President, even for the 
emergency or for a permanent reorgani- 
zation, for that matter, could transfer 
all of the quasi-judicial bodies that have 
been established by the Congress to the 
control of some Secretary, and thereby 
do the same thing to these other agen- 
cies that has already been done to the 
Maritime Commission? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. In my opinion 
he cannot abolish functions of agencies. 
He can transfer functions from one 
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agency to another on a temporary basis 
under this act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Now, what is tem- 
porary? I would like to know what the 
definition of that word is. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Temporary means 
April 1, 1953, when the act expires as 
does the basic Reorganization Act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let us take the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me finish the 
answer. Or sooner, if the emergency is 
declared ended by the President or if a 
concurrent resolution of the Congress 
terminates it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the Federal Communications 
Commission or any of the rest of the 
commissions that are now acting as 
quasi judicial bodies. Is it possible un- 
der this act, and does the committee in- 
tend under this act, that those functions 
may be transferred to some department 
of the Government, to come under some 
departmental head, in the same manner 
or a similar manner to that in which the 
Maritime Commission was so recently 
in effect abolished? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. I would say it 
is the intent of the legislation to give 
the President the right to transfer func- 
tions from one agency to another where 
the emergency effort requires it, or part 
of that function or the facilities of that 
function, for the time being. In other 
words, let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Take the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let us take the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The gentleman is much more familiar 
with those functions than I am. But, 
let us assume that one of its functions 
was closely related to the air policies of 
the defense agencies. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As it is, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As it is. If he 
wanted to set up a coordinating board 
with the power to regulate, for the time 
of the emergency, let us say the alloca- 
tion of aircraft, or the taking of a func- 
tion of a civil line and temporarily trans- 
ferring it to the defense industry, I be- 
lieve, in the judgment of the coordinat- 
ing board which the President could set 
up, that he could do that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would that board 
have the right to issue or cancel certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would not think 
that it would. I certainly would not 
favor such a policy. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is it the intention 
of the committee that the power could 
be exercised in such a way as to, in effect, 
transfer elsewhere or nullify the quasi- 
judicial power of these boards in such 
a way that it could change the powers 
to issue or cancel a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot answer 
for the committee. I would say that 
if there were a war emergency which 
would require, let us say, the use of the 
United Air Lines planes by a board set 
up to use both civilian and military 
planes, I would think it would be within 
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the power of the President to send up 
a plan asking that that power be given, 
but I point out that the Congress would 
still have to act upon it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. They have that 
power now. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then there would 
be no need for that kind of plan. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What I am worry- 
ing about is whether or not the quasi- 
judicial functions of approving or dis- 
approving or of issuing or canceling a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
or any similar certificate which is 
granted by some of these boards like 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and per- 
haps others, such as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, could be taken 
away from the independent commission 
in effect and placed under the political 
jurisdiction of a Secretary of some de- 
partment of Government. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I could not pass 
judgment on that, but I would say that 
there is an ample safeguard for that in 
the judgment of the Congress, because 
such a plan would have to be submit- 
ted to us and we would act upon it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope we get a lit- 
tle more time to take a look at them 
when they come in. I do not think 18 
days is quite enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can 
the gentleman tell us whether the agency 


that administers the draft legislation or 


the price-control law is a Government 
agency? Would that be classified as a 
Government agency? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act provided for the setting up 
of the price-wage controls and an agency 
to administer those controls. Yes; that 
is a Government agency. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Both of 
them? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

TYPES OF REORGANIZATIONS ADDED BY H. R. 1545 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill provides 
that emergency reorganization plans can 
be transmitted by the President to the 
Congress to carry out, not only the pur- 
poses specified in the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, but additional purposes relating 
to the national security and defense, 
The language stating these defense pur- 
poses is drawn from the language con- 
tained in the First War Powers Act of 
1941. The other body adopted substan- 
tially the same language in passing S. 
101. We have not attempted to rewrite 
the definition of defense purposes for 
which reorganization can be made, but 
have retained the authority declared in 
the World War II act and before that 
in the World War I act. 

However, the committee has spelled 
out two of these additional types of re- 
organizations not contained in the origi- 
nal Reorganization Act of 1949: To ex- 
tend functions vested in certain agen- 
cies and to permit utilization of facili- 
ties or personnel of any agency. 
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TERMINATION DATE OF EMERGENCY 
REORGANIZATION 

H. R. 1545 provides an automatic ter- 
mination date of April 1, 1953, the same 
date at which the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 terminates. In this way the 
Congress can review the whole matter 
of reorganization of the executive 
branch, including both permanent and 
temporary reorganizations. An earlier 
termination date can be added if the 
President proclaims the end of the na- 
tional emergency or designates a ter- 
mination date, or the Congress acts by 
concurrent resolution. In other words, 
April 1, 1953, is the outside date for the 
existence of temporary emergency reor- 
ganizations. After that time, the pre- 
vious set-up comes back into being. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to the 
transfer of personnel from one agency 
to another, as is contemplated under 
this resolution, how does that affect the 
appropriations process? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion, the 
basic Reorganization Act provides that 
the President can transfer funds along 
with functions. If the functions, let us 
say, of the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of the Interior and its per- 
sonnel should be transferred on a tem- 
porary basis, we will say, to a defense 
board set up for the purpose of dealing 
in minerals, in my opinion the basic act 
would allow the President to transfer the 
funds necessary and heretofore appro- 
priated, to pay for the salaries and oper- 
ating expenses of that group. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Who is asking 
for this bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The President is 
asking for this bill, and Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, head of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. ee SRR 
it, too? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, sir; Mr. Berg- 
son, his general counsel, appeared before 
our committee and testified that it was 
needed by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey}. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
weight of evidence thus far in support 
of the bill H. R. 1545 appears to rest in 
the statement that we need the provi- 
sions of this bill in order to meet emer- 
gencies. We have had a great many 
emergencies since 1933 which we have 
been able to meet without H. R. 1545. 
In view of the number of those emer- 
gencies it seems to me we ought to be 
pretty proficient in the matter of han- 
dling such situations at this time. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
fact that in the case of a real emergency 
the President has had and now has the 
power and privilege to have presented to 
the Congress a resolution or a bill to 
meet any crisis this Nation may face. 
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country to feel that in time of real emer- 
gency we will act with whatever dispatch 
is necessary, regardless of the passage 
of H. R. 1545. 

I should like to speak in particular 
about section 304 (b) of H. R. 1545, which 
removes the requirement of the original 
act that the President specify the econ- 
omies that would be affected by reorgan- 
ization plans under this title. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal strikes at 
the very heart of the work of the Hoover 
Commission, under the name of which 
many of the reorganization plans have 
been presented to the Congress. The 
Hoover Commission had two main goals 
in mind, to improve the efficiency of 
Government and to economize in the 
matter of expenditures. During the last 
5 years, we have been living under the 
most expensive Government the world 
has seen in all the ages of mankind. 
For the peacetime years 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, the President spent $177,000,- 
000,000, or $10,000,000,000 more than was 
spent during 152 fiscal years of our Gov- 
ernment preceding 1940, those years be- 
ginning with the year 1789 and ending 
with the starting of armament for World 
War II in 1940. In fact, we have spent 
$10,000,000,000 more in these four peace- 
time years than our entire Government 
spent in all the 152 years prior to World 
War II. 

Let us examine the box score of in- 
creased expenditures in certain depart- 
ments of the Government. These re- 
organization plans are supposed to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy in the de- 
partments of Government. Let us take, 
for example, the Department of Com- 
merce. In 1940 that Department spent, 
in round numbers, $75,000,000; in 1949, 
$662,000,000. 

In 1950, $863,000,000, and the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1951 reached 
$1,293,786,988. 

I might cite the increased expenditures 
in the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State. We will take one more 
example. In the Department of State in 
1940, that Department spent $20,000,000 
in round numbers. Last year it spent 
$261,000,000, and the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1951 are $420,000,000. 

The Hoover Commission Report had 
two chief goals in mind, namely, effi- 
ciency and economy in Government, We 
have had no economy worth mentioning 
as a result of the various reorganiza- 
tion acts submitted by the President, and 
who is there among us that can say gov- 
ernment has become more efficient. Effi- 
ciency should result in economy, and if 
economy is lacking there is slight chance 
there has been much increase in eff- 
ciency. 

Rather it would seem that the Hoover 
Commission Report has been used as a 
smoke screen to obscure the grasp for 
greater power on the part of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Our 
countrymen have looked upon the Hoo- 
ver Commission Report as the one ray of 
hope for a people laboring under a crush- 
ing burden of taxation. When they ex- 
perience the full realization of the be- 


X Ihave confidence in the Congress of this trayal that has been perpetrated upon 
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them in the name of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report, they will rise in their 
wrath and demand an accounting of 
their lawmakers. 

Section 3 of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 requires the President to “Specify 
the reduction of expenditures—itemized 
as far as practicable” in each reorgani- 
zation plan submitted to the Congress. 
Not one of the 34 reorganization plans 
submitted during 1949 and 1950 itemized 
any probable reduction in expenditures. 
Modest savings was the best the Presi- 
dent could promise. 

Congress initiated and enacted the 
national security amendments of 1949, 
and the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949. The Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Hoover Report 
estimated potential savings from 1949 
reforms at $1,250,000,000. But these sav- 
ings were made possible by legislation in- 
augurated in the Congress and not by re- 
organization plans submitted by the 
President. 

Again in 1950, Congress enacted the 
Budgeting and Accounting Procedures 
Act along the lines recommended by the 
Hoover Commission which is expected to 
effect considerable saving in money. 
However, not one of the 27 reorganiza- 
tion plans submitted during the year 
1950 by the President specified any re- 
duction in expenditures, the main pur- 
pose of those reorganization plans was 
the centralization of additional power in 
the hands of the Chief Executive. 

The Congress is being told today that 
it has abdicated its authority in favor 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. There is much truth in this state- 
ment, but I do not believe the Congress 
intended that it should be so. The coun- 
try is burdened by an unprecedented 
public debt; there has been a great 
clamor for reorganizations that would 
promote efficiency in government and 
save billions of dollars. The Hoover re- 
port appeared and pointed the way. 
Strong advocates of economy in Gov- 
ernment in both Houses of Congress 
were willing to delegate powers to the 
President in the hope that great econ- 
omies would be achieved. 

The powers were delegated under the 
incentive of the Hoover report and pres- 
sure from the people back home, but the 
cost of Government continues to grow, 
and the Congress now is under constant 
criticism for the abdication of its au- 
thority. 

The hour has come when the Con- 
gress must resist any further encroach- 
ments upon the powers vested in it by 
the Constitution. We must not permit 
the national emergencies which follow 
one after another to be used as an ex- 
cuse for the Chief Executive to grab ad- 
ditional powers. The President of the 
United States today exercises more 
power than can be safely granted in a 
democracy such as ours. It is a recog- 
nized tenet of totalitarian stetes that the 
legislative branch of the Government 
shall be subservient to the will of the 
dictator, It is time to call a halt upon 
the transfer of powers from the legis- 
lative to the executive branch of the 
Government. It is well past time to rec- 
ognize that the Hoover Commission had 
two goals in mind. One, economy in 
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government, has been all but forgotten 
in the rush to enact the political powers 
requested. 

Never in our history has the compe- 
tence of Members of Congress been un- 
der attack as itis today. This is largely 
due to our inability to function in mat- 
ters over which we have lost control. 
Members of the House receive many let- 
ters daily protesting against directives, 
edicts, and pronouncements from vari- 
ous departments of the Government in 
the exercise of which it has no choice. 

I have been from the beginning a 
strong supporter of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, but I want to 
see those recommendations carried into 
effect in the spirit in which they were 
submitted to the Congress; I want to 
know that every reorganization plan 
placed before the Congress for approval 
will accomplish the twin goals the Com- 
mission had in mind; namely, greater 
economy and greater efficiency of Gov- 
ernment. Not until then, it seems to me, 
are we justified in lending our support 
to additional plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the functions of government. 

Mr, RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it 
might be well at this point to recall that 
it was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which passed the legislation providing 
for the creation of the so-called Hoover 
Commission. Mr, Hoover undertook the 
chairmanship of that Commission, and 
I think with his associates he did a mag- 
nificent job for the country. Probably 
it is fair to say that no one of us agrees 
with every one of the recommendations 
made by the Commission. As far as I 
am concerned it is known by remarks I 
have made here in debate and by votes 
I have cast that there have been some 
recommendations of which I did not 
approve. On the whole, however, the 
recommendations do have the support of 
the people of the country and on the 
whole should have the support of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The gentleman from Illinois has spo- 


ken ably of the inadequacy of the action 


taken in respect to many of the Hoover 
Commission proposals. May I say to 
him and to the membership generally 
that in my opinion the plans that have 
come down here by and large have 
skimined the cream off the top of certain 
things the people downtown seem to 
want, but have avoided too many of the 
proposals that would have effected real 
economy. For that, I express regret. 
But I likewise express the hope that the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission by and large may not be ignored 
and that the work done by the Commis- 
sion will not be wasted. 

Secondly, and coming to this particu- 
lar matter, I recall being in charge on 
our side in December of last year in the 
closing days of the Eighty-first Congress 
when the proposal having to do with an 
extension of titles I and II came up for 
consideration. In my opinion, the grant 
of power contained in title I went far 
beyond the bounds of any necessity that 
could be fairly demonstrated. So I ob- 
jected to the consideration of title I. 


For that, according to the press, I was _ 
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rather severely excoriated off the floor 
by certain of my colleagues who indi- 
cated that maybe that action of mine at 
that time would be good news in the 
Kremlin. Whether or not that is true, 
we have here today clear evidence of the 
abandonment of the original proposition 
for the extension of title I and a resort 
to this method of approach which is here 
today and which is to be much more 
desired, although I do not believe any 
further legislation is needed at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the criticism of my friend from 
Indiana directed at him by certain of 
the press for the position he took at that 
time, I would like the Recorp to show 
that we on the Democratic side never 
criticized the gentleman. We know that 
the gentleman has the highest of motives 
and followed the dictates of his judgment 
and his conscience. Even in disagree- 
ment persons respect other persons’ 
views. In whatever criticism there was, 
none came from the Democratic side of 
the House. 

Mr. HALLECK, I thank the gentle- 
man for that observation. 

In respect to the matter of the neces- 
sity for this legislation, let me say, first 
of all, that I supported the basic Reor- 
ganization Act. I would like to have 
seen some exemptions; I would like to 
have seen some provisions that were a 
little different; but, by and large, the 
Hoover Commission people seemed to 
think such underlying legislation was 
desirable in respect to achieving of the 
objectives of reorganization, 

As to whether we need this particular 
legislation, let me point out one thing 
to those of you who were here last De- 
cember when we had all the furor about 
this power to reshuffie agencies and all 
the talk about the emergency. You will 
recall that occasion. 

This Congress has been in session since 
January 3. If there had been any reor- 
ganization proposals which needed to be 
acted on in the Congress or needed to 
be submitted as emergency matters, or 
even as regular reorganization matters 
under the legislation now existing, they 
could have been presented to the Con- 
gress when it convened, the 60 days 
would have run, and they would now 
be law, except if disapproved by one 
branch of the Congress. So it seems to 
me we do not need this legislation, and 
I propose to vote against it. 

Mr, DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DAWSON. The gentleman ap- 
preciates that any plan sent down under 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 becomes 
permanent legislation by the provisions 
of that act, and that emergencies do 
arise and exist now where changes 


ought to be made, but should not be 


made as permanent legislation. Any- 
thing brought here under the other act 
would be permanent legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 


1951 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. . 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, before proceeding, I want to take 
exception to two statements in the ma- 
jority report. On page 2, paragraph 4, it 
says: 

The subcommittee, after careful considera- 
tion, reported H. R. 1545 favorably. > 


On page 3, first paragraph, under 
“conclusions” it states: 
- Your committee has given careful study 
and evaluation to the problems posed in the 
field of temporary reorganization, 


Now I appreciate that this is standard 
procedure and probably all committee 
reports say that, but I submit that a 
reading of the subcommittee hearings 
will not bear out the first statement, 
and I personally having been present 
regard the second statement to be al- 
most wholly without foundation. 

The full committee took up the matter 
without benefit of the hearings of the 
subcommittee in spite of objection raised. 

Iam satisfied that the reading of both 
the hearings of the subcommittee and 
the minutes of the full committee will 
justify the statement that the hearings 
were short, incomplete, and without 
careful and studied consideration, and 
the previous talks by the proponents of 
the bill here on the floor bear this out. 

There is nothing under the proposed 
amendment to the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 which we are now considering 
that cannot be done under the act with- 
out amendment. That is admitted. 

In addition, the Defense Production 
Act permits the President complete au- 
thority to delegate the functions created 
by that act, in any way he sees fit with- 
out reference to Congress. Other acts 
Congress may pass from time to time 
for our defense effort may include simi- 
lar authority. 

This is not a question of aiding or im- 
peding the defense effort unless you wish 
to say that the Executive must be as- 
sured that Congress does act within 18 
days instead of 60 days on matters which 
he terms “emergency.” Actually, under 
the present law, Congress does not have 
to take 60 days. It can act in 5 days if 
it deems it necessary to do so. And I 
presume Congress would act in 5 days 
if the circumstances warranted it. 

I do not believe that anyone seriously 
believes that the present requirement of 
60 days is going to hurt our defense ef- 
fort, particularly in view of the fact that 
no specific changes are in the mind of 
the President at this time, even though 
he told Congress December 18, 1950, that 
he had to have emergency reorganiza- 
tion powers immediately. Neither the 
committee nor any witness nor anyone 
here has mentioned any specific change 
needed. And the report of the majority 
is in error when it says on page 2 of the 
report: 

Mr. Frederick J. Lawton, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, testified before the 
subcommittee to the effect that the bills 
under consideration would permit reorgan- 
ization plans to be drawn to answer immedi- 
ate needs in our defense mobilization, 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Lawton testi- 
fied as follows, page 55 of the unbound 
hearing, in answer to this question: 

Just what specific things does the Presi- 
dent want to do now that require the passage 
of this legislation? 

Mr. Lawton, I cannot mention a specific 
item he wants to do at this moment. 


Time and again the question has been 
asked “just what plans does the Presi- 
dent or anyone have in mind?” There 
is still no answer. The proponents float 
off into great generalities about emer- 
gency and the defense effort and the 
great task of mobilization, 

It is significant that, although the wit- 
nesses who have appeared have stated 
beginning back in December with the 
Senate hearings that all this quick action 
is needed to help Mr. Charles Wilson do 
his job, not once has Mr. Wilson said 
it and he has thrice turned down invita- 
tions to appear before the congressional 
committees to express his views. 

I might further comment that Mr. 
Herbert A. Bergson, general counsel for 
the Office of Defense, did appear and 
testify though with no prepared state- 
ment. Mr. Bergson says in answer to 
a Member’s question, page 60 of the un- 
bound hearings: 

At the present time has Mr, Wilson under 
contemplation reorganization plans which 
need to be enacted with a new type legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Bercson. * * * I am not pre- 
pared to tell the committee today that we 
have any particular plan in mind. 


The answer is, with Mr. Truman in 
Florida, and I do not begrudge the Pres- 
ident a rest from his truly arduous 
duties, and Mr. Wilson obviously not 
considering this legislation important 
enough to concern himself with it, there 
is hardly any occasion for those who say 
our defense effort will be impaired with- 
out it. 

If there is any further doubt in any- 
one’s mind as to the complete inappli- 
cability of this proposed amendment to 
the defense effort, I would direct them 
to the arguments advanced by the hon- 
orable Congressman from Georgia, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
in behalf of his amendment which ex- 
cepts the combatant functions assigned 
to the military services from the 18-day 
rule and keeps it up to the present 60- 
day rule—section 303 (c) 3. 

If anything would be so urgent as to 
require action in 18 days in wartime or 
dire emergency, it would be that which 
concerns the military. The rest of the 
structure of the Government concerns 
logistics, which can move and should 
move at a more deliberate pace. 

On page 8 of the unbound hearings, 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
says: 

We do not want any authority now writ- 
ten in the law whereunder the Executive, if 
he saw fit to do so, would have the right to 
switch them all around. I want everything, 
so far as the armed services’ combatant 
functions, to remain just like it is written 
in the law of 1949 carrying out Mr. Hoover’s 
recommendations, 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. FULTON. May I ask the commit- 
tee, what is there that could not be han- 
dled by Congress just doing its job more 
quickly, within the 18-day period in- 
stead of the 60-day period? Why is this 
bill required? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I know the 
gentleman’s question is directed to the 
committee, but that is exactly what I 
am trying to say, probably in a feeble 
way, that there is nothing Congress can- 
not do if it will act immediately. 

On page 14 Mr. Vinson continues: 

If these are going to be changed then let 
Congress specifically change them. It might 
be well that the Armed Services Committee 
see that these things take place, but let the 
Congress come in and say they will be done, 
and have a good, clean debate on those issues 
first, you see. 


This is not a question of aiding or im- 
peding the war effort—it is simply a 
question of whether we will be in a better 
situation efter the emergency is over 
to get back to normalcy. 

The argument of the proponents of 
this amendment then is reduced to this— 
you had best provide for a system of 
temporary reorganization so when the 
emergency is over the organization for 
normal times will prevail. 

Well, if we are talking about the best 
way to plan for reversion to normalcy 
after an emergency we can forget about 
all this talk of impeding the defense ef- 
fort and get down to brass tacks. 

No one knows how long the emergency 
will last. Some say 5 years, some guess 
10 and some say a generation. Every- 
one admits it may end soon and equally 
as soon it may burst into full war. Rea- 
son dictates that we should plan for the 
long pull and most of us seem to be com- 
mitted to this thinking. 

If we are committed to the long pull, 
then I suggest that organization for the 
long pull be planned carefully with this 
in mind. It does not call for frantic 
and hasty planning. Nor does it call 
for improvising to meet each wave of 
the storm that rises to greet us, It cer- 
tainly is conducive to careful planning 
to proceed under the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 which gives Congress 60 days 
to consider a plan if it wiskes this time. 
And it is conducive to hasty planning to 
whip oneself into a frenzy and yell 
“Emergency” and proceed under the pro- 
posed amendment which gives Congress 
only 18 days to considera plan. Further- 
more, it is completely in the discretion 
of the President whether he proceeds 
under the 18-day or the 60-day rule. I 
wonder how many plans the Congress 
will get under the 60-cc- rule if this 
amendment is passed. 

One of the greatest emergencies we 
face right now, both regarding Russia 
and disregarding Russia, is our own Gov- 
ernment debt and Government spending 
which is at the base of this fever flush 
of inflation which the administration 
leaders refer to from time to time as the 
ruddy complexion of prosperity. 

Yet this amendment, section 303 (d), 
changes the basic Reorganization Act by 
stating: 

There may be omitted from the message 
of the President transmitting any reorgani- 
zation plan under this title reference to the 
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probable reduction of expenditures to be 
brought about by this plan (provided in sec, 
3). 


Well I will admit that the provision 
has only served the purpose of making 
the Executive a bit self-conscious in the 
past but I feel the Congress should still 
require that he feel self-conscious. As 
for the defense effort, and that is the im- 
portant thing, I submit that reduction of 
expenditures means no more than saving 
manpower and material, in its ultimate 
sense, and if a reorganization plan is not 
going to do that, in the name of national 
defense we had best junk it. Too much 
stupidity and spendthriftness has been 
hidden under these hackneyed words, 
“there’s a war on.” 

I believe haste makes waste. I believe 
we will be better off when the emergency 
does end if we have our emergency- 
geared executive branch of Government 
set up on a carefully thought out basis 
which the present law would encourage, 
rather than on a less carefully thought 
out plan which the very word “tempo- 
rary,” as proposed in this amendment, 
would encourage. 

We are not talking about what is best 
for the defense effort. We are talking 
about whether this amendment would 
leave us with a better situation to adjust 
to normalcy when the emergency is over, 
I argue that it would not. 

My other colleagues have pointed out 
to you and others will point out many 
of the inherent dangers in granting to 
the Executive a blanket power whereby 
it would rest in his discretion to decide 
what reorganization was an emergency. 
In the Senate bill the word is “tempo- 
rary.” This discretion, if abused, and we 
have reason to believe it might be abused, 
would in effect repeal the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, and make completely inef- 
fectual for the future, the excellent work 
of the Hoover Commission. 

There are some who are uncharitable 
enough to think that this is really what 
is in the mind of the Executive in propos- 
ing this amendment. Frankly, I do not 
know, but I would not be willing to take 
the chance and I feel certain that the 
people of this country do not want Con- 
gress to take this chance upon the poor 
presentation made by the administration 
to your committee. E 

I hope you will join us in voting down 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I commend the 
gentleman for the splendid statement he 
has made and his analysis of this meas- 
ure. I wonder whether there is any 
member of the committee who can give 
us some specific instances of why this 
legislation should be approved, and who 
will come to the well of the House, tell 
us just what the administration has in 
mind and what shuffling is proposed to 
be done, and what the President wants 
done under this bill. Is there not some 
member of your committee who will tell 
us what the President has in mind, not 
in a general way, but just where he will 
do the shuffling to make things run bet- 
ter in this emergency that we talk so 
much about? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman for that statement. That is 
the same question every one on the Re- 
publican side in the committee and in 
the subcommittee have been asking, and 
that question has never been answered 
up to this moment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman again for his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, in 5 
minutes it will be entirely impossible 
to even begin to dispose of the opinions 
which are not a full representation of 
the facts which have been stated here. 
In general it might be said that I, as an 
admirer of technique, have been more 
than ever impressed by a capacity to 
confuse very important issues. The 
Hoover Commission has been praised 
highly in the last hour or so. Its recom- 
mendations have been urged upon us as 
very important. The attitude of cer- 
tain Members of Congress toward the 
Hoover Commission reports has been 
made at least apparently clear. I think 
it is important to bring out a few facts. 

One of those facts is that a great 
many of the basic recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission have been 
largely ignored by those who have pro- 
tested so much that nothing effective 
has been done about them. For exam- 
ple, in its first report to the Congress, 
the Commission specifically recom- 
mended that the powers contemplated 
in the Reorganization Act of 1949 as 
originally considered in committee be 
not narrowed. It is a matter of clear 
ard unequivocal record that the one- 
House veto, which was not supported 
by Mr. Hoover when he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, was imposed 
by the House on the reorganization ef- 
fort; that the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission in respect to the 
basic legislation which it considered was 
necessary were not followed. Their 
first report says: 

Many of the most important reorganiza- 
tions can probably be accomplished only if 
the Congress reenacts and broadens the 
power to initiate reorganization plans which 
it had previously granted to the President 
under an act which expired on March 31, 
1948. 


The point I would like to make is a 
clear point which is supported by the 
record. It is a fact. Many of those 
who now most piously talk of efficiency 
and economy are the same ones who most 
diligently fought the execution of plans 
in this, as well as the other body, finding 
excuses for voting against this or that 
plan on what I think any informed per- 
son could see were specious grounds. I 
think little attention should be paid to 
the oft-repeated statement that the 
executive branch is becoming like unto a 
dictatorship; that the Congress has lost 
its powers. 

Again the Hoover Commission, for 
which I have great respect, and which 
has done great service to the people if 
the people’s representative will permit 
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its recommendations to go into effect, 
has this to say about that particular 
problem: 

An energetic and unified Executive is not a 
threat to free and responsible government, 
as Alexander Hamilton pointed out in the 
Federalist. He declared that the ingredients 
of safety in the republican sense are first, a 
due dependence on the people; secondly a 
due responsibility. Strength and unity in 
an Executive make clear who is responsible 
for faults in administration and thus enable 
the legislature better to enforce aceounta- 
bility to the people. 


Among its earliest findings, the sec- 
ond finding on page 3 of the first report 
of the Hoover Commission, we find this: 

The line of command and supervision from 
the President down through his department 
heads to every employee, and the line of 
responsibility from each employee of the 
executive branch up to the President, has 
been weakened, or actually broken, in many 
places and in many ways. 

That line of responsibility still exists in 
constitutional theory, but it has worn away 
by administrative practices, by political 
pressures, and by detailed statutory provi- 
sions. 


If we are truly interested in an ef- 
cient Executive perhaps more of us 
should in fact follow the spirit and in- 
tent of the Hoover Commission. More 
specifically I think the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] who preceded me 
left a very erroneous impression of the 
attitude of Mr. Wilson with regard to 
this reorganization plan. I would quote 
from Mr. Bergson’s testimony on page 
26 of the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING] 
has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. BOLLING.. Mr. Bergson said: 

Mr. Wilson asked me to state to the com- 
mittee that he was very sorry that he could 
not possibly appear here. He had several 
other very important tasks to perform, and 
he asked if it would be all right if I appeared 
in his place. 


Further referring still to Mr. Wilson: 

The legislation that he desires, and has ex- 
pressed himself in the Senate committee in 
the Eighty-first Congress as desiring, would 
be the reenactment of title I of the First War 
Powers Act. 


Mr. Bergson again, speaking of the 
length of time to be applied for consid- 
eration by the Congress of any reorgani- 
gation plan: 

As a matter of fact, the shorter the period 
the better, so far as our purposes are con- 
cerned. Actually, we would prefer 12 days, 
which we feel would give the Congress enough 
time to act on a proposal if it desired to dis- 
approve it, and would permit us to put the 
proposal into effect more rapidly. The whole 
question is one of expedition. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. He also said at the 
beginning of his statement that he ap- 
peared in Mr. Wilson’s stead, and he said 
emphatically that he endorsed every- 
thing that Mr. Lawton, of the Bureau of 
the Budget, had said, and Mr. Lawton 
had just finished endorsing the bill. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Now, if we are in fact 
really interested in efficiency and econ- 
omy, why is it so difficult for us to give 
the whole truth? Why should we not 
consider a matter so vital to the future 
of our country—and I entirely agree that 
our present domestic situation is just as 
important as the international situation 
from which it cannot be separated—why 
do we not start now considering such 
matters simply on their merits? I think 
the time has come for us to cease at- 
tempting at every moment to gain po- 
litical advantage from appearing to sup- 
port the Hoover Commission and its rec- 
ommendations in some circumstances, 
and on other occasions opposing it for 
equally expedient reasons. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
bluntly and flatly, H. R. 1545 is another 
in a long series of bills which makes it 
easier for the executive branch of the 
Government to exercise additional leg- 
islative authority. True, this particular 
attack on the prerogatives of the Con- 
gress, as is so often the case, is dressed 
up in the guise of emergency powers 
needed by the Executive for our present 
defense mobilization, but in actuality it 
represents only a further restriction 
upon the constitutional powers of the 
Congress. As the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia said, this legislation stems from 
a request from the President for more 
wartime powers during a limited emer- 
gency. 

Under this proposed legislation, the 
President would have authority to send 
down a plan which would become the law 
of the land unless either the House or 
the Senate, by a constitutional major- 
ity—that is, a majority of all the elected 
Members of that body—within 18 legis- 
lative days passed a resolution vetoing 
the proposed plan. 

Further, this proposed legislation re- 
moves the requirement of the original 
act that the President specify the econ- 
omies that would be effected under this 
title and thus weakens the position of 
the Congress without in any way secur- 
ing the economy and increased efficiency 
which the Hoover Commission desired. 
This is clearly a decision to change ex- 
isting organizational structure primarily 
to whitewash such shortcomings as we 
now note in the RFC which stem from 
personalities, 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
distinguished witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee hearings on this 
bill, the gentleman from Georgia, chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, was most anxious to exempt all con- 
sideration of the combatant functions of 
the Armed Forces from Executive med- 
dling under the provisions of H. R. 1545, 

If this veteran committee chairman 
feels that way about the important mat- 
ters which fall under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Armed Services, is 
it not fair to wonder how many other 
committee chairmen shudder when they 
think of irresponsible executives med- 
dling in the fields in which they are so 
well informed. This is another example 
of an emergency measure which ex- 
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empts the agencies primarily concerned 
with the emergency. 

The history of executive encroach- 
ment into the proper jurisdiction of the 
Congress points out the necessity of 
fighting each additional attempt to in- 
terfere with the traditional balance set 
up by our founding fathers. 

A quarter of a century ago the author 
of a definitive study of the President’s 
rule-making powers could say that, in 
contrast to European practice, the laws 
of Congress generally “have been char- 
acterized by concreteness, specificness, 
explicitness, detail, the limitation of gen- 
eralities by provisos, and the anticipa- 
tion, so far as possible, of all future 
contingencies’—James Hart, the Ordi- 
nance Making Powers of the President, 
1925, page 19. 

A similar statement today would be 
met with derisive laughter. In the quar- 
ter century since those remarks were 
published, and in particular during the 
past 18 years, blank-check delegations of 
authority to the Executive have become 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Prior to the New Deal, the practice 
of making wide delegations was really 
common in only three periods: the period 
of the Napoleonic wars, during which 
the precarious position cf our foreign 
commerce made it desirable to confer 
extensive delegated authority on the 
President; the Civil War; and World 
War I. 

I do not mean to suggest that dele- 
gation was a novelty except in those 
periods. Many individual examples of 
delegated authority can be found in all 
periods of our history, right from the 
beginning of our Government. It is also 
unquestioned that beginning in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century there 
was a rather steady increase in peace- 
time delegations. 

The fact remains that there is some- 
thing novel, and deeply disturbing, about 
the practice of delegation as it has de- 
veloped in the past two decades, even 
if we exclude the war years. Taken 
piece by piece, one could easily find a 
precedent for almost any single delega- 
tion made during that time. Looked 
at in their entirety, however, these dele- 
gations present an alarming trend, 
Delegations, first, have accelerated rap- 
idly in number; second, have shown a 
more and more marked tendency to ap- 
proximate the blank-check variety, and, 
third, are conferred to an increasing ex- 
tent directly upon the President. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the Reorganization Act of 1949? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I am, as far as 
intent is concerned. I would differ 
somewhat as to method. 

Mr. DAWSON. It was a delegation of 
powers to the President by the Congress 
to draw the plans and send them down 
to the Congress. The plans are not sent 
down under an encroachment by the 
executive department of our Govern- 
ment but under a procedure recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission that 
the Congress empower the President to 
do this necessary job and that it put 
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no limitations on him. The power he 
exercises thereunder is the act of Con- 
gress given him by the Congress and is 
not a usurpation of legislative power, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his explanation. 
It is my feeling, however, that this fur- 
ther attempt to facilitate and expedite 
these plans which are submitted with- 
out allowing proper time for contem- 
plation by the Congress can work out 
to be a definite encroachment. To 
paraphrase that answer very simply I 
would ask: “What’s the hurry? Your 
very haste makes me suspicious.” 

Mr. DAWSON. Does the gentleman 
consider that the 10 days provided in 
the Reorganization Act, since the gen- 
tleman agrees with it, is adequate time? 

Mr. BROWNSON. Ten days for com- 
mittee consideration? 

Mr. DAWSON. That is right. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Yes; I do; pro- 
viding large numbers of plans are not 
dumped on the committee at once. 

The concentration of authority in the 
President calls for special comment. A 
considerable proportion of peacetime 
delegations in our earlier history were 
made to department and agency heads. 
From 1887 on down a very substantial 
number of important delegations were 
made to independent boards and com- 
missions, conceived as special arms of 
the legislature. It goes without saying 
that delegations to multiheaded boards 
or commissions—really quasi-legislative 
bodies—differ fundamentally in princi- 
ple and in practice from delegations to 
the Chief Executive. The alarming 
thing about the modern practice of del- 
egation lies not merely in the rapidly 
growing number of relatively undefined 
delegations, but also in the concentra- 
tion of this discretion in a single of- 
ficial. 

We have become dangerously habitu- 
ated to government by delegation. Un- 
fortunately, World War II followed so 
hard upon the emergency legislation of 
the New Deal period that there was no 
real opportunity, until the war was over, 
to resume our traditional methods of 
law making. By that time, the Execu- 
tive had become so accustomed to 
blank-check authority that it seemed to 
resent any restraints. 

Those of us who oppose H. R. 1545 
have no desire to cripple the legitimate 
authority of the executive branch. 
Rather, we propose simply that the leg- 
islative branch resume its traditional 
role in the law-making process. We be- 
lieve that this position is in accord with 
the deep-seated wishes of the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple, whatever their party afilliation. 

We are not unaware of the fact that 
this is an emergency period, in the sense 
that many special measures must be 
taken for the national defense not or- 
dinarily associated with peacetime pro- 
grams. It is not the type of emergency, 
however, which makes it impracticable 
or undesirable for the Congress to play 
its normal constitutional role in the leg- 
islative process. 

We have on the statute books at the 
present time an act conferring upon the 
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President broad authority to submit re- 
organization plans. This legislation is 
accompanied by appropriate safeguards, 
adopted by the Congress after long and 
careful deliberation. We are now asked 
to amplify this authority and to remove 
or emasculate many of the existing safe- 
guards. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. In reference to what the 
gentleman has said, I wonder as to the 
letter addressed to the chairman of the 
gentleman's committee by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or 
rather by his assistant. The office of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States is one that is operated with com- 
plete efficiency and economy and has the 
highest respect of all Members of the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BROWNSON. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. In the letter addressed 
to the chairman of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, dated February 15, it is stated: 

It is recognized that the approach re- 
quested by the President might provide more 
flexibility and expedition than that proposed 
under H. R. 1545; however, I feel strongly 
that the Congress should have an opportu- 
nity to review and to reject, if deemed ad- 
visable, any reorganization proposed by the 
President, even though such reorganization 
may be of an emergency and temporary na- 
ture. Accordingly I recommend favorable 
consideration of the approach taken in H. R. 
1545. 


Mr. BROWNSON. I concur heartily 
in that approach and this would be a 
much more bitter discussion if that ap- 
proach had not been taken. However, 
I go even further in the same direction 
than the Assistant Comptroller General 
in that I believe Congress should have 
more time to review and reject, if neces- 
sary. 

Other speakers will point out the sig- 
nificance of the amendments proposed 
by H. R. 1545. What I wish to empha- 
size is that this extension of authority 
to reorganize the Government is out of 
harmony with the intense desire of the 
people of the United States to reduce, not 
enlarge, the area of personal Govern- 
ment, This desire was only a few days 
ago symbolized by the ratification of the 
amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the tenure of the President. It has been 
exemplified time and again by the popu- 
lar support accorded to the Congress in 
the years since the war in reasserting its 
proper role in the affairs of Govern- 
ment. 

That is brought out in the open every 
day by letters which we in Congress have 
roceived from our constituents. I have 
not received one letter asking me to fur- 
ther facilitate the President’s exercise of 
any additional power to the detriment 
of the Congress. My very presence here 
in Congress is a tribute to the concern 
the voters of my district felt about the 
President's abuse of power. They pro- 
tested, using the only means they had. 

It is brought out in the open every day 
in our mail. People have lost confidence 
in the Executive who wanders far be- 
yond the mandate they have given him 
and will have no part of a Congress which 
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fails to sense their earnestness and goes 
on to delegate more authority. 

The adoption of H. R. 1545 is not essen- 
tial to the promotion of the national 
security or defense; the measure contains 
delegations that are almost wholly lack- 
ing in explicitness or safeguards; and its 
enactment would run counter to the 
present sound instinct of the American 
people to restore the proper balance be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislative. 

I am a small-business man, new to the 
Halls of Congress. I know mostly what 
I have learned as a small-business man. 
I know that when the president of a 
corporation has continually used poor 
judgment, his board of directors does not 
yield him more power—that is, not if 
the board of directors expects to remain 
on the job very long. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to commend 
the gentleman on the very fine explana- 
tion which he has made of his position 
and the position of the Members who 
are associated with him in presenting 
this minority report. I share the feel- 
ing that there seems to be very little 
under this plan which we could not do 
under existing law if we act promptly 
enough. On the other side of it, one 
thing that troubles me is that under this 
bill the plan sent up by the President 
would be an emergency plan; in other 
yora it would have a termination date 

it. 

Mr. BROWNSON. That is right; that 
is provided in section 303 (b) and (d). 

Mr. KEATING. Whereas under exist- 
ing law any plan which is sent up would 
become so-called permanent legislation. 
In that respect and in the respect that I 
prefer to see an emergency dealt with as 
an emergency, I can see some justifica- 
tion for the legislation. Would the 
gentleman address himself to that point? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I believe that that 
is a very legitimate point. However, 
the Congress of the United States always 
has the power to terminate any of this 
authority at any given time. This may 
be said to require some additional leg- 
islative attention but you really run into 
a situation which is six on one side and 
half a dozen on the other. It is likewise 
entirely possible, in view of the contin- 
uing state of emergency, that this legis- 
lation may expire before the expiration 
of this title and then you will again be 
faced with the problem of extending it, 
by additional legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, even 
under existing law, if we did not pass this 
legislation, any action which we took, 
which we considered of an emergency 
character, we could end at any time we 
saw fit in the future, 

Mr. BROWNSON. That is absolutely 
right. It could be written right in at 
the time we took the action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish first to compliment the chairman 
of the committee for his truly patriotic 
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remarks at the beginning of this discus- 
sion. However, I would like to put my- 
self on record as expressing the patriot- 
ism of the minority also and as stating 
even more strongly, perhaps, my reali- 
zation that an emergency does exist. 
With a casualty list approaching 55,000 
in Korea, what Member of the Congress, 
particularly what mother in the Con- 
gress, would have the temerity to deny 
that there is an emergency? But I also 
have this conviction: that in such an 
emergency it is not only necessary to 
plan for military power or for the devel- 
opment of war agencies, but equally im- 
portant to defend those constitutional 
privileges and ideals of individual free- 
dom for which we proudly claim we are 
willing to fight. I therefore come back 
to speak not in terms of praise of the 
Hoover Commission, which I do praise; 
nor in terms of philosophies of govern- 
ment—and I share those expressed by 
my colleagues on the minority side— 
but very briefly and very simply about 
this bill itself, which I consider to be a 
bill of great potential danger, on three 
counts. 

I take exception to this bill first, be- 
cause it extends power to the Executive 
over and above his present grant, by 
providing that the only person entitled 
to determine what actually is an emer- 
gency measure, under this bill, is the 
President himself; and, further, there is 
no definition within the bill by which 
such an “emergency” should be con- 
strued, 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. DAWSON. The act provides that 
the President shall state that his plan 
comes under the Emergency Act. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man for pointing that out. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then next it comes to 
us, the Congress, who will determine 
also the question of whether or not it is 
under the Emergency Act. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for bringing up again 
what was taken up in the committee, 
I still raise the point that the term 
“emergency” by which either the Pres- 
ident or the committee would measure 
proposed action is in no sense defined; 
nor can I possibly anticipate the com- 
mittee, as now constituted, saying to the 
President, when he may send in a bill 
under an undefined term of emer- 
gency”: “The bill that you have sent, 
termed ‘emergency,’ is not really an 
emergency bill.” That, I think, may be 
a difference of political philosophy be- 
tween us. It is also a difference of se- 
mantics, if I may put it that way. 

However, my second point I press even 
more strongly. This is the question of 
the 18-day period. I am a member of 
the subcommittee which considered this 
bill. Three times I asked to have that 
point explained to me, in the hope that 
I might see the viewpoint. The major- 
ity claim that such provision is ample 
time for adequate, conscientious consid- 
eration by the Congress. 

I would put it to you this way. It is 
a simple matter of arithmetic. Under 
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the 10-day rule which has been out- 
lined to you in this discussion, if a plan 
were sent down on a Thursday after- 
noon and referred to the committee, and 
a recess were then taken until the next 
Monday, four legislative days would al- 
ready have passed, In order for the 10- 
day rule to operate and for the propo- 
nent of a resolution after the period of 
10 days to have 1 day to call up his reso- 
lution, there would remain by the simple 
process of subtraction just 3 days. 

Last year the President sent down on 
one day 19 different plans for considera- 
tion by our committee. It has been 
brought out, and I am conscious of it, 
that those plans all dealt with the same 
phase of activity within different 
branches and had a similarity. Never- 
theless, there were 19, and the question 
still remained before the committee, 
should these 19 different plans be ac- 
cepted. 

Another time the President on one day 
sent down four bills for consideration, 
Today, even though the minority Mem- 
bers have in vain in committee clamored 
loudly to know if there is any actual plan 
under consideration or what the Execu- 
tive has in mind in asking this power, we 
hear from the committee members on 
the majority side that two plans are 
already on the President’s desk. By a 
question of mathematics, by a question 
of the need for very careful considera- 
tion of major changes even of a tem- 
porary nature, it seems to me only rea- 
sonable to conclude that no commit- 
tee, whether chairmaned so wisely or 
manned so efficiently, could give ade- 
quate consideration within this proposed 
18-day period, which, I have shown 
could, under certain circumstances, be 
greatly reduced. 

There is one further point on which I 
am very much concerned. I have been 
very much impressed by the address of 
the gentleman from Missouri on the 
majority side of the House, in which he 
accused those of us who oppose this bill 
of being rather intellectually dishonest, 
or at least of playing politics. I walked 
across through the subway today with 
‘the gentleman. He stated, “I said in the 
beginning that it would come down to a 
question of politics.” It is not that. 
You might perhaps say that it is a differ- 
ence of political philosophies. I would 
not question the intellectual honesty of 
any Member of this House on either side. 
I am willing to concede, regarding this 
bill, that there is no conscious intent 
to deceive the House. I do feel, how- 
ever, that this bill falls into that cate- 
gory of legislation which seems to say 
one thing and means another; that ap- 
pears to make one offer to the Congress, 
but really gives it something else. 

If you will remember, in discussing 
this bill, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee presenting the bill made this 
statement, and I quote: 

Congress will have a chance to participate 
in the development of the defense agencies, 


I claim that under the time limitation 
imposed by this bill and under the failure 
to determine the exact meaning of the 
word “emergency” and under the wide 
grant of power given to the President to 
determine what is an emergency, the 
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Congress cannot hope to have a chance 
to participate in the development of the 
defense agencies. Therefore, at a time 
when we are trying to tell the whole 
world what it means to be free, and when 
we are trying to tell the peoples of the 
world about the benefits of living under 
a constitutional government, I urge you 
to consider very carefully whether you 
wish to engage even in a small bit of 
legislation which has such dangerous 
potentials, When this bill was under 
consideration by the subcommittee I 
called up the Senate Committee on 
Executive Expenditures. Incidentally, I 
have never heard a bill championed so 
widely within the House on the basis 
that the Senate had approved it. I beg 
the House to take independent action on 
the basis of independent thought. How- 
ever, to go back, I did call up the clerk 
of the committee and I said, “How did 
this happen to be introduced?” He 
answered, “This is a substitute to make 
up for the power which the Congress re- 
fused to give the President in December 
of 1950. It is just a little bit of power.” 

When I repeated that to one of the 
Members, he said to me, “There is not 
quite as much poison in it.” I would say 
to the House that any bill which takes 
from us our constitutional rights; any 
bill which takes from us our authority 
as a legislative body; any bill, further- 
more, that dares to tell us that it pre- 
serves that power but which, on the basis 
of the time limitation, takes it from us— 
such is a bad bill. I would warn vigor- 
ously that a little poison, like a little 
knowledge, is a very dangerous thing. 
I beg you to give strict heed to the dan- 
gerous potentialities hidden in this bill. 

Mr. DAWSON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I was 
glad to see that the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] admitted tha’ an 
emergency does exist. To listen to the 
other speakers you would think that we 
were not in an emergency at the present 
time. I am alarmed and disturbed be- 
cause that seems to be the feeling in the 
Congress today—that we are not in an 
emergency. 

Well, if we are not in an emergency 
now when our very existence as a free 
nation and as a free people is at stake, 
then, in the name of high heaven, when 
will we be in an emergency? ‘There is 
an emergency; and you know it and I 
know it. Iam just alarmed because both 
Houses of the Congress are dragging their 
feet and are not acting promptly on 
measures which should be enacted speed- 
ily, so that our defense establishment 
and our Department of State can act 
promptly and swiftly to support the bal- 
ance of power in this world and prevent 
a third world war and save our country 
from destruction, 

The only real question about this bill 
is this: Is 18 days time enough for the 
Congress to give consideration to a plan 


about whether or not it is usurpation of 
authority on the part of the Executive 


is beside the point. In Public Law 109, ~ 
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sent down by the President? All this talk 
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not be made by the Congress as efficiently 
and as well as by the executive depart- 
ment, subject to veto of that reorganiza- 
tion by the Congress. I think the time 
for criticism of that method of making 
reorganization in the executive depart- 
ments has passed. We discussed that at 
length and we came to the conclusion 
that, for reasons that every one of you 
knows, the Congress has not been able 
to do effective reorganization of execu- 
tive agencies. We were forced, and the 
Hoover Commission recognized that we 
were forced, to this expedient in order 
to get any real reorganization. 

I want to appeal to my friends from 
the South who seem to be disturbed, and 
who have been told by somebody who op- 
poses this legislation for other reasons, 
that it will enable the President to set 
up an FEPC. That is not true. The 
President does not have the right under 
Public Law 109, the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, to set up an FEPC. That is true 
because subsection 4 of section 5 of that 
act—and I am reading from the act on 
page 3—provides: 

No reorganization plan shall provide for, 
and no reorganization under this act shall 
have the effect of— 


ea it lists (3) and then I come to 


(4) Authorizing any agency to exercise any 
function which is not expressly authorized 
by law at the time the plan is transmitted 
to the Congress. 


Under the Reorganization Act of 1949 


the President would not have the right 


to give any organization the function of 
preventing discrimination in any way. If 
he could not do it under the act of 1949 
he could not do it under the present act 
or the act under consideration at this 
time because it does not amend the orig- 
inal act in that way at all. The Presi- 
dent, under this law, could not create a 
new function and assign it to any agency. 

I have opposed an FEPC, as all my 
friends from the South, and I still oppose 
it, not that I do not realize there is some 
discrimination in the South and there 
are some injustices in the South, but we 
know that an FEPC and compulsory 
Federal legislation is not the way to solve 
the problems that do exist in the South. 
I still oppose the creation of an FEPC or 
any agency like that or any agency with 
that sort of power, but this simply does 
not give the President the right to create 
an FEPC or give any agency the right to 
exercise those functions. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 
Mr. HARDY. I am sure the gentle- 
man did not intend to convey the im- 
pression that the South had any monop- 
oly on discrimination or injustice? 
Mr. LANHAM. Not at all. It no more 
exists in the South than in the North or 
any other section of this country. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to yield, | 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam afraid that my 
words may have created the impression 
that I thought the President could set up 
an FEPC, nationally. If my words did 


passed in 1949, this Congress, after long = convey that impression I certainly want 


debate, decided that reorganization could to correct them at this time. 


I agree 
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absolutely with what the gentleman says. 
Of course, we know there are certain 
rules in the Post Office and other places 
which already exist, against discrimina- 
tion on employment, and those continue 
to exist, but that has nothing to do with 
this legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mx. LANHAM. Gladly. 
| Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact the whole argument about this bill 


centers around the time limit on the 


veto. 

Mr. LANHAM. Exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It centers around 
the negative action by the Congress 
whether it is going to be 18 days or some 
other number of days, and anything else 
is merely the difference between Tweedle- 
dee and Tweedledum, irrelevant. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only ques- 
tion involved in the Committee is 
whether it should be 18 days or 25 days. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. . That is correct. 
| Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] that 
we desire to use the balance of our time 
on this side now. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 
| Mr HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, instead of making a con- 
nected, logical argument showing why 
this bill should be defeated, it is my pur- 
pose to attempt to answer some of the 
statements which have been made here, 
statements which, if I may be pardoned 
for the disagreement, I think are erro- 
neous. My colleagues on the committee, 
who addressed the House, and all but one 
are serving here for the first time, citing 
facts and drawing sound and logical con- 
clusions, appeared to have answered 
every argument advanced in favor of 
the bill. It is but my purpose to point 
out some of the errors into which the 
supporters of the bill have fallen. 

IT quite agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LannAm] that we have an 
emergency and permit me to add that 
we will continue, Mr. Chairman, to have 
an emergency just as long as we have 
the present administration or any sem- 
blance of that kind of administration 
in authority in this country. For the 
past many years there has been with 
us one emergency, one crisis, right after 
the other; there has not been any pe- 
riod of three consecutive months since 
1933 that there has not been a claim 
that we were confronted by an emer- 
gency or a crisis, all created by one un- 
sound policy following another, an at- 
tempt to cure one fancied ill by creating 
two more. I hope that some day the 
policies of the administration will 
change and that we can go back to what 
used to be by some people described as 
the old deplorable horse-and-buggy days 
when everyone attended to his own busi- 
ness, worked hard, lived moderately but 
well, earned enough to pay his taxes, 
support himself and his family, and edu- 
cate his children; but only a change of 
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administration can bring back that de- 
sirable, wholesome situation. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Lax HAM] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] referred to my 
discussion of the reorganization propo- 
sition as academic, That may be so, but 
my experience during my short 75 years 
of life shows nothing to be permanent. I 
recall that we had a prohibition law at 
one time which the drys hailed, because 
it was a constitutional amendment, as 
being a settled permanent policy. Along 
came another constitutional amendment 
and an overwhelming number of thirsty 
individuals and that amendment was 
repealed, 

It is my hope that as long as there 
is in Congress a single individual who 
believes in constitutional government, 
who has faith in the principles laid down 
by our forefathers in the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution that it will be per- 
missible to attempt to return to the con- 
stitutional way of legislating. Some of 
you may recall the first section of the 
Constitution, the very first words in our 
Constitution, that document by some 
free and loose thinkers despised and dis- 
credited, Those words are, that the leg- 
islative powers shall be vested in the 
Congress. In section 7 of that same 
article it is stated that a bill or resolu- 
tion shall become the law of the land 
when it has received the support of a 
majority of each House and has gone 
to the President and been favorably con- 
sidered by him. The President had the 
veto power which the Congress could 
override. That is the way we have al- 
ways legislated until we had the reor- 
ganization bill. The Reorganization Act 
changed our system of legislating. It 
permits the President to propose legis- 
lation, gives the authority to one House, 
not necessarily both Houses, but one 
House by a constitutional majority a veto 
power of what is proposed. That is not 
the old constitutional way which was 
shown to be so effective over the years 
but one of these new, modern ideas that 
the President is the one who should 
think of what we should do and then we 


> have, with a limited time, the authority 


to pass on his proposal—and we thank 
him for that, and we thank the majority 
for that, the privilege of a veto, under 
certain circumstances, of what he pro- 
poses provided we do it in a certain way 
within a certain time. 

Now, if it is speed they want, there 
is no reason why they cannot get it 
without the submission of a plan. All 
the President need do is send down his 
proposed legislation, labeled a bill or a 
resolution, and then both Houses of 
Congress can act. The whole theory of 
the Reorganization Act and of these 
emergency measures rests upon the as- 
sumption that the Congress is less patri- 
otic, less anxious than is the executive 
department. That is the theory back of 
this whole thing. I say again, and I re- 
peat with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, that I do not subscribe to any 
such theory of government. 

Now, in reference to speed and the 
statement that you cannot get it when 
circumstances demand quick action—oh, 
what an absurdity! If the President 
wants to send down a plan, but calling 
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it a bill or a resolution, incorporating 
his views, is there any reason to suppose 
that the loyal members of his party over 
here, in control of both branches of Con- 
gress, cannot put it through? I say that 
is a challenge to the House leadership. 
That charge, that argument, implies an 
unfair charge against my good friend 
from Massachusetts, the majority leader 
[Mr. McCormack]. You will recall a 
short time ago how in a couple of hours 
the gentleman put through that resolu- 
tion declaring that the Chinese were 
aggressors. You talk about speed. Did 
you ever see anything more speedy? Did 
you ever see anything more smooth, 
more effective, more powerful, than that 
action by the House as the gentleman 
applied the oil and turned on the power 
as that resolution went through? The 
President can do the same thing with 
any war measure he wants to send down 
if we will accept the assumption that the 
Members of Congress are fairly intelli- 
gent, have an average degree of patriot- 
ism, and want to perform the duties 
with which they have been charged. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was sitting here 
pleasantly listening to my friend, hoping 
he would let me sit in peace, mental peace 
and harmony; but lo and behold, my 
friend picks me out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For 
praise, for tribute to your ability, to your 
loyalty to your chief. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now my friend 
overwhelms me with greater praise. I 
wanted to make a little pleasant obser- 
vation that I am always glad to listen 
to my friend, whether I agree with him 
or not, because in disagreement I respect 
his view; but I hope some time when I 
am here listening to the gentleman and 
Iam smiling with pleasure at my friend, 
trying to analyze his innermost thoughts 
to see if they conform to what he said, 
that he will leave me alone, when I am 
smiling. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I would be very, very glad to 
comply if I can restrain myself from 
my natural impulses to serve the people 
of my district to the best of my ability. 
The gentleman need not exhaust himself 
in an effort to ascertain whether my 
innermost thoughts are in accord with 
my words—my fault lies in giving my 
thoughts words without weighing at 
length the effect upon my political future. 

There is another impression that may 
have been created here by the debate 
which I think is not justified. The 
statement has been made several times, 

Another of my good friends, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has 
gone off on this one and has been mis- 
led. I refer to the statement that there 
is nothing in this bill, H. R. 1545, pro- 
viding for emergency reorganization 
which the President could not do under 
the original Reorganization Act. Let us 
see about that. If that is true, why do 
they have this bill? They say, Because 
we want to do something quickly. We 
want the 60-day- veto period lessened 
to 18 days.“ Then why did they not of- 
fer an amendment to do just that. Oh, 
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no. They call for authority—additional 
to that given by titles II and III of the 
act of 1949—if you do not agree, read 
the bill. There it is. I have already 
answered that argument. Does this bill 
contain something that is not in the 
original act? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I share a little bit the 
feeling of my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader. I feel 
particularly flattered to have this oppor- 
tunity to ask the gentleman from Mich- 
igan to yield. I should be delighted if 
he would point out specific things which 
the President can do under this measure 
that cannot be done under the existing 
act other than the reduction of the time 
that must elapse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In my 
crude and inefficient way I will endeavor 
to comply with the gentleman’s wish. 
I read from page 13 of the testimony: 

Mr. Lawton. There are many activities of 
the Government that are not covered in the 
Defense Production Act—manpower, and 
some phases of transportation, as well as 
training functions, that is, manpower train- 
ing, and things of that nature. 


That was not in the defense legislation 
atall. What they are trying to get here, 
and there is not any question about this. 
There is much of the power that was 
carried in title I of the War Powers Act, 
and which neither House of the Congress 
would extend when they asked for it, 
carried in H. R. 1545. 

Now, how do I know that? Here is 
the testimony of Mr. Lawton, on page 16: 

There is no legislation that authorizes 
manpower controls and allocations in the 
same sense or way that they existed in World 
War II. There are questions of training 
functions, in addition to that, which are scat- 
tered amongst various departments, which 
it was necessary during World War II to 
bring together in a coordinated arrange- 
ment. 


There are a few of the specific things 
the President wants to do—authority to 
do which is not carried in the act of 1949 
or any other legislation. Then, down a 
little further on the page: 

Mr. Hourrietp, It is apparent you cannot 
get an amendment to the First War Powers 
Act. The attitude of Congress has been 
pretty well demonstrated on that. 


And I want to thank the gentleman 
from California for that question. 
Here is the answer: 

Mr. Lawton. I recognize that. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. In view of that fact, would 
you say that legislation of this type is de- 
sirable? 

Mr. Lawton, Yes, sir. 


There you have it again. Under title 
I of the War Powers Act the President 
had the authority to do certain specific 
things, Congress would not continue 
that authority, hence, H. R. 1545, It is 
just that clear and simple. 

Now, listen. If they have got every- 
thing except 18 days instead of 60 days 
ir. the 1949 act, what do they come along 
with this for? What they are trying to 
do is to sneak in the back door quietly, 
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and at midnight, with no one knowing 
what they are doing—trying to give the 
President power that they think he 
wants, that neither House would give 
him by continuing title I of the War 
Powers Act. This is an attempt to get 
indirectly under plea of an emergency 
what he could not get directly. Power 
for what? To set up an FEPC? To set 
up a War Labor Board? To set up a 
War Production Board? To throw first 
one monkey wrench then another into 
our smooth-running production machin- 
ery. Why, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Judge SMITH, had his time occu- 
pied here for 2 of 3 years as chairman of 
a special committee—and I happened to 
be on the committee—investigating 
FEPC, WPB, WLB, and many other 
boards and agencies established under 
Executive order. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] was around part of 
that time? Sure, and what will we get 
now if this goes through? We will have 
Congress or a congressional committee 
busy all of its time riding herd on some 
of these organizations. That is, if all 
the Members of both bodies are not 
already investigating the Communists, 
the RFC, this, that, and the other group 
which has gained power and wealth 
under this and another administration. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to Mr. Lawton's testimony indi- 
cating that under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, which permits plans un- 
der the 60-day proposition, Mr. Lawton 
testified that he could not get all the 
powers which they had in World War II, 
and I interpret the gentleman’s remarks 
to indicate that Mr. Lawton was seeking 
some of those powers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 

Mr. HARDY. But is there anything 
in this plan which we finally voted out 
which gave him any powers which he 
did not have in the act already in effect? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 
He testified he was asking for authority 
for the President—why all the words, 
sentences, paragraphs, and pages in 1545 
if he was not asking for somethings—why 
the plea for “additional” power if none 
was desired? The Reorganization Act, 
you mean? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Sure. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman be 
good enough to put his finger on that? 
If he tried to come in the back door, I 
do not think he came in. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, It did 
not say FEPC, War Labor Board, or War 
Powers Board; it does not say those 
things; it does not spell them out. But, 
those specific things are in there—the 
authority is carried on page 3, section 
304. The gentleman will not deny that 
those who suggested this bill, its reputed 
sponsors are not asking for something 
they do not now have? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
gentlemen should not push me too fast, 
because I am very nervous now; very 
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nervous. Here I asked Mr, Lawton an- 
other question: 

Mr. Horrman, The Congress has refused to 
extend certain war powers; that is, the au- 
thority given by certain wartime legislation 
in the War Powers Act. 

Mr. Lawton, They have not passed such 
an act Thatisright. * * * 

Mr. HorrmMan. Is my understanding correct 
when I say that I understood you to say that 
this was a way to get around that inaction? 

Mr. Lawton. No. I did not say that. I 
said Congress expressed a preference for this 
type. 


See, they want this instead of the War 
Powers Act, and they take this, as he 
testified, as second choice because they 
could not get all they had been given by 
title I of the War Powers Act and the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 did not give 
authority to send down a plan covering 
what they wanted to do. 

That is the reason H. R. 1545 is here. 
They could not get what they wanted, so 
they came along with the old, old cry of 
wolf—an emergency—and no one but the 
President or his advisers can do the job. 
They cannot get the Congress to extend 
title I, so they come along with this bill 
under which the President might be able 
to save us—if he got back from Florida 
in time. But I will say to my friend that, 
under the other War Powers Act, the 
President did set up FEPC, and he set up 
WPB, a WLB, and other committees or 
boards, none of which I have mentioned, 

Mr. HARDY. I think, perhaps, the 
gentleman is entirely correct in that, but 
the gentleman has indicated that there 
was a knock on the door and there was a 
desire for reestablishment of the War 
Powers Act. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan, Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not true that this 
committee denied entrance to that door? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right; the Congress did. Why do you 
come along now and want to sneak that 
authority to the President back in there 
with this bill? That is what I cannot 
understand. 

Mr. HARDY. That is a point I wish 
the gentleman would clear up for my edi- 
fication. If we have opened the door in 
this particular bill, I should like to have 
it pointed out to me. I cannot find it. 
I should like to have the gentleman show 
it to me. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California, I can 
find it for him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from California says he can 
find it, and I can, too. In fact, I have 
already pointed it out to the gentleman, 

Mr. HARDY. If anybody can, I should 
like to have him do so. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If this 
is not an open door, I wish the gentleman 
from Michigan, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, or the gentleman from California 
would point it out. On page 3 of the bill 
section 304 reads: 

In addition to the reorganizations author- 
ized by titles I and II hereof, any reorgani- 
zation plan under this title may provide for 
either or both of the following * * * 

(1) The extension of any function or 
functions of any agency to any other agency; 
and 

(2) The utilization of the facilities, serv- 
ices, or personnel of any agency, 
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Is not the door there left open at least 
a little of the way? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Would 
the gentleman from Virginia care to 
answer? 

Mr. HARDY. I am trying to find out 
about this. I am not sure we did not 
have a similar provision in the original 
act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, if 
we did why this bill—why not just a 
simple amendment changing the 60-day 
period in the 1949 act to 18 days in this 
emergency bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would say that the provision 
there compares with the provisions in 
the basic Reorganization Act, and that 
the President could send up any plan 
under the basic reorganization act that 
he can send up under this, with the 
exception that he would have to wait 60 
days for it to become a law. If you 
compare this with the First War Powers 
Act, it opens the door as far as giving 
the President some privileges that he 
had under the First War Powers Act; 
but I do not see where it broadens his 
authority under the basic Reorganiza- 
tion Act except in regard to the time 
limit. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not sure about 
this particular point. I should like to 
have somebody clear it up for me. 
Frankly, I had not considered that that 
would give him any authority which he 
does not already have in the present 
statute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I say to 
the gentleman from Virginia, and I re- 
gard his opinion very, very highly, that 
I am just too dumb, apparently, to be 
able to convince him. May I call his 
attention to the statement just made by 
the author or sponsor of the bill that, 
and I quote: 

If you compare this with the First War 
Powers Act, it opens the door as far as giving 
the President some privileges that he had 
under the First War Powers Act. 


If those additional privileges are in the 
Reorganization Act of 1949—again why 
this bill calling as it does for the “addi- 
tional” powers referred to on page 3. 
But after the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Harpy] has voted for this thing, 
and the President has put up that kind 
of a plan, FEPC, and he has had to 
take it, then I will come around and 


point out to him where the power was 


given to the President by this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. I hope the gentleman 
will not lock the door after the horse is 
out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; no 
use locking the door then. There will 
not be any door there at all, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. HARDY. On that point, page 4, 
that is a further constriction of the 
powers which the President has under 
the existing law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right in part only. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I observe that now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Because 
the gentleman from Virginia is on one 
point absolutely right, I ask you to listen 
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to the reading of this. It is on page 4, 
but it begins on page 3: 

No reorganization plan under this title 
shall provide for, and no reorganization un- 
der this title shall have the effect of— Pn 


Now, listen— * 
abolishing, reassigning, transferring, or con- 
solidating the combatant functions assigned 
to any of the military services by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended. 


That is a restriction. You know what 
the committee did. The chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services was so 
frightened, so afraid of this great Presi- 
dent of ours, so fearful of what he might 
do, that he, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], insisted upon putting that 
amendment in there. The committee 
took it—was the committee fearful of 
what the Commander in Chief might 
do—looks so. But now take a glance at 
the utter absurdity of the bill's provi- 
sions: On page 1 it is provided that the 
President is hereby authorized to trans- 
mit to the Congress any plan—I am skip- 
ping a few words—which would promote 
the national defense, and so on, and en- 
able the better utilization of resources 
and industries. 

Then going on down, and promote— 

The more effective exercise and the more 
efficient administration by the President of 
his functions as Chief Executive and as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 


Do you see what you did? The first 
thing they want in this bill is to author- 
ize the President to send down plans to 
made him more efficient as Commander 
in Chief. Then on page 4, apparently 
some one is frightened so they add an 
amendment which declares that he shall 
not do a thing to interfere with the 
combatant functions assigned to any of 
the military services. They do not trust 
him. They will not let the President 
send down a plan which will reassign, 
transfer, or consolidate any of the com- 
batant functions assigned to any of the 
military services. What kind of Com- 
mander in Chief would we have? We 
must listen to and take the advice of 
Anna Rosenberg, General Marshall, 
General Ike and many others, but the 
Commander in Chief may not ask the 
Congress to give him authority to do any 
one of the four named things. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD, The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] appeared 
before us because he was afraid that 
the roles and missions of the Armed 
Forces might be disturbed. Of course 
there was no intention on the part of 
the committee that such roles and mis- 
sions in the combatant area of the de- 
fence agency should be disturbed and 
we were very glad to accept this partic- 
ular amendment. I point out very care- 
fully to you that in matters of procure- 
ment the President does have the right 
to join civilian and defense agencies to- 
gether for the matter of procurement 


= and allocation of commodities, and so 


forth. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
under this amendment he as President 
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cannot send down a plan which would 
authorize him as Commander in Chief 
to consolidate or transfer any functions 
of the armed services even though he 
thought it necessary to aid in the war. 
Yes, he has already bought or author- 
ized the purchase of suits and uniforms 
for 12,000,000 people in the Armed 
Forces. Is that an exercise of good 
judgment? And heaven only knows how 
many tons of dried milk and potatoes 
and all other things that he is authoriz- 
ing the purchase of, things that we do 
not now need and will not need for a 
long, long time, but the purchase of 
which sends prices soaring. In a way 
I am glad the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD] made that statement 
because what does he say? He says 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] came before the committee to 
tell the committee about his fear of 
what the President might do. Did not 
the committee do any thinking for it- 
self? Or was the committee fearful? 
If both the Democratic committee 
members and the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson] are fearful of what 
a Democratic President may do to a 
Democratic Commander in Chief can the 
citizen be criticized if he is fearful of 
the President or Acheson? Back of it 
all is the situation that in Mr. VINSON’S 
mind he does not trust the President of 
the United States. He is afraid that the 
roles and missions of the Marine Corps 
and Navy air force might be changed by 
some plan which neither House vetoed, 
and so he writes in this bill this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not want to leave the impres- 
sion that he is opposed to the amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] suggested. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, sir. 
I am in favor of any amendment or any 
legislation which will restrict the power 
of the present President of the United 
States. Make no mistake about that. I 
learned last November that unfor- 
tunately—and it is unfortunate—our 
people do not generally have faith and 
confidence in Mr. Acheson, in the State 
Department, and in the President of the 
United States. I say it, and believe it 
or not I say it with sorrow and regret 
unfortunately many people have that 
same feeling. I do not want to grant 
to this President, or for that matter to 
any other President, the power to put 
over legislation or plans that do not have 
around them the safeguards that the 
Constitution originally put there. The 
constitutional way of legislating still 
suits me. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to my colleague, the distinguished pro- 
fessor, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I thank the gentle- 
man. Did not the Republican Congress 
give similar powers to Mr. Hoover when 
he was President of the United States? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, if 
they did they gave them to a good man, 
a wonderful man, a conservative man— 
a man who did not get a $25,000 increase 
in his salary nor a $50,000 expense allow- 
ance, a man who did not draw a dollar 
of his salary, left it in the United States 
treasury. That brings me to another 
point. 

Mr, BURNSIDE. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
yield briefly, yes, because I want to talk 
about Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Hoover Com- 
mission which you have praised 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Wait a 
minute. I have not said anything yes 
about the Hoover Commission. You 
gentlemen are the ones, and if Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the staff counsel, would not in- 
terrupt the gentleman, I want to say 
you gentlemen are the ones who have 
been praising Mr. Hoover. Hoover is a 
great man now, but not back when he 
was running for office, do you not re- 
member? Then he was a skunk and all 
the rest of those names that go with 
that name. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAT! of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We Democrats 
never make personal attacks on any 
President. It was the Republican Mem- 
bers in the past who personally attacked 
President Hoover. We Democrats may 
disagree—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
mean “us Democrats.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. We Democrats 
may disagree, but we love our fellow men 
and we never hate them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Never 
really hate them; that may be true, but 
oh, how Charlie Michaelson with Demo- 
cratic money smeared Mr. Hoover, and 
oh, how the New Dealers, the me-tooers, 
the one-worlders are at it again, now, 
because he advised us to follow the advice 
of Washington and Jefferson. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, I believe Mr. Ache- 
son also was on that famous committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
committee? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. On the 
Commission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
God save the mark, he was, but neither 
Hiss nor Remington, coworkers of Ache- 
son, were on it, as I remember. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I believe he was a 
vice chairman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend was 
going to make a speech about former 
President Hoover. I am sure we would 
all be very interested to hear it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am, 
I started but was asked to yield. 

Mr McCORMACK. I am sure we 
would all be very interested to hear that, 
and particularly to hear about the de- 
pression. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. We did have a depression which 
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followed a Democratic war, which seems 
to be the normal procedure which fol- 
lows Democratic administrations. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I yield, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Was the depression 
an emergency, under Mr. Hoover? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; not 
in my mind. A little hard luck—hard 
times—the snuffles, a headache, a pain in 
the neck, or even a rainy day do not to 
me mean an emergency. I just did not 
in that depression eat quite as much, 
did not wear such fancy clothes, and 
cut out some of my enjoyable but unnec- 
essary activities. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But do you say you 
were in favor of such a low standard of 
living for the American people? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course not. I want everyone to have all 
of the good things of life if he is willing to 
make an effort to get them. Now, listen, 
professor, and = will answer you. I am 
not quite so sure about these so-called 
good times. Once again in memory I am 
taken back to my boyhood days. I have 
often been told by the New Dealers, star 
gazers, professors, and long-haired indi- 
viduals that I ought to be sorry for my 
grandparents who lived in the horse- 


and-buggy days and never heard of an 


auto, phone, or radio. In listening to 
these gentlemen do-gooders I have at 
times been tempted to feel sorry for my 
grandparents who came from Pennsyl- 
vania and moved west and north into 
Michigan. Poor old granddad did not 
have any profession or business. He was 
a farmer, a stone mason, and a brick- 
layer. He walked 6 miles to work day 
after day. He saved his money and he 
came out to Michigan and bought a farm. 
Poor old granddaddy never had any elec- 
tric lights. I helped grandmother many 
times make tallow candles. Later on we 
got lamps with tin shades on them. That 
was progress. Sometimes she made 
paper shades. Grandmother made the 
cloth and she made the clothes that 
granddaddy and one uncle wore. I still 
have her old spinning wheel and carding 
machine. I should have felt sorry for 
them, at least that is what these free 
spenders of other people’s dollars tell me. 
They had many things good to eat in the 
celler; enough food to do for 6 months 
without going to a grocery store. They 
did not need to go downtown and buy 
something in a can everytime they were 
hungry. They were not dependent on 
a store either. Then the poor old folks 
did not know any better, apparently, 
than to go to church. They went during 
the weekdays and they went on Sunday. 
When I used to go there to visit them, 
and that was almost every Friday night 
until Sunday night, do you know some- 
thing what the practice was? They 
would not let me eat in the morning after 
I had gotten up and washed in that cold 
water—they did not have any hot-water 
faucet—they would not let me eat until 
I got down on my knees while granddaddy 
read the Scriptures and offered up a 
prayer before breakfast. At table, of 
course, we always had the blessing. At 
night again before we could go to bed the 
same thing. A reading of the Scrip- 
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professor a few things about these old 
reactionary horse-and-buggy days. It 
might be well for us today if we had a 
little more reading of the Bible, a little 
more prayer, a little greater effort to 
live like Christians, practice Christianity, 
not only in high places, but by each and 
all of us. 

But let me tell you something. They, 
my granddad and grandmother and al- 
most all the people of those days, were 
honest. They paid their debts. They 
worked, they saved, they had old age 
security. On that old, white wood table 
without any tablecloth there was plenty 
to eat, often three kinds of pie for 
breakfast, and we got along all right— 
for hard work and clean living gave a 
digestion, a cheerfulness, a thankfulness, 
and a contentment—all worth having. 

One thing happened out there that 
I must tell you about. Grandfather was 
selling seed wheat in a bushel measure, 
heaped up and running over. Dad could 
not understand why all the Yankees were 
coming to buy granddad's seed wheat. 
Finally dad found out—so he told grand- 
father, “You want to strike a level across 
the top of that measure, because you 
are selling a bushel and a peck to those 
Yankees and they are only paying you 
for a bushel.” Were those bad days? 
No television, no nothing, but honest, 
straightforward, God-wershiping, hard- 
working people who got along with their 
neighbors all right. No, I do not wish 
them back for though happy days they 
called for too much work. Progress— 
yes always but never forgetting that to 
be really happy and contented we must 
work for what we have. Each follow the 
Golden Rule, worship at the shrine of his 
chosen God. 

But now the New Deal and the new 
ways. A turning of the back upon the 
Constitution, the ways, the teachings of 
our fathers. It is not good and dark 
days are upon us. But enough of this— 
let us back to the job. 

I ask of you, my colleagues, do not 
give the President all this power. I have 
not got around to Hoover yet, have I? 
But some day I will. Hoover is a man 
that we hear so much about lately. 
everything that comes up in committee 
we are told, “This is the Hoover plan,” 
but when Hoover comes along and tells 
us to watch our step and not become 
embroiled in Europe, or to get out of 
Korea and protect the welfare of our 
people, the security of our Republic— 
what is the answer from the opposition? 
Hoover does not know anything about 
military science. No. But he knows as 
much about military science as some of 
our generals do about the policy this 
Government should follow. There is not 
sufficient time to even get started on 
the subject of Hoover's worth. That 
tribute must wait for another day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
read with regret on page 2014 of the 
Record of March 6 the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, VELDE], 
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One sentence therein particularly at- 
tracted my attention which I read with 
keen regret. I may disagree with people 
but I respect their views and never im- 
pugn their motives. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is just one 
sentence in that speech that I regret to 
say in my opinion would have been better 
left unsaid. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the greatest respect and admiration for 
the distinguished majority leader as I 
have for the distinguished leaders on the 
minority side. In the speech to which he 
referred I did make reference to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. May I say that in 
that reference I intended no personal 
reflection on Mrs. Roosevelt in any way. 
I believed at that time and I still believe 
that the statement carried no such re- 
flection. Some people, however, have 
interpreted my remarks otherwise. In 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about this issue I shall at the 
first opportunity ask unanimous consent 
to eliminate these remarks from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
observation made by the gentleman 
from Illinois. I felt that was what he 
would want to do; it is a demonstration 
of that nobility of character which ad- 
mits that others might possibly infer 
something which is never intended, I 
appreciate his statement. 

Mr. VELDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope there will 
be no further speeches made by anybody 
in connection with this matter. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Utah. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I shall be very glad to 
withhold the remarks I made this morn- 
ing. I appreciate the statement the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has just made. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am concerned 
somewhat about the recommendations 
which the gentleman from Illinois has 
made to the House to the effect that they 
should all read this particular book. 
There are statements printed by other 
citizens in this country. I just wanted to 
know whether he is going to withdraw 
the whole statement or just one sentence. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rest of the 
statement represents his views. If this 
one particular sentence is withdrawn I 
might say to my friend that that would 
clarify the whole situation. The rest of 
his remarks is a complete statement in 
itself. The gentleman is entitled to have 
his views. He has now very generously 
said what he is going to do, and I think 
it should be accepted in the very fine 
manner in which the gentleman from 
Illinois has made his statement. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the gentleman from 


Michigan in regard to the fine statement , 
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glad that he made the statement he did 
on the ficor of the House, but I should 
think, knowing what I do about history 
and government, that those forebears 
were very, very much in favor of progress. 

I wish to continue now by referring to 
questions that were raised during the 
preceding discussion of this bill. One 
was in regard to the Hoover Commission, 
That commission, of course, was com- 
posed of members of both parties. 

Another is that the President cannot 
create any new function not authorized 
by law. If there is no power to prevent 
discrimination in employment, the Presi- 
dent cannot send a plan down on it. 
Otherwise this bill does not give the 
Es me power to send down an FEPC 
plan. 

H. R. 1545 assures just as long a period 
for committec consideration as does the 
basic Reorganization Act of 1949. 

Section 204 (a) of Public Law 109 gives 
10 calendar days for committee consid- 
eration, Such has been found adequate. 
H. R. 1545 merely parallels this experi- 
ence. 

I also want to call attention to the 
nonpartisan citizens committee which 
was set up to see to it that the American 
people should get the ideas of the Hoover 
Commission, put them over to the Amer- 
ican people so they in turn would urge 
us to make the necessary changes that 
have been urged for many, many years. 
Mr. McCormick, executive director of the 
citizens committee, came before the com- 
mittee and testified that they were very 
much in favor of this change. This is a 
nonpartisan committee, so I hope that we 
will think of it very seriously as they 
thought of it from a nonpartisan stand- 
point for the interests of our country. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE, I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am very sorry to 
interrupt the gentleman but I would like 
to ask as a question of memory: Did not 
Mr. McCormick, who spoke for the so- 
called citizens committee, admit that he 
had not consulted with the others, that 
it was his personal opinion that he had 
given? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think I am correct 
that the Recorp will show that he said 
not only was it his personal opinion but 
he said definitely that it was the opinion 
of the board members that he had con- 
tacted. I think the Fecor will bear me 
out on that. I quote from Senate hear- 
ings, page 60: “I present the committee's 
views on S. 101 in my capacity as re- 
search director.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING.. Do I understand the 
gentleman contends that this bill is in 
conformity with some specific recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It is in conformity 
with the philosophy of the Hoover Com- 
mission as stated by the citizens com- 
mittee, which has been working for a 
numbér of years trying to get the Hoover 
Commission recommendations enacted 
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sion as such made any recommendation 
for legislation like this? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will answer the 
gentleman in this way: He knows and I 
know that the Hoover Commission has 
been disbanded. The Citizens Commit- 
tee is trying to take on the objectives 
that the Hoover Commission had and 
trying to implement them into law. 
They are not handling this on a politi- 
cal basis. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that. 
But a certain impression has been left 
with some of the Members here. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I am glad to correct 
that. The Hoover Commission has been 
disbanded. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the legis- 
lation we are considering this afternoon 
give additional powers to the President 
that he does not presently have? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It does not. He 
will be more restrained than under the 
previous 60-day provision. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I do not find Mr. Mc- 
Cormick listed as a witness before the 
committee on the subject of this bill. 
Was not his testimony in regard to a 
proposed RFC change? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I thought it was in 
regard to this bill. That was my under- 
standing. I know that Mr. McCormick 
did testify in support of Senate bill 101. 
The corresponding but not identical bill 
which has recently passed the Senate. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am trusting to my 
own memory. I wonder if the chairman 
of our committee will state whether Mr. 
McCormick testified on this matter when 
the bill was up for consideration by the 
committee. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois answer that question? 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. McCormick testi- 
fied before our committee on RFC mat- 
ters, but he formerly testified before the 
Senate committee on this matter. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if that testimony was in any 
sense brought before our committee at 
the time this bill was under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. As I said above, I 
think he made the statement also in the 
Senate committee. Iam positive he did. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will check that, 
however. 

There is one other thing I wish to cor- 
rect and that is the impression that was 
left here in regard to H. R. 1545 which 
takes into consideration a problem that 
was raised and discussed here in regard 
to Public Law 109. 

Mr. Chairman, the President can re- 
— cards, but cannot create a new 
card. 

One aspect which should be of interest 
to the membership is that after a speci- 
fied period all emergency reorganizations 
shall terminate and any functions reor- 
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their original status. The calendar ter- 
mination date set out in H. R. 1545 is 
April 1, 1953. This date was agreed upon 
in that it coincides with the termination 
date of the basic Reorganization Act of 
1949. 

Practical considerations have demon- 
strated that it would be highly desirable 
and appropriate for the Congress to re- 
view at one time the entire matter in this 
field, permanent as well as temporary. 
In the version passed in the other body 
an earlier termination date, June 30, 
1952, was included. It might be well to 
assert at this point the reason underlying 
the differences in the dates chosen. The 
House version ties the expiration date in 
this act to the related basic Reorganiza- 
tion Act, while the date carried in the 
version enacted by the other body stems 
from the termination date of the emer- 
gency contract authority provided in 
Public Law 921 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gres:. Public Law 921 carried into effect 
title II of the First War Powers Act of 
1941. 

It would, therefore, appear that the 
date selected in the House version, based 
upon close correlation of reorganization 
matters, would recommend itself over the 
termination date chosen for emergency 
contract authority tied to the First War 
Powers Act of 1941. 

The best rounded approach appears to 
be that Congress should have the op- 
portunity to examine basic legislative au- 
thority for all reorganization, temporary 
as well as permanent, as one time rather 
than to have this problem presented to 
them possibly twice within a period of 
9 months. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FINE]. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
intrigued by the way the debate has gone 
today; especially from the opposition to 
this bill. There has been so much con- 
fusion generated that I thought I ought 
to restate the issues which are at this 
time in debate. 

I have been told, on the one hand, that 
there is an emergency and that the Con- 
gress can act speedily. On the other 
hand, I have been told that there is no 
emergency, and, therefore, this bill is not 
necessary. 

Well, nothing short of war could unite 
this Congress in determining just what 
an emergency really is. In the short 
period that I have been in the Congress, 
just about 8 weeks, I tell you that the 
Congress is not geared to quick planning 
under any circumstances short of war. 
With that in mind, I think I ought to pay 
strict attention to the necessity for this 
bill. 

Let me restate for that purpose just 
before you vote on this bill what the 
important aspects are. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 was 
directed to permanent reorganization of 
agencies of Government. It authorized 
the President to prepare a permanent 
reorganization plan affecting agencies of 
Government as to which he has made 
findings from time to time and transmit 
such plan to the Congress. The plan 
submitted would become effective in 60 
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days, unless previously rejected by either 
House. 

H. R. 1545 proposes a new title III to 
the basic Reorganization Act of 1949 and 
authorizes emergency and temporary re- 
organizations necessary to the national 
security or defense on plans submitted 
by the President. A reorganization plan 
under H. R. 1545 will be required to be 
labeled emergency in nature, temporary 
in operation, and must revert to original 
status on the happening of prescribed 
events or April 1, 1953, whichever may 
be earlier. These emergency plans be- 
come effective in 18 days, unless pre- 
viously rejected by either House. 

The committee during its deliberations 
gave much thought to the number of 
calendar days necessary for appropriate 
congressional study and review of the 
submitted reorganization plans. 

A proposal involving legislative days 
was disregarded as impractical because 
of the variance in this regard in the other 
body. The period of 18 days was arrived 
at after a close study of the time neces- 
sary for adequate scrutiny of a submitted 
reorganization plan. 

As was clearly brought out in com- 
mittee hearings, the 18-day period was 
not generated from conjecture, but after 
cautious deliberation between the respec- 
tive expenditures committees of both 
Houses. Upon computation and out of 
considerations of practice, each House 
will be thus afforded an adequate oppor- 
tunity to consider reorganization plans 
in regard to which a disapproval resolu- 
tion has been introduced. 

It would be well to consider that the 
other body has already enacted their 
version of this measure and that in the 
waiting-period features the membership 
here can be satisfied that the interval 
jointly agreed upon in S. 101 and H. R. 
1545 has been deemed mutually appro- 
priate. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. I saw you on television the 
other day and you looked very nice. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I want to ask the gentle- 
man, since he complains about the Con- 
gress, who is running this show anyhow? 
Is it the Republicans or the Democrats? 

Mr. FINE. Well, I want to let the gen- 
tleman know, in answer to that, that 
coming from my State, which is Repub- 
lican controlled, just this type of proce- 
dure was adopted and has been adopted 
during the long years of the Dewey ad- 
ministration in New York. It has been 
common practice to delegate to commit- 
tees and to various organizations and 
commissions the preparation of plans 
and give to the assembly, the legisla- 
ture of the State, the right to approve or 
disapprove. I see nothing wrong in that, 
because no legislative body is geared to 
planning. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, during 
this debate the statement was made that 
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the country will be in a state of emer- 
gency so long as we have the present ad- 
ministration. I cannot help but resent 
the innuendo that the existing emer- 
gency was brought about by the Presi- 
dent for political reasons. On the con- 
trary, the present emergency is directly 
attributable to a power-hungry govern- 
ment which seeks to dominate and con- 
trol the world. The previous emergency 
was likewise attributable to another 
ruthless dictator with the same ultimate 
objective—Adolf Hitler. The only re- 
cent emergency resulting from internal 
domestic policies was caused by the great 
1932 depression. 

It is unfortunate that some of our 
Members actually believe that America 
does not face today the greatest crisis 
in our history. Look with me for a mo- 
ment at the forces of communism that 
are on troubled borders, ready to strike 
if we relax our efforts in the slightest 
degree. If we become involved in parti- 
san politics in considering our prepara- 
tions for defense, then I fear for the 
security of America. 

There are today 40 to 60 Russian divi- 
sions on the borders of Iraq and Iran, 
with 5,000 Soviet bombers and fighter 
bombers, ready to attack and seize vital 
oilfields. There are 20 Soviet divisions, 
plus some 5,000 planes, available to at- 
tack Japan, Formosa, or intervene in 
Korea. There are 35 Russian divisions 
available for an attack on Yugoslavia or 
Greece, and that does not include the 
forces of the Soviet satellites. There are 
an additional 170 Russian divisions mo- 
bilized with the full capability of ad- 
vancing across Western Europe, sup- 
ported by 10,000 airplanes and 25,000 
tanks. There are some three to six So- 
viet divisions fully capable of either am- 
phibious or airborne attack on Alaska. 

With those Soviet forces threatening 
the peace of the world, we cannot afford 
to delve into partisan politics in consider- 
ing a bill which is being proposed to this 
House for the sole purpose of helping 
this country better prepare itself. 

During the last emergency, as a part 
of gearing our economy and our indus- 
trial and military potential to win the 
war, the Congress gave to the President 
powers far in excess of these emergency 
powers being considered today. Con- 
gress will reserve under this measure two 
very important powers which it did not 
retain in World War II. One is the power 
of veto by the Congress of any emer- 
gency reorganization plan that is pre- 
sented to us. The second is the right of 
the Senate to confirm any appointments 
made pursuant to adoption of a reorgan- 
ization plan. 

In voting on House bill 1545 I urge you 
to consider that the forces of commu- 
nism are fully capable of striking with- 
out further warning against the free 
peoples of the world, and that is the 
reason, and the only reason, this legis- 
lation is needed. Should Russia attack 
this spring I hope your conscience will be 
clear by having done everything within 
your power to help mobilize for the de- 
fense of the free world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 203) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“TITLE III 

“Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 

‘Emergency Reorganization Act of 1951.“ 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to pro- 
pound an inquiry in reference to the 
reason why the House committee struck 
out subsection 3 on page 3 of the Senate 
bill, that is, S. 101. That provision of 
S. 101 refers to the civil functions of the 
Army engineers. Is there any provision 
in the House version of the bill which 
protects the civil functions of the Army 
engineers from reorganization? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say to the 
gentleman that we had assurance from 
the Director of the Budget that the 
President would not contemplate send- 
ing up any plan that had to do with the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. BROOKS. I understand that, 
and those words are reassuring, but I 
notice that was in the original bill and 
apparently it has been stricken out. In 
lieu of it we have a stipulation that sim- 
ply prevents the transfer of any com- 
batant functions in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
make restrictions we ought to stipulate 
as to civil functions. After all, we refer 
to the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers as though they were purely 
civil. In my judgment the functions of 
the engineers which are related to rivers 
and harbors and flood control and works 
of that sort are a vital part of the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the Nation, but 
we call them “civil functions.” I am 
afraid unless we specifically set forth in 
the bill that civil functions are not to 
be taken away from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, our action will be construed as an 
effort, and certainly a consent on our 
part, that we are prepared for a separa- 
tion, whereas I do not believe it is the 
intent of the House of Representatives 
that the civil functions be transferred at 
the present time or at any other time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. The Senate bill, 
S. 101, was introduced on February 6, 
and H. R. 1545 was introduced on Janu- 
ary 15, and they are two separate bills. 
It is true that the Senate bill contains 
some provisions which the House bill 
does not contain. It is also true that 
the House bill contains an amendment 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] came before our committee and 
asked for, and the Senate bill does not 
contain that. There is no doubt in my 
mind that these are things that can be 
adjusted in conference. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have no quarrel 
with the Vinson amendment which cov- 
ers combatant functions of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am merely point- 
ing out that they are two different bills, 
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Mr. BROOKS. But what occurs to 
me is this. Section 304 of the Senate 
bill contains in subsection (3) a provis- 
ion which says that no action shall be 
taken “abolishing, transferring, or con- 
solidating the whole or any part of the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the United States Army.” 

All of that language is omitted from 
subsection (3) in the House version, and 
the House bill says simply that no ac- 
tion shall be taken “abolishing, reassign- 
ing, transferring, or consolidating the 
combatant functions assigned to any 
of the military services by the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended.” 

In other words, the House version in 
subsection (3) seems to expressly ex- 
clude the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers and may exclude other things, 
but certainly it is apparent that that is 
excluded. Is the gentleman prepared to 
state it is his view that we ought to in- 
clude in subsection (3) a provision which 
will take care of the engineers, also? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not think it is 
necessary because we have been told 
that no such plan is contemplated. I 
will say this to the gentleman, when we 
go to conference with the other body 
we will have as the subject matter of 
the conference the language of the Sen- 
ate bill and the language of the House 
bill, and undoubtedly there will be some 
adjustment made, 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from 
California certainly does not want us to 
abdicate our prerogatives so far as draft- 
ing legislation is concerned to a confer- 
ence committee, does he? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly not. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think we ought to 
assume our responsibility here on the 
floor of the House and frankly, so far as 
I am concerned, I think when we seek 
to cover the Defense Department we 
ought to include the civil functions of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM, If the gentleman from 
Louisiana will recall when the original 
reorganization bill was passed in 1949 
an effort was made to exempt a number 
of governmental agencies from even any 
attempt at reorganization. It was real- 
ized that if one agency was exempted 
then all the other agencies of Govern- 
ment would ask for exemption. So the 
gentleman will recall that the final form 
of the bill did not exempt any agencies, 
but did make provision that if the Presi- 
dent, for instance, wanted to send down 
a plan of reorganization so as to affect 
the civil functions of the engineers, he 
would have to do it in a separate plan 
so that the Congress could act upon that 
question alone. 

Mr. BROOKS. I could go along with 


that line of reasoning, I will say to my _ 
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friend from Georgia, if it were not for the 
fact that subsection (c) does seck to 
cover the entire military authority of 
the Nation and it refers specifically to 
combat functions assigned to any of the 
military services included in the Na- 
tional Security Act. 

Mr. LANHAM. That applies only to 
the combat forces. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am wondering why 
the civil functions weve excluded, when 
I regard the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers as very, very important. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think that amend- 
ment was written at the instance of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 
Probably this bill, as the other, should 
have had no amendments at all exempt- 
ing any agency, because when you ex- 
empt one agency, then all of the other 
agencies want to be exempted, and you 
open the door. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr, LANHAM] is a mem- 
ber of the committee, 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What is the intent 
of the committee on the matter brought 
up by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooxs]—what is meant by the 
word “combatant”? 4 

Mr. LANHAM. I was not present at 
the committee meeting. Probably the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI= 
FIELD] can answer that. I was not 
present when the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] appeared before 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
answer the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Garaus. The chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. 
Vinson] appeared before us. The lan- 
guage of the amendment is his language. 
We do not exempt the national-defense 
agencies from reorganization plans in 
the fields of procurement, supply, trans- 
portation, and all those functions. We 
do exempt the Armed Forces from the 
President sending up any plan that 
would change their roles and missions, 
as I believe the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] explained, It is his 
language. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was not your in- 
tention to exclude the Corps of Army 
Engineers? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Army engi- 
neers are already excluded in the Senate 
bill. As I told the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS], we do not have 
an amendment in the House bill similar 
to the Senate bill. Neither does the 
Sion bill have the amendment that we 

ave. 

Mr. GATHINGS. But do you acqui- 
esce in the language of the Senate bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I could not answer 
for my committee. I do not have any 
idea how they stand. It was not a mat- 
ter of controversy in our committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Would the gentleman 
be willing to acquiesce in or accept a 
simple amendment which would add 
after the word “combatant” the words 
“and civil functions”? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Personally, I would 
not accept any amendment which ex- 
cludes any agency completely from reor- 
ganization, because there might be occa- 
sions where a function of the Army 
engineers should be combined with 
other civil functions; have certain of 
their functions combined on a tempo- 
rary basis. I know nothing about that. 
I cannot predict what emergency might 
arise. I think the position of the com- 
mittee on the original act in not ex- 
cluding any agency from reorganization 
is a sound one. When this matter goes 
to conference the conferees on this side 
will be willing to listen to the able gen- 
tleman on the Senate side who put this 
amendment in the Senate bill. Of 
course, I do not know what the con- 
ferees will do, but I do not think we will 
have any trouble about that. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DORN. I remember very dis- 
tinctly the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] said that the functions of 
the Corps of Army Engineers were out- 
lined in the National Defense Act of 
1947, and this only refers to those com- 
batant functions. 

Mr. BROOKS. I talked to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] before 
I came here and I believe he thinks that 
the civil functions were included, Then 
I talked to the military and they do not 
feel so. I leave it to the judgment of 
you and the other Members as to 
whether it should be there. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, On the question 
about that, I think it would be wise to 
say that any plan which would destroy 
the civil functions of the Army engi- 
neers which would be sent to this House 
would not get through either body. The 
gentleman knows what the attitude in 
the other body is in regard to that mat- 
ter. I do not think he needs to be 
alarmed about this legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I share the views of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs] at least to this extent, that we 
should determine here and now whether 
the civil functions are to be exempted 
under this bill, The gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOoLIFIELD] has made a 
very revealing answer to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana when he said that 
it was not contemplated that certain 
things will be brought up under this bill. 
I appreciate the good faith of the gen- 
tleman from California. 

It seems to me that we cannot. legis- 
late here on what it is contemplated the 
President may send to us in the way of a 
reorganization plan. We should know, 
and we should have it set down in black 
and white right here, what is included 
and what is exempted. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Wait just a min- 
ute. I point out to the gentleman that 
when the President sends up any kind 
of plan the Congress has the oppor- 
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tunity to act upon that plan, If the 
gentleman wants to take a position that 
excludes whole agencies from any type 
of reorganization then, of course, he is 
entitled to take that position, I per- 
sonally will not take the position of ex- 
cluding any agency from any type of 
emergency reorganization which is 
needed in the defense effort, and I am 
perfectly willing to let the Congress 
work its will upon any reorganization 
contemplated in the civil functions, 
Army engineers, or any other agency. 

Mr. KEATING. In principle I agree 
with the gentleman, but we cannot do 
that up here in any 18 days. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would point out 
to the gentleman that the only differ- 
ence between the 18-day plan and the 
60-day plan is the time for a Member to 
file a resolution of disapproval. The 
10 days for contemplation by the com- 
mittee is the same in the 60-day bill as 
it is in the 18-day bill. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish first to compli- 
ment the chairman of this committee, 
who in an arduous task has worked 
faithfully and on a high plane of states- 
manship and demonstrated unusual 
ability and patriotism as chairman of 
this important committee. I regret that 
I have to get my time in this manner, 
I was allotted 5 minutes’ time and then, 
after waiting several hours, at the end 
found that I had only the remaining 2 
minutes. I was, however, fair in that 
I stated when I asked for time I had not 
made up my mind as to my position on 
this bill and might be against it. There 
were reasons I wanted an allotment of 
time for, in order to get several things 
clarified. 

I think all of us realize that the sub- 
stantive part of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 is not changed. Primarily we 
are dealing with the shortening of the 
60 days, but in view of the fact that 
when the act of 1949 was passed there 
were certain road blocks thrown up, such 
as the requirement of a constitutional 
majority rather than majority of a quo- 
rum, and that there must be a negative 
vote rather than a positive vote, the sub- 
stantive part of the act is an issue, be- 
cause it makes it far easier to change 
the substantive parts when confronted 
with these road blocks, 

That phase which disturbs me pri- 
marily is the armed services. In the 
First Unification Act—and I am not 
speaking of reorganization—that we 
passed, wide power was given to unify 
the forces with a view primarily not of 
changing combat functions or missions 
but to do away with overlapping expend- 
itures and saving money. Some time 
later the Second Unification Act was 
passed, and I am proud to say that I 
was 1 of the group of only 14 or 15 
who opposed that on the floor of this 
House because we saw that it was di- 
rected primarily to a consolidation of 
power in the vertical chain of command 
in the Secretary of Defense. Whether 
he be civilian or military means little, 
because when unlimited power of the 
military is achieved, it is a military dic- 
tatorship. 
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It is easy enough to provide uniforms, 
badges, belts, and so forth, after they 
become dictators. We then saw a defi- 
nite and determined effort to take over 
the naval air arm, to have one land 
army, and to merge the Marines into 
the Army. Regardless of statements to 
the contrary coming from the then Sec- 
retary of Defense, there was that per- 
sistent effort to that end going on. 
There was the overemphasis of strategic 
bombing in contrast with tactical bomb- 
ing with troop support. I am afraid we 
have tragically witnessed in Korea a 
weakness in defense due to the projec- 
tion of that plan. Time, however, does 
not permit going into that at this time. 

I may say that when I came on the 
floor I discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the committee, who is al- 
ways cooperative and anxious to explain 
and be helpful, and he told me they had 
removed one of the difficulties I have in 
mind. He called my attention to the 
amendment abolishing reassigning, 
transferring, or consolidating the com- 
batant functions assigned to any of the 
military services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr, BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to know what the term “com- 
batant functions” means. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] asked 
whether that meant the civil functions 
of the Army engineers? My query is 
whether it means the consolidation pos- 
sibly of the Quartermaster Corps. They 
are probably a combatant function of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. I ask this 
question because in the testimony it is 
stated: 

We cannot tell you what functions we are 
going to consolidate. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This is a quotation 
from the chairman of our great Armed 
Services Committee: 

We have gone all through that, and the 
Congress has defined in the act the com- 
batant functions of each one of these 
services. 

-Now, particularly in this critical period, we 
do not want any agitation for these com- 
batant functions to be changed. The defense 
authorities all know what these functions 
are, and they are working under the law, and 
we do not want any authority now written 
in the law whereunder the Executive, if he 
saw fit to do so, would have the right to 
switch them all around. That is all my 
amendment does. 


You will remember that under the Re- 
organization Act we have been trying to 
consolidate procurement as much as pos- 
sible in order to cut down cost. We are 
now consolidating that into a catalog 
of a large number of volumes so that 
there will not be any confusion in pur- 
chasing in order that we may get goods 
at wholesale prices, That is the only, 
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type of thing that we want to consoli- 
date. 

Mr. SASSCER. I am in accord with 
that. I think we have that power al- 
ready in the Unification Act. We should 


be told what consolidations are antici- 


pated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the Com- 
mittee for taking this additional time, 
and I would not take it were it not for 
the modesty of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Grorce], who put the ques- 
tions to me with a request that inquiry 
be made of the opposition. May I ask 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Ho.trietp], Would the transportation 
of food, clothing, and munitions of war 
on the high seas be a combatant func- 
tion of the Navy? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Would it be a com- 
batant function? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not that I know of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman does not think so? 
| Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that other 
shipping facilities were used in the last 
war for the transportation of food rather 
than the Navy, as a matter of fact. 

} Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Would 
the transportation of men abroad by the 
Navy be a combatant function? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not equipped 
to say. The gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] was satisfied with the lan- 
guage, and he is an expert on combatant 
functions. 

| Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. If it is not a combatant function, 
it is so closely related to it that the Army 
and the Navy could not operate with- 
out it. 

The question the gentleman from 
Kansas put to me, When the United 
States forces come under the control of 
the United Nations, or as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc] advises 
me, our naval forces are under the com- 
mand of the British admiral who con- 
trols our fleet operations—what au- 
thority has the President, the Comman- 
der in Chief designated by the Constitu- 
tion? With MacArthur working under 
the command of the United Nations, and 
the British admiral controlling the oper- 
ations of our fleet in the Atlantic, what 
necessity is there for this Vinson amend- 
ment? So, the admiral in command of 
the Atlantic Fleet, MacArthur under or- 
ders from the United Nations, will be 
forced to do everything they are ordered 
to do by UN and the British admiral. 
Why limit the President’s power when he 
has no authority over that fleet or the 
troops under MacArthur? The question 
and the obvious answer just points out 
the absurdity of this kind of legislation, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will not state to the House that 
this bill would affect that one way or the 
other—that is, the functions of the 
United Nations armed forces. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, it will not. But only for the 
reason that once our men are put into 
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the UN army under the orders of the 
man who receives his orders from UN, 
the President has no disposition to con- 
trol or direct their activities. Listen, we 
have no control over them once they are 
in the UN army. So, it is just silly to 
write a reorganization bill that does not 
apply at all where the fighting is going 
to be. We have no control over our men. 
Who is MacArthur under? He is the 
Supreme Commander of the United Na- 
tions, not any more of the President of 
the United States. You see what we 
have given away? So, what is the use 
putting in an exception of that kind? 
The Supreme Commander the next time 


may be a Britisher, and he can do as he 


pleases with our men, and it does not 
make any difference what the Congress 
of the United States says. The President 
said he will send them anywhere, as 
many as he wants. Apparently he for- 
gets that when they get there he no 
longer will be Commander in Chief. It 
is about time that we cease to give a 
man with those ideas any more author- 
ity. If he is not asking to be appointed 
a dictator, I do not know how he could 
go about it. But if he gets to be a dic- 
tator here at home he will only be a 
straw boss abroad—under UN. Appar- 
ently we cannot have even a home- 
grown dictator. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 302. The President is hereby author- 
ized to transmit to the Congress, in respect 
to matters related to the national security or 
defense, reorganization plans designed to ac- 
complish, in addition to any of the purposes 
set forth in section 2 (a) hereof, any of the 
following: Promotion of the national secur- 
ity or defense; support and maintenance of 
the Armed Forces; the better utilization of 
resources and industries; the more effective 
exercise and the more efficient administra- 
tion by the President of his functions as 
Chief Executive and as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces; and the better coor- 
dination of agencies and their functions. 
Except as provided in this title, reorganiza- 
tion plans shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of titles I and II of this act. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been debating 
this matter for 412 hours, and I have 
questioned those who have spoken on the 
fioor of the House, asking them to give 
us some examples of what the President 
of the United States has in mind in re- 
questing the approval of this sweeping 
meesure. Can someone tell us why this 
is such an emergency measure that the 
President has in mind—of course, he is 
not here, he is away—to shuffle some 
agencies or change the functions of some 
agencies, or what have you? 

I have asked members of the commit- 
tee, What do you expect to do that you 
could not do by bringing in a bill on that 
subject matter? If the emergency is of 
such nature you have some particular 
shuffling that you want to do, then 
why do you not just bring a bill to the 
floor of the House providing for that 
shuffling?” 

Each time the question has been asked, 
Are you going to do this, or are you 
going to change that? we get the reply, 
“No, that particular thing is not con- 
templated. Although this measure 
would allow it to be done.“ ; 
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The distinguished gentleman from 
California says certain things are not 
contemplated. I am wondering why it 
would not be just as well to bring a bill 
to the floor of the House on the matters 
contemplated and let them be con- 
sidered in their regular order. 

Not long ago we passed an act provid- 
ing for reorganization and gave a tre- 
mendous amount of power to the Presi- 
dent to make certain changes in re- 
shuffling in various agencies. In some 
respects we gave him too much power. 
I wish someone would tell us just what 
you have in mind. What is the emer- 
gency? What is so important that you 
have to shorten the period from 60 days 
to 18 days? What is it makes it so im- 
poriant right now? I wish sponsors of 
this bill would tell us what you propose 
to do under this bill. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. First, we do not 
want to reorganize on a permanent basis 
many of these things we want on a tem- 
porary basis. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Why not bring 
in legislation dealing with those tem- 
porary problems? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This is another 
thing I want to show the gentleman, 
Suppose we are attacked. In certain 
times of the year such as we are now 
approaching we might be attacked. We 
want to be able to act rather rapidly in 
case we are attacked, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Wherein under 
this bill could you act any more quickly? 
Congress is right here to pass needed 
legislation when needed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. We can reshuffle 
agencies, if necessary. We can do what 
Mr. Wilson has asked us to do. There 
are a number of questions he has raised 
on the present set-up. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For instance, 
what would you do right now under this 
bill? What is it you have in mind under 
this bill? The gentleman mentions that 
we might be attacked. Even under this 
bill the President’s order would not be- 
come effective for at least 18 days. | 

Mr. BURNSIDE. For instance, under 
the War Powers Act passed in 1941 there 
were 150 different things that were done. 
Many of those things can be done under 
these acts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Point out what 
you would do. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. There were 150 of 
them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The President does 
not have power at the present time to 
engage in reorganization by setting up 
additional agencies, coordinating agen- 
cies, in the following fields, for instance: 
Foreign economic warfare activities, 
shipping activities, transportation activ- 
ities, manpower activities, and scientific 
research activities. All those fields are 
not contained in the Defense Production 
Act which we passed giving him certain 
authority. In those fields it may be nec- 
essary, for instance, to set up a Trans- 
portation Board, like the old Office of 
Defense Transportation, in which all of 
the different transportation agencies 
would be represented, and they would 
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allocate freight cars, steamship cargo 
capacities, and so forth. He does not 
have the power to do that. He did have 
the power under the First War Powers 
Act. He is asking us to give him the 
power to send up to us a plan on any of 
those fields which I have outlined. Then 
the Congress can either approve it or 
disapprove it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then bring up 
specific legislation on those matters, and 
let Congress pass on it in regular order. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The time element is 
important. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the criticisms from the people of 
this country is that the Congress has al- 
located powers to the Chief Executive 
that it should retain to itself. 

Certainly, I want to do everything 
possible to make our Government more 
efficient, but it is not even claimed that 
this legislation will improve the effi- 
ciency, and certainly it is not urged or 
even suggested that it will be in the in- 
terests of economy. The only sugges- 
tion I have heard during the entire de- 
bate on this bill is that it will make it 
more convenient for the President to 
shuffle or change certain agencies with- 
out going through the regular process of 
enacting law upon the subject matter. 
In other words, it is a short-cut for the 
President to shuffle agencies in the name 
of emergency. 

Congress is in session all the time. Let 
us handle the President's proposals in 
the regular way. Neither the House nor 
the Senate has refused to act promptly 
when the necessity is shown. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H, R. 1545) to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
inform the House that he was instru- 
mental in seeing that the Committee rose 
at this time because of the death of a 
great citizen, a great Senator, and a 
former great Member of the House of 
Representatives. The Chair would much 
prefer that gentlemen who have special 
orders for this afternoon postpone their 
special orders. The Chair knows that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
who has a special order for today, does 
not want to use his time. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the circumstances, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der I have for today may be transferred 
tc Monday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate had adopted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 96): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Virem M. 
CHAPMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to attend the funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, the Senate do 
now adjourn until 10 o'clock a. m. Friday, 

March 9, 1951. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee (at the request of Mr. Gore), for 
today and tomorrow, on account of ofi- 
cial business. 


THE LATE HONORABLE VIRGIL M. 
CHAPMAN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes Í 


the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution (H. Res. 160), which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Vinci 
CHAPMAN, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Mem- 
bers be appointed on the part of the House 
to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the inexpressibly sad duty of in- 
forming the House of Representatives of 
the untimely death this morning of 
United States Senator VIRGIL M. CHAP- 
MAN. For 22 years he was a Member of 
the House of Representatives, 

All who served with him in those years 
knew him well. This was easy to do 
because he had an immense capacity for 
friendship. He loved the companionship 
of other men. Often after his election 
to the United States Senate, he would 
come back to mingle with his former col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 

This Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to him a symbol of the 
representative government which sus- 
teins the Republic today in an hour of 
grave crisis. The lore and traditions of 
this august body were to VIRGIL CHAP- 
man a part of the structure of our free- 
dom and, too, a part of his very life. A 
magnetic personality, a brilliant and 
scholarly mind, a mastery of oratory of 
the old school, whose polished phrases 
thundered and flashed in every political 
campaign in which he engaged, com- 
bined to evoke the esteem and admira- 
tion of those who knew him best. 

His intellectual integrity, his unblem- 
ished honesty in public service and his 
ability to chart a direct course on public 
matters combined to give him the quali- 
ties of real statesmanship. To think 
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straight is the measure of greatness. 
This virtue, VIRGIL CHAPMAN inherently 
possessed. He practiced it, and made it 
the keynote of every public utterance. 

Reference has been made to his many 
friends in every walk of life. He often 
quoted the words in act 1, scene III, of 
Hamlet when Polonius said: 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 


tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 
Of each new-hatch’d unfledged comrade. 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear't, that-the-opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 


Mr. CHAPMAN represented the old Ash- 
land District whose name rekindles the 
luster of Henry Clay. The names of 
its representatives, Clay, Breckinridge, 
Beck, Blackburn, Trimble, Cantrill, and 
others read like an honor roll of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

In 1923 Joseph W. Morris, of New 
Castle, was named for the short term to 
succeed Mr. Cantrill. Mr. CHAPMAN was 
nominated in 1924 in the primary that 
followed. He served until 1928 when he 
was nominated but was defeated. This 
defeat showed him truly loyal to his 
party and fearlessly devout in his ad- 
vocacy of religious tolerance and his dec- 
larations on that subject. There is little 
doubt that had he not been so outspoken 
in his support of Alfred E. Smith, his 
tenure of office would have remained 
continuous and unbroken. 

He was reelected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1930 and for each year 
thereafter until 1948 when he was elected 
to the United States Senate. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. 
CHAPMAN served on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He 
previously had served on the Public 
Works and Military Affairs Committees. 

Mr. CHAPMAN was, truly, the best 
friend the tobacco farmers of Kentucky 
ever had. Numbers of his friends from 
the burley section of Kentucky and 
planned to come here Friday in regard 
to legislation and always followed his 
leadership. He was attorney for the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Marketing Association before the Triple 
A was organized under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933. In 1938, when 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was re- 
written to conform to the decision of 
the Supreme Court he was active in 
sponsoring, backing, and shaping such 
legislation. Several of the most vital 
amendments were supported and pre- 
pared or suggested by him in conference 
with his colleagues, to whom he always 
gave full credit. These were the amend- 
ments which changed the base period for 
computing the parity price on tobacco 
in 1940, the enactment of a law to pro- 
vide for continuance of quotas in 1943, 
and such legislation as the Stocks and 
Standards Act in 1935, the Tobacco In- 
spection and Grading Act and the pro- 
visions in 1942 and again in 1950 for 
ceiling prices on tobacco in relation to 
parity price and other factors. 

Mr. CHAPMAN proudly declared him- 


Self to be a Jeffersonian Democrat, He 
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looked to the Congress in which he 
served so long to preserve the general 
Government in what Jefferson called 
“in its whole constitutional vigor.” 
Never failing in his loyalty in support 
of the Democratic Party in national elec- 
tions, yet as a Member of both Houses 
of Congress he exercised independence 
in the consideration of legislation. 

He was a student of the life of Robert 
E. Lee and had one of the best private 
collections of pictures of General Lee. 
On the anniversary of the birthday of 
General Lee this year he delivered an ad- 
dress on Robert E. Lee under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy at the First Baptist Church in 
Arlington, Va. Last year he delivered 
in Washington at a breakfast under the 
auspices of the YMCA an address on 
Abraham Lincoln on the anniversary of 
his birth. 

Mr. Speaker— 

"Tis the wink of an eye; tis the draught of a 
breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness 
of death. 


In an almost unbroken period of a 
quarter of a century of public life, the 
opportunity had come within the past 
few months, and, indeed, the past few 
days, for Senator CHAPMAN to render to 
his country the most notable public serv- 
ice of a long and distinguished career. 

He was a member of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee which has worked prodi- 
giously during the entire session of the 
present Congress on the military man- 
power bill and other legislation. The 
duties that fall upon a man, when re- 
sponsibility comes to him, are accumu- 
lative. Mr. CHar MAN had been desig- 
nated by the Public Works Committee 
and Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate to represent them on the Appro- 
priations Committee. He was, also, a 
member of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee which determines the course of 
legislation in the Senate. 

In recent days Mr. CHAPMAN had spent 
long hours on the Committee on Armed 
Services and on the floor of the Senate. 
He had been in his office late last night 
preparing a statement in connection 
with the military mobilization bill now 
under consideration. 

At the zenith of his long public career, 
at the height of his usefulness, in the 
midst of his labors, his tragic death has 
snatched him from these Halls where 
he spent so many years. He will be 
sadly missed and the sympathy of all 
goes to his devoted wife, daughter, and 
friends. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not know Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
until I came here 2 years ago. During 
this time I have come to know him as a 
great statesman, a distinguished histo- 
rian, a loyal, generous, and stanch 
friend. I am thanful for the privilege 
which has been mine to enjoy his friend- 
ship. Not only will his friends miss him 
but in his going his State and his Na- 
tion have suffered a great loss. 
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Our sympathy goes to his wife and 
daughter. Throughout the years to 
come, each one of us who had the privi- 
lege to know Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
will be better able, because of the exam- 
ple he set, to serve our country. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the 
dean of the Kentucky delegation. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have heard with grief 
of the tragic death of our distinguished 
colleague. I think everybody who knew 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN loved him. He had 
those qualities that endeared to him his 
friends. You might count him as one 
who loved his fellow man. He had a 
splendid intellect, an intellect that 
caused everyone to admire him, but his 
qualities attributable to the heart are 
no less admirable than his intellect. 

For 22 years he served his people in 
this body with great distinction and 
ability. They loved him with a deep 
love, and he returned that affection. He 
not only had a love for the people of his 
district but he had a passionate love for 
his native State. He was a great his- 
torian of the State of Kentucky and he 
could speak of its history and traditions 
with an eloquence few men possess. 

We shall miss him; but he is not dead, 
for he still lives in the hearts of the 
people he served and those who knew 
him. Ee fell like the soldier falls upon 
the battlefield, like the mighty oak falls 
in the forest before the whirlwind. Why 
this tragedy occurs man cannot under- 
stand, God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. But we can 
still cherish his memory; we can still 
remember his great service and his good 
deeds. There are few men who have 
the ability to express their views as he 
did. There are few men who have the 
passionate desire to serve that he had. 
He exemplified that we will receive what 
we give. The people gave him that same 
devotion that he gave to them. 

I express to his family my deep sym- 
pathy, and I express to the people of 
Kentucky my sympathy in the loss they 
have sustained. It is not only a loss to 
the State; it is a loss to the Nation, and 
it is a special loss to the Congress where 
he served so faithfully and rendered such 
conspicuous service, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. UnpdERwoop], during his very elo- 
quent eulogy of our late friend, Vrem. 
CHAPMAN, said among other things: “To 
think straight is the virtue of great- 
ness.” Those few words in themselves 
constitute an eloquent, an effective, and 
a powerful message. How true they ap- 
plied to VIRGIL CHAPMAN, a man of great 
intellectual capacity which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has so eloquently referred to and which 
we who served with him knew he pos- 
sessed in a most constructive way. 

He was a man who thought clearly, 
who considered questions logically and 
who possessed the virtue of thinking 
straight. I agree with the gentleman 
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from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] when 
he spoke about the tolerance of VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN. What finer thing could any 
of us possess than an understanding 
mind, a mind that appreciates the views 
of others, a mind that respects the con- 
science of others as well as their views, 
a mind that is so high and noble that 
no matter what differences might exist 
between such a mind and another per- 
son along religious lines or along any 
other lines, it has a deep respect and 
understanding which enables such a per- 
son to live in complete harmony and 
peacefulness with his fellow man. Vir- 
GIL CHAPMAN had not only a tolerant 
mind; he had an understanding mind. 

Reference has been made to his many 
years of service in this body which he 
left to serve in the other body, bringing 
to that body the benefit of his many 
years of fine experience here and add- 
ing to the prestige of the other body of 
the Congress. 

It happened that in the early part 
of January of this year I had one of my 
rare occasions to visit the Senate Office 
Building. In going along the corridor 
I saw the name of VIRGIL CHAPMAN on 
the door. I dropped in to say hello to 
him, to pay my respects as a friend. It 
happened that he was in on that occa- 
sion. We sat down and chatted. He 
was so happy to see me. He told me 
of a fact I had known which occurred 
only a few days before then, his election 
or selection as a member of the Senate 
Policy Committee. I think he was also 
assigned to another standing committee 
of the Senate at the same time, a com- 
mittee on which he felt he could render’ 
the maximum of service for the people 
of his State and the people of our Na- 
tion. We chatted as old friends for a 
half hour or so, The memory of the 
chat I had with him, in view of his tragic 
and sudden death, is one that will always 
linger and remain with me. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
said, loved his fellow man. That is an- 
other virtue of greatness. He was a man 
who had a sincere love for his neigh- 
bors, particularly those who were less 
fortunate than he. 

We often find that words of the poet 
contain such logic and truth that when 
we memorize them they constitute a 
guide to us in our journey through life. 
I remember years ago reading the w 
of a poet, whose name I do not remember, 
who said: 

Not a soul beneath the sun 

But what is precious unto one; 

Not a heart e'er despised 

But what is sought for and prized; 
Fools who laugh at lack of graces 
Each man has so many faces. 


As we are gathered here today and as 
I speak of this valiant friend of mine, 
this great American and statesman, the 
words of the poet that I have just quoted 
come tomy mind. They are particularly 
applicable to VIRGIL CHAPMAN, because he 
loved his fellow man. He was not alone 
one who had a lot of friends, not alone 
one of great position and understanding, 
but VIRGIL CHAPMAN loved the unfortu- 
nate, the underdog. He loved his neigh- 
bor, a man who might not have a friend 
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in the world. To us, who have had the 
pleasure and the honor of knowing Vir- 
GIL CHAPMAN, our lives are enriched and 
enobled as the result of our contacts 
with him, as well as the friendships that 
existed betWeen us, A 

To Mrs. Chapman and her loved ones 
left behind I extend my profound sym- 
pathy in their hour of bereavement, and 
I join with the delegation from Kentucky 

-in sorrow that each and every one of 
them have in the passing of a close friend 
and a valued colleague to each and every 
one of them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to say a few 
words about VIRGIL CHAPMAN. For the 
10 years from 1938 to 1948 it was my 
privilege to serve with him on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He at that time had already 
been a member of the committee for 
some years. During that 10 years, in 
the course of the work of the committee, 
we were closely associated not only here, 
but on the trips that the committee 
made to various places. It was my 
privilege to be very closely associated 
with him on those trips. 

It has been said here on the floor that 
Vinci. CHAPMAN was a kindly and a 
friendly man. He was. He was a friend 
to everyone whom he met. It has been 
said that he was a tolerant man. He 
was. He was tolerant of the views of 
others and tolerant of the ways of others, 
ways that might be different from his 
own. But, there was one thing, Mr. 
Speaker, that VIRGIL CHAPMAN was not 
tolerant of, and that was evil or that 
which he believed to be wrong. He was 
quick to arrive at a decision, those de- 
cisions which we all have to make, de- 
cisions which to some of us are very 
difficult to make. VIRGIL CHAPMAN ar- 
rived at those decisions quickly, and 
once having arrived at a decision as to 
what was right, he could not be changed. 
He would not tolerate what he believed 
to be wrong. In that sense he was one 
of the most rugged Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

He was one who was steadfast in 
principle. Principle meant more to him 
than the vagaries of the day. That is 
one of the reasons why I, for one, was 
his great admirer. I think we all ad- 
mire a person of that kind. We look 
for them in the House of Representa- 
tives, and wherever we find them we say, 
“Well, I may not agree with this person 
but he certainly is a man of his convic- 
tions. His convictions are honestly ar- 
rived at. Therefore, he must have our 
deep admiration.” 

Mr. Speaker, it was a shock indeed for 
those of us who were long associated 
with VIRGIL CHAPMAN to read in the 
papers and to hear from his colleagues 
from Kentucky on the floor that he has 
passed now from our midst so suddenly 
and so tragically. His memory will 
linger long among us here. His stamp 
has been placed upon the legislation 
which has come from the House of 
Representatives and the Congress of the 
United States, His niche in history is 
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one that cannot be taken from him, 
We mourn his loss. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WHITAKER]. 

Mr. WHITAKER, Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Bars] is meeting with a commit- 
tee and cannot be here at this time. I 
ask unanimous consent that he may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp concerning the late Senator 
CHAPMAN. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN, of Ken- 
tucky, was one of the outstanding states- 
men of his day and time. He served the 
Government in the House and in the 
Senate from January 1927 up until his 
death this morning. 

During all this time his fine character, 
intellectual integrity, far-seeing states- 
manship, and wise counsel were out- 
standing. He loved his country and re- 
alized its great power and influence for 
good in world affairs. 

There was nothing narrow about his 
vision. He saw with uncanny accuracy 
the likely unfolding of world events and 
threw his great vision and statesman- 
ship into the struggle to bring his own 
countrymen and men and women every- 
where a chance for peace and prosperity 
on a world-wide scale. 

His convictions were founded upon 
deep thought. Compromises were not 
a part of his nature, He began and 
ended his great career with the same 
basic philosophy of government. The 
illustrious son of a great State, beloved 
by all who knew him, he left footprints 
that will endure for all time. 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is very little I can add to those things 
that have been said about Senator CHAP- 
MAN. In trying to gather my thoughts 
together to express some side of Virgil’s 
life and character that has not been re- 
ferred to, I thought of what a many- 
sided type of fellow Virgil was. 

My good friend from California has 
touched one phase of Virgil’s personality 
that has always been most evident to me, 
that he had the courage of his convic- 
tions regardless of the time, the place, 
or the subject matter. 

Let me tell you of a recent incident. 
When I picked up the Saturday evening 
paper I saw a little line that said Senator 
CHAPMAN would address the Travelers 
Crossroads Breakfast at the YMCA on 
Seventeenth Street on Sunday morning 
at 8:30. That was just a month ago. 
Knowing Virgil as I did, of his admira- 
tion for Lee and that his library on Lee is 
the outstanding existing library, I got up 
at 7 o’clock on that Sunday morning and 
drove down to the YMCA. I went in, 
after all had gotten seated, to hear him 
make that speech. I have never heard 
any of you make as good a speech on 
Abraham Lincoln as did Virgil that 
morning. He showed to everyone present 
his knowledge and that he had studied 
his subject and that he knew whereof he 
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spoke with reference to Lincoln and the 
wonderful man he was. 

There is one other side to Virgil that 
has not been mentioned, and that is to 
me Virgil was a sweet man. He was a 
sweet character. He never would do 
aught to hurt anyone. 

Virgil had some contests for office and 
he had opponents. Sometimes they 
jumped on him and said bad things 
about him. But he never tried to retali- 
ate in any spirit of venom or meanness. 
I knew Virgil as a sweet man. The fact 
of the business is I used to tease him by 
saving that he was born in the great free 
county of Logan in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky twice. My county is Logan 
County. Twenty-eight counties were cut 
out of the original county of Logan and 
the county of Simpson in which Virgil 
was born right on the line between Logan 
County and Simpson County in the vil- 
lage of Middletown which, of course, was 
at one time in Logan County. I used to 
tease him and tell him that just for 
political purposes he was trying to claim 
he was born in four counties, Allen, 
Simpson and Logan, and Logan County 
twice. (In Logan County the voting 
precinct would be Schochoh.) 

My friends, the citizenship of the great 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, regardless 
of politics, will mourn over the loss of 


-one of her most valiant and gallant sons 


whose passing was so untimely and just 
at the peak of his ability to best serve. 
His going will be thought about and con- 
sidered for years and years. Virgil’s life 
as a public servant is a beautiful memo- 
rial which we, his friends, shall always 
revere, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, not for 
a long time have I been so grieved at 
the passing of a person not a member of 
my own family. Since learning of the 
death of my good friend, VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN, I have reflected on why I feel this 
way about him. I know now that it is 
because he really was one of the finest 
friends I ever had and one of the finest 
men it has ever been my privilege to 
know. His passing again proves that 
death is inevitable and that death may 
be much more imminent than we think. 
I dare say VIRGIL CHAPMAN was not afraid 
to die, but I do say he died much too 
soon—at the height of his powers. What 
a great sorrow it is for us. What a great 
loss it is to the Nation and the State of 
Kentucky that he is gone. But it is not 
for us to decide those things. Such judg- 
ments are made in higher places. 

I, too, first came to know VIRGIL CHAP- 
man personally as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. There I saw evidenced all of 
these fine qualities to which reference 
has been made by the various Members 
who have spoken. I saw there his 
demonstration of courage, his devotion 
to conviction and principle, his tolerance 
of those who on occasion disagreed with 
him. As I came to know him better I 
found that he was one of the most re- 
market le men I ever knew, remarkable 


because while seldom did he speak his 
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views either in committee or on the floor 
of the House, when he did, it was with 
a conviction which carried with it per- 
suasion. His talent was an ability to 
express himself with an eloquence the 
like of which I do not think has been 
possessed by any colleague of mine here 
in my time. Y 

As someone said a moment ago, so 
many things have been said of Viner 
CHAPMAN it is difficult to add anything. 
I might, however, make this observation. 
I know of his knowledge of literature and 
of his understanding of many of the 
events and facts of history. Many times 
friends of mine who met Vinci. CHAP- 
MAN would talk to me later of their im- 
pressions. Those impressions are the 
impressions that have been expressed 
here by those of us who knew hem so 
well. Without exception on every occa- 
sion those people have said to me, “I 
was amazed at the depth of that man’s 
knowledge and at his understanding of 
the great problems before us. I thought 
he was one of the finest men I ever 
met.” 

What greater tribute could be paid to 
the memory of any man? 

I am so deeply sorry VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
has gone that I find the tragic fact dif- 
ficult to believe. I join with those who 
have said that his imprint upon the af- 
fairs of the Nation, his imprint upon the 
personality and character of every one of 
us who was privileged to know him will 
ever shine forth even though he has 
gone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
eld to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad and heavy heart that I come be- 
fore you today. The news of the un- 
timely and sudden death of our former 
House colleague and present senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the Honorable VIr- 
GIL M. CHAPMAN, has left me numbed 
with a feeling of frustration, grief, and 
shock. 

Virgil, as we all loved to call him, first 
came to the House of Representatives 
in the Sixty-n‘nth Corgress and served 
faithfully and ably up to and including 
the Eightieth Congress. On November 
2, 1948, the great people of Kentucky, as 
a reward for nis long years of outstand- 
ing statesmanship, service, *>yalty, and 
devotion to duty, elected our old friend 
Virgil as the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Within approximately 3 weeks, 
when the Honorable ALPEN W. BARKLEY, 
our then senior Senator, was sworn in 
as Vice President of the United States, 
our friend Virgil became our senior 
Senator from Kentucky. 

VIRGIL MUNDAY CHAPMAN was truly a 
gentleman and a scholar of the old 
school. A real Chesterfield. He was a 
courageous, energetic, honest, sincere, 
loyal, devoted, fair, and an able states- 
man. He was loved and respected by 
all who had the good fortune to know 
him. He was, indeed—in truth and in 
fact-—a genuine and a real friend of the 
farmer. He had the reputation of being 
the undisputed champion of the tobacco 
farmer. In the long years of his faith- 
ful service in the House of Representa- 
tives, he sponsored and passed in the 
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Congress of the United States more leg- 
islation which was beneficial to the 
farmer, and especially the tobacco 
farmer, than any other Member of the 
Congress. As many older Members have 
often said: “Virgil has done more for 
the tobacco farmer than all of us put 
together.” 

Virgil loved this Nation, his State, his 
district, his constituents, and his fel- 
lowman with such devotion that it was 
a source of inspiration to all who knew 
him. His sage advice and counsel; his 
friendly interest; his keen analytical 
mind; his oratorical ability; his kind- 
ness, consideration, and good judgment, 
tcgether with his ready smile, endeared 
him to his friends and commanded re- 
spect and admiration of any adversary 
who might have opposed him in any 
legislative battle. 

The beneficial legislation which he 
sponsored in the House of Representa- 
tives is far too numerous to mention, but 
every housewife of America today is in- 
debted to this great and stalwart son 
of Kentucky for his fight for the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, which insures her 
that her food on her table and her medi- 
eine in her cabinet will always be clean 
and wholesome. 

This distinguished nd outstanding 
American, this greet Kentuckian, who 
hailed from the heart of the bluegrass 
section of our native State, spent prac- 
tically his entire lifetime in honorable 
and worth-while service to his country. 
The Nation, our beloved Kentucky, and 
people everywhere have not only been 
greatly enriched but generously en- 
dowe by his extraordinary contribution 
to posterity. 

To his loved ones and to his legions 
of friends, I extend my deep and heart- 
felt sympat iy. May God, in His infinite 
wisdom, comfort them all with the 
knowledge and the assurance that our 
dear friend Virgil has definitely earned 
a place in that great mansion of rest 
or high. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWCOD. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. It is with a feeling 
of great personal shock that I heard 
the news of the untimely and tragic 
death of our former colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, VII CHAP- 
Max. That feeling of shock, Mr. Speak- 
er, was shared by hundreds here on Cap- 
itol Hill and I know that it is shared by 
thousands in Kentucky. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN had a host of friends 
in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, both 
Republicans and Democrats, through- 
out the entire State not only in the 
famous Ashland district that he repre- 
sented for so many years. 

He knew the history of our State as 
well as any man I have ever known; he 
knew the traditions of our State; he 
knew its great heritage, and he went 
forth from Kentucky to serve his coun- 
try as an ambassador for our Common- 
wealth. 

I am one of those Kentuckians who 
will be forever in the debt of Vircu. 
CHAPMAN for what he did in our State. 
I know that I express the feelings of the 
people down home when I say that we 
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will miss VIRGIL CHAPMAN and extend our 
sympathies to his wife and daughter. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that every Member of this body from 
Kentucky feels almost as sad as if he 
had lost a member of his own family. 
There is a very close fellowship among 
the Members of Congress here from 
Kentucky. We have many meetings, 
and the very spirit of that wonderful 
friendship was typified by Senator CHAP- 
man, He was one of the most beloved 
characters it has ever been my privilege 
to know. As an example of his great- 
ness, his capacity for friendship, toler- 
ance and understanding, I want to tell 
my colleagues that when I first came to 
this body fresh from a hot, hard politi- 
cal campaign, and being a member of 
the opposite party to that of Senator 
Cuapman, Virgil was one of the first 
men to welcome me here in Congress. 
He said to me: “Jim, down in the good 
old State of Kentucky we set apart the 
month of October and early November 
each year for politics. After the elec- 
tion there is no more politics. We join 
here regardless of party lines to serve 
the great people of Kentucky.” That 
was not an empty gesture on the part of 
the senior Senator from Kentucky; he 
was most sincere in that expression, I 
can testify for the two and a half years 
I was associated with him here in the 
Congress to the truth of that statement. 
On every occasion that I had to consult 
him in the many duties of a Member of 
this House he was always anxious to 
join me and other Members in perform- 
ing any service for his people back home. 
I do not believe that this great man 
whom we have lost and whom we loved 
so dearly ever thought when he was 
called upon to render a service for some- 
one who lived in his native State, I do 
not think it ever occurred to him to as- 
certain whether the person were a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican. He loved his 
service in Washington. He enjoyed a 
noble and a distinguished career. We 
will honor his memory. It is with pro- 
found sorrow I realize that we have lost 
a great friend, 

It was said of Will Rogers that he ney- 
er met a man he did not like. If there is 
any man in my acquaintance that same 
thing can be said of, it is Senator CHAP- 
MAN. I do not believe that he ever met 
a man he did not like. He had a great 
capacity for love of his fellow man. 

My deepest sympathy goes to his wife 
and daughter. Kentucky has lost a 
great statesman and a great servant. 

Last year when Kentucky was cele- 
brating its wo-hundredth anniversary 
and all Kentucky was looking to my dis- 
trict and the first house west of the 
Alleghenies built some 200 years ago we 
had a great bicentennial celebration and 
I invited Senator CHAPMAN to go down 
to his native State and speak in my home 
district for this first house that was 
erected. I knew he was a man who 
loved Kentucky, I knew he was a man 
who was well informed on the early his- 
tory of our great State, 
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I can say to you, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have never heard a more beautiful, a 
more appropriate address than he gave 
there in honor of his own home State 
on that memorable occasion. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
to his family and to his many friends my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearts of all Kentuckians are heavy to- 
day, the heads of all Kentuckians are 
bowed in grief over the untimely passing 
of our native son and our friend. Words 
are futile at a time like this to really 
express the feeling which we hold within 
our hearts, but I think I can say that all 
Kentuckians who knew VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
and most of them did, that all of our 
colleagues who knew VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
and most of you did, that people every- 
where who knew VIRGIL CHAPMAN, realize 
they have lost a friend. 

I, too, have lost a friend, Mr. Speaker, 
for I think you know personally of the 
long friendship that existed between 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN and myself. I feel a 
very distinct loss. My heart is very 
heavy. I shall forever cherish the 
memory of this loyal, lasting, and true 
friendship. 

I merely want to pay simple tribute to 
his memory and to join with the thou- 
sands of Kentuckians and my colleagues 
in the two bodies of Congress and with 
people everywhere in all walks of life 
who knew him in expressing my deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Mary Adams 
Chapman and to his lovely daughter, 
Elizabeth Grimes Danforth, and her 
family. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
difficult upon an occasion such as this 
to speak of one of your dear friends who 
has passed away. I considered VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN one of my very good friends. 

I think you had to serve with Virgil 
on committees and be with him on some 
of the committee trips before you really 
knew him. I shall remember all the days 
of my life some of the delightful visits 
that we had upon such occasions. His 
tremendous knowledge of history and of 
the classics was a matter of astonishment 
tome. The history of Kentucky and the 
early history of this country, the history 
surrounding Lee and the history of Lin- 
coln, were things which Virgil loved to 
speak about. 

Two of the most beautiful classic 
speeches that I have heard since I have 
been in Congress were given by VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN. I think he absorbed in his 
reading the classical style of the old 
school of orators, such as Clay and Web- 
ster, more than any other modern states- 
man. One of his colleagues from Ken- 
tucky spoke of Virgil being a sweet man, 
and that literally describes him. He was 
a kindly soul. He never wanted to hurt 
anyone and he loved to be kind to people, 
One of the last times I saw him, in the 
hallway between here and the Senate, he 
said, “Joe, come over and visit with me 
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at the office.” And I said, “Virgil, I 
shall.” He meant it, and I meant it. I 
regret that I did not get to keep my 
promise; I know that Virgil would un- 
derstand. 

I think everyone who really knew Vir- 
gil loved him; you could not help it. 
Certainly I shall miss his friendship, I 
shall always glory in and treasure the 
fact of having known him, Certainly I 
extend every sympathy to the great State 
of Kentucky, to the Kentucky delegation, 
and to his fine family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
difficult for me, when I received word 
this morning from Senator CHAPMAN'S 
Office, to believe that he had passed 
away. My colleagues have known this 
great American for a much longer period 
of time than I have had the privilege of 
knowing him. But, when I came here as 
a freshman Congressman and realized 
what a sympathetic understanding VIr- 
GIL CHAPMAN possessed, it gave me much 
confidence. On numerous occasions I 
called on Senator CHAPMAN for assist- 
ance on legislative problems and he was 
always ready to render every assistance 
possible. 

His efforts were untiring in behalf of 
his colleagues at all times in trying to 
help them solve their problems. He was 
energetic, often working until a late hour 
at night on the numerous legislative 
matters confronting the welfare of this 
country. He was tireless, able, capable, 
and possessed all the attributes of a 
great American. Now we lose his quarter 
of a century experience in this and the 
other body. Not only is his passing a 
loss to all Kentuckians and the Kentucky 
delegation, but we Kentuckians and all 
the Members of this body who knew 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN know that his passing 
is a great loss to the Nation from the 
standpoint of the contribution that he 
was making in the military prepared- 
ness program at this time in the Senate. 

We all regret the passing of Senator 
CHAPMAN. We will remember him as one 
of the great Americans who has served 
his country well and who has on all oc- 
casions been firm in his convictions, 
Whatever else may be said about VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN, it must be said to his ever- 
lasting credit that he had the courage 
of his convictions and the will power to 
back them. 

Again, I want to say that all Ken- 
tuckians are mourning the loss of Sen- 
ator CHAPMAN. I extend my deepest 
regrets to his family. b 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
driving to the Capitol this morning and 
listening over the radio to the 8 o'clock 
news broadcast the announcer said, 
United States Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
had been painfully injured in an auto- 
mobile accident during the early morn- 
ing. This was a great shock to me, but 
about 2½ hours later when the news 
came to Capitol Hill that Virgil had 
passed away, I realized that I had lost 
one of my best friends, and the country 
had lost one of the greatest statesmen I 
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have ever known. He was not only an 
able, sincere, honest person, but he was 
one of the very few remaining genuine 
orators of the old school whose logic 
and eloquence were always used in a fine, 
constructive, patriotic way in the inter- 
ests of the people and the country. His 
untimely passing is a great loss to his 
friends and particularly the people of 
the entire Nation. He was a good, gen- 
uine, loyal friend and one of our greatest 
Americans. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is good 
that VIRGIL CHAPMAN lived, good for 
those fortunate people who were privi- 
leged to walk and talk with him; good 
for the Nation he so ably served. 

He possessed a great heart which he 
shared with thousands; a great mind 
which he used for the betterment of his 
Government. 

I am glad I knew VIRGIL CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Speaker, he enriched my life. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, VIRGIL CHAPMAN was my friend, 
and I his. Though I came here in the 


Eightieth Congress—Mr. CHaruax's last 


term in this body—I came to know him 
intimately as a friend and associate. 

Mr. Speaker, no man ever served a 
people with more energy, ability, and 
devotion to duty than did VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN. He adhered immovably to the 
Christian principles of Constitutional 
American Democracy. 

Whatever mistakes, if any, he might 
have made in the discharge of his public 
responsibilities were errors of the head 
and not of the heart, for he never devi- 
ated from the dictates of his conscience. 

Our Nation has lost one of its most 
distinguished statesmen, and Kentucky 
mourns the passing of one of its most 
beloved sons. I have lost a true and 
loyal friend. God has recalled one of 
His noblemen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point on the life 
and services of the late Honorable VIRGIL 
M. CHAPMAN. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, all that is 
mortal of VIRGIL CHAPMAN soon will be 
placed at rest under a canopy of blue- 
grass that grows so rich in the verdant 
vales of his old Kentucky home. 

His spirit has become one in that great 
cloud of witnesses and we shall continue 
to feel the compulsion of his presence 
here where he served his State and Na- 
tion with such devotion and distinction, 

The legislative annals of the Nation 
have been enriched by the eloquence, the 
persuasion, and the logic of his oratory, 

Mr. Speaker, I share the feelings so 
feelingly expressed by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. The loss 
of a member of my own family only 
could have given me a greater shock or 
caused a greater sense of personal loss. 
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There are times when words are weak 
and futile and only deeds and character 
are great. This is such an occasion to 
me. The character and personality of 
VIII CHAPMAN seem much bigger than 
anything that I can say about this 
staunch and stalwart friend of so many 
people. 

I join with members of the Kentucky 
delegation and others in expressing my 
very deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the many others of his dear friends who 
express such deep sadness over the death 
of Senator VIRGIL CHAPMAN. I have a 
feeling of gloom because VIRGIL CHAP- 
MAN was particularly beloved by me. He 
had a knack of making others love him, 
such a knack as has been proved here 
where so many of us from different sec- 
tions of the country are bereaved in this 
loss. But Vircm CHAPMAN seemed to ex- 
tend himself to favor me when I was a 
new Congressman, not only by actively 
helping me but by giving excellent ad- 
vice. He was, in my mind, a paragon to 
be emulated. 

Words have been said here about his 
capacity for straight thinking. Time 
and again on this floor I saw evidence of 
his perspicacity, his ability to see 
through the sham and the dross which 


often comes to the top in public ques- 


tions, and to go unvaryingly to the heart 
of the matter before us. A straight 
thinker indeed was VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
An honest man is the sublimest work 
of God. 

We here are the losers and our loss will 
be felt keenly and for a long time, but I 
must express my sorrow that the people 
of Kentucky and the people of the 
United States, have lost such a diligent 
and able legislator. My heart goes out 
in sadness to his family and to his 
friends. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I arose 
this morning to learn with profound 
shock of the accident which was to take 
the life of our beloved colleague, VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN. Vircr had served for many 
years with us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and comparatively recently 
he had gone to the Senate. 

Of course, we in the Congress are pro- 
foundly shocked and saddened, shocked 
and saddened almost to the point of not 
being able to express ourselves. A bright 
day, coming over the horizon, with its 
gentle spring breezes and its warm sun- 
rise, promising so much to a troubled 
world, has been turned into a day of sor- 
row and lamentation through his death. 
For Virgil was much beloved in Wash- 
ington as he was in Kentucky and over 
the Nation. 

Since moving to the Senate, our 
friend became a member of the Armed 
Services Committee in that body. It was 
then my good fortune to often have occa- 
sion to talk to him about legislation and 
about the dreadfully important problems 
which are companions of our national 
defense efforts. Always did I find Sena- 
tor CHAPMAN interested in these prob- 
lems, sincere and resolute as to their de- 
termination, and friendly and anxious 
to help this Nation in our critical hours. 
It was always a genuine pleasure to work 
with him and to pause during the course 
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of a dull, drab discussion of defense af- 
fairs to listen to his little witticisms and 
his little stories of humor and of pathos. 

Mr. Speaker, I close this day with a 
heavy heart, heavy in the thought that 
we have lost a real friend and heavy in 
the thought that the Nation has lost one 
of its truly outstanding public servants. 
His great soul has sped into eternity; 
and as I look upward at the close of this 
day, I pray that his soul rest in peace. 

Our sincere sympathy goes to his 
family in this dark hour. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker— 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Mr. Speaker, these unforgettable words 
spoken by Edwin Markham about Abra- 
ham Lincoln can well be applied to an- 
other great Kentuckian, VIRGIL MUNDAY 
CHAPMAN 


Indeed, he has left a lonesome place 
against the sky for many thousands of 
people in Kentucky whom he has repre- 
sented for so long and so well in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and particu- 
larly for his colleagues in both Houses of 
the United States Congress, My sky is 
very lonesome today. 

For 22 years VIRGIL CHAPMAN served 
the old Ashland district of Henry Clay 
as a Representative, and for 18 years I 
have been closely and intimately asso- 
ciated with him. 

Perhaps it is because my mother’s peo- 
ple came from Kentucky that I felt a 
rather close affinity for VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
but more so because of our fundamental 
beliefs in the philosophy of government. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN was a very stanch and 
unwavering Democrat, and I am a strong 
and rather inflexible Republican. Both 
of us believed implicitly in the two-party 
system of government as established by 
our forebears. Because he was strong in 
his faith and was loyal to his party I re- 
spected and admired him, and much as 
he might have differed with me on many 
questions, I know in my heart that he 
had the same kind of feeling toward me. 
We were personal friends, and never 
shall I forget his sincere sympathy, deep 
understanding, and utter loyalty to a 
friend. To have a friend a person must 
be one. Senator CHAPMAN had an enor- 
mous capacity for friendship and no one 
could really know him without lov- 
ing him. 

Mr. Speaker, after serving tirelessly, 
faithfully, and well, his constituents of 
Kentucky for more than a score of years 
in the House of Representatives, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1948. Because he served on the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate and I served on the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, we naturally 
sat in conference on much highly con- 
troversial legislation. Always, Senator 
CHAPMAN was considerate and kind, 
manly and masterful in maintaining his 
own position, but always patient, will- 
ing, and generous in listening to the 
other man’s views. 

It can be truthfully said, I think, that 
few men ever served in Congress with a 
broader or a more vast historical knowl- 
edge of our American history than VIRGIL 
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CHAPMAN. He was admitted to the Ken- 
tucky bar before graduating from the 
university. He possessed an encyclo- 
pedic and accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of our country, particularly the 
Civil War period. He was an ardent 
Democrat and a loyal son of the Con- 
federacy, and, while my ancestors fought 
his, we had a sort of understanding be- 
tween ourselves. He was a great scholar 
and a ravenous student of the Civil War. 
He knew more about that conflict be- 
tween the States than any person I have 
ever known. His amazing knowledge of 
men and events of that period staggers 
the wildest imagination. He could tell 
offhand when the major battles were 
fought, by whom, and how the conflicts 
ended. His knowledge of details and the 
accurate information he had concerning 
not only the battles but men and events 
was almost incredible. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN loved Robert E. Lee, 
and the encomium he pronounced upon 
Henry Clay at the unveiling of his statue 
in the Capitol at Washington is one of 
the most eloquent and inspiring eulogies 
ever paid by one man to another, I sin- 
cerely hope that every Member of the 
Congress will take the time to read the 
oration delivered by VIRGIL CHAPMAN at 
the unveiling of the statue of Henry Clay 
in Statuary Hall. 

Many things that Mr. CHAPMAN said on 
that historic and impressive occasion 
about Henry Clay could well be applied 
unto himself. I want to quote only one 
brief paragraph: 

He loved Kentucky and Kentucky loved 
him with a love that amounted to adoration. 
He loved Ashland, his beautiful home in the 
environs of Lexington. He loved his silken- 
coated, fleet-footed thoroughbred horses, He 
loved the marvelously beautiful, gentle, un- 
dulating fields and paddocks of the fairest 
pastoral country beneath the stars—the blue- 
grass region of old Kentucky. He loved all 
of Kentucky. He loved its brave, proud, and 
chivalrous people. He loved “its flowers, its 
birds, its dews, its rainbows, its glad streams, 
its vales, its mountains, its green, wooing 
woods, its moonlit clouds, its sunsets, and its 
soft and dewy twilights.” His name is in- 
dissolubly associated with Kentucky’s history 
and tradition. Kentucky is proud of his life 
of service; Kentucky cherishes his renown, 


Mr. Speaker, it is not the accomplish- 
ments of VIRGIL CHAPMAN in the public 
arena, in many heated campaigns when 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and later to the Senate of the 
United States, that impress me most, 

It is VIRGIL CHAPMAN’s qualities as a 
person more than his victory as a poli- 
tician; it is more his sense of fairness, 
understanding, and forgiveness than his 
triumphs at the polls over his political 
adversaries; it is the warmth and loyalty 
of his friendship more than his cool judg- 
ment or iron logic; it is more his honesty 
and integrity than his profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge that will make men 
remember him. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN, true patriot, red- 
blooded American, honest legislator, and 
loyal friend has won an undying and im- 
perishable place in the hearts of all his 
colleagues and good citizens. He did not 
live perfectly—because no human does— 
but he lived fully and faithfully, true to 
his conscience and his oath of office. 
Long after his critics are dead and the 
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calumniators of his honor are forgotten, 
the noble name and precious memory of 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN will live in resplendent 
glory. He possessed understanding, 
sympathy, and forgiveness. Never in 
the many years of our close association 
have I heard him use profanity or vul- 
garity, and with high patriotism and 
consecration to carry out the functions 
of his office and to perform fearlessly his 
duty he has won for himself a tower- 
ing monument in the hearts and minds 
of his fellow men. 

Mr. Speaker, the silver cord is loosed, 
the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, and the wheel 
broken at the cistern; the dust is re- 
turned to earth as it was, but the spirit 
of a great and good man has returned to 
the God who gave it. 

To the wife and dear daughter of 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN go the sincere sym- 
pathy, the earnest prayers, and the 
deepest solace born of an undying grati- 
tude of his many colleagues and myriad 
friends who knew and loved him most. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to remain silent while others are 
praising VIRGIL CHAPMAN. Throughout 
the Eightieth Congress I served with him 
on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and had occasion to 
take several committee trips with him. 
He was a very genial man and a very 
congenial man. It was always enter- 
taining to be with him. On public oc- 
casions he was a master of old-fashioned 
oratory, which kept everyone in good 
humor. 

VIRGIL CHAPMAN was such an enter- 
taining man and his traits of character 
were so endearing that it was easy to 
forget that he was a serious and able 
legislator. I happened to serve with 
him on a subcommittee in connection 
with legislation to amend the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938. I was a good 
deal surprised to discover that Mr. CHAP- 
MAN was an expert in the field of food 
and drug legislation, much of which he 
had helped to draw. He was invaluable 
on the subcommittee. 

I was sorry when Mr. CHAPMAN left the 
House to become a Member of the United 
States Senate, but I was reconciled to 
my personal loss, because I felt sure that, 
as a Senator he would have a long career 
of national usefulness and all the per- 
sonal satisfactions to be derived there- 
from. It is sad to reflect that this career 
is now cut short, I join with the many 
Members of this body and the other body 
in mourning his loss. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den and tragic death of Senator VIRGIL 
M. CHAPMAN, of Kentucky, is a profound 
shock to all of us. 

It was my great privilege to serve with 
Virgil here in the House of Representa- 
tives and he and I came to be very good 
friends. He possessed a remarkable in- 
tellect and was a great historian who had 
a wonderful knowledge of the traditions 
and colorful background of his native 
State of Kentucky. He loved his fellow- 
man and was always kind and gentle and 
tolerant of the views of others. He was 
a man without any sign of pretense, 
which was one of the reasons I had such 
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admiration for him. Is it any wonder 
that a man possessed with so many at- 
tributes was so deeply admired and loved 
by his legions of friends? From my as- 
sociation with him, I am confident that 
he never during his life bore any ill-feel- 
ing or dislike toward anyone. 

Senator CHAPMAN enjoyed a successful 
and distinguished career in the service of 
his country. The people of the State of 
Kentucky and the Nation mourn his 
passing and the membership of the 
United States Senate and his former 
friends and colleagues in the House of 
Representatives are deeply saddened 
upon the loss of such a loyal and faith- 
ful friend. 

I have lost a true friend who helped to 
enrich my life. I shall always cherish 
his memory. 

To his wife and daughter I extend my 
sincere sympathy in their sad hour of 
bereavement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
RAYBURN], the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
dertake the most difficult task I have 
ever faced. I could not have loved Vir- 
GIL CHAPMAN more than I did unless he 
had been my own blood brother. In re- 
turn for that he gave me all the love 
and the loyalty that a great and a good 
soul was capable of giving. 

A towering man in intellect and in 
character, his was, as Mr. WHITAKER said, 
a sweet soul. His was a great soul. 

Today, out there somewhere, if mighty 
spirits of departed giants are meeting, 
when the spirit of VIRGIL CHAPMAN ap- 
proaches he will be received as an equal 
by the mightiest of them all. 

For years we served upon the same 
committee together. I always knew 
where VIRGIL CHAPMAN stood. I knew if 
he could find out where the interests of 
the plain man lay, there he would take 
his stand. 

We are poorer today than we were on 
yesterday. The State of Kentucky is 
poorer today than it was on yesterday. 
Our great country is poorer because this 
wonderful man has fallen, too early in 
this journey. 

To his wife and his daughter, both of 
whom I know, I extend the sympathy 
of a broken heart. His friendship to me 
was an enriching treasure, in the mem- 
ory of which I shall not be poor. 

APPOINTMENT OF FUNERAL COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following Members on the part of 
the House to attend the funeral: Messrs. 
Spence, Grecory, Bates of Kentucky, 
CHELF, Morton, WHITAKER, GOLDEN, PER- 
KINS, and UNDERWOOD. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the further resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
House do now adjourn, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.), under its previous order, 
the House adjourned until Monday, 
March 12, 1951, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


274. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed Bill entitled “A bill to au- 
thorize aid to needy American nationals 
in connection with their repatriation 
from foreign countries, and for other 
purposes,” was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. J. Res. 176. Joint resolu- 
tion to enable the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to utilize for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Office of Administra- 
tor of Rent Control a portion of the limita- 
tion for terminal leave; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 214). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolu- 
tion to amend and extend the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 215). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on the 
District of Columbia. H. R. 1498. A bill to 
provide compensation for duty voluntarily 
performed on their days off by officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force, 
the United States Park Police force, and the 
White House Police force; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 216), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McGUIRE: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. J. Res. 40. Joint 
resolution to extend the time within which 
prisoners of war may file claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 217). Referred to the Committee 
ER Whole House on the State of the 

on. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3142. A bill to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under 
the act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry evacuated under military or- 
ders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3143. A bill to amend chapter 11 of 
title 18, United States Code to prohibit offi- 
cers and employees of the United States 
from accepting payments for appointment, 
promotion, or retention of a person in office 
or employment under the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 3144. A bill relating to certain con- 
struction- cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields Division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 3145. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
sixty-first and final reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R.3146. A bill to preserve the scenic 
beauty of the Niagara Falls and River, to 
authorize the construction of certain works 
of improvement on that river for power pur- 
poses and to further the interests of national 
security by authorizing the prompt develop- 
ment of such works of improvement for 
power purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3147. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration dom- 
iciliary facility in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 3148. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a 
political election or in a plebiscite held in 
Italy; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 3149. A bill to provide for the creation 
of a Freedom Corps as a new military com- 
ponent of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 3150. A bill to authorize the President 
to proclaim the Wyandott Indian Cemetery at 
Kansas City, Kans., the Wyandott National 
Monument, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. J. Res. 194, Joint resolution to relieve 
the Government of Italy of its obligations to 
the United States under the treaty of peace 
with Italy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 158. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Public Works to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to mat- 
ters coming within the jurisdiction of such 
committee under rule XI (1) (o) of the Rules 
of the House; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. Res. 159. Resolution providing for an in- 
crease in the salary of certain employees of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia, protesting 
the passage of a proposed amendment to the 
Selective Service Act of 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, requesting repeal of those 
laws which declare public-welfare rolls of a 
confidential nature; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, relative to continuation of a 
plan of expansion of local service air-trans- 
portation facilities as recommended by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission and the 
Congressional Air Policy Board, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, requesting the enactment 
of legislation to repeal existing Federal laws 
requiring States to collect and turn over to 
the Federal Government 1}4-cents-per-gallon 
gasoline tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3151. A bill for the relief of Jane and 
Martha Clark; to the Committee on the qu- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 3152. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Set- 
suyo Sumida; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 3153. A bill for the relief of Signa 
Angela Maino Cristallo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 3154. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Liane 
Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 3155. A bill for the relief of Sebastiano 
Bello, Dino Bianchi, Pierino Ciccarese, Vin- 
cenzo Dall’Alda, Vittorio De Gasperi, Salva- 
tore Puggioni, Giovanni Battista Volpato, and 
Leone Montini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

H.R.3156. A bill for the relief of Clair F. 

Kremer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 31 /. A bill for the relief of Anny 

Scher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3158. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Majzner (alias Stanley Maisner); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 3159. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Gorove; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 3160. A bill for the relief of Vinka 
Kovach; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 3161, A bill for the relief of Domenica 

Fontana; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 3162. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Mibelli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 3163. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Lis Michonski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


105. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of 
the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, protesting the present po- 
litical division of Ireland and the presence 
of British troops therein; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

106. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, protesting the political division of 
Ireland and the presonce of British troops 
therein; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

107, By Mr. MORRIS: Memorial of the 
State Legislature of Oklahoma, memorializ- 
ing the Congress to pass legislation declar- 
ing a moratorium on payments on homes 
being made by veterans recalled to active 
duty with the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

108. By Mr. MURDOCK: Memorial of Leg- 
islature of Arizona, relating to the construc- 
tion of a building within the corporate lim- 
its of the city of Phoenix suitable in part 
as a bomb shelter; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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FRIDAY, Marcu 9, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 29, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou hast ordained 
that in the leadership of the nations the 
care of the many must ever rest upon 
the shoulders of the few. We beseech 
Thee, give understanding, humility, and 
charity to them who in Thy name and 
for the Nation’s sake are entrusted, in 
this Chamber, with the power of gov- 
ernance. In this troubled and uncertain 
day when the seamless robe of a com- 
mon humanity is rent by inner strife 
and outward fears and foes, teach us to 
be ministers of reconciliation and to be 
anxious for nothing but to do our best. 
And when, day by day, we have done 
faithfully the work Thou givest us to do, 
in quietness and in confidence may we 
leave the result to Thy unerring judg- 
ment. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the resolutions of the House adopted 
as a tribute to the memory of Hon. 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN, late a Senator from the 
State of Kentucky. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SALTONSTALL was excused 
from attendance on the session of the 
Senate on Monday next. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. ToBey was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Sen- 
ate during the coming week, because of 
attendance on the sessions of the Spe- 
cial Committee Investigating Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, meeting 
in New York City. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous- consent agreement 
entered into, the time between now and 
11 o’clock is equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, between the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Cornon] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
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may present routine matters, without 
debate and without speeches, and that 
the time consumed be not charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Pinellas Park 
Council, No. 40, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, Pinellas Park, Fla., relating 
to Senate bill 663, to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of an addi- 
tional number of aliens of Italian national- 
ity, and other proposed legislation before 
the Congress; to the Ccmmittee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to pass 
anti-poll-tax legislation 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation which would 
remove the requirement of payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite of the right to 
vote in elections; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from ti is Commonwealth. 
“In house of representatives, adopted Feb- 
, 1951. 
wigs “LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 
1. 
ruary 26, 1881. . 17 eie N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 


“Attest: 
[SEAL] “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 


“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
“Resolution memorializing Congress in favor 

of immediate passage of a law to grant 

a special name to @ new United States 

veterans’ hospital 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact forthwith legislation that 
the new United States veterans’ hospital at 
the junction of South Huntington Avenue 
and Heath Street in the city of Boston be 
known as the Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
Hospital; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“In scnate, adepted in concurrence Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

[SEAL] “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

“Secretary of the commonwealth.” 
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By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr, 
SALTONSTALL) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“Resolutions protesting the present political 

division of Ireland and the presence of 

British troops therein 

“Whereas the present political division of 
Ireland, whereby a part thereof is subject to 
British rule, is not in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and is not based 
on the racial, economic, or historical back- 
ground of the people of Ireland: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be urged to use its in- 
fluence to abrogate the present political divi- 
sion of Ireland, and to protest the presence 
of British troops in that country; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, 
February 21, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951. 

“Invine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

[SEAL] “EDWARD J. Cronin, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


CITIZENSHIP PRIVILEGES TO PARENTS 
OF AMERICAN WAR DEAD—RESOLU- 
TION OF CITY COUNCIL OF FALL RIVER, 
MASS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I pre- 


sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Fall River, 
Mass., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to grant citizenship privileges to 
parents of American war dead, regard- 
less of the inability of the parents to 
meet the English language requirement, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Honorable HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
In., United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts, has introduced a bill the 
Congress of the United States to grant citi- 
genship privileges to parents of American 
war dead, regardless of the inability of the 
parents to meet the English language re- 
quirement: Be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Fall River, Mass., does hereby place 
itself on record as being in favor of, and 
does hereby endorse, the proposed measure; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he 
is hereby, directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the United States Senators 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable Henry 
Canor Loon, JR., and the Honorable LEV- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, and to the Congressmen, 
the Honorable Josera W. MARTIN, In., and the 
Honorable DonaLp W. NICHOLSON. 


In city council, February 27, 1951, adopted. 


ADELARD J. GAUTHIER, 
City Clerk. 
Approved February 28, 1951. 
WLAN P. Grant, Mayor. 


ADELARD J, GAUTHIER, 
City Clerk. 
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PLACING OF FLAGS ON GRAVES OF 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN KOREA—JOINT 
RESOLUTION OF VERMONT LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Vermont Legislature 
and approved by the Governor, Lee E. 
Emerson, on February 28, 1951, relating 
to the placing of fiags on the graves of 
American soldiers in Korea, and request 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 22 


Joint resolution relating to placing flags on 
graves of American soldiers in Korea 


Whereas many American soldiers who sur- 
rendered their lives in the name of patriot- 
ism rest in Korea cemeteries beneath a 
United Nations’ flag: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the flag of the United 
States of America be flown over their last 
resting place as a sacred symbol of those 
ideals for which these men died; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to send a copy of these resolutions 


to Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator RALPH 


E. FLANDERS, and Congressman WINSTON L. 
Pnourr. 
WALLACE M. Fay, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved February 28, 1951. 
LEE E. Emerson, Governor, 


EMERGENCY FOOD AID TO INDIA— 
RESOLUTION OF BETHEL LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Bethel 
Lutheran Brotherhood of Willmar, 
Minn., expressing approval of S. 872, a 
bill to furnish emergency food aid to 
India, which I had the honor to cospon- 
sor authorizing 2,000,000 tons of grain to 
India. 

I am proud to ask unanimous consent 
to have this resolution and an accom- 
panying letter printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point and appropriately 
referred to our Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I also wish to use this opportunity to 
urge the Congress to act quickly. Time 
is indeed of the essence. We cannot 
afford a long delay. Our national self- 
interest, our dedication to Judaic-Chris- 
tian principles, and our allegiance to 
humantarianism call for us to act now. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BETHEL LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, 
Willmar, Minn., March 2, 1951. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: It is my privi- 

lege and pleasure to transmit to you for 


Four consideration and for possible inser- 


tion in the Recorp a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by our brotherhood 
this evening urging authorization for the 
shipment of 2,000,000 tons of grain to India 
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to alleviate the sufferings of the people in 
the famine-stricken areas of that country. 
Please be assured of our continued inter- 
est in seeing that the weight and power of 
this country be used to the end that the 
work of our missionaries might be sustained 
by the promptings of Christian love and 
brotherhood acting through the arm of Gov- 
ernment. 
Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN MELANDER, 
Secretary. 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Bethel Lutheran Brotherhood March 2, 
1951. 

Whereas the National Lutheran Council 
and the Nation’s press have reported a ery- 
ing need of India for a gift of 2,000,000 tons 
of grain to reduce the threat of famine in 
that afflicted nation; and 

Whereas the physical welfare of the people 
of India is of concern to Lutherans in Amer- 
ica who have demonstrated their love and 
care for these people by sending medical 
missionaries and supplies to mission stations 
established by Lutheran churches of this 
country and of Europe; and 

Whereas we believe that the hand of Chris- 
tian brotherhood to provide the sustenance 
of life should be extended to the unfortu- 
nate people of the famine-stricken areas re- 
gardless of differences of opinions that might 
exist between their leaders and ourselves: 
Now, therefore, be it 

esolved by the Bethel Lutheran Brother- 
hood of Willmar, Minn., this 2d day of March 

1951, That the President and the Congress 

of the United States of America be com- 

mended and encouraged to send this life- 
giving grain to the people of India in their 
hour of need; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the two Senators representing the State of 
Minnesota in Congress, and the Representa- 
tive in Congress of the Seventh Congressional 
District of the State of Minnesota; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the executive director of the Au- 
gustana Brotherhood for presentation at the 
next annual convention of the brotherhood 
meeting this March. 


TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mu- 
nicipalities of the State of Wisconsin and 
of all America are deeply concerned, and 
in my opinion very rightly so, over the 
proposal which has again been advanced 
by Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder for the Federal Government to 
tax the interest paid on future municipal 
bond issues. 

If this proposal came all by itself, 
completely independent, out of the blue 
sky, it would have been of somewhat less 
concern to the municipal officials of my 
State and of our entire Nation. How- 
ever, the proposal comes as a recogniz- 
able part of a dangerous pattern, indeed, 
a trend over a long period of time, in 
which the Federal Government has been 
increasingly elbowing his way into the 
jurisdiction of the States and localities, 
Uncle Sam has taken over many of their 
sources of tax revenue. He has taken 
over many of their powers, has under- 
mined their independence, and now he 
proposes to tax the interest paid on fu- 
ture municipal bond issues. Later, he 
will undoubtedly ask to tax outstanding 
bond issues. 

Not only does this present proposal 
raise very strong constitutional issues as 
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to the questionable rights of the Federal 
Government, but it raises a grave menace 


to the ability of the localities to meet 


their future financial needs through 
bond issues at reasonable rates of in- 
terest. It raises a grave threat in terms 
of ultimately increasing the crushing 
burden of property taxes on local real 
estate owners—taxes which are already 
heavy and which constitute the present 
major source of municipal revenue. 

The Treasury proposal is nothing new. 
It has been proposed in the past and 
when it is defeated this time, it will prob- 
ably be proposed again in the future. 
Everyone recognizes, of course, the tre- 
mendous need of the Federal Govern- 
ment for additional tax revenue in this 
defense emergency, but surely such 
revenue cannot be secured at the expense 
of a savage blow to the financial health 
of the Nation's municipalities, 

I have previously placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a resolution of the 
Wausau Common Council opposing this 
proposal, At this time, I have in my 
hand a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee on 
this same theme as well as a splendid 
statement which had been prepared by 
Virgil Hurless, city comptroller of Mil- 
waukee, in testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives on February 26. 

I have also received word from Mr. 
Frederick McMillan, executive secretary 
of the League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties. He, too, has conveyed his deep con- 
cern to the House committee over this 
issue on behalf of his organization which 
is a cooperative agency of 428 cities and 
villages in my State, representing 98 
percent of Wisconsin’s urban popula- 
tion. 

Task unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of the common council as well 
as Mr. Hurless’ statement be printed in 
the Recor and referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
has recommended to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
that they consider imposing Federal taxes on 


interest paid on future municipal bond 
issues; and 

Whereas such taxation would be an inter- 
ference with the constitutional sovereignty 
of our States and would also be a further 
unwarranted extension of Federal control 
over local matters; and 

Whereas Federal taxation of future mu- 
nicipal issues will open the door for the pro- 
posal that outstanding issues also be so 
taxed; and 

Whereas municipal bond rates of interest 
will increase as much as 1 percent if such 
interest is to be federally taxed; and 

Whereas an increase of 1 percent in munic- 
ipal bond interest rates would raise the cost 
of Milwaukee's authorized 1951 borrowing 
program more than $1,300,000; and 

Whereas it has frequently been concluded 
by respected tax economists that the taxation 
of State and local obligations will result in 
a dollar loss to those governments that will 
exceed the Federal Government’s dollar gain 
(see, for example, Tax Exempt Securities 
and Local Financing, by Harley L. Lutz, and 
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Tax Exempt Securities and the Surtax, by 
C. O. Hardy); and 

Whereas the United States Congress on two 
occasions in the last 10 years has wisely acted 
to defeat proposals similar to Secretary 
Snyder’s: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the Congress of the 
United States be and hereby is requested to 
expeditiously defeat any proposed legislation 
that would have the effect of imposing Fed- 
eral taxes on State and local obligations or 
the interest paid thereon; and be it further 

Resolved, That the comptroller be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to send a 
copy of this resolution to all United States 
Senators and Representatives from Wiscon- 
sin and to all members of congressional com- 
mittees that will consider the question of 
Federal taxation of State and local obliga- 
tions. 


TESTIMONY OF Vinci. H. HURLESS, Crrr 
COMPTROLLER, CITy OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
ON FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION OF FUTURE 
MunictpaL Bonp Issues To Be PRESENTED 
To THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE HEARING BEGINNING 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


The United States Congress in general and 
this committee in particular again has be- 
fore it the perennial recommendation that 
the income from future State and municipal 
bond issues be subjected to the Federal in- 
come tax. The many arguments on both 
sides of this admittedly two-sided question 
have been considered during many previous 
sessions. Mr. Lyle C. Fitch, of the Univer- 
sity of California, in fact, has written in his 
recent comprehensive work on taxation of 
municipal bond income that “from 1927 to 
1941, 101 resolutions for constitutional 
amendments to eliminate or modify the ex- 
emption were introduced into Congress; 
these constituted 14 percent of all amend- 
ments introduced and more than twice as 
many as were proposed in connection with 
any other subject.” Many of you, I know, 
were Members of Congress when a proposal 
similar to Secretary Snyder's now before you 
was considered in 1942. 

Because of the frequency and regularity 
with which this question has reappeared, the 
points made by State and municipal officials 
will not be new ones, but they will be none- 
theless weighty. I contend that the case for 
exemption of municipal bond income is a 
strong one and that it is even stronger at 
this moment than it has been in the past. 
My positive arguments follow: 


A TAX ON STATE AND LOCAL ao INCOME IS A 
TAX ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CAPITAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS THAT ARE URGENTLY NEEDED IN 
CONNECTION WITH OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 
This Nation has been and is being forced 

into an economic program calling for an- 

nual defense expenditures in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000,000,000, price and wage con- 
trols, and material allocations. This pro- 

gram, which calls for self-discipline and lim- 

ited austerity, may be with us for a decade 

or longer. The success of the program and 
the effect it is to have on the Nation's stand- 
ard of living and morale depend on our 
ability to produce more and more. To pro- 
duce more, we must swell our labor force, 
work longer workweeks in cases, and just 
plain work harder, Such intensifying of 
effort directly intensifies the use of many 
municipal facilities and requires that in- 
dustrial cities like Milwaukee move rapidly 
to plan and finance the construction of cer- 
tain major facilities and the repair and en- 
largement of others, 

During the next several years, Milwaukee 
plans to spend millions to build express ways 
and to widen and repair streets so as to 
facilitate travel to and from its many plants; 
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to add to its harbor facilities so as to expe- 
dite the movement of raw materials and 
processed articles; to provide streets, sewers, 
and water installations so as to service new 
industrial plants and residential areas; and 
possibly to build shelters, control centers, 
and other facilities so as to protect its citi- 
zens, utilities, and other services from pos- 
sible enemy bombing attacks. City officials 
everywhere recognize that priority must be 
given to projects tied in with defense and 
that almost all recreational and cultural 
projects must be postponed for lack of funds, 
materials, and labor. Municipal officials 
have been helped to this decision by the re- 
cent National Production Authority bans on 
certain types of construction. 

That the Federal Government is much in- 
terested in promoting the construction of 
the very projects that we want most to build 
is probably best evidenced by the fact that 
Federal aids for highways, hospitals, air- 
ports, harbors, housing, and advance plan- 
ning now total substantially more than 
$1,000,000,000 per year. Why then should 
the Congress, when promoting construction 
of the very projects that we need most and 
exercising control over what may be built, 
legislate to tax the construction of our proj- 
ects? Subjecting municipal bond income 
to income taxation might raise the interest 
rate on future issues as much as 1 percent. 
Milwaukee’s 1951 borrowing program calls 
for the issuance of $12,650,000 worth of 20- 
year serial general obligation bonds. In- 
creasing the interest rate on these bonds by 
1 percent would increase the cost of borrow- 
ing $1,000,000 by $105,000 and would in- 
crease the cost of our 1951 borrowing pro- 
gram by $1,328,250. Said simply, taxation 
of municipal bond income means a sizable 
increase in the cost of financing construc- 
tion; increasing financing costs will simul- 
taneously decrease the ability of cities to 
construct the many projects they need to 
maximize their contribution to the na- 
tional product. 


THE UNITED STATES TAX SYSTEM AS A WHOLE IS 
RENDERED LESS EQUITABLE BY FEDERAL TAXA- 
TION OF MUNICIPAL BOND INCOME BECAUSE 
THE INCREASED COST OF BORROWING WILL 
FORCE MUNICIPALITIES TO RAISE THEIR 
ALREADY HIGH PROPERTY TAX LEVIES 
Public finance economists the world over 

are quite well agreed that two of the best 
taxes available to a predominantly industrial 
nation are the personal and corporate income 
taxes now used extensively by the Federal 
Government, and that one of the worst is the 
general property tax. The income taxes have 
their support y because income, 
which is both the subject and the measure 
of these taxes, is the most rational indication 
of ability to pay, All taxes, it is said, are, in 
the last analysis, paid from income, and a 
tax is most equitable if paid by a person with 
ability to pay when he has that ability. On 
the other hand, telling criticisms are leveled 
against the general property tax because it 
hits those less able to pay harder than it hits 
those more able to pay and because it dis- 
courages investment in badly needed hous- 
ing. Each time that Milwaukee officials stop 
to consider that the smallest and least pre- 
tentious home that can be built in the city 
draws a property tax bill of about $20 per 
month and that the property tax in a meas- 
ure causes slums and necessitates the build- 
ing of publicly subsidized housing for low- 
income families, they are spurred into 
searching for substitute taxes. Each such 
search leads them to the conclusion that the 
productive and otherwise desirable substi- 
tute taxes have been pre-empted by the State 
and Federal Governments. 

The import of the foregoing thoughts is 
merely this: This committee, faced with the 
task of increasing Federal revenues, can raise 
X dollars by taxing municipal bond income 
which thereby indirectly increases municipal 
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property tax levies, or it can raise the same 
number of dollars by increasing its income 
taxes or others of its relatively equitable 
taxes. Justice can only be served by choos- 
ing the latter alternative. 


THE DOLLAR LOSS THAT WILL BE SUFFERED BY 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IF THEIR COST 
OF BORROWING IS INCREASED BY A FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX ON THEIR BONDS’ INTEREST Max 
EXCEED THE REVENUE COLLECTED FROM THAT 
TAX BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
I am fully aware that this contention is 

hotly debated, but I urge that the committee 

give careful consideration to this possibility 
for the following reasons: 

First, much income from both bonds and 
stocks evades the Federal tax collector. I 
will not develop this point because the Con- 
gress heard much testimony on it last year 
when a withholding tax on dividends was 
being discussed. 

Secondly, economists who claim that the 
Federal Government loses more in taxes by 
exempting State and local bond income than 
the State and local governments save in 
interest tacitly assume that most tax-exempt 
securities are held by persons whose tax lia- 
bilities are so high that they can earn sig- 
nificantly more by holding exempt municipal 
bonds than by holding taxable bonds of simi- 
lar risk and maturity. Available studies on 
municipal bond ownership are less than com- 
prehensive, but they do give us good reason 
to believe that the quantitative amount of 
exempt bonds held by the very wealthy is 
small, These studies also show, on the other 
hand, that many individuals hold exempt 
municipal bonds when they would be better 
off to hold taxable bonds of similar risk and 
maturity. This seemingly unexplainable ap- 
peal of municipal bonds must be due partly 
to safety and liquidity considerations and 
partly to investor irrationality. Whatever 
the reason, the loss in these cases is at the 
expense of the investor, and not the Federal 
Government. 

No one can state dogmatically that the im- 
position of a Federal income tax on State 
and local bond income would result in a net 
dollar loss to governments as a group, but 
this committee must reckon with the fact 
that there is good reason for believing that 
such would be the result. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF STATE AND LOCAL BOND 
INCOME INVOLVES AN EXTENSION OF FEDERAL 
POWER OVER THE FINANCES OF OUR SOVEREIGN 
STATES AND THEIR SUBDIVISIONS THAT IS PROB- 
ABLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND CERTAINLY UN- 
WARRANTED 
Although it has been asserted by oppo- 

nents of the exemption of municipal bond 
income that recent Supreme Court decisions 
indicate the possibility that the exemption 
can be abolished without a constitutional 
amendment, I have every reason to believe 
that a constitutional amendment would be 
required. The Pollock decisions which estab- 
lished the unconstitutionality of Federal tax- 
ation of State and local bond interest have 
never been overruled. Furthermofe, in a 
Supreme Court case decided as recently as 
1946 (State of New York and 45 other States 
as amici curiae v. U. S.), four Justices ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling that a tax 
which “unduly interferes with the perform- 
ance of the States’ functions of government” 
is unconstitutional, and two other Justices 
sharply condemned the trend toward nar- 
rowing State and local immunities. They, 
in fact, even questioned the wisdom and 
constitutionality of the line between govern- 
mental and proprietary functions that had 
been drawn in earlier decisions. 

More important than the constitutionality 
today, however, is the fact that the 40 leg- 
islatures that approved the sixteenth amend- 
ment and thereby allowed the Federal Goy- 
ernment to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes did so at a time when it was undis- 
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puted that Federal taxation of State and 
local bond income was unconstitutional. 
Any attempt to eliminate the exemption by 
other than constitutional amendment would 
be an infamous breaking of faith. 

The delicate balance of powers between 
the various levels of government is also very 
much involved in this whole question of tax 
exemption. Our founding fathers wisely 
restricted the Federal Government to a small 
group of expressed powers and gave the re- 
sidual powers to the sovereign States so as to 
allow those States and their subdivisions 
much latitude for independent and direct 
action. The fact that the Constitution has 
progressively been interpreted more lib- 
erally in favor of the Federal powers is a 
contradiction of the obvious fact that those 
governments on the scene, the grass-roots 
governments, are best able to judge and to 
handle local needs and should be allowed to 
do so without outside interference. As has 
been stated before, a Federal tax on munici- 
pal bond income would force cities to raise 
their property tax levies or to cut back on 
basic services and badly needed improve- 
ment construction; and would also force 
them to carefully watch and to try to influ- 
ence Federal tax developments so as to plan 
and to time their borrowing activities. In 
other words, a Federal tax on municipal 
bond income unduly interferes with the 
essence and the functioning of self-govern- 
ment and is therefore intolerable. 

I believe that all of the arguments pre- 
sented are compelling. The Common Council 
of the City of Milwaukee and I, therefore, 
officially urge that you expeditiously defeat 
any and all proposals that would have the 
effect of taxing State or municipal obliga- 
tions or the interest paid thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that, on March 8, 1951, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. Turri 
and Edward H. Turri; 

8.45. An act for the relief of Alfred F, 
Bosċhe; and { 

S. 46. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE (by request) : 

S. 1078. A bill for the relief of John J. Kon- 
ing; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) ; 

S. 1079. A bill to convey a portion of Santa 
Rosa Island, Fla., to Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

S. 1080. A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of East Pass Channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico into Choctawhatchee Bay, Fla.; 

S. 1081. A bill to authorize the dredging of 
a boat basin at Apalachicola, Fla.; and 

S. 1082. A bill to provide a channel across 
St. George Island from the Gulf of Mexico 
into Apalachicola Bay, Fla.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1083. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the General Douglas MacArthur 
National Monument; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself and Mr. 
BRICKER) : 

S. 1084. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See remarks of Mr. O'Conor when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
@ separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1085. A bill for the relief of Kane Shino- 
hara; and 

S. 1086. A bill for the relief of Dr. Guy 
Raiola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (for himself, Mr. 
_ Byxp, and Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
sixty-first and final reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. O'CONOR) : 

S. 1088. A bill to amend the Ship Mortgage 
Act, 1920, as amended; and 

S. 1089. A bill to provide for United States- 
flag shipping participation in Government- 
financed cargoes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1090. A bill to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to certain lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries; to 
establish a Federal Waterlands Reserve and 
to provide for aid to the States for primary 
and secondary schools with the receipts 
therefrom; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 
S. 1091. A bill for the relief of Helene 
Gabor; 
S. 1092. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fran- 
cesco Drago; and 
S. 1093. A bill for the relief of Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Schmidt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 
S. 1094. A bill for the relief of Shazed Ali; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KERR: 
S. 1095. A bill to extend the time for fil- 
claims on behalf of certain persons, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
(See remarks of Mr. Kerr when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] and myself, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the Natural Gas Act, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me explaining the purposes of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1084) to amend section 2 
of the Natural Gas Act, introduced by 
Mr. O'Conor (for himself and Mr. 
BRICKER), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
O' Coon is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR O'CONOR 


Government, as we have been privileged 
to know it in these United States, has func- 
tioned most effectively, in line with the 
ideas of our far-sighted forefathers, on three 
levels—the Federal, the State, and the local. 
It is, and was designed to be, the very an- 
tithesis of the totalitarian state, now un- 
fortunately in operation throughout such 
& large part of the world. 

The evils of overcentralization of gov- 
ernmental power need no exposition today. 
By their excesses in this field, other systems 
have made it all too evident that when phases 
of government which can be handled satis- 
factorily on local levels are taken over by the 
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central government, destruction of individ- 
ual and local rights inevitably follows. 

Conditions elsewhere in the world today 
only serve to emphasize what has been the 
experience of our own people in this respect, 
namely, that government, which is closest to 
the people serves the people best. Such 
government is most responsible to the will of 
the governed. It protects their interests most 
completely. 

Great dangers lurk in the trend toward the 
paternalistic state. The over-centralized, 
overpowerful government, by its very na- 
ture, poses a threat to the liberties and the 
economic well-being of a people. i‘ 

To come to the immediate matter at hand, 
let me cite a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Federal Power 
Commission v. East Ohio Gas Co, (338 U. S. 
464 (January 9, 1950)). Briefly, this deci- 
sion upheld a contested Federal Power Com- 
mission ruling to the effect that the East 
Ohio utility was engaged in the transporta- 
tion of natural gas in interstate commerce, 
and, therefore, was subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission because it receives 
natural gas from a supplier outside the State, 
and makes local distribution to ultimate 
consumers. 

On appeal of the ruling by the company to 
the courts, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia re- 
versed the holding of the Federal Power 
Commission, in a 2-to-1 decision. Later the 
Supreme Court overruled the position taken 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, and affirmed 
the contention of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that the continuous flow of gas from 
other States to and through the East Ohio 
Co.’s pipelines constitutes interstate trans- 
portation. Again there was a division in 
the Court, with 2 justices dissenting and 2 
not participating. 

The situation thus arising, as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of con- 
gressional action is one that has wide reper- 
cussions. It goes to the heart of the matter 
of local government and local regulation. 
It affects the distribution company in my 
own State of Maryland, as well as many other 
local distributing companies throughout the 
country which likewise receive out-of-State 
gas which they sell to their customers, the 
ultimate consumers of such gas, within their 
respective States. Some 43 similar cases 
are now said to be pending before the Com- 
mission. 

Two pertinent facts attendant upon the 
controversy would seem to be worthy of 
emphasis. The first is that the East Ohio 
Co., just as are the Maryland company and 
many, if not all, of the various other com- 
panies over which the Federal Power Com- 
mission claims jurisdiction under the Natural 
Gas Act, already is subject to State regula- 
tion as to rates. Now, under the recent 
Supreme Court decision, all these companies 
could be subject to dual Federal-State regu- 
lations as to their books of account, de- 
preciation practices, and other matters. 
Whether any public interest would be served 
thereby is highly debatable, inasmuch as 
the Natural Gas Act specifically denies the 
Federal Power Commission any control over 
retail rates and services by such distributing 
companies. 

“Secondly, the very fact that both the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court were divided in their opinions, and 
that they rendered contrary decisions, makes 
it clear that the present wording of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act is subjected to more than one 
construction. 

“The question which, therefore, immedi- 
ately suggests itself is: What ought to be the 
law covering such situations? Should such 
local distribution companies be outside the 
Federal Power Co. jurisdiction, and subject 
to local regulations, and local regulation only. 

“I believe that such was the intent of the 
Congress when the natural gas statute was 
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enacted; and I belieye the interests of gas 
consumers in the various States require that 
the Congress clearly reaffirm the local na- 
ture of such transactions, and exempt such 
local distribution companies from Federal 
regulations, where their distribution is ex- 
clusively within a State. 

“It is a situation that demands attention 
and correction by the Congress, so that the 
rights of local and State governments may 
be preserved and guaranteed. For this pur- 
pose I am introducing, for myself and the 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bricker, a bill which 
would amend the Natural Gas Act in several 
particulars, to provide definitely that local 
distribution companies are not natural gas 
companies as affected by the act, and to de- 
clare such local distribution companies sub- 
ject to regulation by the several States. 

“More and more in recent years it has 
become apparent that invasion by the Fed- 
eral Government in the domain of State con- 
trols and regulations poses a definite threat 
to the stability of State and local govern- 
ments. Such centralization of power and 
activities, moreover, results in duplication 
of effort in many fields, a duplication which 
is exceedingly costly and adds greatly to 
the tax burdens now weighing so heavily 
upon all our people. 

“It is a tendency which must be stopped. 
And only Congress has the power to apply 
the brakes. By amending the Natural Gas 
Act, as is projected in this proposal, the Con- 
gress will be clarifying this question defi- 
nitely. Such action will reserve to the 
States, in cases where the distribution is 
entirely intrastate, the regulation of those 


companies which can be or are being regu- 


lated adequately by the States, and will ac- 
cord to the Federal agencies jurisdiction only 
where Federal control is clearly indicated, 
as, for instance, in matters clearly of an in- 
terstate nature. 

“I do not believe the Congress intended 
its enactment to have the effect which the 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court has 
given to the language used. If it did so in- 
tend, then the Congress made an encroach- 
ment upon State sovereignty and State regu- 
lating practices that was far-reaching and 
not required by the bill it had under con- 
sideration. It is the intention of our pro- 
posal to put Congress on record as not hav- 
ing such an intention to extend Federal 
jurisdiction, under circumstances here de- 
scribed, especially When the regulation can 
properly and satisfactorily be handled by 
the respective States,” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 
ON BEHALF OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
extend the time for filing claims on be- 
half of certain persons, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by me explaining its 
provisions be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1095) to extend the time 
for filing claims on behalf of certain 
persons, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kerr, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Kerr 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR 

In 1939, after Congress had authorized the 
construction of the Denison Dam and appro- 
priated money for initiating its construction, 
the Governor of Oklahoma caused suits to 
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be filed in the United States Supreme Court 
and in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma to prohibit 
the construction of the Denison Dam project. 
At the time of the filing of the suits the dam 
was under construction and the Corps of 
Engineers had purchased in full the fee sim- 
ple title to the land that was needed in con- 
nection with the construction of the dam 
proper. However, at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the land for the dam, the Govern- 
ment did not acquire any land for the lake 
to be formed behind the structure. 

The Cumberland oil field was discovered on 
the 7th of March 1940. A short time there- 
after, the Corps of Engineers began to acquire 
land for the lake. At that time there was 
no way of determining the extent of this 
new oil field but it was certain that the fleld 
would cover a portion of the area to be in- 
undated by the lake behind Denison Dam. 
Values of minerals, particularly in the Wash- 
ita River arm of the lake area, began to rise 
sharply in value. Mineral rights were sell- 
ing from $150 to $200 an acre and leases were 
bought southeast and northwest from the 
discovery well, extending into the State of 
Texas. Large prices were paid for these 
leases and the Corps of Engineers and the 
Justice Department, who were acquiring the 
lands for the Corps of Engineers, concluded 
not to take mineral rights in their acquisi- 
tion proceedings. A few deeds were taken 
where the Government allowed the landown- 
ers to reserve their minerals but provided 
that the Government could inundate the 
minerals. 

After only a few such deeds were signed, 
the landowners began to refuse such ar- 
rangements, making it necessary for the re- 
mainder of the deeds taken to allow the land- 
owners to reserve the mineral rights with 
the full right of ingress and egress. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the land in reservoir was 
then condemned because of inability of the 
Government and the property owners to 
agree and in many instances it was requiring 
2 years to complete negotiations. 

The condemnation sults filed by the Gov- 
ernment allowed the landowners to reserve 
all of the minerals together with the right 
of ingress and egress. Several owners, in 
contesting the Government in condemnation 
suits on the value of their land, attempted 
to show that their minerals would be inun- 
dated. The Corps of Engineers objected, set- 
ting forth that when they desired a flowage 
easement over mineral rights, they would 
condemn that in a separate action. The 
Corps of Engineers recommended this ac- 
tion for two reasons: That the legality of 
the construction of the dam was in ques- 
tion and yet to be determined by the courts, 
and that certain critical materials had to 
be used in the construction of the dam and 
at that time it was impossible to ascertain 
whether they would be available, this de- 
pending upon the successful termination of 
World War II. 

On March 15, 1945, the Corps of Engineers 
commenced the inundation of the lands be- 
hind Denison Dam, now Lake Texoma. It 
was anticipated by the e that con- 
demnation would be commenced 

nts, This, Sb en nes never 
done and on March 15 of this year the claim 
for damage to the right of ingress and egress 
to the minerals will terminate, or at some 
period unknown, depending upon the deci- 
sion of the courts in this regard. 

It should be pointed out that in the case 
of the United States v. Dickinson (331 U. S. 
745) it is indicated that the landowners 
would have a considerable period of time to 
appraise the situation after the water had 
inundated the minerals under their land. 
Other authorities, however, hold that the 
limitation probably starts when the Govern- 
ment began the construction of the dam. If 
true, the property owner’s right would have 
expired 4 or 5 years ago. These decisions 
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are all of lower courts in particular cases 
where there is a relatively short period of 
time between construction of the dam and 
inundation of the lake area. In the case of 
Duke Power Company v. Tom’s (118 Fed. 
(2d) 443) it is indicated that the land- 
owner may have 15 years in which to assert 
his claim. 

There are also good authorities which de- 
clare that the statute of limitations starts 
if and when there is an excellent prospect 
for oil, or if oil is drilled for. They reason 
that no man could be expected to sue for the 
value of minera; when he did not know of 
them and to what extent they existed, and 
could not be expected to anticipate the value 
of such minerals until some discovery was 
made to prove the value. 

It is evident that the limitation question 
involved in the mineral rights under Lake 
Texoma is at least in doubt. It is the pur- 
pose of the proposed bill to clear up this sit- 
uation and to allow every claimant who owns 
mineral rights under Lake Texoma a specified 
time to file a claim. (In the case of this 
bill—1 year from the date of the passage.) 

The bill also provides that suit may be 
brought in the United States district court 
where the land is located rather than causing 
the inconvenience of the claimant to file 
and appear before the Court of Claims of the 
United States in Washington. 

Attention is called that the proposed bill 


does not create any new right not now exist-. 


ing. The bill simply clears up the question 
of limitation and makes it positive. The 
Federal Government's right is not affected in 
any way and the mineral-right owners are 
given an opportunity of relief in the courts. 

There is now pending before the Court of 
Claims a total of more than $1,500,000 of 
claims in connection with the Aylesworth oil 
field. It is the claim of these mineral own- 
ers that they have been compelled to spend 
from $30,000 to $50,000 on each well and an 
additional $10,000 per well to produce in 
Lake Texoma, 

There are some mineral holders that the 
Government would not allow to drill their 
properties. These are in cases where the 
water was in excess of 100 feet deep. It is 
apparent that they have lost their minerals 
a are entitled to be paid the value of their 


I am introducing this bill to allow equita- 
ble settlement of just claims in the district 
courts in order that the entire matter may 
be d of at an early date without fur- 
ther loss to either the owner of the mineral 
rights or the Federal Government. 


ADEQUATE SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. WATKINS, Mr. President, the 
contemplated defense effort of this 
country is going to work an extreme 
hardship on the civilian side of our 
economy, Shortages of certain raw ma- 
terials are already apparent, and ration- 
ing programs to assure the channeling 
of such materials into the defense pro- 
gram are already under way. _ 

Throughout thé cduntry educators 


are alarmed at the tremendous problem 


they face in providing adequate school 
facilities for their ever-growing school 
enrollments. I have received resolu- 
tions on this subject from the Salt Lake 
City Board of Education, as well as from 
school authorities and faculty members 
of the Hawthorne, Hamilton, Forest, 
Highland Park, and Douglas elementary 
schools; the Irving Junior High School, 
and some other organizations, including 
the Weber High School Parent-Teachers 
Association, which has approximately 
4,500 members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time that this resolution, 


— — and published in te 
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in which I have joined, be printed in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the current phenomenal growth 
of membership in the schools and the rapidly 
rising potential membership as now recorded 
in the United States Census and elsewhere 
make imperative the uninterrupted continu- 
ation of the school building construction 
program; and 

Whereas attention is further directed to 
the fact that the school buildings of most 
communities are the safest structures for 
the physical protection both of adults and 
children; and 

Whereas great as will be the service of 
added school buildings, a high priority would 
claim less than an extremely small propor- 
tion of the total production of certain crit- 
ical materials: Be it 

Resolved, That the Salt Lake City Board of 
Education urges that after the major mili- 
tary needs of the United States of America 
have been met, a top priority for school 
building material equipment, and supplies 
be established on the premise that next in 
importance to the protection of America’s 
citizens stands the educational training of 
the Nation’s youth, 


THE CHALLENGE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ROBERTSON 


[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Challenge,” delivered 
by him at the thirty-first anniversay dinner 
of the Hampton Roads Maritime Association 
at Norfolk, Va,, on March 8, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Selling Conservation to Con- 
gress, delivered by him at the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Wildlife 
Federation, in Milwaukee, Wis., March 3, 1961, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—TRIBUTE 
TO SENATOR SPARKMAN BY McCLEL- 
LAN VAN DER VEER 
IMr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article paying 

tribute to Senator SPARRMAN, written by Mr. 

McClellan Van der Veer, editor of the Bir- 

mingham News, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

CURTAILMENT OF MAIL DELIVERIES— 
ARTICLE BY STEPHEN L. DrBALTA 

a BUTLER of Maryland asked and ob- 
ned leave to have printed in the Recorp 

an article regarding curtailment A ostal 

deliveries, written fephen I. lta, 

I erstown (Md.) 

Morning Herald of March 1, 1951, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


FIVE BASIC AND EXPLOSIVE FALLACIES— 
ARTICLE BY LESTER MARKEL 


Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Five Basic and Explosive Fallacies,” 
written by Lester Markel, and published in 
the New York Times Sunday magazine of 
recent date, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

INVESTIGATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
(Mr. WILLIAMS asked ard obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editortal 

entitled “Probe of RFC Mess Must Be 
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Pushed,” published in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of March 4, 1951. which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


PRICE REGULATION CEILING ON 
POULTRY 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter written 
by him to Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of the Cffice of Price Stabilization, relative 
to the price regulation ceiling on poultry, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR GI’S—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp en editorial 
published in the Washington Post March 8, 
1951, regarding the bill providing; life in- 
surance for GI's, which ~ppears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


NEED FOR APPROVAL OF EAGLE GORGE 
FLOOL-CONTROL PROJECT—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE KENT ( WASH.) NEWS-JOUR- 
NAL 
Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

written by John L. Fournier, editor of the 

Kent*(Wash.) News- Journal, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


ABOLITION OF DISCRIMINATION—RESO- 
LUTION OF THE REVEILLE CLUB OF 
NEW YORK 
[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtaine 1 leave 

to have printed in tue Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Reveille Club of New York 
urging the abolition of discrimination ap- 
plying to certain minority groups, which 
appears in the App-ndix.] 


COMMEMORATION OF THE CHRISTIAN- 
IZATION OF LITHUANIA—EXCERPTS 
FROM SERMON BY REV. JOHN J. 
DUGGAN 
Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 

a sermon in Baltimore, Md., by Rev. John J. 

Duggan at the celebration of the seven 

hundredth anniversary of the beginning of 

the Christianization of Lithuania, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ON WORKING TOGETHER—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE AUGUSTA (GA.) CHRONICLE 
Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editorial 

entitled “On Working Together,” published 

in the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of February 

28, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 

ROLAND T. PATTEN 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
when death takes a treasured friend and 
adviser, it is difficult to express your per- 
sonal loss and sorrow. Recently Roland 
T. Patten, of Skowhegan, Maine, was 
taken by death after a very long, a very 
full, and a very useful life. 

Without the advice, guidance, help, 
and encouragement of Roland Patten, I 
could not have attained the places I have 
held in Congress. Mr. Patten was first 
my boss when he was publisher of the 
Independent Reporter, of Skowhegan, 
and placed me on the staff of my home 
town paper. Later he became my as- 
sistant when I was elected to Congress. 
His vision was a rare balance of mature 
judgment based on years of experience 
combined with a constantly fresh and 
youthful outlook and mental receptivity 
to progressive changes, He never looked 
backward. In mind he was much young- 
er than people 50 years his junior. 
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I think that Mr. Harvey D. Eaton, of 
Waterville, Maine, most adequately ap- 
praised Roland Patten in a recent letter 
to the Skowhegan Independent Reporter 
when he wrote that newspaper: 

I doubt if any man in Maine can point to 
a longer list of worthy reforms which he 
advocated and finally helped to establish 
than those which Mr. Patten tells us of. 
Very often he was ahead of his time and was 
leoked on and spoken of as a radical, but 
his instinct for the right was keen and that 
list of reforms which he advocated and which 
have now come to pass and been accepted 
and approved is impressive evidence of the 
general wisdom of his views. 


My friend, my boss, my adviser, Roland 
T. Patten, was truly an inspiring per- 
sonification of progress and mental 
courage. 


EMERGENCY GRANTS FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon be considering what 
the Fresident has called one of the 10 
pieces of legislation mperatively needed 
for the success of our mobilization effort. 
I refer to S. 337, a bill designed to pro- 
vide emergency aid to the schools on 


which the Nation depends to train the 


doctors and nurses we so badly need. 

S. 337 is sponsored by every member 
o: our Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. It is supported by a host of 
professional and lay groups. Its prompt 
possage is essential. 

But the bill is opposed by one group 
the American Medical Association. And 
since that group hax already delayed by 
a full year the training of the additional 
medical personnel needed by the Armed 
Forces, needed in our veterans’ hospitals, 
and needed in every section of this 
country, we cannot underestimate this 
opposition. The AMa's lobby is busy to- 
day sending you wires and otherwise 
bringing pressure to bear to defeat S. 337. 

Therefore, I am sure that Members 
of the Senate will be interested in a 
letter sent me by one of America’s most 
outstanding men of medicine—a regis- 
tered Republican, I may say—but none- 
theless a man who knows whereof he 
speaks when he talks of medicine and of 
medical politics. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter sent me by Dr. J. H. 
Means, professor of clinical medicine at 
Harvard Medical School, and chief of 
medical services at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, be set forth in the Recorp 
at this point. 

I also ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing Dr. Means’ letter, the Recorp set 
forth a list of those professional men 
who, unlike the AMA’s public relations 
men, actually know the situation con- 
fronting the schools S. 337 is designed to 
aid, together with a few sample wires 
which indicate the tenor of all the others. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
list, and telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
MASSACHT SETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1951. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENAT@? Murray: I have spent the 

last 30 years teaching medicine, and am 
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therefore deeply interested in raedical edu- 
cation. I have had many conferences on 
the matter of Government aid to medical 
schools with Dean Berry, of Harvard, and I 
know it to be a fact that a great majority 
of the medical deans of this country favor 
Federal aid to medical education as pro- 
vided in S. 337. The only opposition to this 
bill comes from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the leadership of which, in my 
humble opinion, at the present time is amaz- 
ingly benighted: The association has lately 
made a great ballyhoo over its appropriation 
of half a million dollars to aid medical edu- 
cation, which, of course, would be but a 
drop in the bucket, and has been largely re- 
sponsible up to now in blocking Government 
aid of an adequate magnitude. 

As you well know, under the leadership of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover and several university 
presidents, including Conant, Seymour, and 
Eisenhower, the National Foundation for 
Medical Education, Inc., has been set up 
as a voluntary agency to support medical 
education in the United States. As this 
agency is entirely independent, free of Gov- 
ernment, AMA, and university control, it 
would seem to be the ideal source of support. 
Hovever, it is very unlikely that any private 
source can do the whole job, and that is why 
I feel that Government support is necessary 
in addition. 

The attitude of the AMA is unfortunate. 
Having set up a fund of half a million dol- 
lars, and uttering some promise of getting 
more, instead of doing the logical thing and 
turning this over without restriction to the 
National Foundation for Medical Education, 
Inc., it set up its own foundation which it 
can completely control. I dislike this set-up 
because it looks to me like an effort on the 
part of the AMA to control medical educa- 
tion. The AMA would like to control every- 
thing that has to do with medicine—how 
medical care is to be provided, how students 
are to be educated, and how education is to 
be financed. It has recently established a 
junior AMA, by means of which it is trying 
to get control of the thinking of medical 
students, and indoctrinate them along AMA 
lines while they are in their most malleable 
phase. I regard this as rather o:nincus, 
I don’t consider the medical profession of 
the United States and the AMA as syn- 
onymous, and I think that under AMA lead- 
ership the public relations of medicine are 
rapidly deteriorating. 

In brief, I hope your Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will see its way clear to 
report S. 337 favorably to the Senate, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. MEANS, 
LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS WHICH Have 
Enporsep S. 337 


VETERANS 


The American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans, Regular Veterans’ Association, 
Jewish War Veterans. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
American Dental Association, Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Association of 
Schools of Public Health, American Public 
Health Association, National Health Council, 
American Association of Dental Schools. 


OTHERS 

Cooperative Health Federation of America; 
National Council of Jewish Women; profes- 
sional individuals (doctors and dentists); 
private individuals; Loyola University School 
of Nursing; American Federation of Labor; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; United 
Auto Workers, AFL.; United Auto Workers, 
CIO; Indiana State Industrial Union Council; 
National Farmers Union; Montana Farmers 
Union, H 
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MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Alabama: Tinsley R. Harrison, acting dean, 
Medical College of Alabama, Birmingham; 
John M. Gallalee, president, University of 
Alabama, Birmingham, 

Illinois: L. T. Coggeshall, dean, University 
of Chicago School of Medicine, Chicago; 
John J. Sheinin, Ph. D., M. D., dean, the 
Chicago Medical School, Chicago; Dr. John 
F. Shehan, dean, Loyola University, Stritch 
School of Medicine, Chicago; Dr. A. R. Baralt, 
Jr., dean, School of Dentistry, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Minnesota: Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean of 
medical sciences, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

New York: Stockton Kimbal, M. D., dean, 
University of Buffalo, School of Medicine, 
Buffalo; Carlyle F. Jacobsen, executive dean 
of medical education, State University of 
New York (medical schools at Syracuse and 
New York City), Albany; G. H. Whipple, 
dean, University of Rochester, Rochester; 
Dr. R. S. Cunningham, dean, Albany Medical 
College, Albany; Willard C. Rappleye, M. D., 
vice president in charge of medical affairs, 
Columbia University, New York; Currier Mc- 
Ewen, M. D., dean, New York University 
College of Medicine, New York; Leon J. 
Gauchat, dean, University of Buffalo School 
of Dentistry, Buffalo. 

Ohio: Charles A. Doan, M. D., dean, Ohio 
State University College of Medicine, Colum- 
bus; Stanley Dorst, dean, faculty of medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 

California: Francis Smyth, dean, Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine, San 
Francisco; Ernest G. Slonan, dean, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons School of Dentistry, 
San Francisco. 

New England: William S. Carlson, presi- 
dent, University of Vermont, Burlington; 
James Stevens Simmonds, M. D., brigadier 
general, United States Army (ret.), Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston; Dr. Dwight 
O'Hara, dean, Tufts College Medical School, 
Boston; C. M. H. Long, dean, Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn.; James 
M. Faulkner, Boston University School of 
Medicine, Boston; Ira V. Hiscock, chairman, 
Yale University School of Public Health, New 
Haven; C. D. Marshall-Day, dean, Tufts Col- 
lege Dental School, Boston; James Bryant 
Conant, president, Harvard University School 
of Dental Medicine, Boston; George Packer 
Berry, dean, Harvard Medical School, Bos- 
ton; Leonard Carmichel, president, Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass.; James M. Dunning, 
dean, Harvard School of Dental Medicine, 
Boston. 

South Carolina: Kenneth M. Lynch, presi- 
dent, Medical College of South Carolina. 

Tennessee: John B. Youmans, M. D., dean, 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, 
Nashville; O. W. Hyman, vice president, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Memphis; W. H. Allen, 
dean and and director of dental education, 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville. 

Pennsylvania: J. M. Mitchell, dean, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia; J. L. T. Appleton, dean, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Dentistry, 
Philadelphia; Marion Fay, dean, Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 

Louisiana: William W. Frye, M. D., dean. 
Louisiana State University School of Medi- 
cine, New Orleans; R. L. Pullen, acting dean, 
Tulane University, New Orleans; Frank J. 
Houghton, D. D. S., dean, Loyola Dental 
School, New Orleans. 

Maryland: Alan M. Chesney, M. D., dean, 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine, Baltimore, 

Nebraska: P. J. Carroll, M. D., dean, Creigh- 
ton University School of Medicine, Omaha; 


James H. Pence, D. D. S., dean, Creighton’ 


University School of Dentistry, Omaha; Dean 
Bert L. Hooper, College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


Wisconsin: John S. Hirschboeck, M. D., 
dean, Marquette University, School of Medi- 
cine, Milwaukee; O. M. Dresen, D. D. S., dean, 
Marquette University School of Dentistry, 
Milwaukee. 

Mississippi: D. S. Pankratz, dean, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi School of Medicine, Ox- 
ford. 

Georgia: Dr. R. Hugh Wood, dean, School 
of Medicine, Emory University, Atlanta; John 
E. Buhler, dean, Emory University School of 
Dentistry, Atlanta. 

Missouri: Robert A. Moore, dean, Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine, St. Louis; 
Melvin A. Casberg, M. D., dean, St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis; L. R. 
Main, dean, School of Dentistry, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis; G. W. Brandpost, School 
of Dentistry, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Kentucky: J. Kinsman, dean, Louis- 
ville School of Medicine, Louisville. 

North Dakota: W. F. Potter, M. D., dean, 
School of Medicine, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks. 

Utah: John Z. Bowers, dean, College of 
Medicine, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

North Carolina: Gordon Gray, president, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
John C. Brauer, dean, School of Dentistry, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Colorado: Robert L. Lewis, dean, Univer- 
sity of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver. 

Michigan: Henry F. Vaughn, dean, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, School of Public Health, 
Ann Arbor; Dr. Rene Rochon, dean, Dental 
School, University of Detroit, Detroit; C. J. 
Steiner, S. J., president, University of De- 
troit, Detroit. 

Indiana: Maynard K. Hine, dean, Indiana 
University School of Dentistry, Indianapolis, 

District of Columbia: Hunter Guthrie, 
8. J., president, Georgetown University; Jo- 
seph L, Johnson, dean, Howard University 
College of Medicine; Russell A. Dixon, dean, 
Howard University College of Dentistry, 


— 
, 


WINNETKA, ILL., February 4, 1952, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Survey just completed of every med cal 
college in United States establishes over- 
whelming majority believe emergency Fed- 
eral financial aid to medical schools essential 
if numbers of highly qualified, thoroughly 
trained physicians are to be produced in pres- 
ent or increasing numbers. Executive coun- 
cii of this association, having been duly au- 
thorized to speak for membership as a whole 
on this matter, strongly urges favorable re- 
port on S. 337. 

JOSEPH C. HINSLEY, 
Chairman, Executive Council, Asso< 


ciation American Medical Colleges. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request support by you and mem- 
bers of your committee for favorable action 
on Senate bill 337 on emergency financial 
assistance for education of health personnel, 
as unanimously approved by the committee 
of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and believed to be of critical impor- 
tance of providing for an extreme need. 

KENNETH M. LYNCH, 
President, Medical College of South 
Carolina. 


— 


Boston, Mass., February 5, 1951. 
JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge emphatic support Senate bill 337. 


‘Dental schools in great need of support to 
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maintain existing programs: and to supply 
dentists for military services. 
C. D. MARSHALL-DAY, 
Dean, Tufts College Dental School. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 5, 1951. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Feel strongly Federal aid for medical edu- 
cation is necessary in connection with na- 
tional emergency. Hope it will be made 
available. 

Harotp S. DIEHL, 
Dean, Medical Sciences, University 
of wie ag a 


BIRMINGHAM, FEN February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E. MURRAY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Favorable action of your committee on 
Senate bill 337 is urged. Present level of 
medical education in grave jeopardy here 
and throughout country because insufficient 
funds to meet expanding costs. Expansion 
of training program for medical personnel 
impossible unless both physical plants and 
operating budgets can be increased greatly. 
We endorse the recommendations of com- 
mittee on financial aid of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Colleges, Our medical 
school, like all others, in desperate need of 
additional funds for maintenance of present 
program and projected plan for training 
increased medical personnel. 
JOHN M. GALLALEE, 
President, University of Alabama, 
TINSLEY R. HARRISON, 
Acting Dean, Medical College of Ala- 
bama, 


Curcaco, ILL., February 6, 1951. 
James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If medical schools are to continue to main- 
tain standards as well as provide additional 
doctors, we consider the passage of Senate 
bill 337 imperative. 

L. T. COGGESHALL, M. D., 
Dean, School of Medicine, University 
of Chicago, 


New OnLxANS, La., February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E. MURRAY, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The faculty and the admivistration of the 
Tulane University urge acceptance and 
passage of Senate bill 337 on emergency 
financial assistance for education of health 
personnel. Tulane Medical School, like 
others, is in critical need of immediate fi- 
nancial assistance in order to expand its 
facilities to provide additional graduates for 
the current emergency, Tulane University 
would be pleased to render whatever assist- 
ance and advice to you and your committee 
which would support the passage of Senate 


bill 337. 
R. L. PuLLEN, M. D., 
Acting Dean, 


Boston, Mass., February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 
Washingtcn, D. C.: 

Eelfeve financial support for professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and public 
health is urgently and promptly needed. 
Urge favorable action on S. 337. 

JAMES BRYANT CONANT, 
President, Harvard University. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E, MURRAY, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that your committee immediately 
approve Senate bill 337 on financial assist- 
ance for education of health personnel. As 
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with some other medical schools, this insti- 
tution is severely limited in its capacity for 
students because of restriction on space. 
We believe that Federal assistance is the 
only long-term solution to these financial 
needs. 
JoHN Z. BOwERs, 
Dean, College of Medicine, University 
of Utah. 
San Francisco, CALIF., February 6, 1951. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the faculty of the University 
of California School of Medicine, strongly 
urge passage of Senate bill 337, financial 
assistance to medical students. This will be 
a great help in training of young medical 
men. 

Dean FRANCIS SMYTH, 


BALTIMORE, MD., February 5, 1951. 
Senator JaMEs E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate: 

Johns Hopkins University School of Med- 
icine favors passage of Senate bill 337, mak- 
ing available emergency financial assistance 
for education of health personnel. 

ALAN M. CHESNEY, M. D., Dean, 


New York, N. Y., February 5, 1591. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge favorable action on Senate 
bill 337 on emergency financial assistanc for 
education of health personnel. The medical 
schools of the country face an immediate 
financial crisis. Standards cf education will 
inevitably suffer, and some schools face 
closure unless the urgently needed financial 
support is quickly forthcoming. I earnestly 
enlist your support of this bill. 
Curnizr MCEWEN, M. D., 
Dean, New York University 
College of Medicine. 


— 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 5, 1951. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Washington University School of 
Medicine in St. Louis, Mo., supports Senate 
bill 337 on financial assistance for education 
of health personnel, We believe this bill 
contains adequate safeguards for both the 
Government and the school. Preservation 
of our present high quality of health educa- 
tion and expansion of facilities are an es- 
sential part of any short or long term of 
defense effort. 

Rosert A. Moore, Dean. 


Boston, Mass., February 5, 1951. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 

Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 5 

As president of the Association of Schools 
of Public Health, which includes all the 
schools accredited to give postgraduate train- 
ing in Public Health in this country, I urge 
early passage of ti.e bill S. 337 designed to 
furnish emergency financial assistance for 
the education of health personnel. I con- 
sider this bill absolutely essential to en- 
able the schools of Public Health to assist 
the country in training the key personnel re- 
quired to plan, organize, and operate effec- 
tive civil and military health programs in 
the present emergency. This bill is also im- 
portant to provide emergency assistance to 
education in medicine and other essential 
professions. The schools of Public Health 
are located at the following universities: 
California, Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
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kins, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Pittsburgh, Tulane, and Yale, 
James Stevens SIMMONS, M. D. 
Brigadier General, United States Army 
(Retired), President, Association of 
Schools of Public Health. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1951. 
Senator Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge your support of S. 337, to 
provide Government assistance to schools 
trainng doctors, nurses, dentists. Rural 
areas are desperately short of health serv- 
ices now. Mobilization making situation 
worse. 
James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S, 1) to provide for the 
common defense by establishing a uni- 
versal training program, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as we are meeting early today, 
if there is no more routine business to 
be transacted, I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
under the unanimous-cousent agree- 
ment entered into begin to run immedi- 
ately after the quorum call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated and that 
further proceedings thereunder be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. The time for de- 
bate on this amendment is limited to 1 
hour, the time to be divided equally and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. Corpon’s amendment proposes to 
strike out beginning on page 83, line 3, 
and page 84 down to and including line 
19, reading as follows: 

(d) (1) The President is authorized, un- 
der such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to pro- 
vide for the temporary removal from active 
training and service upon completion of 
their initial periods of basic training in the 
Armed Forces of not to exceed 75,000 per- 
sons annually in order to permit such per- 
sons to engage in study or research in medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, the sciences, en- 
gineering, the humanities, and other fields 
determined by him to be in the national in- 
terest and while so engaged such persons 
shall not be deemed to be in military sery- 
ice (active or inactive) for any purpose; (B) 
to suspend for such persons the obligation 
to complete the period of military service 
required under subsection (b) of section 4 of 
this title until the completion of such study 
or research, or until any such person ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such study or re- 
search, whichever is the earlier; and (C) 
upon termination of such period of suspen- 
sion, or at any time within not more than 
10 years thereafter, to reorder or induct such 
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a person into active service in the same or 
another armed force for the unserved part 
of the period of service required under sub- 
section (b) of section 4 of this title, unless 
such person performs other military or civil- 
ian service in the national interest for a 
period equivalent to such period of service 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the President. The persons temporarily 
removed from active training and service to 
engage in study or research under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall be selected 
by a civilian commission to be composed 
of five members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Not more than three of the 
members of the Commission shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The per- 
sons selected by the Commission to engage 
in study or research shall be selected upon 
a competitive basis in accordance with 
standards and procedures prescribed by the 
Commission, The President is authorized 
to provide for payment of such portion of 
the costs of tuition, books, laboratory fees, 
subsistence, travel, and other necessary ex- 
penses of any person selected to engage in 
such study and research as the Commis- 
sion finds that such person is unable to de- 
fray without undue hardship. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I assure 
my colleagues that I do not lightly take 
the floor at this time to present my 
amendment. I appreciate, as I am sure 
the other Members of this body do, the 
sincere, long-continued work of the 
Armed Services Committee in the prepa- 
ration of this most important legislation. 
Having had an opportunity, at least cur- 
sorily, to look over the hearings, I re- 
alize how voluminous were the data, and 
how. complex their nature. I know that 
the committee had in mind one thing, 
and one only: to submit to the Senate 
the best answer it could achieve to the 
pressing and emergent necessities of 
these days. 

Mr. President, though I recognize what 
the committee sought to do and the ne- 
cessity of something of the sort being 
done, I feel deep within me that the pro- 
vision which I seek to strike from the 
bill contains a discrimination which 
should not be present in any legislation 
at all, or, if at all, then only to the ex- 
tent of absolute necessity for it, and if 
that be a matter which could be de- 
termined, then only if there be determi- 
nation that the discrimination is work- 
able in its operation. Because I feel that 
this provision answers none of these ne- 
cessities, I have offered my amendment 
to strike. 

Mr. President, I think we are all agreed 
that the highest service any citizen can 
render his Government is rendered when 
he offers his body, himself, in the de- 
fense of his country. There can be no 
greater service offered by any human to 
society. I know that the members of the 
committee had that thought in mind al- 
ways while they studied the problem and 
drafted the bill. I wonder, however, if 
there was time to do the thing as well 
as it should be done. I wonder if the 
necessity which this particular provision 
in the bill sought to meet is so com- 
pelling as to require half-way measures 
at this moment when full measures might 
be taken after a more careful consider- 
ation of this particular aspect of our 
problem. 
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We must all agree, Mr. President, that 
the ideal we seek, the ideal that should 
prevail when we call our citizenship to 
the defense of the country, is that of 
equal service and equal sacrifice. That 
the ideal cannot be achieved, of course, 
we know; but we can at least achieve as 
much of it as is humanly possible. 

The provision which I seek to strike 
from the bill is that which provides for 
the equivalent of deferment of a group 
not in excess of 75,000 persons from the 
service—not from training, but from 
service—in order that those constituting 
this group may pursue studies in the 
fields of the healing profession, the sci- 
ences, and the humanities. The thought, 
of course, is: Are we now, at the very end 
of a war, which in itself did unquestion- 
ably deplete our trained personnel, in 
the sciences particularly, again to call 
men to service and not make provision 
for exception of a sufficient number of 
those who otherwise would be called to 
active military service so that we may 
have a continuing group of trained minds 
to carry on the highly specialized and 
technical necessities of government, war 
or no war? 

Mr. President, no one can question the 
necessity for providing for that sort of 
a group. My objection to the provision 
goes to the proposition that we have no 
assurance that we can secure such a 
group by the procedure proposed in the 
bill. My objection goes to the proposi- 
tion that when by the words of the law 
we select the group we eliminate them 
from any service following the basic 
training period. The bill provides that 
thereafter for a period of time they are 
subject to service; they are further sub- 
ject thereafter for an additional period 
of time to direction of the Government 
in either military or civilian life. 

Mr. President, the provision, requiring 
service after training, is in the bill but 
that the group will never go into active 
service in the Armed Forces is a foregone 
conclusion. If at this moment we need 
to take 75,000 for medical and scientific 
training, because we feel that up to 
75,000 men are needed for such purpose, 
how silly it is to say that after we have 
trained them, we should then waste them 
on the battlefield, if that be waste. Of 
course, we will not do that, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CORDON. I wonder if my friend 
will permit me to finish the general 
discussion, after which I shall be glad to 
yield if I have time remaining. 

Mr. President, what is really proposed 
to be done is to establish a board to con- 
sider the cases of the 18-year-olds, after 
they are inducted, during the period of 
time they are in training, and by com- 
petitive examination, and such other 
procedures as the board may determine 
to be appropriate, to select up to 75,000 
young men to be taken immediately out 
ot the training period—which is of no use 
to them—and placed in colleges, in in- 
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stitutions of higher learning, to aid in 
providing, let us say, a backlog of 
specialists for future use. I think we 
can forget the other provisions. The 
legal obligation is there, but the practi- 
cal aspects of the matter indicate that 
the legal provisions will never become 
practical realities. 

Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
above all others is that if we may assume 
the necessity of taking out this group, 
this reservoir, for specialized training, 
we must still face what to me is an in- 
controvertible fact, namely, that it is 
beyond human ability to pick that group 
from 18-year-old young men just finish- 
ing high school. The yardsticks for such 
selection are not available. Of course 
a competitive examination may indicate 
the most brilliant mentally in the group; 
but when we have dune that, we have no 
way of determining how many of them 
already have reached the very flower of 
their progress and development. We 
know by our own experience that many 
persons develop more rapidly than oth- 
ers do, Many persons come to the full 
fruition of their mental ability more rap- 
idly than do others. We know that 
many who blossom and appear as prod- 
igies, later on drop back into, let us say, 
the common herd. We know that there 
are many others whose development is 
more gradual, and who may reach mid- 
dle life before the full value of their 
minds in their application is known or 
becomes effective. So we have more to 
consider than merely what can come 
from a competitive examination. 

Then, Mr. President, there are some 
other factors which need attenticn. 
What about character? What about the 
moral strength that is needed when we 
educate specialists and prepare them to 
assume the highest responsibilities of 
citizenship? We wish to know that they 
have the basic soundness of character 
that will keep them fully useful and 
fully loyal to the United States of 
America. We cannot know that when 
they are at age 18. 

Mr. President, we also know, and all 
history has shown, that many and many 
and many of the greatest minds the 
world has ever known never could have 
passed any sort of examins tion of the 
type here contemplated for those in the 
group at age 18. 

The other day I picked up the Read- 
er’s Digest, and in it I read of a young 
man by the name of David Marshall 
Williams, who at the age of 20 was an 
inmate of a penitentiary, and who prior 
to that time had lived back in the hills 
of one of the Carolinas, where he was 
a moonshiner. Mr. President, had we 
had this kind of draft and rule, at the 
age of 18 he would not have been one 
of those deferred for special training. 
However, later in his life he became one 
of the most useful citizens of America. 
One of his inventions increased the fire 
power cf the doughboy by at least one- 
third. Today he has 52 inventions in 
the field of arms. He presented to the 
American Government the model of an 
automatic gun, after all the ordnance 
specialists, those who would have been 
deferred, the technologists, had failed to 
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do so. All the experts in the arms 
companies could not do it, but the ex- 
moonshiner did it. 

I realize that perhaps that is an ex- 
treme exception, just as is the case of 
another man, also mentioned in the same 
edition of the Reader's Digest under the 
heading “Mister Doctor,” a gentleman 
by the name of Edgar Burchell. At the 
age of 17, Edgar Burchell was mopping 
floors in a hospital. Today, Edgar Bur- 
chell—who never saw a medical school, 
so far as training is concerned, and has 
no degrees except those which come 
from the university of hard knocks—is a 
lecturer to the finest specialists in eye 
and ear diseases in the world. He has 
no degree; he had no special training at 
the expense of any government or of 
anyone else. Let me read what Mr. 
Burchell has said in recent years. I 
read now a portion of the article: 

A few years ago at his home in Larchmont, 
N. L., Burchell organized a group of de in- 
quent boys into a scout troop and taught 
them chemistry, hygiene, and first aid. I'm 
glad to nelp those boys,” he says. Maybe 
one of them will grow up to be a regular 
M. D. who can give medical advice to patients. 
That's more than I can do. The only people 
I can give medical advice to are doctors and 
students.” 


Mr. President, those are but two ex- 
amples. Edison is another. The Rail 
Splitter himself, is another. We csuld 
go on through the list of those whom this 
kind of an examination could not touch, 
just as it would not touch any of those 
who are exempted because of physical 
disabilities, among whom we probably 
shall find a greater percentage of good 
minds than we shall find among the ones 
who are accepted. 

Mr. President, this exemption takes 
no account of those who are selected 
under the present Science Foundation 
Act for scientific study, It takes no con- 
sideration whatever of those who may 
have been selected and given special 
scholarships by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

It is perfectly plain to all of us who 
have given careful consideration to the 
matter that there are only remote proka- 
bilities that a minor fraction of those 
who may be exempted from service in 
the Armed Forces of their country for 
the purpose of this training will achieve 
the type of mental and moral leadership 
that it is necessary for hem to achieve 
if they are to give our country what it 
needs in those fields. 

I am one of those who believe that no 
one should ever stand on his feet aud 
indulge in criticism that is wholly de- 
structive; and at this moment one could 
say that what I have saic comes very 
close to that field. I say to you, Mr. 
President, that we can take all the 75,000 
boys, and give them, first, the training 
and, next, the service; and they will still 
be only 20 years of age. There will still 
be adequate time in which to send them 
to college. There will be time to follow 
some such procedure as that which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
has suggested, namely, that of putting 
them into college and then weeding 
them out, after letting them mature. 
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Even though these boys go into the serv- 
ice, even though they go into active serv- 
ice, certainly we know that all of them 
will not lie somewhere on a battlefield, 
The very great majority of them will re- 
turn. It may well be that not a single 
boy called under this act for years will 
ever see real battle. They will have of- 
fered themselves; they will be available; 
they will be trained; they will have un- 
dergone the active service which only 
can make good soldiers. However, I be- 
lieve that at the end of two more years 
we shall have a better chance of mak- 
ing a wise selection. Even though the 
75,000 may have been depleted in num- 
bers in actual battle, from the remainder 
of them and from the remainder of those 
who would not previously have been 
chosen, but who may have more ability 
than any of the 75,000, we shall be able 
to choose, and choose wisely, when the 
yardsticks are available to us, based on 
the development of the maturity of the 


ys. 

Mr. President, if we must have this 
sort of exemption at all, let us use it at a 
time when we can get the most out of it. 
At this time let us delete this provision 
from the bill and then enact the bill, for 
we need it now. 

If any specially equipped geniuses 
show up, the President may defer them, 
He may defer them under the terms of 
the bill as itis. We lose nothing, and we 
gain immeasurably. We gain for the 
boys who are called into the service, be- 
cause they will not feel that there are 
others who have been relieved of service 
and that they themselves are standing in 
the front line in lieu of others who might 
have been there. We shall have gained 
by letting the 75,000 come out at the end 
of their terms of service, knowing that 
they have rendered the full quota of the 
highest service they could ever render 
to their country. By eliminating the 
provision, we achieve these ends. By 
leaving in the provision, we may defeat 
them. 

Mr. CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
going to have to cut my time short. How 
much time do I have, please? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kansas, and I will then 
yield to the Senator from Texas. I ask 
Senators, please do not take more time 
than is necessary. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit, I desire to introduce 
into the Recorp two sentences, in con- 
nection with his splendid ctatement. 
They are from a statement by Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, found at page 46 of the hearings 
on Genate bill 1. Dr. Dodds said: 

To make college a haven of refuge for even 
the brightest students in these broader fields 
not immediately pointed to the defense 
effort would destroy their moral influence 
and capacities as future leaders of our 
democracy, To protect a young man from 
the necessity of national service just because 
he happens to be bright and scholarly in- 
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clined, as some have suggested, would be bad 
for him and destructive of his leadership 
possibilities. 


Mr.CORDON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
BRICKER addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr.CORDON. Does the Senator from 
Texas want to answer the statement of 
Dr. Dodds? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I 
wanted to ask the Senator two questions. 
First, I wanted him to comment on the 
point raised by the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator com- 
ment in his own time, since I have but 
8 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wanted to 
point out that Dr. Dodds testified -— 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator can have 
what remains of the hour. I have but 
8 minutes left. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is a 
similar amendment. As I understand, 
they both have the same objective. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. Please let me suggest to my 
colleague, the Senator from Texas, that 
he bring up the questions in his own 
time. I shall be very happy to answer 
them as well as I can, and I should like 
to reserve a few minutes of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the Senator 
1 minute. 

Mr. CORDON. Had I had the time, I 
should have been glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] has an amend- 
ment which I understand has the same 
objective as the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, except that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
has been perfected to include page num- 
bers and lines. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Oregon would have any 
objection to inserting that parallel 
amendment, because, if it should be 
adopted, it would have the pages and 
lines numbered correctly. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon called attention to both the pages 
Sai the lines in his amendment, which 
reads: 


Strike out all of page 83, and page 84, down 
to and including line 19. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But the 
Senator does not renumber the following 
paragraphs accordingly. 

Mr. CORDON. Oh, that technical 
matter I am sure the chairman will take 
care of when the bill is passed. If there 
should be any difficulty, I shall be glad 
to cooperate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a very 
brief statement? 

Mr. CCRDON. Mr. President, I do not 
have the time now. Had I known the 
Senator desired to speak, I should have 
been glad to cut my speech down. If 
the Senator, representing the committee, 
will go forward, I shall be glad to confer 
with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, BRICKER. That is satisfactory. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, while 
attending the hearings on the pending 
bill, I was very much impressed with the 
idea that some provision should be in- 
cluded in the bill which would insure a 
continuous flow of scientific students. 
One reason why it impressed me was that 
I believe we feel now the injurious effects 
of having failed to follow that course jn 
World War II. But the principal thing 
which impressed me about the matter 
was that it is on this very basis that we 
are expecting to win superiority in the 
sciences and in technical training. That 
isourhope. Our reliance is not on man- 
power alone; it is not on sea power as 
such, or on any other kind of power, 
except as that power may be generated 
by our superior technique, our superior 
technical knowledge and scientific train- 
ing and scientific know-how. It seems 
to me that, at the expense of what we 
might want to do, we absolutely must 
provide for a flow of men who have the 
type of mind that can and will take this 
training. We cannot create a scientist 
or make a scientist overnight, It re- 
quires a type of mind. It is not a matter 
of deferment to a college. The provision 
is not proposed for the sake of any indi- 
vidual or group. If it were, I should be 
wholeheartedly against it. It is solely to 
provide for filling the need of having a 
continuous fiow of trained scientific men 
in the field of industry. Think of the 
engineers and other scientific men re- 
quired by our great industrial production, 
Think of the biologists, of the physicists, 
and of the chemists. 

Mr. President, our entire superiority is 
based upon the scientific concept and the 
technical know-how. I was impressed 
recently with one of the statements made 
by the mayor of Berlin at a luncheon 
here, in which he was asked the question, 
“How many top scientists are left in 
eastern Germany?” He said, “There 
aren’t any left.” He estimated that 
about 6,000 of the top scientific men have 
been taken from east Germany to Russia. 
That emphasizes the need of the Rus- 
sian leaders and their thinking and their 
plans for scientific men. It emphasizes 
that they recognize this need and it em- 
phasizes over and over again wherein our 
superiority lies. 

We may disagree as to methods, but 
let us not sever the life line which would 
supply a continuity of the training of 
men who have had the type of mind re- 
quired. It makes no difference where 
they are from, or who they are, or what 
college they attend, or whether they 
have served their 2 years. Their time 
will come. Let us take advantage of 
men possessing that type of mind, which 
is the greatest asset I think we have, and 
let us train them during the period when 
they are most susceptible to proper 
training. 

There is another thing shown by the 
evidence, which surprised me. One of 
the scientists testified that a great deal 
of top thinking in the development of 
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the atomic bomb was done by men who 
were under 30 years of age. That indi- 
cates that we cannot depend for all the 
thinking in this work upon men who 
have attained the age of 40 or 50 years, 
whom we consider as more mature, It 
was testified in the hearings that it was 
when their minds were young that men 
did some of their top thinking along 
these lines. We know that it is when 
men are young and impressionable that 
they must be trained, because, a few 
years later, it is too late. 

For these reasons I think we would 
make a great mistake if we did not pro- 
vide some measure to insure a continua- 
tion of the flow of trained scientific men. 
In addition to the strict scientists, we 
must have, of course, the medical men, 
the dental men, the pre-meds, and the 
pre-dental. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JonNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope I shall not consume all of 
that time. Notwithstanding the pains- 
taking efforts of the committee, and the 
explanation given by the chairman of 
the committee, there is much misunder- 
standing about the section covered by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The purpose of the section of the bill 
under consideration is to make sure 
that the United States will maintain its 
production and scientific superiority. 
The committee makes no pretense of 
being the final judge of the best way to 
accomplish that result, but the commit- 
tee did attempt to call before it all the 
outstanding authorities it could get to 
come to give us their recommendations 
on this particular point. 

We are confronted with this kind of 
situation: The junior Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse] offered an amendment 
which would double the number of stu- 
dents deferred under the committee bill. 
The senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Cornon] offers an amendment which 
would eliminate the provision entirely. 

This is one part of the bill which 
caused us a great deal of concern, be- 
cause, as Members of the Senate know, 
the President now cannot only defer 
75,000 but 175,000, or 275,000, or what- 
ever number the President may decide 
to defer. 

Some of the scientists and some of 
the leaders in production felt that rather 
than defer persons indiscriminately, 
without any set of standards, it would 
be better to set up a board, consisting 
of perhaps the outstanding medical man 
in the country, the outstanding dentist, 
the outstanding engineer, and the like, 
have them take a look at our national 
needs in their fields, and let them deter- 
mine the standard of selection which 
should be used, and then let the selec- 
tions be made on a strictly competitive, 
nonpolitical basis. 

The committee, troubled as it was with 
the viewpoint of one group that 75,000 
was not near the number which should 
be fixed, and the viewpoint of a very few 
other people that perhaps we should 
leave the matter entirely to the Presi- 
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dent, finally determined that the weight 
of the evidence dictated the selection of 
not to exceed 75,000. 

I wish to call the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate to some statements 
upon which the committee based its 
action. Dr, Vannevar Bush testified 
that— 

In the transition period 


That is, the next 3 years— 
in order to keep a proper flow of scientific 
and technical men, I feel we have to com- 
promise and send some men directly without 
camp training for that purpose. I feel sure— 
I think 75,000—covers it. 


Mr. Dunlap C. Clark, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the mem- 
bers of which we rely on to keep the pro- 
duction lines goin”, testified as follows: 

The President should be authorized to re- 
lease from active service, after basic train- 
ing, 75,000 inductees per year to permit them 
to study or conduct research in medicine, 
science, engineering, and allied fields. 


Dr. Harold w. Dodds, the president of ` 


Princeton University, to whom the Sen- 
ator from Kansas referred, said: 

I do endorse heartily the proposals which 
have been submitted to you. * * No 
other proposal that I have seen or been able 
to dream up myself provides the element of 
long-term durability which I think is neces- 
sary, with a minimum of possible violence to 
higher education. 


Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, said: 

We strongly favor the provisions suggested 
in section 6 (d) (1) that would authorize 
the selection of at least 75,000 young men 
annually for college study. 


Mr. President, the representatives of 
the great medical institutions testified 
that several thousand young men each 
year must be fed into the medical pipe- 
line if we are to have an adequate sup- 
ply of doctors. The representatives of 
the dental association testified that it 
is necessary to provide an annual reser- 
voir of about 5,000 students from which 
to select the entering dental class each 
year. 

Dr. Stockton Kimball, chairman of the 
joint committee on medical education 
in time of national emergency, said: 

To supply the students needed by the 
medical schools alone will require that at 
least 10,000 to 12,000 men enter college each 
year, * * We understand that last 
year 50,000 engineers were graduated and 
were immediately employed. 


Mr. President, the problem before the 
committee was a difficult one. Some 
wanted the sky to be the limit. Some 
wanted no provision whatever made. 
The problem which confronts us is 
shown by the amendments offered by 
the Senators representing the State of 
Oregon, The junior Senator from 
Oregon seeks to double the 75,000. The 
senior Senator from Oregon desires to 
cut out the 75,000 entirely. But the 
committee, after considering the state- 
ments of the doctors, the dentists, the 
engineers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the outstanding educa- 
tors of the Nation, finally concluded that 
it would be dangerous not to make some 
provision for a constant inflow into the 
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pipeline if we are to maintain produc- 
tion and scientific superiority about 
which America now boasts. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
cline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is not the 
purpose of the committee to select the 
specific persons to go to specific schools 
or to study specific courses. It was the 
purpose of the committee to authorize 
the setting up of machinery which would 
provide for the selection of students on a 
competitive basis, with a nonpolitical 
board in charge, the members of which 
would have to be confirmed by the 
Senate, 

The proposal of the committee has not 
satisfied everyone, but those it has not 
satisfied are mainly those who wish to 
increase the 75,000 to 100,000, or 150,000, 
or some higher figure. The committee 
feels that, after experience under the 
plan, we may well have to take a good 
lock at the results, and perhaps we will 
find that 75,000 is an inadequate figure, 
that we should readjust it as a result of 
experience, 

I do feel that in order to assure the 
scientific needs of this great Nation, 
standards should be set up, not by politi- 
cal leaders, but by professional leaders. 
Standards should be established for the 
selection of men to go into the study of 
the professions. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. With reference to the 
provision for the deferment of the 
75,000, or some figure thereunder, there 
has been inquiry from some of the junior 
colleges which have very fine curricula, 
Will they be excluded from this program 
merely because they do not give bacca- 
laureate degrees? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is my 
understanding that they will not be ex- 
cluded. I should like to point out that 
the committee does not provide for the 
deferment of these men. It merely sus- 
pends for a period of time, in the na- 
tional interest, the utilization of their 
services. 

If the Senate desires to reject the ad- 
vice of the medical experts, reject the 
advice of the scientific men, the advice 
of the labor leaders, and the advice of 
the production leaders, which has been 
given to the committee, and upon which 
the committee acted, and say, “No; we 
are not going to have any standards, we 
are not going to have any authorities 
in the medical field step in and aid in 
the selection of these people.” The Sen- 
ate certainly has that right. But, if we 
are to be assured of the necessary inflow 
into the pipeline of the scientific per- 
sonnel we need, the doctors, the dentists, 
the physicists, the engineers, I believe it 
would be very wise to follow the out- 
standing doctors, the outstanding indus- 
trialists, the outstanding educators, the 
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outstanding engineers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and all those 
who have had great experience in this 
field. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected overwhelmingly. 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. WATKINS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. I yield to 
the member of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator under- 
stands, does he not, that there is no ef- 
fort on the part of the committee, 
through the bill, to direct the action of 
any man? Each man can do as he 
pleases, can he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As the 
chairman of the subcommittee has said, 
it is not the purpose of the bill to se- 
lect the specific persons to be deferred, 
the specific schools to be affected, the 
specific courses of instruction. The pur- 
pose is to let the outstanding men of the 
United States determine what our na- 
tional medical needs are, what our na- 
tional scientific needs are, and to have 
the students selected on a scientific, 
nonpolitical, competitive basis. That 
was almost the unanimous recommen- 
dation made to the committee by the 


outstanding men of this country, and 1 


do not believe the Senate will disre- 
gard their recommendations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
yield for a question for information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator men- 
tioned the fact that the President now 
has the power to defer many times more 
men than are covered by this provision 
of the bill. If this provision shall be 
agreed to, and become a part of the law, 
will the President have that power? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Pres- 
ident will still have it. The purpose of 
the provision in the bill is to guarantee 
a sort of necessary cushion for the next 
3 years. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why did the com- 
mittee not provide that the President 
must follow something of that order in 
his deferments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
hear the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why did the com- 
mittee not provide that the President in 
his deferments would have to follow a 
pattern similar to the one set forth in 
the committee’s provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee did not feel it was necessary to 
do so. It felt that the local boards, 
who knew the’ situation better, acting 
under the instructions of Selective Serv- 
ice, could work out the problem on a 
local basis. That might not be true in 
the case of doctors, because the local 
boards may not have all the necessary 
information available on a national 
basis. Neither would it be true in the 
case of engineers. Therefore we felt 
that the plan proposed with respect to 
doctors, dentists, scientists, and members 
of certain professions would give better 
assurance of a workable plan, and that 
it would be the best plan to put into 
operation. 


I did not 
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Mr, WATKINS. I should like to ask 
one further question. I am trying to 
develop some information on this point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
doubt that the Senator from Utah is 
trying to develop some information. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Presi- 
dent now have the power to keep these 
boys in school? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Presi- 
dent can defer all of them if he wants 
to do so. The committee’s provision 
would simply guarantee a minimum. It 
would be limited to 75,000, who would be 
selected in the manner provided. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator from 
Texas remember that in his direct ex- 
amination, Mr. McGrath, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, was asked by the 
chairman of the subcommittee whether 
he had participated in the preparation 
of the plan? 

At page 557 of the transcript of the 
testimony the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion responded: 

Yes, sir. We have had discussions for the 


last 4 or 5 months on this and related mat- 
ters. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator one further question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, AUNT. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that of the 49 witnesses 
who testified on this feature of the bill, 
36 testified favorably to the bill, and 13 
were nos in full accord with the bill, but 
protested only on the ground that they 
thought perhaps 75,000 was not a sufi- 
cient number? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator from Georgia yield me half a 
minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield half a minute 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming made a correct 
statement. So far as the chairman re- 
members, the viewpoint now advanced 
by the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] was advanced by no witness 
who appeared before the committee. 
The viewpoint of the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse; was advanced 
to the committee. Most of the wit- 
nesses thought 75,000 was too small a 
number. I cannot at the moment recall 
that any of the educators or business 
people advocated that the whole section 
Hse eliminated. They never went that 
ar. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask one 
further question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I inquire of the Chair 
how much time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia has 7 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon] has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the junior Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mitted a similar amendment to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Oregon, My amendment is at the 
desk. I paid my respects to this plan at 
page 1986 of the Recorp, on Tuesday of 
this week. Mr. President, if any exemp- 
tion is to be made, I believe it should be 
made in the community by the local 
draft boards, who know the needs of the 
community. I would much rather trust 
a local draft board than any Presiden- 
tial board appointed for the purpose of 
making a uniform or Nation-wide ex- 
emption. 

The plan as proposed is wholly un- 
workable. It is impossible for any board 
or any man to say whether a student, 
before he enters college or after he has 
been in college will make a great sci- 
entist or a great doctor. It is impossible 
to tell even after he gets out of college. 
I for one am not willing to turn our 
society into a mechanistic or militaristic 
society, at least at this time. Perhaps 
at some time in the future it may be 
necessary to do so for survival, It is not 
necessary to do so at this hour. 

Furthermore, under a program of this 
kind we might very well be educating 
Klaus Fuchses or Alger Hisses who after 
being educated, might turn out to be 
traitors to their countries, as many of 
them have for a number of different 
reasons. The plan might-send into serv- 
ice some patriotic boys who might make 
far better doctors. The program is en- 
tirely unworkable, It is unfair. It is un- 
fair to the boys who are sent into serv- 
ice, because they might make just as 
good doctors, citizens, and scientists as 
those who are exempted by the board. 
It is likewise unfair to the boys who are 
exempted, because they would be given 
special privileges by the Government 
bce would not be accorded to the other 

Oys. 

There is a further provision for the 
payment of fees. A Presidential board 
would determine whose fees and ex- 
penses shall be borne by the Govern- 
ment and whose expenses shall not be 
borne by the Government, That leaves 
the program wide open to favoritism of 
the very worst kind and character, We 
have already seen in recent weeks too 
much of Government favoritism, If it 
develops in the ranks of the military 
service it will be destructive of morale 
both at home and on the battlefield, 
Therefore I am opposed to the Federal 
Government encroaching upon our so- 
ciety to this extent. 

This is only the first move of the Fed- 
eral Government into the field of edu- © 
cation for militaristic purposes. It is 
a program which this country has never 
adopted and would not consider adopt- 
ing if we had adequate time for de- 
bate, and if adequate time could be af- 
forded so that the people of the country 
could be aroused to the significance of 
the outreaching of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the field of education in order 
to control the lives of our boys, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to impress 
upon my colleagues the fact that the 
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adoption of the amendment would not 
foreclose the continued selection of every 
outstanding young man in this country 
for exemption or deferment. The Pres- 
ident would have the power to defer or 
exempt 5, 10, or all in any category. 
W: spent 2 years in working out a Sci- 
ence Foundation Act, the purpose of 
which was to do what would be done 
ander this provision of the bill. We have 
an Atomic Energy Commission doing the 
same thing, namely, seeking scientific 
brains and educating them. 

Let me say, too, that the adoption of 
the amendment would not take away the 
opportunity to utilize the finest brains 
of the country at the end of 2 years of 
service. The boys would still be avail- 
able. Furthermore, we would have a 
better opportunity to choose them. Our 
batting record would be immeasurably 
better. We would get men whose loyalty 
would be known. In all sincerity, I say 
that we Would not be faced with the 
same miserable failures with which we 
have been faced in the past. 

Mr. President, if this sort of an act 
had been on the statute books a few 
years ago, when some of our bright boys 
were active—I do not need to give any 
names, because Senators will remember 
the kind of persons we had in some of 
the Government departments, with some 
of them being convicted for perjury 
and some of them later standing on their 
feet and recanting their Communist 
tendencies—such persons would have 
been deferred, and we would have found 
many rotten apples in the barrel of our 
national security. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to absolve the committee, so far 
as I can, from any charge that it is 
attempting to folst 76,000 Alger Hisses 
on the country. 

There is a great deal about this pro- 
vision which does not appeal to me. 
Anything which distinguishes in any de- 
gree between citizens of the United 
States is distasteful to most Americans. 
However, I wish to refute some of the 
attacks which have been made on this 
provision. It is offered as a means of 
assuring a continuity in the supply of 
doctors, dentists, and highly skilled en- 
gineers, who are necessaty to take care 
of the lives of the American people and 
to assure our superiority in the impor- 
tant field of warfare which is known as 
technology. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
says that this is the first move toward 
nationalization of our schools, There is 
nothing new in the system approved in 
this provision. During World War I and 
World War II the Government of the 
United States took over great colleges 
almost entirely. Most of the medical 
students—if not all of them—were 
trained not only under the supervision 
and direction of the Government but at 
Government expense; and it did not re- 
sult in socialization. 

The period of operation of this pro- 
vision is limited to 3 years, to enable us 
to have a continuing flow in the supply. 
At the end of that time men who have 
done their 24 months of duty will be 
coming back and entering the colleges 
and there will be no interruption in the 
supply. 


_Geferment. 
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The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has pointed out two geniusés in 


their field who, he says, made great ac- ~ 


complishments, though they were not 
deferred and did not ever go to college. 
That might be urged as an argument 
against the need for any college educa- 
tion but certainly it is not an argument 
for stopping the production of doctors 
and technologists through the channels 
from which we are accustomed to get 
them. 

This is not a deferment, despite the 
frequency with which that term is re- 
iterated. It is a suspension. Every man 
who goes into the prescribed course must 
first do his 4 months of basic training 
and he is responsible to the Government 
for his term of service after he com- 
pletes his college work. So it is not a 
efe S merely an interruption 
in his service, to permit us to avail our- 
selves of more of these specialists in our 
national life. There is a crying need for 
them. 

The question of the poor people has 
been brought in. This is a protection to 
the poor boy. It helps him, if he has 
genius, to attend college. It would also 
help the poor people who are living in our 
country, and who would suffer if we were 
to interrupt the production of doctors 
and dentists for 3 years. That would 
produce an even greater scarcity than we 
have today. What would be the result of 
that? Undoubtedly the fees and charges 
of doctors, which in many instances ap- 
pear high to a layman who does not un- 
derstand the ramifications of the medical 
profession, would be even higher. 

This system has been attacked with 
the statement that it is impossible to 
make any such selections, and that we 
cannot have any yardstick for selecting 
the men to be educated. 

For the past 5 years we have had a 
system of taking naval officers in the col- 
leges of this Nation, partly at Federal ex- 
pense, That system provides for the se- 
lection, not of 75,000 young men, but of 
7,200 young men each year who may ap- 
ply for the benefits to be derived from 
being trained as naval! officers under the 
so-called Holloway plan. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee that something 
similar to the Holloway plan be applied 
on a somewhat larger scale for a period, 
as I have stated, of only 3 years. We 
cannot nationalize education in 3 years, 
This portion of the bill expires at the end 
of the 3-year period, when we shall be 
getting back into the colleges men who 
have served their 24 months. Some of 
them who have been drafted will be re- 
turning within the next 12 months. 

So it is nothing new. We have had 
it in times past. We are doing the same 
thing each year now, under the Hollo- 
way plan as applied to naval officers. 
Although it is difficult to deal with a 
problem of this kind in any way, in my 
judgment the larger national interest 
demands that the colleges take some 
steps to see that there will be no inter- 
ruption in the supply of doctors and 
dentists, who are necessary to maintain 


the national health, as well as the sup- | 


ply of technological people who are es- 
sential to keep us ahead of our potential 


enemies by providing superior methods 
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of warfare and the machinery for wag- 
ing war. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG, I wonder if the Senator 
knows that only yesterday, before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in an entirely different 
connection, one of the foremost experts 
in America in the field of production of 
fuels testified that if this country took 
into the Army all the geologists and 
gave them engineering commissions, it 
would be impossible to produce the fuel 
which the Nation needs to fight a wary 

Mr, RUSSELL. We have come to rely 
so much upon thé machine in produc- 
tion that any interruption in the techno- 


logical training of our engineering ex- 


perts might well be disastrous to our na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether or not the bill as 
reported by the committee would in any 
way interfere with the complete inde- 
pendence of the admission boards of the 
various institutions of higher learning, 
governing the admission of students to 
those particular institutions? 

Mr, RUSSELL. It would not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree, even re- 
motely. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. Is it in- 
tended by the bill, or by the recommen- 
dations of the committee, in any degree 
to impose supervision upon the activity 
of any institution of higher learning, 
either by the military authorities or by 
the selection board which it is proposed 
to establish under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not in the slightest 
degree. The provision with respect to 
the 4 months basic training and the re- 
sponsibility for future service was placed 
in the bill in order to enable us to get 
75,000 boys who would be willing to take 
such a course. Boys do not like to be 
pointed at on the campus as having had 
their service postponed. Sd we have 
provided for their preliminary training, 
and we impose upon them the responsi- 
bility for future service, in order that 
we may be able to obtain as many as 
75,000 men for this purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon has 1 minute. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Benton Hill Mundt 
Brewster Hoey Murray 
Bricker Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt O' Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Cain Jenner Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Canson Johnson, Tex, Russell 
Case Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clements Kem Smathers 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N.C. 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Duff Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Etlender McCarran ‘Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Pulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Hayden Maybank 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND] is absent because of illness, 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Nevada Mr. MALONE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHyY] is absent because of illness. 
He is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Oregon to strike 
out, beginning on line 3, and all of the 
remainder of page 83, and on page 84, 
down to and including line 19, and re- 
number the following paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness, and, if 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone] are absent on offi- 
cial business, and, if present, they would 
each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is absent because of illness, 
He is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 68, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Bennett Cordon Maybank 
Brewster Dirksen Millikin 
Bricker Dworshak Watkins 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Welker 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Wherry 
Capehart Kem Williams 
Carlson Martin Young 
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NAYS—68 
Aiken Hoey Morse 
Anderson Holland Mundt 
Benton Humphrey Murray 
Byrd Hunt Neely 
Cain Ives Nixon 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Duff Kilgore Saltonstall 
Ecton Knowland Schoeppel 
Ellender Langer Smathers 
Ferguson Lehman Smith. Maine 
Frear Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Fulbright Long Smith, N. C. 
George McCarran Sparkman 
Gillette McClellan Stennis 
Green McFarland Taft 
Hayden McKellar Thye 
Hendrickson McMahon Tobey 
Hennings Magnuson Wiley 
Hill Monroney 
NOT VOTING—6 
Bridges Flanders Malone 
Eastland McCarthy Vandenberg 
So Mr. Corpon’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment is that proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
for himself and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Bricker], For the information of 
the Senate, the clerk will read the sec- 
ond part of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and then will read the 
amendment. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That following the disposition of the fore- 
going amendment— 


The amendment just voted on— 


the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the amendment intended to be proposed to 
the said bill by Mr. Jonnson of Colorado 
(for himself and Mr. Bricker), submitted 
on February 28, 1951, and lettered “A”; that 
debate thereon be limited to not exceeding 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by Mr. JoHNson of Colorado 
and Mr. RUSSELL, 


The amendment reads as follows: 


On page 69, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“Universal Military Training and Service 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof “Selective 
Service Act of 1948.” 

On page 71, strike out lines 3 through 10, 
inclusive. 

On page 73, line 11, strike out “Universal 
Military Training and Service Act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Selective Service Act 
of 1948.” 

On page 74, line 10, strike out “Universal 
Military Training and Service Act“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Selective Service Act of 
1948.” 

On page 76, line 10, beginning with the 
comma strike out all through and including 
the word “claimed” in line 3 on page 77. 

On page 78, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all to but not including the period in 
line 6 on page 80 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “all of the provisions of this 
title, except the provisions of the second sen- 
tence, and the last two sentences of the 
fourth paragraph, of section 4 (a), sections 
4 (b), 4 (d), 4 (e), 4 (f), 9, 10 (a) (4), 10 
(b) (10), 13 (e), and 14 shall become inopera- 
tive and shall cease to apply, except as to of- 
fenses committed prior to such time.“ 

Page 91, line 1, beginning with the word 
“All” strike out all through line 7. 

Page 92, line 17, strike out “Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Selective Service Act of 1948.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
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1 hour, or he may control the time for 
1 hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask to be recognized for 35 
minutes, please. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very 
well; the Senator from Colorado is rec- 
ognized for 35 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as my colleagues know, the 
pending measure, Senate bill 1; is really 
two bills rolled into one. The majority 
leader has stated over and over again 
that Senate bill No. 1 is the most impor- 
tant measure that will come before the 
Eighty-second Congress this year. The 
majority leader might well have multi- 
plied his statement by two, because this 
bill contemplates the enactment of two 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion with which the Congress will have 
to deal this year, and perhaps in this 
entire session. I say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because these two bills deal with 
the most precious and most priceless 
heritage in the United States of America, 
our youth. 

One of these measures provides for ex- 
tension and expansion of the Selective 
Service. That is a “must” bill, because 
our present Selective Service Act expires, 
as I understand, on July 1, 1951, and 
must be renewed by the Congress or else 
we shall face a lapse of that legislation. 

Selective service has been adopted by 
the country as its program for mobiliz- 
ing manpower in time of war, in time of 
crisis, or in time of police action. It has 
been used repeatedly, and it has been 
found worthy. It has been found 
practical. It has been found to be the 
proper system to be used in the han- 
dling of a very difficult problem. It is, 
therefore, well established. There is 
nothing controversial about selective 
service. I feel that if that issue were 
presented on its merits to the Congress 
and to the Senate, there would not be 
one vote against it in this body. True, 
we have had controversies regarding 
certain details, but the principle of selec- 
tive service has been accepted by the 
American people and by their Congress; 
and so there is no controversy with re- 
spect to it. We have found it to be an 
equitable and democratic manner of mo- 
bilizing our manpower, and we are de- 
voted to its principles of fairness and 
equity. 

We come now to the other side of the 
bill—the bill which provides for peace- 
time military conscription of the youth 
of the land. The extension of selective 
service is a “must” bill. The adoption 
of peacetime military conscription is a 
“must not“ bill, Mr. President, and it has 
always been considered to be a “must 
not” bill by the Congresses of the United 
States. It has been before the Congress 
repeatedly. Every year since I have 
been a Member of this body universal 
peacetime conscription has been before 
us, and it has been rejected every time. 
It is highly controversial, 

I recently read a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, placed there by 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE], in which he called the bill we 
now have before us a monstrosity; and 
that is what it is, when it attempts to 
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amalgamate, to tie together in one pack- 
age, “must” legislation of a highly im- 
portant nature and must not” legisla- 
tion which has been rejected by the Con- 
gress and by the Senate whenever it has 
been proposed. 

As I say, we have proved in this coun- 
try the necessity and the effectiveness of 
selective service. Universal military 
conscription in peacetime has been 
proved also, but not in this country. We 
must cross the Atlantic in order to see 
the results of experiments in that di- 
rection. Mr. President, I will take you 
to the birthplace of peacetime conscrip- 
tion—Prussia. That is where it came 
into existence. What has happened to 
Prussia? What has happened to the 
nation of which Prussia is an important 
part, as it has been for centuries? Go 
there and see. Look at their proud cities, 
their beautiful churches, their art mu- 
seums, their business houses, their fac- 
tories, their residences. Mr. President, 
you will find them in utter ruin—masses 
of twisted steel and piles of rubble. That 
is what will be found there. That is 
what peacetime military conscription 
has done to Germany. Talk to the peo- 
ple of Germany; observe them as they 
walk down the street. The traveler will 
not find one smile in a mile, in the mov- 
ing population of Germany—not one 
smile. Today they are depressed, they 
are hopeless, they are defeated. That 
is what a visitor will see in Germany, 
where the idea of peacetime military 
conscription originated. It spread to 
other parts of the world, to other coun- 
tries, where one may see its effects 
also. So far as I know, there is but one 
major city in all Germany today which 
has not been more or less devastated by 
war. It is Heidelberg. I am told that 
it was not destroyed because of the great 
university which is located there. Out 
of respect for the university, Heidelberg 
was not bombed. That small bit of sen- 
timent, if true—and I think it is true— 
is in itself a great tribute to the civili- 
zation of today. But in Germany we 
have a great monument, a mute monu- 


ment to peacetime military conscription. 


Five years after World War II, German 
cities are still lying as they were when 
the war ended. 

The present selective service law, as 
I say, has a date line of July 1, 1951. 
Under the provisions of this bill, there is 
no effective date line for peacetime mili- 
tary conscription. The authors of the 
pill will not contend that there is a date 
line. It will not become effective, and 
it is not proposed to make it effective, 
for 4 or 5 years: Why, Mr. President, 
should the two bills have been put to- 
gether in one package—one, a bill having 
a date line of July 1, 1951, the other, a 
proposal which has a date line of 3, 4, or 
5 years hence? ‘That is the thing I 
should like to know. The purpose of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and myself is to separate the two pro- 
posals, which make a contrast. It is im- 
possible to think of two proposals which 
would present a greater contrast than 
the two proposals. which are dealt with 
in Senate bill 1. 

Mr. President, we have had a fine and 
illuminating debate on this bill. I do 
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not know when I have listened to debate 
on a higher level than the debate on 
Senate bill 1. But all the debate, up to 
this very hour—yes, up to this very mo- 
ment, Mr. President—has had to do with 
the renewal and expansion of selective 
service, the “must” parts of the bill. 
Every amendment which has been con- 
sidered, every note which has been taken 
to the present time, has been on the 
selective service aspects of S. 1. Now 
we are to debate this other great ques- 
tion, for which debate the Senate of the 
United States has set aside and allocated 
2 hours. Two hours has been allocated, 
Mr. President, to debate on the most im- 
portant legislative proposal, the most 
controversial one, as I contend, ever to 
have been brought before the Congress 
of the United States. Why have the two 
subjects been grouped together? I think 
recently I found the answer. I was vis- 
ited by Felix Poliano, of Denver, who is 
one of the officials of the American 
Legion, Department of Colorado, a life- 
long friend, a man to whom I am devoted 
and have been devoted for many years, 
a man in whom I have great confidence. 
When he visited me, he said, “Why did 
you and Senator Bricker offer your 
amendment to separate the component 
parts of Senate bill 1?” I explained to 
my friend my views as I am presenting 
them in the argument I am making here 
today, I told him the bill was an effort 
to mix oil and water, that we were not 
proceeding, as I considered, in an or- 
derly, legislative manner; that the two 
ideas ought to be separated, that they 
should be considered separately, and that 
they should have the attention of the 
Congress on a separate basis, 

He smiled and said, “Well, what you 
say is probably true, but the American 
Legion has been trying for years to have 
the Congress adopt universal military 
training, and Congress has always turned 
it down. We are now hoping that by 
tying it to a bill which we know Congress 
is going to pass we will get it through.” 

Mr. President, we have to respect his 
honesty and candor, even if we do not 
agree with that way of legislating; and 
I do not agree with that method. 

The people of the country do not know 
that the Senate today is to pass or reject 
a provision for peacetime military con- 
scription. They do not know anything 
about it. The newspapers have not car- 
ried the story to the people. I do not 
blame the newspapers, because the de- 
bate has not been on that question at 
all. We have been talking about the 
drafting of 18-year-olds. That has 
caught the fancy of the country, and the 
newspapers have used that in their head- 
lines. So not one person out of a hun- 
dred thousand in America today knows 
that 2 hours from now we are to decide 
the most fateful proposal which we have 
ever considered, They simply do not 
know it. 

Mr. President, that is not the way to 
legislate on important questions. We 
should bring these matters up and con- 
sider them thoroughly and completely. 
They should be debated separately. I do 
not believe this kind of legislating is the 
proper way to proceed. 
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Many investigations are being under- 
taken in the Congress today, and the 
basic thought underlying thqse investi- 
gations is the integrity of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. That is what 
we are looking for. I listened to a tele- 
vision broadcast last Sunday, the pro- 
gram known as the American Forum of 
the Air. General Hershey was on one 
side. I have a profound respect for Gen- 
eral Hershey. I worked with him all the 
years I was a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I regard him as 
a great patriot and a fine man in every 
way, one who is straightforward and 
honest in everything he does. I am a 
great advocate of the things in which he 
believes. General Hershey was on one 
side, and Representative DEWEY SHORT, 
of Missouri, whom I hold in high affec- 
tion and for whom I have great respect, 
was on the other side. DEWEY SHORT 
came out of his corner swinging, as he 
usually does. He was talking about Sen- 
ate bill 1, and referred to it as a “shot- 
gun marriage.” He was objecting to the 
two proposals which he found in the one 
package, and called it a “shotgun mar- 
riage.” Theodore Granik turned to Gen- 
eral Hershey and said, “General, what 
have you to say about that?” General 
Hershey swallowed a couple of times and 
replied, Well, well, I have known about 
a lot of shotgun marriages, and many of 
them turned out well.” 

Mr. President, that emphasizes what I 
am discussing, the lack of integrity on 
the part of those who are active in our 
Government. The reply is, “A shotgun 
marriage, perfectly legal, sometimes 
turns out all right, it is all right.“ That 
is the only answer we get when we talk 
about it; there is an effort to laugh it off, 
to joke about it, not to take it seriously. 
It seems that integrity does not mean 
much just so a thing is legal. That was 
what was said about the RFC investiga- 
tion, “Everything is legal, so why com- 
plain about it?” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My time 
is limited, and I am sorry that I cannot 
yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado, if he thinks we 
can correct dishonesty in Government by 
legislation, or whether a good election 
would not have a better effect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
think we can cure the condition very 
well by legislation, but I do not believe 
that legislation should contribute to a 
lack of integrity. I do not believe we 
ought to add to what is dragging this 
great Republic down to the very depths, 
by promoting the very thing we ought. 
to be preventing. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam un- 
able to yield. I am very sorry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator advo- 
cate that we stop legislating merely be- 
cause we cannot trust the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; the 
Senator misses completely the point I 
am trying to make. I believe legislation 
should proceed in an orderly way so that 
we should not attempt to do what we 
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should not do, even though it may be 
legal, even though we may find excuses, 
even 3 expediency might be at- 
tractive us. I think we should go 
beyond that. I do not believe we should 
legislate in that way. 

What I am complaining about is our 
lack of feeling about the integrity of 
legislation. It is not decent to bring in 
two bills having wholly different pur- 
poses and associate them together be- 
cause one of them is a piece of must“ 
legislation, and the other one is ques- 
tionable, so far as approval of it is con- 
cerned, amalgamating them, associating 
them, tying them together, in order to 
bring the weak sister through. I say 
that is as wrong as can be. 

A few days ago I received a letter, as 
many of my colleagues did, no doubt, 
saying a man went into a grocery store 
to buy a peck of potatoes. The grocer 
said, “I will sell you a peck of potatoes, 
but you will have to buy a peck of 
onions.” The customer said, “I don’t 
want the onions.” The grocer replied, 
“That doesn’t make any difference. If 
you want to get the potatoes, you will 
have to take the onions.” 

Mr. President, that is what is at- 
tempted in this bill: if we want to get the 


number of troops we must have, we hays They are not infallible. They are like 


to take peacetime ¢onscripiion.~ 

I had a friend who during the war 
went to a liquor store to buy a case of 
Scotch, as he told me. He said the 
liquor store proprietor said, We will 
sell you the case of Scotch,” and they 
agreed on the price, and everything was 
satisfactory. But the liquor dealer said, 
“You will have to take a case of rum.” 
The customer said, “I don’t want the 
rum. We don’t use rum at my house. 
My friends don’t like rum, and we have 
no use for rum.” The dealer said. The 
only way you can get your case of Scotch 
is to buy the case of rum.” 

Mr. President, that is analagous to 
what is attempted here. We are asked to 
take something we do not want, some- 
thing our friends do not want, something 
the American people do not want, some- 
thing the Congress does not want. The 
attempt is to make us take it in order to 
get what we must have. 

Mr. President, much has been said in 
the debate about faith in our military 
leaders. I believe that has been com- 
pletely answered by the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and 
others, when they have pointed out that 
the Senate does have faith in our mili- 
tary leaders in their own sphere of ac- 
tivity, in their own fields of action. But 
that does not mean that we want the 
Military to move over into Congress and 
take over the determination of policy, 
which the Constitution has delegated to 
us, and the responsibility for which the 
Constitution has placed in us. 

Yes, Mr. President, we have faith in 
our military leaders. We have opened 
the money bags of our country to them. 
We have told them, “There is the Treas- 
ury. Go there and take the money with 
a steam shovel, if a scoop shovel is not 
big enough. We won't deny you one 
dollar, one million dollars, or one billion 
dollars. We will offer no complaint, 
We will give you all you want.” 
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Mr. President, if that does not indi- 
cate faith in the military, what more do 
they want? We even go beyond that. 
We say to the military, “Here are our 
boys, the most precious and most price- 
less heritage we have. We love them 
better than our own lives. We are more 
interested in them than we are in our 
own careers and in our own lives.” We 
have given them these boys, our most 
precious and priceless heritage. We 
have turned them over to the military. 
Does that not give some indication of 
the faith which we have in the military? 
What more do they want? What more 
can we do? We cannot go beyond that. 

The military is not satisfied with that, 
They are not satisfied with our expres- 
sion of faith. They want more. We 
have given them authority and we have 
given them power. Still they reach out 
and say, We must have more power.” 

Iam proud of our military. They have 
won great wars for us. Our military 
leaders are second to none in any coun- 
try in the world. All of us agree, I am 
sure, that they are all that. I, for one, 
am extremely proud of what they have 
been able to do. However, I do not re- 


gard them as little tin gods, of little 


golden gods, Of images of any kind. 


the rest of us. They are like the rest of 
humanity. Give them power, and they 
reach out for more power. They are no 
different from the Department of State, 
the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of the Treasury, or any other 
department or agency in our Govern- 
ment. No matter how much authority 
we give them they will always reach out 
for more authority and for more power. 
So far as I am concerned, it is all right 
for them to do it if they are any good. 

I do not want a department in our 
Government that is not ambitious and 
does not have confidence in its ability 
to do the things it can do well. I like 
that kind of spirit. At the same time, 
Congress nrust not delegate the power 
and authority which are given to it by the 
people of the United States. We have 
a responsibility to meet, and we must 
meet it. We cannot meet it by giving 
our authority to anyone who wants to 
exercise it. We must exercise it our- 
selves, with due discretion. I have faith 
in Congress, in this Congress and in fu- 
ture Congresses. I do not think the 
Eighty-second Congress is endowed with 
all the wisdom of the ages. I do not 
think it is going to be the best Congress 
the Nation ever had. The Eighty-third 
Congress may be a better Congress. The 
Eighty-fourth Congress may be still bet- 
ter. The Eighty-fifth Congress may 
turn out to be a good Congress, too. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
what the Evening Star had to say on the 
subject, although they were not spe- 
cifically discussing S. 1. This is what 
they said on the subject of trusting and 
having faith in future Congresses: 

To assert that this is wise, in view of the 
national changes that we have witnessed 
and the changes that are sure to come, calls 
for a degree of confidence in our ability to 
foresee the future that is hardly justified by 
our inability to understand and cope with 
the problems of the present. 
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The writer was referring to another 
piece of legislation, but he expressed the 
Star’s opinion on this important ques- 
tion. Future Congresses must be able to 
meet the problems which they will have 
to face. 

Mr. President, I say without qualifica- 
tion that the peacetime conscription 
provision of S. 1 is the most aggravated 
attempt to delegate powers of Congress 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment that has ever been witnessed in this 
Congress or in any other Congress. We 
have made many delegations of powers. 
Congress has been accused time after 
time of delegating its authority and its 
power to the executive branch of the 
Government. At no time, and in no 
measure which we have had before us, 
have we been asked to take the degrad- 
ing position which we would assume if we 
agreed to the peacetime conscription 
provision of S. 1. Any Senator who 
doubts that statement should read page 
78 of the bill. Not only would the adop- 
tion of such a provision be a sloppy and 


tary leaders of the Nation. We ought to 
stop and think about it. 

Mr. President, the powers delegated to 
the Congress ate not our powers. We 
are only trustees of the powers. They do- 
not belong to us. They are not mine to 
give away or vote away recklessly to 
someone else. They belong to the people. 
I have taken an oath of office to defend 
all parts of the Constitution. I cannot 
give away powers that do not belong to 
me. I must exercise my constitutional 
rights and my responsibilities. 

The peacetime military conscription 
provision of the bill authorizes and con- 
templates a peacetime conscription of 
all youth when they reach the age of 18, 
whether or not they are intended for 
military service. What do Senators 
think of that? I say the bill is a startling 
measure. It goes far beyond a military 
measure. I should like to read only a 
few excerpts from the testimony of Anna 
be before the committee. She 
said: 

Much of what we are doing in the military 
field must be reserved for presentation to 
your committee in executive session, but I 
should like to give you a broad outline of 
the way in which we are proceeding, and a 
few of the things we have accomplished in 
this urgent task. 


I do not know what she told the com- 
mittee in executive session, but these are 
some of the hints she dropped for the 
information of the general public. She 
was talking about the number of men in 
the 18-year-old category. She said: 

About 150,000 of the remaining 230,000 
could not qualify for military induction, but 
might be capable of some work. A plan for 


this group may be announced later by the 
President. 


She gives us another hint along the 
same line, to the effect that the Presi- 
dent may come to Congress with some 
kind of plan. That aroused the suspi- 
cion of members of the committee, as 
it well might. In subsequent hearings 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
asked Mrs. Rosenberg: 

Under a UMS act, nonmilitary programs 
would be provided for individuals who are 
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not physically or mentally qualified for 
military service? 

Mrs. ROSENBERG, That is a program that 
the military has nothing to do with. That 
is a program where there are men who are 
not qualified for military service. The Presi- 
dent will have a program. 


That is what she said. 
The President will have a program. We 
will have a program for the limited-service 


men in the military. 

Senator JoHNSON. But, as you testified 
originally, there will be such a program, 
although it will not be administered by your 
Department; is that right? 

Mrs, RoSeNnsERG. I have been given to un- 
derstand that the President is contemplating 
the formulation of such a program. Just 
when I cannot say. We have nothing to do 


with it in the military. 


There are no exceptions to that pro- 
gram in the universal military peace- 
time-conscription part of the pending 
bill. 

I should like to read from the report 
of the committee. The committee listed 
many of the problems basic to peace- 
time military conscription. The report 
lists one problem after another with 
which the bill does not deal and does 
not touch at all. I am surprised that 
the committee would make such a con- 
fession, but this is what it says: 

The committee considered including de- 
tails as to the term of service, salary, and 
other refinements relating to the commis- 
sioners. However, due to the fact that Com- 
mission probably will not be appointed for 
a number of years, due to the further fact 
that some of the members of the Commission 
may be retired military personnel subject to 
the dual-compensation status, and due also 
to the fact that future salary scales are difi- 
cult to predict, the committee felt that these 
problems should be solved administratively, 
or by supplementary legislation. 


Mr. President, these minimum stand- 
ards, which should have gone into the 
bill, are not in the bill at all. The bill 
provides for the appointment of a Com- 
mission, and all power, without any 
strings attached, is given to the Com- 
mission. The Commission can take boys 
who are not intended for any military 
use whatever. It is not pretended they 
will have to be used for that purpose. 
However, they are placed in the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

The President would not come to Con- 
gress with a program. He would go to 
the Commission with his program. Con- 
gress would not have anything to do with 
it if we passed the pending bill. The 
President would not have to consult 
us. He would go to the Commission— 
the Commission which he himself had 
appointed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to propound two or three questions, 
so I will take another minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
one more minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have tried conscientiously 
to trace in the bill the career of a peace- 
time military conscript after he has been 
drafted. I have tried without success to 
find out what becomes of him, where he 
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goes, what his obligations are, and what 
happens to him. I cannot find out a 
thing, except that he is likely to be given 
basic training for from 4 to 6 months, 
and that the President will determine 
what his wages shall be after he is 
drafted. That is all that I can find out 
on the subject. I do not know what his 
obligation is to be. I cannot find it in 
the bill. I should like to ask the com- 
mittee to clear up these questions. The 
committee has an hour to make them 
clear. I should like to find out upon 
what date peacetime military conscrip- 
tion becomes effective. The report says 
that it is some years away. I should like 
to have an answer to my question. 

I should like to know something about 
the salaries which the conscripts are to 
be paid. 

It is said that the bill would promote 
the National Guard. I am unable to find 
anything in the bill that would have that 
result. I think the bill would destroy 
the National Guard. I believe that the 
proponents of the bill are engaging in 
double talk when trey tell us that the 
bill would promote the National Guard, 
because I cannot find any part of the 
bill which provides that the conscript is 
to go into the National Guard. In fact, 
I find to the contrary. The report of 
the committee says: 

However, when the program becomes pure- 
ly one of „ with no obligation for 
active service after the training— 


And I presume that means National 
Guard service after the training— 


the pill provides that the monthly rate of 
pay for trainees may be cut to $30. 


I believe that that is nothing but fancy 
double talk. I hope the proponents 
of the bill will clarify some of these 
questions, and ell us what standards are 
established in the bill for the handling 
of conscripts. I hope that they will an- 
swer the questions which I have pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the speeches may be inter- 
spersed, I now yield 15 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there 
are many features of the bill with which 
I am not in full agreement; but this leg- 
islation, like most other legislation, must 
represent a compromise. 

I wish to state at the outset that I re- 
gret exceedingly that it is necessary for 
me to support military activity at this 
time, because so many oi the finest peo- 
ple of my State oppose it. But we face 
a serious crisis. The aggressors of the 
world have selected America for de- 
struction. I feel that the way for us to 
keep out of war, and to avoid the neces- 
sity of sending our troops overseas, is 
properly to prepare. 

On May 5, 1947, almost 4 years ago, in 
speaking to the executive committee of 
the American Legion at Indianapolis, I 
stated: 

Our national defense must be based upon 
the ideals of our Republic. That means 
equal obligation, as well as equal rights for 
every citizen. In the kind of world we live 
in today, in which things happen swiftly, 
equal obligation means to me universal mil- 
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itary training. That is the only way to be 
ready on time when an emergency occurs, 

I stand for a highly trained Regular Army, 
backed by a well-organized, well-trained ci- 
vilian Reserve. We should have the best and 
strongest Navy and the best and strongest 
Air Force we can conceive. 

Our fiscal policy must include a balanced 
budget, reduction of the debt, and equitable 
distribution of the tax burden, Every ex- 
penditure of our Government, whether for 
use at home or abroad, must be carefuily 
scrutinized. 


Mr. President, I feel that that state- 
ment was true at that time, and I feel 
that it is even truer now. 

I also stated on that occasion: : 

The Congress should provide a plan to 
train our young men in the fundamentals 
of protecting themselves under fire. Other- 
wise they may have to learn under the hell- 
fire of bombs and shells. 


Mr. President, many times in my mili- 
tary experience Bhave had sent to me 
men who were improperly trained. 
That is not fair to the soldier himself. 
It is not fair to his comrades. It is not 
fair to his country. 

The main objection I have to the bill 
is that o my mind 4 months is not suffi- 
cient for basic training. If I had my 
way there would be 1 year of basic train- 
ing, although part of such basic training 
would be unit training. It requires a 
great deal of time to teach a soldier the 
fundamentals of military service. He 
must learn about personal hygiene: He 
must know how to take care of himself. 

I venture the assertion that if this 
Chamber were attacked by gangsters, 
among this very intelligent group there 
would be very few who would know how 
to protect themselves. We must give 
such instruction to men in the military 
service. ‘ 

We also teach them that a man is 
his brother’s keeper. A good soldier 
will help his comrades, because that 
strengthens his organization. 

We have never had much of a plan for 
military training in America. As Sen- 
ators know, at the close of the Revolution 
Washington, at the suggestion of the 
Continental Congress, prepared a plan. 
He and his generals, including the cele- 
brated Von Steuben, the drillmaster of 
the Revolution, had a plan. Their plan 
was based upon the principle that in a 
republic or democracy wars must be 
fought by the people. They did not 
want to depend upon a large professional 
army, because with such a force there 
might be danger of dictatorship and 
tyranny, and they had just finished a 
war to free themselves from such a 
burden. 

Washington’s plan was never put into 
effect. It was pigeonholed. However, 
it came out about the beginning of World 
War I. It was not brought out in time 
to be used in that war, but after World 
War I General Pershing set it in motion. 
All of it was placed in effect except uni- 
versal military training. 

We were to have a powerful navy, a 
great air force, and the best trained 
ground force of professional soldiers 
that we could conceive. Behind them 
was the great reserve of civilian com- 
ponents, ‘The reserve is what wins wars. 
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So I am strong for the bill. While 
there are things about it with which I 
am not fully in accord, it does provide 
an opportunity for the civilian compo- 
nents, the National Guard, and the 
Reserve. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 7 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the Senator's 
opinion is not universal military train- 
ing a very significant and important part 
of the bill? Would the bill be complete 
without it? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am fearful that the 
bill would be almost useless without uni- 
versal military training. What I want 
to do is to prevent war. I do not want 
to see a soldier sent outside the United 
States unless it is absolutely necessary. 
War is terrible. War does not settle 
anything. I have shared in suffering 
the disappointments ef war. They are 
terrible. They are mental as well as 
physical. They deprive the individual 
of a great many things. But so long as 
we have aggressors in the world, we must 
be prepared to meet aggression. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can the Senator 
name a single country which has had 
universal military training, and has 
thereby kept out of war? 

Mr. MARTIN. Little Switzerland has 
been at peace for a hundred years. I feel 
that if every man in America were 
trained we could have peace in the world. 

I do not favor talking so much about 
War, as many people are doing. I would 
talk more of peace. We must make cer- 
tain preparations in the United States 
in order to have peace. We must be 
strong physically. That means that 
every man must be trained to do his 
duty as a soldier if necessary. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MARTIN. I do not have very 
much time, but I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he is aware that Sweden has 
the most perfect universal military train- 
ing program in the world. I should 
also like to make one further suggestion. 
Does the Senator believe that any nation 
would have attempted to become an ag- 
gressor nation against Hitler when his 
military establishment, through military 
training, was at the point of greatest 
strength? 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course, I am not in 
accord with what were Hitler’s ideals. 
From a military standpoint he made 
many mistakes. However, if he had 
taken the position of a defender rather 
than an aggressor, his plan of defense 
would have been a winning plan, just 
as such a plan has been a winning plan 
in Switzerland. I do not think that 
Russia itself will move against America, 
except perhaps through the satellite 
countries. I know that Russia will not 
move against America if we are prepared. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont spoke of corruption in govern- 
ment. I say, Mr. President, that as a 
part of our military training, we must 
clean up conditions now existing in the 
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United States. We must not only have 
military preparedness; we must have 
strong fiscal policies, and then we must 
live decently under the ideals that are 
America’s ideals. Terrible things have 
been disclosed as existing at the present 
time in our country, however. As one 
distinguished Senator said a moment 
ago, knowledge of the evil things going 
on in this country is oozing out through 
the staves of the barrel. When the bar- 
rel is completely opened up, we may 
really be alarmed. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to see 
provision for strong civilian components. 
I feel that the bill takes care of that 
need; a citizen will devote some time to 
service in the National Guard; or, if he 
does not want to serve in the guard, 
he will put in some time in the Reserve. 

While I voted with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] for the amendment relative to 
deferment of men for attendance in col- 
leges, I feel that the basic training should 
come first. I do not care what a man is 
to do finally; to my mind the training he 
receives as a soldier gives him some idea 
of what his flag stands for. 

Many people say we should not talk 
too much about patriotism, but I do not 
hesitate to say I am proud to be an 
American. I am proud that I have 
served on many occasions under the 
American flag. I believe the red in the 
flag means that every American has an 
obligation to it. I believe that the blue 
in the flag stands for truth and decency. 
I believe that the white in the flag stands 
for peace. We can have peace if every 
American is willing to do his full duty; 
and no American has done his full duty 
until he has had some military training. 

I should like to close with the state- 
ment, Mr. President, that our first ob- 
jective must be peace in the world. I 
have been criticized for using the follow- 
ing illustration, but I believe that until 
the nations of the world disarm, America 
must move forward with an atomic bomb 
in one hand, and the cross in the other. 
The only argument that a country like 
Russia will heed is the argument of 
force and power. Until we can teach 
them otherwise, we must have that force 
and power. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr, RUSSELL], 
who has been called temporarily from 
the floor, asked me to state that he 
yielded 10 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington rises now be- 
cause of his determination to speak out 
and against the pending amendment 
which would strike at and eliminate the 
universal training program offered in 
the manpower bill. 

I have no desire, sir, to question the 
sincerity, the honesty, the concern, of 
those who support the pending amend- 
ment. Certainly the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Jounson] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] are among my 
closest and warmest friends, and for 
those distinguished gentlemen I have a 
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deep and abiding respect and admira- 
tion. On this occasion I merely ques- 
tion their long-range judgment because 
of my conviction that the amendment 
will injure the real self-interest of my 
Nation and of future generations of 
Americans. 

Mr, President, at this moment I speak 
not as a cosponsor of the manpower bill, 
and not as a Senator of the United States 
from the sovereign State of Washington. 
I speak as a parent, and as the father 
of a teen-age boy—a boy who, I believe, 
deserves every reasonable chance to live. 
I hope I speak, Mr, President, for many 
of the parents of American young men 
and for those young men themselves. I 
can only trust that my plea will be given 
some consideration. 

Mr. President, in my youth I was so 
fortunate as to have had the opportunity 
to begin the battles of life early. Be- 
cause my father was in a position to 
make it possible, I remained a student 
in a good military academy during my 
high-school years. I do not know that I 
shall be able to offer my son such an 
advantage, As a result of this oppor- 
tunity, I was subjected to changing and 
tough environments, to hard knocks, to 
life at its best, and to life which, at 
times, was far from pleasant. Those ex- 
periences, sometimes gratifying, some- 
times heartbreaking, prepared me well 
for survival in the bleak and lonely mad- 
house of war. 

By way of contrast, I want to say this: 
Too often in the frantic, endless hours 
of waiting, frustration, and blood-letting 
in the last war, I saw young men who 
had received too little training, who had 
seen too little of the hard side of life, 
lose their senses, and purposely injure 
themselves in a desperate effort to escape 
from the tragic reality of war. Too 
often I have seen these unprepared 
young men take their own lives in a 
last futile gesture to escape from the 
unreality of the cold fact of reality. Too 
often I have seen men thrown into the 
grinning and leering teeth of battle with 
too little training and preparation to 
give them a fair chance to survive. 

Mr. President, if we can help it we 
ought not to repeat the sad mistakes of 
the past. Speaking as the father of a 
boy now 13 years old, I want to do what 
may be required to give him every chance 
for survival. In a world in which power- 
grasping and godless dictators slash 
wildly about them in an effort to en- 
slave and crucify all civilization, I be- 
lieve that it would be gross negligence 
on our part not to give to our young 
men the training with which to defend 
themselves. Perhaps it is a fact that I 
speak for multitudes of parents of young 
men when I say that as a father I am 
today worried sick at the prospect of my 
son not receiving the training he de- 
serves. 

From the moment of birth we watch 
over our children, protect them, pre- 
pare them for the life ahead. We teach 
them to protect themselves in heavy 
traffic, on the way to school. We rush 
to the doctor at the slightest sign of 
sickness. We scrape and save and sac- 
rifice, and live at times beyond our in- 
comes, so that we can give to our sons 
the best available education. We strive 
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and work to have these sons of ours pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of the busi- 
ness and professional world. We do 
everything in our power to give to our 
sons the necessary training and knowl- 
edge to enable them to meet the prob- 
lems of life and to conquer them, 

Why is it then that we seek to 
avoid one of the greatest of all our 
responsibilities, that we continue to fail 
to meet it? Why is it that we have 
failed, and perhaps will fail again, 
to give to our sons the training neces- 
sary to enable them to meet the chal- 
lenge of life and death, should this chal- 
lenge confront our sons, on the battle- 
fields of freedom. 

The reasons we have given in the past 
for our failure to do this are to my mind 
fallacious. We have said, “We do not 
want to train our young men to die on a 
battlefield,” when we should have said, 
Let's train our young men so that they 
can live on a battlefield.” The untrained 
are those who die so needlessly. It takes 
training to live. We are proposing 
training for life—not for death, 

In the past we have sometimes said, 
“We do not want this program, for it 
will make militarists of our sons.” Out 
of my own experience and education I 
deny the presence of any validity in this 
position, It overlooks what parents 
through the years have contributed to 
the characters of their sons, and it to- 
tally underestimates the strength of 
character which most of our young men 
possess. No, Mr. President, after re- 
ceiving 18 years of training in the home, 
in the church, in the school, and on the 
athletic field, our young men will not 
change, through 4 or 6 months of train- 
ing, into militarists. As a parent I must 
resist such a charge. Were I my son 
I would resent such a charge, 

Mr. President, such a training pro- 
gram as the Armed Services Committee, 
speaking after years of considered 
thought on the subject, has contem- 
plated will give to my son, to our sons, 
to the sons of all America, the training 
they deserve and have a right to demand. 
Young men do not involve their nations 
in wars. Young men do not go off to 
wars out of their own choice. Young 
men are sent off to wars because of the 
mistakes made by older men and by old 
men. Our young men stand by and 
ready to do their duty, and they ask 
only for the chance to save themselves 
if trouble comes. Training will teach 
them to adjust to changing environ- 
ments and to bypass and avoid the bat- 
tle madness brought on by combat. 
Training will teach our sons to protect 
themselves in a fire fight so that they 
will have a better chance to survive, to 
live out their deserved years of happi- 
ness, to use the education and training 
and advantages which the parents of 
our Nation have sacrificed to give them. 

Mr. President, what the committee 
and many other thoughtful Americans 
have recommended in the manpower bill 
is not training for war, but is training 
for peace; it is not training for death, 
but is training for life. As a parent, I 
pray that my son and all other sons will 
be given that chance for peace and for 
life, My son and everybody’s son are 
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entitled, in their own names, to that 
chance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 12 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I deeply 
regret that I find myself forced to dis- 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
and deskmate, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], and with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] on this 
amendment, for I have a high respect 
for both these distinguished Senators. 

Under the conditions confronting us, 
Mr. President, I am in favor of universal 
military training. There may be details 
of this bill, as the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] has pointed out, 
which should be changed; but I am for 
the basic and fundamental principle that 
under the conditions which now confront 
the Nation universal military training is 
an essential part of our preparedness 
program, 

Mr. President, we are facing conditions 
in a so-called peacetime such as we have 
never faced before in our entire history. 
We must be on the war alert for a long 
time, and we must look forward to a 
long-range program of military pre- 
paredness. 

The pending amendment would re- 
move from the bill the long-term provi- 
sions for universal military training. 
In my judgment, these provisions are a 
vital and essential part of this legis- 
lation, 

I fully agree with those who contend 
that the universal military training fea- 
tures will not become operative imme- 
diately. I also am in complete agree- 
ment with those who state that it is not 
possible at the moment to predict pre- 
cisely when the universal military train- 
ing features actually will begin to op- 
erate. However, Mr. President, I insist 
that this is not a weakness in the legis- 
lation, nor is it a reason for postponing 
or evading a decision in this matter. 

In my judgment, the hour of decision 
is now—not 2, 3, or 4 years from now, 

We should examine the problem today, 
not postpone it on the theory that we 
can examine it more objectively, more 
calmly, or more thoroughly at some 
future time. 

Mr. President, this proposition already 
has been examined with all the thor- 
oughness and objectivity of which the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee are capable. 

There is no magic about delay which 
will in some way make a decision easier 
or more palatable in the future, To my 
mind, one most compelling reason, 
among others, for making the decision 
now is to prevent the shocking and un- 
forgivable waste in facilities which will 
be unavoidable if we do not now decide 
upon our future plan. 

All of us are painfully aware of the 
overnight disintegration and disman- 
tling of our military installations which 
took place immediately following World 
War II. We could hardly wait to tear 
down camps and abandon them or give 
them away or let them stand idle and 
deteriorate in the weather, 
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Today we are paying again for facili- 
ties which should never have been 
abandoned. If we fail now to make our 
decision regarding universal military 
training, at some future date we shall be 
purchasing—for a third time—facilities 
which are now in use but will be aban- 
doned overnight as soon as the present 
emergency is over. 

Mr. President, as this bill is written, 
it makes possible an orderly phasing out 
of the large active-duty force of 3,500,600 
troops into the reduced establishment 
which we hope will at some future time 
come into being. 

By this bill, provision is made for a 
long-range military defense, at much less 
cost than the maintenance of huge regu- 
lar armies over long periods of time. 

It permits the planned utilization of 
existing facilities which insures that 
camps will not be boarded up, aban- 
doned, or sold, which would be required 
when a universal military training pro- 
gram takes effect. 

Mr. President, this is not my first ex- 
perience in the consideration either of 
Selective service legislation or military 
training legislation. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Eightieth Congress, I 
spent many long hours listening to testi- 
mony on universal military training. 

I was shocked at that time when the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, in- 
formed the committee that to initiate a 
plan of universal training at that time 
would cost the Nation 82,000, 000, 000 
more for construction, rehabilitation, 
and activation of these facilities, as com- 
pared to the cost immediately after 
World War II. 

What caused it? It was caused by the 
fact that when we permitted our Armed 
Forces to fall apart in 1946 we made no 
provision for the future. There was no 
planned cycle whereby the large war- 
time force would be demobilized and the 
peacetime establishment brought into 
being. 

In effect, Mr. President, everybody 
dropped his tools and went home. He 
simply walked off the job. 

Mr. President, this bill attempts, and 
I fervently hope the attempt will be 
successful, to save the taxpayers of this 
country, by making it possible for the 
Defense Department to plan its opera- 
tions a little more intelligently. 

If they know the UMT program is go- 
ing into operation as soon as interna- 
tional conditions will permit, then it is 
possible for them to begin making plans 
as to which installations they will utilize; 
what type of construction and methods 
should now be put into effect at these in- 
stallations; what type of housing and 
permanent equipment should be located 
there. 

In this manner, Mr. President, I feel 
that we can aproach this transition from 
a large, active-duty force to a UMT pro- 
gram with a degree of sound business 
procedure rather than with the wasteful 
lack of procedure which would inevitably 
follow if we-fail to say here and now, to- 
day, that we are going to attempt a pro- 
gram of universal military training as 
soon as it is possible to do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, From what the 
Senator has said, it is perfectly clear, is 
it not, that what is meant is that unless 
the provision for universal military 
training were included, this bill would 
not really be complete? 

Mr. BYRD. That is my opinion. It is 
likely that we shall have to live under 
the threat of war for many years to 
come. General Eisenhower has said that 
the threat of war may last 10, 20, or even 
30 years. Let me remind Members of 
the Senate that the threat of war over a 
long period may be quite as destructive of 
our economy as actual war itself. 

Under these conditions, normal mili- 
tary peacetime training should be a part 
of our military program. Unless we be- 
come strong end remain strong, we shall 
be in danger. Only military strength, 
steady and consistent, will be a deterrent 
to Communistic aggression. 

Mr. President, I desire now to say a 
few words about the cost of a great 
standing army. I today received figures 
on the 1934 military budget of this coun- 
try, which was $480,000,000. That was 
the military budget, the entire military 
expenditure of the country in 1934. In 
1939, 2 years before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the military budget was $1,074,- 
000,000. In 1951 the estimated military 
budget is $20,994,000,000, and for 1952 
the estimated military budget on an ex- 
penditure basis is $41,421,000,000. 

Recently, before the Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. McNeil, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, stated that in 
fiscal 1953 the military expenditures will 
be $48,000,000,000 on an expenditure 
basis, and will last for a long time to 
come. He hoped the expenditures 
would be leveled off at some future time, 
but that was merely a wish, not in any 
way a certainty. 

Mr. President, if our military expendi- 
tures are $48,000,000,000, and the pres- 
ent nondefense budget, as submitted by 
President Truman, is adopted, we shall 
then have a total Federal annual ex- 
penditure of $80,000,000,000. Added to 
that will be the local and State taxes 
and expenditures, to reach a grand total 
of nearly $100,000,000,000 a year. I ask 
Members of the Senate, in all sincerity, 
to examine their own judgment, to ask 
themselves whether we can stand a com- 
bined expenditure of $100,000,000,000 
and still preserve our solvency. 

Federal income, Mr. President, under 
the existing taxation, is $55,000,000,000. 
Federal expenditures are estimated at 
$80,000,000,000, assuming that the fig- 
ures I have given are carried out, 
namely, that there is no reduction in the 
nondefense spending. That means a 
deficit of $25,000,000,000 beginning in 
the year 1953. If we undertake to in- 
crease taxes to the extent of $25,000,000,- 
000 more than we have already increased 
them, I say to you, Mr. President, that 
we shall so cripple the economic system 
of the country that we shall be threat- 
ened with collapse, because, as all of us 
know, there is a limit to which we can 
Pay taxes. 
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Mr. President, the cost of each soldier 
in a standing army, with military equip- 
ment, is $10,000 a year. It costs $4,000 
a year simply for the physical mainte- 
nance of a soldier, to pay his compen- 
sation, to pay for his living quarters, 
and so forth; but if we add to that the 
cost of the military equipment necessary 
to put the soldier in the field, the cost is 
$10,000 a year, according to estimates of 
the Defense Department. 

I think it is very obvious that to have 
a reserve of trained soldiers, such as will 
be provided by the universal-military- 
training program, is a much better, a 
much more economical, and a much 
more satisfactory operation of defense 
than to have a great standing army at 
enormous cost, together with the other 
disadvantages of a great standing army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield one more minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia one more minute. 

Mr. BYRD. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I want to say that, after most careful 
consideration, in view of the conditions 
confronting us, I favor universal mili- 
tary training at this time. I say it re- 
luctantly. Under other conditions, per- 
haps, I would not take this position; but 
in the past 5 years we have faced a threat 
to our security such as we have never 
faced before in the history of America, 
and that threat we must meet. The 
only way to meet it is by military pre- 
paredness, and the best way to have mil- 
itary preparedness over the long and 
many years to come is to have as a part 
of it universal military training. A 
great standing army over a term of years 
will bankrupt us. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado will not prevail. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, it is with 
some timidity that I make reference to 
polls. However, certainly it is not mere- 
ly the ex-servicemen of the United States 
who favor universal military training. 
It is practically two-thirds or three- 
fourths of all our people. So I have put 
together the results of polls taken within 
the past few years, beginning in 1945, 
and extending through 1947. 

I shall start with the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. Their last 
poll, conducted in 1947, shows that 66.5 
percent of those interviewed favored 
UMT, 23.5 percent opposed, 10 percent 
had no opinion. The results in the vari- 
ous States were as follows: Ilinois, 74 
percent favorable; Ohio, 75 percent fa- 
vorable; Indiana, 6) percent favorable; 
Michigan, 76 percent favorable; Texas, 
78 percent favorable; and California, 77 
percent favorable. 

Mr, President, I do not want to quote 
merely from that one public opinion poll, 
but I desire to refer to one with which 
I am quite familiar—that of the Na- 
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tional Opinion and Research Service, 
conducted by the University of Denver. 
From this institution I used to receive 
@ poll regularly each month. This poll 
shows that 79 percent of the people, 
especially in the Rocky Mountain area, 
are favorable to UMT, 15 percent are 
opposed, and 6 percent have no opinion. 

There have been a great number of 
polis. I conclude by saying that, of the 
120 polls taken by newspapers through- 
out the United States, in all the large 
cities, 109 of the polls were favorable; 
only 11 were opposed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with Senators 
who have expressed themselves as being 
in favor of the proposed universal mili- 
tary training program. It seems to me 
the time has come in this country when 
we must stop this rather frantic charg- 
ing up the hill of preparedness in times 
of emergency, and then coasting rather 
lackadaisically back to the morass of 
unpreparedness in times of temporary 
peace. We have seen ourselves do that 
twice over the past two decades. 

It seems to me that universal military 
training is the only practical means of 
getting this Nation prepared, and, more 
important, of keeping it prepared; for it 
is the only program which provides for an 
even flow of young men into the forces, 
and at the same time out of the forces 
into active Reserve programs. It is the 
only proposal which equalizes the bur- 
den of service in defense of the coun- 
try. Because we did not have such a 
program heretofore, we see that, in the 
emergency which we are in today, the 
same men who carried the great burden 
of World War II are called upon to carry 
tue burden once again. UMT would 
spread the burden of service so that the 
load would fall on the many rather than 
the few. At the same time it is the only 
program which assures that we shall not 
incur the danger of creating in this 
courtry a great professional army be- 
cause it is a program which turns over 
to the citizens, the young men of the 
Nation, the program and the respon- 
sibility of looking after this Nation’s 
defenses, 

The Senator from Washington a mo- 
ment ago made reference to the fact 
that he had one son whom he wanted 
to have the benefit of universal military 
training. I agree wholeheartedly with 
his remarks. I am the father of two 
sons, and I certainly hope that my two 
sons will be afforded the opportunity of 
having been trained before they are 
thrown into the maelstrom of battle. 

The most tragic single element of the 
momentously tragic war in Korea is the 
fact that young men, 17 and 18 years old, 
with practically no training whatever, 
have had to move into the front line of 
the defense of their country, Because 
many of them had not been taught what 
to do when under actual battle condi- 
tions, with all its confusion and blood- 
shed, they lost their lives and will never 
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return again. It could well be said that 
these men, because of lack of training, 
had no chance. 

The national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, whose name is Erle Cocke, 
a very able young man from Georgia, 
a man who served valiantly and well in 
World War II, said, in a recent speech 
advocating universal military training, 
that we need UMT because we find in the 
excitement and confusion of battle to- 
day that “it is the trained men who sur- 
vive and the untrained who are killed.” 

I think as a practical matter, as has 
been so well stated by the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, for 
this Nation to economize we need to 
adopt a universal military training pro- 
gram, Certainly we cannot for very 
long maintain a military budget of ap- 
proximately $48,000,000,000 annually. 
Indeed, it is waste and profligacy of an 
exaggerated nature for us to spend that 
many billions to get ready, then when 
the urgency of the crisis eases off a lit- 
tle bit, to then permit our defenses to 
deteriorate and our matériel to rust and 
rot. We need a steady, planned program 
of preparedness so long as some men 
seek to capture and enslave others. 
We have learned that practical prepar- 
edness offers the only hope for peace; 
and, lacking peace, certainly practical 
preparedness available to us under a uni- 
versal military training program offers 
us the only hope of survival. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire as to how much 
more time remains to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 20 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Colorado, 
22 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield myself 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat amazed 
that the old cry should be raised here 
that the effect of universal military 
training will be to Prussianize the Amer- 
ican people. Over a period of 20 or more 
years, the great veterans’ organizations 
composed of men who had been called 
from civilian pursuits into the armed 
services and returned to their homes 
after the period of emergency had 
passed, organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Veterans Associa- 
tion—indeed, all the national veteran 
organizations of which I have any 
knowledge—have striven for universal 
military training. Those men have 
known what it means to be thrown into 
battle without adequate training. 

It seems to be unpopular here to cite 
those who have led our armies to success 
and our Nation to salvation in past wars, 
but I was impressed by the statement of 
General Eisenhower, who has seen much 
of war, that the graves of American boys 
who died through lack of proper train- 
ing dotted North Africa and Europe. 

Mr. President, I have always been an 
advocate of universal military training 
as a method of providing a reserve sys- 
tem of civilian soldiers ready to answer 
their Nation’s call without the delay and 
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avoiding the exaggerated expense we 
always incur when we have disbanded 
our forces, destroyed our equipment, and 
dismantled our cantonments. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is eminently correct in saying that this 
is a move for economy. I am amazed 
at the number of those who claim to be 
the advocates of economy, yet propose 
to strike down the one system which will, 
through a period of 20 years of cold war, 
enable this Nation to escape national 
bankruptcy. We cannot keep in being, 
indefinitely, a large standing or profes- 
sional army of from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
men. We cannot hope to match Russia 
and China in that respect. 

I do not have the figures as to the 
Chinese Army, but the pay of a private in 
the Russian Army is $7 a year—not a 
month, but a year. The pay of the low- 
est grade in the American Army is $1,080 
a year. In view of that disparity, we 
cannot indefinitely continue to expand 
our Armed Forces. A brigadier general 
in the Russian Army receives pay of $300 
a year. A brigadier general in our Army 
receives pay running up into the thou- 
sands of dollars, with other emoluments, 
So the one road to salvation from the 
destruction of the economy of America is 
to inaugurate a Reserve program which 
will enable us to have 10,000,000 or 12,- 
000,000 men on tap, available in reserve, 
and at the same time avoid the tre- 
mendous expense of almost $10,000 a 
year, the amount we incur in keeping 
a man on active duty. 

The system proposed is one which has 
proved its worth. For example, the lit- 
tle nation of Switzerland, through a sys- 
tem of universal military training, has 
built up her reserves. She has had a 
striking force, so that, though the tide 
of war has moved about her, though 
she has been surrounded by nations that 
were Communist and by nations that 
were directed by dictators, not one of 
them has had the temerity to attack her. 
She has relied upon a system of trained 
reserves. 

The only escape we cen possibly have 
from this staggering military budget of 
almost $50,000,000,000 a year is to pro- 
vide this system for building up our re- 
serves. 

Mr. President, we have paid a terrific 
penalty for being so late in inaugurating 
and adopting such a system. There is 
no doubt in my mind that had we 
adopted it some 15 years ago we would 
probably have avoided World War II. If 
the nations of the earth had known that 
America had in being a reserve force 
which could be quickly summoned to 
the colors, trained and ready for com- 
bat, we might well have seen a change 
in the entire course of history. The dic- 
tators, prepared and armed to the teeth, 
seeing us absolutely unprepared, with 
no reserves and with no arms to hand 
to our citizen soldiers and with no train- 
ing grounds or camps adapted to the 
equipment, took the chance that they 
could accomplish their purpose before 
America was ready. If there had been 
a strong reserve force in being, they 
would have been deterred. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree that a fear which 
many of us have is that in a future war 
the enemy might not give us a chance 
to sit back and prepare for a period of 
2 or 3 years, as they have in the past; 
and that in view of the rapidity of pres- 
ent warfare, particularly in the light 
of the great importance of air power 
and atomic warfare, we should be ready 
to call men to arms immediately, in 
order to be ready to fight. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To enable us to sur- 
vive we must either maintain a tremen- 
dous military establishment, at an enor- 
mous cost, or establish a reserve system 
which would be ready to go into action 
at any moment a dictator might see fit 
to strike. The Senator from Louisiana 
is correct. Two would-be masters of 
Europe have made the mistake of think- 
ing that America could not be prepared 
in time. They have seen their hopes 
vanish in the face of American courage 
and industrial production. The dicta- 
tor who today dominates so much of the 
face of the earth is well aware what 
American industrial production means 
when it is given an opportunity to get 
under way. He is quoted by Mr. Church- 
ill as having said that American indus- 
trial production enabled the Allies in 
World War II to vanquish Hitler and 
his satellite powers. 

If war should come, which God for- 
bid, America would be the first target. 
Of course, we may undertake to carry 
the enormous burden of a 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 standing army, costing us ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000 a year. On 
the other hand, we could inaugurate a 
system of universal military training and 
organized reserves, which would enable 
us to defend America perhaps even more 
effectively and, after the passage of some 
time, at half the cost we are required 
to bear today. 

Mr. President, the amendment should 
be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall reserve the re- 
mainder of my time for use by. the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
18 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. BRICKER]. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
argument for the Johnson-Bricker 
amendment has been so ably presented 
by the Senator from Colorado that any- 
thing I say will be largely supplemental 
to what has already been presented to 
the Senate. However, I wish to speak 
for the amendment. At the same time 
I speak for my country. I speak for the 
people of a Nation which has never un- 
sheathed its sword except in a conflict 
in which it won the ultimate victory. 

Mr. President, I believe in this Nation. 
I believe that it stands upon a founda- 
tion of freedom. When the freedom of 
the individual is destroyed, the very 
fiber of a nation is disintegrated. 

Reference has been made to three 
things which Stalin fears. First is the 
individual initiative, reliance, capability, 
and resourcefulness of the individual 
American soldier, sailor, airman, and 
marine. Such individual reliance and 
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resourcefulness are developed in an at- 
mosphere and in a spirit of freedom, in 
which they themselves have had to make 
decisions, and not under a military com- 
mand or dictatorship. 

The second thing Russia fears is the 
great productive capacity of America, 
We do not have time to go into that sub- 
ject this afternoon, but let it be said 
that our capacity is far greater than 
that of any other nation in the world. 
In some respects, it probably is as great 
as that of all nations combined. The 
program of universal military training 
would hinder and curb the great produc- 
tive capacity of the industry of America, 
rather than enhance it. 

The third thing Russia fears is the 
atom bomb. By properly emphasizing 
it, as we are patriotically emphasizing 
it in Congress, I think it will be the 
greatest deterrent to Russian aggression 
and the greatest implement for peace 
that the world has known. 

Mr. President, whenever the power of 
government is enhanced, human liberty 
is suppressed. Whenever a great mili- 
tary force is built up, it must be used 
for some purpose. No nation on the face 
of the earth is going to attack America 
with land forces, today, tomorrow, or 
in the years ahead No nation could 
successfully invade this country at this 
time. There may be an air attack. 
However, the best defense for such an 
attack would be our own air power and 
air preparedness. From the arguments 
which are made on the other side one 
would be inclined to believe that we have 
no airplanes, that we would be attacked 
overnight, and that we would have no 
means of retaliation. One might judge 
that we had no Navy, and that an 
enemy could cross the seas at will and 
land in force on our shores. The ap- 
parent intent of those who oppose this 
amendment is to assert that all these 
disasters will result if we do not now 
adopt this universal-military training 
program. 

Mr. President, the law which is already 
on the statute books provides adequate 
authority to build up any army that may 
be needed in the years immediately 
ahead. That that has not been thought 
through, and that the program has not 
been critically or completely analyzed 
and studied by the committee, is shown 
by the very vagueness of the bill, in 
which the attempt is made, as was so 
well pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, to link up uni- 
versal military service with a selective 
service bill, in the hope that it would be 
passed by Congress under the impetus of 
the moment, accentuated by some of the 
fears which have been spread over the 
country by propaganda and otherwise. 

Mr. President, it has been said by the 
proponents of universal military train- 
ing that it is the heart of the whole bill, 
and that if we do not adopt the universal 
military training provision we may as 
well not have any bill at all. That, I 
think, brings forcefully to our attention 
the desires of the military for more and 
more power. It is in the nature of 
bureaucracy to build and to grow and to 
reach out into other fields of service. 
Power begets power. Greed breeds 
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greed. The strongest bureaucracy in 
Washington today is in the leadership of 
our armed forces in the Pentagon and in 
the office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Before proceeding to discuss the bill 
I should like to pay a little attention to 
a letter which was received by every 
Senator this morning from the Secretary 
of Defense. I shall pass over whether it 
represents a legitimate use of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. However, 
let me say that if we were to follow the 
arguments contained in the letter our 
country would start down the road of 
decadent nations. We could very well 
start down the road to complete totali- 
tarian government and tyranny, where 
other nations of the world have been 
led. The Secretary of Defense says: 

In my opinion, this is not just another 
amendment— 

Referring to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado and 
myself— 
to be given hasty consideration. 


Mr. President, that statement is a re- 
flection upon the integrity, honor, and 
honesty of the Members of the Senate. 
I resent the insinuation of the Secretary 
of Defense that Congress would give 
hasty consideration to this matter. If 
he wants to point the finger of hasty con- 
sideration let him point to the commit- 
tee, which reported these controversial 
sections of this bill without adequate 
consideration, and without an adequate 
explanation to the American people of 
the real meaning and the full scope of 
this bill. 


Scrapping the universal military training 
provisions would cut the heart out of the bill. 


Mr. President, that shows what the 
military authorities are after. They are 
after complete control of the boys of 
this country, disrupting their education, 
their business enterprises, and their 
home life, by taking them into a military 
force. Mr. President, I do not want this 
Nation of ours turned into a militaristic 
and materialistic society. Weare headed 
that way under this bill. 

General Marshall continues: 

I have been fearful that a long debate 
over many details of this legislation would 
dim the fundamental conception which is 
the basis of the bill. 


Mr. President, if anyone wants to dim 
the fundamental conception it is the 
Secretary of Defense. It is the military 
authorities who do not want the Ameri- 
can people to know what is in the bill, 
It has been so vaguely drafted that Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not know what is 
in it. We do not know the terms of 
UMT. We do not know when it would 
be put into effect. We do not know 
what kind of commission would adminis- 
ter it. We do not know when the Presi- 
dent of the United States would establish 
it. 

The committee declares that it is in 
the national interest that the personnel 
serving in the Armed Forces be directed 
and encouraged in the realization and 
in the development of those moral, 
spiritual, and religious values consistent 
with the religious beliefs and convictions 
of the individuals concerned, which are 
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fundamental to the preservation and 
strengthening of the fiber of the Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Mr. President, I think the moral fiber 
of America is the strongest and best of 
any nation on the face of the earth today. 
The spirit of the American people is 
right. Weare fundamentally a religious 
people. We have come to be so after 
150 years of guidance of our own destiny, 
without the dictatorship of the Armed 
Forces or the generals in command of 
them, or even the President of the United 
States or the Secretary of Defense. I 
do not want the religious instruction of 
the boys of America to be taken from the 
homes and turned over to the military 
authorities. I do not want the spiritual 
strengthening of the fiber of America to 
depend upon the commanding officers of 
the boys in camps who are receiving 
military training. That is the responsi- 
bility of the American home, which has 
done such a magnificent job. It is the 
responsibility of the free churches of 
America. Under our institutions we 
have builded the finest citizenship in the 
history of the world. For the military 
now so say, “We are going to take that 
over” is going beyond the pale of reason. 
It is the road toward military tyranny 
and military dictatorship. 

The military authorities co not want 
this question reviewed in future years, 
because they know that after the Ameri- 
cən people know the meaning of this 
program, and after they see what it does 
to our society, our economy, and the 
basic liberties of the people of America, 
they will resent it and turn against it, 
The military authorities know, as well 
as we know, that the American Congress 
would never pass such a bill in the light 
of an educated American citizenship. 

No; if anyone is trying to dim this bill, 
it is being dimmed by the military lead- 
ership and those who are proposing it 
in the Congress at this time. 

General Marshall continues: 

By the same token, our allies will find it 
hard to place any confidence in the dura- 
bility of our support and their will to stand 
fast against totalitarian pressure will be 
correspondingly reduced. 


Mr. President, today we are contribut- 
ing one-half the total cost of military 
development and economic rehabilita- 
tion in the countries of Europe. What 
happened? We tried to obtain an agree- 
ment. We tried to get promises. All we 
have are vague hopes expressed by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in a prayer. It is now 
the hope that those nations may re- 
spond if we take this additional step. 
Heve we not done enough already to 
bring them into line and revive their 
patriotism and determination to defend 
themselves? We cannot do it through 
universal military training in this coun- 
try. Do we want to make them more 
impotent end dependent upon us? It 
would make them suppliants at our door 
to a greater extent than they are today, 
rather than encourage in them a deter- 
mination to take care of their own re- 
sponsibilities and protect their own 
lards. 

Universal military training is certainly 
not needed to defend our shores at this 
time. We already have in effect a Selec- 
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tive Service Act. Are we going to send 
more troops to Europe under the uni- 
versal military training program? Are 
we going to prepare them for another 
such debacle as the President of the 
United States led us into in Korea, 
avainst the advice of all those who 
should have known the effects of it? 

Wo; the military leaders are trying to 
becloud the issue. They are not willing 
that the American people shall look it 
squarely in the face. What we do here 
wil’ have no eff2ci upon what Russia 
does over there, but it may cause the 
European nations to relay in their dili- 
gence. 

I read further: 

Because this legislation is designed to meet 
needs that are so unpredictable, the estab- 
lishment of a fixed expiration date would 
wipe out much of “ts value. 


All they want to do is to take com- 
plete control out of the hands of the 
Congress, 
subordinate itself to the Executive and 
the military. Then perhaps they would 
be willing to let us know at some future 
time what is going on. 

General Marshall continues: 

I am not suggesting that th- Congress 
should adopt this program on a permanent 
basis and then abandon all concern with 
its effectiveness or administration. On the 
contrary, I believe it should be the obliga- 
tion of the Department of Defense and also 
of the independent control commission, to 
be appointed by the President with the 
advice and approval o the Senate, to render 
regular reports to the Congress on all aspects 
of the program, 


It is very generous of them to be will- 
ing to report to the Congress, which rep- 
resents the American people and is sup- 
posed to determine the policy of the 
country. It is generous of them to be 
willing to report to us from time to time 
what they are doing. 

I have not sufficient time to read the 
remainder of the letter. However, I be- 
lieve it is a usurpation of authority on 
the part of the defense chief, outside 
his province, when he tries to lobby the 
Congress of the United States into sup- 
porting a program which he and his as- 
sistants got through the Armed Services 
Committee. 

My position on this bill is not deter- 
mined by what the Secretary of Defense 
says, but by what I honestly and sin- 
cerely believe, as a patriotic, liberty- 
loving American citizen, will be the best 
thing for the people cf my country, not 
for today and tomorrow, but in the long 
run. We have builded mightily upon the 
foundations established by our fore- 
fathers. Let us not destroy those foun- 
dations by accepting something which 
we have not studied through, the ulti- 
mate effects of which we cannot com- 
prehend. 

There are two or three questions which 
I should like to ask the other side. I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] give 
some attention to them. 

The National Security Training Com- 
mission is given power to establish pol- 
icies and standards with respect to the 
conduct of initial basic training, includ- 
ing moral, religious, informational, and 
educational phases of such training. 


They want the Congress to 
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Does this not provide ultimately for po- 
litical indoctrination, and possibly for 
thought control of the people of the 
country? If we should have a wilful 
President of the United States, and 
every American boy were placed in camp 
at 18 years of age, we would have a per- 
fect Hitlerian picture. If we should have 
a willful President who was willing to 
use the power, and money of his office 
to propagandize and indoctrinate boys 
in the camps—and there is some sus- 
picion on my part that that might some 
day be done—we would have another 
military dictatorship. It might have 
been done in the pas! if there had been 
an opportunity. Such a thing could de- 
stroy the very fundamental principles 
of liberty in this country and indoctri- 
nete us into totalitarian government. 

On page 80 of the bill, lines 2 to 6, it is 
provided that the commission may des- 
ignate the Federal departments and 
agencies to conduct moral, religious, 
recreational, informational, and educa- 
tion training. Is that not a program 
which would take over the welfare, the 
education, and the religious training of 
the boys of our country for at least the 
limited period they are in the service? 
No one knows how long that may ulti- 
mately be. It would take such training 
away from home, the church, the schools 
and the colleges, under whose guidance, 
leadership, and training we have devel- 
oped so mightily. 

There appears to be nothing in the 
bill which would prevent the President 
from establishing in tLe United States 
American youth organizations, similar 
to those established in Germany by Hit- 
ler. Those youth organizations were 
likewise given moral, religious, informa- 
tional and educational training, just as 
is provided by the bill. That was the 
implement by which Hitler suppressed 
the people of Germany and led to the 
greatest debacle in the history of the 
world. 

The military spreads out. The bigger 
it becomes, the more things it has to do 
with the American people, over them, 
and to them. 

In the first place, the committee says 
that the salaries of the National Se- 
curity Training Commission were not 
fixed because the members will probably 
not be appointed for a number of years, 
and future salaries are difficult to pre- 
dict. Nevertheless, they did determine 
what the salaries of the boys would be, 
what pay they would receive when they 
were called in. They admit that the 
program is not going to be used by the 
President for a number of years—3 or 
4 or 5 or 6 years. Why should we ab- 
dicate our responsible position in the 
scheme of Government and give a blank 
check to the President to place a law in 
effect when and if he ever feels that 
it is desirable? No. Let the Congress 
pass upon that question at some future 
date, when we can have a clear look 
at the provisions of the bill, and not 
pass it as a part of a law extending 
selective service which is admittedly 
necessary. It is tacked on because of 
the propaganda and power of the bu- 
reaucracy in Washington, again sup- 
pressing the individual rights of the 
American people. 
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The bill might make it possible for the 
President and the Government to supply 
low-cost, subsidized agricultural or in- 
dustrial labor. Mr. President, that is the 
reason why the Grange and the Farm 
Bureau throughout the country are op- 
posing tacking universal military train- 
ing on to the selective-service law. 

This measure is not a war program, 
Mr. President. If we have a crisis it will 
be immediate. We pray and hope that it 
will not be permanent. It will not be 
permanent if we do not destroy the 
liberties of the American people and their 
individual reliance on the possibility of 
their continuing to have a voice and a 
vote in the destinies of their own Gov- 
ernment. 

This measure would disrupt American 
life and destroy the liberties upon which 
we have builded. It would change the 
entire concept of our social structure. It 
would give power to the military leaders 
and to the Government at Washington 
that they have never had before. The 
Government could change our whole so- 
cial fabric, destroy the possibilities of a 
boy planning his life, planning for a col- 
lege education. If this program is at- 
tached to the society of America it will 
never be taken off. 

This program would result in starting 
down the road toward totalitarian gov- 
ernment and maybe ultimate tyranny. 
It would lead us down the pathway which 
every decadent nation has marched to 
its ultimate destruction and death. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter. 
It is a matter which ought to be thor- 
oughly debated. It is a matter which the 
American people ought to study. Itisa 
matter on which we ought to have a 
chance to talk to the people back home. 
It is a matter respecting which we ought 
to have the advice of the military leaders 
as to just what they are going to do with 
these boys, in order to bring about the 
peace which they talk and prattle about 
while all the time war comes closer. 
We do not have time to talk about the 
present crisis. But we have before us 
legislation granting full authority and 
power to meet the situation as it is to- 
day, without attaching to our society 
ultimately a control program, a bureau- 
cratic program, the most powerful this 
country has ever had, destroying our lib- 
erty, changing the course of history, and, 
in my opinion, lessening the influence of 
the United States in world affairs. It is 
unnecessary for the protection of the 
liberty of America, unnecessary for the 
preservation of the peace of the world, 
and destructive of some of the very fun- 
damental concepts we have held for 150 
years, and upon which we have builded 
our country. We.have never been de- 
feated in battle, Mr. President, and in my 
individual judgment we will not be, so 


long as the American people remain free, 


love liberty, and have a voice and vote in 
the destiny of their own affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to my colleague 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have on this side? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
the time on the side uf the Senator from 
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minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to my colleague the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the Bricker-Johnson amend- 
ment which, as I understand it, would 
retain selective service, but abolish the 
universal military training features of 
the pending bill. I think our experience 
has demonstrated that selective serv- 
ice is rot enough. Men are brought into 
the armed services, but after they have 
finished their period of service, they are 
then released, and we do not build up a 
backlog of trained soldiers who will be 
available if an emergency develops. As 
a result of our not having universal mil- 
itary training in past years, we have 
been compelled to call on approximate- 
ly 800,600 reservists, men who have al- 
ready taken part in fighting one war, 
and who, because we have not built up 
a backlog of those who previously have 
not fought and who are not organized 
in Reserve divisions, have been com- 
pelled to return to the service and fight 
another war. 

The purpose of universal military 
training is with a short period of basic 
training, then to send the men back into 
their home communities, where they 
will be formed into Reserve companies, 
regiments, and divisions. Additional 
training will be given the men at home, 
and the Reserve units, instead of being 
skeletons as now, will be firmly organ- 
ized and inherent groups. Then, if war 
should develop, we would have not mere- 
ly the National Guard, but Reserve divi- 
sions which could be thrown into the 
fray, instead of hastily assembling an 
army, giving the men training, and 
sending them forth unready. 

Mr. President, I believe this feature of 
the bill will provide greater security for 
she Ration, and it will not militarize the 
you 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much has the other side used 
up of its time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, All 
except one-half minute. 

Does the other side desire to use that 
remaining time now, that half minute? 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, is 
the other side proposing to yield some 
Part of its remaining time to us? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I un- 
derstood the other side had a half a min- 
ute, or perhaps a minute left. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time 
does the opposition have left? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eight 
minutes. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I shall take one- 
half minute. Perhaps unanimous con- 
sent will be granted that I may speak 
for a minute. 

Mr, President, if we do not chatige the 

‘torelén policy of the United States, if 
S continue to follow the philosophy we 
have been following in foreign affairs 
in recent years, not only will we need all 
the 18-year-old boys in the country, but 
we will need all the men who are able 
to bear arms. 

Mr. President, we are attacking the 
problem from the wrong direction. 
What we ought to be debating here to- 
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day is the foreign policy of the United 
States, which has proved so disastrous 
over the past many, many, many years. 

So, Senators who vote for universal 
military training are voting to help those 
who have been responsible for bringing 
upon the Nation the need for military 
service. I hope the amendment will pre- 
vail and that the provision for universal 
Military training will be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does our side have remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
are 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood we had 11 minutes at the time I 
yielded 2 minutes a short while ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that 
time passed while Senators discussed 
the question of how much time re- 
mained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield as much time as the junior 
Senator frora Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] 
desires to taie. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp as part of the debate the 
very illuminating letter I received this 
morning from General Marshall. I un- 
derstand an identical letter was deliv- 
ered today to every Member of the 
United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington March 6, 1951. 

My Dear Senator Benton: I am informed 
that the Senate will be asked to vote on a 
proposal that all sections relating to uni- 
versal military training be eliminated from 
the universal military training and service 
bill, now under discussion. 

In my opinion this is not just another 
amendment, to be given hasty acne eer 
Scrapping the universal military t 
provisions would cut the heart out of the 
bill. The distinctive contribution the bill 
makes to our national security would be 
removed. This single action would be sufi- 
cient to cancel the assurance that our de- 
fenses would have, for the first time, an en- 
during base that would guarantee us ade- 
quate military strength at a cost we could 
bear for the years of critical world tension 
that we now face. 

I have been fearful that the long debate 
over many details of this legislation would 
dim the fundamental conception which is 
the basis of the bill. I believe it is impor- 
tant to restate that purpose now so that every 
Senator may realize exactly what will be 
the result of voting to remove the universal 
military training features from this measure. 

This bill is intended to enable us to main- 
tain the strength we need to curb aggres- 
sion and safeguard peace. We must expand 
our forces in be with all Possible BPeed. 
At the 4485 nas 88 m must assure a depend- 
able flow of trained young manpower into our 
civilian Reserve components so that we can 
transfer a larger part of the future re- 
sponsibility for our security to these citizen 
groups and thus cut down the size of cur 
professional Military Establishment, of the 
troops on active duty. 

No man is wise enough to know how long 
the present emergency will last. One thing 
we do know. Unless we give unequivocal 
proof now of our determination to organize 
our defenses on a sound, long-range basis, 
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our potential enemies will be encouraged to 
believe that we will, sooner or later, relax our 
vigilance and provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to achieve their goal of world domina- 
tion. 

Our past history is a fever chart of panicky 
mobilization in periods of crisis, followed by 
too hasty disarmament when the sense of 
urgency subsided. So long as our enemies 
have any ground for believing that we will 
again weary of the cost of preparedness or 
that we will wreck our economy by attempt- 
ing to support a standing military organiza- 
tion of large proportions, we can have little 
hope that they will abandon their aggressive 
policies and seek an Lonest peace at the con- 
ference table. By the same token, our allies 
will find it hard to place any confidence in 
the durability of our support and their will 
to stand fast against totalitarian pressure 
will be correspondingly reduced, 

Universal military training is no! a step 
toward militarizing our country. Its effect, 
in my opinion, is precisely the opposite. By 
building up the civilian Reserve and cutting 
down the Regular Military Establishment or 
troops on active duty it offers maximum as- 

‘surance that we can reduce the number of 
men who must leave their families, their jobs, 
and curtail their education to serve in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. It would require 
fewer men under arms, while giving us a 
vastly greater number of trained men quickly 
available for duty in a sudden emergency. 

It would distribute the obligation for na- 
tional defense equitably and democratically 
among all our young men at the time when 
fulfillment of this obligation would involve 
minimum hardship for them, for their com- 
munities, and for our productive economy. 
It would permit the maintenance of a strong 
educational system and prevent any inter- 
ference with the scientific and technical 
leadership that is so vital to our total secu- 
rity. It is the common-sense answer to our 
defense problems in a world situation that 
may remain tense for a long period of years. 

Because this legislation is designed to 
meet needs that are so unpredictable, the 
establishment of a fixed expiration date 
would wipe out much of its value. Any date 
that was set would represent a marker for 
those who conspire against us to anchor their 
hopes that we would revert once again to our 
old state of vulnerable eparedness. In- 
stead of peace, their stra would be di- 
rected toward creating a synthetic atmos- 
phere of calm so that we would strip our- 
selves of available trained reserves without 
putting anything in their place. 

I am not suggesting that the Congress 
should adopt this program on a permanent 
basis and then abandon all congern with its 
effectiveness or administration. On the 
contrary, I believe it should be the obliga» 
tion of the Department of Defense and also 
of the independent control commission, to 
be appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and approval of the Senate, to render 
regular reports to the Congress on all aspects 
of the program. 

It is my conviction that any program of 
such fundamental importance to the Amer- 
ican people should have a full review by the 
Congress at regular intervals to make certain 
that it is accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was set up 1 at it ts being ads 

inistered in a democratié AA and 
effective manner. Such a review should go 
beyond the comprehensive appraisal that 
every governmental program receives each 
year in the course of its congressional budget 
hearings. 

My experience in a lifetime of association . 
with the military departments has convinced 
me that universal military training is an es- 
sential element in any genuine program of 
national security for this country. It is not 
a new idea. It has been advocated by many 
thoughtful, peace-loving Americans in all of 
the years since George W n first pro- 
posed a program of this type 150 years ago. 
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There are always people who feel that this 
is not the right time to consider universal 
military training. In periods of emergency, 
it is argued that we must concentrate all 
our attention on building up our imme- 
diate strength, not waste energy on long- 
term plans. In periods of apparent peace, 
it is argued that we must scale down our 
strength almost to the last degree. 

We have a great national decision to make, 
a really historic decision. We need uni- 
versal military training as a fundamental 
and inseparable part of the bill you are now 
considering. We cannot draw a line between 
the problems we must face today and those 
we may have to face tomorrow. I hope the 
Senate will not follow the line of evasion or 
delay. I hope you will vote to approve the 
basic provisions of this legislation, as reported 
out by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to myself the remainder of 
the time. 

The Bricker-Johnson amendment 
strikes at the very essence of this legis- 
lation. If the amendment is adopted it 
will leave our country with nothing 
more than a limited draft act. 

It has been stated that no study had 
been given the UMT section of the bill. 
I think I am safe in saying that more 
study has been given to the subject of 
universal military training and to the 
program set out in this legislation dur- 
ing the past 5 years than has been given 
any other aspect of national defense. 

The Postwar Policy Committee of the 
House of Representatives, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Wood- 
rum, and that great leader of the other 
party, Jim Wadsworth, sat for months, 
and finally recommended the adoption 
of a universal military training program. 
A Commission known as the Compton 
Commission, because it is headed by the 
former distinguished president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
filed a report with the President and 
with the Congress of some 447 pages, 
recommending the adoption of a UMT 
program, Last year the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was ready to report 
unanimously the universal military 
training bill when the President request- 
ed that that action be delayed so it could 
be incorporated in one single manpower 
bill. 

In my opening remarks, Mr. President, 
I stated that Unpreparedness is an in- 
vitation to disaster.” The unprepared- 
ness we experienced last summer, the 
unpreparedness we experienced before 
two world wars, was basically due to the 
fact that we did not have the foresight 
to train large numbers of our young men 
for the contingency of war. 

Mr. President, I should like to give an- 
other reason why I think the committee 
acted wisely when it voted 13 to 0 to in- 
clude UMT in this bill. The committee 
adopted the policy of universal training 
because it believed that we should have 
long-term legislation. In my judgment, 
one of the major scandals which has 
taken place following each period of de- 
mobilization has been our inconceivably 
wasteful policy with regard to surplus 
property and surplus installations. 

There is no point, at this moment, in 
attempting to fix responsibility for the 
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ineredible waste which took place a few 
years ago. We can anticipate that ex- 


actly the same thing will happen in the 


future if we do not today provide some 
sort of long-range policy so that the 
country and the military leaders will 
have some sort of pattern by which to 
formulate their future training plans. 

The bill as it is written provides for the 
transition from a major force—a force 
in the neighborhood of three and one- 
half million—to a small force. Never 
before in our history, Mr. Président, 
have we had a blueprint of this kind pre- 
pared in advance. 

The bill makes it possible for the mili- 
tary progressively to shorten the periods 
of service, or to increase and modify the 
period of basic training. It also permits 
the Congress, by concurrent resolution, 
to reduce that period of service any time 
its judgment dictates. This policy, Mr. 
President, should be decided upon in ad- 
vance. The committee has presented 
such a policy. We feel that it will make 
possible an orderly cut-back in the size 
of the Armed Forces in such a manner 
that it will be geared to the building up 
of the Reserve components concurrently, 

Following this demobilization period, 
the bill provides the mechanism for uni- 
versal military training to come into op- 
eration. With this policy before us, the 
armed services have no excuse if their 
planning is faulty; if they dispose of 
camps today and decide to purchase 
them back tomorrow; if they give away 
clothing and equipment this week only 
to buy it back next week. 

There are some who maintain that a 
program of universal military service 
will make militarists of our young men, 
The families of this Nation, above all the 
young men of this Nation, should feel 
deeply injured by this fallacious charge. 
It implies that our young men are so 
weak in character that they can be 
changed completely, in a few months, 
from rugged individualists into heel- 
clicking militarists. 

Look at the veterans of the last war, 
many of whom are now taking their 
pluces as leaders in their communities, 
many of whom today sit in the United 
States Senate. How many of them have 
become militarists? 

I just want to say, Mr. President, that 
I am glad we are going to have a chance 
to call the roll and decide this issue. 
Those Members of the Senate who be- 
lieve that we can continue to maintain 
a standing army of three or four or five 
million men, and the consequent ex- 
penditures of forty or fifty billion dol- 
lars annually, of course, could and 
should oppose universal military train- 
ing. But those who think we should 
start now to plan a universal military 
training program whereby each youth 
upon reaching the age of 18 can receive 
from 4 to 6 months’ training and then 
serve the remainder of his time in the 
Reserve, should vote to defeat the 
amendment, 

Those Members of the Senate who 
have long advocated economy, now have 
a chance to show how they feel about 
economy. 

Those Members of the Senate who feel 
that we should have a universal military 
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training program are going to be able to 
vote “yea” today on that program. 

This is the day for which men who 
have fought for preparedness have long 
been waiting. s 

Mr. President, I hope the Bricker- 
Johnson amendment will be defeated 
overwhelmingly, and that we can pro- 
ceed with a well planned universal mili- 
tary training program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, all time ọn the amendment has 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], for him- 
self and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called ihe roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 
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Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Beaton Hill Mundt 
Brewster Hoey Murray 
Bricker Holland Nixon 
Butler, Md. Humphrey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt O'Mahoney 
rå Ives Pastore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart > Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case É Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Ciements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Ecton Long Tobey 
Ellender McCarran Watkins 
Ferguson McClellan Welker 
Frear McFarland Wherry 
Pulbright McKellar Wiley 
George McMahon Williams 
Gillette Magnuson Young 
Green Martin 
Hayden Maybank 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jounson], for himself 
and the Senator from Ohio IMr. 


` BRICKER]. 


The amendment proposed by Mr. 
Joxunson of Colorado and Mr. Bricker is 
as follows: 


On page 69, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“Universal Military Training and Service 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof “Selective 
Service Act of 1948.” 

On page 71, to strike out lines 3 through 
10, inclusive. 

On page 73, line 11, to strike out “Universal 
Military Training and Service Act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Selective Service Act of 
1948.” 

On page 74, line 10, to strike out Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Selective Service Act 
of 1948.” ` 

On page 76, line 10, beginning with the 
comma, strike out all through and including 
the word “claimed” in line 3 on page 77. 

On page 78, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all to but not including the period in 
line 6 on page 80 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “all of the provisions of this 
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title, except the provisions of the second 
sentence, and last two sentences of the 
fourth paragraph, of section 4 (a), sections 
4 (b), 4 (d), 4 (e), 4 (£), 9, 10 (a) (4), 10 (b) 
(10), 13 (e), and 14 shall become inoperative 
and shall cease to apply, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such time.” 

Page 91, line 1, beginning with the word 
“All” strike out all through line 7. 

Page 92, line 17, strike out “Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Selective Service Act of 1948.” 


Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], for himself and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker]. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NeEeEty] is unavoidably detained on offi- 
cial business. If present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLanpErs] is absent because of illness. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MatonE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. If present, each of them 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness, He 
is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 68, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Bennett Gillette Taft 
Bricker Jenner Watkins 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. Welker 
Capehart Kem Wherry 
Carlson Langer Williams 
Case Millikin Young 
Dworshak Schoeppel 
NAYS—68 
Aiken Hennings Martin 
Anderson Hickenlooper Maybank 
Benton Hill Monroney 
Brewster Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md Holland Mundt 
Byrd Humphrey Murray 
Cain Hunt Nixon 
Chavez Ives O Conor 
Clements Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Cordon Kefauver Robertson 
Dirksen Kerr Russell 
Douglas Kilgore Saltonstall 
Duf Knowland Smathers 
Ecton Smith, Maine 
Ellender Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Long Smith, N. CO. 
r McCarran Spar! 
Fulbright McClellan Stennis 
e McFarland Thye 
Green McKellar Tobey 
Hayden McMahon Wiley 
Hendrickson Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bridges MeCarthy Vandenbe: 
Eastland Malone $ 
Flanders ’ Neely 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado, for himself and 
Mr. BRICKER, was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr, Tart] automatically comes up 
at this time. The debate on this ques- 
tion is limited to 1% hours, to be divided 
equally between the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 91, be- 
tween lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

(c) All of the provisions of this title, ex- 
cept the provisions of the second sentence 
and the last two sentences of the fourth 
paragraph of section 4 (a), and except all 
of sections 4 (b), 4 (d), 4 (e), 4 (f), 9, 10 (a) 
(4), 10 (b) (10), 13 (c), 14, and 17 (c) shall 
become inoperative and cease to apply on 
the fourth anniversary of the date of enact- 
ment of the 1951 amendments to the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act or on 
such earlier date as may be specified in a 
joint resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
gress for that purpose, except as to offenses 
committed prior to such date. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this 
amendment merely seeks to terminate 
this entire act 4 years from the date on 
which it becomes effective. In other 
words, at that time a renewal of the 
entire act will be required, if it is to be 
continued; and that matter must be 
considered by Congress at that time, 
under the amendment. The current 
act, which we are now proposing to 
amend and extend, contains a similar 
provision. 

Under that act, Mr. President, all the 
provisions of this title,” except certain 
portions which I have also excepted from 
my amendment in order that the actual 
operation may continue, “will become in- 
operative and will cease to apply on July 
9, 1951, or on such earlier date as may 
be specified in a joint resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress for that purpose, 
except as to offenses committed prior to 
such date.” 

That section has been omitted from 
this bill, but it seems to me that very 
clearly it should be included. After all, 
Mr. President, the drafting of men for 
compulsory service or even the drafting 
of men for compulsory training is a 
fundamental departure from the entire 
history of our country. I do not think 
we have ever had a draft in time of peace, 
except in 1940 when the fires of war were 
very clearly, indeed, to be seen; and at 
that time we had a draft for approxi- 
mately a year before the war actually 
took place. 

The first law of 1940 had a definite 
limitation. Under that limitation the 
law expired. It then was extended for 
the duration of the war. It terminated 
with the end of the war. 

At the present time there is no war, 
and thus there is no possibility of using 


a termination-of-the-war date as the 


date for the termination of this particu- 
Jar act. Unless we have a termination 
date for this act, it will remain indefi- 
nitely on the statute books. We should 


take action to provide a termination 
date 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
situation we face—in other words, the 
condition of building up a tremendous 
military state, and in that connection 
extending our economic capacity to its 
very limit, and restricting many free- 
doms of the people—should obviously be 
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regarded as an emergency. We should 
not get into the frame of mind of think- 
ing of the condition we now face as a 
permanent one. Perhaps it will con- 
tinue for 10 years; no one can tell, I 
agree. Yet it seems to me that we must 
not permit the people to accept the idea 
that the United States is a permanent 
military state or garrison state, with the 
military features and the cost of the 
military forces dominating the entire 
life of the people. We should approach 
the present condition as being in the na- 
ture of an emergency. 

Mr. President, we should realize that, 
as a matter of fact, in considering the 
Defense Production Act—which, after 
all, deals with a part of the same pro- 
gram, namely, the construction of a tre- 
mendous volume of all kinds of military 
equipment—we wrote in a very definite 
limitation. Titles I, II, III, and VII of 
that act terminate at the close of June 
30, 1952; other sections of that act ter- 
minate on June 30, 1951; and thereafter 
we shall have to renew that act if it is to 
be continued. 

So far as I am concerned, I would be in 
favor of providing a definite termination 
date for the emergency tax law we now 
contemplate passing. 

We have had a considerable amount of 
experience with termination dates and 
with so-called concurrent resolutions 
terminating war or emergency legisla- 
tion. I think all Members will admit 
that we never have found it very practi- 
cal to use a concurrent resolution as a 
means for the termination of any emer- 
gency or for the repeal of an emergency 
law. Over and over again we have been 
forced to a very wise reconsideration of 
the entire policy, by means of the pro- 
vision of a definite termination date in 
regard to many of the laws we have en- 
acted. Such a provision in connection 
with such laws, since they are emer- 
gency laws, places on their proponents 
the very definite burden of showing that 
the emergency still exists. A termina- 
tion date automatically ends the law, so 
that if the emergency is no longer in 
existence, the law will come to an end 
of itself, and an affirmative resolution by 
both Houses of Congress is not required. 

The longer one stays in Congress the 
more he realizes the great importance 
of the power of veto and obstruction 
as compared to the power of actually en- 
acting legislation. Gradually the fence 
against enacting affirmative legislation 
becomes so strong that it is extremely 
difficult to enact it. It is much easier to 
block legislation than it is to enact a new 
bill. In effect, any separation date puts 
the burden on those who want to force 
upon the country an emergency condi- 
tion to come forward again at the end 
of a 4-year period to prove their case. 

Mr. President, the amendment, as I 
said, would not have any direct effect on 
UMT. If peace should come and condi- 
tions in the world should be bettered in 
less than 4 years the President would 
have the power to put UMT into effect. 
It is true that if at the end of 4 years we 
still maintain national compulsory serv- 
ice, or the draft, then before UMT comes 
into effect we will have to reconsider the 
whole bill. I cannot see any objection 
to a 4-year termination date. I voted 
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for the Bricker amendment. I did not 
vote for it because I was opposed to 
UMT, but because I did not think we 
should consider UMT until the time 
comes to consider it. 

I have said to the American Legion 
and others that I think if we could sit 
down and work out a UMT program 
which could be coordinated with the 
educational system of the country I 
would be willing to support such a pro- 
posal. However, the pending bill merely 
provides that 5 years from now some 
commission could be created with power 
to establish any kind of UMT they want. 
I certainly do not think any harm would 
be done by requiring that the whole 
problem should be reconsidered at the 
end of 4 years, when we would be closer 
to the time when UMT would be actually 
put into effect. 

I have been asked why the period 
should be 4 years. Some Members of 
the Senate have felt it should be 2 years 
or 3 years. The House committee 
seems to be considering a termination 
date. According to one newspaper re- 
port they are considering 3 years, and 
according to another newspaper report 
they are considering 2 years. So I hope 
the managers of the bill will be willing to 
accept as liberal an extension as 4 years. 
I cannot see any objection to 4 years or 
3 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will be the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
has just expressed itself on the UMT 
program by a vote of 68 to 20. 

Mr. TAFT. The vote expressed the 
view of the membership that the UMT 
pravision should be in possible effect dur- 
ing the next 4 years. It does not neces- 
sarily express their views as to what 
future Congresses may want todo. The 
vote certainly expressed the opinion of 
the Senate as to what should be done 
at this time. There is no question that 
the law, if enacted would come up for 
extension presumably 4 years from now. 
We would be much more likely at that 
time to have some idea of what kind of 
UMT we want, based on the experience 
we would have had with it. We may be 
able to make peace before then. In that 
case UMT would be in effect already. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator realizes, does he not, that at any 
time Congress decides to reduce the term 
of service it can reduce it from 24 months 
to 6 months. 

Mr. TAFT. It can do so by concur- 
rent resolution. We had that kind of a 
provision in many bills during the Sec- 
ond World War, but I have never seen 
Congress adopt such a resolution. I 
have never seen it done to this day. It 
is an impracticable proposition. It 
would put the burden on those who want 
to repeal the law against the opposition 
of an administration that does not want 
to repeal it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment would do nothing 
about terminating UMT, because it could 
be terminated under the pending bill. 
The Senator’s amendment would do 
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nothing to UMT: For the 68 Senators 
who voted against the Bricker amend- 
ment now to vote in favor of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would be to show some 
inconsistency, 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Texas 
is admitting that we are now deciding, 
5 years in advance, that we will give 
wide open power to the commission 
which could set up any kind of UMT 
they wanted. Within 4 years there may 
be opportunities to set up a UMT. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
has already decided that question by a 
vote of 68 to 20. 

Mr. TAFT. It has not decided any- 
thing of the kind. The Senator never 
before has said that this could not go 
into effect for 5 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor has not said that yet. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senater from Ohio if he 
believes that we should today take action 
which should be taken by some future 
Congress. Is it our prerogative and our 
duty to legislate today for 5 years hence 
or 4 years hence? 

Mr. TAFT. I think we can either pass 
@ permanent law or a temporary law. 
That is not the question. The question 
is whether 4 years from now, when the 
matter comes up, the administration will 
find there is an emergency again and will 
want to draft men. The draft provision 
of the bill goes on forever. It would 
never end, except by concurrent resolu- 
tion. I have just pointed out that concur- 
rent resolutions to terminate laws have 
never been adopted. Ido not think they 
ever will be so long as the administration 
is opposed to such action. If we had an 
administration that wanted to end the 
law—and we have not had such an ad- 
ministration for 20 years—I suppose we 
could end the law; otherwise we will 
never end the law by concurrent reso- 
lution. The whole question is, Should 
we not do now, as a matter of principle, 
what we always did in World War II? 
Then we invariably fixed a termination 
date. We said that such and such legis- 
lation shall end on a certain termination 
date or shall terminate at the end of the 
war. We have no war termination to 
which we can attach such a provision. 
We must attach a termination date. Be- 
fore we went very far in World War II 
we came to the conclusion that a fixed 
termination date was a great deal more 
satisfactory than to say that a given 
measure should expire with the termina- 
tion of the war or the termination of hos- 
tilities. We never got a termination of 
the war. All we got was a termination 
of hostilities, and that brought an end to 
some laws. 

It seems to me that the general prin- 
ciple of enacting a draft law in time of 
peace without attaching a termination 


date is completely wrong. I feel very 


strongly that we should adopt the 
amendment. We should fix a limitation 
of either 4 years or 3 years. As to 
whether 4 years should be the term 
rather than 3 years, I have no very strong 
feeling. I would as soon have 3 years 
as 4 years. My impression is that it 
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should be at least 3 years because the 
program which we are setting up, in- 
cluding construction, equipment, and war 
building, call for at least a 3-year period. 
I was willing to make the term 4 years 
because some people consider it a 4-year 
program. I think the military au- 
thorities should know—and we want to 
know—4 years ahead what we are going 
to face so that we can complete the pro- 
gram that we are setting out to accom- 
plish. It seemed to me that 4 years 
would give such an opportunity. Fur- 
thermore, at the end of 4 years world 
conditions might improve to the point 
that perhaps it would not be necessary 
to extend the law. Perhaps we may feel 
that it should be extended or amended, 
At least we would get another look at the 
entire siuation. 

Mr. President, as a matter of principle, 
I urge that all laws we pass which deal 
with an emergency, which are not laws 
which we decide should be permanent, 
ought to be terminated on a definite date. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia controls the time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the Sen- 
ator from Georgia stated that I would be 
ee to speak for 10 minutes at this 

me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the essential point 
which the Senator from Ohio makes, as 
he always so ably makes his points, is 
that this is emergency legislation, In my 
mind there is very great question 
whether this is emergency legislation in 
the full use of that term. Is it not, rath- 
er, legislation to make our country 
strong? Is it not an effort on our part 
to build up quickly a force which will be 
sufficient to keep the peace in the world? 
This would not be a force which would 
be built up to fight. If it were a force 
built up to fight we would have to build 
much more than we plan to build today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator hope 
that the time may come when we can 
reduce our military budget from $60,000,- 
000,000 to some reasonable figure, and 
release our boys from compulsory service 
in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I certainly do. 
I agree with the Senator completely. I 
certainly pray that we will be able to cut 
down the number of boys who will have 
to go into the Armed Forces. I think it 
is essential to reduce the amount of 
money we are putting in the military 
budget, and expect to put into the mili- 
tary budget over the next few years. 

The pending bill was not reported by 
the committee as an emergency measure. 
It was reported as a measure that would 
help America keep the peace of the world. 
It was reported as a measure that would 
have, throughout the world, a psycho- 
logical effect on other nations who might 
attack us, for they would know that we 
proposed to be strong and did not intend 
to be run over. 

If I am correct in saying that this is 
not emergency legislation in the sense 
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that it is something that must be done 
quickly, and that we hope the time will 
ccome very soon when we can terminate it, 
then the measure in and of itself pro- 
vides sufficient terminal facilities. I 
mention one. It is the power of appro- 
priation, which the Senator from Ohio 
has brought up. Certainly so long as he 
is in the Senate, and I hope so long as I 
am in the Senate, we will watch the ap- 
propriations of the military as carefully 
as we can. 

I should like to point out one or two 
things. If the bill is to have the result 
of building up a strong peacetime army, 
then we must think of what will happen 
to its provisions if there is an automatic 
termination date in 4 years. If we want 
it to have a strong psychological effect, 
we must think of what the result will 
be if we insert an automatic termination 
date at the end of 4 years. I invite at- 
tention to the fact that many of the 
enlistments—I think most of the enlist- 
ments—in the Air Force and Navy today 
are for 4 or 5 years. The Navy and the 
Air Force today are made up of volun- 
teers, and most of those enlistments of 
volunteers are for a 4-year period. If 
we place in the bill a 4-year terminal 
date, what is going to happen to the en- 
listments in the coming 2 years? Nat- 
urally, a boy is not going to enlist for 
4 years voluntarily if he thinks that the 
whole situation is going to change in 
2 years and that he may be transferred 
to another military job. He is going to 
refuse to volunteer at all, or to reenlist. 

Think also what would happen to our 
Reserve system. The bill specifically re- 
quires—and I have heard no objection 
to that provision in it—2 years of service 
plus 6 years in the Reserves. If we cut 
the bill off at 4 years automatically, can 
we expect a man to enter the service for 
2 years and become a part of a Reserve 
system which will extend beyond the 
terminal date of the act? It seems to 
me that it is fundamental that we must 
cut down the length of the Reserve pe- 
riod if we are going to terminate the act 
at the end of 4 years, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
mentioned universal military training 
and the effect it might have on the pro- 
gram. I think we should be perfectly 
factual. Personally, I do not believe 
that universal military training as such 
will be put into effect for 4 years. Every 
Member of this body hopes that the 
world is going to be sufficiently peaceful 
so that we can cut our force back and 
put our boys in service for a 4 or 6 
months’ training period and let it go at 
that. But I do not believe that condi- 
tion will come to pass. We hope that we 
shall not have to maintain a force of 
three and one-half million men, but un- 
doubtedly we shall have to maintain a 
force greater than 1,000,000 men; and if 
we do that, we must keep enough men 
in the service to take care of and main- 
tain the equipment provided for them. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts feel that one 
of the key values of the universal mili- 
tary training section of the bill is its ef- 
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fect on the long-term military policy of 
building up the Organized Reserves and 
the National Guard? All of us are very 
anxious that as soon as the world situa- 
tion will permit, we may be able to cut 
down the size of our Regular Establish- 
ment. But is it not going to be even 
more important, as the size of the Regu- 
lar Establishment is cut down, that the 
Organized Reserves and National Guard 
be in a position to be prepared in case 
the country is ever challenged in the 
future? Does not that tie in as a long- 
term policy under the universal military 
training feature of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from California is absolutely correct. It 
is one of the fundamentals on which the 
bill was based—the fundamental of 
building up the Reserves when the need 
for a strong armed force is not so im- 
mediate as it is now. 

It seems to me that if we shall place in 
the bill a termination date 4 years hence, 
we will cut down the present strength 
of our Armed Forces, because it will be 
difficult to get reenlistments. It will be 
more difficult to obtain volunteers if we 
establish a termination date. If we es- 
tablish a termination date we really 
eliminate the UMT, which the Senate 
has just voted overwhelmingly to in- 
clude in the bill. 

I have said before, and I now repeat, 
that every Member of the Senate knows 
that there is a method in the bill of 
cutting down the program by concurrent 
resolution. The Senator from Ohio says 
that such a plan has never been put into 
effect. It seems to me that it would be 
put into effect very quickly by a Congress 
which was sensitive to the opinion of 
the people at home, and sensitive to the 
knowledge that world conditions no 
longer required the military strength 
which is needed at the present time. 

The Senator from Ohio agrees that we 
are building an enormous amount of 
equipment. We are building airplanes, 
some of which will not be delivered for 
2 or 3 years. We are building aircraft 
carriers, which certainly will require 3 
years to construct under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. We are constructing any 
number of tanks, and all kinds of equip- 
ment for our land forces and our sea and 
air forces. There is no use in going to 
that expense if we are not going to get 
the men to operate them. Such military 
equipment is valueless if a sufficient 
number of trained men are not available 
to operate it. If we establish a terminal 
date, we shall have fewer skilled men. 
We shall have fewer men who will reen- 
list. We shall have fewer men who will 
be willing to make the armed services a 
life work. We shall be reducing the 
morale of the services by that much. 

In closing, let me repeat that the fun- 
damental purpose of the bill—and I have 
listened to practically all the hearings— 
is to make our country sufficiently 
strong so that the peace will be kept. 
There is a psychological value which 
goes with such strength in the minds 
of the people throughout the world who 
might attack us. There is also a psy- 
chological value so far as our friends are 
concerned. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will not prevail. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, to my 
mind the greatest thing that we can do 
in America is to build up a potential 
military strength. It requires an enor- 
mous amount of money to maintain a 
Regular Establishment. We figure now 
that the slice for an infantry division is 
60,000 men. To maintain a man in the 
Regular Army costs $5,000 a year, or 
$300,000,000 for the slice. Consider just 
one of the civilian components, the Na- 
tional Guard. It costs $600 to maintain 
a member of the National Guard, or, for 
the slice of 60,000 men, $36,000,000 a 
year, as against $300,000,000. A nation 
which contemplates aggression against 
the United States will take into consid- 
eration that potential force. If we train 
1,000,000 men in America a year, that 
means, after we get around the wheel, 
that that number of potential trained 
soldiers will be added to our potential 
force each year. Any nation which con- 
templates fighting America will take 
that fact into consideration, 

If we terminate universal military 
training, the groups which will be hurt 
will be the two groups of the civilian 
components under the American system 
of defense, namely, the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves. 

For that reason alone I hope that the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], and to declare that 1 
my judgment it is absolutely indis- 
pensable if we are to carry on the func- 
tion of Congress which requires assess- 
ment and appraisal of the policies which 
we initiate from time to time. 

Either I am thoroughly mistaken with 
respect to the language of the bill, or my 
good friend from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL] is mistaken. One or the 
other of us must be mistaken. I see no 
particular impact of this provision upon 
the service features of the bill, for as I 
read the language on page 79, the uni- 
versal military training features do not 
become effective until the President has 
indicated that the need for active serv- 
ice is over. If that means what I think 
it means, the Korean incident must first 
be liquidated. But we shall have to get 
on a far more stable basis than we are on 
at the present time before the universal 
military training features go into effect, 
So it will be sometime in the future. 
Consequently we are not going to get a 
soul under this program who will have 
any usefulness.so far as the emergency 
is concerned. The universal military 
training feature is not going to be ini- 
tiated and placed in effect until the 
emergency is virtually over. 

I wish to say to my friend from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson] that I see nothing in- 
consistent with having opposed the 
Johnson-Bricker amendment, while at 
the same time insisting upon a time limit, 
I remember when Secretary Acheson 
coined the word “reexaminist.” I took 
some pride in it. I think I am a reexam- 
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inist, with a capital “R.” It is rather 
tragic, as I look back upon legislative 
history for the past 20 years, that there 
has not been more appraisal, that there 
has not been more careful assessment of 
the things which we have set in motion 
in the legislative branch. That is one 
particular reason why I think there 
ought to be an automatic time limit. I 
share the conviction of my friend from 
Ohio. At the other end of the Capitol 
I have seen the provision for concurrent 
resolutions written into legislation for 
the past 16 years; but I have no recollec- 
tion that such a provision was ever used 
as a legislative instrumentality. But let 
us not be unmindful, Mr. President, that 
here in pretty general terms is spelled 
out a permanent military policy. And 
when we use the word “permanent” it 
means from today on. 

I rem2mber a fellow in my home town 
who was in jail. The jail stood on the 
corner, and he could see me as I crossed 
the street. He called out and I said, 
“Sam, how long are you in for?” He 
said, “I am in from now on.” And this 
legislation is going to be in effect from 
now on. 

Mr. President, I have seen what was 
said to be temporary policy harden into 
permanent policy. After that has hap- 
pened, it is difficult to draw it back. 
That is something which often happens 
in the case of legislation on which Con- 
gress places a time limit. I recall the 
trade-agreements program. Oh, how its 
sponsors argued that the program 
should be provided for one branch of the 
Government and they said it was only 
for 3 years. That was back in 1934. In 
1937 it was argued that it would be for 
only 3 years more. In 1940 it was again 
said it would be for only 3 years more. 
There is pending in a Senate committee 
today a proposal to continue that pro- 
gram which was started in 1934. That is 
rather eloquent of the fact that there is 
a way of permanency developing and a 
rigid pattern being set. If we let such 
programs continue in force too long, it 
becomes pretty difficult to undo them. 

What is going to be the effect of the 
proposed policy upon education? I do 
not know. It is a guess. I doubt wheth- 
er any proponent of UMT, I doubt 
whether a member of the subcommittee 
or the full committee, can give us a real 
idea of what will be the effect upon the 
national economy and upon education 
of a program such as this, under which 
there will be siphoned at least 800,000 
youngsters out of the economic life of 
the country. Will the boys go back to 
school? I do not know. I do not have 
the slightest idea. But I should like to 
find out, after the program has been 
initiated, and if it becomes effective, in 
that 4-year period. I should like to ad- 
dress myself to that point and see what 
it does to the national economy. 

Will it dislocate our manpower situa- 
tion? What will it do to the educational 
fabric of the country? No one can tell 
us. I do not know. 

In consequence I think there is real 
wisdom and real merit in the fact that 
at some time in the future there is a 
definite date to which we can repair and 
say, “At that point at least we can ex- 
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amine the impact of this proposal upon 
the economic life of the country.” 

There is something in the bill which 
escaped me at first and which sounds 
rather interesting in the light of the 
averments which have been made. It is 
in the stump speech in the bill. I think 
it is a hideous practice in the legislative 
branch that so many bills have to start 
out with declarations of policy which be- 
come stump speeches. There is no way 
of spelling out the implications of lan- 
guage. I have seen it happen at least a 
score of times, when we questioned the 
administrative action at the other end of 
the Avenue, that they showed in the 
stump speech in the bill that here was 
glossy, vague, obfuscating language 
which was the basis and the predicate 
for what they proposed to do. 

On page 71 of the pending bill is the 
statement: 

To this end the Congress further declares 
that it is the duty of all citizens to engage 
in such training for civilian and military 
service as will prepare them for the as- 
sumption of their responsibilities as citizens 
of a free and democratic Nation. 


What does that mean? Why have 
civilians been brought into the purview 
of this declaration, as much as to say 
“Sometime we shall cook up some kind 
of a program for them“? That is per- 
manent language, and when we read it 
in connection with what is proposed here 
I think the implication is clear, and 
that at. some future date, not too far 
in the distance, there ought to be an 
opportunity to reexamine it, in the light 
of all the things that have happened, 
and in a period when history moves by 
such great acceleration. 

This is a thought which occurs to me: 
Are we finally going to use a preatomic- 
age approach to the atomic age in the 
field of warfare? When all is said and 
done, and when we deal with 800,000 or 
a million youngsters every year, we are 
in effect dealing with the old idea of the 
mass army. In view of the develop- 
ment in the field of air power, in view 
of the development in the atomic field, 
are we going to embrace the idea of 
training so many millions upon millions 
in the years ahead, when that whole 
theory may have outlived its usefulness? 
Ido not say it will. I only act in a spirit 
of inquiry, and say, “At least 4 years 
hence I want to take a look, because this 
will be a costly program, and if we in- 
trude ourselves into the future and make 
these commitments, and cannot undo 
them, then what?” 

I have little faith, of course, in the 
instrumentality of a concurrent resolu- 
tion, because I have seen it fail. Itisa 
weak legislative reed on which to lean. 

It was said at the outset, when I first 
took some special interest in the matter, 
that the program would cost $2,000,000,- 
000 the first year, and the second year it 
would cost $1,500,000,000. Do Senators 
think for one moment that as the pro- 
gram develops, and with inflated prices, 
the program will cost less than $2,000,- 
000,000? At the rate prices are being 
inflated today, and by virtue of the fact 
that we have found no effective way to 
put a brake on inflation as yet, the pro- 
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gram is likely to cost $5,000,000,000 a 
year. 

But I find some comfort in the fact 
that as a full-blown proposal it cannot 
be put into effect until at least the active 
service has been liquidated, and then 
perhaps we can better tell whether we 
want to charge the economy with such 
a trifling expenditure. 

Let us not be too sure that our do- 
mestic house is in good order at the mo- 
ment. I have grave doubts about it. 
I must confess publicly a sense of alarm 
as I read something about 1,500 letters 
that reach my office every 24 hours, and 
I find people trying to express a dissident 
feeling because of the rise in living costs, 
and hear confessions from persons in 
high authority that for some time to 
come it is doubtful whether the measures 
which have been instituted will ade- 
quately meet this particular economic 
situation. 

Under those circumstances should not 
we be able to review the program, not 
after we take action by a concurrent 
resolution, but because there is an auto- 
matic terminal date that will make it 
possible to review it? 

Let us not be unmindful of the cost 
of permanency, and of the possible eco- 
nomic impact of the program upon the 
educational structure of the country. 

Another thing disturbs me about this 
matter. Why could not the details have 
been spelled out in some respects? But 
reliance is had in the main upon rather 
vague language. Here is provision for 
the creation of a security training com- 
mission composed of five men. They are 
to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Power is delegated to them to deter- 
mine the details of policies, the pro- 
grams, and, as the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] pointed out, even to deal 
with the question of spiritual, moral, 
informational, and recreational training. 

I doubt whether in a long time I have 
seen such a broad delegation of power as 
that which is carried in this bill. How 
is it going to be articulated? How is it 
going to be translated? I should like to 
have a look at it some time or another. 
I should like to be able to reexamine what 
was done within the compass of 4 years, 
and if it is all right, I am confident it 
will certainly meet no objection on my 
part, but I cannot be too sure, in the 
light of the broad language, of all the 
implications that are contained therein, 
that I will approve it. I want to see it 
again. 

Let me remind the Senate that it was 
not so long ago that Oscar Ewing, the 
Federal Security Administrator, made a 
little statement. What did he suggest in 
the field of universal military training 
or matters relating thereto? He said 
there ought to be UMT for high-school 
students. Then he made this astonish- 
ing observation: He said, “If necessary, 
the high-school period might be made 
5 years instead of the present 4 in order 
to achieve the basic-training goal.” The 
young men could then be kept out of 
army camps until almost the time they 
were ready for field service. 

Mind you, that is the arch-apostle of 
socialism in America speaking, He has 
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ideas about changing the high-school 
structure of the country, possibly inau- 
gurating a 5-year program instead of 
4, and then tying it up with universal 
_ Military training. Is that what is pro- 
posed to be done? I do not know. But 
I do know that if Mr. Ewing, who has 
been a proponent of free teeth and free 
wigs and socialized medicine, ever gets 
his hooks into the program it will per- 
adventure be something with which the 
Senator from Illinois will not agree. But 
I will never have another chance, in my 
judgment, unless there is a terminal 
date uxed in the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
Senator was fearful that possibly Oscar 
Ewing might be named a member of the 
Security Training Commission? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In such event, I still 
will have a chance, I will say to my 
friend, because in that case his name 
would come before this body, and I could 
register an independent vote. 

For the same good reason I want an- 
other chance to assess and to appraise 
this thing, whether it is full blown or 
whether it has been only partially ini- 
tiated. That is the reason I think there 
is real merit in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Another thing disturbs me. It is not 
so long ago that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal carried an item in which the re- 
porter who wrote it quoted a Presiden- 
tial aide as saying, We are making plans 
for another Truman policy to police the 
world right, to keep the peace, and to 
halt the Russians.” 

Is this a part of that general fabric 
of world policy which will require great 
numbers of young troops to be sent into 
all the corners of the earth? I agree 
with what the Senator from Indiana 
said a little while ago that we have got 
the cart before the horse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] yield 
me 5 minutes more? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield five more minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we got 
the cart before the horse. The idea of 
fashioning an Army until we know what 
we are going to do with it, where we are 
going to send it, what the battle plan 
is, what the world-wide strategy is. 

It seems to me that if a gunsmith 
started to work fashioning a gun, he 
would have to know whether the gun 
was going to be used to shoot elephants 
or to shoot rabbits before he could de- 
termine what the range and bore of the 
gun should be and how he would design 
the particular piece. 

So we must know something about our 
objectives before we can fashion a mili- 
tary instrument and do it intelligently. 

One of the tragedies about all of this, 
Mr. President, is that I must confess 
to a sense of confusion about it. I 
should like to see a limit of some kind 
imposed in regard to the number of 
troops, and I yoted accordingly; but I 
‘still say I am rather confused. I do not 
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know what is going to be done in the 
Orient. It seems true that the White 
House does not take us into its confi- 
dence, so we get from persons in high 
places or authority little asides which 
are supposed to give us some sense of 
direction in regard to where our coun- 
try is going in the field of foreign policy. 

Very well, Mr. President; even in that 
state of confusion, do not discretion and 
wisdom dictate that 4 years hence, after 
the second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress has come to an end, we should 
embrace not only an opportunity but a 
responsibility as lawmakers to reappraise 
this entire matter and see where we are? 

Perhaps at that time we shall not wish 
to charge the country with this kind of 
an expenditure; or it may be that by 
that time we shall be able to see more 
clearly whether it is the better part of 
valor to take 800,000 or 1,000,000 young- 
sters out of the social fabric of the coun- 
try and put them in uniform, send them 
to camp for 6 months, and then give 
them 1 of 10 or 11 options as to what 
they shall do with the last 6 months of 
that training period. 

One other thing, Mr. President: There 
is a frightful lure, it seems to me, to a 
mass army. Once that army is trained, 
once the men in it are put into uniform, 
there they are, ready to be used, to be 
disposed to all the corners of the earth. 
I shall want to take a look before that 
time comes, because if the Presidential 
aide was correct when he whispered to 
a Wall Street Journal reporter that we 
are on the threshold of a new Truman 
policy by which we will take the whole 
wide world to our bosom and will provide 
chocolate milk for every Hottentot in the 
world, and will seek to save the destiny 
and the economy of other countries, even 
when they are allies of dubious value, 
if you please, I shall want to look. Mr. 
President, you can write me down as a 
reexaminist with a capital R,“ not only 
with respect to this measure but with 
respect to every other piece of policy 
legislation which comes along, because 
I am not going to lend either my voice 
or my vote to the liquidation of my 
country. 

It is very conceivable that there may 
be a transition, one day—reluctant as it 
may be on the part of some—from the 
welfare state to the garrison state. When 
the day comes for us to run out of money, 
I wonder how the language on page 71 
will be interpreted then: 

The Congress further declares that it is 
the duty of all citizens to engage in such 
training for civilian and military service. 


I wonder what sharp brain put that 
phrase into the stump speech that goes 
along with this bill. We may hear a 
good deal more about it before this issue 
has been resolved. 

Mr. President, I think wisdom and dis- 
cretion dictate that the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio should be adopted, 
so that on or before the 31st of June 1955 
there will automatically be a chance for 
us to assess this program and policy once 
more, and so that that chance will not 
repose in the discretion or votes of a 
majority of this body and of another 
body, which must be obtained, under the 
provision requiring the adoption of a 
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concurrent resolution, before we would 
get another opportunity to pass on this 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, 

I make note of the fact that it was 
only a very few minutes ago that we 
voted on an amendment which would 
strike from this bill the provisions which 
relate to universal military training. 
That amendment was defeated decisively, 
with 68 votes cast against it. On that 
vote the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] cast his vote for universal mil- 
itary training. Now he asks support for 
an amendment to kill universal military 
training. 

Mr. President, after listening to the 
Senator’s moving speech, I am some- 
what in a quandery to know why one 
would vote for the universal military 
training provisions of this bill if there is 
so much wrong with it, as described by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
regret that my time is limited. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator should 
yield to me, for he has referred to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield, because of the limitation 
of time. 

I agree that the Congress should con- 
tinuously be alert to what is going on in 
connection with this sort o2 legislation; 
but I cannot see how one can vote for 
universal military training legislation, 
in order to satisfy those who are in favor 
of universal military training, and in 
another vote, less than an hour later, 
vote against universal military training 
before it is ever put into effect. 

Mr. President, the decision to support 
this bill is not an easy one for anyone to 
make. I concur in the statement that 
this measure runs contrary to much in 
our history; but I say that universal 
military training is necessary, not be- 
cause we want it, but because of the 
situation existing in the world, 

If the Senator from Illinois or any 
other Senator can tell me that Joe Stalin 
will be a peace-loving fellow in 4 years, 
I will join in support of quick termina- 
tion of this legislation. 

This is legislation which has been 
made necessary by the kind of world in 
which we live. 

For those in this body who are in- 
terested in reexamination—and I re- 
peat that reexamination by the Congress 
of a policy such as the one outlined in 
this bill is important—let me say that 
just as soon as this amendment is de- 
feated, I will offer an amendment which 
should meet most of the requirements of 
review and reexamination. It is my in- 
tention to offer my amendment so that 
it can be voted upor on its merits. It is 
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not my intention to offer the amendment 
now, because I think the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
should be debated and voted upon on 
its merits. 

My amendment reads as follows: 

(aa) Such act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title I the following new 
section: 

“Sec, 22. It shall be the duty of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives to review the pro- 
visions of this title not later than the fourth 
year following the date of enactment of the 
1951 amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act and each year 
thereafter, taking into consideration the 
then existing international situation and 
giving due regard to United States commit- 
ments to the United Nations. Upon the 
completion of such reviews, the committees 
shall— 


Not “may,” but “shall,” Mr. Presi- 
dent— 
report to their respective Houses and shall 
make such recommendations with respect to 
modification of this title as they may deem 
desirable.” 


Mr. President, I submit that that 
amendment is a sensible proposal. It 
means that when this body and the 
House of Representatives are in posses- 
sion of the facts, the basic policy will be 
thoroughly reviewed and a full report 
made to the Congress. My amendment 
guarantees reexamination on the basis 
of facts and experience under the terms 
of this bill. It affords Congress the 
chance to revise, alter, or repeal. 

So, Mr. President, I ask to have my 
amendment receive favorable considera- 
tion when I bring it to the attention of 
this body. I believe it to be more practi- 
cal and realistic than the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is only fair for me to state my position 
in the Recorp, in view of the fight I have 
made in recent days in regard to ade- 
quate congressional checks upon the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. I 
am very frank to say that the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] give me great logical difficulty, 
insofar as my own position is concerned, 
because I think both their speeches this 
afternoon have been brilliant. 

However, I wish the Recorp to show 
that in the Armed Services Committee 
it was the junior Senator from Oregon 
who made the fight or the request—it 
did not turn out to be very much of a 
fight, because my colleagues very quick- 
ly joined me—for the insertion of a pro- 
vision calling for a congressional check, 
by way of a concurrent resolution of both 
Houses, which does not have to be signed 
by the President. 

I had this problem in mind when I 
made that fight in the committee, I said 
then that I thought the Congress should 
retain a very definite check; and I pro- 
posed. the provision calling for a con- 
current resolution—which provision was 
adopted by the committee, 

So far as procedure is concerned, I 
certainly felt that placed me under a 
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commitment in regard to standing by 
the committee bill. However, I do not 
stand on that ground alone. The bill 
in its present form contains language 
providing a check by way of a concur- 
rent resolution. I take note of what the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Ohio say about the difficulties ac- 
companying the adoption of a concur- 
rent resolution. Nevertheless, concur- 
rent resolutions can be passed by a ma- 
jority vote, they do not require the 
signature of the President, and provide 
@ very adequate congressional check. 

At the same time I wish to say, as I in- 
timated at the opening of my remarks, 
that there is great merit in the posi- 
tion taken on this matter by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator from li- 
nois, so far as the entire problem of the 
delegation of authority is concerned. I 
believe, however, that with the checks 
which we have written into this bill we 
are adequately protected by the present 
wording, Therefore I shall vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the majority leader, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall try to yield back a portion of that 
time. I have stated on the floor of the 
Senate heretofore that this bill has two 
basic objectives. One is to bring about 
peace in a troubled world by strengthen- 
ing the military power of this Nation. 
The other is to prepare the young men 
of our country to properly defend them- 
selves in case of war. 

If this bill does not meet those objec- 
tives, then we should not vote for it. If 
those are not the purposes of this bill, 
then we should vote it down rather than 
attempt to cripple it by amendments, 
We have just concluded the vote on 
whether we should adopt the universal 
military training program; 68 Senators 
voted in favor of UMT, 20 against. 

Mr. President, it has been said in the 
course of the debate that this is a Tru- 
man program. I suppose the inference 
sought to be conveyed is that anything 
the President of the United States favors, 
regardless of what it is, is bad, merely 
because he favorsit. But, Mr. President, 
it so happens that this program has the 
unqualified support of many others. It 
is the program of the veterans of two 
world wars. After World War I, those 
men who went overseas and fought the 
battles in order that we might maintain 
this as a nation of liberty and justice 
returned and said to the Congress that 
we always should be adequately pre- 
pared. Did we? No, Mr. President; 
and a great many of those veterans to- 
day believe that by becoming weak in a 
military way we lost influence with our 
friends and prestige with those nations 
which only recognize military might. 
World War I followed, 

After World War II, the men who 
went overseas and fought, many of 
whom were wounded, many of whom had 
seen their buddies die on the battlefield, 
returned. What did they say? They 
said again that one of the surest ways 
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to bring about peace in this troubled 
world was to remain constantly ade- 
quately prepared, and that the only way 
to do that was to adopt universal mili- 
tary training. The pending bill was in- 
troduced at their request. It is their 
program, and I say to my distinguished 
colleagues, what good is UMT if it lasts 
but 1, 2, 3, or 4 years? The only object 
of UMT is to bring about a state of ade- 
quate preparedness not for 1 year but 
for every year until we can bring about 
peace in the world. 

Senators talk about expense. Let me 
describe what these start-and-stgp pro- 
grams of 1, 2, 3, and 4 years do. We 
see training camps and equipment upon 
which we have spent millions of dol- 
lars—yes, billions of dollars—deterio- 
rate, junked, and thrown away. We see 
property declared surplus or thrown 
away because of a lack of men even to 
police it. Today we are starting to spend 
billions of dollars in order to rebuild and 
replace what a few short years we had in 
being. That is why the veterans, the 
men who have made the sacrifice, have 
come before the Congress of the United 
States pleading with us to listen to them, 
because they have experienced the re- 
alities of war. They know what it is. 

If we are to have a program, we must 
have a continuing program. We are 
compelled to make long-range plans, 
We must think of the future. We can- 
not dodge this issue, we cannot throw it 
out the window merely by saying it is 
a Harry Truman program. True, Harry 
Truman is for it, because he fought in 
World War I. He went overseas, and 
he learned what it meant to see young 
men who had not been properly pre- 
pared go into the battle line; men, 
many of whom had not been in the 
A:my more than 6 weeks when they went 
overseas to fight against trained men. 
a proud that the President is for the 
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What do the young men and women 
of this country think about this pro- 
gram? These are the people who would 
receive the training; these are the men 
for whom some here shed tears. Let 
me read the result of a recent poll taken 
at one of our great universities, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, where more than 
1,500 students were asked to express 
their views on universal military train- 
ing. Of this group 1,155 were men, 412 
were women. Among the men students, 
79 percent favored the creation of such 
a training program and only 21 percent 
opposed it. Of the women, 73 percent 
favored it, 27 percent were opposed. 

Polls taken in other schools have 
shown similar results. They show what 
the young men and women of this coun- 
try are thinking about in terms of the 
future—their future and the future of 
this great Nation. They are willing to 
make this sacrifice, partly because they 
believe in continuing a nation of liberty 
and justice, and partly because they be- 
lieve in the words they have heard re- 
peated by others who have recently re- 
turned from the present conflict, boys 
who had gone to school with them, who 
have tole about fighting at the side of 
boys who were not properly prepared. It 
has been quoted on this floor, and I 
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think it is worth repeating again, that 
General Eisenhower, when testifying 
before the committee, stated: 

There are more Americans occupying 
graves overseas because they were not trained 
than for almost any other reason; they were 
not trained to take care of themselves, not 
trained to know what to do in combat. 


Mr. President, ere we to deny to the 
youth of this Nation the opportunity to 
know how to take care of themselves? 
Is that to be the decision of the Senate 
of the United States? Are we to turn a 
deaf ear to the men and women who 
have fought in two World Wars, when 
they advocate a program which they 
say should be adopted in order to bring 
about peace in the world? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure it is perfectly clear to every- 
one who is at all familiar with the bill 
that this is a flank attack, attempting 
by indirection to accomplish the identi- 
cal purpose of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
JoHNson], which was recently defeated. 
Senators, if they wish, may try to point 
to their votes on the Johnson amend- 
ment and say, “I voted for UMT,” and 
also vote for this amendment. But, Mr. 
President, if the great service organ- 
izations of the Nation, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the American Veterans Committee, 
who are interested in this legislation, 
and who have had the UMT as their pri- 
mary objective for so many years, are 
deceived by any such processes of po- 
litical acrobatics, I shall be very greatly 
surprised, because it is very evident that 
this is the time to test whether Senators 
believe in UMT. The verdict will come 
with the call of the yeas and nays on 
the bill. 

The eloquent Senator from Illinois 
read, as only he could read, this lan- 
guage: 

To this end, Congress further declares that 
it is the duty of all citizens to engage in 
such training for civilian and military 
service. 


He asks sarcastically, “What sharp 
mind composed that language?” He 
had been talking about Oscar Ewing and 
other people who might not be too popu- 
lar here, and he implied that it came 
from them. Mr. President, that lan- 
guage came from the UMT bill which 
the American Legion has been bringing 
to the Congress for the past 15 years, I 
do not know what sharp mind wrote the 
language, but in my opinion it is a state- 
ment of pretty good American principle 
which was written by the American 
Legion in their long fight for UMT. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 


The 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I un- 
derstand, the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois, on the last vote, voted in favor of 
UMT. Now he wants to repeal it be- 
fore it is ever put into effect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not question the 
complete right of the Senator to change 
his mind within 2 hours, if he wishes to 
do so. Ido not want him to be deceived 
about the source of the language he 
read with such vigorous sarcasm. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield briefly, al- 
though my time is very short. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know how 
the junior Senator from Illinois could 
vote for a limitation unless he first voted 
for the general principle of UMT. What 
that has to do with taking another look 
at the question 4 years hence is another 
indication of the vague and obscure lan- 
guage contained in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Illi- 
nois does better than the Senator from 
Ohio, because he thinks we will be out 
of the cold war and have UMT in opera- 
tion in 4 years. I hope he is right but 
fear he is wrong. I am surprised to 
hear the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio speak so despairingly about the 
possibility of getting through a concur- 
rent resolution within 4 years, The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is usually optimistic. 
Usually he has a great deal of confidence 
in himself, According to press reports 
he is being mentioned as the Republican 
nominee for President. If he has no 
faith in his ability to get a concurrent 
resolution through Congress in the next 
3 or 4 years, naturally it follows that he 
does not have confidence about the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party in the next 
election. 

Mr. President, I do not have the time 
to go into the issue at great length. 
It has been made clear that all service 
can be suspended, except the UMT, by 
concurrent resolution. Congress could 
do it at any time it may choose to do so. 
Why should we put a limitation upon 
UMT, which is designed, after all, to be 
a permanent plan for the maintenance of 
our security and the maintenance of 
world peace? Several years ago we had 
before us a bill the purpose of which 
was supposed to be to inaugurate indus- 
trial peace in this land of ours. I refer 
to the Taft-Hartley law. I was in favor 
of industrial peace, so far as it could be 
obtained. I was one of the Senators who 
was assailed for taking that point of 
view. Isupported the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio in the enactment of a bill 
whose purpose was to secure industrial 
peace. No one suggested at that time 
that we should put a saw-off limitation 
in the Taft-Hartley law to preserve in- 
dustrial peace. On that bill we went so 
far as to pass it over a Presidential veto. 
The pending bill is designed to preserve 
the peace of the United States and of 
the world. I submit it would be much 
less reasonable to put a saw-off provision 
in a bill designed to preserve the peace 
of the entire world than it would have 
been to put such a provision in the Taft- 
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Hartley bill, designed to preserve the in- 
dustrial peace in our land. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
flank attack. It is designed to accom- 
plish what the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. JoHNsSON] attempted to do by direct 
frontal assault. They would both ac- 
complish the same purpose. There can 
be no question about it. The Senator 
from Ohio is utterly consistent in his 
vote, because he voted to strike out the 
UMT provision when the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado was pending. 
I submit that any Senator who has 
changed his mind on this subject within 
the last few minutes might take another 
look before he voted and decide whether 
or not he wanted to vote for the prin- 
ciple of UMT at 2 o’clock and then vote 
to stifle it or kill it at 3:15 or 3:20 o'clock. 
That is all it means. That is what the 
next vote means. 


All of us do not have the eloquence of 
the Senator from Illinois. It may be 
difficult to minimize his speech. The 
statement of Oscar Ewing was made be- 
fore the vote on the Johnson amend- 
ment was taken. The person who made 
the statement in the Wall Street Journal 
read by the Senator as to what they were 
planning made it and had it printed be- 
fore that vote. If it had any relation to 
the Taft amendment it affected the 
Johnson amendment. He did not make 
that statement between the vote on the 
Johnson amendment and the vote on the 
Taft amendment. They are matters that 
should have gone to the very heart of the 
vote when the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado was pending if they 
ere persuasive as to the pending propo- 
sition, 

Mr. President, one is either for UMT, 
or he is against it. The two amend- 
ments would have identically the same 
effect. There can be no question about 
it. The American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Veterans 
Committee, and others would like very 
much to have the matter of UMT set- 
tled. They have worked on it ardu- 
ously for many years. The National 
Guard, Reserve officers organizations, 
and Reserve units of enlisted men would 
like to see the matter settled. They want 
to set up their own program so as to 
enable them to inaugurate a real system 
for the National Guard, for example, 
which would give it vitality and life and 
fill its ranks with the men who come 
out of UMT. The Reserves want to bring 
reserves into their organizations. The 
pending amendment would kill the pro- 
gram even before it had a chance to be 
inaugurated. 

I have previously discussed the econ- 
omy of the plan. I discussed it briefly 
when we had the other amendment up 
for consideration. Having a slightly bet- 
ter audience now, I shall repeat some 
of the things I said before. 

If Senators ever hope to get away from 
a $50,000,000,000 budget during this cold 
war they had better give some thought 
to the National Guard and the Reserves. 
It would be possible to take care of 10 
or 12 reservists, who would be ready to 
move, if we gave our Reserve program a 
chance to get installed, for what it would 
cost to maintain one man in the Regu- 
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lar Army. There is no reason on earth 
why, if this Reserve program is permitted 
to take effect, that within the next 4 or 
5 years, even though tensions remain as 
critical as they are today, we should 
not be able to cut our military budget 
by billions of dollars. We would have 
reservists on whom we could rely. I 
would that all Senators could have heard 
the address of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia. Certainly no 
man has a more consistent record in 
voting for economy in Government than 
the senior Senator from Virginia. He 
said that he had not been in favor of 
a UMT program. However, after study- 
ing the subject closely he was convinced 
that it was the only way to bring down 
the cost of maintaining a vast military 
organization. 

The UMT program and the Reserve 
program are one way of escaping the 
huge expenditures which threaten na- 
tional solvency. Let no Senator be de- 
ceived. Let us vote down the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

The Senator from Ohio has 11 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Let me say to my old 
and omniscient friend from Georgia, 
who seems to have all the answers 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have all the 
answers, but the answers I am giving 
are the same answers I gave at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am making the 
same answer, too, as a matter of fact. 
However, I do not intend to let any 
group or organization, through a few 
national officers, do my thinking for me, 
even though such officers may represent 
a substantial portion of the opinion of 
the organizations. I am not unmindful 
of the fact that there are thousands of 
servicemen who were in World War I 
and World War I—parenthetically, I 
was a doughboy on the western front in 
World War I—who still do their own 
thinking. I wonder how many veterans 
know that we are considering, not one 
bill, but two bills; that we are consider- 
ing a conscription act and a permanent 
policy on universal military training. 
have yet to receive a letter from anyone 
in the great commonwealth of Illinois 
who has alluded even once to the fact 
that we are considering two bills. It is 
a fair question to ask whether or not 
the country is fully advised of what is 
going on. There is a rather substantial 
segment of opinion today that is think- 
ing seriously about this question of im- 
posing a permanent policy upon the 
country in an hour of emergency. 

My friend from Georgia mentions the 
fact that there was no terminal date 
placed in the Taft-Hartley law, as if 
that were an analogy. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act did not involve billions of dollars 
in future expenditures and the possible 
siphoning of millions of young Ameri- 
cans out of the social blood stream. 
Therefore, I say the analogy is rather 
thin. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio whether he 
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believes it would be possible to get a con- 
current resolution out of the Committee 
on Armed Services to review the whole 
subject, so long as the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was chairman of 
the committee and so long as the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] was 
chairman of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee? It would be impossible to get a 
resolution of that kind on the floor of 
the Senate unless it was first reported 
by the committee. From all the evi- 
dence, the implication of the language 
and the argument which has been ad- 
duced on the floor of the Senate, it would 
seem to me that such a resolution would 
be buried in committee. I do not intend 
to rely upon such a weak legislative reed. 
I have had too much experience. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want such a pro- 
vision written into the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
know that under the rules of the Senate 
a motion could be made to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
such a concurrent resolution if it were 
bottled up in committee? 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Illinois expect the Senator from Georgia 
to be chairman of this committee after 
1952? [Laughter] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to my 
friend from Vermont that I do not want 
to seem so lacking in political charity 
as not to make that assumption for the 
moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. As ranking Member of 
the minority he might have much 
influence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Illinois heard 
the remark of the Senator from Georgia, 
the able chairman of the committee. 
However, it is true that under the rules 
of the Senate a motion could be made 
to withdraw such a concurrent resolu- 
tion if it were bottled up in the commit- 
tee. The able Senator from Illinois and 
those who felt the same way could move 
to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of a concurrent resolution 
if it were bottled up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iwill say to my friend 
from California that I am not insensible 
of the shadowy prospects and possibili- 
ties which go along with joint and con- 
current resolutions. What I am talking 
about is the number of times since I have 
been in the National Legislature when 
such provisions have been written into 
scores of bills. Nevertheless, I have yet 
to see that instrumentality exercised. I 
have yet to see such a resolution brought 
to the floor of either the House or Senate, 

So we are dealing with a practical mat- 
ter. How strange it is that the oppo- 
nents of the amendment should—shall 
I sayaffront the consistency of the junior 
Senator from Illinois by saying, “Look; 
he has voted for this principle, and now 
he wants to engage in a very sharp flank 
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That is not in the mind of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois at all; but he believes 
that he expresses the sentiment of a very 
substantial portion of America when he 
says that the people want a “look-see” 
before it is too late. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois has 6 minutes, and the 
Senator from Georgia has 6 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have been 
accused of a flank attack on universal 
military training. It seems to me that 
the committee is using universal mili- 
tary training as a shield behind which to 
hide in opposing a principle which they 
admit so far as the emergency section is 
concerned. They have brought in a per- 
manent bill; but the dominating feature 
of the bill is not UMT. The dominating 
feature is the draft of millions of Amer- 
ican boys during the next 4 years for 2 
years’ military service. That is the main 
factor of the bill. UMT is 4 years dis- 
tant. 

I agree that to reenact it or repeal it 
represents only a difference of degree 4 
years from now. I agree that UMT 
might be affected. However, the main 
feature is that we are limiting the free- 
dom of our boys and taking them for 2 
years. That program is to continue for 
many years to come. I say that the right 
to do that ought to come to an end some 
time. The mere fact that the commit- 
tee has chosen to put in a permanent 
program, not to go into effect until 4 
years from now, is no legitimate argu- 
ment against placing a limitation on 
the bill itself.. There is no effective limi- 
tation in the bill. True, by concurrent 
resolution we can make certain findings, 
and at least end temporarily the right to 
draft. But take section 18 of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. That section contains 
the right to conscript property, in effect, 
or it replaces the old right of conscrip- 
tion of property. 

That act says that the Government of 
the United States can make anyone take 
any order for anything, apparently at 
any price the Government sees fit to im- 
pose. That is an emergency power. 
That emergency power goes on forever 
unless we place a limitation in this bill. 
There is no right in this bill to terminate 
that power, even by concurrent resolu- 
tion. There is no right to terminate the 
property emergency sections of the act 
unless we place in effect the amendment 
which we have presented. 

I voted against the UMT amendment, 
not because I am necessarily against 
UMT. I should like to see the exact pro- 
gram, I am for some kind of universal 
military training program, but I am not 
for other kinds of universal military 
training. So far as the particular kind 
in this bill is concerned, I do not know 
what kind it is. I know that President 
Truman, in referring to this subject, has 
often left out the word “military.” In 
his official messages he has left out the 
word “military.” I do not know what 
kind of social welfare or CCC he thinks 
of as the universal military training pro- 
gram. The bill provides that the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
shall, subject to the direction of the 
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President, establish policies and stand- 
ards with respect to the conduct of ini- 
tial basic training, including the moral, 
religious, recreational, informational, 
and educational phases of such training. 

What is this UMT to be? Certainly 
it is not at all clear that it is going to 
be the kind of UMT which the American 
Legion 's for. It may not be the kind 
Iam for. I only say that this is a per- 
manent program, and there is no par- 
ticular reason to attach an emergency 
clause to it. I agree. The reason for 
the emergency clause relates to the rest 
of the bill. But mere fact that there is 
a vague provision for universal military 
training 4, 5, or 10 years from now is no 
reason why we should not adopt the 
principle of putting in an emergeucy 
clause to terminate the most drastic law 
that has ever been enacted to limit the 
freedom of the American people. I think 
it is necessary. I believe that it is nec- 
essary under present circumstances,’ and 
for a short period of time—I hope not 
too long. But certainly we all recognize 
that it is an emergency. It is not a 
part of the American system. It ought 
to come to an end, and Congress ought 
to reexamine the question as to how long 
the United States Government is going 
to corgeript the freedom of American 
youth and the freedom of American 
property. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of the committee’s time 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to oppose the Taft amend- 
ment, because it would devastate our 
plans for long-term security. It would 
convert the pending bill from one of per- 
manent preparedness to one of short- 
term preparedness. It would make this 
bill into a small, timid, and halting step 
in the direction of the goal which we 
must achieve for the sake of our secu- 
Tity. 

The Senator from Ohio says that he 
has never seen a concurrent resolution 
work. The legislative counsel has just 
pointed out to me that on October 2, 
1945, when the Senator from Ohio was 
a Member of this body, Congress adopted 
a concurrent resoiution providing for 
reinstitution of the Federal-aid highway 
program. It shows that a concurrent 
resolution can be placed in effect any 
time there is a majority of votes in favor 
of it. 

It may be possible that the Senator 
from Ohio, knowing that only 20 Mem- 
bers of this body feel as he does about 
UMT, realizes that he can never get a 
majority vote for a concurrent resolu- 
tion. Hence, the effect of his amend- 
ment is to repeal UMT before it is put 
into effect. One may call that a flank 
attack, a frontal attack, or any kind of 
attack he wishes. I do understand the 
consistency of the position of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. The Senator from Ohio 
is against training these men. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is against UMT. The 
Senator from Ohio is frank. He comes 
here and tells the Senate, I am not in 
one breath going to vote against strik- 
ing out UMT, and in the next breath 
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vote to terminate it.“ That is an honest, 
frank, forthright policy. 

Twenty Members of the Senate are 
against UMT. They voted against it. 
They talked against it. They fought 
against it. They used every means at 
their command to destroy UMT. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have only 
a brief time. Let me finish. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I decline to 
yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. ‘TAFT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has one more minute. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield on 
my time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator’s time. 

Mr, TAFT. I only wished to say that 
I am not against UMT; but I should like 
to have a hand in working out the kind 
of UMT which I think we ought to have. 
I voted against this proposal because 
it delegates completely to some com- 
mission to be established 4 years from 
now the kind of UMT which we are to 
have imposed on the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Oh, yes; the 
Senator would have it worked out ac- 
cording to the Taft plan. The Comp- 
ton plan is no good. The American 
Legion plan is no good. The Senate 
committee plan, adopted by a vote of 13 
to 0, is no good. I ask the Senator, 
has not the time come when we can 
pass a bill which is not a Taft bill? This 
committee sat for seven long weeks 
evolving a program of universal military 
training. When the time came to vote 
on that program, endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Reserve officers, the Na- 
tional Guard, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Labor Department, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Defense 
Department, it was adopted. Obviously 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has not read the hearings, because each 
of those agencies sent representatives 
before the committee to testify that the 
program had been coordinated and that 
they favored it. Yet that does not satis- 
fy the Senator from Ohio. The Comp- 
ton commission plan, the Senate com- 
mittee program, and the American 
Legion program are no good, No; the 
Senator from Ohio wants the Taft 
program. He would kill UMT complete- 
ly, and 19 of his colleagues support him. 
I admire them and I compliment them 
for their frankness and honesty. But 
when a Senator comes along at 2 o’clock 
and says, “No, I will not go along on 
the Bricker-Johnson amendment be- 
cause I want to tell my people I am for 
UMT,” and at 3:30 says, “I will slip 
under the tent and take my knife and 
I will terminate it before it goes into 
effect,” that is not the kind of policy 
that ought to prevail in the United 
States Senate. 

No, Mr. President, we have been put- 
ting off UMT too long. If we had fol- 
lowed the wise advice of the first Pres- 
ident of the country and put universal 
military service into effect when he 
recommended it, I believe we might have 
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avoided many of the troubles that have 
plagued this Nation. As General Eisen- 
hower so eloquently said before the com- 
mittee: “The fields of Europe are dotted 
with little white crosses because Con- 
gress has not faced up to a permanent 
program of training our men.” Thou- 
sands of young 18-year-old boys were 
thrown into the Battle of the Bulge. 
Why? Because we had to have men, 
and we had to have them at the mo- 
ment. We had to have them whether 
they had been trained or not. 

Mr. President, the committee has tried 
to act prudently. The committee sat 
for 7 weeks. Every Mem er of the sen- 
ate had an opportunity to come before 
the committee and bring with him his 
individual program. We would have 
welcomed the Taft plan if the Senator 
had not been so busy that he could not 
come and honcyv us with his suggestions, 
We heard him on the svbject of troops 
to Europe, but on the UMT he was as si- 
lent as a ghost. Then he comes out on 
the Senate floor, he dashes forth, and 
says, “I am for UMT, but not now; not 
the veterans’ plan, not the Legion plan, 
not the Senate committee plan, not the 
Compton commission plan, but I am for 
UMT if you will take the Taft plan.” 

Mr. President, we are going to have a 
chance to see whether Senators are for 
UMT or whether they are not for UMT. 
I hope the Taft amendment will de over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. All time for 
debate has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr). 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morse 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Benton Hoey Murray 
Brewster Holland Neely 
Bricker Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hunt O'Conor 

utler, Nebr, Ives O'Mahoney 
Byrd Jenner Pastore 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chavez Kem Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Langer . Sparkman 
Douglas Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Hayden Maybank 
Hendrickson Millikin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 


present, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 


1951 


Th? amendment proposed by Mr. Tarr 
was to insert the following, on page 91, 
between lines 7 and 8: 

“(c) All of the provisions of this title, 
except th? provisions of the second sentence 
and the last two sentences of the fourth 
paragraph of section 4 (a), and except all of 
sections 4 (b), 4 (d), 4 (e), 4 (f), 9, 10 (a) 
(4), 10 (b) (10), 13 (e), 14, and 17 (c) shall 
become inoperative and cease to apply on the 
fourth anniversary of the date of enactment 
of the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act or on such 
earlier date as may be specified in a joint 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress for 
that purpose, except as to offenses committed 
prior to such date.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND] is absent because of illness. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont IMr. FLAN- 
DERS?! is absent because of illness, and, if 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces]} and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matong] are absent on official 
business, and, if present, they would each 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CartHy] is absent because of illness. He 
is at Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] is detained on official business, 
and, if present, he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Bennett Ecton Mundt 
Brewster Ferguson Schoeppel 
Bricker Gillette Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Watkins 
Capehart Jenner Welker 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Wherry 
Case Kem Wiley 
Dirksen Langer Williams 
Dworshak Millikin Young 
NAYS—58 
Aiken Humphrey Monroney 
Anderson Hunt Morse 
Benton Ives Murray 
Byrd Johnson. T. Neely 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Chavez Kefauver O' Conor 
Clements Kerr O'Mahoney 
Connally Kilgore re 
Cordon Knowland Robertson 
Douglas Lehman Russell 
Ellender Lodge Saltonstall 
Frear Long Smathers 
Fulbright McCarran Smith, N. J. 
George McClellan Smith, N. C. 
Green McFarland Sparkman 
Hayden McKellar Stennis 
Hennings McMahon Thye 
Hill Magnuson Tobey 
Hoey Martin 
Holland Maybank 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bridges Flanders Vandenberg 
uft McCarthy 
Eastland Malone 
So Mr. Tarr's amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up for consideration my amendment 
“c,” as modified, dated March 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment as modifed will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 91, 
between lines 13 and 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following new subsection: 

(aa) Such act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title I the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 22. It shall be the duty of the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives to review the 
provisions of this title not later than the 
fourth year following the date of enactment 
of the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act and each 
year thereafter, taking into consideration the 
then existing international situation and 
giving due regard to United States commit- 
ments to the United Nations. Upon the 
completion of such reviews, the committees 
shall report to their respective Houses and 
shall make such recommendations with re- 
spect to modification of this title as they 
may deem desirable.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield 

to the Senator from Texas. 
Nr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Minnesota 
whether the amendment just read by the 
clerk is the Senator’s amendment let- 
tered “C.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it is my 
amendment lettered “C,” as modified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have conferred with the chair- 
man of the full committee, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusskLL J. We have read the 
amendment very carefully and very 
thoroughly. It merely provides for 
study and periodic survey of the legisla- 
tion now under consideration by the 
Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives. 
Of course, our committee is charged with 
that duty under the Reorganization Act, 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the 
amendment makes a real contribution to 
the bill, and I have no objection to hav- 
ing it included. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a statement in 
explanation of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

The purpose of this amendment is to make 
clear to the people of the world that this is 
emergency legislation forced upon us by the 
continuing threat of Communist aggression 
against free peoples and the stubborn re- 
fusal of the Kremlin representatives in the 
United Nations to discuss seriously any work- 
able plan for the international control of 
atomic energy, international disarmament, 
and the creation of a United Nations police 
force. The Kremlin is attempting the sub- 
Jugation of the world by world conflict, by 
employment of military force, and by the 
threat of military force for the purposes of 
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aggression. We must be strong—be pre- 
pared—to do less would be to betray our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I believe that this amend- 
ment is of extreme importance. Its adop- 
tion will make plain to the American people 
and the people of the entire world that we 
are seeking an end to military expenditures 
and aspiring for peace and disarmament. 
However, the continuing threat of Commu- 
nist aggression makes it necessary to adopt a 
plan of universal military training and serv- 
ice and to maintain such a program until 
peace is restored and firm and unmistakable 
guaranties of universal disarmament are 
agreed to by all nations. 

By this amendment, we say UMT and UMS 
are not permanent, irrevocable policy. We 
have not turned our backs upon the tradi- 
tions of our people. We do not relish the 
thought that 8 years of the life of every male 
youth is going to be earmarked for military 
service, either active or on reserve. 

We accept reluctantly and for no longer 
than necessary the heavy burden and expense 
and taxation that such a vast military estab- 
lishment is going to load upon the backs of 
the American people, the wage earners, farm- 
ers businessmen, investors, those of fixed 
income—every man and woman in the 
Nation. 

Our military budget is today over forty 
billion dollars. Let us keep constantly be- 
fore our eyes and the eyes of the people of 
the world, the day when that budget will be 
cut and eventually disappear in a world free 
from international tension. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless the 
amendment has heretofore been offered, 
it is not in order, 

Mr. JENNER. It is an amendment to 
an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
pending amendment to which an amend- 
ment can be offered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won-. 
der whether the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana will withhold his amend- 
ment for a short time. 

Mr. JENNER. I will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana withholds his amendment. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
up my two amendments, lettered “B” and 
“C,” and ask unanimos consent that 
they may be considered together; and 
I ask that the amendments be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First, the 
amendments will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add new 
sections, as follows: 

Sec. —. (a) Subsection (a) of section 102 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Imposition of tax: There shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year (in addition to other ta es imposed by 
this chapter) upon the net income of every 
corporation accumulating earnings or profits 
instead of dividing or distributing such earn- 
ings or profits, a surtax of 100 percent of the 
amount of the undistributed section 102 net 
income.” 

(b) Subsections (b) and (c) of such sec- 
tion are hereby repealed. 

Sec. —. (a) Section 12 (b) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the last 13 lines in the 
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table contained therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 
“Over $22,000 but not over 825,000 87,720 
plus 56% of excess over $22,000. 
“Over 825,000 100% of excess over $25,000.” 
(b) Section 12 (c) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the last sentence therein, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota asks unanimous 
consent that both amendments may be 
considered together. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that in my opinion these two amend- 
ments are not germane. I do not wish 
to make the point of order now, if the 
Senator from North Dakota wishes to 
make a statement about the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. LANGER. Les: I do wish to make 
a statement about them. 

Mr. McFARLAND. However, at the 
proper time I shall make the point of 
order, and I do not wish to lose the right 
to make the point of order later by fail- 
ing to make it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order may be made at any time; and an 
agreement to vote on two amendments 
together does not require that the point 
of order be made before such an agree- 
ment is entered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to make the point of order, 
because this measure is not a revenue 
bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I do not 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; I shall 
withhold the point of order, so that the 
Senator from North Dakota may make 
a speech on the amendments. However, 
I merely wish to state that this bill is 
not a revenue bill. This bill originates 
in the Senate. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is strictly a revenue measure, and, 
therefore, is subject to a point of order. 
But I shall withhold the point of order 
for the present. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Very briefly, the argument in favor of 
these amendments is that if the United 
States of America is going to draft the 
boys covered by the bill and is going to 
send them anywhere the Government 
wishes to send them, the Government 
should conscript the wealth of the coun- 
try also. 

The late President Roosevelt, during 
World War II, sent to the Congress a 
message calling upon the Members of 
Congress to permit no salaries greater 
than $25,000 net to be made during the 
war period. 

During World War I, 72,000 new mil- 
lionaires were created by war profits; 
and, as the late President Roosevelt so 
well said in his message during World 
War II: 

I want no new war millionaires to be cre- 
ated in World War II. 


So the late President Roosevelt asked 
for a limitation of $25,000 net on salaries 
during World War II. At that time 
President Roosevelt cited the example 
of two brothers who were earning the 
same incomes in a business. President 
Roosevelt said: “The Government is 
drafting one of them and is paying him 
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$50 a month, or $600 a year. Is it not 
enough to let the other make $67,500 a 
year, which would give him a net income 
of $25,000?” Despite that plea by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the amendment was de- 
feated on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, some of us believe that 
it is proper for a person to be taxed at 
the rate of 100 percent on all income 
over $25,000 net. Some of us believe 
that a net income of $25,000 a year is 
enough for any man, when we can draft 
his brother and can pay him the small 
sum which those who serve in the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force receive. 

So, Mr. President, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota is offering an 
amendment which is identical with the 
one which was embodied in the sugges- 
tion of President Roosevelt during 
World War II. This amendment is word 
for word identical with that suggestion 
by President Roosevelt, even though at 
that time the amendment was defeated. 
One of these amendments would take 
all the income of every person above 
$25,000 a year net. 

The second amendment provides that 
all war profits shall be taxed at the rate 
of 100 percent. I will vote for selective 
service, but this measure has so many 
jokers in it that I cannot support it. It 
is not a straight, honest war prepara- 
tion bill. It is not even an honest uni- 
versal military training bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I agree substantially with what 
was said a few days ago in Chicago, at a 
meeting of what is known as the John 
Ericeson League. I can repeat substan- 
tially what was said at that time and I 
state it as my own language. It is inter- 
esting to take a look at what has hap- 
pened to nondefense spending in the last 
10 years. The Department of Commerce 
spent 836,800,000 in 1940. It spent 
8863, 000,000 in 1950. 

The Department of the Interior spent 
$210,000,000 in 1940, and $568,000,000 in 
1950. 

The Department of Labor spent $29,- 
000,009 in 1940, and $257,000,000 in 1950. 

The Department of Justice spent $49,- 
000,000 in 1940, and $131,000,000 in 1950. 

These costs of Government should be 
paid as we go—not left to be paid by the 
Gl's when they return, if they do re- 
turn, from the horrors of war. 

Mr, President, listen to this: The De- 
partment of State spent $24,000,000 in 
1940, and $361,000,000 under Secretary 
Acheson in 1950. 

Finally, the independent offices, in- 
cluding the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, the Federal Security Agency, the 
General Services Administration, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
spent $3,800,000,000 in 1940, and $10,- 
700,000,000 in 1950. 

These Government departments and 
agencies have nothing to do with the 
armed services. They are just symbolic 
of the sprawling, spendthrift bureauc- 
racy which brings us higher taxes and 
higher prices, and appeals from the Tru- 
man administration to prepare for 
greater sacrifices still to come, as he is- 
sues them on the nice, fine beaches of 
Florida. 

Mr. President, do you suppose Ameri- 
can businessmen believe they received 
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$863,000,000 worth of services from the 
Department of Commerce last year? 

Does any American workingman be- 
lieve that the Department of Labor was 
worth the $257,000,000 it cost in 1950? 

Do American boys fighting in Korea 
think that the $361,000,000 spent last 
year by the Department of State con- 
tributed substantially to their peace and 
security? 

Mr. President, I also want to say that 
I agree with another excerpt from a 
statement made by a very distinguished 
American: 

The tax program is the second example of 
unequal burdens. 


This is in reality a tax program, Mr. 
President, because the more men we 
draft the greater is the expense. I say 
that if it is possible to draft a boy and 
to take him away, whether it be now or 
hereafter under an alleged universal 
military training program, we ought also 
to be able to draft the war profits of the 
country. No person, no corporation 
should be permitted to become rich on 
the blood, sacrifices, and suffering of our 
soldiers—nor on the tears and sweat of 
their fathers and mothers. Our fore- 
fathers left the “old country” to avoid 
this kind of government by kings, czars, 
and emperors—by the vote of Senator 
WILLIAM Lancer it will not be established 
in the United States. 

The excerpt says that, at this time, the 
Congress is considering tax proposals 
that will favor the high incomes and 
bear down on lower incomes, and that, 
under this tax program, now before the 
Senate, if one is earning $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year, he will have to pay the 
same amount of income tax he paid at 
the height of World War II. But if his 
income is 8500, 000 a year, he will be per- 
mitted to pay $40,000 less than in 1944— 
and will have additional loopholes to 
save him still more tax money. There is 
no equality of sacrifice in this type of 
tax program. 

On the other hand, corporation profits 
have reached an astounding all-time 
high. Nothing effective is being done 
to make those superprofits bear- their 
fair share of our national burden. At 
the same time, while you are carrying 
the extraordinary burden, a new unfair 
wage and salary formula has been pro- 
mulgated by the Government. The net 
effect of this Government order is to 
keep wages and salaries down. This 
combination of heavier expenses and re- 
stricted income will cause real hardship 
among millions of moderate-income 
families. 

Our complaint against the stabiliza- 
tion program is that it is not geared to 
curb inflation. Rather, in the name of 
fighting inflation, the program will lower 
living standards, while safeguarding 
swollen profits. 

On the one hand, flabby treatment of 
the wealthy and gingerly treatment of 
profiteers; on the other, severe controls 
over people in the lower- and middle- 
income levels. 

Mr. President, I say that that is the 
very reverse of fair play. Everyone 
realizes that war is a national catastro- 
phe, which men are forced into involun- 
tary servitude, without respect to their 
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personal wishes. It is unfair and un- 
democratic to require a part of our citi- 
zens to be forced into the service of their 
country, without the same and equal 
conditions being required of all the peo- 
ple—all those who are making half a 
million dollars a year in salaries, paying 
$40,000 a year less in taxes than they 
paid in World War II, under the tax pro- 
gram which has been adopted in this 
Congress, 

Many men and women are required to 
submit to virtual dictatorship in the 
service, while those remaining at home 
are permitted the liberty and comforts 
of civilian life, with the advantage of 
amassing wealth due to the conditions 
arising from the situation for which 
others are giving their life’s blood. All 
patriotic Americans should share equally 
in defending the Nation and participate 
equally in the sacrifices required. 

Mr. President, unless these amend- 
ments are adopted, and unless we draft 
wealth at the same time that we draft 
blood and the lives of our young men, 
we shall not be carrying out the princi- 
ples of real, true, honest democracy 
which we are trying to sell to our allies 
in Europe and Asia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
be compelled to renew my point of order. 
The bill before us is Senate bill 1, a bill 
which originated in the Senate. It is not 
@ revenue measure. Of course, had it 
been a revenue measure, it could not 
have originated in the Senate. I submit 
that the amendments are not germane, 
and therefore cannot be considered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the point of order is not well 
taken. If the Senate through this bill 
can draft the lives of human beings, 
then I submit that certainly we can at 
at the same time draft some of the 
swollen profits which are being taken 
by corporations and by individuals who 
are receiving salaries even as high as 
half a million dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous- consent agreement, no 
amendment may be offered, either to the 
bill or to the amendment, which is not 
germane to the bill or to the amend- 
ment. These two amendments are of- 
fered to the text of the bill, which is 
in the form of a substitute. They are 
not germane to the text of the bill, and 
therefore, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, they are not in order. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment lettered 
A which I offer for myself and on behalf 
of my colleague, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
amendment been printed heretofore? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit it is unnecessary to read the 
amendment, which has been on the table 
for 10 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. The clerk advises the 
Chair that the amendment is identical 
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with the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Cordon], which 
has been considered and voted upon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ido not think that 
is correct, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
himself does not know. The amendment 
is somewhat different, although the first 
part of it is identical. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. The amend- 
ment offered by the able Senator from 
Oregon was to eliminate all deferments. 
This amendment does not in any way 
eliminate deferments. It simply sets up 
a different method. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Record. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. CAPEHART was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

On page 83, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all through line 19 on page 84. 

On page 84, line 20, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (d) (1).” 

On page 86, line 10, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2).” 

On page 86, line 11, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(1).” 

On page 86, line 18, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3).” 

On page 87, strike out lines 14 through 24, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) Any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction at 
a college, university, or similar institution, 
shall upon the facts being presented to the 
local board, be deferred until he ceases satis- 
factorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion; if— 

“(A) he is enrolled as a freshman; 

“(B) he is enrolled as a sophomore and 
ranked in the upper half of his freshman 


class; 

“(C) he is enrolled as a junior and ranked 
in the upper two-thirds of his sophomore 
class; 


“(D) he is enrolled as a senior and ranked 
in the upper three-fourths of his junior 


class; or 

“(E) he is pursuing, or has been accepted 

by an established graduate school to pursue, 
a course of study leading to a graduate de- 
gree and ranked in the upper half of his 
senior class. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘full-time course of instruction’ shall mean 
® course of instruction which requires the 
enrollment of a student for a period equiva- 
lent to at least 45 weeks out of each calen- 
dar year. The President is authorized to 
provide for payment of such portion of the 
costs of tuition, books, laboratory fees, sub- 
sistence, travel, and other necessary expenses 
of any person selected to engage in such 
study and research as the President finds 
that such person is unable to defray without 
undue hardship. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall be deemed to preclude the Presi- 
dent from providing, by regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (h) of this section, 
for the deferment from training and service 
of any category or categories of students for 
such periods of time as he may deem appro- 
priate.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, this 
amendment is being offered by myself 
and my colleague [Mr, Jenner], in be- 
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half of all the universities and colleges 
in the State of Indiana, namely: 

Anderson College, Ball State Teachers 
College, Butler University, Cantebury 
College, DePauw University, Earlham 
College, Evansville College, Franklin 
College, Goshen College, Hanover Col- 
lege, Huntington College, Indiana Cen- 
tral College, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana Technical College, Indiana 
University, Jordan College of Music, 
Manchester College, Marian College, 
Marion College, Oakland City College, 
Purdue University, Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, St. Joseph College, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Taylor University, Tri-State College, 
University of Notre Dame, Valparaiso 
University, Vincennes University, and 
Wabash College. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, a 
printed statement from those 31 col- 
leges. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE INDIANA PLAN FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
op NATIONAL MANPOWER 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

1. The American college and university 
recognizes the gravity of the present crisis in 
world affairs and is sensitively aware of the 
fact that the national welfare must take 
precedence over other considerations. 

2. Charged with the responsibility of lead- 
ership in American thought and life we must 
constantly point to the clear and present 
danger of the short view which would seri- 
ously impair our tradition of freedom under 
God. We must proceed on the commonly 
accepted assumption that our present situ- 
ation must be viewed as a long-term phase 
of our national preparation for any even- 
tuality. Though victorious in our conflict 
with an alien and vicious ideology we could 
lose so many cultural and spiritual values 
that our victory would be empty. 

In the light of these considerations we 
strongly take the position that present pro- 
posed legislation should not constitute a 
permanent national commitment to any pro- 
gram of universal military and serv- 
ice. Proposed legislation should be enacted 
for a limited period of time and made sub- 
ject to review by each succeeding Congress. 

8. It is our profound conviction that in 
any plan of national mobilization we must 
maintain the values for which American 
colleges and universities have stood through- 
out their history as an expression of the 
heritage of our people. This means that 
definite and intelligent provisions must be 
made, even in a time of national emergency, 
for the uninterrupted training of the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. The American college and 
university must make a continuous contri- 
bution to the national welfare in terms of 
supplying manpower needs in every field of 
learning during this crisis and beyond it. 
Thus it is in the national interest that 
every man pursue his formal education for 
as long a period as he is willing and able 
and so long as he can be spared from mili- 
tary service. 

STATEMENT OF PLAN 


1. Upon the basis of these principles we 
affirm our conviction that those sections of 
the present selective service law which pro- 
vide for registration at age 18 with induc- 
tion not before age 19 should be retained. 

2. The length of military service should 
be extended from 21 months to 27 months, 
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8. Standards of induction should be low- 
ered until approximately 78 percent of all 
young men are taken into the Armed Forces, 

4. All freshmen who are attending college 
and are doing passing work at the time they 
receive their call should be deferred to the 
end of the academic year. All students who 
during their freshman year ranked in 
the upper half of their class should be de- 
ferred to the end of the sophomore year. 
All students who ranked in the upper two- 
thirds of their sophomore class should be 
deferred to the end of their junior year. All 
students who ranked in the upper three- 
fourths of their junior class should be de- 
ferred to the end of their senior year. Stu- 
dents should be deferred for graduate study 
if they have graduated in the upper one-half 
of their senior class, have been accepted by an 
established graduate school, and continue 
to maintain satisfactory progress in a pro- 
gram leading toward an advance degree, 

5. All students who are deferred to con- 
tinue in college shall attend college on a 
round-the-year program consistent with 
high academic standards. 

6. Because continuance in college on a 
year-round program will impose a significant 
additional financial burden on the average 
American family and because participation 
in this plan should not depend upon the 
financial circumstance of the student, it is 
recommended that the Eighty-second Con- 
gress pass enabling legislation which will 
permit any student who is deferred under 
this program to borrow from the Government 
up to $100 per month during the period he is 
attending college. 

It is further recommended that interest 
on this loan shall be at a rate one-half of 
1 percent greater than the going rate on 
long term Government bonds at the time the 
loan is made, and repayment of the loan 
shall be made on the basis of annual pay- 
ments equal to 25 percent of the participant’s 
Federal income tax. 


STATEMENT OF MANPOWER SITUATION 


The testimony of Mrs. Rosenberg and Gen- 
eral Hershey before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee established the fact that if 
the strength of the Armed Forces is raised 
to 3,500,000 men by June 30, 1951, and if 
present stancards of induction and defer- 
ments are maintained, the national pool of 
acceptable inductees will be reduced to 
411,000 by that date. 

It was also established by the same testi- 
mony that this pool can be increased to 
1,218,000 men in the following manner: 


Number in pool by present stand- 


ard, June 30, 1951...--........ 411, 000 
Addition of college students by 
graduation and nondeferment.. 200, 000 
Reclaimed by lowering standards 
of IV-F deferments_........... 250, 000 
Reclaimed from deferments by 
induction of men with one de- 
T soos 220, 000 
Inducted draftees now in National 
Guard and Reservist units 137, 000 
A 1. 218, 000 


In an armed force of 3,500,000 it is esti- 
mated there will be approximately 1,500,000 
career men, and men who serve for more than 
27 months. This means that approximately 
2,000,000 men will need to be replaced every 
27 months or at rate of about 900,000 each 
year. 

Approximately 1,050,000 men reach a given 
age annually. Of these about 800,000 can 
be used in the Armed Forces if approximately 
100,000 are used on limited service. This 
leaves a deficit of 100,000 per year which will 
be subtracted from the pool of 1,218,000. Al- 
lowing 600,000 as the minimum safety 
margin to be kept as a cushion in this pool, 


it is clear that there is no present need for - 
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lowering the induction age below 19 nor to 
modifying the existing regulations with re- 
gard to the deferment of college students. 


MEMBERS OF INDIANA CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Anderson College, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Butler University, Canterbury College, 
DePauw University, Earlham College, Evans- 
ville College, Franklin College, Goshen Col- 
lege, Hanover College, Huntington College, 
Indiana Central College, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana Technical College, 
Indiana University, Jordan College of Music, 
Manchester College, Marian College, Marion 
College, Oakland City College, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Rose Polytechnic Institute, St. 
Joseph College, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Taylor University, Tri- 
State College, University of Notre Dame, 
Valparaiso University, Vincennes University, 
and Wabash College. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, to 
show my interest in training the young 
men of America so as to enable them 
properly to defend themselves, about 
which we have heard so much today, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a bill which 
I prepared as far back as the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


A bill to provide for the defense and secu- 
rity of the Nation, and to assist in the 
preservation of world peace, by establish- 
ing a voluntary system of training of 
personnel and the furnishing of facilities 
essential thereto, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete.— 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Voluntary Training Act.” 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of Congress to provide for the defense 
and security of the Nation and to assist in 
the preservation of world peace by the es- 
tablishment of a system of training sufficient 
to supply personnel and facilities for our 
armed services and services auxiliary there- 
to. This system shall include utilization 
(a) of existing persornel and facilities; (b) 
of personnel and facilities to be provided 
from time to time; and (c) of existing and 
future educational and institutional facili- 
ties and personnel and students thereof; all 
of which are hereby vested with a public in- 
terest in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this act. All of the provisions of 
this act shall be administered and enforced 
with a view to carrying out the above decla- 
ration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Definitions as used in this act: 

(a) “School” shall mean any educational 
institution, whether Federal, State, or local, 

(b) “Trainee” shall mean any citizen of the 
United States within the ages herein speci- 
fied who shall enroll and qualify as a student 
in the primary training prescribed in this act. 

(c) “Advanced trainee” shall mean any 
trainee who shall enroll and qualify for the 
secondary training prescribed in this act. 

(d) “General reservist” shall mean all 
citizens who complete the primary training 
herein provided, but who fail to qualify as an 
Officer, either Reserve or Regular, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or in any 
branch thereof or auxiliary thereto under the 
provisions hereof. 

(e) Wherever the word “military” is used 
it shall mean and include all of the armed 
activities of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe, each citizen of the 
United States of America found to be phys- 
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ically qualified under such regulations, upon 
obtaining the age of 17 years, or within 4 
years thereafter, may elect to attend free of 
expense within the limitations herein pre- 
scribed for a total period of 1 year, the school 
of their choice from among those schools 
designated and qualified: Provided c ch per- 
son so electing and enrolling shall comply 
with and be subject to all the further provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 5. Each trainee so electing and enroll- 
ing shall be required to maintain such scho- 
lastic, training, and physical standards as 
may be prescribed under the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the President of the United 
States. 

Sec 6, Each trainee shall be required to 
attend for a total period of 12 months, in- 
conclusive of time occupied in enrollment 
and release, the course of training set forth 
in the rules and regulations promulgated by 
the President of the United States. This 
period shall include the customary yearly 
curriculum of any school as to time and, so 
far as possible, as to studies and such addi- 
tional period as may be prescribed and pro- 
vided for such training under such regula- 
tions. 

Sec. 7. During the regular school period at 
least one-half of the prescribed work and in- 
struction shall be of such educational, tech- 
nical, or vocational training nature as will 
entitle the recipient to full credit therefor in 
any accredited school; and there shall be 
formulated regulations whereby reasonable 
credit shall be afforded for the remaining 
part of all training afforded hereunder. 

Sec. 8. In the formulation of rules and 
regulations to be adopted for such training, 
the basic or primary period is a total of 1 
year of training. Under these rules and 
regulations the entire period of training may 
be included in 1 year such as the first year 
of college, or it may be divided between the 
last year of high school and the first year 
of college, or between the last year of high 
school and the first year after graduation 
from high school if the graduate does not 
attend any college or vocational school, In 
any event, approximately 3 months of in- 
tensive active field training is to be required 
as a part of the year’s training and at the 
end thereof. 

Sec. 9. During such training, each trainee 
shall be clothed in such uniform as may be 
prescribed and provided, supported and 
maintained in a like manner to that of per- 
sonnel in the regular military service, and 
such trainee shall receive an allowance of 
$—— per month, payable monthly, and also 
all facilities, supplies and materials neces- 
sary for the consummation of such training. 
Properly qualified training instructors shall 
be su plied under such arrangements as may 
be made by the President, or his representa- 
tives, with the several schools, and in con- 
formity with the rules and regulations 
promulgated under the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That, when proper living quar- 
ters are not available, such trainees may 
room and board in places of their own choice 
selected from a list prepared and approved 
by school authorities: And provided further, 
That all trainees shall have the privilege 
within reasonable rules and regulations, to 
join in the usual fraternal, social, and other 
activities of the school not inconsistent with 
the rules and regulations set forth by gov- 
ernmental authority: And provided still 
further, That the total amount expended on 
behalf of, or paid to any trainee for room 
and board, and expenses incident thereto 
shall be fixed by regulation at a sum appro- 
priate to meet the reasonable requirements 
S 5 case, but not to exceed a total of 

Sec. 10. The training herein provided shall 
be integrated with the regular curriculum 
of the schools designated, and shall be given 
under a combination of military and insti- 
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tutional direction, with military officers in 
charge only of military training, but with 
all military courses and classes of instruc- 
tion selected from a designated or required 
list compiled under rules and regulations 
promulgated under the direction of the 
President. 

Sec. 11. The Federal Government shall pro- 
vide all facilities, equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, personnel, and other things necessary 
to such training either directly or indi- 
rectly, by compensating the school for pro- 
viding the same on such basis as may be 
provided for under appropriate rules and 
regulations, or as may be mutually agreed 
upon thereunder. 

Sec. 12. Each trainee, upon the comple- 
tion of the 1-year period of training as 
aforesaid, shall be enrolled as a general re- 
servist in the military forces of the United 
States for a period of 5 years thereafter, 
but shall not be subject to compulsory mili- 
tary service except in an emergency de- 
clared by Congress, and then only under 
such conditions as the Congress may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That any trainee who 
thereafter serves satisfactorily in the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, or the Regular Army for 
a total period of at least 1 year, or in the 
National Guard of the United States or the 
Naval Militia for a total period of at least 
2 years, shall be deemed to have completed 
the 6-year period as a member of the Gen- 
eral Reserve, but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prevent any such 
trainee, while in the National Guard of the 
United States or the Naval Militia, from be- 
ing ordered or called to active duty therein 
by appropriate act òf Congress. 

Sec. 13. Each trainee who shall enlist in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States for a regular term of enlist- 
ment therein, shall be given a non-commis- 
sioned-officer status or rating commensu- 
rable with his qualifications and his effi- 
ciency to the extent of completion of his 
training, provided such enlistment be made 
within 6 months after the completion of 
1 year of such training. 

Sec. 14. Of and from each yearly class of 
trainees, that part thereof with the highest 
rank scholastically and otherwise, in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations for such 
rank promulgated under the regulations to be 
adopted hereunder to the extent therein pro- 
vided, shall have the privilege and shall be 
given the opportunity of inquiring for and 
attending such school as may be duly selected 
with approval for an additional period of 
one full calendar year for the purpose of 
receiving more advanced training. Such con- 
tinued instruction shall be under like condi- 
tions, terms, rules, regulations and provi- 
sions in this act set forth as provided for 
the first year’s training: Provided, however, 
That all such advanced trainees, upon com- 
pletion of such 2 years of training, shall be 
commissioned as Reserve officers in the Army 
or Naval Reserve Corps of the United States, 
and shall retain such commissions, and 
shall accept and perform such further train- 
ing, and shall do and perform such other 
things, as may now or hereafter be legally 
required of such reserve officers, for a period 
of at least 7 years thereafter, unless they 
attain a status of regular or permanent mili- 
tary or naval officers: And, provided further, 
That during such second year of training, 
such advanced trainee shall have the elec- 
tion of pursuing studies and training leading 
either to military or naval reserve commis- 
sions, 

Sec. 15. Such class of advanced trainees 
as may be prescribed by regulation, based 
upon scholastic ability, efficiency in train- 
ing, good conduct and character, and phys- 
ical condition, upon the completion of such 
second-year training, shall be afforded the 
opportunity, competitively, of entrance to 
the schools provided for the training of offi- 
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cers of our Armed Forces, for the purpose of 
qualifying for commissions in the regular 
forces of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, 

Sxc, 16. After the period of reserve enroll- 
ment prescribed herein is completed, no man 
shall be subject to compulsory military serv- 
ice except when the Congress shall have 
declared a national emergency requiring such 
service, and then only under such conditions 
as the Congress may prescribe. 

Szc. 17. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of this act, or the rules and regu- 
lations hereunder, shall be subject to such 
reasonable disciplinary action as shall be 
provided for in rules and regulations duly 
promulgated with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 18. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 19. This act shall become effective 
upon the approval of the President and shall 
be placed in operation as soon thereafter as 
may be practical and possible, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I am offering in be- 
half of all the colleges and universities 
of the State of Indiana would in no way 
cripple UMT nor would it in any way 
cripple the pending bill, Under the bill 
as now written, the President is to estab- 
lish a board, which will prescribe rules 
and regulations whereby some 75,000 
college students are exempted or de- 
ferred. 

Under the Indiana plan—and I call it 
the Indiana plan because it has been 
recommended by every university and 
college in the State—the record of the 
boy’s scholastic standing would be con- 
sidered. I read from the amendment: 

Any person who, while satisfactorily pur- 
suing a full-time course of instruction at a 
college, university, or similar institution, 
shall upon the facts being presented to the 
local board, be deferred until he ceases sat- 
isfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion; if— 

(A) he is enrolled as a freshman— 


Under the bill he would remain during 
his school year— 

(B) he is enrolled as a sophomore and 
ranked in the upper half of his freshman 
class; 

(C) he is enrolled as a junior and ranked 
in the upper two-thirds of his sophomore 
class; 


(D) he is enrolled as a senior and ranked 
in the upper three-fourths of his junior 
class; or 

(E) he is pursuing, or has been accepted 
by an accepted graduate school to pursue, a 
course of study leading to a graduate degree 
and ranked in the upper half of his senior 
class. 


Under such a plan approximately the 
same number of students would be de- 
ferred as would be deferred under the 
pending bill. The only difference would 
be that under the plan proposed by my 
amendment the 1,800 colleges and uni- 
versities, with some 100,000 instructors or 
professors, would grade the boys in the 
same manner they have been graded all 
along. The same system of grading 
would be continued. Those who are in 
the upper half in the freshman class, in 
the upper two-thirds in the sophomore 
class, and in the upper three-fourths of 
the junior class would be automatically 
deferred. The advantage would be that 
the boys deferred would not go into 
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training. Therefore there would be 
that much less expense to be borne by 
the Government. Secondly, Congress 
would spell out the plan that would be 
used, instead of depending upon a board, 
to be appointed by the President. It 
would interfere with the colleges and 
universities much less than would the 
plan set forth in the bill. In my amend- 
ment I have added, beginning at page 2, 
line 17, the wording which is found in 
the pending bill. 

It seems to me Congress should spell 
out the yardstick or the standard on 
which the boys are to be deferred. It 
seems to me it would be much more 
democratic to leave the question to the 
1,800 universities and colleges and the 
100,000 professors than it would be to 
leave it toa board appointed by the Pres- 
ident. We do not know what standards 
a board would adopt. 

Later in my remarks I shall place in 
the Recor a letter which I received from 
General Hershey. While he states he is 
opposed to the amendment, he admits 
that mine is the plan which they intend 
to use. In other words, they intend to 
use the scholastic standing of the boys. 
Nevertheless, he is still opposed to the 
amendment. He admits that is the way 
they would deal with the problem. 
However, he does not want Congress to 
say that that is what must be done. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand and 
ask to have printed in the Recor at this 
point an article from the Washington 
Daily News of Wednesday, March 7, en- 
titled “Bright Students To Be Deferred.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Basts or Marks AND Exams, BRIGHT 

STUDENTS To Be DEFERRED 

College students, now facing the draft at 
the end of this school year, will be deferred 
through next year provided they are in the 
upper brackets of their classes, it was learned 
today. Plans to defer those students, based 
both on standing in class and a college apti- 


tude test, will shortly be announced by Selec- 


tive Service Director Lewis B. Hershey. 

General Hershey conferred yesterday after- 
noon with National Production Authority 
Manpower Director Arthur B. Flemming, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, and Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
on the plan for college deferment. 

Dr. Plemming has not yet accepted the 
plan, although General Hershey, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg and Secretary Tobin are said to be in 
favor of it. 

The plan calls for testing more than 1,000,- 
000 college students. Students may stay in 
college next year if they receive the equiv- 
alent of more than 120 on the old armed 
forces classification test. In addition, this 
year's freshmen in the upper half of their 
classes, sophomores in the upper two-thirds, 
and juniors in the upper three-quarters, re- 
gardless of their test score, will be deferred 
through next year. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Imerely wish to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
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why it should be necessary to defer any- 
one? I voted for the Cordon amend- 
ment. I do not know why we should 
place 75,000 boys in a special class. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. I also voted for the Cordon 
amendment, but the Senate rejected it. 

I read from the article in the Wash- 
ington Daily News: 

The plan calls for testing more than 1,000,- 
000 college students. Students may stay 
in college next year if they receive the equiv- 
alent of more than 120 on the old Armed 
Forces classification test. In addition, this 
year’s freshmen in the upper half of their 
classes, sophomores in the upper two-thirds, 
and juniors in the upper three-quarters, re- 
gardless of their test score, will be deferred 
through next year. 


That is what General Hershey told 
the newspapers. If that is what they 
intend to do, that is all right, but unfor- 
tunately General Hershey will not be 
the chairman of the board. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I may remind my 
friend from Indiana that in the last war 
we finally had to adopt an amendment 
to defer farm boys. Are we deferring 
farm boys in this bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer 
the question of the Senator. As I say, 
unfortunately General Hershey would 
not be on the board. It is intended to 
follow the plan I have suggested. Evi- 
dently General Hershey feels that is the 
way the matter should be handled. Un- 
der my amendment the Congress would 
say that that is the way it shall be done. 
I think it would be much safer to do 
so than to leave it to the board. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether there are any safe- 
guards in the bill against favoritism in 
the selection of the young men who are 
to be deferred? `: 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer the 
question. Under the plan set forth in 
the bill at the moment the board might 
well play favoritism, but I cannot con- 
ceive how favoritism could be played 
with 1,800 universities and colleges and 
100,000 professors. 

Mr. KEM. I am not talking about the 
Senator's plan, I am talking about sec- 
tion (d) (1) appearing at page 83 of 
the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; there would be 
a chance for the exercise of some favor- 
itism. 

Mr. KEM. Is that not one of the 
advantages of the Senator’s plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is. It 
would be very difficult for 1,800 universi- 
ties and colleges and 100,000 professors 
to indulge in favoritism. The boys would 
be graded according to the regular pro- 
cedure now being followed by the uni- 
versities and colleges. It is the same 
procedure which they have been follow- 
ing for many years. 

Without doubt the bill which we are 
considering today is one of the most seri- 
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ous pieces of legislation we shall ever 
be called upon to consider. I have heard 
the arguments pro and con. I do not 
believe we should pass a UMT bill along 
with an emergency piece of legislation. 
I have heard the argument made that 
the UMT provision contained in the bill 
would reduce expenses. I say it would 
not. I make the prophecy today that 
after it has been in effect for 4, 5, or 6 
years we will be spending more money 
on the armed services than we would 
have spent if we had not adopted the 
provision, 

I have also heard the argument used 
that in World War I and in World War 
II—and I guess we are now in world war 
III, or the Korean phase of it—that 
boys have died because they had not 
been properly trained. Mr. President, 
I am surprised that anyone, particularly 
anyone on the other side of the aisle, 
should use that kind of argument, be- 
cause in all these three wars the Demo- 
crats have been in control of the ad- 
ministration. I am surprised that any- 
one would admit that a government or 
a general would send a man into battle 
who was not properly trained. I do not 
think it is any longer a secret that we 
have over 2,500,000 men in our Army, I 
believe the number is 2,500,000. Yet we 
have probably only 12 or 14 combat di- 
visions available out of the 2,600,000 men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the letter from General Her- 
shey, to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1951. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: In keeping with 
request made in your letter of March 2, 1951, 
I am pleased to furnish my comments rel- 
ative to the amendments which you state 
you intend to propose to S. 1, a bill “To pro- 
vide for the common defense by establishing 
a universal training program, and for other 
purposes.” 

As you are aware, I supported the provi- 
sion in S. 1, which would authorize the tem- 
porary removal from active training and serv- 
ice upon completion of their initial period 
of basic training in the Armed Forces, of not 
to exceed 75,000 persons annually, in order to 
permit such persons to engage in study or 
research in the various professions and scien- 
tific fields. This plan, which represents the 
combined thinking of the majority of the 
leading educators in this country, as well as 
the Department of Defense, the United States 


Office of Education and all other interested- 


Government agencies, in my opinion assures 
a balanced flow of students during the imme- 
diate 3-year period ensuing before persons 
who complete their training and service un- 
der this bill are released in substantial num- 
bers. 

I cannot agree to the elimination of the 
provision (p. 87, lines 14 through 24) to pro- 
vide postponement of induction or defer- 
ment of students during this pursuance of 
an academic year. It seems to me that these 
men who enter a college year before liability 
for service accrues should be permitted to 
complete that year as a matter of economics 
if for no other reason, so long as it is possible 
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to operate in that manner without jeopard- 
izing the national safety. 

Your proposal to amend section 6 (d) (2) 
is in substance the presently contemplated 
plan of handling educational deferments. I 
feel, however, that the law contains ample 
provision for carrying out that plan and I 
prefer the flexibility possible through regu- 
lations to meet changing conditions and 
needs. This provision would make it man- 
datory to defer the indicated percentages on 
scholastic standing alone, It is our contem- 
plated plan to couple scholastic standing 
with basic intelligence, thus providing an 
opportunity for the more intelligent young 
man who has the ability to succeed over the 
whole of his college career and after, but 
who, because of lack of all that might be 
desired in his high school program, would 
be a little slow in attaining the top of his 
class in college. 

I feel very strongly that the addition of 
your proposed new section 22 is a definite 
step in the direction of subsidized educa- 
tion, but I cannot agree to its provisions. I 
also think that this provision would so swell 
enrollment that the colleges and universi- 
ties would be unable to carry the freshman 
load. Since the succeeding years would at- 
tain this size as a percentage of the fresh- 
man year, it is difficult indeed to anticipate 
the numbers of young men who thus would 
be involved. I am inclined to the feeling 
that this provision would create a haven 
and refuge from service. It would also, be- 
cause of the definition of a “full-time course 
of instruction,” require every college or uni- 
versity in the Nation dependent on male 
students, to either conduct a full calendar 
year of school or go out of business, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, Director. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. It involves a permanent and far- 
reaching departure from the scope and 
purpose of the pending bill. This 
amendment is completely new in con- 
cept. There has not been a single day of 
hearings on its feasibility. We have re- 
ceived no evidence as to its costs; no 
facts on which to base our conclusions, 
The impact of this amendment on our 
educational system, on the lives of the 
young men not fortunate enough to go 
to college, and upon our entire man- 
power program is so drastic that it would 
be dangerous to consider it in this hur- 
ried manner on the floor of the Senate. 

What does the amendment do? First, 
it provides for a complicated, inflexible, 
and arbitrary scheme for college defer- 
ments. It sets no limit on the numbers 
involved, It imposes no corresponding 
military requirement for service of any 
kind. It deals only with those students 
in college where the course of instruction 
runs for a period equivalent to 10% 
months each year. It would establish an 
inflexible method of educational defer- 
ments which is far too cumbersome to 
adjust to our manpower requirements. 
The amendment moves a long step in the 
direction of subsidized education for 
students who attend college, but only 
those colleges which can offer an ac- 
celerated program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think the 
Senator wants to make a misstatement 
of fact. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas declines to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator has 
made a misstatement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The amend- 
ment would overpopulate the college 
campuses and involve a heavy outlay of 
additional Federal funds. At a time 
when we desperately need manpower, 
when we desperately need all of our 
revenues for defense, this program, with 
its great expense in the form of subsidies, 
would increase college enrollments to 
unpredictable heights, and would take a 
tremendous toll of the manpower we so 
desperately need for defense. This pro- 
vision would change our colleges from 
educational institutions into havens 
from military service. The colleges 
themselves would be forced either to ad- 
just their academic year or go out of the 
business of education. 

It is the type of indirect Federal con- 
trol which the Senate should not ap- 
prove. With our manpower dangerously 
low, with our military needs at a danger- 
ous high, we must not permit our re- 
serves of manpower to be depleted by 
any measure concocted on the floor with- 
out benefit of hearings. 

This amendment has no place in the 
bill. If it is a worthy amendment it 
should have been presented to the com- 
mittee when the committee sat for 7 
weeks holding hearings on the bill. If it 
is to be considered, it should have most 
careful and diligent study by the proper 
committees of the Congress, the Nation’s 
educators, the executive departments of 
the Federal Government, and represent- 
atives of junior colleges and vocational 
schools, All these groups should be con- 
sulted before such far-reaching action is 
taken, because they have a vital in- 
terest in it. 

Mr. President, there are several 
amendments on the Vice President’s 
desk. The hour is late. Senators wish 
to leave. I urge that this amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to speak for 1 minute in reply to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana requests unani- 
mous consent to be heard for 1 minute. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Indiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Texas was answering another 
amendment which I had printed a week 
ago, and which was lying on the table. 
He was not answering the amendment 
which I offered, because the amendment 
which I offered, from line 17 on page 2 
forward, is the exact wording in the bill 
which we are considering; and if we pass 
it, everything the Senator had to say 
about socializing education would relate 
to the bill itself. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that shows the danger in bringing 
forth amendments on the floor of the 
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Senate which have not been considered 
by the committee. If the Senator 
wanted his amendment considered he 
should have proposed it before the com- 
mittee. We would have given it atten- 
tion. I am not familiar with all of the 
Senator’s amendment; but the staff has 
attempted to analyze the amendments 
filed at the desk. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain that 
the Senator did not wish intentionally to 
mislead the Senate. However, he did 
mislead the Senate. 

I also call his attention to the fact 
that those representing the Indiana col- 
leges and universities did testify. The 
plan was printed, and had wide distribu- 
tion. The answer which the Senator 
gave was not an answer to this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of the committee’s time 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I am ad- 
dressing myself to the amendment now 
before the Senate. This amendment, as 
has been previously stated, was not given 
any consideration by the committee. I 
should like to cite to the Senate the 
names of some of the very competent 
authorities who appeared before the 
committee with reference to this par- 
ticular part of the bill. 

There were the usual officers from the 
military establishments. In addition, 
the following witnesses testified: Dr. 
Charles A. Thomas, chairman of the 
Scientific Manpower Advisory Commit- 
tee of the National Securities Resources 
Board, who favors this particular pro- 
vision of our bill; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
chairman of the corporation, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who favors 
the bill as written by the committee; 
Dr. James P. Baxter, III, president of 
Williams College; Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University; Det- 
lev W. Bronk, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University; and Ralph W. McDon- 
ald, representing the National Education 
Association of the United States. 

ï could go on and name 36 authorities 
who appeared before the committee in 
favor of this particular provision of the 
bill. There were 13 witnesses who gave 
testimony contrary to this provision of 
the bill, but only to the effect that the 
number was not sufficient. 

Mr. President, under the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana we would have in the 
freshmen class exactly the same number 
of male students we now have, namely, 
290.000 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I have only a few min- 
utes. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Would not this 
amendment, in effect, defer all college 
students? 

Mr. HUNT. In the first year; yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How about the 
second year? 

Mr. HUNT. No; I shall come to that 
in a moment. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. The language is: 
(B) he is enrolled as a sophomore and 


ranked in the upper half of his freshman 
class. 


Mr. HUNT. In the upper half of his 
freshman class. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What would it do 
to the whole program? 

Mr. HUNT. It would cut it down to 
75,000 in 4 years. I will come to that in 
a moment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that this 
amendment would defer college stu- 
dents? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. It would defer a 
great number of them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will say to the 
Senator that I do not believe that any 
of them should be deferred. 

Mr. HUNT. During the committee 
hearings Commissioner McGrath, of the 
Office of Education, was asked the ques- 
tion if he participated in the preparation 
of this particular part of the bill. He 
stated that he had; that he had been in 
consultation with the Military Establish- 
ment for 4 or 5 months on this particu- 
lar feature. 

Under the amendment as submitted, 
the entire student body of male students, 
290,000, would be admitted in the first or 
freshman year. That is 215,000 more 
than the number provided in the ad- 
ministration bill. The committee bill 
provides for deferring, or rather excus- 
ing, 75,000. So in the very first year we 
would need to dip 215,000 deeper into the 
18-year-olds, under this amendment. 

Mr, President, one very important fea- 
ture of the amendment which I must 
mention is that it does not set out any 
category whatsoever with respect to the 
students who are deferred in the fresh- 
man year. Under this amendment a 
student could enter school and take such 
subjects as music and botany. In my. 
own State we have an extended course in 
wild-game management. So there is 
nothing in this amendment which would 
prevent any male student who did not 
want to go into the service from going 
to school and taking any nonessential 
subjects he wished to take. The ulti- 
mate number who would be in school 
under the two programs would not differ 
a great deal, for while originally 290,000 
students started, under the amendment 
in the senior year there would be only 
75,000 of them left. 

There is another very important fea- 
ture. Iam wondering if the Senate feels 
that we should legislate on the fioor of 
the Senate as to how many months of 
school the colleges throughout the 
Nation shall operate next year. This 
amendment does that. It says to every 
school in the United States, “You must 
have 45 weeks of school.” When we take 
out the Christmas vacation, the spring 
vacation, the other holidays, and the 
summer vacation, it is clear that the 
students will be in school approximately 
11½ months. I do not think it is proper 
or that it is the function of the Senate 
to say to the schools, “Starting next year 
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you shall continue around the clock.“ 
During the hearing we specifically asked 
of Dr. Kimball, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Medical Education, and 
of Dr. Stone, of Johns Hopkins, if they 
thought it was proper at this time in 
partial mobilization to go around the 
calendar for the school year, and they 
both said emphatically they did not think 
it was proper to do so. 

Under the amendment, too, the mem- 
bers of the board to be appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate 
will be educators, who will spend their 
entire time on this particular work and 
it seems to me that instead of leaving to 
them the selection of the 75,000 students, 
we are in effect saying that the President 
shall select them. If the President se- 
lects them it will be, of course, through 
the military and through selective serv- 
ice. I am inclined to think I would 
rather have a 5-man board of educators 
select these students than to leave en- 
tirely to the President the decision on 
this most important matter. So again 
let me say, we have here a provision, 
a far-reaching and important provision, 
that was given long consideration. I 
do not think we on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in a few minutes, should override 
the lengthy, detailed studies of the com- 
mittee, which received the best advice 
it was possible to obtain in the United 
States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas asks unanimous 
consent that he may submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
senior and junior Senators from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp and Mr. Rosertson] and I 
have an important engagement, made 
some time ago, in Richmond, Va., this 
evening, and in order to keep that en- 
gagement, which we feel we should not 
cancel, it is necessary for us to depart 
from the Senate at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that we may 
be granted leave to be absent from the 
Senate for the remainder of the day. 

I also wish to announce, Mr. President, 
that if present, we would oppose any 
further amendments to the bill, and 
would also vote in favor of its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from Arkansas? The Chair 
hears none and the request is granted. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], the amendment 
being lettered “A” 3-7-51. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the Senate entered into the unanimous- 
consent agreement day before yesterday, 
there was considerable confusion on the 
floor. The distinguished occupant of 
the chair will recall, I am sure, that as 
usual when unanimous-consent agree- 
ments are worked out, without having 
the details in writing, Senators asked 
questions concerning interpretation of 
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various provisions. During the proceed- 
ings the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] came to me and 
stated that he wanted to know if, in case 
he agreed to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, an amendment to an amendment 
would be in order, and I told him yes. 
Possibly I was wrong. Senators can in- 
terpret the agreement in any way they 
want to. I do not want to get into a 
lengthy discussion of whether I am tech- 
nically right or generally right, or 
whether I am technically wrong or gen- 
erally wrong. 

Mr.McFARLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me finish my 
statement. At that moment the distin- 
guished majority leeder called atten- 
tion to the fact that if the agreement 
was to be entered into we would have to 
have a definite understanding about new 
amendments which had not been print- 
ed. Because of the kindness and consid- 
eration of the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota, he was allowed some 
few minutes in connection with a couple 
of amendments he offered, and which he 
discussed today. 

I believe the Recorp shows that when 
the question of an amendment to an 
amendment was raised, I asked the ma- 
jority leader about it, and, whether 
rightly or wrongly, I informed the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana that if 
he proposed an amendment that was an 
amendment to an amendment—as I con- 
sidered the committee amendment to 
be—it would be in order. 

There is now some question as to 
whether my interpretation is correct. 
Therefore, because of the interpretation 
of the situation as I presented it to the 
Senator from Indiana, I ask unanimous 
consent at this time that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Indiana be 
permitted to offer his amendment. Ac- 
tion upon it will come within the time 
limit respecting all other amendments, a 
total of 30 minutes, or 15 minutes on a 
side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The object of hav- 
ing amendments submitted in advance 
was to give members of the committee 
and other Senators an opportunity to 
study them, since the proposed legisla- 
tion is of extreme importance. The com- 
mittee amendment is really in the nature 
of a substitute. However, if there is one 
thing I do not want to occur in connec- 
tion with unanimous- consent agree- 
ments it is a misunderstanding. I would 
not under any circumstances want to 
deprive the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana of the opportunity of offering 
his amendment. I understand it is ger- 
mane. I understand it is not objection- 
able on grounds other amendments 
might have been subject to objection. I, 
therefore, join the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in the unanimous-consent 
request he has submitted. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, May the 
present occupant of the chair be permit- 
ted to express his understanding with 
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respect to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, as adopted, provides that for 
amendments to the bill to be considered, 
they must have been printed and ordered 
to lie on the table prior to the adoption 
of the unanimous-consent agreement; 
and that an amendment to such an 
amendment could be considered provided 
it was germane. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Presiding Officer has a perfect right to 
indulge in that interpretation. I am 
not going to debate it with the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair. When 
I asked the question, May a Senator 
offer an amendment to an amendment? 
I was answered “Yes.” Because of that 
fact, and because there may have been 
a misunderstanding, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that regardless of what 
may be technically the correct interpre- 
tation, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana may be permitted to 
submit an amendment at this time for 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire how 
long consideration of the amendment 
will delay a final vote on the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Could we not agree that 
there be 10 minutes to a side, or 5 
minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; it will be subject 
to the provision in the agreement that 15 
minutes a side be permitted to be used. 
There is a way out of this. I do not wish 
to avail myself of it, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska that unanimous consent 
be given to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] to submit an amendment 
to the bill, notwithstanding the terms of 
the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Is it understood that if exception be 
made in this case, the amendment to be 
offered will be subject to the terms of 
the unanimous-consent agreement with 
reference to time and with reference to 
germaneness? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I inquire whether 
that means that if a half a dozen other 
amendments are offered under similar 
circumstances, the debate would be 
similarly prolonged. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no other request of similar nature to 
make. 

Mr. NEELY. I give notice that if 
another amendment is offered, I shall 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is granted. 

The amendment will be read for the 
information of the Senate. N 

The CHIEFeCLERK. Mr. JENNER, for 
himself, Mr, Jonnson of Colorado, Mr. 
WHERRY, Mr. Bricker, Mr. DWORSHAK, 
Mr. WELKER, Mr. Kem, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
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Mr. Watkins, and Mr. CAPEHART, offers 
the following amendment: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the conrmittee amendment insert 
the following: 

“That (a) the first sentence of section 4 
(a) of the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the word “nineteen” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word “eighteen.” 

“(b) The third sentence of the first para- 
graph of section 4 (a) of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: “The Presi- 
dent is authorized, from time to time, 
whether or not a state of war exists, to select 
and induct into the Armed Forces of the 
United States for training and service in 
the manner provided in this title (including 
but not limited to selection and induction 
by age group or groups) such number of per- 
sons as may be required to provide and main- 
tain adequate armed forces.’ 

“(c) Section 5 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after (a) and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(2) (A) no local board shall order for 
induction any person who has not attained 
the age of 19 unless there is not within the 
jurisdiction of such local board a suficient 
number of persons who are deemed by such 
local board to be available for induction and 
who have attained the age of 19 to enable 
such local board to meet a call for men which 
it has been ordered to furnish for induc- 
tion; and 

„B) no local board shall order for in- 
duction any perso. who has not attained 
the age of 19, if there is any person within 
the jurisdiction of such local board who (i) 
is as much as 90 days older, (ii) has not 
attained the age of 19, and (ili) is deemed 
by the local board to be available for in- 
duction.’ 

„d) Section (6) (e) (2) (A) of such act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the words ‘6 months’ a comma and the 
following: ‘prior to the determination by 
the Secretary of Defense that adequate 
trained personnel are available to the Na- 
tional Guard to enable it to maintain its 
authorized strength, and prior to the receipt 
of orders to report for induction.’ 

“(e) Sections 17 and 21 of such act, as 
amended, are amended by striking out ‘July 
9, 1951’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘July 
1, 1953.’ 

“Sec. 2. The act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 
408), is amended to read as follows: 

That provisions of law imposing restric- 
tions on the authorized 1 strength 
of any component of the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of the 
Women's Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 357, 363, 369, and 371), sec- 
tion 2 of the act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 
92), section 2 of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended, and sections 102 and 202 
of the act of July 10, 1950 (64 Stat. 322 and 
$23), are hereby suspended until July 31, 
1954. 

“Sec. 2. The active-duty personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces, exclusive of 
personnel of the Coast Guard, personnel of 
the Reserve components on active duty for 
training p“rposes only, and personnel of the 
Armed Forces employed in the Selective Serv- 
ice System, shall not exceed a total of 4,000,- 
009 persons at any time during the period of 
suspension prescribed in the first section of 
this act.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 1 of the act of July 27, 
1950 (64 Stat. 379), is amended by striking 
out ‘July 9, 1951’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘July 1, 1953.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 7 of the act of September 
9, 1950 (64 Stat. 828) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘July 9, 1951“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘July 1, 1953’,” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes or so much 
thereof as he wishes to take. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, for 
weeks we have been debating the so- 
called universal military training and 
service bill. Every Member of this body 
is deeply concerned about providing 
whatever is necessary for a strong na- 
tional defense. 

But this is not a bill to provide for 
our national defense, It is not a bill 
to provide universal military training. 
It does not set up any national reserve 
of trained citizens. 

Something happened to this measure 
between the general statement of its 
purpose and the actual legislative draft- 


ing. 

What we have here is two bills in one. 
One of them extends the present draft 
act to meet an emergency. The other 
establishes permanent universal service 
for all youth—men, and probably 
women—for both civilian and military 
purposes. 

This bill also sets up among our young 
people an elite corps of those who are 
to be permitted to study science, en- 
gineering, medicine, or even the human- 
ities, 


It will give the President of the United 
States nearly complete control of the 
population of our colleges and technical 
schools. 

It will subject everyone concerned to 
the obligation to give, perhaps, 8 years 
of his life completely over to the direc- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

In these dangerous times, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot dwell on the faults of 
a bill for the Armed Forces without in- 
dicating the remedy. We have a simple 
remedy. 

We all know this country is confronted 
with an emergency—the danger of a sud- 
den or early attack by the U. S. S. R. 

My colleagues and I offer a simple 
solution: 

We have a draft act on the statute 
books at present. That draft act is ade- 
quate to meet any emergency. It met 
all the emergencies of World War I, 
when we set up an armed force of more 
than 12,000,000 meu who fought in every 
quarter of the globe. 

We propose, Mr. President, a simple 
extension of the present draft act until 
1953. 

We propose to include the following 
provisions which have already passed the 
Senate—there is nothing new here, Mr. 
President: 

A force of not to exceed 4,000,000 men, 
to be inducted for 24 months of service. 

A draft of the 18-year-olds after the 
supply of other eligibles in each draft 
district is exhausted. 

We propose to eliminate the provision 
of the bill which appears to set up uni- 
versal military training, but really sets 
up a permanent military and civilian 
draft of all young people for any project 
the President wishes. 

I know that a great many good and 
responsible people believe in military 
training and believe that this bill pro- 
vides it. We all read, or heard of, the 
reports of the President’s Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Universal Training. That re- 
port was made by a body of distinguished 
citizens headed by President Compton, 
of MIT. Their report was concerned 
with education and training. 

I am afraid, Mr. President, we have 
here the not unfamiliar situation of a 
very fine brochure issued by the public 
relations department of a project which 
covers a very different reality. 

I do not like to say that President 
Compton and the other members of that 
Board were picked as “front men” to sell 
the words “universal military training,” 
while the experts in legal draftsmanship, 
the semicolon boys who know how to 
give the administration huge slices of 
power with a word or a phrase, have done 
the real work. 

Let me read you the words of the com- 
mittee bill, Mr. President. 

The bill says, in the ceclaration of 
intent: 

Congress further declares that it is the 
duty of all citizens— 


Not men and boys, Mr. President, but 
all citizens— 


to engage in such training for— 
Note this, Mr. President— 


civilian and military service as will prepare 
them for— 


Not for defending their country, Mr. 
President, but for— 


the assumption of their responsibilities as 
citizens of a free and democratic Nation. 


We have heard again and again that 
all citizens, men and girls, should be 
given training, in a service corps in good 
citizenship as the Government interprets 
it. That is what we have here. 

What a far cry this is, Mr. President, 
from the military training that our vet- 
erans’ organizations have urged. 

In the declaration of purpose, the bill 
sarn further, Mr. President, that the bill 


To provide a continuing flow— 
Not of soldiers or sailors or airmen, 
but— 


of personnel recently trained in modern 
techniques— 


The program is to determine our sup- 
ply of engineers, scientists, and other 
experts for civilian life. 

To continue reading from the bill, Mr, 
President— 


and assure a vital— 


What does that mean, Mr. President? 
ready reservoir to fill the military and— 


Note this word, Mr. President— 
civilian needs of the Nation. 


The youth of the Nation, boys and 
probably girls, are to be drafted, not only 
for defense against an enemy, but so that 
the administration can assign them 
where it thinks they are needed for 
whatever it decides are “the civilian 
needs of the Nation.” 

The first step in that direction is the 
new elite corps. 

Note again, Mr. President, please, that 
in the committee bill the President is 
authorized, “under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe,” to free from 
military duty a group of persons selected 
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for study or research ih “medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, the sciences, engi- 
neering, the humanities, and other fields 
determined by him to be in the national 
interest.” 

What is left out? Can we think of 
anything that Mother Hubbard clause 
does not cover, Mr. President? 

Their expenses will, of course, be paid 
by the Government if they cannot pay 
without “undue hardship.” 

We need not worry about whether the 
numbers are to be 75,000 or 150,000, be- 
cause we know how often the administra- 
tion has asked authorization for a little 
token program, only to come back year 
after year with appropriations that in- 
crease like the green bay tree. 

Who is going to pick these young peo- 
ple who are to make up our educated 
elite? Of course, there will be competi- 
tive examinations, but we know whose 
sons will prove most eligible. William 
Boyle will probably decide whose sons are 
best qualified. 

In a few years all the educated young 
people in the country will have the 
“right” political ideas. 

Remember, Mr. President, there will 
not be many students left outside this 
charmed circle. 

There will be officers’ training pro- 
grams in the military colleges whose cur- 
riculum is approved by the defense de- 
partment. Young men in the ROTC will 
be deferred for further study, if they 
accept commissions. 

Students will be inducted and then as- 
signed to study for the “civilian needs 
of the Nation.” With most of their stu- 
dents in uniform, with most of their 
funds coming from the Government, 
what will happen to the independence of 
our colleges? 

After their studies are completed these 
young doctors and engineers and Latin 
teachers will still be eligible for military 
service, and can be assigned to “civilian 
service in the national interest.” 

That means that as our young people 
finish their training, they can be directed 
by the Government to work in atomic 
energy plants or in any Government de- 
partment. 

The report of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee tells us frankly that the new pro- 
gram is universal service, not selective 
service or universal training. 

Everyone in the age group will be taken 
in, “on a strict universal, impartial basis 
of age.” 

Soon there will be no one in the covered 
ages in civilian life. 

Our trade unions and our political par- 
ties will not be able to recruit any mem- 
bers until after they have been condi- 
tioned by universal service. 

After a few years in such a strait- 
jacket, how much will be left of Ameri- 
can initiative and enterprise? 

Do you remember, Mr. President, how 
we used to associate that sort of thing 
with Prussia? 

We used to think it could never touch 
us here at home. Even in Nazi Ger- 
many the military leaders did not want 
a universal draft and a mass army, 
They wanted a smaller, thoroughly 
trained, technical army. 

But Hitler wanted a universal draft. 
Why? Because it is the best way to keep 
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all the active young men under political 
control. 
When do we make the transition from 


the military-training program to uni- 


versal service, civilian and military? It 
is not very clear, Mr. President. 

Subsection (k) of section 4 provides 
that the President may, by Executive 
order, increase the training period to 6 
months, change the type of training, de- 
crease the period of active service, or 
eliminate the requirement of active mili- 
tary service. 

This is where the leopard changes his 
spots. 

Whenever the President halts induc- 
tion into active military service all 18- 
year-olds not yet in the Armed Forces 
are liable for induction into the National 
Security Training Corps. 

What is to be in this training pro- 
gram? Apparently anything the Presi- 
dent decides is important for the mili- 
tary or civilian needs of the Nation. 

Here is the camel’s nose of universal 
peacetime labor service for all youth, 
the favorite program of all collectivist 
societies. 

How long must they serve? The bill 
is not clear. 

Suppose after the corps is set up the 
President decides to resume induction 
into the armed services? Then each 
young man would be required again to 
serve the rest of his 24 months, and 
remain in the Reserves for the rest of 
8 years. 

Evidently the President alone, is to 
decide. The report of the committee is 
curiously silent about this odd provision. 

Girls are not yet specifically required 
to register. But the statement of intent 
and several other sections refer to “all 
persons.” 

We know how easy it would be for this 
administration to build up a popular 
“demand” for training 18-year-old girls. 

They could be assigned to help in 
public baby-care stations, while the 
young men were sent to Afghanistan or 
Ethiopia to work on the point 4 pro- 


ram. 
z Mr. President, I say to my colleagues 
that they had better open their eyes, for 
they are walking their last mile here, 
today. 

It seems as if we could faintly see now, 
under the soft, innocuous words of the 
statement of intent of the bill, the real 
shape of the administration’s manpower 
policy. 5 

What we have here is the beginning of 
assignment-to-work. 

Instead of a free labor market in which 
physicians and engineers, carpenters and 
waitresses pick the kind of job they 
want within their capacities, and walk 
out of a job they do not like, we have 
the Government regulating the work of 
our young people and channeling it in 
whatever direction it wishes. 

This is the ultimate stage in collec- 
tivism, the goal of all the laws and regu- 
lations for control of money, of trade, of 
business, of schools. For the young peo- 
ple of this country, from 18 to 26, are 
under complete Government control 
when they can be sent from the National 
Security Training Corps to the Armed 
Forces, to the Reserves, and back to the 
Armed Forces whenever they disobey. 
I ask you, Mr. President, how many of 
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these young people will dare to disagree 
with the Government? Which of them 
will join the ranks of the dissenters, the 
opposition, the free? 

The committee bill is not universal 
military training. It permanently sub- 
jects every young man in this country 
to peacetime service, whose duties are 
not defined, whose administration is not 
defined. 

The committee bill provides no pool 
of citizens trained to carry arms. It is 
something quite different. Whatever 
else it is, it is not our problem today. 
Are we facing an emergency or are we 
not? If we face a crisis in the world 
today, then our problem in Congress is 
to meet that emergency. We have the 
means to meet it—that is, through the 
draft act. All we need to do is to ex- 
tend the law we now have in effect, with 
the changes the Senate has already ap- 
proved—the draft of 18-year-olds, the 
term of 24 months, the ceiling of four 
million. It is all so simple. 

We must meet this emergency and 
prevent the recurring emergencies. We 
must end the terrible confusion which 
hangs over our young men and their 
families. 

If our purpose is to defend our coun- 
try against a threatened danger, the ex- 
tension of the draft will do everything 
we need. It will bring out all the man- 
power we need, at whatever rate we 
need it, for whatever branch of the serv- 
ice we need to build up. 

If military training is what Senators 
want, the committee bill will not give it 
to them. It will give them universal 
service, which is neither military nor 
training. 

If national service, a labor draft, is 
what we want, then we need to spell it 
out, so the country may look at it. We 
need a new bill with all the provisions 
clear. 

If we give the President his universal 
service bill, we are giving him a bigger, 
more grandiose, world WPA, to be paid 
for by the sweat and blood of the youth 
of this Nation. He can start a thousand 
projects in a thousand directions. Con- 
gress and the public will never be able 
to follow what is done with their money, 
what international crimes are committed 
in their name. 

If we extend the draft as proposed in 
our amendment, we give the Prosident 
all the powers he can possibly want or 
use to meet any threat. We channel all 
our efforts in that direction. Congress 
can see what is going on. 

We can lay down a military policy, a 
foreign policy, to protect our country, 
and insist that the President follow 
them. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let us 
remember that when we make this grant 
of power, greater than has ever before 
been given to any man in the history of 
our great Nation, we are trusting our 
ee to those who have betrayed our 
past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not use all the time available to me. 
The Senator from Indiana very vehe- 
mently expresses his distrust and disap- 
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proval of the President of the United 
States, and his opposition to the grant 
of any further powers to the President. 
It is necessary for us to defend this 
country, without regard to who is Pres- 
ident. If we do not defend it, we prob- 
ably should not have another Presiden- 
tial election, and none of the distin- 
guished Senators on the other side would 
have an opportunity to correct all of 
the mistakes that they think they see 
at the present time in the Government 
of the United States. 

This amendment takes every crippling 
amendment which the Senate has here- 
tofore rejected, and incorporates all of 
them in one amendment. It would make 
a bill under which we could not possibly 
reach the objectives which have been 
allowed by the Senate up until now and 
generally approved, of 3,462,000 men in 
the armed services. 

It takes the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, striking 
out all of the UMT provisions of the 
bill. It adopts the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, after poisoning that 
amendment considerably by reducing the 
time from 4 years to 2. It likewise cuts 
back the term of service which is al- 
lowed to 21 months, thereby making it 
impossible to reach the objectives of 
the Armed Forces without dipping be- 
low the 18 ½-year limit when it comes 
to the drafting of men. 

It would cripple the entire military 
program, and we must hope that it will 
be rejected overwhelmingly. Making it 
impossible to defend the United States is 
a very disastrous way to strike at the 
President of the United States or to ex- 
press lack of confidence in him. As I 
have stated, it merely takes all the crip- 
pling amendments which have been 
offered heretofore and incorporates 
them in one poison dose which would 
destroy the defense of this Nation and 
make it impossible for us to reach even 
the objectives which almost every Sen- 
ator has said were not unreasonable, 
particularly in having 3,400,000 men in 
the Armed Forces. I hope it will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER]. 

Mr. JENNER, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Dirksen Hill 

Anderson Douglas Hoey 

Bennett Dworshak Holland 
Benton Ecton Humphrey 
Bricker Ellender Hunt 

Butler, Md. Ferguson Ives 

Butler, Nebr. Frear Jenner 

Cain Fulbright Johnson, Colo 
C. Johnson, Tex 
Carison Gillette Johnston, S. C. 
Case Green Kem 

Chavez Hayden Kerr 
Clements Hendrickson Kilgore 
Connally Hennings Knowland 
Cordon Hickenlooper Langer 
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Lehman Mundt 5) 
Lodge Murray Stennis 
Long Neely Taft 
McCarran Nixon Thye 
McFarland O'Conor Tobey 
McKellar O'Mahoney Watkins 
McMahon Pastore Welker 
Magnuson Russell Wherry 
Martin Schoeppel Wiley 
Maybank Smathers Williams 
Millikin Smith, Maine Young 
Monroney Smith, N. J. 
Morse Smith, N. O. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Jenner]. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
are absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is unavoidably detained on of- 
ficial business, and if present would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr, WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness, and, 
if present, he would vote nay.“ 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Brrpces] and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE] are absent on official 
business, and, if present, they would each 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness. He 
is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENEERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] are detained 
on official business, and, if present, they 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—18 - 
Bennett Dworshak Schoeppel 
Bricker Jenner Taft 
Butler, Nebr, Johnson, Colo. Watkins 
Capehart Kem Welker 
Case Langer Wherry 
Dirksen Millikin Young 
NAYS—64 

Alken Green Long 
Anderson Hayden M 
Benton Hendrickson McFarland 
Butler, Md. Hennings McKellar 
Cain Hickenlooper McMahon 
Carlson Hill Magnuson 
Chavez Hoey Martin 
Clements Holland Maybank 
Connally Humphrey Monroney 
Cordon Hunt Morse 
Douglas Ives Mundt 

n Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Ellender John S. C. Neely 
Ferguson Kerr Nixon 
Frear Kilgore O'Conor 
Fulbright Knowland O'Mahoney 
George Lehman Pastore 
Gillette Lodge Russell 


Smathers Wiley 
Smith, Maine Stennis Williams 
Smith, N. J. Thye 
Smith, N. O. Tobey 
NOT VOTING—13 

Brewster Flanders ‘Robertson 
Bridges Kefauver Saltonstall 
Byrd McCarthy Vandenberg 
Duff McCiellan 
Eastland Malone 

So Mr. JENNER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the final passage of the bill. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into, debate on the bill is limited to not 
exceeding 30 minutes, and the time is 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL] and the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. WHERRY], or some Member of 
the Senate designated by him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished majority leader wrote 
out. the unanimous-consent agreement 
he assigned to me the task of controlling 
the time of the opponents of the bill. I 
said that I would not oppose the bill, and 
would rather not control the time of the 
opponents. On the other hand, I said, if 
no one else should be willing to control 
the time, I should be glad to do so. 

Mr. President, early in the debate I 
stated that I wanted to support a selec- 
tive service act. The present act will 
expire in a few days. Certainly we are 
as much interested in the bill as anyone 
who has spoken in favor of the Selective 
Service Act. It is a democratic way of 
bringing the boys into the service. I 
think the bill contains many features 
which should not have been included. 
Many of its features should have been 
the subject of separate legislation. I ob- 
jected to some of the provisions, and I 
voted against them. My record is plain. 
I shall continue to fight the objection- 
able features of the bill. However, we 
find ourselves in tha position today of 
deciding whether we want a Selective 
Service Act or do not want a Selective 
Service Act. This is the only opportu- 
nity we shall have to act on it. There- 
fore I shall vote for the bill, because I 
am in favor of extending the selective- 
service features of it. If some of the ob- 
jectionable provisions are stricken out 
by the House, that will be agreeable to 
me. I want the Senate to know that I 
shall continue to try to have the objec- 
tionable features removed from the pro- 
posed legislation. I think they should 
stand on their own bottom. I do not 
think they should have been placed in 
the bill in the first place. They have no 
relation to the select:ve-service features 
of the bill which most of us want to have 
enacted. 
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I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the bill although I do 
not like some of its provisions. This 
will be the only opportunity of getting 
a selective-service-law extension which 
is a must in view of our present danger- 
ous international situation. For that 
reason I have balanced the necessity of 
having the life of the present act ex- 
tended and having a Selective Service 
Act upon the books, as against the dis- 
advantage of having some features in the 
bill which I think are unwise. There is 
only one answer to the needs of our 
present situation. We must have a Se- 
lective Service Act. That is why I shall 
vote for the bill. 

I do not like the 18-year-old provi- 
sion. I voted for 18% years. In the 
substitute which was presented by the 
Senator from Indiana in my behalf as 
well as his own we included a provision 
for drafting 18-year-olds. The Senate 
had already expressed its views on that 
subject, and for that reason I was willing 
to go along, although I think it is a bad 
thing to draft the 18-year-olds of this 
country under the conditions in which 
they will likely be surrounded in training 
camps. 

In my opinion, this bill grants entirely 
too much power over our youths to the 
President of the United States and the 
commission which is to be appointed to 
actually take the place of Congress in 
setting up a military-training program. 
If it were not for the fact that we must 
have a draft extension to meet the dan- 
gerous condition we are in and the great 
threats against us, I would vote against 
the entire measure. I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that I am willing to 
accept the universal military training 
provisions because of that great danger 
and the need of a draft act of some kind. 
It was either take this bill or nothing. 

I am voting for this bill in the hope 
that at some time in the future we may 
get another look at the military man- 
power situation and may be able to write 
the provisions of a military-training bill 
which will fit the defense needs of the 
country, and at the same time preserve 
the liberties of the people. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 


to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I rise at this time to urge the final 
passage of this bill. The hearings on this 
bill have been long and exhaustive. The 
discussions of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee were based on evidence. Their 
decision was prudent. 

For many days now in the Senate we 
have debated this measure, devoting long 
hours to this bill which may well prove 
to be the salvation of our country. At 
times our debate has become bitter, our 
tempers short. But through it all, I be- 
lieve that the Senators assembled here 
have acted ‘vith the best interests of our 
country and our way of life at heart. 

There may be those who see this mat- 
ter differently from the way I see it, but 
I am sure that all have honest beliefs 
based on what they think is best for the 
welfare of this Nation. I know that in 
this fateful moment when we must cast 
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our vote, we will forget all past argu- 
ment all past recriminations, and act 
for God and country. 

Sometimes in the heat of debate and 
in the long, tiring hours of our work, we 
forget the world around us—the black 
headlines scorched in anguish across the 
front pages of our leading newspapers. 

Mr. President, I think it might be well 
at this time to recall a few of the tragic 
events that have brought us to this mo- 
ment in history—this moment when we 
must once more consider legislation such 
as this. Mr. President, for well over 5 
years this Nation and all of the free 
world have been the victims of a savage 
war, cold and hot, waged by the cruel 
masters of the Kremlin. This so-called 
world revolution has now reached a dra- 
matic climax in the blizzard-swept 
mountains of Korea. 

I think it may well be in vain if we 
indulge any fond hopes of peace and re- 
conciliation when the facts are against 
us. That is how we have arrived at this 
hour of decision. We will gather no 
strength by irresolution and inaction, by 
lying flat on our backs, believing in the 
cruel phantom of hope. The graveyards 
of the centuries are filled with the wreck- 
age of civilizations which failed to meet 
the challenge of the times, which failed 
to meet the issue, which hoped for the 
best when the worst was bound to 
happen, which hoped for survival in spite 
of weakness and indecision. 

In the 170 years of our history, this 
Nation has had repeated instruction in 
the lessons of unpreparedness. Too 
often we have been poor pupils. We 
have not applied what we have learned. 
We have acted too late, too often. We 
have had to do hastily in time of war 
that which we had failed to do reason- 
ably in time of peace. We have had to 
train inadequately the men we have re- 
fused to train thoroughly. 

The tragic result of this is written in 
blood on battlefields all over the world. 
It is sickening to think of the thousands 
of graves filled by young Americans who 
simply did not have the necessary train- 
ing to prepare them for the worst. 

Within the last year we have seen 
thousands of veteran reservists of the 
last war called back to active duty be- 
cause we had no trained Reserves of 
young men who had not served before. 
There are now 800,000 reservists on duty. 
I believe it is the right of every young 
American to receive the training which 
may mean life or death to him on a fu- 
ture battlefield of freedom. 

In our past history we have bounced 
along from crisis to crisis, always hop- 
ing that each crisis would be the last 
one. Too often we were wrong. Men 
with foresight should always prepare for 
the worst rather than hope for the best. 

At this time in our history we must 
have something more than a timid tip- 
toe toward preparedness. 

I know of no change in the interna- 
tional situation which would justify in- 
action here. What has there been in 
the conduct of the Kremlin since last 
July to justify any hope that this bill 
is not needed? True, we have an occa- 
sional peace offensive, as is now being 
waged on the battlefield of Paris, but 
how do these peace offenses balance 
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against the warlike preparations which 
cover Europe and Asia and darken the 
world? Are fleets and armies in the 
hands of the aggressor the instruments 
of peace? I say that in the hands of 
aggressors they are the implements of 
war and slavery—the last arguments to 
which dictators resort. 

Talk and argument and indignation 
do not balance well against tanks and 
artillery and the trained men who use 
them, Let us not make brave asser- 
tions based only on what we would like 
to be the facts. We must not handcuff, 
hamstring, and hamper ourselves at this 
dangerous time in our history. 

Mr. President, we must not continue 
to go up the hill of optimism and down 
the hill of pessimism as threats to our 
security increase and decrease. Just be- 
cause we receive a pleasant little note 
from Stalin today does not mean that 
he will not blackjack us tomorrow. Just 
because our troops are advancing in 
Korea today does not mean that we can 
relax our efforts. 

Too many of us are for all-out pre- 
paredness when we are retreating and 
for half-hearted preparedness when we 
are advancing. That makes little dif- 
ference to the man on the lonely battle- 
field who is cut down as our armies ad- 
vance. Men and machines are lost both 
ways. 

We must tell our allies today, by the 
passage of this bill, that a strong and 
ready America will rise up as a symbol 
of peace and justice in this world. We 
must give them that inspiration. We 
must tell our young men who are today 
struggling through the bleak blizzards 
of Korea that we are not going to forget 
them—that we are going to build our 
strength for the inevitable victory—that 
we are going to have the strength to re- 
lieve the lonely, heartsick men in Ko- 
rea—that we are going to help them in 
their struggle. 

Thousands of white crosses from two 
World Wars and one Korea war are the 
most persuasive arguments I know for 
adopting this program—for adopting 
this program which will tell the aggres- 
sors that we are ready. 

We might well ponder a message writ- 
ten for us by a man who died on a dis- 
tant battlefield of freedom in the First 
World War. This message from the 
thousands of men who have died while 
holding high the torch of freedom in the 
past—this message to us, the living, who 
must protect those freedoms today— 
should be remembered by us all in this 
fateful hour: 

To you from failing hands, we throw the 
torch; 

Be yours to lift it high. 

If you break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, with 
expressions of profound regret that some 
of our colleagues find some of the pro- 
visions of the bill so distasteful, but in 
the belief we have an excellent bill the 
committee yields back the remainder of 
its time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 
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Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. WHERRY, and 
other Scnators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that ii present and 
voting the Senators from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp and Mr. RoBFRTSON], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EaSTLAND] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWS: ER] is 
necessarily absent, and, if present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness, and, 
if present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are absent on offi- 
cial business, and, if present, they would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] is absent because of illness. He 
is at the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and, if present, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 5, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Benton Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md, Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey Nixon 
Cain Hunt O'Conor 
Capehart Ives O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Clements Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Connaliy Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N.C. 
Douglas Kilgore rkman 
Duff Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Lehman Taft 
Ecton Lodge Thye 
Ellender Long Tobey 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Frear McFarland Whe 
Fulbright McKellar Wiley 
George McMahon Williams 
Gillette Magnuson Young 
Green Martin 
Hayden Maybank 

NAYS—5 
Dirksen Langer Welker 
Jenner Schoeppel 

NOT VOTING—11 

Brewster Flanders Robertson 
Bridges McCarthy Saltonstall 
Byrd McClellan Vandenberg 
Eastland Malone 


So the bill (S. 1). was passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE I 

SECTION 1. That the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of such act is amended to 


read es follows: 
XCVII—139 
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“SEcTION 1. (a) This act may be cited as 
the ‘Universal Military Training and Service 
Act’. 

„(b) The Congress hereby declares that an 
adequate armed strength must be achieved 
and maintained to insure the security of 
this Nation. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that 
in a free society the obligations and privi- 
leges of serving in the Armed Forces, includ- 
ing the Reserve components thereof, should 
be shared generally, in accordance with a 
system which is fair and just, and which is 
consistent with the maintenance of an 
effective national economy. 

„d) The Congress further declares, in ac- 
cordance with our traditional military policy 
a expressed in the National Defense Act of 
1916, as amended, that it ! essential that 
the strength and organization of the Na- 
tonal Guard, both ground and air, as an 
integral part of the first line defenses of 
this Nation, be at all times maintained and 
assured. 

“To this end, it is the intent of the Con- 
gress that wuenever Congress shall deter- 
mine that units and organizations are 
needed for the national security in excess of 
those of the Regular components of the 
Ground Forces and the Air Forces, and those 
in active service under this title, the Na- 
tional Guard of the Inited States, both 
ground and air, or such part thereof as may 
be necessary, together with such units of the 
Reserve components as are necessary for 
a balanced f-rce, shall be ordered to active 
F derail service and continued therein so long 
as such necessity exists. 

“(e) The Congress further declares that 
adequate provision for national security re- 
quires maximum effort in the fields of scien- 
tific research an” development, and the full- 
est possible development and utilizaticn of 
the Nation’s tochnological, scientific, and 
other critical manpower resources, 

“(f) To this end, the Congress further de- 
clares that it is the duty of all citizens to 
engage in such training for civilian and 
military service as will prepare them for the 
assumption of their responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a free and democratic Nation and 
provide a continuing flow of personnel re- 
cently trained in modern techniques and as- 
sure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the mili- 
tary and civilian needs of the Nation. 

“(g) The Congress declares it to be in the 
national interest that personnel serving in 
the Armed Forces be protected and encour- 
aged in the realization and development of 
those moral, spiritual, and religious values, 
consistent with the religious beliefs and con- 
victions of the individuals concerned, which 
are fundamental in the preservation and 
strengthening of the fiber of American citi- 
zenship. In the pursuit of this end, the 
Congress further declares that it shall be 
the duty of every commanding officer in 
every echelon of command in the respective 
services of the Armed Forces to maintain to 
the highest possible degree within his com- 
mand those conditions and influences cal- 
culated to protect the health, morals, and 
spiritual welfare of the personnel of his com- 
mand.” 

(b) Section 2 of such act is repealed. 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 4 of such act is amended by strik- 
ing out the word “nineteen” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “eighteen.” 

(d) The third sentence of the first para- 
graph of subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read: “The President is 
authorized, from time to time, whether or 
not a state of war exists, to select and in- 
duct into the Armed Forces of the United 
States for training and service in the manner 
provided in this title (including but not 
limited to selection and induction by age 
group or groups) such number of persons 
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as may be required to provide and maintain 
adequate Armed Forces.” 

(e) The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: , 

“No person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces for training and service under 
this title until his acceptability in all re- 
spects (including his physical and mental 
fitness for such training and service) has 
been satisfactorily determined under stand- 
ards prescribed by the ecretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard).” 

(1) The fourth paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Every trainee shall be given full and ade- 
quate Initial basic training for service in the 
Armed Force into which he is inducted and 
no trainee shall, during his initial period 
of basic training, be assigned for duty in a 
combat area, or be permanently assigned for 
duty at any installation located on land out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States; and no other member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who is enlisted, 
inducted, or ordered to active duty after 
the date of enactment of the 1951 Amend- 
ments to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act shall be assigned to combat duty 
in a combat area until he has had at least 
4 months of basic training. This section 
shall not prevent residents of Territories 
and possessions of the United States from 
being trained in the Territory or possession 
from which they were inducted.” S 

(g) Subsection (b) of section 4 of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Each person inducted under the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall serve on active training and service in 
the Armed Forces for a period of 24 consecu- 
tive months, unless sooner released, trans- 
ferred, or discharged in accordance with 
ste dards and procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by 
subsection (d) of section 4 or by subsection 
(d) of section 6 of this title.” 

(h) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) 
of section 4 of such act is repealed. 

(i) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such act 
is amended (1) by inserting after the word 
“hereafter,” where it appears in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of such subsection, th. words 
“and prior to the enactment of the 1951 
amendments to the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act,” and (2) by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to the 
enactment of this paragraph, is inducted, 
enlisted, or ar pointed in an armed force of 
the United States prior to attaining the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth shall 
be obligated to serve on active training and 
service and in a Reserve component for a 
total period of 8 years, unless sooner dis- 
charged, in accordance with regulations and 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard). Each such person, on release from 
active training and service, shall, if physically 
and mentally qualified, be transferred to a 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and 
shall serve therein for the remainder of the 
period which he is obligated to serve under 
this paragraph and shall be deemed to be a 
member of such Reserve component during 
such period. In case the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), determines that enlist- 
ment, enrollment, or appointment in, or 
assignment to, an organized unit of a Re- 
serve component or an officers’ training pro- 
gram of the armed force in which he served 
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is available to, and can, without undue hard- 
ship, be filled by any such person, it shall be 
the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, 
or accept appointment in, or accept assign- 
ment to, such organized unit or officers’ 
training program, and to serve satisfactorily 
therein. be Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (and the Secretary of the 
Treasury witt respect to the United States 
Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practi- 
cable, for the release from active duty prior 
to serving the periods required by subsection 
(b) of this section of individuals who volun- 
teer for and are accepted into organized units 
of the Army National Guard and Air National 
Guard and other Reserve components. Noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be construed to 
prevent any person, while in a Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, from being 
ordered or called to active duty in such 
armed force.” 

(j) The first sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 4 of such act is amended to read 
as follows: “With respect to the persons in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces for training 
and service under tuis title, there shall be 
paid, allowed, and extended, for training and 
service, the same pay, allowa.ces, pensions, 
disability and death compensation, and other 
benefits as are provided by law in the case 
of other members of the uniformed services 
of like grades and length of service of that 
component of the Armed Forces to which 
they are assigned, except that whenever the 
period of service required under this title of 
persons who have not attained the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the day of their birth 
has been eliminated in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (k) of this section, 
each trainee shall, during his initial period 
of basic training, be compensated at the 
monthly rate of $30 in lieu of the basic pay 
that would otherwise be payable to him un- 
der this section. During such period in 
which the pay of trainees is $30 a month, 
each such person, having a dependent or de- 
pendents as such terms are defined in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, shall be 
entitled to receive a dependency allowance 
equal to the sum of the basic allowance for 
quarters provided for persons in pay grade 
E-1 by section 302 (f) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 as amended by section 
3 of the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950 
plus $40 so long as the trainee has in effect 
an allotment equal to the amount of such 
dependency allowance for the support of the 
dependent or dependents on whose account 
the allowance is claimed.” 

(k) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 
of such Act are repealed. 

(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of sec- 
tion 4 of such act is amended by striking out 
the word “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty-four.” 

(m) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(k) (1) Upon a finding by him that such 
action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international 
conditions, the President, upon recommenda- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense, is author- 
ized, by Executive order, which shall be uni- 
form in its application to all persons in- 
ducted under this title but which may vary 
as to age groups, to provide for: (A) increas- 
ing the periods of initial sasiz training to not 
to exceed 6 months, (B) changing or modi- 
fying the initial basic training given there- 
under, (C) decreasing periods of active serv- 
ice under this title but in no case to a lesser 
period of time than can be economically 
utilized, or (D) eliminating periods of active 
service required under this title. Whenever 
the Congress shall by concurrent resolution 
declare 


“(A) that the period of initial basic train- 
ing for any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be increased 
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to any period in excess of 4 months but 
not in excess of 6 months which may be 
designated in such resolution; 

“(B) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be de- 
creased to any period less than 24 months 
which may be designated in such resolu- 
tion; or 

“(C) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of per- 
sons inducted under this title should be 
eliminated, 


the period of initial basic training or of 
active service of the age group or groups 
designated in any such resolution shall be so 
increased, decreased, or eliminated as the 
case may be. Whenever the period of serv- 
ice required under this title of persons who 
have not attained the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of the day of their birth has been elimi- 
nated in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, all individuals then 
or thereafter registered under section 3 of 
this title who on that date have not at- 
tained the nineteenth anniversary of the 
day of their birth and have not been in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces shall be liable, 
effective on such date, for induction into 
the National Security Training Corps for 
initial basic military training for a period 
of not less than 4 months. 

“(2) Effective at such time as the Presi- 
dent may deem appropriate in advance of his 
issuance of an Executive order eliminating 
periods of active service under this title or 
effective whenever the Congress shall have 
adopted a concurrent resolution pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the President is authorized to estab- 
lish a National Security Training Commission 
to be composed of five members, three of 
whom shall be civilians and two of whom 
shall be active or retired members of the 
Regular components of any of the Armed 
Forces, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the- advice and consent of the 
Senate. Effective at such time as peri 
of active service required under this title are 
eliminated pursuant to the preceding para- 
graph of this subsection, there shall be es- 
tablished a National Security Training Corps, 
whose membership shall be composed of all 
persons inducted therein for initial basic 
training. The National Security Training 
Commission shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, establish such policies and 
standards with to the conduct of 
initial basic training (including the moral, 
religious, recreational, informational, and 
educational phases of such training) of mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Corps 
as are necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act, and shall, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, designate the Federal 
departments and agencies to carry out such 
training. All departments and agencies so 
designated shall carry out such training in 
accordance with the policies and standards 
of the Commission.” 

(n) Section 5 (a) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 5. (a) (1) The selection of persons 
for training and service under section 4 
shall be made in an impartial manner, under 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe, from the persons who are 
liable for such training and service and who 
at the time of selection are registered and 
classified, but not deferred or exempted: 
Provided, That in the selection of persons 
for training and service under this title, and 
in the interpretation and execution of the 
provisions of this title, there shall be no dis 
crimination against any person on account of 
race or color: Provided further, That in the 
classification of registrants within the juris- 
diction of any local board, the registrants of 
any particular registration may be classified, 
in the manner prescribed by and in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed 
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by the President, before, together with, or 
after the registrants of any prior registra- 
tion or registrations; and in the selection 
for induction of persons within the juris- 
diction of any local board and within any 
particular classification, persons who were 
registered at any particular registration may 
be selected, in the manner prescrib-d by 
and in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the President, before, to- 
gether with, or after persons who were reg- 
istered at any prior registration or registra- 
tions: And provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to prohibit. the 
selection or induction of persons by age 
groups under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. 

“(2) Until such time as the period of 
service required under this title of persons 
who have not attained the nineteenth an- 
niversary of the day of their birth has been 
eliminated in accordance with the provisions 
of section 4 (k) of this title— 

(A) no local board shall order for induc- 
tion any person who has not attained the 
age of 19 unless there is not within the 
jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient 
number of persons who are deemed by such 
local board to be available for induction and 
who have attained the age of 19 to enable 
such local board to meet a call for men 
which it has been ordered to furnish for 
induction; and 

“(B) no local board shall order for in- 
duction any person who has not attained 
the age of 19, if there is any person within 
the jurisdiction of such local board who 
(i) is as much as 90 days older, fii) has not 
attained the age of 19, and (iii) is deemed 
by the local board to be available for in- 
duction.” 

(o) (1) Section 6 (c) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “the effective date 
of this title,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 1, 1951,”. 

(2) Section 6 (c) (2) fA) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words “six 
months” a comma and the following: “prior 
to the determination by the Secretary of 
Defense that adequate trained personnel are 
available to the National Guard to enable 
it to maintain its authorized strength, and 
prior to the receipt of orders to report for 
induction,”. 

(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “subsection (b)“ 
a comma and the following: “paragraph (1) 
of this subsection,”, 

(p) Subsection (a) of section 6 of such 
act is amended by inserting the words “mid- 
shipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United 
States Naval Reserve; students enrolled in an 
officer-procurement program at military col- 
leges the curriculum of which is approved 
by the Secretary of Defense;” immediately 
following the words “cadets, United States 
Coast Guard Academy:“. 

(q) Subsection (d) of section 6 of such 
act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„d) (1) The President is authorized, un- 
der such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide 
for the temporary removal from active train- 
ing and service upon completion of their ini- 
tial periods of basic training in the Armed 
Forces of not to exceed 75,000 persons an- 
nually in order to permit such persons to 
engage in study or research in medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, the sciences, engineer- 
ing, the humanities, and other fields deter- 
mined by him to be in the national interest 
and while so engaged such persons shall not 
be deemed to be in military service (active 
or inactive) for any purpose; (B) to suspend 
for such persons the obligation to complete 
the period of military service required under 
subsection (b) of section 4 of this title until 
the completion of such study or research, or 
until any such person ceases satisfactorily to 
pursue such study or research, whichever is 
the earlier; and (C) upon termination of 
such period of suspension, or at any time 
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within not more than 10 years thereafter, to 
reorder or induct such a person into active 
service in the same or another armed force 
for the unserved part of the period of service 
required under subsection (b) of section 4 
of this title, unless such person performs 
other military or civilian service in the na- 
tional interest for a period equivalent to such 
period of service in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the President. The per- 
sons temporarily removed from active train- 
ing and service to engage in study or research 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be selected by a civilian commission to be 
composed of five members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not more than three 
of the members of the Commission shall be 
members of the same political party. The 
persons selected by the Commission to en- 
gage in study or research shall be selected 
upon a competitive basis in accordance with 
standards and procedures prescribed by the 
Commission. The President is authorized to 
provide for payment of such portion of the 
costs of tuition, books, laboratory fees, sub- 
sistence travel, and other necessary expenses 
of any person selected to engage in such 
study and research as the Commission finds 
that such person is unable to defray without 
undue hardship. 

(2) Within such numbers as may be pre- 


scribed by the Secretary of Defense any per- 


son who, (A) has been or may hereafter be 
solected for enrollment or continuance in the 
senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps 
officer candidate training program estab- 
lished by the Act of August 13, 1946 (60° 
Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve offi- 
cers’ candidate program of the Navy, or the 
platoon leaders’ class of the Marine Corps, 
or the cfficer procurement programs of the 
Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, 
or has been or may hereafter be appointed 
an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, 
and is undergoing professional training; 
(B) agrees, in writing, to accept a commis- 
sion, if tendered, and to serve, subject to 
order of the Secretary of the military de- 
partment having jurisdiction over him (or 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), not less 
than 2 years on active duty after receipt 
of a commission; and (C) agrees to remain 
a member of a Regular or Reserve com- 
ponens until the eighth anniversary of the 
receipt of a commission in accordance with 
his obligation under subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 4 of this title, shall be deferred from 
induction for training and service under this 
title until after completion or termination 
of the course of instruction and so long as 
he continues in a Regular or Reserve status 
upon being commissioned, but shall not be 
exempt from registration, Such persons ex- 
cept those persons who have previously com- 
pleted an initial period of basic training or 
an equivalent period of active military train- 
ing and service shall be required while en- 
rolled in such programs to complete a period 
of training equal (as determined under regu- 
lations approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard) 
in duration and type of training to an in- 
itial period of basic training. There shall 
be added to the obligated active commis- 
sioned service of any person who has agreed 
to perform such obligatory service in re- 
turn for financial assistance while attending 
a civilian college under any such training 
program a period of not to exceed one year. 

“(3) In addition to the training programs 
enumerated in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) may approve, the Secretaries 
of the military departments and the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury are authorized to estab- 
lish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 
“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment 


from training and service of any category 


or categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(r) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such 
act is amended (1) by inserting in clause (1) 
of the second sentence after the word “per- 
sons“, where it appears the second time, the 
following: “(other than wives alone)”, and 
(2) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
thereof the words “wives or”. 

(s) Subsection (i) of section 6 of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or similar institution 
of learning, shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to the local board, be deferred (A) 
until the time of his graduation therefrom 
or (B) until he attains the nineteenth an- 
niversary of his birth, or (C) until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such course of in- 
struction, whichever is the earliest. 

“(2) Any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction at 
a college, university, or similar institution 
shall, upon the facts being presented to the 
local board, be deferred (A) until the end of 
the academic year, or (B) until he ceases sat- 
isfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion, whichever is the earlier. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall be deemed to preclude 
the President from providing, by regulations 
prescribed under subsection (öh) of this sec- 
tion, for the deferment from training and 
service of any category or categories of stu- 
dents for such periods of time as he may 
deem appropriate.” 

(t) Subsection (j) of section 6 of such act 
is amended (1) by striking out in the third 
sentence thereof the words “be deferred” and 
inserting in lieu th: eof the following: “in 
lieu of such induction, be assigned, for a 
period equal to the period of training and 
service prescribed by section 4 (b), to work 
of national importanc2 under civilian direc- 
tion,” and (2) by striking out in the seventh 
sentence thereof the words “he shall be de- 
ferred” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “he shall in lieu of such induction be 
assigned, for a peric equal to the period of 
training and service prescribed by section 4 
(b), to work of national importance under 
civilian direction.” 

(u) Section 7 of such act is repealed. 

(v) Subsection (g) of section 9 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed Forces 
of the United States (other than in a Re- 
serve component) and who serves for not 
more than 4 years (plus any period of ad- 
ditional service imposed pursuant to law) 
shall be entitled upon release from service 
under honorable conditions to all the re- 
employment rights and other benefits pro- 
vided for by this section in the case of in- 
ductees. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to June 
24, 1948, enters upon active duty (other than 
for the purpose of determining his phys- 
ical fitness), whether or not voluntarily in 
the Armed Forces of the United States or 
the Public Health Service in response to an 
order or call to active duty shall upon his 
relief from active duty under honorable 
conditions, be entitled to all of the reem- 
ployment rights and benefits provided by this 
section in the case of inductees, if he is re- 
lieved from active duty not later than 4 
years after the date of entering upon active 
duty or as soon after the expiration of such 
4 years as he is able to obtain orders reliev- 
ing him from active duty. 

“(3) Any employee who holds a position 
described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
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section (b) of this section shall be granted a 
leave of ahsence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, de- 
termining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training duty in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Upon his re- 
lease from training duty or upon his rejec- 
tion, such employee shall, if he makes prompt 
application for reinstatement, be reinstated 
in his position without reduction in his sen- 
jority, status, or pay except as such re- 
duction may be made for all employees sim- 
Uarly situated.“ 

(w) Subsection (a) of section 13 of such 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the words “or persons appointed to or serving 
on the National Selective Service Appeal 
Board.” 

(x) Section 16 of such act is amended by 
adding the following subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(j) the terms ‘active training and service’ 
shall be deemed to mean any military service 
in the active Armed Forces; ‘trainee’ shall be 
deemed to mean a person inducted into the 
Armed Forces under this title prior to attain- 
ing the nineteenth anniversary of his birth 
who is undergoing an initial period of basic 
training in the active Armed Forces; ‘initial 
period of basic training’ or ‘initial basic 
training’ shall mean that period of 4 months 
(or not to exceed 6 months when so increased 
pursuant to section 4 (k) of this title) imme- 
diately following induction; ‘inductee’ shall 
mean any person inducted into the active 
Armed Forces under this title for active 
training and service.” 

(y) Section 17 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 17, (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this title are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the piovi- 
sions of this title. All funds appropriated 
for the administrative expenses of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission shall be 
appropriated directly to the Commission and 
all funds appropriated to pay the expenses 
of training carried out by Departments and 
agencies designated by the Commission shall 
be appropriated directly to the designated 
Departments and agencies.” 

(z) Section 21 of such act is amended (1) 
by striking out “July 9, 1951, and subject to 
the limitations imposed by section 2 of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953,”, 
and (2) by striking out 21“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 24.“ 

(aa) Such act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end of title I the following new 
section: 

“Src. 22. It shall be the duty of the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives to review the 
provisions of this title not later than the 
fourth year following the date of enactment 
of the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act and each 
year thereafter, taking into consideration 
the then existing international situation and 
giving due regard to United States commit. 
ments to the United Nations. Upon the 
completion of such reviews, the committees 
shall report to their respective Houses and 
shall make such recommendations with re- 
spect to modification of this title as they 
may deem desirable.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 of the act of July 
27, 1950 (64 Stat. 379), is hereby amended 
by striking out “July 9, 1951,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953,” and by adding 
at the end of such section a new sentence 
as follows: “No person whose enlistment 
has been extended heretofore or hereafter 
for 12 months pursuant to this act shall have 
his enlistment extended for any additional 
period of time under this act.” 
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(b) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 828), is amended by striking 
out “July 9, 1951“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1, 1953.” 

Sec.3. The act of August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 
408), is amended to read as follows: 

“That provisions of law imposing restric- 
tions on the authorized personnel strength 
of any component of the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of 
the Women’s Armed Services Integration Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 357, 363, 369, and 371), sec- 
tion 2 of the act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 
92), and sections 102 and 202 of the act of 
July 10, 1950 (64 Stat. 322 and 323), are 
hereby suspended until July 31, 1954. 

“Sec. 2. The active-duty personnel strength 
of the Armed Forces, exclusive of personnel 
of the Coast Guard, personnel of the Re- 
serve components on active duty for train- 
ing purposes only, and personnel of the 
Armed Forces employed in the selective- 
service system, shall not exceed a total of 
4,000,000 persons at any time during the 
period of suspension prescribed in the first 
section of this act.” 

Sec. 4. Wherever in this amendatory act 
the period of active service for any category 
of persons is increased, such increased period 
of service shall be applicable to all persons 
in such category serving on active duty in 
the Armed Forces on the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act. 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Src. 6. This title may be cited as the “1951 
amendments to the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act.” 


Tıme II 

Sec, 21. (a) The first section of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the enlist- 
ment of aliens in the Regular Army,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1950 (Public Law 597, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by striking out 
the words “until June 30, 1953, to accept 
original enlistments or reenlistments in the 
Regular Army for periods of not less than 
5 years of not to exceed 2,500” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “until June 30, 1955, to ac- 
cept, during each calendar year, original 
enlistments or reenlistments in the Regular 
Army for periods of not less than 5 years of 
not to exceed 25,000.” 

(b) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1953“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1955.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the eommon de- 
fense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other pur- 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill as amended and passed by the Sen- 
ate be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arizona if 
it would not be proper to have the state- 
ment made now for the Record that it 
would have been most gratifying to the 
late Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CHAP- 
man], who belonged to the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, could he have been here 
today and voted on the measure just 
passed. He was a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and it would have 
been indeed of much satisfaction to him 
could he have been present and seen the 


Without ob- 
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final passage of the bill, and taken part 
in passing it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know it would 
have pleased Senator Chapman very 
much had he been present and taken 
part in the final passage of the bill. He 
labored very hard on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, as a part of 
the current debate on Senate bill 1, an 
article entitled, “Reversing a ‘Drift’ 
From the Constitution,” written by Ar- 
thur Krock, and published in the New 
York Times of Friday, March 9, 1951. 
The article deals specifically with the 
action of the Senate in placing a limit 
on the size of the military establishment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVERSING A DRIFT FROM THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 8.—The Senate’s ac- 
tion in placing a limit on the size of the Mil- 
itary Establishment was taken because the 
advocates made a constitutional point which 
was unusual in that it could be fully sup- 
ported. This was that, when the Congress 
exclusively acsigned the power “to raise and 
support armies, provide and maintain a 
Navy and make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces,” 
the purpose was to reserve to Congress the 
discretion to fix and alter these limits, 

In this debate there was no twilight zone 
of conflicting powers, as there was in the 
dispute over whether and how Congress 
should associate itself with the dispatch of 
additional troops to Europe, now being re- 
solved in favor of the view that Congress 
should impose conditions, When Senators 
MORSE, GEORGE, Bricker, and others had 
stated the constitutional issue, a majority 
stood ready to enforce the principle despite 
the impressive protests from the Pentagon. 


SENATOR MORSE’S VIEW 


Mr. Morse, who wanted to fix the ceiling 
at three and a half millions, led off. He 
said: 

“I do not believe that we should ignore the 
importance of the Congress giving orders to 
the Military Estavlishment as to what its 
manpower ceiling should be. * * * The 
check for which some Members * * * ar- 
gun is the check on appropriations. * * eè 
I do not believe we should turn the Appro- 
priations Committee into a legislative policy 
committee... * I believe that now is 
the time to determine the manpower ceiling.” 

The Senator from Oregon then rejected 
what he called an emotional argument, con- 
veyed by the question whether Senators did 
not have enough confidence in the generals 
and admirals to let them impose and change 
the limits. “I have confidence in them as 
military men, to execute legislative policies 
determined by the Congress,” he said. “But 
I do not have sufficient confidence in their 
judgment on legislative questions to make 
them an extension of the Congress * * * 
and delegate to them legislative power.” 


A HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


This brought to his feet Senator GEORGE, 
who is much respected as an analyst of the 
Constitution. He said that in the last 15 
years there had been a “notable drift to- 
ward the delegation of authority by the Con- 
gress to the Executive and to other branches 
of the Government.” And touching the 
proposal to leave the size of the Armed 
Forces to the military command, he quoted 
Gibbon as relating that “the Roman Senate, 
with absolute complacency, voted the power 
to raise additional legions without any limi- 
tations or restrictions upon it,” leading to 
the bankruptcy and downfall of Rome. 
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Mr. Bricker, reading the pertinent sec- 
tions of the Constitution, remarked he did 
not “see how it could more clearly have fixed 
responsibility as to the number, as to the 
rules and regulations, and as to the use and 
utilization of the Armed Forces than it did 
in section 8. * * 1 think we would be 
recreant to our trust and would violate our 
oath if we refused to assume our responsi- 
bility in determining the size and kind of 
Army we shall have in this country.” 

THE TWO ROLL CALLS 

Furthermore, Mr. Morse enforced the 
position by the statement that when the 
military authorities could show they needed 
more men, “You will get a prompt hearing, 
and, as in this instance, when you have 
proved your case you will get your men.” 
The Senate then provided a fair majority 


to limit, but larger than the largest figure 
from the Pentagon. 


The two roll calls which were taken do 
not indicate precisely which Senators were 
chiefly concerned with assuring a high limit 
and which with the constitutional point. 
Both showed a division of 49 to 41, but there 
were many shifts. On the first roll call the 
question was whether to make the limit 
three and a half millions or four millions; 
on the second the question was whether to 
incorporate the four millions limit in the 
draft bill. 

ONE ISSUE SETTLED 

Senators BYRD, FREAR, JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, MCCLEL= 
LAN, MCMAHON, O'Conor, O'MAHONEY, ROB- 
ERTSON, and Smrru of North Carolina (Dem- 
ocrats), and CaPEHART, CASE, Ives, SMITH of 
New Jersey, THYE and Tosry (Republicans) 
were the oniy Members who voted in favor 
of both resolutions. Democratic Senator 
GEORGE, who apparently thought the four 
millions limit too high, voted against the 
first amendment to that effect and in favor 
of the second as the best limit obtainable, 
and many others followed the same pro- 
cedure. Republican Senators Durr, LODGE, 
and Nixon supported the first resolution 
and opposed the second. A complicated va- 
riety of reasons, some of which were stated 
on the floor and some not, account for the 
curiosity of the divisions. 

But the debate settled one issue clearly— 
that Congress is becoming increasingly 
aware of the notable drift mentioned by 
Mr GeorGe and intends to reverse it. But 
the way back will be hard in times like 
these when it is obvious that the Executive 
must not be too technically hampered in the 
exercise of his duties as Commander in 
Chief. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
now that the bill has passed, I wish to 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee [Mr. 
RUssELL] for his splendid handling of 
this measure. He and the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson], and, in fact, all 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee, are deserving of our warm- 
est commendation. We know that the 
committee has worked diligently for 
many weeks and reported a fine bill. Its 
members are deserving of a good word 
for their hard work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we 
thank the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is also my de- 
sire to thank Members of the Senate for 
their friendly cooperation in bringing 
the bill to a final vote today. 

Mr. President, Senators have inquired 
whether we are to have a session tomor- 
row. I do not believe that that would 
meet with the approval of the minority 
leader. He has cooperated with me, so 
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I will yield to him and agree that the 
Senate go over until Monday. 
Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
the Senate proceed to the call of the 
calendar for the consideration of bills 
and other measures to which there is 
no objection. I may say that immedi- 
ately following completion of the call of 
the calendar, we hope to consider S. 728, 
the McCarran amendment to the Sub- 
versives Activities Control Act, and such 
other noncontroversial bills as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, where 
will the call start? 

Mr. McFARLAND. At the point 
where the previous call left off. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
only two bills on the calendar up to that 
point. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well; we 
shall include those two. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to a complete call of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of tl.e Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a speech which Mr, 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, delivered last 
evening over radio networks. I shall 
quote two sentences from that speech: 


Not a single critical statement has been 
voiced by such inveterate enemies of real 
price control as Senators Tarr, CAPEHART, 
Byrd, and Wuerry. Their silence is an 
eloquent testimonial to the fact that the 
public is getting price control in name only. 


Mr. Green went on in his speech, of 
course, severely to criticize the admin- 
istration and those responsible for the 
lack of price control, as he puts it. 

Mr. President, I am dispatching to- 
night a letter to the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, which reads as follows: 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: I have before me a copy 
of your radio address of March 8, and am 
of the opinion that you choose to ignore the 
record or that you sought to inject political 
misrepresentations in your purported report 
to the American people on the domestic 
economy problems of the day. 

Had you been inclined to stick to the rec- 
ord in your address, you would have had no 
need to charge me with being a party to the 
failure of the administration to properly 
meet the inflationary spiral. 

It is ironical that you should choose to 
charge me with not raising a voice of pro- 
test against the failure of the Truman ad- 
ministration to control prices. Let's look at 
the record: 

You remember, of course, that Mr. Tru- 
man submitted the original defense produc- 
tion bill to the Congress in July 1950 and 
that his bill carried no provision for price 
controls. That fact, sir, was widely publi- 
cized and available to any person, even those 
who would not take the time to read the bill, 
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You are also familiar with the fact that 
public hearings were held on that bill on 
July 24, 25, and 26, 1950, and wide publicity 
was given to the testimony of many wit- 
nesses that the bill did not provide for price 
controls, 

It is a matter of record, Mr. Green, that 
neither you nor your organization sought to 
testify at those hearings, and the file of 
letters and telegrams received by the com- 
mittee does not show any correspondence 
from you or from the organization you repre- 
sent voicing a protest against the failure of 
Mr. Truman to ask the Congress for the 
powe to control prices. 

During those public hearings I constantly 
questioned witnesses about the need for price 
control legislation and mentioned that I 
thought price ceilings should be frozen as of 
the date we entered the Korean war. 

Further, Mr. Green, I issued a press release 
on August 1, 1950, during the executive 
sessions of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the defense production bill, in 
which I stated that I would offer an amend- 
ment on that day calling for the freezing of 
price ceilings as of June 30, 1950. 

I am enclosing with this letter a copy of 
that press release. 

The amendment was not accepted by the 
committee because of the contention by 
administration leaders that it could not be 
enforced although the same enforcement 
agencies now assisting in the enforcement of 
price regulations existed at that time. 

I received no support at that time from 
either you or from the organization for 
which you spoke to the Nation by radio on 
last Thursday night. 

Let’s proceed further with the record 
which you ignored when you mentioned my 
name in that broadcast: 

On December 15, 1950, I sent a letter to 
President Truman in which I offered a rec- 
ommendation for the control of meat prices. 
I received a reply of acknowledgment of 
receipt of the letter, but no further con- 
sideration. 

That letter was also released to tho press, 
and I enclose a copy of it. However, I re- 
ceived no support from you, nor from the 
organization which you represent. 

It probably will also interest you to read 
the enclosed copy of a release on an address 
I made on February 13, of this year, in 
Marion, Ohio, in which I said that if the 
Truman administration had accepted my 
recommendations to freeze price ceilings as 
of June 30, 1950, the American consumers 
would have saved nearly $10,000,000,000 in 
living costs up to that time, 

That is only a small portion of my record 
on behalf of price controls in connection 
with the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
As you know, I am also a member of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, the 
so-called “watchdog committee,” and in the 
sessions of that committee, the record will 
show, I have constantly urged the adminis- 
trators of the act to give the American peo- 
ple the protection against inflation that was 
intended and provided by the act. 

I also wish to call your attention, Mr, 
Green, to the fact that my record for price 
controls to block inflation did not begin 
with the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

I enclose a copy of an address I made on 
the Senate floor on December 15, 1947, on 
the matter of control of prices. You recall, 
Mr. Green, that at the time of this address 
the Congress was in special session at the 
behest of Mr. Truman for the primary pur- 
pose of meeting a critical inflationary trend. 
Much more could be said, Mr. Green, in 
support of my contention that you either 
chose to ignore the record, or you sought 
to inject political intrigue in your address 
on last Thursday night, but I believe the 
material hereby submitted is sufficient to 
establish my position as being wrongfully 
represented by you. 
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It is a great pleasure that I have this op- 
portunity to furnish you with this material. 
Sincerely. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record as a part of my remarks the re- 
lease I made on August 1, 1950, the 
release I made on December 15, 1950, the 
release I made on February 14, 1951, and 
the release I made on December 15, 1947, 
as well as a copy of Mr. Green's speech 
1 85 the radio, delivered on March 8, 

951. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Homer E. CAPEHART will introduce 
in the executive session of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee this afternoon 
an amendment to S. 3936, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, to freeze the price ceil- 
ings of all commodities and materials as of 
June 30, 1950. 

Under Senator CaprHart’s amendment the 
frozen ceilings would be continued until 
January 30, 1951, or until that portion of the 
act is terminated by Presidential order in 
the event that order precedes the termina- 
tion date of the amendment, 

The amendment, Senator CAPEHART ex- 
plained, would not prevent the sale of com- 
modities or materials at lower prices than 
existed on June 30. 

In introducing the amendment, Senator 
CaPEHART said: 

“This amendment is designed to give the 
people immediate relief from the increasing 
upward spiral of prices while the long-range 
proposals to meet the situation are being 
prepared for actual operation, 

“Credit restrictions and other methods of 
curtailing inflation will take time before 
their effect is felt by the people. The same 
will be true in the event Congress should 
enact price-control measures, either for im- 
mediate action or for stand-by use. It would 
take the President several months to get 
price-control machinery into operation, 

“The people are in need of protection 
against what is becoming an alarming con- 
dition of inflation while the Congress and 
Government have an opportunity to give the 
over-all problem greater study.” 

DECEMBER 15, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In the event it is your 
intention to enforce the powers of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, which was 
enacted into law by the Congress several 
months ago, to control the prices of com- 
modities, I should like to offer a suggestion 
which I believe would eliminate many in- 
equities and discriminations and hardships 
that normally follow such actions. 

As you know, Mr. President, Iam a member 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which drafted the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

My efforts to attain an equitable solution 
to the obvious problem of prices and their 
control did not terminate with the passage 
of the act. I have since been actively en- 
gaged in a grass-roots study of the over-all 
picture as it applies to the producer and the 
consumer, 

I believe that this study has brought about 
that solution, and I am writing you only in 
an attitude of helpfulness to you, to the pro- 
ducer, to the consumer, and to the national 
defense program. 

A fair and unbiased study of the economic 
situation we face today reveals rather clearly 
that the critical disturbance to our economy 
did not occur until the international situa- 
tion indicated the necessity for all-out mo- 
bilization. 
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That being an accepted fact, and I am con- 
fident it is accepted as a fact by every econ- 
omist, it is necessary that we use to the best 
advantage of all concerned that portion of 
our undisturbed economy as a base for the 
solution, 

1 am speaking, Mr. President, of foodstuffs, 
for they form the base of our economy, both 
in wartime and in peacetime. 

The suggestion I have to offer can best be 
explained as a use of historic ceilings on 
prices, the history being confined to that 
portion of cur economic history which was 
undisturbed by the need for complete mo- 
bilization. 

Ceilings, under this plan, would rotate in 
conjunction with monthly indexes on food- 
stuffs beginning with January of 1950 and 
continuing through November 1950. 

Since November 1950 marks the last 
month of price indexes not affected by the 
threat of complete mobilization, the Novem- 
ber prices could be repeated for December. 

In other words, Mr. President, the prices 
of January 1950 could serve as ceilings for 
January of 1951; February 1950 prices would 
serve as ceilings for February 1951, etc. 

The production and consumer price of 
foodstuffs are generally determined by sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 

An example, Mr. President, is reflected in 
the hog prices during 1950. The January 
1950 price of hogs of $15.55 represented a 
low-season price. The high-season price is 
reflected in the price of $23.86 for August 
1950. 

Under the rotation ceiling-price plan, Mr. 
President, the same seasonal fluctuations 
would be permitted to exist as ceilings under 
the controls which you may feel will be- 
come n A 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. President, 
that such a plan will retain the necessary 
inspiration for full production, and, at the 
same time, maintain the confirmation of the 
consumer that every element of our economy 
is properly protected. 

In the event, Mr. President, you feel this 
program merits further consideration and a 
more detailed discussion, I stand ready to 
offer whatever help I can. 

I know you feel as I do, that a solution to 
this problem will go far toward making suc- 
cessful our over-all defense program. 

Respectfully, 
Homer E. CAPEHART, 


Ar example of the seasonal fluctuations 
of foodstuffs both at the production and con- 
sumer price levels is reflected in the following 
average price of hogs, barrows, and gilts, on 
the Chicago market, quotations from Live- 
stock News Section, Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


Hog prices were $29.56 in August 1948, and 
in November 1950, latest available figures, 
they are $18.21, 

Marion, Onto, February 13.— Acceptance 
by the Truman administration of advice to 


freeze price ceilings at all levels upon our 


entrance into the Korean war would have 
saved American consumers nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 in living costs,” Senator Homer A. 
CareHart, Republican, of Indiana, declared in 
a Lincoln Day address here tonight. 

Senator CAPEHART said: 

“I urged several months ago that price 
ceilings be frozen at all levels as of the pe- 
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riod of the Korean war outbreak as the first 
measure to cope with the inevitable inflation 
that follows the initiation of such a crisis. 

“Since that time, Governmert figures 
show, consumer expenditures have been 
forced to a point nearly $10,000,000,000 above 
the rate of expenditures at the time the 
recommendation was made that ceilings be 
frozen. 

It should not be torgotten that when 
President Truman submitted the Defense 
Production Act to the Congress last August 
he failed to include, even at that time, pro- 
visions for controlling the inflationary trend 
which had already reached an alarming pace. 

“Had Congress followed only the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Truman and not written 
into the bill the control provisions that now 
are being utilized, the American people 
would still be without protection against 
continued wild increases. 

“At the same time the cost of military pre- 
paredness has been steadily rising since Mr. 
Truman sent our troops into Korea. 

“This increase is a further unnecessary 
burden on the American people. At least 
another $10,000,000,000 will be spent in min- 
tary supplies than would have been spent 
if price ceilings had been frozen 7 months 


ago, 

“Examples of price increases taken from 
military procurement lists are startling. 
Fuel oil jumped from 99 cents to $210 per 
barrel; field wire went from $58 to $74 per 
mile; socks rose from 57 cents to 68 cents per 
pair; cotton twill cloth jumped from $1.27 
to $1.64 per yard; Army shoes shot from 
$3.73 to $4.91 per pair. 

“I could go on through an almost endless 
list of military supplies with the same kind 
of results. All this increase adds to the tax 
burden of the people whose living costs have 
also gone up. 

“There should be on the statute books ot 
America a permanent law that whenever 
American Armed Forces become engeged in 
hostilities, or whenever the President de- 
clares a state of emergency, whichever comes 
first, all commodity price ceilings become 
frozen at all levels. 

“This action would tend to forestall the 
wild profit-taking, hoarding, speculating, and 
planned scarcities that inevitably folicw the 
opening of a critical period.” 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HomeER E. CAPEHART 
MADE ON THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE UPON 
INTRODUCTION oF PRICE MORATORIUM ACT OF 
1947 ON DECEMBER 15, 1947 


Mr. President, when we convened in this 
ext; session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, we knew that we were to face domestic 
and foreign problems which would call for 
history-making action on our part. 

Many people in devastated European na- 
tions were starving and cold, We were aware 
of the need for immediate help and we will 
consider a long-range program of rehabilita- 
tion of those countries, 

Here in America our people were falling 
deeper into the whirlpool of inflation and 
facing a loss of our cherished free-enterprise 
system. Again we the need for 
immediate help and a long-range program 
which would give our great Nation a sound 
economy. 

In each of these emergencies we have 
found agreement among us as to the need. 
We have differed only in the methods of 
solution, 

To meet the ‘mmediate foreign aid we 
speedily enacted legislation that will soon 
start the flow of food and clothing to those 
countries. We have enacted interim aid. 

We have enacted interim aid for Europe 
as a stopgap procedure while the more 
complex problem of long-range rehabilita- 
tion measures can be given the careful con- 
sideration necessary. 

We have also moved steadily during this 
time toward a long-range solution to our 
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domestic troubles. Good legislation has been 
offered, and more will be offered, which I 
feel certain will again permit us to enjoy the 
sound economy and prosperity to which we 
are entitled as free people. 

But these important steps require time for 
study. They should not be enacted into law 
purely through the pressure of demand for 
much of what we do here in the next few 
days will become milestones in our history. 

We have given interim aid to Europe while 
we study carefully the long-range needs of 
those countries. 

Now let us give interim aid to the United 
States while we carefully consider the long- 
range needs of our economic system. 

I now offer to the Eightieth Congress a 
bill which will kill inflation immediately 
and will serve to maintain employment and 
prosperity. 

Its title is the Price Moratorium Act of 
1947. 

Mr. President, this bill will give the peo- 
ple of our great Nation immediate protec- 
tion against inflation without the need for 
arbitrary price controls and rationing which 
our people hate and which I hate. 

It will give our people a chance to throw 
off their fears of inflation while we here in 
Congress can give the proper consideration 
to the permanent program of the future. 

Our economy has been a runaway auto- 
mobile. Now let us stop the - utomobile 
so that we can determine what made it run 
away. 

The bill I propose will place an immedi- 
ate moratorium on prices of v.smmodity 
transactions as of midnight December 13. 

The measure contains an expiration date 
of May 1, 1948, but, Mr. President, I have 
provided that the President of the United 
States can, at any time prior to that date, 
remove the moratorium by Executive decree, 

This bill, Mr. President, ~ill give the peo- 
ple relief from the rising prices and at the 
same time give Congress a greater opportu- 
nity to study the many plans for perma- 
nent correcting legislation. 

This bill will also permit the long-range 
program which we adcpt to begin function- 
inz without penalty to our people. 

I am confident that this Congress will en- 
act laws within the next few months which 
will have a very quick exect upon the infia- 
tionary trend and the roundness of our fu- 
ture economy, 

Our people are in dire need of relief from 
the inflationary trend during this period, 
and this bill will give them that interim aid. 

Since this moratorium will be established 
at the market level there chould be no need 
to fear black-market operations which made 
a farce of the wartime price-control and 
rationing program. 

The enforcement needs should be reduced 
to a minimum by the fact that the bill cre- 
ates no hardship either on the seller or the 
buyer. 

It merely says this: 

Let's stop right where we are while a per- 
manent, long-range program can be e uacted 
and given time to operate. 

We gave some consideration, Mr. President, 
to inclusion of a short-time moratorium on 
wages and salaries, but we believe that or- 
ganized labor will recognize the need for a 
temporary status quo condition in order to 
bring order out of our chaotic economic 
situation, 

All of our people have come to realize that 
the cycles have gone on and on between price 
and wage increases until the very founda- 
tion of our freedom is being threatened. 

If we take this immediate action, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give our worried people relief from 
their fears of a inflation and a re- 
sultant depression, it will bolster their con- 
fidence in this great form of government 
under which we have thrived for 165 years. 

We would not be asking our people to be 
Tuled by an arbitrary board or bureau in 
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Washington which could raise and lower 
prices at will. 

We would not be chaining our working 
people to a condition beyond their will and 
patriotism. 

We would not be delegating the power to 
anyone to share scarcities in his own dicta- 
torial way. 

Mr. President, this bill only asks that we 
go no further skyward in this spiral of de- 
struction until the permanent means to halt 
that spiral can be made effective. 

We owe this interim aid to our people, and 
we owe ourselves a chance for careful, sound 
study—unhindered by the pressure of excited 
feuar—of the important permanent solution 
of the problem. 

By such an action, Mr. President, we will 
not have stopped the wheels of production, 
such as would be the case in price control 
and rationing. 

The workers who today have strained our 
very production facilities will not be faced 
with any change in their working schedules. 

Expansion of production will not be stifled 
by this interim-aid measure, for we will not 
choke off the needs of our people with ra- 
tioning. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, this in- 
terlum measure will restore the soundness to 
business that will be so necessary in our 
judgment of long-range European aid. 

How can we apply proper consideration to 
the long-range problems we face with our 
economy running rampant? Grain-market 
speculations which affect the very hub of our 
studies will be stopped by this bill until we 
have had a chance to determine the future 
course of our Nation and the many others. 

Mr. President, if it was proper that we cross 
our party lines to give interim aid to Europe, 
it is even more appropriate that we cross 
those same party lines to give interim aid to 
our people. We need the honest cooperation 
of every American to meet the immediate 
problems as well as those which will deter- 
mine our course for future years. 


Text oF ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
GREEN OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


American labor stands committed to the 
defense of freedom against Communist ag- 
gression. No one in America is more fully 
aware of the dangers of communism and the 
need for national defense than our free trade 
union movement. Let it be known, here and 
now, to the enemies of America as well as to 
our own people, that labor will let nothing 
interfere with the full discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities in the huge defense-production 
program. 

These facts should be clearly understood 
before we proceed to consider the issues be- 
tween American labor and certain Govern- 
ment officials over fundamental policies in 
the defense stabilization program. 

Let me emphasize that labor’s aim is to 
make America stronger, not weaker. Our de- 
sire to halt inflation, not to promote it, 
Our basic protest is that the American people 
are not getting an effective stabilization pro- 
gram, 

There are two main threats to the se- 
curity of America in the world struggle 
against Communist imperialism. The first 
is military aggression. We are mobilizing 
all our resources to prevent that. 

The second danger is that our defenses 
may crumble from the pressure of inflation, 
from internal collapse of our economy, I 
regret to report that so far the Government 
has failed utterly in the fight against infla- 
tion. 

That failure is obvious. Every housewife 
knows it, Prices are still going up and up 
and up. The cost of living, even as measured 
by .the conservative official index, keeps 
climbing higher and higher. The value of 
the dollar is shrinking rapidly every day. 
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These are immediate and alarming symp- 
toms of inflation. The plain people of this 
country are being hurt by it. Millions of 
Americans who must depend upon wages 
for their living, and others dependent upon 
fixed incomes such as pensions, are being 
victimized. The Government has repeatedly 
promised them that it will hold the line. It 
has not done so. 

The failure of the Government must be 
spelled out step by step so that we can place 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

In the first place, Congress betrayed the 
public interest last year when it adopted a 
so-called price-control law which made it 
impossible to control food prices, Since 
food represents almost 40 percent of the 
average family budget, this action by the 
last Congress struck a mortal blow against 
any effective effort to protect the public from 
inflated prices. 

The price-control law is due to expire June 
30. It must be renewed and strengthened. 
As yet, the administration has made no move 
to urge Congress to act promptly. It has 
made no move to stir up public opinion for 
a better law. No one in the Government ap- 
pears to be sufficiently concerned about this 
grave problem to lead an all-out fight in be- 
half of the Nation’s consumers. 

On the contrary, Government policy is 
playing right into the hands of the profiteers. 
When the decision was belatedly made to 
freeze prices the freeze date was deliberately 
chosen for January 25, when prices were at 
an all-time peak. 

One month later the freeze was revoked. 
A new price order was issued. This order 
permits more than 200,000 retail stores to 
pass on their increased costs to the consumer, 
plus their established margin of profit. Let 
me illustrate how this plan operates against 
the public. We will take the case of a work- 
shirt which used to sell for $3. It cost the 
retailer $2. His profit was 50 percent, or $1. 
Suppose this same shirt now costs the store- 
keeper $2.50. He is permitted to add on his 
50 percent profit, making the price to the 
consumer $3.75. 

If the storekeeper were permitted to add 
on only increased costs, the price would be 
$3.50. Thus, by using the margin-of-profit 
system, there is an extra 25 cents of profit 
not justified by increased costs. To my 
mind this is not holding the line. It is 
built-in inflation. 

That is not all. The new price order offi- 
cially legalizes profit margins in effect on 
February 24. There are undoubtedly thou- 
sands of cases where chiselers and profiteers 
deliberately boosted their profit margins be- 
tween the January 25 freeze and the Febru- 
ary 25 thaw. Instead of punishing these 
violations, the Government has now officially 
sanctioned them. That is one of the reasons 
why labor regards the new price order as 
legalized robbery of the consumer. 

The margin-of-profit system provides price 
ladders, instead of price ceilings. Every- 
thing is permitted to go up, but nothing is 
ordered to come down, Stores are allowed 
to set their own prices, based upon their 
own bookkeeping and their own profit mar- 
gins. There will be no such thing as a dollar- 
and-cents price ceiling. No customer will 
be able to check whether the storekeeper 
is selling his products at legal prices, Neither 
will the Government. Enforcement is obvi- 
ously impossible, even if it were intended. 

Why are such atrocities being committed 
in the name of price control? The answer 
is clear. 

The Nation’s whole defense mobilization 
program, from top to bottom, is staffed by 
the representatives of big business. 

They are chiefly concerned, not with pro- 
tecting the public, but with satisfying busi- 
ness, Not a word of complaint has been 
uttered against the price order by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
chamber of commerce, or the various trade 
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associations. Not a single critical statement 
has been voiced by such inveterate enemies 
of real price control as Senators Tarr, CAPE- 
F RT, BYRD, and WHERRY. Their silence is an 
eloquent testimonial to the fact that the 
public is getting price control in name only. 

If any leaders of our Government are really 
in doubt as to why American labor is dis- 
turbed about the conduct of the defense- 
stabilization program, here is the first and 
most important answer—high prices. 

The second answer is the lack of an ef- 
fective rent-control law. The one on the 
books now is not strong enough. It is due 
to expire soon. The Government is not 
manifesting strong leadership in the effort 
to prevail upon Congress to adopt an effec- 
tive new rent-control law. 

The third answer is wage income. Wages 
are frozen by Government order. Nothing 
else in the economy has been frozen. 
Furthermore wages were frozen not at this 
year's levels but at 10 percent above the level 
in effect on January 15 last year. No provi- 
sion has been made for the adjustment of 
hardships or inequities or the settlement of 
disputes. There is no flexibility in the order, 
except for a subsequent amendment sanc- 
tioning wage escalator clauses in contracts 
negotiated before January 25. That covers 
fewer than 2,000,000 industrial workers. 
What about the 58,000,000 other wage earners 
who are not protected by escalators? 

They are caught in the squeeze between 
rising prices and fixed income. They have 
no profit margins to protect them against in- 
creased costs, of the kind business enjoys. 
They have no parity formula to safeguard 


them, as Congress has accorded to the 
farmers. 
The fourth answer is taxes. The plain 


people of this country are willing to pay their 
fair share of the cost of national defense 
through taxes. They are being asked to pay 
taxes just as high as the wartime peak. But 
the taxes on business are still far below that 
level. Even the excess profits tax passed by 
Congress is shot through with loopholes. 
The public is entitled to an equitable tax 
program, it is cntitled to equality of sacri- 
fice in the defense program, but it is not 
getting it. 

The fifth answer is civilian manpower, 
Regulation of civilian manpower should be 
left in the Department of Labor under the 
guidance of a labor-management advisory 
committee. That committee had been func- 
tioning in complete harmony, until control 
was arbitrarily taken over by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. During the last war, 
free American labor proved beyond any doubt 
that it can outproduce conscripted labor, 
There is no justification now for dangerous 
experiments with labor conscription, yet that 
is exactly where the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization is heading. 

The final answer deals with representation 
on defense agencies. We need teamwork in 
America to meet the national emergency. 
Such teamwork must be built upon public 
confidence. Labor can have no confidence in 
defense agencies which are completely domi- 
nated by big business representatives who 
see Only the big business point of view. 

The representation hitherto accorded to 
labor was entifely inadequate and inconse- 
quential. It constituted merely window 
dressing. Not a single decision made by the 
defense ctabilization agencies has reflected 
the views of labor. Every decision bears the 
indelible stamp of big business. 

Those are the reasons why labor is dis- 
turbed about the defense program. Those 
are the reasons why labor representatives 
have withdrawn from their window-dress- 
ing posts in the program. We think any in- 
telligent person can understand these rea- 
sons and we believe that all reasonable Amer- 
icans will be convinced that they add up to 
a serious situation. 

It seems tragic to me that the 15,000,000 
American wage ear ers represented by the 
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United Labor Policy Committee, who are de- 
termined to make their full contribution to 
the defense of Americas freedom, should be 
rebuffed. 

At this moment, American boys are fight- 
ing and dying in Korea to prevent the spread 
of communism in Asia. We are preparing 
to send hundreds of thousands of additional 
troops abroad to prevent the spread of com- 
munism in Europe. Yet at the same time 
the Government is pursuing arbitrary and 
oppressive domestic policies which can only 
result in the spread of communism here at 
home. 

Such policies must be changed. They can 
and will be changed if public opinion is 
aroused. 

We hope that our Government will 
promptly respond to public demand and re- 
establish the defense mobilization program 
on a firm and democratic basis of equality 
of sacrifice for all Americans. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 16 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
February 28, I submitted Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 16. At that time I asked 
that the concurrent resolution be printed 
and lie on the table. Inasmuch as the 
concurrent resolution deals with a mat- 
ter which now has been reported by the 
combined Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Armed Services Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that the concur- 
rent resolution be taken from the table 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) relative 
to military aid to be furnished the signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty, was 
taken from the table and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VACATION IN FLORIDA 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, apro- 
pos of the discussion held on the floor of 
the Senate 2 days ago on the subject of 
composite photographs, I call attention 
to a cartoon which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star of March 7. It is not exactly 
a composite picture, at least, technically 
it may not be called so—but it might 
come within the general range of such a 
description. The cartoon pictures the 
President of the United States sitting 
comfortably in a beach chair under the 
palm trees in Florida. He is shown con- 
versing with Economic Stabilizer Wilson. 
In the background is a drawing of a 
“luxury hotel for nonpaying guests.” 
The President is quoted as saying “What 
this country needs is a greater spirit of 
sacrifice and self-denial.” 

Mr. President, many, if not all, of us 
got a chuckle out of the cartoon. I do 
not think it had any particular sting in 
it; at least, I do not believe any was in- 
tended by the cartoonist. 

The cleverness of the cartoon is im- 
possible of translation into the printed 
Recorp, but I thought the cartoon was of 
more than passing interest, and that the 
subject matter should have a place in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the following is some- 
what on the same subject: From recent 
morning editions of two Washington 
newspapers, I offer for the Recorp two 
articles, 

The first article is entitled “2,000 
Yanks Cut to Pieces in Trap.” That 
article is an account of the terrible con- 
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ditions of the Korean war into which 
the United States was taken on the 
morning of June 27, 1950, by a presi- 
dential order issued within a matter of 
hours after the President had hurried 
back to Washington from a week end in 

Missouri. 

The second article is entitled “Tru- 
man Lolls in Sun, Surf.” It is an ac- 
count of the opening day's activities in 
the latest of the President’s extended 
vacations from the business of Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 

Ordinarily, Mr. President, I would not 
criticize the President or anyone else 
who has such heavy responsibilities from 
taking an occasional vacation, but it 
seems to me that this is hardly the time 
for either the President or Members of 
Congress to be away from Washington 
on extended vacations. Our boys are 
fighting and dying by the thousands in 
Korea under the worst kind of condi- 
tions. The world situation is in a state 
of crisis, with possible war threatening 
on the European horizon. Our domes- 
tic situation is beset with inflationary 
and other pressures which may blow off 
the lid at any moment. In the face of 
these circumstances, our President lolls 
ia the sun and the sends of the Florida 
beaches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these two articles printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From the Washington (D. C.) Post of March 

5, 1951] 

Two THOUSAND YanxKs Cur TO PIECES IN 
TRAP—MARINES FIND DEATH VALLEY FULL or 
DEAD—ELEMENTS OF SECOND DIVISION AM- 
BUSHED IN Errort To Am SOUTH KOREAN 
Unir 
Toxyo, March 5.—Allied troops of four 

nations beat back a series of localized Red 

counterattacks today on the east and west 
wings of the central Korea battle line. 

In the middle, north of Hoengsong, United 
States Marines pushed ahead into a valley 
of death where a Second Division task force 
of more than 2,000 American soldiers was 
ambushed and cut to bits in mid-February. 

The Marine push broke the silence over the 
fate of the force trapped by the since-shat- 
tered Chinese Red counterblow. Frozen 
bodies littered the route of the Marines prod- 
ding into the Red lands. The dead remained 
to be counted. Three American battalions— 
3,000 or more men—were in the trap. 

Nearly 40 wrecked American trucks were 
counted in the first mile and a quarter north 
of Hoengsong. 

“There were bodies scattered everywhere— 
in the trucks, under them, and on both sides 
of the road,” reported one of the first officers 
to reach the scene. 

Meanwhile elements of two United States 
divisions today hurled a three-pronged at- 
tack into a Korean Red stronghold on the 
eastern end of the central front. 

French and American troops of the Sec- 
ond Division and GIs of the Seventh jumped 
off against an estimated 6,000 Reds. The 
new attack came after a series of localized 
Communist attacks were beaten off at both 
ends of the central front. 

The Reds were in strong positions around 
the hamlet of Taemi 10 miles northwest of 
Pangnim and 5 miles north of the main east- 
west highway between Pangnim and Hoeng- 
song. 

Allied forces gained up to 1 mile Sunday. 

The day's Communist casualties along the 

entire Korean front were Officially estimated 
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by Eighth Army headquarters at 2,342 killed 
and wounded and 40 prisoners. 

The threat of a big spring counteroffensive 
by the Reds still hung over the battle front. 
Heavy movements were reported at several 
points behind the front where the Reds 
spaced out their local attacks. 

American, French, and South Korean 
soldiers repulsed a series of minor Red blows 
and patrol jabs in the dark. 

The Republic of Korea Third Division 
stopped two Red attacks early today. The 
first 4 miles east-southeast of captured 
Hoengsong, the other 9 miles southeast. 

French troops with the United States Sec- 
ond Division battled the Reds 4 hours Sun- 
day northeast of Haanhung, on the east flank 
of Hoengsong. 

Chinese and North Korean Reds stubbornly 
resisted the UN efforts Sunday to advance 
on the central front between Hoengsong and 
Pangnim. Gains came easier elsewhere. 

Marines operating around Hoengsong ad- 
vanced unopposed to objectives 5 miles west- 
northwest and 3 miles north-northwest of 
the highway hub town. However, a tank- 
infantry column, entering Saemal, drew ar- 
tillery end machine-gun fire Sunday after- 
noon. 

On the western front the United States 
Third Division reported considerable Red ac- 
tivity 7 miles east of Seoul. 

Increasing numbers of Communist trucks 
were reported moving south into Seoul and 
the Reds stepped up night mortar and ar- 
tillery fire from the old South Korean cap- 
ital. They drove back an American patrol 
trying to enter the city Sunday night and 
5 others trying to cross the ice-choked Han 

ver. 

Associated Press Correspondent John Ran- 
dolph said the Marines north of Saemal 
picked their way up a steep canyon. There 
Was no cross road between them and Hoeng- 
chon, 9 miles to the north. 

On both sides of the narrow mountain 
road, the precipitous peaks were alive with 
Chinese snipers and mortarmen. 

At Saemal the Marines found a Chinese 
cache of abandoned weapons, so large that 
front-line troops could not handle them. 
The weapons included American, British, and 
Russian guns and semiautomatic rifles, 

In their advance up “Death Valley” north 
of Hoengsong, the Marines found the tragic 
remains of a large American task force that 
was ambushed and cut to pieces after the Re- 
public of Korea Eighth Division collapsed 
February 12. 

The ambushed task force, Randolph said, 
was composed of a large part of two infantry 
battalions, one field artillery battalion, and 
one battery of medium artillery—all from 
the Army's Second Division. 

The American task force had been rushed 
north to support the South Korean Eighth 
Division. When the latter colapsed, the 
Americans were cut off miles ahead of the 
main Allied lines. Engulfed by surging 
Chinese, part of the trapped Americans 
smashed through continuous roadblocks 
back to Hoengsong in a 24-hour running bat- 
tle. The Reds overran Hoengsong a short 
time later. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald of March 5, 1951 
Truman LOLLS IN Sun, SURF 

Key West, FLA., March 4.—President Tru- 
man was suffering today from a lack of 
work, White House Press Secretary Joseph 
Short admitted that-the first pouch of offi- 
cial papers for the President’s attention 
wouldn't arrive at this vacation retreat until 
some time tomorrow. 

And, as the rest of the Nation went about 
its business, the Chief Executive lolled in 
tropical sunshine and gentle surf. Short 
said Mr. Truman arose at 6:30 a. m. and did 
some work on the few documents still de- 
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manding action which came with him from 
Washington. 

Then he _ breakfasted—leisurely—walked 
over to the beach—slowly—and dunked him- 
self in the shimmering azure waters of the 
Gulf Stream. Later he lunched with mem- 
bers of his staff. 

Short said he did not know what the 
President’s schedule for the next few days 
would be. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S TRAVELS AND 
ABSENCES FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on the 
basis of some research that I have had 
done, I have had prepared a memo- 
randum entitled “President Truman’s 
Travels and Absences from Washington, 
1950 Through March 2, 1951.” 

A great deal has been said recently in 
magazines, as I recall, about the ab- 
sences of the President from Washing- 
ton, and there has been some discussion 
of the Presidential vacations and other 
activities which take the President away 
from Washington. 

The list shows the President’s ab- 
sences from Washington on vacations, 
cruises on the yacht Williamsburg, trips 
to Missouri, and other occasions neces- 
sitating travel from the National Capi- 
tal. Of course, not all of those trips 
come under the heading of vacations. 

Inasmuch as the list was compiled for 
me from newspaper clippings, it may not 
be complete in every detail. Errors in 
that respect, however, will be errors of 
omission, rather than commission. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
compilation be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S TRAVELS AND ABSENCES 
From WASHINGTON, 1950 Manch 2, 1951 
1950 

February 18-19; Week end cruise on the 
Potomac. 

March 12-April 10: Vacation at Key West, 
Fla. President Truman boarded the Wil- 
liamsburg at Navy yard at 9:40 a. m., Sun- 
day, March 12, for a cruise to Key West, 
Returned by plane at 1:51 p. m., Monday, 
April 10. 

April 21-22: Fort Benning, Ga., and Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. President Truman left 
by plane at 7:30 a. m., Friday, April 21, for 
Fort Benning to watch ground force ma- 
neuvers. Flew to Eglin field that after- 
noon and viewed Air Force exercises on Sat- 
urday, April 22. Returned to Washington 
by plane at 4:45 p. m., April 22. 

April 29-30: Week end cruise on the Po- 
tomac. 

May 7-16: Transcontinental nonpartisan 
speaking trip. Left Washington by train on 
Sunday, May 7. Covered 6,400 miles in 16 
States and made 57 speeches. Returned to 
Washington at 3:45 p. m., on Tuesday, 
May 16. 

May 29-31: Memorial Day period cruise, 
ot and Tuesday which was Memorial 

åy. 

June 8-10: St. Louis and Columbia, Mo, 
President Truman left Washington by plane 
at 5 p. m. Thursday, June 8. On June 9, 
Friday, traveled by train to Columbia, Mo., 
where he spoke at commencement of the 
University of Missouri and was given an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree. On Friday 
night and Saturday, June 10, he attended 
the reunion of the Thirty-fifth Division 
American Expeditionary Force (Battery D 
of the 129th Field Artillery), and spoke 
Saturday afternoon at the dedication ot the 
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Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. Re- 
turned to Washington by plane, arriving at 
8 p. m. June 10. 

June 16-18: Week end cruise on the Po- 
tomac, 

June 24-25: Independence, Mo., family 
visit and rest. Left Washington by plane 
10:35 a. m., Saturday, June 24. Stopped at 
Baltimore to dedicate Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport. Returned to Washington by 
plane late Sunday, June 25, called back by 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 

June 30-July 2: Traveled by train to Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., where he addressed the Boy 
Scout jamboree at 8 p. m., Friday, June 30. 
Then boarded Williamsburg at Philadelphia 
Navy yard and cruised back to Washington, 
arriving 3 p. m., Sunday, July 2. 

July 29-30: Week end cruise on the Po- 
tomac. 

August 12-13: Week-end cruise on the 
Potomac. 

August 19-21: “Shangri-la,” Md. Motored 
60 miles to Shangri-la in the Catoctin 
Mountains, Md., on Saturday, August 19. 
Returned by car at 9:50 a. m. on Monday, 
August 21, 

September 3-4: Labor Day and Sunday 
cruise on Potomac, 

September 16-17: 
Potomac. 

September 30-October 7: Vacation cruise 
on Chesapeake Bay. Sailed Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30 and returned on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 7. . 

October 11-18: Conference with General 
MacArthur on Wake Island. President left 
Washington by plane at 3:32 p. m., Wednes- 
day, October 11. That night witnessed in 
St. Louis thè installation of his sister, Miss 
Mary Jane Truman, as Grand Worthy Matron 
of the O, E. S. of Missouri. Then flew to 
Wake Island for conference with MacArthur 
and back to Washington, 14,400 miles all 
told, arriving 10:05 a. m. on Wednesday, 
October 18. 

October 24: Speech at United Nations As- 
sembly, Flushing, N. Y. Left Washington b 
train at 12:01 a, m., Tuesday, October 24, 
and returned by train in early evening. 

October 29: Sunday cruise on Potomac. 

November 4-7: St. Louis and Independence, 
Mo. Left by plane for St. Louis on Saturday, 
November 4, where he delivered a campaign 
speech that night. Dedicated a liberty bell 
in Independence on Monday, November 7, 
Voted November 7 and returned to Wash- 
ington by plane at 2:24 p. in. 

November 7-12: Post-election cruise on 
Potomac. Boarded the Williamsburg at 5:00 
P. m., November 7, 244 hours after returning 
from Missouri. Returned Sunday, November 
12. 

November 18-19: 
Potomac, 

December 1: Attended Army-Navy game, 
Philadelphia, by train. 

December 16-17: Week-end cruise on Poto- 
mac. 

December 22-26: Christmas visit at home 
in Independence, Mo, Left by plane 12:30 
p. m., Friday, December 22. Returned by 
plane at 6:00 p. m., Tuesday, December 26, 

1950-51 

December 29-January 1: Year-end cruise 
on Potomac. Sailed Friday p. m., December 
29. Worked on annual message. Returned 
4:30 p. m., Sunday, January 1. 

1951 

February 3: Four Chaplains Chapel dedi- 
cation, Philadelphia. Traveled by special 
train (in midst of railroad strike) to Phila- 
delphia, and return, to dedicate a chapel 
commemorating four chaplains who died 
together in World War II. 

February 17: Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md.: Traveled by special train to Aberdeen 
proving grounds in Maryland to view new 
weapons, Returned by train in late after- 
noon, 


Week-end cruise on 


Week-end cruise on 
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March 2-25: Vacation, Key West, Fla.: 
Left Washington by plane, at 12:30 p. m., 
Friday, March 2, to spend until Easter Sun- 
day, March 25, on vacation at Key West. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words with re- 
spect to the voluminous material and 
the cartoon relating to President Tru- 
man, which the Senator from Utah has 
just placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. In my judgment the cartoon did 
not, as the Senator from Utar said, have 
any sting, was not malicious, and did not 
intend any derogation of the President, 
although there are those who would like 
to give it that interpretation. 

I know that the news and radio men 
and women, more than most other per- 
sons, know how hard and how long the 
President of the United States always 
works, and is working now. I doubt that 
any Senator or any Member of the 
House of Representatives works longer 
hours than the President is working 
today. Personally, I am happy that 
he could go to Florida and secure a 
change of environment, a brief lifting of 
the constant, terrible pressures upon 
him, and get a little of the Florida sun. 
I believe that Arizona sunshine would 
have been better for him; but inasmuch 
as he saw fit to go to the State of the dis- 
tinguished Senator who now is serving 
as the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
IMr. HorLANp], I am pleased that the 
President took the opportunity to do so, 

It is unfortunate, in my judgment, 
that there may be some who would at- 
tempt to make political capital out of 
the fact that the President is working 
in Florida temporarily rather than in 
Washington, while at the same time 
gaining new strength to carry on his 
heavy duties, 

As a matter of fact, such brief changes 
in scenery now and then are good for 
all persons in public life who are work- 
ing under sharp strains nowadays. It 
actually results in public good. 


FXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr, CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Herschel D. Newsom, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the Public Advisory Board, vice 
Albert S. Goss, deceased; 

Ellsworth Bunker, of New York, to be am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Argentina, vice Stanton Griffis; 

Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, of the District of 
Columbia, now envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Rumania, to be am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Guatemala; sy 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts, to be 
counselor of the Department of State, vice 
George F. Kennan; and 

Richard H. Adams, of Texas, and sundry 
other persons for appointment in the diplo- 
matic service. 


NOMINATION OF HON. CHAN GURNEY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate consider the 
nomination of one of our former col- 
leagues, Hon, Chan Gurney, of South 
Dakota, to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. It is with a great 
deal of pleasure I make the request, I 
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am sure Senator Gurney will do a splen- 
did job and will be as thorough in his 
work on the Board as he was in the 
United States Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration, as 
in executive session, of the nomination 
of former Senator Gurney to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY. I join with the distin- 
guished majority leader in the very 
complimentary remarks he has made 
about the distinguished former Senator 
from South Dakota, Chan Gurney. I 
join with other Senators in wishing him 
every success in his new appointment to 
be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which has been made by the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the majority 
leader. I desire to say that the people of 
State of South Dakota appreciate the 
recognition accorded former Senator 
Chan Gurney by his appointment to be 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
As everyone who has worked with Sena- 
tor Gurney knows, he is diligent, he is a 
loyal patriot, he is honest, and he has 
wide acquaintance with affairs of the 
Government. His service in the Senate 
and especially on the Committee on 
Appropriations have given him a knowl- 
edge of the functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and its relationship to the 
other agencies of government that will 
be particularly valuable at this time. 

I am glad to express the appreciation 
of the people of South Dakota in this 
matter and to voice their confidence that 
Senator Chan Gurney will make one of 
the outstanding members in the history 
of the Board. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I desire to associate 
myself with the high expressions of re- 
gard for the ability and capacity of Sen- 
ator Gurney and to join in congratulat- 
ing him on the new honor which has 
come to him, and in congratulating the 
people of South Dakota over the fact 
that one of her distinguished sons has 
been given this important assignment. 

I should like to assure the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. LANGER] 
that he can take good cheer from this 
fact, because, as he sees, we are grad- 
ually moving now in the direction of 
North Dakota, 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I wish 
to join with other Senators who have 
spoken and to express my own satisfac- 
tion at the appointment of former Sen- 
ator Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to 
be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Iserved with him on the Appro- 
priations Committee during most of his 
time of service ia the Senate. I served 
with him upon the Armed Services Com- 
mittee during the 2 years he was chair- 
man of that committee. I am sure he 
will bring to the most important post to 
which he has been appointed the same 
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diligence, devotion to duty and to coun- 
try, and honesty of purpose, which 
characterized kis service in this body. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. This is a very happy 
moment in my Ife, when I may have a 
small part in the confirmation of the 
nomination of a friend of mine, Chan 
Gurney, former Senator from South Da- 
kota. He is a very able, honest, and 
energetic man, and, above all, he is loyal 
and true American. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my very deep appreciation of 
having this opportunity to join with all 
other Senators in voting in favor of the 
confirmation of the nomination of Chan 
Gurney to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Like all the rest of 
his colleagues, I have known him both as 
a colleague and as a friend. I know that 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment he will, as he did in the legislative 
branch, perform his duties well, with 
single-minded fidelity and devotion to 
the best interests of his country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
very briefly, I wish also to pay my trib- 
ute to former Senator Chan Gurney, of 
South Dakota. In the Senate of the 
United States on the law of averages one 
very seldom serves on two committees 
with the same Senator, because of the 
limitation on the number of committees 
on which each Senator is allowed to 
serve. However, it was my privilege to 
serve on both the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee with Chan Gurney. In all his com- 
mittee work, as in his work on the floor 
of the Senate, he was always diligent in 
the performance of his duties. He had 
a great interest in the national welfare, 
and he took a particularly keen interest 
in the problems of national defense. 

I am sure he will contribute to the 
executive branch of the Government the 
same assets which he showed so well 
when he was a Senator of the United 
States, serving in this Chamber. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in the tributes 
which have been paid to our former col- 
league, Chan Gurney. I was not ac- 
quainted with him so well as were other 
Members of the Congress, for I did not 
have the privilege of serving with him 
on any committees. However, let me 
say that I admired his fairness, his keen 
mind, and his ability to get work done. I 
think he made an outstanding record in 
the Eightieth Congress in handling leg- 
islation coming before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, particularly legislation 
in reference to the unification of the 
Armed Forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Chan Gur- 
ney, of South Dakota, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; end (at 
5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, March 12, 
1951, at 12 o'clock meridian. ~ 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 9, 1951: 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the remainder of the term of 6 years expir- 
ing December 31, 1952. 
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Monpay, Manch 12, 1951 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in whose peace our rest- 
less spirits are quieted, from the flicker- 
ing torches of our own understanding we 
would lift the difficult decisions of the 
public service into Thy holy light. In 
the brooding silence of this still moment 
may the open windows of faith flood our 
darkness with the radiance of the 
eternal, that in Thy sunshine's blaze our 
day may brighter, fairer be. 

We give Thee thanks for all inter- 
preters of Thy mind who, with brush 
or pen or uttered word, bring even one 
more syllable of reality, one more gleam 
of the truth which makes men free. 
Clothe our failing flesh with Thy renew- 
ing grace as now we bring our incom- 
pleteness to Thy completeness. Grant 
us inner greatness of spirit and clearness 
of vision to meet and match the large 
designs of this glorious yet demanding 
day, that we may keep step with the 
drumbeat of Thy truth which is march- 
ing on. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 9, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1724) to provide for the renegotiation 
of contracts, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res, 195) making additional appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr, HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. CHavez was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate today, tomorrow, and Wednes- 
day, on official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous conseni, the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


CALL OF THE ROLI. 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hennings Millikin 
Bennett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bricker Hill Morse 
Butler, Md. Holland Murray 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey Nixon 

Byrd Hunt O'Mahoney 
Cain Ives Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Clements Kem Smathers 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. ©. 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Duff Lehman Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Flanders McCarthy Welker 
Frear McClellan Wherry 
Pulbright McFarland Wiley 
George McKellar Williams 
Gillette McMahon Young 
Green Magnuson 

Hayden Malone 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] and 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Hoery] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Cxavez] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr, 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] are absent on off- 
cial committee business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEELY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Brinces] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business con- 
ducting hearings for the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] and the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Martin] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the Senator from South Dako- 
ta [Mr. MunpT] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress, the 
report of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. 
Harry S, TRUMAN, 
Tue WHITE House, March 12, 1951. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res, 6) favoring 
the suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, which were, on page 3, to strike 
out lines 5 and 6, and on page 4, to strike 
out line 23. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a Senate concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens. The House has approved 
it with amendments, striking out two 
names. The names which have been 
stricken out were withdrawn by the At- 
torney General. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments, and I so move, 

The motion was agreed to, ad 


y 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS a 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Alameda County, Calif., pro- 
testing against the proposed increase of ex- 
cise tax on vintages; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress concerning the confidential nature 
of public records of recipients of public 
assistance 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has provided through the Federal 
Social Security Act that information and 
records concerning applicants for and re- 
cipients of assistance under public assistance 
programs operated by the various States in 
conjunction with the Federal Government 
under provisions of the Social Security Act 
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shall be limited to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of these 
programs; and 

“Whereas the secrecy which surrounds the 
activities of State and county boards of pub- 
lic welfare is a matter which causes great 
public concern, and is responsible for nu- 
merous injustices by permitting many indi- 
viduals not actually in need to receive assis- 
tance and to escape detection because of the 
stringent regulations guarding the names of 
recipients of public assistance, thus creating 
dissatisfaction with the public welfare pro- 
gram in the numerous communities of the 
State; and 

“Whereas when members of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana repeatedly 
have expressed themselves as favoring an 
amendment to the Indiana Public Welfare 
Act which would make available to public 
inspection and judicious use a list of names 
of all recipients of public assistance in each 
particular county of the State, we have been 
advised that such action could or would be in 
conflict with the Federal Social Security Act: 
Now, therefore, be it s 

“Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana (the house 
of representatives concurring), That— 

“SECTION 1. It is hereby recommended and 
urged upon the Congress of the United States 
that legislation be enacted amending perti- 
nent sections of the Federal Social Security 
Act in such a manner that State legislative 
bodies desiring to do so would be permitted 
to remove restrictions in State laws con- 
cealing the identity of public assistance re- 
cipients and other pertinent data to such an 
extent as such State legislative bodies deem 
to be in the public interest. 

“Src. 2. That a certified copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent by the secretary of the senate 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
Eighty-second Congress and to each United 
States Senator and Representative from 
Indiana.” : 


By Mr. GEORGE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, are proposing several 
amendments to the Selective Service Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended; and 

“Whereas one of said amendments would 
seriously affect the number and morale of 
members within the National Guard of Geor- 
gia and of the United States; and 

“Whereas the Governor of the State of 
Georgia has previously issued a proclama- 
tion, in accordance with section 1622 D (4) 
(d) of the Selective Service Act, to the effect 
that the strength of each organized unit of 
the National Guard of the State of Georgia 
and of the United States cannot be main- 
tained without the enlistment or retention 
of fersons who would be prohibited from 
joining or who would be removed by draft 
from the National Guard units if the pro- 

d amendment to the “elective Service 
Act of 1948 is passed by the United States 
Congress; and 

W. ereas it is in the interest of the na- 
tional safety of the State of Georgia and of 
the United States that the units of the 
National Guard be kept at full strength; and 

“Whereas it would be impossible to keep 
such National Guard units at full strength 
if the persons affected by the above referred 
to amendment are prevented from being 
members of such Nation»! Guard units and 
at the came time from being exempt from 
the draft under the Selective Service Act of 
1948: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That official notice 
be sent to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress 
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assembled, protesting the passage of the pro- 

amend rent to the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 which would remove the selective 
service class I-D classification of certain 
members of the National Guard under the 
Selective Service Act, as amended, and hereby 
urges that those sections of the proposed 
amendment which affect the National Guard, 
as aforesaid, be stricken from said proposed 
ameniment and be eliminated completely 
therefrom.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Whereas certain statutory laws of the 
Federal Government require the various 
States to hold confidential the names of, and 
other information concerning, those persons 
who are the recipients of public-welfare pay- 
ments participated in by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas such inordinate secrecy proves 
a hindrance to the proper and just adminis- 
tration of the social-security laws; and 

“Whereas the inability to open such rolls 
of recipients to the proper law-enforcement 
authorities is conducive to fraud; and 

“Whereas the right to make public these 
names, when necessary, would likely save the 
State of Georgia many thousands of dollars 
per year: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to repeal those laws which declare 
public-welfare rolls of a confidential nature; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Pepresentatives, and 
the Members of the Georgia delegation in 


“Read and adopted February 7, 1951, in 
senate. 
“Read and adopted February 15, 1951, in 
house of representatives. 
“S. Marvin GRIFFIN, 
President of the Senate. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 


‘Frep HAND, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“J. W. BOONE, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Georgia; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

“Whereas the need for hospital beds for 
Georgia veterans has shown a marked in- 
crease during the past 12 months, and is 
expected to show a constant increase in the 
future; and 

“Whereas the lack of such beds is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the health and wel- 
fare of the ex-service men and women of 
this State; and 

“Whereas it has been demonstrated by leg- 
islation passed by the Congress that the 
welfare of our Nation's veterans has been, 
and is, a primary consideration of the Con- 


Harry S. Truman has 
issued a Presidential order closing Lawson 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital near At- 
Janta, on June 25, 1951; and 

“Whereas this order, if put into effect, will 
reduce by approximately 500 the number 
of beds available for Georgia veterans; and 

“Whereas such reduction will further in- 
crease the seriousness of the situation, ren- 
dering it almost an impossibility to secure 
necessary care and treatment of ill veterans: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (State of Geor- 
gia), That President Harry S. Truman be, 
and is hereby requested, to rescind his order 
closing Lawson Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital on June 25 and allow this hospital 
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to remain open to serve veterans until the 
proposed new veterans’ hospital is built in 
Atlanta and is in full operation; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That President Truman be, 
and is hereby requested, also to expedite as 
much as possible the construction of said 
proposed new veterans’ hospital; be it 
further 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished President Harry S. Truman, 
each Member of the Georgia delegation in 
the Congress, and be spread upon the min- 
utes of this body. 

“Read and adopted February 13, 1951. 

“S. Marvin GRIFFEN, * 


“President of the Senate. 


[sear] “GEORGE D, STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution S 


“Concurrent resolution expressing sympathy 
and support for the men in the Armed 
Forces 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of North Dakota (the house of representa- 

tives concurring therein): 

“Whereas sorrow came to many homes in 
our State because their sons went forth to 
war, never to return to their parents: There- 
fore be it è 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the house of representatives 
concurring therein), That the Governor ex- 
press to them our deepest sympathy; may 
they, and all of us, like the prophet of old 
Set our faces like flint,“ be determined to 
prevent aggression, and to stop aggressive 
wars by nations, be they great or small. 
And may all men and women of good will, 
pray to God for peace with justice in all 
nations. May all people loving freedom, 
including those nations not yet our allies, 
but will become when our Government aid 
them, so that they can be our allies against 
aggression. That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the two Senators and Congress- 
men in Washington. 

“Ray SCHNELL, 

“President of the Senate, 
W. J. TROUT, 

“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Leo STICKA 


“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution P 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
for the realization of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project 
“Whereas the recent Washington confer- 

ence on the St. Lawrence seaway project in- 

dicates an increased interest and a recogni- 
tion of the importance of such j roject to 
the national defense; and 

“Whereas the construction and completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project would 
enable salt water shipping to reach the har- 
bor of Duluth, Minn., in the heart of the con- 
tinent; and 

“Whereas the development of such a sea- 

Way would have a salutary effect on the wel- 

fare of business and agriculture industry in 

the midwestern area, making transportation 
facilities available that would create a wider 
distribution of agricultural and manufac- 


tured commodities at a lower freight cost; 
and 


“Whereas the Dominion of Canada, having 
need of the electric power that will result, 
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as well as tion, has indicated that 
the development of the project will be un- 
dertaken, and it is imperative that this Na- 
tion share in the construction, development, 
and control; and 

“Whereas in the interests of national and 
hemisphere defense and the development of 
the great inland midwestern area such proj- 
ect is desirable and feasible: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Legislative Assembly of the State of 
North Dakota (the house of representatives 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized and 
petitioned to take necessary steps to foster 
and promote such legislation as to bring to 
a realization the St. Lawrence seawny; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly authenticated, be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of state to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of the Interio, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the North Dakota delegation 
in the Congress of the United States. 


“Ray ScHNELL, 
“President of the Senate, 
W. J. UT, 


“Secretary of the Senate, 


“Speaker of the House, 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House” 


“House Concurrent Resolution L 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to support 
and strengthe the United Nations 
“Whereas the United Nations organization 

was formed in 1945 ‘to save succeeding gen- 

erations from the scourage of war’; and 

“Whereas, there are at this time no enfore- 
able world laws restraining the rulers of 
nations from building armaments for the 
purposes of military conquest and domina- 
tion of other peoples; and 

“Whereas, the United States Government 
was formed to secure for our people the 
right of freedom from foreign domination; 
and 

“Whereas, all the major wars in which we 
have taken part have been fought for the 
maintenance of this principle both for our- 
selves and other peoples; and 

“Whereas, it was for the maintenance of 
this same right that the forces of the United 

Nations were sent into Korea; and 
“Whereas, it is self-evident that without 

sacrificing our freedom and our way of life 

this Nation cannot continue indefinitely to 
bear the principal burden of upholding this 
right against highly armed nations; and 

“Whereas, it is self-evident that this right 
can only be secured to all people, including 
our own through a world organization en- 
dowed with sufficient power to prevent ag- 
gression: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and is hereby memortal- 
ized and petitioned to affirm American lead- 
ership in permanently securing this right for 
all people by proclaiming that it shall hence- 
forth be a fundamental objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States to support 
and strengthen the United Nations and to 
make it so strong and sound in structure 
with powers limited but adequate to preserve 
peace and prevent aggression that all nations 
will forsake the means of war and the right 
to wage it for the larger right of just and 
equal protection under world law; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, to the Vice- 
President as the presiding officer of the 
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United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
“Leo STICKA, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Ray SCHNELL, 
“President of the Senate, 
„W. J. TROUT, 
- “Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Resolution 8 


„Resolution requesting an extension of the 
hunting season for migratory waterfowl 


“Whereas migratory waterfowl have 
greatly increased in number during the past 
few years; and 

“Whereas the greater numbers of water- 
fowl have created an increasingly serious 
problem for the farmers of this State in that 
the migratory waterfowl are causing an ever 
greater amount of damage to grain crops; 
and 

“Whereas an extension of the hunting 
season on such fowl would reduce their 
numbers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That the Federal Government 
be requested to extend the hunting season 
on migratory waterfowl so that the season 
will be from one-half hour before sunrise on 
September 15th to sunset on that day and 
from one-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
on each following day until sunset on No- 
vember 19, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resoiution 
be sent to the North Dakota congressional 
delegation, to Albert Day, Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and to Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Department of 
Interior. 

“Ray SCHNELL, 
“President of the Senate, 

W. J. TROUT, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Resolution 7 


“Resolution asking Congress to amend the 
Federal statutes to permit the taking of 
lands needed for river development by 
purchase or condemnation without acquir- 
ing natural liquid mineral, oil or gas rights 
therein 


“Whereas of the thousands of acres of land 
which the Federal Government needs and 
proposes to acquire by purchase or power 
of eminent domain for the Missouri River 
development program now in progress in this 
State, larg- areas are now under lease to 
well established oil companies for the drill- 
ing of oil and gas wells and development, if 
feasible; and 

“Whereas oil has recently been djscovered 
near some of these areas and the prospects 
seem good for further oil or gas discoveries 
thereon; and 

“Whereas the present Federal statutes re- 
quire the Federal Government to acquire 
complete title, including mineral and oil and 
gas rights to any lands upon which the Fed- 
eral Government needs the surface only or 
the right to flood the said lands; and 

“Whereas there seems no actual necessity 
for the Government to compel the owners 
to surrender natural gas, oil, or liquid min- 
eral now beneath the surface in order for the 
Government to acquire the surface for flood- 
ing or other purposes; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that acquiring of 
the complete title, including the oil, gas, 
and liquid mineral rights under the present 
prospects, will needlessly increase the cost 
to the Government of such land acquisition 
and will probably result at this stage in an 
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inadequate return to the present owners for 
such mineral rights, and create infinitely 
greater difficulties in the already difficult 
evaluation of such lands; and 

“Whereas modern gas and oil drilling can 
be and is carried on in water deeper than 
that which will cover thousands of acres of 
such lands even after the reservoirs to be 
created by the main stem dams on the Mis- 
souri River are filled to the proposed maxi- 
mum depth: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That the Congress be and is 
hereby respectfully requested to amend 33 
U. S. C. A., sections 591 and 592; 40 U. S. C. A., 
sections 257 and 258A; and 43 U. S. C. A., 
section 421, to permit the acquisition of the 
lands needed by the Federal Government for 
the Federal river development program with- 
out the liquid mineral, oil, and gas rights 
the,ein, when the said mineral rights shall 
not be actually needed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for such river development and the 
owners desire to retain such mineral rights; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the State of North Dakota transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States, to the respective 
heads of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army engineers, and to each member of the 
North Dakota congressional delegation. 

“Rav ScHNELL, 
“President of the Senate, 
W. J, TROUT, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS—RZSO- 
LUTION OF WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Walter R. Bunge a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Wisconsin Society 
of CPA's on behalf of enactment of re- 
maining Hoover Commission reports. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp and be 
thereafter appropriately referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Wisconsin SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 27, 1951. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Wisconsin Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants has passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, with instructions that 
copies should be sent to you and the other 
Wisconsin Members of Congress: 

“Whereas the necessity for increased ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government for 
purposes of national defense makes even 
more desirable than formerly the greatest 
possible economy in administration of all 
departments of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas only a part of the recommenda- 
tions of the bipartisan Hoover Commission 
directed to the elimination of overlapping, 
duplications, and waste in the operations of 
the Federal Government have been adopted 
by the Congress: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Society of 
Certified Public Accountants urges the Con- 
gress to enact legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible time to give effect to the remaining 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
which have not yet become effective.” 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER R. BUNGE, 
Secretary. 
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WHEAT FOR INDIA—RESOLUTION OF NEW 
YORK YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUB 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the New York Young Demo- 
cratic Club, urging the United States to 
give to the people of India the 2,000,000 
tons of wheat it needs to prevent famine. 
The position taken by this group is that 
the food should be sent at once and that 
no political strings should be attached. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Resolved by the New York Young Demo- 
cratic Club, Inc., That the United States 
should give to the people of India the 2,000,- 
000 tons of wheat it needs to prevent famine. 
This food should be sent at once and with no 
political strings attached. Regardless of any 
differences we have with India over China or 
otherwise, let us not defame ourselves by 
giving even a shred of justification to the 
charge that we could let people die of bun- 
ger because their government did not vote 
as we would like it to vote. Let us not as 
a government do what no decent American 
would do himself if it were his personal re- 
sponsibility to give or withhold out of his 
surplus food for men, women, and children 
dying of hunger. Let us rather hereby re- 
affirm our belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual man. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of S*uth Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 803, A bill to authorize the sale of post 
route and rural delivery maps, opinions of 
the Solicitor, and transcripts of hearings 
before trial examiners, at rates to be deter- 
mined by the Postmaster General; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 162). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 75. A bill authorizing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of a dam and 
incidental works in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together 
with certain appurtenant dams and canals, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 163). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
inous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1096. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Apostolou and her minor son, Paul Aposto- 
lou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1097. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1098. A bill for the relief of Moy King 
Min and Moy King Shue; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1099. A bill to repeal provisions of the 
Social Security Act which require State 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, to restrict 
the use or disclosure of information concern- 
ing applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
such plans; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1100. A bill to provide for the payment 
of certain unrecovered costs incurred by pro- 
ducers of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals for use in the prosecution of World 
War II: to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 1101. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Mrs, 
Eloise Whitebear Pease; 

S. 1102. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Lulu 
M. Whitebear; and 

S. 1103. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Grace 
Lydia Anderson Clark; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

8. 1104. A bill for the relief of Ada M. 

Ferguson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1105. A bill for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannio Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Carn, Mr. Murray, and Mr. WELKER) : 

S. 1106. A bill to facilitate the obtaining of 
an adequate supply of workers for the pro- 
duction and harvesting of agricultural com- 
modities, and for other purposes; to the 
‘Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1107. A bill for the relief of I. N. Nor- 

man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to further 
achieve the full utilization of small, inde- 
pendent-business enterprises in the national 
defense program during the existence of the 
present national emergency; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr, HumPHREY when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to provide for 
continuation of authority for regulation of 
exports; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr, MAYBANK when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SUPPLY OF WORKERS FOR PRODUCTION 
OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. WELKER], 
and myself, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to facilitate the obtaining 
of an adequate supply of workers for the 
production and harvesting of agricul- 
tural commodities, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill, together with an 
explanatory statement by me, and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill, 
explanatory statement, and analysis will 
be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1106) to facilitate the ob- 
taining of an adequate supply of 
workers for the production and harvest- 
ing of agricultural commodities, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MAG- 
nuson (for himself, Mr. Carn, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, and Mr. WELKER), was read twice 
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by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of assisting in providing an adequate supply 
of workers for the production and harvesting 
within the United States of agricultural 
commodities essential to the national de- 
fense, the Secretary of Labor, to the extent 
he determines to be necessary and under 
such terms and conditions as he may by 
regulation or otherwise prescribe, is author- 
ized: 


(a) To provde, when necessary to supple- 
ment the domestic agricultural labor force 
and subject to the immigration laws, for 
the temporary employment of agricultural 
workers from foreign countries within the 
Western Hemisphere (pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and such 
foreign countries) in agricultural labor in 
the continental United States, including the 
transportation of such workers from places 
of recruitment outside the United States to 
ports of entry of the United States, trans- 
portation within the United States, and re- 
turn transportation to places of recruitment; 
Provided, That no provision shall be made 
pursuant to this section for the employment 
and transportation of foreign agricultural 
workers for any employer except upon a de- 
termination by the Secretary of Labor that 
(1) the employer has offered to domestic 
workers the same conditions of employment 
as he offers to such foreign workers; (2) no 
domestic workers can be obtained to accept 
such offers; and (3) the employment of such 
foreign workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers, 

(b) To provide, when necessary, for the 
temporary maintenance of foreign agricul- 
tural workers in reception centers in foreign 
countries and in the United States and rea- 
sonable subsistence during such periods as 
such workers are being transported at the 
expense of the United States, and burial 
expenses (not to exceed $150 in any one 
case), and emergency medical care from the 
time of reporting for transportation to the 
United States until return to place of re- 
cruitment, 

(c) To provide for the recruitment of 
workers for agricultural labor and for the 
transportation of such workers, their fami- 
lies and their necessary personal property 
within the United States and to furnish 
reasonable subsistence and emergency med- 
ical care of such workers and their families 
from the time of reporting for transporta- 
tion until arrival at place of employment; 
and en route in returning to the place of 
recruitment. 

Sec. 2. Sor the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized: 

(a) To enter into agreements with other 
public agencies; to utilize (pursuant to such 
agreements) the facilities and services of 
such agencies; and to allocate or transfer 
funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such 
agencies for expenses in connection there- 
with; 

(b) To accept and utilize yoluntary and 
uncompensated services; and 

(c) When necessary to supplement the do- 
mestic agricultural labor force, to cooperate 
with the Secretary of State in negotiating 
and out agreements or arrange- 
ments relating to the employment of foreign 
agricultural workers in the United States, 
subject to the immigration laws. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of Labor, to the ex- 
tent and for such periods that he deems it 
necessary and practicable, is authorized to 
purchase, lease, or construct, maintain and 
operate and dispose of housing and related 
facilities for temporary use by migrant ag- 
ricultural workers while in transit to and 
from their places of employment, to impose 
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nominal fees for the use thereof and, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, to 
apply funds derived therefrom to the cost of 
maintaining and operating such facilities. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act the 
term “agricultural labor” includes services 
or activities included within the provisions 
of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 

Sec. 5. Where authorized by the Secretary 
of Labor, workers provided under section 1 
of this act may be used in the packing, can- 
ning, freezing, drying, or other processing 
of perishable or seasonable agricultural 
products. 

Sec. 6. The term “United States“ as used 
in subsection (c) of section 1 of this act 
includes the several States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii. 

Sec. 7. The authority granted in this act, 
except that granted by section 3, shall ter- 
minate December 31, 1952, unless the Con- 
gress shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such amounts 
from time to time as the Congress may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 


Sec. 9. This act shall be cited as the 
“Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 1951.” 


The explanatory statement and analy- 
sis are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


The bill is designed to provide an adequate 
supply of workers for the production and 
harvesting of farm crops during this period 
of manpower shortage. The junior Sena- 
ter from Washington, the senior Senator 
from Montana, and the junior Senator from 
Idaho join me in sponsoring this legislation. 

Under the best of circumstances farmers 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and Montana experience great difi- 
culty in securing sufficient labor to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest the variety of crops 
grown in this great section of the country. 
Last year, for example, apple growers in the 
State of Washington confronted an emer- 
gency, an4 I joined with others in obtaining 
590 soldiers to assist in harvesting the crop. 

In this coming season the farm-labor 
problem in the Northwest and many other 
sections of the country will be acute. I can 
best illustrate by describing what is hap- 
pening in the State of Washington. 

Defense production at Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Bremerton Navy Yard, Hanford atomic en- 
ery works, aluminum plants, and magnesium 
plants is being accelerated. The Boeing Co. 
is recruiting workers in Chicago, and even 
New York. The pool of available workers 
in the State of Washington itself has been 
drawn down to a minimum. 

Even with the extraordinary efforts the 
farmers of the Northwest will put forth to 
recruit farm labor, we are confident our do- 
mestic. supply will be inadequate. As was 
the case in World War II, we must supple- 
ment with offshore labor. 

The bill I have introduced was prepared 
by the Department of Labor after a series 
of conferences with farm-labor users. The 
bill incorporates many recommendations 
made by the Farm Labor Users Association 
of the Pacific Northwest. There may be 
sections of the bill, however, that will prove 
c-ntroversial, even among Northwest pro- 
ducers. : 

I realize that the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
introduced a bill of his own on this subject, 
I have read the bill—it has many good fea- 
tures. It is with the thought of placing an 
additional viewpoint before the appropriate 
committee that Senators CAIN, MURRAY, 
WELKER, and I have submitted this separate 
proposal. 
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SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS OF BILL To Fa- 
CILITATE THE OBTAINING OF AN ADEQUATE 
SUPPLY oF WORKERS FOR THE PRODUCTION 
AND HARVESTING OF AGRICULTURAL CoMMOD- 
ITIES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1: Subsection (a) of this section 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide 
for the temporary employment of foreign 
agricultural workers in agricultural labor in 
this country when such employment is nec- 
essary to supplement the domestic labor 
force. The immigration laws shall apply in 
connection with this program. The Secre- 
tary of Labor may provide transportation for 
such workers from the country of recruit- 
ment to ports of entry in the United States 
and return and also within the United 
States, 

The provision of foreign workers under 
this subsection is subject to the proviso that 
no foreign workers will be provided for any 
employer except upon a determination by 
the Secretary of Labor that the employer 
has offered to domestic workers the same 
conditions of employment as he offers to 
foreign workers and that domestic workers 
cannot be obtained to accept such offers, 

“and that the employment of such foreign 
workers will not lower the wages and work- 
ing conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers. Under the international agreement 
with Mexico, for example, employers are re- 
quired to provide certain working conditions 
for Mexican workers employed pursuant to 
the agreement, including the payment of 
prevailing wages, guarantee of duration of 
employment, and certain forms of insurance 
and before seeking workers from Mexico em- 
ployers would be required to have offered the 
same conditions to domestic workers and 
have failed to obtain workers willing to ac- 
cept such offers. Such offers would be re- 
quired to be made through the United States 
Department of Labor and its affiliated public 
employment offices. 

Subsection (b) of this section authorizes 
the Secretary temporarily to maintain these 
foreign agricultural workers in reception cen- 
ters, both in the country of recruitment and 
in the United States; to provide reasonable 
subsistence during those periods when they 
are being transported at the expense of the 
United States, and to provide them with 
emergency medical care and burial expenses 
from the time they report for transportation 
to the United States until their return to the 
place of recruitment. 

Subsection (c) of section 1 authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to provide for the recruit- 
ment of domestic workers and for the trans- 
portation of such workers and their families 
within the United States. The Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to provide subsistence 
and emergency medical care for these work- 
ers and their families while they are being 
transported to and from the places of em- 
ployment. This subsection will permit the 
recruitment of Hawaiian and Puerto Rican 
workers and the payment of their transpor- 
tation to and from Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
since later in the bill the term “United 
States” is defined for the purpose of this sub- 
section to include those Territories. 

In all of the above, it is intended that the 
Secretary shall exercise the authority granted 
him only to the extent that he determines 
it to be necessary and under such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe by regulation 
or otherwise. It is contemplated that such 
terms and conditions may include require- 
ments that employers shall reimburse the 
G_vernment in whole or in part for trans- 
portation and other expenses incurred by 
it in providing foreign and domestic workers 
under this section, especially in those cases 
where such employers have customarily re- 
cruited and transported foreign workers at 
their own expense. It is also contemplated 
that, under his authority to prescribe terms 
and conditions, the Secretary will make pro- 
vision for the Government to contract 
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directly with foreign workers for employ- 
ment by employers of agricultural labor and 
for the assignment of such workers to em- 
ployers under arrangements whereby the 
employer agrees with the Government to as- 
sume all the Government’s obligations under 
its contract with the worker. It will be fur- 
ther agreed that in case of default by the 
employer the Government will pay to the 
worker the amounts due him and will be re- 
imbursed therefor by the employer. 

Section 2: This section authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Labor, for the purposes of the bill, 
to enter into agreements with other public 
agencies and, pursuant to such agreements, 
to utilize the personnel, facilities, and serv- 
ices of such public agencies, and to reim- 
burse such agencies therefor; to accept and 
utilize voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices; and to cooperate with the Secretary of 
State in negotiating and carrying out agree- 
ments with foreign countries relating to the 
employment of foreign agricultural workers 
in the United States. 

Section 3: This section authorizes the See- 
retary of Labor to acquire by purchase, lease, 
or construction, and to maintain and operate 
“roadside” housing and related facilities for 
the temporary use of migrant workers en 
route to and from places of employment. 
Facilities provided under this section are in- 
tended to be utilized, for the most part, for 
overnight stops. Nominal fees will be 
charged for the use of them, and any funds 
derived from such fees will be applied to the 
cost of their maintenance and operation. 
The provision of these facilities is intended 
to correct the conditions now existing under 
which migrant families find it necessary to 
camp in roadside ditches, under culverts, or 
under other conditions which are detri- 
mental to their health. 

Section 4: This section defines “agricul- 
tural labor” as used in the bill to include 
services and activities included within the 
provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended, or section 1426 
(h) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 5: This section permits the use of 
domestic and foreign workers recruited and 
transported under section 1 of the bill in the 
processing of perishable or seasonable agri- 
cultural products, where such use is author- 
ized by the Secretary of Labor. 


Section 6: This section defines the “United 


States” as used in section 1 (c) of the bill, 
relating to recruitment and transportation of 
domestic workers, to include, in addition to 
the several States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Section 7: This section provides that the 
authority granted in the bill, except that 
granted in section 3 relating to the acquisi- 
tion and operation of roadside rest camps 
for migrant agricultural workers, shall ter- 
minate on December 31, 1952. 

Section 8 is the usual appropriation au- 
thorization. 

Section 9 provides that the short title of 
the legislation shall be “Emergency Farm 
Labor Supply Act of 1951.” 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 


PRISES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce a joint resolution and request 
permission to make a statement in re- 
gard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, many Sen- 
ators are anxious to have us proceed with 
the calendar. Let me inquire how long 
the Senator will take in making the 
statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The statement will 
ore approximately 12 or 15 minutes, or 
ess, r 
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Mr. HILL. Iwonder whether the Sen- 
ator will be willing to introduce the joint 
resolution at this time, without reading 
the statement now. I hesitate to object, 
but I know that many Senators are anx- 
ious to proceed with the consideration 
of the calendar. They have come to me 
and have so expressed themselves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
acting majority leader that the joint res- 
olution and the statement are of suffi- 
cient importance, I think, to the Senate 
to warrant my reading the statement. 
If need be, I shall await my time at the 
conclusion of the calendar call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may introduce the joint resolution at this 
time and make the statement later, if 
he wishes to do so. 

4 Mr. HUMPHREY. I Shall be happy to 
0 50. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
to further achieve the full utilization of 
small, independent-business enterprises 
in the national defense program during 
the existence of the present national 
emergency, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to provide for continuation of 
authority for regulation of exports, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by me explaining the purposes of 
the joint resolution and the need for 
the proposed legislation be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in 
the Recor, as requested by the Senator 
from South Carolina. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) to 
provide for continuation of authority for 
regulation of exports, intfoduced by Mr. 
MayBank, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The statement presented by Mr. May- 
BANK is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 

This statement is intended to serve as a 
basis for discussion of the resolution by the 
committee. The resolution is to provide for 
continuation of authority for the regula- 
tion of exports. 

The proposed resolution would provide for 
continuance of existing export control 
powers through June 30, 1953, subject to 
termination at an earlier date by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. The present law au- 
thorizing control over exports, Public Law 
11, Eighty-first Congress, expires June 30, 
1951. 

No change in the existing law is proposed 
in this resolution except the expiration date. 
A 2-year extension is recommended in view 
of the probability that the legislation will 
be needed for at least the next 2 years and 
because of the administrative difficulties 
which are inherent in the operation of an 
activity of this type under legislation of 
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shorter duration, In effect, a 2-year exten- 
sion carries the legislation through the life 
of the Eighty-second Congress and only as 
far into the life of the Elghty-third Con- 
gress as is necessary in order to give the 
Eighty-third Congress the time in which to 
reexamine it as thoroughly as is required at 
that time. Furthermore, the proposed bill 
provides for termination of the law by con- 
current resolution of the Congress at any 
time, so neither the Eighty-second nor the 
Eighty-third Congress need keep the legis- 
lation in force if it determines at any time 
that its continuance is no longer in the 
national interest. 

In order to keep the Congress and the 
public fully informed as to the exercise of 
the powers conferred by the act, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is required to make quar- 
terly reports to the President and to the 
Congress of his operations thereunder. This 
has been done for the past three and one- 
half years. 

In general, it provides, as have all the acts 
under which this function has been carried 
on, for the control of exports by the Presi- 
dent, with power to delegate the authority, 
and sets forth the purposes for which he shall 
control them, They are: 

(a) To protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials and 
to reduce the inflationary impact of abnor- 
mal foreign demand; 

(b) To further the foreign policy of the 
United States and fulfill its international re- 
sponsibilities; and 

(e) To exercise the necessary vigilance 
over exports from the standpoint of their sig- 
nificance to the national security, 

Because export control is an instrument 
of national policy, the act provides that all 
sections of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall participate in the considera- 
tion of th policies which govern its use, Be- 
cause the impact of this control is most 
serious on the export trade of the Nation, 
the act further provides for representative 
trade consultation so that its objectives may 
be achieved with minimum disruption of pri- 
vate trade channels. Necessary provisions 
are also included for the detection and pun- 
ishment of violators, 

The basic authority to control exports has 
been in existence since June 1940, and has 
ben exercised throughout the years since that 
time. It has been used in periods of armed 
conflict when the basic problem was national 
security, during times of shortage when it 
was primarily used to prevent scarce United 
States supplies from being siphoned off by 
world demand, sand now, again, it is being 
used to direct scarce and important materials 
to uses abroad that contribute to our na- 
tional mobilization program. The basic 
statutory machinery for control has been 
tested over the years and appears to have 
proved adequate for its job. No public or 
trade sentiment against the need for extend- 
ing these controls in their present form has 
come to my attention, and extension would 
seem to be in the national interest. I am 
introducing this resolution so that the mat- 
ter may receive full consideration by the 
committee. 


EMERGENCY FOOD: FOR INDIA— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] and myself, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by us to the bill (S. 872) to fur- 
nish emergency food to India. 

The amendment provides for trans- 
portation on United States-flag vessels 
of 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
shipments dealt with in the pending 
wheat measure which is now before the 
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Foreign Relations Committee in connec- 
tion with relief to India. I should like 
to have the amendment lie on the table, 
with notice to the Senate that we are go- 
ing to submit it, so as to make the pro- 
visions of all aid bills uniform. I re- 
quest that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table, as requested by the Senator 
from: Washington. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 1612) 
to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Taiiff Act-of 1930, 
as amended, and for other purposes, and 
request that it lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The amendment is a resubmission of 
the controversial amendment relating to 
agricultural products. At the time we 
discussed it last June, many of those 
who opposed it stated that it should be 
a part of a tariff bill. I am serving no- 
tice on the Senate that we are submit- 
ting it now, and will attempt to bring 
it up in connection with the trade agree- 
ments bill. 

The VICE PRESIDLNT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH DEDICATION OF UTAH 
STATE STONE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document, the proceedirgs held 
in connection with the dedication of the 
Utah State stone in the Washington 
Monument, Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 4, 1951, together wich such other 
matter as may be relevant thereto, with 
illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MAJ. GEN. BRT- 
ANT E. MOORE BY SENATOR SMITH OF 
MAINE 


| Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an arti- 
cle in tribute to the late Maj. Gen, Bryant 
E. Moore, written by her and published in 
the Bangor (Maine) Evening Commercial of 
March 5, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


WHY ARE WE IN DANGER OF LOSING THE 
IDEOLOGICAL WAR WITH WORLD COM- 
MUNISM?—WASHINCTON’S BIRTHDAY 
DISCUSSION PANEL 


(Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
excerpts from the transcript of an alumni 
day panel discussion at Princeton Univer- 
sity on Washington's birthday, on the sub- 
ject Why Are We in Danger of Losing the 
Ideological War with World Communism? 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AN INTANGIBLE WEAPON FOR DEFENSE— 
ADDRESS BY J. S. KROH 
[Mr, BUTLER of Nebraska asked and ob- 


tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address entitled n Intangible Weapon 
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for Defense,” delivered in Nebraska by J. S. 
Kroh, of Ogallala, Nebr., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE J, BURGER BE- 
FORE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AND ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEES 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the statement 
by George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, on 
February 20, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE RFC INVESTIGATION 


Mr. 1AFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Washington Sunday Star of March 11, 
1951, entitled “The Dollars Would Pour In,” 
relating to the investigation being conducted 
into the affairs of the Reconstruction Fi- 
ance Corporation, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


HOW SICK WAS PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT?—LETTER FROM ROSS T Me- 
INTIRE 


Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a letter from 
Vice Adm, Ross T McIntire (retired), to the 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
Washi-gton, D. C., published in its issue of 
March 10, 1951, under the headline “How sick 
was President Roosevelt?” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—FIRST OF SERIES 
OF ARTICLES BY SELIG GREENBERG 


IMr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp the first of a 


series of articles entitled “Medicine in Crisis,” 
written by Selig Greenberg, and published in 
the Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
tin from February 27, 1951, to March 10, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


IMr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article from 
the Eau Claire Leader and a telegram from 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, en- 
dorsing the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, which appear in the Appendix.] 


POLL ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
POLICIES BY THE ROLLA (MO.) DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article setting forth 
the results of a poll on foreign and domes- 
tic policies conducted by the Rolla (Mo.) 
Daily News, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WESTERN WORLD IS PACIFIST—ARTICLE 
BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printe in the Recorp 
an article entitled, “Western World is Paci- 
fist,” written by Dorothy Thompson, and 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 10, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


CONTINUATION OF HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947 


Mr, MAYBANK. Mr, President, if I 
may have the attention of the majority 
leader and the minority leader, I should 
like to make a statement with respect to 
Calendar No. 120, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 39, a joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the provisions of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended. I have discussed the matter 
with the ranking Republican on the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], who is at present engaged in 
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the RFC hearings. The Senator from 
Indiana says that he has no objection 
to the present consideration cf the joint 
resolution. t 

I have had some discussion with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], 
who has stated that he desires to be pres- 
ent to ask a few questions. I presume 
that in the absence of the Senator from 
Washington the minority leader will 
object to consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. However, I hope that after we 
complete consideration of the bill of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MCCARRAN], 
which is at the foot of the calendar, 
later this afternoon we may take up the 
rent-control measure, because, if we do 
not, it will not reach the House in time 
for a conference before the 31st of 
March. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest that we might 
consider the joint resolution at the con- 
clusion of the call of the calendar, hav- 
ing in mind that by the time we reach 
the end of the calendar the Senator from 
Washington may be present. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If he were not pres- 
ent, I would not ask that the joint reso- 
lution be considered. 


STEEL ALLOCATION FOR BOXCARS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
make a 2-minute statement relative to 
a situation in the Northwest which is 
very critical. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in Minne- 
sota and the Northwest area, as well as 
in other parts of the country, there has 
been an acute shortage of boxcars. 

It is a seasonal problem which has 
been troublesome for the past decade, 
partly due to problems of distribution 
and allocation of the available supply of 
boxcars, but mainly because the Nation 
is short of this equipment. 

During the past few months the prob- 


lem has become extremely serious. Many 


elevators have wet grain spoiling as it 
cannot be moved to terminal markets, 
Other farm commodities have been sim- 
ilarly affected. There is a danger of 
heavy loss of this food and grain, in ad- 
dition to the economic dislocation result- 
ing from this adverse transportation sit- 
uation. 

The situation is due in no small part 
to a national shortage of freight cars. 
Our Nation has grown in population 
since the war. There is a heavy indus- 
trial need for adequate transportation 
facilities. However, in this postwar pe- 
riod more old freight cars have been dis- 
carded than new ones built. There are, 
in fact, fewer serviceable cars today than 
there were 2 years ago. 

Yet, in the face of a needed set-up 
in manufacture of freight cars, the Na- 
tional Production Authority has just or- 
dered a cut-back in allocation of steel 
for this purpose, effective in May. 

Mr. President, instead of a cut-back 
in steel-allocation, I believe our defense 
needs require a concentration on the 
problem of getting more new equipment 
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into operation as speedily as possible, 
I have, therefore, written Mr. Charles E, 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, urging a restoration of the 
steel allocation for freight cars and 
pointing out the need to encourage man- 
ufacture of this equipment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter to Mr. Wil- 
son be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Witson: One of the most serious 
transportation problems confronting the 
Nation today in gearing itself to the needs 
of our defense mobilization is the supply and 
allocation of freight cars, particularly box- 
cars. It has been a recurring problem for a 
number of years, but it is extremely acute at 
the present time in the Middle West and 
Northwest areas, and both Government and 
private agencies have been endeavoring to 
alleviate it. 

While distribution, allocation, and maxi- 
mum use of available cars is an immediate 
problem, the crux of the matter is the fact 
thet there is a Nation-wide shortage of cars. 
This condition has grown progressively worse 
as our population has increased and our de- 
fense transportation requirements have 
grown. If this problem is not effectively 
solved, it will undermine our economy and 
seriously retard the defense effort, 

It is particularly disturbing, therefore, 
that the National Production Administration 
has announced a cut-back in the allocation 
of steel for boxcars, effective with the month 
of May. Instead of a cut-back, there should 
rather be a step-up in production of cars 
and this cannot be accomplished unless there 
is an adequate allocation of steel for this 
purpose. 

In connection with the problem, I wish to 
cite certain facts: 

Total ownership of all serviceable cars as 
of February 1, 1951, was 1,709,932, against 
1,681,374 as of February 1, 1950. 

As of February 1, 1951, there was a total 
of 144,758 new freight cars on order. This 
included approximately 60,000 boxcars, an 
all-time record high. 

Car institute figures show delivery of 5,- 
940 new cars during January, the highest for 
any month since September 1949 but still dis- 
appointingly low and far below the 10,000 
cars per month goal set for early 1951. 

Competent authorities believe the car- 
riers should have 300,000 additional new 
freight cars added to their present fleet. 

The carriers and car builders have request- 
ed allocation of steel for the construction of 
new freight cars through the National Pro- 
duction Administration and were allotted for 
the first quarter of 1951, also including April, 
sufficient steel to permit the construction of 
10,000 cars per month. However, the allot- 
ment has been cut back for the month of 
May, which would permit the construction of 
9,000 cars only. 

In order to provide for the transportation 
needs of the expanding defense program and 
the essential civilian economy, it is extreme- 
ly important that sufficient steel be allocated 
for the purpose of the construction of new 
freight cars, and in view of the fact that the 
serviceable ownership of the carriers is about 
36,000 less than it was on January 1, 1949, 
and 31,000 less than on February 1, 1948, it is 
imperative that the ownership be increased 
without delay and that the goal set of 10,000 
new cars per month be met. 

The need is urgent and I respectfully re- 
quest a review of the allocation of steel for 
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this purpose by the National Production Ad- 
ministration and an exploration of every 
means to increase the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of these highly essential facilities, 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield for a question? 

Mr. THYE. I yield, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wish to ask the Senator if he knows 
what has been done up to now in re- 
gard to calling to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the 
great need that exists for boxcars in the 
Middle West and Northwest. Iknow the 
situation that faced the country during 
the Second World War. It was neces- 


sary for the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to issue an order which resulted 
in bringing back cars into the area to 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 
referred because of the shortage of box- 
cars there. I am glad the Senator from 
Minnesota is calling attention to the 
need for more boxcars, not only in the 
Middle West and Northwest, but 
throughout the entire United States. 
For the information of the Senate, I will 
say that it was found that there were 
available 600,000 fewer boxcars during 
the Second World War than during the 
First World War. Something must be 
acti to correct the situation in that 
eld. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I can say 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina that a shortage of boxcars 
exists. Two weeks ago the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry held 
a hearing, at which representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads were present and testified. The 
representatives of users of boxcars also 
testified. It was brought out very clear- 
ly that there is an extreme shortage of 
boxcars. The order by Charles Wilson 
calling for a cut-back in steel allocation 
for the making of boxcars is going to 
cripple the entire Northwest when it 
comes to movement of grains and other 
freight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time al- 
lotted the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I may be granted one-half min- 
ute I should like to comiment on the re- 
marks made by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized for half a minute. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the boxcar shortage is one of the 
most serious situations facing the Na- 
tion today. A few days ago I submitted 
a measure which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I think the chairman of 
that committee in due time is going to 
call a meeting of the committee for the 
purpose of holding a hearing, when 
statements can be made or put in the 
record by all the Members of the Senate. 
I hope they will take interest in the 
proceedings, 
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Last Saturday, at Topeka, Kans., a 
meeting was held at which representa- 
tives of six or eight of the Central West- 
ern States were present. I hope there 
may come from that meeting something 
which will be a contribution to the meet- 
ing which will be called by the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


LETTER FROM ROBERT L. JOHNSON 
URGING SUPPORT OF THE HOOVER 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report to join a group of 
other Senators in sponsoring the com- 
mittee’s legislative program and have 
notified Dr. Robert L. Johnson, the 
chairman of the committee, of my will- 
ingness to sponsor legislation embodied 
in 18 of the committee’s 19 reports. Of 
course, such sponsorship does not com- 
mit me to agreement with all the provi- 
sions of these bills or necessarily with 
the bills themselves; but it very defi- 
nitely does mean that I think they 
should be promptly and patriotically 
acted upon. Economy in nondefense 
spending is an urgent and pressing need. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the letter 
which Dr. Johnson wrote to me in this 
connection because it gives his view of 
the significance of these measures. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE Hoover REPORT, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1951, 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, JR., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Lopce: Senators AIKEN and 
McCiettan, with the help of Senator 
O'Conor, who is chairman of the Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures, are planning to take the entire 
legislative program of the Citizens Commit- 
tee and lay it before the Congress this com- 
ing week. I hope that they will have it 
ready by March 15, income-tax day. 

Since you are the “father of the Hoover 
Commission,” I think it would be grand if 
you could place your name on as many as 
possible of these measures. It now is per- 
fectly clear to me that the single bill which 
you put in 3 years ago has grown into prob- 
ably the most historic accomplishment in 
the history of organization, public or 
private. r 

We have asked 22 Senators, 11 from each 
party, to go on these bills. I hope we will 
get a really big turnout. The letter which 
I have sent to all of them is as follows: 

“As you probably know, Senators AIKEN, 
McCLELLAN, and O'Conor have undertaken 
to work out a program for bipartisan co- 
sponsorship of the 18 bills and 1 concur- 
rent resolution which comprise the legisla- 
tive program for the remaining 50 percent 
of the Hoover Commission's recommenda- 
tions. 

“Because of the keen and efiective in- 
terest you have demonstrated in Federal 
reorganization, I hope you will review the 
attached folio, containing these legislative 
proposals, at your earliest opportunity. Sen- 
ators AIKEN, McCLELLAN, and O'Conor have 
assured us that they will welcome additional 
sponsorship. We would like, therefore, to 
ask you to join in the sponsorship of as 
many of these bills as you feel free to elect. 
It will give weight to the bills to have this 
advance evidence of your interest. A few of 
the bills are not in final form and are now 
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being refined by the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

“We plan to accomplish the simultaneous 
introduction of this, the largest single pro- 
gram of reorganization legislation ever pre- 
pared, on March 15. We would, therefore, 
appreciate receipt of the attached checklist 
from you on or before March 13. We believe 
that the announcement attending the intro- 
duction of these bills will have a strong pub- 
lic impact and will give a great impetus to 
the drive for early action on the program in 
which there is so much citizen interest. 

“Please accept again my best thanks for the 
splendid support which you have given to 
the cause of better Government.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON. 


SUMMARY OF PARTNERS IN PROGRESS, 
REPORT BY INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a summary of a 
very important report which has been 
made by the so-called Nelson Rockefeller 
Board. The report is entitled Part- 
ners in Progress,” and was given to the 
President yesterday by the International 
Development Advisory Board. 

I also ask that President Truman’s 
letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Rocke- 
feller be printed, together with a list of 
the ladies and gentlemen who constitute 
the board. 


I make this request because the report 
is a most important contribution toward 
what I hope will be our future foreign 
policy, and I commend the report to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate, 
because it bespeaks a forward-looking 
program for dealing with the problems 
of leadership which beset the United 
States in a troubled world. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary, letter, and list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS—TExT OF SUMMARY OF 
REPORT BY NELSON ROCKEFELLER BOARD ON 
WORLD-WIDE Am PROGRAM 


In writing this report concerning the well- 
being of the peoples of the so-called under- 
developed areas of the world, the Advisory 
Board on International Development has 
been governed by the conviction that we free 
peoples are faced with two main threats. One 
is military aggression and subversion. The 
other is hunger, poverty, disease, and illiter- 
acy. 

Pursuant to your instructions on Novem- 
ber 24, 1950, the advisory board has consid- 
ered “our policy toward the underdeveloped 
areas,” including the “types and size of pro- 
grams which it considers desirable for the 
United States to undertake,” as well as how 
these programs can be realized “with maxi- 
mum dispatch and effectiveness.” Immedi- 
ately after we began our assignment a na- 
tional emergency was declared. In these cir- 
cumstances the board felt its first respon- 
sibility was to ask and examine what is the 
proper place of international development in 
relation to defense. 

Our first imperative must be to rebuild 
sufficient military strength to resist aggres- 
sion. Today the production of the free world 
is not sufficient to meet both the human and 
defense needs of its people, nor can these 
needs be met by any one nation alone. The 
people who live in what have been termed 
the underdeveloped areas of Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and Oceania 
need our help and we need theirs. 

This board also recognizes that to achieve 
lasting peace, security and well-being in the 
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world we must join forces in an economic 
offensive to root out hunger, poverty, illiter- 
acy, and disease. Only by working together 
in common interest can we produce the nec- 
essary increase in foods, raw materials, and 
manufactures. 

As a result of these findings, the advisory 
board feels that strengthening the economies 
of the underdeveloped regions and an im- 
provement of their living levels must be con- 
a a vital part of our defense mobiliza- 
tion. 

Considered from the point of view of the 
strategie dependence of the United States on 
these regions, it must be emphasized that we 
get from them 73 percent of the stragetic and 
critical materials we import—tin, tungsten, 
chrome, manganese, lead, zinc, copper—with- 
out which many of our most vital industries 
could not operate. They send us more than 
half of all our imports. 

The importance of the following facts 
must also be weighed when the strategic im- 
portance of these areas is considered: 

An average food deficiency 20 percent be- 
low minimum subsistence standards. 

Populations increasing faster than food 
output. 

An abnormally heavy dependence on im- 
ports, 

The danger to these countries is that in the 
pressures of mobilization their need may be 
forgotten. Thirty-one percent of all their 
imports are provided by the United States 
and 40 percent by Western Europe. Current- 
ly, with the demand for their products high, 
most of these countries can pay for what 
they need. Without a flow of essential foods 
aid materials, spare parts, and other equip- 
ment, their economies could collapse and 
the flow of vital materials to the United 
States and Western Europe would be dis- 
rupted. The forces of subversion would be 
strengthened. 

The question confronting us is not shall 
we help the underdeveloped areas? The 
chain of interdependence is so inextricably 
forged that we cannot avoid helping. 

The question really is how are we to or- 
ganize ourselves so that the truly essential 
needs of these underdeveloped areas are pro- 
tected along with our own? So that the im- 
mediate urgencies of defense are balanced 
with the objectives of steady economic de- 
velopment? So that we free nations con- 
tinue to invest in the future? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

To meet this double challenge—of 
strengthening the defenses of the free na- 
tions while still promoting the economic 
progress essential to lasting peace—the ad- 


visory board has made these major recom- 
mendations: 
I 
Appropriation of $500,000,000 in economic 
assistance to these areas apart from emer- 
gency requirements arising from military ac- 
tion, as recommended in the Gray report— 
these sums to be directed toward overcoming 
specific problems with specific targets set 
for specific time limits. 


Prompt creation of one over-a.l agency for 
major foreign economics operations, includ- 
ing those of the Economic Cooperation ad- 
ministration and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, and Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, both of which are now in 
the State Department. 

m 

A realistic program, balanced against our 
defense needs, for strengthening the econo- 
mies of the underdeveloped areas and im- 
proving the living standards of their people. 

Iv . 

An all-out food-for-independence produc- 
tion drive in the underdeveloped areas, in- 
cluding a 25-percent increase in rise output. 
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* 


A development program to boost the flow 
of strategic materials from abroad by 50 
percent, and to develop substitute sources 
for things now coming from Russia and her 
satellites, 

vr 


A policy and program for assuring the un- 
derdeveloped areas all truly essential im- 
ports, treating their needs on the same first 
things first basis as our own, 


va 


Creation of a new International Develop- 
ment Authority, which should operate under 
a management contract with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, to help finance public works vital for 
economic progress. 

vir 

Adoption of the general principle that all 
United States assistance programs should 
provide for some measure of cooperative 
local services and financing. 


x 


A fivefold program to increase United 
States investments in foreign countries from 
the present $1,000,000,000 a year to a mini- 
mum of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

The issue really is one of economic develop- 
ment versus economic subversion. Soviet 
imperialism is seeking to chop off country 
after country in order to isolate vs. Ours 
must be a positive strategy of strengthening 
the ties of cooperative progress which band 
the free peoples together. 

The advisory board holds to the concept 
of point 4 as originally enunciated by 
the President and as declared by the Congress 
in the Act of International Development. 
The advisory board believes that economic 
development, when brought within the nec- 
essary broad strategy of a total foreign policy, 
will play an important role in our mobiliza- 
tion for defense, 

Economic development means much more 
than merely increasing the production of 
food and raw materials. It also means a re- 
lentless war on disease. It means improved 
educational opportunities, land and other re- 
forms, where people want them, fair and ris- 
ing labor standards, a living wage, full par- 
ticipation in the benefits accruing from in- 
creased wealth or income, the removal of 
discrimination based on race, color, nation- 
ality, religious belief, caste, or sex. 

Our concept of economic development alc 5 
includes training in democracy to enable all 
of the people to take active part in public 
affairs; to have the right of trial by jury, 
the right to work, the right to self-organi- 
zation, to strike, to vote, as well as steady 
progress toward freedom from want. 

Pressing these objectives abroad while mo- 
bilizing for defense at home may seem con- 
tradictory. But the more deeply we have ex- 
plored this relationship of economic devel- 
opment to defense, the more impressed we 
have been with how truly inseparable they 
are. 

The nature of the conflict in which we are 
engaged requires our reaffirming the faith 
that built the United States, the faith in 
people, in their ability to govern themselves 
and in their capacity to advance themselves 
through their own labors. It must remain 
our aim continuously to strengthen human 
freedom and the inherent dignity of men 
throughout the world. 

We are moving into a new period of na- 
tional accountancy in which a waste of re- 
sources now may have to be paid for later 
in lives. Whatever is proposed must be meas- 
ured against the availability of scarce mate- 
rials, scarce labor, and scarce production fa- 
cilities; against the need to limit money costs 
at a time of heavy taxes and inflationary 
pressures, and in terms of the direct contri- 
bution to defense. 

By the same strict accountancy, those pro- 
grams of economic development which do 
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make a significant contribution to world 
security should be pressed with all vigor, 

Of course, it will not always be possible to 
strike a neat balance between these objec- 
tives. However, the advisory board does not 
feel it should be too difficult to assign the 
proper priorities for guiding the disposition 
of available resources, provided two things 
are done: 

1. That our mobilization for defense in- 
cludes the basic objective of the steady 
strengthening of the free world. 

2. That the machinery of government be 
set up effectively to weigh the contributions 
of economic development to world progress 
and security against the resources necessary 
to see the programs through. 

The advisory board believes its nine major 
recommendations can provide the effective 
means to accomplish the goal: 


I. Appropriation of $500,000,000 


A balanced program of economic develop- 
ment calls for simultaneous progress in three 
broad fields of economic endeavor. Along 
with the production of goods—which is a 
job ior private enterprise—must go public 
works, such as roads, railways, harbors, and 
irrigation works; also improvement in the 
basic service., like public health and sanita- 
tion, and training people in basic skills. 
The financing of both the public works and 
these basic services are largely governmental 
functions. 

The Gray Report on United States Foreign 
Economic Policy, submitted to the President 
last year, recommended that United States 
economi~ assistance to the underdeveloped 
areas be increased “up to about 6500, 000,000 
a year for several years, apart from emer- 
gency requirements arising from military 
action.” The Advisory Board believes that 
the expenditure of $500,000,000 in these areas 
is justified. 


II, One over-all administration 


As our mobilization gathers momentum 
the more acute becomes the need for cen- 
tralizing all major United States foreign 
economic operations. Failure to create one 
over-all foreign economic agency now invites 
the scattering of functions which eventually 
will have to be brought together. 

A unified agency with a new point of view 
is needed. It will not be sufficient to trans- 
fer additional functions to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. ECA and the 
Technical Cooperation Administration and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, both 
the latter now in the State Department, 
should all be brought into the new adminis- 
tration. 

Existing legislation provides a tested 
foundation for essential operations of the 
new agency, although amendments will be 
needed. But there should be a truly unified 
organization planned from the ground up to 
deal with present and future problems, not 
the problems of the past. 

A tabulation prepared for the Advisory 
Board lists 33 different foreign agencies and 
23 United States agencies with some foreign 
economic operations. Most of these work 
in well-defined fields. In some cases there 
is duplication. 

The problems of economic defense and 
economic development must be dealt with 
together, hand-in-hand. Controls may be 
used to prevent items of strategic value from 
reaching a possible aggressor and also to 
insure the continued flow of truly essential 
exports to the underdeveloped areas. 

The new agency will also be charged with 
making the most effective use of private 
enterprise and of the varied international 
agencies and voluntary groups active in the 
field of economic development. We recom- 
mend two special assistant administrators 
to head these respective activities. 

The Advisory Board that some 
of the administration's powers would be of 
an emergency character and should be ter- 
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minated on the expiration of the emergency. 
But the Advisory Board also feels that the 
United States needs a permanent govern- 
mental agency which will give consistency 
and continuity to United States foreign 
economic policy. 

In all matters of foreign policy the ad- 
ministrator would be guided by the Secre- 
tary of State; in mobilization policy by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. 

We recommend that the administrator be- 
come a member of both the National Security 
Council and the National Advisory Council 
on International Financial and Monetary 
Policy. 


III. Strengthen underdeveloped economies 


The advisory board has stressed the im- 
portance of organizing the new administra- 
tion on regional lines. We have placed this 
emphasis on regional planning and opera- 
tions because only in regional terms would it 
be possible to do a hard-headed analysis of 
each country’s problems and possible contri- 
bution to defense. 

What are the gravest difficulties confront- 
ing each country and what is required to 
overcome them? What are the available re- 
sources in the country itself, from the United 
States, from other nations? 

How can the over-all job be spread over the 
years so that the maximum use is made of all 
available resources and priority is given to 
those projects which make the greatest con- 
tribution to expanded production and 
defense? 

These questions must be answered if the 
most economical and effective use is to be 
made of available resources. The time for 
vagueness in administrative objectives has 
passed. Simply to allocate United States 
funds for something worth while is not 
good enough. 

Whatever is undertaken should be aimed 
at overcoming specific problems, with targets 
of accomplishment clearly set forth within 
set time limits. 

The first requirement is a carefully worked 
out over-all country-by-country development 

for these underdeveloped areas. 
Efforts to stamp out disease or to train young 
people vocationall. should be integrated with 
what is attempted in the way of expanding 
a. production of strategic materials and 

Before a new ore body can be tapped in 
many countries, malaria control may be 
necessary. The same improved rail or high- 
way facilities required to transport ores 
could enable farmers to move crops to near- 
by markets, 


IV. Food production 

Perhaps the first major objective of the 
new administration should be to sponsor, in 
cooperation with these underdeveloped re- 
gions, an all-out food production drive which 
would break the back of hunger and famine. 

It would strike at the greatest single cause 
of the suffering and discontent on which 
subversion feeds. 

In Asia, where rice makes up half the diet, 
populations are 10 percent higher than be- 
fore the war. But rice production is below 
prewar levels. Famine threatens many, 
hunger many more. As with India, the rice 
shortage is forcing these countries to turn to 
the west for wheat and other grains. 

The food economy of much of the world 
has been deranged by the drop in rice ex- 
ports. Moreover, the principal rice-export- 
ing countries—Burma, Thailand, and Indo- 
china—are most directly exposed to possible 
Soviet aggression. 

In Latin America, the Near East, and 
Africa, as well, specific targets for food out- 
put rises should be worked out with the in- 
terested countries and pressed with all re- 
sources available. 

A really fundamental and lasting improve- 
ment in the agriculture of all these areas 
must be considered as a long-haul proposi- 
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tion. But a start toward its realization 
should be made immediately. The base of 
technical skills and farming know-how must 
be raised. Land reform is needed in some 
areas; reclamation and irrigation in others, 

Along with this program must go certain 
health and sanitation projects. For example, 
in central Africa the discovery of new drugs 
to combat sleeping sickness holds out the 
hope that several million acres of new land 
may be brought under cultivation. 

Perhaps the sorest health ravages are being 
inflicted by the chronic energy-sapping in- 
fections, like dysentery. Yet there is no 
country where these infections could not be 
brought under control through new tools of 
medical science. 


V. Boost strategic materials 


With raw material shortages developing 
rapidly, an immediate step-up in the produc- 
tion of key minerals is vital if we are to be 
able to meet the growing military demands 
without harsh civilian curtailments. 

Two billion dollars energetically and 
strategically invested over the next few years 
could swell the outflow of vital materials 
from the underdeveloped regions by $1,000- 
000,000 a ycar. 

This increased production can best be car- 
ried out under private auspices and wherever 
possible local capital within the country 
should be encouraged to enter into partner- 
ship with United States investors in these 
projects. 

Both immediate and longer-range peace 
needs warn of grave consequences unless 
such a development program is undertaken 
promptly, Although the United States ac- 
counts for more than half of the world’s 
heavy industry production, it mines only 
about a third of the world’s annual output 
of the 15 basic minerals. 

Soviet shipments to the United States of 
chrome and manganese, so essential for steel- 
making, have already been choked back. The 
advisory board hopes that the people in the 
Soviet controlled areas will be able to regain 
their freedom. However, today their trade 
is tightly controlled. 

In the manganese and tungsten deposits 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, the 
chrome production of Turkey and the Philip- 
pines, the timber stands of Brazil and Chile, 
the pulpwood of Labrador lie resources for 
developing substitute sources for materials 
which come from areas now dominated by 
the Soviets or most vulnerable to aggression. 

Continued dependence of the free nations 
upon imports and markets of Soviet-con- 
trolled areas weakens them in enforcing 
measures of economic defense. 

Peace, free institutions, and human well- 
being can be assured only within the frame 
of an expanding world economy. 

With an expanding productive base it will 
become possible to increase individual pro- 
ductivity, raise living levels, increase inter- 
national trade, meet the needs of the growing 
populations in the underdeveloped areas, and 
perhaps even resettle peoples from the in- 
dustrial areas under growing population 
pressure. 

Our objective should not be to mine and 
get out but to strive for a balanced economic 
development which will lay an enduring base 
for continued economic progress. Workers 
should receive a full share in the benefits as 
quickly as possible. 

Improving the standard of living of the 
people of the underdeveloped areas is a 
definite strategic objective of the United 
States foreign policy. 

The advisory board recommends the con- 
tinued encouragement of the free labor un- 
ions in the underdeveloped areas. 

And that the international labor organi- 
zation’s recommendations as to fair labor 
standards be used as a guide for minimum 
labor standards in the underdeveloped areas. 
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VI. Assuring underdeveloped areas essential 
imports 

Unless an adequate flow of necessary ma- 
terials, equipment, and spare parts is main- 
tained, our aim of mobilizing the strength 
of the free world will fail. The materials 
are indispensable to keep these economies 
going. 

To screen export requests effectively, the 
new administration should serve as the 
claimant agency for all foreign countries 
before all of the allocating bodies. We would 
expect highest priority to be given those 
nations which cooperate most effectively 
with the other free peoples in mutual defense 
against aggression. 

Exports of around $5,000,000,000 to these 
countries, which was the value of their pur- 
chases from the United States in 1949, would 
represent less than 2 percent of our present 
gross national production. 


VII. Creation of international development 
authority 


The defense emergency makes the con- 
struction of essential public works increas- 
ingly urgent if the flow of strategic and crit- 
ical material is to be quickened and enlarged 
and food output raised. 

What is the most efficient way for financ- 
ing such public works? 

The advisory board has weighed this ques- 
tion most carefully. In the case of public 
works of a strategic or defense nature, in 
which the United States has a direct inter- 
est because of security considerations, it is 
logical for the United States Government to 
negotiate directly with the country involved. 

As to the essential public works, not pri- 
marily defense projects, it is the advisory 
board’s considered judgment that such pub- 
lic works could be most effectively financed 
and developed through a new International 
Development Authority which should be ad- 
ministered by the International Bank under 
a management contract. 

Although on the whole the programs of 
economic assistance have been handled well 
in the past, there is urgent need to devise 
new financing tools which reduce and elim- 
inate any emphasis of give-away. We should 
seek a genuine pooling of effort among the 
free nations. 

The new International Development Au- 
thority would be set up with a total fund 
not to exceed 8500, 000, 000, to be subscribed 
by the United States and other countries in 
proportion to their subscriptions to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

In no case should the Development Au- 
thority make grants covering the full cost 
of any project. In every case there should 
be some degree of matching of the grant by 
the beneficiary country in terms of local ma- 
terials, local labor, or other local resources. 

In many cases it may be possible for the 
International Bank to provide part of the 
funds needed for a project through a sound 
loan, 

VIII. Local cooperation 


If the basic services, such as health, edu- 
cation, and agriculture are to be successful 
they must reach down to the people. 

This Nation has always stood for a people 
to people approach to the problem of man- 
kind. 


A highly effective means of accomplishing 
this has been worked out in Latin America 
over the last 8 years under the auspices of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
which is a United States Government corpo- 
ration. 

In 16 Latin-American countries Servicios 
(cooperative service agencies) have been set 
up. There are three main advantages: they 
are part of the governmental structure of 
the local country; they are jointly financed; 
and they are jointly staffed by United States 
and local personnel. 
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According to a recent estimate, 10,000 na- 
tionals in the Latin-American republics 
were working with the Servicios, while the 
total United States personnel was 210. 

The United States financial contribution 
to these Services has declined steadily in 
proportion to the contribution of the foreign 
countries. At present most of the Latin- 
American republics are putting up more than 
twice as much money for these programs as is 
the United States. 

The advisory board recommends the crea- 
tion of similar jointly financed regional in- 
stitutes for each of the four other underde- 
veloped areas. 

Only by broadening the human base of 
technical skills in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries can the United States withdraw from 
these programs assured that the the roots of 
lasting results have been firmly planted. 

Only as growing numbers of the people of 
these countries master the various tech- 
niques and skills will they be able to carry 
on for themselves. 

That is one of the major reasons why we 
have urged that all United States assistance 
programs, as a matter of principle, require 
some measure of cooperative local financing. 
From the outset of a program the people in 
the country must feel they have a stake in 
the program and are prepared eventually to 
carry it on with their own resources. 


IX. Private United States investments 


The advisory board has sought to place 
prime reliance upon private enterprise and 
private capital. The use of public funds 
necessarily involves either higher taxes or 
additional borrowing by the Government, 
both of which should be avoided in these 
times of dangerous inflationary pressures. 

If the capital needs of the underdeveloped 
areas are to be met, the advisory board esti- 
mates this flow of United States private 
capital should be at least doubled and per- 
haps tripled. 

Such a scale of investment, joined with a 
smaller public investment through national 
and international agencies and local capital, 
could give a revolutionary lift to the econ- 
omies of the underdeveloped areas. 

To stimulate the fiow of private capital 
from the present $1,000,000,000 a year to a 
minimum of $2,000,000,000 the advisory 
board recommends a full kit of financial 
tools: 

1. Tax incentive: Adoption of the princi- 
ple that income from business establish- 
ments located abroad be taxed only in the 
country where the income is earned and 
should therefore be wholly free of United 
States tax. 

To avoid any drop in tax revenue during 
the emergency we recommend that only new 
investment abroad be freed of United States 
tax during the present emergency. As soon 
as the emergency is lifted the exemption 
should be extended to future income from 
investment abroad regardless of when the 
investment was made. 

This would apply to corporations, Indi- 
viduals would receive only partial exemp- 
tion. 

2. Bilateral tax and commercial treaties: 
To eliminate discriminatory taxes levied upon 
United States corporations abroad negotia- 
tions should be pressed for tax treaties with 
other countries. 

3. Underwriting transfer risk on foreign 
dollar obligations: The advisory board rec- 
ommends that $100,000,000 of the loan and 
guaranty authority of the Export-Import 
Bank be earmarked to underwrite for a fee 
the transfer risk on new foreign debt obli- 
gations purchased by private United States 
investors. 

This would require no new legislation. 
The foreign borrower would continue to bear 
all risks of fluctuation in foreign exchange. 
This coverage would be selective at the dis- 
cretion of the Export-Import Bank, 
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4. The United States take the initiative 
in creating a new International Finance Cor- 
poration, as an affiliate of the International 
Bank with authority to make loans in local 
and foreign currencies to private enterprise 
without the requirement of Government 
guaranties and also to make nonvoting 
equity investments in local currencies in 
participation with private investors. 

The corporation would have perhaps a 
400,000,000 authorized capital, of which the 
United States would subscribe $150,000,000 
as its share in proportion to its holdings in 
the International Bank. This sum would 
not be a grant, but an investment on the 
part of our Government. 

5. Sperial assistant administrator to en- 
courage maximum use of private enterprise: 
He would be charged with facilitating in 
every possible way the maximum use of pri- 
vate capital in furtherance of economic de- 
velopment. He would be a trouble shooter 
for private enterprise. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The board wishes to emphasize that, al- 
though current international tensions give 
special urgency to our recommendations, the 
world-wide task of economic development 
would still remain to be done even if there 
were no threat of aggression. The probiem 
of constructing a peace is not one 
of preserving an existing order in the world 
but of building a new structure in which 
all nations can work together, exchanging 
their skills, labor, and capital to mutual 


this whole area might be described as one 
of finding the means to forget the past and 
to get on with the future. 

No miracles should be promised—none can 
be Still, it should be pointed 
out that the job before us is not as big as it 
may seem. 

It is also true that the economic output 
of the western nations, measured in na- 
tional income, is five times that of all the 
underdeveloped areas taken together. The 
advisory board believes that this is an accu- 
rate measure of the job before us. 

The whole current economic pattern of 
underdeveloped regions could be revolution- 
ized through a consistent investment flow 
from the western industrialized world of 
$3,000,000,000 a year, less than 1 percent of 
the national incomes of the United States 
and the countries of western Europe. 


port is carried through 

feels that the United States and the other 
free nations will have been str 

against any possible aggression and for the 
building of a lasting peace. 


Text OF TRUMAN LETTER TO ROCKEFELLER 
Tue Lirrte Warts HOUSE, 
Unrreo STATES NAVAL STATION, 
Key West, Fia. 

Dran Ma. ROCKEFELLER: I am impressed by 
the report of the Advisory Board on Inter- 
national Development. It demonstrates, 
clearly and forcefully, the reasons why a 
lasting peace can be attained only by a wise 
combination of strong military defense and 
an effective campaign of international eco- 
nomic development. 

A broad program of economic develop- 
ment is necessary, as I pointed out in my 
inaugural address, to carry out this coun- 
try’s international objectives of peace and 
freedom. 

Since that address international prob- 
lems have become critical and we are now 
engaged in a tremendous mobilization pro- 

More than ever greater production, 
particularly in the underdeveloped areas, is 
essential to the stability and freedom of those 
areas and to the peace of the whole world. 
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Recent events in economically underde- 
veloped areas have demonstrated that men 
will defend the cause of freedom when they 
know from experience that it is the true 
way to economic and social progress. Eco- 
nomic stagnation is the advance guard of 
Soviet conquest. 

The point 4 concept, properly carried out, 
is essential to the successful defense of the 
free world. In the words of your report, 
“strengthening the economies of the under- 
developed regions and an improvement in 
their living levels must be considered a vital 
part of our own defense mobilization.” 

Moreover, economic development is the 
spearhead of the forces of freedom. The 
building of military strength is not enough 
to win the peace we seek. We must press 
the attack in the battle of raising the living 
standards and fulfilling the hopes of man- 
kind for a better future. 

The task, as you have pointed out, is one 
that the United States cannot undertake 
alone. We depend, in many respects, on the 
other free nations, and they on us. Inter- 
national partnership is necessary to build an 
expanding world economy in which all can 
have a fair share. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that a non- 
partisan group, such as your Board, repre- 
senting labor, education, business, agricul- 
ture, and other aspects of our national life, 
should reach unanimous agreement on mat- 
ters of such concern to the future of our 
country. I am sure that your report will 
do a great deal to put the problem of inter- 
national economic development in its proper 
perspective. 

In the near future I shall send recom- 
mendations to the Congress concerning the 
legislation required for foreign defense and 
economic assistance for 1952. I know that 
your report will be of great help in enabling 
the Congress and the executive branch to 
develop the kind of program which is needed 
to carry out our national objectives. 

I am sending your report immediately to 
the chairmen and the ranking minority 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and I hope that you will be 
able to give them further information on 
this important subject if they so desire. 

I am also directing the Government agen- 
cies concerned to give your report their im- 
mediate consideration. 

Please accept my deepest appre- 
ciation for the task which your board has 
accomplished and the leadership which you 
have contributed to it. You, your board, 
and your staff can take great pride in the 
contribution which you haye made toward 
a solution of some of the critical problems 
which this Nation faces, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


ROCKEFELLER BOARD MEMBERS 


Representatives of industry, labor, and 
agriculture are among the 12 members of 


president of Virginia 
College: S. Firestone, Jr., head 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; James 
W. Gerard, attorney and Ambassador to Ger- 
many prior to United States entry into World 
War I; John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State College; Margaret A. Hickey, edu- 
cator, lawyer, and businesswoman of St. 
Louis; Lewis G. Hines, special representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor. 


dean of the Graduate School of Public Health 
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at the University of Pittsburgh; Clarence 
Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer; Jacob 
F. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO; John L. 
Savage, chief designing engineer of the 
Hoover and Grand Coulee Dams and consult- 
ing engineer to many foreign governments; 
and Charles L. Wheeler, executive of Pope 
& Talbot, a steamship company. 

Seventeen consultants assisted In prepara- 
tion of the report. They are: 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; Elmer F. Cope, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations official 
and former assistant secretary general of the 
World Federation of Trades Unions; Thomas 
K. Cowden, professor of agriculture, Michigan 
Stute College; John S. Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College; Percy L. Douglas, vice 
president and director of the Otis Elevator 
Co.; Wallace K. Harrison, director of the 
United Nations headquarters planning of- 
fice and architect of its Manhattan building; 
Francis A. Jamieson, former Deputy Director 
of the Office of War Information, public rela- 
tions adviser to Mr. Rockefeller; James R. 
Killiam, Jr., president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Also, Michael J. Madigan, engineering con- 
sultant special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense; Carl E. McDowell, Stanford Univer- 
sity professor of transportation; Dean Wil- 
liam I. Myers, of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Also, Robert R. Nathan, economist, and 
head of Nathan Associates, formerly with the 
Federal Government, the CIO, and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine; Charles C. Pineo, finan- 
cial consultant to Mr. Rockefeller, former 
Official of the Royal Bank of Canada and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; Boris B. Shushkin, former 
American Federation of Labor official, Direc- 
tor of the European Labor Division of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Also, Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, retired, 
Rockefeller financial adviser, former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, president 
of the board of trustees of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Princeton, and former 
president of Temple Emanu-El; George O, 
Trenchard, economist for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; and Dean Benjamin E. Young- 
dahl, of the George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Members of the professional staff are: Nor- 
man S. Buchanan, University of California 
economist; Walter Everett, associate editor 
of the report; Raymond G. Fisher, analyst; 
John French, executive secretary; S. Sioma J. 
Kagan, economist; Charles T. Keppel, admin- 
istrative officer; Simon S, Kuznets, professor 
of economics, University of Pennsylvania; 
George A. Latimer, organization and person- 
nel expert; Samuel Lubell, editor of the re- 
port; August Maffry, economist, vice presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Co.; Stacy May, di- 
rector of research; Oscar M. Ruebhausen, 
counsel; and Donald B. Woodward, econo- 
wist, vice president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT BY NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD OF ITS 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a sum- 
mary statement by the National Labor 
Relations Board of its fifteenth annual 
report printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1951. 
NLRB Reports ELECTIONS, UNFAIR LABOR PRAC- 
TICE CHARGES INCREASED IN 1950 


The National Labor Relations Board today 


reported to the President and the Congress, 
in its fifteen annual report, the following 
high lights in its administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, which approximates the full 
year preceding the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict: 

(I) In the field of collective-bargaining 
elections, the Board noted a marked up- 
surge and expansion of activity; an increase 
in the number of petitions seeking such 
representation elections; an unprecedented 
number of petitions filed by employers; a 
substantial rise in the number of employees 
covered by elections; and the fact that labor 
organizations won a greater percentage of 
these elections. 

Comparing the year ending June 30, 1950, 
with the preceding year: 

The number of all petitions for collective 
bargaining elections increased by 11 percent 
(9,279 in 1950; 8,370 in 1949), 

The number of petitions filed by em- 
ployers increased by 44 percent (699 in 1950; 
479 in 1949). 

The number of employees eligible to vote 
increased by 48 percent (899,848 in 1950; 
607,534 in 1949). 

The average number of employees in vot- 
ing units expanded by 46 percent (899,848 
were eligible to vote in the 5,731 elections 
conducted in 1950; 607,534 were eligible to 
vi te in the 5,646 elections conducted in 1949). 

Labor organizations won 74 percent of the 
elections—4,223 out of 5,731. (In 1949 they 
won 70 percent—3,939 out of 5,646 elections.) 

(II) In the field of unfair labor practices, 
significant changes were likewise noted: an 
increase in the number of charges filed 
against unfair labor practices allegedly com- 
mitted both by employers and by labor or- 
ganizations; a very sharp rise in the number 
of charges filed by unions against alleged un- 
fair labor practices by other unions; an in- 
crease in the number of charges filed by em- 
ployers against alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices by labor organizations; an increase in 
the number of formal complaints issued by 
the General Counsel against employers and 
labor organizations; a substantial increase 
both in the number of employees reinstated 
in their jobs and in the amount of back pay 
for employees who were reimbursed for loss 
of wages caused by discrimination; and a 
marked increase in the number of cases han- 
dled to a conclusion by the agency as a 
whole. 

Comparing the year ending June 30, 1950, 
with the preceding year: 

The number of charges alleging unfair 
labor practices by employers and labor or- 
ganizations increased by 9 percent. (5,809 in 
1950; 5,314 in 1949.) 

The number of charges filed by unions 
alleging unfair labor practices by other 
unions increased by 61 percent. (127 in 
1950; 79 in 1949.) 

The number of charges filed by employers 
alleging unfair labor practices by unions in- 
on by 17 percent. (595 in 1950; 509 in 
1949.) 

The number of formal complaints issued by 
the General Counsel against employers and 
labor organizations increased by 15 percent. 
(In 1950, the General Counsel issued 708 
complaints—552 against employers and 156 
against unions; in 1949, he had issued 617 
complaints—475 against employers and 142 
against unions.) 

The number of employees reinstated to 
their jobs increased by 45 percent. (2,111 in 
1950; 1,458 in 1949.) 
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The amount of money awarded to em- 
ployees who were reimbursed for loss of 
wages caused by discrimination increased by 
78 percent. (A total of $1,090,280 was award- 
ed to 2,272 employees in 1950; $605,940 was 
awarded to 1,994 employees in 1949.) 

The number of unfair labor practice cases 
processed to completion by the NLRB in- 
creased by 20 percent, (5,615 in 1950; 4,664 
in 1949.) 


UNION-SHOP AUTHORIZATION POLLS 


Petitions by labor organizations for union- 
shop authorization polls decreased 46 per- 
cent. Petitions for these polls numbered 
6,544 in 1950, compared with 12,190 in 1949 
and 26,099 in 1948. Seven of the petitions 
filed in 1950 sought to deauthorize the union 
shop. 

The Board conducted 5,591 union-shop 
polls in 1950. In 96 percent of these. elec- 
tions, or 5,377, the union-shop proposition 
was approved by at least a majority of the 
employees affected. In 1949, the union shop 
was authorized in 97 percent of the polls; in 
1948, it was authorized in 98 percent. 

A majority of employees in units totaling 
1,045,162 employees voted to authorize their 
unions to negotiate union-shop contracts. 
This was 98 percent of the 1,072,917 employ- 
ees involved in such polls. 

A. F. of L. unions won 8,231 polls, in which 
they were authorized to negotiate union- 
shop contracts covering 307,823 employees. 
They lost 158 union-shop polis. 

CIO unions won 1,192 polis, in which they 
were authorized to negotiate union-shop con- 
tracts for 575,187 employees. They lost 31 
polls. 

Unaffiliated unions won 954 union-shop 
authorizations covering 162,152 employees. 
They lost 30 polls. 

Three-year score on union-shop polls, up 
to June 30, 1950: The Board had conducted 
$8,623 polls covering 4,659,162 employees. In 
37.559 of these polls, or 97 percent, the union- 
shop was authorized. Valid votes were cast 
by 4,001,283 employees, or 80 percent of those 
eligible. Of those voting, 3,721,988, or 93 
percent, voted in favor of the union shop, 
while 279,300 voted against it. The em- 
ployees voting in favor of the union shop 
constituted 80 percent of those eligible to 
vote, 


REPRESENTATION ELECTIONS 


The Board conducted 5,731 representation 
elections during 1950, in which 899,848 em- 
ployees were eligible to vote. This compares 
with 5,646 elections involving 607,534 em- 
ployees in 1949. 

This was an increase of 292,314 in the num- 
ber of employees eligible to vote in Board 
elections. A substantial part cf the increase 
resulted from the contest for representation 
rights between International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (IUE), newly established CIO 
affiliate, and United Electrical Workers (UE), 
former CIO affiliate. Elections between these 
two unions were held among more than 
227,000 employees in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry during fiscal 1950. 

In the 1950 elections representatives were 
chosen to deal with employers on behalf of 
759.038 employees, or 84 percent of those in- 
volved in all elections. Of 789,867 casting 
valid ballots, 653,753—or 83 percent—voted in 
favor of union representation. This com- 
pares with 73 percent in the 1949 elections. 

Unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor won 2,113 representation 
elections during 1950. This was 64 percent 
of the 3,312 elections in which A. F. of L. 
unions participated. In 1949, A. F. of L. 
unions won approximately 62 percent. 

Unions affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations won 1,222 representa- 
tion elections during 1950. This was 58 per- 
cent of the 2,122 elections in which they 
participated. In 1949, CIO unions won 55 
percent. 
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Unaffiliated unions won 888 representation 
elections. This was 59 percent of the 1,506 
in which they participated. In 1949, they 
won 72 percent. 


UNFAIR-LABOR-PRACTICE CASES 


Charges of unfair labor practice were 
made against employers in 4,472 cases, an in- 
crease of 8 percent over the 4,154 such cases 
filed in 1949. 

Unions were charged with violations in 1,- 
337 cases. This was an increase of 14 percent 
over the 1,160 such cases filed in the preced- 
ing year. A substantial portion of the in- 
crease in cases filed against unions was ac- 
counted for by a 60-percent increase in cases 
where unions filed against other unions. 
These cases totaled 127 in 1950, compared 
with 79 in the preceding year. Charges filed 
by employers rose 17 percent, while those 
filed by individuals rose 8 percent. 

The most common charge against employ- 
ers continued to be that of discriminating 
against employees because of their self-or- 
ganization activities, union membership, or 
lack of membership. This was charged in 
2,313 cases, or 72 percent of the cases against 
employers. The second most common 
charge against employers was refusal to bar- 
gain with the representative chosen by a 
majority of their employees. This was 
charged in 1,309 cases, or 29 percent. In 
570 cases, employers were accused of inter- 
fering with the formation or operation of a 
labor organization. This allegation was 
made in 13 percent of the cases against em- 
ployers. (The percentages here add to more 
than 100 percent because more than one 
violation may be alleged in a single case.) 

The most common charge against labor 
organizations also continued to involve dis- 
crimination in employment. In 778 cases, 
unions were accused of causing or attempt- 
ing to cause an employer to discriminate 
against employees because of their union 
membership or lack of it. This allegation 
was made in 58 percent of the cases against 
unions, The next most common charge 
against unions was illegal restraint or coer- 
cion of employees. This was alleged in 691 
cases, or 52 percent. The third most com- 
mon charge against labor organizations was 
that of illegal secondary boycott. This was 
alleged in 238 cases, or 18 percent. Unions 
were charged with refusal to bargain, most 
often by insisting upon illegal closed-shop 
or union-shop contracts, in 170 cases, or 13 
percent. 

Of the cases filed against employers, 3,250 
were filed by unions, and 1,222 by individ- 
uals. Of the cases against unions, 595 were 
filed by employers, 615 by individuals, and 
127 by other unions. 

Collective bargaining was ordered in 236 
cases involving charges against employers, 
and in 15 cases involving charges against 
unions. Employers were ordered to with- 
hold recognition or illegal assistance from 
unions in 233 cases. Employer-dominated 
organizations were disestablished in 20 cases, 


INJUNCTIONS 


Under injunction provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the general counsel sought 30 
injunctions during fiscal year 1950, com- 
pared with 33 in 1949. Of the 1950 cases, 28 
were against unions and 2 against em- 
ployers. Of those sought against unions, all 
but four were sought under provisions of 
the act which requires that injunctions be 
sought in certain types of secondary boycott 
cases. Of the 28, the courts granted 14 and 
denied 4. Three were settled, one with- 
drawn, and six were still pending at the end 
of the fiscal year. The two injunctions 
sought against employers both were discre- 
tionary. Of these, one was granted and one 
case was settled. 

The 260-page report also contains analyses 
of leading cases decided during the 1950 
fiscal year by both the Board and the courts, 
statistical tables, and a directory of NLRB 
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regional offices. Almost 200 pages of the 
report are devoted to a summary and analysis 
of the Board’s own decisions, 

The report is for sale at the United States 
Government Printing Office for 60 cents. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
ous-consent agreement, the cal- 

endar is now to be called, from the be- 
ginning. The Secretary will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY UNITED 
STATES MARSHALS WITHOUT REGARD 
TO CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS AND REGU- 
LATIONS— BILL RE-REFERRED 


The bill (S. 35) to prcvide for the ap- 
pointment of deputy United States mar- 
shals without regard to the provisions 
of the civil-service laws and regulations, 
was announced as first in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service [Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina] has previously objected 
to this bill, having been directed by his 
committee to seek reference of the bill 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 35 is the same as S. 3993 of the 
Eighty- first Congress, which unanimous- 
ly passed the Senate on August 23, 1950. 

Under the act of November 26, 1940, 
the President was given broad authority 
to cover into the classified civil service 
certain positions in the executive de- 
partments and agencies, including the 
position of deputy United States mar- 
shal. The foregoing act, however, ex- 
empted from its provisions the position 
of assistant United States district at- 
torney. For all practical purposes, the 
position of deputy marshal and that of 
assistant United States district attorney 
are very comparable. Since the marshal 
is engaged in a hazardous business of law 
enfo:cement, involving the transfer of 
criminals, and since he is solely respon- 
sible for the actions of his deputies, it 
is felt that he should be allowed some 
right of refusal with respect to any ap- 
pointment as deputy marshal, and be 
able to remove a deputy who, for one 
reason or another, may be unable to 
fill the position adequately. Of course, 
the bill requires the approval of the At- 
torney General in the case of appoint- 
ment or dismissal, so that it is not an 
outright grant of discretion, but it does 
give to the marshal some voice concern- 
ing who shall execute functions attend- 
ant to his office. It is felt that the bill 
is extremely meritorious, and should be 
approved. 

I have been in touch with the Senator 
from South Carolina about this matter, 
and have been assured by him that there 
is no disposition on the part of his com- 
mittee to kill the bill or to unduly delay 
an opportunity for the Senate to pass 
upon the measure, on its merits. Ac- 
cordingly, I assume that the Senator 
from South Carolina would be willing to 
agree that if the bill is referred to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
it should be reported back to the Senate 
within a reasonable time; and I, too, am 
willing to agree to that, 
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I wish to make it clear that by assent- 
ing to the request of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee that this bill be 
referred to that committee, I do not in- 
dicate any doubt about the correctness 
of the original reference of the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or about 
the fact that the bill is properly within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I believe the bill was 
properly referred, and I am confident 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
jurisdiction. I am merely yielding to the 
request of my colleague cs a matter of 
comity between Senate committees, and 
as a matter of senatorial courtesy. 

‘Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill, S. 35, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, with instructions to 
report the bill to the Senate not later 
than April 12, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish it understood by 
the Senate that our purpose in having 
the bill referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is in order 
that the committee may study the ques- 
tion of whether deputy United States 
marshals should be appointed without 
regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and regulations. Of course, 
we fear that if such an exception is made 
in one instance, before long many, many 
other exceptions may be made. So we 
simply wish to study this question; and 
we shall agree to report the bill within 
a reasonable time. I did not know the 
Senator from Nevada was going to pro- 
pose a 30-day limitation in that con- 
nection; but we shall do our best to re- 
port the bill as quickly as we possibly 
can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

BILI: PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 32) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as 
to increase to $15 per day the limit on 
subsistence expenses allowed to justices 
and judges traveling while attending 
court or transacting official business at 
places other than their official stations 
and to authorize reimbursement for 
such travel by privately owned auto- 
mobiles at the rate of 7 cents per mile 
was announced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the preseut consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the bill; but upon the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], I shall have to ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


RELIEF OF AUTHORIZED CERTIFYING 
OFFICERS OF TERMINATED WAR AGEN- 
CIES IN LIQUIDATION BY DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


The bill (S. 379) to authorize relief of 
authorized certifying officers of termi- 
nated war agencies in liquidation by the 
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Department of Labor was announced as 
ncxt in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSCN. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I sent to 
the desk an amendment which I should 
like to have stated and considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment cannot be submitted unless the bill 
is under consideration. Does the Sena- 
tor object to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I now submit my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out “in his 
opinion there is” and insert in lieu there- 
of “the Department of Labor has.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an explana- 
tion of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT To ACCOMPANY AMENDMENT BY 
SENATOR HENDRICKSON TO S. 379 

This is a clarifying amendment and is in- 
tended to avoid a possible bad precedent. 
Its adoption is recommended, after unofficial 
consultation with the General Accounting 
Office and in view of the fact that S. 502, 
a bill for the relief of Carroll L. Vickers, has 
been amended similarly in the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The Vickers bill is 
Calendar No. 52, now on the Senate Calendar. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further amendments to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 379) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of authorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies, in process of liquidation by the 
Department of Labor at the time of the 
enactment of this act, for the amounts of 
suspensions and disallowances, which have 
been, or may be, raised by the General Ac- 
counting Office on account of payments made 
in accordance with vouchers certified by such 
certifying officers: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Labor or his authorized representa- 
tive shall certify that the Department of 
Labor has no evidence of fraud or collusion 
on the part of the certifying officers in con- 
nection with the payments. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, at any 
time during the discussion of a bill on 
the Consent Calendar, even though no 
objection may have been made to taking 
it up, if later a Senator decided that 
he had objection, and he made objection, 
155 3 would be effective, wouid 

not? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A bill may 
be objected to at any time, even after 
the discussion of it begins. 


REDEFINITION OF CORPORATE POWERS 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The bill (S. 516) to amend the act in- 
corporating The American Legion so as 
to redefine (a) the powers of said cor- 
poration, (b) the right to the use of the 
name “The American Legion” and 
“American Legion” was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act approved September 16, 1919 (41 Stat. 
285, U. S. C. of 1946, title 36, sec. 4), entitled, 
“An act to incorporate The American Legion” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4. That the corporation created by 
this act shall have the following powers: To 
have perpetual succession with power to sue 
and to be sued in courts of law and equity; 
to receive, hold, own, use, and dispose of such 
real estate and personal property as shall be 
necessary for its corporate purposes; to adopt 
@ corporate seal and alter the same at pleas- 
ure; to adopt a constitution, bylaws, and 
regulations to carry out its purposes, not in- 
consistent with the laws of the United States 
or of any State; to use in carrying out the 
purposes of the corporation such emblems 
and badges as it may adopt and to have the 
exclusive right to manufacture, and to con- 
trol the right to manufacture, and to use, 
such emblems and badges as may be deemed 
necessary in the fulfillment of the purposes 
of the corporation; to establish and maintain 
offices for the conduct of its business; to 
establish State and Territorial organizations 
and local chapter or post organizations; to. 
publish a magazine or other publications, 
and generally to do any and all such acts 
and things as may be necessary and proper 
in carrying into effect tho purposes of the 
corporation.” 

Sec. 2. That section 8 of said act (41 Stat. 
285; U. S. C. of 1946, title 36, sec. 48) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 8. That said corporation and its 
State and local subdivisions shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to have and to use, 
in carrying out its purposes, the name The 
American Legion,’ or ‘American Legion.’” 


CARROLL L. VICKERS 


The bill (S. 502) for the relief of Car- 
roll L. Vickers, authorized certifying offi- 
cer, Federal Works Agency, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is on 
the calendar a House bill identical ex- 
cept as to phraseology. The clerk will 
read the House bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
609) for the relief of Carroll L. Vickers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think a statement should be made ex- 
plaining the bill. 

Senate bill 502 would authorize the 
Comptroller General to allow credit of 
approximately $850 in the accounts of a 
certifying officer of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

During the course of construction of 
an addition to a hospital in New Bern, 
N. C., work was suspended because of a 
failure to obtain necessary priority or- 
ders. Because of this, the contractor 
was forced to hire watchmen and incur 
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other expenses not contemplated in the 
contract in the total amount of this bill. 
The certifying officer, believing these to 
be legitimate expenses, caused them to 
be paid to the contractor but the Comp- 
troller General later held that the pay- 
ments were not authorized and so 
charged the certifying officer’s account. 
All of the departments involvec, with the 
exception of the Comptroller General, 
are in agreement that relief should be 
granted in this case. It should be noted 
thai general legislation has been passed 
to relieve certifying officers of the Army 
and Navy under similar circumstances. 

The companion House bill, H. R. 609, 
which is now before the Senate, is in the 
same form as that in which the Senate 
bill was introduced. The Senate Judici- 
ary Committee has proposed an amend- 
ment. 

I therefore move that House bill 609 
be amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the language proposed by the 
Judiciary Committee as an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the lan- 
guage of Senate bill 502. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert the following: 

That upon certification by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator or his au- 
thorized representative that Housing and 
Home Finance Administration has no evi- 
dence of fraud or collusion on the part of 
Carroll L. Vickers, authorized certifying of- 
ficer, Federal Works Agency, the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of said certifying officer for the aniount of 
$840.98 for which credit has been suspended, 
and disallowances raised, by the General Ac- 
counting Office, on account of payments 
made in accordance with a voucher certified 
by the said certifying officer. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 502 be inde- 
pendently postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 9) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Janu- 
ary 29, 1951, pp. 707 to 710.) 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 10) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Janu- 
ary 29, 1951, pp. 710 to 713.) 
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MRS. GEORGE (WONG TZE-YEN) POY 


The bill (S. 124) for the relief of Mrs. 
George (Wong Tze-yen) Poy was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization ™ 
laws, Mrs. George (Wong Tze-yen) Poy, who 
is the widow of a native-born citizen of the 
United States and the mother of seven child- 
ren who are citizen residents of the United 
States, and who, but for the death of her 
husband, would be entitled to nonquota im- 
migration status, shall, if otherwise found 
admissible to the United States, be deemed to 
be a returning resident under the provisions 
of section 4 (b) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended. 


MRS, JUAN ANTONIO RIVERA ET AL. 


The bill (S. 214) for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle 
Antelo, Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. 
Otto Resse, and Mrs. Hugo Soria, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, of La Paz, Bolivia, 
widow of Col. Juan Antonio Rivera, the sum 
of $7,500; to Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, of La Paz, 
Bolivia, widow of Maj. Raul Valle Antelo, the 
sum of $7,500; to Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, of 
La Paz, Bolivia, widow of Maj. Jorge Diaz 
Romero, the sum of $7,500; to Mrs. Otto 
Resse, of La Paz, Bolivia, widow of Maj. 
Otto Resse, the sum of $7,500; and to Mrs, 
Hugo Soria, of La Paz, Bolivia, widow of 
Maj. Hugo Soria, the sum of $7,500. Such 
sums are in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
deaths of Col. Juan Antonio Rivera, Maj. 
Raul Valle Antelo, Maj. Jorge Diaz Romero, 
Maj. Otto Resse, and Maj. Hugo Soria, who 
were killed as the result of an accident in 
which a C-54 transport plane of the United 
States Air Force crashed in the Pacific Ocean 
approximately 1 mile off the Peruvian coast 
near the town of San Juan, Peru, on Sep- 
tember 1£, 1947: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
the payments authorized by this act, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any um 
not exceeding $1,000. 


DEWEY PICKETT 


The bill (S. 243) for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Dewey Pickett, of 1425 East Hamlin Street, 
Orlando, Fla., the sum of $5,000. Payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims of the said Dewey Pickett against 
the United States arising out of injuries sus- 
tained by him as the result of being hit by 
the backlash of an Army airfield fence which 
was crashed into by an Army airplane which 
failed to gain sufficient speed to leave the 
ground in a take-off attempt at the Army 
airfield at Orlando, Fla., on June 5, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


DR. ALEXANDER V. PAPANICOLAU AND 
HIS WIFE, EMILIA 


The bill (S. 276) for the relief of Dr, 
Alexander V. Papanicolau and his wife, 
Emilia, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Alexander V. Papanicolau and his wife, 
Emilia, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct appropriate numbers from 
the first available appropriate quota or 
quotas. 


SUI KEN FONG AND SUI TUNG FONG 


The bill (S. 417) for the relief of Sui 
Ken Fong and Sui Tung Fong was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor children, 
Sui Ken Fong and Sui Tung Fong, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Soo Wing Fong, a citizen of 
the United States. 


NENE BAALSTAD 


The bill (S. 427) for the relief of Nene 
Baalstad was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Nene Baalstad shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 


date of the enactment of this act, upon pay-. 


ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

SEDGWICK COUNTY, KANS., BOARD OF 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


The bill (S. 448) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon a cer- 
tain claim of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Sedgwick County, Kans., 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
House bill on the calendar, order No. 
115, House bill (H. R. 335), which the 
clerk will read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
335) to confer jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 
wick County, Kans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the House 
bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the taxing authority of 
Sedgwick County, Kans., against the 
United States for land taxes for the years 
1944, 1945, 1946, and 1947. The land in 
question was owned during those years 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion—and later by a subsidiary of the 
RFC, the Defense Plant Corporation. 
Both the RFC and its subsidiary were 
liable for local taxes on land so owned. 

The RFC transferred this land to the 
Government in 1948, the conveyance re- 
citing specifically that it was made sub- 
ject to unpaid taxes for the years 1944, 
1945, 1946, and 1947. This bill permits 
a determination of the Government’s 
liability for these taxes. 

This bill specifically excludes penal- 
ties, interest, and charges in connection 
with said taxes. A similar bill, but in- 
cluding such penalties, interest, and 
charges, passed the Eighty-first Congress 
and was vetoed by the President. The 
present bill meets the suggestion of the 
President by specifically excluding the 
features which the President found ob- 
jectionable, namely, the penalty, interest, 
and charge items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendments to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 335) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 448 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


JAMES McGILLIC AND BLOSSOM 
McGILLIC 


The bill (S.451) for the relief of James 
McGillic and Blossom McGillic was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitation or lapse of time or 
any provision of law to the contrary, suits 
may be instituted within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this act by James Mc- 
Gillic, of Fargo, N. Dak., and Blossom Me- 
Gillic, of Mandan, N. Dak., upon their claims 
against the United States for damages to 
their land and buildings, and to their crops, 
purporting to have resulted from the con- 
struction and maintenance of a dike by the 
Soil Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture around such Service’s nur- 
sery, which adjoins the land of the said 
James McGillic and Blossom McGillic in 
Morton County, N. Dak. In any such suit 
brought pursuant to this act, proceedings 
shall be had and the liability, if any, of the 
United States shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law applicable 
in the case of tort claims against the United 
States: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act does or shall constitute an admis- 
sion of liability on the part of the United 
States. 


MRS. DOROTHY I4ANIOUS 


The bill (S. 484) for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is on 
the Calendar House bill 1966, which is 
identical with the Senate bill. The 
clerk will state the House bill by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1966) for the relief of Mrs. Dorothy 
Manious. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think it might be 
well to understand exactly the precedent 
which is being established by this bill. 
As I understand, an Army vehicle, which 
was being used without authority, 
crashed into an automobile driven by an 
Army officer and containing as passen- 
gers Lieutenant Manious and his wife. 
Lieutenant Manious was killed, and his 
wife was injured. As a result thereof 
she asks damages. I further understand 
that had this injury occurred to a Ger- 
man citizen or other alien, damages 
would have been allowed administra- 
tively; but since the injury occurred to 
an American citizen, objection was raised 
on the ground that the vehicle was being 
operated beyond the scope of the driver’s 
authority. Therefore, I understand 
that, so far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, the precedent established would 
simply be that, since we would have paid 
the damages administratively had an 
alien been involved, certainly, since an 
American citizen was involved, damages 
should also be paid. Is my understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. The only 
precedent being set is to give an Amer- 
ican citizen at least as much right, under 
the same circumstances, as a German 
citizen would have been entitled to 
receive. 

Mr. NIXON. As I understand, no 
precedent is being established, for ex- 
ample, covering generally the cases 
where an accident is caused by a Govern- 
ment employee or agency acting beyond 
the scope of his or its authority. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1966) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill S. 484 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

ADMISSION OF ALIEN SPOUSES AND 
MINOR CHILDREN OF CITIZEN MEM« 
BERS OF UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES 


The bill (S. 552) to amend Public Law 
717 of the Eighty-first Congress to permit 
the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
House bill on the same subject which the 
clerk will state by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1090) to extend the period for the ad- 
mission of alien spouses and minor chil- 
dren of citizen members of the United 
States armed services. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the House 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
in doubt as to the attitude of the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] on 
this bill. To some bills where Asiatic 
aliens were proposed to be admitted the 
Senator from Georgia has objected, and 
I am in doubt as to his attitude on this 
bill. He is temporarily absent, and I do 
not want to have a bill passed which 
would be objected to by a Senator, and 
I am wondering whether the bill should 
not go over until the Senator from Geor- 
gia can return. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed that the Senator from Geor- 
gia will be in the Chamber shortly. 

Mr. WHERRY. It may be that the 
Senator from Georgia will be here before 
we complete the calendar. Would it not 
be better to have the bill go to the foot 
of the calendar? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


GEORGE W. PURDY 


The bill (S. 568) for the relief of 
George W. Purdy was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have an explanation of the bill, in 
view of the fact that both the Treasury 
and the Justice Departments oppose its 
enactment, on the ground that it would 
set an undesirable precedent. They fur- 
ther indicate that it would lead to the 
eventual undermining of the principle of 
statutory limitation, that it would dis- 
criminate in favor of one or more of a 
group of potential claimants similarly 
situated, and would make it more diffi- 
cult to avoid piecemeal legislative ero- 
sion of such statutes in the future. It 
is particularly to that phase of the bill 
that I desire to reserve my right to object, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
wish to have an explanation? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to have 
the Senator explain the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
provisions of this bill do amount to a 
technical waiver of the statute of limita- 
tions, but under the circumstances, the 
committee felt this was justified, and the 
facts in this case are sufficiently novel 
to lead the committee to feel that no 
dangerous precedent would be set. 

S. 568 provides for the payment to 
George W. Purdy, of Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
of the sum of $810.50. Mr. Purdy, a light- 
house keeper, was retired on July 1, 1933. 
Fourteen years later, on October 23, 
1947, the Comptroller General made a 
ruling that the value of quarters fur- 
nished lighthouse keepers should be con- 
sidered in computing the amount of 
their retirement pay. Subsequent to 
that decision, Mr. Purdy’s claim was 
settled except for the amount which 
accrued to him between July 1, 1933, and 
December 30, 1937, and this amount was 
not paid because of the statute barring 
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the payment of claims which have ac- 
crued longer than 10 years. 
had no knowledge, nor could he have 
had any knowledge, that he would be 
entitled to any part of the sum until the 
decision of the Comptroller General in 
1947, and therefore, he is not guilty of 
any laches, nor is there any willful neg- 
lect on his part. Under the circum- 
stances it is felt that the Government 
should pay to the claimant the $810.50 
involved, inasmuch as it is recognized 
that such money would be due and owing 
were it not technically barred by the act 
of October 9, 1940. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to the able Senator 
from Kansas what is stated in the com- 
mittee report, which I should like to 
read, The report states: 

The committee does not agree with the 
position taken by the Treasury Department 
and the Department of Justice as to the pay- 
ment of this claim. The statute of limita- 
tions is a period of time fixed by statute 
within which a person may prosecute a 
claim or bring on action as the case may be. 
The purpose of the time limit is, of course, 
to prevent persons from sleeping on their 
rights and coming in at any time they so 
desire to claim rights against an individual 
or the Government. All of this presupposes 
that the party making the claim has knowl- 
edge of his rights but fails to take care of 
them within the statutory period provided 
by law. In this case, it is evident that the 
claimant shad no knowledge of any rights 
accruing to him until the ruling of the 
Comptroller General on October 23, 1947, 
and upon receiving such knowledge the 
claimant filed the claim for money he felt 
was properly due him. It is interesting to 
note that the claimant is upheld insofar as 
the justice of his claim is concerned by the 
fact that the Government has settled with 
him for all of that period which was not 
barred by the statute of limitations. For 
this reason, the committee is of the opinion 
that the claim is sound and that the only 
reason for not paying the claim originally 
in full was because of the legal bar. 


I read that in order to indicate to the 
Senator from Kansas the thought that 
there are very special circumstances in 
this case which justify taking rather ex- 
ceptional action. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, The explanation 
is well made, but I thought that, as 
a matter of the legislative history of 
this type of case, there should be 
something in the Record to indicate the 
extraordinary circumstances which 
would take the case out of the general 
concept that a legislative bill can be 
introduced to set aside the statute of 
limitations, whereas some of the objec- 
tions which have been raised by the 
Treasury and the Department of Justice 
might be sound. I have no objection 
to the consideration of this bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $810.50 to George W. Purdy, of Oak 
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Bluffs, Mass., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for adjustment of 
retirement pay for the period July 1, 1933, to 
January 2, 1938, as a retired employee of the 
former Lighthouse Service of the Coast 
Guard: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


ERNESTINE BACON JACOBS 


The bill (S. 613) for the relief of Ernes- 
tine Bacon Jacobs was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ernestine Bacon 
Jacobs, wife of Clarence R. Jacobs, an em- 
ployee of the Displaced Persons Commission, 
the sum of $345.25 in full satisfaction of her 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of travel expenses incurred by 
her in transporting herself and ailing son 
from her husband's overseas post of duty to 
the United States: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
Ps eo be fined in any sum not exceeding 

000. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 28) to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary ` 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That subsection 9 (a) of the act entitled 
“Trading With the Enemy Act,” approved 
October 6, 1917, as amended (50 U. S. C., Ap- 
pendix, 1946 edition, sec. 9 (a)), is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That when the prop- 
erty in issue is money, as distinguished from 
stocks, bonds, or tangible property, if the 
President, or the officer or agency designated 
by him under section 32 of this act, shall 
have determined that a person other than 
said claimant is entitled to the interest, 
right, or title claimed by said claimant and 
sued for under this section as hereinbefore 
provided. or to any part of said interest, 
right, or title, and if the judgment of the 
district court is against the claimant, then 
the Alien Property Custodian or the Treas- 
urer of the United States may pay, convey, 
transfer, assign, or deliver such money, or 
such part thereof, to such other person in ac- 
cordance with this section or in accordance 
with section 32 of this act unless said claim- 
ant shall file a bond with sufficient surety 
approved by the court conditioned for pay- 
ment to the Alien Property Custodian or the 
Treasurer of the United States, as the case 
may be, for the use of such other person, of 
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damages for delay if an appeal is taken and 
dismissed, or if the judgment is affirmed. 
In the case of actions not pending on appeal 
on or prior to the date of the approval of 
this proviso, such bond shall be filed with 
the circuit court of appeals within the time 
permitted for filing appeals; in the case of 
actions now pending on appeal, such bond 
shall be filed within 30 days after the date of 
approval of this proviso. In its discretion, 
the court may modify or waive the require- 
ments of the foregoing proviso, if it finds 
that such requirements would result in un- 
due hardship to an appellant desiring to ap- 
peal in good faith and not for frivolous or 
nuisance purposes. The court’s finding and 
ruling in this respect shall be final and 
shall not be subject to review. 

“(1) Any payment, conveyance, transfer, 
assignment, or deliverance by the Alien 
Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of 
the United States made pursuant to this 
section or section $2 of this act shall dis- 
charge the said Custodian or Treasurer from 
all further responsibility for the money so 
paid, conveyed, transferred, assigned, or de- 
livered, and no suits or actions shall there- 
after be instituted or maintained against 
the said Custodian or Treasurer in relation 
to any such money, This subsection shall 
not preclude appeals from decisions of lower 
courts, but no judgments shall be entered 
requiring the said Custodian or Treasurer 
to pay, convey, transfer, assign, or deliver 
the same money more than once.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NOUHAD ANN KHOURY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 118) for the relief of Nouhad Ann 
Khoury which had been reported from 
the Commitee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Nouhad Ann 
Khoury shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

JOSEPH GIRARDI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 119) for the relief of Joseph 
Girardi which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Joseph Girardi shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ROBERT JOHANNA SORENSEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 165) for the relief of Robert 
Johanna Sorensen which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciaty with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization .aws, Robert Johanna 
Sorensen shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfmly admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such yuota is available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engross.d 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LARS DANIEL SORENSEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 166) for the relief of Lars Daniel 
Sorensen which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Lars Daniel Soren- 
sen shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ZDENEK MAREK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 178) for the relief of Zdenek 
Marek, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Zdenek Marek shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NATURALIZATION OF JESUS JUAN 
LLANDERAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 210) authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Jesus Juan Llanderal which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Jesus Juan 
Lianderal shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered io be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AZY AJDERIAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 223) for the relief of Azy Ajderian 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Azy Ajderian shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and heed tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


« MRS. VERA RAUPE 


The bill (S. 371) for the relief of Mrs. 
Vera Raupe was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
House bill on the calendar which is 
identical with the Senate bill as pro- 
posed. The Secretary will report the 
House bill. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
906) for the relief of Mrs. Vera Raupe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
7 to the consideration of the House 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 371 is indefinitely 
postponed, 

WILLARD CHEEK AND LOUISE CHEEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 464) for the relief of Willard 
Cheek and Louise Cheek, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,500 to Willard Cheek, and the sum 
of $2,500 to Louise Cheek, both of Melville, 
La., in full settlement of all claims against 
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the United States on account of the death 
of their father, Charlie Cheek, and burial 
expenses incurred, as a result of an accident 
involving an Army airplane which occurred 
at Barksdale Field Bossier Parish, La., on 
September 10, 1941, when said Army airplane 
crashed into a truck in which the said 
Charlie Cheek was working: Provided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contracts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MISBRANDING, 
ETC., OF FUR PRODUCTS AND FURS 


The bill (S. 508) to protect consum- 
ers and others against misbranding, 
false advertising, and false invoicing of 
fur products and furs, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, WHERRY and Mr. HENDRICK- 
SON. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The bill will be passed over, 


TRANSFER TO VERMONT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE OF UNITED STATES MORGAN 
HORSE FARM IN ADDISON COUNTY, VT, 


The bill (S. 271) to authorize the 
transfer to the Vermont Agricultural 
College of certain lands in Addison 
County, Vt., for agricultural purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to make a 
brief statement on the bill. If I do not 
conclude my remarks on the bill in the 
5 minutes allotted to me I shall take 5 
minutes on the next bill. 

I wish to point out first that I have 
not had an opportunity to study the bill 
until I came to the Senate this morning. 
According to the report the bill would 
authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of the United States 
Morgan Horse Farm at Middlebury, Vt., 
comprising 942.42 acres. About half of 
the land was donated to the United 
States in 1907 by Col. Joseph Battell. 
In the deed he expressed the hope that 
the land would be used primarily to en- 
courage the breeding of Morgan horses. 
I see nothing in the language of the bill 
which would require the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College to continue to use the 
property for the breeding of Morgan 
horses. The report indicates that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would seek to 
work out with the Vermont Agricultural 
College an understanding as to the use to 
which the land would be put for some 
period of time. No definite commitment 
is involved. 

With respect to the other half of the 
land, it is noted that it was bought by 
the Federal Government in 1917 from 
Middlebury College. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill falls 
within the amendment which the junior 
Senator from Oregon has fought for on 
the floor of the Senate since 1946, the 
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application of which has saved the coun- 
try a great many millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, I think the persona] in- 
terests of the Senator from Oregon so 
far as the breeding of horses is concerned 
are well known to the Senate. There- 
fore, if sentiment were to control me, I 
would not raise my voice in protest 
against the bill. However, it does not 
make any difference to me what the’ sub- 
ject matter may be, if a bill involves the 
transfer of Federal property. I believe 
the principle is sound in any case in 
which an attempt is made to dispose of 
Federal property by transferring it to 
colleges, States, counties, municipalities, 
or any other public bodies. I believe it 
is only fair in such cases to require that 
the grantee shall pay 50 percent of the 
fair market value of the property. 

I should like to state that between now 
and the next call of the calendar I shall 
study the bill, before reaching a final 
judgment on it. So far as my judgment 
today is concerned, the bill clearly should 
be made subject to the so-called Morse 
amendment, which had its origin in a 
principle which was established by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services some years ago. The committee 
was composed of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLTONsTALL] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. Cer- 
tainly as to the half of the property for 
which the Federal Government paid a 
purchase price the principle is clearly 
applicable. Certainly as to the other 
half of the property, something more 
definite and specific as to the binding 
effect of the transfer should be provided 
insofar as requiring the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College to devote the use of the 
property to research work in the breed- 
ing of Morgan horses. 

Needless to say, I always regret when 
it is necessary to apply the amendment 
to bills sponsored by any of my colleagues 
in the Senate. However, we must either 
hold to the principle or discard it. Once 
we discard the principle with reference 
to one bill, I think we must discard the 
principle altogether. Until a good show- 
ing can be made by the Senators from 
Vermont that the bill represents an ex- 
ception to the principle which I have 
applied to surplus property transfers, I 
shall seek to apply it in this case. 

Needless to say, the property is worth 
money. If it were put on the market to- 
morrow I have no doubt that there would 
be plenty of bidders for the property. 
If sold in this way, the property would 
then be placed on the tax rolls of the 
State of Vermont and the taxes would go 
into its treasury. I see no reason why 
this piece of property, which is owned by 
the taxpayers of the United States, should 
be donated to the Vermont Agricultural 
College without the payment of at least 
50 percent of the price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). The Senator's time 
has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Oregon will not let his 
statement stand without giving me an 
opportunity to reply. Otherwise, the bill 
would be passed over without my being 
given an opportunity to state the other 
side of the issue. 
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Mr. MORSE. I withhold my objection 
so that the Senator may make his state- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is true 
that half the farm was contributed to 
the Federal Government by Mr. Battell. 
The other portion of the land involved 
was purchased in 1917 from Middlebury 
College. It has been used for research 
work in connection with horses and 
sheep. There has been developed there 
one of the best flocks of sheep in the 
United States. The average fleece this 
year for the entire flock was 1242 pounds 
from each sheep. 

The last valuation on the property 
was made around 1940. At that time 
it was valued at $75,000. The Bureau 
of the Budget refuses to sanction the 
further operation of the property by the 
Department of Agriculture. It has been 
costing the Government about $50,000 
a year to operate. The benefits of the 
operation have been available to the 
people of the United States, from Maine 
to New York, from Indiana to Oregon. 
Particularly to Oregon has it been valu- 
able, for Oregon is a great sheep-pro- 
ducing State. 

The operation must cease on July 1. 
The property will be sold on July 1 un- 
less in the meantime some arrangement 
for its transfer can be reached between 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The State of Ver- 
mont is not eager to assume any more 
obligations than it must, and it would 
not spend $50,000 a year in continuing 
the work which the Federal Government 
has thus far carried on. It is proposed 
to ask the Vermont Legislature for 
$20,000 a year to continue the work, but 
on not quite so an extensive scale as it 
has been carried on thus far. There is 
no assurance that the legislature will 
make an appropriation of $20,000 a year. 
If it makes the appropriation it can be 
readily seen that in 4 years’ time the 
State would have spent on the work, for 
the benefit of all the people of the 
United States, a sum equal to the value 
of the entire property. 

It is important that the bill be acted 
on without delay, because the Vermont 
Legislature is approaching the closing 
days of its session. In Vermont the leg- 
islature does not stay in session perma- 
nently. It does its work and then goes 
home, usually about the middle of April. 
If the bill is not acted upon today, there 
will be perhaps no further opportunity 
to act on it, because we shall probably 
not have another calendar call until the 
middle of April. 

The bill would give the Department of 
Agriculture the right to reach an agree- 
ment with the Vermont Agricultural 
College to continue the work in the case 
of horses and sheep, if an arrangement 
can be made and if the State of Ver- 
mont will put up the money. It is cer- 
tainly not a gift in any sense of the 
word, because Vermont would continue 
to carry on the research work in horses 
and sheep for the benefit of the whole 
country. Even if it were a gift, Mr. 
President, it would be a very small gift 
indeed, in comparison to the millions of 
dollars the Federal Treasury has spent 
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in the State of Oregon in connection 
with hydroelectric plants. I cannot see 
any comparison at all. 

I am very sorry that the Senator from 
Oregon sees fit to strike this blow at 
the horse and sheep breeders of the 
United States, who have asked that this 
Station be continued. As I say, I do not 
know whether the State would feel it 
could afford to do it. I understand it 
is possible to make a motion at the end 
of the call of the calendar to return 
to the consideration of a bill, but the 
question ought to be decided today. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as one of 
the vanishing number of persons who 
retain membership in the Morgan Horse 
Club—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is it not the rule 
that discussion on bills is limited to 5 
minutes to each Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
cussion is limited to 5 minutes to each 
Senator. The time of the Senator from 
Vermont will have expired almost at 
the completion of the sentence by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if I may 
be recognized in my own right, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
if it would be possible to place a condi- 
tion in the bill so as to provide that the 
land should revert to the United States 
in the event the Secretary should be 
unable to achieve a satisfactory agree- 
ment with the State of Vermont for the 
continuation of the program with respect 
to the Morgan horses and the breeding 
of sheep. 

Mr. AIKEN. In answer to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. The Senator from South Da- 
kota is recognized in his own right for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The transfer of the 
property is contingent upon a satisfac- 
tory agreement being reached between 
the United States Government and the 
State of Vermont. 

Mr. CASE, It seems to me that that 
would offer some compensation to the 
United States Government for the 
transfer. 

As I started to say, as one of the van- 
ishing number of those who believe in 
the horse industry and as one who is 
concerned over the depletion of our 
sheep population and the importance of 
wool in the national economy, I dislike 
to see this program, which has been 
carried on for so long, entirely pass out 
of the picture. If the bill provides for 
a transfer contingent upon the achieve- 
ment of a satisfactory agreement, then 
perhaps the Senator from Oregon might 
withdraw his objection and permit the 
bill to be passed. The continuation of 
these research programs by the State of 
Vermont would constitute a substantial 
contribution for the land involved. I 
understand that only about 900 acres 
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is involved and that half of it was origi- 
nally donated to the Government and 
that the bill reserves mineral rights in 
all of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. IfImay answer the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota in his time, 
I will say that this bill was drafted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It was hoped that the State of 
Vermont would continue the work which 
the Bureau of the Budget refused longer 
to sanction for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. As I under- 
stand, the transfer would be subject to 
whatever agreements might be made be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the State of Vermont, but that the 
Vermont State College would be required 
to carry on the research work with sheep 
and horses, 

I may say that there is some objection 
in the State to assuming this obligation. 
There is no assurance that it will be 
done. However, we have received re- 
quests from horse breeders from one end 
of the country to the other, and from 
sheep raisers, to carry on the work. I 
believe that all the New England States 
and New York have evidenced an interest 
in continuing the project as a sheep sta- 
tion. However, so many complications 
were involved in uniting the efforts to 
that end that the suggestion was aban- 
doned. This bill seems to be about the 
only thing left. Otherwise the property 
will be sold, and the horses and sheep 
dispersed. A good many of them will be 
divided among the various agricultural 
colleges of the country. I believe a few 
would come to Beltsville. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the Remount Service became entirely 
dissipated, and has practically vanished 
from the picture, because of the fact that 
no adequate provision was made for its 
continuation when the assets were dis- 
persed. 

In this case, it seems to me, that we 
might well insure a reasonable continua- 
tion of program in sheep and Morgan 
horses. I would rather hope that the 
people of the State of Vermont have 
sufficient pride in Morgan horses to come 
to the rescue and see that the necessary 
legislation is provided. 

Mr. AIKEN. The people of Vermont 
have pride, but they are a little short of 
money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat interested in this bill. I am 
wondering if the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon would object to a unani- 
mous-consent request that the bill be 
placed at the foot of the calendar, with 
the idea that between now and the time 
we reach the end of the calendar some 
agreement may be reached between the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Vermont which may be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think I 
have coasumed my 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator may 
take some of my time, 

Mr. MORSE. If my good friend from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] cannot see the dif- 
ference between the building of a Fed- 
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eral dam on one of the great rivers either 
in the State of Oregon or elsewhere, or 
the building of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
both of which are Federal projects, in 
regard to which there is no proposal that 
they be donated to Oregon, Michigan, or 
any other State in which they are built, 
and his little bill in regard to giving a 
horse farm to the State of Vermont, I 
am sure no argument I could make would 
cause him to see the difference. 

I assure the Senator from Vermont 
that when the Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, or the agricultural college 
of any other State, or any other State 
institution, carries on research work 
with State funds, the findings of such 
projects benefit the State of Vermont, 
too. So I do not think there is very 
much to his argument to the effect that 
this bill would benefit horsebreeders else- 
where. 

The fundamental issue here is whether 
or not we are going to give away to the 
State of Vermont, or any other State, 
property belonging to all the taxpayers 
of the United States, I think it is an un- 
sound principle to do such a thing. I 
have stood on the floor of the Senate for 
some 4 years fighting for this principle. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont, in regard to a private conversa- 
tion which he had with me, about which 
he well knows; that he is welcome to 
follow that principle if he wishes; but 
that principle is not going to cause the 
Senator from Oregon to walk out on the 
duty of protecting what he believes are 
the rights of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try in surplus property. We have just 
finisked an investigation in the Armed 
Services Committee with regard to a 
scandalous disposal of surplus property, 
and I am not going to walk out on that 
principle in regard to this bill, There- 
fore I object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
new my suggestion 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Oregon objects to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator would object to 
placing the bill at the foot of the cal- 
endar, with the idea that some agree- 
ment may be reached between the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, The bill will be passed 
over. 

The clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar, 


EMERGENCY 5-YEAR PROGRAM OF 
GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR EDU- 
CATION IN VARIOUS FIELDS—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 337) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency 5-year program of grants and 
scholarships for education in the fields 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, den- 
tal hygiene, public health and nursing 
professions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I observe that this 
bill involves an annual expenditure of 
$10,000,000. As I contemplate its con- 
tents, its invasion into the educational 
field, and the money that is involved, it 
brings to mind that this week a good 
many American citizens are going to be 
wrestling with the vagaries and intrica- 
cies of an income-tax return. After a 
while, having solved it as best they can, 
and learning for the first time how much 
it is going to take to make their peace 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
they are going to take their trusty pens 
in hand and shower us with more letters. 

I am now receiving an abundance of 
letters on economy in Federal expendi- 
ture. I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without making at least some comment 
on the situation. I intend to object to 
the bill. I object to it politically. I 
object to it congenitally. I object to it 
socially, and in every other way. I think 
it is an invasion and in every other way. 
I think it is an invasion of the educa- 
tional field. If we spell this out far 
enough, and it becomes a pattern, it will 
be only a question of time until the Fed- 
eral Government will be dominating the 
educational field. 

In the conscription bill which was 
passed by this body on Friday of last 
week we made provision for 75,000 per- 
sons, who would be specialists in their 
fields, to receive special training and to 
receive deferment benefits. I voted 
with the Senator from Oregon to strike 
that provision from the bill. I am not 
going to see that pattern followed now 
without protest. Long hearings were 
held on this bill in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, but not in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. But I admonish the authors of 
the bill that there has been an election 
since that time, and I have some notion 
about the type of a mandate at least that 
brought the junior Senator from Illinois 
from that State to the United States 
Senate. 

So, because of a basic and fundamental 
objection to the general nature of the 
bill, and because $10,000,000 is involved, 
and it is about time we were trimming 
sail, I shall object. 

I would add one more thing. When 
authorizations such as this pass on the 
call of the calendar it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to consider and pass on them, and 
then in a supplemental or deficiency ap- 
propriation bill before the 31st of June to 
provide the amounts of money called 
for. I know of no way of economizing 
unless first the expenditure is prevented 
by refusing the authorization for it. It 
is foolish and insipid to talk about stop- 
ping the wagon coming down the hill, 
and going up again with it, unless the 
wagon is first turned around. 

In my judgment there comes a time 
when we must look with a baleful eye at 
every authorization that comes along. 
So, because of the amount involved, and 
because of the nature of the bill, Mr. 
President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection 
temporarily? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is withheld temporarily. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to emphasize at the out- 
set that the bill was ordered favorably 
reported by the unanimous vote of all 
the members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The bill is almost 
identical with Senate bill 1453, which 
was passed during the last session of 
Congress. Since the bill was reported 
from the Senate committee, every single 
member of the committee, Repubiicans 
and Democrats alike, have joined in co- 
sponsorship of it. 

The bill can be explained quite simply, 

With very few exceptions, it is identi- 
cal, as I have said, with Senate bill 1453, 
which was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and which passed the Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

That bill set forth an emergency 5- 
year program designed to help solve the 
critical financiai problems facing the 
schools on which the country relies to 
educate the doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
public-health personnel who are so 
badly needed. It proposed to do this 
through grants to schools and through 
scholarships in fields where not a sufi- 
cient number of students were enrolled 
to meet the Nation’s needs. It also 
aimed at encouraging an expansion of 
those schools through a system of incen- 
tive payments and through an extremely 
limited construction program. 

The bill S. 1453 was redrafted after 
extensive hearings and after the com- 
mittee had secured the wholehearted and 
intensive cooperation of all of the groups 
concerned. 

Let me say parenthetically, Mr, 
President, that while we have had an 
election in the meantime, the fact still 
remains that some of the new cosponsors 
of the bill were also recently elected at 
the same time the Senator from Illinois 
was. 

The bill contained explicit guaranties 
against any governmental interference 
with, or control over, the schools or hos- 
pitals involved. 

Since the passage by the Senate of 
S. 1453 the need for this type of legis- 
lation, serious as it was in 1949, has be- 
come even more urgent. The necessity 
for all-out mobilization, the drafting of 
medical personnel by the armed services, 
and our consciousness of the great need 
for adequate civilian defense measures 
have made the passage of this proposed 
legislation a priority matter. 

The differences between S. 1453, 
which passed the Senate without a single 
dissenting vote, and the present bill, 
S. 337, merely reflect the increased 
urgency of our need for more doctors, 
nurses, and related personnel. The two 
major differences involve the provision 
of an emergency program to recruit, 
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train, and retrain nurses and practical 
nurses in the vastly increased numbers 
now needed, and an increase in the ap- 
propriation authorized for construction 
to $10,000,000 a year, instead of five 
million, as it originally was. Other 
minor differences are explained in Sen- 
ate Report No. 95. 

Senate bill 337, as reported to the 
Senate, covers 1 of the 10 subjects on 
which the President of the United States 
told the Congress that legislative action 
was critically needed for the defense 
effort. Its prompt passage is urged by 
the deans of America’s medical schools. 
The American Dental Association rec- 
ommends its enactment. The American 
Legion has pledged its support to the 
bill, and so, too, have other veteran, 
farm, and labor organizations. 

When we were living in a world where 
the prospects for continued peace were a 
little better than they are at the present 
moment, the committee recommended, 
and the Senate passed, S. 1453 as essen- 
tial to guarantee the number and qual- 
ity of doctors and nurses needed under 
those circumstances. Surely, the situa- 
tion at the present time serves to empha- 
size and accentuate the importance of 
enacting this legislation now. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, whose members represent every 
region of the country and perhaps every 
shade of political thinking in the Senate, 
is unanimous in sponsoring this bill and 
in recommending that it receive prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

At this point I should like to read a 
partial list of the organizations that 
have endorsed this proposed legislation: 

Some 20 medical educators and deans in 
letters and published statement. 

The American Dental Association, 

The American Nurses Association. 

The Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

The committee on Federal aid to medical 
schools of the American Association of Uni- 
versities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. Does the Senator wish to 
place the remainder of the list in the 
Recorp at.the conclusion of his remarks? 

Mr. PASTORE. I make that request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remainder of the list will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The remainder of the list is as follows: 

The committee on financial aid to medical 
education of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

The American Conference of Academic 
Deans. 

American Council on Education, 

American Hospital Association. 

American Public Health Association. 

Association of American Universities, 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

American Federation of Labor. 

New York Academy of Medicine Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
to withhold his objection very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has already stated he would 
withhold his objection, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee that reported 
an identical bill during the last session 
of the Congress, and that reported the 
pending bill at this session, I wish to say 
as forcefully as I possibly can that I very 
much hope the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois will continue to withhold 
his objection so that the bill may be 


Mr. President, I know there are many 
differences of opinion with regard to cer- 
tain phases of medical care. I know the 
differences which have arisen in the 
minds of many with regard to compul- 
sory health insurance. But I do not be- 
lieve there can be any valid ground of 
objection to a plan which will increase 
the educational facilities and opportu- 
nities and the standards of our medical 
men, our doctors, our dentists, our public 
health services, and our nursing pro- 
fessions. 

I have been connected with hospitals 
and nursing for nearly 50 years, and I 
can say without any fear of successful 
contradiction whatsoever that the num- 
ber of doctors, the number of nurses, the 
number of dentists, the number of other 
persons in the medical profession, is to- 
day totally inadequate. 

All the bill seeks to do is to make it 
possible for the training schools and the 
colleges and the medical schools to in- 
crease the numbers of those whom they 
are training, and to improve the stand- 
ards of training. That is done through 
the offering of certain incentives which 
make it possible to enlarge the scope of 
their educational facilities. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I am limited to 5 min- 
utes, and cannot do so now. 

Mr. President, I feel this is one of the 
most important bills on the calendar. 
There cannot be, I am sure, any ques- 
tion in the minds of most of the people 
of the country that the number of doc- 
tors, the number of nurses is complete- 
ly inadequate to care for the needs of 
our civilian population and the unques- 
tionable requirements of our military 
forces. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York has a very limited time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declined to 


yield. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, how 
much more time do I have? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I have 3 minutes, I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York a question, which I ask only be- 
cause I seek information. I opposed an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act, 
which was passed last Friday, because 
that amendment provided unlimited au- 
thority for the President to select 75,000 
inductees for the purpose of permitting 
such persons to engage in study or re- 
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search in medicine, dentistry, osteop- 
athy, the sciences, engineering, and so 
forth; and, under the amendment, the 
President was authorized to provide for 
the payment of the tuition of such stu- 
dents. The Senate now has passed the 
bill, and no doubt the House will pass 
the bill in a similar form. Does not that 
provision take care of the increase in 
students proposed in Senate bill 337? 
Possibly the provisions of Senate bill 1 
will not take care of all the facilities 
required; but the tuition of the students 
would be covered by that bill, because 
the President would be permitted to se- 
lect those inductees and if they could not 
afford to go to such schools, the bill pro- 
vides that the Government shall pay the 
expenses. Would not that cover the 
tuition? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not entirely cer- 
tain of the bill to which the distinguished 
minority leader refers. 

Mr. WHERRY. I refer to the selec- 
tive service bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Does the Senator re- 
fer to the bill to which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] submitted an 
amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY, I do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I recall, that bill 
provides for the deferment of 75,000 in- 
ductees, who would be deferred for study 
or research purposes; and they could fall 
into many different categories. Those 
provisions of Senate bill No. 1 were not 
confined to the training of doctors or 
osteopaths or dentists or those in the 
Public Health Service, but included en- 
gineers, research men, and a great cate- 
gory of other scientists. 

Mr. WHERRY, And also those in the 
humanities. 3 
x Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; in the humani- 

es. 

Mr. WHERRY. So I am satisfied that 
category is covered by that provision of 
the bill. 

However, would not it cover only the 
tuition, and not the facilities? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; because I do not 
believe a sufficient number of places 
would be left to the purely medical and 
nursing professions to cover the needs 
of the military with which we are now 
confronted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I quite 
agree that this bill is of such importance 
that it should not be passed during the 
call of the calendar. It is entirely proper 
that objection should be made to the 
consideration of the bill during the call 
of the calendar, but I think the bill 
should be brought before the Senate at 
the earliest possible moment by the ma- 
jority leader. 

Of course, the problem in connection 
with the availability of doctors is en- 
tirely one of cost. The difficulty is that 
today, so it is estimated, the annual cost 
per student in a medical school averages 
approximately $2,500, whereas the high- 
est tuition is $700 a year. The expense 
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is so great that private schools have 
stopped increasing their facilities for the 
education of doctors; and unless some- 
one undertakes to provide thé facilities 
with which to educate more doctors, 
there will not be any increase over the 
number of doctors we have today, and 
thus the expansion of medical educa- 
tional facilities will come to an end. 
That is why the bill is of such great 
importance. 

So far as the last election is concerned, 
I may say that in nearly every speech 
I made in Ohio, I advocated the passage 
of this bill; consequently, I do not re- 
gard my own election, at least, as a re- 
pudiation of a bill which I supported in 
the last Congress, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me take the time 
to ask the Senator froin New York 
whether he has had any information as 
to the cost of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. That is another reason 
why it is important that we postpone 
consideration of the bill until we can 
obtain further information, for I un- 
derstand that the cost of the bill will 
be, not $10,000,000, but probably 
$50,000,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Probably it will cost 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to amswer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am 
through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has used all of 
his time. 

Therefore, the Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
this bill should be passed at an early 
date; but I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio that probably it is too important a 
bill to be passed during a simple call of 
the calendar. 

I should like to make a partial correc- 
tion of what the Senator from Ohio said. 
He said that it costs $2,500 to educate a 
medical student for 1 year, or $10,000 
for 4 years, I think that must be a 
national average, because in the north- 
eastern section of the United States it 
costs between $4,000 and $5,000 a year 
to educate a medical student. It costs 
approximately $4,000 a year in my own 
State university, and approximately 
$5,000 a year at Yale University. 

The sad part of it is that the univer- 
sities do not have sufficient money to pay 
the cost of educating the medical stu- 
dents without adding to the charges to 
the other students in the universities, 
and making them pay a part of the cost 
of educating medical students. Conse- 
quently, those who are taking courses in 
the arts, in agriculture, in engineering, 
or in other subjects are required to pay 
higher charges than they otherwise 
would be required to pay if it were not 
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for the expense to the universities of 
carrying the very large costs of the medi- 
cal colleges. e 

I hope the bill will be considered and 
acted upon very soon, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York, if I have sufficient time 
to do so. 

Mr, LEHMAN. In answer to the ques- 
tion addressed to me by the Senator from 
Illinois, I wish to say that the best esti- 
mate we have of the cost per annum is 
$62,153,000; and in my opinion that 
would be money well spent. 

I also wish to say that in urging the 
Senator from Illinois to support this bill, 
I did not wish to imply that it had to be 
taken up today during the call of the 
Consent Calendar. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that this is such an im- 
portant bill that ample time should be 
given t its consideration. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
support the bill when it comes before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I renew 
my objection. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I find my- 
self perhaps in harmony with the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] in reference to the importance of 
this bill, and certainly it should be given 
very careful and thorough consideration 
by the entire Senate. 

However, I am very much in hope that 
the Senate will pass this bill, and will 
pass it unanimously, as it passed a sim- 
ilar bill in the last Congress, and that 
this time the bill will not bog down in 
the House of Representatives. 

This is a “must” bill, Mr. President. 
I am wondering whether the Senate 
knows that last year 20,000 young men 
in the United States could not take 
courses in medicine or dentistry because 
there was no school in which they could 
enter. This bill is designed to increase 
the facilities and thus increase the num- 
ber of students. 

For instance, I might state in regard 
to the situation in Washington, D. C., 
that I attempted to help a boy get into 
medical school, I telephoned the dean. 
He said to me, “Senator, we would be 
happy to have him. However, we can 
take only 145, and we have had 3,620 
applications.” 

-I wonder whether the Senate is aware 
of the fact that last year and the year 
before there were graduated from medi- 
cal schools in the United States the same 
number of physicians who were grad- 
uated in 1905, whereas our population 
today is double what it was in 1995. 

I wonder whether the Senate knows 
that last year there were 2,714 fewer 
students studying medicine than were 
studying medicine in the United States 
in the year 1905. 

. The cost of educating medical students 
has become so great to the medical and 
dental schools that some of the nontax- 
supported schools are actually going to 
have to fold up if we do not do some- 
thing to help them. 

So I hope when this bill again comes 
before us for consideration, the Senate 
will look with favor upon it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
asked the distinguished Senator from 
New York a question as to whether the 
Selective Service Act, which the Senate 
passed last Friday, made some provision 
for the selection and deferment of in- 
ductees, so as to enable them to study 
medicine. The Senator said he thougnt 
the provisions of that bill did not cover 
that situation. Then the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] said that the 
bill has nothing to do with the training 
of such students. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The reason is that there 
is no lack of medical students. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. TAFT. The shortage is in facili- 
ties in which to train the students. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that, 
but that is not the question I asked. 

The bill we passed last Friday, Senate 
bill 1, provides among other things—and 
this provision is one reason why I was 
opposed to that bill: 

(d) (1) The F esident is authorized, un- 
der such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide 
for the temporary remoyal from active train- 
ing and service upon completion of their 
initial periods of basic training in the Armed 


Forces of not to exceed 75,000 persons an- 


nually in order to permit such persons to 
engage in study or research in medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, the sciences, engineer- 
ing, the humanities, and other fields, 


Then on page 16 of Senate bill 1, we 
find this provision: 

Not more than three of the members of 
the Commission shall be members of the 
same political party. 


They are the ones who make the selec- 
tions. 

Then Senate bill 1 provides that— 

The persons selected by the Commission 
to engage in study or research shall be 
selected upon a competitive basis in accord- 
ance with standards and procedures pre- 
scribed by the Commission. The President 
is authorized to provide for payment of such 
portion of the costs of tuition, books, labora- 
tory fees, subsistence, travel, and other 
necessary expenses of any person selected to 
engage in such study and research as the 
Commission finds that such person is unable 
to defray without undue hardship. 


Mr. President, I ask the question 
again. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senato~ yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I ask the question again. That 
provision certainly says that if the Com- 
mission created wants medical students 
it can get them, because they are de- 
ferred. Furthermore, if there are those 
who cannot afford to pay their own tui- 
tion, provision is made to defray such 
expenses for them. So, once again, I 
ask, does not this provision of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, so far as tuition is 
concerned, serve the same purpose as the 
bill we are now discussing? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator asking me the question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Of course, I may say to 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Nebraska it is not a question of finding 
students. There are now more students 
seeking medical training than can be 
provided for under the existing training 
facilities in the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. THYE. There is a great medical 
center at the University of Minnesota. 
There has not been a year, sinc: I have 
been in public service, when parents have 
not been asking me for assistance in 
getting their sons into that university. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am in sympathy 
with the viewpoint of the Senator, but 
my time has about expired. 

Mr. THYE. I will yield 5 minutes of 
my time to the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree that there is a 
question as to facilities. I did not ask 
in regard to that. My view is that, 
under the bill which was passed by the 
Senate on Friday, the question of tuition 
is no longer involved. It was on that 
point that I asked the question. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The question of tuition is 
involved, because the tuition to be paid 
by the student is about $700 a year, and 
the additional cost is $1,800 per student, 
which is not included in the tuition at 
a That is the cost to the medical col- 

ege. 

Mr. WHERRY. Referring again to 
Senate bill 1, page 16, line 13, it says, 
“and other necessary expenses of any 
person selected to engage in such study 
and research as the Commission finds 
that such person is unable to defray 
without undue hardship.” It is my posi- 
tion that this bill provides the tuition, 
the laboratory fees, and all that may 
be necessary in order to train the stu- 
dents. 

If this bill goes further—and it does— 
to include facilities, that is a different 
matter; but so far as a boy’s getting a 
medical education is concerned, it is my 
opinion that, under the Selective Service 
Act, it is possible to educate men to be 
doctors, provided the facilities are avail- 
able, that is, schools which have the req- 
uisite buildings, physical equipment, and 
so forth, with which to carry on the 
training. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, was the 
Senator’s previous question addressed to 
me? 

Mr, WHERRY. I addressed it to any- 
one who could answer it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the Senator ad- 
dressed it to me, I shall be pleased to 
answer it. I may say, as the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Minne- 
sota have already stated, it is not a 
question of students who are independ- 
ently qualified to enter the medical pro- 
fessions. I believe that I have received 
inquiries in my office from at least a 
thousand young men and women who, 
on paper, appear to be well qualified to 
enter the medical profession, but who 
are unable to get into medical schools. 
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There are no facilities for them, and 
there is no money under the control of 
the Commission with which to train 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, do I 
not have a little time left—not even 30 
seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois renew his objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I renew my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


AID TO STATES IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 445) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize assist- 
ance to States and their subdivisions in 
the development and maintenance of 
local public health units, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it is obvious 
that this bill, Calendar Order 92, falls 
into precisely the same category as the 
bill, S. 337, Calendar Order 91. I do not 
think it is the type of bill which should 
pass on a call of the calendar. It is a 
bill which involves the expenditure of a 
great deal of money; and, for the rea- 
sons so ably stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, with respect to the 
previous calendar order, I think this bill 
should go over. I object. 

Mr. HILI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly with- 
hold my objection. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to say a word this 
bill which was introduced by me. I 
strongly favor the preceding bill, but 
this is different from the preceding bill, 
in that it merely provides for the 
strengthening and augmentation of an 
existing program to which the Federal 
Government is today a committee. This 
bill does not propose that the Federal 
Government enter into a new field of 
endeavor in which it is not already par- 
ticipating. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? - 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does it involve 
new expenditures? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
that the bill would involve additional 
expenditures, but it is not a bill requir- 
ing entrance by the Federal Government 
into a new field. The Federal Govern- 
ment is already operating in this field 
today. True, it is not doing as much as 
this bill would provide, but it is already 
in the field. So this bill is different from 
the preceding bill in that particular. 

This bill was carefully considered, I 
may say to my friend from New Jersey, 
by a subcommittee composed of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 

[Mr. Tarr], the Senator from Illinois 
XCVII—141 
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(Mr, Doveras], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH], and the Senator 
from Alabama. We went over the bill 
with a fine-toothed comb. We spent 
many hours and, I may say, weeks in our 
work on it. The Senate passed a similar 
bill unanimously during the last session, 

The bill is more urgently needed to- 
day than it was when we passed it last 
year, by reason of the fact that we are 
now faced with an emergency defense 
situation. I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the National Securities 
Resources Board has recommended that 
the local health officer be made Director 
of Civil Defense, and that he be ap- 
pointed immediately to supervise the 
program from the start and to give lead- 
ership to the various interested organi- 
zations, whose efforts, if made inde- 
pendently of the bill, might be wasted. 

We are starting now on a great pro- 
gram of civil defense, because we must 
have such a program. There will be no 
Official who will be more necessary or 
who will occupy more of a key position 
in this program than the local public 
health officer. He must organize and 
prepare the forces to cope with any pos- 
sible need. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. But, for all 
these reasons, does not the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama think this bill is 
of sufficient importance to entitle it to 
be thoroughly debated on the floor of 
the Senate, rather than to be passed on 
the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my distin- 
guished friend, I am always in favor of 
a thorough job; but, as the Senator 
knows, when a bill on the calendar is 
objected to, very frequently there is a 
long delay before it again comes before 
the Senate for consideration. At this 
moment, when we are arranging our 
civil defense program, we should make 
provision for this very important offi- 
cial in the program, He is the local 
health officer. It is very important that 
the bill be passed now. We should keep 
in mind that, as I say, this does not call 
for a new program, It involves merely 
the continuation of a program to which 
the Federal Government has been a par- 
ty, a program in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has participated for many long 
years. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should merely like to say that in the 
crisis which confronts the Nation I think 
there is no more important issue than 
that of our domestic economy. I believe 
that any measure which touches upon 
the domestic economy ought to be thor- 
oughly aired on the floor of the Senate, 
to the end that every Senator who votes 
may know exactly what he is voting for. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my friend, 
I share his concern regarding the do- 
mestic economy, and certainly, as I say, 
I have no objection to airing this subject 
or any other subject by means of full 
and complete debate. But this bill 
is an emergency measure, and if we 
wait too long and have too much debate 
and consideration, we may find our- 
selves in an emergency in which we ar- 
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rive with too little, too late. The bill 
was certainly thoroughly considered by 
the subcommittee to which I have ad- 
verted, and was reported unanimously 
by the full committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey wish to renew his objection at 
this time? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I renew my ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection mo- 


mentarily? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold my 
objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no doubt that all these things which 
come within the purview of the Congress 


are desirable and nice for the country. 
I doubt that I have ever seen a bill 


Mr. 


which has been carefully prepared and 


circumspectly considered that did not 
have some merit. But today we are at 
the jumping-off place. The solvency of 
the Nation is our great challenge on the 
domestic front today, and I am not going 
to see any of these bills get by, if by lift- 
ing my voice and devoting my feeble 
talent I can stop it, until we get a pretty 
firm and convincing answer as to where 
we are going to get the money necessary 
to implement the legislation. 

The senior Senator from Virginia has 
rendered outstanding service in the 
past few years in putting on notice and 
activating the country about the state 
of the budget, and the financial condi- 
tion of the Government at the present 
time. In January the President sent a 
budget message calling for $71,500,000,- 
000, the largest peacetime budget in 
the Nation’s history. Two weeks ago 
another special message came to the 
Congress calling for $1,400,000,000. Last 
week we received another message call- 
ing for $97,500,000 for the Voice of 
America, and if I know anything about 
the legislative technique, and about the 
liaison between Congress and the other 
end of the Avenue, I know that between 
now and the 30th of June, when the 
fiscal year will come to an end, there will 
be many messages calling for supplemen- 
tal and deficiency appropriations, which 
probably will aggregate hundreds of mil- 
lions, yea, billions of dollars, before we 
get through. 

We will be called upon then to impose 
on the people of the United States a 
huge tax burden. It is a nice ard felici- 
tous exercise in campaigning around the 
country and on the platform to inveigh 
against bureaucrats, and to carry on with 
great eloquence in behalf of economy. 
The argument is an abstraction there, 
but it comes into the concrete here, and 
we see the serious side of it in this cal- 
endar, and in every piece of legislation 
which goes through this and the other 
body of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I am one of the naive 
persons from the country who desire to 
know what we are going to do for money, 
and where we are to get it. We are faced 
with raising $16,500,000,000 in taxes, 
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which is a “quickie” of ten billion, and 
then another six and one-half billion. I 
spent a portion of yesterday wrestling 
with my own tax return, and if there is 
& more sobering or chastening exercise 
than that, I do rot know what it is. Of 
course, Mr. President, my experience 
merely duplicates the experiences of the 
other people of our country. Then comes 
along the question, “What are you doing 
about economy? What are you doing 
about cutting down the budget, and, 
more than that, holding down the 
budget?” 

Mr. President, we find here and now 
the place for action. I believe it is de- 
sirable for the Surgeon General to have 
authority and a great hatful of money so 
that he can set up another bureaucratic 
creation in the States, and there activate 
and train health units. But it seems to 
me we have gotten to the point when the 
States should assume some of the re- 
sponsibility. Here is another program, 
in Public Law No. 410, passed in the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, which made 820, 
000,090 available to the Surgeon General. 
The chances are that the pending bill, 
if enacted, would cost $80,000,000, and 
we do not need many eighty millions 
and one hundred millions to make a 
billion. The question is, Where do we 
crack the solvency of this Republic? 
The least I can do is to raise my feeble 
voice and to object. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. ‘The Senator referred to a 

cost of ppa 000,000. Within the last day 
or 33 had the budget make an esti- 
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had experience with them for a long 
time, during 12 years as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, and I should 
be willing to bet a substantial portion 
of my right arm that before we get 
through it will be many times that. 

Mr. President, I object. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I merely wish to say that Iam 
in agreement with the Senator from Tl- 
lingis as to our budgetary legislation, 
and I am noi going to urge the passage 
of the bill now under discussion during 
the consideration of the calendar, be- 
cause I believe there are features of it 
we should discuss. But the Public 
Health Service, renders a great service 
to the people of our country, and the ob- 
ject of the bill is to extend the activities 
of the Public Health Service to areas 
which have not had the benefit of them. 

I believe that in our consideration of 
the budget and everything else we must 
exercise discrimination, but when we 
are extending services to which all our 
people are entitied, where there is ob- 
jection on the part of some and not on 
the part of others, we should think of 
that angle. 

The particular measure now under 
consideration is one in the field of 
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Health, and should be considered se- 
riously. 

I merely wanted this statement in the 
Recorp. I am not rising to argue that 
the bill be passed on the consent calen- 
dar, because I think it should be fully 
explained to the Senate before it is 
passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senatcr from Illinois withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DIRESEN. Mr. ?resident, I with- 
hold the objection. 

Mr. AIKEN. While there is a great 
deal to be said for the position of the 
Senator from Illinois, I believe that we 
are heading into at least one possible 
danger. We know there will continue 
to be medical training, medical care, and 
many other services, and if seems to me 
it would be better to consider them on 
their own basis, becauses otherwise an 
effort will be made to try to get money 
for them in the military appropriations, 
as has been done before, and to place 
them under the care of the military or 
the direction of the military. In that 
way we would be lending ourselves some- 
what to the general approach to a mili- 
tary government. I believe there is a 
point in that, and I do not want to see 
this appropriation made under the mili- 


from experience that when we appro- 
priate for a military budget, we not only 
appropriate far more money than if we 
appropriate for a civilian activity, but 
that there is a pronounced disposition, 
as has beeen evidenced in many in- 
stances to have duplicating services and 
agencies. In other words, if we have a 


military budget, and the military sets up 
a duplicating agency, it means a waste 
of money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is correct. I admit I am laboring 
under conflicting emotions, under the 
desire along with the Senator from Ala- 
bama to save money, and also to pro- 
vide better educational and training fa- 
cilities, but I think we are conveying 
more authority when we make the ap- 
proach through the military. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
no notion that our country was now at 
war. As to everything going through a 
military budget, if it does, then there is 
laches and failure to exercise respon- 
sibility on the part of Congress. That 
is the trouble with that situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I reserve the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was delighted to hear the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] express tue de- 
sirability of keeping the items under dis- 
cussion out of the military budget. 
Again we have the question of cost en- 
tering, but certainly the item which is 
involved in Senate bill 337 is one which 


from New York pointed out. One thing 
that seems to be necessary in this coun- 
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try is to bail out our medical colleges, 
and do it reasonably soon, if we are not 
to lose completely our hold on the medi- 
cal situation. 

It was a great source of regret to me 
that when a number of large foundations 
were recently established th2y did not 
undertake the task of bailing out the 
medical schools. I know the medical 
profession’s attitude on medical schools 
and know it would rather have the exist- 
ing schools do it than to have the Goy- 
ernment handle it in what is called 
“bureaucracy.” I was very sorry that 
the Ford Foundation, when established. 
did not set aside several million dollars 
a year to bail out the medical schools 
which are not supported by taxation. I 
believe the Congress should act in this 
field as quickly as possible. If we wait 
to handle this matier when it comes up 
in the regular order, it will be a long 
time before it is considered. 

In my opinion one of the finest things 
about Calendar No. 91, Senate bill 337, 
is that it is supported by Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. All the Republi- 
can and Democratic members of the 
committee joined in urging the program. 

I believe that in the condition in 
which the medical schools find them- 
Selves, several million dollars should be 
made available under this bill to pro- 
vide construction funds. Surely it is 
better, if the schools can get the money 
by themselves, that they should do so, 
but they are not able to. There are two 
very fine medical schools in the District 
of Columbia, Georgetown and George 
Washington, but they do not find it pos- 
sible to arrange to take care of many 
aspiring students who desire to enter 
either one of those schools. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will che 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I wonder if the Senator 
from New Mexico is aware of the fact 
that in our area, referring to the 10 
States from the Canadian border to the 
Mexican boundary, there are 10,000,000 
people, and there is not a dental school 
in the entire area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. We are trying to 
put together a paiched-up program. 
Our State university in New Mexico is 
trying to reach an agreement with a 
school in Colorado on a patchwork basis 
to give young men from our State an op- 
portunity to enter the medical profession. 
I wish to say that the interest which has 
been displayed in the measure probably 
promises that it will be brought before 
the Senate soon in regular fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 12) favoring suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens wes considered and 
agreed to. 

(For text of the above concurrent reso- 
lution see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Febru- 
ary 19, 1951, pp. 1311-1313.) 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
13) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens was considered and 
agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 
19, 1951, pp. 1313-1315.) 


MADELEINE QUAREZ 


The bill (S. 47) for the relief of 
Madeleine Quarez was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Madeleine Quarez, who is presently 
residing in Belgium and who was born in 
China of Belgian parents, shall be deemed 
to have been born in Belgium. 


HUMAYAG DILDILIAN AND DAUGHTER 
LUCY DILLiLIAN 


The bill (S. 529) for the relief of Hu- 
mayag Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy 
Dildilian was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Humayag Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy 
Dildilian, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes: Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota officer to deduct appropri- 
ate numbers from the first available ap- 
propriate quota or quotas. 


SOTIRIOS CHRISTOS ROUMANIS 


The bill (S. 587) for the relief of Soti- 
rios Christos Roumanis was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sotirios Christos Roumanis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota- control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


WILLIAM GREVILLE BIRKETT 


The bill (S. 695) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Greville Birkett was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, William Greville Birkett may be 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


CLAIMS OF G. T. ELLIOTT, INC., AND 
M. F. QUINN 


The bill (S. 768) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claims of G. T. Elliott, 
Inc., and M. F. Quinn, was considered, 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., Thet jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
of the United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of G. T. 
Elliott, Inc., and the claim of M. F. Quinn, 
both of Hampton, Va., against the United 
States for compensation for damage sus- 
tained by said claimants by reason of the 
injury to their oyster beds, loss of leased 
oyster bottoms, loss of oysters and clams in 
Willoughby Bay, Va., as a result of dredging 
operations carried on in behalf of the United 
States in connection with the establishment 
of aviation shore facilities at the Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, Va., in the years 1940 and 
1941: Provided, That suit hereunder shall be 
instituted within 6 months from the date of 
the enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limita- 
tion. Proceedings for the determination of 
such claims, and appeals from, and payment 
of any judgment thereon shall be had in the 
same manner as in the case of claims over 
which the Court of Claims has jurisdiction 
er title 28 of the Judicial Code, section 

7. 


MIRCEA GROSSU AND FAMILY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 77) for the relief of Mircea 
Grossu and his family, which has been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Mircea Grossu, his 
wife Lucia, and their son, Mircea John, shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
videc for in this act, the secretary of State 


shall instruct the proper quota- control 


officer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VICTOR G. LUTFALLA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 155) for the relief of Victor G. 
Lutfalla which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Victor G. Lutfalla 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCH 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 


the Chair to lay before the Senate House 
Joint Resolution 195. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 195) making additional ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
5 which was read twice by its 
itle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk read the joint reso- 
lution in full. 

The joint resolution was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the fis- 


cal year ending June 30, 1951, the following 
sums; 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 

For payment to Mary A. Chapman, widow 
of Virgil M. Chapman, late a Senator from 
the State of Kentucky, $12,500. 

Salaries, officers and employees 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper 
For an additional amount, $16,155, 
Contingent expenses of the Senate 

For an additional amount for “Expenses 
of inquiries and investigations,” including 
an additional $50,000 for the Committee on 
Appropriations for the objects specified un- 
der this heading in Public Law 759, Eighty- 
first Congress, $400,000. 

For an additional amount for “Miscella- 
neous items,” $200,000. 

For an additional amount for “Biographi- 
cal Congressional Directory,” 85,000. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For payment to Leonor Kretzer Sullivan, 
widow of John B. Sullivan, late a Represent- 
ative from the State of Missouri, $12,500. 

Salaries, officers and employees 
Committee on Appropriations 

For an additional amount for salaries and 
expenses, studies, and examinations, etc., 
$35,000. 

Contingent expenses of the House 

Special and select committees: For an 
additional amount for expenses of special 
and select committees, $150,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one question with re- 
spect to the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate. What is embraced in the “Miscel- 
laneous items“? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It embraces house- 
keeping items, as stated in the joint reso- 
lution. I shall be glad to put them into 
the Recorp, without reading them. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would be satisfac- 
tory if the items were placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the items be 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Telegrams and cablegrams, long-distance 

telephone calls, local telephone service, sal- 


aries paid under authority of Senate resolu- 
tions, newspaper subscriptions and service, 
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electric typewriters and equipment for same, 
standard typewriters and filing equipment, 
ice and water, office rental, repairs to type- 
writers and office machines, janitor supplies 
and equipment, books and subscriptions for 
library, laundry and dry cleaning, electrical 
service for telephone equipment and clocks, 
news ticker service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 195), making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year 1951, and 
for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WILHELM ENGELBERT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 181) for the relief of Wilhelm 
Engelbert, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, at the top of the 
page, to strike out sections 2 and 3, as 
follows: 


Serc. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the said 
Wilhelm Engelbert, who entered the United 
States illegally on December 31, 1926, shall 
be considered as having been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of December 31, 1926, on pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 

Szc. 3. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available immigra- 
tion quota for nationals of Germany. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Wilhelm Engelbert. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act, the said Wilhelm 
Engelbert shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which any such deportation proceedings 
Were commenced or any such warrants and 
order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


EDITH WINIFRED HENDERSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 356) for the relief of Edith Wini- 
fred Henderson, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Edith Winifred 
Henderson shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Up- 
on the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available: Provided, That 
there be given a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in such amount and containing such 
conditions as he may prescribe, to the United 
States and to all States, Territories, counties, 
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towns, municipalities, and districts thereof 
holding the United States and all States, 
Territories, counties, towns, municipalities, 
and districts thereof harmless against Edith 
Winifred Henderson becoming a public 
charge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


IRMGARD KOHLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 363) for the relief of Irmgard 
Kohler which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That solely for the purposes of sections 4 
(a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, Irmgard Kohler shall be held and 
considered to be the minor child of her 


father, Alois Kohler, a naturalized United 
States citizen. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FREIDOUN JALAYER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 548) for the relief of Freidoun 
Jalayer, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Freidoun Jalayer 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EVALD FERDINAND KASK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 648) for the relief of Evald 
Ferdinand Kask, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Evald Ferdinand 
Kask shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE PANTELAS 


The bill (S. 666) for the relief of 
George Pantelas was announced as next 
in order, g 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I note that 
the Department of Justice is opposed to 
the relief provided in the bill because of 
the alien’s past criminal record, due to 
evidence of his disregard for the laws 
and principles of the United States. I 
should like to ask the able chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary if, on 
the basis of the committee’s delibera- 
tions, he feels that the criminal record 
of the individual involved has been miti- 
gated in such a manner as to warrant the 
passing of the measure over the objection 
of the Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
committee does not recommend approval 
of the bill as a favor to the alien. The 
bill has been approved for the benefit of 
the alien’s wife and child, who are both 
citizens of the United States. The bill 
does nothing for the alien himself ex- 
cept to let him remain in this country 
so that he may continue to support his 
wife and child. 

Have I made the situation clear to the 
Senator from Kansas? Is the Senator 
satisfied with my explanation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. a 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S, 666) 
for the relief of George Pantelas, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 2, at the top of the page, to strike 
out sections 2 and 3, as follows: 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the said 
George Pantelas shall be considered as having 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of May 28, 1940, 
the date of his last entry into the United 
States, upon payment of the required head 
tax and visa fee. : 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 


the nonpreference category of the r 
immigration quota. sie 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceeding and to can- 
cel any outstanding order and warrant of 
deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
George Pantelas. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act the said George 
Pantelas shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 


RICHARD GREGORY RUNDLE AND 
BALIQUETTE ADELE RUNDLE 


The bill (S. 282) for the relief of Rich- 
ard Gregory Rundle and Baliquette 
Adele Rundle was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there is an identi- 
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cal House bill on the calendar. It is 
House bill 1165, Calendar No. 112. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1165) for the relief of Richard Gregory 
Rundle and Valiquette Adele Rundle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, should 
not the amendment reported by the Sen- 
ate committee be attached to the House 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the House bill al- 
ready carries the amendment. The 
House bill carries the identical provi- 
sions of the Senate bill with the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1165) for the relief of Richard 
Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele 
Rundle was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 282 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 728) to amend section 174.1, 
chapter I, title 8, of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, relating to control pursuant 
to the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950, of persons entering the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there is a similar 
House bill on the calendar, order No. 110, 
H. R. 2339, although the two bills are not 
identical. What is the pleasure of the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is the desire of 
the chairman of the committee and also 
of the Committee on the Judiciary that 
the House bill be considered. The bill is 
satisfactory to the committee. Only one 
change is involved. The age of 14 is car- 
ried in the Senate bill, and the age of 16 
is carried in the House bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
object. I wish to have the bill go over 
because I am sure it represents legisla- 
tion which deserves full and complete 
consideration by the Senate. I am cer- 
tain that is the wish of the Senate. I 
believe it is the wish of the chairman of 
the committee that the bill be discussed 
on its merits. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I withhold my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator refer to 
Calendar 109 the Senate bill 728? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will recall 
that the distinguished majority leader 
announced on Friday afternoon that af- 
ter the completion of the calendar call 
the program would be for the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Me- 
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Carran] to make a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 728. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. That is why I asked to have 
the bill go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to have the bill taken up when 
we reach the end of the calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 109, Senate bill 728, and 
Calendar No. 110, House bill 2339, have 
both been objected to. The clerk will 
state the next business on the calendar, 


TRANSPORTATION OF IRON ORE BY 
CANADIAN VESSELS ON GREAT LAKES 
DURING 1951 


The bill (S. 683) authorizing vessels 
of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes during 1951 was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
not that the wrong item on the cal- 
endar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair is advised 
that orders Nos. 111, 112, 113, 114, and 
115, have been passed as House meas- 
ures, when the corresponding Senate 
bills were reached on the call of the cal- 
endar. Those measures have been here- 
tofore considered and passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That brings us 
down to Calendar No, 118, Senate bill 
683. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I to understand 
that order No. 110 has been passed over, 
as well as order No. 109? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so announced, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota withhold his objection to Senate 
bill 683, Calendar 118? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, this is a very important meas- 
ure, and it is very important that it be 
passed now, because there are simply not 
enough ships to carry the iron ore being 
shipped on the Great Lakes. Our com- 
mittee has very reluctantly agreed to let 
the ore be shipped in Canadian vessels, 
We complained very bitterly about the 
situation, but in spite of all the com- 
plaining we have done, the United States 
and its shipping interests simply do not 
have an adequate number of ships. 

In order to produce steel, we must get 
the ore down the lakes in Canadian ves- 
sels at the present time. I have made 
inquiry on behalf of my committee, and 
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I have asked several questions. One of 
pe questions which I asked was as fol- 
ows: 


How many ore-carrying vessels have been 
scrapped, and how many have been acquired 
from 1941 to date? 


The answer to that question is that 
since 1941, 30 obsolete United States 
Great Lakes iron-ore-carrying vessels 
have been scrapped. 

I also asked the following question: 


What are the plans for acquiring and 
maintaining an American ore-carrying fleet 
to meet the transportation needs for the 
estimated future demands for iron ore? 


The next question was: 
What is the status of these plans? 


I shall place all these questions and 
answers in the RECORD. 

I am informed that plans are now 
under way for the construction of 14 
vessels, and that the vessels themselves 
are under construction. They will have 
a total carrying capacity of 9,380,000 
tons. Most of those vessels will not be 
completed until 1952. One of them will 
be completed on June 1, 1951, and the 
remainder in 1952. 

Mr. President, that is the situation 
with which we are faced. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the reply to my questions on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


JOHNSON, BRANAND & JAEGER, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 19. Your 
reluctance to legislate any waiver of the 
coast-wise laws is fully appreciated. Those 
laws have a long history in the United 
States and are firmly supported by sound 
national policy. 

It is true that the Nation’s participation 
in World War II and conditions which fol- 
lowed created an unprecedented imbalance 
in the demand by the Nation’s steel in- 
dustry for Lake Superior iron ore and United 
States vessel capacity on the Great Lakes 
capable of transporting iron ore. The stark 
fact is that there has been a deficiency in 
such vessel capacity. 

You and other members of your commit- 
tee have heretofore expressed concern re- 
specting these repeated requests of the pro- 
ducers and shippers of Lake Superior iron 
ore and sometimes interested governmental 
agencies, for legislation permitting Canadian 
vessels to transport iron ore between United 
States ports on the Great Lakes. That con- 
cern has been shared by United States vessel 
operators on the Great Lakes. 

It is my view that the great economic un- 
certainties following World War II and high 
construction costs were the principal factors 
in deterring new construction. As will sub- 
sequently appear in this letter, the deter- 
rents have apparently been swept aside and 
United States operators of Great Lakes ves- 
sels have now entered into contracts and 
made definite plans for the construction of 
new vessels which, it would seem, should 
cure the deficiency within 2 years. 

In your letter of February 19 you re- 
quested that I furnish you information on 
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6 questions. The following information is 
submitted in response to those questions: 

Tour question: 

“i. How many ore carrying vessels have 
been scrapped and how many have been ac- 
quired from 1941 to date?” 

Since 1941, 30 obsolete United States Great 
Lakes iron ore carrying vessels have been 
scrapped. Those vessels had an aggre- 
gate per season iron ore carrying capacity 
of about 6,000,000 gross tons. They were all 
traded in during 1943 to the Maritime Com- 
mission under the provisions of section 510, 
Merchant Marine Act 1936, as part payment 
for 16 large iron ore carrying vessels built 
by the Commission and sold to the op- 
erators of the obsolete vessels. 

Since 1941 United States operators on the 
Great Lakes have acquired through direct 
construction or purchase, 22 new large iron 
ore carrying vessels having an aggregate per 
season carrying capacity of iron ore of about 
13,000,000 gross tons. Included in these 22 
vessels are the 16 vessels which were con- 
structed by the Maritime Commission and 
sold to Great Lakes operators and as to 
which the 30 obsolete vessels were traded 
in. All of the 22 new vessels are under 
United States flag. 

Your questions: 

“2. What are their plans for acquiring and 
maintaining an American ore carrying fleet 
to meet the transportation needs for the esti- 
mated future demands for iron ore? 

“3. What is the status of these plans?” 

Since midsummer 1950, several United 
States operators of Great Lakes vessels have 
announced the placing of contracts for the 
construction of new United States vessels 
for the transportation of iron ore on the 
G-eat Lakes. The announcements have con- 
tained details with respect to the number 
of vessels, their approximate carrying ca- 
pacity and probable date of completion. 
From those announcements the following 
table has been compiled: 


Table of construction of new Great Lakes 
United States iron ore carrying vessels 


Number Per 
of vessels | Year of] season 
Name of company under | com- | gross ton 
construc- | pletion | carrying 
tion capacity 
Bethlehem Steel Co 1, 250, 000 
Cleveland Cliffs Steam- 1 000 
„ } » 200, 
Columbia Transporta- 
tion Co.. 1, 400, 000 
Ford Motor Co. 55 700, 000 
Interlake Steamship Co 1, 300, 000 
National Steel Corp 780, 000 
Pioneer Steamship Co. 650, 000 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 2, 100, 000 
| ea oe 9, 380, 000 
June. 


The exact date of completion of these 
vessels is necessarily uncertain. The num- 
ber of berths on the Great Lakes for these 
exceedingly large vessels is limited. Ship- 
yard schedules are tight and they depend 
upon many factors. It will be unusual if 
there are not delays along the line. My 
information is, however, that at least four 
of these vessels are supposed to be com- 
pleted not later than the opening of naviga- 
tion 1952. Contracts for the construction 
of all of the other vessels call for their com- 
pletion sometime during the season of 1952, 
except the vessel being constructed for the 
Ford Motor Co. which is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1953. 

It will be noted from the table that one 
of the vessels being acquired by Cleveland 
Cliffs Steamship Co. is scheduled for com- 
pletion in June 1951. My information is 
that this one vessel is a former Victory ship, 
which is being reconstructed and converted 
for transportation of iron ore on the Great 
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Lakes at the shipyard at Sparrows Point, 
Md. The vessel will then be moved to the 
Great Lakes via the Mississippi River and 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, 

Your attention is especially directed to the 
aggregate per season iron ore ca- 
pacity of these vessels for which construc- 
tion contracts have been made. That ca- 
pacity will be 9,380,000 gross tons of iron 
ore between United States ports in 1950 and 
1,935,869 gross tons in 1949. 

While no authentic information is availa- 
ble to me, it is reported that Wisconsin- 
Michigan Steamship Co. and T. H. Browning 
Steamship Co., both of which are United 
States operators, have acquired six C-4 ves- 
sels under the provisions of Public, 856, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
amending the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 to provide for sale of not more than 
10 vessels subject to that act for use on 
the Great Lakes. It is also reported that 
these vessels are to be converted for trans- 
portation of iron ore on the Great Lakes. 
If they are so converted, my information is 
that their aggregate per season iron ore 
carrying capacity will be about 2,800,000 
gross tons. 

In addition to the construction of new iron 
ore carrying vessels, Bradley Transportation 
Co. and American Steamship Co., both of 
which are also United States operators, have 
placed contracts for the construction of two 
large self-unloader vessels. These two ves- 
sels will have a combined trip cargo carrying 
capacity of about 37,000 gross tons (a pre- 
season carrying capacity of at least 2,000,000 
gross tons) and will be operated primarily 
in the transportation of limestone, self-un- 
loader vessels not ordinarily being suitable 
for the transportation of iron ore. Large 
volumes of limestone are used by the fur- 
naces in the manufacture of steel and the 
conventional bulk vessels transport some 
limestone as well as iron ore. These self- 
unloader vessels, therefore, would have the 
effect of releasing for the iron ore trade 
some United States vessel capacity which is 
now necessary for the transportation of 
limestone. 

It should also be mentioned that a very 
extensive program of modernization of ex- 
isting vessels is underway by United States 
vessel operators. That modernization re- 
sults in enlarged cargo carrying capacity 
and increased speed. While the aggregate 
vessel which is being modernized this year 
and the per season iron ore carrying capacity 
of which will be increased by approximately 
80,000 gross tons. 

Your question: 

“4. What are their plans for constructing 
ore carriers in foreign countries and will 
these vessels be registered under foreign 
flags?” 

To my knowledge Great Lakes vessel op- 
erators have no plans for the construction 
of vessels in foreign countries and the op- 
eration of such vessels under foreign flag in 
the transportation of iron ore between ports 
on the Great Lakes, 

Your question: 

5. Are any United States flag ore carriers 
currently slated to be removed from the 
Great Lakes?” 

To my knowledge, no United States flag 
fron ore carrying vessels are slated to be 
removed from the Great Lakes, 

Your question: 

“6. Do American steel or shipping com- 
panies have any financial interest in the 
Canadian companies that operated ore car- 
1 American Great Lakes ports in 
1950 „ 

To my knowledge, neither American steel 
nor shipping companies have any financial 


transported 
States ports on the Great Lakes during the 
season of 1950. 
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Should you desire any further informa- 
tion, you are assured that I will use my best 
efforts to obtain such information for you. 

Very truly yours, 
GILBERT R. JOHNSON, 
Counsel, Lake Carriers’ Association. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for his 
explanation. I am more than happy to 
withdraw my objection in view of the 
explanation, I merely wished to bring 
to the Senator's attention the fact that 
there has been a great deal of complaint 
about the failure to build an adequate 
tonnage of vessels for Great Lakes ore 
shipping. In view of what the Senator 
has pointed out as to the construction 
program, it is evident that a sensible pro- 
gram is under way. If it does not prove 
adequate, at least it will have a measure 
of adequacy. With that statement, I 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was not present at the beginning of the 
discussion, but I think the Record should 
show, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Minnesota, and other Senators from 
States which border on the Great Lakes, 
that this subject has been before the 
committee of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado and myself for some time. 
We have reluctantly continued to extend 
the right to use Canadian-flag vessels 
in this trade. I believe that the last 
time such a bill was under considera- 
tion I assured the Senate that that 
would be the last time we would extend 
such a privilege. However, it has turned 
out, apparently, that there are needed 
91,500,000 long tons of iron ore to main- 
tain our steel capacity, and the capacity 
of the lake-iron ore fleet is only 82,000,- 
000 long tons. We are hoping that this 
situation will bring to the attention not 
only of the Congress but of the carriers 
on the Lakes, the necessity for a ship- 
building program. At the risk of chang- 
ing my mind again, I assure the Senate 
that I hope this will be the last time 
that this privilege will be extended for 
another year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. One of the reasons why I objected 
to consideration of the bill was that I 
wished to bring to the attention of the 
Senate, and of those who are supposed to 
be transporting iron ore, their responsi- 
bilities. 

I also point out that despite the pres- 
ent car shortage and the congestion upon 
the railroad transportation facilities, a 
vast amount of iron ore will have to be 
hauled by rail, at a very heavy cost to 
the processors of the iron ore and ulti- 
mately to consumers. Rail-freight rates 
are much higher than lake-freight rates. 
It seems to me that the railroad system 
and the water-transportation system 
are not meeting their obligations in 
terms of transportation. I bring this 
suggestion to the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, because it is the re- 
sponsibility of that committee and of the 
Congress to make the carriers come to 
time in terms of their responsibility to 
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the American people to furnish efficient 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 683? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
683) authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between 
the United States and ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1951, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of emer- 
gency conditions in transportation on the 
Great Lakes, notwithstanding the provisions» 
of section 27 of the act of June 5, 1920 (41 
Stat. 999), as amended by act of April 11, 
1935 (49 Stat. 154), and by act of July 2, 
1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the provisions of any 
other act, or regulation, vessels of Canadian 
registry shall be permitted to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes until December 31, 1951, or until such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President by proclamation 
may designate. 


AVIATION WAR-RISK INSURANCE—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 435) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
that this bill go over for further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, at this point, 
an analysis of the bill by Mr. Tipton, who 
is counsel for the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation’ in order that the bill may be 
better understood. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


War Risk INSURANCE BILL, S. 435—Use OF 
Nonvomestic INSURANCE COMPANIES AS 
AGENTS 


A question has been raised about the pro- 
vision of S. 485 which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to appoint nondomestic 
insurance companies as his agents for issu- 
ing war risk coverage. The corresponding 
marine law, in section 1209 (d), permits the 
Secretary to use only domestic insurance 
companies for this purpose, whereas section 
1307 (d) of S. 435 would permit him to use 
any company authorized to sell insurance in 
any State of the United States. 

When the marine bill was enacted, the 
Senate passed the bill without a limitation 
on the companies which could be used as 
agents, but the House insisted on the limita- 
tion, and the Senate accepted. 

The question now being raised is whether 
S. 435 should conform with the marine bill. 
Two reasons are given for limiting the Sec- 
retary to domestic companies. First, by using 
nondomestic companies as agents, such com- 
panies would secure business secrets, and 
secondly, by employing nondomestic com- 
panies the United States Government would 
be paying money to foreign companies. 
Neither of these arguments justifies a change 
in the language of S. 435. 

With respect to the acquisition of secrets, 
the Secretary's employment of nondomestic 
companies as agents will permit them to 
secure no more information than they 
already have. Such nondomestic companies 
now write commercial insurance for a wide 
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variety of businesses, and because of that 
activity are already in possession of all the 
facts they require to underwrite risks. Thus, 
one of the leading aviation insurance under- 
writing groups, consisting in part of English 
companies, already insures a large number 
of important airlines, The appointment of 
this group to serve as agents to sell war-risk 
insurance will give them no more data in 
the business than they now have. Further- 
more, both the marine law, in section 1207 
(a), and S. 435, in section 1305 (a), author- 
izes the Secrctary to insure, reinsure, etc., 
any insurance company authorized to en- 
gage in the insurance business in any State 
of the United States, which would include 
nondomestic companies. In this way those 
companies could acquire more information 
than is given them as agents. The failure 
to appoint such nondomestic companies as 


agents would not curtail the normal insur- 


ance sold by those companies, but it would 
contravene a long-established State govern- 
ment policy of admitting nondomestic com- 
panies to do an insurance business. 

The objection to having the Secretary pay 
United States Government money in the 
form of underwriting commissions to such 
nondomestic companies deals only with rela- 
tively small sums which represent savings 
to our Government, because our Government 
would obtain services of persons who are 
already well informed on the insurance prob- 
lems of the persons seeking war-risk insur- 
ance. A refusal to deal with such com- 
panies or an attempt to discourage the use 
of such companies would not only conflict 
with long-standing policy, but would be a 
hardship on thousands of American em- 
ployees who now manage those companies in 
this country. 

The amendment of section 1307 (d) of 
S. 435, which now enables the Secretary to 
use nondomestic companies as agents, would 
not only fail to achieve the named purposes 
of amendment, but would inconvenience 
both the Secretary and the airlines in the 
administration of the war-risk program. 
Thus, Associated Aviation Underwriters pres- 
ently insures large American airlines, but 
some of its insurance members are non- 
domestic companies, although most are 
American companies. Nevertheless, it would 
not be able to serve as agent for the Secre- 
tary. The airlines would have to buy their 
war-risk insurance from some other com- 
pany, which is now unfamiliar with their 
affairs. This would require that the Secre- 
tary rely on an agent less experienced than 
Associated and compel the airlines to use 
now insurance vendors. The Department of 
Commerce personnel, which are administer- 
ing the marine war risk insurance bill, 
pointed out the inconvenience which is com- 
pelled by this limitation in the marine war 
risk bill, and they recommended strongly 
that the limitation be kept out of the avia- 
tion war risk legislation. 


CONTINUATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to 
continue for a temporary period the pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this is a 
joint resolution to which the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, addressed himself at the 
beginning of the session. In view of 
what was said at that time with ref- 
erence to the temporary absence of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn], I 
ask that the joint resolution go to the 
foot of the calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that course will be followed. 

The clerk will state the next business 
on the calendar. 


JAMES SHELLENBERGER, JR. 


The bill (S. 699) for the relief of James 
Shellenberger, Jr., was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have not examined 
the bill carefully, but it seems to me that 
we should have some explanation of it. 
I notice that the Department of Justice 
concurs in the recommendation of the 
Department of the Army. The Depart- 
ment of the Army recommended a sum 
not of $50,000, as the bill provides, but 
of $20,000. May we have an explana- 
tion from the distinguished chairman of 
the committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
beneficiary under this claim is a little 
boy, now a child of 4 years. He was 
born on January 8, 1947, in an Army hos- 
pital in Italy. At the time of birth a 
solution labeled “1 percent silver nitrate” 
was dropped into each eye. The solu- 
tion was, in fact, not what the label in- 
dicated, but was much stronger, and had 
the effect of completely destroying the 
sight of one eye and impairing the vision 
of the other by at least 50 percent. The 
child will go through life with this phy- 
sical handicap. 

The Army admits that the accident 
was caused by its negligence. The com- 
mittee gave careful consideration to the 
bill, discussing the question at three dif- 
ferent meetings. The committee is of 
the opinion that $50,000 is not excessive 
considering the magnitude of the inju- 
ries to this child. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, because 
of negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment agent, the child has completely lost 
the sight of one eye. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Completely. 

Mr. HILL. And has only half vision 
in the other eye. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
passed over, I wish to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


HERK VISNAPUU AND HIS WIFE NAIMA 


The bill (S. 361) for the relief of Herk 
Visnapuu and his wife, Naima, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Herk 
Visnapuu and his wife, Naima, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees and head taxes. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 


> provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
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State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct appropriate numbers from 
the first available appropriate quota or 
quotas, 


RUZENA PELANTOVA 


The bill (S. 249) for the relief of 
Ruzena Pelantova was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Ruzena Pelantova shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


LILY PFANNENSCHMIDT 


The bill (S. 277) for the relief of Lily 
Pfannenschmidt was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Lily Pfannenschmidt shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


LLOYD F. STEWART 


The bill (S. 300) for the relief of Lloyd 
F. Stewart was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 

third time, and passed, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lloyd F. Stewart 
(Army serial No. ot Linton, N. Dak., 
the sum of $44.83, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for refund 
of amounts deducted from his Army pay dur- 
ing World War I for application to the pur- 
chase of a $50 Third Liberty Loan Bond: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
‘ CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 15) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 
26, 1951, pp. 1501-1503.) 

ALICE DE BONY DE LAVERGNE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 463) for the relief of Alice de 
Bony de Lavergne, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first and ninth categories of section 3 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended (8 
U. S. C. 136 (a) and (d)), Alice de Bony de 
Lavergne may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence provided she 
is found otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration laws: Provided, 
That there be given a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, in such amount and containing 
such conditions as he may prescribe, to the 
United States and to all States, Territories, 
counties, towns, municipalities, and districts 
thereof holding the United States and all 
States, Territories, counties, towns, munici- 
palities, and districts thereof harmless 
against Alice de Bony de Lavergne becoming 
a public charge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CILKA ELIZABETH INGROVA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 60) for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 8, after the 
word “tax”, to strike out Upon the en- 
actment of this act” and insert “Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Cilka Elizabeth Ingrova shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANNUAL PROCLAMATION OF NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH DAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 336) to amend Public Law 441, 
81st Congress, so as to provide for the 
annual proclamation of National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to issue a proclamation 
annually setting aside the first Monday in 
February of each year as National Children’s 
Dental Health Day and to invite all agen- 
cies and arganizations interested in child 
welfare to unite upon that day in the ob- 
servance of such exercises as will call to the 
attention of the people of the United States 
the fundamental necessity of a continuous 

for the protection and development 
of the dental health of the Nation’s children, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the President of the 
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United States of America to proclaim the 
first Monday in February of each year as 
National Children’s Dental Health Day.” 


PURCHASE OF LAND FOR RADIO-MONI- 
TORING STATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1730) to amend section 4 (g) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to 
permit the Federal Communications 
Commission to make expenditures for 
land for radio monitoring stations, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as Communi- 
cations Act amendments, 1951.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (o) of section 3 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(o) ‘Broadcasting’ means the dissemina- 
tion of radio communications intended to 
be received directly by the general public,” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (aa) 
the following: 

“(bb) The term ‘license’, ‘station license’, 
or ‘radio station license’ means that instru- 
ment of authorization required by this act 
or the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission made pursuant to this act, for the 
use or operation of apparatus or transmis- 
sion of energy, or communications, or sig- 
nals by radio, by whatever name the instru- 
ment may be designated by the Commission. 

“(cc) The term broadcast station,’ 
‘broadcasting station,’ or ‘radio broadcast 
station’ means a radio station equipped to 
engage in broadcasting as herein defined. 

“(dd) The term ‘construction permit’ or 
permit for construction’ means that instru- 
ment of authorization required by this act 
or the rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion made pursuant to this act for the 
installation of apparatus for the transmis- 
sion of energy, or communications, or signals 
by radio, by whatever name the instrument 
may be designated by the Commission.” 

Src. 4. (a) Subsection (b) of section 4 of 
such act, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out the last two sentences thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Such Commissioners shall not engage in 
any other business, vocation, profession, or 
employment, but this shall not apply to the 
preparation of technical or professional pub- 
lications for which reasonable honorarium 
or compensation may be paid. Any such 
Commissoner serving as such after 1 year 
from the date of enactment of the Com- 
munications Act amendments, 1951, shall 
not for a period of 1 year following the 
termination of his services as a Commis- 
sioner represent before the Commission in 
a professional capacity any person, includ- 
ing all persons under common control, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, except that 
this restriction shall not apply to any Com- 
missioner who has served the full term for 
which he was appointed. Not more than 
four members of the Commission shall be 
members of the same political party.” 

(b) Subsection (f) (1) of section 4 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) (1) Without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, (1) the Commission may appoint 
and prescribe the duties and fix the salaries 
of a secretary, a chief engineer, and not 
more than two assistants, a chief accountant 
and not more than two assistants, a general 
counsel and not more than two assistants, 
and counsel temporarily employed and 
designated by the Commission for the per- 
formance of specific special services; and 
(2) each Commissioner may appoint and 
prescribe the duties of a legal assistant at 
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an annual salary to be fixed by the Com- 
missioner but not to exceed $10,000 and a 
secretary at an annual salary not to exceed 
$5,600. The chief engineer, the chief ac- 
countant, and the general counsel shall each 
receive an annual salary of not to exceed 
$11,200; the secretary shall receive an annual 
salary of not to exceed $10,000, and no 
assistant shall receive an annual salary in 
excess of $10,000: Provided, That on and 
after 1 year from the date of enactment of 
Communications Act amendments, 1951, the 
secretary of the Commission, the chief engi- 
neer and his assistants, the chief accountant 
and his assistants, the general counsel and 
his assistants, the chief of each integrated 
division and his assistant, and the legal 
assistants to each Commissioner shall not, 
for the period of 1 year next following the 
cessation of their employment with the 
Commission, represent before the Commis- 
sion in a professional capacity any persons, 
including all persons under common con- 
trol, subject to the provisions of this act. 
The Commission shall have authority, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to appoint such other officers, 
engineers, accountants, attorneys, inspectors, 
examiners, and other employees as are 
necessary in the execution of its functions.” 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (g) 
of section 4 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The Commission may make such ex- 
penditures (including expenditures for rent 
and personal services at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for office supplies, law 
books, periodicals, and books of reference, 
for printing and binding, for land for use 
as sites for radio monitoring stations and 
related facilities, including living quarters 
where necessary in remote areas, for the 
construction of such stations and facilities, 
and for the improvement, furnishing, equip- 
ping, and repairing of such stations and fa- 
cilities and of laboratories and other related 
facilities (including construction of minor 
subsidiary buildings and structures not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 in any one instance) used 
in connection with the technical research 
activities, as may be necessary for the exe- 
cution of the functions vested in the Com- 
mission and as from time to time may be 
appropriated for by Congress.” 

(d) Subsection (k) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Commission shall make an an- 
nual report to Congress, copies of which 
shall be distributed as are other reports 
transmitted to Congress. Such reports shall 
contain— 

“(1) such information and data collected 
by the Commission as may be considered 
of value in the determination of questions 
connected with the regulation of interstate 
and foreign wire and radio communication 
and radio transmission of energy. 

“(2) such information and data concern- 
ing the functioning of the Commission as 
will be of value to Congress in appraising 
the amount and character of the work and 
accomplishments of the Commission and the 
adequacy of its staff and equipment: Pro- 
vided, That the first and second annual re- 
ports following the date of enactment of 
Communications Act amendments, 1951, 
shall set forth in detail the number and 
caption of pending applications requesting 
approval of transfer of control or assignment 
of a station license, or construction permits 
for new stations, or for increases in power, 
or for changes of frequency of existing sta- 
tions at the beginning and end of the period 
covered by such reports; 

“(3) information with respect to all per- 
sons taken into the employment of the Com. 
mission during the year covered by the re- 
port, including names, pertinent biographi- 
eal data and experience, Commission posi- 
tions held and compensation paid, together 
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with the names of those persons who have 
left the employ of the Commission during 
such year: Provided, That the first annual 
report following the date of enactment of 
Communications Act amendments, 1951, 
shall contain such information with respect 
to all persons in the employ of the Com- 
mission at the close of the year for which 
the report is made; 

“(4) an itemized statement of all funds 
expended during the preceding year by the 
Commission, of the sources of such funds, 
and of the authority in this act or else- 
where under which such expenditures were 
made; and 

65) specific recommendations to Congress 
as to additional legislation which the Com- 
mission deems necessary or desirable, in- 
cluding all legislative proposals submitted 
for approval to the Director of the Budget.” 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 5. (a) The member of the Commis- 
sion designated by the President as Chair- 
man shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Commission. It shall be his duty to 
preside at all meetings and sessions of the 
Commission, to represent the Commission 
in all matters relating to legislation and 
legislative reports except that any Commis- 
sioner may present his own or minority views 
or supplemental reports, to represent the 
Commission in all matters requiring con- 
ferences or communications with other gov- 
ernmental officers, departments or agencies, 
and generally to coordinate and organize the 
work of the Commission in such manner as 
to promote prompt and efficient disposition 
of all matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. In the case of a vacancy in the 
office of the Chairman of the Commission, 
or the absence or inability of the Chairman 
to serve, the Commission may temporarily 
designate and appoint one of its members to 
act as Chairman until the cause or circum- 
stance requiring such service shall have been 
eliminated or corrected. 

“(b) Within 60 days after the enactment 
of the Communications Act amendments, 
1951, and from time to time thereafter, as the 
Commission may find necessary, the Com- 
mission shall organize its legal, engineering, 
and accounting staff into (1) integrated di- 
visions, to function on the basis of the Com- 
mission's principal workload operations; and 
(2) into such other divisional organizations 
as the Commission may deem necessary to 
handle that part of its workload which cuts 
across more than one integrated division or 
which does not lend itself to the integrated 
division set-up. Each such integrated divi- 
sion and divisional organization shall in- 
clude stich legal, engineering, accounting, 
administrative, and clerical personnel as the 
Commission may determine to be necessary 
to perform its functions. The general coun- 
sel, the chief engineer, and the chief ac- 
countant and their respective assistants shall 
carry out their respective duties under such 
rules and regulations as the Commission may 
prescribe. The Commission shall establish a 
staff, directly responsible to it, which shall 
include such legal, engineering, and account- 
ing personnel as the Commission deems nec- 
essary, whose duty shall be to prepare such 
drafts of Commission decisions, orders, and 
other memoranda as the Commission, in 
the exercise of its quasi-judicial duties, may 
from time to time direct: Provided, That no 
member of such staff shall participate in a 
hearing or represent the Commission, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any prosecutory or 
investigatory function or proceeding. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 409 
hereof, the Commission, when necessary to 
the proper functioning of the Commission 
and the prompt and orderly conduct of its 
business, is hereby authorized and directed 
to assign or refer any portion of its work, 
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business, or functions to an individual Com- 
missioner or Commissioners or to a board 
composed of one or more employees of the 
Commission, to be designated by such order 
for action thereon, and by its further order 
at any time to amend, modify, or rescind 
any such order or reference: Provided, That 
this authority shall not extend to duties 
otherwise specifically imposed by this or any 
other act of Congress. Any order, decision, 
or report made or other action taken pur- 
suant to any such order or reference shall 
have the same force and effect and may be 
made, evidenced, and enforced as is made by 
the Commission: Provided, however, That 
any person aggrieved by any such order, de- 
cision, or report may file a petition for re- 
view by the Commission, and every such pe- 
tition shall be passed upon by the Commis- 
sion. The secretary and seal of the Com- 
mission shall be the secretary and seal of 
such individual Commissioner or board. 

„(d) Meetings of the Commission shall be 
held at regular intervals, not less frequent- 
ly than once each calendar month, at which 
times the functioning of the Commission and 
the handling of its workload shall be reviewed 
and such orders shall be entered and other 
action taken as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate to expedite the prompt and orderly 
conduct of the business of the Commission 
with the objective of rendering a final de- 
cision (1) within 3 months from the date of 
filing in all original application, renewal, 
and transfer cases and (2) within 6 months 
from the final date of the hearing in all 
hearing cases; and the Commission shall 
promptly report to the Congress each such 
case which has been pending before it more 
than such 3- or 6-month period, respectively, 
stating the reasons therefor.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (d) of section 307 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) No license granted for the operation 
of a broadcasting station shall be for a long- 
er term than 3 years and no license so 
granted for any other class of station shall be 
for a longer term than 5 years, and any li- 
cense granted may be revoked as herein- 
after provided. Upon the expiration of any 
license, upon application therefor, a re- 
newal of such license may be granted from 
time to time for a term of not to exceed 3 
years in the case of broadcasting licenses 
and not to exceed 5 years in the case of other 
licenses if the Commission finds that public 
interest, convenience, and necessity would be 
served thereby.” 

Sec. 7, So much of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 308 of such act as precedes the second 
proviso is amended to read as follows: “The 
Commission may grant instruments of au- 
thorization entitling the holders thereof to 
construct or operate apparatus for the trans- 
mission of energy, or communications, or 
signals by radio or modifications or renewals 
thereof, only upon written application there- 
for received by it: Provided, That (1) in cases 
of emergency found by the Commission in- 
volving danger to life or property or due 
to damage to equipment, or (2) during a 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or declared by the Congress and during 
the continuance of any war in which the 
United States is engaged and when such 
action is necessary for the national defense 
or security or otherwise in furtherance of 
the war effort, the Commission may grant 
and issue authority to construct or operate 
apparatus for the transmission of energy 
or communications or signals by radio dur- 
ing the emergency so found by the Com- 
mission or during the continuance of any 
such national emergency or war, in such 
Manner and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission shall by regulation 
prescribe, and without the filing of a formal 
application, but no such authority shall be 
granted for a period beyond the period of 
the emergency requiring it nor remain effec- 
tive beyond such period.” 
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Src. 8. Section 309 of such act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“HEARINGS ON APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES; 
FORM OF LICENSES; CONDITIONS ATTACHED 
TO LICENSES 


“Sec. 309. (a) If upon examination of any 
application provided for in section 308 the 
Commission shall determine that public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity would be 
served by the granting thereof, it shall au- 
thorize the issuance of the instrument of 
authorization for which application is made 
in accordance with said finding. 

“(b) If upon examination of any such ap- 
plication the Commission is unable to make 
the finding specified in subsection (a) of this 
section, it shall forthwith notify the ap- 
plicant and other known parties in interest 
of the grounds and reasons for its inability 
to make such finding. Such notice, which 
shall precede formal designation for a hear- 
ing, shall advise the applicant and all other 
known parties in interest of all objections 
made to the application as well as the source 
and nature of such objections. Following 
such notice, the applicant shall be given an 
opportunity to reply. If the Commission, 
after considering such reply, shall be unable 
to make the finding specified in subsection 
(a) of this section, it shall formally desig- 
nate the application for hearing on the 
grounds or reasons then obtaining and shall 
notify the applicant and all other known 
parties in interest of such action and the 
grounds and reasons therefor, specifying with 
particularity the matters and things in issue 
but not including issues or requirements 
phrased generally. The parties in interest, 
if any, who are not notified by the Commis- 
sion of its action with respect to a particu- 
lar application may acquire the status of a 
party to the proceeding thereon by filing a 
petition for intervention showing the basis 
for their interest at any time not less than 
10 days prior to the date of hearing. Any 
hearing subsequently held upon such ap- 
plication shall be a full hearing in which 
the applicant and all other parties in in- 
terest shall be permitted to participate but 
in which both the burden of proceeding 
with the introduction of evidence upon any 
issue specified by the Commission, as well 
as the burden of proof upon all such issues, 
shall be upon the applicant. 

“(c) When any instrument of authoriza- 
tion is granted by the Commission without 
a hearing as provided in subsection (a) here- 
of, such grant shall remain subject to protest 
as hereinafter provided for a period of 30 
days. During such 30-day period any party 
in interest may file a protest under oath 
directed to such grant and request a hearing 
on said application so granted. Any protest 
80 filed shall contain such allegations of fact 
as will show the protestant to be a party in 
interest and shall specify with particularity 
the facts, matters, and things relied upon, 
but shall not include issues or allegations 
phrased generally. The Commission shall, 
within 15 days from the date of the filing of 
such protest, enter findings as to whether 
such protest meets the foregoing require- 
ments and if it so finds the application in- 
volved shall be set for hearing upon the 
issues set forth in said protest, together with 
such further specific issues, if any, as may 
be prescribed by the Commission. In any 
hearing subsequently held upon such appli- 
cation all issues specified by the Commission 
shall be tried in the same manner provided 
in subsection (b) hereof but with respect of 
all issues set forth in the protest and not 
specifically adopted by the Commission, both 
the burden of proceeding with the introduc- 
tion of evidence and the burden of proof 
shall be upon the protestant. The hearing 
and determination of cases arising under this 
subsection shall be expedited by the Com- 
mission and ding hearing and decision 
the effective date of the Commission’s action 
to which protest is made shall be postponed 
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to the effective date of the Commission’s 
decision after hearing, unless the authoriza- 
tion involved is necessary to the maintenance 
or conduct of an existing service, in which 
event the Commission shall authorize the 
applicant to utilize the facilities or authori- 
zation in question pending the Commission's 
decision after hearing. 

“(d) Such station licenses as the Com- 
mission may grant shall be in such general 
form as it may prescribe, but each license 
shall contain, in addition to other provi- 
sions, a statement of the following condi- 
tions to which such license shall be subject: 
(1) The station license shall not vest in 
the licensee any right to operate the station 
nor any right in the use of the frequencies 
designated in the license beyond the term 
thereof nor in any other manner than au- 
thorized therein; (2) neither the license nor 
the right granted thereunder shall be as- 
signed or otherwise transferred in violation 
of this act; (3) every license issued under 
this act shall be subject in terms to the right 
of use or control conferred by section 606 
hereof.” 

Sec. 9. Subsection (b) of section 310 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) No instrument of authorization 
granted by the Commission entitling the 
holder thereof to construct or to operate 
radio apparatus and no rights granted there- 
under shall be transferred, assigned, or dis- 
posed of in any manner, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, directly or indirectly, or by 
transfer of control of any corporation holding 
such instrument of authorization, to any 
person except upon application to the Com- 
mission and upon finding by the Commission 
that the proposed transferee or assignee 
possesses the qualifications required of an 
original permittee or licensee. The pro- 
cedure for handling such application shall be 
that provided in section 309.” 

Sec. 10. Section 311 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 311. The Commission is hereby di- 
rected to refuse a station license and/or 
the permit hereinafter required for the con- 
struction of a station to any person (or to 
any person directly or indirectly controlled 
by such person) whose license has been re- 
voked by a court under section 313.” 

Sec. 11. Section 312 of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 


“REVOCATION OF LICENSES; CEASE-AND-DESIST 
ORDERS 

“Sec. 312. (a) Any station license may be 
revoked (1) because of conditions coming to 
the attention of the Commission since the 
granting of such license which would have 
warranted the Commission in refusing to 
grant such license, or (2) for violation or 
failure to observe any of the restrictions or 
provisions of a treaty ratified by the United 
States, or (3) for violation of or failure to 
observe the terms and conditions of any 
cease-and-desist order issued by the Com- 
mission pursuant to subsection (b) hereof. 
The Commission may institute a revocation 
proceeding by serving upon the licensee an 
order to show cause why its license should 
not be revoked. Said orders shall contain 
a statement of the particulars and matters 
with respect to which the Commission is in- 
quiring and shall call upon the licensee to 
appear before the Commission at a time and 
place therein stated, but in no event less 
than 30 days after receipt of such notice, 
and give evidence upon the matter 
in said order: Provided, That where safety 
of life or property is involved, the Commis- 
sion may by order provide for a shorter pe- 
riod of notice. If, after hearing, or a wgiver 
thereof by the licensee, the Commission de- 
termines that a revocation order should issue, 
it shall make a report in writing stating the 
findings of the Commission and the grounds 
and reasons therefor and shall cause the 
same to be served on said licensee, together 
with such order. 
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“(b) Where any person (1) has failed to 
Operate substantially as set forth in an in- 
strument of authorization, or (2) has failed 
to observe any of the restrictions and con- 
ditions of this act or of a treaty ratified by 
the United States, or (3) has violated or 
failed to observe any rule or regulation of 
the Commission authorized by this act, the 
Commission may institute a proceeding by 
serving upon such person an order to show 
cause why it should not cease and desist 
from such action. Said order shall contain 
a statement of the particulars and matters 
with respect to which the Commission is in- 
quiring and shall call upon such person to 
appear before the Commission at a time and 
place therein stated, but in no event less 
than 30 days after receipt of such notice, and 
give evidence upon the matter specified in 
said order. If, after hearing, or a waiver 
thereof by such person, the Commission de- 
termines that a cease-and-desist order 
should issue, it shall make a report in writ- 
ing stating the findings of the Commission 
and the grounds and reasons therefor and 
shall cause the same to be served on said 
person, together with such order.” 

Sec. 12. Part I of title III of such act is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 

“MODIFICATION BY COMMISSION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION PERMITS OR LICENSES 

“Sec. 330. (a) Any station license granted 
under the provisions of this act or the con- 
struction permit required thereby may be 
modified by the Commission either for a lim- 
ited time or for the duration of the term 
thereof, if in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion such action will promote the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity, or the 
provisions of this act or of any treaty rati- 
fied by the United States will be more fully 
complied with: Provided, That no such order 
of modification shall become final until the 
holder of such outstanding license or permit 
shall have been notified in writing of the 
proposed action and the grounds and reasons 
therefor, and shall have been given reason- 
able opportunity, in no event less than 30 
days, to show cause by public hearing, if 
requested, why such order of modification 
should not issue: Provided, That where safe- 
ty of life or property is involved, the Com- 
mission may by order provide for a shorter 
period of notice. 

“(b) In any case where a hearing is con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of this 
section or section 312, both the burden of 
proceeding with the introduction of evidence 
and the burden of proof shall be upon the 
Commission.” 

Sec. 13. Part I of title III of such act is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 


“LIMITATIONS ON QUASI-JUDICIAL POWERS 


“Src. 331. No license granted and issued 
under the authority of this act for the opera- 
tion of any radio station shall be modified by 
the Commission, except in the manner pro- 
vided in section 330 (a) hereof, and no such 
license may be revoked, terminated, or other- 
wise invalidated by the Commission, except 
in the manner and for the reasons provided 
in section 312 (a) hereof. When application 
is made for renewal of an existing license, 
which cannot be disposed of by the Commis- 
sion under the provisions of section 309 (a) 
hereof, the Commission shall employ the pro- 
cedure specified in section 309 (b) hereof, 
except that in any hearing subsequently held 
upon such application the burden of pro- 
ceeding with the evidence and of substan- 
tiating the grounds and reasons specified by 
the Commission in the formal notice of 
hearing issued pursuant to section 309 (b) 
hereof shall be upon the appropriate division 
established by the Commission under the 
provisions of section 5 (b) hereof or upon any 
party or parties who may oppose such re- 
newal; but as a condition precedent to the 
renewal the Commission shall affirmatively 
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find that the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity will be served by such renewal. 
Pending such hearing and final decision pur- 
suant thereto, the Commission shall continue 
such license in effect.” 

Src. 14. The heading of section 401 of such 
act is amended to read: 


“JURISDICTION TO ENFORCE ACT AND ORDERS OF 
COMMISSION; DECLARATORY ORDERS” 


and such section is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (e), as 
follows: 

“(e) The Commission is authorized, in its 
sound discretion and with like effect as in 
the case of other orders, to issue a declara- 
tory order to terminate a controversy or re- 
move uncertainty. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 5 (d) of the act of June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat. 239) declaratory orders shall 
be issued only upon the petition of, and after 
notice to and opportunity for hearing by, 
persons who are bona fide applicants for, or 
the holders of, construction permits or li- 
censes, or otherwise subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission, and shall not bind 
or affect the rights of persons who are not 
parties to such proceedings. Such orders 
shall be available to declare rights and other 
legal relations arising under the provisions 
of any treaty ratified by the United States, 
under any provision of this act, or under any 
order, rule, regulation, term, condition, lim- 
itation, or requirement issued, promulgated, 
or adopted by the Commission, whether or 
not involying failure to comply therewith.” 

Sec. 15. Section 402 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 402. (a) The provisions of the act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 992), as amended, 
relating to the enforcing or setting aside of 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are hereby made applicable to suits to 
enforce, enjoi, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order of the Commission under this act 
(except those appealable under the provisions 
of subsection (b) hereof), and such suits are 
hereby authorized to be brought as provided 
in that act. In addition to the venues speci- 
fied in that act, suits to enjoin, set aside, an- 
nul or suspend, but not to enforce, any such 
order of the Commission may also be brought 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

“(b) Appeals may be taken from decisions 
and orders of the Commission to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in any of the following cases: 

“(1) By any applicant for any instrument 
of authorization required by this act, or the 
regulations of the Commission made pur- 
suant to this act, for the construction or 
operation of apparatus for the transmission 
of energy, or communications, or signals by 
radio, whose application is denied by the 
Commission. 

“(2) By any applicant for the renewal or 
modification of any such instrument of au- 
thorization whose application is denied by 
the Commission. 

“(3) By any party to an application for 
avthority to assign any such instrument of 
authorization or to transfer control of any 
corporation holding such instrument of au- 
thorization whose application is denied by 
the Commission. 

“(4) By any applicant for the permit re- 
quired by section 325 of this act whose appli- 
cation has been denied by the Commission or 
any permittee under said section whose per- 
mit has been revoked by the Commission, 

“(5) By the holder of any instrument of 
authorization required by this act, or the reg- 
ulations of the Commission made pursuant 
to this act, for the construction or operation 
of apparatus for the transmission of energy, 
or communications or signals by radio, which 
instrument has been modified or revoked by 
the Commission. 

“(6) By any other person who is aggrieved 
or whose interests are adversely affected by 
any order of the Commission granting or 
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denying any application described in para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) hereof. 

“(7) By any person upon whom an order 
to cease and desist has been served under 
section 312 (b) of this act. 

“(8) By any party to a proceeding under 
section 401 who is aggrieved or whose in- 
terests are adversely affected by a declara- 
tory order entered by the Commission. 

“(9) By any radio operator whose license 
has been suspended by the Commission. 

„(e) Such appeal shall be taken by filing 
a notice of appeal with the court within 30 
days after the entry of the order complained 
of. Such notice of appeal shall contain a 
concise statement of the nature of the pro- 
ceedings as to which the appeal is taken; a 
concise statement of the reasons on which 
the appellant intends to rely, separately 
stated and numbered; and proof of service of 
& true copy of said notice and statement 
upon the Commission. Upon filing of such 
notice, the court shall have exclusive juris- 
diction of the proceedings and of the ques- 
tions determined therein and shall have 
power, by order, directed to the Commission 
or any other party to the appeal, to grant 
such temporary relief as it may deem just 
and proper. Orders granting temporary re- 
lief may be either affirmative or negative in 
their scope and application so as to permit 
either the maintenance of the status quo in 
the matter in which the appeal is taken cr 
the restoration of a position or status ter- 
minated or adversely affected by the order 
appealed from and shall, unless otherwise 
ordered by the court, be effective pending 
hearing and determination of said appeal 
and compliance by the Commission with the 
final judgment of the court rendered in said 
appeal. 

“(d) Upon the filing of any such notice of 
appeal the Commission shall, not later than 
5 days after the date of service upon it, notify 
each person shown by the records of the 
Commission to be interested in said appeal 
of the filing and pendency of the same and 
shall thereafter permit any such person to 
inspect and make copies of said notice and 
statement of reasons therefor at the office of 
the Commission in the city of Washington, 
Within 30 days after the filing of an appeal, 
the Commission shall file with the court a 
copy of the order complained of, a full state- 
ment in writing of the facts and grounds 
relied upon by it in support of the order 
involyed upon said appeal, and the originals 
or certified copies of all papers and evidence 
presented to and considered by it in entering 
said order. 

“(e) Within 30 days after the filing of an 
appeal any interested person may intervene 
and participate in the proceedings had upon 
said appeal by filing with the court a notice 
of intention to intervene and a verified 
statement showing the nature of the interest 
of such party, together with proof of service 
of true copies of said notice and statement, 
both upon appellant and upon the Commis- 
sion. Any person who would be aggrieved 
or whose interest would be adversely affected 
by a reversal or modification of the order of 
the Commission complained of shall be con- 
sidered an interested party. 

“(f) The record and briefs upon which 
any such appeal shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the court shall contain such in- 
formation and material, and shall be pre- 
pared within such time and in such manner 
as the court may by rule prescribe. 

“(g) At the earliest convenient time the 
court shall hear and determine the appeal 
upon the record before it in the manner pre- 
scribed by section 10 (e) of the act of June 
11, 1946 (60 Stat. 243). 

“(h) In the event that the. court shall 
render a decision and enter an order revers- 
ing the order of the Commission, it shall re- 
mand the case to the Commission to carry 
out the judgment of the court and it shall 
be the duty of the Commission, in the ab- 
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sence of the proceedings to review such judg- 
ment, to forthwith give effect thereto, and 
unless otherwise ordered by the court, to do 
so upon the basis of the proceedings already 
had and the record upon which said appeal 
was heard and determined. 

“(i) The court may, in its discretion, en- 
ter judgment for costs in favor of or against 
an appellant, or other interested parties in- 
tervening in said appeal, but not against the 
Commission, depending upon the nature of 
the issues involved upon said appeal and the 
outcome thereof. 

“(j) The court’s judgment shall be final, 
subject, however, to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as hereinafter 
provided— 

“(1) an appeal may be taken direct to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in any 
case wherein the jurisdiction of the court is 
invoked, or sought to be invoked, for the 
purpose of reviewing any decision or order 
entered by the Commission in proceedings 
instituted by the Commission which have as 
their object and purpose the revocation of 
an existing license or any decision or order 
entered by the Commission in proceedings 
which involve the failure or refusal of the 
Commission to renew an existing license. 
Such appeal shall be taken by the filing of 
an application therefor or notice thereof 
within 30 days after the entry of the judg- 
ment sought to be reviewed, and in the event 
such an appeal is taken the record shall be 
made up and the case docketed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States within 60 
days from the time such an appeal is al- 
lowed under such rules as mag be prescribed; 

“(2) in all other cases, review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall be 
upon writ of certiorari on petition therefor 
under section 240 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, by the appellant, by the Commis- 
sion, or by any interested party intervening 
in the appeal, or by certification by the 
Court pursuant to the provision of section 
239 of the Judicial Code, as amended.” 

Sec. 16. The heading of section 405 of 
such act is amended to read: “Rehearings 
before Commission,” and such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 405. (a) After a decision, order, or 
requirement has been made by the Com- 
mission in any proceeding, any party there- 
to, or any other person aggrieved or whose 
interests are adversely affected thereby, may 
petition for rehearing. Pet-tions for re- 
hearing must be filed within 30 days from 
the entry of any decision, order, or require- 
ment complained of and except for those 
cases in which the decision, order, or re- 
quirement challenged is necessary for the 
maintenance or conduct of an existing serv- 
ice, the filing of such a petition shall auto- 
matically stay the effective date thereof un- 
til after decision on said petition. The fil- 
ing of a petition for rehearing shall not be 
a condition precedent to judicial review of 
any such decision, order, or requirement, ex- 
cept where the party seeking such review was 
not a party to the proceedings resulting in 
such decision, order, or requirement, or 
where the party seeking such review relies 
on questions of fact or law upon which the 
Commission has been afforded no opportu- 
nity to pass. Rehearings shall be governed 
by such general rules as the Commission may 
establish: Provided, That, except for newly 
discovered evidence or evidence otherwise 
available only since the original taking of 
evidence, no evidence shall be taken on any 
rehearing. The time within which an ap- 
peal must be taken under section 402 (b) 
hereof shall be computed from the date upon 
which orders are entered disposing of all pe- 
titions for rehearing filed in any case, but 
any decision, order, or requirement made 
after such rehearing reversing, changing, or 
modifying the original determination shall 
be subject to the same provisions with re- 
spect to rehearing as an original order.” 
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Smc. 17. Section 409 (a) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 409. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 7 (a) of the act of June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat, 241), all cases in which a hear- 
ing is required by the provisions of this act 
or by other applicable provisions of law shall 
be conducted by the Commission or by one 
or more examiners provided for in section 11 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 244), 
designated by the Commission. The officer 
or officers presiding at any such hearing shail 
have the same authority and duties exer- 
cised in the same manner and subject to 
the same conditions specified in section 7 of 
that act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 8 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 


Stat. 242), the officer or officers conducting a 


hearing shail prepare and file an intermedi- 
ate report. In all such cases the Commis- 
sion shall permit the filing of exceptions to 
such intermediate report by any party to 
the proceeding and shall, upon request, hear 
oral argument on such exceptions before the 
entry of any final decision, order, or require- 
ment. All decisions, including the inter- 
mediate report, shall become a part of the 
record and shall include a statement of (1) 
findings and conclusions, as well as the basis 
therefore, upon all material issues of fact, 
law, or discretion, presented on the record; 
and (2) the appropriate decision, order, or 
requirement, 

„e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5 (c) of the act of June 11, 1946 
(69 Stat. 239), no officer conducting a hear- 
ing pursuant to (a) and (b) hereof shall, 
except to the extent required for the dis- 
position of ex parte matters as authorized 
by law, consult any person or party on any 
fact or question of law in issue, unless upon 
notice and opportunity for all parties to 
participate; nor shall such officer be respon- 
sible to or subject to the supervision or 
direction of any other person engaged in 
the performance of investigative, prosecut- 
ing, or other functions for the Commission 
or any other agency of the Government. 
No person or persons engaged in the per- 
formance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for the Commission or for any 
other agency of the Government shall par- 
ticipate or advise in the proceedings de- 
scribed in (a) and (b) hereof, except as a 
witness or counsel in public proceedings. 
The Commission shall not employ attorneys 
or other persons for the purpose of review- 
ing transcripts or preparing intermediate 
reports of final decisions, except that this 
shall not apply to the review staff provided 
by subsection 5 (b) and to legal assistants 
assigned separately to a Commission mem- 
ber who may, for such Commission member, 
review such transcripts and prepare such 
drafts. No intermediate report shall be 
reviewed either before or after its publica- 
tion by any person other than a member of 
the Gommission or his legal assistant, as 
above provided, and no examiner, who con- 
ducts a hearing, shall advise or consult with 
the Commission with respect to his inter- 
mediate report or with respect to exceptions 
taken to his findings, rulings, or recom- 


(b) Subsections (b), (e), (d), (e), (f), (g). 
(n), (4), and (j) of section 409 are amended 
to read subsections (d), (e), (1), (g), (h). 
(1), (3), {k), and (1), respectively. 

Sec. 18. Section 414 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Except as specifically provided in this act 
the provisions of the act of June 11, 1946 
(69 Stat. 237), shall apply in all proceedings 
under this act.” 

Ssc,19. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
Stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 


affected thereby. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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‘The amendment was ordered to be en- 

cree one ee ee na 
e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to further amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 618) to prohibit the park- 
ing of vehicles upon any property owned 
by the United States for postal pur- 
poses was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN CLERICAL HELP 
TO THE JUDICIARY 


The bill (S. 216) to amend section 631b 
of title 5, United States Code, by add- 
ing a new subsection, to be cited as sub- 
section (c), was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Novem- 
ber 26, 1940, chapter 919, title 1, section 2 
(54 Stat. 1212), as amended (U. S. C., 1946 
edition, title 5, sec. 631b), is hereby amended 
by adding thereto a new subsection (c) as 
follows: 

“(c) From and after the date of approval 
of this act any person who shall have served 
for 4 years as a secretary, law clerk, or secre- 
tary and law clerk to any justice or judge 
of the United States, and whose separation 
from the service is involuntary and without 
prejudice, shall acquire, upon passing such 
suitable noncompetitive examination as the 
Civil Service Commission may prescribe, a 
classified civil-service status for transfer to 
a position in the classified civil service, not- 
withstanding any contrary provisions of the 
civil-service laws or regulations; but any 
individual who may hold such a position 
in the judicial branch must obtain such 
a transfer within 1 year from the date of 
separation and nothing in this act, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 5, secs. 
631a, 631b, 632, 635, 669, 681-684), shall be 


PUBLICATION OF THE OFFICIAL REGISTER 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 353) relating to the time 
for publication of the Official Register 
of the United States was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the com- 
piling and publishing of the Official Register 
of the United States,“ approved August 28, 
1935 (49 Stat. 957; 5 U. S. C. 654), is 
amended by striking out as early as prac- 
ticable after the first of June,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “on or before December 31.” 


MRS. SUZANNE WIERNIK AND HER 
; DAUGHTER, GENEVIEVE 


The bill (S. 364) for the relief of Mrs. 
Suzanne Wiernik and her daughter, 
Genevieve, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Suzanne Wiernik and her daughter, 
Genevieve, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
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date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct appro- 
priate numbers from the first available ap- 
propriate quota or quotas. 
MRS. ROBERT M. STERNBERG 


The bill (S. 822) for the relief of Mrs. 
Robert M. Sternberg was considered, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 18 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (8 U. S. C. 218 (c)). 
which excludes from admission to the United 
States persons who are ineligible to citizen- 
ship, shall not hereafter apply to Mrs. Robert 
M. Sternberg (Hanae Sano), Japanese wife 
of Robert M. Sternberg, an American citizen. 


GERALDINE L. SMITH, MOTHER AND NAT- 
URAL GUARDIAN OF THOMAS CLAYTON 
SMITH, A MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 2070) for the relief of 
Geraldine L. Smith, mother and natural 
guardian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a 
minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JACOBA VAN DORP 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 348) for the relief of Jacoba van 
Dorp which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Jacoba van 
Dorp shall be ‘held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 


the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONRAD XAVIER CHARLES MAUERER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 631) for the relief of Conrad 
Xavier Charles Mauerer which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Conrad Xavier 
Charles Mauerer shall be heid and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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GERTRUD LOMNITZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 824) for the relief of Gertrud 
Lomnitz which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Gertrud Lomnitz 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF FORTIFICATION OF 
DORCHESTER HEIGHTS, MASS. 


The resolution (S. Res. 88) for repre- 
sentation of the Senate at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the fortification of 
Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the 
evacuation of the British from Boston 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee which shall be composed 
of four Members of the United States Senate 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States Senate, one of whom he shall 
designate as chairman. Any vacancy occur- 
ring in the membership of the committee 
shall be filled in the manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall represent the 
United States Senate at the celebration of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of the 
British from Boston, Mass., to be held in 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951. 


ATTENDANCE OF MARINE BAND AT CEL- 
EBRATION IN SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


The bill (H. R. 2262) to authorize the 
attendance of the United States Marine 
Band at the celebration of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass., and the evacuation of 
Boston, Mass., by the British, to be held 
in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DISBURSING OF- 
FICER AND AUDITOR OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 259) to fix the responsi- 
bilities of the Disbursing Officer and of 
the Auditor of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was consideerd, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, order, or regula- 
tion, the Disbursing Officer of the District of 
Columbia shall (1) disburse moneys only 
upon, and in strict accordance with, vouch- 
ers duly certified by the auditor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or by one or more em- 
ployees in the office of such auditor duly 
authorized in writing by such auditor to 
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certify such vouchers; (2) make such exam- 
ination of vouchers as may be necessary to 
ascertain whether they are in proper form 
and duly certified; and (3) be held account- 
able accordingly. 

Sec. 2. The auditor of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any employee in his office duly 
authorized in writing by such auditor who 
certifies a voucher shall (1) be held respon- 
sible for the existence and correctness of 
the facts recorded in the certificate or other- 
wise stated in the voucher or its support- 
ing papers, including the correctness of com- 
putations on such voucher, and for the le- 
gality of the proposed payment under the 
appropriation or fund involved: (2) be re- 
quired to give bond to the United States 
and to the District of Columbia, with good 
and sufficient surety, approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in such amount as may 
be determined by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; and (3) be held re- 
sponsible for and required to make good to 
the United States or to the District of Co- 
lumbia the amount of any illegal, improper, 
or incorrect payment resulting from any 
false, erroneous, or misleading certification 
made by him as well as for any payment 
prohibited by law or which did not represent 
a legal obligation under the appropriation 
or fund involved: Provided, That the Comp- 
troller General may, in his discretion, relieve 
such certifying officer or employee of lia- 
bility for any payment otherwise proper 
whenever he finds (1) that the certification 
was based on official records and that such 
certifying officer or employee did not know, 
and by reasonable diligence and inquiry 
could not have ascertained, the actual facts, 
or (2) that the obligation was incurred in 
good faith, that the payment was not con- 
trary to any statutory provision specifically 
prohibiting payments of the character in- 
volved, and that the United States or the 
District of Columbia has received value for 
such payment: Provided further, That the 
bond required by this section to be given 
by the auditor of the District of Columbia 
shall be conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of all of the duties of his office and 
shall be in lieu of any other bond now re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this or any other act to the contrary, neither 
the disbursing officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia nor the auditor of the District of 
Columbia or any employee in his office au- 
thorized by him to certify vouchers, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, shall be 
held liable for overpayments made for trans- 
portation furnished on Government bills of 
lading or transportation requests when said 
overpayments are due to the use of improper 
transportation rates, classifications, or the 
failure to deduct the proper amount under 
land-grant laws or equalization and other 
agreements. 

Sec, 4. The liability of any person who cer- 
tifies any voucher pursuant to the provisions 
of this act shall be enforced in the same 
manner and to the same extent as now pro- 
vided by law with respect to enforcement 
of the liability of disbursing and other ac- 
countable officers; and they shall have the 
right to apply for and obtain a decision by 
the Comptroller General on any question of 
law involved in a payment on any vouchers 
presented to them for verification. 

Sec. 5. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the third month following 
the date of its enactment. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 
AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 262) to amend section 3 
of an act authorizing the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia, approved February 11, 1929, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the bill 
would authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to settle claims 
and suits against the District of Colum- 
bia. The specific purpose of the bill is to 
allow the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District up to $10,000, rather 
than $5,000, as presently provided by 
law. It would also give the Commis- 
sioners authority to settle claims up to 
$10,000 in suits brought by the District 
against others. Under the present law, 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
have no right to settle such claims. In 
many cases the District of Columbia can 
save considerable money if it has this 
authority. In view of the change of 
values, the $5,000 top having been in ef- 
fect since 1921, the $10,000 now seems to 
be just about in proportion to what the 
$5,000 was then. 

I have a list of several cases, perhaps 
seven or eight, in which, if the Com- 
missioners had had the authority to 
settle the claims, they would have made 
money for the District. Not having such 
authority, and having to go into courts 
with certain juries being very kindly dis- 
posed toward the claimants, the District 
lost money by not being able to make 
the settlements. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The purpose of the 
measure, then, is to increase the amount, 
for the purpose of permitting the Com- 
missioners to settle, which is based upon 
the increased value of property and other 
matters that are involved, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. HUNT. That is primarily the 
reason. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
262) to amend section 3 of an act au- 
thorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 11, 1929, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act approved February 11, 1929, entitled “An 
Act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia” is 
amended by striking out of the first sentence 
of said section the figures 85,000“ and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the figures “$10,000.” 

Serc. 2. Add a new section to said act to be 
numbered section 5 and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That upon a report by the corpora- 
tion counsel of the District of Columbia 
showing in detail the just and true amount 
and condition of any claim or suit which the 
District of Columbia may now or hereafter 
have against any person, firm, association, or 
corporation, and the terms upon which the 
same may be compromised, and stating that 
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in his opinion a compromise of such claim 
or suit would be for the best interest of the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia be, and they hereby 
are, authorized to compromise such claim or 
suit accordingly: Provided, however, That no 
claim or suit so compromised shall be re- 
duced by an amount greater than $10,000: 
And provided further, That this section shall 
not apply to claims or suits for taxes or spe- 
cial assessments.” 


FEES OF JURORS IN CONDEMNATION 
PROCEEDINGS 


The bill (S. 488) to increase the fees of 
jurors in condemmation proceedings in- 
stituted by the District of Columbia was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 491L of 
subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1189), as added by the act ap- 
proved April 20, 1906 (34 Stat. 151), and sec- 
tion 1609 of chapter 55 of such act approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended by the act ap- 
proved February 23, 1905 (33 Stat. 733), be 
and hereby are repealed. 

Sec. 2. In all eminent domain cases insti- 
tuted by or on behalf of the District of 
Columbia, each juror shall receive as com- 
pensation for his services the sum of $10 per 
day for every day necessarily employed in 
the performance of his duties. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF PODIATRY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 490) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
podiatry in the District of Columbia” 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of podiatry in the District of Columbia”, 

May 23, 1918, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 2-710), is amended by striking 
out “$2” wherever it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$5.” 


DEPUTY DISBURSING OFFICER AND AS- 
SISTANT DISBURSING OFFICERS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 494) to provide for the 
appointment of a deputy disbursing offi- 
cer and assistant disbursing officers for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall appoint a 
deputy disbursing officer of the District of 
Columbia and such assistant disbursing offi- 
cers of the District of Columbia as they may, 
in their discretion and subject to available 
appropriations, consider necessary, at com- 
pensation to be fixed in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, such deputy dis- 
bursing officer and assistant disbursing offi- 
cers to be subordinated to the Disbursing 
Officer, District of Columbia, 

Sec.2. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers each 
shall have authority to make disbursements 
as an agent of the Disbursing Officer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to sign checks drawn 
against disbursing accounts of the Disburs- 
ing Officer, District of Columbia, with the 
Treasurer of the United States; and to dis- 
charge all other duties required according 
to law or regulation to be performed by the 
Disbursing Officer, District of Columbia, 
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Sec.3. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers shall 
each be subject, for his official misconduct, 
to all liabilities and penalties prescribed by 
law in like cases for the Disbursing Officer, 
District of Columbia; and the deputy dis- 
bursing officer and each assistant disbursing 
Officer shall give bond to the United States 
for the benefit of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and the Disbursing 
Officer, District of Columbia, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of the duties of 
each of their offices in the disbursing and 
accounting, according to law, for all moneys 
of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia that may come into his hands, 
which bond shall be in the amount required 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, but to be not less than $25,000, and 
to be subject to approval by the said Com- 
missioners and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to be filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Src. 4. There is hereby repealed so much 
of the first section of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the 

of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1901, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 555), under the sub- 
heading “For Auditor’s Office’ under the 
heading “General expe ” as reads: “dep- 
uty disbursing officer, who shall hereafter, 
in the absence of the Disbursing Officer, be 
authorized to transact all duties pertaining 
to said Disbursing Officer, and who shall be 
required to give bond to the said Disbursing 
Officer in the sum of $25,000, conditioned on 
the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office, but said Disbursing Officer to be 
responsible to the United States, District 
of Columbia, and the people whom he pays, 
as now required by law, $1,500;". 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 673) to permit the ex- 
change of land belonging to the District 
of Columbia for land belonging to the 
abutting property owner or owners and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the bill passed over 
for further study. I wish to say with 
reference to the bill that I should like 
to have it go over without prejudice to 
its being on the calendar at the next call 
of the calendar. There are some mat- 
ters which by request, I should like to 
consider. I ask that my suggestion be 
considered as a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that though on objection the 
measure be passed over today, it shall 
appear on the calendar for consideration 
at the next call of the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HUNT. Will the Senator from 
Kansas withhold his objection until I 
can make a brief explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be glad to 
withhold the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may we 
have the explanation as suggested by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt]? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas withdraw his re- 
quest? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SCHOZPPEL. What was the in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has asked unanimous 
consent that the bill, which will be 
passed over upon his objection, may ap- 
pear upon the calendar for considera- 
tion at the next call of the calendar. 
The Chair asked if there was objection 
to that request. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to object to the unanimous- consent 
request, but I should like to make an 
explanation of the bill. It might clear 
up for the Senator from Kansas ques- 
tions he may have in his mind. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be glad to 
withhold the request I made with refer- 
ence to the bill appearing on the calen- 
dar for the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there are many small 
pieces of unusually-shaped parcels of 
land owned by the District, which abut 
privately owned odd-shaped pieces of 
land. The bill simply gives the Com- 
missioners the authority, when such sit- 
uations exist, to make a trade so that 
the District may better block out its 
holdings and make more valuable pieces 
of land; and the same may be true with 
reference to the owners of the abut- 
ting land. It seems to be an arrange- 
ment that would be most agreeable to 
both the District and to those owning 
abutting land. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there any rea on 
why there should not be a proviso that 
there be public notice published in one 
or more daily newspapers of the District? 
I believe the people are entitled to such 
notice. 

Mr. HUNT. There is no provision for 
notices of any kind. I would have no 
objection to such an amendment, if the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to offer 
one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At the appropriate 
time I shall submit an amendment pro- 
viding for notification to be published 60 
days prior to the time the proposal goes 
into effect. 

Mr. HUNT. Now is the appropriate 
time, unless the Senator from Kansas de- 
sires that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas withdrew his objec- 
tion temporarily. Does the Senator from 
Kansas withdraw his objection at this 
time? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Because of the ab- 
sence of a Senator who raised objection 
to the bill I shall be compelled to make 
objection at this time, but I do not want 
to prejudice the rights of those inter- 
ested in the measure to have it appear on 
the calendar to be considered at the next 
call of the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Kansas will not make such 
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a request respecting placing the bill on 
the calendar for consideration at the 
next call. When consideration has been 
had of all the bills on the calendar today 
it will be found that only a few will not 
have been passed. I know of no reason 
why we should not begin considering the 
bills on the calendar at the next call of 
the calendar commencing at the very be- 
ginning, but I should not like to have a 
precedent set by agreeing to such a pro- 
posal as the Senator from Kansas has 
made. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been made, the bill is passed 
over. : 

LICENSES OF AMBULANCES AND PASSEN- 

GER VEHICLES USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 

FUNERAL PURPOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 261) to amend section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, which had been reported from 
the Committee on District of Columbia 
with an amendment on page 2, line 13, 
after the word “year:”, to strike out 
“Provided, however, That licenses issued 
under this subparagraph prior to the ap- 
proval of this Act shall remain valid un- 
til June 30, 1951, and the holders of such 
licenses, if otherwise qualified, shall be 
entitled to have issued to them upon ex- 
piration of such licenses new licenses to 
be prorated for the remainder of the li- 
cense year beginning April 1, 1951“ and 
insert “Provided, however, That licenses 
issued under this subparagraph for the 
license period expiring on June 30 of any 
year shall remain valid until such ex- 
piration date, and the holders of such 
licenses, if otherwise cualified, shall be 
entitled to have issued to them upon 
expiration of such licenses new licenses 
for the license year beginning April 1 to 
be prorated for the remainder of the 
license year.“, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of an 
Act entitled An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended, be further amended by deleting 
from subparagraphs (c) and (d) of para- 
graph 31 thereof the word and figures March 
15” where the said word and figures appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word and 
figure “March 1”, 

Sec. 2. That subparagraph (i) of para- 
graph 31 of section 7 of said Act, as amend- 
ed, be amended to read as follows: 

“(i) Owners of ambulances for hire and 
owners of passenger vehicles which, when 
used for hire, are used exclusively for fu- 
neral purposes shall pay a license tax of 
$25 per annum for each such vehicle used 
in the conduct of their business. Licenses 
issued under this subparagraph shall date 
from April 1 in each year but may be issued 
on or after March 1 of each year: Provided, 
however, That licenses issued under this sub- 
paragraph for the license period expiring on 
June 30 of any year shall remain valid until 
such expiration date, and the holder of such 
licenses, if otherwise qualified, shall be en- 
titled to have issued to them upon expira- 
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tion of such licenses new licenses for the 
license year beginning April 1 to be prorated 
for the remainder of the license year.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMPENSATION OF POLICE OFFICERS 
FOR DUTY PERFORMED ON DAYS OFF— 
BILL PASSED OVER 3 


The bill (S. 489) to provide compensa- 
tion for duty voluntarily performed on 
their days off by officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, the 
United States Park Police, and the 
White House Police Force was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to allow payments to 
members of the Metropolitan Police 


Force, the United States Park Police, 


and the White House Police Force, for 
work done on a sixth day in any week, 
where such serviees are required because 
of existing vacancies in authorized per- 
sonnel strength. 

Public Law 693, which was passed by 
the Eighty-first Congress, provides that 
officers and members of the above-men- 
tioned police force shall be granted 2 
days off in each 7 days. That is in addi- 
tion to their annual and sick leave to 
which they are entitled by law. Funds 
have been appropriated to carry out this 
act, but at the present time there are 
vacancies in the personnel strength of 
these various forces, and the 5-day week 
has not yet been placed into effect. In 
other words, the police officers continue 
to work 6 days a week, for 5 days’ pay, 
as the law now stands. 

This bill simply provides that any offi- 
cer who is directed by his superior offi- 
cer to report on the sixth day will be 
paid for the sixth day. As the situation 
now stands, although the law directs 
that they shall work only 5 days, they 
are working 6 days, but are not receiving 
pay for the sixth day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of a Senator who is unable to be 
present at this time, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill goes over. 


BILLS PLACED AT FOOT OF CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there were 
two bills which were piaced at the foot 
of the calendar, the first one because of 
the temporary absence of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
next one because of the temporary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Cain]. I should like to have those 
bills go over with the understanding that 
if those Senators return to the Chamber 
during the afternoon and have no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of those 
bills, they can be brought up for con- 
sideration, by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the reference of 
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the Senator from Alabama is to three 
bills which went to the foot of the calen- 
dar; and the Chair further understands 
that the Senator from Alabama wishes 
to have the bills go over, with the under- 
Standing that they may be called up if 
the Senators for whom objection was 
made return to the Chamber. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether he means to 
include the last bill on the calendar, 
Calencar No. 151, Senate bill 489, relat- 
ing to the compensation of police officers. 

Mr. HILL. No; I did not have that 
bill in mind, in that connection. The 
bills to which I refer are bills which were 
considered earlier in the calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Alabama refers to three bills which 
were reached earlier in the call of the 
calendar. For the Recorp, the Chair 
will announce that the three measures 
referred to at this time are Senate bill 
552, Calendar 64, and House bill 1090, 
Calendar No. 113, which are companion 
bills, and relate to extending the period 
for the admission of alien spouses and 
minor children of citizen members of 
the United States armed services; and 
Senate Joint Resolution 39, Calendar No. 
120, to continue for a temporary period 
the provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1724) to 
provide for the renegotiation of con- 
tracts, and for other purposes, which I 
submitted on the 7th instant. 

(For conference report see proceedings 
of the House of Representatives, pp. 
2271-2274, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry or for a question; but 
I wish to say that I have only 22 minutes 
available now, before I must return to 
a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas will state the par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I merely wish to 
inquire as to the status of the unani- 
mous-consent request in regard to the 
three measures which went to the foot 
of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, unanimous consent 
was given for those three measures, or 
any of them, to be brought up later in the 
afternoon, after the return of the inter- 
ested Senators. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I did not under- 
stand that, and I did not hear the Chair's 
ruling with regard to the unanimous- 
consent request. I wished to make a 
definite objection, insofar as the request 
pertains to Senate Joint Resolution 39, 
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Calendar No. 120, relating to continuing 
for a temporary period the provisions of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that objection 
can be made at the time that measure 
is called up; no waiver of any right to 
object is involved in this matter at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if ob- 
jection is made to the consideration at 
this time of Senate Joint Resolution 39, 
Calendar No. 120, is not that a perma- 
nent objection? Does not that remove 
the joint resolution from the scope of 
any unanimous-consent request in re- 
gard to the consideration of certain 
measures on the calendar at any time 
during the remainder of the day? Cer- 
tainly objection was permanently made 
to the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 39, Calendar No. 120, during 
the call of the consent calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand that objection 
to be made when that measure was 
reached during the calendar call. The 
unanimous-consent request simply 
would allow that measure to be called up 
again, when the interested Senators are 
present; it does not take away from any 
Senator the right to object at that time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that; 
but if a permanent objection is going to 
be made against Senate Joint Resolution 
39, Calendar No. 120, why does a Sena- 
tor have to remain here during the re- 
mainder of the afternoon in order to re- 
peat the objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska wish to ask 
unanimous consent that at this time the 
Senate return to Calendar No. 120, 
Senate Joint Resolution 39? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; but it is perfectly 
agreeable to me to have that done, if the 
Senate wishes to have it done. 

However, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas said he wished to object to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39, Calendar No. 120, in any event. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks he understands the situa- 
tion; and as he understands it, no such 
objection was made at the time when 
Senate Joint Resolution 39, Calendar No. 
120, was reached during the call of the 
calendar. Without returning to that 
calendar number—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; if that is the understanding, I do 
not wish to raise objection now. I cer- 
tainly understand that under the 
unanimous-consent request, the objec- 
tion could be made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, to expedite the matter, 
let me make a suggestion. What would 
hinder us from taking up that measure 
now, by unanimous consent; and then 
the Senator could object. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to proceed with the conference 
report, because there is a committee 
hearing to which I must return. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on House bill 1724. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the report, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, for my- 
self, I would be entirely content to place 
in the Recorp a statement regarding this 
matter; but in view of its importance, I 
shall briefly report upon what was done 
in the committee of conference. 

The Senate added to the bill as passed 
by the House 87 amendments. Of the 
total, the House receded on 50 Senate 
amendments, and the Senate on 19. On 
the remaining 18, some of which were 
clerical, the House receded with amend- 
ments. I may say that many of the 
amendments were clerical or technical, 

First. All of the Senate amendments 
relating to the exemption of agricultural 
products and minerals were agreed to 
by the House conferees, with the excep- 
tion of the amendment relating to 
“scoured wool.” The House conferees 
refused to agree to exempting scoured 
wool from renegotiation, arguing that 
the process of “scouring wool” was a step 
beyond the first form or state in which 
wool is customarily sold. It was point- 
ed out that wool is customarily sold in 
the grease. 

Second. The House conferees also 
agreed to the Senate amendment provid- 
ing a mandatory exemption for common 
carriers by railroad and public utilities. 

Third. Under the House version of the 
bill the contract or subcontract of a con- 
tractor or subcontractor may be rene- 
gotiated if he has received or accrued 
within the fiscal year more than $100,- 
000 in the aggregate from renegotiable 
contracts and subcontracts. The Senate 
version of the bill raised this limit to 
$500,000. It will be recalled that I point- 
ed out on the fioor, at the time when the 
bill was under consideration, that it was 
hoped a compromise could be worked out 
with the House conferees on this point. 
Under the conference agreement the 
minimum is fixed at $250,000. 

Fourth. The House conferees agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate relating to 
long-lived industrial equipment, such as 
machinery, tools, and so forth, which 
does not become a part of an end prod- 
uct or an article incorporated therein. 
However, certain clarifying amendments 
were adopted to make it definite (a) that 
the benefits of the provision do not ap- 
ply to rents received or accrued under 
a lease of durable productive equipment, 
(b) that the provision does not apply in 
the case of the sale of second-hand ma- 
chinery, tools, and equipment, and that 
(c) the end product to which the ma- 
chinery, tools, or equipment must not be 
a part is an end product to be acquired 
by the Government under a contract 
subject to renegotiation. 

This amendment provides that the 
sale price of durable productive equip- 
ment sold by a subcontractor will be only 
partially renegotiated. The part sub- 
ject to renegotiation is determined by a 
formula based upon the useful life of the 
equipment. This formula is to be ap- 
plied to all such equipment, even though 
an item of such equipment may be in- 
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corporated as a component of another 
item of such equipment. On the other 
hand, components or paris of durable 
productive equipment which do not 
themselves qualify as such equipment 
are not afforded the benefit of this for- 
mula 

Fifth. The Senate amendment taking 
away the power of the Board to grant 
permissive exemptions in the case of in- 
dividual contracts was not agreed to by 
the House conferees. Since the Senate 
conferees were unable to work out a sat- 
isfactory compromise with the House 
group, we were forced to recede on this 
amendment. 

Sixth. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCrien- 
LAN] to limit renegotiation to contracts 
having a direct and immediate connec- 
tion with the national defense was not 
agreed to by the House conferees. It 
was felt by the House conferees that 
there would be serious difficulty in de- 
fining a defense contract for this pur- 
pose, and that a great deal of confusion 
and delay might result if such a pro- 
vision was contained in the law. How- 
ever, we were able to work out with the 
House group a compromise which will 
help the situation. Under the compro- 
mise, “any contract which does not have 
a direct and immediate connection with 
the national defense” is placed in the 
mandatory exemption group. However, 
the Board is required to make a deter- 
mination, in accordance with regula- 
tions, as to those classes of.contracts and 
types of contracts which are exempt 
under this paragraph. 

The Board is also required, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
it, to exempt any individual contract not 
falling within any such type or class if 
it determines that such contract does 
not have a direct and immediate con- 
nection with the national defense. The 
determination of the Board as to whether 
or not the exemption applies cannot be 
redetermined by the Tax Court, or be 
reviewed or redetermined by any other 
court or agency. 

We do not intend by this exemption to 
exclude from renegotiation those con- 
tracts which are clearly let as a part of 
the program for national defense. The 
words “which do not have a direct and 
immediate connection with the national 
defense” are not to be construed too 
narrowly. Thus, contracts for the con- 
struction of houses for defense workers 
let by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, which is one of the Departments 
named in the bill, would be subject to 
renegotiation, since such construction is 
a part of the program for national de- 
fense. It is our view that such a con- 
tract does have a direct and immediate 
connection with the national defense. 

Seventh. We were not able to reach an 
agreement with the House conferees on 
Senate amendment 58, which provided 
a mandatory exemption from renegotia- 
tion in the case of a contract with a 
Department awarded as a result of com- 
petitive bidding for the construction of 
any building, structure, improvement, or 
facility. On the other hand, if the 
Board determines that such contracts 
do not have a direct and immediate con- 
nection with the national defense, they 
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will be exempt under the amendment I 
have previously discussed. Moreover, 
the Board will have authority to exempt 
such contracts under the permissive ex- 
emption section, if upon examination 
of the contract, pertinent facts, and 
data, the Board determines that there is 
no likelihood of excessive profits being 
involved. 

Eighth. Another important Senate 
amendment relates to the composition of 
the Renegotiation Board. It will be re- 
called that the amendment I offered on 
the floor required a Board of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. This was 
similar to the House provision, except 
that my amendment, which was adopted 
by the Senate, provided that each of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, shall recom- 
mend to the President one member to 
serve as a member of the Board. Under 
the Senate amendment the salaries were 
increased from the $12,500 figure under 
the House bill to $17,500 for the Chair- 
man, and $15,000 for the other members, 
The House conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment 
requiring that those recommended to 
the Board must be from civilian life, 
and that the President shall designate 
a member to serve as Chairman. 

Ninth. The Senate amendment pro- 
viding a 1-year loss carry-over, with 
technical revisions, was agreed to by the 
House conferees, with an amendment to 
make it clear that the carry-over shall 
be permitted only to the extent that it 
did not result from gross inefficiency of 
the contractor or subcontractor. We 
were unable to get the House conferees 
to agree to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], which would have the ef- 
fect of applying this provision to the old 
World War II law. It was believed by 
the House conferees that it would be un- 
wise to reopen closed cases arising under 
the World War II legislation. 

Tenth. Other amendments of the 
Senate were adopted by the House con- 
ferees, including some with technical or 
clarifying amendments. Among them 
was an amendment requiring renegotia- 
tion to be on a consolidated basis, if the 
affiliated group so elects, an amendment 
requiring the elimination of intercom- 
pany sales, amendments including 
among the departments or agencies 
named in the bill, whose contracts are 
subject to renegotiation, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the 
Canal Zone Government, the Panama 
Canal Company, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. However, un- 
der the amendment previously discussed 
not all contracts with such named de- 
partment, or related subcontracts, are 
subject to renegotiation. ‘Those which 
the Board determines do not have a 
direct and immediate connection with 
the national defense would be excluded. 

The House conferees also agreed to: 

The Senate amendments continuing 
the profit limitations of the Merchant 
Marine Act to contracts or subcontracts 
entered into prior to January 1, 1951, 
but suspending such limitations with re- 
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spect to contracts or subcontracts en- 
tered into after December 31, 1950, if the 
receipts or accruals therefrom are sub- 
ject to the new act. The Senate amend- 
ment permitting the President to desig- 
nate as departments, for purposes of 
renegotiation, only agencies having a 
direct and immediate connection with 
the national defense. 

The Senate amendment requiring 
favorable recognition be given to effi- 
ciency in determining excessive profits 
was also agreed to by the House con- 
ferees. 

The Senate amendment excluding 
from the definition of a subcontractor 
office supplies and limiting the power of 
the Board to define fiscal year in the 
case of a partnership. 

Also, the Senate amendments relating 
to the collection of interest, the Senate 
amendment providing relief for as- 
signee banks and other lending agencies, 
the Senate amendments requiring all ex- 
cessive profits repaid to be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 
exempting from renegotiation contracts 
or subcontracts with educational, chari- 
table, religious organizations, and so 
forth, where the income from such con- 
tracts or subcontracts is not unrelated 
business income. If it is related business 
income, such contracts are subject to 
renegotiation as in other cases. 

While the Senate conferees were un- 


able to secure agreement on some Senate. 


amendments, the conference on the 
whole was a very satisfactory one. The 
House conferees made a real and sincere 
effort to compose their differences with 
the Senate conferees, so that an dgree- 
ment could be reached on the bill 
promptly. Our work in the conference 
was altogether satisfactory to the Senate 
conferees, with the few exceptions I have 
noted in this brief statement. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Senator from Georgia yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for a question? 
Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Did I correctly understand 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee to say that the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted, to pro- 
vide that the Renegotiation Board might 
not delegate permissive exemptions to 
some other agency or group, was not 
accepted by the conferees? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, it was accepted by 
the conferees. 

Mr. CASE. It was accepted? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les. 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to have that 
assurance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Les, positively, that 
was accepted by the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to speak very briefly on the 
conference report, before the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia leaves the 
Chamber. I know he is anxious to re- 
turn to the Finance Committee meeting, 
where hearings are being conducted on 
the reciprocal trade bill; but this is a 
very important bill, and if the Senator 
can remain for but a few moments, I 
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may want to address one or two ques- 
tions to him. 

The Senator spoke of Senate amend- 
ment 51, providing for the exemption 
of agricultural products, with the ex- 
ception of scoured wool, if I correctly 
remember his remarks. The bill itself 
I think merely says “wool,” but the in- 
terpretation which was given by Mr. 
Roberts, the chairman of the committee, 
was that in practice the committee has 
considered the word as though it were 
“wool in the grease.” So I am assuming 
that the bill will be administered the 
same as it was under the World War II 
powers act, omitting the word scoured.“ 
I merely want to say in passing that I 
still think scoured wool is in the same 
category as many other agricultural 
products which are at least partially 
processed before they are in a condition 
for proper merchandising. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, who was, of course, a valued 
conferee on this bill, that the Board 
may construe “wool” as not including 
scoured wool, as it did under the World 
War II act, since we have used substan- 
tially the same language. I know of 
nothing that would require the board to 
make such a ruling. If facts were pre- 
sented to the board which enabled it to 
take a different view it would be free to 
do so. The Senator is quite right that 
under the World War I Renegotiation 
Act the word “wool” appearing in the 
agricultural section was held to not go 
beyond wool in the grease. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct, I agree with the Senator's in- 
terpretation, although I think it should 
have included the word “scoured.” 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that the House receded in favor of Sen- 
ate amendment No. 51. The House bill 
would have limited to the producers of 
agricultural commodities the mandatory 
exemption for contracts and subcon- 
tracts of agricultural commodities, either 
in their raw or natural state, or in the 
first form or state beyond the raw or 
natural state in which such products are 
customarily sold in an established mar- 
ket. The Senate amendment, which was 
adopted by the conference committee, 
makes the mandatory exemptions ap- 
plicable to all contracts with the Gov- 
ernment calling for agricultural com- 
modities in the raw or natural state, or 
in the first form or state beyond the raw 
or natural state in which such products 
are customarily sold in an established 
market. 

In Nebraska, as in most other States, 
the Government rarely ever makes a 
contract for agricultural products with 
the producer; neither do they make con- 
tracts for agricultural commodities in 
the natural or raw state. The Govern- 
ment contracts for milk and cream 
that has been taken into a dairy and 
pasteurized, chickens and turkeys that 
have been assembled in a central place 
where they are killed and the feathers 
and entrails removed, fruits and vege- 
tables that are sorted, wrapped or 
packaged. A producer could not afford 
to equip a plant for his own use to do 
these things. He must either join with 
others and organize a cooperative to do 
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these things or he must sell his produce 
to some one equipped to handle the work, 
Ordinarily the market is so well estab- 
lished for pasteurized milk and cream, 
eviscerated raw poultry, packaged fruits 
and vegetables, that there is no occasion 
for renegotiation of contracts for such 
products. Of course when the raw char- 
acter of these products are changed by 
processing, cooking, or canning, it is 
usually done in mass scale and under 
such circumstances as that the renego- 
tiation provisions of this act should 
apply. 

I am especially fearful of any effort 
that might be applied which would dis- 
turb the normal markets for agricul- 
tural commodities. I believe the Sen- 
ate amendment as adopted by the con- 
ference committee is the best we could 
do under the circumstances to make 
this bill a practical measure for appli- 
cation to the unusual circumstances of 
the time. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
about this bill that I want to touch on, 
and that is the problem of protecting 
contractors against unreasonable and 
arbitrary action by the Renegotiation 
Board. By this bill, we attempt to pro- 
vide some protection to the Government 
in situations where it must contract 
under emergency conditions hurriedly 
and without sufficient information to in- 
sure that a contract is not exorbitant. 

Nevertheless, the power we are giving 
to the administrators of this law is ex- 
tremely broad, and it is subject to no 
adequate limitations. Thus, in prop- 
erly protecting the Government, we are 
creating the probability that individual 
contractors may suffer injustice. 

My office has frequently had com- 
plaints that renegotiation in the past has 
been conducted unevenly, even arbitrar- 
ily, and that excessive profits have been 
allowed to some and unfairly small 
profits to others similarly situated. I 
have no means of determining the pre- 
cise truth of these complaints, since 
there are no precise standards against 
which to measure the individual case. 

This fact alone is indicative, however. 
It means that there has been no check 
whatever upon arbitrariness by the ad- 
ministrators. This is wrong. The indi- 
vidual businessman should not be sub- 
jected to the caprice of administrative 
officers. It is repugnant to our most 
fundamental traditions of fairness. It is 
a regrettable departure from the way of 
life for which we stand. . 

Yet, I recognize, too, after the hours 
and days of work that the committee 
has spent on the problem, that the writ- 
ing of rigid standards and safeguards 
into the legislation is not practicable. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
pay my respects and well-earned compli- 
ments to the chairman of the committee 
who handled the bill in conference on 
behalf of the Senate. He did a master- 
ful job. He proceeded in a perfectly 
fair manner at all times. Except for his 
ability in conference I doubt that we 
would have gotten as good a bill as we 
have. However, we do face a dilemma 
under the bill as passed. On the one 
hand, we deplore leaving the business- 
man at the whim of administrative offi- 
cials. On the other hand, we recognize 
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the need for some form of renegotiation 
in flagrant cases and the difficulty of 
imposing rigid legislative safeguards 
over its administration. 

Mr. President, to solve this dilemma, I 
propose that there be created a body 
which can keep constant supervision 
over the administration of this act. It 
is my intention to join in the introduc- 
tion of a resolution setting up a sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee, 
and perhaps including the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, to 
scrutinize the day-to-day operation of 
this legislation and to see that unequal 
and arbitrary administration is exposed 
if and when it appears. 

This subcommittee sHould be given 
full power to procure the information it 
needs for this purpose from the Govern- 
ment agencies involved. It should be 
prepared and empowered to make all 
necessary investigations and to be an 
effective watchdog over the applica- 
tion of these powers we have felt 
compelled to grant. 

Moreover, I think it is highly impor- 
tant that this same committee exhaus- 
tively inquire into the charges that gross 
inequities existed in the administration 
of the World War I Act. It is intolerable 
that the companies whose productive ef- 
forts resulted in victory should have been 
paid upon an arbitrary and capricious 
basis. We have recently learned from 
the RFC investigations how political in- 
fluence can be brought into the business 
life of the Nation. We should make 
every effort to find out whether it has 
done so in this field as well. 

I believe the mere existence of such a 
body would do great good in preventing 
arbitrariness and caprice. And it can 
exercise a healthy influence to correct 
any such evils as may develop. 

There is another specific problem in 
relation to the administration of the Re- 
negotiation Act which I think should 
be mentioned at this time. Our commit- 
tee heard with great sympathy the in- 
justice that some companies suffered, 
These companies had profits in certain 
years which were later reduced by re- 
negotiation. Subsequently they sus- 
tained severe losses, even to the extent 
of impairing their ability to pay the 
amount found refundable in prior years, 
I believe that we all agreed that it was 
only equitable that amounts found re- 
turnable to the Government should not 
be collected from companies which in at- 
tempting to further the war effort later 
incurred severe losses. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
to express his opinion as to the right and 
obligation of the Department of Justice 
to compromise any such cases on a reas- 
onable and just basis. Perhaps before 
giving his answer I should say that if the 
Department of Justice does not see fit to 
do equity in such a case, where profits of 
a company found subject to renegotia- 
tion have been subsequently dissipated 
by losses incurred without fault in a 
good-faith attempt to further the de- 
fense effort, appropriate legislation 
should be enacted. The Senate this year 
enacted a provision intended to deal with 
such situation. It was deleted in con- 
ference, I presume because it was not 
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thought necessary. I merely wish to 
make it clear that if events show such 
a provision to be needed, I shall vigor- 
ously support its enactment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very happy to 
say to the distinguished Senator, who is 
a very able member of the Committee 
on Finance, that I shall be glad to give 
due consideration to his suggestions. I 
would not be able to commit myself in 
advance as to whether or not the De- 
partment of Justice or any other agency 
should be given authority to enter into 
a compromise agreement. But I shall 
be very glad to give it due consideration. 
We have tried to safeguard it as far as 
possible. The bill in its final form pro- 
vides that while the President shall ap- 
point the chairman and the other four 
members of the board, upon recommen- 
dation of the services, all of them must 
come from civil life, and presumably 
such a board would be disposed to give 
justice to contractors. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The 
mere fact that the committee did have 
a provision in the bill, which was deleted 
in the conference, to provide for such 
cases would indicate the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The q..<s- 
tion is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF ALIEN SPOUSES AND 
MINOR CHILDREN OF CITIZEN MEM- 
BERS OF UNITED STATES ARMED. 
FORCES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
a moment I shall move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
109, Senate bill 728. Before doing so, 
however, I desire particularly to invite 
the attention of the junior Senator 
from New Jersey to calendar 64, Sen- 
ate bill 552. At the time the bill was 
called on the calendar, I suggested that 
it go over, thinking perchance that the 
junior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RusseLL] had an objection to the bill. 
I have now been advised by the junior 
Senator from Georgia that he has no ob- 
jection to the bill. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to return to con- 
sideration of calendar 64, the bill (S. 
552) to amend Public Law 717 of the 
Eighty-first Congress to permit the ad- 
mission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the 
United States Armed Forces. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish the Recorp to show that the Re- 
publican Calendar Committee has no ob- 
jection to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that there is a similar House 
bill on the calendar. The Secretary will 
state the House bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1090) to extend the period for the ad- 
mission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the 
United States armed services. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, since 
S. 552, Calendar No. 64, was reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary the 
companion House bill (H. R. 1090, Cal- 
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endar No. 113) has passed the House. 
Both bills are identical in effect and 
merely.extend for 1 year the benefits of 
Public Law 717 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress which provided for a waiver of the 
excluding provisions of existing law re- 
lating to inadmissibility of aliens into 
the United States because of race, in be- 
half of the alien spouses and minor chil- 
dren of United States citizens serving in 
or haying an honorable discharge from 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that H. R. 1080 be considered and passed 
in lieu of S. 552 and that S. 552 be in- 
definitely postponed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1090) to extend the period for the 
admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States armed services was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 552 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
in explanation of the bill which has just 
been passed be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Public Law 717 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which was approved on August 19, 
1950, provided for a waiver of the excluding 
provisions of existing law relating to inad- 
missibility of aliens into the United States 
because of race, in behalf of the alien spouses 
and minor children of United States citizens 
serving in or having an honorable discharge 
from the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Under the provisions of said Public Law 
717 the marriage between the alien spouse, 
and the United States citizen must occur 
before February 19, 1951, in order to vest 
the benefits under the law. 

Although American occupation of Japan 
has continued since the enactment of said 
Public Law 717, the present action in Korea 
has caused a considerable number of Ameri- 
can troops to be shipped out of Japan, 
thereby preventing them from obtaining the 
benefits of the Act. It has likewise given rise 
to an increased number of cases involving 
Korean spouses and children of members of 
our Armed Forces, 

The committee is informed that there are 
still a substantial number of spouses and 
children of United States citizens in our 
Armed Forces who will be unable to enter 
the United States unless an extension of 
time is granted. 

The instant bill extends the benefits of 
Public Law 717 of the Eighty-first Congress 
for a period of one year from the enactment 
date of this Act. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 109, Senate bill 
728. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
728) to amend section 174.1, chapter I, 
title 8, of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, relating to control pursuant to the 
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Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
of persons entering the United States. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY]. I would like to yield to 
him, but I understand that he has a 12- 
minute speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
cannot yield to another Senator for a 
speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
will seek recognition in my own right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 728, 
Calendar 109. 

Mr. KEM, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is debatable. Does the Senator from 
Nevada wish to retain the floor to dis- 
cuss the motion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thought the mo- 
tion would be agreed to immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It seems that 
other Senators wish to debate the mo- 
tion, or to say something. 

— 5 Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 


SHIPMENT OF WAR GOODS TO RUSSIA 
AND COMMUNIST CHINA BY MARSHALL 
PLAN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on April 19, 
1950, I presented to the Senate evidence 
that Marshall plan countries in Western 


Europe were making large shipments of ~ 


war goods to the Reds. This evidence 
has never been controverted. Such 
shipments are continuing. While we 
are giving war materials to Marshall 
plan countries, they in turn are selling 
the identical material to Russia and 
Red China. 

Last Friday, March 9, 1951, I ad- 
dressed a letter on this subject to the 
President of the United States. I should 
like to read the letter: 


Manch 9, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Present: Mrs. Kem and I have 
just returned from one of our occasional vis- 
its to Walter Reed Hospital, and, as always, 
we came away with heavy hearts at the sight 
of boys, some of them from Missouri, whose 
bodies and lives have been mangled in 
Korea. 

I am writing you in your capacity as 
chairman of the National Security Council 
of the United States. As you know, under 
section 1304 of Public Law 843, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 27, 1950, no 
economic or financial assistance is to be pro- 
vided by the United States to any foreign 
country whose trade with Russia or its satel- 
lites, including Red China, is found by the 
United States National Security Council to 
be contrary to the security interests of the 
United States. 

Since this law went into effect, it has been 
repeatedly disclosed that several Marshall- 
plan countries are making large shipments of 
war- useful items to Russia and to Red China. 
British trade with Red China has been par- 
ticularly active through her crown colony, 
Hong Kong, in such items as rubber and 
copper, 
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Department of Commerce officials advised 
my office this morning that $329,912.80 worth 
of machine tools were sold to Russia by 
Britain during January 1951 alone. Al- 
though Marshall plan aid to Britain was sus- 
pended on January 1, 1951, goods and serv- 
ices are still reaching Britain through funds 
previously made available. 

Britain is not the only offender. Belgium 
and France are also selling war-useful goods, 
including iron and steel, to the Reds. Large 
quantities of iron and steel have been sent 
to France and Belgium under the Marshall 
plan as a gift from the people of the United 
States. 

Western European countries are selling 
equipment necessary to make A-bombs to 
Russia and her satellites. 

On February 28, 1951, we were told in the 
press that ECA-aided factories in Italy were 
speeding products for Russia and that a 
Soviet economic party was in Genoa at- 
tempting to expedite deliveries of electric 
cranes and thermal power stations from two 
factories, which have been aided under the 
Marshall plan to the tune of $1,625,000. 

Despite the seriousness of this situation, a 
staff member of the National Security Coun- 
cil advised my office this morning that the 
whole subject is being kept under review. 
The significant fact is that not once has 
Marshall plan aid been terminated to any 
offending country, pursuant to Public Law 
843. 

For my part, I am against sending so much 
as a thimble or a hair pin as a gift from the 
American people to any country which per- 
sists in sending war materials to the Reds, 
now slaughtering our boys in Korea. 

I hope you will agree that this is a shock- 
ing business, that it is contrary to the secu- 
rity interests of the United States. I plead 
with you to see that the National Security 
Council acts on this vital matter without 
further delay. 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. KEM. 


How much longer will we force Amer- 
ican boys to face weapons which we our- 
selves provide through our own allies? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The senior Senator 
from Missouri has been a pioneer in the 
battle to stop United States aid to Mar- 
shall plan countries which help to 
strengthen the war potential of Soviet 
Russia and her satellites. The junior 
Senator from Nebraska joins the senior 
Senator from Missouri in these efforts, 
He has joined in such efforts for years. 
Yet the flow of materials to Russia, Red 
China, and the satellite countries over- 
run by the Communist horde continues. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri whether he be- 
lieves that again an effort should be 
made, by appropriate amendment or 
resolution in the Senate, to see that a 
halt is called to this outrageous practice 
of our friends in the free world stabbing 
us in the back by swelling the war in- 
dustrial potential of Russia and her cap- 
tive countries. What is the Senator's 
judgment on that subject? 

Mr. KEM. I will say in reply to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I think this 
effort should be continued until some 
result is obtained. 

It was my privilege to cooperate with 
the Senator from Nebraska at the last 
session in connection with the so-called 
Wherry amendment, The amendment 
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was adopted by the Senate, but was so 
emasculated in conference as to permit 
this nefarious trade to continue un- 
abated, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, who 
is so well-informed on this question, 
whether he intends to prepare a motion 
or resolution to accomplish the purpose 
he has in mind. If he intends to do so, 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
will be glad to join in the effort, and will 
continue to strive for a law which will 
make mandatory the cessation of ship- 
ments of war materials to countries 
under Russia’s domination. 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to prepare legislation of that kind, 
and I shall be glad to have the very able 
assistance of the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe the senior 
Senator from Missouri is completely cor- 
rect when he says that so far all we have 
received from the administration is their 
promise to consider, to discuss, and to 
negotiate. We were promised time and 
time again by the administration’s 
spokesmen, when amendments were 
offered to accomplish the very purpose 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
has now brought to our attention, that 
the proper committees would consult, 
and would advise, that they would carry 


out the intention of some amendments © 


we were able to put into the ECA legis- 
lation, which were more or less in the 
nature of pious hopes. But is it not a 
fact that all we have had is their promise 
to consider, to discuss, and to negotiate? 

Mr. KEM. The latest I have been able 

to get from the National Security Coun- 
cil’s office is that the matter is under 
review, whatever that means. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the time has come when we 
should be through with discussing and 
negotiating and reviewing. I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is very much in- 
terested in a proposed amendment, or 
some provision that will accomplish the 
purpose sought. After all the efforts the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri has 
made in the Senate, and after all the 
efforts which have been made by those 
who join with him, I hope that he will 
continue to fight to stop the shipment of 
war materials to Russia and to the satel- 
lite countries, especially by the bene- 
ficiaries of ECA appropriations, money 
which comes from the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, what wor- 
ries me most is that many American 
boys will be killed, and many American 
boys will be mangled for life, before this 
nefarious business is stopped. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the 
‘Senator from Missouri that prior to 
‘World War II, I was inspecting a 
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vessel at Providence, R. I., which was 
being loaded with scrap. I had occa- 
sion to make inquiry concerning the 
goods listed on the manifest, and I found 
they were bound for Japan. There is no 
way to assess how many American boys, 
out of nearly a million casualties, were 
killed or wounded by the material which 
was sent by this country to Japan. There 
was then a sense of outrage throughout 
the country when it was found that such 
material was being sent by us to Japan. 

Here we are in this grim business all 
over again. The disclosures and find- 
ings made by the O’Conor subcommittee 
of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments show exact- 
ly the same ghastly record. When there 
has come to a father and mother the 
dreaded telegram announcing that their 
son has been a casualty on the frozen 
bosom of the country called Korea, what 
in God’s name can we say to that mother 
and father? How can we assuage the 
grief or soften the anguish of such in- 
dividuals who seek to know why in all 
honesty and decency critical material 
from the United States can be shipped 
to countries that are reputedly enemies, 
and why such shipments cannot be 
stopped? 

When Government officials say in let- 
ters that the matter is under review in 
the National Security Council, that is a 
euphemistic statement which is not go- 
ing to be satisfactory to the American 
people. I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri, and I shall be delighted to la- 
bor with him in the hope that effective 
language may be placed in the bill. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his remarks. 

I should like to say that since April 
1950 the Senate has had before it evi- 
dence of such shipments being made, 
and it has done nothing, absolutely 
nothing, about it, except to adopt an 
amendment to a bill at the last session 
which has proved entirely ineffective in 
its operation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the fact, as related by the 
Senator from Illinois, that when in the 
Second World War the first attack came 
at Pearl Harbor, some of the airplanes 
and some of the bombs used by the Jap- 
anese had come from America. The 
Senator is familiar with that fact, is he 
not? The Pearl Harbor hearings so 
show. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; and now history 
seems to be repeating itself. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is also 
familiar with the fact that, under the 
sponsorship of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, the Senate, by more than a two- 
thirds vote, put into one of the appro- 
priation bills a provision which it was 
unable to retain in the bill because of 
action in conference, but which would 
have stopped, or attempted to stop, 
through legislative enactment, the ship- 


ment of critical goods to countries that 
were furnishing similar goods or critical 


materials to the Russians. Is not that 
a fact? 
Mr. KEM. Exactly. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Is not the Senator 
also familiar with the fact that the ex- 
ecutive branch came to the Congress in 
order to try to induce Senators to change 
their votes, used the argument that 
countries like Sweden and Switzerland 
were trading with Russia, and that if we 
did not agree to England, Belgium, and 
the other countries, engaging in the 
trade in this critical material, the busi- 
ness would go to the countries that were 
already trading with her; and therefore 
it was our duty in fact, to advocate the 
sale of these materials and products to 
Russia. Is the Senator familiar with 
that? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. I am. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator if he will allow me to 
place in the Recorp an article which 
appeared under the byline of George 
Weller, foreign correspondent of the Star 
and the Chicago Daily News, as of Feb- 
ruary 28. The article is headed “ECA- 
aided factories in Italy speeding prod- 
ucts for Russia; Soviet party arrives to 
press for cranes and power stations.” 

I believe the Senator quoted some of 
the statements set forth in the article. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the entire article may be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECA-Amep FACTORIES IN ITALY SPEEDING PROD- 
UCTS For Russia—Sovier Party ARRIVES To 
PRESS FOR CRANES AND POWER STATIONS 


(By George Weller) 


Rome, February 28.—Russia wants its new 
tools, subsidized by the American taxpayer, 
delivered right now. 

A Soviet economic party has arrived in 
Genoa to speed up deliveries from Ansaldo 
and Ansaldo Fossati, two factories that the 
Marshall plan has helped to the tune of 
$1,625,000. The former got Economic Co- 
operation Administration dollar aid of $750,- 
000, the latter $875,000. 

The Russian orders—on 24-month con- 
tracts signed in 1949—would ordinarily not 
be delivered until August or September of 
this year. But the Russians want them 
faster—in case of war or blockade this 
summer, 

The Russian orders to be delivered by 
Ansaldo are for electric cranes and thermal 
power stations, One electric crane, delivered 
as a sample, apparently was satisfactory. 
The ECA-aided plants are supposed to de- 
liver $1,275,000. worth of 5-ton electric cranes, 
a total of 25 at $51,000 each. They are also 
supposed to produce for Russia a still unset- 
tled number of larger 7½-ton cranes at 
$76,800 each. 

The largest order is for thermal power 
stations to ease Russia’s fuel position. This 
is a field in which Italy, with ECA aid, has 
made great strides and the Russians are 
ready to capitalize on it. 

The Soviets have ordered $6,500,000 worth 
of these 500-kilowatt stations—50 stations at 
$130,000 each. The first is to be shipped off 
in a few days. 

Another rushed Italian order for the 
U. S. S. R. is 10 deep-set tugboats constructed 
at the Viareggio shipyards of the Dante 
Itoryz plant. The tugs whose keels were laid 
last June will be loaded aboard Soviet 
freighters and shipped east this month. 

The Chicago Daily News revealed exclu- 
sively last July that Italy was building nine 
locomotives for Russia at the Marshall plan- 
aided Savigliano plant near Turin. 
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This plant having received $980,000 from 
the ECA, was building 60 electric locomotives 
weighing 35 tons each. 

American dollar aid to ECA-outfitted 
plants working on Russian orders is repaid 
by them to the Italian Government in long- 
term payments. Italy then expends the 
American aid in its final lira form on public 
works, easing the burden of the Italian tax- 


payers. 

In a letter dated July 20, 1950, comment- 
ing on this locomotive story Frank Gervasi, 
chief of ECA public relations in Italy, wrote 
the Chicago Dally News Bureau in Rome as 
follows: 

“The locomotives were not ‘partially sub- 
sidized by ERP,’ although I suppose this im- 
plication could be drawn from our ald to the 
Savigliano plant, but it seems to be stretch- 
ing the point a bit. 

“The locomotives were built under a trade 
agreement with Russia with raw materials 
furnished by Russia, and are similar to loco- 
motives sold by the United States to a Soviet 
satellite country. 

“All my inquiries lead me to the conclu- 
sion that they could not possibly have any 
important bearing on the East-West strug- 
gle. The matter in any case falls within the 
province of the Department of Commerce and 
not ECA.” 

A Washington dispatch dated February 18 
asserted that Italy had asked the United 
States to speed up delivery of thermo-elec- 
tric plants for Rome, Milan, and Turin. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Willard Thorp was 
said to have promised fast delivery. 

Thus Russia is asking quick delivery of 
thermo-electric plants from Italy at the 
same time Italy is asking similar delivery 
from the United States, 


Mr. KEM: Mr. President, the differ- 
ence between the trade which went on 
between the United States and Japan 
prior to the Second World War, when 
war materials shipped from this coun- 
try were blasted back to kill our own 
boys, and what is going on at the pres- 
ent time, is very interesting and very 
significant. Before World War I the 
material was sold by American mer- 
chants to Japan for a consideration. 
Today we find ourselves in the anoma- 
lous position of giving such materials to 
the countries of Western Europe and 
having them in turn sell the same ma- 
terials or identical materials to Russia 
and her satellites. That certainly is a 
situation that demands action by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was amazed at the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
(Mr. O’Conor] that a Member of the 
Parliament stood in his place in the Par- 
liament not long ago and said that not- 
withstanding the protests and scoldings 
by this country, they expected to pur- 
sue a course of business as usual, and 
continue this trading. The time has 
come for some heroic action. 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
not the Senator from Missouri permit us 
to take a vote on the pending motion so 
that we may make Senate bill 728 the 
unfinished business? 
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Mr. KEM. Yes; I shall be glad to have 
a vote taken, with the understanding 
that I shall have the floor as soon as the 
vote is taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield the floor to the 
Senator from Nevada until a vote is 
taken on the motion proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada, with the under- 
standing that I shall have the floor as 
soon as the vote is taken. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to say that 
I intend to make the measure the un- 
finished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. AIKEN. I object. I object to 
passing the right to the floor around 
from one Senator to another. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada, The Chair has the power to 
recognize a Senator for a motion. The 
bill is debatable, just as the motion is, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to a vote being taken, after 
which the Vice President will recognize 
whomever he pleases on the floor. I do 
not think it is good parliamentary prac- 
tice to say that so-and-so is to have the 
floor at half past three, and that some 
other Senator is to have the floor at a 
quarter of nine, and soon. That is not 
good legislative practice. But I have no 
objection if the request is confined to 
taking a vote on the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yields while the mo- 
tion is put, the Chair will put the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the Presiding Officer recog- 
nizing whomsoever he pleases. 


PROPOSED CORRECTIONS IN OPS REGU- 
LATIONS ON POULTRY AND OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware wish to discuss 
the motion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to make a 
brief statement before the vote was taken 
on the motion. I will not delay action 
on the motion. My statement will take 
not more than 2 or 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On Monday of last 
week I submitted Senate Resolution 93 
on behalf of myself, of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Frearj, the Senators from Maryland 
[Mr, O’Conor and Mr. BUTLER], the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER]. The purpose of the reso- 
lution was to correct the existing inter- 
pretation of OPS regulations regarding 
profit margins of processors of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

On the following day, I addressed a 
letter to Mr. DiSalle, the Director of 
OPS relative to this resolution, and in- 
cluded a copy. This letter appears in 
the Appendix of the Rzecorp of March 9, 
1951, at page A1285. At that time I 
served notice on the Senate that I was 
going to move for the consideration of 
this resolution upon completion of the 
call of the calendar today, 
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On Saturday last I was called by Mr. 
DiSalle’s office and advised that their 
organization was in the process of writ- 
ing new regulations designed to correct 
the present interpretations in line with 
my suggestions, and they requested that 
I withhold consideracion of this resolu- 
tion pending a release of these new reg- 
ulations. Complying with this request 
and awaiting these new regulations I am 
withholding the motion to consider this 
resolution and I sincerely hope the new 
regulations will correct this situation 
thereby removing the necessity of Senate 
action. However last week I was con- 
fronted with a situation where I felt 
compelled to do something quick because 
the poultry farmers of my State and the 
farmers all over the country were in the 
position where they could be seriously 
penalized by the existing interpretation 
of the law. 

Mr. SCHOEPFEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware if 
there is not a possibility that other in- 
dustries outside the poultry industry— 
the meat industry and the cattle indus- 
try, as well as the hog industry—may be 
affected by this type of regulation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not only a possibil- 
ity, but they were involved as were all 
the grain farmers of the country in- 
volved in the interpretation of that regu- 
lation as it stands. What I felt was 
wrong with the regulation is this: Mr. 
DiSalle in issuing the regulation had said 
that the processors and retailer must op- 
erate at a sealed margin of profits only 
as farm prices were in a continuous ad- 
vance but in any declining market all 
profit margins were unlocked. That is 
to say that processors, wholesalers, and 
retailers would be allowed to increase 
their prices to the consumers as they in- 
creased their prices to the farmers, and 
in making that increase and in establish- 
ing these new ceiling prices, all of the 
middlemen would be forced to operate at 
a sealed margin of profit. 

However, the joker in it was that once 
having established these new ceiling 
prices at a projected level, they could, 
by backing away from them by just an 
insignificant fraction, unlock themselves 
from all margin controls. That meant 
that if they sold at the full ceiling price, 
for instance, in the case of poultry—as- 
suming the ceiling price for the processor 
was 39 cents a pound in New York—so 
long as they sold the poultry in New 
York City at 39 cents, the processors op- 
erated at a sealea margin of profit; but 
if they dropped the price to 38.99, or a 
decline of just one one-hundredth of a 
cent below the ceiling they could 
immediately double or treble their mar- 
gin of profit. 

As a result, for example in Delaware, 
we had the situation where the farmers 
were receiving about 2 cents a pound 
less for broilers than when the war in 
Korea started, yet the wholesale and re- 
tail price in New York was 3 to 4 cents 
per pound higher. Each 1-cent differen- 
tial in the margin for poultry moving 
from the Delaware Peninsula alone rep- 
resented $80,000 weekly. The extra mar- 
gins of 3 to 4 cents as prevailing last week 
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representing additional profits of over 
$250,000 for someone. The excuse given 
was that the processors and r-tailers 
were operating within the law, but my 
contention is that the existing regula- 
tions were at fault and did not conform 
with the intent of Congress. 

So, Mr. President, as the Defense 
Production Act was being interpreted, it 
amounted to nothing less than a li- 
cense” for wartime profiteering. If a 
similar interpretation was given in the 
case of all agricultural commodities, the 
consumers and farmers could be robbed 
of millions and completely nullify the 
intent of Congress, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator will re- 
call that the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska had something to do with writ- 
ing the amendment which no doubt is 
the basis of the directive. Does not the 
Senator agree that the purpose of the 
amendment was to have the historical 
level or margin of profit between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer preserved or 
maintained? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. That is correct; and 
I supported the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. WHERRY. The theory was that, 
in order to permit the consumers to have 
the benefit of the lowest possible prices, 
and also to see to it that those who op- 
erate at the different levels beyond the 
source of supply, between the source of 
supply and the consumer, are not dis- 
criminated against by means of vicious 
orders, as the price advances to the ceil- 
ing which is finally set, the historic fair 
margin of profit shall be maintained. 

Let me ask the Senator why it is that 
when the market recedes, a decrease in 
price could not be handled on the same 
basis. That certainly was my intention 
in connection with the amendment. In 
other words, if a ceiling on poultry 
prices is established at, let us say, 54 or 
55 cents a pound at the retail level, why 
should not that arrangement reflect 
downward, so that, on a receding market, 
the processors would continue to get 
their historic margin of profit or his- 
toric price, instead of requiring them to 
operate on the basis of the price they 
received before the war started in Ko- 
rea, and requiring the consumers to pay 
almost the very high prices they are 
paying today? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no reason 
why it would not be applicable; and the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska was intended to apply, and I 
thought it was fair, and I supported it. 
The purpose of your amendment was to 
guarantee that the processors would re- 
ceive their normal, fair margin of prof- 
it but no more. They are entitled to 
that, but at the same time the farmers 
and consumers must be protected against 
any increase above that level. 

Following the adoption at that time of 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Nebraska, I submitted another 
amendment providing that under no cir- 
cumstances would the processors be al- 
lowed a margin of profit greater than 
what was normal in the trade. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and I supported 
that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

That amendment meant that although 
the prices to processors and consumers 
could be increased in accordance with 
increases in the prices paid at the farm 
level, yet if farm prices declined the con- 
sumer would be able to get the benefit of 
the decline, and in no event would the 
processors’ margin of profit be greater 
than that which existed before the war 
in Korea began. 

Mr, WHERRY. But as the arrange- 
ment now is operating, the processors are 
making a great deal more money, and the 
consumers are paying the highest prices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
That is why I submitted resolution S. 93, 
and that is why I said that I would call 
for consideration of the resolution im- 
mediately following the call of the cal- 
endar today. However, on last Saturday 
I was discussing the matter with Mr. 
DiSalle’s office. He said that he recog- 
nizes the inequity and that he feels that 
they can work out a regulation that will 
correct the situation, so that it will be in 
line with what I and other Members of 
the Senate understood we had provided 
under the law. 

Therefore, in the meantime I ask that 
this resolution continue to lie on the 
table. If the new regulation is as I now 
understand it will be, I shall withdraw 
the resolution; otherwise, I shall feel 
forced to press for action upon it. We 
must not allow any group to take advan- 
tage of the American farmers and con- 
sumers under the cloak of wartime regu- 
lations. The Congress has a solemn ob- 
ligation to prevent any wartime prof- 
iteering. It was the clear intention of 
Congress that as consumer prices ad- 
vanced the farmers were to get the bene- 
fit, and as farm prices declined the con- 
sumers were to get the benefit. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 728, 
Calendar No. 109. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada wish to speak on 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at this time, 
Mr. President. I wish the bill to be the 
unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has al- 
ready been ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Did the Chair an- 
nounce the result of the vote on the 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote was 
in the affirmative on the question of tak- 
ing up the bill. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WHERRY ON 
THE TROOPS-FOR-EUROPE ISSUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to make 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, if I may do 
so without losing my right to the floor. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may yield for that purpose, in order that 
I may make an insertion in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, with 
the purpose of dispelling fog which sur- 
rounds the troops-for-Europe issue, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska presented 
a statement to the Committees on the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations at 
their hearing, February 27, 1951, on 
Senate Resolution 8, the so-called Wherry 
resolution. 

Since this statement answers many of 
the questions that have been raised, it 
is my hope that Members of the Senate 
and others will read this statement. 

The great issue soon will be before the 
Senate again. Therefore, as the Sen- 
ator whu submitted Senate Resolution 
8, which has focused the attention of 
the Congress and the country on the 
troops-for-Europe issue, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my statement be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WHERRY BEFORE 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES AND FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEES, FEBRUARY 27, 1951, 
IN SUPPORT OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION, 
SENATE RESOLUTION 8 


Mr. Chairman, into your hands has been 
committed a tremendous responsibility, 
which I am sure every member, of these two 
committees appreciates. Upon you in a 
large measure rests the life of our country, 
because the issue as it has now developed 
embraces our entire national defense policy, 
controls upon our people, manpower, prices, 
wages, taxes, debt, and over-all policy to 
combat the danger of Communist aggres- 
sion. The junior Senator from Nebraska 
has high confidence in the patriotism and 
determination of every member of the Com- 
mittees on the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations to find the right answers so that 
our country may have a sound national de- 
fense policy which will inspire national 
unity. 

Since the issues are vital and affect the 
lives and activities of all our people they 
feel very deeply on them as do the Members 
of Congress. But we are all Americans and 
know that this great national issue will be 
solved the American way, upon the anvil of 
frank exchange of views. 

It is in this spirit that I appear before you 
and with the knowledge that no on? man 
possesses all of the information upon which 
to fashion a global defense policy to meet 
a global threat. That is why the junior 
Senator from Nebraska introduced Senate 
Resolution No. 8. In its original form it 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the 
European area for the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pending the formulation of 
a policy with respect thereto by the Con- 
gress.” ` 

Identical language is contained in the 
modified resolution as it was referred to the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees jointly. So, that is the substance of 
the resolution now before you. You will re- 
call the original Senate Resolution 8 was in- 
troduced January 8, 1951, within an hour 
after the President delivered his annual mes- 
sage on the state of the Union to a joint 
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session of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The original resolution appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 8, 
1951, at page 94; and at that time, I made 
the following statement: 

Mr. WHERRY. In his message, I think the 
President exercised the best of judgment 
when he invited constructive criticism and 
debate. I think his message is encouraging 
in its recommendations for expanding the 
Military Establishment and. for producing 
more planes and munitions, but I think his 
failure to present a global policy indicating 
the use to be made thereof is a disappoint- 
ment. The message leaves the inference 
that the past policy of drift will be continued. 

“But on the vital issue of whether United 
States ground troops should now be sent to 
Western Europe and I emphasize ‘now’ the 
President is silent, although in a recent press 
conference be stated he would send divisions 
of United States troops to Western Europe. 
Apparently he has committed us to the send- 
ing of ground troops, regardless of the oppo- 
sition which has been made and is being 
made to that character of mutual aid, and 
regardless of the fact that, under the North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty, Congress has full 
power to determine the character of the 
mutual aid that shall be provided. 

“The issue of whether America’s resources 
in money and manpower are to be dissipated 
pursuant to that policy or directed to the 
establishment of mastery of the air, with a 
ring of air bases surrounding Russia, is 
fundamental to all preparedness plans. 

“Therefore, I am submitting to the Senate 
a resolution declaring it to be the sense of 
the Senate that no United States ground 
troops shall be sent to Western Europe pend- 
ing determination by the Congress of a 
policy on that matter. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The resolution will 
be received and will lie on the table.” 

Over a period of several weeks prior to in- 
troduction of the resolution, the President 
had stated to press and radio news corre- 
spondents that the President alone had ab- 
solute power to assign United States Armed 
Forces to any place, and for any purpose he 
alone deemed to be in the public interest. 

The press and radio reported the President 
as saying he would send American troops 
to Europe for an international army. Again 
and again, times without number, the state- 
ment had been drummed into the ears of the 
American people through the press and radio 
that the President had absolute power to 
send American troops anywhere for any pure 
pose he desired. This headline appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune for January 
12, 1951: 

“Truman will consult Congress on troops, 
then act on his own. 

“Insists he has full power to send GI's to 
Europe; accepts challenge, ready to go to the 
people.” 

The Baltimore Sun for January 12, 1951, 
carried a story saying: 

“President Truman intends to consult 
Congress on the question of sending Ameri- 
can troops to Europe, but he does not feel he 
is obliged to get Congress’ permission to do 
so, he declared. 

“He is convinced that he has a clear au- 
thority to assign American Armed Forces to 
any place in the world where he believes they 
are needed to insure the security of this 
country, and he regards consultation with 
the legislative branch as an act of courtesy 
rather than a legal requirement.” 

The Baltimore Sun story as wel: as reports 
in other newspapers, explained that by con- 
sulting Congress, the President meant con- 
sultations between Secretary of State Ache- 
son, General Marshall, and other adminis- 
tration officials and members of the con- 
gressional Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services. 

I respectfully disagree with the position 
taken by the President, And I, for one, will 
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not abdicate the responsibility and duty of 
Congress as representatives of the people. 

Right here, I want to clear up one point 
that has been raised several times in this 
hearing and elsewhere. While the resolu- 
tion before you is confined to the sending 
of ground forces, the principle involved ap- 
plies to any of our armed services. I so 
stated in a colloquy with Senator Lopoz on 
the Senate floor when he raised the issue. 
The resolution was limited to foot soldiers, 
because the ramifications and impact of 
committing ground forces to an international 
army are so great in their bearing upon our 
whole national-defense policy that the deci- 
sion with regard to them will shape our 
whole national defense and possibly the fate 
of our country. 

The power to determine national-defense 
policy is inherent in the Congress acting 
upon the advice and recommendations of the 
President and executive departments of the 
Government, and more importantly pursu- 
ant to the will of the people as their rep- 
resentatives. There are those who ridicule 
the Congress, and sarcastically refer to Mem- 
bers of the Congress as nuts and arm-chair 
generals. 

This ridicule, most frequently spoken in 
jest, produces gales of laughter and encour- 
ages disrespect for the Congress, but it 
evokes only resentment by patriotic citizens 
who know and understand the principles of 
our Republic. It horrifies the fathers and 
mothers of sons and daughters who will pay 
the supreme sacrifice if world war comes, and 
coming from Members of Congress it repre- 
sents the depth of callousness. 

Anyone familiar with the founding of our 
Republic knows that the framers of the Con- 
stitution carefully guarded against the de- 
velopment of a military dictatorship. To 
cite one safeguard in the Constitution there 
is the provision against appropriations to 
run more than 2 years. Even in war, the 
President must come to Congress for powers. 

The all-important right to determine na- 
tional-defense policy is reserved to the peo- 
ple. They have the sovereign power, acting 
through their representatives in the Con- 
gress, to raise military forces, and inherent 
in that right is the determination of what 
their respective functions shall be. 

The Congress in its wisdom can and should 
determine the relative strength of the var- 
ious armed services and where the emphasis 
should be placed in the light of the inter- 
national conditions and the peculiarities of 
potential enemies at the time of action by 
the Congress. 

At this time, when there is a trend toward 
consolidation of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, exaggerated claims of constitu- 
tional power for the President as Commander 
in Chief of the armed services are being 
made. 

The wise, constitutional power of the Pres- 
ident to order the armed services into action 
in defense of our country in the event of 
invasion such as was exercised by the Presi- 
dent when Pearl Harbor was attacked, is 
being stretched into power for the President 
to order the armed services in peacetime 
anywhere in the world and into any situation 
including an international army in Western 
Europe. 

If Congress surrenders its power to de- 
termine whether American troops shall join 
an international army in Europe, it will have 
set a dangerous precedent for the President 
to assign American troops to any other spot 
on the vast perimeter of Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the road to en- 
croachment upon the prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress, 

That is the road to government by men 
and not by law. 

That is the road to absolute dictatorship, 

It files into the face of every precedent, 
every tradition, and every principle upan 
which the United States has become the 
model for free men everywhere. 
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You are told that Congress can prevent 
this from developing by exercising its power 
over appropriations, its power over the Na- 
tion's purse strings. 

This argument only shows to what horrible 
length those who advocate absolute power 
for the President would go. It is frightful to 
contemplate such a contest between the 
President and the Congress at this time of 

This is the doctrine of defeatism to- 
ward orderly, coordinated action by the Chief 
Executive and the Congress. 

We are told there are a hundred prece- 
dents that support Presidential power to 
order American boys into an international 
army in Western Europe. The truth is there 
is no precedent to support such action by the 
President and there is no authority in the 
North Atlantic Treaty for him to do so with- 
out authorization by the Congress. 

When Secretary of Defense Marshall tes- 
tified before your committee on February 15, 
last, Senator Byrd said: 

“Senator Byrn. I have another question. 
Has the United States ever before undertaken 
a program such as we now propose in Europe 
concentrating troops in time of peace when 
those troops are not required for occupational 
purposes? 

“Secretary MARSHALL, I do not think so. 

“Senator Brrp. It is the first time that has 
been proposed? 

“Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir.” 

In the ensuing colloquy between Senator 
Byrp and Secretary Marshall the Secretary 
revealed an amazing lack of knowledge of the 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the assurances that were given to the Senate 
by the administration’s explainers of the 
treaty when it was before the Senate for rat- 
ification, 

Secretary Marshall said it was his under- 
standing the treaty authorizes the President 
to commit American troops to the interna- 
tional army in Europe. Senator Bend said 
he had been assured by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson by letter and in testimony that 
it was not necessary to send troops except in 
case of attack. And, Secretary Marshall who 
now proposes to risk the lives of American 
boys in an international army in Western. 
Europe that is virtually nonexistent, said he 
had not read the testimony of the Secretary 
of State, the chief architect of the treaty. 

Then, Senator Byrd questioned Secretary 
Marshall on whether the Congress should 
have a voice in determining whether United 
States troops should be sent to Europe for 
the international army. 

“Senator Byrn. In other words, you do not 
think Congress should have any voice in the 
question of sending troops? 

“Secretary MARSHALL. You always have a 
voice, and a very potent one, in the appro- 
priations. < 

“Senator Brrp. What kind of voice do you 
think Congress should have, if you can't 
establish a general policy?” 

Then, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Marshall 
made this reply: 

“Secretary MARSHALL, You are putting it 
on grounds of policy. You are getting into 
a debate which I do not care to carry one 
side of. I am here on the defense matter 
and the debate is as between the administra- 
tive powers of the President and congres- 
sional powers. I can talk to you about the 
military significance, but I am not briefed on 
that part, Senator. 

“Senator Byrp. I understood you were here 
for one purpose, to state opposition to this 
resolution, 

“Secretary MARSHALL, I am stating the 
facts as I see them from a military point of 
view. 

“Senator Brno. And you do not care to ex- 
press yourself as to whether or not Congress 
should have any part in the question of form- 
ulating a policy to send troops to Europe, 
something we have never done before in the 
history of this country anywhere, which may 
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be provocative of war or may preserve peace. 

“T am inclined to think the latter may be 
more correct, but certainly there is a great 
chance of war in sending these troops, and 
especiaily in arming the Germans. 

“Secretary MARSHALL. Senator, as I have 
just said, that is bringing up a debate be- 
tween the administrative functions of the 
President and the responsibilities of the 
Congress. 

“So far as the purely military factors in 
this are concerned, I thought that we had a 
treaty which indicated a very definite course 
and which we had followed very specifically, 
and which I have stated most of the conclu- 
sions very plainly here to the Congress. 

“You might say it is a report on what has 
happened under the treaty which was con- 
firmed by the Senate. To what degree you 
go beyond that, other than your control that 
you always exercise through appropriations, 
I am not the one to say.” 

Mr. Chairman, former Governor Stassen in 
his testimony before these committees ap- 
parently was as confused as Secretary Mar- 
shall was over the provisions of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

But Governor Stassen did say the President 
does not have constitutional authority to 
send American troops to join an interna- 
tional army, and that congressional approval 
was necessary before the President could 
send troops to an international army. I refer 
you to page 1085 of the transcript of these 
hearings. The junior Senator from Nebraska 
asked Governor Stassen: 

“Senator WHERRY. Do you now say the 
President has constitutional authority to 
send troops to become part of an interna- 
tional army for Western Europe without con- 
gressional approval? 

“Mr. STASSEN. No; he does not. The estab- 
lishment of the international army must be 
either under the congressional approval of 
an Atlantic pact or a similar arrangement. 
In other words, he can send no troops under 
his constitutional power and make them a 
part of an international army.” 

Further on in his testimony Governor 
Stassen said: 

“I think that if the President decided not 
“to send any troops to England at this time to 
be a part of the Atlantic Treaty force, that is 
for his decision. 

“The decision at this time is whether the 
best interests of this country are served by 
sending them. But the pact itself did pro- 
vide for the joint command of such forces 
that were assigned voluntarily by these re- 
spective countries to the international pact 
army. 

“Senator WHERRY. Under what article? 

“Mr, STASSEN. I do not recall the article.” 

Later Governor Stassen cited article 3 of 
the treaty as authority for his assertion that 
Congress already has authorized the Presi- 
dent to send American troops to Europe to 
become a part of an international army. 
Governor Stassen quoted article 3, reading as 
follows: 

“In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack.” 

Governor Stassen then said: 

“That clearly requires an international 
command such as General Eisenhower is now 
setting up, so that this Congress, in the ap- 
proval of the North Atlantic Treaty, did ap- 
prove a North Atlantic Pact army, but did not 
commit itself, and did not commit this coun- 
try, to send any specified number of troops 
when there was no war involved.” 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Stassen's inter- 
pretation of article 3 is erroneous, He reads 
into it an international army, foot soldiers 
from the United States, and a commander in 
chief. Surely, members of these committees 
who participated in the Senate debate on 
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the treaty are not being misled by Governor 
Stassen's statement that the Senate in rati- 
fying the treaty voted for the establishment 
of a peacetime international army. 

The evidence against Governor Stassen’s 
improvised interpretation of article 3 and the 
treaty as a whole is overwhelming. His views 
run counter to the interpretations of the 
treaty explainers when the pact was before 
the Senate, interpretations upon which 
Members of the Senate relied and which fur- 
nish the legislative history of the ratifica- 
tion. 

The chief advocates of the treaty were the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and Senator VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, ranking Republican on that com- 
mittee. Likewise, the assurances given by 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, chief 
architect of the treaty, should be con- 
sidered. This is what Senator CONNALLY 
told the Senate, as recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for July 21, 1949: 

“+ But it is said that under article 
3 we are obligated to furnish arms. Mr. 
President, we are not specifically obligated 
to furnish anything. There is nothing in 
the treaty that says we shall give them tanks 
or bombs or arms, * * * i 

„In other words, after the treaty 
has been ratified, if the other nations request 
arms and point out their reasons and their 
situation and their inability to provide 
tiiemselves with arms, then it would be for 
the people of the United States through the 
Congress, to determine whether it was de- 
sirable or suitable, under article 3, to give 
or to furnish them arms. 

“Senators feel sensitive about the matter 
of providing arms. Will not the Congress 
have to be the one to decide whether to 
provide them. Are Senators afraid to trust 
future Congresses? 

“Do they wish to tie the hands of future 
Congresses and make a pronouncement that 
would embarrass a future Congress if it were 
to consider the matter of giving or with- 
holding arms? 

“I believe the Congress can be trusted. 
The Congress is being trusted now in con- 
nection with this treaty. Cannot we trust 
future Congresses in regard to the granting 
of arms?” 

And, in volume 95, part 8, page 9896 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator CONNALLY is 
on record as saying to the Senate: 

“+  * The obligations are plainly set 
forth in the treaty, and to the Congress it- 
self must be remitted the matter of what- 
ever we furnish under article 3 or under 
other articles of the treaty. 

“T am willing to trust the Congress. Con- 
gress is where the Constitution puts the re- 
sponsibility, and that is where we shall 
put it” 

That is what the senior Senator from 
Texas said, and Senators relied upon his in- 
terpretation. 

While the treaty was pending before the 
Senate, a bill for military assistance to 
Europe was in the legislative mill and to clear 
up confusion over procedure, Senator VAN- 
DENBERG wrote a letter to Secretary Acheson. 

Mr. Acheson's reply, as it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 11, 1949, said: 

“The military-assistance program which 
the administration intends to submit to the 
Congress at this session is not a program for 
implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The program would be necessary even if 
there were no North Atlantic Treaty, just as 
the treaty would be necessary even if the 
military-assistance program had not yet been 
formulated. The military-assistance pro- 
gram, both in inception and conception, has 
its own validity and necessity, rooted in 
basic elements of our foreign policy. It is 
true that some of these elements of our for- 
eign policy are common to those which un- 
derlie the North Atlantic Treaty. The prin- 
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cipal element involved is that of the national 
interest of the United States in insuring 
the security of certain free nations. 

“However, the military-assistance program 
covers countries which are not members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and includes cer- 
tain countries for which military-assistance 
programs have been in effect for some time. 
It is separate from the treaty, except that 
the treaty and the MAP both serve the na- 
tional interest and security of the United 
States and in this way supplement each 
other. 

“When the military-assistance program is 
presented to the Congress part of its justifi- 
cation will involve an explanation to the 
Congress concerning the elements of self- 
help and mutual aid which underlie the de- 
velopment of the military-assistance pro- 
gram, particularly of the Brussels powers. 
Since the inception of the Vandenberg reso- 
lution this Government has made clear that 
any military-assistance program would have 
to be based on continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid. 

“Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be made 
by the organization to be established under 
article 9 of the treaty.” 

Then Senator VANDENBERG added: 

„ But, so far as specific obliga- 
tions under the treaty are concerned in re- 
spect to article 3, they arise only when ulti- 
mate recommendations based on multilateral 
recommendations are made under article 9 
through the operation of the treaty itself. 

“And at that point the only obligation 
upon any Member of the Senate is to deter- 
mine whether or not the recommendations 
thus made impress him as being in line with 
the national security of the United States as 
a part of the North Atlantic community, and, 
therefore, the security of the community 
itself.” 

Senator VANDENBERG also said: 

“We like every other signatory (to the 
treaty) most emphatically do accept respon- 
sibility for contributing to the security of 
the North Atlantic area in whatever fashion 
events may require as honestly estimated by 
each signatory for itself. This may include 
arms. Perhaps it should. Obviously the 
administration thinks so. 

“That is for us, the Congress, honestly to 
decide from time to time so far as the pact 
is concerned after the Advisory Council 
makes its recommendations under article 9.“ 

Now, in view of these statements by Sena- 
ter CONNALLY, Senator VANDENBERG, and Sec- 
retary Acheson, what becomes of the state- 
ments by Secretary Marshall, Governor Stas- 
sen, and others that when the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty, it approved 
creation of an international army? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, all of us who partici- 

pated in the debate on the treaty know that 
the emphasis was placed upon contributing 
arms, 
When Senator HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, a 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, asked Secretary Acheson during the 
hearings on the treaty, whether assignment 
of foot soldiers to Western Europe was con- 
templated under the treaty, Secretary Ache- 
son replied: 

“The answer to that question, Senator, is 
a clear and absolute ‘No’.” 

Mr. Acheson, in his testimony before the 
present committees explained that at the 
time the treaty was ratified it was not con- 
templated to send foot soldiers to Atlantic 
treaty countries. He said that world condi- 
tions have changed since the treaty was 
ratified and that now it is contemplated to 
send foot soldiers. 

I completely agree that under the provi- 
sions of the treaty, foot soldiers and any 
other elements of our armed services can be 
sent to Atlantic treaty countries, provided 
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Congress makes the determination and the 
policy under which they shall be sent. 

To buttress further the truth that the 
Congress and not the President alone has 
the power under the treaty to determine the 
character of aid that shall be given, I quote 
from an article in the American Journal 
of International Law for October 1949. 

The article was written by Richard H. 
Heindel, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, and Francis 
O. Wilcox. At that time all were staff mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and Dr, Wilcox is now one of its 
consultants. 

This is what they say: 

“So far as the United States is concerned, 
the type and amount of aid given, when it 
is to be extended, and the conditions under 
which it is to be granted, are all matters 
which, in the final analysis, are reserved to 
the Congress.” 

Since there has been no act of aggression 
against any party to the treaty, we are in 
the period covered by article 3, preparing 
against possible attack. Article 5, which 
becomes operative after aggression has no 
bearing upon the issue now before you. 

Dr. Wilcox and his colleagues, in writing 
the article in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, had this to say: 

“Obviously every aggression does not mean 
that a state must go to war. There is noth- 
ing automatic about the article except that 
each power is required to exercise honest 
judgment as to the action it should take in 
a given case. The scope of action open to 
the parties is limitless and ranges from diplo- 
matic pressure to warlike measures. 

“The joint defense arrangements estab- 
lished under the treaty, as well as the mili- 
tary resources of each signatory, will condi- 
tion the contribution each might make to 
the common defense effort, 

“For example, in case of an attack on a 
signatory, it is conceivable that certain 
countries might make their contributions in 
the form of bases, others in troops, and still 
others in planes, and all thus meet their ob- 
ligations under article 5.” 

This analysis by Dr. Wilcox and his asso- 
ciates makes it indelibly clear that the treaty 
does not give the President power to order 
our troops into action and thereby make au- 
tomatic a declaration of war. 

Then there are those, including Governor 
Dewey, who urge that the well-defined leg- 
islative procedures required pursuant to the 
treaty should be scrapped, tossed out of the 
window, and that the President in line with 
the exploded philosophy of divine right of 
kings, decree the character of aid the United 
States shall furnish. 

This is the course the President has served 
notice he intends to take, bypass the treaty 
procedures, and tell the American people 
that as Commander in Chief of the armed 
services he can order the troops to do any- 
thing he alone thinks is in the public in- 
terest. 

Governor Dewey told your committees that 
regardless of the treaty, the President should 
go ahead and send American boys anywhere 
he chooses. The Governor calls this de- 
ploying, when in fact it is usurpation of the 
duty of the Congress. 

It is not surprising that Governor Dewey 
takes so lightly solemn pledges made to the 
Senate regarding implementation of the 
treaty, because in his testimony he most un- 
fairly misrepresented the simple, clear pro- 
visions of Senate Resolution 8, which any 
schoolboy could understand. 

The Governor must know the resolution 
neither approves nor disapproves the send- 
ing of American ground trocps to Europe. 
Its sole purpose to have Congress declare a 
policy on sending troops apparently did not 
matter to him, 


After the purpose of the resolution was 


explained to him by committee members he 
resorted to the tactic of smearing it as a 
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symbol of opposition to the free hand that he 
wants the President to have to determine 
our national defense policies. 

Mr. Chairman, advocating mastery of the 
air to pulverize Russia into submission, if 
she attacks, is the best insurance against war 
and for victory if war comes, wherever it 
starts, and for the security of the United 
States, our first line of defense. 

I voted against ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, because it plainly was based 
on the concept of land war with Russia, if 
Russia attacks, and because Spain and 
Western Germany, as well as other nations, 
were not included in the pact. 

When the treaty was before the Senate 
back in 1949, I advocated establishment of a 
ring of air bases around Russia, with a 
mighty armada of planes to pulverize Russia 
into submission if she attacked. 

Time is proving the wisdom of that 
strategy. 

Governor Stassen told you the American 
people are overwhelmingly in favor of send- 
ing ground troops to Europe for the purpose 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. He presented 
no supporting evidence. But your commit- 
tees have received testimony by representa- 
tives of scores of patriotic organizations say- 
ing all of them want no commitment of 
ground troops to the international army 
pending a declaration of policy on that mat- 
ter by the Congress. A Gallup poll published 
on February 9, 1951, showed 2 to 1 in favor 
of the Wherry resolution. 

And a representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Inc., tes- 
tified his organization asked 136,000 small 
and independent business and professional 
men whether they were for or against Senate 
Resolution 8, and that 75 percent of the 
federation voted “yes,” 22 percent “no,” and 
3 percent gave no opinion. 

Other Senators can speak for themselves, 
but my mail and telegrams are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Congress being a full-time 
partner with the President in determining 
defense policies, 

But, Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether 
one is for or against sending American boys 
into an international army in Europe, the 
traditional American way is for the Congress 
to decide this grave issue, 

A mere statement by the Congress that 
it favors sending American troops to Europe 
for integration into an international peace- 
time army, would not solve the fundamental 
issue of whether the Co: shall declare 
the policy in cooperation with the President, 
through the legislative process, or whether 
the President alone shall make this ex- 
tremely fateful decision. 

From the moment I introduced Senate 
Resolution 8, I have sought to separate the 
question of whether Congress shall assert 
its right to jurisdiction over the question, 
from the question of whether it would be 
wise to commit United States forces to a 
land war with Russia before Russia’s war- 
industrial potential is destroyed by air power, 

But since the introduction of the resolu- 
tion there has been a vicious campaign to 
confuse the issue of— 

(1) whether Congress should have the 
right to determine a policy on sending troops 
to Europe for purposes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as provided in my resolution, and 

(2) whether troops should be sent, and, if 
80, under what conditions. 

Your committees decided to receive testi- 
mony from administration witnesses in sup- 
port of sending troops. The whole subject 
of what is the best deterrent to war and for 
victory if war comes, has been injected into 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Therefore, it is now mandatory that very 
thorough hearings should be held covering 
every factor necessary to the Congress in 
providing a sound national defense policy. 

Mr. witnesses in these hear- 


ings—including Governor Dewey—have 
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stated that the decision on whether foot 
soldiers shall be sent to Europe for an in- 
ternational army is purely military; and, 
therefore, should be left entirely to the Presi- 
dent and the Chiefs of Staff. 

General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, 
and chief advocate of majoring ground 
forces in our national defense policy, him- 
self contradicted the claims of Governor 
Dewey and others in this regard. 

In the hearing before these committees, 
on February 19, 1951, at page 248, General 
Collins said: 

“Since modern war is total war, it is im- 
possible to separate the purely military ele- 
ments from the economic, political, and psy- 
chological elements.” 

This statement by General Collins is ele- 
mentary. It must be accepted by any think- 
ing person, for in modern times wars are 
fought by the total population of the coun- 
tries involved and that is why I am plead- 
ing with you to study all of the factors that 
are involved. 

I would like to see developed by your two 
committees, representing a cross section of 
the entire Senate, including the Appropria- 
tions and Finance Committees, an over-all 
national defense policy that recognizes the 
peculiarities of sound preparedness against 
possible war with Russia, and the capacity 
of the United States and our friends in the 
free world to wage and win such a war. 

Such a national-defense policy we do not 
have today, and, in my opinion, that is the 
primary ingredient for national unity. 

The first fact to be considered is that 
our country and all the presently free world 
are confronted by a global threat to our 
security. : 

Our preparedness effort, therefore, should 
be global in character—recognizing that geo- 
graphical location of all of us in the free 
world has been obliterated by the range and 
destructive power of the war plane. / 

Military defense must take priority over 
international political commitments, These 
must conform to the over-all military strate 
egy, as determined by the Congress under 
its constitutional prerogative to raise armies 
and navies, based upon recommendations 
made by the President and those interested 
in our national defense. 

Efforts of realistic thinkers on defense are 
being very seriously handicapped by the lack 
of forthright efforts by our State Depart- 
ment to include, in the free world defense 
network, Spain and other countries essen- 
tial to the defense of the free world. 

Our preparedness effort is being strangled | 
by antiquated, exploded theories of ground 
war advocates in the Pentagon. | 

General Bradley, General Collins and oth- 
ers who dominate the preparedness plan- 
ning in the Pentagon, seem to be utterly 
oblivious to the victory potentialities of air 
power should war come. 

They seem to be saturated by the idea 
that war with Russia can be won by the 
strategy in vogue before the advent of the 
war plane. 

General Bradley, in an address in Boston, 
Mass., at the Army Day conference, February 
4, 1949, made this astounding statement: 

“I am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, we shall once more be 
forced to gain the inevitable victory over 
our dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the 
ground.” 

General Collins, in an article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, January 27, 1951, wrote: 

“As an infantryman at heart, he sincerely 
believes that the ultimate decision in war 
* + the imposing of our will upon an 
enemy * * œ can be gained only by a 
ground army, supported, of course, by tac- 
tical aviation and with supply lines guarded 
by a navy. 

“‘No navy can win a war alone,’ he says. 
‘And no air force can win. But neither can 
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a ground army win without their powerful, 
specialized support. A man's loyalty to his 
country should transcend his loyalty to his 
branch of the service. There is no quarrel 
between us. We are all one team.’” 

Further insight into General Collins’ 
thinking may be gleaned from the Army's 
Liaison Bulletin 231, which was issued by the 
Office of the Army Chief of Staff. Dated 
January 1, 1951, it carries an article by Lt. 
Gen. Raymond S. McLain, Comptroller of the 
Army. This article concludes; 

“We must bring our over-all force more 
in balance, because we see a new pattern of 
warfare emerging from the threat of power 
weapons. We have always met power with 
dispersion on the battlefields. 

“The pattern of aggression in Greece, 
China, Indo-China, and Korea has been dis- 
persed formation. That means more men on 
the ground, deeper formations, integrated by 
radio and wire communication. The Army 
must be brought closer to a capability of 
meeting the aggression. We can no longer 
rely on the philosophy which overran this 
country after the atomic bomb was made. 

“The doughboy is still the decisive factor 
in battle, when he puts his foot on a piece 
of ground, no more war comes from there. 
We are moving toward this balance. 
Whether we achieve it will depend on the 
people of this country.” 

After the article there appears in Liaison 
Bulletin 231, this paragraph: 

“Public information officers and com- 
manders will recognize that General MeLain's 
letter is an outstanding informative pre- 
sentation of facts which can provide a sound 
and authoritative basis for reference in 
answering both public and press queries as to 
‘What has been done with the money?’” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the kind of pro- 
vincial thinking that dominates the military 
strategy for the United States and for pro- 
tection of the free world. 

The American people believe that since 
the Air Force was given equal status with 
the Army and Navy—in the national defense 
set-up—the Air Force is now free to exploit 
its tremendous potentialities. But that is 
not the case. 

Short-sighted thinking that air power is 
an adjunct to the Army continues to pre- 
dominate and for proof examine the appro- 
priations for the three services. They are 
substantially equal in amounts. 

“Balance” and “imbalance” are the handy 
words of the ground bayonet fighters, as they 
view the Russian bear and its 175 divisions 
in being—and hundreds more in back of 
them. 

Air power is the key to our survival in the 
event of war. Control the air and you con- 
trol the ground under it, exactly as Great 
Britain for hundreds of years dominated the 
world by ruling the seas. 

Congress alone can break the noose that 
now hangs around our Air Force, When the 
combined Chiefs of Staff make a decision all 
are bound to support it, even though the 
minority may be right. They are compelled 
to present a united front when they testify 
before congressional committees and it must 
be plain, too, what would happen to the 
minority member who broke with the ma- 
jority. 

At these hearings, the topmost responsible 
officers of the Air Force and retired Air Force 
officers who have given distinguished service 
to the Nation, have testified at these hearings 
that the United States is not today adequate- 
ly prepared in air power. 

Over and over you have heard these mas- 
ters of air warfare testify, with an adequate 
air force, through mastery of the air, the 
United States can pulverize the war indus- 
trial potential of Russia. 

General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, testified on February 19, 1951. On 
page 434 of the record you will find this 
statement by General Vandenberg in reply to 
a question by me: 


“General VANDENBERG. With an adequate 
air force, properly manned, with sufficient 
personnel, installations, bases, the war po- 
tential in my opinion of any nation in the 
world could be destroyed by that air force.” 

Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, commanding 
general of the Strategic Air Command at 
Omaha, Nebr., testified on February 21, 1951, 

Please note this colloquy between the 
junior Senator from Nebraska and General 
LeMay, beginning on page 691 of the record: 

“Senator WHERRY. If you commit one di- 
vision (that is ground troops to Europe) do 
you agree with General Eisenhower that we 
must be prepared to go the whole way on 
the ground? 

“General LeMay. Well, sir, I do not believe 
that we need to match Russia division for di- 
vision fighting a full-scale war on the ground. 
I do not believe we should conduct a war 
against Russia in that manner. 

“Senator WHERRY. How would you conduct 
it? 

“General LeMay, I would use the weapons 
at which we are more proficient and better 
capable of providing. We are not capable 
of fighting the Russian Empire by matching 
their manpower. 

“Senator WHERRY. I want to thank you. 
Would it be better for Western Europe, after 
the statement you just made, to take tempo- 
rary occupation, occupation by the aggressor 
while our air power is destroying Russia 
rather than to engage the Red army on the 
ground? 

“General LeMay. I think that would be the 
more efficient way of doing it. 

“Senator WHERRY. What would happen to 
the armies of Russia in the field if her war 
potential, the industrial war potential, were 
destroyed at home? 

“General LeMay. An army in the field be- 
comes impotent when it is not resupplied. 

“Senator Wuerry. So with the destruction 
of Russia’s war potential, the Russian Army 
would disintegrate? s 

“General LeMay. If they could not be re- 
supplied they would become ineffective. 

“Senator WHERRY. If you had to choose be- 
tween defense dollars, and I would like to say 
that I accept the figures of Senator BYRD that 
the expenditures of budgets for the balance 
of this fiscal year and next year will reach 
approximately $144,700,000,000, if you had 
to choose defense dollars, what would you 
choose to spend to build the deterrent which 
you think would stop a Russian invasion? 

“General LeMay. I would choose the 
weapon of air power.” 

Mr. Chairman, that was General LeMay 
speaking, the man who delivered by air the 
knockout blows that paved the way for vic- 
tory over Japan, blows that made it unneces- 
sary to land foot soldiers on the soil of 
Japan. I do not detract from the heroic ac- 
tion of other branches of the service, but I 
believe your committees would do well to 
examine the part played by air power in sub- 
duing Japan. 

And please read again the testimony of Lt. 
Gen, Ennis C. Whitehead, who is in command 
of the air defenses for our homeland, right 
here, the United States. 

Time and again, you will find, General 
Whitehead gave top priority to air power in 
the defense dollar, which it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to divide. 

On page 760 of the record, General White- 
head says: 

“In the matter of priority I feel that No. 
1 for the security of our country is to main- 
tain a long-range striking force powerful 
enough, if we are attacked, to conduct a de- 
cisive counter offensive against the industrial 
power of any nation which might attack us. 

“I feel that the next priority to that is to 
maintain the minimum defense posture re- 
quired to prevent first, the long-range strik- 
ing force being taken out on its own bases 
before it could conduct a counter offensive, 
and second, to protect the industrial poten- 
tial of our country.” 
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Then I asked him: 

“Senator WHERRY. Now, do we have that 
kind of an Air Force today that is capable of 
delivering these priorities that you men- 
tioned? 

“General WHITEHEAD. I know that the Air 
Force we have today is, in my Judgment— 
and this is my personal opinion—capable of 
providing what I consider the minimum de- 
fense. I believe that the strategic striking 
force could carry out its mission to a reason- 
able degree. I do not believe it is strong 
enough to have the capability to follow up 
the initial attack and completely flatten the 
industrial power of the nation which might 
attack us. I think it needs additional 
power.” 

Then, Lt. Gen. Harold George, Air Force, 
retired, with 30 years of military service 
back of him, tells you on page 803 of the 
record: 

“We have to have an air defense, otherwise 
this Nation just cannot exist in the face of 
a strong atom bomb attack delivered against 
25 or 30 principal, vulnerable, vital objec- 
tives that make up our economic structure. 

“I think that science and the capabilities 
of the American people can create an air de- 
fense that can punish the very devil out of 
Russia if she attempts to attack us. We have 
not got it now, and I think everybody realizes 
that. 

“The Russian bases are right over the 
North Pole, and with the new bombers that 
are coming in, it is about 5% hours away 
and it means that over this period that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is talking about, that you 
have to have an air force defense system that 
is on the alert 24 hours of every day from now 
for 20 long years. 

“One thing to me seems to stand forth, 
I do not care how big an army Russia has, 
she can’t walk that army across the Atlantic 
or the Pacific Ocean, or cross the Arctic ice 
cap and attack this country. 

“I do not care how big an army we have, 
we cannot defeat Russia. Napoleon tried it, 
and he lost; Hitler tried it, and he lost. He 
had his whole heartland right on the very 
borders of Russia. The biggest army that 
Russia has can’t stop our Air Force from 
hitting Russian bases. The biggest Army and 
biggest Navy we have can’t stop the Russian 
Air Force from hitting our vulnerable and 
vital spots.” 

Further on, he says in the record: 

“If it is a $75,000,000,000 or $100,000,000,- 
000 budget that is facing us for the next 
35 years, I do not think this economy can 
take that kind of punishment over that 
period of time. Therefore, we have to be 
careful and select the kind of defense force 
that is within our economy to support.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what becomes of the 
testimony by Governor Dewey and those who 
would commit us to a ground war with Rus- 
sia in Western Europe, in the face of this 
testimony by military experts who believe 
that air power must have first priority in 
building our national defense? Why, it 
fades away like mist under the sun, 

And again I plead with you to test the 
evidence of those who say that the key to 
survival is air power. 

Every American honors Gen. Carl Spaatz 
for his great contribution to victory in 
World War II. His name is imperishable 
in the glorious annals of our beloved coun- 
try. 

Look at what General Spaatz says on page 
929 of the record. He speaks with intimate 
knowledge of how the defense dollar is di- 
vided. He knows all about the scramble of 
the services for funds. Now retired, Gen- 
eral Spaatz gives this admonition: 

“It occurs to me that in peacetime the size 
and composition of the Armed Forces are a 
duty for Congress to determine and that any 
move of any kind which would affect the 
requirements of the force, whether more 
ground divisions or more Air Force or more 
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Navy, is a very important problem for Con- 
gress to decide, particularly since they must 
make all the appropriations for them. 

“Now, insofar as this resolution (S. Res. 
8) is concerned, or any otHer resolution, I 
am in favor of any resolution that makes it 
essential for Congress to get the necessary 
information in time for the proper dis- 
charge of their functions as set up under 
the Constitution.” 

General Spaatz, too, grimly warned that 
America must rapidly build her air power as 
the most trustworthy weapon if war should 
come, 

Maj. Alexander de Seversky, recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on air power 
as the decisive weapon of modern war, like- 
wise pleaded with you to take hold of the 
national defense policy and fashion it to 
realities. 

In view of all this evidence that geography 
is secondary in modern war, except that our 
own gigantic war industrial potential be 
maintained, what becomes of the claims of 
Governor Dewey and the other ground war 
proponents that Western Europe is Amer- 
ica’s first line of defense? 

Despite the facts that every schoolboy 
knows, facts that show the first line of de- 
fense is in the air, and that the heart of 
America could be the first target of the Red 
air force, we hear over and over that if 
Western Europe is lost, all is lost and Amer- 
ica is doomed to years and years of Spartan 
life, no minerals, no metals, no automobiles, 
no movies, a standing army of 100 divisions 
on guard against Communist hordes. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it should be plain to 
everybody by now, including Britain, France, 
Belgium, and all the other countries in the 
North Atlantic Pact, that if Western Europe 
is attacked, the United States must and will 
come to its aid with all our might. 

At that moment the fight for survival of 
America begins, not 25 or 50 years away. At 
that moment the fight begins for possession 
of all the precious things in Western Europe 
that every right-thinking person wants to 
preserve for free peoples. 

Secretary Marshall, General Bradley, and 
Secretary Acheson, not one of them pre- 
sented to these committees and the Ameri- 
can people, a shred of tangible evidence 
that the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
have guaranteed to furnish foot soldiers ade- 
quate to give our American boys, if they 
are sent over, a decent chance for their 
lives. 

They propose sending four divisions to 
join the two already there, as morale build- 
ers. The American taxpayers have poured 
more than $50,000,000,000 into Europe since 
the war, as morale builders. The Congress 
has spread the shield of the Monroe Doctrine 
all over the Atlantic Pact countries. 

There will be no welshing on that obliga- 

tion, but in the light of all the evidence, 
this Congress has the right to determine 
what the character of our aid shall be. It 
is for the Congress and not the President, 
one man, to say what our contribution shall 
be; whether it is to be a gamble with the 
lives of American boys for an international 
army that exists only on paper, or, air and 
sea power, which can pulverize the war in- 
dustrial potential of Russia if she starts a 
war. 
The advocates of engaging the Red army 
before Russia’s war industrial potential is 
destroyed, convince no realistic person, the 
man on the street or the mother tending 
her children, that the industries, the 
churches and all the other precious institu- 
tions in Western Europe would be spared if 
an international army clashes with the Red 
army and the Russian Air Force. 2 

The vitals of Western Europe would be 
destroyed in the inferno of a land war and 
the sending of American boys over there as 
morale builders, as shining examples for the 
200,000,000 peoples of Western Europe to 
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Congress dare not gamble with the lives 
of American boys. 

You are told by the rulers of Pentagon pol- 
icy to divert American manpower, so urgent- 
ly needed now, to the job of building morale, 
when the experience of World War II shows 
that air power is the decisive weapon. 

General Spaatz has told you that if we 

and our allies, in that war, had been fore- 
sighted enough to have a superior bombing 
force at the outbreak of the war—the 
Normandy landing would have been un- 
necessary. 
Competent military experts estimate 
thousands upon thousands of lives would 
have been saved if we had paid more atten- 
tion to the advice of the late, beloved Billy 
Mitchell and to Maj, Alexander de Seversky, 
the Billy Mitchell of today. 

Mr. Chairman, there are proposals that 
the Congress approve all that President Tru- 
man already has done to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty on his own initiative 
and without the knowledge of the American 
people—and that the President merely re- 
port from time to time to congressional 
committees on his commitments in the 
future. 

My opinion is that the adoption of such 

& resolution would be equivalent to abdica- 
tion of the responsibility and duty of the 
Congress. 
There is abundant evidence that reports 
by the administration to congressional com- 
mittees, dressed up as “consultation,” are 
usually reports on commitments that al- 
ready had been made. 

We are told the sad news after the horse 
is out of the barn. We are confronted with 
a fait accompli, and there is nothing left 
for us except to sign on the dotted line. 

Oh, yes—we are told we must sign or 
America will lose face and the hopes and 
aspirations of other countries will be 
smothered. 

Allow the President to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty as he chooses and you 
will in effect tell him he can fix our Na- 
tion’s whole defense with its im- 
pact upon the lives and activities of our 
people. 

National defense policy is the sovereign 
right of the people to determine through their 
Representatives in the Congress. Give the 
President a blank check to send American 
boys any place, and for any purpose, that 
the President alone determines is in the in- 
terest of national security, and Congress be- 
comes a mere rubber stamp to appropriate 
the taxpayers’ money. 

There is yet time to develop a sound na- 
tional defense policy under which the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief could deploy 
the armed services. 

We are now scraping the bottom of the 
barrel for military manpower. Troops are 
going to Korea, we are told, at the rate of 
15,000 a month as replacements; two divi- 
sions have been alerted to go to Japan; the 
military is retreating to defensible positions 
in Alaska. 

Act, I plead with you, to prevent the risk 
of spreading our manpower around the globe, 
thin everywhere and strong nowhere. I be- 
lieve you are a miscalculated risk 
when you give the President and his land- 
war advisers a blank check. At least, may I 
implore you to explore alternative plans? 

When the matter of implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty with arms came up 
back in 1949, it was done through the mu- 
tual assistance defense bill as a temporary 
expedient, but it was the Congress that de- 
termined the character of aid and the 
amounts. 

Since the administration recognized the 
right of the Congress to pass upon the ques- 
tion of furnishing arms to North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, can anyone say that it is 
less necessary to come to Congress for au- 
thority to implement the treaty with Amer- 


defend themselves, is a foolish venture. . ican boys? 
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This point, which must be obvious to any 
legislator, was brought into focus in the 
course of the present hearings by Senator 
Carn through questioning of Governor 
Dewey on February 24. 

Their colloquy follows: 

“Senator CN. The intent of the resolu- 
tion before this committee as I understand 
it, is to have the Congress, rather than the 
Executive, determine whether the United 
States shall for the first time contribute 
combat forces to an integrated peacetime 
European army. I think my country, Gov- 
ernor, should contribute to that army. But 
I believe that my country, through this Con- 
gress, should decide what to me is the mon- 
umental policy question involved. 

“T have offered this observation to you be- 
cause I want you to know, and really to un- 
derstand and believe, that there are some 
who support the principle covered by the 
so-called Wherry Resolution who are not 
now, nor have we ever been the isolationists 
to which you made reference. 

“Now, my question is this, sir. You can 
help me because this is a very difficult situ- 
ation. 

“In October of 1949, the Congress ap- 
proved a mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. This was done for what purpose? 
Simply to implement the Atlantic Pact. The 
result was to provide arms for our allies and 
member nations of that pact. 

“The question: Why should the Nation, 
our Nation, decide to provide arms for Eu- 
rope through legislation adopted by the 
Congress and then decide to provide men 
through executive decision? To me I can 
see no difference between the policy issue 
involved, and I would like your reflection on 
that question, sir. 

To this Dewey replied: 

“Well, it really boils down to the great 
flexibility which you need in the handling 
of men, their deployment in a fluid and dan- 
gerous world situation, and it seems to me 
that the matter of deployment of troops, 
wherever it is safest and best for them to 
be from our national interest, probably is 
better decided by Executive action, though 
I do not challenge the right of Congress to 
stop it. I welcome this test of the policy, 
and I believe that some member of this 
committee, the chairman, will offer a reso- 
lution whereby everyone can then stand up 
and be counted, and the issue can be formally 
determined. I am all for that. 

“Senator Carn. That is what I personally 
here think should be done. 

“But permit this following: Could you not 
make your same identical case for providing 
arms to our allies? Because arms and equip- 
ment cover a very wide range of items in 
which certainly you need flexibility, in per- 
mitting deployment of your troops—where 
arms go, to whom, and in what fashion they 
are used, is vitally important, yet it was 
deemed correct as a policy question for the 
Congress first to decide that arms should be 
made available through the military, to our 
friends across the seas, I return to my own 
contention, which may turn out to be wrong, 
that we should first determine the advisa- 
bility and wisdom of participating and con- 
tributing to an integrated European army, 
and then leave to the military the tactical 
question of deployment of the troops. 

“Governor DEWEY. There is a broad dis- 
tinction, and I am fumbling in my mind 

“Senator Carn. I noticed that. But the 
American people are interested in what you 
have in mind. 

“Governor Dewey. It seems to me that the 
President had to get authority from the Con- 
gress, although as I recall it, we provided 
50 destroyers to Great Britain without con- 
gressional act in the year 1940. 

“Senator Carn. That is right. 

“Governor Dewey. So it is entirely possi- 
ble, then, that this was an act of unneces< 

interest. : 

“Senator Cain. In getting the authority? 
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“Governor Dewey. We are giving away the 
property of the United States. 

“Senator Carn. Yes, sir; as we are about 
to give away the lives of our troops. 

“Governor Dewey. In the deployment of 
troops, we are not giving away the lives 
of our troops. 

“Senator Carn. We are potentially placing 
them in a position to give away their lives.” 

Further along in the interrogation of Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Senator Carn brings out an- 
other vitally important point and I quote 
Senator CAIN: 

“As I see it, if next week or shortly there- 
after, we pass the new manpower bill, which 
provides for a total armed strength of three 
and a half million, from that time on Con- 
gress in a real sense has committed itself to 
provide the moneys to support a military 
strength of three and a half million. If this 
Congress does not determine the question 
for or against committing forces to that Eu- 
ropean army, the Executive under your very 
able presentation, will be permitted to do, 
with those three and a half million persons, 
what in his opinion is best for the national 
interest, and my only argument with you, 
if there is an argument, is that I think that 
question of policy ought to be resolved by 
the Congress, which speaks broadly for the 
people.” 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Carn has made the 
issue very plain. The Congress did have 
to authorize the preliminary arms imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact. Now 
that implementation by sending ground 
forces to Western Europe is under decision, 
it is not only the prerogative of the Congress, 
but is its clear responsibility as represent- 
atives of the people to determine the na- 

. tional defense policy and the character of aid 
that is to be given the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries in conformity with that policy. 

These words of the senior Senator from 
Texas Mr. CONNALLY ], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on the floor of 
the Senate back in July 1949, when the 
treaty was up for ratification, will ring 
through the ages and again I recall them. 

“The obligations are plainly set forth in 
the treaty, and to the Congress itself must 
be remitted the matter of whatever we fur- 
nish under article 3 or under other articles 
of the treaty. 

“I am willing to trust the Congress, 

“Congress is where the Constitution puts 
the responsibility, and that is where we shall 
put it.” 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS EN- 


TERPRISES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day it was my privilege to 
introduce a joint resolution pertaining to 
our defense mobilization program and 
its relationship to the small-business en- 
terprises of the Nation. 

Mr. President, for the second time 
within a decade, American independent 
small business is fighting for its life. As 
in 1940, a national emergency exists. 
Common sense, indeed, the very instinct 
of survival itself, requires that we make 
full use of every possible production fa- 
cility to combat the forces of Commu- 
nist aggression throughout the world. 
Yet, thousands of small independent 
businessmen, all of them willing and 
able to contribute to our defense-pro- 
duction program, are not being given 
the opportunity to share in defense pro- 
duction or contribute to our productive 
capacity. 

How long we as a Nation can stand 
this drain on our industrial resources is 
a matter of gravest concern. Small in- 
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dependent enterprise is the foundation 
of our entire economic structure, 

According to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, in the Eighty- 
first Congress, more than 95 percent of 
the 3,670,000 business enterprises in our 
country are small. This includes manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing, con- 
struction, and other types of industries 
with fewer than 500 employees. 

Approximately 65 percent of al. gain- 
fully employed persons are employed by 
small independent businesses. 

Everyone remembers how during the 
early years of World War II, when most 
of the war contracts were channeled to 
the large companies, serious backlogs de- 
veloped and there were actual shortages 
of weapons on some fighting fronts. 
From 1940 through 1944, the 100 larg- 
est American corporations received 6025 
percent of all prime contracts awarded, 
and more than 51 percent of such con- 
tracts went to the top 33 companies. 
The vast majority of subcontracts also 
went to large companies. The result 
was that in the first 2 years of the last 
war, 16 percent of the small businesses 
of the country had to close their doors. 

Today the same thing is happening 
again. Now, as then, material alloca- 
tions, priorities, Government credit re- 
strictions, all threaten to eliminate 
thousands of small firms which are de- 
pendent on the very items which are 
being commandeered for national de- 
fense. By far the most rerious handicap 
being faced by small-plant operators to- 
day, however, is their inability to obtain 
military contracts. This, for most small 
independent businessmen operating 
manufacturing companies, is the cruel 
crux of the whole matter. A series of 
allocation and limitation orcers re- 
stricting materials and end-product 
uses, issued by the National Production 
Authority, have, in effect, signed the 
death sentence for thousands of small 
firms using steel, copper, aluminum, 
brass, zine, nickel, rubber, and other 
materials in short supply. The only 
hope of a reprieve for these small firms 
is to secure a prime contract from the 
Government or a subcontract with a 
large company which has been awarded 
a defense contract. They would then be 
in a position to secure what is known 
as the “DO”—defense order—priority 
ratings for materials essential for con- 
tinued existence. 

The sad fact is that small business has 
had the procurement door slammed in 
its face. The reason is clear. Even in 
normal times it is extremely difficult for 
firms which have never, or only to a 
limited extent, done business with the 
Government, to break into the select 
circle of contract award winners. But 
until recently, at any rate, they had an 
outside chance because, all other factors 
being equal, contracts are usually 
awarded to the low bidder, when such 
procurements are conducted on a formal 
advertised basis. 

Now, however, there are indications 
that more than 90 percent of military 
buying is being conducted on a nego- 
tiated basis in contradistinction to a 
competitive-bid basis. Not only are 
small companies virtually excluded from 
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submitting quotations on this vast bulk 
of negotiated contracts; but in the ma- 
jority of instances, they do not even hear 
about the requtrements or requests for 
negotiated contracts. Meanwhile, a rel- 
ative handful of the larger companies are 
being handed multi-million-dollar con- 
tracts in such large amounts that even 
our industrial giants are back-logged 
for from 6 to 18 months in production. 
The Department of Defense itself has 
stated that in fiscal year 1950, only 14 
percent of all negotiated contracts went 
to small business. 

It can safely be assumed that that 
percentage will shrink even further this 
year. Meanwhile, small companies 
which until a few months ago were 
firmly grounded in our industrial system 
find themselves wasting away, victims of 
national neglect. Their skilled labor is 
drifting away to larger companies. At 
this point, Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in every leading metropoli- 
tan newspaper in America there are ap- 
pearing by the dozen advertisements, 
wherein the large companies are solicit- 
ing employees, skilled craftsmen, from 
many of the smaller plants. This simply 
means that the team of skilled crafts- 
men which has been brought together 
during recent years is being broken up, 
so that this plan, for all practical pur- 
poses, will not be productive. I say the 
skilled labor of the smaller companies is 
drifting away to larger companies, and 
their capital resources are being drained 
dry. Their markets, carefully developed 
over the years, are disappearing. This, 
Mr. President, is why some people say 
that big business is in the saddle. 

The figures issued on purchases dur- 
ing fiscal year 1950 by the Department 
of Defense do not offer much encourage- 
ment to the small-business owner. Of 
the total purchases amounting to $5,- 
355,296,000 for supplies, services, and 
construction, $1,310,615,000 or 24.5 per- 
cent went to firms employing less than 
500 employees. This figure should not 
be accepted at face value. There are 
many manufacturing industries which 
by their nature are composed predomi- 
nantly of companies which would be 
considered small according to the 500- 
employee yardstick. In such industries, 
therefore, the majority of contracts by 
necessity and definition would have to 
be awarded to small firms, The question 
naturally arises, Do they go, in such in- 
dustrial segments, to the really little fel- 
lows, or are they awarded to the compa- 
nies which, although they may employ 
only 400 workers, yet happen to be the 
big business of their particular industry? 

I desire at this time to pay full credit 
to the job that has been done by the 
Central Military Procurement Office, 
which was established in Washington in 
1949. In fact, I submitted an amend- 
ment to the armed-services appropria- 
tion of 1949, providing for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
Charge of Small Business. Following 
the adoption of that amendment by the 
Congress, considerable effort was made 
to improve the cooperation between the 
Defense Establishment and its procure- 
ment offices, on the one hand, and the 
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small-business enterprises of the coun- 
try, on the other. The Central Military 
Procurement Office, working in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce, 
has carried out a broad program for the 
dissemination or distribution of infor- 
mation regarding military contracts and 
awards made. However, this effort has 
not reached to the root of the trouble. 

The Report on Material Shortages, 
issued by the Select Committee on Small 
Business during the present Congress— 
and I quote, now, from that report, and 
the words are hard-hitting, but factual— 
says: 

It is not enough for the highest produc- 
tion-management officials to issue pro-small- 
business instructions to their staffs. Such 
directives or memoranda must not be filed 
away or allowed to atrophy from disuse, but 
must become the credo of those employees 
down the line who have daily contact with 
businessmen and make binding decisions 
concerning small business, For example, 
there can be no mistaking the laudable in- 
tent of Secretary of Defense George C. Mar- 
shall's memorandum of December 18, 1950, 
directing the Secretaries of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy to rake maximum utiliza- 
tion of the production facilities of small 
business. 


It was an excellent directive, given in 
the best of intentions, The report 
continues: 

Obviously, however, such statements re- 
main in the realm of window dressing 
unless they are fully implemented at all 
organizational levels, 


I am sure most of my colleagues have 
received literally hundreds of communi- 
cations from businessmen in their com- 
munities asking assistance in attempting 
to receive consideration at the hands of 
defense agencies for defense contracts. 
Thousands of businessmen have trudged 
the corridors of the Pentagon and waited 
for days for appointments in the Com- 
modity Division of the National Produc- 
tion Authority. They have placed their 
names on “Invitation to bid” lists and 
have begged to be considered on nego- 
tiated contracts. Many of them have 
searched Washington, hoping to meet a 
oe 5-percenter that would be of 

elp. 

It is almost inevitable under the pres- 
ent method of dealing with small busi- 
ness that the Members of Congress be- 
come agents for business in dealing with 
the procuring departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I desire to emphasize that 
point because considerable attention is 
being given in these days to the letters 
which Senators or Representatives may 
send to Government agencies. I say if 
Members of Congress are to serye their 
constituencies, particularly in the case 
of small business, it is inevitable that 
they should contact the agencies. They 
literally become agents for business in 
dealing with the procurement depart- 
ments of the Government. 

A partial solution to this problem was 
developed during the last war. When 
the casualty lists of small firms grew 
too long to ignore, it became evident that 
drastic measures would have to be 
adopted. I pay my particular respects 
to the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], who at that time was Chair- 
man of the Small Business Committee, 
By unanimous vote of Congress in June 
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1942, the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion was created. Through the activi- 
ties of this agency the proportion of dol- 
lar value of prime contracts awarded to 
small companies climbed from about 12 
percent to 30 percent. 

I desire that statement to be noted, 
because there is practical evidence that, 
if the Congress really makes up its mind 
to do something about the equitable dis- 
tribution of contracts, small business can 
be helped. The dollar value—not the 
number of contracts which the defense 
agencies talk about, but the dollar value 
of all prime contracts awarded to small 
companies under that War Plants Cor- 
poration Act, in World War I, climbed 
from 12 percent to 30 percent within a 
very short time. 

I have today submitted to the Senate 
for its cunsideration a resolution which 
I believe may achieve fuller utilization 
of small business enterprises in the Na- 
tion’s defense program during the pres- 
ent national emergency. 

Small business deserves, it must have, 
an agency which will have no other re- 
sponsibility than to help small business 
survive the present crisis by integrating 
it into the mobilization program. 

At this point, Mr. President, I desire, 
as a member of the Select Committe on 
Small Business to say that the evidence 
is complete that unless a really dramatic, 
considered effort is made by the Con- 
gress, hundreds upon hundreds of small 
enterprises, which are literally the back- 
bone of the economic life of thou-ands 
of communities throughout America, 
will be demolished or destroyed. They 
will be lost, for the reason that small 
firms do not have the great capital re- 
sources which would enable them to tide 
themselves over. They do not have in 
Washington paid representatives, living 
at fine apartment hotels, who can be in 
constant touch with the procurement 
agencies, The small business firms must 
depend upon what they read in the news- 
papers, or in whatever little bulletin they 
may receive from the Government, in 
order to knov what is going on. When 
the negotiation of contracts takes place 
behind closed doors—because that is ob- 
viously what a negotiated contract 
means, since the negotiators, the sup- 
plier, and the procurement officer sit 
down to negotiate a contract—the small 
firms are out in the cold. They are given 
little or no consideration, not because 
of a conspiracy against them, not be- 
cause of a determined effort to do them 
harm, but simply by the very nature of 
the economic problem involved in bring- 
ing about production and acquiring sup- 
plies for our defense establishment. 

I say again that small business de- 
serves, and it must have, an agency of 
its own which will have no other re- 
sponsibility than to help small business 
survive the present crisis, by integrating 
it into the mobilization program. 

Under the terms of this joint resolu- 
tion there would be established an Office 
of Small Business Defense Production, 
to be headed by a National Director ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The specific 
functions of the proposed new small- 
business organization are: 
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First. To determine the best means of 
utilizing the productive facilities of small 
business during the present emergency; 

Second. To coordinate the policies and 
procedures of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment charged with procuring com- 
modities and services; and 

Third. To issue rules and regulations 
designed to afford small plants maximum 
opportunity to participate in the defense 
mobilization program. 

The resolution also provides that there 
shall be established within each State 
a State director of small business de- 
fense production who shall be selected 
from the ranks of small business. The 
State directors will be assisted by ad- 
visory boards of nine local members rep- 
resenting free independent enterprise, 
labor, and agriculture. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that por- 
tion of my resolution, because, if the 
offices of all other Members of Congress 
have the same experience as my office, 
then constant lines of business people 
from the respective States are appearing 
to seek the aid of Representatives and 
Senators. Frankly, this is an expendi- 
ture and a utilization of time which 
ought not to take place. There is no 
reason in the world why we cannot de- 
centralize some of this Government cp- 
eration. It does not all need to come to 
Washington, one of the most conges‘ed 
cities in America. I believe it would be 
good for business and for government to 
give the State director in the feld some 
authority, for a change, and some re- 
sponsibility, so that the local business 
people of a community could go to see 
their own State director in charge of 
small-business mobilization, could get 
the answers there, and could get the help 
and assistance there which is required in 
this particular defense mobilization, I 
feel that that one point alone in the 
resolution would do more to alleviate 
some of the difficulties which face small 
business today than any other move 
which has been made to date in behalf 
of independent enterprises. 

The chief functions of the State small- 
business offices would be to compile lists 
of local production facilities, to make 
such data available to Federal purchas- 
ing officers, and to secure from procure- 
ment offices complete advance informa- 
tion on procurements, so that small- and 
medium-sized plants would be in a posi- 
tion to bid on war contracts. I under- 
line the word “complete.” It means 
specifications; not merely a generalized 
statement as to requirements. Under 
the present situation informational of- 
fices are scattered all over the United 
States. Such informational offices have 
only generalized information, and not 
specific information. It does little or no 
good to have generalized information 
available when there is to be awarded 
a contract on which the bidding must 
take place in a day or two, because in 
that case the bidder must telegraph to 
Washington or come to Washington to a 
central procurement officer to get the 
specifications of the contract which is 
being awarded. The State director 
would report monthly to the national 
director, who in turn would report quar- 
terly to the President and Congress as 
to whether small business throughout 
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the country was receiving its just share 
of Government business. 

Let me emphasize that Government 
business is a major item. This year 
more than $50,000,000,000 will be ex- 
pended, or at least appropriated, for de- 
fense procurement. That is a sizable 
portion of the entire national income. 
Unless independent small enterprises, 
which are scattered throughout the 
towns and cities of the country, are to 
participate and to obtain their share of 
Government purchases and services, it is 
evident that such enterprise will not be 
available for production. 

One of the reasons for the establish- 
ment of our defense program is to pro- 
tect America’s free economy. Yet in 
protecting it we find Government orders 
destroying certain aspects of it. All we 
are getting are memoranda and general- 
ized statements saying we ought to pro- 
tect and utilize small-business enter- 
prises. If we cannot learn from the 
bitter lesson of experience, the future of 
small business is indeed dark. 

The basic question is: Can our political 
democracy long endure if we permit the 
foundation of our economic democracy 
to crumble? I would remind Congress 
that in every defense mobilization pro- 
gram big business becomes bigger, mo- 
nopoly grows stronger, and competitive 
enterprise is weakened, unless there is 
a determination on the part of Congress 
to protect what I consider to be the mus- 
cle, strength, and fiber of our free 
economy, namely, competition and the 
small-business enterprises which pro- 
duce competition. It is one of the crucial 
issues which faces our defense mobiliza- 
tion. In the perilous days ahead we 
must rely heavily on all the forces of our 
internal strength, and on our traditional 
institutions of free and independent 
enterprise. We simply cannot afford to 
ignore the small-business men, who fur- 
nish the major portion of our national 
productive facilitips. 

Mr, President, I say at this point that 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
under the able chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], is 
doing a fine job in digging out the facts 
with respect to this problem. We know 
that literally hundreds of firms equipped 
for the production of civilian goods are 
today without any orders whatsoever. I 
remember only a day of two ago we were 
told to get manpower mobilization com- 
pleted. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the respective services 
wanted quick action on Senate bill 1. We 
gave them reasonably expeditious action 
in order to build up our military strength 
and that we might have policy and a 
program. I submit, Mr. President, that 
it is just as important that we have quick 
action on an economic mobilization all 
the way down the line; not merely a part 
of the way but all the way down the line, 
One aspect of such an economic mobili- 
zation is to integrate into defense mobili- 
zation the great hidden resource of the 
country, which is the skill, managerial 
ability, and plant facilities of small- 
business enterprises. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota as to where he would have such 
action on economic mobilization begin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Right here in Con- 
gress, by the adoption of the resolution 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 


placed before the Senate. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does not the 
Senator from Minnesota feel that there 
is now sufficient legislation available un- 
der which the agencies of the adminis- 
tration responsible may act? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota feels that if a legislative di- 
rective were issued by Congress which 
would set a policy with reference to mo- 
bilization, something would be done. I 
may say that it is characteristic of every 
defense mobilization—and I refer to 
those of World War I and World 
War II—that when procurement officers 
have but one thought, namely, to get 
quickly the supplies needed, and in the 
easiest manner, they generally go to the 
large firms, which have the greatest sup- 
ply of labor, the vast plants, and the cap- 
ital, and give them the contracts. That 
is the easy way out. I submit it has a 
destructive and deteriorating effect upon 
the total economy. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HENRDICKSON. Does not the 
Senator think that it is basically an ad- 
ministrative problem, and not a legisla- 
tive problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the Senator 
from Minnesota does not think so. He 
believes that the administrative problem 
should be emphasized, to be sure. How- 
ever, the Secretary of Defense, General 
Marshall, has made a very strong policy 
statement in reference to the utilization 
of small-business enterprises. I submit 
that the procurement officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are primarily 
accustomed to dealing with big business. 
That is the way they have been proceed- 
ing for the past 25 to 50 years. I submit 
it will not be done otherwise unless Con- 
gress is willing to take positive, affirma- 
tive, and determined action in behalf of 
small business. The President cannot 
watch over every contract. The Secre- 
tary of Defense cannot watch over every 
contract. So long as legislation is 
phrased in general terms and has but 
one objective, namely, to get the goods 
as quickly as possible—and there does not 
seem to be too much concern about how 
much they cost—I submit the only way 
the smaller enterprises will be protected 
is by the adoption of an affirmative pol- 
icy by Congress. That is what has been 
shown to be the case by our experience 
in World War II under the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that the 
junior Senator from New Jersey as a 
member of the select committee has 
shown an active and continued interest 
in the affairs and problems of small busi- 
ness. It has been a pleasure to work 
and serve with him. His questions 
are directed to the same objective I have 
in mind, namely, the full utilization and 
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integration of the independent small- 
business enterprises into the mobilization 
program. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I again thank 
the Senator. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 728) to amend section 174.1, 
chapter I, title 8, of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, relating to control pursuant 
to the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950, of persons entering the United 
States 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmirH], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by us, jointly, to the pending 
bill (S. 728) to amend section 174.1, 
chapter I, title 8, of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, relating to control pur- 
suant to the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, of persons entering the 
United States. 

The effect of this amendment is sim- 
ply to assure the eligibility for admission 
into the United States of individuals 
who may have been involuntarily mem- 
bers of organizations dominated by Com- 
munist governments, such as trade 
unions, youth groups, and others behind 
the iron curtain—individuals required 
to belong to these groups for the purpose 
of obtaining employment, food, or other 
essentials of living, in order to survive, 
or who when under 14 years of age be- 
longed to these organizations. The 
amendment would make the pending 
measure apply equally to groups under 
Fascist control or under Communist con- 
trol, except that no Communist or for- 
mer Communist could be admitted into 
the United States under the terms of 
this legislation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Cee and Civil 
Service: 

Five postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk. read the nomi- 
nation of Charles E. Bohlen to be Coun- 
selor of the Department of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


PUBLIC ADVISORY BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Herschel D. Newsom to be a 
member of the Public Advisory Board, 
established under title I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE— 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Ellsworth Bunker to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Argentina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President it is a 
source of very great satisfaction to be 
permitted to vote for the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker, of New York, as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Argen- 
tina. I have known Mr. Bunker for a 
great many years. Iam well acquainted 
with his family, who are old friends of 
my family, I have watched his career, 
which has been a distinguished one, and 
I am very confident that he will serve 
with great distinction to himself and to 
the Nation in his new post as Ambas- 
sador to the Argentine. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMPENSATION OF POLICE OFFICERS 
FOR DUTY PERFORMED ON THEIR DAYS 
OFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
there was one bill on the calendar, Sen- 
ate bill 489, Calendar 151, which went to 
the foot of the calendar. I understand 
that the minority leader has discussed 
the bill with several other Senators, and 
that it is satisfactory that the bill be 
considered at this time. So I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 489, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the Chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that in running 
down this mattter I found that the bill 
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was the concern of several Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. I believe that all 
the difficulties have now been resolved. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Did some Senator 
on this side of the aisle object? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think so. I 
think the objection came from this side 
of the aisle. The request was that op- 
portunity be given for further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
objected by request. 


Mr. WHERRY. It is satisfactory to us 


to have the bill considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 489) to provide compensation for 
duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, and the White House 
Police force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 9, after “(e)”, to 
strike out For each vacancy existing in 
the authorized personnel strength”, and 
insert “For each day a vacancy exists in 
the personnel strength for which funds 
are appropriated by applicable appro- 
priation acts current in any fiscal year”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide a 5-day 
week for officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force,” approved August 15, 1950, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) For each day a vacancy exists in the 
personnel strength for which funds are ap- 
propriated by applicable appropriation acts 
current in any fiscal year in any particular 
rank of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, or the White 
House Police force, the major and superin- 
tendent of police, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Chief of the Secret Service 
Division may permit an officer or member of 
their respective forces of such rank volun- 
tarily to perform duty on any day off granted 
under this act. Each such officer or mem- 
ber shall be entitled to receive, in addition 
to his annual basic salary, compensation at 
the basic daily rate (one three-hundred-and- 
sixtieth of his annual basic salary) for each 
day of duty voluntarily performed under 
this subsection, such additional compensa- 
tion to be paid from current appropriations, 
Any officer or member so volunteering to 
perform duty on a day off shall be entitied 
to all rights, benefits, and privileges, and 
shall be subject to all obligations and duties, 
to which he is entitled or to which he is 
subject on any regular work day. Addi- 
tional compensation paid under this sub- 
section shall not be considered as salary for 
the purpose of computing retirement com- 
pensation or relief payments under section 
12 of the act entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes,’ approved September 1, 1916, 
as amended, nor shall such additional com- 
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pensation be subject to deduction as pro- 
vided in section 5 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia,’ approved July 1, 1930, as amended.” 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first Sunday following the date of its enact- 
ment. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a simi- 
lar House bill has just been passed, and 
Iam satisfied that it has in it the amend- 
ments which are desirable. I am won- 
dering if the House bill could not be 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill is not yet before the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is such a House 
bill on the calendar, is there not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that it 
just passed the House, but it has not 
come over to the Senate yet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
bill be passed as amended, and that 
when the Eouse bill is sent to the Senate 
it be amended by striking out all after 
the enacting clause and substituting the 
Senate bill as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator? 
‘The Chair hears none, and the request is 
granted. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 13, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridan. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate on March 12, 1951: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Archie W. Childs, of Ohio, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Ralph A. Boernstein, of the District of 
Columbia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3 and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service, to be also a consul general of the 
United States of America. 

Hendrik van Oss, of New Jersey, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 5 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Francis J, Meehan, of the District of Co- 
lumbla, for appointment as a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6, a vice consul of career, and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Joseph A. Armenta, of California. 

Seymour I. Nadler, of New York. 

Elmer Newton, of New York. 

William A. Withus, of New York, a Foreign 
Service reserve officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 
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The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Charles K. Moffly, of Michigan. 

Alfonso Rodriguez, of Michigan. 


NaTIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
for a term of 6 years. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Deane E. Walker, of Culver, Ind., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 40, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in place of Alden H. Baker, 
who is retiring. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


William J. Lindberg, of Washington, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Washington, vice 
Hon. Lloyd L. Black, deceased. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Benjamin Scott Whaley, of South Caro- 
lina, to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of South Carolina. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires May 2, 1951. 


IN THE NAVY 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, from the 
5th day of June 1951: 


Richard F. Ballew, Jr. Paul J. Melee 
Cullen F. Bates, Jr. Merle G. Wicker 
William F. Carlson David M. Wilson 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, from the 5th day of 
June 1951: 

Donald H. Burger 

Clifford L. Peacock 

Donald E, Weant 


Charles E. Axthelm (Naval ROTC) to be 
an ensign in the Navy, from the 5th day of 
June 1951, in lieu of ensign in the Navy, as 
previously nominated ard confirmed, to 
correct name. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT 
Frank G. Osborne, Jr. 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Charles H. Gray 
Walter M. Lonergan 
Anthony D. Vamvas, Jr. 


John R. Schweitzer (civilian college 
graduate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy. 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Vivian M. Bartholo- Pattie W. Moring 
mew Agnes E. Rinas 
Lorraine L. Bergstrom Loretta M. Rothchil- 
Margaret M. Bright ler 
Theodosia Carlisle Anita V. Ryan 
Maxine Conder Wilma R. Schlachter 
Annarose A. Delbo Elizabeth S. Skaggs 
Rhoda McL. Hastings Dorothy A. Tomac 
Mary C. Kimmons Katherine Wilhelmy 
Jean L. Miller 


The following-named enlisted men of the 
Navy for temporary appointment in the Navy 
in the grades and corps indicated: 

LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE), LINE 

Julius W. Gregonis 

Stephen J. Stalter 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), SUPPLY CORPS 

Ernest H. Crissman 


ENSIGN, SUPPLY CORPS 

Lawrence A. Kelley, Jr. 
CHIEF SHIP’S CLERKS LINE 
John I. Carey 
George J. Thompson 
CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate Monday, March 12, 1951: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts, to be 
Counselor of the Department of State. 


Pustic ADVISORY BOARD 
Herschel D. Newsom, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the Public Advisory Board, es- 
tablished under title I of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Ellsworth Bunker, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


of the United States of America to Argen- 
tina. 


Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Guatemala, 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 6, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 

Richard H. Adams 

Nicholas G. Andrews 

Marion Augustus Baldwin 

Robert J. Ballantyne 

William R. Beckett 

John W. Black 

Roger C. Brewin 

William D. Broderick 

Robert R. Brungart 

Edward W. M. Bryant 

North C. Burn 

Elwyn F. Chase, Jr. 

W. Kennedy Cromwell 3d 

Theodore L. Eliot, Jr. 

James B. Freeman 

Raymond E. Gonzalez 

William P. E. Graves 

William P. Harris 

Howard Hill 

Wharton Drexel Hubbard 

Heyward Isham 

Alan G. James 

Kempton B. Jenkins 

Abraham Katz 

John C. Mallon 

Timothy M. Manley 

Robert J. Martens 

S. Paul Miller, Jr. 

John L. Mills 

George C. Moore 

Grant E. Mouser 3d 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr, 

Arthur W. Purcell 

Clifford J. Quinlan 

G. Edward Reynolds 

William E. Schaufele, Jr. 

Robert T. Schneider 

Talcott W. Seelye 

Roland C. Shaw 

Allen C. Siebens 

Richard C. Simpkins 

Paul A. Smith, Jr. 

Heywood H. Stackhouse 

Joseph F. Starkey 

Jack A. Sulser. 

Theodore A. Tremblay 

Robert T. von der Lieth 

Guy A. Wiggins 

Orme Wilson, Jr. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may this new week upon 
which we have entered be glorious in 
the realization of the guidance of Thy 
divine spirit and in the blessedness of 
human friendship and in sacrificial serv- 
ice for needy humanity. 

Grant that daily we may exercise and 
manifest a more filial trust in Thee and 
a more fraternal attitude toward all 
mankind. We penitently confess that 
we are frequently so faithless and so 
lacking in the spirit of brotherhood. 

Inspire us with the joyous conviction 
that we are living and laboring for that 
which our Master declared to be su- 
premely important when we seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, 

May our vision of that kingdom never 
be eclipsed by doubt or despair. We re- 
joice that when we think of Thy great- 
ness and goodness then we dare to be- 
lieve that Thy kingdom and all we have 
ever dreamed of—truth and justice and 
love—will someday prevail as a blessed 
reality. 

Hear us in the name of the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 8, 1951, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on March 10, 1951, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 1001. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 1. An act to provide for the common 
defense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utilization 
of manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military training 
and service, and for other purposes. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 1724) to provide for the renegoti- 
ation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement on the part of the mana- 
gers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 


. There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement, 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 213) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1724) to provide for the renegotiation of con- 
tracts, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 52, 63, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 86, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 78, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 1 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments insert, after line 13, the following: 
“This subsection shall have no application in 
the case of contracts, or related subcontracts, 
which, but for subsection (c), would be sub- 
ject to the Renegotiation Act of 1948.“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, lines 4 and 5, strike out the follow- 
ing: “and attributable to performance after 
June 30, 1950,"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Canal Zone Government, the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency,“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, the president of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator,“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Omit the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, and on page 6 of the 
House engrossed bill, line 11, strike out “Such 
costs” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, there shall be allowed as an 
item of cost in any fiscal year, subject to 
regulations of the Board, an amount equal to 
the excess, if any, of costs (computed with- 
out the application of this sentence) paid or 
incurred in the preceding fiscal year with 
respect to receipts or accruals subject to the 
provisions of this title over the amount of 
receipts or accruals subject to the provisions 
of this title which were received or accrued 
in such preceding fiscal year, but only to the 
extent that such excess did not result from 
gross inefficiency of the contractor or subcon- 
tractor. For the purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the term ‘preceding fiscal year’ 
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to January 1, 1951. 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “Renegotiation shall be conducted on a 
consolidated basis with a parent and its sub- 
sidiary corporations which constitute an 
affiliated group under section 141 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code if all of the corpora- 
tions included in such affiliated group re- 
quest renegotiation on such basis and con- 
sent to such regulations as the Board shall 
prescribe with respect to (1) the determina- 
tion and elimination of excessive profits of 
such affiliated group, and (2) the determina- 
tion of the amount of the excessive profits of 
such affiliated group allocable, for the pur- 
poses of section 3806 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, to each corporation included in such 
affiliated group.“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “, except that no interest shall 
accrue or be payable on such lesser amount 
if such lesser amount is not in excess of an 
amount which the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor tendered in payment prior to the issuance 
of the order of the Board”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment and, 
on page 18, line 12, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike out all after “Recovertes.—” down 
to and including “Treasury.”, in line 24, and 
insert the following: “All money recovered 
by way of repayment or suit under this sub- 
section shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. Upon the withhold- 
ing of any amount of excessive profits or the 
crediting of any amount of excessive profits 
against amounts otherwise due a contractor 
from appropriations from the Treasury, the 
Secretary shall certify the amount thereof to 
the Treasury and the appropriations of his 
Department shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount so withheld or credited. 
The amount of such reductions shall be 
transferred to the surplus fund of the Treas- 
ury.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$250,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$250,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$250,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
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ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “In 
computing the aggregate of the amounts re- 
ceived or accrued during any fiscal year for 
the purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection, there shall be eliminated 
all amounts received or accrued by a con- 
tractor or subcontractor from all persons 
under control of or controlling or under com- 
mon control with the contractor or subcon- 
tractor and all amounts received or accrued 
by each such person from such contractor or 
subcontractor and from each other such per- 
son.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$250,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 

On page 8, line 16, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “$500,000” and insert 
the following: “$250,000”. 

On page 8, line 17, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “$500,000" and insert 
the following: “$250,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
py the Senate amendment insert the follow- 

g: 
(5) any contract or subcontract with an 
organization exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
but only if the income from such contract or 
subcontract is not includible under section 
422 of such code in computing the unrelated 
business net income of such organization; 
or“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

6) any contract which the Board deter- 
mines does not have a direct and immediate 
connection with the national defense. The 
Board shall prescribe regulations designating 
those classes and types of contracts which 
shall be exempt under this paragraph; and 
the Board shall, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by it, exempt any individual 
contract not falling within any such class 
or type if it determines that such contract 
does not have a direct and immediate con- 
nection with the national defense. Not- 
withstanding section 108 of this title, regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board under this 
paragraph, and any determination of the 
Board that a contract is or is not exempt 
under this paragraph, shall not be reviewed 
or redetermined by the Tax Court or by any 
other court or agency; or”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 

On page 12 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 12, strike out “from subcontracts 
for” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(other than rents) from subcontracts for 
new”. 

On page 12 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 24, insert after “product” the 
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following: “acquired by any agency of the 
Government under a contract with a De- 
partment”. 

On page 18 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 3, insert after “for” the follow- 
ing: “new”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 

On page 14, line 1, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, insert after “person” the fol- 
lowing: “from civilian life". 

On page 14, line 2, insert after “Board.” 
the following: The President shall, at the 
time of appointment, designate one member 
to serve as Chairman.”, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
R. L. DOUGHTON, 
JERE COOPER, 
Joun D. DINGELL, 
W. D. MILS, 
DANIEL A. REED, 
Tuomas A. JENKINS, 
Richanẽů M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
E. D. MILLIKIN, 
Rosert A. TAFT, 
HucH BUTLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1724) to provide 
for the renegotiation of contracts, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action egreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: The House 
pill, in general, applied to all contracts with 
the Departments named in the bill and to 
all contracts with agencies designated by 
the President as Departments, Under Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 1 and 2, only contracts 
having a direct and immediate connection 
with the national defense would be subject 
to renegotiation. The Senate recedes on 
these two amendments in view of the confer- 
ence agreement with respect to amendment 
No. 58. Under amendment No. 58, as agreed 
to in conference, contracts which tho Board 
determines do not have a direct and imme- 
diate connection with the national defense 
are exempt from renegotiation. 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 5: The House bill 
provided that the Renegotiation Act of 1948 
should not apply with respect to any receipts 
on accruals subject to renegotiation under 
the House bill. Senate amendment No. 3 
struck out this provision of the House bill, 
but Senate amendment No. 5 reinserted a 
similar provision under which the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1948 would not be applicable 
to amounts received or accrued on or after 
January 1, 1951, and attributable to per- 
formance after June 30, 1950. The House 
recedes on Senate amendment No. 3 and re- 
cedes on Senate amendment No. 5 with an 
amendment making the Renegotiation Act 
of 1948 inapplicable to all amounts received 
or accrued on or after January 1, 1951. 

Amendment No, 4: This amendment in- 
serted a new provision the effect of which 
was to limit the application of the bill to 
amounts received or accrued after January 1, 
1951, which are attributable to performance 
after June 30, 1950. The House recedes with 
an amendment under which amounts re- 
ceived or accrued after January 1, 1951, and 
attributable to performance before July 1, 
1950, will be subject to renegotiation under 
the bill if (but for amendment No. 5) such 
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amounts would be subject to the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1948. 

Amendment No. 6: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 7, 8, and 9: The House 
bill provided that the profit-limitation pro- 
visions of the act of March 27, 1934, as 
amended and supplemented (the Vinson- 
Trammell Act) shall not apply to any con- 
tract or subcontract if any of the receipts 
or accruals therefrom are subject to the bill. 
Under Senate amendments Nos. 7, 8, and 9 
the profit-limitation provisions of section 
505 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended and supplemented, shall not 
apply to any contract or subcontract entered 
into after December 31, 1950, if any of the 
receipts or accruals therefrom are subject to 
the bill. The House recedes, 

Amendment No, 10: The Senate amend- 
ment added the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Panama Canal, and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, with respect to 
construction undertaken by it, to the list of 
Government agencies included within the 
definition of the term “Department”. The 
conference agreement makes the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency a Department 
without qualification and includes the Canal 
Zone government and the Panama Canal 
Company as Departments rather than the 
“Panama Canal”. It is to be noted, however, 
that under amendment No. 58, as agreed to 
in conference, contracts determined by the 
Board not to have a direct and immediate 
connection with national defense are not 
subject to renegotiation, 

Amendment No. 11: The House bill pro- 
vided that the President could designate any 
agency of the Government exercising func- 
tions in connection with the national de- 
fense as a Department. This amendment 
provides that the President may designate 
as Departments only agencies exercising 
functions having a direct and immediate 
connection with the national defense. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 12: This amendment 
would add the heads of the agencies desig- 
nated as Departments under amendment No. 
10 to the definition of “Secretary” in the 
House bill. The House recedes with a tech- 
nical amendment. 

Amendments Nos. 13 and 14: These are 
clarifying amendments with respect to the 
provision in the House bill that one of the 
factors to be considered in determining ex- 
cessive profits is the efficiency of the con- 
tractor. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: These are 
clerical amendments. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17: The House bill pro- 
vided that in determining excessive profits 
consideration should be given to the rea- 
sonableness of return on net worth. This 
amendment provides that consideration 
shall be given to the net worth. The House 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21: These 
are clerical amendments, The House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 22: The Senate amend- 
ment provides that losses on renegotiable 
business sustained in one year shall be al- 
lowed as an item of cost in the next year, 
The House recedes with an amendment 
which provides that such losses may be so 
allowed only to the extent that the losses 
are not attributable to gross inefficiency of 
the contractor or subcontractor. The amend- 
ment also makes it clear that under no cir- 
cumstances shall losses be allowed as an item 
of cost in any year after the first year fol- 
lowing the year in which the loss occurred 
and that no loss shall be carried forward 
8 fiscal year ending prior to January 
„ 5 

Amendments Nos. 23, 24, and 25: These are 

amendments, The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 26: The House bill pro- 
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to contracts with the Departments or sub- 
contracts or used in any manner for deter- 
mining such costs to the extent that, in the 
opinion of the Board or the Tax Court, as 
the case may be, such item is unreasonable 
or not properly chargeable to such contracts 
or subcontracts. The Senate amendment 
strikes out this provision as superfluous. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 27: This amendment pro- 
vides that no purchase order or agreement 
to furnish office supplies shall be included 
in the term “subcontract” as defined in the 
bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 28: The House bill pro- 
vided that in the case of a partnership the 
term fiscal year“ means such period as the 
Board by regulations may prescribe. The 
Senate amendment provides that in the case 
of a partnership the term “fiscal year” means 
its taxable year under chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code except that where a 
readjustment of interests occurs in the part- 
nership its fiscal year shall be determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Board, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 29: This is a clarifying 
amendment changing the word “books” to 
“records”. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 30: This amendment pro- 
vider that corporations constituting an afi- 
liated group under section 141 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code shall be renegotiated 
on a consolidated basis if all the corpora- 
tions in the group request the consolidation 
and consent to such regulations as the Board 
may prescribe with respect to the determina- 
tion and elimnation of excessive profits of the 
group. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment making it clear that the Board may, 
under regulations, determine the amount of 
the excessive profits of the group allocable, 
for the purposes of section 3806 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, to each corporation in- 
cluded in the group. 

Amendments Nos. 31 and 34: The House bill 
provided that the rate of interest to be paid 
on excessive profits due to the Government 
shall be 6 percent. These amendments fx 
the rate at 4 percent. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 32 and 33: The House 
bill provided that interest on excessive profits 
due the Government should accrue from the 
date fixed for repayment by the order of the 
Board or the agreement, as the case may be. 
The Senate amendments provide that in the 
case of excessive profits determined by order, 
interest shall accrue from the thirtieth day 
after the date of the order of the Board. The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 35, 36, and 37: These are 
conforming amendments necessitated by 
amendment No. 32. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 38: The Senate amend- 
ment provides that where the amount of ex- 
cessive profits determined by the Tax Court is 
less than the amount determined by the 
Board, no interest shall accrue or be pay- 
able on the lesser amount if the lesser 
amount is not in excess of an amount which 
the contractor or subcontractor tendered in 
payment prior to the filing of the petition 
with the Tax Court. The House recedes with 
an amendment providing that payment of 
the lesser amount must be tendered prior to 
the issuance of the order of the Board in 
order to avoid the accrual of interest. 

Amendment No. 39: The Senate amend- 
ment provides that in any case where there 
has not been a final determination by the 
Tax Court within 8 years after the filing of a 
petition, no interest shall accrue after such 
3-year period. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 40: This amendment adds 
a provision to the House bill that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to authorize 
any Department or agency of the Govern- 
ment (a) except as provided in the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, as now or here- 
after amended, to withhold or recover from 
any bank, trust company or other financing 
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institution (including any Federal lending 
agency) which is an assignee under any con- 
tract with a Department, any moneys due or 
to become due or paid to any such assignee 
under such contract, or (b) to direct the 
withholding or to recover, pursuant to this 
act, from any such financing institution 
which is an assignee under any subcontract, 
any moneys due or to become due or paid 
to any such assignee under such subcontract. 

There was no corresponding provision in 
the House bill. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 41 and 42: These are 
clerical amendments. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 43: The House bill pro- 
vided that all money recovered in respect of 
amounts paid a contractor from corporate 
or other revolving funds (other than appro- 
priations from the Treasury) should be re- 
stored to such funds, Senate amendment 
No. 43 strikes out this provision. The House 
recedes with a clarifying amendment, Under 
the conference agreement, all excessive profits 
recovered by way of repayment or suit from a 
contractor or subcontractor shall be paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts 
without regard to the source of such funds. 
Any amount withheld from or credited 
against amounts otherwise due a contractor 
from corporate or other revolving funds 
(other than appropriations from the Treas- 
ury) in order to eliminate excessive profits 
arising from contracts obligating such funds, 
remains in such corporate or other revolving 
funds. Any amount withheld from or cred- 
ited against amounts otherwise due a con- 
tractor from appropriations from the Treas- 
ury are transferred to the surpius fund of 
the Treasury. 

Amendment No. 44: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 45: The House bill pro- 
vided in section 105 (f) that if the aggre- 
gate of the amounts received or accrued dur- 
ing a fiscal year by a contractor or subcon- 
tractor, and all persons under control of or 
controlling or under common control with 
the contractor or subcontractor, under con- 
tracts with the Departments and subcon- 
tracts described in section 103 (g) (1) and 
(2) is not more than $100,000, such receints 
or accruals shall not be renegotiated. The 
Senate amendment raised this amount to 
$500,000. The House recedes with an 
amendment making the amount $250,000. 

Amendment No. 46: The House bill pro- 
vided in section 105 (f) that if the aggre- 
gabe of the amounts received or accrued dur- 
ing the fiscal year under contracts and sub- 
contracts is more than $100,000, no determi- 
nation of excessive profits to be eliminated 
for such year with respect to such contracts 
and subcontracts shall be in an amount great- 
er than the amount by which such aggregate 
exceeds $100,000. The Senate amendment 
raised this amount to $500,000. The House 
recedes with an amendment, in conformity 
with the action of the conferees on amend- 
ment No. 45, making the amount $250,000. 

Amendments Nos. 47, 49, and 50: These are 
conforming amendments necessitated by 
Senate amendments Nos. 45 and 46, raising 
the $100,000 amount contained in the House 
bill to $500,000. The House recedes with con- 
forming amendments making this amount 
$250,000. 

Amendment No. 48: The House bill pro- 
vided in section 105 (f) (3) that in com- 
puting the aggregate of the amounts re- 
ceived or accrued during any fiscal year for 
the purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
su ection (f), such computation shall be 
made without elimination of intercompany 
sales. The Senate amendment strikes out 
this provision. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which provides affirmatively that such com- 
putation shall be after the elimination of 
intercompany sales. 

Amendments Nos. 51, 53, 54, and 55: The 
House bill exempted from renegotiation any 
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contract or subcontract for (1) an agricul- 
tural commodity in its raw or natural state 
(or in the first form or state beyond the raw 
or natural state in which it is customarily 
sold or has an established market, if it is 
not customarily sold or has no established 
market in its raw or natural state), if such 
contract or subcontract is with the pro- 
ducer of such agricultural commodity; (2) 
for the product of a mine, oil or gas well, or 
other mineral or natural deposit which has 
not been processed, refined, or treated be- 
yond the ordinary treatment processes nor- 
mally applied by the producers in order to 
obtain the first commercially marketable 
product, if the contract or subcontract is 
with the owner or operator of the mine, 
well, or deposit; and (3) timber which has 
not been processed beyond the form of logs, 
if such contract or subcontract is with the 
owner of the timber property or the pro- 
du er of the logs. 

The effect of Senate amendments Nos. 51, 
63, 54, and 55 is to modify the language 
in which these exemptions from renegotia- 
tion are set forth so as to express the ex- 
emptions in the exact language contained 
in the World War II renegotiation law. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 52: The House bill pro- 
vided that the term “agricultural commod- 
ity” should include, inter alia, animals and 
the produce of live animals, such as wool. 
Senate amendment No. 52 expanded upon 
the term “wool” so as to include wool in the 
The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 56: This amendment adds 
to be list of contracts and subcontracts 
which the House bill exempted from renego- 
tiation any contract or subcontract with a 
common carrier for transportation, or with 
a public utility for gas, electric energy, water, 
communications, or transportation, (1) when 
such contract or subcontract is made at rates 
which are not in excess of rates filed with, 
established, approved, or regulated by a Fed- 
eral, State, or local public regulatory body, or 
(2) when made at rates not in excess of un- 
regulated rates of such a public utility if the 
regulated rates are substantially as favorable 
to consumers as are unregulated rates. In 
the case of transportation by common carrier 
by water, however, the exemption is applica- 
ble only if the furnishing or sale of such 
transportation is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under part III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act or the Federal Maritime Board under the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1983. 

There was no corresponding exemption in 
the House bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 57: This amendment adds 
to the list of contracts and subcontracts 
which the House bill exempted from rene- 
gotiation any contract or subcontract with 
an organization exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
provided that the income from such contract 
or subcontract would not constitute “unre- 
lated business income” within the meaning 
of section 422 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The House recedes with a technical clarify- 
ing amendment. 

Amendment No. 58: This amendment 
would have exempted from the provisions of 
the bill any contract with a Department 
awarded as a result of competitive bidding 
for the construction of any building, struc- 
ture; improvement, or facility. The House 
bill contained no comparable provision, 
The House recedes with an amendment sub- 
stituting, in lieu of the Senate provision, a 
mandatory exemption of any contract which 
the Renegotiation Board determines does 
not have a direct and immediate connection 
with the national defense. Under the con- 
ference agreement the Board is required to 
issue regulations designating those classes 
and types of contracts which shall be so ex- 
empt and is required, in accordance with reg- 
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ulations prescribed by it, to exempt any in- 
dividual contract not falling within any such 
class or type if it determines that such con- 
tract does not have a direct and immediate 
connection with the national defense. Reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Board under this 
provision, and any determination of the 
Board that a contract is or is not exempt un- 
der such provision, are not to be reviewed 
or redetermined by the Tax Court or by any 
other court or agency. 

In administering this exemption the 
Board’s determinations are not to be cir- 
cumscribed by a narrow definition of the 
words “direct” and “immediate”. The Board 
is not to determine that a contract does not 
have a direct and immediate connection 
with the national defense if the purpose of 
the contract is essential to the national de- 
fense, or is clearly connected with the na- 
tional defense, irrespective of the fact that 
there may appear to be intervening mediums 
between the purposes of the contract and the 
ultimate national defense. 

Amendment No. 59: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 60: The House bill pro- 
vided for a cost allowance in renegotiation 
(1) for the producer of an agricultural com- 
modity; (2) for the producer of the product 
of a mine, oil or gas well, or other mineral 
or natural deposit; and (3) for the producer 
of timber; when such producer has processed, 
refined, or treated such commodity, product, 
or timber beyond the exempted state pro- 
vided in section 106 (a) (2), (3), and (4) 
of the House bill. The Senate amendment, 
which is identical with the cost allowance 
for integrated producers contained in the 
World War II renegotiation law, brings this 
cost provision into conformity with the ex- 
panded exemption of these materials af- 
fected by Senate amendments Nos. 51, 53, 
54 and 55. The House recedes 

Amendment No, 61: This amendment pro- 
vides that in the case of any subcontract 
for durable productive equipment, not pur- 
chased for the account of the United States, 
renegotiation shall apply only to that frac- 
tion of the receipts or accruals from such 
subcontract which 5 years is of the average 
useful life of such equipment. The term 
“durable productive equipment” does not in- 
clude machinery, tools, or equipment having 
an average useful life of 5 years or less, or 
which becomes part of an end product or of 
an article incorporated in an end product. 

The House recedes with clarifying amend- 
ments. These amendments make it clear 
that (1) the benefits of the provision do not 
apply to rents received or accrued under a 
lease of durable productive equipment; (2) 
the exemption does not apply in the case of 
the sale of second-hand durable productive 
equipment; and (3) the reference to an end 
product is to an end product to be acquired 
by the Government under a contract with a 
Department. 

Amendment No. 62: This is a clerical 
amendment, The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 63: The House bill pro- 
vided that the Board may grant permissive 
exemptions of contracts and subcontracts 
both individually and by general classes or 
types. The Senate amendment struck out 
the provision granting the Board power to 
exempt individual contracts and subcon- 
tracts and limited the Board to the grant- 
ing of permissive exemptions of contracts 
and subcontracts by general classes or types 
only. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 64: The House bill pro- 
vided for the creation of a Renegotiation 
Board to be composed of five members to be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not less 
than three of the members were to be ap- 
pointed from civilian life, and each member 
was to receive $12,500 per annum. The Sen- 
ate amendment struck out these provisions 
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of the House bill and inserted similar provi- 
sions, the major differences being that the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
subject to the approvel t the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Administrator of General 
Services shall each recommend to the Presi- 
dent for his consideration one person to serve 
as a member of the Board and that the 
salary of the Chairman be at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum and of the other mem- 
bers of the Board at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment requiring that the persons recom- 
mended to the President be from civilian 
life and with an amendment providing that 
the President, at the time of appointment, 
designate one member to serve as Chair- 
man. 

Amendment No. 65: The House bill pro- 
vided that the principal office of the Board 
shall be at such place as may be determined 
from time to time by the Board. The Senate 
amendment provides that the principal office 
of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia. The House recedes. 

Amendment Nos. 66 and 67: The House bill 
authorized the Board, subject to the civil- 
service laws, to employ personnel, Senate 
amendments Nos. 66 and 67 authorize the 
Board to employ personnel without regard 
to the civil-service laws and regulations. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 68: This amendment pro- 
vides that the Board may not delegate its 
power to grant permissive exemptions under 
section 106 (d). The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 69: This amendment pro- 
vides that no function, power, or duty of the 
Board shall be delegated or redelegated to any 
person unless the Board has determined that 
such person (other than the Secretary of a 
Department) is responsible directly to the 
Board or to the person making such delega- 
tion or redelegation and is not engaged on 
behalf of any Department in the making of 
contracts for the procurement of supplies or 
services, or in the supervision of such ac- 
tivity. The amendment further provides 
that any such delegation or redelegation 
shall be revoked if the Board shall at any 
time thereafter determine that such dele- 
gatee (other than the Secretary of a Depart- 
ment) is not responsible directly to the 
Board or to the person making such delega- 
tion or redelegation or is engaged on behalf 
of any Department in the activity above de- 
scribed, or in the supervision of such ac- 
tivity. There was no corresponding provision 
in the House bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 70: The House bill pro- 
vided that the filing of a petition with the 
Tax Court for a redetermination of excessive 
profits shall operate to stay the execution of 
the order of the Board directing the elimina- 
tion of excessive profits if within 5 days after 
the filing of the petition the petitioner files 
with the Tax Court a good and sufficient 
bond. The Senate amendment extended 
from 5 to 10 days the period within which 
the bond may be filed. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 71: The House bill pro- 
vided that the United States pay interest at 
the rate of 6 percent per annum on amounts 
collected by the United States under an order 
of the Renegotiation Board in excess of the 
amount found to be due under a determina- 
tion of excessive profits by the Tax Court. 
The Senate amendment reduced the interest 
rate to 4 percent per annum. The House 
recedes 


Amendment No. 72: This amendment add- 
ed a new section to the bill which would have 
required the Renegotiation Board to make & 
redetermination de novo of any proceedings 
under the World War II renegotiation law 
of any contract or subcontract in any case 
in which the amendment to section (a) (4) 
(B) of such law made by Senate amendment 
No. 79 is applicable. The House bill con- 
tained no comparable provision. The Senate 
recedes. 
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Amendments Nos. 73 to 7, inclusive: 
These are clerical amendments. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 78: The House bill con- 
tained a provision providing that nothing in 
title 18, United States Code, sections 281 and 
283, or in section 190 of the Revised Statutes, 
shall be deemed to prevent any person by 
reason of service prior to January 1, 1954, in 
performance of duties or functions required 
by the bill, from acting as counsel, agent, or 
attorney for prosecuting any claim against 
the United States; provided such person shall 
not prosecute any claim against the United 
States (1) involving any subject matter 
directly connected with which such person 
was so employed, or (2) during the period 
such person is engaged in employment in a 
department or the Board. The Senate 
amendment struck out this provision and 
inserted a similar provision applicable with 
respect to service in a Department (as de- 
fined in the bill) or the Board. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 79: This amendment 
added to the bill a provision amending the 
World War II renegotiation law to require 
that there be allowed as an item of cost in 
any fiscal year any excess in the g 
fiscal year of costs paid or incurred with 
respect to receipts or accruals subject to the 
World War II renegotiation law over the 
amount of such receipts or accruals. The 
House bill contained no comparable provi- 
sion. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 80 to 87, inclusive: 
These are clerical amendments. The Senate 
recedes, 


: . SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will recall that this bill, H. R. 1724, 
was passed by the House on January 23, 
1951, by a unanimous vote of the Mem- 
bers present. In the Senate the bill was 
considered by the Finance Committee, 
which held hearings thereon. As it 
passed the Senate, the bill contained 87 
amendments, many of which were cleri- 
cal in nature, 

The House and Senate conferees met 
in conference to compose the differences 
between the House and Senate versions 
of the bill. This has been done and we 
are now bringing up the conference re- 
port for action by the House. 

Of the 87 amendments made by the 
Senate, the Senate receded on 19 and the 
House receded on 68, many of which are 
purely clerical, and 18 of which were fur- 
ther amended as a result of suggestions 
by the House conferees. In the main, 
the amendments made by the Senate and 
which were accepted by the managers on 
the part of the House were no more than 
clarifying amendments to carry out the 
policy of the House bill. Others, of 
course, added new provisions to the bill 
and in those instances they were accept- 
ed by the managers on the part of the 
House where it was felt that such amend- 
ments improved the bill. 

Some of the principal amendments 
made by the Senate and accepted by the 
House conferees are— 

First. Adding to the departments 
whose contracts would be subject to re- 
negotiation the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Canal Zone Govern- 
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ment, and the Panama Canal Company, 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Second. A provision for a carry-over 
for 1 year of a loss on renegotiable busi- 
ness in the immediately preceding year. 

Third. A broadening of the exemption 
for agricultural commodities and the 
products of mines, oil or gas wells, and 
other mineral or natural deposits, and 
timber, so as to make the exemption 
identical with that contained in the 
World War II renegotiation law. 

Fourth. A mandatory exemption for 
contracts and subcontracts with a com- 
mon carrier for transportation or with 
public utility for gas, electric energy, 
communications, or transportation. 

Fifth. A mandatory exemption for any 
contract or subcontract with an organi- 
zation exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code where the income from such con- 
tract or subcontract is unrelated busi- 
ness net income as defined in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

Sixth. Exemption of contracts which 
are not clearly connected with and es- 
sential to the defense program. 

Both versions of the bill provided for a 
five-man independent board to admin- 
ister this act. The one provided in the 
Senate version is substantially identical 
with that provided for in the House bill 
and was accepted by the managers on 
the part of the House. 

We feel that the bill under the confer- 
ence agreement as now composed is still 
a good bill and one which is fair both to 
the Government and to contractors. 
There is need for this legislation, and 
since it will take some time after its en- 
actment for the administrative body to 
be selected and organized, I urge the 
House to adopt the report of the con- 
ferees without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there are several members of the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means who would like to be heard on 
the conference report, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. How much time 
does the gentleman want? 

Mr. REED of New York, Personally, 
about 10 minutes, but there are others 
who would like to be heard, and to whom 
I hope the gentleman will yield to them. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] 10 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
viewed in its entirety the conference re- 
port on H. R. 1724, the Renegotiation 
Act of 1950, represents a satisfactory 
compromise between the provisions of 
the House bill and the amendments made 
by the other body. I, therefore, join the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in urging the adoption 
of the conference report as an unfor- 
tunate, but necessary, part of our 
emergency legislative program. 

Like the House bill the conference re- 
port contains a termination date of De- 
cember 31, 1953, and I hope that by that 
time there will be no need for this legis- 
lation which in effect gran’s to an ad- 
ministrative agency the power to tax 100 
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percent of an amount which in its judg- 
ment is believed to be excess profits de- 
rived from defense contracts. 

Because the delegated authority con- 
tained in this legislation is both so un- 
restricted and powerful, and because ap- 
peal is limited to the Tax Court, I ex- 
pressed the hope during the debate on 
the bill in the House that it would be 
amended by the other body to limit its 
application to contracts and subcon- 
tracts connected and related to the 
emergency defense program. I am 
pleased to report to the House that the 
conference report contains such a pro- 
vision in amendment No. 58. This pro- 
vision in the conference report adds to 
the contracts and subcontracts which are 
mandatorily exempted the following: 
“Contracts not having a direct and im- 
mediate connection with national de- 
fense.” This provision was agreed to by 
the conferees in lieu of a provision in 
the Senate bill which would have rein- 
stated the mandatory exemption in the 
1943 act relating to competitive-bid con- 
tracts and as a substitute for an amend- 
ment to the House bill which would have 
limited the application of the law to con- 
tracts “having a direct and immediate 
connection with the national defense.” 
In other words, this new mandatory 
exemption contained in the conference 
agreement was intended by the conferees 
to achieve substantially the same result 
as amendments No. 1 and 58 to the House 
bill. It is the purpose of this provision 
in the conference agreement to exclude 
from renegotiation all contracts which 
the Renegotiation Board determines do 
not have a “direct” and “immediate” 
connection with the national defense, 
such as, for example, a competitive-bid 
contract executed prior to Korea for the 
construction of a dam or other peacetime 
structure or facility, the construction of 
which was not a part of the national de- 
fense program. 

Another significant and important im- 
provement from the House bill is the 
conference provision that contractors 
and subcontractors are not subject to re- 
negotiation for any year in which they 
do not have receipts and accruals of 
$250,000 or more during the year. The 
amount in the House bill was only $100,- 
000, which in view of the rapid and con- 
tinuing deterioration of the dollar would 
have imposed too heavy a workload 
burden on the Board. 

The conference report adds to the list 
of contracts and subcontracts which the 
House bill exempted from renegotiation 
any contract or subcontract with a com- 
mon carrier for transportation, or with 
a public utility for gas, electric energy, 
water, communications, or transporta- 
tion, first, when such contract or sub- 
contract is made at rates which are not 
in excess of rates filed with, established, 
approved, or regulated by a Federal, 
State, or local public regulatory body; 
or second, when made at rates not in 
excess of unregulated rates of such a 
public utility if the regulated rates are 
substantially as favorable to consumers 
as are unregulated rates. In the case of 
transportation by common carrier. by 
water, however, the exemption is appli- 
cable only if the furnishing or sale of 
such transportation is subject to the 
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jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under part III of che Inter- 
state Commerce Act or the Federal Mar- 
itive Board under the Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act, 1933. 

There was no corresponding exemp- 
tion in the House bill. 

The conference reports adds a new 
partial mandatory exemption in favor 
of subcontracts for machinery, tools, or 
other so-called durable productive 
equipment which does not become a part 
of an end product or of an article in- 
corporated therein and which is not 
acquired by the purchaser for the ac- 
counting of the Government. The 
exemption is limited to equipment of this 
description which has an average useful 
life of more than 5 years and it is pro- 
vided that there shall be subject to re- 
negotiation only that part of the receipts 
or accruals from subcontracts for such 
equipment which bears the same ratio to 
the total of such receipts or accruals as 
5 years bears to the average useful life 
of such equipment. The conference re- 
port makes it clear that benefits of this 
provision do not apply to rents received 
or accrued under a lease of durable pro- 
ductive equipment and the exemption 
does not apply in the case of the sale of 
second-hand durable productive equip- 
ment. A list of all the contracts and 
subcontracts which are mandatorily 
exempted from renegotiation under the 
conference report is as follows: 

(a) Contracts with States, possessions, 
territories, and foreign governments. 

(b) Those for agricultural commodi- 
ties in their raw or natural state, or if 
the commodities are not customarily sold 
or do not have an established market in 
their raw or natural state, in the first 
form or state, beyond the raw or natural 
state, in which they are customarily sold 
or have an established market. 

(e) Those for the product of mines, 
oil or gas wells, mineral or natural de- 
posits, or timber, where product has not 
been processed, refined, or treated be- 
yond the first form or state suitable for 
industrial use, 

(d) Those for transportation by com- 
mon carrier or with public utilities for 
gas, electric energy, water, communica- 
tions or transportation, 

(e) Those with nonprofit organiza- 
tions exempt under section 101 (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the income 
from which is not unrelated business net 
income. 

(f) Contracts not having a direct and 
immediate connection with national de- 
fense. 

(g) Those for durable productive 
equipment are given a partial exemption 
based on ratio of 5 years to average life 
of equipment. 

(h) Subcontracts directly or indirectly 
under a contract or subcontract to which 
the Renegotiation Act does not apply by 
reason of the mandatory exemptions. 

In the field of permissive exemptions 
the conference report follows the House 
bill and the Board is given authority to 
exempt these contracts and subcontracts 
both individually and by general classes 
or types. 

The conference agreement provides 
that the Board shall consist of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President 
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by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Administrator of General 
Services will each recommend a nominee 
to the President for his consideration, 
and the persons recommended to the 
President must be from civilian life. 
The salary of the Chairman has been 
raised to $17,500 per annum, and the 
salary of the other members of the Board 
will be $15,000 per annum. 

The conference report contains a re- 
lief provision which was not in the House 
biil permitting the excess of costs paid 
or incurred with respect to negotiable 
contracts and subcontracts in any fiscal 
year over the amount received or ac- 
crued in such fiscal year to be carried 
over and applied as an item of cost in 
the next succeeding fiscal year. Such 
losses will be allowed however to the ex- 
tent that they are not attributable to 
gross inefficiency of the contractor or 
subcontractor and no loss is permitted to 
be carried over from any fiscal year end- 
ing prior to January 1, 1951. 

Before concluding, Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following other provisions of the con- 
ference agreement: 

First. Interest: Interest on unpaid re- 
negotiated indebtedness and interest on 
overcollections will accrue at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum. The confer- 
ence report provides that no interest 
shall accrue after 3 years from the date 
of filing a petition with the Tax Court 
where there has not been a final deter- 
mination by the Tax Court of the matter. 

Second. Recognition of efficiency: The 
House bill, as in the renegotiation law in 
effect during World War II, listed among 
the factors to be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the existence and 
amount of excessive profits the “efficiency 
of contractor subcontractor with par- 
ticular regard to attainment of quan- 
tity and quality production, reduction of 
costs, and economy in the use of mate- 
rials, facilities, and manpower.” The 
conference agreement provides that in- 
stead of merely requiring that efficiency 
be taken into consideration “favorable 
renegotiation must be given” to this fac- 
tor in making such determinations. The 
other factors contained in the House bill 
remain unchanged. 

Third. Prosecution of claims by former 
personnel: The House bill provided that 
certain specified provisions of law shall 
not prevent any person, by reason of 
service prior to January 1, 1954, in per- 
formance of duties required by the act, 
from acting as counsel, agent, or attor- 
ney for prosecuting claims against the 
United States after such person is no 
longer employed in a department or the 
Board, The conference agreement ex- 
tends this provision to any person em- 
ployed in a named or designated depart- 
ment or the Board during the period—or 
a part thereof—beginning July 1, 1950, 
and ending December 31, 1953. A simi- 
lar provision was included in the World 
War II statute. This provision is de- 
sirable in order to secure experienced 
professional personnel in the perform- 
ance of duties connected with the de- 
fense effort. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy}. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most controversial parts of this bill is 
that pertaining to permissive exemp- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, these are days when the 
power of life and death over the Amer- 
ican businessman lies in the hands of 
comparatively few officials of the Gov- 
ernment. With complete legislative 
sanction there exists the right to select 
from among many those with whom the 
Government will negotiate contracts, 
grant tax exemptions, and so forth, 
grant loans, and allocate materials vital 
to a businessman’s operations. We 
might as well recognize that the deci- 
sions to be made in these matters are 
subject—almost an invitation—to im- 
proper pressures and abuses. 

It has been suggested that the basic 
deficiency in the law as it existed dur- 
ing World War II was that the permis- 
sive exemption authority was redele- 
gated back down to the very people who 
made the contracts—the procurement 
officers. I have no doubt that the pro- 
visions of the present bill which restricts 
that authority to the Board are a vast 
improvement over the old law. And 
yet, I cannot escape the feeling that so 
long as the authority exists in some in- 
dividuals, no matter where they may be 
located and no matter how meticulous 
their selection for the work, there is a 
real need for close scrutiny of their op- 
erations. 

Information recently coming to my 
attention is to the effect that during 
World War II one manufacturing con- 
cern realized a profit of approximately 
23 percent on sales under an exempted 
contract which had been in progress for 
some time. The contractor offered to 
substantially reduce the price of the ar- 
ticle, after improved techniques had re- 
duced the manufacturing cost, and to 
subject the contract to a price-redeter- 
mination clause. At the same time, the 
Government exempted the contract 
from renegotiation under the statutory 
provision permitting such action when 
the provisions of the contract are other- 
wise adequate to prevent excessive 
profits. And yet, as indicated above, 
that contractor realized profits of ap- 
proximately 23 percent under that con- 
tract. Total sales for the fiscal year in 
question on this exempted contract were 
over $12,000,000. 

Also, permit me to quote the following 
from the Brewster committee report on 
renegotiation: 

Again there are no available statistics on 
whether or not exempted contracts resulted 
in permitting contractors to retain unrea- 
sonable profits. The committee, however, 
knows of one contractor who was awarded 
contracts exempted from renegotiation and 
who was so successful in improving the ef- 
ficiency of his operation that he volun- 
tarily refunded over $18,000,000 which he 
considered excessive profit. 


These two cases are not cited as typi- 
cal of what happened under the per- 
missive exemption authority during 
World War II. They do illustrate, first, 
what can happen and, secondly and 
more importantly, how carefully the au- 
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thority to grant such exemptions must 
be exercised. 

It is the regular function of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, to make 
a continuing study of operations in the 
executive branch with a view to deter- 
mining their economy and efficiency. In 
line with that responsibility, it is my 
intention to request the Renegotiation 
Board to report to my subcommittee 
each and every contract which it ex- 
empts from renegotiation pursuant to 
the discretionary authority granted by 
this bill, together with a full statement 
of the facts, reasons, and circumstances 
upon which such exemptions are based. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. As the chairman of 
our very fine subcommittee, does the 
gentleman have in mind that if he is 
looking over the shoulder of the Rene- 
gotiation Board and warns these con- 
tractors, there will be less likelihood of 
special favoritism in granting exemp- 
tions from renegotiation of contracts? 

Mr. HARDY. I hope that will be the 
result and I hope also that the Board 
itself will exercise, and I feel it will exer- 
cise, supreme care. The fact that we 
are going to be observant in my opinion, 
ought to be an additional stimulus to 
most careful consideration of a particu- 
lar contract before an exemption is made. 

It will fortify the morale of our entire 
defense effort if all contractors are con- 
fident that they are being treated on the 
same basis as every other contractor. 
No one likes to have his profits taken 
away from him by renegotiation, but he 
will cooperate patriotically in this policy 
to prevent profiteering if he can feel that 
he is not being discriminated against. 
It was my intention to give notice both 
to the Renegotiation Board and to de- 
fense contractors who might be inclined 
to seek special favors from that Board, 
that our committee intends to scrutinize 
closely and continuously the exercise of 
this permissive exempting authority. If 
the committee is convinced that such 
authority has been abused it will not 
hesitate to expose such abuses. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]: 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
the idea of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee not to take any time 
this morning in discussing this matter, 
but it is a very important piece of legis- 
lation and I am glad that it has been 
opened for discussion. 

Iam going to take only a few minutes 
for I feel this is a very important piece 
of legislation. 

You are going to receive many letters 
of inquiry with reference to this law 
which we are about to pass. This is the 
legislation that renegotiates many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of contracts, 
These contracts are limited to military 
and national defense work, but since we 
are in the midst of war preparations the 
amount and scope of these contracts will 
run into many millions of dollars and 
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will cover a wide scope of commercial 
activities, 

I take a good deal of pride in this class 
of legislation because it originated in 
the House. It is comparatively new leg- 
islation. This kind of legislation when 
it was first passed was unusual, The 
name of it “Renegotiation of contracts” 
immediately excites the interest of any 
lawyer who has always looked upon a 
contract properly entered into as an 
agreement which should be lived up to. 
To renegotiate a contract is to a lawyer 
a very unusual proceeding. Therefore 
to draw a bill that would renegotiate a 
contract would require special language 
and would require a special type of ad- 
ministration. 

When the first law of this kind was 
passed its administration was very diffi- 
cult and in some instances was crude and 
very unfair. But we have learned our 
lesson. The contractors are now pro- 
tected in that the contracts contain pro- 
visions which protect the contractor and 
they also protect the Government. If 
we had plenty of time to go into every 
detail of this bill I should like to discuss 
it fully but I cannot do so. I can only 
say that I think this bill is a big im- 
provement over the old law. This bill 
was passed through the House after in- 
telligent and complete debate. We had 
fine debate on the floor of the House, 
participated in very actively: The bill 
went to the Senate. The Senate had 
ample and exhaustive debate on it and 
finally amended it in several ways. 
These amendments improved the bill 
greatly. ‘The conference committee met 
and considered the Senate amendments 
exhaustively. We, the conferees on the 
part of the House, opposed some of the 
Senate amendments effectively and we 
agreed to the amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this legislation is 
now in good shape and I am glad to sup- 
port it. 

This legislation will in effect render 
unnecessary the matter of excess-profits 
taxes. It will relieve the contractors 
greatly in this respect. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will be of 
wide interest and the membership will 
receive many inquiries from constituents 
with reference to its provisions and to 
its enforcement. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
when the proposed Renegotiation Act of 
1951, H. R. 1724, came before the House 
for consideration January 23 I joined in 
the discussion on the bill to express my 
approval of the need for effective legal 
provision for the renegotiation of defense 
contracts in order to eliminate excessive 
profits from war production. The bill 
passed the House on that date by a roll- 
call vote of 377 to 0. 

Even with the unanimous vote on pas- 
sage, however, during the course of our 
discussion on the House floor there were 
some points that some of us thought 
should be clarified, or modified, and 
some points that we thought should be 
studied more fully than the Committee 
on Ways and Means had had an op- 
portunity to study and analyze them 
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because of the urgent need to speed the 
bill on its way to final enactment. I have 
examined the bill in the form it now 
comes before us after careful considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, by the Senate, and by the com- 
mittee of conference, and I am very 
pleased to note that the bill in its final 
form today is greatly improved over the 
bill we passed January 23, and I com- 
mend the Senate Committee on Finance, 
the Senate, and the committee of con- 
ference on their good work. 

I was especially concerned about two 
points when this bill came before the 
House on January 23. 

The first point was the broad applica- 
tion of section 102 describing the con- 
tracts subject to renegotiation. That 
matter has been well taken care of by 
the committee of conference as you will 
note by the provisions of subsection (6) 
of the mandatory exemptions under sec- 
tion 106. You will find the new provi- 
sion set out on page 4 of the conference 
report where the committee of confer- 
ence reports the new provision to be sub- 
stituted for Senate amendment No. 58. 
The new provision of subsection (6) 
makes a mandatory exemption of any 
contract which the Renegotiation Board 
determines does not have a direct and 
immediate connection with the national 
defense. This mandatory exemption will 
prevent section 102 being construed to 
apply to all contracts with the depart- 
ments and agencies named and, in my 
opinion, this limitation keeps the entire 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 in accord with 
the declaration of policy set out in sec- 
tion 101 of the bill. 

The other great point of my concern 
during the debate on this bill January 
23 had to do with the second and third 
mandatory exemptions under section 
106 covering contracts or subcontracts 
for agricultural commodities and the 
product of a mine, oil or gas well, or 
other mineral or natural deposit. The 
Committee on Ways and Means had 
made a change from the provisions of 
the World War II renegotiation law 
which would have set up a different 
point in the production and processing 
of these materials at which the exemp- 
tion ended. The mining industry had 
advocated very strongly the retention of 
the wording of the World War II Act 
and the proposed change might have 
created considerable uncertainty and an 
extremely complex administrative prob- 
lem which could have resulted in undue 
and unnecessary hampering of mineral 
production. 

I expressed my views during the dis- 
cussion before the House on January 23 
that if the proposed change in this man- 
datory exemption would not have an 
adverse effect on our national defense 
I would have no objection to its inclu- 
sion in this legislation, but I expressed 
my hope that the Senate Committee on 
Finance would find it possible to exam- 
ine this matter more fully. I am very 
pleased, indeed, to note that Senate 
amendments Nos. 51, 53, 54, and 55 mod- 
ify the language in which these exemp- 
tions from renegotiation are set forth so 
as to express the exemptions in the exact 
language contained in the World War II 
renegotiation law. 
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This action removes uncertainty as 
to the point for determining exemption 
and it conforms to the suggestion of the 
repesentatives of the mining industry 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the hearings, 
It removes the apprehension I expressed 
during the discussion here in the House 
January 23 regarding the possible ad- 
verse impact of the renegotiation law on 
our national defense preparedness pro- 
gram. 

It is impossible for the House to give 
this legislation a stronger endorsement 
than was given January 23 when a 
unanimous roll-call vote was cast for 
its passage, but I have taken this op- 
portunity to point out two very impor- 
tant improvements in the bill. Again I 
commend the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the Senate, and the commit- 
tee on conference for their good work 
in improving this legislation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
195, making additional appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year 1951, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution, 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the equest of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the House joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1951, the following 
sums: 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 

For payment to Mary A. Chapman, widow 
of Virgil M. Chapman, late a Senator from 
the State of Kentucky, $12,500. 

Salaries, officers and employees 
Office of the Sergant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
For an additional amount, $16,155. 
Contingent expenses of the Senate 

For an additional amount for “Expenses of 
inquiries and investigations,” including an 
additional $50,000 for the Committee on 
Appropriations for the objects specified under 
this heading in Public Law 759, Eighty-first 
Congress, $400,000. 

For an additional amount for Miscel- 
laneous items,” $200,000. 

For an additional amount for “Biograph- 
ical Congressional Directory,” $5,000, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For payment to Leonor Kretzer Sullivan, 
widow of John B. Sullivan, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Missouri, $12,500, 

Salaries, officers and employees 
Committee on Appropriations 

For an additional amount for salaries and 
expenses, studies and examinations, and so 
forth, $35,000, 
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Contingent expenses of the House 
Special and select committees: For an 
additional amount for expenses of special 
and select committees, $150,000. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

May I ask the chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MCGRATH], if 
he will explain what is contained in lines 
10 and 11 on page 2: 

For an additional amount for “Miscella- 
neous items,” $200,000. 


In asking that question I realize the 
House is presumably not supposed to go 
into items that affect the other body. 
Nevertheless, for 12 years it has been 
more or less a mystery to me why the 
House cannot be advised as to what we 
are voting on in these requests. If the 
gentleman will advise us as to what is in 
this particular item, I will appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. MCGRATH. This follows the prec- 
edents recognizing comity with the other 
body. The chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate 
has written to the chairman of the House 
committee, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Cannon], and has approved this 
amount. Following the custom of the 
past, the House has not gone into the 
housekeeping items of the other body. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Has the 
gentleman no information whatsoever as 
to what constitutes this $200,000? Of 
course, I realize it is chicken feed nowa- 
days, but I would like a little information 
upon it. 

Mr. MCGRATH. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that $200,000 is not chicken feed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I certainly 
agree with that. That is why I am look- 
ing into it. My previous remarks were 
facetious. 

Mr. McGRATH. I recognize that it 
was. I may say that we have always 
recognized the other body when the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations has approved an item. 
The gentleman recognizes, too, that the 
practical problem now presented to the 
House is simply that if this body strikes 
out this item it will be added by the other 
body and that will necessitate a confer- 
ence, at which the item will necessarily 
be approved. The other body has al- 
ways recognized the rights of this body 
to do our own housekeeping job. I be- 
lieve we in turn should extend them the 
same courtesy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman inform me as to how much 
we gave the other body for this item in 
the regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. McGRATH. Seven hundred and 
eighty-six thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We have 
had no accounting whatsoever of that 
amount requested by the other body, 
have we? We raised this same point in 
the full Appropriations Committee last 
spring, I may say to the gentleman. I 
think it is high time that this House find 
out just what this approximately $1,000,- 
000 is being expended for during this one 
fiscal year by the other body. I do not 
care whether I am treading on certain 
feet in asking that question. 
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Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman cer- 
tainly is not treading on my feet. But I 
will say to the gentleman that when the 
hearings were held last year the Senate 
representatives were most cooperative in 
explaining any item which was asked of 
them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder if the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], could enlighten the 
House as to this particular item. I know 
that Mr. Cannon is for economy and I 
think here perhaps is a place that we 
could instill into the other body a little 
feeling for that sense of economy which 
the people have and want at this time. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important things in maintain- 
ing relations between the two bodies is 
to maintain amicable associations and in 
order not to interfere with the comity 
which has existed between the two 
bodies from time immemorial it has al- 
ways been understood that each will re- 
spect the requests made by the other 
both for appropriations for their respec- 
tive housekeeping purposes. The other 
House, I have no doubt, would consider 
it an infringement upon their right if 
we at this time took issue with the 
amounts which they have approved for 
their own use. This bill including this 
item has been unanimously reported by 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It has never been our duty and 
it is not our duty today to go beyond the 
decision of that committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I realize 
that this bill has been unanimously re- 
ported by the other body but here we are 
dealing with an item which, including 
this supplementary amount here, repre- 
sents $980,000 of the taxpayers’ money. 
And I, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House have not 
the least idea as to what that $980,000 
is to be expended for or has been ex- 
pended for. I think we ought to main- 
tain a little comity with the taxpayers of 
America as well as comity with the other 
body. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is high 
time that the House of Representatives 
look into these items if we are ever going 
to do anything toward achieving a little 
economy. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course the gentle- 
men has the right to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out any portion of the bill, 
but for the House at this time to strike 
out this particular item might be con- 
sidered a violation of the comity which 
has been observed between the two 
Houses since the founding of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH, Mr, Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
2 York has moved the previous ques- 

n. 

The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr Speaker, I de- 
mand a division. 
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The question was taken; and on the 
division there were—ayes 49, noes 73. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The parliamentary 
situation is this: It appeared that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
GratH] assumed that no Member desired 
to offer an amendment and therefore 
moved the previous question. On that 
question, very few voted either way. The 
noes were the loudest. Then a division 
was demanded and on a division there 
were ayes 49 and the noes were 73. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] wishes to speak 
for 5 minutes. Why not withdraw the 
motion on a previous question and let 
the gentleman from Kansas speak for 5 
minutes? 

Mr. McGRATH. There was no objec- 
tion made on this side to the gentleman 
from Kansas speaking. I did not see 
anyone on that side standing when I 
offered the motion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is what I understood. I knew he would 
not object if the gentleman wanted to 
speak, 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the mo- 
tion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas: Page 2, line 10, strike out lines 10 
and 11. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we have had considerable discussion 
with reference to this same problem on 
other occasions. I realize we are tread- 
ing on what might be regarded as sacred 
ground to even question an item that is 
to be expended by the other body. 

However, it is rather strange that this 
House should approve an item of $200,- 
000 for any purpose and hesitate to even 
talk about it. Do not forget this is in 
addition to $780,000 that was approved 
for the other body by this House less 
than 60 days ago. I do not like to vote 
for an additional $200,000, making $980,- 
000 in all, unless I know what it is for. 
I think many other Members of the 
House feel the same way. It may be 
that it is for a good purpose and is needed 
right away. In any event, it is brought 
here as so-called deficiency, and to be 
acted upon apparently without discus- 
sion or explanation. 

The chairman of this great Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has told us many 
times on the floor of the House how he 
stands for economy. He appears to 
hesitate to tell us what this item of 
$200,000 is for. I believe we are entitled 
to know. It has been said that because 
of some agreement he describes as 
comity going on through the years, we 
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should not inquire. I do not believe the 
other body should hesitate to ask the 
House about items we are spending for 
any purpose. They ought to doit. Ido 
not understand why the great chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, if he knows, does not tell us 
about it. What is the expenditure for? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, who will, I hope, explain why this 
5 is required and what it is 

or. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
that I hesitate to tell aim what is in the 
item. I do not hesitate to tell him what 
is in the item at all, because it is right 
before every Member of the House in the 
bill. It is for miscellaneous expenses, 
Any Member of the House knows as 
much about that as any other Member. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has reported to us chat they want $200,- 
000 for miscellaneous expenses. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I had hoped the 
gentleman would be gracious enough to 
inform the House why we should approve 
$200,000 on top of $780,000. It seems to 
me that it is only fair we should know 
what we are voting for. If the chairman 
of the committee is not able to tell us 
what is in the $200,000 item in addition 
to the $780,000 expenditure, what may 
we expect with regard to many other 
items that will come to the floor of the 
House for consideration from this great 
committee? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANVERSEN. The po- 
sition of the gentleman from Missouri is 
indicative of the course that he claims 
we should pursue. Certainly we should 
not vote for anything concerning which 
we know nothing. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with 
the gentleman. If the chairman of the 
committee is not willing to tell us what 
is the $200,000 item, I ask, What are we 
going to do with a lot of other items? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I suggest 
that this $200,000 mystery package con- 
tains “The Thing” that we hear so much 
about. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It seems to me 
that we have got to the place where we 
should decide whether we are going to 
spend money under the name of “Mis- 
cellaneous items” without explanation, 
or whether we are going to be informed 
with regard to such expenditures. If 
you agree with me and believe we should 
know, then strike this item out and let 
the other body be responsible for putting 
its own expense items in the bill and not 
ask the House to do it. If you approve 
this amendment and strike the item out 
of the bill, then it can go to the other 
body where they can put the item in, 
and as I have said, be responsible for it. 
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I am quite sure if the Members of the 
other body were requested to explain 
what miscellaneous item means, they 
would be willing to do it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, REES of Kansas. I yield, if the 
gentleman will answer my question. 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from 
Missouri has not refused to tell the 
gentleman from Kansas anything. Ap- 
propriatiens are made every year which 
are devoted to miscellaneous purposes by 
the House and likewise by the Senate. 
Nobody knows at the time the money is 
appropriated what it will be used for 
because it has not yet been determined. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It would seem 
that the request is rather imminent. 
Otherwise, you would not be asking for 
it. 

Mr. CANNON. But as occasion arises 
it is used as required. No one knows at 
this time exactly what this $200,000 will 

be used for, but as occasion arises where 
funds are necessary to apply for miscel- 
laneous purposes which cannot be fore- 
seen at this time the money will be avail- 
able from this fund in the Senate, just 
as money will be available for similar 
purposes in the House. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In other words, 
the gentleman does not know what it is 
for, but in case of need it will be there. 
It will be available. 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly, and if it is not 
needed it will not be spent. That is the 
custom in the House as well as in the 
Senate. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to my 
very distinguished friend from Georgia, 
one of the able Members of the House, 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman 
think it sufficient that we take care of 
our own affairs without attempting to 
censor what is done by the other body? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I am not cen- 
suring the other body in any manner 
whatsoever, but time and again this same 
proposal comes before the House. I want 
the other body to be responsible for its 
own expenditures, It seems to me that 
if the other body wants $200,000 in ad- 
dition to $780,000 already approved for 
so-called miscellaneous expenditures, the 
Members of that body ought to take the 
responsibility of putting it in the bill 
and not ask the House to do it without 
any explanation whatever. All I am 
doing is striking the $200,000 from this 
bill. Then let the other body insert 
whatever amount they feel is justified, 
but they ought to initiate the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I ask for this 
time, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of 
asking the chairman of the Committeo 
on Appropriations if the “Miss Cellan- 
eous” referred to in this item wears mink 
coats? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, we seem 
to be getting very far afield here. The 
question goes back to whether or not 
this House will give the other body cause 
for offense. For more than 150 years it 
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has been customary to allow each House 
to provide its own housekeeping items, 
and no objection has been made by the 
other body. The Senate has never made 
any inquiry as to what we have pro- 
vided for ourselves, nor have we been 
accustomed to make objection to any 
item provided by them for their own 
purposes. Certainly we cannot at this 
late date engage in any unusual, unwar- 
ranted, or unaccustomed action which 
might invite reprisal or dissension be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Why 
would it not be fair to permit the Sen- 
ate, I ask the gentleman from Missouri, 
to insert this item in the bill under their 
own responsibility? Why should we in- 
sert it in the House? If they want it 
let them put it in and assume their own 
responsibility. That would be all right 
for me. We could deal with it then in 
conference. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will 
understand that very question arose in 
the committee before the bill was re- 
ported out. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. And I did 
not get any satisfactory answer, either. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman 
wanted to take it out of the bill an 
amendment was in order at that time. 
If the gentleman wants to take it out 
of the bill now, such an amendment 
would be in order at this time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
observation, 

Mr.COX. Just for the opportunity of 
observing that this debate is no credit 
to this House. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say to my distinguished 
friend from Georgia, for whom I have 
profound respect, he may be correct that 
we should not question items of this 
kind. I think it is only fair and right 
that if we are to take the responsibility 
of approving deficiency items amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, we 
have a right to inquire the purpose for 
which they are being expended. I see no 
harm in at least asking what they are 
for, so I am really requesting that if the 
Members of the other body want to spend 
$200,000 for their own use, plus $780,000 
already approved, then they are the ones 
who should initiate the legislation and 
not ask us to do it. In all probability it 
is to be used for good and laudable pur- 
poses, but since we are spending tax- 
payers’ money and not ours, the least 
we should ask is to have it explained. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN) there were—ayes 43, noes 84, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time and was read the third time, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the House joint resolu- 
tion. 

The House joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress, the report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, March 12, 1951. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. Thy Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMittan], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
EMERGENCY RENT ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Joint Resolution 173 to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District 
of Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as 
amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This ex- 
tension of rent control for the District 
is for 90 days in order to conform with 
what prevails in the rest of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, There is 
no objection on this side. 

The Clerk read the House joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved etc., That section 1 (b) of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent Act, 
as amended (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 45-1951 
(b)), is hereby amended by striking out 
“March 31, 1951“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1951”, 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to extend 
the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Emergency Rent Act, as amended, 
until June 30, 1951. The Judiciary Sub- 
committee handling this legislation and 
also the full House District Committee 
believed that a 90-day extension in the 
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present Rent Act would be in line with 
the Federal rent bill which has recently 
been reported by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It was also 
thought of the subcommittee as well as 
the full committee that during this 90- 
day extension extensive hearings could 
be held and it could be determined what 
if any further extension of rent control 
would be necessary in the District of 
Columbia. 

The present Rent Act in the District 
of Columbia expires on March $1, 1951. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid om the table. 


COMPENSATION FOR MEMBERS OF MET- 
ROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE, THE UNITED 
STATES PARK POLICE, AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE POLICE FORCE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 1498) to provide com- 
pensation for duty voluntarily per- 
formed on their days off by officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide a five- 
day week for officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, and the White House Police 
force,” approved August 15, 1950, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(ẹ) For each vacancy existing in the au- 
thorized personnel strength in any particular 
rank of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, or the White 
House Police force, the Major and Superin- 
tendent of Police, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Chief of the Secret Service 
Division may permit an officer or member of 
their respective forces of such rank volun- 
tarily to perform duty on any day off granted 
under this act. Each such officer or member 
shall be entitled to receive, in addition to 
his annual basic salary, compensation at the 
basic daily rate (one three-hundred-and- 
sixtieth of his annual basic salary) for each 
day of duty voluntarily performed under 
this subsection, such additional compensa- 
tion to be paid from current appropriations. 
Any officer or member so volunteering to 
perform duty on a day off shall be entitled 
t» all rights. benefits, and privileges, and 
shall be subject to all obligations and duties, 
to which he is entitled or to which he is 
subject on any regular workday. Additional 
compensation paid under this subsection 
shall not be considered as salary for the pur- 
pose of computing retirement compensation 
or relief payments under section 12 of the 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended, nor shall ruch additional compen- 
sation be subject to deduction as provided 
in section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
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Department of the District of Columbia’, 
a ie July 1, 1930, as amended.” 

. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first = Sunday following the date of its enact- 
ment. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, Public 

Law 693 of the Eighty-first Congress 
provides that every officer and member 
of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, and the 
White House Police force shall be 
granted 2 days off in each period of 
7 days in addition to the annual 
leave and sick leave to which he is en- 
titled by law. The 5-day week takes 
effect when funds have been appro- 
priated and made available to carry out 
the purposes of the act. Funds have 
been appropriated to carry out the act 
and some additional personnel has been 
recruited but at the present time there 
are vacancies in the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Metropolitan Police 
force. The Commissioners contemplate 
ordering the institution of the 5-day 
week for the Metropolitan Police force 
in the near future. In order to provide 
the same amount of police service after 
the institution of the 5-day week as is 
now being provided by a 6-day week, 
the Commissioners recommend enact- 
me of the legislation submitted here- 
with. 
The purpose of this bill is to permit 
Officers and members of the respective 
forces voluntarily to perform duty on 
their regularly assigned days off. For 
each day of duty thus performed on the 
day off the officer or member would re- 
ceive compensation at the basic daily 
rate for each such day of duty per- 
formed. It is contemplated that appro- 
priations already made for the current 
fiscal year will be sufficient to pay the 
additional compensation. The legisla- 
tion is intended also to apply in fiscal 
years after the current year in which 
event the then current appropriation 
would be available for paying the addi- 
tional compensation. 

The bill provides that the additional 
compensation shall not be considered 
salary for the purposes of computing 
retirement or relief benefits nor for the 
purpose of salary deductions for con- 
tributions to the retirement fund. 

It is estimated that the cost for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, will be 
$199,000, which will be considerably less 
than the money that is now available to 
carry out the provisions of Public Law 
693 of the Eighty-first Congress. This 
bill has the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
the Major and Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the business of the Committee 


on the District of Columbia. 
PROPOSED WINE TAX UNREASONABLE, 
DISCRIMINATORY, AND CONFISCA- 


TORY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal of Secretary of Treasury Sny- 
der to the Ways and Means Committee 
for an increase of excise taxes on alco- 
holic beverages could ruin the grape and 
wine industry of California. 

The following table shows how unrea- 
sonable the proposed changes in rates 
are and how they would discriminate 
against wine: 


Beverage 


Table wine (used at home, 
with meals, by millions 
of Americans) 


This table is more eloquent than 
words in exposing the unfair treatment 
the Secretary proposes with reference to 
wines. I hore every Member of the 
House reads it and especially every mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Wine is essentially an agricultural 
product since all the wine manufactured 
in California is made from grapes. The 
present 15-cent tax on table wines and 
the 60-cent tax on dessert wines, when 
transposed to a tax on wine grapes 
makes their cost come to $24 and $48 per 
ton respectively. The proposed increase 
would raise this to $80 and $120 per ton 
respectively. By converting surplus 
grapes to wine and selling it the grape 
growers keep the industry in a fairly 
healthy financial condition. Grapes 
represent over one-third of the State's 
total acreage in fruits and nuts. One 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand farm 
families depend directly on the grape in- 
dusty. An additional 200,000 persons 
transport, distribute, and supply the 
grape industry. The great bulk of the 
wine manufactured in my district is 
made by grape growers themselves. 
Wine is the only alcoholic beverage 
where the producer is a farmer. One- 
third of the wine produced in California 
is made by cooperatives owned entirely 
by grape growers. Table wine should 
never be classed with other alcoholic 
beverages, It is a beverage the same as 
tea and coffee, used by increasing num- 
bers of Americans in their homes. 

We feel confident, when the Ways and 
Means Committee knows and ponders 
these facts, that it will drastically reduce 
the proposed increase suggested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on wine. 
The grape growers and wine producers 
are willing to bear their fair share of any 
increased excise tax necessary to raise 
the money to properly arm the United 
States in this crisis. But neither they 
nor their Congressmen want them to be 
taxed out of existence. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. MILLER of California, Would the 
gentleman care to make any observation 
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regarding the fact that if these confisca- 
tory rates go into effect it will drive the 
wine making and liquor business under- 
ground just as it was during the days of 
prohibition, and defeat the very ends for 
which we seek to levy this tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It might dothat. It 
might destroy the whole grape industry. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 30 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 5 
minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


AID TO INDIA BILL 


Mr. FURCOLO Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee has under considera- 
tion the aid to India bill. I want to 
urge upon that committee the vital ne- 
cessity of reporting out a rule so that 
the House may vote upon the bill. 

Without undertaking to discuss the 
merits of the aid to India bill, I want 
to stress the fact that all Members 
should want a rule reported out so that 
we all may vote for or against the bill. 

Failure to grant a rule may seriously 
impair our position with the people of 
many nations to whom we are trying to 
convey the desirability of the American 
democratic processes. If the bill is pi- 
geonholed by the Rules Committee, word 
will go out to India and to other nations 
that the legislative processes of our 
democratic way of life are such that 7 
Members of Congress can prevent a vote 
by all 435 Members. 

Our position abroad has always been 
that foreign dictatorships prevent a free 
expression of the will of the majority of 
the people. If the Rules Committee fails 
to report out the aid to India bill, we are 
in effect telling the world that we talk 
democracy but actually practice dicta- 
torship. The propaganda mills of those 
who are competing with us in a battle 
for the minds of men will seize upon 
such a situation to our great disadvan- 
tage. 

We must remember that the people 
of India are closely watching the prog- 
ress of the aid to India bill. They are 
watching that more closely and carefully 
than any other legislation. Are we going 
to tell them that 7 Members out of a 
total membership of 435 can prevent the 
435 from even considering that legisla- 
tion? And at the same time are we also 
going to tell them that they should have 
a way of life patterned after the Ameri- 
can way of life? Is that to be the illus- 
tration of our belief in and practice of 
majority rule? 

We must remember that this is one 
situation the people of India are going 
to be watching. They will know of what 
happens here even though they may 
never know of hundreds of other mat- 
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ters we are trying to explain to them. 
They may never even hear of or show 
any interest in any of the others, They 
will know what happens here. 

That is why it is so imperative that 
the Rules Committee report out a rule. 
Failure to do so will have disastrous 
consequences and do more to hurt our 
attempts to sell democracy than any- 
thing I can think of, 

In many ways, the question of whether 
a rule is reported out is of much more 
serious import than the question of 
whether the aid to India bill is to be 
passed or defeated. 

I hope the Rules Committee is fully 
aware of the far-reaching consequences 
that will result if a rule is not reported 
out. Such failure wil! give more am- 
munition to those who criticize the 
democratic processes than almost any- 
thing I can thin* of right now. 

It is not the same situation as if it 
were a purely domestic bill that was 
pigeonholed by the Rules Committee, 
There are many bills that may be bot- 
tled up in the Rules Committee that do 
not have any effect at all upon either 
our foreign policy or the light in which 
we are regarded by nations across the 
water. The great danger in failing to 
report out a rule on the aid to India bill 
is in the picture that such a failure will 
present to many nations abroad. It is 
a fairly unique situation when regarded 
in that light. 

Let me conclude by saying that 
whether we are for or against the aid 
to India bill itself—for of course none of 
us have decided how we will vote on that 
bill because we still do not know what 
the final form of that bill will be—all of 
us should want the Rules Committee at 
least to report the bill out so 435 Mem- 
bers will decide the question. We can- 
not tell India and the world that seven 
Members of the Congress have prevented 
the majority from deciding. 

We are spending billions of dollars to 
let Lidia ard many other nations know 
what true democracy is. If the Rules 
Committee fails to report the bill out, 
much of the good work that has been ac- 
complished in telling of the blessings of 
democracy will be undone. 

I hope the Rules Committee will give 
most earnest consideration to the vital 
importance of reporting out a rule in this 
cuse. 


EXPLOSION IN MISSOURI 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, there was & mysterious explosion in 
Missouri Friday. It resulted in the 
election of Hon. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL, a 
Republican in an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic district. The political scientists 
who made a study of the situation re- 
port that the upheaval was caused by 
an explosion of the new C-bomb. The 
C-bomb is compounded of a composition 
of controls, confusion, communism, cor- 
ruption, and confiscation—confiscation 
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of both the savings of our people and the 
lives of our boys. The chain reaction to 


this explosion was severe, even in the 
South. The effects were noticed espe- 
cially at Key West, whose distinguished 
visitor and his entourage were observed 
sitting on the beach consoling them- 
selves by singing the currently popular 
song, “Bewitched, Bothered, and Be- 
wildered.” The principal C-bomb plant 
is located on the Potomac. It is run- 
ning at maximum production and by 
1952 it is expected to have sufficient C- 
ae to cause an upheaval in all the 
S. 


INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue should forth- 
with grant an extension of time for the 
business concerns of the country to file 
their income-tax return which wouid 
ordinarily be due on March 15. 

Early last week I received a telephone 
call from Nebraska informing me that 
the corporation income-tax schedules, 
blanks, and instructions had not yet 
been distributed in Nebraska even 
though there were but a few days re- 
maining for the preparation, filling out, 
and filing of those highly complicated 
forms. 

On last Thursday I received another 
telephone call which informed me that 
many of the corporate taxpayers still 
had not received these schedules and 
forms. I was further advised that 
some taxpayers had received the form 
which they should make out and return 
but that they had not received the in- 
structions. These delays create an un- 
fair hardship on taxpayers who are al- 
ready paying and paying enormous 
amounts of taxes. It is right and proper 
that they should be given more time to 
file these returns by reason of the delay 
on the part of the Government. It is 
true that any taxpayer can get 9, delay 
by applying for it and paying a portion 
of the tax, but with the shortness of the 
time this is an unfair burden upon the 
taxpayers, their attorneys, and account- 
ants. This is costly for the Govern- 
ment, too. A blanket extension should 
be given by the Commissioner. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand In- 
structions for schedule EP, Form 1120. 
This consists of 20 pages of fine print. 
I wonder if there is anyone who can 
digest these instructions and make an 
accurate return in a matter of 4 or 5 
days. I would like to read to you in- 
struction No. 10. It is as follows: 

10. Net operating loss deduction for excess 
profits tax purposes: The amount to be en- 
tered on line 10 is the amount of the net oper- 
ating loss deduction otherwise prescribed in 
sections 23 (s) and 122, computed in accord- 
ance with the following modifications as pro- 
vided in section 433 (a) (1) (J): 

(a) In computing the net operating loss 
for any taxable year under section 122 (a) 
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and the net income for any taxable year un- 
der section 122 (b), the deduction for inter- 
est shall be reduced by the amount of any 
reduction under section 433 (a) (1) (N) or 
(O) (relating to interest adjustment with 
respect to borrowed capital), whichever is 
applicable upon the basis of the excess profits 
credit for such taxable year; and 

(b) In lieu of the reduction provided in 
section 122 (c), such reduction shall be in 
the amount by which the excess profits net 
income computed with the exceptions and 
limitations specified in section 122 (d) (1), 
(2), (3), and (4), and computed without re- 
gard to section 433 (a) (1) (C) (relating to 
gains and losses from sale or exchange of 
capital assets), without regard to any credit 
for dividends received, and without regard to 
any credit for interest received provided in 
section 26 (2) (relating to interest on obli- 
gations of the United States and its instru- 
mentalities), exceeds the excess profits net 
income (computed without the net operating 
loss deduction); and 

(c) If the excess profits credit for the first 
taxable year ending after June 30, 1950, is 
computed under section 435 (relating to the 
excess profits credit based on income), or 
is computed under section 436 (a) by use of 
the historical invested capital determined 
under section 458, the taxpayer may elect in 
its return (by a statement attached thereto) 
for such taxable year to compute its net op- 
erating loss deduction for the purposes of 
section 433 (a) (1) (J) for all taxable years 
by treating an amount equal to the base 
period loss adjustment (as defined in clause 
(d)) as a net operating loss carry-over from 
the last taxable year ending before July 1, 
1950, but in such case the net income com- 
puted under section 122 (b) for any taxable 
year ending before July 1, 1950, shall be de- 
termined without regard to such carry-over; 

(d) For the purposes of clause (c), the 
base period loss adjustment shall be the 
amount of the recent loss adjustment deter- 
mined under section 437 (f), using the base 
period as the recent loss period, and com- 
puted by limiting the amount of the net 
operating loss for any taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1948, to an amount equal 
to the net operating loss carry-over from 
such taxable year to the taxable year imme- 
diately succeeding such taxable year; and 

(e) If the taxpayer makes the election 
provided in clause (c), the net operating loss 
deduction for the purposes of section 433 (a) 
(1) (J) for each taxable year ending after 
June 30, 1950 (whether or not the credit for 
such taxable year is computed under section 
435), shall be computed without regard to 
the net operating loss for any taxable year 
ending before July 1, 1950, and the net op- 
erating loss carry-over specified in clause (c) 
shall not be allowed as a net operating loss 
carry-over to any taxable year for which the 
excess profits credit is not computed under 
section 435 (relating to the excess profits 
credit based on income) and is not computed 
under section 436 (a) by use of tho historical 
3 capital determined under section 


Mr. Speaker, those who resist an ex- 
tension of time for these taxpayers ought 
to be called upon to tell the taxpayers 
what the foregoing regulation means. 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last week registered lobbyists in Wash- 
ington making $10,000 or more a year 
received a formal invitation to the 1951 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner scheduled 
for April 14, signed by John L. Sullivan, 
chairman, and Mrs. Charles F. 
cochairman. I hold a copy of the letter 
together with the reservation card which 
they are invited to send back. It says, 
“One complimentary ticket issued to 
every person contributing $100 to the 
Democrat National Committee.” I pre- 
sume this is to make the matter tax 
exempt. 

I would like to suggest to this House 
and to the other body that while we are 
investigating the trafficking of influence 
that a committee of Congress investigate 
this bare-faced shake-down of lobbyists 
I exposed on this floor a year ago. It is 
a fact that a high percentage of the 
$100-plate dinners sold last year at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner were 
bought by lobbying representatives of big 
corporations or other persons connected 
with such enterprises. Is there no limit 
to the lengths to which the influence ped- 
dlers in this administration will go? 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the country are united in wanting 
their educational facilities to be out of 
the hands of power-hungry politicians. 
Today I have introduced a bill, which 
has the backing of the majority of the 
educators of the country and which was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
task force, which would take out of the 
Federal Security Agency the Office of 
Education, and transfer its functions and 
activities into an independent agency 
controlled by a nonpartisan commission 
of 11 members. This will allow our edu- 
cational administrators to carry on their 
activities without fear of political re- 
prisals from a man such as Oscar Ewing, 

I am hoping our Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor will hold hearings on this 
bill in the near future. This is one bill 
that will not cost money, but actually 
should result in greater efficiency. 


THE DISTAFF MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
dertaking a very pleasant task—my Boy 
Scout deed for today. I propose to pay 
a tribute to the distaff membership of 
the House. 

It is my considered judgment, after 
careful and judicious scrutiny of their 
actions and performances, that the 
quality, the ability, and the soundness of 
judgment now in evidence on the part 
of the distaff Members of this House 
is far superior to what it has been in 
the past. 
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The recent addition of Mesdames 
CHURCH, St. GEORGE, THOMPSON, HARDEN, 
Bosone, and KELLY has in my opinion 
toned up, leveled up, and immeasurably 
improved the membership of the entire 
body. Concerning the distaff Members 
of this House, I say, may their number, 
their influence, and their “tribe” in- 
crease. 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON WINE 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to join in support of the remarks 
previously made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] with respect 
to the Treasury’s proposal to increase 
the tax on wine. Its proposal to in- 
crease the taxes on beer anc liquor is 
an increase of about 33 percent but with 
respect to the increase in tax on wine it 
is 350 percent. I make this protest not 
because the tax on the commodity in- 
volved is an intoxicating liquor but be- 
cause the article is a natural result of the 
processing of an agricultural product 
which represents a major part of the ag- 
ricultural economy in New York State. 
It is inconceivable to me why the 
Treasury should recommend an increase 
in such a disproportionately great per- 
centage on wine as compared to the pro- 
posed increase on other types of bever- 
ages. If this tax boost is adopted, it will 
cause the ruination of the wine industry 
and the inevitable abandonment of many 
vineyards. 

I hope the Committee on Ways and 
Means will take due and fair action with 
respect to this, which I am confident 
they will do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS AT OAK 
RIDGE, TENN. 


Mr.. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to provide an equi- 
table method of fixing rents charged by 
the Atomic Energy Commission for hous- 
ing accommodations in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
If enacted, the bill would amend section 
9 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 by 
providing that the President shall estab- 
lish a rent board consisting of three 
members, two of the members to be ap- 
pointed from among the residents of the 
Oak Ridge-Knoxville, Tenn., area, one to 
be appointed by the President, and one 
by the town council, and the third mem- 
ber to be appointed by the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The bill provides that each member 
shall serve without compensation except 
that he shall be reimbursed under Gov- 
ernment travel regulations for expenses 
incurred while performing duties as a 
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board member away from his home. The 
bill further provides that the rent board 
shall fix the rent to be charged by the 
Commission for each housing accommo- 
dation which the Commission leases to 
any tenant except that any rent in effect 
when this subsection is enacted shall 
continue in effect until modified by the 
board. The bill further provides that 
nothing in the act shall affect the power 
of the commission to determine—in any 
way other than fixing rents—who may 
occupy housing accommodations at any 
project site. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of this bill. Thirty-five thousand 
good Americans who have devoted their 
lives and future to the strengthening of 
the defense of this Nation reside in Gov- 
ernment-owned housing accommoda- 
tions at Oak Ridge. On January 23, 1951, 
the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced rent increases for all Oak Ridge 
family housing and dormitories, effective 
August 1, averaging approximately 28 
percent. 

I have received a tremendous amount 
of protests from individuals and organi- 
zations in Oak Ridge. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the rent increase is not 
justified. I am informed that the va- 
rious labor organizations will insist upon 
comparable wage increases if this rent 
increase becomes effective. The dan- 
gerous spiral of inflation will be greatly 
agitated. It seems to me that the 
Atomic Energy Commission should wel- 
come the creation of this impartial rent 
board. The members of this Commis- 
sion are distinguished scientists and 
they should not be onerated with the 
burden of determining the rent to be 
charged upon these thousands of hous- 
ing units which were built in the early 
Gays of World War II solely for the pur- 
pose of furnishing living quarters tem- 
porarily to workers engaged in produc- 
ing the atomic bomb. My correspond- 
ence shows that there is a great feeling 
of unrest in Oak Ridge which is not con- 
ducive to maximum work effort and 
efficiency. 

These fine people feel—and I think 
rightly so—that they should have some 
voice in the conduct of their every-day 
lives. I do not feel that a branch of our 
Government should be permitted to do 
a thing which is forbidden to private 
business and individuals. I favor the 
great atomic-energy program and shall 
do everything in my power to aid and 
assist in its further progress. 

In my judgment the enactment of this 
bill will greatly improve the morale of 
thousands of fine workers in Oak Ridge. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
ne 'ticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it to be my responsibility to do all 
within my power to protect not only the 
lives but also the livelihood of our peo- 
ple. This responsibility involves the 
safeguarding of the community life of 
our country. No matter how long the 
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present emergency may prevail, nor how 
serious may be its implication, ours is 
the responsibility of preserving the glo- 
rious American tradition of community 
life in our cities, in our towns and vil- 
lages, and on our farms. 

The problems of small business multi- 
ply during an emergency. This is proved 
by the mail reaching the desk of every 
Congressman. It can be verified by 
walking down Main Street, United States 
of America. 

The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, of which I am a member, has been 
organized to render every proper aid in 
the solution of these problems. This is 
not an easy task. It is exacting and will 
require continuous study and investiga- 
tion. The committee will organize a 
program of field work. It will hold 
hearings in many areas of our country 
including my own State of Connecticut 
for the purpose of allowing the small- 
business man to tell us his story. We 
want to hear directly from small busi- 
ness at every level of production and 
distribution. 

One of the first studies to be under- 
taken will involve the question of the 
participation of small business in Gov- 
e:nment procurement. This study will 
concern itself with the general problems 
of small business in selling to the Gov- 
ernment. The Committee will analyze 
the rules and regulations as issued by 
the various procurement agencies of the 
Government in order to evaluate their 
effect on small business. 

One of the greatest road blocks con- 
fronted by small business is its inability 
to negotiate freely with the various 
branches of big government. For the 
fiscal year ending in 1950, small business 
was able to secure approximately 52 
percent of defense contracts let by com- 
petitive bidding. The picture as regards 
negotiated contracts was vastly different. 
Small business was awarded only 14 per- 
cent of the total dollar value of these 
contracts. Let me illustrate the serious- 
ness of this picture by presenting addi- 
tional statistics. In fiscal 1949, pur- 
chases by defense agencies through for- 
mal advertising amounted to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of total dollar pur- 
chases, while negotiated contracts 
amounted to 70 percent. In fiscal 1950, 
the figures were 25 percent through for- 
mal advertising and 75 percent by ne- 
gotiation. Since the Korean war, these 
figures have become even more out of 
balance. As of January 20, 1951, the 
Army and Air Force were purchasing 
only 8 percent of their requirements by 
formal advertising with 92 percent pro- 
cured by negotiation, 

Attempts to remedy this situation 
have been brushed off with the all too 
familiar cry of, “It might impede the 
mobilization effort.“ It is my firm con- 
viction that there are thousands of com- 
mon-use items which not only could but 
should be bought through formal adver- 
tising procedure. Judicious planning 
could determine a scheduling of deliv- 
eries far enough in advance to insure 
an adequate supply of goods at all times. 

I am convinced that if small business 
is to share in defense contracts, either 
prime or subcontracts, we as a commit- 
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tee must investigate the negotiated con- 
tract procedure both in the Department 
of Defense and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Unless we do this, small- 
business plants throughout the country 
will be forced to close their doors. I 
doubt if either security or expediency 
requires the Army Quartermaster to ne- 
gotiate contracts for all types of cloth- 
ing, office supplies, carbon paper, lead 
pencils, paper clips, furniture, cooking 
utensils, paper, and so forth. 

There are many other problems which 
demand the attention of the committee. 
Let me discuss one in brief. I refer to 
the problem of survival by the small 
manufacturers of agricultural equip- 
ment. All of us know that the basic in- 
dustry in our economy is agriculture. 
We know that manpower on the farm 
is being depleted. We know that tools 
and equipment should have a top pri- 
ority now as they did in World War II. 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
there are 1,600 small manufacturers of 
agricultural tools and equipment in the 
United States. Most of us think only of 
a few big-name concerns in this field. 
It is of prime importance to keep these 
firms in operation. They are finding it 
impossible to obtain steel from their 
usual sources. They want no part of 
black-market operations. 

I have outlined in brief some of the 
problems presently facing the Small 
Business Committee. The solution of 
these problems is of vital importance to 
our continued national existence. 

It has been suggested that we use as 
a slogan, “Take the plants to the people 

-and not the people to the plants.” We 
must preserve the best American tradi- 
tion of community responsibility. As 
never before, we need our churches, our 
homes, our factories, our farms, and our 
faith in doing things the American way. 


* AN UNSOUND DEFENSE OF RFO 
PRACTICES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a Gov- 
ernment employee has written a most 
revealing letter to one of the Washington 
newspapers. It appears this morning 
under the title “In Defense of the RFC.” 
Iam certain this writer, unknown to me, 
does not speak for the vast majority of 
loyal Government employees. No doubt 
this letter has been planted by the Tru- 
man administration as a part of the 
counterbarrage by which they are seek- 
ing to take the heat off the President and 
the Democrat National Committee, 
which has had such an extensive hand in 
directing the affairs of this Government 
agency. 

In this letter the correspondent gives 
two reasons why there is no justification 
for “the present hue and cry,” as he puts 
it, over the shocking revelations regard- 
ing RFC transactions. 

In the first place, he says that it is not 
the taxpayers’ money which has been 
Squandered or stolen because the RFC 
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has made money on its over-all opera- 
tions, which has been turned into the 
Treasury. Therefore, he concludes that 
the taxpayers have no reason for con- 
cern. 

Now in the first place, the huge losses 
which have been sustained through ques- 
tionable Government loans have not all 
materialized or, at least, been charged 
off, so that it is too early yet to say 
whether there will still be a profit after 
all the skulduggery has been uncovered, 
Secondly, of course, it is obvious that 
any money not squandered or stolen 
would have been added to the amounts 
paid into the Treasury as a result of 
RFC activities, so that to that extent in 
dollars and cents the taxpayers have 
been injured. But the writer of the 
letter has completely missed the point, 
either intentionally or, what is more 
serious, perhaps unconsciously due to 
the general decline in the moral and 
ethical standards among that little clique 
of Government employees who share 
political favor. It is the general break- 
down in moral fiber among White House 
favorites and their cronies and the cal- 
loused indifference to fundamental prin- 
ciples of honesty in Government which 
is the insidious poison sapping the vitals 
of our Republic. The dollars and cents, 
important as they are, are distinctly sec- 
ondary. That is why the very statement 
of this defense of RFC administration 
discloses how serious the situation is. 

The second defense which this writer 
makes is that the Government insiders 
involved have only done what is being 
done every day in certain private indus- 
trial and financial activities. 

Here again this represents a willing- 
ness to accept the nadir in business prin- 
ciples as the norm for conduct by public 
servants. 

But J wonder if the correspondent is 
accurate? How long would the vice 
president of a bank hold his job if the 
board of directors discovered that his 
wife had received a $9,500 mink coat at 
the time when the vice president ap- 
proved a loan to a custcmer? Or how 
long would it be before he was called on 
the carpet if his son had received a 
$21,000 fee from a borrower in connec- 
tion with arranging a loan? Or if the 
vice president himself had been put up 
at a luxurious hotel in the sunny Soutir 
at the very time his borrower was seek- 
ing to negotiate with the bank for a re- 
laxation in the terms of a loan agree- 
ment? Whatever the merit or demerit 
of business practices may be, the in- 
stances to which this writer refers are 
cases where salesmen or business execu- 
tives make gifts or do unusual favors in 
order to obtain business from a customer, 
They are not going behind their em- 
ployers back and taking gifts or favors 
from a customer as a price for selling 
out their employer. Or, at least, if they 
do the latter and get caught at it, they 
are fired. That is what ought to be done 
with these Government operators who 
have been proved faithless to their trust. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to address the 


House on tomorrow, Tuesday, for 30 min- 
utes, following the conclusion of the leg- 
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islative business and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


IMMORALITY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am putting into the Recorp today 
two newspaper items, one an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on Tuesday, March 6, 1951, the 
other, column of George Sokolsky, These 
Days, appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 8, 1951. Both 
articles call attention to the gross im- 
morality in Government and its terrible 
effect on public morals. The same thing 
is being said all over the country. 

The special congressional election in 
Missouri last Friday wherein a Demo- 
crat majority of 26,000 became a Re- 
publican majority of 6,000 in less than 
4 months emphasized more than any one 
thing the public concern over graft and 
corruption in politics. 

One reason the situation has reached 
the stage it has is the failure of the 
Justice Department to act promptly in 
these matters. After almost 4 weeks 
since I wrote to the Attorney General 
requesting that he call a grand jury to 
investigate and prosecute the RFC scan- 
dal, he does so. 

Even now he gives the public no as- 


. surance that he intends to get at the 


bottom of the whole mess. On the con- 
trary the statement is, that the grand 
jury will look into certain aspects relat- 
ing to the RFC hearings being conducted 
before the Senate subcommittee. 

The question is, Is the Justice Depart- 
ment just going to consider what the 
congressional committees bring out? Is 
that the Attorney General’s idea of his 
duties? And what about the Kefauver 
committee’s revelations of a national 
crime combined with national politics, 
what is the Attorney General going to 
do about that? And what about the 
seandal developing in St. Louis and 
elsewhere in regard to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and income-tax fix- 
ing? 

A vigorous enforcement of the law does 
two things. First, the obvious one, it 
punishes the guilty and so deters others 
from crime. Second, and equally im- 
portant, it protects the innocent. What 
protection, may I ask, have the honest, 
hard-working people in the RFC, and 
I submit that 99 percent of them are 
honest and hard working, received from 
the Justice Department? The answer 
is none; they have all been smeared 
with the filth of the guilty. 

If we do not have laws now which 
make the actions brought to light in the 
RFC and gambling investigations crimes, 
it is Congress’ job to make such laws. 
Actually that is the only purpose of a 
congressional investigation. However, 
if we do have laws which make of these 
actions crimes, and I submit that we 
do have to a large extent, then it is the 
Attorney General’s job to enforce those 
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laws. It is also the duty of the Attorney 
General to call to Congress’ attention 
wherein certain laws are weak or poorly 
written. 

I am convinced that it is a mistake 
to have as Attorney General any per- 
son who is or has been closely tied with 
the top organization in either political 
party. If he is connected with patron- 
age, and the chairman or former chair- 
man of either national party is, he is 
handicapped in a vigorous enforcement 
of law against misfeasance on the part 
of executive officials. 

The present Attorney General is large- 
ly responsible, in my opinion, for these 
matters getting out of hand. If he does 
not intend to perform his duties, let him 
resign. 


AWARDING OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article on the 
subjects of contracts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
tolerable situation is developing with re- 
spect to the awarding of contracts for 
defense material. A few days ago my 
colleagues from Iowa joined with me in 
protesting the awarding of contracts for 
certain strategic machinery without giv- 
ing any consideration to the lowest bid- 
der, Today I find another situation even 
more deplorable. A contractor at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, submitted bids for certain 
important machinery after he had had 
samples of his work inspected and his 
plant approved and now finds that while 
his bid is approximately 50 percent lower 
than that of the successful bidder, yet 
the contract was awarded to a concern 
at a tremendous cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, On this basis the whole pre- 
paredness effort will be vastly more ex- 
pensive than it should be. Let me read 
one headline from the Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Courier: “Pangborn low bidder on 
United States job but contract goes for 
$13,085 more.” This is from the Ot- 
tumwa (Iowa) Courier of March 7, 1951. 
Another headline: “Low bidder but loses 
contract.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress is called 
upon to appropriate money in astronom- 
ical figures. We in Congress are sup- 
posed to uphold and defend free enter- 
prise in this Republic. The Department 
of Defense has come to Congress for 
ever-increasing authorizations and ap- 
propriations for the building up of a 
great defense machine such as we have 
never had in peacetime. Can anybody 
defend the policy of the Government 
in approving and condoning the practice 
of awarding contracts to favored com- 
panies? If this is to continue, there is 
no rhyme nor reason in asking for bids 
and for competitive bidding. I am ask- 
ing the Defense Department, the Na- 
tional Production Administration, and 
the Small Business Committee of this 
House to find out what is wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to extend my re- 
marks and I want to include some of the 
newspaper stories setting forth in de- 
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tail this situation so that all Members 
of the House may know what is going on: 


PANGBOPN LOW BIDDER ON UNITED STATES Jon 
BUT CONTRACT GOES FOR $13,085 MORE 


An investig..tion has been started here to 
determine why an Ottumwa manufacturer’s 
low bid on a defense contract failed and the 
order was given to the highest of 16 bids sub- 
mitted. 

The quartermaster supply section at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, had asked for bids on a total 
of 1,850 industrial wheels in two sizes. These 
wheels are the rubber-tire type made by 
Pangborn’s here, and his bid was submitted. 

Pangborn’s sample wheel was approved by 
the Government buying agency, and his de- 
livery schedule was well within the specified 
limits. 

The bids were opened at 1 p. m. December 
18 at Columbus with a Mr. Stewart desig- 
nated as buyer, according to the Rock Ab- 
stracting Service of Columbus which fur- 
nished C. L. Pangborn with a transcript of 
the bids received. 

The request called for 1,200 wheels, 10 by 3 
inches with bearings for 1-inch axle, and 650, 
10- by 3-inch wheels with bearings with 11⁄4- 
inch axle. 

Pangborn's bid on the first item was $5.02 
each, and on the second item, $5.11 each. 

The contract was awarded to the Fairbanks 
Co. of New York City at $11.19 each for the 
first item, ani $13.85 each. on the second 
item. The 14 other bidt received ranged in 
price {rom a few cents above the Pangborn 
bid to substantially less than the Fairbanks 
bid which was successful. 

This week, Pangborn wrote to Senator Guy 
GILLETTE and Congressman Kart M. LE- 
Compre, telling the complete story of the 
transaction and asking that they make an 
investigation. 

In his letter, Pangborn said in part: 

“The Fairbanks Co. price on item No. 1 
was $11.19 as compared to our bid of $5.02, 
the Government paying the premium of $6.17 
each, or a total of $7,404 on this item. On 
item No. 2, the award was on the price of 
$13.85 as compared to our price of $5.11 or a 
difference of $8.74 per item for a total of 
$5,681 on the 650 units. For the entire bid 
the ‘sovernment paid a premium of $13,085 
on this contract.” 


BIDS IN LINE 


“There may possibly be some good reason 
why this contract was not awarded to us, 
but please note bids No. 2, No. 5, and No. 7 
(referring Albion Industries, Inc., Buffalo 
Caster & Wheel Corp., and Electric Wheel 
Co.), all of which are nationally known 
concerns and whose products certainly meet 
Government specifications, and the prices of 
these are onl, slightly higher than the bid 
our company submitted. 

“Please note also that the successful bid- 
der, instead of meeting the Government re- 
quirements on delivery of 50 percent March 
5 and the balance by April 2, 1951, bid on the 
basis of the first shipment going May 15, 
1951, with a portion each month thereafter 
until the order was completed. 

“I am interested in determining on what 
basis Government contracts are let, and I am 
interested from two standpoints: 

“What does it take to get Government 
business? 

“I am a taxpayer and of necessity must 
help ‘pay the freight’ on the kind of buying 
set forth above.“ 

Since this business was first offered through 
the industrial section of the Ottumwa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Charles R. Gardner, cham- 
ber secretary, has also reported the case to 
Commander Philip F. Ashler, Chief of the 
Small Eusiness Division, Lepartment of De- 
fense, in Washington, D. C. 


INVESTIGATION ASKED 


After reviewing the case, Gardner asked 
Commander Ashler to make an investigation 
and report on what the reasons were for 
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awarding the contract to the highest bid- 
der. 
The 16 bids were: 


Item 1. Item 2 
Aerol, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 8.935] $9. 315 
Albion Industries, Albion, Mic! --| 5.36 5.32 
Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn . 
All Steel Welded Co., Rockford, III. .. 9. 96 10.16 
Buffalo Caster & Wheel, Buffalo, N. X.] 6. 92 6.08 
Kilbourn Jakobs Co., Columbus, Ohio.] 7, 50 7. 50 
Electric Wheel Co., 5.76 6, 06 
Fairbanks Co., New N 1L 19 13. 85 

oodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

PFF A ee ype 9.44 9.44 
Hamilton Caster Co., Hamilton, Ohio.] 5, 55 5.60 
Jakes Foundry Co,, Nashville, Tenn. 5.74 5.74 
Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich 9. 40 9.60 
Manhattan Licht & Equipment Co., 

New York, N. Y. 9. 499 9.89 
Pangborn’s, Ottumwa, Iowa... 5.02 5.11 
Howe Scale Co., Cineinnati, Oh 7.34 8.08 
Forbs Bros. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ] 8. 23 8. 23 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, everybody knows that New 
York State, in my area at least, is far 
ahead of the Federal Government with 
plans for civilian defense. 

Already extensive organization 
throughout Binghampton, Johnson City, 
and Endicott and the rest of Broome 
County, for that matter, is recruiting the 
efforts and services of able-bodied citi- 
zens. 

According to a letter I received today 
from the director of State civilian de- 
fense, Mr. Wilkinson, these groups are 
largely without funds with which to 
operate, and cannot get much encour- 
agement from Washington on how to get 
them. 

The director points out that it is be- 
yond the means of local defense units to 
foot the large postage bill covering the 
countless letters which contain instruc- 
tions, notices of meetings, and a hundred 
other subjects incidental but necessary 
for setting up such groups. 

In observing the fervor and patriotism 
which move the people in my district to 
volunteer their time to this cause, I quite 
agree with the director’s contention that 
the Federal Government should pay the 
postage. 

It is enough to ask these committees 
to contribute their individual hours each 
week without expecting them to go down 
in their pockets to pay for a program al- 
ready approved by Congress as a na- 
tional responsibility, 

Therefore, I am introducing a bill to- 
day along the suggestion the director 
makes in his letter to permit the New 
York State Civilian Defense Commission 
to use the Federal franking privilege in 
conducting its necessary activities of or- 
ganizing for our protection. 

This privilege would extend to local 
level where it would doubtiess be more 
effective than anywhere else. It would 
give those hard-working chairmen, 
wardens, and committee members of the 
Triple Cities the chance to better for- 
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mulate their plans and institute the co- 

ordination of all the citizens. 

In advocating such vast and sacred 
powers for a State agency, I must insist 
upon safeguarding against political use 
of both the organization and the frank. 
For this reason, I have written a section 
in the Hall bill which nullifies the frank 
if any proof is obtained that politics are 
being injected into the civil-defense pro- 
gram. 

There is no question but that intrigue 
and political maneuvering could enter 
the defense picture. If such were the 
case, this necessary program would be 
doomed to complete ruin. 

In Broome County there is certainly no 
indication on the surface that pressure 
politics is remotely evident. The men in 
charge of organization are absolutely be- 
yond reproach, and I am happy to say 
many of them are personal friends of 
mine. 

As long as the local people I have ob- 
served remain in key positions I feel cer- 
tain that civil defense in Broome County 
will develop into one of the finest units 
of its kind in the United States. 

But with the very suggestion of des- 
potic control asserting itself from outside 
our locality, or from local tools, the secu- 
rity of our citizens will be in jeopardy. 
It would be fatal for sincere, lofty-inten- 
tioned members of a local defense com- 
mittee to suddenly awaken to the cold, 
hard reality that they were being herded 
into line and used to help elect or defeat 
some candidate running for public office. 

I am sure those now responsible for 
civil defense in our community would 
never countenance anything like this, 
Nevertheless, there are always designing 
men leering and lurking in the wings of 
any stage waiting for the right cue at 
which to seize power and wreck a pro- 
gram. 

When such a program means life or 
death the citizens must ever be vigilant, 
and it is for this reason that I have been 
careful to incorporate safeguards against 
political dictatorship in civilian defense. 

The Hall bill reads as follows: 

A bill to extend the Federal franking privilege 
to nonpolitical activities of the New York 
Civil Defense Commission 
Be it enacted, etc., That— 

1. For the purpose of organizing for com- 
mon defense, for educating and communicat- 
ing with all citizens engaged in civil-defense 
work, the Postmaster General is hereby di- 
rected to permit the use of free mail to 
Officers of the New York State Civil Defense 
Commission. 

2. The Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to withdraw said franking privilege 
if there is any evidence whatsoever that any 
member of the New York Civil Defense Com- 
mission is using such privilege to foster a 
political organization or to influence mem- 
bers to support any particular candidate for 
national, State, or local office. 


THREAT TO THE BICYCLE INDUSTRY 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Sneaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no longer reason to doubt that the 
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competition of the American bicycle 
manufacturers encountered from manu- 
facturers in Great Britain and Germany 
is a real threat to American production 
of bicycles. 

Unless some attention is given to 
establishing quotas, I fear that we will 
again be confronted with a situation 
similar to that which had such a devas- 
tating effect on the watch, pottery, and 
glass industry of the country. 

The industry today in America is sub- 
ject to controls. In Great Britain and 
Germany, the manufacturers can get 
all the steel, nickel, chromium, and 
rubber necessary to make bicycles. The 
foreign manufacturers can appropriate 
any trade name in use by American 
manufacturers, and ship such labeled 
bicycles to the United States and sell 
them at wholesale prices for about $13.33 
per wheel. 

This kind of competition spells suicide, 
and means the destruction of the bicycle 
business in the United States. 

I wish to point out that if the authori- 
ties in charge of the reciprocal trade 
agreements refuse to do something about 
curtailing the encroachment upon the 
American bicycle manufacturing busi- 
ness by not having proper quotas estab- 
lished, then this Congress should im- 
mediately get busy and by appropriate 
legislation protect one of America’s 
essential and outstanding industries. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes on Wednesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


THE PROPOSED TAX INCRIASE ON WINE 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to state that I wholeheartedly approve 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON], 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coe], regarding the 
Secretary of the Treasury’s proposed in- 
creases in excise taxes on wines. The 
proposed tax rates involve increases on 
specific kinds of wine, ranging from 150 
percent to 23344 percent. This action 
on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury constitutes a discrimination 
against a basic agricultural industry out 
of ail proportion as compared with other 
agricultural production on the one hand 
and brewed and distilled spirits on the 
other. For example, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has asked Congress to in- 
crease excise taxes on beer 50 percent 
and 3344 percent on distilled spirits, a 
much smaller percentage increase than 
that proposed with respect to wines. 

The proposed discriminatory and dis- 
proportionate increase in excise taxes 
on wines will defeat its own objectives 
because: 
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First. It will reduce the use made of 
wines by a multitude of moderate con- 
sumers. 

Second. It will upset the economic bal- 
ance so vital to the welfare of the grape 
industry, which is obtained by equaliz- 
ing the use of grapes in three different 
ways; namely, (a) shipping fresh as 
table grapes; (b) drying and selling as 
raisins; and (c) in making of wine. 

Third. It will create wastage in fresh 
grapes through transportation loss. 

Fourth, It will inhibit the prepared- 
ness effort at a time when all available 
long-haul rail and truck equipment is 
needed for more productive uses. 

Fifth. It will depress farm income in 
vineyard areas and will reduce employ- 
ment in related occupations, including 
the wine-making business. 

Sixth. It will encourage home prepa- 
ration of unsatisfactory vinous bever- 
ages from which no tax can be derived 
and will thereby defeat in large measure 
the revenue objective. 

In California alone there are over 
500,000 acres of land planted to grapes. 
Approximately 50,000 farmers raise 
grapes. On the average, about one-half 
of the grape crop goes to wine. In 
Fresno County alone the grape and wine 
industry afford year-round employment 
to 19,400 persons who annually receive 
some $39,885,000 in wages. 

The proposed increase in excise taxes 
on wines would mean an increase in 
the Federal tax burden on grapes from 
the present $24 to $48 per ton to the 
prohibitive figures of $80 to $120 per ton, 
which would be far out of proportion 
to the taxes borne by other farm com- 
modities. 

These tax increases, if enacted, would 
place wine in a luxury category and out 
of reach of middle- and low-income 
groups now constituting 80 percent of 
the wine market and would completely 
disrupt orderly marketing of wine and 
destroy the largest single commercial 
outlet for grapes, thereby forcing a large 
part of the wine tonnage on to the raisin 
segment of the grape industry which, in 
turn, will face ruin on account of over- 
production of raisins. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore, on behalf 
of the wine and grape industry of Cali- 
fornia, ask that those authorities hav- 
ing charge of determining the rate of 
excise tax to be applied against the sev- 
eral products and commodities, agricul- 
tural or otherwise, scale down the pro- 
posed excise-tax rate on wines to an 
amount more comparable to that being 
made applicable to other food and bev- 
erage products. 

THE CALIFORNIA NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a number of letters and tele- 
grams from my constituents in Cali- 
fornia protesting the recent announce- 
ment by the Army that California’s 
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Fortieth Division of the National Guard 
will be sent to Japan this month. Many 
of the communications I have received 
come from those who have relatives in 
the Fortieth Division, and I certainly 
sympathize with the families of the men 
in this division who will be separated 
from their husbands, fathers, sons, or 
brothers who are to be sent overseas. 

I feel it necessary to point out that 
the real reason the California and Okla- 
homa National Guard divisions are be- 
ing sent to Japan is because of the dis- 
astrous and mistaken foreign policy con- 
ducted by the present administration 
during the past 6 years. If the Truman 
administration had not abandoned 
China to the Reds, and if Manchuria 
had not been turned over to the Com- 
munists at Yalta, there would be no need 
to send the National Guard overseas to- 
day. If the administration had not 
followed a foreign policy of appease- 
ment of communism and if the Com- 
munist sympathizers in the State De- 
partment had not forced the with- 
drawal of American occupation troops 
from Korea in 1949, the National Guard 
would not be leaving for Japan this 
month. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the relatives 
and friends of the men in California’s 
Fortieth Division will recognize these 
basic facts which stand as a tragic ex- 
ample of the hardship and difficulties 
resulting from weak and false leadership 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Many of the letters and telegrams I 
have received point out that recruiting 
personnel for the Guard declared that 
men volunteering for National Guard 
service could not be sent overseas. How- 
ever, the President does have the legal 
authority in time of national emergency 
to send the Guard overseas if he deems 
it necessary in the interests of national 
security. In view of this existing au- 
thority, the promises made to the con- 
trary by recruiting officers to induce men 
to join the National Guard were false 
and malicious, and I feel that some in- 
quiry should be made by the Army to 
determine who was responsible for falsi- 
fying this information at the recruiting 
station. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Van Zaxpr addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the 
Lowell Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there appears in the Lowell 
Sun of Lowell, Mass., a timely editorial 
entitled “The Greatest of Them All” 
which, among other things, requests 
that General MacArthur be brought 
back to this country to speak for some 
of the things he has accomplished, I 
join with the Sun and many others in 
the hope that this might be done. It 
would only take a short time. 

The editorial from the Lowell Sun is 
as follows: 

THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL 


The United States and the United Nations 
are extremely fortunate in having such a 
military master as Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
head their campaign in Korea. Twice now 
within the decace, the general has been 
called upon to direct a major war, and, as 
he so successfully accomplished a monu- 
mental triumph over Japan as commander 
of the Allied forces in Asia, he may be 
counted upon, once again, to achieve an- 
other smashing victory over the enemy in 
Korea. 

Greatness always incites envy. There is 
obably no man in the history of the United 
States who has done more for his coun- 
try and for the democratic world than Gen- 
eral MacArthur. He has already established 
his unchallenged right to membership in the 
mythical military hall of fame, taking his 
place beside such American greats as Wash- 
ington, Grant, Lee, Dewey, Pershing, and 
Eisenhower. The brilliance of his leader- 
ship in the Korean theater of war only adds 
luster to his glowing achievements of World 
War II. 

Yet there are men who are dissatisfied; 
men who are far from the battle lines who 
pose as authorities on military strategy; men 
who deny General MacArthur the honors he 
has won in the field; men who are just 
naturally envious misanthropes. 

We find this coterie of carping critics to 
be widely distributed among the capitals of 
the United Nations. They are in Washing- 
ton, in Paris, in London, and in many other 
places where you would least expect to find 
an American leader berated—especially an 
American who is doing a bang-up job. That 
is the type of comment you would expect to 
hear in Moscow, Peiping, Belgrade, Budapest, 
and a few other places—but hardly in the 
capital cities of democratic nations. 

The British press, in particular, and occa- 
sionally a high ranking member of the Brit- 
ish Government, takes a few random shots 
at the UN commander in Korea, indicating 
that conditions would be much better if a 
Briton were in charge. Only a few weeks ago 
the leading London papers were decrying the 
information given out by MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo, calling some of the com- 
muniqués simply fairy tales. These critics, 
without reason, took issue with the report 
that the Red Chinese forces were in the 
Korea fight in great numbers. They inferred 
that General MacArthur's intelligence officers 
either had erred or else were multiplying by 
10 just for the sport of it. But time has 
shown the reports to have been true. 

In the Halls of Congress in Washington 
there are sporadic attacks upon General Mac- 
Arthur. President Truman has said a few 
unkind things, but we are inclined to agree 
with the Chief Executive's description of the 
general when the two leaders met at Wake 
Island last October. As he conferred another 
decoration on MacArthur, the President re- 
ferred to him as “one of America’s great 
soldier-statesmen.” 

The general has been away from his home- 
land since 1937. We will all grant that he 
has accomplished a vast amount of work in 
that period of 14 years, and we will all proba- 
bly agree that the general might now return 
to report to Congress and to the people. 
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There is no one in the whole world who has 
a better knowledge of the situation in Korea 
and in Asia than General MacArthur. There 
are thousands of amateur military and civil- 
ian observers and commentators in this 
country and other lands who may think they 
know what the solutions to some of the 
Asiatic problems may be, but for our money, 
we'll stay with MacArthur. 

Thus, were he to make a trip to Washing- 
ton for the sole purpose of giving Congress 
a general appraisal of the picture in Korea, 
together with some general recommendations 
as to what should be done for the best in- 
terests of the United States and the United 


‘Nations, we believe that much would be 


accomplished. 

Only several days ago the General observed 
that the Korean campaign would probably 
end in a stalemate, with both sides deprived 
of victory and with many issues remaining 
unsettled. His observation was prompted, 
no doubt, by the fact that the progress of 
his forces in Korea, if maintained at the 
present rate, will probably mean new direc- 
tives and decisions. If these decisions are 
diluted by political action in Washington 
and in the UN headquarters in New York, 
of our allied nations insist upon withhold- 
ing their full share of military assistance 
and if complete confidence is not expressed 
by all UN members in the leadership of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, then the Korean episode 
will have been a hopeless, fruitless and 
strength-sapping campaign. There are many 
questions to be answered—the crossing of the 
thirty-eighth parallel once more, the pro- 
posed bombing of Manchuria, if necessary; 
the partition of Korea, the maintenance of 
UN forces in Korea indefinitely, the use of 
the atomic bomb, and many other matters of 
global consideration. 

The best answers to these questions can be 
provided by General MacArthur, who should 
be asked by the President and Congress to 
make a brief trip home just to give direct 
advice to this Government and to the UN. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SPEAKER EMPOWERED TO DECLARE A 
RECESS TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order tomorrow for the Speaker to de- 
clare a recess so that the Members of 
the House may receive and meet a very 
distinguished visitor to our shores, His 
Excellency Sean MacBride, Minister of 
External Affairs for Ireland. I may say 
for the benefit of the Members that the 
Minister of External Affairs for Ireland 
will be here tomorrow at 3 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

COMPANY C, ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FIRST ENGINEER COMBAT BATTALION 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we are hearing considerable 
complaint from some people who are 
called on to make sacrifices, I want to 
read a letter which I received from 
Korea on yesterday. This letter is head- 
ed “Company C—One Hundred Fifty- 
first Engineer Combat Battalion,” dated 
Pusan, Korea, 24 February, 1951, and 
reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Ratns: As you know this com- 
pany is the former Alabama National Guard 
unit of Fort Payne, Ala. Since our arrival 
in Korea we have heard many rumors of 
pressure groups being built up to ask for 
special considerations for this and other 
similar units. Let it be said now and for all 
future record that we the members of this 
company do not sanction any part of such 
a move. Let it further be recorded that while 
we in no way have asked, nor are we now 
asking for any assignment that would en- 
danger the lives of members of this company, 
we fully realize that we have a job to do. 
With our faith in God and faith in American 
democracy, we stand ready to do that job. 

Sincerely, 
MEMBERS OF COMPANY G. 
ONE HUNDRED FIPTY-FIRST 
ENGINEERS C BATTALION. 


I should like to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
this National Guard unit from Fort 
Payne, Ala., in my native County of De 
Kalb, upholds and carries on the tradi- 
tion of the fighting Alabama National 
Guard, who wrote shining, thrilling 
chapters of gallantry on the battlefield 
in two World Wars. 

In this fateful hour in the history of 
our Nation, it would be well if all Amer- 
icans would determine in their hearts, 
as have the members of Company C, and 
“with our faith in God and faith in 
American democracy, we stand ready to 
do that job.” 

I salute the gallant men of Company C, 
One Hundred and Fifty-First Engineer 
Combat Battalion. 


TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CORO- 
NATION OF POPE PIUS XII 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Catholic world is today observing the 
twelfth anniversary of the coronation 
of Pope Pius XII. In the years since 
his elevation in 1939, this man of peace 
has been called upon to provide intel- 
lectual and spiritual direction in a war- 
torn world. He has offered this leader- 
ship and consolation not only to the 
people of his own church, but to the 
people of the entire world. He has 
spoken ably and wisely on many ques- 
tions; often to the heads of government 
and members of legislative bodies. His 
Christmas message of 1944 had particu- 
lar significance for us as Members of 
the Congress of the United States. 

These were his words: 


To secure effective action, to win trust 
and esteem, every legislative body, as ex- 
perience shows beyond doubt, should be 
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composed of men, of outstanding spirituality 
and of strong character. These men should 
regard themselves as the representatives of 
the entire people and not as the mandatories 
of a group, whose interests, unfortunately, 
often are preferred to what is really re- 
quired for the general welfare. This legis- 
lative body should not be made up of any 
one professional or social class but should 
reflect every phase of the people's life. The 
members should be selected because of the 
strength of their Christian convictions, their 
fair and reliable judgment, and their under- 
standing of what is practical as well as 
equitable. True to themselves in all cir- 
cumstances, they would hold to clear and 
sound principles, to definite and sound 
policies. Above all they should manifest 
that authority which springs from a clear 
conscience, and which inspires confidence, 
It is this authority which will make them 
capable of leadership and guidance, par- 
ticularly in time of crisis which greatly dis- 
turb the citizens, and make it likely that 
they may be led astray and lose their way. 
In these periods of confusion, stormy and 
turbulent, agitated by passion by divergent 
opinions and by conflicting programs, 4 
thousand fevers consume the citizens. In 
such crucial days, legislators should feel 
doubly obliged to infuse into them the an- 
tidote, of clear views, kindly interest, im- 
partial and sympathetic justice devotion to 
national unity and concord in a sincere 
spirit of brotherhood. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
5 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House on tomorrow and also on Wednes- 
day for 30 minutes at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special ozders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEaGvE] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


AN ANALYSIS OF OUR MILITARY 
PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the Nation is debating an issue, the out- 
come of which will have a decisive in- 
fluence not only on the future of this 
country, but that of the rest of the free 
world, too. The issue involves security— 
in short, our ability to enforce peace or, 
failing in that, to defend ourselves 
against any aggression. 

In many ways today, security is 
largely a matter of comparative military 
preparedness. Unfortunately, we are 
facing opponents who will not hesitate 
to maintain tyrannical military garrison 
states for generations; as a result, we, 
too, must have in readiness a larger 
military force than we have ever found 
necessary before without a declaration 
of war. Such a situation runs very 
strongly against the current of normal 
American life and traditions, particu- 
larly if it should continue to exist for 
many years to come. 

Our problem is to strike a delicate bal- 
ance between the governmental regula- 
tion and restriction which is so inevita- 
bly part of an emergency situation and 
the freedom of the individual which is 
so basic to the American way of life. To 
do so, first, it must always be remembered 
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that the United States is a democracy, 
that we are dealing with human beings, 
and that we still want a democracy at the 
end of the emergency, no matter how 
long it lasts. If we fail to keep these 
simple considerations before us at all 
times, we are in grave danger of losing 
just that thing which we are striving so 
hard to protect. Secondly, personal sac- 
rifice must be, and is, expected by all; 
however, as much as possible, we must 
let these sacrifices be consciously and 
freely given by an understanding Amer- 
ican people. It has always been true that 
we, as a people, do best under those con- 
ditions. Needless sacrifice and the 
shunting aside of basic principles can 
only bring us to the brink of disaster. 

It is in the light of these factors that 
I have tried to examine present plans 
for a military preparedness program, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to present my views 
on the subject, particularly with refer- 
ence to manpower policies, universal 
military training, and the military re- 
serve program. 

THE UNITED STATES AND SECURITY TODAY 


Security is something that the Ameri- 
can people have always identified with 
time and distance. In the early days 
of the Nation, Europe was normally con- 
sidered as a month or more away with 
Asia somewhat further. The real dan- 
ger area to our security was considered 
to be the continental area bounded by 
the few-days-or-week-away zone, that 
is, the Western Hemisphere. As a re- 
sult, we initiated the Monroe Doctrine 
rather early to warn outside powers to 
keep away. With a fairly small perma- 
nent military force, then, we were able 
to feel, and remain, rather secure with 
3,000 to 5,000 miles of ocean on each side 
of us. Today, though, Europe is less 
than 5 hours away from the United 
States. Based on the time and distance 
concepts of Washington’s day, that 
would place approximately 21 miles of 
water between our east coast and Eu- 
rope; roughly 33 miles of ocean would be 
the only separation of the west cost from 
Asia. So, it can be seen that in reality 
distances have changed, and, with this 
alteration, our problem of security. 

Today, the United States is playing 
for the highest stakes ever: the security 
of this Nation and, simultaneously, that 
of the free world. The concept of secu- 
rity includes not only the strength to 
enforce peace, but readiness for war if 
necessary. The degree of security de- 
pends upon our state of military pre- 
paredness. We need to be ready in 
hours—instead of taking months—with 
millions of men—where thousands used 
to do—in places the world around—in- 
stead of waiting at our own shores. We 
need to be prepared to maintain such 
a state of readiness indefinitely. This 
can only mean that, possibly, for a very 
long period of time we must walk a 
tightrope between democratic concepts, 
such as individual freedom of action, and 
restrictive measures for the general wel- 
fare, such as increasing governmental 
regulation. 

We have had little experience to pre- 
pare us for this type of situation. We 
have always existed in one climate or 
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the other, war or peace. In war, total 
mobilization and the subordination of 
our national traditional freedoms to the 
defense effort has been accepted as a 
temporary measure, distasteful but nec- 
essary. On the other hand, during the 
long eras of peace, we jealously guarded 
the principle of individual freedom and 
rights. But look what confronts us to- 
day: partial mobilization, the largest 
peacetime Military Establishment we 
have ever permitted or found necessary, 
a strange war-peace situation constantly 
fluctuating between smoldering ashes 
and fiames, and even a conflict which is 
certainly more than a police action but, 
technically, not quite a war. This is 
neither war nor peace and, we are 
warned, could feasibly go on for gen- 
erations. 

There is little doubt that today we 
stand at the crossroads of decision with 
little in our history that can guide us. 
Yet, we must make a decision, make it 
right, and make it soon. Adequate mili- 
tary preparedness is an absolute essen- 
tial to either peace or survival in case of 
awar. Exactly what pattern is set today 
is going to result in final success or 
disaster for us on some tomorrow. 
Further, since a certain amount of the 
type of regulation necessary to this com- 
mon effort will run counter to our tra- 
ditional individuality, adjustment is 
going to have to be made in nearly 
every American home. We must accept 
the possibilit that this situation will 
be a part of our American life for some 
years to come and, as a result, its impact 
will be felt in every nook of our society. 
Therefore, though time is pressing, let 
us consider this matter carefully on a 
long-range basis and make sure of the 
facts and our direction before we defi- 
nitely commit ourselves. It is accepted 
by all, I believe, that sacrifice will be 
demanded of everyone, but needless sac- 
rifice should be avoided and basic prin- 
ciples should not be shunted aside. 

GENERAL FACTORS IN OUR MILITARY 
PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Under pressure of the current military 
situation, the Defense Department has 
proposed a universal military service 
and training bill. The outcome of this 
proposal—good or bad—will set the pat- 
tern of our military preparedness pro- 
gram. In trying to arrive at a judgment 
on this bill, I have found that the factors 
which must be measured, weighed, and 
balanced cover practically the entire 
scope of our defense program. Through- 
out the countless problems and consid- 
erations taken into account, there are 
several very broad aspects that I have 
tried to keep before me as guideposts. 

First is the planning basis of the bill: 
whether it is fundamentally a short- 
term or long-range plan. Is it primarily 
a measure to meet immediate military 
needs or essentially one which looks to 
the future? This matter of emphasis is 
important, because the point has been 
reached where we can no longer afford 
to lead a military hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. It seems basic to me that had 
our military and provision been more on 
a long-range basis yesterday, it would 
not be necessary for us to be in such 
great difficulties and contention over 
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the matter today. I see no reason for 
making the same mistake again; 
it might be fatal next time. So, the 
future, the long range, all the tomor- 
rows, are my great concern in this mat- 
ter. This represents somewhat of a 
difficulty because often the easiest way 
to meet current problems and pressures 
is not the most desirable when one con- 
siders them as part of a long-range 
project. 

The second general aspect which has 
concerned me is the human question of 
service versus sacrifice. For instance, a 
technological research worker might 
well be deferred from military duty in 
order to pursue an activity essential to 
the defense effort; that is service. If 
that same research worker were taken 
into the military service as a combat 
soldier, then we have not only service on 
his part but sacrifice also. It is in that 
light that such matters as essential de- 
fense deferments—such as, industrial 
and scientific and technological re- 
search—and social deferments—based on 
education, family dependency, and so 
forth—should be considered and weighed, 
The important thing is that the distinc- 
tion between just plain service“ and 
“service and sacrifice” be recognized at 
all times in all considerations. 

Actually, three important programs 
are blended into the universal military 
training and service bill—all of which 
are more or less interdependent: 

(a) Manpower program—both civil- 
ian and military. 

(b) Reserve program. 

(c) Universal military training pro- 
gram. 

Each of these subjects has been the 
center of much debate, countless studies, 
and many commissions in the past, I 
have tried to consider each as a separate, 
but related, matter for clarity of 
analysis. 

MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Manpower is, and always will be, a 
crucial problem in any preparedness 
program that the United States under- 
takes, This is true because even in the 
early stages of any such program of 
military preparation and mobilization 
expansion of the military forces is re- 
quired, bringing up the question of who 
shall perform the military service. 
Then, in any all-out mobilization, it is 
recognized that our ultimate bottleneck 
to expansion would be the manpower 
available to make and fire the gun. 

In analyzing the manpower situation 
of the United States, it is well to start 
by mentioning several general factors 
of importance: 

(a) Our manpower pool, viewed as a 
whole, is something over which we have 
little power of manipulation, particu- 
larly after a certain point of utilization 
is reached. Its total numbers cannot be 
increased, nor can its composition—that 
is, age groups, mental and physical 
characteristics, and so forth—be mate- 
rially altered. 

(b) Insofar as our entire prepared- 
ness program is concerned, defense man- 
power needs may be divided into two 
closely related parts: civilian “to make 
the. gun“ and military “to fire the gun.” 
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Effective utilization in both fields is nec- 
essary, since the needs of each always 
tend to overlap to some extent, and, 
thus, poor use in one field would affect 
the numbers available to the other. 

(c) Never has the United States been 
faced with a situation which demanded 
that the last ounce of use be wrung from 
our manpower. Yet it is a fact that 
manpower is our ultimate botileneck in 
any all-out mobilization. It cannot be 
enlarged significantly; it can only be 
used more effectively. In the last war 
our most important failure in war man- 
agement on the domestic front was our 
inability to understand, and to handle, 
the allocation of manpower. Even by 
the end of 1943 it was apparent that 
manpower was probably the most criti- 
cal factor in all phases of the war pro- 
duction program; and, although the 
margins were close, we had enough to 
prosecute and end that war. I need not 
add that we have no assurance of such 
a margin again. 

First. What is the over-all manpower 
situation today? 

The following basic statistics present 
a general picture of the manpower sit- 
uation in the United States as of Decem- 
ber 81, 1950: 

(a) Present labor force; 1 

Employed (exclusive of Armed 


1 ce 60, 300, 000 

Unemployed, but seeking em- 
PIOFIOENE -onina 2, 200, 000 
Armed Forces members. 1 = 2,200,000 
Present labor force 64, 700, 000 
T7111 45, 500, 000 
W ³ GTW moncett econ 19, 200, 000 
Present labor force. 64, 700, 000 
— —— 

(b) Potential addition to present 

labor force: 

7 9, 000, 000 
Women. Aes 38, 000, 000 


Potential addition to la- 
Bor force 47, 000, 000 


(c) Postwar yearly rate of 
growth of labor force: 

Net annual increase (due to 

growth of population to 


Working age) a eeina 600, 000 
Inflow of veterans (who fin- 
ished schooling) and in- 
creased employment of 

WOON cacnpunkosusenascn 400, 000 

Growth per year 1, 000, 000 


Labor force includes any person 14 years 
or over employed or seeking employment. 


Today nearly all males 25 to 65 years 
of age are already in the labor force. 
Those under 25 years old who are not in 
the labor force are mainly in school; 
those over 65 are usually retired or dis- 
abled. Thus, it is to women that we 
must look for any appreciable addition 
to our present labor force, as can be seen 
from the statistics above. However, 
since most women who are under 35 
years of age and not working are 
mothers of young children, the bulk of 
these additional women workers must 
come from the housewives over 35. 

Additions to our present labor force in 
order to meet defense mobilization and 
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production needs now or in the future 
may be gained by the following steps: 

(a) Reduction in the number of un- 
employed—2,200,000—who are seeking 
work. 

(b) Enlargement of present labor 
force from the 47,000,000 persons over 
14 years of age who are not working. 

(c) Utilization of net annual increase 
in persons of working age—600,000 per 
year. 

If necessary, the existing labor force 
may be used to better advantage by: 

(a) Transferring persons from non- 
essential work to defense projects, 

(b) Stretching the labor supply. For 
instance, the average workweek in 
manufacturing industries is now about 
41% hours; if it were stretched to 45% 
hours as in 1944, this would be the equiv- 
alent of adding 1,500,000 trained in- 
dustrial workers to the labor force. 

In general, it is estimated that, with 
the present population structure and 
labor conditions as they existed at the 
peak of World War II, our total labor 
force could probably be increased by 
some 5,000,000 more men and women. 

Second. What is the relationship be- 
tween civilian and military manpower in 
a defense program? 

It is generally recognized that both 
civilian and military effort are necessary 
to any defense, or preparedness, pro- 
gram today; however, what is not too 
widely acknowledged is the fact that a 
balanced relationship must be main- 
tained between these two parts in any 
mobilization. In the highly technical 
warfare of today, no military force is 
better than the weapons, supplies, re- 
search, and technology behind it—all of 
which is largely a matter of the civilian 
defense effort. 

The relationship of civilian and mili- 
tary manpower during the impact of 
mobilization was outlined recently by the 
Secretary of Labor in testimony before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee: 

In the initial stages of an armed force 
growth from, say, 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, the 
total labor force could be expected to expand 
rapidly, During such a period there would 
be relatively little squeeze on the size of the 
civilian labor force. After this initial in- 
crease, however, the labor force can only be 
expanded slowly and with great difficulty. 
Further growth of the Armed Forces tends to 
cut deeper and deeper into the civilian labor 
force. Thus, if the military forces were to 
be increased to 12,000,000, it would mean a 
reduction in the civilian labor force of about 
5,000,000. Expansion of the Armed Forces 
beyond 12,000,000 might require practically 
a man-for-man reduction in the civilian 
labor force. 


The relationship can be seen more 
clearly with respect to the present par- 
tial mobilization. At the moment, our 
armed force goal is a 3,500,000-man mili- 
tary force which means approximately 
1,000,000 more men must be called into 
the military service soon. In addition, 
it is estimated that as many as 4,000,000 
more civilian workers will be needed to 
engage, directly and indirectly, in the 
production of munitions and other mili- 
see supplies and related defense activi- 

es. 

Third. What is the military manpower 
situation? 
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(a) Military requirements: Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has stated that our military re- 
quirements must be based on the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Sufficient forces to prevent disaster 
in the event we are attacked. 

2. Sufficient forces to have the imme- 
diate ability of quick and strong retalia- 
tion to the attacker. 

3. A base upon which to build quickly 
and efficiently an overwhelming force to 
take the offensive and overpower the at- 
tacker—probably, most important. 

Another way of saying the same thing 
is that we must have large forces of a 
wide variety in being or in readiness and 
maintained at a steady level from year 
to year in order to have adequate 
security, 

Based on the foregoing principles and 
the international situation, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommend the numeri- 
cal size of our Armed Forces. They have 
set the goal to be reached by June 30, 
1951—or as soon thereafter as possible 
as a 3,500,000 standing military force. 
However, this figure is subject to revi- 
sion, upward or downward, according to 
the international situation. The 
strength of our Armed Forces today is 
about 2,500,000 which means that, in 
order to build up to 3,500,000, we need 
roughly 1,000,000 more men immediately, 
Then, to maintain this force of 3,500,000, 
it is estimated that under present con- 
ditions—21 months draft service, and so 
forth—we would need slightly over 900,- 
000 men per year thereafter as replace- 
ments. 

The important, but unknown, factor 
in all these plans and calculations is pos- 
sible future military manpower require- 
ments. This depends upon many unpre- 
dictables connected with the interna- 
tional situation which, of course, can 
change overnight. As a matter of fact, 
during the present series of hearings 
on the universal military service and 
training bill, immediate military re- 
quirements have been increased from a 
3,200,000 to 3,500,000 armed force. To 
what extent the 3,500,000 figure includes 
the much-discussed divisions to Europe 
has not, to my knowledge, been disclosed. 
It is probable that 3,500,000 is not con- 
sidered the desirable limit even today, 
but was merely set as an achievable 
intermediate goal taking into considera- 
tion military supplies, camp facilities for 
trairing, civilian economy, and so forth. 
It has been stated that, purely from the 
manpower view, we could expand to a 
5,000, 000-man armed force fairly rap- 
idly without too much squeeze on our 
total manpower pool. 

(b) Nineteen- to twenty-six-year-old- 
draft situation—as of October 31, 1950: 
Under the present draft law, the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, as amended, 
the following situation existed as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1950: 


Already in service. 460, 502 
8 2, 862, 969 
Conscientious objectors - 13, 583 
Ministers and divinity stu- 

n. pace 48,918 
Exempt aliens 8, 541 
—— — 2, 934, 011 
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Total legal exemptions.......... 2,934,011 


With dependents (fathers)... 651, 691 
With dependents (non- 

1 533, 202 
Agricultural deferments 129, 341 
Other occupational defer- 

1 79, 733 
Students (upper one-half of 

O es 544, 000 
Students and reservists on 

military training programs. 182,915 
Rejected as unfit............ 799, 513 

Wai E e S E 2, 930, 395 


Total administrative deferments 2, 930, 395 


Estimated inductible out of 

those not yet examined 
„ (80° percent 816, 124 
Estimated unfit or defer- 

able out of those not yet ex- 

amined (50 percent) 816, 124 


Total still remaining to be ex- 
— ee 1, 632, 249 


7. 957, 157 


Every year approximately 1,050,000 
young men reach 19 years of age and are 
added to this draft pool, 50 percent of 
which under present standards of in- 
duction and deferment would be availa- 
ble for indvction into the armed serv- 
ices—this would amount to about 525,000 
per year. 

Hence, we have this situation under 
the present 19-26-year-old draft. 

First. We need approximately a mil- 
lion men immediately to build our Armed 
Forces from 2,500,000 to 3,500,009. As of 
October 31, 1950, under the existing 
standards of induction and deferment, 
only 460,502 had been taken into the 
service and only 816,124 more were con- 
sidered draftable material. Thus, in the 
19- to 26-year-old group, out of almost 
8,000,000 men—of which 5,100,000 are 
nonveteran—only 1,276,626 are regarded 
as available for duty in the Armed 
Forces. 

Second. To replace this 3,500,000 man 
army, we need 931,000 men per year— 
based on 21 months’ service. Under ex- 
isting standards of induction and defer- 
ment, only 525,0C0 men out of over 
1.000, 00% becoming 19 each yea are re- 
garded as available for duty in the 
Armed Forces. 

Third. Further, in addition to these 
needs of the services, Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
wants as a safety margin 600,000 A-1 
men in the draft pool at all times availa- 
ble for induction into the Armed Forces. 

(c) Proposed 18-year-old draft: Under 
the proposed 18-year-old draft, the De- 
fense Department estimates that the 
following situation will result: 
Number could be taken each year 

based on present induction 

8 525 eae ne 
Additional number could be taken 

each year by lowering pres- 

ent physical-mental induction 

TTT 
Additional number could be taken 

each year by civilian rehabili- 

tation program a 20, 000 


700, 000 
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Incapable of military service in 
any. capacity <.<....<.<.---ceue 230, 000 


Total number reaching 18 


It is also proposed, in this connection, 
that the draft period be extended from 
the present 21 months to 27 months. it 
is estimated that such a step would re- 
duce the number of replacements needed 
each year from 931,000 to 696,000. 

(d) Analysis: First, obviously, there is 
a need for coordination and planning in 
this question of manpower—its alloca- 
tion, use, and so forth. However, at 
present, the manpower problem is being 
treated piecemeal. For the past several 
months, Congress has had a very thor- 
ough airing of military manpower needs 
for a 3,500,000-man armed force; how- 
ever, very little has been said about ci- 
vilian manpower for defense—which is 
just as important—nor have we, in 
reality, looked too much further than the 
present situation insofar as military 
manpower is concerned. The legislation 
that comes out of this universal military 
service and training proposal will get the 
military manpower program off to a 
start, but that is just one side of the 
manpower coin. What about the civil- 
ian side? And, what will we do if sud- 
dently the international situation gets 
worse and we need a 5,000,000-man 
armed force? Who goes then? Who 
gets deferred? What if the interna- 
tional situation gets better? Who gets 
released from the Armed Forces? And 
so forth. My point is this: We must be- 
gin with civilian and military manpower 
needs coordinated from the start so that, 
if worse comes to worse, we can intelli- 
gently move with a minimum of diffi- 
culty into any stage of mobilization and 
be assured that our manpower would be 
used to the best possible advantage as 
quickly as possible. In order to do this, 
however, a master plan on manpower 
must be developed right from the be- 
ginning taking into account every major 
step from partial to full mobilization for 
both civilian and military manpower. 
Then, it will be possible for civilian de- 
fense and military manpower needs to be 
intelligently studied and worked out 
within the framework of the master plan 
regardless of the stage of mobilization or 
demobilization. If we fail to do this, 
every time a new factor enters the situa- 
tion and mobilization is stepped up or 
down there will have to be a long-drawn- 
out debate, inequities will develop, un- 
anticipated adjustments will have to be 
made, and so on. Let us have one de- 
bate on all phases of manpower, agree 
on a master plan, and then follow it. 
Then, and only then, will be know where 
we are going at all times. 

I think the need for such a plan can 
be demonstrated right here in the Fed- 
eral Government. It is reported by the 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce that, since June 30, 1950, the 
Federal Government has been filling 
new civilian jobs at the rate of more 
than 1,000 a day and that civilian em- 
ployment in the Government now ex- 
ceeds 2,181,000 with the prospect of 
500,000 more employees being added to 
that total in the fiscal year of 1952. Let, 
there are conditions existing in some 
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agencies like that in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs of the Interior Department. 
As of June 30, 1950, it had 13,565 persons 
on its payroll to administer to the needs 
of the 400,000 Indians in the United 
States—an average of one Government 
worker for every 30 Indians. There is no 
use talking about manpower conserva- 
tion, mobilization schemes, drafts, and 
so forth, until matters like this are 
brought under a master plan covering 
the use of our manpower. 

Secondly, the present goal of a 3,500,- 
000 man armed force can be met and 
maintained within the 19- to 26-year- 
old group if a more realistic attitude is 
adopted by all concerned. Otherwise, 
we have only two alternatives, neither 
of which I consider satisfactory at this 
time: To move into the age groups over 
26 years of age where there are few men 
who are not veterans and/or fathers, or, 
to drop the limit below 19 which, for 
many reasons, should not be done unless 
absolutely imperative. At any rate, un- 
der the present draft in which only 1,- 
280,000 out of 5,100,000 nonveterans 
are regarded is inductible, the 3,500,000 
mark can be met and maintained with- 
out too much difficulty as is evidenced 
by the following: 

First. For the immediate expansion— 
from 2,500,000 to 3,590,000—816,000 men 
are available for induction under pres- 
ent standards. However, this figure is 
based upon very high service qualifica- 
tions. Last summer, the Army was re- 
jecting 58 percent of the men screened 
and sent to it by Selective Service; to- 
day, the rejection rate is between 30 and 
35 percent; and, General Hershey feels 
that it could very well be about 22 per- 
cent—based on World War II expe- 
rience. Hence, through more realistic 
induction standards alone, it is felt that 
at least 75,000 to 150,000 more men could 
be made available. Some estimates run 
as high as 250,000. Then, there is the 
possibility of taking 290,000 married 
(but childless) nonveterans presently 
deferred, of trimming the 554,000 stu- 
dent deferments, of using conscientious 
objectors in some form or another, and 
so forth. It can be seen that a more ob- 
jective attitude would place the number 
of men available well over the necessary 
1,000,000 needed for the present ex- 


pansion. 

Second. Replacement of the 3,500,000- 
mal. army could be well taken care of 
each year through the 1,050,000 men be- 
coming 19 years of age annually. Under 
present induction standards only 525,000 
out of this annual increase are considered 
available for induction as against the 
931,000 replacements needed each year. 
However, according to testimony of the 
Defense Department, the draft of 18- 
year-olds could yield 800,000 for induc- 
tion each year. If that is true at 18, there 
Seems to be no reason why a year later 
800,000 young men 19 years of age cannot 
be inducted. It is almost certain that 
some appreciable extension of the draft 
term will be made soon and this would 
reduce the number of annual replace- 
ments needed. For instance, if length of 
service is extended from 21 to 27 months, 
it will only be necessary for 696,000 re- 
placements to be found each year. 
Hence, practically speaking, annual re- 
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placements for a 3,500,000 military force 
could be obtained from the present 19- to 
26-year-age group. 

Third. As to General Hershey’s safety 
margin of 600,000 men that he wants 
available in the draft pool for induction 
at all times: This is an arbitrary figure 
that has been arrived at by figuring 6 
months’ draft needs based on an antici- 
pated call of 100,000 men per month, 
however, the largest draft call to date has 
been 80,000 in one month. Further, if 
the draft is extended from 21 months to 
27 months, 696,000 men per year is all 
that is figured will be necessary as re- 
placements. In that case, his safety 
margin would amount to almost a year’s 
reserve of inductible men. A much 
smaller safety margin could conceivably 
meet the need and would be available 
within the 19- to 26-year-old category. 

Thirdly, the military is going to have 
to abandon its ivory-tower attitude on 
this manpower question. As stated be- 
fore, the United States has never been 
caught in a situation which required effi- 
cient and total use of available man- 
power; however, any war of the future 
would demand results from every ounce 
of manpower we could possibly muster, 
We should be learning those manpower 
short cuts today, not only in the interest 
of present economy and efficiency, but 
with the view that we do whatever ad- 
justing along this line is necessary now 
so that we have manpower know-how if 
and when we ever really need it. 

‘There are two areas in which the mili- 
tary could be more realistic about man- 
power: 

First. Induction standards: There 
are only a limited number of men in 
the United States of the type that the 
military are willing to induct at the 
present time. There is no way we can in- 
crease that number; yet, the present in- 
duction standard of the military remains 
high and unrealistic by demanding that 
every man inducted be a potential com- 
bat man, mentally and physically. Up 
to the present time in our history, 1t has 
been possible for the military to ask for 
that type of man and to receive him; 
however, it is no longer possible today— 
unless we want to start calling veterans 
and fathers and other categories into 
service—nor will it be possible in the type 
of mobilization we would need to meet 
Communistic Russia in war. Consider 
this fact: for every 19,000-man combat 
division fielded—less than half of which 
are on the front lines with a rifle—it 
takes from 42,000 to 60,000 other sol- 
diers—estimates vary—to support and 
maintain the division. Why must every 
man inducted be capable of combat when 
relatively few ever reach the front line? 
Why cannot the military recognize this 
fact in their induction standards and or- 
ganization? Military duties could be 
classified into broad categories based on 
mental and physical capabilities; then, if 
a man were not fit for combat duty, he 
could be inducted anyway and used in 
one of these noncombatant military as- 
signments and release a qualified man 
for combat duty. F think we all agree 
that the military is more flexible than 
the manpower situation, so why not let 
the military adjust to the manpower 
rather than to continue to try and make 
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the manpower conform to unrealistic 
military standards? Much would be ac- 
complished by such a step which would 
more nearly satisfy the ideal of universal 
service within the draft age brackets; 
take at least some of the pressure off 
other sectors of the manpower pool today 
(For instance, 18-year-olds, veterans, and 
so forth) ; and require the military to ad- 
just to something now which it would 
ultimately have to adjust to anyway if 
it ever came to an all-out mobilization 
against Russia. 

Second. Use: The miliary must begin 
to utilize manpower much better than it 
ever has before. I think that many 
Manpower economies could be made by 
the military without sae ea with 


40,000 to 60,000. This does not mean 
that it would be necessary to cut down 
to the ratio of foreign armies on this 
score since our American soldier is much 
better equipped and supplied than any 
other army in the world, and we want 
to keep it that way. However, some- 
where between the Soviet ratio of only 
5,000 to 6,000 service troops supporting 
a combat division of around 10,000 
troops and our ratio, which is top-heavy 
in the other direction, there is a happy 
medium which should allow our combat 
troops to be adequately maintained, but 
would trim off unessentials in the rear 
areas. Russia can field almost as many 
fighting men with 16,000 troops as the 
United States Army with 61,000 to 79,000 
troops. On the other hand, I have seen 
estimates of the number of military per- 
sonnel on recruiting duty, some of which 
range up as high as 30,000. Regardless 
of the exact figure, why cannot this 
function—including tne allocation of 
men—be handled by selective service 
just as well, Then, recruiting personnel 
could be utilized in an essential military 
function and complaints, such as the 
Army getting the manpower left-overs 
and competitive recruiting, would cease, 
A good case in point was the recent Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee report 
charging the Air Corps with greed in en- 
listing more of the Nation’s superior 
men than it could train in order to keep 
them away from the Army and Navy; 
simultaneously, that same service was 
issuing a call for 60,000 reservists— 
which was subsequently canceled. In 
addition to the foregoing, undoubted!y 
there are many other manpower econo- 
mies that could be made by the Armed 
Forces. For instance, why cannot civil- 
ian personnel unqualified to enter the 
services be used in the United States for 
station complement and other tasks re- 
lating to housekeeping essentially of a 
nonmilitary nature—such as kitchen po- 
lice, switchboards, camp maintenance, 
moving-picture theaters, and so forth? 

As for my fourth point in this analy- 
sis: I do not agree that it is necessary to 
take 18-year-olds into active service at 
this time either to meet the pr-cent 
emergency—3,500,000-man Arny—or to 
give them training. 

Under the present goal of a 3,500,000- 
man armed services, I think it has been 
shown that the draft of 18-year-olds is 
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not necessary at this time because, 
through a more realistic culling of the 
19- to 96-year-old group presently eligi- 
ble for draft and through a reasonable 
effort to conserve manpower on the part 
of the military, this figure could be met 
without very much difficulty. Since the 
draft—or the service—of the 18-year- 
old is not necessary to meet today’s 
needs, then the only argument for it is 
on the basis of future needs which might 
possibly occur. The way to meet those 
future possibilities is through training 
the 18-year-old, not through a draft but 
through a true universal military train- 
ing program which prepares them for 
service when needed. 4 

Apart from needs, I disagree with the 
Defense Department opinions on the ef- 
fectiveness of the 18-year-old in combat 
or as soldiers in general, and, on the 
whole basic idea that 18-year-olds are 
ready to accept the full moral, mental, 
and physical responsibilities which at- 
tend life in the service. 

It has been stated by the Defense De- 
partment that 18 on up to 20-year-olds 
make our finest soldiers. It was my ex- 
perience in the last war with an infan- 
try battalion that, on the contrary, older 
men make the best soldiers and doubly 
so in combat, particularly in times of ex- 
treme crisis when maturity and coolness 
pay off. The only study I have ever en- 
countered on the subject was made dur- 
ing World War II using combat infan- 
trymen. Through a rather complex sys- 
tem in which the soldiers not only rated 
each other but were also rated by their 
noncommissioned officers and officers, 
it was shown that combat soldiers in the 
21-and-under age received a lower com- 
bat rating than any other age group. 
Further, in every age category up to 25 
years, there was a higher proportion of 
men rated below average than above av- 
erage as to combat ability. Just the re- 
verse was true in each age group after 
25—including the 35-year-and-over 
category: a higher proportion was given 
an above average than a below average 
combat rating. This is support for my 
contention from men who know; it is 
not the 18-year-old—nor those 19, 20, 
or 2i—who make the best combat sol- 
dier, but older men who as a rule excel 
in this field. 

Our very customs, laws, and entire so- 
cial structure tend to indicate that 18 
is not considered an age of maturity or 
responsibility in the United States. In 
most States an 18-year-old is not al- 
lowed to exercise the basic privilege of a 
responsible citizen in a democracy: That 
of casting a vote. In most States, the 
laws usually consider a person as a minor 
until he is 21 years of age and not ca- 
pable of responsible legal action. In 
many, many places, a youngster cannot 
buy beer or other alcoholics until he is 
21 because he is not yet a responsible 
person. And so on, What is there 
about a military emergency that sud- 
denly makes an 18-year-old a responsi- 
ble and capable individual while up to 
that time the youngster has been led to 
believe that he is not “dry behind the 
ears” by practically every social conven- 
tion he encounters? 

This business of citing times in our 
past history when 18-year-olds were 
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used, or other countries who draft 18- 
year-olds, is calculated to mislead and 
means nothing. We have used 50-year- 
old men in our history before but I don’t 
see any evidence of trying to draft them 
recently. Times have changed and so 
have the American people. Our stand- 
ard of living has risen constantly and, 
with it, the age of maturity of our chil- 
dren. Child labor used to be condoned, 
but it is not any more. Had my son’s life 
been geared to the European standard 
where he would be trained, due to the 
society and standard of living, to assume 
a man’s stature in civilian life at ap- 
proximately 16 years of age, then, he 
would certainly be prepared to be in- 
ducted into an army at 18 years of age. 
On the other hand, just because a person 
is drafted in the Chinese Communistic 
Army at 16 years or because Hitler used 
16-year-olds in his legions means 
nothing in the United States since in 
those countries the entire society and 
way of life mold a mature youth at an 
earlier age than the United States. At 
one time in her history, Russia drafted 
youngsters at 12, but that does not strike 
a responsive chord in me. 

Nor has the military themselves ac- 
cepted that persons 21 years or below 
are very responsible individuals or the 
best soldiers, as they claim. The fact 
that a soldier becomes a noncommis- 
sioned officer is usually an indication 
that he either accepts responsibility or 
that the Armed Forces consider him ca- 
pable of accepting responsibility and, 
above all, that he is a good soldier. Dur- 
ing World War II a survey was made of 
men in the Army and Air Force—as of 
December 31, 1944—by a group of civil- 
ians in cooperation with those services 
to try to discover something about. the 
relationship between age and noncom- 
missioned officer rank, The statistics oa 
this study were published in 1949 by the 
Princeton University Press in volume I 
of the American Soldier. It was stated 
that, considering the fact that time 
served in the Armed Forces was equal, 
“men of 21 and under were somewhat 
less likely to have become noncoms in 
either the AAF or the rest of the Army, 
than older men.” This statement was 
supported by the following statistics: 


Percent Percent) Percen 
of men | of men | of men 

21 or | 22to 25 | 26to 20 
less who who 


Length of time were ware 


served in AAF 


sioned | sioned | sioned 
officers | officers | officers | > 


officers 
31 months or ver. 61 80 84 81 
19 to 30 months 52 61 65 
18 months or under 24 30 27 
Length of time 
served in Army: 
31 months or 
Ce enee 86 59 65 63 
19 to 30 months. 35 46 54 5 
18 months or un- 
. 10 15 2³ 28 


It can be easily seen that in every in- 
stance fewer persons under 21 years of 
age were given the responsibility of a 
noncommissioned officer than any other 
age group by far, even though all age 
groups had the same length of time in 
the service, Where is there any indica- 
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tion that the 18-year-old, or even the 20- 
year-old, is considered the best soldier 
or that youth makes the best soldier? 

The question often asked in support 
of the 18-year-old draft is “What’s the 
difference between an 18-year-old and a 
19-year-old?” I think that question 
proves exactly nothing since, on the same 
basis, you could ask what is the differ- 
ence between an 18-year-old and a 17- 
year-old, between a 17-year-old and a 
16-year-old, and gradually work into 
the 14-year-olds for military service. A 
line has to be drawn somewhere and un- 
til someone shows me where it is neces- 
sary to take 18-year-olds into the Armed 
Forces I will not agree to it, because I 
know it is not the desirable thing to do 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

I think there are three questions in- 
volved in this matter of drafting the 18- 
year-old, 

(a) Is it necessary to draft the 18- 
year-old to meet immediate military 
needs? I think it has been shown that 
it is not. 

(b) Is it necessary to draft the 18- 
year-old in order to train him so that 
we can have him ready to meet possible 
future military needs? It is not; under 
a proper universal training scheme, the 
18-year-old may very well be trained 
without drafting him into active service, 

(c) Disregarding necessity, is it desir- 
able to draft the 18-year-old into serv- 
ice? I think most people will agree it is 
not desirable for a young man at the age 
of 18 to be subjected to the conditions of 
life in the service. It is often said that 
the services do no more than intensify 
whatever character a young man al- 
ready had when he entered. Be that as 
it may, I do not believe that it is a ques- 
tion of character. At 18, many young- 
sters with the finest character in the 
world will go astray in the Armed Forces 
because they are impressionable; be- 
cause most often it is their first time 
away from home and the family; and be- 
cause they have not yet gotten their feet 
set firmly on the ground. A year later, 
at 19, after having been out of high 
school and working for a year, that same 
young man will have a greater sense of 
responsibility and of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong and will be in a 
much better position to steer a straight 
course in the service. The average per- 
son does become more responsible as he 
grows older; that is wndeniable. In the 
final analysis, who can really say that it 
is possible for any of the armed services 
to take the place of a family as a proper 
social influence on a young 18-year-old? 
I think there can be no question that as 
a matter of principle, it is not desirable 
to draft the 18-year-old, unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary—and, I cannot see 
the necessity at this time. 

However, let me make it clear that 
while I do oppose military service for the 
18-year-old, I am, and have been for 
some time, a firm believer in military 
training for the 18-year-old under proper 
conditions. And, lest I be misconstrued 
on another point: undoubtedly, there 
have been 18-year-olds who have made 
excellent soldiers; I have personally seen 
some individual cases where that was 
true. Further, I know that many made 
the supreme sacrifice in World War II 
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and are today. Far be it from me to 
detract from these boys one iota. How- 
ever, as a general rule—and that is what 
we must work with—I do not believe 18- 
year-old service in our military forces 
is desirable from any point of view; 
common sense and our experience in 
World War II will substantiate this. 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


An adequate military-reserve program 
is more important today to this country 
than ever befure because today we live in 
an era of constant tension when total 
war, undeclared, could move in on us 
overnight. In addition, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the present “cold war” could 
continue for generations before it de- 
velops into a “hot war” or the formula 
for a lasting peace is found. If during 
this long period of tension—and that is 
the time basis upon which we must 
plan—we remained in a state of mobili- 
zation equal to that of Russia and her 
satellites, we could very well lose just 
that way of life which we are trying so 
hard to protect, not to mention the ter- 
rific strain on our economy. Obviously, 
we must maintain a standing army suffi- 
cient to defend us against any blow that 
might be launched as well as to fulfill 
our international obligations. But, that 
is only half of the answer: behind this 
protective force there must be a large, 
well-trained, and well-organized citizen 
Reserve ready to be mobilized at any time 
so that the standing Army may be 
quickly expanded into a military ma- 
chine large enough to defeat the enemy. 
Hence, our military forces, in being and 
in readiness, must be strong enough first, 
to act as a deterrent or a buffer to ag- 
gression; secondly, to hearten our allies; 
and, finally, if necessary, to win a war. 
We have our choice: a huge standing 
military force or a smaller standing 
army supplemented by a capable and 
ready Reserve. It is needless to say 
which alternative is preferable in the 
United States; however, the Reserve 
must be a reality and not just a paper 
plan. 

As a prelude to discussing our present 
Reserve program, I feel that there are 
several considerations of a general na- 
ture which should be mentioned: 

(a) At least in theory, it has been the 
policy of this country since George 
Washington’s time to base our military 
strength upon a small professional army 
supported by a larger citizen of Reserve. 
This has been the policy not only due to 
considerations of the cost involved in 
maintaining a large standing army, but 
also due to the fact that such a system 
more nearly fits into democratic con- 
cepts and ways of doing things. I am 
afraid, though, that we are on the brink 
of a complete departure from that policy 
unless great care is exercised today. 

(b) Up to World War II, there had 
always been a combination of oceans and 
allies available to give us the necessary 
time to mobilize and prepare for war 
after it broke out. Thus, our Reserve 
system did not need to be kept in as high 
a state of readiness as was really pos- 
sible or desirable. For instance, prior 
tu World War II, it was estimated that 
Wational Guard divisions should be so 
organized and trained that they would 
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be ready for combat duty within 9 to 12 
months after mobilization. Today, how- 
ever, our reserves must be prepared to 
engage in combat missions within 1 to 
3 months after mobilization. 

(e) From July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1950, the Defense Department spent 
$2,180,000,000 on our Armed Force Re- 
serve program. In addition, studies 
were made and laws were passed in the 
interest of an adeyuate Reserve force. 
Nobody can claim that the question of 
reserves has not received attention in 
the postwar period. Yet in my opin- 
ion—and many others agree with me— 
we still do not have an adequate Reserve 
or one which reflects all the interest and 
money which has been showered upon 
it since the last war. At early as 1947, 
it was evident that all was not proceed- 
ing well with the Reserve; in September 
1947. I wrote to all the department 
presidents of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation for their evaluation of the re- 
serve situation. There was a fine, but 
startling response. Ninety-one percent 
of the departments answering stated 
that the difficulty with the Organized 
Reserve Corps of the Army and Air serv- 
ices involved either a poorly conceived 
and executed program; insufficient Re- 
serve units, both as to number and type; 
and lack of proper facilities or inade- 
quate training equipment. Since that 
time, I have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that there are too many in the 
regular Military Establishment who have 
not giver the thought and the considera- 
tion and the support of our Reserve pro- 
gram. which it merits. If any one fac- 
tor in this military program today can 
be singled out for special emphasis, I 
think this question of our Reserve force— 
its adequacy, its training, its organiza- 
tion, and its full support by the regular 
services and the people of the Nation— 
deserve that emphasis. 

(d) The significance of an adequate 
Reserve program lies in the fact that, 
from the point of view of Russia as well 
as that of our allies, a 12,000,000-man 
Reserve force which is well-trained and 
well-organized would be a greater, more 
decisive factor in preventing war than a 
3,500.000, or even a 5,000,000-man stand- 
ing army by itself. When Russia has an 
estimated 175 to 200 divisions under 
arms plus a reserve which has been es- 
timated at seven to twelve million men, 
a 3,500,000-man Army in the United 
States, plus a floundering Reserve pro- 
gram, is scarcely enough to really be a 
decisive factor in her thinking. 

(e) While there are problems con- 
nected with the Reserve program of 
other military branches, it is chiefly in 
the Army’s Reserve program where dif- 
ficulty has been met. Therefore, this 
analysis will be mostly in terms of the 
Army’s problems; although the same 
might be applicable to the other services 
in a greater or lesser degree. 

First. Where do the Reserves fit into 
our military organization? 

George Washington’s idea of a small 
professional army which would be the 
nucleus of a national militia was well 
expressed: 

Although a large standing Army in time 
of peace hath ever been considered danger- 
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ous to the liberties of a country, yet a few 
troops, under certain circumstances, are not 
only safe, but indispensably necessary. The 
only probable means of preventing insult 
or hostility for any length of time, and 
from having exempted from the consequent 
calamities of war, is to put the National 
Militia in such a condition as that they may 
appear truly respectable in the eyes of our 
friends and formidable to those who would 
otherwise become our enemies. 


The only difference in our policy down 
through the years has been that we have, 
for the most part, maintained a State 
militia—the National Guard—to support 
the professional army; however, it could 
be called into service under national con- 
trol as the need existed. 

Washington’s fundamental idea was 
expressed in more modern terms in the 
congressional statement of policy which 
is embodied in the present Selective 
Service Act: 

The Congress declares, in accordance with 
our traditional military policy * * * that 
it is essential that the strength and organi- 
zation of the National Guard, both ground 
and air, as an integral part of the first-line 
defenses of this Nation, be at all times main- 
tained and assured. 


Second. In general, how does the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 aid the Reserves? 

Under the present draft law, a person 
is called for 21 months’ active duty and, 
in addition, must serve 5 more years in 
the Reserve upon the completion of that 
assignment. The only way that be can 
be relieved of his 5 years’ Reserve duty is 
to serve an additional year on active 
duty—whereupon he owes no further 
duty of any kind—or to serve 3 years 
with an organized Reserve unit (in which 
case he is relieved of the last 2 years of 
Reserve duty). These provisions were 
put in the law in order that an adequate 
Reserve might be built. 

Persons who are eligible for the draft— 
19- to? 6-year-olds—and who were mem- 
bers of organized Reserve vnits or the 
National Guard on June 24, 1948—the 
effective date of the draft law—are to be 
exempt from the draft. Further, if the 
governor of any State proclaims that the 
strength of the National Guard cannot 
be maintained otherwise, persons under 
1844 years of age who join the National 
Guard shall be exempt from the draft. 
These provisions were intended to main- 
tain the strength of our Reserves until 
such time as men who had completed 
their active service under the draft be- 
gan to move into Reserve units. 

Basic to this entire scheme is the idea 
that the Reserves will actually function 
efficiently and provide adequate training. 
However, in my opinion, there is much 
amiss in the program. 

Third. What is the situation today 
with regard to the Reserve? 

As I understand it today, the Organ- 
ized Reserve units and the National 
Guard—the two parts of the Army Re- 
serve force which should be the most 
highly organized and most highly 
trained for combat readiness—are 
rapidly being mobilized into active serv- 
ice without evidence of any effort to re- 
place them or to organize new Reserve 
units to take their place. For instance, 
almost all of the Air National Guard 
and the Organized Air Force Reserve has 
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either already been called to active duty 
or alerted for such service. About one- 
third of the Ground National Guard has 
been inducted into service and further 
calls are to be expected. Army Organ- 
ized Reserve units, consisting of 26,000 
men, have been mobilized; further calls 
are expected to be made upon the re- 
maining units which total 155,000 men— 
only 16,000 of which, however, are con- 
sidered capable of being called as a re- 
sult of lack of training. Virtually all of 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve is 
in service today. The Organized Naval 
Reserve is being rapidly depleted by re- 
calls to active duty. 

I have not heard about any Defense 
Department plans to expand our Organ- 
iz d Reserve system in order to keep the 
size of our Reserves abreast of the need 
for a greater preparedness; all I have 
encountered recently is measures for a 
larger and better standing military force 
while the Reserve stands still or even 
regresses. 

The bjectionable part is not that Re- 
serve units are being called; for, their 
purpose is to be ready to go quickly in 
an emergency. I do object to the fact, 
though, that: First, this country will soon 
be left with nothing but a standing army 
and a pool of unorganized and untrained 

individual reservists unless something 
is done; secondly, it takes 9 months 
after mobilization to prepare a National 
Guard division for combat and Organ- 
ized Reserve units with a strength of 
only 42,000 out of a potential 192,000 
are sufficiently trained to even be con- 
sidered for induction into active service, 
I am forced to the conclusion that some- 
thing is so wrong with the Reserve pro- 
gram that, for the most part, it is little 
more than a hypothesis. 

About half of our military prepared- 
ness plan is founded on an active, func- 
ticning Reserve; if the Reserve program 
is a failure, then half of our security is 
worth no more than the paper upon 
which it is written. We face the task of 
making the Reserve program effective; 
otherwise, we have no alternative but to 
face realities and eliminate it entirely 
from our plans. 

Fourth, In general, how would the 
18-year-old draft, as proposed by the 
Defense Department, aid the Reserve 
program? 

The theory of how the Reserves would 
be aided by the 18-year-old draft was 
stated by General Eisenhower when he 
was commenting on the question of de- 
ferring 18-year-olds who enlisted in the 
National Guard. He stated that he was 
against the deferment of 18-year-olds in 
such a case since, in his opinion, what 
the Guard needed was trained men, not 
men for training. It has always been my 
understanding that our Reserve forces 
had as their major purpose the job of 
training civilians and organizing them 
into a citizen militia to be called upon 
by the Regular Military Establishment 
in time of need and not that the Regular 
forces would serve as a Reserve training 
cadre. If the Reserve is a failure in its 
training function, then why go to the 
expense of maintaining a Reserve? 
What other excuse is there for a Reserve 
but training? If the Reserve is not ca- 
pable of training missions, then is it 
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capable of even keeping alive the train- 
ing a man has gained in Regular service? 
The whole point is that without organi- 
zation, support, and supplies the Reserve 
can neither train a raw recruit in the 
military basics nor train a veteran to 
maintain military proficiency and learn 
new military techniques. On the other 
hand, I believe that, with proper han- 
dling and support, the Reserve can per- 
form a training function and fulfill its 
primary duty of citizen training. How- 
ever, unless there is a Reserves pro- 
gram receiving the full attention and 
support which it deserves from the Reg- 
ular forces—unless the Regular forces 
realize that our Military Establishment 
is made up of a standing component and 
a Reserve component, each of equal im- 
portance—a man could be trained 2 
years in the Regular forces and then, 
after several years in a disorganized, 
half-hearted Reserve program, lose a 
large percentage of his past military 
proficiency causing the 2 years Regular 
service in the end to be of little real use 
in an emergency. In my opinion, to ad- 
mit that the Reserves cannot be trusted 
with the training function is to admit 
that the entire Reserve program is a 
failure with little hope of recovery and 
that we must base our military plans and 
policy on a standing Army alone. If the 
Reserves are not capable of teaching the 
military A B C’s, how can they be expect- 
ed to maintain individuals at any level 
of training proficiency and to teach up- 
to-date military ideas and weapons? 

Another point: What Reserve will 
exist for anyone to enter several years 
from now? National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve units are being inducted 
into active service at a fairly rapid rate; 
those units not taken will be reduced to 
a state of complete ineffectiveness and 
disorganization by lack of recruits as 
well as by taking those that were re- 
cruited into the National Guard under 
the 1844-year-old-draft-exemption rule. 
The National Guard has estimated that 
it would lose a minimum of 52 percent 
of its personnel under such a plan— 
more likely 60 percent—further, that it 
would have no source of recruitment 
since most of the National Guard re- 
cruits have always been from the 
younger age brackets. There is no pol- 
icy that I can find for replacing Reserve 
units which are taken into active serv- 
ice. This failure coupled with a blanket 
draft of 18-year-olds will absolutely be 
the final step in demolishing whatever 
Reserve program we did have beyond any 
hope of recovery for some time to come. 
We will be left with a standing army 
supported by a disorganized mass of vet- 
erans. 

Fifth. What are the principles of an 
effective Reserve program? 

Today, I think we need an effective 
Reserve program more than at any time 
before in our history. Without it a true 
universal military training program has 
no significance. It is the key to our 
maintenance of adequate security with- 
out becoming a military garrison state 
for, possibly, years to come; it is the 
means of facing the present situation 
while still retaining our way of life as 
much as possible. Who could say that 
any potential enemy or timid ally would 
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not be swayed more by the consideration 
of a standing force backed by a well- 
organized and well-trained Reserve of 
perhaps 12,000,000 men rather than just 
a lone 3,500,000 military force in. arms 
backed by nothing? A Reserve program 
can be drawn up which will work. It 
will demand more sacrifice on the part 
of the reservist but then we all exp2ct 
that today. 

The principles about which such a 
portam could be organized are as fol- 
CWS: 

(a) Recognition of the importance of 
the Reserve program by giving it a 
weight equal to that of the regular 
forces through all the devices at our 
command, such as creation of an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Reserve in the Defense 
Department, legislation, and any other 
means possible. 

(b) Demanding complete support of 
the military for a revitalized Reserve 
program to include: 

(i) Comprehensive and effective train- 
ing plans. 

(ii) Comprehensive and effective or- 
ganization plans. 

Gii) Adeqaate up-to-date equipment, 
supplies, and training aids at all times. 

(c) Provision for full-strength Re- 
serve units on a stable and constant per- 
sonnel basis through compulsory meas- 
ures applicable to all, veterans included, 
within certain age categories. 

(d) Provision for close coordination 
between the Regular Military Establish- 
ment and the Reserves. 

Provision for employer support of the 
Reserve program to the extent neces- 
sary for it to function—through legisla- 
tion if necessary. 

The time has come for everyone to 
quit playing around with the Reserve 
program. It is a vital element in our 
security today. In my opinion, there 
has been adequate legislation and finan- 
cial support of the program up to the 
present emergency, but I do not think 
that the results achieved by the Defense 
Department reflect this. In short, I do 
not believe that the Defense Depart- 
ment has really supported the program. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Universal military training is the hase 
upon which a permanent national de- 
fense program in a democracy must be 
built today. We all know that. To- 
tal warfare of the modern type can 
descend on a nation overnight; that 
means, of course, we no longer have time 
to train massive military forces after the 
war begins or the emergency declares it- 
self. The only answer, outside of a 
monstrous standing military force, is 
for citizen military training to become 
the duty of every male at some time in 
his life. In that way a large pool of 
men trained in the military A B C's is 
brought into being from which the Re- 
serve forces may draw their strength; 
and then, in turn, the standing forces 
may turn to an adequate Reserve in time 
of emergency. 

Universal military training is a long- 
range program of military insurance for 
peace and security. I believe it was just 
as necessary yesterday as it is today, but 
I do not think that merely on account 
of the present emergency it should as- 
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sume any different form today than it 
would have at any other time. Regard- 
less of the international situation, the 
draft is still an instrument to meet cur- 
rent military needs and universal mili- 
tary training, an investment for the 
future. And answering some of its op- 
ponents, I do not believe that universal 
military training, properly conducted, 
necessarily breeds militarism or war any 
more than a life-insurance policy brings 
on sickness or death. 

In considering universal military 
training as a definite program, I think it 
is well to start off with some general 
principles: 

(a) The major purpose of a universal- 
military-training program is to provide 
an even and constant flow of manpower, 
trained in military fundamentals, for 
the creation and maintenance of a large, 
well-trained, well-organized citizen re- 
serve which, in turn, can be used to sup- 
plement the standing military force in 
time of need. As can be seen, the pat- 
tern follows a natural progression from 
the simple to more complex, which is 
common to all training and education. 

(b) The operation of a universal- 
military-training program should be 
such that it will provide basic military 
training in an effectve manner while, at 
the same time, causing the least possible 
interference with normal education and 
careers. 

(c) In order that it may remain on a 
permanent basis, a universal-military- 
training program must be so acceptable 
to the people of the United States—par- 
ticularly parents—that it will receive 
their continued support in time of emer- 
gency, war, or peace. Otherwise its for- 
tunes wil fluctuate with the interna- 
tional situation. 

(d) Universal military training is not 
a substitute for the draft. Universal 
military training involves training only, 
while the draft involves conscription for 
training and services, Universal mili- 
tary training provides for the future on 
a constant, even-flowing basis, while the 
draft rises and falls with immediate 
needs. Universal military training is 
long range and permanent; the draft is 
short range and temporary. 

First. What are the major points 
which should be considered in a uni- 
versal military training program for the 
United States? 

There are three major points which 
I feel should be observed in any univer- 
sal military training program for this 
country: 

(a) It should be under predominant 
civilian control up to the point of entry 
into the reserve program. As the Comp- 
ton Commission Report of 1948 stated 
on this question: 

The program must be made a responsi- 
bility of the American people as whole, 
rather than the exclusive or even principal 
responsibility of the military authorities. To 
succeed, it must be a national enterprise 
which is undertaken with a full realization 
that the problem of common defense has 
become one in which each and every indi- 
vidual, whether civilian or military, must 
share. * We view this as an essen- 
tially civilian effort. 


(b) The universal military training 


program should consist of basic mili- 
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tary tr-ining over a period of years in 
conjunction with secondary education 
and supplemented by summer camps. 
This would not take the youngster away 
from home into the regular services for 
lengthy periods of time, and it would not 
be too disruptive of normal life and ac- 
tivities; yet, at the same time, adequate 
training for entrance into the reserve 
program would be provided. 

(c) The goal of universal military 
training should be entry into the re- 
serve—unless total mobilization exists. 
This would fit into our tradition of a 
professional standing army supported 
by a large trained citizen reserve. How- 
ever, again, there must be an adequate, 
functioning reserve program to receive 
the UMT-trained youngster. 

Second. Is the universal military serv- 
ice and training program proposed by 
the Defense Department a true univer- 
sal military training program? 

In reality, the universal military serv- 
ice and training program proposed by the 
Defense Department is not, according to 
my understanding, a true universal mili- 
tary training program. it is nothing less 
than the ordinary draft of 18-year-olds 
made more palatable by another name, 
This is patently evident when one con- 
siders that— 

(a) The universal military service and 
training program is used as a means of 
raising soldiers for the standing army to 
meet an immediate emergency rather 
than to form the base of a reserve pro- 
gram which could be drawn upon by 
the standing Army to meet contingen- 
cies sometime in the future. This is 
nothing but a continuation of our past 
military hand-to-mouth way of doing 
things. 

(b) The emphasis of the universal 
military service and training program is 
on immediate service rather than train- 
ing—as can easily be seen by the name 
of the bill itself. 

I can see no essential difference be- 
tween the handling of the 18-year-old 
under this universal military service and 
training program and the handling of 
any draftee in the 19- to 26-age group 
under our present draft law. In both 
instances, there is military control of 
the program; in both instances, basic 
training in the standing army is re- 
quired; in both instances, active service 
can be required after basic training; and, 
in both instances, service in the Reserves 
is required at the conclusion of active 
service. : 

The Defense Department is merely 
trying to meet the present emergency 
through the draft of 18-year-olds with 
the implication that it is a universal 
military training program. In essence, 
what is proposed is extending the draft 
to include 18-year-olds with the promise 
that one day in the dim future it will 
evolve into universal military training. I 
do not believe that the people of the 
United States would support this pro- 
gram for one minute after the immediate 
emergency had died down. If we are go- 
ing to have a universal military training 
program, and I earnestly think we do 
need one, let it start out as a universal 
military training program and let it be 
one which the people of this country will 
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support regardless of the temper of the 
times. 

Third, What type of universal mili- 
tary training program do I advocate? 
Any real universal military training pro- 
gram must start out with one basic as- 
sumption: that an efficient Reserve 
organization is an operation which will 
not only maintain the training skill 
gained in universal military training, 
but will also increase training profi- 
ciency on an up-to-date basis. There is 
no use teaching a young man his mili- 
tary A B C’s in universal military train- 
ing, if he is not taught how to read later 
on in the Reserve. 

The following are the principles of a 
universal military training program 
which I think will succeed in the United 
States and still perform the job for 
which it is intended: 

(a) The program must be permanent. 
In order to satisfy this requirement, it 
must find a middle ground which takes 
into account these factors: (i) it must 
retain the approval of the Nation's par- 
ents in tranquil times as well as periods 
of stress; (ii) it must provide adequate 
training to bring the trainee up to the 
minimum level required by our Reserve 
forces; and (iii) it must be as compati- 
ble as possible with the normal course of 
the youngster’s life. 

(b) The program must be democratic, 
that is, as universal as possible in its ap- 
plication. 

(c) The program must be predomi- 
nantly a civilian effort, that is, the civil- 
ians must have a vital and controlling in- 
fluence in its operation although the 
military provide the training. 

(d) The program must always be long- 
range in its outlook, that is, not geared 
to a short-run objective or an immediate 
problem. 

The broad outline of a universal mili- 
tary training program which could oper- 
ate satisfactorily within the framework 
stated above is the following: 

(a) The program should culminate, on 
the average, at the 18th year rather than 
just begin at that point. Usually, this 
is the age by which high school has been 
completed in the United States. The 
training could be spaced over a period of 
years in conjunction with secondary or 
high-school education; thus, the train- 
ing result would be at least equal to, or 
possibly more than, that of a consoli- 
dated training period at a later date. It 
is an interesting footnote here that the 
Boy Scout organization was started in 
England by a retired military man as 
preparation of English youngsters for 
military service. 

(b) A Presidential Commission, com- 
posed predominately of civilians, could 
be established to control the policies, 
standards, and character of the program, 
An Assistant Secretary of Defense—con- 
cerned only with Reserves—might also 
handle the military end of the universal 
military training program since it would 
be intended to culminate in entry into 
the Reserve forces. Selective service, or 
a comparable agency, could be the rec- 
ord-keeping and administrative agency 
insofar as registration, examination, and 
other such details were concerned. 
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(e) Training for the average young- 
ster could be easily conducted in con- 
junction with high school education and 
combined summer encampments or 
cruises. In order to take care of every 
situation, however, the following, or com- 
parable, alternatives could exist: (i) for 
the normal trainee, high school ROTC 
plus one summer encampment—the ex- 
act duration would have to depend upon 
the details of the program worked out— 
or (ii) for those who attend a high 
school too small to maintain an ROTC 
unit or who discontinue their secondary 
education or who fail for any other rea- 
son to enter the ROTC program, a series 
of annual summer encampments (of 
shorter duration) or one consolidated 
summer encampment—of longer dura- 
tion. For the average trainee—that is, 
one taking ROTC—individual training 
such as first aid, drill exercises, and many 
other features of basic military training 
can be very well taught in the ROTC 
course while other training demanding 
special facilities can be left to the sum- 
mer encampment. If properly con- 
ducted, and organized, I see no reason 
why this scheme would not provide at 
least the equivalent of 4 months’ basic 
training under a draft into the regular 
services. 

(d) Upon conclusion of the program, 
the trainee could continue his normal 
pursuits but would be integrated into the 
reserve forces for continuation of his 
training. 

I think that such a universal military 
training program as this would meet the 
approval of the Nation at all times and 
would fit in well with our traditional 
concept of a military program based on 
a small standing army supported by a 
large citizen reserve. Admittedly, from 
a pure military point of view, the same 
thing could be accomplished all at one 
time by a draft, induction into the reg- 
ular military forces, and substitution of 
basic training for universal military 
training and of service in the regular 
military forces for service in the reserves. 
But, such a program would be very dis- 
ruptive of the individual's life, would fail 
to develop a pattern of military training 
acceptable to the people of the United 
States in periods of normalcy, and would 
continue to neglect the development of 
our reserve system which is already with- 
ering on the vine for lack of support and 
attention, 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
I think this Nation’s welfare is too valu- 
able to be tampered with lightly. There 
are many, however, who tend to obscure 
the issues; for instance, opponents of 
the 18-year-old draft have to contend 
with being labeled “emotionalists” re- 
gardless of the facts and reasons put for- 
ward for their opposition. It seems to 
me that those very people who resort to 
that kind of an argument are usually 
the “fence riders” who suddenly, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, become more con- 
vinced than the original advocates with- 
out knowing why. Then, we get into un- 
reasoned extremes, 

I feel that whatever comes out of this 
must recognize above all else that this 
is a democracy, that we are dealing with 
human beings, and that, if this situation 
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continues for a long time, we want a 
democracy at the end of that time. 
Simultaneously, the policy adopted must 
be realistic, that is, it must balance cold 
military necessities against the character 
and attitudes of the American people and 
their way of life. 

I have been interested in this matter 
of a proper military reserve program 
and universal military training program 
for many years now. My basic ideas on 
these subjects have not changed in the 
interim: I still believe that our military 
reserve is as much our first line of de- 
fense as the standing army, but that it 
never has been, or will be, until certain 
changes are made; I still believe that 
universal military training is desirable 
and should be conducted in conjunction 
with high-school education. I see no 
reason now to change those concepts. 
My regret is that these measures were 
not adopted long before in a clearer at- 
mosphere than the present emergency; 
however, then the accusation of mili- 
tarist or alarmist would have probably 
obscured the issues, too. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am a supporter of the Selective Service 
System when it is needed to supply man- 
power for our armed services. I have 
supported the Selective Service System 
and voted for it, because there has been 
no doubt in my mind for the past several 
years that our own self-preservation re- 
quires the building up of our military 
forces to a strength of at least 3,000,000 
and the equipment of these forces with 
the most modern fighting tools and 
munitions. 

I have recognized for more than 20 
years the fact that communism is a 
menace to the civilized world; that the 
proponents of communism have always 
intended to destroy free gcvernment 
throughout the world, and that the only 
argument which Communists respect is 
military force. 

For that reason, I have for many years 
advocated, as I now advocate, a universal 
military training law. I have urged that 
à universal military training law be en- 
acted which would give to the youth of 
our land a 4-month period of intensive 
or basic military training, after which 
the trainee would have his choice of 
taking further military training in the 
National Guard units, in ROTC units, or 
by voluntary enlistment in one of the 
branches of the armed services. Gen- 
erally speaking this is the plan of uni- 
versal military training which the Amer- 
ican Legion has advocated for many 
years. 

I am convinced that our present situa- 
tion requires that we build up our mili- 
tary strength to a minimum of 3,000,000 
as quickly as this can be done. 

The present plan of our military lead- 
ers is to build our strength to 3,500,000, 
and I am in accord with that plan. I 
believe that a military force of this size, 
adequately provided with modern fight- 
ing equipment and munitions, will be one 
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of the greatest influences which we can 
provide for peace in the world. 

However, I am opposed to the current 
movement to lower the minimum draft 
age from 19 years to 18 years. I want 
to give my reasons for opposing the low- 
ering of the draft age to 18 years before 
we vote on that issue. I know from ex- 
perience that when a controversial bill 
comes to the floor of the House for de- 
bate, under the rules of the House time 
is allotted first to the members of the 
Committee which reported out the bill 
in question. The result of that is that 
most of the time fixed for debate is al- 
lotted to Committee members. 

Because of this difficulty in obtaining 
time when the bill is actually under dis- 
cussion, I have therefore asked for this 
time today so that I might have ample 
opportunity to present the facts which 
have led me to conclude that there is no 
need to lower the draft age to 18 years; 
that such a step is not essential or neces- 
sary to our defense at this time; and that 
this step is not necessary to bring our 
military personnel up to the figure of 
3,500,000, or to maintain it at that figure. 

If the present draft limits of 19 years 
to 26 years are sufficient to produce and 
maintain for the present the required 
number of men, then certainly the age 
should not be reduced, 

Unless there is some urgent necessity, 
or some obvious and impelling reason 
why the age limit should be reduced, then 
certainly these immature 18-year-old 
boys should not be jerked out of their 
homes, out of school, away from the in- 
fluence of father and mother, away from 
the influence of school teachers, church 
and Sunday school, at one of the most 
formative periods of life, and begin to be 
taught ways and means of taking hu- 
man life, and all the brutal details which 
go with it. 

Now what are the facts? 

The goal is three and a half million 
men. This is the figure upon which 
pending budget and tax legislation is 
based. It is the fixed objective. If this 
figure can be reached and can be main- 
tained without lowering the draft age, 
then no case is made out for lowering 
the draft age to 18 years. 

This can be done, and here are the 
figures which show how it can be done: 

The Armed Services Committee gives 
the information that on October 1, 1950, 
there were 2,100,000 men in the armed 
serviccs, leaving 1,400,000 additional 
men needed to bring tue strength to 3,- 
500,000; and that by July 1, 1951, 1,529,- 
000 additional men would be available 
for service without calling up any vet- 
erans, and without lowering the draft 
age. This 1,529,000 were made up as 
follows: 380,000 furnished by the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves; 862,000 by 
inductions and enlistments of men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 years; vol- 
untary enlistments of 17- and 18-year- 
olds, 120,000; voluntary enlistments of 
veterans, 40,000; and reenlistments, 
127,000. 

This provides the 1,400,000 required to 
reach the 3,500,000 objective, with 129,- 
000 left over for contingencies. 


What situation, then, do we find our- me 


selves in with reference to maintaining 
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this strength of three and a half million 
from July 1, 1951, on for the next 2 
years? The pending House bill pro- 
vides that the mental and physical 
standards of acceptance for draftees 
shall be lowered to the standards level of 
January 1945. This is a good and wise 
provision. The standards of acceptance 
have been too high. Many men who 
should have been inducted have been 
called up for examination and rejected. 
This has created a false impression that 
there is an actual need for 18-year-olds 
to fill up our ranks. 

The lowering of these mental and 
physical standards to the January 1945 
level will produce 326,000 men between 
the ages of 19 and 26 years who have 
already been examined and rejected and 
placed in class IV-F. The pending bill 
will make available 220,000 married men 
bets een the ages 19 and 26 who would 
b> classified I-A under present standards, 
who have no children. It will also pro- 
vide 63,000 nonfathers who would be 
classified IV-F under existing standards, 
making a total of 283,000 nonfathers be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 years. 

The lowered standards would make 
available an estimate additional 164,000 
men of the group not yet examined 
physically, and who would have been 
classified as IV-F under the existing 
high standards. The lowering of the 
standards wo ud also make available an 
additional 55,000 who would be classified 
IV-F uncer existing high standards, 
who have become 19 years of age since 
July 1950. This makes 828,000, to which 
may be added a pool of 411,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 years who 
will be available June 30 classified as I-A 
under existing standards and not yet 
taken into cervice2. This creates a pool of 
1,239,000 men available to be used as re- 
placements or reserves to maintain the 
level of 3,500,000 men, which is the an- 
nounced objective. Of this pool 631,000 
would be qualified as I-A under present 
standards, 608,000 would |e qualified 
under the lowered standards. 

There is another feature to be con- 
sidered regarding this proposed lowering 
of the draft age to 18 years. If the 18- 
year-olds are not taken within the next 
12 months, they will grow into the draft 
age. The only gain which can be derived 
from drafting 18-year-olds would be the 
gain derived during the first 12 months’ 
period. Lowering the draft age will only 
produce a gain for the first year. After 
that there wil! be no gain, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Lr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is making a very valuable con- 
tribution to public thinking on this very 
important matter that he is now discuss- 
ing. I would like to join with him in 
the views he has been setting forth, re- 
garding the drafting of 18-year-olds. I 
am wondering if the gentleman has seen 
any evidence which convinces him that 
we need this great standing reservoir of 
men under present conditions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
say to the distinguished gentleman that 
I have made some rather extensive re- 
search into the question, and the facts 
whi-4 I have found have led me to the 
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conclusion that there is no need what- 
ever to lower the draft age to 18 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say that. I am 
wondering if the gentleman has had the 
same experience I have had in talking to 
presidents of some small colleges in his 
district, who say that this whole matter 
has created a most difficult situation in 
these institutions of learning. Young 
men are today approaching their studies 
in a lackadaisical manner. They are 
no longer interested. They are just 
waiting to be inducted into the Army of 
the United States, and it is upsetting the 
entire curriculum. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad in- 
ded to know that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has gone into that question. 
I have also gone into it and further along 
in my remarks I will deal with it and I 
will include in my remarks quotations 
from a statement made by the repre- 
sentative of some 18,000 university and 
college professors right along the same 
line that the gentleman has just called 
to our attention. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

If we go the next 12 months with- 
out lowering the draft age, the same boys 
who would be inducted this year at 18 
years of age are inducted next year at 
19 years of age. The Government gets 
the benefit of the service of each one of 
them, but at the age of 19 instead of 18, 

So, if this 12 months’ gap which is 
immediately in front of us now can be 
bridged without lowering the draft age 
to 18 years, from that time on the same 
identical manpower will be available to 
us year by year at the age of 19 years, 
which would be available year by year 
at the age of 18 if the draft age should 
be lowered now. 

There are at present between the ages 
of 18 and 19 years 1,050,000 boys. This 
figure stays more or less constant year 
after year. On July 1, 1951, there will be 
approximately 1,050,000 boys between 
the ages of 18 and 19. «Approximately 
88,000 boys become 18 years old every 
month. 

The lowest peak in this age group, 
that is 18 years, will be next year. It 
is estimated that next year there will be 
approximately 1,020,000 18-yexr-olds, 
and this is due to the fact, so these mili- 
tary experts say, that during the depres- 
sion years of 1932 to 198 the birth rate 
was lower. It is said, however, that this 
number is not expected to fall below 
1,050,000 per year except for next year, 
which is estimated to be the lowesv. 

I favor lowering the mental standards 
and I favor lowering the physical stand- 
ards for inductees to the January, 1945, 
level. I can see no valid ebjection to 
using that standard now for inducting 
draftees. 

There is no reason whatever to set in- 
duction standards for each man inducted 
high enough to produce combat soldiers, 
There are many men between the ages of 
19 and 26 years unfit for front line duty 
who are qualified in every respect for 
military duty in other capacities, and 
who should be called into service instead 
of being rejected. 

Of a division of 18,000 men, it is my 
information that not more than nine to 
ten thousand of them will actually see 
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front line service; that the remaining 
eight to nine thousand soldiers would 
never see front line service unless the 
whole unit should be attacked. If that 
should happen, the cooks and all others 
not performing front line service might 
then, of course, have to fight. Other- 
wise, only nine to ten thousand men of 
each division are actually in front line 
duty. 

Not only is the front-line duty limited 
to this number, but in addition to the 
division strength of 18,000 men, the 
services of another 45,000 military per- 
sonnel are required to support this nine 
to ten thousand who are in the front 
lines. In the final analysis, out of a 
division slice of €3,000 military personnel, 
nine to ten thousand actually fight in 
the front lines under combat conditions, 
while 53,000 other military personnel 
support them in their front-line duty. 

It is thus obvious that one out of six 
military personnel needs front-line qual- 
ifications, while five out of six can per- 
form necessary military support services 
without necessarily measuring up to the 
same high combat standards, 

There will be other repercussions to be 
taken into account if the draft age 
should be lowered. Able and learned 
members of the teaching profession have 
made the positive statement that it is in 
the national interest that every man pur- 
sue his formal education for as long a 
period as he is willing and able, and so 
long as he can be spared from military 
service. 

To testify before the Senate commit- 
tee on this question, Mr. Ralph W. Mc- 
Donald appeared as the representative of 
18,491 college and university faculty 
members and administrators who are 
employed in more than 1,400 colleges 
and universities throughout the Nation. 
His group favor the use of the selective- 
service system. They favor action at 
once to increase the size of the Armed 
Forces to meet our needs. They favor all 
necessary action to maintain the neces- 
sary military strength. 

They favor a lowering of the mental 
and physical standards of induction to 
provide for the acceptance of all persons 
who are capable of giving competent 
service in the Armed Forces. 

They favor retaining the age of 19 
years as the minimum draft age. Mr. 
McDonald said that induction at the age 
of 19 will cause serious disruption of edu- 
cation, but that the induction of 18-year- 
olds would have a far more disastrous ef- 
fect upon the education life of the Na- 
tion. He points out that not nearly all 
of the 18-year-olds have completed high 
school, but that actually there are about 
30,000 in the elementary and junior high 
schools below the 10th grade, and that 
there are estimated to be 220,000 in the 
senior high schools, in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades. He further points out 
that there are approximately 300,000 18- 
year-olds in the colleges, and that many 
of these are in their second and third 
years of college work. 

Dealing further with this problem, Mr. 
McDonald said that the taking of 18- 
year-olds would, over the years, liqui- 
date a substantial portion of the higher 
education of men in the United States, 
and that the drafting of boys at the age 
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of 18 would have a serious impact upon 
the high-school children of the Nation. 

Mr. McDonald’s testimony further 
points out that we called 18-year-olds 
only during a relatively short time dur- 
ing World War II, and that if we had 
taken the entire group of 18-year-olds 
throughout the duration of the war, the 
decrease in college enrollment would 
have been much more serious than it 
has been. 

He points out that the average be- 
ginning college student reaches the age 
of 18 during the year in which he is a 
college freshman, and reaches the age 
of 19 during the year in which he takes 
his second year of college work. There- 
fore, the inducting of young men at the 
end of the school year during which they 
become age 19, would permit the ma- 
jority to complete 2 years of college 
work, whereas to induct these same men 
at the end of the school year during 
which they reach age 18 would permit 
most of them to complete only 1 year of 
college work. He points out that the 
first 2 years of college would complete 
the technical courses and general edu- 
cation of tens of thousands of young 
men, thus making them much more use- 
ful in the Armed Forces, as well as in 
the civilian life of the Nation. He says 
that 2 years of college will provide pre- 
medical, predental, prelegal, preengi- 
neering, and other preprofessional 
courses for tens of thousands of addi- 
tional young men, and what is of a great 
deal of importance, that 2 years of col- 
lege would provide a substantial begin- 
ning of a 4-year program of liberal edu- 
cation that would encourage much larger 
numbers of young men to go back and 
complete their 4-year program after 
military service. 

On the other hand, he says, if these 
same boys could secure only 1 year of 
college before being called, tremendous 
numbers of them would never go to 
college at all. 

Mr. McDonald gives it as his conclu- 
sion and best judgment that the taking 
of all young men at age 18 would in the 
long run reduce by 25 to 50 percent the 
total number of physically fit men with 
college education in the United States, 
as compared with the number we would 
have without the interruption for mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. McDonald points out that the 
drafting of boys at age 18 would have a 
tremendous impact on the high-school 
children of the Nation. He states that 
demoralization and uneasiness because 
of the impending call to service begins 
to take form about a year before the boy 
is inducted, and deepens perceptibly as 
the time of induction approaches, Re- 
ducing the draft age to 18 years would 
transfer this demoralization to the 17- 
year-olds throughout the Nation with 
extremely devastating effects on the 
high school student body. 

The pending Senate bill contains a 
provision that uo 18-year-olds can be 
drafted until all those between 19 and 
26 years have been disposed of. In his 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee General Hershey, head of 
the Selective Service System, said that 
with that restriction and the lower ac- 
ceptance standards in the House bill, no 
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18-year-old boy could be reached for in- 
duction for at least 26 months. 

The situation, then, removes entirely 
any necessity that this bill provide for 
the drafting of 18-year-olds. It would 
be an absurd thing to provide for the 
drafting of 18-year-olds when for 26 
months at least it would be a physical 
impossibility to draft them. 

Of the Atlantic Pact nations, only one, 
England, drafts 18-year-olds. Norway is 
the only one which drafts 19-year-olds. 
All the other Atlantic Pact nations draft 
them at the ages of 20 and 21 years. 

This bill is being prepared to set a 
long-range policy. I say let the long- 
range policy for peacetime provide for a 
minimum draft age of 19 years, 

This policy will fill up our military 
forces now to the required strength, and 
will maintain them at that strength for 
at least 2 years. If we can remain at 
peace for 2 years, the increased educa- 
tional advantages which these 2 years 
will give to our 18-year-old group will 
add immeasurably to the strength of our 
Nation, now and in the future. It will 
greatly increase the ability of that seg- 
ment of our population. It will be of 
great benefit to our educational institu- 
tions, and will tend to prevent disrup- 
tion of their facilities and organizations. 

It will in nowise detract from our 
safety or our defense, and last but not 
least, it will add immeasurably to the 
peace of mind of hundreds of thousands 
of fathers and mothers throughout the 
Nation. 

If total war comes, we can amend this 
law quickly and induct 18-year-olds as 
needed. If total war comes, it would 
have to be amended anyway before they 
could be inducted. If war does not come, 
I firmly believe it is not necessary to in- 
duct them at all at that age. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First I want to 
thank the gentleman for making this 
presentation on this timely subject. 
Secondly, does the gentleman understand 
that the bill just approved by the other 
body specifically provides that no 18- 
year-olds shall be inducted until the 
whole pool of 19 to 25, inclusive, is ex- 
hausted? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have been study- 
ing the hearings and the Senate report 
and the bill as approved, plus all the 
amendments to the bill that were of- 
fered, very carefully, and I got the dis- 
tinct impression that any local draft 
board can immediately begin inducting 
the 18-year-olds if the 19- to 25-inclusive 
group in that particular community is 
exhausted, and I think the gentleman 
will find that is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. My under- 
standing is that the bill provides for 18- 
year-olds to be drafted, but that they 
may not be drafted as long as there are 
any in the 19- to 26-year group. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the reason 
I said “pool” of men. I believe if the 
gentleman will go back and study the 
record he will find that any local draft 
board which has exhausted its 19- to 25- 
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inclusive group can, within 36 hours, be- 
gin taking the 18-year-old boys. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have not so 
understood it. Perhaps the gentleman 
has made a closer study of it than I 
have. But, it was my understanding 
from the testimony which I read and 
studied. that it is intended that so long 
as the Nation-wide pool of 19 to 26 years 
has not been exhausted, that 18-year- 
olds could not be drafted under the Sen- 
ate bill. A 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I got that impres- 
sion until I started digging, and I think 
the gentleman will find that in the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH ol Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly to say 
General Hershey testified that it would 
take 26 months to reach this pool of 18- 
year-olds under the present rate of eligi- 
bles? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I will be glad 
to read the gentleman that testimony. 
This is testimony before the House com- 
mittee: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now let’s get right down 
to business. You have a pool of 1,200,000 
and the Senate says that no local board can 
take any man as long as there is anyone 
between 19 and 26. 

Now, with all the assumptions you made, 
in 1951 and 1952, at least you can’t get in 
the 18-year-old class, can you? 

General HERSHEY. Testifying as an expert 
under the assumption I have made, and 
the assumptions of the chairman, we would 
begin to get in danger about 24 or 27 months 
from now, depending on how long you hold 
these people in. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is all I wanted to 
prove. I just wanted to prove that this pro- 
vision of the Senate bill, while it says draft 
at 18, has a road block where they can’t draft 
at 18 because they say another condition 
must happen before they can draft at 18. 
Now, of course, I am frank to admit this: 
In developing this fact—and the committee 
might weaken its position to 18, because 
here is a pool of 1,200,000, and if we keep it at 
3,500,000, somebody might say you have all 
the men between 19 and 26 group you need. 
It is a matter which cuts both ways. But at 
the same time I wanted the country to know 
that with the provision in the Senate bill 
saying that they will strike out 19 and put 
18 and then follow it with this road-block 
language, it blocks it so that no 18-year-old 
boy can be drafted, mathematically, with 
these assumptions, for at least 26 to 27 or 28 
months. 

Isn't that correct? 

General HERSHEY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Ithank the 
gentleman very much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS or Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there is much merit to the presentation 
made by the gentleman from Georgia, 
May I ask him what effect his proposal 
would have on the inactive reservists, 
many of whom have been inducted into 
the service? They have families with 
one, two, or more children. They are 
in the thirties, even 40 years of age and 
over. Many of them saw many months 
of active duty in the last war. I believe 
many of the Members of the House are 
going to consider the gentleman’s pro- 
posal from the standpoint of how it af- 
fects the inactive reservists who have 
been inducted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The proposal 
I have made does not propose to deal 
with provisions of the law affecting the 
Reserves or the National Guard, except 
as they may be changed administra- 
tively, which I have understood was 
under consideration and has been for 
some time. 

The figures I gave show that the 
strength of 3,500,000 can be attained by 
July 1 or shortly thereafter, and have 
129,000 left over for contingencies. Then 
after that, there will be a pool of 1,250,- 
000 to take care of discharges, time ex- 
piring, and all the various contingencies 
that might arise. I understand that 
650,000 would probably be required to 
maintain the 3,500,000 strength for 1 
year. We would have a pool of more 
than double that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the testimony 
of the other body there are seven mil- 
lion and nine hundred thousand-plus 
men in the 19-to-25 inclusive age group. 
Of that seven million and nine hundred 
thousand-plus, of course, you have a lot 
of deferments. You have 123,000 farm 
deferments as an illustration. You have 
63,000 industrial deferments and you 
have five or six hundred thousand de- 
ferments on account of educational 
work, and so on down the line. But the 
big thing is that you have a total of 
seven million and nine hundred thou- 
sand-plus men between the ages of 19 
and 26. I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia that based on the testi- 
mony I do not think there is any sense 
in grabbing the 18-year-olds at this par- 
ticular time. I agree with the gentle- 
man on his proposition to let them have 
the 2 years in college if by a natural 
process they arrive at that instead of 
cutting them off with 1 year in college. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 


INEFFICIENCY, DISCRIMINATION, BOSS 
RULE, AND MISUSE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 
RUNS RAMPANT AT VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, FORT SNELLING, MINN. 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
very first day following my election to a 
seat in the Congress I have been plagued 
with and subject to one complaint after 
another from veterans and employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration service 
agency located at Fort Snelling, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Added to that, serious charges have 
been made to me regarding the operation 
of this institution. These charges multi- 
plied and continued until I felt sure there 
was more than smoke involved in such 
strong evidence as was brought to my at- 
tention, so in the spring of 1949 I decided 
to carry on a little investigation of my 
own, with the result that I was imme- 
diately convinced that a condition exists 
there that is putrid, to say the least. 

During the past 2 years quietly but 
constantly and with the help of present 
employees, discharged employees, and 
veterans, I am submitting to this Con- 
gress a report highlighting some of my 
observations and findings which I am 
sure warrants a rigid investigation by a 
committee or agency of the Government 
over which Mr. Carl Gray cannot wield 
a whitewash brush. I think the time is 
long past due for a housecleaning at the 
Fort Snelling agency. 

With the ending of World War II it 
was apparently necessary to find lush 
posts for some of the top brass of the 
armed services. In one instance Gen- 
eral Bradley was appointed Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, replacing Gen- 
eral Hines, who had held this position 
for many years. General Bradley im- 
mediately set up a system of command 
comparable to that existing in the Army, 
with comparable levels of authority. 
This created thousands of new high- 
level positions. 

That, which I take issue with, was the 
establishment of branch offices, and in 
particular the one located in Minnesota. 
This office, which was to supervise the 
operations of the VA activities of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, actually served no useful pur- 
pose and was a hindrance to efficient 
operations of the filled stations. This 
fact was aptly demonstrated by the pres- 
sure that developed against these branch 
offices and forced General Bradley’s suc- 
cessor, Gen. Carl Gray, to abolish them 
in 1949. The abolishment was mainly 
a ruse to take off the heat which had 
developed against the branch operations, 
and the offices continued to operate with 
a new designation of district offices. A 
number of low-grade employees lost jobs, 
and some of the supervisory functions 
were centralized, but on the whole, the 
operations of the district office located 
at Fort Snelling, in Minnesota, continues 
to function with its same inefficiency, 
large staff, and expenditure of millions 
of dollars unnecessarily. The original 
idea of the branch offices was that they 
would be a small echelon of the central 
office of the VA, with supervisory func- 
tions only, and would require a staff of 
some 75 to 100 persons. It was later 
decided to decentralize insurance to the 
branches for a more efficient operation, 
but this efficiency was never accom- 
plished and the insurance program has 
continued in a state of great confusion 
with a great waste of overstaffed man- 
power. 

Mr. E. R. Benke was appointed as 
deputy administrator, in charge of 
branch office No. 8, located in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Benke immediately set 
out to establish an empire, both in size 
and power, with apparently no consid- 
eration of the needs of the veterans or 
the Civil Service Commission regula- 
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tions. He evidently owed many politi- 
cal obligations in his home State and 
brought his cronies from that State to 
the Minnesota branch office and placed 
them in top key positions. The major- 
ity of these individuals had no prior 
experience in the VA or any other job 
which qualified them to take over these 
important positions where they drew 
high salaries in top grades, while at- 
tempting to learn the functions of their 
positions from the old-timers in the VA 
who rightfully should have had these 
positions. 

The next move was to recruit as much 
armed service brass as possible and 
these men were given high positions and 
in most cases placed in supervision over 
employees of many years of service in 
the VA who knew the operations and 
had demonstrated their efficiency in 
them. I have been told time and again 
by employees in the VA in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul that if they weren’t for- 
merly from Benke’s home State or have 
held a commission in the armed services 
they just didn’t have a chance. This 
brass in the top positions demanded be- 
ing referred to by their service titles. 
The situation became so bad, it was 
necessary for General Bradley to chas- 
tise Mr. Benke, at a gathering of several 
hundred persons, for allowing the condi- 
tion to exist. 

Under Benke’s empire-building direc- 
tions the branch office grew by such 
leaps and bounds that soon there was 
no office space in the Twin Cities large 
enough to house it. The VA took over 
Fort Snelling, an old army post, the ma- 
jority of which was erected over 100 
years ago for army cavalry units, and 
which is spread over several square 
miles. An old army post, like Fort 
Snelling, is not worth a nickle on the 
dollar, except asanarmy post. It might 
be interesting to the Members of Con- 
gress to discover how many millions of 
dollars were spent in converting bar- 
racks, stables, and warehouses into in- 
adequate, inefficient office space. The 
Plumbing, electrical wiring, heating 
plants, and so forth, were obsolete and 
required the expenditures of tremendous 
sums of money for maintenance and re- 
pairs. The gas bill for heating was over 
$12,000 in 1 month. 

To an empire builder like Benke, Fort 
Snelling was most desirable. It gave 
him great expansion possibilities and in 
a short time every building was filled 
to overflowing with employees. The 
post also had a large number of old man- 
sions which would make wonderful 
homes for the brass at practically give- 
away rentals compared with the sur- 
rounding rental area. I believe the 
housing was purposely underrated to 
provide cheap rent for the privileged 
few. The VA established a policy which 
outlined the procedure to be followed in 
allocating the housing units. Employees 
were told that the top priority would go 
to veterans in dire need of housing, those 
proving the greatest need would get first 
consideration. If such had been done, 
there would be no fault to find; instead 
the housing went to Benke’s political 
cronies and the top brass. Many of 
these persons owned their own homes 
which they sold or rented out for large 
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sums and moved into homes on the post, 
utilities, janitor, and maintenance serv- 
ice all included at give-away rents. I 
have the names of many of these in- 
dividuals and many more could be se- 
cured upon investigation. Many top 
brass, high-salaried parties gave up 
choice homes and apartments they were 
renting and moved into these quarters. 
Very few veterans, in desperate need of 
housing for their families, were given 
any consideration. I know of one in- 
stance where a disabled veteran em- 
ployee was asked by one of the top brass 
how much it was worth to him to get 
quarters. If this one instance came to 
my attention there were, no doubt, more 
of the same. 

These Army post homes were con- 
structed by the Army to house its officers 
and were maintained in condition suit- 
able for their positions. They did not 
satisfy the branch office royalty though 
and large sums of Government funds 
were and are being spent to decorate and 
modernize them. It may prove interest- 
ing to Congress to discover where these 
funds are coming from. I do not recall 
any such appropriation. For example, 
building No. 7, a residence on the post, 
was painted inside five times, in different 
shades, before it suited the wife of the 
branch office division head, who was 
moving in. I have also been informed, 
on good authority, that over $1,200 of 
Government funds was spent for the 
kitchen furnishing for this house. The 
house had a large open stairway with 
large wood banisters. These stairs and 
banisters had been painted and enam- 
eled many times through the years. Be- 
fore the official moved in men were put 
to work with pieces of sharp glass, 
scraped the enamel and paint down to 
the original wood and then refinished it. 
This one job took quite a group of men 
several weeks to complete. The old 
plumbing was torn out and new plumb- 
ing and tiling installed. Multiply this 
one operation by quite a number and you 
get an idea of what expense was in- 
curred for the comfort of these officials. 
In addition, a study of the supply office 
records at Fort Snelling will disclose 
quite a high-priced purchase order for 
furniture which was delivered to some of 
these residences and there is nothing in 
even the VA regulations which provides 
or allows furnished quarters at a branch 
or district office. Many of these man- 
sions had amusement rooms furnished 
in the basements and a large number of 
refrigerators were purchased on a hos- 
pital purchase order and paid for out of 
hospital funds but upon arrival were in- 
stalled in these amusement rooms. After 
all the other sumptuousness it was neces- 
sary to have cool refreshments for their 
entertaining. I have been told by em- 
ployees of the supply division that since 
I have become personally interested in 
some of these activities, the refrigerators 
have been removed and placed in a ware- 
house. Some officials desired venetian 
blinds, so these blinds were ordered and 
paid for by hospital purchase orders; but 
were installed in these homes. 

I have on good authority that a siz- 
able sum of money was diverted by Mr. 
Benke from the purpose for which it was 
appropriated. The Army turned the 
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Army post hospital over to the VA hos- 
pital some time in 1946. The floors in 
the corridors were in very bad shape, 
so a request for funds to repair these 
fioors was submitted to the VA central 
Office. The request was approved, and 
the budget authority forwarded from 
central office to the branch office for 
dispersal to the Minneapolis hospital. 
Mr. Benke diverted these funds and used 
them to furnish his offices, assistants’ 
Offices, reception room, and conference 
room, and to panel them in beautiful 
mahogany. You may look far to find 
another set of offices more lavish, but it 
was outright misuse of funds. 

Some of these operations were diffi- 
cult to consummate without arousing the 
ire of certain hospital employees, so Mr, 
Benke set out on another empire-build- 
ing scheme. He assigned his top staff the 
job of working out a consolidation plan 
for his branch office to take over every- 
thing at the Minneapolis Veterans’ Hos- 
pital except the medical service. No 
doubt it was left out because he reasoned 
he would have opposition from the uni- 
versities who were affiliated with this 
program. Benke sold the Administra- 
tor, Carl Gray, a bill of goods, and on 
May 13, 1947, the hospital utility and 
supply services were consolidated with 
those of the branch office. Personnel 
services at the hospital were consoli- 
dated with those at the branch on July 
1, 1949. Benke’s chiefs in these sections 
reassigned, demoted, or made it so hot 
for the personnel taken over, in these 
consolidations, that some of them quit. 

Now with Benke’s expansionist ideas 
given full rein, the money began to fly. 
There was a fire truck at the Minneap- 
olis hospital, another at Fort Snelling, 
and a fire station at both installations. 
The fire truck was taken away from the 
hospital and taken to Fort Snelling, a 
mile away. He built a new fire station 
out of an old Army brig, large enough 
for two trucks, and charged the entire 
cost to the hospital. This is quite a 
classy fire station, $45,000 of hospital 
funds being spent for its renovation. 
For a total of 14 fire fighters employed, 
5 men on duty at one period, there are 
glazed tile walls, terrazzo floors, 8 toilets, 
8 wash bowls, 6 urinals, and 4 shower 
baths. 

For cost-accounting purposes, the cost 
of work and repairs and personnel sal- 
aries was supposed to be kept separate, 
hospital from branch. For example in 
one short period there was three times 
as much painting done at Fort Snelling 
for just over $8,000 than was done at the 
hospital for $32,000. 

There are about 280 utility employees 
at Fort Snelling with about 150 charged 
to the hospital. I am reliably informed 
there are not over 19 men working at 
the hospital and the management there 
has to fight to get things done. The em- 
ployees are busy maintaining the grounds 
and homes at Fort Snelling, the golf 
course, swimming pool, shooting range, 
and so forth, for the use of Fort Snelling 
top brass, 

Another flagrant misuse of funds was 
the shipment of Government-owned fur- 
niture purchased for use in building No, 
11 at Fort Meade, S. Dak., to Fort Snell- 
ing for the use of one of the clique trans- 
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ferred from Fort Meade to Fort Snelling. 
The records are in existence at Fort 
Meade. The authority on the transfer 
voucher shows furniture transferred 
without reimbursement, and shipped un- 
der authority of branch office No. 8 
TWX dated December 2, 1947. This 
transaction was illegal and is subject to 
reimbursement. 

In 1946 the VA regional office was 
separated from the hospital and moved 
to the Buzza Building, a building cen- 
trally located to the twin cities for con- 
venience of veterans. Over $600,000 was 
expended in fixing up this building to 
house the regional office. When the 
branch offices were abolished and redes- 
ignated district offices, Mr. Benke lost 
some of his sovereign powers, so he sold 
the Administrator, Carl Gray, another 
bill of goods. The regional office was 
consolidated with the district office. The 
Buzza Building was vacated and the re- 
gional office was moved to Fort Snelling 
and distributed in 10 to 20 buildings, 
former barracks and stables; this has 
led to much inefficiency and confusion. 
It is a difficult place for the veteran to 
get to and when he gets there he is given 
the run-around from one building to an- 
other, spread over this large area. 

In these consolidations Mr. Benke's 
cronies were placed in top positions and 
those employees taken over with the con- 
solidation were either demoted or let 
out, seemingly without regard to qualifi- 
cations or length of service. A number 
of reductions in force have been run at 
Fort Snelling and to this date ao proper 
reduction-in-force register, as prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions, has been established. Mr. Sweet, 
the assistant administrator for person- 
nel of the VA, wrote Mr. Pittenger, the 
director of personnel at Fort Snelling, 
in July or August of 1949, directing him 
to set up such a register. His letter was 
never complied with. This matter was 
brought to the attention of Mr. Ogano- 
vic, the director of the Eighth Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Regional Office, and no 
action was taken, although his office does 
have jurisdiction in the matter. 

It appears the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been very lax in exercising 
proper supervision of personnel opera- 
tions at Fort Snelling. I have received 
many letters from employees complain- 
ing of actions against them by personnel 
which they know were not in compliance 
with Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions but they could get no satisfaction 
from either the VA or the Civil Service 
Commission. Employees have actually 
won appeals against these illegal actions 
by proper appeals through Civil Service 
Commission channels, but though em- 
ployees have proved the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration wrong they still lost their 
jobs, or were demoted, while one of the 
clique kept the job. Benke and his 
staff will stoop to any level to accom- 
plish their ends. For example, with 
the establishment of the branch office, 
Benke brought a young chap, named 
Grant Howard, from his home State to 
Minneapolis, and appointed him as ad- 
ministrative assistant, grade 9, where 
he acted as Benke’s leg man and stool 
pigeon. When the first reduction in 
force was ordered at the station, a Mr. 
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Wiff was given a letter of reducticn in 
force. Upon investigation he discov- 
ered he had more points than Howard 
and was qualified according to specifi- 
cations to fill the job. Wiff requested he 
be reassigned to Howard’s position but 
was told if he bumped Howard out of his 
job the position would be abolished im- 
mediately. Wiff decided the machine 
was too tough to buck and left the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. By the same 
means Howard has survived all further 
reductions in force. Another example 
of the same type concerns Mr. Benke’s 
nephew, Paul Meyers. Mr. Meyers was 
also brought into the organization with 
no prior experience and given a grade 
9 job in the contact and administrative 
service. At the time of the consolidation 
of the regional office with the district of- 
fice, Mr. Meyers had an efficiency rating 
(good) given him by his supervisor, Mr. 
Homer Hudleson. Fenke ordered Hud- 
leson to change the rating to excellent 
and Hudleson refused to do so. The re- 
sult was Hudleson got so much heat, he 
requested a transfer to Sioux Falls, S. D. 
When Hudleson left, Mr. Lowel DeVoe, 
another Benke stooge, made a rating of 
excellent for Meyers, stating on the rat- 
ing that no proper rating official was 
available so he acted as both rating and 
reviewing official. With this accom- 
plished Benke and Pittenger promoted 
Meyers to chief of the communications 
and records division, demoting Mr. Lyle 
Kinnig, who had been chief of this di- 
vision at the regional office and very 
qualified for the position, to assistant. 

Persons in the clique are well rewarded 
for their dirty work and for following 
orders. A short time ago a displaced 
employee discovered a rotten deal that 
was pulled on him, forced the central 
office of the Civil Service Commission to 
investigate. As a result five of the brass 
were suspended without pay for periods 
of 10 to 30 days. As a reward for tak- 
ing the heat and not implicating Benke 
or Pittenger four of the five were given 
promotions, during the time they were 
on suspension, with quite sizable in- 
creases in pay. 

Another example of the type of viola- 
tions of regulations which are pulled 
was the transfer and reassignnient of 
Mr. Joe Montgomery from Fort Snelling 
to Knoxville VA hospital. Montgomery 
had been chief of employee relations 
and training on Mr. Pittenger’s staff 
and in this capacity his work should 
have been in and with the Field Station 
Personnel Divisions under jurisdiction of 
the branch office. Montgomery was an 
incompetent in this job and fouled 
things up so badly when he was out in 
the field that Mr. Benke ordered Mr. 
Pittenger not to allow him to leave Fort 
Snelling. Montgomery drew grade 12 
pay for over a year when he actually 
performed no constructive work. When 
the branch office was abolished Mr, 
Montgomery’s job was abolished; being 
one of the chesen few it was necessary 
to find a soft spot for him. A vacancy 
existed at the Knoxville (Iowa) VA hos- 
pital as chief of manual arts therapy. 
It was decided this was the job for Mont- 
gomery. Having no hospital training or 
experience Montgomery did not quali- 
fy for the job. Mr. Pittenger and his 
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assistant, Mr. Gordon, helped him felsi- 
fy his form 62 which had to be sent to 
the Civil Service Commission for prior 
approval. They stated that in perform- 
ing his position as chief of employee 
relations and training at the field sta- 
tions he had also been responsible for 
supervision of the manual arts therapy 
at those stations. On that false infor- 
mation the Civil Service Commission ap- 
proved him for the job which he now 
holds. 

Employees have been threatened, 
coerced, and accused, to make them 
comply with the desires of management, 
Mr. E. L. Pittenger, personnel ofñcer, and 
one of Benke’s henchmen, has told em- 
ployees they had no right to correspond 
with their Representatives in Congress 
and threatened that if they did, action 
would be taken against them. 

On February 9, 1950, I wrote to a num- 
ber of VA employees at Fort Snelling 
informing them that many instances of 
favoritism, special privilege, and viola- 
tion of Comptroller General and civil- 
service regulations had been brought to 
my attention, I requested that if they 
had knowledge of irregularities they for- 
ward them to me and I would make every 
effort to bring the matter out in the open 
where corrective action could be taken. 
Upon learning of my letter, Mr. Benke 
called a meeting of his top staff and in- 
structed those men to investigate their 
Divisions to determine the persons who 
had received letters from me, request the 
letters be turned in to be placed in the 
employees personnel folder, and to make 
every attempt to keep those persons from 
corresponding with me. Some of these 
letters were turned in to management 
but I received a great number of replies, 
many containing pertinent information. 
Many thanked me for my interest and 
stated hopes that some action could be 
taken to clean up the existing rotten 
mess under which they are forced to 
work. Many employees are afraid to 
write or tell their troubles to anyone for 
fear of reprisals. 

The Canteen Division operations at 
Fort Snelling was a disgrace. The en- 
tire organization was set up on the basis 
of favoritism, friendship, and patronage. 
Any person who raised any question or 
objection was labeled a radical and non- 
conformist and was soon out. I took 
this up with Mr. Bucknell, chief of the 
Canteen Division in central office of the 
VA and because of the heat that was de- 
veloping against the operations in Min- 
neapolis, the Canteen Division there was 
transferred and consolidated with the 
one in St. Louis, Mo. 

In recent weeks the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Office sent two investigators to 
the district office of the VA at Fort Snell- 
ing to conduct an investigation. They 
very soon discovered enough to warrant 
a request for help and two additional 
investigators were sent in. These men 


were getting into some of the illegal ir- 


regularities and the VA became worried. 
Through some means or other they were 
able to get the investigators recalled. 
Gentlemen, I believe this is a situation 
which demands action. Why should we 
allow an organization such as this to 
operate with no regard for laws and reg- 
ulations, for the benefit of a few, at the 
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expense of a large number, and to the 
detriment of the veterans, for whom the 
agency was established to serve? It is 
imperative that this rotten mess be in- 
vestigated and cleaned up before the 
thing blows up and creates a stink that 
we will be able to smell here in the House 
of Congress. 

In order to get to the basis of the facts 
on this operation it will be necessary for 
the investigation to be given complete 
authority and power to place people un- 
der oath and the power to assure persons 
testifying or furnishing pertinent in- 
formation that they will be protected 
from reprisals. Only on this basis will 
the true facts come out; as employees of 
this VA station have been intimidated 
and threatened to the point where many 
refuse or are afraid to speak. 

Gentlemen, I have personally taken 
some of these matters up with Carl Gray 
and have accomplished absolutely noth- 
ing except to place the guilty persons on 
guard and possibly allow them to cover 
up some of their illegal activities. 

Why should a Federal Government or- 
ganization be allowed to operate in this 
manner? Will we as Members of Con- 
gress tolerate the outright misuse of 
Government funds, the deliberate falsi- 
fication of Government records, the pur- 
poseful violation of Comptroller General 
and Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions for the benefit of a privileged few at 
the expense of the people of the United 
States? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of talk lately, some of it in- 
formed and much of it uninformed, about 
our campaign of truth, or the so-called 
Voice of America program. I regret to 
say there have been a number of cases 
where this program has been criticized 
by Americans who have not even taken 
the trouble to investigate it. 

In order to balance the record, I have 
requested permission to include in my 
remarks here in the Record a number of 
statements from distinguished individu- 
als and newspapers. All these reflect 
first-hand investigation of the subject, 
and they all speak highly of the im- 
porn work that is being done in this 

eld. 

The Voice of America people have al- 
ways welcomed Members of Congress 
who desire a first-hand look at their 
activities. I urge all of you to become 
more familiar with their work since I 
feel sure all agree there is no more im- 
portant phase of our entire defense pro- 
gram than the work of the Voice of 
America in presenting the American 
v-ewpoint and the American aim before 
the peoples of the world. 

Here are some pertinent comments: 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 


George Denny, president, Town-Hall, 
Inc., following his recent return from 
the Round-the-World Town meeting: 

With limited facilities and support the 
USIS in the Embassies we visited is doing 
a remarkable job of interpreting the United 
States, its people, policies, and way of life. 
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David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
Radio Corporation of America, in a 
statement before the Senate Committee 
hearings on Senate Resolution 243, July 
6, 1950: 


I believe that the people on the other side 
of the iron curtain, who listen to our pro- 
grams, have learned to trust the Voice of 
America. Their politicians fear its truth 
and its influence, 


Donald Heath, formerly United States 
Minister to Bulgaria: 


For heaven’s sake, keep up the Voice of 
America. Double it if you can, triple it if 
you can, quadruple it if you can. It is the 
most effective single weapon that the cause 
of freedom has behind the iron curtain, 


H. V. Kaltenborn, radio newscaster, 
September 12, 1950: 

This is to report that I had a very friendly 
reception from the information officials I 
encountered along the route of my European 
itinerary. As a result of my visits to our 
various information centers, I feel that most 
of us do not realize their value in a country 
like Yugoslavia. 

Everywhere I was impressed with the qual- 
ity of the personnel. The work seems to 
have attracted a group of young Americans 
who are devoted to the cause they serve. 


Letter received from East Germany: 


The Russians listened to the broadcast of 
your Here Speaks New York regularly and 
continuously in their homes. I particularly 
remember one of your programs in which you 
described the living standards of American 
workers. The Russians discussed this topic 
at the workbench and in the pits, at great 
length and very vigorously. 


Russian refugee now living in the 
United States: 

Iam a former Soviet citizen and can judge 
how successful your broadcasts are, and how 
welcome to the Soviet listeners. In general, 
your programs are good and thoroughly sat- 
isfy the Soviet listeners. Your broadcasts 
have great significance. 


From a listener in Lauterbach: 


I worked as a radio technician in Moscow 
for 5 year s. * As far as the Russian 
language broadcasts are concerned I can 
safely state that these broadcasts are given 
more credence than Izvestia or Pravda re- 
ports. Continue reporting to the Soviet 
Union the truth about the West. 


New York Times, January 6, 1950: 


The Voice of America carries information 
about this country to millions who could not 
otherwise get it. It.makes friends. It has 
a direct defense value. If we expand this 
enterprise we may someday be able to cut 
the huge—and now necessary—cost of de- 
fense by force of arms, 


Watertown (N. Y.) Times, May 15, 
1950: 

Few people now doubt the effectiveness of 
the Voice of America. With both power and 
the number of broadcasts increased, more 
and more people living under the iron heel 
of Russia will learn the truth and the spirit 
of revolt will be correspondingly increased. 


Des Moines Register, October 31, 1950: 


There is evidence that the hammering of 
truth against the iron curtain is beginning 
to take effect. The Communists are showing 
increasing signs of the jitters whenever any 
stray bits of information from the other side 
reach the captive minds of eastern Europe. 
Their counter-measures are becoming more 
shrill, more fantastic, and more brutal. 
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We have not won the propaganda war by a 
long shot. But events suggest what a long- 
range, carefully planned, and intensive cam- 
paign might accomplish. 


George Weller, Chicago Daily News 
foreign service writer, reported from 
Salzburg, Austria, on August 28, 1950: 


The Voice of America is getting through 
to Czechoslovakia and upholding hope of 
rescue from communism there, according to 
refugees who have reached here across the 
barbed-wire border. 

“You don’t have to own a radio yourself,” 
said one Czech. “You can hear the nightly 
broadcast by looking at the faces on a Prague 
streetcar going to work the next morning. 
When the Americans have held out in Korea 
against the attacks, the workers’ faces look 
serene and hopeful. When the Americans 
put on a counter-attack, there are smiles 
and bursts of good humor everywhere. No- 
body mentions Korea, but everybody knows 
what is meant. But when the Americans fall 
back, the faces get stolid and sad again, post- 
poning their hope of rescue to another time.” 


Mark G. Field, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
November 5, 1950: 


Members of the staff of the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard University recently 
have completed a survey attempting to find 
an answer to this question “whether the 
Russian-language broadcasts are going into 
an audience vacuum.“ 

Results of the survey show that the Voice 
of America has pierced the iron curtain and 
presents a clear and present danger to Soviet 
propaganda. Indications point to the fact 
that in the cold war that rages between East 
and West the Voice is a powerful weapon 
and will remain such as long as it continues 
telling the truth about America. 


Edmund Stevens, in his series, This is 
Russia, Uncensored, published by the 
Christian Science Monitor, and later 
8 in book form, reports from 

me: 


While seeking realistic modus vivendi with 
the Soviet government, the United States 
in particular should miss no opportunity to 
proffer the hand of friendship to the Russian 
people over the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to refute Communist propaganda 
to the effect. that America is scheming to 
attack the Soviet Union. 

A ‘splendid beginning along these lines 
has been made by the Voice of America 
Russian-language broadcast programs. The 
best tribute to their effectiveness its the all- 
out scale of the Soviet jamming effort. Be- 
fore the jamming, we had many direct indi- 
cations that the programs commanded a 
wide and eager audience. 

Even today, what filters through the wall 
of interference is a far more powerful weapon 
than the atom bomb—a weapon for pence, 
that reaches men’s minds and creates in- 
stead of destroying. 


Malcolm Johnson, INS writer, from a 
special series of articles published in De- 
cember 1950: 


The American programs, giving the facts 
about American life and American policy, 
are penetrating the iron curtain countries 
and even winning some converts from Com- 
munism, 

The Russians evidently are greatly worried 
over the increasing effectiveness of Voice 
of American broadcasts to overseas’ listeners, 
including millions in the Iron Curtain 
countries. 


Ray Zeman, Los Angeles Times, tells 
of interviewing Joseph Vladimir Polodna, 
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who for 16 years was a Czech diplomat 
in Amsterdam, Singapore, Lima and 
Washington: 

“The Voice of America at the present 
time,“ Polodna says, “is the biggest and most 
effective weapon combating the very effec- 
tive and very skillful Kremlin propaganda in 
every satellite country, especially Czecho- 
slovakia,” 


Amerika Magyarsag—The American 
Hungarian—Bridgeport weekly publica- 
tion, August 25, 1950: 

We have mentioned it on two previous 
occasions that our editor, an interview with 
whom has been broadcast over the Voice 
of America radio a few weeks ago, has been 
receiving letters not only from Hungary, but 
from all over the world, from Hungarians 
who have heard the interview. These let- 
ters are evidence of the significance of the 
Voice of America, and of its world-wide 
success, 


(Mr. Steep asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include additional matter.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By uranimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HARDIE Scorr (at the request 
of Mr. GRAHAM) indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTE) for today, on account of ill- 
ness, 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a speech delivered at 
the time of presentation of the First 
Silver Quill award of National Business 
Publications. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
oe a newspaper article of February 

Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAILEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article appearing in the New 
York Post. 

Mr. RILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the South 
Carolina Farmer. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 


Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 
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Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from Marine 
Progress for February. 

Mr, GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a letter from the 
head of the New York State Civil De- 
fense Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. SapLak) was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in two instances. 

Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement adopted by the board 
o directors of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
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Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include editorials, 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include copy of a memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks on the subject India’s Emergency 
Assistance Act of 1951. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Illinois. 
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Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RAINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement by the mayor of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from Local No. 295 of 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks and also a clipping from the De- 
troit Free Press. 

Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. PATTEN (at the reauest of Mr. 
McCarTHY) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. PRESTON (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. PRIEST) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
a magazine article. 

Mr. ELLIOTT (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1. An act to provide for the common de- 
fense and security of the United States and 
to permit the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources of the United States by 
authorizing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 13, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


275. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 
Fifteenth Annual. Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the year ended 
June 30, 1950, pursuant to section 3 (c) of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

276. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting lists 
containing the names, salaries, and duties of 
all employees and officers in the employ or 
under the supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board for the year ended June 30, 
1950, also a list of all cases heard by the 
Board during the period July 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950, and a list of cases in which the 
Board rendered decisions for the same period, 
pursuant to section 3 (e) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 
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277. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Vasil Bliznakoff or Bill Valos, file No. 
— | CR 28972, requesting that it be 
Withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

278. A letter from the Assistant Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend subdivision a 
of section 65 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

279. A letter from the Assistant Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend subdivision a 
of section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
pradedi to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGRATH: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 195. Joint 
resolution making additional appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
1951, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 218). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 3164. A bill to provide an equitable 
method for fixing rents charged by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for housing ac- 
commodations at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3165. A bill to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arg) 
of the act of June 29, 1935, so as to extend 
the benefits of such section to certain col- 
leges in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Buy Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 3166. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741; 43 U. S. 
C., sec. 869), entitled “An act to authorize 
acquisition or use of public lands by States, 
counties, or municipalities for recreational 
purposes,” to include other public purposes 
and to permit nonprofit organizations to 
lease public lands for certain purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 3167. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to add to the free list articles tempo- 
rarily imported for display at shows, fairs, 
expositions, and similar events; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 3168. A bill to amend section 113 
(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
with respect to the adjustment of the basis 
of property for depreciation, obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3169. A bill to amend section 22 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: A 

H. R.3170. A bill to provide free postagè 
for certain mail matter of the fourth class 
sent to members of the Armed Forces of the 
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United States in Korea and other specified 
areas; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R.3171. A bill to permit Chinese stu- 
dents to remain in the United States for a 
period of 3 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3172. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of the powers and succession to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request): 

H. R. 3173. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits payable under the veterans’ regulations 
to persons who served with the United States 
military occupation forces in Germany dur- 
ing World War I; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 3174. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance, without cost, of patents for certain 
public land which have been held under 
claim or color of title, and on which taxes 
have been paid, for more than 20 years; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE (by request) : 

H. R. 3175. A bill to amend section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, relating to State taxation of 
national banks; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 3176. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“an act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces to commemorate the life and perpet- 
uate the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington,” approved August 7, 1946; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.3177. A bill to amend title IV of the 
National Housing Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3178. A bill to amend the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 
H. R. 3179. A bill to extend the Fed 
privilege to nonpolitical activities 
of the New York Civil Defense Commission; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 3180. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent Federal Education Agency in the Federal 
Government and to define its organization, 
power, and duties; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.3181. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1952, the suspension of du- 
ties and import taxes on metal scrap, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution making 
additional appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
‘purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res. 196 Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports; to the Committe? on Banking and 
Currency. 


By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of trea- 
ties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 161. Resolution providing for an 
increase in the salary of an employee of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
H. Res. 162. Resolution for the relief of 
Mrs. Elsie Clancy, widow of John F. Clancy, 


late an employee of the House of Representa- 


tives; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 163. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies and inves- 
tigations authorized by House Resolution 99; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial, of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Indiana, relating to 
Senate enrolled concurrent resolution No. 6, 
concerning the confidential nature of public 
records of recipients of public assistance; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, protesting the pres- 
ent political division of Ireland and the 
presence of British troops therein; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, relating to Assembly joint 
resolution No, 6, relative to ratifying a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, relating to the terms of 
Office of President, and passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada on February 26, 
1951; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, relating the House 
Concurrent Resolution L, relative to request- 
ing the Congress to support and strengthen 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, relating to House 
Concurrent Resolution V, relating to request- 
ing the creation of a National Monetary 
Commission; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, relating to House 
Concurrent Resolution No, IX, relative to re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to ward off foreign invasion of fundamental 
American rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, relating to House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 5, relative to ratifying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, relating to the terms of office of Pres- 
ident, and passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada and signed March 1, 1951; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, transmitting certified 
copies of house memorials 22, 23, and 28 
passed by the House of Representatives of 
the Alaska Legislature; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam, relating to resolution 
No. 2, relative to the apprecia- 
tion of the people of Guam to the United 
States and all others who have contributed 
time and effort in the passage of the Or- 
ganic Act of Guam; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule AI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 3182. A bill for the relief of Emelie 

Simha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORDON: 

H.R.3183. A bill for the relief of Azy Aj- 

derian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KLEIN: 
H. R. 3184. A bill for the relief of Mieczys- 
law Wolny; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R.3185. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Perreira Mota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3186. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Manuel Ribeiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3187. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Cornelia Mayr; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Burnham Chemical Co., a Nevada 
corporation; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred to as follows: 


109. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Kenosha Hospital Auxiliary re- 
affirming faith in the American, voluntary 
way to safeguard the Nation's health and 
insure against the costs of illness and un- 
equivocally opposing any form of national 
compulsory health insurance as a danger- 
ous step toward complete acceptance of a 
planned, socialistic economy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

110. By Mr. TABER: Petition of grape 
farmers of Steuben, Ontario, Schuy.er, and 
Yates Counties, N. Y., opposing increases in 
Federal excise taxes on wine; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

111. By Mr. COLE of New York: Petition 
of grape farmers of Steuben, Ontario, Schuy- 
ler, and Yates Counties, N. L., opposing in- 

Federal excise taxes on wines; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

112. By Mr. GROSS. Petition by more than 
100 members of Local Union No. 115, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America, Charles City, Iowa, urging with- 
drawal of indictments against certain of- 
ficials of the union; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

113, By the SPEAKER: Petition of C. L. 
Hinson, secretary, Pinellas County Council 
No. 40, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, Pinellas Park, Fla., relative to re- 
questing the passage of certain legislation 
and the defeat of certain other legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

114. Also, petition of President Abdel Sa- 
lam Fahmy Gomaa, Egyptian Chamber of 
Deputies, Cairo, Egypt, relative to disapprov- 
ing measures of violence and cruelty taken 
by French authorities in militant Arab Mo- 
rocco against His Highness, the Sultan of 
Morocco and the patriotic leaders and the 
3 people; to the Committee on Foreign 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 12, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

Tne Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, author of liberty, who 
hath made and preserved us a nation: 
May there be forever cherished in this 
Chamber, as a shrine of freedom, those 
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spiritual values which alone can bring 
order out of chaos and peace out of strife. 
May we face these baffling days with the 
glad assurance that no weapon that has 
been formed can prevail against Thy 
eternal purpose. 

From the schemes of selfish and cruel 
men who would enslave human spirits 
and bodies, we turn sure and content to 
the resistless force that will at last burn 
away every barrier to brotherhood and to 
Thee, our God, who will not fail nor be 
discouraged until on the redeeming cross 
deep-rooted in Thine own heart Thou 
dost lift a lost world to the radiance of 
Thy love and of Thy light. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaruann, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 12, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message frem the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1498. An act to provide compensa- 
tion for duty voluntarily performed on their 
days off by officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 


force; and 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 335. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 


Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 


wick County, Kans.; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vera 
Raupe; 

H.R.1090. An act to extend the period 
for the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces; 

H. R. 1165. An act for the relief of Rich- 
ard Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele 
Rundle; 

H. R. 1724. An act to provide for the re- 
negotiation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses; n 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious; 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guard- 
ian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 2262. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at the 
celebrat‘on of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the fortification of Dor- 
chester Heights, Mass., and the evacuation 
of Boston, Mass., by the British, to be held in 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1951; and 

H. J. Res, 195. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Young was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for 1 week, 
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COMMITTEE MSETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee have requested 
that I ask permission for them to sit 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, permission is granted. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and offer routine 
matters for the Rrecorp, without debate 
and without speeches. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of the transaction of rou- 
tine business the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] would like to say 
a few words on the tragic death of our 
former colleague from Kentucky, and I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that he be recognized for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.» The Chair 
will be glad to recognize the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, is it 
in order to ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes at this time in 
order to discuss the subject of the box- 
car shortage? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is always 
in order to make a unanimous-consent 
request. The Chair suggests that the 
Senator defer his request until the 
transaction of routine business has been 
concluded and after the Chair has rec- 
ognized the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CLEMENTS], 

PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following resolution of the 
Legislature of Guam, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

Resolution 2 


Relative to expressing the appreciation of 
the people of Guam to the President of 
the United States, the Congress of the 

* United States, and to all others who have 
contributed time and effort in the passage 
of the Organic Act of Guam 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the enactment of Public Law 630, 
Eighty-first Congress of the United States of 
America, is a justification of the faith and 
loyalty of the people of Guam to the ideals 
and practices of the United States, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all; and 

Whereas the island of Guam has, under the 
provisions of Public Law 630, generally 
known as the Organic Act of Guam, been 
formally created as an unincorporated Ter- 
ritory of the United States of America with 
duties and privileges of local self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the native-born inhabitants of 
the said Territory of Guam have been, under 
the provisions of the Organic Act of Guam, 
formally recognized as citizens of the United 
States of America, thereby granting to said 
native inhabitants the realization of their 
highest aspirations denied them for over half 
& century; and 
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Whereas the realization of these ideals was 
gained through consistent, unselfish, and 
friendly efforts on the part of many true 
friends, whose sympathetic understanding of 
our people’s urgent needs was in the finest 
tradition and highest ideals of the democracy 
of the United States of which we are so 
justly proud; and 

Whereas we the people most directly 
affected feel a deep sense of appreciation and 
gratitude which, although it can never be 
adequately expressed, we desire to symbolize 
55 pa appropriate manner: Now, therefore, 

e 

Resolved, That we, the duly elected and 
qualified members of the First Guam Legis- 
lature created under the provisions of the 
Organic Act of Guam, assembled in this, the 
first regular session of the said Legislature 
of Guam held under the provisions of said 
act, do hereby express our deep appreciation 
for the principles of democracy of the United 
States of America and for ourselves on behalf 
of the people of Guam, and for our posterity, 
do hereby renew our pledge of allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we, the people of Guam, 
take this opportunity to express and convey 
our sincere gratitude to the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Governor of Guam, and to all other true and 
tried friends who, in their various capacities 
and positions, have, either directly or in- 
directly caused, or contributed to, the enact- 
ment of the Organic Act of Guam; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That there shall be removed from 
the Island of Guam a native tree, selected 
from the point where on the 21st day of July 
1944 the Armed Forces of the United States 
commenced the liberation of the island from 
the occupation of a foreign power, to be re- 
planted on the mainland of the United States 
of America as an ever present reminder of 
the close bond that must forever exist be- 
tween the people of Guam and the people of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said tree be transported 
across the entire United States and be re- 
planted at the home of the Honorable James 
Hardin Peterson, chairman of the United 
States congressional committee which origi- 
nated the Organic Act of Guam and chair- 
man of the Commission on the Application 
of Federal Laws to Guam, at Lakeland, Fla., 
as a tribute to his sympathetic understand- 
ing and untiring efforts which did so much 
to aid the passage of the Organic Act of 
Guam; and as being furthtr symbolic of the 
deep appreciation of the Legislature of Guam 
to all Members of the United States Congress 
and the President of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the said tree be delivered 
into the custody of the Guam Committee of 
the United States Commission on the Appli- 
cation of Federal Laws to Guam, consisting 
of the Honorable Knight G. Aulsbrook, 
Attorney General of Guam; the Honorable 
Jose C. Manibusan, senior judge of Guam; 
and the Honorable Frank B. Leon Guerrero, 
member of the Legislature of Guam, to be 
delivered by them with appropriate cere- 
monies to the said Honorable James Hardin 
Peterson; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this, the first 
resolution adopted by the First Legislature 
of Guam after its adoption of organizational 
rules, be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States, the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States, the Governor of Guam, 
and to the Honorable James Hardin Peterson. 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILL OF NORTH 
DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference Senate 
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Resolution 8 adopted by the Senate of 
the State of North Dakota, which was 
sent to me by the secretary of state of 
North Dakota, requesting an extension 
of the hunting season for migratory 
waterfowl. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Youne on March 12, 
1951, p. 2219, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference Concur- 
rent Resolution P of the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota, which was 
sent to me by the secretary of state, re- 
lating to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. os a 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when presented by Mr. Youne on 
March 12, 1951, p. 2218, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp Concurrent Resolution 
O adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, sent to me by the sec- 
retary of state of North Dakota, relat- 
ing to the designation of United States 
Highway No. 85 as a part of the national 
system of interstate highways. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received, appro- 
priately referred, and, under the rule, 


printed in the RECORD. 


The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution O 


Concurrent resolution urging that United 
States Highway No. 85 be designated as 
a part of the national system of interstate 
highways and as a part of the strategic 
network of traffic routes of military im- 
portance 
Whereas highway construction in the pres- 

ent emergency must be concentrated on proj- 

ects where deficiencies are most serious from 
the standpoint of national defense; and 
Whereas the national system of interstate 
highways was established as a network of 
roads of special i.nportance to both peace- 
time and defense needs; and 
Whereas United States Highway No. 85, the 

Pan American Central Highway, originating 

at Lake LaRounge, Canada, and running to 

the border of Guatemala, constitutes a vital 
line in hemisphere defense, connecting the 
uranium fields of Canada and the Alcan 

Highway of the north with the important 

atomic developments in New Mexico; and 
Whereas in addition to the military sig- 

nificance of Highway 85 and its importance 
as £ connecting link of three nations, it tray- 


. erses during much of its length an area of 


400 miles in width in which there is not 
another adequate north and south highway: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate of the thirty- 
second legislative assembly (the house of 
representatives concurring therein), That 
the designation of United States Highway 85 
as a part of the national system of interstate 
highways and as a part of the strategic net- 
work of principal traffic routes of military 
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importance is hereby urged and recom- 
mended; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
properly authenticated be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the Commissioner of 
Public Roads and to the North Dakota dele- 
gation in Congress. 

Ray SCHNELL, 

President of the Senate. 
W. J. Trout, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
LEO 


Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Rrecorp, senate bill No. 207 en- 
acted by the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, sent to me by the secre- 
tary of state of North Dakote, providing 
for an equitable apportionment of the 
waters in the Yellowstone River Basin 
among the States of Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and Montana. 

The bill was received, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Senate Bill 207 
An act to ratify and approve the compact be- 
tween the States of Montana, North Da- 
kota, and Wyoming; providing for an equi- 
table apportionment of the waters in the 

Yellowstone River Basin among said States 

Be tt enacted by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota: 

Section 1. The Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota hereby approves and 
ratifies the compact designated as the Tel- 
lowstone River Pact”, dated at the city of 
Billings, State of Montana, on the 8th day of 
December 1950, signed by I. A. Acker, Iver 
H. Dahl and J. J. Walsh as the State repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota on 
@ compact commission between the States 
of Montana, North Dakota and Wyoming, 
which compact is as follows: 


“YELLOWSTONE River COMPACT 


“The State of Montana, the State of North 
Dakota, and the State of Wyoming, being 
moved by consideration of interstate comity, 
and desiring to remove all causes of present 
and future controversy between said States 
and between persons in one and persons in 
another with respect to the waters of the 
Yellowstone River and its tributaries, other 
than waters within or waters which contrib- 
ute to the flow of streams within the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and desiring to provide 
for an equitable division and apportionment 
of such waters, and to encourage the bene- 
ficial development and use thereof, acknowl- 
edging that in future projects or 
for the regulation, control and use of water 
in the Yellowstone River Basin the great 
importance of water for irrigation in the 
signatory States shall be recognized, have re- 
solved to conclude a compact as authorized 
under the act of Congress of the United 
States of America, approved June 2, 1949 
(Public Law 83, 8ist Cong., Ist sess.), for 
the attainment of these purposes, and to 
that end, through their respective govern- 
ments, have named as their respective com- 
missioners: 

“For the State of Montana: Fred E. Buck, 
A. W. Bradshaw, H. W. Bunston, John Herzog, 
John M. Jarussi, Ashton Jones, Chris Joseph- 
son, A. Wallace Kingsbury, P. F. Leonard, 
Walter M. McLaughlin, Dave M. Manning, 
Joseph Muggli, Chester E. Onstad, Ed. F. 
Parriott, R. R. Renne, Keith W. Trout. 

“For the State of North Dakota: I. A. Acker, 
Einar H. Dahl, J. J. Walsh. 

“For the State of Wyoming: L. C. Bishop, 
Earl T. Bower, J. Harold Cash, Ben F. Coch- 
rane, N. V. Kurtz, Harry L. Littlefield, R. E. 
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McNally, win G. Metz, Ernest J. Goppert, 


Richard L. Greene, E. C. Gwillim, E. J. John- 
son, Lee E. Keith, Mark M. Partridge, Alonzo 
R. Shreve, Charles M. Smith, Leonard F. 
Thornton, M. B. Walker. 

Who, after negotiations participated in by 
R. J. Newell, appointed as the representative 
of the United States of America, have agreed 
upon the following articles, to wit: 


“ARTICLE I 


„A. Where the name of a State is used in 
this compact, as a party thereto, it shall be 
construed to include the individuals, corpo- 
rations, partnerships, associations, districts, 
administrative departments, bureaus, politi- 
cal subdivisions, agencies, persons, per- 
mittees, appropriators, and all others using. 
claiming, or in any manner asserting any 
right to the use of the waters of the Yellow- 
stone River System under the authority of 
said State. 

“B. Any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, association, district, administrative de- 
partment, bureau, political subdivision, 
agency, person, permittee, or appropriator 
authorized by or under the laws of a signa- 
tory State, and all others using, claiming, or 
in any manner asserting any right to the use 
of the waters of the Yellowstone River Sys- 
tem under the authority of said State, shall 
be subject to the terms of this compact. 
Where the singular is used in this article, it 
shall be construed to include the plural. 


“ARTICLE II 


“A, The State of Montana, the State of 
North Dakota, and the State of Wyoming are 
hereinafter designated as ‘Montana,’ ‘North 
Dakota,’ and ‘Wyoming,’ respectively. 

“B. The terms ‘Commission’ and ‘Yellow- 
stone River Compact Commission’ mean the 
agency created as provided herein for the 
administration of this compact. 

“C. The term ‘Yellowstone River Basin’ 
means areas in Wyoming, Montana, and 
North Dakota drained by the Yellowstone 
River and its tributaries, and includes the 
area in Montana known as Lake Basin, but 
excludes those lands lying within Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

“D. The term ‘Yellowstone River System’ 
means the Yellowstone River and all of its 
tributaries, including springs and swamps, 
from their sources to the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone River near Buford, N. Dak., except 
those portions thereof which are within or 
contribute to the flow of streams within the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

“E. The term ‘tributary’ means any stream 
which in a natural State contributes to 
the flow of the Yellowstone River, including 
interstate tributaries and tributaries there- 
of, but excluding those which are within or 
contribute to the flow of streams within the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

F. The term ‘interstate tributaries’ means 
the Clarks Fork, Yellowstone River; the Big- 
horn River (except Little Bighorn River), the 
Tongue River; and the Powder River, whose 
confluences with the Yellowstone River are 
respectively at or near the city (or town) 
of Laurel, Big Horn, Miles City, and Terry, 
all in the State of Montana, 

“G. The terms ‘divert’ and ‘diversion’ 


the Yellowstone River or any tributary 
thereof when the water so taken or removed 
is not returned directly into the channel of 
the Yellowstone River of the tributary from 
which it is taken. 

“H. The term ‘beneficial use’ is herein 
defined to be that use by which the water 
supply of a drainage basin is depleted when 
usefully employed by the activities of man. 

“I. The term ‘domestic use’ shall mean the 
use of water by an individual, or by a family 
unit or household for drinking, cooking, 
laundering, sanitation, and other personal 
comforts and necessities; and for the irriga- 
tion of a family garden or orchard not ex- 
ceeding one-half acre in area. 
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“J. The term ‘stock-water use’ shall mean 
the use of water for livestock and poultry, 


“ARTICLE II 


“A, It is considered that no Commission or 
administrative body is necessary to admin- 
ister this compact or divide the waters of 
the Yellowstone River Basin as between the 
States of Montana and North Dakota. The 
provisions of this compact, as between the 
States of Wyoming and Montana, shall be 
administered by a Commission composed of 
one representative from the State of Wyo- 
ming and one representative from the State 
of Montana, to be selected by the Governors 
of said States as such States may choose, 
and one representative selected by the Di- 
rector of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey or whatever Federal agency may succeed 
to the functions and duties of that agency, 
to be appointed by him at the request of 
the States to sit with the Commission and 
who shall, when present, act as chairman 
of the Commission withovt vote, except as 
herein provided. 

“B. The salaries and necessary expenses 
of each State representative shall be paid 
by the respective State; all other expenses 
incident to the administration of this com- 
pact not borne by the United States shall 
be allocated to and borne one-half by the 
State of Wyoming and one-half by the State 
of Montana. 

„C. In addition to other powers and duties 
herein conferred upon the Commission and 
the members thereof, the jurisdiction of the 
Commission shall include the collection, 
correlation, and presentation of factual data, 
the maintenance of records having a bear- 
ing upon the administration of this com- 
pact, and recommendations to such States 
upon matters connected with the adminis- 
tration of this compact, and the Commis- 
sion may employ such services and make 
such expenditures as reasonable and neces- 
sary within the limit of funds provided for 
that purpose by the respective States, and 
shall compile a report for each year ending 
September 30 and transmit it to the Gov- 
ernors of the signatory States on or before 
December 31 of each year. 

“D. The Secretary of the Army; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Chairman, Federal Power Com- 
mission; the Secretary of Commerce, or com- 
parable officers of whatever Federal agencies 
may succeed to the functions and duties of 
these agencies, and such other Federal offi- 
cers and officers or appropriate agencies of 


the signatory States having services or data 


useful or necessary to the compact Com- 
mission, shall cooperate, ex officio, with the 
Commission in the execution of its duty in 
the collection, correlation, and publication 
of records and data necessary for the proper 
administration of the compact, and these 
officers may perform such other services re- 
lated to the compact as may be mutually 
agreed upon with the Commission. 

“E. The Commission shall have power to 
formulate rules and regulations and to per- 
form any act which they may find necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this compact, 
and to amend such rules and regulations. 
All such rules and regulations shell be filed 
in the office of the State engineer of each of 
the signatory States for public inspection. 

F. In case of the failure of the repre- 
sentatives of Wyoming and Montana to 
unanimously agree on any matter necessary 
to the proper administration of this com- 
pact, then the member selected by the Di- 
rector of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey shall have the right to vote upon the 
matters in disagreement and such points of 
disagreement shall then be decided by a ma- 
jority vote of the representatives of the 
States of Wyoming and Montana and said 
member selected by the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, each being 
entitled to one vote, 
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“G. The Commission herein authorized 
shall have power to sue and be sued in its 
Official capacity in any Federal court of the 
signatory States and may adopt and use an 
official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“The Commission shall itself, or in con- 
junction with other responsible agencies, 
cause to be established, maintained, and op- 
erated such suitable water gaging and evapo- 
ration stations as it finds necessary in con- 
nection with its duties. 

“ARTICLE V 

“A, Appropriative rights to the beneficial 
uses of the water of the Yellowstone River 
system existing in each signatory State as of 
January 1, 1950, shall continue to be en- 
joyed in accordance with the laws governing 
the acquisition and use of water under the 
doctrine of appropriation. 

“B. Of the unused and unappropriated 
waters of the interstate tributaries of the 
Yellowstone River as of January 1, 1950, 
there is allocated to each signatory State 
such quantity of that water as shall be nec- 
essary to provide supplemental water sup- 
plies for the rights described in paragraph A 
of this article V, such supplemental rights to 
be acquired and enjoyed in accordance with 
the laws governing the acquisition and use 
of water under the doctrine of appropria- 
tion, and the remainder of the unused and 
unappropriated water is allocated to each 
State for storage or direct diversions for 
beneficial use on new lands or for other 
purposes as follows: 

“1. Clarks Fork, Yellowstone River 

“(a) To Wyoming, 60 percent; to Mon- 
tana, 40 percent. 

“(b) The point of measurement shall be 
below the last diversion from Clarks Fork 
above Rock Creek. 

“2. Bighorn River (exclusive of Little Bighorn 
River) 

“(a) To Wyoming, 80 percent; to Montana, 
20 percent. 

“(b) The point of measurement shall be 
below the last diversion from the Bighorn 
River above its junction with the Yellow- 
stone River, and the inflow of the Little Big- 


horn River shall be excluded from the quan- 


tity of water subject to allocation. 


* “3. Tongue River 
“(a) To Wyoming, 40 percent; to Montana, 
60 percent. 


“(b) The point of measurement shall be 
below the last diversion from the Tongue 
River above its junction with the Yellow- 
stone River. 


“4. Powder River (including the Little Powder 
River) 

“(a) To Wyoming, 42 percent; to Mon- 
tana, 58 percent. 

“(b) The point of measurement shall be 
below the last diversion from the Powder 
River above its junction with the Yellow- 
stone River. 

“C. The quantity of water subject to the 
percentage allocations, in paragraph Bl, 2, 
3, and 4, of this article V, shall be determined 
on an annual water-year basis measured 
from October 1 of any year through Septem- 
ber 30 of the succeeding year. The quan- 
tity to which the percentage factors shall be 
applied through a given date in any water 
year shall be, in acre-feet, equal to the alge- 
braic sum of— 

“1. The total diversions in acre-feet, above 
the point of measurement, for irrigation, 
municipal, and industrial uses in Wyoming 
and Montana developed after January 1, 
1950, during the period from October 1 to 
that given date; 

“2. The net change in storage, in acre- 
feet, in all reservoirs in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana above the point of measurement com- 
pleted subsequent to January 1, 1950, during 
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the period from October 1 to that given 
date; 

“3. The net change in storage, in acre-feet, 
in existing reservoirs in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana above the point of measurement, which 
is used for irrigation, municipal, and indus- 
trial purposes developed after January 1, 
1950, during the period October 1 to that 
given date; 

4. The quantity of water, in acre-feet, 
that passed the point of measurement in the 
stream during the period from October 1 to 
that given date. 

D. All existing rights to the beneficial 
use of waters of the Yellowstone River in the 
States of Montana and North Dakota, below 
Intake, Mont., valid under the laws of these 
States as of January 1, 1950, are hereby rec- 
ognized and shall be and remain unimpaired 
by this compact. During the period May 1 
to September 30, inclusive, of each year, 
lands within Montana and North Dakota 
shall be entitled to the beneficial use of the 
flow of waters of the Yellowstone River be- 
low Intake, Mont., on a proportionate basis 
of acreage irrigated. Waters of tributary * 
streams, having their origin in either Mon- 
tana or North Dakota, situated entirely in 
said respective States and flowing into the 
Yellowstone River below Intake, Mont., are 
allotted to the respective States in which 
situated. 

“E. There are hereby excluded from the 
provisions of this compact: 

1. Existing and future domestic and 
stock water uses of water: Provided, That 
the capacity of any reservoir for stock water 
so excluded shall not exceed 20 acre-feet; 

“2. Devices and facilities for the control 
and regulation of surface waters. 

F. From time to time the Commission 
shall reexamine the allocations herein made 
and upon unanimous agreement may recom- 
mend modifications therein as are fair, just, 
and equitable, giving consideration, among 
other factors, to priorities of water rights, 
acreage irrigated, acreage irrigable under 
existing works, and potentially irrigable 
lands. 

“ARTICLE VI 

“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
be so construed or interpreted as to affect 
adversely any rights to the use of the waters 
of Yellowstone River and its tributaries 
owned by or for Indians, Indian tribes, and 
their reservations. 

“ARTICLE VII 


“A. A lower signatory State shall have the 
right, by compliance with the laws of an 
upper signatory State, except as to legislative 
consent, to file application for and receive 
permits to appropriate and use any waters in 
the Yellowstone River system not specifically 
apportioned to or appropriated by such upper 
State as provided in article V; and to con- 
struct or participate in the construction and 
use of any dam, storage reservoir, or diver- 
sion works in such upper State for the pur- 
pose of conserving and regulating water that 
may be apportioned to or appropriated by the 
lower State: Provided, That such right is 
subject to the rights of the upper State to 
control, regulate, and use the water appor- 
tioned to and appropriated by it: And pro- 
vided further, That should an upper State 
elect, it may share in the use of any such 
facilities constructed by a lower State to the 
extent of its reasonable needs upon assum- 
ing or guaranteeing payment of its propor- 
tionate share of the cost of the construction, 
operation, and maintenance. This provision 
shall apply with equal force and effect to an 
upper State in the circumstances of the 
necessity of the acquisition of rights by an 
upper State in a lower State. 

B. Each claim hereafter initiated for an 
appropriation of water in one signatory 
State for use in another signatory State shall 
be filed in the office of the State engineer of 
the signatory State in which the water is to 
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be diverted, and a duplicate copy of the ap- 
plication or notice shall be filed in the office 
of the State engineer of the signatory State 
in which the water is to be used. 

„C. Appropriations may hereafter be ad- 
judicated in the State in which the water is 
diverted, and where a portion or all of the 
lands irrigated are in another signatory 
State, such adjudications shall be confirmed 
in that State by the proper authority. Each 
adjudication is to conform with the laws of 
the State where the water is diverted and 
shall be recorded in the county and State 
where the water is used. 

“D. The use of water allocated under arti- 
cle V of this compact for projects constructed 
after the date of this compact by the United 
States of America or any of its agencies or 
instrumentalities, shall be charged as a use 
by the State in which the use is made: 
Provided, ‘That such use incident to the di- 
version, impounding, or conveyance of water 
in one State for use in another shall be 
charged to such latter State. 

“ARTICLE VIII 

„A lower signatory State shall have the 
right to acquire in an upper State by pur- 
chase, or through exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, such lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of pumping plants, 
storage reservoirs, canals, conduits, and ap- 
purtenant works as may be required for the 
enjoyment of the privileges granted herein to 
such lower State. This provision shall apply 
with equal force and effect to an upper State 
in the circumstance of the necessity of the 
acquisition of rights by an upper State in a 
lower State. 

“ARTICLE IX 

“Should any facilities be constructed by a 
lower signatory State in an upper signatory 
State under the provisions of article VII, the 
construction, operatior, and re- 
placements of such facilities shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the upper State. This 
provision shall apply with equal force and 
effect to an upper State in the circumstance 
of the necessity of the acquisition of rights 
by an upper State in a lower State. 

“ARTICLE X 

“No water shall be diverted from the Yel- 
lowstone River Basin without the unanimous 
consent of all the signatory States. In the 
event water from another river basin shall 
be imported into the Yellowstone River 
Basin or transferred from one tributary 
basin to another by the United States of 
America, Montana, North Dakota, or Wyo- 
ming, or any of them jointly, the State hav- 
ing the right to the use of such water shall 
be given proper credit therefor in determin- 
ing its share of the water apportioned in 
accordance with article V herein. 

“ARTICLE XI 

“The provisions of this compact shall re- 
main in full force and effect until amended 
in the same manner as it is required to be 
ratified to become operative as provided in 
article XV. 

“ARTICLE XII 

“This compact may be terminated at any 
time by unanimous consent of the signatory 
States, and upon such termination all rights 
then established hereunder shall continue 
unimpaired. 

“ARTICLE XIII 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to limit or prevent any State from in- 
stituting or maintaining any action or pro- 
ceeding, legal or equitable, in any Federal 
court or the United States Supreme Court, 

- for the protection of any right under this 
compact or the enforcement of any of its 
provisions, 

“ARTICLE XIV 


“The physical and other conditions char- 
acteristic of the Yellowstone River and 
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peculiar to the territory drained and served 
thereby and to the development thereof, 
have actuated the signatory States in the 
consummation of this compact, and none of 
them, nor the United States of America by 
its consent and approval, concedes thereby 
the establishment of any general principle 
or precedent with respect to other interstate 
streams. 
“ARTICLE XV 

“This compact shall become operative 
when approved by the legislature of each of 
the signatory States and consented to and 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“ARTICLE XVI 

“Nothing in this compact shall be 
deemed— 

“(a) To or affect the sovereignty or 
jurisdiction of the United States of America 
in or over the area of waters affected by such 
compact, any rights or powers of the United 
States of America, its agencies, or instru- 
mentalities, in and to the use of the waters 
of the Yellowstone River Basin nor its ca- 
pacity to acquire rights in and to the use of 
said waters; 

“(b) To subject any property of the United 
States of America, its agencies, or instrumen- 
talities to taxation by any State or subdivi- 
sion thereof, nor to create an obligation on 
the part of the United States of America, its 
agencies, or instrumentalities, by reason of 
the acquisition, construction, or operation of 
any property or works or whatsoever kind, to 
make any payments to any State or political 
subdivision thereof, State agency, municipal- 
ity, or entity whatsoever in reimbursement 
for the loss of taxes; 

e) To subject any property of the United 
States of America, its agencies, or instrumen- 
talities, to the laws of any State to an extent 
other than the extent to which these laws 
would apply without regard to the compact. 

“ARTICLE XVII 

“Should a court of competent jurisdiction 
hold any part of this compact to be contrary 
to the constitution of any signatory State or 
ot the United States of America, all other 
severable provisions of this compact shall 
continue in full force and effect. 


“ARTICLE XVIII 


“No sentence, phrase, or clause in this čom- 
pact or in any provision thereof shall be con- 
strued or interpreted to divest any signatory 
State or any of the agencies or officers of such 
States of the jurisdiction of the water of each 
State as apportioned in this compact. 

“In witness whereof, the commissioners 
have signed this compact in quadruplicate 
original, one of which shall be filed in the 
archives of the Department of State of the 
United States of America and shall be deemed 
the authoritative original, and of which a 
duly certified copy shall be forwarded to the 
Governor of each signatory State. 

“Done at the city of Billings, in the State 
of Montana, this 8th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, 1950. 

“Commissioners for the State of Montana: 
Fred E. Buck, A. W. Bradshaw, H. W. Bunston, 
John Herzog, John M. Jarussi, Ashton Jones, 
Chris Josephson, A. Wallace Kingsbury, P. F. 
Leonard, Walter M. McLaughlin, Dave M. 
Manning, Joseph Muggli, Chester E. Onstad, 
Ed F. Parriott, R. R. Renne, Keith W. Trout. 

“Commissioners for the State of North 
Dakota: I. A. Acker, Einar H. Dahl, J. J. 
Walsh. 

“Commissioners for the State of Wyoming: 
L. C. Bishop, Earl T. Bower, J. Harold Cash, 
Ben P. Cochrane, Ernest J. Goppert, Richard 
L. Greene, E. C. Gwillim, E. J. Johnson, Lee 
E. Keith, N. V. Kurtz, Harry L. Littlefield, R. 
E. McNally, Will G. Metz, Mark N. Partridge, 
Alonzo R. Shreve, Charles M. Smith, Leonard 
F. Thornton, M. B. Walker. 
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“I have participated in the negotiation of 
this compact and intend to report favorably 
thereon to the Congress of the United States. 

R. J. NEWELL, 
“Representative of the United States 
of America.” 

SO. 2. Said compact shall not be binding 
or obligatory upon any of the high con- 
tracting parties thereto unless and until the 
same shall have been approved by the legis- 
lature of each of the said States and by the 
Congress of the United States. The Gover- 
nor of North Dakota shall give notice of the 
ratification and approval of said compact by 
the thirty-second legislative assembly of the 
State of North Dakota to the governors of 
each of the remaining tory States and 
to the President of the United States. 

Ray SCHNELL, 

President of the Senate, 
W. J. TROUT, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
Lo STICKA, 

Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

This certifes that the within bill orig- 
inated in the senate of the thiry-second 
legislative assembly of the State of North 
Dakota and is known on the records of that 
body as senate bill 207. 

W. J. TROUT, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 

Filed in this office this 7th day of March 

1951, at 10:25 o'clock a. m. 
Tuomas HALL, 
Secretary of State. 
Approved at 10:45 a. m., March 7, 1951. 
NORMAN BRUNSDALE, Governor. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION 
OF WISCONSIN FARMERS’ UNION CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution recently forwarded 
to me by the Wisconsin Farmers’ Union 
on the subject of completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. This 
is another of the many expressions 
which have come to me from all over 
Wisconsin, the Midwest, and elsewhere 
in our country, on the need for comple- 
tion of this vital project. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas years of effort have been devoted 
to the proposition of developing the St. Law- 
rence River as a joint seaway and hydroelec- 
tric power project by the Governments of the 
United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the Canadian Government has 
completed a considerable part of its com- 
mitments with respect to developing the St. 
Lawrence River as a joint project of the two 
nations and is now waiting for the United 
States to take decisive action; and 

Whereas dairy, grain, and livestock farm- 
ers in central and midwestern United States 
have a definite stake in the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway as a means of gain- 
ing access to foreign markets for their prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas freight rates and handling costs 
have increased more than 50 percent in the 
last few years and these costs must be borne 
by consumers in our eastern cities in higher 
food prices; and 

Whereas if disaster should come to our 
seaboard ports, we would have both inland 
ports and shipyards: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union, meeting in Eau 
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Claire, Wis., February 16-18, 1951, do here- 
by reaffirm our previous stand that the St. 
Lawrence seaway be developed as a means 
of giving the land-locked central and mid- 
western farmers an ocean gateway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Wisconsin’s congressional rep- 
resentatives with the request that they push 
action on this project. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER LOCK NO. 19, KEO- 
KUK, IOWA—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., requesting the Congress 
to appropriate the necessary funds for 
the immediate reconstruction of Missis- 
sippi River lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Iowa, 
as an emergency act for the national 
defense, be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate the necessary 
funds for the immediate reconstruction of 
Mississippi River Lock No. 19 at Keokuk, 
Iowa, as an emergency act for the national 
defense 
Whereas Mississippi River lock No. 19 at 

Keokuk, Iowa, is badly in need of immediate 

reconstruction; and 

Whereas Congress, without delay, should 
appropriate the funds required for such re- 
construction for the following reasons; 

(1) The existing lock is a single chamber 
structure measuring only 358 feet by 110 
feet and is in an advanced stage of decay, 
the locking time is from 144 minutes to 8 
hours depending on the size of the tow; 

(2) The proposed replacement lock would 
have a chamber 1,200 feet by 110 feet. The 
locking time for the largest tow would be 
30 minutes; 

(3) Efficient navigation on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River is vital to national defense, as 
evidenced by the fact that 387, 153, 158 
million gallons of gasoline, fuel oil and crude 
petroleum were barged through tho Lock 
No. 19 in 1949; power plants and war indus- 
tries receive their coal supplies by Missis- 
sippi River barge; large quantities of grain 
are barged through the lock to southern 
markets and to export terminals; iron and 
steel products and chemicals and other criti- 
cal materials are transported on the upper 
Mississippi River in considerable quantities; 
in addition to the foregoing there is the ever- 
present factor of delays to the continually 
increasing traffic; during the 1948 navigation 
season, 321 tows were delayed a total of 1,233 
hours while awaiting their turn to use the 
lock; during 1949 this delay was even greater; 

(4) The project meets all of the criteria 
provided in title IX of the Omnibus Appro- 
priation Act, 1951, and as ordered by the 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas the Upper Mississippi Waterway 
Association, at its meeting on October 23, 
1959, and the Mississippi Valley Association, 
at its convention held on February 12 and 
13, 1951, adopted resolutions urging Con- 
gress to at once provide the necessary funds 
for this project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, That it urgently request the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
funds sufficient to pay the cost of the im- 
mediate reconstruction of Mississippi River 
lock No. 19 at Keokuk, Lowa, as an emer- 
gency act for the national defense; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
ALBEN BARKLEY, Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate, 
and each Representative in Congress from 
the State of Minnesota. . 

Passed February 23, 1951. 

C. L. SWANSON, 
President of the Council. 

Approved February 23, 1951. 

Eric G. Horn, Mayor. 

Attest: 

CHAS, C. SWANSON, 
City Clerk. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES—LETTER FROM LEAGUE 
OF MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIE., MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter em- 
bodying a resolution which I have re- 
cently received from the League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, reaffirming its op- 
position to the Federal taxation of in- 
come from municipal securities, be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
LEAGUE OF MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIES, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 1, 1951. 
Mr. H. H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: In 1942 the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities officially 
adopted the following resolution on the pro- 

of the Federal Treasury Department 
that the income from State and municipal 
securities be subjected to Federal taxation: 

“Whereas the effect of such proposal is to 
increase the burden on the property tax- 
payers through substantially increasing the 
cost of issuing and carrying debt obliga- 
tions: 

“Resolved, That the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities reaffirm its opposition to the 
Federal taxation of income from municipal 
securities, whether outstanding or future 
issues.” 

Now that this proposal has ag un been 
activated, our league legislative committee 
has directed me to advise you that this for- 
mal statement still represents the municipal 
reaction in Minnesota and that you be urged 
to oppose it. 

Municipal officials in Minnesota appreciate 
that there are some arguments in favor of 
the proposal but they also appreciate that as 
a practical matter it means building up Fed- 
eral ~evenues at the expense of increased in- 
terest costs and increased property tayes on 
the municipal government level. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. C. LUDWIG, 
Executve Secretary. 


COOPERATIVE TAXES—STATEMENT OF 
FARMERS' EQUITY ELEVATOR Co., 
MONTEVIDEO, MINN, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
from the Farmers’ Equity Elevator Co., 
of Montevideo, Minn., in connection with 
the question of cooperative taxes, be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point. I believe this is information 
which is of interest to all Members of 
the Senate, 
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. There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Yes; THIS COOPERATIVE PAYS TAXES 

We want our patrons and friends to know 
that the Farmers’ Equity Elevator's taxes 
this spring include: 

1. Personal-property taxes amounting to 
$1,481.40. (Only one firm in Montevideo pays 
a higher personal property tax assessment 
than the Equity Elevator). 

2. Real-estate taxes amounting to $3,062.- 
56. The cost of these two taxes total 84,543. 
56; and these are just two of a number of 
tases paid by this elevator to State, Federal, 
and local goveraments. 

Your Farmers’ Elevator is sharing the tax 
burden. 

As you can see—this cooperative is not tax 
free, as some people so erroneously believe. 
We want you to know these facts. 

FARMERS’ EQUITY ELEVATOR Co., 
Montevideo, Minn. 
(Owned by 1,500 local farm patrons.) 


PEACE—LETTER FROM SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY TO SENATOR FLANDERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have written to Senator FLAN- 
DERS commending him on his activities 
in behalf of peace, be printed in the 
body of the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Manch 8, 1951, 
Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I want to express to 
you my agreement with the general views 
contained in your letter to President Tru- 
man of February 28. 

I also want to commend you on your ini- 
tiative in obtaining the signatures of so 
many of our colleagues to that expression 
of faith in the objectives of peace, and of 
the necessity for the United States to keep 
that objective always in mind as we take 
the offensive in enlisting the support of the 
peoples of the world for democracy, My 
only regret is that I did not have the privi- 
lege of being associated with your efforts, 
and I therefore wish to do so now with this 
letter. 

In my opinion the United States Govern- 
ment should today place the question of uni- 
versal disarmament and the ultimate aboli- 
tion of conscription on the agenda of the 
Big Four Conference. The objective of a 
society free from militarism is truly the ob- 
jective of our Nation and of the other na- 
tions who would resist totalitarian aggres- 
sion. 

We must never let the peoples of the world 
forget that peace and democracy are in- 
separable, and that totalitarianism is in fact 
a living expression of violence and war. 

For that reason our Government and our 
Government’s representatives should con- 
stantly assert our unity and strength, and 
reaffirm for the world to know our true 
objectives. 


Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 136. A bill allowing the consumer of 
gasoline to deduct, for income-tax purposes, 
State taxes on gasoline imposed on the 
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wholesaler and passed on to the consumer; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 164); and 

H. R. 2268. A bill to authorize the payment 
of interest on series E savings bonds retained 
after maturity, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 165). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1108. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds for the purpose of rebuilding 
a bridge at Cannon Ball, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 1109. A bill for the relief of Grady 
Franklin Welch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1110. A bill for the relief of Erich Hart- 

wig Hausen; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 1111. A bill to amend section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so as 
to authorize payment of claims arising from 
the correction of military or naval records; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. Kem): 

S. 1112. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An act to authorize leases of real or personal 
property by the War and Navy Departments, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 
5, 1947, to provide for the making of pay- 
ments in lieu of State and local taxation of 
certain property transferred to service de- 


partments; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and Mr. 


Durr): 

8. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution providing for 
United States participation in the celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia, Pa., of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See remarks of Mr. Martin when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
CELEBRATION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 

SIGNING OF DECLARATION OF INDE- 

PENDENCE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr! and my- 
self, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a joint resolution relating to the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have one minute to ex- 
plain the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 51) 
providing for United States participa- 
tion in the celebration at Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, introduced 
by Mr. Martin (for himself and Mr. 
Durr), was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in the 
light of present world conditions it seems 
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suitable to call to the attention of the 
people of the world the meaning of that 
great document, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which was signed at Phila- 
delphia on July 4,1776. The joint reso- 
lution would provide for a celebration, to 
be conducted by a commission made up 
of representatives of the Government of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadel- 
phia. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF LATE SENATOR 
CHAPMAN 


Mr. CLEMENTS submitted the follow- 


resolution (S. Res. 97), which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the Committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Virgil M. Chap- 
man, late a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky, on vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 173) to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act, as amended, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a joint dis- 
cussion on the subject of the battle of the 
budget, participated in by himself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], on 
the American Forum of the Air, Sunday, 
March 11, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

WHY IS MY SON IN KOREA?—EDITORIAL 

BY DAVID LAWRENCE; AND STATEMENT 

BY SENATOR SMITH OF MAINE 


IMrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Is My Son in Korea?” 
written by David Lawrence and published in 
the March 16, 1951, issue of United States 
News and World Report and also a statement 
written by her under date of July 18, 1950, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


CRISIS IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION— 
ARTICLE BY SELIG GREENBERG 


IMr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the second and 
third in a series of articles entitled “Medi- 
cine in Crisis,” published in the Providence 
Journal on February 28, 1951, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


THE RFC INVESTIGATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Anything Goes,” relating to the in- 
vestigation of the RFC, published in the 
Washington Post of March 7, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GROUND BREAKING—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Ground Breaking,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 5, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


DEATH OF J. FRANK WILSON 


[Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, for Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
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Woodbury (N. J.) Daily Times of March 10, 

1951, on the death of J. Frank Wilson, pub- 

lisher of that newspaper, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR SERVICEMEN BY 
THE LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE AURORA BEACON- 
NEWS ; 

[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Moose Show for Troops,” published in 
the Aurora (Il.) Beacon-News of March 9, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MY RESPONSIBILITY TO MY STATE GOV- 
ERNMENT—PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY BY 
VIRGENE WESTERGARD 
[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a prize-winning 

essay by Virgene Westergard, of Worthing, 

S. Dak., entitled “My Responsibility to My 

State Government,” which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

THE LATE SENATOR VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN, 

OF KENTUCKY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
business having been concluded, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. k 

(At this point Mr. CLEMENTS addressed 
the Senate on the life, character, and 
public services of Virgil M, Chapman, 
late a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky. On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, 
and by unanimous consent, the remarks 
of Mr. CLEMENTS and the matters printed 
in the Record in connection therewith, 
were ordered to be transposed and 
printed on page 2125 of the permanent 
Recorp of Thursday, March 8, 1951). 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE ON MOVE- 

MENT OF BOXCARS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes to advise the Senate of a meeting 
held at Topeka, Kans., last Saturday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. During the past few 
weeks several Senators have discussed 
on the Senate floor the very critical situ- 
ation in regard to the movement of 
boxcars. 

Every Senator is receiving pleas from 
agriculture and industry to assist in se- 
curing additional cars for the movement 
of agricultural commodities and manu- 
factured products. 

Last Saturday in Topeka, Kans., Gov- 
ernor Ed Arn called a meeting of the 
governors of the Midwestern States or 
their representatives. Representatives 
from Washington, D. C., from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the De- 
fense Production Administration, and 
the Association of American Railroads 
were present. 

This conference was held at the State 
House with 30 representatives from 6 
States. They included, in addition to 
Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska. 

At this meeting steps were taken to 
establish a Grain States Compact Com- 
mission on Transportation. Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota 
will be invited to join this Commission. 

The Commission will be composed of 
governors of the States joining the com- 
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pact. Each member governor will be 
authorized to appoint a subcommittee of 
two persons, one familiar with trans- 
portation facilities in his State, and the 
other with a knowledge of shipper 
interests. 

In my opinion, this is an important 
step and could result in much benefit to 
the grain-producing States. 

It was unanimously agreed by the gov- 
ernors and their representatives to— 

First. Ask the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration to restore promptly suffi- 
cient allocations of steel to build at least 
12,500 new boxcars a month. 

Second. Request Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Defense Transpor- 
tation Administration to order return to 
western lines of enough cars to give 
them full use of the cars they own. 

Third. Ask Congress for legislation 
empowering the ICC on its own initiative 
to increase the $1.75 a day rental charge 
on borrowed cars to such a rental charge 
as will result in return of the cars to 
lines which own them. 

Fourth. Request the Association of 
American Railroads to increase trans- 
portation efficiency by expediting the 
loading, unloading, and return to use of 
boxcars. 

Fifth. Request the Association of 
American Railroads and the Defense 
Transportation Administration to sta- 
tion one or more representatives in the 
Grain Belt States to receive complaints 
from shippers and expedite distribution 
of available cars on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Sixth. Ask the Defense Transportation 
Administration or such other agency as 
may have power to require that when 
ships are available for loading, cars shall 
be unloaded at ports on a 24-hour basis. 

Mr. President, I am confident that if 
the suggestions made by the Grain 
States Compact Commission on Trans- 
portation are followed by the various 
Federal agencies and the Congress itself, 
the box-car situation will be greatly 
improved. 

TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF RENT 

CONTROL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 728, which is the unfinished 
business, is a rather important measure, 
and in order that the Senators who are 
members of the two committees may be 
present during its consideration, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate tem- 
porarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate bill 728, and proceed to con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
39, Calendar No. 120. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 39) to continue for a 
temporary period the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object; do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Ari- 
zona proposes to have the Senate take 
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up the joint resolution extending rent 
control at this particular time? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, it is my pur- 
pose to take up the joint resolution 
which extends rent control temporarily. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state to the 
majority leader that I do not have any 
desire to object, but a number of Sena- 
tors who were present yesterday, are 
interested in it. If the Senator has dis- 
cussed the matter with them I have no 
objection. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understood from 
them it was their opinion it could be 
worked out in a very short time. If the 
Senator from Kansas prefers, I shall 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it would be 
well to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I expected to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at this 
time, anyway. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion so I may 
offer a matter for the Appendix? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall do so, but 
I wish to say to the Senator that we have 
concluded transaction of routine busi- 
ness. To grant such request as the Sen- 
ator has just made defeats the purpose 
of having a period devoted to transac- 
tion of routine business. If Senators do 
not come to the Senate Chamber and 
ask to have insertions made in the REC- 
orp, and so forth, at the time we are 


` transacting business, the purpose of hav- 


ing such a period set aside is defeated. 
However, I shall accommodate the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I was detained in a committee 
meeting, I wish to make a special re- 
quest for publicaticn of a matter in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

(The request of Mr. Muxpr to have 
printed in the Appendix a prize-winning 
essay appears earlier in today’s RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona has suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum, The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings Maybank 
Anderson Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bennett Hill Monroney 
Benton Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Neely 

Byrd Ives Nixon 

Cain Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Case Kem Russell 
Clements Kerr Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Long Sparkman 
Ellender McCarran Stennis 
Ferguson McCarthy Taft 
Flanders McClellan Thye 

Frear McFarland Watkins 
Pulbright McKellar Welker 
George McMahon Wherry 
Gillette Magnuson Wiley 
Green Malone Williams 
Hayden Martin Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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Cuavez] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
EAsTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Keravuver] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] are absent on offi- 
cial committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
BRIDGES] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] is absent on official business con- 
ducting hearings for the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] is necessarily absent at- 
tending the funeral of a friend. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
renew my request for unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business, Senate bill 
728, be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to 
continue for a temporary period the pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 39), which is as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That section 204 (f) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The provisions of this title shall cease 
to be in effect as the close of June 30, 1951, 
or upon the date of a proclamation by the 
President or upon the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution by the two Houses of 
the Congress, declaring that the further 
continuance of the authority granted by this 
title is not necessary because of the exist- 
ence of an emergency, whichever date is the 
earlier; except that as to rights or liabilities 
incurred prior to such termination date, the 
provisions of this title and regulations, or- 
ders, and requirements thereunder shall be 
treated as still remaining in force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper suit or ac- 
tion with respect to any such right or 
liability.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate, and is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have a short statement which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 

The present rent-control law is a decontrol 

law which was approved 2 days before the 
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aggression began in Korea. When we wrote 
that law we were interested in getting the 
earliest possible transition to a completely 
free rental market and the removal of all 
controls. We felt that the local people would 
know in each community when rent control 
could safely be removed, For that reason 
the law permitted local governing bodies, as 
well as State legislatures, to remove rent 
control. In addition, there was an automatic 
decontrol section in the law which provided 
that on December 31, 1950, rent control 
should end in all incorporated places which 
had not taken affirmative action to continue 
it beyond that date. Unincorporated places 
were also to be decontrolled except where 
the incorporated places constituting a ma- 
jor portion of an area had declared for con- 
tinuation. Where affirmative action was 
taken to continue control, rent control 
could continue until June 30, 1951. 

Immediately after the approval of the 
present law on June 23, 1950, the entire in- 
ternational situation changed radically. As 
a result, we initiated a vast defense program 
to make our Nation secure. To facilitate 
that program and to protect our economy 
from dislocation, we passed the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, which provided author- 
ity, among other things, for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices and wages. Because of the 
urgency of the need for the authority pro- 
vided by the Defense Production Act and 
because there was already a rent-control 
statute on the books at that time, we did 
not reconsider the question of rent control. 

In December of 1950 it became clear that 
there was insufficient time to reconsider the 
entire question of rent control and that the 
full impact of the defense program upon 
our economy insofar as rents were concerned 
was not yet apparent. We, therefore, by 
joint resolution, extended the automatic 
decontrol date from December 31, 1950, to 
March 31, 1951. 

Both the present rent-control law and the 
price and wage stabilization powers of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 expire on 
June 30 of this year. We are going to have 
to reexamine in great detail the questions of 
rent control, price control, and wage control 
before we write a bill to extend these powers. 
Rent is one of the major items in the cost 
of living and rent control should now be inte- 
grated with our whole stabilization program, 
We plan to consider at one time new legisla- 
tion for rent, price, and wage control in order 
to provide a single integrated program of 
direct controls under the unified authority of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

We do not have the time before March 31, 
the automatic decontrol date in the rent- 
control law, to hold the intensive hearings 
which will be necessary for such a broad pro- 
gram of controls and there will certainly not 
be sufficient time before March 31 to have 
that program enacted into law. This joint 
resolution would continue rent control in its 
present status until June 30, 1951. That 
will give us an opportunity to examine the 
need for new price-, wage-, and rent-control 
legislation in the intensive hearings which 
will be necessary. 

At the present time, 1,099 incorporated 
places containing about 4,000,000 rental units 
have taken affirmative action to continue 
rent control until June 30, 1951. There are 
about 2,750,000 more rental units under rent 
control which would automatically be de- 
controlled on March 31 unless this resolution 
is approved. 

The Congress clearly indicated last Decem- 
ber that it was going to reexamine the entire 
question of rent control before the automatic 
decontrol date could come into operation. 
We clearly led the local governing bodies of 
cities throughout the country to believe that 
they would not need to take any action be- 
cause the Congress was going to look at rent 
control in the light of our defense and 
stabilization programs. 
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It will be much easier and far less dis- 
ruptive to our whole economy to continue 
the present status of rent control until we 
can new legislation based upon a very 
careful study of the entire stabilization pro- 
gram. The joint resolution before us will ac- 
complish this purpose: 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish merely to state that the rent-con- 
trol law will expire at the end of. this 
month. The Banking and Currency 
Committee unanimously voted to report 
favorably a 90-day extension of the law, 
with the right, of course, of any Senator 
to vote for it or against it, as he may 
see fit, upon the Senate floor. The com- 
mittee took that action because the 
Members believed that the rent-control 
law should be made a part of the Na- 
tional Defense Production Act, if and 
when that measure is again enacted into 
law. It expires, as Senators know, on 
June 30. It is the desire of the commit- 
tee to write a special title insofar as 
rent control is concerned, so that rents 
may be controlled, if necessary, in de- 
fense and military areas. 

When the Congress extended the rent- 
control law last fall, it was before the 
“police incident” in Korea had broken 
out into war, and we had hoped that it 
would be the end of the extensions; but, 
unfortunately, the Korean situation has 
created such a chain of events that it 
has become necessary to have many de- 
fense establishments reactivated and 


many new ones built. As time goes on, 


it will probably mean the transfer of 
many workers and their families to 
various sections of the country. In 
order to facilitate the operations of 
defense plants, defense industries, and 
military installations, it will be the pur- 
pose of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to hold hearings on a new title to 
be inserted in the Defense Production 
Act, on the subject of rent control. 
Under the present act, which this reso- 
lution extends, any community may de- 
control itself by its own wish. No com- 
munity may recontrol itself, nor can the 
Federal Government recontrol any com- 
munity. More than a year ago a States’ 
rights rent-control law was passed, and 
which was extended last fall. We now 
ask for a further extension of 90 days. 

I have been asked why we have not 
written a new law. I may say there is 
so much work before the Banking and 
Currency Committee that we have not 
had the time to write a special law. 
Lengthy hearings will be required if we 
were to hear all phases of the subject 
from all interested parties. At the pres- 
ent time the committee is engaged in 
the consideration of the Defense Housing 
Act, and when that is concluded we shall 
have for consideration the control bill 
for the Department of Commerce, vari- 
ous insurance bills, and bank bills. Of 
course, it will be necessary for us to have 
ready in May some sort of Defense Pro- 
duction Act, probably a continuation of 
the existing law, if that be the desire of 
the committee, and if it be the desire 
of the Congress. It will be our aim to 
have that ready sometime in May so 
as to allow time for the House to act 
and to consider the conference report. 
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I have nothing further to say. I 
think all Senators are familiar with the 
law as it now stands on the books. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee will bear with me 
for a few minutes, I have a series of 
questions which I desire to propound to 
him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be only too 
glad to endeavor to answer them. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to ask these ques- 
tions, because the Senator from South 
Carolina and I certainly agree that mil- 
lions of Americans have a continuing 
interest and concern in the question now 
before the Senate. It might make it 
easier were I to come to the Senator’s 
side of the aisle, where I would be closer 
to him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be very glad 
to have the Senator come closer and to 
listen to him here, or to answer any 
questions he may desire to propound 
from the other side of the Chamber. I 
am glad the Senator is on both sides of 
the aisle on this question. [Laughter.] 
When I say “on this question,” I mean 
that I do not think rent control should 
be continued unless other controls are 
continued. I think people who rent 
houses should be treated the same as 
other people. I so stated the last time 
this legislation was extended. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the Senator's 
observations, and I feel sure they will 
likewise be appreciated by many millions 
of other Americans. I shall submit my 
questions to the Senator from South 
Carolina as rapidly as possible. 

Question No. 1. The Senator’s com- 
mittee met on February 26, 1951, I un- 
derstand, and reported favorably Senate 
Joint Resolution 39. Did the committee 
have or hear any testimony from any 
representatives of government, tenants, 
or owners, at the February 26 meeting? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The committee took 
no testimony at all. The committee felt 
that if testimony were to be taken, it 
should be extensive, and that there 
should be lengthy hearings. The com- 
mittee intends to take testimony in its 
consideration of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, which expires in June, and 
which, as I said, should be ready for 
presentation to the Senate by May, to 
the end that some suitable legislation 
may be werked out with the House. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator has 
now answered my second question, at 
least in part, but I should nevertheless 
like to propound it to him. 

Question No. 2. Since January 3, i951, 
has the Senator’s committee, or its Hous- 
ing and Rents Subcommittee, held any 
hearings or received any testimony on a 
further extension of the present law, or 
on any new law? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The committee has 
held no hearings at all, except on other 
bills, bills which are not germane to 
the rent- control bi'l. But I may say to 
the Senator that the members of the 
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committee have met every day on other 
matters. 

Mr. CAIN. I am fully conscious of 
the fact that the Senator’s committee 
has been deeply preoccupied with many 
other important national problems. My 
next question is: 

Question No. 3. Permit me first to read 
briefiy from Senate Report 25, dated 
November 30, 1950, which accompanies 
House Joint Resolution 207, an act ex- 
tending rent control beyond December 
31, 1950. From page 3 I read: 

In brief, the joint resolution is in effect 
merely a stopgap measure pending the con- 
vening of the Eighty-second Congress in 
January. It is the present intention of your 
committee in the early days of that Con- 
gress to review the entire problem of Fed- 
eral rent control in relation to the other 
measures for stabilization of the national 
economy, such as price and wage controls. 


I take it the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has already indicated why that dec- 
laration was not lived up to. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The declaration will be lived up 
to, but we are late on it, because we 
started hearings on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as the Senator 
knows. We began hearings in January 
on the defense housing bill, which the 
committee started to write up this morn- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, I left the com- 
mittee in order to come to the Senate 
Chamber when I heard that this joint 
resolution was to be considered. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate deeply the 
frankness of the Senator from South 
Carolina. My next question is: 

Does the Senator know that there has 
been ready for consideration by the Con- 
gress since January 17, 1951, a proposed 
Federal rent-control law, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, prepared by the OHE 
and its Administrator? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I can 
only say that I have neither seen nor 
talked to Mr. Woods, nor have I seen the 
bill, though I heard rumors to the effect 
that there was such a bill. The Senator 
from Washington knows me well enough 
to be assured that if I am going to do 
something, I do not have to consult a 
Government agency about it. 

Mr, CAIN. I am very well aware of 
that. I take the Senator's answer to 
mean that he has given no consideration 
to the Administrator’s bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have not seen it. 

Mr. CAIN. Nor has the Senator given 
consideration to it. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have not seen it. 

Mr. CAIN. I accept the Senator's 
answer. 

My next question is, How many rental 
housing units are affected by this pro- 
posed 90-day extension? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Something less than 
8,000,000—1I believe it is 2,700,000. 

Mr. CAIN, From the information I 
have, which may very well be inaccu- 
rate, the number of units affected by the 
90-day extension is 2,100,000. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I said it might be 
2,700,000. I am just advised that the 
difference is due to the fact that my 
figure includes unincorporated areas 
that could not pass an affirmative reso- 
lution, and the figure the Senator from 
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Washington cites is only for incorpo- 
rated communities of 1,000 or more 
population. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. Do 
I correctly understand that at one time 
within the past decade there were ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 rental housing 
units under Federal rent control? 

Mr, MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAIN. Then, we are today being 
cohfronted with but a small segment of 
the much larger Federal rent control 
problem which used to be before the Con- 
gress, are we not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think that can be said to the 
credit of the Congress, because we en- 
acted a law, of which the Senator from 
Washington has full knowledge since he 
was a member of the committee at the 
time, turning control over to the States 
and municipalities, to be exercised un- 
der their own self rule. Some States, 
such as Nebraska—I note the presence 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry]—did away with rent control, 
others did not. But other States may do 
away with it tomorrow, if they wish. 

Mr.CAIN. The Senator is merely say- 
ing that Congress in recent years has 
moved slowly, but certainly, in the direc- 
tion of Federal rent decontrol. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I had hoped last October that 
we could be through with it, but the Sen- 
ator knows that the war in Korea has 
been in progress and today we are facing 


regulation X and many other restrictions 


we did not expect then. There will be 
an enormous expansion because of cer- 
tain industrial and atomic energy con- 
ditions, and also as a result of the activi- 
ties of the military, about which the Sen- 
ator knows so well. 

Mr. CAIN, Can the Senator from 
South Carolina advise me of the approx- 
imate number of communities which are 
to be affected by Resolution 39? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; 1,374. 

Mr. CAIN. That would be 1,374 out 
of what peak, so far as the largest num- 
ber of communities ever under Federal 
rent control is concerned? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not remember 
the exact number, but the:e are many 
thousands. 

Mr. CAIN. It wouli be much less 
than 50 percent, would it not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Oh, yes, I would say 
nearer 30 percent; but not as to popu- 
lation, because the communities which 
are left under rent control are mostly 
larger cities, such as Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and such places. New York has 
its own rent control law, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. CAIN. Would the Senator from 
South Carolina be disposed to agree with 
the junior Senator from Washington 
that any new Federal rent regulations, 
if and when enacted, should be related to 
and should be terminated with wage 
and price controls? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not able to 
state what connection wages should 
have with rents. Of course, there has 
been quite a great deal of discussion 
about wages, and I understand the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare are 
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having hearings on that subject, I 
would say that. certainly rent controls 
should be included in the over-all con- 
trol bill which we are asked to enact this 
year, and which would extend the law, 
in areas where there is need of it. With 
regard to labor, I do not feel disposed to 
discuss that question in connection with 
rent control. I have my own ideas. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the Senator's 
answer. Is the Senator inclined to agree 
with the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington, and a good many other Senators, 
that any new or future rent control law 
should continue to contain provisions as 
to the principle of home rule, which is 
the right of States or local communities 
to decontrol as in their own judgment 
seems best for a given State or commu- 
nity? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is a pretty 
difficult question, in view of the fact that 
it would be tied up with national de- 
fense. I believe there may be instances 
where the Government will have to step 
in and in which some expansion will 
take place about which the local people 
know nothing. There is no Member of 
the Senate who believes in States’ rights 
and local rule any more firmly than I 
do, but I can see that that might not be 
possible in an area where there was, 
for instance, atomic energy activity. 
In such a case, the Government might 
have to say, “We are going to move a 
certain number of people into this 
area, and it will be necessary for the 
Federal Government to apply some con- 
trols.” 

Mr. CAIN. But with the exception of 
unusual cases, the Senator seems to feel 
strongly that the principle of home rule 
should be lived up to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct, 

Mr. CAIN. Would the Senator be in- 
clined to agree that any new rent-con- 
trol law should permit any owner of 
property a fair and reasonable return 
on his investment? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe that the 
same provisions which apply to indus- 
tries throughout the United States, 
under the National Defense Production 
Act, should equally apply to those who 
own real estate. 

Mr. CAIN. There is this question 
which constantly plagues me in my 
study of the problem confronting us. 
Why should the Congress of the United 
States continue to impose Federal rent 
regulations in communities which have 
already had 9 months in which to ask 
for the continuance of rent control had 
they wanted such rent controls ex- 
tended? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is a question 
each community would have to answer, 
I cannot answer it, except to say that 
I do not know why. 

Mr. CAIN. The reason for my ques- 
tion is that 9 months ago the Congress 
gave to every American community the 
right to determine whether it did or did 
not wish to have Federal rent controls 
extended. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator wants 
me to be frank about it, I believe some 
of the communities do not like to face 
the facts. They would rather pass the 
buck. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
since Congress passed the Rent Control 
Act, with provisions for decontrol last 
year, we have had to face the Korean 
war? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The situation is totally 
different. I mentioned that before. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. People already in lo- 
calities may not be fully aware of, or, 
if aware, may be somewhat indifferent 
to, the increases in rents which would 
follow in a defense area with a large 
wartime population moving in. So that 
we have a problem there, and the people 
in the immediate locality may not be 
the best judges of what is best for the 
Nation as a whole. 

I take it that the Senator from South 
Carolina would not propose that the 
people in Montana should fix the price 
of copper, or that the people in Wyoming 
should fix the price of wool. There are 
frequently national issues involved 
which require national answers. On the 
other hand it is always well to leave as 
many issues as possible for local decision 
and this is especially true in times of 
peace such as we had last winter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I might say that the 
Economic Administrator has already 
fixed the price of cotton. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Couth Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK, I yield to the junior 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Speaking only for the 
junior Senator from Illinois, the inter- 
vention of the Korean emergency, plus 
the fact that we were up against the time 
element, and could not hear witnesses 
and take testimony, are the reasons why 
the junior Senator from Illinois went 
along with the resolution to extend the 
act to the 30th of June. 

Let me remark further, with respect 
to the question asked by the Senator 
from Washington, that I am vitally in- 
terested in the observation about a fair 
and reasonable return. I am afraid the 
possibility of that has been emasculated 
by interpretation. The junior Senator 
from Illinois wants to take a good long 
look at that item, because I believe there 
are many property owners who, by in- 
terpretation and the failure of Congress 
to take cognizance or jurisdiction of the 
cases, have been treated very shabbily, 
and have not received a fair return. So 
the fact that I go along with the pend- 
ing measure does not mean that is my 
ultimate resolution, so far as the exten- 
sion of rent control is concerned. 

Mr. CAIN. As I understand it, the 
junior Senator from Illinois is willing to 
go along with the extension if it will 
provide him and other members of the 
committee more time in which to exam- 
ine thoroughly the Federal rent-control 
question, including a reasonable return 
on his investment to any property owner, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely so. 

Mr. CAIN. I would ask this question 
of the Senator from South Carolina, if 

‘I may. My understanding is that there 
are today approximately 45,875,000 dwell- 
ing units in this country, and that under 
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Federal rent control we are presently 
regulating only about 5 percent of Amer- 
ica’s supply of shelter, Is that approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That seems to me to 
be correct. But there is one thing the 
Senator from Washington and I under- 
stand but which some other Senators 
who have not been close to rent control 
may not understand, namely, that there 
have been many communities, some 
4,000,000, which have by their own action 
continued rent control. 

Mr. CAIN. The purpose of the ques- 
tions I am asking is to make the record 
clear with reference to the situation be- 
fore us so far as rent control is concerned, 
and where we are headed so far as the 


questions of the Senator from Washing- 


g DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if it is not true that the total num- 
ber of units now under control by na- 
tional law is er six and three- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If we add to them the 
some 2,000,000 units under control in New 
York State, we have a total of nearly 
9,000,000 units, which, instead of being 
5 percent of the total number, as the 
able junior Senator from Washington 
says, is close to 20 percent; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I was 
trying to bring out with my statement 
with reference to the difference between 
2,100,000 and 2,700,000. I suggested that 
in New York State, which has its own 
law, as the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington knows, there are already an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 units which have had 
positive action taken on them. 

Mr. CAIN. To extend rent controls 
until June 30, 1951. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to say to my 
good friend, the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], and to whom I 
always listen with great interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I trust the Senator 
will listen not only with great interest 
but with approval. 

Mr. CAIN. At times I have listened 
with great approval. At the moment I 
listen with a great measure of dissent. 
If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
implied that it was only the Federal 
Government, sitting in Washington, 
D. C., which could properly determine 
the requirements of an American com- 
munity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not the point 
Imade. I said that a locality might not 
always be the best judge of the national 
interest. The Nation is not always the 
best judge of local interests nor are the 
localities infallible judges of the national 
interest. 

Mr. CAIN. That is to say that a lo- 
cality could not study the facts with 
reference to its own situation as properly 
or as effectively as they can be judged 
by those of us who sit here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just as the produc- 
ers of specific commodities, tend to be 
prejudiced in favor of high prices, so 
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people already on the ground in a com- 
munity into which defense workers are 
pouring sometimes tend to be prejudiced 
in favor of high rents. 

Mr. CAIN. I should have thought 
that the action which we took 9 months 
ago in authorizing an American com- 
munity to study the question and to vote 
either for decontrol or a continuance 
of control until June 30 would have re- 
sulted in a high degree of interest in the 
problem in every American community, 
which the Senator from Illinois appar- 
ently thinks was not the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course since then 
there has been the Korean war. Some 
stimulation of defense efforts has already 
occurred and there will be further in- 
crease in our defense efforts in the 
months to come. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as I 
understand the discussion which is tak- 
ing place on the floor, if an extension 
for 90 days is granted the committee will 
look into the entire question of rent 
control before other legislation on the 
subject is presented to the Senate. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is 
eminently correct. The committee de- 
sires to tie rent control into other con- 
trols which expire in June, which Con- 
gress may or may not pass, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if it is not true 
that areas in the Nation which have 
grown most rapidly have themselves de- 
controlled? I refer to such communi- 
ties as Los Angeles, Houston, and Miami, 
to mention three of the cities which 
have grown most rapidly and which are 
among the most progressive cities in the 
United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is quite true that 
a good many cities which have grown 
and are very progressive, such as Miami, 
have decontrolled. However, there are 
also some cities that have not decon- 


- trolled, and they, too, have shown quite 


an expansion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. First, I should like 
to yield further to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is it 
not true that the areas which have lost 
most heavily, such as the two States 
which will each lose three Representa- 
tives under redistricting, are the ones 
which are holding on like grim death to 
control of rents, indicating that control 
is being gotten rid of in areas which are 
fast growing and progressive, and where 
there is real congestion; whereas areas 
which are decadent and are losing pop- 


- ulation and losing congressional repre- 


sentation are the ones from which pres- 
sure is now coming to hold on to this 
rent-control scheme? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I may 
say to my good friend from Florida that, 
of course, I do not know how decadent 
the other communities are and how they 
are holding on. I think it is because of 
the desire not to hold on, but to try to 
leave the gate open until we can write 
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a provision into the Defense Production 
Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina a 
question and at the same time make 
some comments. Has not the Senator 
from. Florida made a rather strong in- 
dictment of States which have lost rep- 
resentation by saying that they are 
“decadent”? A considerable number of 
States which are losing representation 
have not decreased in total population; 
it has rather been that their percentage 
of growth has not been as large as in 
the case of other States. I am sure the 
Senator from Florida, who is always 
zealous to defend his own State, would 
not accuse the State of Pennsylvania or 
the State of Illinois, for example, with 
being decadent. I am sure that upon 
refiection he will wish to withdraw his 
statement. 

Secondly, with reference to States 
which have actually lost population— 
and I believe that is true of the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota—if 
any section is not decadent it is that 
part in which the people face hard win- 
ters with heroic stoicism. It is not 
proper for those who dwell in perpetual 
sunshine to accuse those who bare their 
breasts to driving snow and bitter cold 
as being decadent. I think the Sena- 
tors from North Dakota and South Da- 
kota will not like the comment of the 
very able Senator from Florida on this 
point, and, I am sure, upon considera- 
tion, he will wish to withdraw it. 

I have one other remark tomake. The 
very fact that the communities which 
have been growing most rapidly are also 
communities which have given up rent 
control is really in support of the point 
I made previously, to the effect that local 
judgment is not always the best stand- 
ard to go by in assessing national in- 
terests. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for supporting my argument in 
that respect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Whether the proper 
term to apply is decadent or unprogres- 
sive or diminishing in importance, I am 
perfectly willing to leave to the judg- 
ment of the individual Senators. How- 
ever, it occurs to me as passing strange 
that communities which are losing heav- 
ily in representation in Congress are the 
ones which are holding on like grim 
death to rent control; and that the sec- 
tions which are gaining heavily in Con- 
gress, such as southern California, cities 
in the State of Florida, the city of Hous- 
ton in Texas, and others are those which 
have done away with rent control. 

Therefore, it seems to the Senator from 
from Florida that fact rather conclu- 
sively does away with the argument that 
people leave communities in which the 
rule of free competition in connection 
with homes and living units still prevails. 
To the contrary, those communities 
which have held on to free competition 
and private enterprise are growing fast, 
are even claiming citizens from other 
parts of the Nation, and are growing in 
their representation in Congress. I refer 
to the cities of the State of California, 
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with its growth of seven new Represent- 
atives, and the State of Florida, with its 
growth of two new Representatives. 
They are among the ones which have 
done away with rent control. 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that it might be well to have some of the 
Representatives of those States which, 
whether decadent or unprogressive, but 
which are not growing, because of their 
unwillingness to continue the private- 
enterprise system, begin to think a little 


seriously as to why they are not growing, 


and as to why other areas in the Nation 
which have insisted upon the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise and free Amer- 
ican institutions, are taking good people 


away from them. 


Without quibbling about the use of 
words, I am glad that my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Illinois, and 
other Senators who will read these re- 
marks, from States which are decreasing 
in population, or at least are not increas- 
ing in proportion to the national growth, 
and which are losing representation in 
Congress, but which have held on in time 
of peace and are now holding on like 
grim death to rent control, will search 
their souls to determine what the rela- 
tionship is between their failure to grow 
and their holding on to this un-American 
Philosophy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will not the Senator 
from South Carolina remind the Sena- 
tor from Florida that there is such a 
thing as the law of population, and that 
after a State reaches a given stage of de- 
velopment, its rate of growth thereafter 
diminishes? That is what has been 
happening to the other long developed 
areas. We are delighted that Florida is 
doing so well, but the paean which the 
senior Senator from Florida has just 
uttered about his State reminds me of 
the saying that “I never knew people 
who took so much credit for what the 
good Lord had done for them.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr, MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In reply to my good 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, I re- 
mind him that while he very convenient- 
ly picked out Florida to point his illus- 
tration, if he had recalled, he would have 
remembered that the State of California 
jumped well over his good State of Illi- 
nois, a large State already, in the period 
of time covered by the recent census, 
California has distinguished itself by its 
refusal to continue, in its large cities, the 
thing which we call rent control. I hope 
that the Senator may give serious heed 
to my suggestion. I think it would be 


well for the Senator from Illinois and . 


Senators from other areas which are 
failing to keep pace with national growth 
to search their souls as to why that 
should be. I think he will come up with 
the answer that at least one of the rea- 
sons is their unwillingness to convert 
back to the good old American system 
of private enterprise and their unwill- 
ingness to get rid of rent control, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to permit me to reply to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MAYBANK., I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to divert the attention of the 
Senate from the subject under consid- 
eration, but since my good friend the 
very eminent senior Senator from Flor- 
ida has now called upon California for 
reinforcements—a most strange mesal- 
liance, I may say—I should like to add 
further that while my affection for the 
people of southern California is great, 
and equal to my affection for the people 
of Florida, at times I have thought that 
the people of that sunny clime also took 
a good deal of credit for what the good 
Lord had done for them. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Of the 30 largest cities in 
America, does the Senator from South 
Carolina know what number would be 
affected by this joint resolution? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have not checked 
the latest population figures to see which 
are the 30 largest. I know of New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle, and others. I cannot 
give the entire list. 

Mr. CAIN. It sometimes occurs to me 
it is not what we know in.the Senate 
that is most important; it is what we do 
not know in the Senate. I did not ask 
this question to be embarrassing to 
anyone. 

Mr. MAYBANK, It does not embar- 
rass me. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate that. I 
asked it only so that the Recorp may ad- 
vise those who wish to be informed that 
the pending joint resolution would affect 
only 11 of the 30 largest American com- 
munities. Nineteen of those thirty 
largest cities have taken adequate care 
of themselves, without having Federal 
rent control. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In answer to his question, I 
hesitated to say which 30 cities were 
the largest. Of course New York City 
has taken care of itself. I do not know 
what other cities in the State of New 
York may be among the 30. 

Mr. CAIN. I expect to make a brief 
statement in a few minutes, at which 
time I shall list the 11 cities which would 
be aifected by the passage of the joint 
resolution, and the 19 cities which would 
not be touched by it. 

Can the Senator from South Carolina 
state the number of States in the Union 
which do not presently have Federal rent 
control? In part, that would be an an- 
swer to the colloquy which took place 
between the senior Senator from Florida, 
with whose views I am happy to asso- 
ciate myself, and the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I remember that 
Nebraska decontrolled, as did Virginia, 
Alabama, Wisconsin, Arizona, and Texas. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to ask a question at that point, 
Is it not true that in the State of Texas 
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there are several of the most rapidly 
growing cities in America, including 
Houston and Dallas, for example? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Also Fort Worth 
and El Paso. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator know 
that since Federal rent controls were 
removed from the State of Texas and 
from the growing cities of Houston and 
Dallas, there has been no chaos and no 
revolution? Does the Senator know 
that there has been a better feeling be- 
tween tenants and property owners, and 
that today no one has reason to think 
that it was an unfair or unreasonable 
thing to remove rent control? Isay that 
today no one has reason to think so. 
Perhaps I should make an exception of 
the Federal Housing Expediter. Is it 
not a fact that today no one else has 
reason to think that it was an unfair 
thing to do to remove Federal rent con- 
trols from the sovereign State of Texas? 

Mr, MAYBANK. I have not investi- 
gated that question; but when we passed 
the bill I believe the States themselves 
knew what they needed. Texas was one 
of the States which removed rent con- 
trol, as did Alabama, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, and other States. I have 
not been in Texas since rent control was 
removed, but I have not heard that any 
great harm has resulted. 

Mr. CAIN. Yet several minutes ago 
a Member of the Senator’s distinguished 
committee, the able senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] said that he could 
better judge from Washington, D. C., 
what the requirements of the people 
throughout the country were than could 
those people themselves. I understood 
the Senator from South Carolina to say 
that Texas must have known what it was 
doing when it removed Federal rent con- 
trol. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have absolute 
faith in the 48 sovereign States of the 
Union. 

I do not know exactly what the senior 
Senator from Illinois said, because he 
corrected a misapprehension on the part 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND] with respect to some question. So 
I am not here to speak for him. 

Mr. CAIN. However, the Senator 
from South Carolina has said—and cer- 
tainly I applaud the statement—that a 
sovereign State has certain rights with- 
in the Union, and that once a Federal 
law gave a State the right to decontrol 
or to continue rent control, it was a per- 
fectly proper thing to do for the State 
to remove rent controls. The Senator 
from South Carolina is not second-guess- 
ing the action taken by the State of 
Texas or the cities of Houston and Dal- 
las; or any other comparable situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe in local 
rule. The Senator well knows that. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The junior Senator 
from Illinois wishes to be sure that his 
position is clear. If the substance of the 
observation made by the senior Senator 
from Illinois was correctly reported, I 
am afraid that the junior Senator from 
Illinois does not share his views. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I believe that the 
words of the senior Senator from Illinois 
will speak for themselves in the RECORD. 
If I understood him, he stated that he 
thought that in some instances the Fed- 
eral Goverrment defense establishments 
or other enterprises of that kind might 
necessitate rent controls in certain com- 
munities. I do not remember exactly 
what he said. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The communities 
know full well what the situation is. 
They have lived with it. They are con- 
versant with all the conditions, and with 
every new force. Why should not the 
maxim of home rule prevail under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that; 
and the point is not debatable so far as 
I am concerned. What I have said is 
that rent control should be treated like 
other controls. If other controls are to 
be effective on June 30 there should be 
controls over housing in defense areas 
or atomic-activity areas. If there are 
not to be other controls, then there 
should not be control over rents. But 
if there are to be controls in defense 
areas over food prices and the prices of 
clothes and everything else, I think it is 
fair that rent control should be put into 
effect also. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I want to find out from the Senator from 
South Carolina if my understanding of 
the situation is correct. Am I correct 
in my understanding that the law as 
presently existing, has two different 
fields of operation: The first applying to 
communities which shall not, before the 
end of this month, extend rent control to 
June 30, and as to that first group, un- 
less we extend this law, rent control 
will be finished at the end of this month? 

ve MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that group in- 
1 something over 2,000,000 dwelling 
units. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 
Then there is a second group of 4,000,000 
units who for themselves have agreed 
to rent control through June. Then 
there is a third group, such as exists in 
the State of New York, which have their 
own laws, separate from Federal law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comment. If I may con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second group 
now covered by existing law have al- 
ready elected to extend rent control as 
to themselves up through June of this 
year. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Florida is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that group in- 
anam something over 4,000,000 housing 

Mr. MAYBANK, Something like that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And is it not fair to 
say, I should like to ask the Senator, 
as to those units in the group which in- 
cludes some 2,000,000 units that they 
have already exercised home rule and 
local control by on two occasions refus- 
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ing to extend rent control, that now they 
have every right to look forward to the 
end of rent control at the end of this 
month? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That would be a fair 
statement if it were looked at in one 
way, but the Senator can appreciate that 
if it were looked at in another way it 
might not be quite so fair; because many 
of these communities have dodged the 
issue, I may say. Therefore the people 
have not voted on the subject to con- 
tinue rent control nor have they voted to 
do away with it. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. What does the Senator 
mean by “dodging”? 

Mr. MAYBANK. They have not taken 
the matter up in their city councils. 

Mr. CAIN. But the law says to an 
American community—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. You must do it. 

Mr. CAIN. No, sir; that all it has to 
do is to sit out the time, and on a given 
date there will be decontrol. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; but at the same 
time the Senator knows the law has been 
extended time and time again, and that 
many communities believe that the law 
will be continued by Congress. The Sen- 
ator knows, as a practical matter, that 
such thoughts run through the minds of 
the people. 

Mr. CAIN. But the Congress told 
every American community that if it 
wished to do nothing, that as of a given 
date it would be taken out from under 
Federal rent control. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; but the Con- 
gress also told the people thet we were 
going to take the matter up before the 
law expired in March, that we would 
hold public hearings and arrange for 
some kind of law that would be passed 
making provisions for control in defense 
areas under the National Production 
Act. The people were told that Congress 
would convene in January and write 
a law in keeping with ceilings on wages, 
or whatever else might be included, 
which would cover rent control, There 
has not been time to do so yet. We ex- 
pect to do it in connection with the na- 
tional production law, if the Congress 
desires to pass a law continuing the na- 
tional production law, which expires on 
the 30th of June. 

Mr. President, I did not directly an- 
swer the question asked by the Senator 
from Florida, because it was stated in 
December that we were going to hold 
hearings, and that those interested 
would be invited. We received requests 
from persons who wanted to do away 
with the law, and we also received re- 
quests from persons who wanted the 
law retained. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Les. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows, 
of course, that there is a large group, the 
largest single group of all, of housing 
units which have been decontrolled since 
the time of maximum control during 
World War II. 

Mr. MAT BANK. Certainly. There 
have never been any controls on new 
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construction, which is very unfair to the 
man who now owns a home. If anyone 
should be controlled he ought to be. 
That is one thing I hope the new law will 
do. If it should be made to apply to 
defense areas, new construction should 
be controlled just as well as is the man 
who owns a home built 20 years ago, ora 
woman who had a house left to her by 
her husband years ago. I have never 
been in favor of such discrimination. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may continue 
with my question, I will say I had meant 
to include in that larger group not only 
the new housing which the Senator has 
mentioned, but also the majority of the 
units that were once covered by control, 
which have been decontrolled now, 
either by State action or by action of the 
local units of government, or by action 
of the rent control heads here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator, I am 
sure, realizes that any new rent control 
law which might be placed in effect after 
the end of June, if one is voted by Con- 
gress, would in that great group of units, 
which is greater than all the others, be 
based on standards of rentals which 
have had a chance to adjust themselves 
to the conditions of supply and demand 
in those communities during the period 
under which there has been no rent 
control. The Senator recognizes that, 
does he not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, 
that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask this then: 
Does not the Senator think it is just as 
fair as it was to allow that situation to 
exist in that greatest group of units in 
the Nation, to allow to these commu- 
nities which have not exercised their own 
sovereign local governmental right to 
extend rent control the chance to now 
have the law of supply and demand at 
work for at least 3 months to reflect 
actual values prevailing there before any 
new rent control law shall apply to 
the—something over 2,000,000 units— 
which are located in those communities? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I can honestly say 
that it is the purpose of the chairman, 
as I have stated, to have extensive hear- 
ings on all questions in connection not 
only with the so-called Production Act, 
but the Control Act of September and 
October 1950, and to make this a part of 
it. I do not like to prejudge what may 
be done here or may be done there. I 
can only say that it is the unanimous 
decision of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to hold hearings, to make 
them extensive, and to listen to both 
sides of the argument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And in the meantime 
the result of that action would be to 
preclude in those communities that have 
the something over 2,000,000 units the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand for a period of time that would 
fix the rentals in those communities on a 
more realistic basis? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Unless those units, 
of course, through the States, decontrol 
themselves, which they have the right to 
do. No community would be kept under 
control that did not want it. 


I recognize 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it fair for us to say to 
Americans generally that we, many 
times, in the Congress, do not mean 
‘what we say when we write a bill giving 
to you, an American community, certain 
rights; that when we tell you we are go- 
ing to have you be decontrolled as of a 
particular period, that we just do not 
mean any such thing? This is the sec- 
ond time in this case that we have told 
the same citizens the same thing by in- 
ference, which is, Do not take this law 
to mean what it says.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not care to dis- 
cuss what Congress has said or did not 
say. But the Senator knows that the 
rent decontrol law was passed the day 
before the Korean situation became 
grave—as I remember on June 23, 1950, 
I might be wrong respecting the date. 
But it was the day before the situation 
became grave. Then when we extended 
the law we made the statement to the 
people that we were going to have hear- 
ings on a new type of rent control bill 
for national-defense areas, and for na- 
tional-defense areas only. We never 
have had those hearings, 

I cannot help but say a good word for 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
because it has not had sufficient time 
to consider all the matters it would like 
to consider and act upon. The commit- 
tee has been very busy with numerous 
hearings, including those on various 
banking matters, those on the RFC, and 
those on the war-damage bill on which 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Frercu- 
son] is very anxious to have us take ac- 
tion, and so forth. Of course, there are 
many other matters with which the 
committee has had to concern itself. 
Those of us who serve on the committee 
have simply had too much to do. 

Mr. President, I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington, if there are fur- 
ther questions he wishes to ask me. 

Mr. CAIN. First, Mr. President, I 
should like to express to the Senator from 
South Carolina my appreciation for the 
fullness and frankness of his answers to 
a number of questions with which many 
an American is concerned. 

Mr. President, I expect to resist the 
passage of this joint resolution, but I 
wish to speak only briefly against it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, when he desires to speak on this 
question, I shall yield the floor to him, 
Does the Senator from Washington de- 
sire to speak on this question now? 

Mr. CAIN. I might very well do so, 
if that will be in keeping with the wishes 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I desire to abide by 
the Senator’s wishes, so that other Sen- 
ators may interrogate him if they desire 
to do so. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). The Senator from Wash- 
ington is recognized. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 
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Mr. MALONE. I rise to ask a question 
for information. If the rent-control law 
is extended, as is proposed under the 
pending joint resolution, would the local- 
option clause be effective? That is to 
say, could the county commissioners or 
the ruling body of a given community 
either take their community out from 
under rent control or place their com- 
munity under rent control, by their own 
action? 

Mr. CAIN. My understanding is that 
Senate Joint Resolution 39 would mere- 
ly extend the present law for a period 
of 90 days, and that within that period 
of 90 days every American community or 
State could use the steps provided for in 
the present law to decontrol themselves, 
if that was their wish. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct; the pending measure will 
not change the present law in the least. 
Any city council could call a meeting on 
Friday night and could then take action 
to decontrol the cit: ; and the city would 
pe out of rent control by Monday morn- 

g. 

Mr. MALONE. Is there a similar pro- 
vision in regard to returning to rent 
control? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; communities 
cannot thus return to rent control, once 
they have voted to leave it. 

Mr. CAIN. No; the present law does 
not provide for what the Senator from 
Nevada suggests. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer several 
reasons, which to my mind are extremely 
sound ones, for urging that Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 should not be passed. 

It seems to me that there is a distress- 
ing lack of interest in this Federal rent- 
control problem. I can understand that, 
because of the preoccupation of so many 
Senators with so very many other na- 
tional and international questions, Be- 
cause of this indifference I believe the 
joint resolution will be passed, either 
with or without a yea and nay vote, and 
without many dissents. 

As you know, Mr. President, Federal 
rent control will not expire on March 
31 of this year, regardless of whether 
Senate Joint Resolution 39 is passed or is 
not passed. The Federal rent-control 
law will remain in effect in approximate- 
ly 1,100 American communities and will 
continue rent control on more than 
4,000,000 rental units until June 30, 1951. 
That is to say, approximately 1,100 
American communities have in the last 
6 to 9 months resolved, acting within 
their own authority, to continue Federal 
rent control until June 30, 1951. The 
joint resolution before us has absolutely 
nothing to do with, nor does it affect, any 
of those one-thousand-one-hundred-odd 
communities or the more than 4,000,000 
rental units. 

What Senate Joint Resolution 39 will 
do is simply this: It will extend Federal 
rent control on approximately 2,000,000 
rental units in 1,374 communities to June 
30, 1951. 

Today, therefore, we are talking only 
about those two-million-odd units. 

I asked the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee a question a 
few minutes ago; but at that moment he 
did not possess the answer to it. I 
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wished to know how many of the 30 
largest American communities are going 
to be affected by the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 39. I think the RECORD 
should show what the facts are in that 
respect, because those facts will indi- 
cate that we, as a Congress, are likely 
to overestimate the importance and the 
need for extending Federal rent controls 
for the next 90 days. 

I shall list the cities which would be 
affected by the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 39. There are 11 of them, as 
follows: 

Detroit, Mich., with a population of 
1,830,517; Cleveland, Ohio, with a popu- 
lation of 905,636; New Orleans, La., with 
a population of 567,257; Minneapolis, 
Minn., with a population of 517,277; 
Seattle, Wash., with a population of 462,- 
440; Kansas City, Mo., with a population 
of 453,290; Indianapolis, Ind., with a 
population of 424,683; Denver, Colo., 
with a population of 412,856; Memphis, 
Tenn., with a population of 394,012; 
Oakland, Calif., with a population of 
380,576; Louisville, Ky., with a popula- 
tion of 376,359. 

Those are 11 very large cities which, 
if Senate Joint Resolution 39 is passed 
and is enacted, will have Federal rent 
controls continued for an additional 3 
months. 

What, however, is the other side of the 
picture with reference to the 30 largest 
cities in the United States? Nineteen of 
those cities will not be affected by the 
passage of this measure. They are the 
following: 

New York City, with a population of 
7,835,099; Chicago, II., with a population 
of 3,606,436; Philadelphia, Pa., with a 
population of 2,064,794; Los Angeles, 
with a population of 1,957,692; Baltimore, 
with a population of 940,205; St. Louis, 
with a population of 852,623; Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a population of 797,670. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago the Senator from Washing- 
ton referred to the 30 largest cities that 
would be affected by this resolution and 
my inability, at the time he asked a ques- 
tion, to specify which cities they were. 
I merely wish the Rrecorp to show that 
of course I know many of the cities that 
do have rent control and many of the 
cities that do not have rent control; but 
when the Senator speaks of Washington, 
D. C., I think he wiil agree with me that 
the question of rent control for Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a local matter, and this 
measure does not control it, because the 
District of Columbia has the rent-control 
law. 

Mr. CAIN. Of course, Mr. President, 
the District of Columbia operates under 
its own law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. At the request of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
bill relating to rent control for the Dis- 
triet of Columbia was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I think the Senator from Washington 
will agree with me that 2 years ago we 
refused to add to the Federal rent- 
control bill an amendment which would 
apply to the District of Columbia. 

So far as New York City is concerned, 
rent control there is under State law, as 
is the case in all cities in that State. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish the 
Record to carry the figures, because to- 
day many an American thinks that all 
large American cities are under Federal 
rent control, and that there is therefore 
a continuing and probable need for Fed- 
eral rent controls in these large Ameri- 
can cities; but when the record, without 
argument, shows that more than 50 per- 
cent of the 30 largest American cities are 
not to be affected one way or the other 
by the passage of this resolution, I think 
that information will provide Americans 
generally with knowledge they did not 
previously have. Reading rapidly, Mr. 
President, Boston will not be affected by 
the passage of this resoluticn. Its popu- 
lation is 790,863; San Francisco, 760,753; 
Pittsburgh, 673,763; Milwaukee, 632,651; 
Houston, 594,321; Buffalo, 577,393; Cin- 
cinnati, 500,510; Newark, 437,857; Dallas, 
432,927; San Antonio, Tex., 406,811; 
Columbus, 374,770; and Portland, Oreg., 
371,011. 

I think the Recorp likewise ought to 
remind us that the following States no 
longer have Federal rent control: 

New York State has its own State 
rent control, but the following States 
do not have rent control of any kind, 
except in two instances: They are the 
States of Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Arizona, Nebraska, and Alabama, 
There is no Federal or other rent con- 
trol to my knowledge in the State of 
Mississippi, except in the city of Biloxi. 
In the State of Florida, there are no 
Federal rent controls or local rent con- 
trols, except in three counties. 

Mr. President, I think some of the 
reasons which I offer now have not been 
called to the attention of Senators gen- 
erally, and have been given little con- 
sideration by Senators or by the public 
within recent weeks. 

My first reason for opposing an ex- 
tension of Federal rent controls by the 
pending resolution is this: Any com- 
munity which wished to extend Federal 
rent control could have done so within 
the 9 months which Congress has per- 
mitted for that purpose. 

My second opposition reason is that 
war has been raging in Korea for more 
than 8 months. The defense program's 
tempo has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds; yet, despite these two factors, 
scores of American cities have decon- 
trolled themselves and are continuing 
to decontrol under the present local 
option provisions; which it seems to me 
proves that the local communities are 
wholly capable of resolving their own 
problems, and that the need of Federal 
rent control under the prevailing law 
is past. 

Thirdly, Senate Joint Resolution 39 
would affect only about 2,000,000 units 
in approximately 1,400 cities. Next, 
those 1,400 cities, by their actions to 
cate, have indicated that they do not 
want Federal rent control extended; at 
least, each of the 1,400 communities has 
been given nine long months within 
which to so declare, yet not a single 
one of them has declared in favor of 
extending Federal rent controls until 
June 30, 1951, though we, as a Congress, 
are going to indicate by our action this 
afternoon that we are prepared and 
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qualified to make a second guess, and 
to guess better, and to know more about 
the needs of 1,400 communities than do 
those communities themselves. 

As a Member of this body, and as an 
American citizen, I deny conclusively 
that the Senate, working in a vacuum, 
can determine the requirements, for 
example, of Seattle, Wash. Seattle has 
had an opportunity to move to continue 
Federal rent controls, or to remove those 
Federal rent controls. Seattle has seen 
fit to do neither, because the law has 
said that if Seattle takes no action, that 
Seattle will be decontrolled on March 
31, 1951. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CAIN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the objec- 
tion to allowing a temporay control bill 
to remain on the books until this matter 
can be thoroughly investigated from the 
national angle? 

Mr. CAIN. The only answer I can 
give the Senator is that the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has said that in the coming weeks 
his committee is going to consider seri- 
ously the need of continuing or of hav- 
ing Federal rent controls in the future. 
The law of the land has given every 
American community permission to ex- 
tend Federal rent controls within the 
coming weeks if it so desires. I there- 
fore can see no legitimate reason for im- 
posing our congressional will upon 1,400 
communities which, after 9 months, have 
said by strong implication, “We do not 
wish, within the next 90 days, to be un- 
der Federal rent controls.” Then, an 
important reason I can give the Senator 
is that this is a big undertaking, one 
with which the Senator from South 
Carolina and his associates are going to 
grapple. There is an admission willingly 
given by the chairman and by every 
member of his committee, so far as I 
know, that the present law is nct work- 
able, that it has defeated in a great 
many instances the fair and reasonable 
rights of American citizens, and that 
any measure the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the Senate may 
recommend for the future will bear little 
or no similarity to the law under which 
we presently operate; one of the very 
prime reasons why we should not extend 
rent controls in the 1,400 communities 
is that we ought to restore to a free 
market, if only for a limited period, the 
question of rents, in order that, from an 
economic point of view, when members 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency sit down to think in terms of 
the writing of a new law for the future, 
they will know what they are working on 
and what they are talking about. For 
the most part, if we do not take these 
1,400 communities from under controls 
in accordance with the right which was 
given them by law, the Banking and 
Currency Committee is not going to have 
the faintest idea, 3 months from now, 
as to what the economics of the situa- 
tion is within those 1,400 communities, 
because they are going to be dealing with 
rents that were pegged and frozen for 
long periods during the past 10 years, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. What communities 
are now under rent control under the 
act? 

Mr. CAIN. There are approximately 
4,000,000 rental units which, through 
their cities, have extended Federal rent 
controls until June 30, 1951. We are now 
talking about those communities, 1,374 
in number, which are under rent control 
today, but which, if this resolution does 
not pass, or between now and the last 
day of this month these cities do not by 
voluntary action extend Federal rent 
control until June 30, will be out from 
under control on the last day of this 
month. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It should however be 
pointed out, of course, that there are 
many communities who decontrolled 
themselves, communities whose expe- 
rience will be valuable to the committee, 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. CAIN. There are literally scores 
and scores of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CAIN. I think what has happened 
in the vast majority of those cities 
which have decontrolled themselves, has 
been for the common good. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am wondering 
whether the Banking and Currency 
Committee wonld not have been even 
more sharply criticized, had it precipi- 
tately allowed this statute to fall to the 
ground, when it did not have an oppor- 
tunity to conduct hearings, because of 
the intervention of certain causes and 
circumstances, I was not a Member of 
this body, nor was I a Member of the 
other House when the last Rent Control 
Act was placed on the books, and when 
the extension was voted. Speaking 
wholly for myself I think the Senator 
from Washington knows pretty well 
what my fundamental inclinations on 
the subject are. 

Mr. CAIN. I do, indeed, and I strongly 
approve of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ninety days is not a 
long time, but I believe we owe it to the 
country under the present circumstances 
to make a rather detailed exploration, 
and then to recommend what seems to 
be a good, conclusive answer. It would 
be difficult indeed, it seems to me, to de- 
fend the action of the committee, unless 
it were predicated upon the testimony, 
taken in the hearings, of interested 
people from every section of the country. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. In a moment. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has stated that he 
thought the committee owed it to the 
country to approve of the resolution be- 
cause we did not have time to have 
thorough hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct, 
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Mr. CAIN. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator in this instance only because of 
the conviction that it took us quite a 
long time to decide to extend rent con- 
trols 3 months from the end of 1950, 
During the course of the debate prac- 
tically every conczivable assurance was 
given to the American people, by prac- 
tically all who participated in the de- 
bate, that the Senate would assume its 
responsibility of determining within the 
next 80-day period whether or not there 
was or was not conclusive and sound 
reason for extending the lew. I know 
the Senator does not want to do it, but 
what the Senator from Illinois has said 
amounts to stating that we, as a Con- 
gress, shall continue to impose our mis- 
takes on the American people. We led 
the people to believe that the Congress 
was to do one thing, and now we are 
about to do something else, I think we 
ought to take the action we said we 
would take. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield gladly to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Only yesterday the 
Senator from Illinois objected to the 
consideration of two bills during the 
call of the calendar. He assigned a 
number of reasons for his objection, and 
one of them was that while there had 
been hearings in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress on those bills, there were no hear- 
ings in the Eighty-second Congress. 
Certainly I desire to be fortified by some 
current information before I permit bills 
of that magnitude, involving about $180,- 
000,000, between the two of them, to be 
enacted into law, or to be passed by the 
Senate, without having a good look at 
them. 

Mr. CAIN. I can understand the Sen- 
ator’s concern. He likes to know what 
he is doing before he votes. When the 
Senate took its previous action, which 
was at a time when the junior Senator 
from Illinois was not a Member of the 
Senate, it stated it knew what it was 
doing. It said. We have had exten- 
sive hearings. We have given this mat- 
ter deliberate thought. We are not 
going to extend Federal rent controls 
beyond March 31, 1951, because to all 
cities, large and small, we have given 
9 months—it was 6 montns then—to ex- 
tend controls.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
under the present law the cities which 
now have controls, and the communities 
which are controlled, can get out from 
under control by action of their local 
governing bodies? 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. So those cities have 
indicated by the fact that they have not 
decontrolled that they want to continue 
under control, have they not? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not know how the 
Senator arrives at that conclusion. The 
law provides that the law will be discon- 
tinued on a given date. It likewise says, 
“If you want to be decontrolled ahead of 
that date, you can take affirmative 
action. If you want to continue controls 
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beyond that date, you can take affirma- 
tive action. But if you are satisfied with 
that date, you can sit still, and the law 
will expire.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Have the cities which 
are now controlled placed before the 
Congress requests for an extension of 
the act? Does the committee have such 
requests now before it from those cities? 

Mr. CAIN. There are certain cities 
which desire to continue controls, and 
others which desire to discontinue them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We did not have 
hearincs in the committee, but we have 
received requests. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are the requests 
from the officials of the cities, or only 
from private interests? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator should 
address that question to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I have unani- 
mous consent? I am after information. 
I do not know the situation, and I am 
wondering what the situation is, 

Mr. MAYBANK. The committee did 
not have hearings. We drew a hurried 
resolution so that we could have time to 
have proper hearings. In some in- 
stances we heard from officials, and in 
some from the people of the communi- 
ties. We think hearings would be valu- 
able because this question affects not 
only the 2,000,000 units in communities 
already referred to, but also the 4,000,- 
000 units in communities which will be 
decontrolled on June 30, unless a new 
rent-control law is enacted. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 
I was merely seeking information. 

Mr. CAIN. I sought only to find a way 
to get the Senator the information. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is only one 
excuse for extending rent control 90 
days, namely, that this very Congress 
has imposed controls upon prices and 
wages. No man who thinks straight will 
say we should not control rents if we 
are going to control all wages and prices 
in the United States. That is the basis 
of the extension, and there is no other 
gooc reason for it. I have voted against 
every rent-control bill since the war 
ended, and I would vote against the 
pending measure if it were not for the 
fact that we are controlling by law en- 
acted by the Congress all wages and all 
prices in the United States. How can 
anyone honestly argue that we should 
control the prices of sugar, shoes, cloth- 
ing, hogs, and what-have-you, and not 
contro] rents? How can it be said that 
we should control a man’s wages, say 
to a workingman, “Your wages cannot 
go up,” then let the landlord increase 
his rent? That is the only valid reason 
for the extension for 90 days. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I beg to 
disagree with the Senator. The Sena- 
tor from Washington has at no time said 
we should not control rents if at the 
same time we are controlling wages and 
prices; but we are not controlling rents 
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in this country except in limited areas, 
and in the present instance we are go- 
ing to continue for 90 days to control 
2,000,000 units of rental housing, hav- 
ing told the persons who own those 
houses on at least two occasions that 
they would be decontrolled. But I am 
also interested in decontrolling these 2,- 
000 units for an economic reason. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator’s 
objection to the 90-day extension his be- 
lief that we should pass a bill decontrol- 
ling all rent in the United States? 

Mr. CAIN. I know that 3 months 
from now, at the time when the produc- 
tion act is amended, or extended, a title 
will be included to cover the subject of 
rents. I believe those committees which 
concern themselves with what sort of a 
law we ought to have in the field of reg- 
ulating prices and wages and rents, 
would be able to do a much better job if 
they permitted the 2,000,000 units un- 
der discussion to operate in a free mar- 
ket, for a limited period of 90 days. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We gave some 
thought to that, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it certainly was not good busi- 
ness to permit the rent-control agency 
in Washington and the control agen- 
cies throughout the country to disin- 
tegrate during the next 90 days, close 
their offices, and dismiss their em- 
ployees, knowing that in 90 days, if we 
were to continue to control wages and 
prices in America, we would have to 
control rents. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator’s observation 
certainly finds me curious, because he 
must know better than I, he being a 
member of the committee and I not be- 
ing a member, that regardless of Senate 
Joint Resolution 39, something over 4,- 
000,000 rental units will continue under 
rent control between now and the end 
of June. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the Federal 
Government has no control over them. 

Mr. CAIN. The Federal Government 
certainly does have control over them, 
and the Office of the Housing Expediter 
is not going to disintegrate between now 
and June if this joint resolution shall 
be defeated. I should think that the 
Senator from Indiana, whatever his 
view of the general situation may be, 
would be in full support of liquidating 
the present Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter at the earliest practicable 
moment. I am merely suggesting that 
in order to write a fair and reasonable 
future rent control law we should let 
these 2,000,000 units operate on a free 
market for a period of 90 days. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is my sincere belief 
that the committee will make a long 
study of the entire rent control subject 
before it brings to the Senate a bill, 
sometime this spring or summer. I say 
that because during my service as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas I had the privilege of 
decontrolling all but three cities in the 
State. Under the law the local bodies 
may recommend decontrol, which 
recommendation must go to the Gov- 
ernor, and he may sign or disapprove. 
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I approved, and during my service we 
had no complaints. It may be that con- 
ditions have changed, but I sincerely 
hope that the committee will go into the 
subject. 

Mr. CAIN. I can only say to the 
junior Senator from Kansas that, know- 
ing most of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I am 
convinced that they are going to explore 
the question of rents thoroughly before 
bringing any further recommendations 
to the floor of the Senate in May or June 
of this year. 

I now wish to state other reasons for 
opposing passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39. 

The 1,400 American communities un- 
der consideration have had since June 
1950 to request an additional extension 
of Federal rent control through June 30, 
1951. Such cities have until March 31. 
1951 to request an extension of Federal 
rent control. Controlled communities 
ought to be freed on March 31 to permit 
adjustment of rents, which have been 
frozen since 1942, At least I think that 
would be the proper course to pursue. 

The average rent increase for large 
cities that have been decontrolled is a 
median of about 10.5 percent. There 
have been no mass evictions and serious 
trouble, as predicted invariably by the 
Housing Expediter. Results have been 
improvement and increased supply of 
rentals in older buildings, increased new 
construction for rent, better employ- 
ment for maintenance and construction 
trades, and improved owner-tenant rela- 
tions. Rents in some new apartments 
have been lowered since the free market 
was restored, 

Another reason to my mind is that it 
would be grossly inequitable, unjust and 
unfair to the millions of American tax- 
payers who have invested in rental prop- 
erty to extend further rent control again. 
Particularly is this true when their city 
councils, having had full opportunity 
and right to extend such controls, have 
not taken affirmative action to do so. 

The Census Bureau reports in the pre- 
liminary figures of the 1950 census that 
there are 45,875,000 dwelling units in 
the United States. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 39 would affect 2,000,000 units, or 
only one in 22. This is substantial proof 
that it is no longer a Federal problem, 
but one for local determination. 

Yet another reason is that the con- 
stantly vacillating position of Congress 
relative to decontrol is causing consid- 
erable confusion among American cities. 
Many cities do not feel that action on 
their part is necessary. They are aware 
that they are to be automatically de- 
controlled as of March 31, in accord- 
ance with Public Law 880, Eight-first 
Congress. Certainly the promise of 
Congress should be kept. I see no reason 
for not keeping it. 

If rental housing is imperatively 
needed in industrial areas or nearby 
military establishments—and if it is not 
true today, it will be soon—we may be 
able to relax regulation X and let the 
record-breaking home-building industry 
go to work now. A continuing imposi- 
tion of Federal-rent regulations will 
have the effect of reducing further the 
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existing inventory of rental facilities 
through forced sale by unwilling owners 
to unwilling buyers. 

My last reason, Mr. President, is that 
to continue to freeze rents below fair 
market value continues to discourage the 
supplying of rental homes needed for de- 
fense workers in this emergency period, 

I think we will come back to the ques- 
tion of how to house our defense workers 
in the months and years which lie im- 
mediately ahead. 

Everything I have had to say is predi- 
cated upon my hope, at least, that by 
opposing Senate Joint Resolution 39, and 
if it were not to prevail, we might more 
rapidly satisfy our defense worker re- 
quirements. 

Mr. President, I am convinced, and am 
prepared to prove, that if Congress will 
permit the 2,000,000 units to be de- 
controlled on March 31, 1951, the results 
will be totally and completely healthy 
and constructive to every party at inter- 
est: tenants, owners, local governing 
body members, local advisory board 
members, OHE administrative offices, 
and Members of Congress, 

The junior Senator from Washing- 
ton, as well as every other Senator, 
believes that between now and June 30, 
1951, the Defense Production Act of 1950 
will have been revised and extended, 
and a new title on rent stabilization will 
probably have been added. I want to 
think that those new rent regulations 
will reflect the economic facts of life, 
as they exist in the year 1951, not 1941 
and 1942. 

Therefore, every possible rental unit 
in this country that may have been given 
a period of time to adjust itself and to 
Stabilize itself in a free market will 
greatly facilitate the administration of 
the future new law. This 90-day period 
of adjustment will improve the historical 
relationship between tenant and owner. 
Pressures on local governing bodies and 
advisory boards will have been reduced. 
Last, but not least, to permit the 2,000,- 
000 units to operate for 90 days in a free 
market will greatly aid the Congress in 
its designing of new regulations. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I have in all seriousness urged the 
Senate to reject Senate Joint Resolution 
39. In having a conscience I must and 
want to vote against it because of my 
desire to observe and live by the law of 
the land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Armed Services sitting jointly were 
authorized to meet during the remainder 
of the session of the Senate today. 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY AND SECURITY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, our think- 
ing today seems to be primarily con- 
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cerned with ‘international relations, big 
ar. ned forces, and preparation for war. 

There are other matters, however, 
which affect the future of our country 
equally as much as the way in which we 
handle our foreign affairs and our prepa- 
rations for military defense. 

I wish to speak briefly about the effect 
of the present emergency upon our na- 
tional economy, our form of government 
and the lives of our citizens. 

If we do not handle our domestic 
affairs competently during this period, 
the effect can be as disastrous as that 
which might result from our involvement 
in a world-wide war. 

I do not minimize the necessity for 
strengthening our Army, our Air Force, 
our Navy, and our intelligence service. 

I do not minimize the possibility of 
attack by a foreign power within a com- 
paratively short time. That is always a 
possibility which we must be prepared 
for. 

At the present time, however, all indi- 
cations are that Russia, the only nation 
powerful enough to launch an attack 
upon America with even a faint possi- 
bility of success, is not prepared to do so. 

It appears from news leaking from be- 
hind the iron curtain, that Russia is very 
fearful of an uprising in the satellite 
countries should she make such a move. 

It appears also that Russia recognizes 
full well the ability of the American Air 
Force to pulverize her cities and para- 
lyze her economy should she start an 
all-out war. : 

It seems unlikely that Russia will at- 
tack America until she has more nearly 
equaled our productive capacity, and 
until her air force is more nearly able to 
match our own in its capacity for level- 
ing cities and industries with atomic 
bombs or other modern instruments of 
war. 

What news we get indicates that Rus- 
sia is feverishly undertaking to attain a 
more advantageous position industrially 
and economically with the democratic 
nations, 

She is, as I understand, carrying on 
great programs for the development of 
her transportation and power systems, 
her industrial capacity, and her scien- 
tific and educational programs. 

She is striving desperately to achieve 
equality with the United States, 

So, it appears more likely that if war 
does come—if our diplomats are unable 
to achieve more progress toward world 
peace than they have so far—that such 
war will more likely materialize 5, 10, or 
15 years from now than it will within 
the next 2 years. 

Let me repeat, I do not discount the 
possibility of war within the next 2 
years; I simply emphasize that if Rus- 
sia has her way, it will not materialize 
until she is more nearly ready. 

Therefore, it appears clear that in the 
interest of national security, we must 
strive to maintain the same economic, 
financial, and productive advantages 
which we hold today. 

It is true that we are in an emergency. 
We are in the kind of emergency which 
may last for a generation and during 
which we will have to combat enemies 
as deadly to free enterprise and popular 
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government as we face in the field of 
international politics. 

These enemies to our democracy and 
free-enterprise system are inflation, risk 
of military government, and the loss of 
our inalienable rights which are pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. 

Any one of these threats could, if un- 
controlled, be as disastrous as a mili- 
tary defeat. 

The questions which every American 
has the right to ask of his Government 


are: 

First. What is being done to strengthen 
our national economy so that American 
superiority may be sustained? 

Second. What is being done to make 
sure that the generations who follow 
us will live under a government respon- 
sible to the people? 

Third. What is being done to 
strengthen our Nation militarily in order 
to assure victory on the battlefield if all 
oe means of achieving world peace 

I will not discuss this last question for 
the simple reason that it is being dis- 
cussed currently by the Congress as it 
has been during the past several weeks. 

I hope that as a result of the discus- 
sions which are going on we will arrive 
at the correct answer to this question. 

The other two questions—How are we 
strengthening our economy, and how are 
we protecting our form of government? 
tie in so closely together that I will dis- 
cuss them as one. 

War, or preparation for war, brings 
about changes in the lives of most of us. 
It brings about changes in the opera- 
tions of government. 

It usually results in a temporary sus- 
pension of our inalienable rights as citi- 
zens and the delegation of authority, 
even the right to substitute rules and 
regulations for law, to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

It also results in greatly increased 
costs of government, in increased prices 
of consumer goods, and shortages in 
many commodities. 

War, or preparation for war, also ne- 
cessitates a great increase in the produc- 
tion not only of material necessary for 
the prosecution of war, but in the pro- 
duction of many types of consumer goods 
as well. 

Manpower shortages are the inevitable 
result of war preparation. Not only is it 
necessary to put great numbers of men 
and women in uniform but the demand 
of great industries for increased numbers 
of workers puts a drain upon the lower 
wage industries and the farms which 
produce commodities so essential to the 
maintenance of civilian welfare and ci- 
vilian morale, 

War, and the preparation for war, also 
put a tremendous strain upon the abil- 
ity of Government to finance its op- 
eration. 

It brings up the dread threat of infla- 
tion, which, if uncontrolled, means cer- 
tain economic collapse, hardships upon 
people living on fixed incomes, a devalua- 
tion in our monetary standards, and a 
loss of savings to people who have la- 
bored all their lives to assure themselves 
of a competency in later years. 
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We are facing the conditions which I 
have described right now and we must 
develop and administer a program which 
will meet and conquer the devastating 
threats to which I have referred—infia- 
tion, military government, and possible 
loss of our democratic processes, 

The purposes and aims of this program 
should be— 

First. To stop abnormal price rises and 
concomitant loss in purchasing power of 
the dollar; 

Second. To ease the increasing burden 
which inflation imposes on workers and 
other persons with fixed incomes: 

Third. To preserve the value of sav- 
ings and to terminate the hidden capital 
levy which results from inflation; 

Fourth. To avoid the burden ulti- 
mately falling upon debtors who borrow 
at a high price level and are obliged to 
repay their debts at lower price levels; 

Fifth. To increase production for ci- 
vilian and security purposes; 

Sixth. To aid the national security 
program; 

Seventh. To establish increased na- 
tional strength; and 

Eighth. To preserve the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise, individual initia- 
tive, the dignity of the individual, the 
heritage of the Nation, and the highest 
standard of living the world has ever 
known. 

The increased need of material for the 
armed services and the increased de- 
mand for goods by our industrial work- 
ers and others make imperative an in- 
creased production of “guns and butter,” 
especially during the period of immedi- 
ate rearmament. 

Production is increased only by turn- 
ing out more and more goods, and these 
goods, unless produced at current or 
lower costs, tend to contribute to infla- 
tionary forces. 

Unless we recognize at the outset that 
production and production alone can 
hold prices below the danger point, we 
are not getting a good start toward the 
control of inflation itself. 

Price controls, wage controls, rent con- 
trols, credit controls, and all other forms 
of controls cannot cope with the prob- 
lem unless we have production. In fact, 
controls without increased production 
will only aggravate an already serious 
situation. 

The net result of the administration’s 
effort to impose price and wage controls 
has to date been higher wages, higher 
prices, and bigger profits. This abor- 
tive effort to impose controls has pro- 
duced exactly the opposite effect to that 
which its sponsors anticipated. 

Except for the administration’s con- 
stant harping on the need for controls, 
prices to consumers would on the whole 
be consistently lower than they are today. 

Black markets are already beginning 
to appear, so I am advised, and indica- 
tions are that this situation will get worse 
as controls are extended. The worst ef- 
fect, however, of peacetime controls is 
the effect they have upon production. 
The greatest danger lies in the possibil- 
ity that they may become permanent. 

We cannot hope to get maximum pro- 
duction under price and wage controls, 
nor can we hope to get fullest conversion 
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of production to the commodities most 
badly needed. 

Controls which set aside the basic 
principles of free enterprise should be 
used only in times of extreme emergency. 

The American public has yet to be 
convinced that we are in an emergency 
great enough to warrant all-out war con- 
trols. Our people do not observe great 
apprehension among the people of West- 
ern Europe and they are disturbed over 
the political tinge which colors the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the situation. 
Under such conditions, price and wage 
controls imposed upon an unwilling pub- 
lic cannot be effective. 

There is no substitute for the law of 
supply and demand as a production in- 
centive. 

There is no more effective rationing 
device and there is no surer ways of elim- 
inating the gray and black markets. 

Federal spending during a period of 
scarcity and high prices also contributes 
to inflation. 

The Federal Government competes 
with industry and agriculture for the 
available supply of manpower and ma- 
terials, 

It is very important, however, that we 
do not abandon the development of proj- 
ects which contribute materially to the 
strengthening of our economy and there- 
by the national security. 

Included in this category would be the 
development of hydroelectric energy and 
other natural resources, including metal 
and mineral products. Nor should we 
neglect continuous improvement of 
transportation systems of all kinds. 

We must never forget that our poten- 
tial opponents are bending every effort 
to achieve economic equality with us. 

It is equally important that we do not 
neglect the health and education of the 
Nation nor the welfare of our children, 
for these are the greatest assets which 
any nation can have. 

There are, however, types of Federal 
spending which may properly be defined 
as peacetime activities, and which can 
well be postponed until labor and mate- 
rial are more plentiful and the need for 
such projects becomes more apparent. 
In this category are developments which 
do not contribute materially to the na- 
tional security program and which are 
sometimes described as pork-barrel ac- 
tivities. I, for one, will oppose projects 
of this nature while the emergency lasts. 

I suggest that the Federal budget be 
divided into two parts—one part to con- 
tain those activities which may proper- 
ly be described as peacetime activities 
and the other part to include those which 
might be described as national security 
activities, 

The departments of Government would 
be classified and each department would 
prepare two budgets, one for peacetime 
work and one for purposes which con- 
tribute materially to the national se- 
curity. 

Congress would do well to impose a 
statutory limit for a 2-year period on 
peacetime expenditures. 

All expenditures for the development 
of waterways, electric energy, and natu- 
ral resources should be put as far as pos- 
sible on a self-liquidating and self-sus- 
taining basis. 
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There is no reason why the costs of 
such developments should not be paid 
largely by the principal beneficiaries over 
a period of years. 

The national debt of the United States 
is now approaching $260,000,000,000. 

The national expenditures for the next 
2 years will approximate 875,000,000. 000 
a year. This is approximately $30,000,- 
000,000 more than the national income 
was for 1950. 

It should be the policy of this Con- 
gress to establish a pay-as-you-go basis 
as nearly as possible. 

To charge our present-day expendi- 
tures to future generations means that 
we are not only shirking the responsi- 
bilities of this generation, but jeopardiz- 
ing the future as well. 

Our tax program should be revised up- 
ward with the least possible delay, using 
the basic scale of corporate and per- 
sonal income and excise taxes in effect 
for 1950 as a starting point. 

The unprecedented corporation profits 
which are the direct result of the pre- 
paredness program should be skimmed 
off into the National Treasury, not only 
because of the need for income, but be- 
cause those profits are so huge today that 
they are a constant invitation to higher 
wage demands, higher prices, and infla- 
tion generally. They also will, if allowed 
to get out of hand, contribute to a seri- 
ous political unrest. 

Every individual except those in the 
lowest-income category should be made 
to bear his proportionate share of the in- 
creasing costs of government, 

Due regard must be given to low-in- 
come people who are finding it more dif- 
ficult than ever to exist these days. I 
emphatically disagree with those who 
would lower the personal-income-tax 
exemption. Such action would put our 
poorer people in double jeopardy. They 
would pay the penalty of higher prices 
and suffer from the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar also. At best 
these people can purchase only the bare 
necessities of life. 

The purchasing power of high-income 
people must be skimmed off, however, if 
the supplies of goods and purchasing 
power are to be kept in a balanced rela- 
tionship. 

The imposition of additional emer- 
gency taxes should not be on a perma- 
nent basis. New tax increases should 
be for a period of 2 years only and should 
be known as national security taxes. It 
may even be advisable to show such tax 
increases in separate columns on the tax 
blanks. 

It is extremely important that we do 
not treat any emergency legislation en- 
eee at this time as permanent legisla- 

on. 

We are in a period of national emer- 
gency as declared by the President and 
all legislation of an emergency nature 
should be clearly designated as such, run 
for periods not exceeding 2 years, and 
be renewed if and when necessary. 

A nation living under permanent war- 
time controls during peacetime can 
hardly boast of being a democratic 
nation. 

Much can be done in the field of credit 
to stem the inflation tide. 
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The RFC and its subsidiary, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, 
should be abolished without further 
delay. 

Yesterday morning I read in the news- 
papers that I had stated that no good 
could come from continuing the RFC 
investigation any further. Unfortu- 
nately two or three people mistook that 
to mean I was defending the RFC. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
What I intended to convey was that 
while the committee could continue to 
dig up unsavory transactions of this or- 
ganization for an indefinite period of 
time, yet if there was anyone who had 
not already made up his mind as to the 
impossibility of purifying this Govern- 
ment agency, any additional evidence 
which would be adduced would hardly 
convince them either. 

Any necessary functions of the RFC 
or the National Mortgage Association 
can be handled better in other ways. 

Credit should be made readily avail- 
able only for those purposes which con- 
tribute to the strengthening of our na- 
tional economy and our national 
security. 

Credit for other purposes, including 
the purchase of unnecessary goods and 
services should be discouraged. 

Citizens should be encouraged to in- 
vest in Government securities rather 
than looking for other ways to spend 
their money. They will be reluctant to 
do this, however, unless the soundness of 
the dollar is insured. 

The deduction of ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred in carry- 
ing on any trade or business authorized 
by section 23 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code should be limited. 

Such expenses should not exceed that 
percentage of the total business expense 
of the taxpayer that they bore for the 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948, although pro- 
visions should be made for proper ad- 
justments of salaries, commissions, and 
other incidentals and for new businesses. 

The purpose of this is to prevent cer- 
tain business interests from spending 
unusual large amounts of money in ad- 
vertising, entertainment, promotion 
propoganda, and other unwarranted 
purposes and deducting all such expendi- 
tures from their taxable incomes. 

In summary, Mr. President, I reem- 
phasize that the dangers which we face 
nationally can be more devastating to 
us than the dangers we face in the in- 
ternational field, 

Unless we maintain our economic 
strength and our form of government, 
it will not make much difference what 
the size of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force may be, we will not be able to 
promote democracy throughout the 
world or lead the democratic nations to 
victory in the event of war. 

I have pointed out the importance of 
maintaining our financial and economic 
strength which is so necessary to our 
national security and the preservation of 
our form of government. 

The points I emphasize are: 

First. Increase production of vital eco- 
nomic and military commodities. 

Second. Abandon dependency upon 
price and wage controls, which at best, 
can only be regarded as stopgap reme- 
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dies, and which should be put into effect 
only after all other remedies have failed. 

Third. Slow down on Government ex- 
penditures which do not contribute di- 
rectly to our national security, and con- 
centrate on such developments as will 
make a direct contribution to this pur- 


pose. 

Fourth. Inaugurate without delay a 
pay-as-you-go policy for Government 
expenditures. 

Fifth. Restrict credit for unnecessary 
private expenditures which compete for 
available manpower and material. 

Sixth. Abolish the RFC and its sub- 
sidiaries without delay. 

Seventh. Encourage private invest- 
ment in Government bonds, 

Eighth. Limit expenditures for adver- 
tising, business entertainment, and sales 
promotion to a reasonable amount on a 
historic basis. 

Ninth. Put all emergency legislation 
on a strictly temporary basis. 

Tenth. Revise our national tax struc- 
ture without delay. 

If we have the strength to do these 
things now, we will come out of this 
emergency stronger than ever and hand 
down to future generations that heritage 
of freedom of which we are only the tem- 
porary trustees. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the execu- 
tive calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc; and, without objection, 
the President will be notified. 

RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 13 (legislative day of 
March 12), 1951: 

POSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 

Aileene D. Schaad, Clarence Center. 

Emanuel W. Kuna, Hartsdale, 

Harold C. Epke, Folley. 

OKLAHOMA 
Bob W. Johnson, Durant, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pauline E. Rossman, Spring Mills, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, who 
in Thy great goodness art able and will- 
ing to supply all our needs, inspire us al- 
ways to receive our blessings humbly and 
gratefully. 

Grant that in these perilous times, 
when evil tidings make us pensive and 
often smite us with fear, we may feel 
Thy nearness unto us and the presence 
of Thy spirit within us. 

We pray that Thou wilt emancipate 
our beloved country from all those de- 
generating and demoralizing forces and 
influences within our national life 
which are seeking to undermine the 
strength and corrupt the spirit of our 
Republic. 

May we be a united people, earnestly 
striving to break down all the barriers 
which divide, in order that in the fellow- 
ship of good will and brotherhood and 
in loyalty to high and holy principles we 
may build a nobler civilization. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
all our legislators meet the duties and 
demands of their high vocation with 
intelligence and with faith and courage. 

In all their deliberations and decisions 
may they prove to be men and women 
of vision with a clear understanding of 
our country’s needs, and a discriminat- 
ing perception of life’s values. May: 
they always be eager to seek and appro- 
priate the eternal wisdom and counsel 
of God, 

Hear us in Christ’sname. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the follcwing titles: 


H. R. 335. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 
wick County, Kans.; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vera 
Raupe; 

H. R. 1090. An act to extend the period for 
the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces; 

H. R. 1165. An act for the relief of Richard 
Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele 
Rundle; 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious; 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guard- 
ian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 2262. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the fortification 
of Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the evacu- 
ation of Boston, Mass., by the British, to be 
held in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951; and 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legislative 
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branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll 
L. Vickers; and 

H. R. 1780, An act to amend section 4 (g) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to permit 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
make expenditures for land for radio moni- 
toring stations, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 28. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; 

S. 47. An act for the relief of Madeleine 
Quarez; 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

S. 77. An act for the relief of Mircea Grossu 
and his family; 

S 118. An act for the relief of Nouhad Ann 
Khoury: 

S. 119. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Girardi; 

S. 124. An act for the relief of Mrs. George 
(Wong Tze-yen) Poy; 

S. 155. An act for the relief of Victor G. 
Lutfalla; 

S. 165. An act for the relief of Robert Jo- 
hanna Sorensen; 

S 166. An act for the relief of Lars Daniel 
Sorensen; 

8.178. An act for the relief of Zdenek 
Marek; 

S. 181. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Engelbert; 

S. 210. An act authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Jesus Juan Lianderal; 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juan 
Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, Mrs. 
Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, and Mrs, 
Hugo Soria; 

S. 216. An act to amend section 631b of 
title 5, United States Code, by adding a new 
subsection to be cited as subsection (c); 

S. 223. An act for the relief of Azy Ajderian; 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett; 

S. 249. An act for the relief of Ruzena 
Pelantova: 

S. 259. An act to fix the responsibilities of 
the disbursing officer and of the auditor of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


98.261. An act to amend section 7 of an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902; 

S 262. An act to amend section 3 of an act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District of Columbia, approved 
February 11, 1929, and for other purposes; 

8.276. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander V, Papanicolau and his wife, Emilia; 

S. 277. An act for the relief of Lily Pfan- 
nenschmidt; 

S 300. An act for the relief of Lloyd F. 
Stew2rt; 

S. 336. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to proclaim the 
first Monday in February of each year as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Day; 

S. 348, An act for the relief of Jacoba van 
Dorp; 

S. 353. An act relating to the time for pub- 
lication of the Official Register of the United 
States; 
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5.356. An act for the relief of Edith Wini- 
fred Henderson; 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Herk Visna- 
puu and his wife, Naima.; 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Irmgard 
Kohler; 

S. 364. An act for the relief of Mrs. Su- 
zanne Wiernik and her daughter Genevieve; 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department of 
Labor; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of Sui Ken 
Fong and Sui Tung Fong; 

S. 427. An act for the relief of Nene Baal- 
stad; 

S. 451. An act for the relief of James Me- 
Gillic and Blossom McGillic; 

S. 463. An act for the relief of Alice de 
Bony de Lavergne; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Willard 
Cheek and Louise Cheek; 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 516. An act to amend the act incorpo- 
rating the American Legion so as to redefine 
(a) the powers of said corporation, (b) the 
right to the use of the name The American 
Legion” and “American Legion”; 

S. 529. An act for the relief of Humayag 
Dilditian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 

S. 548. An act for the relief of Freidoun 
Jalayer; 

5. 568. An act for the relief of George W. 
Purdy; 

S. 587. An act for the relief of Sotirios 
Christos Roumanis; 

S. 613. An act for the relief of Ernestine 
Bacon Jacobs; 

S. 631. An act for the relief of Conrad 
Xavier Charles Mauerer; 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Evald Fer- 
dinand Kask; 

S. 666. An act for the relief of George 
Pantelas; 

S. 683. An act authorizing vessels of Cana- 
dian registry to transport iron ore between 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951; 

S. 695. An act for the relief of William 
Greville Birkett; 

S. 768. An act conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on 
the claims of G. T. Elliott, Inc.; ani M. F. 
Quinn: 

S. 822. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Sternberg: 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
Lomnitz; 

S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; 

S. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain alieas; 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; 

S. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution fa- 


voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1724) entitled An act to provide for the 
renegotiation of contracts, and for other 
purposes.” 

LOANS FROM RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
. CORPORATION 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a lot of talk and newspaper 
comment about the investigation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation by 
another body. I have information that 
testimony was brought out in executive 
session by this committee of another 
body which would show that Mr. Guy 
Gabrielson, chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, and also presi- 
dent of Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., secured 
a loan of $9,000,000 on April 8, 1946, for 
his company, and subsequently on April 
2, 1948, another loan of $3,500,000, and 
still a further loan on April 25, 1949, of 
$6,000,000. 

It seems that Mr. Gabrielson, in addi- 
tion to being chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, has been doing 
a little influencing at RFC, since this 
testimony would tend to show that he 
charged his own company, the Carthage 
Hydrocol, $100,000 for his services in se- 
curing these loans for it. By way of ex- 
planation, I might say that Carthage 
Hydrocol is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high-octane gasoline from nat- 
ural gas, the most expensive way of get- 
ting high-octane gasoline, and certainly 
in 1946 there was no pressing need for 
this commodity. 

Another interesting thing is that two 
Members of this other body, whom the 
House rules do not permit me to men- 
tion by name, were exerting pressure 
to get this loan for Mr. Gabrielson's 
company. Although the House rules 
may prohibit me from mentioning the 
names of these Men:bers of the other 
body, I will most certainly name them 
tonight at 10 o'clock over the Mutual 
network. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam sorry. I do 
not have time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


LOANS ™ROM RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. - 


Speaker, replying to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays], I would say that those 
facts were not brought out in executive 
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session. There was nothing secret about 
the loan. They were printed in the hear- 
ings held before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the Senate and on 
page 212 you will find the whole story 
of this loan. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
You would not yield to me, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I did not have 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Well, 
I do not have time either. I may say 
that as far as I know there has been no 
fraud revealed in this particular instance. 
If there is, the gentleman from Ohio 
should stand up here and make his state- 
ment. Certainly we want fairness and 
honesty and no corruption in the RFC, 
whether it affects Republicans or Demo- 
crats. 

I hope the whole facts will be brought 
out, but in fairness to Mr. Gabrielson 
I might say that there is no such intima- 
tion of any wrongdoing at the present 


No. 


“time as has been intimated. 


PROPOSING A STANDING COMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE ON PEACE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that if we are to make the most 
of our peace efforts we have need to 
make certain basic changes in our official 
nomenclature so that what we are doing 
will not pass off under titles that are 
misleading and unrepresentative of our 
efforts to attain and preserve a true con- 
dition of peace. 

In our approach to international 
problems we seek a condition of uni- 
versal stability, we endeavor to banish 
the use of force as an instrument of 
national policy, we give generously of 
skills, energy and funds to promote 
prosperity—and more importantly we 
give and are giving of the treasure of our 
youth to halt the marauding hand of 
aggression. 

All of this is the mark of a real and 
urgent desire for peace by the American 
people. In a variety of sacrificial ways 
we have validated our aim to renounce 
aggressive war such steps as ve are tak- 
ing to build strength in a military way 
are solely for the purpose of checking 
the outbreak of a general war: Our pri- 
mary, enduring, and everlasting objec- 
tive is peace. 

How strange it is, then, that in this 
great endeavor we handicap ourselves 
through the avoidance of the peace label 
in our activities? Certainly we miss an 
important psychological bet if we com- 
mit this error of omission. More impor- 
tantly the very usage of inexact termi- 
nology can impair the quality and direc- 
tion of our thinking for peace. 

What I have specifically in mind is 
that nowhere in this great legislative 
body, whose decisions implement the na- 
tional will for peace, do we find a single 
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committee that is dignified by the title 
or subtitle, committee or subcommittee 
for peace. I feel this is a serious defect 
and I hope this body will take steps to 
remedy this situation. 

Consequently in fairness to our na- 
tional conscience and in consideration 
of the aims of our Government and the 
sacrifices of our people for peace, and 
that we may be able more properly and 
effectively to deal with that vast body of 
important subject matter that perti- 
nently affects our future and the peace, 
I propose the creation of a standing 
Committee on Peace in the House of 
Representatives. It is proper and sound 
that we do this and I have every confi- 
dence that the Members of this body will 
take a similar view of this matter. 

GUY GABRIELSON AND THE RFO 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in what my good friend the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] said 


about Mr. Gabrielson. 

The Sunday’s Washington Post carried 
a story about Mr. Gabrielson’s having 
made a speech at Elgin, Ill., to the fifty- 
seventh annual banquet of the John 
Ericson Republican Club in which he 
said, Throw the rascals out,” referring 
to the RFC. 

Mr. Gabrielson was president of the 
company that borrowed $18,500,000 for 
which he charged a $100,000 fee. That 
was in 1946. It seems to me we should 
have some investigation of influence by 
members of the Republican National 
Committee as well as influence by Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I wanted to say, 
but time did not permit, that there was 
some influence exerted by a couple of 
Members of the other body in this loan, 
While the rules of the House do not per- 
mit me to mention their names on the 
floor of the House, yet I am going to 
mention their names tonight in a broad- 
cast over 275 stations of the Mutual net- 
work. 

Mr. SUTTON. There is no question 
about influence being used. The whole 
thing should be exposed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In 
fairness it might be said also that Mr. 
Gabrielson was not chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee in 1946. 
Any loan he secured at that time was 
secured as an individual. But I agree 
with the gentleman that if there was any 
misconduct in that instance bring it out. 

Mr. SUTTON. That is right, throw 
all the rascals out. 
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PROVISION OF HOUSING FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
report (H. Res. 166, Rept. No. 226) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2988) to assist the provi- 
sion of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with the 
national defense. That after general de- 
bate which shall be confined to the bill and 
o. atinue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to va- 
cate the special order that I have for to- 
day to address the House for one-half 
hour and that I be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour tomorrow after- 
noon and also for 1 hour on Thursday 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, this fussing around here this 
morning about Mr. Gabrielson is ter- 
ribly disturbing. An old man and old 
woman can live together in comparative 
peace and harmony for 50 years, as I 
have done. I have a mighty fine wife 
and we never get our names or pictures 
in the paper under a big headline, but 
if you are down here in the White House 
as is Major General Vaughan and get a 
woman to come in from Australia under 
a special bill why they say something 
about that. It is because the Republi- 
cans perhaps, have not been getting any 
money from the RFC that these gentle- 
men today are so exercised when they 
learn that two Republicans were granted 
loans. 

If you want to abolish the RFC be- 
cause it made a loan or two, to a couple 
of Republicans, and I understand they 
did to two of them, including a radio 
manufacturer, that is all right with me, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired, 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam at a complete loss to understand or 
interpret the purpose of my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] in 
the remarks they have made here today, 
Are they trying to completely exonerate 
the RFC due to the fact that organiza- 
tion did make a loan to a Republican? 
Does that excuse the RFC for the cor- 
ruptness, for the deplorable mess that 
the RFC is in today, simply because some 
Republican was able to get a loan? A 
ripe apple in a barrel of rotten apples 
does not make the whole barrel of rotten 
apples good. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 


THE HIGH COST OF OUR MILITARY 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the high 
cost of our military defense program 
should make us realize that inflation as 
well as Communist aggression is damag- 
ing our national security. In January 
of this year President Truman in his 
budget message told the country the 
United States could get along with forty- 
one billion for military outlays in the 
next fiscal year. From recent state- 
ments by the Pentagon and other official 
sources it appears that the President will 
now ask for even a larger military budget 
in fiscal 1952. 

Defense planners contend that the 
cost of weapons and defense equipment 
is rising far faster than was anticipated. 
The Pentagon budget experts point out 
that every time raw material prices and 
wages increase the cost of weapons rises. 
For example, the Army is now paying 
$250,000 for a heavy antiaircraft gun 
that cost $160,000 before the Korean war 
began. 

A recent Navy directive to “all hands” 


` illustrates the problem more vividly. 


The clothing costs for one enlisted man 
have jumped from $118 to $254.75. 
Blankets have zoomed from $6 to $20. 
At the end of World War II a fighter 
plane cost $53,000. Now our fighter 
planes cost $218,000. A medium bomber 
cost has risen from $185,000 to $2,500,000. 
The effect of this inflationary price in- 
crease is devastating both on our mili- 
tary plans and our domestic economy. 
The military appropriations approved 
j.st before the Korean war, those ap- 
proved by Congress since July of 1950, 
and those now proposed, will buy far less 
than was originally contemplated. In 
effect, inflation by increasing the cost of 
guns, planes, and ships, has decreased 
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our military strength just as the Chinese 
Communists have done in the Korean 
stalemate. 

It is obvious the United States must 
overcome the dangers of inflation if we 
are to win the long pull against the 
Kremlin. Militarily the Nation is 
stronger now than it was when the Ko- 
rean war started, even though we have 
50,000 casualties and losses in equipment, 
but domestically, because of inflation, we 
are in bad shape. Our fighting men in 
Korea have valiantly met the Commu- 
nists on the field of battle and have been 
successful despite the restrictions im- 
posed on General MacArthur by the De- 
partment of State and the White House. 
At the same time the top administration 
bureaucrats and policy makers do little 
to stem the tide of inflation. 

The President’s outrageous $98,000,- 
000,000 budget is one of several basic 
causes of inflation. His budget does not 
call for any tightening of the Govern- 
ment’s belt. The Congress, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, must assume the 
job of reducing Government expenses in 
an all-out effort to stave off further 
inflation. 

In addition, the President must make 
full and effective use of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act which Congress enacted in 
September of 1950. The White House 
has had the necessary authority to hold 
` the line for the last 6 months without 
results. This delay has already cost the 
taxpayers many millions and if the bun- 
gling continues conditions are bound to 
be worse. For the defense of America 
strong and effective action on the home 
front is long overdue. The tools are and 
have been available. When can the pub- 
lic expect action? 


TAXES GO UP, UP, UP 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this week when most Ameri- 
cans are paying their income taxes is a 
good time to reflect upon the growing 
cost of the Federal Government. 

In George Washington’s time the Fed- 
eral Government cost the taxpayers less 
than $1,500,000 a year. In 1950, it cost 
them about $50,000,000,000. 

In Washington's time the Federal Gov- 
ernment cost the citizens 37 cents per 
capita or an average of $1.48 for a family 
of four. Last year Federal taxes were 
about $325 per capita or $1,300 for an 
average family of four. In 1951, these 
taxes will be even higher. 

In the first year of the Lincoln admin- 
istration taxes averaged $6.78 per capita 
and in 1930, only 20 years ago, taxes were 
a mere $29.54 as compared to today’s 
about $325, according to figures supplied 
by the Library of Congress. 

The per capita taxes to be collected 
from the American people for 1950 are 
almost 1,000 times those collected in 
Washington's time; 200 times the rate 
of Lincoln’s administration; 47 times 
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the taxes collected in 1910; and 10 times 
the per capita rates of 20 years ago. 

Under such an increase in taxation, it 
is not surprising that the goods the citi- 
zens could buy in 1900 for $1 today costs 
about $3.30. 

It has been well said that “the power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” Taxes 
can undermine the incentive motive for 
agriculture, labor, and industry which 
has given us the greatest productive sys- 
tem in the world. If we do not remain 
financially and economically strong at 
home we cannot be militarily strong 
overseas. If we do not fight high taxes 
and inflation at home, we never can suc- 
cessfully ight communism abroad. Un- 
less greater efficiency and economy is 
achieved in government, the American 
people will face even higher taxes, higher 
prices, more inflation, and ultimate 
national bankruptcy. 


EXCISE TAX ON WINE 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
fcr 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic welfare of 26,000 grape-growing 
families in the State of California is at 
stake over a proposed imposition of ex- 
cise taxes on wine which was made pub- 
lic on February 5, 1951, by the Treasury 
Department. 

As proposed, the increased excise taxes 
would raise the levy on table-wine grapes 
from the present $24 a ton to $80; and 
on dessert-wine grapes from $48 to $120 
per ton. 

This reflects increases of 150 percent 
and 233% percent far in excess of that 
proposed for any agricultural food prod- 
uct or alcoholic beverage. 

This tax is unfair and discriminatory 
in that it imposes hardships on grape 
farmers whose major outlet is the wine 
industry. Already paying $61,600,000 in 
Federal taxes, the grape and wine indus- 
try would suffer considerably. 

California, and particularly the First 
Congressional District, are primarily de- 
pendent upon agriculture to form the 
basis of a sound economy. In the entire 
State there are 500,000 acres of vine- 
yards, 383 bonded wineries and relative 
investments which are computed as hav- 
ing a capital value of $590,000,000. 

If enacted, this tax proposal would di- 
vest thousands of farm families of their 
livelihood, as 167,000 acres of bearing 
vineyards produce only those varieties of 
grapes suitable to the production of wine. 

Principal outlet for wine, considered 
mainly as an agricultural food product 
rather than an alcoholic beverage, are 
people in the low- and middle-income 
brackets. They comprise 80 percent of 
the wine-consuming market, 

To meet increased tax demands, cost 
of retail wines would climb; thus mak- 
ing the product a luxury. 

This will result in considerable decline 
in consumption—estimated to be a mini- 
mum of 20,000,000 gallons annually— 
great loss to grape farmers and place the 
economy of California in jeopardy, 
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Grape farmers and vintners are will- 
ing to carry their share of the tax load. 
That share should be a fair one, not an 
excessive and discriminatory rate. 

In fairness to grape farmers and the 
wine industry of California and the First 
Congressional District, this unreason- 
able tax should not be imposed, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on tomor- 
row for 5 minutes, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House to- 
day for 10 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION SHOULD BE LIQUIDATED 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill to provide for the 
orderly liquidation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The bill provides that the Corporation 
shall have succession through June 30, 
1953, unless sooner dissolved by Con- 
gress. It also provides for the termina- 
tion of loan powers after June 1, 1951. 

The RFC was organized for a good and 
laudable purpose during the administra- 
tion of President Hoover. It has rend- 
ered outstanding service and has con- 
tributed greatly to the welfare of our 
country. 

Unfortunately, this agency, charged 
with the responsibility of lending mil- 
lions and billions of dollars belonging to 
the people of this country, has permitted 
itself to be influenced by individuals who 
would use it to line their own pocketbooks 
and to secure questionable loans by the 
millions for purposes never intended by 
the RFC Act. It has become a place of 
corruption and a sorry mess. It has be- 
come a magnet for favor seekers, influ- 
ence users, and fee-hungry lawyers who 
have lost respect for their Government 
and are using the Government lending 
agency to their own selfish advantage. 

Reorganization will not cure what is 
wrong with the RFC. It should be abol- 
ished now. If there should be need for 
an agency to carry on the work intended 
by the RFC, a new organization can be 
established, but this agency has fallen 
into such disrepute it should be liqui- 
dated before the situation becomes even 
worse, 


THE LATE O. S. WARDEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this means to inform the House 
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of Representatives and especially the 
Members from the reclamation States, of 
the passing of the Honorable Oliver S. 
Warden, publisher of the Great Falls 
Tribune, of Great Falls, Mont. “O. S.,” 
as he was familiarly known to all of us, 
was a past president of the National 
Reclamation Association, the Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from 
Montana for the past 17 years, and a di- 
-rector of the Associated Press for many 
years, He was largely responsible for 
the development of irrigation and rec- 
Jamation in the western part of the 
United States. Together with James 
Rowe, Sr., of Butte, Mont., he helped de- 
velop our State over the years and to- 
gether they were responsible for formu- 
lating a good-road program and getting 
Montana out of the mud. Mr. Warden 
has left behind him a monument in the 
building of the present Canyon Ferry 
Dam, near Helena, Mont., a project which 
he fought to achieve for many years, and 
it is my hope to be able, in memory of 
him and in appreciation of his work, to 
have the lake being built in connection 
with the dam named Warden Lake. 
Montana has lost its greatest citizen 
and I have lost a valued friend. To his 
wife, Mrs. Warden, and to his son, Alex, 


and the other members of the family, I, 


extend my deepest sympathy in their 
hour of sorrow. 

“O. S.“ was a good, decent, upright 
man. We of Montana will miss his 
counsel but we know he has contributed 
greatly and has left an indelible mark on 
the development of our State. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1048 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 40, to extend the time within which 
prisoners of war may file claims under 
the War Claims Act of 1946, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the reason for 
this bill? 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to bring up Senate 
Joint Resolution 40. This proposed leg- 
islation has the approval of the War 
Claims Commission as will appear from 
letter dated March 6, 1951, which is 
printed in the report. 

The principal purpose of the joint res- 
olution, as amended, is to amend the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
extend the time within which claims for 
benefits under the provisions of the act 
administered by the War Claims Com- 
mission may be filed with the War Claims 
Commission, from March 1, 1951, until 

March 31, 1952. 

The War Claims Act of 1948, as orig- 
inally enacted, provided that claims had 
to be filed not later than 2 years after 
the date of enactment of the act. Al- 
though the act was enacted July 3, 1948, 
the War Claims Commission was not ac- 
tivated until September 14, 1949. There- 
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fore, in order to allow for more time for 
the filing of claims, Congress passed 
Public Law 75, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved May 27, 1949, to extend the time 
for filing of claims until March 1, 1951. 

This extension, however, has proved 
insufficient. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 151,000 American 
claims authorized to be received and ad- 
judicated by the War Claims Commis- 
sion. The Commission, to date, has re- 
celved about 126,000 valid American 
claims. It is believed, therefore, that 
there are remaining unfiled at least 
25,000 claims of American claimants, 
These American claimants fall primarily 
into two classes: First, about 3,000 civil- 
ian internees entitled to claim benefits 
under section 5 of the War Claims Act; 
and second, about 22,000 American pris- 
oners of war entitled to claim benefits 
under section 6 of the War Claims Act. 
Furthermore, religious organizations and 
their personnel functioning in the 
Philippine Islands may file with the 
Commission certain claims under section 
7 of the War Claims Act. 

In addition, it is estimated that about 
50,000 claimants of the Republic of the 
Philippines have been unable to file their 
claims with the War Claims Commis- 
sion because the Commission office in 
Manila was not opened until November 
1, 1950. Under existing law, this left 
only 4 months for the filing of claims, 
These 50,000 potential claimants belong 
to a group of approximately 100,000 per- 
sons who are now citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines and who were for- 
merly members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States and as such were held 
as prisoners of war by the Japanese. 

Many of the former prisoners of war 
and former civilian internees have not 
as yet recovered from the physical and 
mental disabilities resulting from their 
imprisonment or internment and have, 
therefore, not had access to the usual 
sources of information which might ap- 
prise them of their claims. 

In addition, in those cases in which 
such prisoners or internees have died, 
persons entitled to claim under the pro- 
visions of the act frequently are not 
aware of their rights under the act. It 
is the opinion of your committee that 
under these circumstances it is only fair 
and just that the time for the filing of 
these claims should be extended until 
March 31, 1952, so that all eligible per- 
sons may have an opportunity to receive 
the benefits provided for them by the 
Congress, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
long is this extended for? 

Mr. McGUIRE. For 1 year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think that it will be ended 
at that time? 

Mr. McGUIRE. That is right. It 


passed the other body and by unanimous . 


vote of our committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That section (2) (e) of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
time within which claims may be filed with 
the Commission shall in no event be later 
than March 1, 1951, except that claims of 
prisoners of war under section 6 may be 
filed at any time prior to October 1, 1951. 
The Commission shall take immediate ac- 
tion to advise itself and all prisoners of war 
of the rights of such prisoners of war under 
this act, and to assist them in the prepara- 
tion and filing of their claims, and shall file 
prior to January 1, 1952, claims on behalf 
of all prisoners of war falling to file their 
claims prior to October 1, 1951.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

That section 2 (c) of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, is amended as of March 
1, 1951, by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sentence 
the following: “The limit of time within 
which claims may be filed with the Commis- 
sion shall in no event be later than March 
31, 1952. The Commission shall take imme- 
diate action to advise all persons entitled to 
file claims under the provisions of this act 
administered by the Commission of their 
rights under such provisions, and to assist 
them in the preparation and filing of their 
claims.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to extend the time for 
the filing of certain claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

THE LATE HONORABLE JACOB L. 
MILLIGAN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
received the sad news of the passing of 
a former distinguished Member of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Jacob L, 
Milligan, of Missouri, who passed away 
suddenly at his home on last Friday 
night. I served in this House with 
Tucx Milligan as we called him, for 
many years. He was an able, an effi- 
cient, and a courageous Member of this 
body whose patriotism was above ques- 
tion and whose integrity was never in 
doubt. He was a decorated hero of the 
First World War. 

Tuck Milligan was a man who stood 
by his convictions regardless of the pres- 
sure of the opposition. When he left 
this body he ran for the Senate in 1934, 
against the present occupant of the 
White House. He failed to get the nom- 
ination; the powerful Pendergast ma- 
chine was against him. I wonder what 
would be the condition of the world today 
if that young man had been elected to 
the Senate in 1934? 

Another milestone along the highway 
of life has become the monument to a 
departed friend. 


amendment was 
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My heart goes out to his lovely wife 
and Mrs. Rankin joins me in these senti- 
ments. 

God bless his sacred memory. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to do so may extend 
their remarks on the life and services of 
our late friend and colleague Congress- 
man Milligan, or Tuck Milligan, as we 
who knew him fondly called him, at this 
point and that other Members may have 
five legislative days in which to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our late friend and colleague, 
J. L. Milligan, is a sad loss not only to 
Mrs, Milligan and his immediate family 
and relatives, but to those who knew him 
and who served with him. As the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
well said, he was one of the most coura- 
geous Members of this House during his 
years of service, and one of the most out- 
standing Members of the House. He 
and I developed a very close personal 
friendship. His passing is a personal 
loss to me, and one that is also a per- 
sonal loss to his many friends. 

Mrs. Milligan, who survives him, a 
very sweet and charming lady, was an 
inspiration to her late husband. Mrs, 
McCormack and I knew and liked the 
late Congressman and also know and 
like Mrs. Milligan very much. While 
serving in this body he made outstand- 
ing contributions to the progress of our 
country. Mrs. Milligan and those who 
are left behind can derive great conso- 
lation that as a public official our late 
colleague, her late husband, has made 
marked contributions toward the prog- 
ress of our country. 

I extend to Mrs. Milligan the deep and 
profound sympathy of Mrs. McCormack 
and myself. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Tuck 
Milligan was as good a man as I ever 
knew. He was loyal to friends, to his 
duties, to his country. 

His was a fine personality, and he was 
as good a friend as I ever had. 

To his loved ones I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

DR. GORDON S. SEAGRAVE 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous convent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D . Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1951, I called to the attention of 
the Members the tragic story of Dr. 
Gordon S. Seagrave. Dr. Seagrave had 
been arrested and taken from his hos- 
pital in the village of Namkham, some 
500 miles north of Rangoon, and tried 
for treason. 

It was pointed out that Dr. Seagrave, 
a medical missionary, had labored long 
and faithful. He tended the sick. He 
trained nurses, doctors, and public- 
health workers. Thousands of people 
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lived better and healthier lives because 
of his inspiration. 

On August 18, 1950, Dr. Seagrave was 
arrested by officials of the government of 
Burma. He was flown to Rangoon and 
charged with treason. For weeks he lan- 
guished in jail. His long trial began on 
October 12, 1950. On January 17, he 
was convicted of treason in helping the 


` Karen rebels and was sentenced to 6 


years imprisonment, 

I pointed out, Mr. Speaker, that his 
case was appealed. Following my re- 
marks, I advised with the State Depart- 
ment and with Hon. James Barrington, 
the Burma Ambassador here in Wash- 
ington, to use their best efforts to see 
that Dr. Seagrave was given every con- 
sideration in his appeal. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend Ambassador Barrington for his 
interest in the efforts made in behalf of 
this great American. Likewise, our State 
Department through our Embassy rep- 
resentetive in Rangoon are to be highly 
commended for their assistance. 

THE ACQUITTAL OF DR, SEAGRAVE 


It is now known, Mr. Speaker, that the 
hizh court of Burma on last Friday, 
March 8, 1951, reversed the decision of 
the special tribunal that had previously 
convicted Dr. Seagrave. 

This decision will, I am certain, heal 
some very serious wounds that have de- 
veloped in the hearts of many Americans 
who know the “Burma Surgeon” person- 
ally and appreciate the outstanding con- 
tribution this American medical mis- 
sionary has made to the cause of Chris- 
tian missions. 

IDEOLOGICAL PRESSURES IN BURMA 


Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, it is not easy for us in 
this country to appreciate the degree of 
ideological pressure under which all pub- 
lic oficials in Burma have to make their 
decisions. I felt this force when, as a 
member of a congressional mission, I vis- 
1 Rangoon on September 20 and 21, 

941. 

Burma faces not only the constant 
threat of invasion by her powerful 
neighbor, Communist China, but the 
Government is plagued by armed Com- 
munist forces within her own borders. 

As if this were not enough, the country 
has been seriously weakened by the 
long-drawn-out struggle between the 
Burmese and the Karens, a large ethnic 
group within Burma—a factor which 
the Communists are well qualified to ex- 
ploit. It is small wonder that in this at- 
mosphere it has been difficult to conduct 
the case of Dr. Seagrave with calm and 
impartiality. 

VISIT OF BURMESE AND KAREN DELEGATES TO 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY FOR MORAL REARMAMENT 


Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, not only am I pleased to call 


to the attention of the House the acquit- 


tal of Dr. Seagrave but also to point out 
another significant aspect of the events 
taking place in Burma. Two months 
ago, the Minister in the Burmese Cabi- 
net who is entrusted with Karen affairs, 
the Honorable Mahn BA Saing, paid a 
visit to Washington in order to obtain 
assistance in settling the Burmese- 
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Karen conflict. He came along with 
1,500 delegates from 25 countries to the 
National Assembly for Moral Rearma- 
ment meeting at the Shoreham Hotel 
from December 30, 1950, through Janu- 
ary 7,1951. The delegation from Burma 
included both Burmese and Karen 
leaders. 

Since his return to Burma this Minis- 
ter of the Burmese Nationalist Govern- 


ment presented a full report to his Cabi- . 


net on his visit here. I am advised that 
the evidence of an answer to personal, 
class, and other deep-seated conflicts 
which he found at the assembly has 
greatly encouraged and inspired him 
and some of his colleagues and that al- 
ready there are the beginnings of a 
reconciliation between Burmese and 
Karen leaders, based on sound moral 
and spiritual convictions. 
AN IDEOLOGY TO TURN THE TIDE OF COMMUNISM 
AND UNITE NATIONS 

Such a reconciliation on the basis of 
not who is right but what is right, if it be- 
comes the basis for national unity in the 
great country of Burma, can prove a 
powerful factor in answering the Com- 
munist challenge. It is, indeed, signifi- 
cant and encouraging, Mr. Speaker, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, that 
the impetus for this advance of the 
forces of democracy was given here in 
our Nation’s Capital during the time the 
high court of Burma was giving a fair 
and impartial review of the lower court’s 
decision in the case of Dr. Seagrave. 

May these events, Mr. Speaker, serve 
as a basis for the building of a new ideol- 
ogy that will knit the democratic forces 
within Burma into a strong nation. It 
is my confident hope that this will be 
true and that it can be spread around 
the world. 


INDUCTION OF 18-YEAR-OLDS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reviewing the universal military 
training bill, approved by the other 
body only last week, you will find on page 
15 of the bill, lines 14 to 21, that 18-year- 
olds can be inducted into the military 
service by local draft boards without 
the country first exhausting the pool of 
19- to 26-year-olds. I have verified that 
through several contacts on the other 
side of the Capitol and there is no ques- 
tion about it. I know that this question 
is highly controversial and millions of 
people are interested in it. I simply call 
the attention of the House to this lan- 
guage so that you will not in any way 
reach the conclusion that the language 
which has been spoken about is a road 
block against inducting 18-year-olds. It 
is not. They can be inducted into the 
service, 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum pfesent. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 15] 
Aandahl Hart Murphy 
Allen, Ill. Herter Murray, Wis. 
Bailey Hoffmann, III. O'Konsk 
Barrett Jackson, Calif. Oste 
Beall Jones, Mo. powon 
Boggs, ee Prouty 
Boykin Kennedy Sabath 
Byrne, N. Y. Kerr Scott, Hardie 
Cannon Lyle Sieminski 
Celler McKinnon Stanley 
Dempsey Miller, Calif Underwood 
Dingell Mitchell Weichel 
Donohue Morrison Wood, Ga, 
Gillette Moulder Woodruff 
Gore Multer 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING THE REORGANIZATION ACT 
OF 1949 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1545) to 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1545, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Thursday the Clerk had 
read through section 302. If there are 
no amendments to this section, the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. DAWSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, and that 
the bill be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Sec. 803. Each reorganization plan trans- 
mitted to the Congress under this title 
shall— 

(a) be specified by the President in his 
message of transmittal to the Congress as 
submitted under this title; 

(b) be identified as being an emergency 
reorganization plan; 

(e) become effective in accordance with 
the provisions of section 6 hereof, except 
that a period of 15 legislative days prior to 
taking effect shall obtain in lieu of the 60 
days specified in the said section 6; and 

(d) remain in force only until the termi- 
nation of this title or until otherwise made 
inapplicable by or pursuant to law. 

Src. 304. (a) In addition to the reorgani- 
tions authcrized by titles I and II hereof, 
any reorganization plen under this title may 
provide for either or both of the following, 
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which shall ior the purposes of this title be 
deemed to be recvganizations: 

(1) The extension of any function or 
functions of any agency to any other agency; 
and 

(2) The utilization of the facilities, serv- 
ices, or personnel of any agency. 

(b) The President may include in any 
reorganization lan transmitted under this 
title provisions for the appointment and 
compensation of officers and other personnel 
in such manner as the President shall 
specify. 

(c) There may be omitted from the mes- 
sage of the President transmitting any reor- 
ganization plan under this title reference to 
the probable reduction of expenditures to 
be brought about by the plan (provided in 
sec. 3 of this act). 

(d) No reorganization plan under this 
title shall provide for, and no reorganiza- 
tion under this title shall have the effect ot 

(1) abolishing or transferring an execu- 
tive department oi all the functions thereof 
or establishing any new executive depart- 
ment; or 

(2) changing the name of any executive 
department or the title of its head, or desig- 
nating any agency as “department” or its 
head as “secretary.” 

Sec. 305. Upon the termination of this 
title, all functions, agencies, property, per- 
sonnel, records, and funds affected by any 
reorganization plan under the provisions of 
this title and then in force shall have such 
organizational status as may heretofore or 
hereafter be provided by law or by reor- 
ganization plan under titles I and II hereof, 

Sec. 306. This title shall terminate on 
April 1, 1953, or on the termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950, or on a termina- 
tion date designated by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress or by the President, 
whichever date is the earliest. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 18, 
strike out “fifteen legislative“ and insert the 
word “eighteen.” 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RIEHLMAN to 
the committee amendment: Page 2, line 19, 
strike out “eighteen” and insert “twenty- 
five.” 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a rather simple amendment in terms, 
However, I think it is very important in 
this piece of legislation. If we will re- 
call the debate that has been had in the 
past day when we were considering this 
amendment to the Reorganization Act of 
1949, one of the important points that 
was stressed was the lack of time for each 
body of the Congress to consider the re- 
organize tion acts as they were being sent 
up. I feel that if we could get an exten- 
sion of at least another week, which is 
exactly what I am asking for in this 
amendment, it will give the Congress ad- 
ditional time to consider whatever 
emergency legislation is sent up here by 
the President. 

I am hopeful that the majority side 
will feel inclined to accept this amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I feel 


that this matter rests upon the con- 


science of our very distinguished repre- 
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sentative of the minority on our commit- 
tee. It was given consideration in the 
committee and we have had time to 
think it over further. If I were sure that 
was his main objection to the bill and 
that we would hrve the support of the 
gentleman, I think we would readily 
agree to such an amendment. à 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the chairman of 
the committee, whom I have great ad- 
miration for, would not want to bind me 
to such an agreement. I can assure him 
that it is one of the main objections I 
have to this legislation at this time. 

Mr. DAWSON. I have in mind the 
wonderful speech made on that matter, 
and the wonderful work done by the gen- 
tleman and the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. CHURCH], also on our commit- 
tee. We know how she feels about it. 
So we feel constrained, in the name of 
the committee, to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply wanted to say that i? I heard cor- 
rectly the very gracious words of the 
chairman of our committee, I feel it 
necessary to put myself on record as 
not standing even in spirit committed 
to accept this amendment. If I vote 
for the amendment, it will be with the 
reservation that I shall vote against the 
bill finally, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended 
by the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RIEHLMANI. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 10, 
strike out all through down to and including 
line 13. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 14, strike out (c)“ and insert 
“(b) 9 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, strike out (d)“ and insert 
„(o) 2 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 3, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“(3) abolishing, reassigning, transferring, 
or consolidating the combatant functions as- 
signed to any of the military services by 
the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: 
Page 2, line 18, insert “(1)” after the word 
„that“; and in line 20, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “and 
(2) if, prior to the expiration of the 25-day 
period, each house has voted on a resolu- 
tion stating in substance that that house 
does not favor the reorganization plan and 
has failed to påss such resolution by the 
affirmative vote required by section 6 (a) 
then the President may designate any day 
thereafter and prior to the expiration of such 
25-day period as the date on which such 
reorganization plan shall take effect.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment should meet with the full 
approval of the Members. Whenever 
both Houses have acted on a resolu- 
tion of disapproval and voted down such 
resolution, in effect they have expressed 
their approval of the emergency reor- 
ganization plan in question. The will 
of the Congress having been registered 
conclusively on the matter, the Presi- 
dent should be allowed if he deems it 
necessary under some emergency situa- 
tion to put that plan into effect before 
the expiration of the 25-day waiting 
period. 

In the debate in this House on Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1951, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] expressed the 
opinion that such procedure could be 
resorted to in an emergency situation, 
He said, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
8, 1951, page 2135: 

But you could have the disapproval reso- 
lution filed, the Committee on Expenditures 
act on it, bring it to the floor in both bodies. 
It is then established that there is no veto, 
and I insist that under existing law the 
plan would go into effect because action had 
been taken. 


At that point there was a colloquy. I 
maintained in the debate that the wait- 
ing period would be necessary under the 
act; if it was the original act you would 
have to wait the full 60 days, or if it 
was the emergency act you would have 
to wait the full 25 days, we having now 
adopted the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York making it 25 days. 

I have a letter from the Director of the 
Budget sustaining that point of view, 
that notwithstanding the fact that both 
the House and the other pody have voted 
and turned down a resolution of disap- 
proval, it would, nevertheless, be neces- 
sary for the President to wait the re- 
quired number of days before acting 
under the act. 

This simple amendment of mine does 
only one thing; it seeks to allow the 
President to go ahead after both Houses 
have expressed their opinion, in other 
words there would be no waste of days 
involved in any emergency situation. 

I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently what is be- 
ing tried this morning is to fix up this 
bill so that here and there they can pick 
up a few votes and finally put it through. 

Referring to the discussion we had the 
other day, that was to the effect that the 
two committees, one in this body and one 
in the other body, if they approved a 
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plan could bring in a resolution specify- 
ing the date on which it was to become 
effective. 

What this amendment does in effect 
is to tell us that here is a great emer- 
gency which requires us to just forget 
regular legislative processes and let the 
President send down a plan doing some- 
thing that must be done immediately be- 
cause of this wonderful emergency and 
then giving the President power to say 
when it shall become effective. It re- 
minds me of a case that came up on a 
conviction down in Texas, a conviction 
for the violation of some Federal statute. 
The case was tried in the United States 
district court; it was appealed to the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
and the conviction was affirmed to the 
United States Supreme Court. Finally, 
Mr. Justice Hughes, doing a little re- 
search on his own account, found there 
was no such statute existing. Think of 
it. There was a United States district 
judge and the United States circuit court 
of appeals judges all of them affirming 
that conviction, yet there was no such 
law on the books. Now, how would any- 
one know except by proclamation 
whether or not this emergency legisla- 
tion was in effect or whether it was not? 
You might require it to be printed in the 
Federal Register, but that would not get 
it to the people in the country. 

There is no necessity for turning over 
to the President a part of our legislative 
authority to say when an act shall be- 
come effective. Why do we not fix in 
here the time? Why do we not go ahead 
and say that upon adoption of a resolu- 
tion of approval of the plan by both 
Houses it shall within 10 days become 
effective? 

It is a strange thing to me that day 
after day someone is expressing a doubt 
as to the ability and the patriotism of 
the Members of Congress. Most of us 
come from districts where at least 100,- 
000 people have expressed their confi- 
dence in us and have sent us down here 
to do something. We come down here 
and all we are going to do is to draw our 
pay and sit here day after day. Or 
are we going to exercise our duties and 
perform the functions that are put upon 
us by the Constitution and which we all 
tell our people before we are elected: 
“Oh, we are qualified to do those things 
and we are going to spend every moment 
of our time serving the people of our 
district.” 

I cannot see any necessity for shirking 
our duty. 3 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want the Mem- 
bers to know that this amendment pro- 
vides only that the President may act 
after the House of Representatives and 
the other body have had their say on a 
bill. After they have once had their 
say and fail to disapprove a plan, then 
the President may in his discretion put 
the plan into effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido not 
agree with the gentleman. If a plan is 


I yield 


sent down here, and then a resolution 


goes through both Houses of Congress 
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whereby we refuse to support a plan, or 
reject a plan, then the President can say 
it shall become effective on a certain day. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentle- 
man want to tie the hands of the Execu- 
tive for another 8, 9, 10, or 15 days after 
the Congress has acted? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has asked me a fair question 
and I shall answer. The President has 
contact right along, even when he is 
swimming in the bay or down in the Gulf. 
He has contact all the time with the 
leaders of the House and the other body. 
He talks over a 4-, 5-, or a 10-way tele- 
phone hookup at public expense. He 
can tell them when that bill ought to be- 
come effective and we can write that into 
the legislation. I say that we are com- 
petent to write legislation. He does not 
need to bring a bottle down here to wet 
nurse me or anybody else in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this entire legislation 
is placed before the House for the pur- 
pose of meeting an emergency. It is 
designed to give the President the right 
to initiate plans and send them to the 
Congress for approval, these plans to be 
limited in their nature in that they will 
state that they are to meet an emergency 
and the plans will expire by the terms of 
this act in 1953. 

We do have to thank the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] for the sug- 
gestion so far as this amendment is con- 
cerned. I do believe his speech to the 
House on this point was made because 
his experience in this body has shown 
that there ought to be a time and there 
may come occasions when the time 
should be limited as much as possible. 
If the pending legi-lation is passed, then 
the initiation of the rejection petition 
is in the hands of the Congress. We can 
bring it up either on the first day the 
plan is send down or we can delay it 
until the last 10 days if we wish. That 
is within our power. But once both 
Houses of the Congress have acted favor- 
ably to the extent they have turned 
down a rejection resolution, that is be- 
cause they believe in the plan. Then if 
the plan is an emergency plan, once the 
Congress, both Houses of the Congress 
have spoken on it, certainly its pro- 
visions should be put into operation at 
the earliest possible moment. But that 
cannot happen unless we adopt this 
amendment which was suggested by the 
great leader on that side, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. So I think 
the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If that 
is the purpose of the amendment why do 
you not say that the legislation shall 
become effective upon the day following 
the action of the body which acts last. 

Mr. DAWSON. We may not be as 
adroit with the use of words as my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan; but 
we do know tha’ when these things are 
said in the House they become a part of 
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the law and the interpretation of the 
law and this amendment will be so 
interpreted. 

I am also appreciative of the fact that 
my distinguished friend is sgainst all 
plans, against all reorganization acts, 
even the act of 1949 which has been 
passed by this Congress and is now the 


law. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] gave me 
this idea in the colloquy which we had. 
I want the Recorp to be perfectly clear. 
The gentleman said that if the Congress 
wanted to it could bring a resolution 
down and pass it through both Houses. 
Now that is exactly true that they could. 
But you would have to go through the 
Committee on Rules and you would have 
to go through the regular committee 
procedure. I say that if you are going 
to vote against this resolution, naturally 
you are going to vote against any con- 
structive amendment, but if you think 
we should give the President emergency 
power under certain conditions, then I 
submit it is the only way to legislate. I 
had this amendment drawn by the legis- 
lative counsel over in the Old House 
Office Building, so I know the wording 
of it is good, and it is merely for the 
purpese of allowing the President to act, 
once the Congress has discharged its 
duty, so that there will be no delay in 
effectuating any plan which the Presi- 
dent wishes to send up to us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What I 
cannot understand is this: I have heard 
the name of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK] referred to here 
several times. I do not see him here at 
the moment. He was on the floor just 
a few moments ago. Is he so uninter- 
ested or so lacking in ability that he 
cannot offer an amendment? That I 
know is not the situation. Does the 
gentleman mean this is the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
HALLECK]? 

Mr. DAWSON. He is not lacking in 
ability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
not let him offer this amendment then? 

Mr. DAWSON. It is because we do 
appreciate the ability of the gentleman, 
But he did not offer the amendment, 
He spoke to the subject matter and we 
did put his ideas into this amendment 
because we believe it is in the interest 
of the people of these United States that 
we do that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
that is the gentleman’s interpretation of 
what he is talking about then. I did not 
so understand it. 

Mr. DAWSON. Every person in the 
Congress heard the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
and if I have misrepresented him, it ‘s 
not purposely done. I ask you to put 
your own interpretation on what the 
* from Indiana said at that 

e. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Page 
2, line 18, insert “(1)” after the word “that”; 
and in line 20 before the semicolon insert 
a comma and the following: “and (2) if, 
prior to the expiration of the 25-day period, 
each House has voted on a resolution stat- 
ing in substance that that House does not 
fayor the reorganization plan, and has 
failed to pass such resolution by a majority 
vote, then the President may designate any 
date thereafter and prior to the expiration 
of such 25-day period as the date on which 
such reorganization plan shall take effect,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
seems to be an amendment to the bill 
and not an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hottrrretp]. Does the 
gentleman offer it as a substitute for 
the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the gentleman’s amendment will be of- 
fered as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
at the desk an amendment to reduce to 
a simple majority the constitutional ma- 
jority required by the bill in its present 
form for an unfavorable vote on a reor- 
ganization plan. When the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] offered 
his amendment, it was apparent that 
unless the language of the Holifield 
amendment were altered my amend- 
ment would not be effective, even if it 
should be adopted by the House. 

The purpose of reducing the degree of 
vote required for disapproval by either 
House of the Congress is similar to the 
purpose of extending the time for con- 
gressional consideration from 18 to 25 
days. It gives the Congress a little more 
latitude in case it desires to disapprove a 
Presidential reorganization plan, by 
making it not quite so difficult to disap- 
prove a plan if there is strong sentiment 
against a reorganization proposal in the 
Congress, 

Let me say, first of all, I believe we 
ought to pass the laws up here on the 
“Hill” and not just pass the buck to the 
departments dowatown. I am perfectly 
willing for emergency reorganization 
plans to recognize that realignment of 
extraordinary powers in time of emer- 
gency requires greater speed than is the 
case with the general, permanent reor- 
ganization plans. 

With the extension of the time for 
congressional consideration to 25 days, 
if the amendment I have offered is 
adopted, this bill will be far less objec- 
tionable. However, I still would like 
someone to explain whether or not sec- 
tion 304 (a) does in fact add to the pow- 
ers the President now has under the 
permanent reorganization law. 

I hope the committee will reduce the 
vote required from a constitutional ma- 
jority to a simple majority. As I have 
said, I have an amendment at the Clerk’s 
desk for that purpose. To make that 
amendment effective, it would be neces- 
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sary to amend the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
EHOLIFIELD] as I have suggested. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can appreciate that 
the gentleman who introduced the 
amendment did not take into considera- 
tion the work which was done under the 
Reorganization Plan of 1949, the long 
hours of toil both in the Senate and in 
the House on the matter originating in 
our committee. So he seeks now to de- 
stroy that thing which was fought over 
at that time and finally decided. He 
seeks now to reduce the vote by which 
it is necessary to adopt the plan. At the 
time of the discussion of the act in 1949 
this subject matter was gone into thor- 
oughly. There were those who believed 
that a plan should become law only in 
the event that both Houses sustained a 
rejection petition. There were those 
who believed that a plan should become 
law only in the event that two-thirds of 
either House did not turn down a rejec- 
tion petition. Now the gentleman seeks 
to reduce it to a mere majority. I am 
sure that if this amendment is adopted 
all of the controversies which were 
raised during the consideration of the 
act of 1949 would be once more gone 
over in the conference. I am sure no 
Member of the House wishes to undo 
the time limit and the vote by which a 
reorganization plan can be rejected by 
— 5 of an amendment of this 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman understood the effect of my 
amendment. The purpose is to limit 
this simple majority only to those tem- 
porary plans and it would not affect the 
constitutional majority required under 
the permanent reorganization plan. 
That remains as the present bill now has 
it. But these plans set up to be acted 
upon in only 25 days by the Congress, I 
mean the temporary reorganization 
plans, only would be affected by the re- 
duction from the constitutional to the 
simple majority. 

Mr. DAWSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation and his expla- 
nation makes it all the more clear and 
states a greater reason why his amend- 
ment should be voted down because this 
is temporary legislation designed to meet 
an emergency and is not permanent in 
its nature. Therefore, that is all the 
more reason why we should hold to the 
constitutional majority rather than 
make this change. Further, I will say 
to the gentleman that there is no differ- 
ence in the time given for the considera- 
tion of a rejection petition under this 
emergency legislation than under the 60- 
day plan. The committee when once 
the rejection petition is filed under this 
emergency plan has the same number 
of days in which to hear it and deal with 
it as is now the case under the 60-day 
rule. Therefore, there is no reason why 
there should be any change in the vote 
by which it is done. If the President 
sends down a plan under the emergency 
clause which we are now considering 
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then we have 10 days as a committee 
in which to act, if there is a rejection 
petition filed. And if he sends down one 
under the Reorganizetion Act setting up 
permanent legislation we have only the 
10 days. Consequently the gentleman’s 
amendment will make it more difficult 
to pass emergency legislation than to 
pass permanent legislation under the 
permanent act. So I submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
ought to be voted down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I previously made and also 
the remarks I am about to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as one who believes in our 
form of government and our way of leg- 
islating, and I think I have expressed 
that belief before, I cannot do otherwise 
than support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MeEapER] to the committee amendment. 
It is quite true that on the permanent 
legislation the conferees held over the 
matter for something like 30 days before 
they finally decided on its constitutional 
majority vote; that that should be nec- 
essary in order to reject a plan. We all 
know that in order to legislate you must 
put through a bill or a resolution by a 
majority of those present. To make it 
more difficult for the Congress to reject 
any plan sent down by the President, the 
Congress, with reference to the perma- 
nent legislation, wrote in that require- 
ment that there must be a majority of 
all the Members elected. That is what 
it means—a constitutional majority. In 
time of emergency should not the peo- 
ples’ representatives have the same op- 
portunity to reject a reorganization plan 
that they have to pass on any other leg- 
islation? Should the power of this 
House be restricted on emergency legis- 
lation by requiring the rejection of a 
plan to ke voted by a majority of all 
those who are elected? 

Time after time, as you gentlemen 
who have served here only one busy 
day know, we pass legislation sometimes 
appropriating billions upon billions of 
dollars, without a majority of the elected 
membership being present, sometimes 
without even a roll call, sometimes with- 
out even a voice vote. It is passed occa- 
sionally by unanimous consent. 

Now, I ask, why in time of emergency 
should the will of the people be made 
more difficult of expression by saying 
that you cannot reject a plan sent down 
to do any one of many things unless you 
have a majority of those who are elected 
to the Congress. 

When you are talking about emergen- 
cies, gentlemen, I remember time and 
time again attempting to get from wit- 
nesses who appeared before our commit- 
tee an answer to the question, “What is 
it that you want to do?” “What is it 
that requires the passage of this legisla- 
tion?” I never got anything at all ex- 
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cept after a time a statement by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] or rather a suggestion that per- 
haps Mr. Wilson wanted to do some- 
thing about transportation. Well, we 
do not need this bill for that purpose. 

My argument is that the powers of the 
Congress should not be taken away from 
it, and that a simple majority of those 
who are interested should have the au- 
thority and the right to reject a plan 
just as a simple majority passes a bill 
or resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want the Members to know just exactly 
what the meaning of this amendment is. 
It reminds me of a story that our be- 
loved Member of the House from Ala- 
bama, Judge Hobbs told. Judge Hobbs 
told a story about one of the workers on 
his farm who had a catfish on top of a 
stump and he was getting ready to skin 
this catfish. The catfish was wriggling 
around a little bit. The farmer said, 
“Hold still little fish. All I is going to 
do is to gut you,” 

That is all this amendment does to the 
emergency Reorganization Act. I am 
going to tell you exactly what it does. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949 
it was finally agreed, after 30 days’ dead- 
lock in conference, that 218 Members of 
the House or 49 Members of the other 
body could disapprove a plan of the 
President. We believe in legislation by 
a majority of the Congress. What this 
amendment means is that 110 Members 
of the House can impose their will on the 
balance of the 435 Members. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
rest of the Members are unmindful of 
their duty and want to stay away, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Oh, yes. I am sure 
the gentleman would be the last one to 
abrogate the authority of the House and 
Allow 110 Members to pass any legisla- 
tion that comes before the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If it 
were something I was interested in I 
would make a point of no quorum, sir. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; that is it 
exactly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
just what I would do. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But here we see the 
two gentlemen from Michigan wanting 
to write into the law the principle that 
110 Members of the House can over- 
ride 324 Members; that is exactly what 
the gentleman from Indiana means by 
his amendment, and I ask the gentleman 
if that is not the truth. 

Mr. MEADER. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to me as the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Les. 

Mr. MEADER. I am from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD, All right, but will 
the gentleman answer the question? Is 
not that the purport of the gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr. MEADER. The purport of the 
amendment is simply to permit the Con- 
gress to act as it does in all other mat- 
ters and not to impose an unusual bur- 
den and obstacle upon the Congress in 
the matter of disagreeing to the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plans. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentle- 
man insist that when ordinary legisla- 
tion comes before the Congress a ma- 
jority does not have a right to have a 
roll-call vote and at least 218 Members 
must answer in the affirmative before 
the legislation is passed? Is that the 
principle the gentleman seeks to estab- 
lish? 

Mr. MEADER. I do not see why they 
do not have the same right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is that the princi- 
ple the gentleman stands for? He wants 
legislation passed by 110 Members of the 
House. 

Mr. MEADER. The amendment which 
I offered to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, The gentleman has 
not answered my question. Does the 
gentleman want to establish the princi- 
ple of 110 persons legislating or disap- 
proving legislation? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
answer the gentleman’s question if I may 
have the time. I propose that when the 
House acts it act in the same manner 
in passing upon the President’s tempo- 
rary reorganization plan that it acts on 
any other matter, namely, by a simple 
majority. I do not see that a vote ona 
reorganization plan is any more impor- 
tant than other matters that come up 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman does not tell the story. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

The gentleman disagrees with the 
plan set up in the Reorganization Act 
which said that the veto power must be 
exercised by 218 Members out of 435. 
The gentleman from Michigan wants to 
reduce that to 110. Now, I should like 
to have a reply to the question of 
whether or not the gentleman by his 
amendment intends to establish the 
principle that 110 people can tell 324 
what they should do on the floor of the 
House. The gentleman believes in con- 
stitutional processes I am sure, and that 
requires a majority of 435 Members. If 
you believe in that, vote for the original 
amendment; if you believe in the princi- 
ple sought to be established by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, vote for his 
amend_ient to the amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. If I understood the gen- 
tleman correctly, he said this would give 
Congress the power to veto or a method 
of vetoing legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. MASON. According to my inter- 
pretation of our constitutional powers, 
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this is the only body that can pass legis- 
lation. The vetoing of a desire of the 
President is an altogether different thing 
from vetoing legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, of course, the 
gentleman is wrong. He is technically 
wrong, and I will show that he is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Make 
it 5. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that in 2 
minutes I can say all I want to say. I I 
need the additional three I will be glad 
to ask for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. S of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Along 
the lines the gentleman from Illinois was 
speaking about a minute ago—where in 
the Constitution is power granted to the 
Congress to delegate legislative author- 
ity to the President or to the Executive? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Reorganization 
Act of 1949. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Iasked 
the gentleman, Where in the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Just a minute; I 
will explain. The Reorganization Act of 
1949 gives to the President the right to 
send up a plan, and that plan does not 
become legislation until the Congress 
acts upon it. Now, the President can 
send up legislation and the gentleman 
knows that anyone 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I did 
not ask the gentleman that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But this is for the 
further reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government. There has 
been no attack upon it as being uncon- 
stitutional; we are working under it; the 
Congress has taken action under it. But 
now the gentleman from Michigan 
wishes to change the constitutional ma- 
jority from 218 to 110, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman still has not answered my 
question as to where this authority is 
contained in the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have a minute in 
which to yield for a correction I wanted 
to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California desire an additional 
minute? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes; I will take it 
out of courtesy to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from California said that 


Mr, 
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Judge Hobbs told the story about gutting 
that fish. That story was not told by 
Judge Hobbs; it was told by Judge LAN- 
HAM, of our committee, a year or two ago, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
entitled to his memory on the subject. I 
still say that it was Judge Hobbs. He 
can hold that it was Judge LANHAM. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right; and the answer is: Who wants to 
cook or eat the fish until it is gutted? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dawson) there 
were—ayes 110, noes 57. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Dawson 
and Mr. MEADER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
158, noes 61. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] as 
amended by the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs: On 
page 4 add a new subsection between lines 7 
and 8, as follows: 

“(4) abolishing, transferring, or consoli- 
dating the whole or any part of the civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army.” 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in hopes that the committee 
will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, in the light of the 
testimony of Mr. Lawton before the com- 
mittee, the committee accepts the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, as all 
of us know, is an amendment to the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, which was ap- 
proved on June 20 of that year. Fur- 
thermore, all of us also know that the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 was enacted 
for the sole purpose of effectuating the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 

It might be well for us to review the 
record in reference to the Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. I have in my hand a 
report recently issued by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. This 
report indicates that in the past 20 
months, almost 50 percent of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations have been 
effectuated. They have printed in the 
report a box score which is rather im- 
posing. Needless to say most of us would 
like to see a greater degree of progress 
where efficiency and economy would re- 
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sult, but even in that interim period 
there has been a substantial result at- 
tained. This legislation before us today 
is for the purpose, at least the alleged 
purpose, of even greater economy and 
efficiency during the present emergency, 

The Hoover Commission made about 
380 recommendations. Under the pres- 
ent legislation without these amend- 
ments which are on the floor today, 
nearly 50 percent of those recommenda- 
tions have been put into operation in a 
period of 20 months. It seems to me 
under the existing legislation we now 
have, which this bill will amend, we 
could still accomplish all reforms in the 
executive branch of the Government 
that would be necessary in a reasonably 
short time under any emergency situa- 
tion. 

I have examined the committee re- 
port and the committee hearings. Ihave 
failed to find any recommendation by the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port for the enactment of these amend- 
ments. If you will recall, in the last 
18 months whenever any amendments 
to existing legislation or any reorganiza- 
tion plans were submitted concerning 
the Hoover recommendations the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Hoover Report 
would appear and testify in favor of the 
legislative proposals or in favor of the 
reorganization plans, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The gentleman 
from Michigan is well acquainted with 
Mr. McCormick, of the citizens’ 
commi tee? 

Mr. FORD. Iam. I have in my hand 
the report by his group. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. He testified before 
the other body in favor of the bill S. 101, 
which is complementary legislation to 
this legislation which we are now 
considering. 

Mr. FORD. But there is nothing in 
this committee report and no testimony 
before this legislative committee of the 
House which would indicate that they 
were in favor of it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That question came 
up on last Thursday, and I would like to 
give the gentleman the exact words. It 
is on page 60 of the report of the other 


Mr. FORD. I am glad to have that 
information, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Here is the state- 
ment. This is Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. FORD. Was he testifying before 
them? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes. This is the 
testimony: 

Ay name is Robert L. L. McCormick. Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report, requested 
that I present the committee's views on S. 
101 in my capacity as research director, His 
Tequest to me, appendix A hereto, is sub- 
mitted subject to your approval, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the record. We very much appre- 
ciate, Mr. Chairman, your kind invitation 
to appear before this committee. 


Mr. FORD. If I may ask the gentle- 
man a question, can the gentleman give 
me the substance of what the recom- 
mendation was rather than read the en- 
tire testimony at this time? > 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. He recommended 
the bill. 

Mr. FORD. In toto? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The bill is practi- 
cally the same bill except that the House 
bill first had 15 days, and later the House 
accepted the 18 days as contained in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. FORD. Iam glad to have the in- 
formation from the gentlemen. How- 
ever, information has been given me to 
the effect that the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Hoover Report is not in favor of 
this bill, at least the citizens’ committee 
does not approve unless certain changes 
are incorporated. I understand there 
are several proposals in reference to sec- 
tion 302 which the citizens’ committee 
advocates. The most important amend- 
ment advocated would be the addition of 
a new subparagraph to section 303 to 
insure that all reorganization plans sub- 
mitted, outside of those affecting the war 
effort, would be in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. I might add at this point that 
if the Hoover Commission were reacti- 
vated at this time, as I have advocated, 
recommendations concerning all phases 
of the Federal Government would be 
available for Presidential and congres- 
sional action. 

The citizens’ committee has raised 
some question concerning other provi- 
sions in this bill. Section 304 (b) seems 
unwise, and section 30 (a) would seem 
too broad and gives the executive branch 
of the Federal Government too much 
latitude in the field of substantive law. 

In conclusion, the enactment of this 
billis unnecessary. The Reorganization 
Act of 1949 has worked fairly well. The 
President can do practically everything 
under this law that he could do under 
the proposed changes. 
difference lies in the time period of 18 
days. In view of the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the Hoover Com- 
mission proposals have been effectuated 
under existing procedures and new Pres- 
idential reorganization plans could be 
handled in the same way, I see no need 
for amendment to present law. The en- 
actment of these amendments would 
only give greater authority to President 
Truman, and I doubt if the American 
public want Congress to abandon or turn 
over additional power to the White 
House under the present circumstances. 
If anything, Congress should seek to re- 
capture some of its constitutional 
prerogatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1545) to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, pursuant to 
House Resolution 156, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered, 


The principal - 


Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 170, nays 227, not voting 36 
as, follows: 

[Roll No. 16] 


YEAS—170 
Abbitt Frazier Mansfield 
Addonizio Fugate Marshall 
Albert Furcolo Miller, Calif. 
Allen, La. Gary Morgan 
Anfuso Gordon Morris 
Aspinall Granahan Murdock 
Bailey Granger Murphy 
Barden Grant O'Brien, II. 
Barıng Green O’Brien, Mich. 
Barrett Greenwood O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Gregory Patman 
Beckworth Hardy Perkins 
Bennett, Fla. Harvey Philbin 
Blatnik Havenner Polk 
Bolling Hays, Ark, Price 
Bonner Hays, Ohio Priest 
Bosone Hébert Quinn 
Breen Hedrick Rabaut 
Brooks Heffernan Rains 
Brown, Ga, Heller Ramsay 
Bryson Herlong Reams 
Buchanan Holifield Redden 
Buckley Howell Rhodes 
Burnside Hull Ribicoff 
Byrne, N. Y, Irving Richards 
Camp Jackson, Wash. Riehlman 
Cannon Jarman Riley 
Carnahan Javits Roberts 
Case Jones, Ala. Rodino 
Celler Jones, Rogers, Colo 
Chatham Hamilton C. Rooney 
Chelf Jones, Roosevelt 
Chudoff Woodrow W. Secrest 
Clemente Karsten, Mo. Shelley 
Combs Kelley, Pa. Sheppard 
Cooley Kelly, N. Y. Sikes 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Miss. 
Crosser Keogh Spence 
Davis, Tenn. King Staggers 
Dawson Kirwan Steed 
Deane Klein Stigler 
DeGraffenried Kluczynski Sutton 
Delaney Lane Thomas 
Denton Lanham Thompson, Tex. 
Dollinger Lantaff Thornberry 
Donovan Lareade Trimble 
Dorn Lesinski Underwood 
Durham Lind Vinson 
Eberharter McCarthy Welch 
Elliott McCormack Whitaker 
Engle McGrath Wickersham 
Evins McGuire Wier 
Feighan McKinnon Willis 
Fernandez Machrowicz Yates 
Fine Mack, III. Yorty 
Flood Madden Zablocki 
Fogarty Magee 
Forand Mahon 
NAYS—227 

Abernethy Beamer Budge 
Adair Belcher Buffett 
Allen, Calif, Bender Burdick 
Andersen, Bennett, Mich. Burleson 

H. Carl Bentsen Burton 
Anderson, Calif. Berry Busbey 
Andresen, Betts Bush 

August H. Bishop Butler 
Andrews Blackney Byrnes, Wis. 
Angell Boggs, Del, Canfield 
Arends Bolton Carlyle 
Armstrong Bow Chenoweth 
Auchincloss Boykin Chiperfleld 

Brambl Church 

Baker Bray Clevenger 
Bates, Mass, Brehm Cole, Kans. 
Battle Brown, Ohio Cole, N. Y. 
Beall Brownson Colmer 
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Marcy 13 

Corbett James Regan 
Cotton Jenison Rivers 
Coudert Jenkins Robeson 
Cox Jensen Rogers, Fla. 
Crawford Johnson Rogers, Mass. 
Crumpacker Jonas Rogers, Tex, 
Cunningham Judd Sadlak 
Curtis, Mo. Kean St. George 
Curtis, Nebr. Kearney Sasscer 
Dague Kearns Saylor 
Davis, Ga. Keating Schwabe 
Davis, Wis. Kersten, Wis, Scott, 
Denny Kilburn Hugh D. Jr. 
Devereux Kilday Scrivner 
D'Ewart Latham Scudder 
Dolliver LeCompte Seely-Brown 
Dondero Lovre Shafer 
Doughton Lucas Sheehan 
Ellsworth McConnell Short 
Elston McCulloch Simpson, III. 
Fallon McDonough Simpson, Pa. 
Fellows McGregor Sittler 
Fenton McMillan Smith, Kans. 
Fisher McMullen Smith, Va 
Ford McVey Smith, Wis. 
Forrester Mack, Wash. Springer 
Fulton Martin, Iowa Stefan 
Gamble Martin, Mass. Stockman 
Garmatz Mason Taber 
Gathings Meader Tackett 
Gavin Merrow Talle 
George Miller, Md. Taylor 
Golden Miller, Nebr. Thompson, 
Goodwin Miller, N. Y, Mich 
Gossett Mills Tollefson 
Graham Morano Towe 
Gross Morton Vail 
Hagen Mumma Van Pelt 
Hale Murray, Tenn. Van Zandt 
Hall, Murray, Wis, Vaughn 

Edwin Arthur Nelson Velde 

s Nicholson Vorys 

Leonard W. Norblad Vursell 
Halleck Norrell Walter 
Hand O'Hara Werdel 
Harden Passman Wharton 
Harris Patterson Wheeler 
Harrison, Va. Phillips Whitten 
Harrison, Wyo. Pickett Widnall 
Heselton Poage ` Wigglesworth 
Hess Potter Williams, Miss. 
Hill Poulson Williams, N. Y. 
Hillings Preston Wilson, Ind. 
Hinshaw Prouty Wilson, Tex. 
Hoeven Radwan Winstead 
Hoffman, Mich. Rankin Withrow 
Holmes Reece, Tenn. Wolcott 
Hope Reed, II. Wolverton 
Horan Reed, N. V. Wood, Idaho 
Hunter Rees, Kans. 

NOT VOTING—36 

Aandahl Herter O'Neill 
Allen, III Hoffman, Il. Ostertag 
Boggs, Jackson, Calif. Patten 
Dempsey Jones, Mo. Powell 
Dingell Kee Sabath 
Donohue Kerr Scott, Hardie 
Doyle Lyle Sieminski 
Eaton Mitchell Stanley 
Gillette Morrison Teague 
Gore Moulder Weichel 
Gwinn Multer Wood, Ga. 
Hart O'Konski Woodruff 


So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: ; 
Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, with Mr, Pat- 


ten against. 


Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois 


against. 


Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Gillette against. 
Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Wood of Georgia 


against. 


Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Weichel against. 


Mr. Donohue for, 


against. 


with 


Mr. Woodruff 


Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Eaton against. 
Mr.-Multer for, with Mr. Gwinn against. 
Mr. Mitchell for, with Mr. Jackson of Cali- 
fornia against. 
Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Hardie Scott, 


against. 


Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Allen of Mlini 


against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Stanley with Mr. Herter. 


1951 


Mr. UnDERWoop changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951— 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, notice 
having been served that this resolution 
would be called up, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 142) to reject Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate may continue 
not to exceed 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 142, with 
Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with, 

Mr, DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes and ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may read the 
message and plan sent to the Congress 
by the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951, prepared in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

The reorganization plan provides strength- 
ened administration of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation by placing in a single 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the functions of the present 
Board of Directors, except those that are 
specifically set forth and assigned to a new 
Loan Policy Board and to a board of review. 

The Administrator is thus made the execu- 
tive head of the Corporation with major re- 
sponsibility and authority over the adminis- 
tration of the Government programs carried 
out by the Corporation. 

At the same time that this plan provides 
strengthened administration for the Corpo- 
ration, it also provides certain additional 
safeguards with respect to loan policy and to 
specific loan applications. Under the reor- 
ganization plan, the Loan Policy Board pro- 
mulgates general policies which shall govern 
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the granting and denial of applications for 
financial assistance by the Corporation. The 
reorganization plan likewise includes new 
provisions for ensuring that all loan applica- 
tions are handled in accordance with estab- 
lished policy. 

In addition to providing strengthened ad- 
ministration of the Corporation and addi- 
tional safeguards with respect to loan policy 
and the approval of specific loan applications, 
the reorganization plan provides the basis, by 
virtue of the composition of the Loan Policy 
Board, for better coordination of the Corpo- 
ration’s loan policies with other policies, pro- 
grams, and activities of the Government. 
The reorganization plan provides that this 
Board shall have five members, all ex officio. 
These are the Administrator of the Corpora- 
tion, the Deputy Administrator, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and one additional member to be designated 
from time to time by the President from 
among Officials of the Government who are 
required to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The partici- 
pation of these officials will facilitate the de- 
velopment of loan policies consistent with 
the requirements of other broad programs of 
the Government. 

Especially important is the participation 
of the Secretary of Commerce who, as head 
of the Department of Commerce, administers 
most of the Government programs for non- 
financial aids to business. Giving him a 
voice on the Loan Policy Board will aid in 
bringing under common policies the finan- 
cial aids to business administered by the 
Corporation and the nonfinancial aids car- 
ried on in the Department of Commerce. 
Government aid to small and independent 
business should be particularly benefited by 
the participation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Specifically, the provision in the reorgani- 
zation plan for a financial-assistance pro- 
cedure governing the processing of applica- 
tions in excess of $100,000 to any borrower 
strengthens and gives statutory prescription 
to an administrative arrangement already 
existing in the Corporation. In handling 
such loans under the reorganization plan, 
applications will be referred for analysis and 
recommendation to a board of review com- 
posed of not less than five employees of the 
Corporation. Whenever the Administrator 
approves or denies an application for finan- 
cial assistance on which a board of review 
has recommended otherwise, he must set 
forth, in a memorandum to be placed in the 
files of the Corporation, the reasons for his 
action. This procedure is provided in order 
to assure that all applications for loans in- 
volving large sums are fully analyzed by the 
technical staff of the Corporation and that 
the recommendations of the staff are fully 
available to the Administrator when acting 
finally upon such applications. 

The reorganization plan continues the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as a sepa- 
rate corporate entity in the executive branch 
of the Government. Those functions which 
are currently performed by the Corporation 
or any of its agencies or officers pursuant to 
a delegation or assignment of functions 
made by the President will be subject to 
termination or modification of any such 
delegation by the President. 

After investigation I have found and here- 
by declare that each reorganization included 
in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 is nec- 
essary to accomplish one or more of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 (a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. I also have found 
and hereby declare that by reason of these 
reorganizations it is necessary to include in 
the reoganization plan provisions for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of the Admin- 
istrator and Deputy Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
rates of compensation fixed for these officers 
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are, respectively, those which I have found 
to prevail in respect of comparable officers 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
The taking effect of the reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 
may not in itself result in substantial imme- 
diate savings. However, the important ob- 
jective of achieving the maximum effective- 
ness in the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s lending programs to aid business will 
be advanced. Increased effectiveness will in 
turn produce indirect savings. An itemi- 
zation of these savings is not practicable. 
The reorganization plan is especially im- 
portant at this time of national emergency. 
It will strengthen the administration of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and at 
the same time provide additional safeguards 
with respect to loan policy and the approval 
of individual loans. It will make possible 
the more effective coordination of the Gov- 
ernment's general loan policies, I strongly 
urge the approval of the reorganization plan 
as a means of achieving these objectives. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
THe WHITE House, February 19, 1951. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 or 1951 


(Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, February 19, 
1951, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 
20, 1949) 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Section 1, Administrator of the Corpora- 
tion: There is hereby established the office 
of Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, hereinafter referred to 
as the Administrator. The Administrator 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Deputy Administrator: There is 
hereby established the office of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $16,000 per annum, shall per- 
form such duties as the Administrator may 
from time to time designate, and shall be 
Acting Administrator and perform the func- 
tions of the Administrator, including his 
functions as a member and the Chairman of 
the Loan Policy Board hereinafter provided 
for, during the absence or disability of the 
Administrator or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of Administrator. 

Sec. 3. Other employment prohibited: No 
person shall while holding the office of Ad- 
ministrator or Deputy Administrator engage 
in any business, vocation, or employment 
other than that involved in the holding of 
such office. 

Sec, 4. Loan Policy Board: There is hereby 
established the Loan Policy Board of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
shall be composed of the following mem- 
bers, all ex officio: The Administrator, as 
Chairman, the Deputy Administrator, as Vice 
Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and one other mem- 
ber who shall be designated from time to 
time by the President from among the of- 
ficers of the United States who are required 
to be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Either of the said 
Secretaries and the said designee of the 
President may designate an officer of his de- 
partment or agency to act in his stead as a 
member of the Loan Policy Board with re- 
spect to any matter or matters. 

Src. 5. Functions transferred to Admin- 
irtrator: All functions of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, including those of the members and 
chairman of the said Board and including 
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those with respect to the management of 
the Corporation, are hereby transferred to 
the Administrator, except as the said func- 
tions are otherwise vested by the provisions 
of sections 6 and 7 of this reorganization 
lan. 

s Sxc, 6. General policies: The Loan Policy 
Board shall establish general policies (par- 
ticularly with reference to the public interest 
involved in the granting and denial of ap- 
plications for financial assistance by the Cor - 
poration and with reference to the coordi- 
nation of the functions of the Corporation 
with other activities and policies of the Gov- 
ernment) which shall govern the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance by the Corporation. 

Sxc. 7. Financial assistance procedure: All 
applications for loans or other financial as- 
sistance totaling in excess of $100,000 to any 
borrower shall be referred to a board of re- 
view, and such board shall submit a recom- 
mendation in each case to the Administrator, 
Any board of review shall consist of not less 
than five persons who shall be designated 
by the Administrator from among personnel 
of the Corporation having major responsi- 
bilities assigned to them and who shall re- 
ceive no additional compensation for service 
hereunder. Whenever any loan or purchase 
of obligation shall be approved or declined in 
any case wherein the board of review has 
recommended otherwise, the Administrator 
shall place in the records of the Corpora- 
tion a memorandum setting forth his reasons 
for granting or denying the financial as- 
sistance involved. 

Sze. 8. Delegation of functions: The Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time make 
steh provisions as he shall deem appropriate 
with respect to the performance by any of- 
ficer, employee, or administrative unit un- 
der his jurisdiction of any function of the 
Administrator under the provisions of this 
reorganization plan. 

Sze. 9. Abolition of present Board: The 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, including the offices of 
the members of such Board, is hereby abol- 
ished, and the Administrator shall provide 
for winding up any outstanding affairs of 
the said Board not otherwise provided for in 
this reorganization plan. 

Src. 10. Effective date: Sections 4 to 9, in- 
clusive, of this reorganization plan shall be- 
come effective when, and not until, the Ad- 
ministrator first appointed hereunder enters 
upon office pursuant to the provisions of this 
reorganization plan, 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
February 19 the President sent down Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1951, which 
has just been read by the Clerk of this 


On February 26 the following resolu- 
tion was filed in the House: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on February 19, 1951. 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to which was re- 
ferred House Resolution 142 to reject Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1951, having 
considered the same, reports unfavorably 
thereon without amendment, and rec- 
ommends that the resolution do not pass, 
In other words, the committee to which 
this rejection petition was sent held 
hearings upon that rejection petition, 
listened to witmesses and then voted that 
the rejection petition should not pass. 
Consequently those who were in favor of 
the plan will vote “No” when the time 
comes. 
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Every member of this body can recall 
receiving a letter from the Chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department, notifying them of 
the filing of this resolution and also noti- 
fying them of the fact that a hearing 
thereon would be had and when it would 
be had, so that every Member of Con- 
gress could acquaint himself with the 
message as the President sent it down, 
could study the plan, could lock into its 
background, and reach his conclusion as 
to whether or not this rejection petition 
should be sustained. 

The plan is intended to strengthen 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was set up some 18 years or so ago. Dur- 
ing the days following World War I it did 
a good job of preserving the economy of 
this Nation such as has never been done 
by any Government organization within 
the history of this Nation. 

I wish to also call your attention to 
the fact that in most of the 18 years of its 
existence, prior to 1939 the power was 
largely in a single administrator or so- 
called general manager of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Then a 
change was made vesting these powers in 
a board. After many years of tests, we 
have come to the conclusion that the life 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should be continued but that its 
method of procedure and organization 
should be changed; hence, the Presi- 
dent’s plan No. 1. 

I wish to read the conclusions from a 
report of a subcommittee of the Senate 
that was drawing a bill on this very sub- 
ject matter: 

From its study, the subcommittee has con- 
cluded that the independence and integrity 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation have 
become impaired in recent years, and it has 
concluded that the impairment is the result 
of deterioration which has occurred in the 
Corporation’s top management structure. 

The subcommittee has concluded also that 
the deterioration of the top management 
structure is attributable to the equal divi- 
sion of the management responsibility among 
the members of the five-man Board of Di- 
rectors. This condition invites deterioration. 
It was this type of responsibility assignment 
which the Hoover Commission had in mind 
when it said, quoting from page 5 of the 
report on regulatory commissions: 

“Administration by a plural executive is 
generally regarded as inefficient.” 


Consequently, in the light of the study 
that has been made, the President sends 
down to us this plan which places re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the affairs 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in one administrator. His is the 
responsibility. We believe that by this 
act, by placing this responsibility in one 
administrator, it will, first of all, attract 
to the job that type of man with that 
background of experience which will per- 
mit him to devote his full energies to 
the job in order to render to his Nation 
a service by reason of that experience 
and by reason of his knowledge. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman if I correctly understood him 
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to say that this proposal conforms to the 
recommendation of the Fulbright sub- 
committee in the Senate? 

Mr. DAWSON. It does, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does this proposal con- 
form to the recommendation, as I gather 
the gentleman indicated a moment ago, 
of the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. DAWSON. In my judgment and 
in the judgment of the subcommittee as 
I have just read, it does, 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying 
that I believe it is in the best interests 
of our Government and our Nation to 
reject this resolution of disapproval by 
voting “nay” when the matter comes to 
a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 
author of the minority report and a gen- 
tleman who has had experience with the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Fulbright subcommittee from April 
until August. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, on 
February 8, 1950, the United States Sen- 
ate adopted Senate Resolution 219 which 
reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a thorough study of the 
operations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and its subsidiaries, with special 
attention given to the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government with 
respect to such corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. 


This authority was vested in the Ful- 
bright subcommittee. 

The Fulbright committee filed its first 
report May 19, 1950, on the Texmass Pe- 
troleum Co. loan. In this report, the 
committee announced briefly the scope 
of its investigation as follows: 


The subcommittee proposes to consider the 
problem of availability of capital and credit 
to American industries, particularly to small- 
business enterprises; the need, if any, and its 
extent and character, for direct lending by 
the Government during a peacetime, non- 
emergency period. It will also explore the 
manner in which the lending powers, and 
limitations thereon, as described in the law, 
have been interpreted and applied by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
subcommittee will also examine the organ- 
izational structure and administrative eff- 
ciency of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, its procedures and costs, as well 
as the extent to which its policies and ac- 
tivities are harmonized with the broader 
fiscal policies and programs of the Govern- 
ment. 

The subcommittee has commenced a study 
of specific loans, believing that a discussion 
of broad principles and purposes unrelated 
to a specific factual situation is compara- 
tively useless in obtaining an accurate pic- 
ture of the character of the activities of a 
public agency. It is the subcommittee’s hope 
that by observing the actual execution of 
congressional policy it can assist the Con- 
gress in formulating and expressing its 
future policy with respect to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with greater 
clarity and in greater detail. 
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During my service for the Fulbright 
committee with the help of the staff 
and based upon the record of previous 
congressional hearings on the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, as well as 
a study of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act—I prepared an outline 
of the study I believed needed to be made 
to provide the Congress with a sound 
foundation for any policy it might desire 
to adopt with respect to the future of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
I discussed this outline of questions with 
directors and subordinate personnel of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
former directors, former loan agency 
managers, members of a local advisory 
committee of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan agency, private bankers 
of both large and small banks, with rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the American Bankers 
Association, the Securities and Exchange 

Commission, and private businessmen. 
After I was confident that answers to 

the questions raised in this outline would 

represent a fairly comprehensive and 
penetrating study of the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation, I presented it to 

the members of the Fulbright committee 

for their consideration. I do not know 
whether the committee has ever for- 
mally, or informally, adopted this, or 
any other similar outline as the. basis 
of its studies, other than the brief com- 
ment contained in the Texmass Petro- 
leum loan report I have read. However, 

I am convinced that any penetrating 

study by the Congress, either under 

Senate Resolution 219 of the Eighty-first 

Congress, or in connection with S. 515, 

now pending before the Senate Banking 

and Currency Committee, or otherwise, 
ought to embrace the major part of the 
points contained in this outline. 

Since the outline comprises six pages 
of material, I will not have time to read 
it, but ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

[United States Senate, Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Subcommittee on Re- 
construction Finance Corporation] 

TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF RECONSTRUCTION Fi- 

NANCE CORPORATION STUDY 

I. DIRECT LENDING BY GOVERNMENT IN PEACETIME 
A. Is venture capital available from non- 

governmental sources in the amounts and 
upon the terms regarded as desirable for the 
development of our national economy in the 
manner and form in which we want it to 
develop? Are private sources of credit and 
venture capital adequately serving the needs 
of small enterprises? 

1. Are State and National security laws 
and regulations too restrictive or are licens- 
ing procedures unnecessarily burdensome 
and expensive for small enterprises? 

2. I; there a reluctance on the part of the 
investing public to provide venture capital 
on equitable terms to small enterprises? If 
so, what are the reasons for such reluctance? 

3. Are State and National banking laws 
and regulations, examining standards and 
other measures and devices designed to pro- 
tect bank depositors by insuring a high de- 
gree of liquidity in bank funds unduly re- 


strictive upon the loaning functions of State 
and National banks? r 
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4. Are bank lending policies unnecessarily 
conservative and inflexible, within the limits 
of discretion of bank officials, possibly be- 
cause of the 1933 bank failures, arising in 
part from inadequate liquidity in bank in- 
vestments? 7 

5. Are investment standards established in 
laws, regulations and controls upon insur- 
ance companies, trusts and other sources of 
venture capital and loans unduly restrictive? 

6. Are tax policies and systems, State and 
National, such as to ciscourage adequate in- 
vestment of venture capital in small enter- 
prises? If so, what reforms in the Federal 
tax structure will be most likely to result in 
attracting venture capital to small enter- 
prises? 

B. In a peacetime, nonemergency period 
should distressed enterprises unable to ob- 
tain financial relief from private sources of 
venture capital and loans be saved by Gov- 
ernment aid? 

1. Should our economy be continually 
purged of the weak and inefficient to main- 
tain its vigor and growth? If by Govern- 
ment intervention enterprises are saved 
which ought not to be saved or new ven- 
tures are undertaken largely at Government 
risk, will our economy be weakened because 
of the energy required for the support of 
economically unsound ventures, which con- 
tribute less to our national economy than 
they withdraw from it? 

2. Should the Government upset, inter- 
fere with, or influence existing patterns of 
competition? 

(a) Is it fair to competitors in an indus- 
try not receiving Government aid for the 
Government to give support and thus ac- 
quire an interest in and provide support to 
a weak member of the industry? 

(b) When the Government, through a 
loan, underwrites a private undertaking, is 
there an implied approval of the enterprise 
tending to induce others to extend credit 
or otherwise do business with that enter- 
prise? 

3. Is the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration doing equity financing? 

C. Is it possible to devise a system where- 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
remains inactive during boom or normal 
economic periods but is immediately and 
effectively available for economic and de- 
fense crises or emergencies? 

1. How long would it take to set up the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the 
event of an emergency? 

2, What kind of economic crises and how 
serious should they be to require activity by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
a full scale basis? Should it remain in full 
activity to seek to smooth out even slight 
fluctuations in economic activity? 


II. STANDARDS GOVERNING RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION LOAN AGENCY 


A. In what manner has the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation interpreted and 
applied the statutory powers and limitations 
governing its loans? 

1, Powers and purposes (sec. 4 (a) RFO 
Act): 

(a) Aid in financing agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry. 

(b) Encourage small business. 

(c) Help in maintaining the economic 
stability of the country. 

(d) Assist in promoting maximum em- 
ployment and production. 

2. Limitations (sec. 4 (b) RFC Act): 

(a) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended unless it is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms. 

(b) Loans shall be of such sound value or 
so secured as reasonably to assure retirement 
or repayment, 

(c) No loan, including renewals or exten- 
sions thereof, may be made for a period or 
periods exceeding 10 years. 

(d) Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
deferred participation shall be. limited to 70 
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percent of the balance of the loan outstand- 
ing at the time of disbursement where the 
total amount of the loan is $100,000 or less 
and 60 percent where the total amount is 
over $100,000 (Rept. 974, 80th Cong., 2d sess), 

(e) In deciding whether to grant a loan, 
the primary consideration should be the 
interest of the general public rather than 
the interest of the individual borrower. 

(£) Under normal conditions the activities 
should be conducted so as to make them 
self-sustaining insofar as it is possible. 

B. Can congressional policy be more spe- 
cifically defined in the statute? 

1. What workable restrictions or more de- 
tailed delegations of loaning power can be 
devised to bring the activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation more nearly 
in line with the policy of the Congress with 
respect to direct loans by the Government? 

2. Do the bylaws of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and instructions and bul- 
letins to regional loan agency managers con- 
tain more detailed guides or standards gov- 
erning Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan policies? 

3. Is there any pattern or poliey discernible 
from the specific loans granted or denied 
which would suggest a set of principles, 
standards, or limitations more specific than 
the broad ones set up in the act and report? 

C. Should Congress, through a competent 
staff, maintain constant observation of the 
exercise of the lending powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the appli- 
cation of the broad principles of declared 
congressional policy? 

D. Possible specific limitations: 

1, Should the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be limited to loans on which it ap- 
pears that Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will recover a profit? Or 

Upon which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation can reasonably expect to recoup 
its administrative costs? 

2. Should the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s interest-free capital and surplus 
be eliminated? 

3. Should Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration funds be derived from appropriations 
rather than by capital stock, surplus, and 
Treasury borrowings? 

4. Should the Reconstruction Finance Core 
poration be limited in the size of the business 
loans it can make? 

5. Should specific classes of business be 
excluded from eligibility for Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans—e, g., newspapers, 
radio, and television broadcasting companies 
and amusement businesses? 

6. Should facts and reasons be recorded by 
Board of Directors showing the basis for its 
decision? 

7. Should a majority of the Board be re- 
quired for favorable action on large loans 
(over $...... ). 

8. Should Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration’s records be public—available for in- 
spection by anyone? 

E. Does the Board of Directors of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation have the pow- 
er to make a determination of the extent of 
its own powers which is final and binding in 
such a manner as to preclude review? 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY AND 
ORGANIZATION 


A. Organizational structure: 

1. Should there be an executive? 

(a) Is responsibility diffused among the 
five Board members so as to preclude clear 
accountability for decisions? Is this de- 
sirable? 

(b) Should executive and administrative 
powers be vested in the Chairman, similar 
to Reorganization Plan No. 8, with respect 
to the Federal Trade Commission? 

2. Centralization: 

(a) Should greater or less authority be 
vested in regional offices? 
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(b) Are loan agency managers called into 
Washington for policy discussions—individ- 
ually? en masse? 

(c) Should all applications declined in 
the loan agency be forwarded automatically 
to Washington for review regardless of size? 
Should an appeal by the applicant be re- 
quired as a condition precedent to review? 

B. Procedures: 

1, Are Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion procedures too cumbersome or too lax— 
or cumbersome in some cases and lax in 
others? Are all the procedures necessary? 
Fre necessary procedural steps unduly un- 
wieldy and time consuming? Is there too 
much red tape? 

C. Personnel: 

1. Quality of personnel: 

(a) What are the qualifications and ex- 
perience of directors and other key officials 
in the Washington office? 

(b) What salaries are paid to agency 
managers? What experience have they had? 
How long have the present people been in 
their jobs and what break-in period is re- 
quired before they are permitted to exercise 
important judgments? 

2. Is the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration overstaffed? 

(a) How does the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation determine the number of em- 
ployees in a particular branch? Do they 
have tables of organization based upon the 
volume of loans granted or denied? 

D. Compliance: 

1. Has there been corruption, inefficiency, 
waste, cxtravagance, favoritism or disregard 
of congressional intent in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? Have Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation decisions been affected 
by improper influences? 

2. What inspection or compliance proce- 
dures have been established by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to supervise 
and police Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion personnel, or others, to discover criminal 
or improper conduct if it exists, and what 
prosecutions or disciplinary measures have 
resulted from improper action on the part 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
officials and employees, or others, as a result 
of investigation by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

E. Costs and records: 

1. What are the costs, including time con- 
sumed by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion personnel, for preparing and processing 
applications and servicing loans by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and what 
are the comparable costs of private financial 
institutions? 

(a) Are the accounting methods of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation such as 
accurately to reveal the costs of operations? 
Do they show costs for separate activities? 

(b) Is any record kept of conferences with 
prospective applicants—where no application 
is actually filed? 

(c) Are adequate records made and pre- 
served showing decisions and the facts and 
reasons therefor? 

(d) Are Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion records, or part of them, public records 
available to inspection by the public? 

F. Is the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion self-sustaining? 

1. Does the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration make a profit, break even, or lose 
money on its total operations, under gen- 
erally accepted accounting methods? Are 
specific activities, in and of themselves con- 
ducted at a profit, or a loss? 

2. Are small business loans handled at a 
loss to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion with the result that loans to small busi- 
ness enterprises generally constitute a hid- 
den subsidy for such enterprises? Should it 
be the policy of Congress to provide such 
subsidy? If so, in what amount? 
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3. Do the resale to private financial insti- 
tutions of loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or the making of loans 
by private financial institutions where the 
i of the application has been done 

y the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
constitute a hidden subsidy to such finan- 
cial institutions through the making of the 
loan and seasoning of the loan at Govern- 
ment expense? 

4. Should subsidies be separeted from 
lending activities in such fashion that the 
amount of the subsidy can be identified? 
Should subsidies, if granted at all, be granted 
otherwise than by a direct appropriation of 
Congress for the purpose? 

IV. ARE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
LENDING POLICIES SUBJECT TO ADEQUATE CON- 
TROL IN CARRYING OUT GOVERNMENTAL FISCAL 
POLICIES? 

A. Has the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in fact harmonized its lending pro- 
gram with measures adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board or other Federal agencies de- 
signed to curb inflation or otherwise carry 
out Government fiscal policies? 

B. Is there any legal control by which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is com- 
pelled to accommodate its program to Gov- 
ernment fiscal policies? a 

C. In what manner does the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation maintain coordi- 
nation and liaison with other agencies of 
the Government having responsibility for 
economic and fiscal policies and programs? 
v. THE ROLE OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 

PORATION IN A DEFENSE EMERGENCY PERIOD 

The Korean crisis and its implications 
place the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the study of its operations by this 
subcommittee in a new and different light, 
It raises, perhaps among others, the follow- 
ing questions for the consideration of the 
subcommittee: 

A. Should the subcommittee’s exploration 
be discontinued or suspended during the 
defense crisis? 

B. Are possible recommendations based 
upon a study of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as a peacetime, nonemergency 
agency applicable to Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as an emergency agency? If so, 
which recommendations? 

C. Should the war powers of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation be restored, in the 
same or in a different form? 

D. Would functions performed by Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during World 
War II more properly he delegated to other 
Government agencies? 


Mr. MEADER. On May 9, 1950, a 
different plan to reorganize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was sub- 
mitted to the Congress known as Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 24 of 1950. Then 
it was proposed simply to transfer the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the Commerce Department. The Sen- 
ate on July 6, 1950, by an overwhelming 
vote, rejected this plan. Those Sena- 
tors who discussed the plan revealed 
that the primary consideration for their 
action was that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was under intensive 
study by the Congress, and no action 
should be taken until that study was 
completed. In my judgment, that rea- 
soning is even more cogent today in the 
light of the progress of the Fulbright 
committee study. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 
7, page 9681: 

Senator ROBERTSON. * * 80, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because the Fulbright committee in- 
vestigating the RFC has not completed its 
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work, because the Banking and Currency 
Committee has not finished work on six bills 
relating to credit, and because there was no 
unity in the Hoover Commission as to what 
should be done, Mr. Hoover favoring the 
Federal Reserve Board, the task force favor- 
ing abolishing the RFC, a majority of the 
committee favoring transfer to the Treasury 
Department, and only two or three mem- 
bers of the Hoover Commission favoring 
transfer to the Department of Commerce, I 
think it would be the part of wisdom for 
the Senate to take no action at this time, 
but to let the matter go over. 

So, Mr. President, I do not see how any- 
thing will be imperiled by letting this pro- 
posed transfer go over until next year and 
giving the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate an opportunity to present 
a bill which will be open to all germane 
amendments. We can recommend that the 
RFC be abolished as an independent agen- 
cy, or we can transfer it wherever the ma- 
jority says it should be transferred. We are 
not binding the hands of Congress in any 
way by letting the matter go over until the 
whole subject can be more fully explored. 


Page 9682, Recorp, July 6, 1950: 


Senator AIKEN. * * However, at that 
time conditions with respect to the RFC were 
considerably different from what they are 
now. In view of the fact that the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has been holding 
hearings, which I understand are not com- 
pleted, and that some rather unsavory reve- 
lations have been made at the hearings, it 
seems to me best at this time not to place 
the RFC in any department of Government, 
which might give it a greater air of per- 
manency. 


It is apparent already that after the sub- 
committee has completed its hearings the 
RFC must be purified in some way, or 
abolished. In view of the fact that the fu- 
ture of the RFC is so uncertain at this time, 
I feel that I am on sound ground in voting 
to disapprove Reorganization Plan No, 24 
as submitted by the President. 


Page 9685, Rxconp, July 6, 1950: 

Senator FULBRIGHT. * * In other 
words, the future role of the RFC is in 
doubt—whether it is to be expanded or re- 
stricted. The place of the RFC in the organ- 
izational structure of the Government can 
and should be determined when its role in 
the national economy is determined, 

The proposal to transfer the RFC to the 
Department of Commerce is part and parcel 
of the President’s program for business 
credit. Whether or not that program is 
to be enacted should be and is a question 
before the Congress. The location of the 
RFC is and should remain a question before 
the Congress, 

This reorganization plan would preclude 
to a great extent the work of the subcom- 
mittee on the RFC. We have been exam- 
ining the RFC from the standpoint of its 
operations as an independent agency. This 
is an entirely different question from its 
operation as a subservient office or instru- 
mentality of an executive department of the 
Government, 


Page 9689, Recor, July 6, 1950: 


Senator SCHOEPPEL. * * In conclu- 
sion, Mr. President, I fully endorse the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that, if this plan is permitted to take 
effect, much, if not all, of the work of his sub- 
committee now investigating RFC will be 
nullified. I may say at this point that I 
think the Fulbright subcommittee has done 
a magnificent job. I know that many things 
have been brought out that will reflect a 
situation which needs on the part of this 
Congress or future Congresses prompt cor- 
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rective measures. I say most emphatically 
that I believe time and effort should be di- 
rected to establishing some of the corrective 
features which Congress will have before it 


when the committee finally makes its re- 


port. 


Page 9692, RECORD, July 6, 1950: 

Senator CArRHA Rr. Mr. President, I 
may say that I do not quite understand why 
the President submitted to the Congress a re- 
organization recommendation in respect to 
the RFC, when the subcommittee was in 
the midst of studying the entire problem 
with an open mind. 

The facts and the reasons for and against 
this proposal and the recommendations of 
the subcommittee are not yet available to 
the Congress. Action at this time, there- 
fore, would of necessity be based upon in- 
complete and inadequate knowledge. The 
mandate of the Senate to the subcommittee 
to study and consider the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission would prove 
meaningless after action had already been 
taken by the Senate on one of the major 
items which ‘the subcommittee was in- 
structed to explore, namely, whether or not 
the RFC should be transferred to an ex- 
ecutive department. 

We believe that the Senate desires the 
subcommittee to do a thorough job, not a 
superficial one;.and we are convinced from 
our study up to this point that the ques- 
tion of national policy with respect to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation involves 
basic economic and governmental consid- 
erations, and should, therefore, be given the 
most thoughtful attention by the Congress, 

Transfer of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Department of Commerce 
at this time would, therefore, in our opinion, 
be unwise, since it would constitute a per- 
manent and far-reaching disposition of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation before 
all the facts are in the record and before the 
agency of the Senate expressly directed to 
consider this problem has been able to form- 
ulate its recommendations. 


Page 9693, Recorp, July 6, 1950: 


Senator Doras. Mr. President I 
know it will be contended that if we transfer 
RFC to the Department of Commerce some of 
these abuses will be remedied. It is possible 
that they might be. But what the RFC 
needs is not so much a transfer of admin- 
istrative lines of authority as a thorough 
house cleaning, That is what is needed. 
What I am afraid would happen if we trans- 
ferred it to the Department of Comemrce is 
that people would say that the job was done, 
that the reorganization had been effected, 
that the eyes of the Secretary of Commerce 
would be over the affairs of RFC, and that 
such abuses as exist would be cleaned up. 
The disease is, however, far more deeply 
rooted than that. I am afraid, therefore, 
that this transfer would postpone, if not 
prevent, the thoroughgoing cleanup which 
is needed. It would in addition, as several 
Senators have said, interpose a protective 
screen between the RFC and the Congress— 
the screen of a department which would 
stand between the Corporation and the legis- 
lative body and help to protect it from 
scrutiny. : 


Page 9694, Recorp, July 6, 1950: 

Senator MCCLELLAN. * * + The RFC 
is presently under investigation by an ap- 
propriate subcommittee cf the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate. I com- 
pliment my colleague, the able junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, as chairman of that sub- 
committee, and also the other members of 
the subcommittee for the very excellent job 
they appear to be doing, the conscientious 
job of investigating present policies and 
practices of the RFC, 
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I think I can say, without having full 
knowledge of what has been developed thus 
far, that very definitely the subcommittee 
has found and has revealed through its in- 
vestigations that certain practices and poli- 
cies are being pursued which need to be cor- 
rected. But, Mr. President, we know whom 
to hold responsible for whatever is wrong in 
the RFC. We can identify them, put our 
fingers on them, call them up on the carpet 
before the approving committee, as is being 
done, and inquire into their activities. 

Mr. President, if this plan should go into 
effect, we would transfer this agency behind 
the protective shield of a departmental sec- 
retary, and the efforts and work of the sub- 
committee would be lost. We would also 
transfer it into a state of confusion, of di- 
vided authority. Such a transfer under this 
plan would be confounding the difficulties 
which exist today, rather than clarifying or 
simplifying them. 


I do not believe the House or the Con- 
gress has had the time to study Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 on its 
merits. Purely as a master of adminis- 
tration, there are undoubtedly advan- 
tages in having a single executive. But 
where, as is the case with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Congress 
has delegated broad authority, the col- 
lective judgment of a board is desirable. 
In the hearings, I sought to find out 
what consideration had been given to 
the retention of the Board but vesting 
the administrative functions in the 
Chairman, similar to the pattern adopt- 
ed with respect to the Federal Trade 
Commission and other similar agencies, 
which the Congress did apprcve. Ap- 
parently, very little thought was given 
to this type of administrative structure. 
The Congress can certainly study all al- 
ternate proposals in connection with its 
consideration of S. 515. 

With respect to the single Administra- 
tor, I only wish to say that, in my judg- 
ment, the plan would vest too much pow- 
er in a single individual. We might 
overlook the fact that a Government 
corporation, particularly the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, through 
its very form of existence, possesses an 
independence not enjoyed by other Fed- 
eral agencies. It is not subject to Gen- 
eral Accounting Office auditing, except 
ex post facto as a reporting function, 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion does not need to ask for appropria- 
tions, since it has vast assets which it 
manages as a revolving fund. 

It has been my observation that, until 
recently, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Directors, even with the checks 
on their authority, have been very trucu- 
lent in dealing with Congress. What 
should we expect from a single Adminis- 
trator who will never be required to come 
before Congress for a renewal of his 
authority? 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to refer to a survey of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission entitled Cost 
of Flotation,” study of 1945-47. On 
page 10 of that document the Securities 
and Exchange Commission figures show 
the following as bearing upon the oppor- 
tunity for small businesses to expand 
under modern conditions through selling 
securities. 
and Exchange Commission shows that 
the average acquisition cost, or cost of 


The study by the Securities 
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flotation, for issues under $500,000 was 
21.91 percent, or almost $22 for each $100 
realized from the sale of stock of issues 
of that size, whereas for issues of $50,- 
000,000 or more the cost was 1.15 percent 
or $1.15 for each $100 of new capital de- 
rived from the sale of new issues. 

Similarly, with respect to the size of 
the companies issuing the securities, the 
study by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission showed that where the as- 
sets of the company were under $1,000,- 
000 the cost of flotation percentagewise 
was 16.94, whereas for companies pos- 
sessing assets of $500,000,000 or more the 
percentage was 1.01; in other words, a 
ratio of about 17 to 1. It was 17 times 
easier for big business to get new capital 
with which to expand than it was for 
Small business to get that capital. 

What is the point of these figures in 
connection with this RFC study? The 
point is this: That question—the com- 
parative financial position of small-busi- 
ness concerns with respect to expan- 
sion—is a topic which must be carefully 
gone into by the Congress before it de- 
cides to abolish the RFC or do anything 
which might minimize the resources of 
the small-business man to get financial 
assistance, when he needs it. It is a 
topic that ought to be studied by the 
Congress before its policy with respect 
to the RFC is decided upon. 

Similarly, I might point out that in 
this outline the only reference to the 
type of thing which is currently being 
considered by the Fulbright committee 
is the following: 

Has there been corruption, inefficiency, 
waste, extravagance, favoritism, or disregard 
of congressional intent in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the RFC? Have Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation decisions been 
affected by improper influence? 


I say to you that is the only question 
in the entire six-page outline which re- 
fers to the type of thing that the Ful- 
bright committee has been exploring re- 


cently. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS, The gentleman heard 
me propound a question to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee a 
moment ago in which I asked if in his 
opinion the reorganization proposal 
here conforms to the recommendation 
of the Fulbright subcommittee of the 
other body. Is that the opinion of the 
gentleman who is now addressing us? 

Mr. MEADER. My answer to the 
gentleman is this: The Fulbright Com- 
mittee has not completed its study. The 
Fulbright Committee has issued only 
three reports, One is on the Texmass 
Petroleum Co. loan, another is on the 
Lustron Corp. transportation contract, 
and the third was the report on favorit- 
ism and influence which has received so 
much publicity lately. It was my under- 
standing at the time the Fulbright Com- 
mittee was directed to undertake this 
study that it would go far beyond just 
examining improper activities on the 
part of individuals and would go into the 
very structure of the RFC and some of 
these basic policies which are contained 
in the Hoover Commission Report, 
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namely, whether or not there should be 
direct lending by the Federal Govern- 
ment in peacetime. No report on that 
topic has been filed as yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield two additional min- 
utes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman recalls 
that through the press and other infor- 
mation which we have received this com- 
mittee of the other body did make a 
recommendation as to the reorganization 
of the RFC. Is it the gentleman's 
opinion that this proposal conforms to 
that recommendation of the Fulbright 
subcommittee? 

Mr. MEADER. What the gentleman 
refers to is the bill S. 515 which was in- 
troduced by Senator FULBRIGHT on Janu- 
ary 16, 1951, and which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney. No hearing, as I understand, has 
as yet been held by that committee on 
that bill. There is some similarity be- 
tween the single Administrator proposed 
in Reorganization Plan No. 1 and the 
Governor provided by the bill S. 515, but 
the bill goes much further than just 
abolishing a Board of Directors and es- 
tablishing a single Administrator. 

But my point was this, Mr. Chairman, 
that at the time the Fulbright commit- 
tee was in the midst of its hearings a 
similar reorganization plan was pre- 
sented to the Congress last July and was 
acted upon and rejected by the other 
body on July 6, 1950. I have here ex- 
cerpts from the Recorp of that day 
where Senators who spoke on that sub- 
ject on both sides of the aisle recom- 
mended that while the Fulbright com- 
mittee was in the midst of its investi- 
gation and its studies no change should 
be made in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The reorganization plan at 
that time was overwhelmingly rejected. 

I am going to say only one thing more 
in addition to what is contained in the 
minority report, and that is that the 
plan would concentrate more power in 
the hands of one individual than is safe 
in a democracy. The Corporation al- 
ready has certain immunities from con- 
trols. It is not subject, in the same sense, 
as other administrative agencies to Gen- 
eral Accounting Once audits. It has its 
own corporate assets and does not need 
to come to Congress for appropriations. 
Even without the Board of Directors and 
with the checks and balances now pro- 
vided in the RFC Act, RFC’s independ- 
ence and autonomy is still far greater 
than that of any other agency. But 
when you take that corporate immunity 
I have described and add to it the broad 
powers over public funds given to the 
RFC in the act, namely, to aid in financ- 
ing agriculture, commerce, and indus- 
try; to encourage small business; to help 
in maintaining the economic stability of 
the country; and to assist in promoting 
maximum employment and production, 
and then put all that power and immu- 
nity into the hands of one individual 
you will have created a czar or dictator 
over important phases of our national 
economy and in possession of vast pub- 
lic assets, which, in my judgment is 
clearly against the public interest, 
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Mr DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. Res. 142) to reject Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is going 
to declare a recess but desires to state 
that the proceedings will be entirely in- 
formal. The committee to be appointed 
to escort our distinguished visitor will 
escort him to the well of the House and 
Members may come to the well to greet 
him and be greeted by him. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY SEAN MaAcBRIDE, MINISTER OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS FOR IRELAND 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
[McCormack], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] 
to escort our distinguished guest to the 
well of the House. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair, 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
3 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951— 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House Resolution 142, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of House Resolution 
142, with Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have to complete the surgery before we 
can discharge the patient, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, in my opinion, should be re- 
jected. Under this plan, RFC would be 
more susceptible to political pressure 
and influence than presently is the case, 
The plan would place the Administrator, 
his Deputy Administrator, and his 
policy board directly under the control 
of the political party in power on the 
executive side of the Government, 
whether Republican or Democrat, The 
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nonpartisan features of the present 
Board would be completely eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, the plan is basically 
unsound. Each member of the proposed 
Policy Board would be a member of the 
official family of the party in power on 
the executive side of the Government. 
To establish this point, I need only re- 
view the composition of the proposed 
Policy Board which would consist of the 
Administrator and Deputy Adminis- 
trator, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and one other official to be desig- 
nated by the President from among of- 
ficials subject to confirmation by Con- 
gress. 

Any reorganization of the RFC should 
preserve the nonpartisan features of the 
present organization. The RFC pres- 
ently is administered by a five-man non- 
partisan Board of which three members 
come from the majority and two from 
the minority party. The minority mem- 
bers are supposed to safeguard the pub- 
lie purse by providing a check on politi- 
cal deals, influence, and corruption in 
the approval of loans. 

In this connection, I invite your at- 
tention to the proceedings concerning 
Reorganization Plan No. 24 in the other 
body of the last Congress, After thor- 
ough consideration and study that plan, 
to place the Corporation under the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, was rejected. Ex- 
amination of the committee report and 
hearings reveals that the primary reason 
for rejection was the fact that the Cor- 
poration would become more susceptible 
to political use. Over and over, people 
testifying before the committee raised 
this objection. 

Regardless of any organizational 
changes which the President or the Con- 
gress may impose, the unhealthy situae 
tion revealed by current hearings may 
be repeated unless the President is more 
careful in his appointments and the 
other body more careful in its confirma- 
tion of those appointments. To my 
mind, the solution does not lie so much 
in organizational changes as in new per- 
sonnel and the imposition of independ- 
ent checks which will make it more diffi- 
cult for that personnel to submit to po- 
litical influence and pressure. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 does not im- 
pose any independent checks which will 
materially increase the hazards of sub- 
mitting to political pressure. Before any 
change is made in RFC organization, 
Congress should seriously consider the 
proposals made by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas in S. 515 and should eval- 
uate committee reports and hearings 
concerning RFC. Senate bill 515, in my 
opinion, would take a long step forward 
by requiring RFC to make yearly re- 
ports to Congress with respect to loans 
totaling more than $100,000 to any one 
borrower. However, I feel that this pro- 
vision, though desirable, would by itself 
be ineffective. 

To make the provision airtight, I 
propose for your consideration that RFC 
be required to submit to a yearly exami- 
nation by independent examiners, such 
as the Federal Reserve Board of Bank 
Examiners, Every national bank in 
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these United States is required to sub- 
mit to such an examination in the public 
interest and RFC loans should be subject 
to similar appraisa! periodically. A re- 
port to Congress without such an inde- 
pendent examination and appraisal by 
capable professional personnel would be 
ineffective. 

We must not be led into hysterical 
action by the unfavorable publicity to 
which RFC is presently subject because 
of conditions revealed at the current 
hearings. I fear that in striving to take 
a step forward we may take a step back- 
ward. Considering the conditions with 
which we are dealing, I am of the opinion 
that we should deliberate carefully to en- 
sure an intelligent long-range solution 
of the problem. There is no necessity 
for hasty action on Reorganization Pian 
No. 1—the present Board has already 
initiated necessary procedural reforms 
which the plan would impose formally. 

The present Chairman of RFC during 
recent hearings before our committee, 
stated that the most important pro- 
cedural reforms contained in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 have already been put 
into operation by the present Board. 
For example, heretofore there has never 
been a requirement that the Directors 
make a written determination supported 
by factual findings in overruling a 
recommendation of the Board of Review 
investigating loan applications. This 
reform, though required in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, has already been placed 
in practice by the present Board—testi- 
mony of Senator Dovctas, page 27, 
House committee hearings, Other pro- 
cedural reforms likewise have been 
adopted but time does not permit me to 
discuss them. 

Evaluating all these considerations, I 
urge that this body reject Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 in order that we may study 
the matter further and bring forth 
sound nonpartisan long-range legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I have confined my 
remarks to the top personnel and the 
Policy Board which I consider to be a 
fundamental weakness in the plan. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON. Could the gentleman 
tell us by what legislation or by what 
rule any administrator could destroy the 
law as it now exists? The law gives 
every man on the Board equal power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield one additional minute 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for the very 
fine help he has given us in regard to 
this legislation. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. On this policy 
board of five is the fifth member other 
than the Cabinet officers or the Director 
to be someone in Government or can it 
be someone taken from outside of 
Government? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. As I understand it, 
it would be someone in Government who 
has been appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 
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Mr. KEATING. In other words, he 
would be already in Government? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. So that all five mem- 
bers of this policy board would be ad- 


ministration. officials now. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. That is as I under- 
stand it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is 
going to be very interesting to see how 
the vote is cast on this particular reor- 
ganization plan. The President, in re- 
sponse to the criticism of a congressional 
committee—this is my opinion, of 
course—has sent up e plan for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. If the plan is 
voted down you still have the RFC. 
Yiu have the present five-man board 
which has not been approved. In other 
words, you are going against the recom- 
mendations and conclusions of the so- 
called Fulbright committee in the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the President sent 
this up in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Fulbright committee? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I said that the Pres- 
ident sent up a plan which complies al- 
most wholly with Senate bill 514, intro- 
duced by Mr. FuLsricut, and that Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. DouGias, and other mem- 
bers of the committee have approved 
this plan. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman thinks 
that the President acted pursuant to 
their recommendations then? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the Presi- 
dent acted, as he always acts, in response 
to the action of the Congress, that when 
a plan is sent up and the plan is turned 
down, he subsequently tries to send up a 
plan which will be acceptable to the Con- 
gress. This has been done before. This 
is nothing new. Plan No. 24 was sent up 
last year and certain objections were 
made to that plan. This plan No. 1 is 
being sent up this year, and it takes into 
consideration most of those objections, 
and it gives a plan which has been rec- 
ommended as being a more efficient man- 
ner of operating one of the most impor- 
tant governmental agencies that we have, 
an agency that has loaned $21,000,- 
000,000 since its existence. 

I might call to the attention of the 
gentleman from New York the fact that 
the RFC was set up by President Hoover 
in 1932 and that it was used to bail out 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
and many financial institutions that were 
at that time in bad shape. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It strikes me that if 
that same personnel were there now, that 
was appointed by President Hoover, we 
would not be in all of this mess. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is entitled to his opinion, but the 
fact is that the personnel of 1932 are 
not there. 

I would like to call attention to this 
fact, that the RFC has loaned $21,000,- 
000,000 in its lifetime. Those are loans 
which have been made to individuals or 
corporations that could not get loans 
under the regular banking system. In 
other words, they were marginal loans, 
either because they were for a long period 
of time or because it was necessary to 
give them & lower rate of interest. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the RFC has 
loaned $21,000,000,000, it has lost only 
two hundred million. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me give the 
gentleman some information on what 
the RFC has done. 

Mr. KEATING. I would be glad if the 
gentleman covered the entire operation 
of the RFC. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I will not be able 
to in 10 minutes, particularly if the gen- 
tleman keeps on interrupting me. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a short state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not just at this mo- 
ment. If the gentleman will bear with 
me, the RFC, as I said, has loaned 
$21,000,000,000. Its books show that it 
has lost $200,000,000 over the period of 
its existence, but its books show that it 
has earned quite a sum of money. Iam 
going to summarize a little note that I 
have here so that I will be sure to get this 
accurate. 

In round figures the RFC, since its in- 
ception in 1932, and its lending subsidi- 
aries, has authorized over 600,000 loans 
to individuals and corporations in the 
months ending June 30, 1950, the latest 
figures available, for a total sum of 
$21,000,000,000. Its loan losses aggre- 
gate $200,000,000. It has earned in in- 
terest and other income $1,400,000,000. 

Now, let us keep those figures in mind. 
It has lost $200,000,000 and it has earned 
$1,460,000,000. After deducting interest 
paid to the United States Treasury, ad- 
ministrative and other costs as required 
by law, there remains to June 30, 1950, 
net earnings of about $600,000,000. Of 
this amount over $300,000,000 has been 
paid into the Treasury as dividends; the 
remainder is utilized by RFC in its loan 
activities. 

Those are some very pertinent figures, 
and all of this scandal in the paper does 
not alter these basic facts. There have 
been misdeeds; no one denies that. But 
let us not look at the one black eye; let 
us look at the 150 good eyes of the 
75 people who walk by us. Let us not 
pin our whole effort here on making 
political capital of the few mistakes that 
have been made. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not now. Let me 
call your attention to something else. 
One billion eight hundred and forty 
million dollars in round numbers has 
been loaned through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on cotton loans, corn 
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loans, tobacco loans, turpentine and 
resin loans, wool and mohair loans, loans 
on dates, figs, raisins, and prunes in Cali- 
fornia, pecans in Georgia, peanut loans 
in Alabama and Florida, and so on and 
so on. So when you are voting against 
a plan which Mr. FULBRIGHT says con- 
forms very closely to Senate bill 514, and 
he says he is in support of this plan, re- 
member that you are flying in the face of 
what a committee has recommended 
after investigating for a period of almost 
2 years. 

When plan No. 24 was presented to 
you 9 months ago the Fulbright com- 
mittee asked that it should be defeated 
because they wanted to make further in- 
vestigations. They have gone ahead 
and made further investigations and in 
the Fulbright bills 514 and 515 they have 
advocated everything that is in the plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not right at this 
moment, please. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
a question. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; the gentleman 
distracts me because the gentleman does 
not talk to the issue; he goes back into 
long rambling discourses about his 
grandparents and things like that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Like 
Christianity, of which we need a little, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot under- 
stand the gentleman; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did I 
understand the gentleman correctly to 
say that Mr. FULBRIGHT advised us to do 
certain things? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I said that Mr. 
Fousricut had endorsed this plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, let 
me review what Senator Dovctas said. 
He said: 

Iam not here today at my own suggestion 
but at the request of the chairman of the 
committee. 


Now, get this: 

I know that Members of this House do not 
need the advice of Members of the other 
Chamber. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; but I call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
Mr. Dou3tas when he did appear before 
us, and he is the rankiug man on the 
Fulbright subcommittee, I believe—he 
did approve of the plan and he recom- 
mended that the plan be adopted. Iam 
sure he is well informed about this plan. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot yield at 
the moment; I am sorry. 

I wish I had time to go into the mi- 
nority report and take up some of the 
statements that are made in the minor- 
ity report, such as: 

It would seem inadvisable for Congress to 
act hastily. 


This matter has been under investi- 
gation for almost 2 years; legislation has 
been introduced that conforms closely 
with the plan. Mr. Fursricnt is for it. 
Mr. Douctas is for it. It is admitted that 
it is necessary to improve the present 
inefficient method of its operation. Do 
you want to improve the operation? 


Just for 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of this beauti- 
ful record that the RFC has made why 
this reorganization? The gentleman 
states it has made over $600,090,000. 
Why do you want to press a reorganiza- 
tion plan at all? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The President sends 
us a reorganization plan because of crit- 
icism, some of which I think is justified, 
of the present management of the RFC. 
He is trying to do what Mr. FULBRIGHT 
wants him to do; he is trying to clean up 
the RFC. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not the President the 
master of his own fate? Now, in view 
of this beautiful record the gentleman 
has set forth here it does not seem to 
square with pressing this plan for re- 
organization of the RFC. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman from 
Iowa, of course, is perfect; he never 
makes a mistake. But it so happens that 
we have a pretty large Government and 
this organization is engaged in one of 
the most hazardous parts of government, 
which is lending money to people who 
cannot get loans at the banks. Nat- 
urally, some mistakes are going to be 
made. Would the gentleman say that 
when a mistake is made the person 
should not be man enough to own up to 
it and try to correct it? 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I wish the Presl- 
dent would do that once in a while. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He is doing that in 
this instance. Of course, I realize that 
the gentleman wants to make political 
capitai of it. But I also wonder why, 
when the President does admit that mis- 
takes have been made and tries to cor- 
rect it, why the gentleman does not go 
along with him and help. Does the gen- 
tleman want to continue the present sit- 
uation of chaos? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says he 
wants to deal with the cause, not the ef- 
fect. He is dealing with the effect, not 
the cause. Take the influence peddlers 
out of government and you will not have 
all this scandal. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think he is deal- 
ing with it and in a very beneficial way. 
Furthermore, he is setting up a policy 
board which will include the Secretary of 
the Treasury and other Cabinet officers. 
When they set the policy of the RFC they 
will set it for the staff of the RFC and all 
of the people within the agency. When 
the review board makes a finding on an 
application for a loan, it makes it in writ- 
ing. If the new Administrator overrules 
the recommendation, he has to publish a 
memorandum which is open to tho public 
showing exactly why he overrules it, in 
other words, substantiate his reason for 
overruling it. 

I think all of those safeguards which 
are put into the operation of the RFC 
are good safeguards. If the gentlemen 
on the left side of the aisle will consider 
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this on its merits and not try to make a 
political holiday out of it, and I recog- 
nize the temptation that is involved, I 
think those gentlemen will go along with 
the plan because they are for efficiency 
and economy in government. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I am interested 
in the statement the gentleman has 
made. I am interested in having ex- 
plained for the benefit of the Committee 
certain provisions of the reorganization 
plan. I have two questions. First, will 
the gentleman explain what are the 
specific powers of the loan poliey board? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The loan policy 
board sets up the general over-all policy. 
It does not deal with individual loans. 
It would set up a policy like this: Under 
the present emergency no loans shall be 
made to race tracks, theaters, and other 
forms of nonessential activities. As to 
whether an application falls within that 
category or not that would be up to the 
one-man administrator, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Does the gen- 
tleman also believe that the loan policy 
board would, for instance, have the 
authority under this plan to determine 
the total amount of a loan—that is, the 
maximum amount it could loan to any 
individual or concern? 

* Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of an individual 
loan? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; not of an in- 
dividual loan; but it could set up a 
category and say that not more than 
$500,000 shall be loaned, let us say for 
corn crop loans. It could set up a gen- 
eral over-all policy but not decide on a 
particular loan. That would come under 
the authority of the Administrator. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Does the gen- 
tleman feel that under the reorganiza- 
tion plan as proposed, under the lan- 
guage of the plan, that such is possible? 
In other words, there is a question in 
my mind as I read this plan as to 
whether the loan policy board is being 
given the specific authority to do the 
very things the gentleman has described. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; I believe it 
has that authority. I am convinced 
that the loan policy board can set gen- 
eral policy for the organization; then 
the Administrator would be bound to 
work within that general policy. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in favor of the adoption 
of House Resolution 142 disapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
on February 19, 1951. I am certain that 
all here agree with me that at this par- 
ticular hour the importance of this piece 
of legislation transcends and supersedes 
in importance any consideration of po- 
litical affiliation. Every Member of this 
House on both sides of the aisle is fully 
aware of the fact that every single 
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thinking individual in America on this 
date is horrified, discouraged, nauseated, 
and heartsick as a result of the simul- 
taneous existence of such conditions as 
men dying in Korea; the disclosures that 
funds now badly needed to support the 
efforts of our valiant fighting men were 
loaned as a result of political influence, 
bribery, and corruption to gambling 
casinos, resoit hotels, et cetera, under 
the heading of promotion of public in- 
terest and in exchange for high-salaried 
jobs and mink coats, and presently the 
same Government has a deadline 2 days 
from today for the payment to it, by 
every American, of almost the largest 
tax burden to be imposed in our coun- 
try’s history. 

I am positive also that there is no 
Member on either side of the House but 
who wishes to, and will before too long, 
go on record in favor of specific concrete 
constructive legislation that will attempt 
to correct the evil that exists and has 
existed within the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but I am sure that 
the vast majority here will recognize the 
fact that Reorganization Plan No. 1 is 
not the way, nor March 13, 1951, the 
hour, to take corrective action. That 
this bill was drawn in haste and con- 
ceived in hypocrisy is proven by the fact 
that it was submitted to the Congress 
only 1 week after the President had sub- 
mitted the names of the five present in- 
cumbent directors to the Senate for con- 
firmation. According to the testimony 
before the committee on this bill, there 
was not one member of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, one official or 
one director, contacted concerning this 
particular plan or any advice received 
from them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say to the 
gentleman that we have testimony be- 
fore our committee that two members 
of the present RFC board were con- 
tacted and made suggestions which 
were incorporated into this plan. So the 
gentleman's recollection is very poor on 
that subject. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. My recol- 
lection is to the effect that Mr. Harber 
and the others testified that they had not 
been consulted with reference to it and 
knew nothing about it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, that is 
not true. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. The gen- 
tleman may take his recollection and I 
will take mine. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. All right; I will 
take the report. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the testimony before the com- 
mittee on this important bill was meager 
in that only seven witnesses testified be- 
fore the committee, and actually of the 
seven Members who testified before the 
committee, one in opposition to this reor- 
ganization plan and six in favor of it, 
there was not one of them, contrary to 
what the gentleman from California 
says, who made any statement that this 
was supported by the Fulbright commit- 
tee or that this proposition was the an- 
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swer to the problem, as far as the RFC 
was concerned. 

The gentleman from California re- 
ferred to Senator DovcGtas’ testimony 
before this committee. It is true that he 
testified, but in referring to the correc- 
tion of administrative abuses within the 
RFC, here is what Senator Dovctas said, 
and I quote from page 24 of the testi- 
mony: 

However, we think it should not merely be 
left to the administration of the agency but 
should be put under statute. There are cer- 
tain other provisions we think should be 
crystallized by the statute law. 

So, even if this reorganization plan passes, 
I think there still would be need for revision 
of the basic legislation setting up the RFC, 
and 1 do not believe that the reorganization 
plan in any sense forestalls the need for such 
revision. 


Remember, he is the ranking majority 
member of that committee. 

Now, in referring to the Loan Policy 
Board, on page 25 of the hearings, here 
is what Senator Dovctas said: 

I had hoped that the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would be designated as 
the fifth member of this Loan Policy Com- 
mittee, so that the policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board could be tied in. Now, that 
omission may be due to the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board is not under the Exec- 
utive control, but is responsible to the Con- 
gress. 


From those statements you can see 
that even though Senator DOUGLAS ap- 
peared before our committee in support 
of this bill, he believed that it is not any- 
where near far-reaching enough to solve 
the problem, and further in its feeble- 
ness he does not agree with all the phases 
thereof. But, to clarify the picture fur- 
ther as to really why this bill is being 
introduced at this time and attempted to 
be stormed through the Congress prior to 
the time that the Fulbright Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the Senate 
has made its final report. Right while 
hearings are being held concerning in- 
fluence and corruption, 1 day after a 
grand jury has started its inquiry into 
the RFC there comes this bill, and I will 
tell you why, and here is the statement 
of Mr. Cosgriff, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the RFC, and I quote from 
page 32 of the record: 

My reason for supporting Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 is, primarily, a practical one. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
lately taken so much abuse, much of which 
is unjustified, in the press and through other 
mediums of public information, that the 
morale of the organization’s employees and, 
hence, their working efficiency has been seri- 
ously impaired. Many of our most capable 
employees have resigned or announced their 
intention of doing so. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to get others to take their places 
because of the unfavorable publicity we have 
received. At this time it is necessary above 
all to insure a period of tranquillity to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to allow 
it to stabilize itself and go forward with its 
operations in order to restore a reasonable 
degree of public confidence. 

It seems to me that if Reorganization Plan 
No, 1 is adopted a sufficient “breathing spell” 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will be afforded which, I repeat, is most de- 
sirable at the present. I do not know of any 
other method other than the acceptance of 
this proposal which can insure this much- 
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needed breathing spell. It is for this prac- 
tical reason, primarily, that I am in favor of 
the plan, although I realize that changing 
the organizational structure as such will 
not be the solution to every problem pres- 
ently or potentially facing the Corporation. 


Now, Members of the Congress, there 
is the reason for this bill. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government wants 
us to legislate a breathing spell for those 
who by their own actions have caused 
the loss of a feeling of confidence by 
the American people in themselves and 
their agencies. Actually there was a 
question here concerning the Hoover re- 
port and it is indicated that this is ap- 
proved and sponsored by the Hoover 
Commission. Let me tell you what the 
testimony was before the committee in 
regard to the Hoover Commission. This 
is Mr. McCormick, representing the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Hoover Report. 
It is on page 46 of the record. He said: 

The distinguished task force of the Hoover 
Commission recommended that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be abolished. 
The Commission itself did not accept the 
recommendation of the task force; instead it 
made three recommendations which can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. That there should be a single admin- 
istrator for all executive and business-type 
activities and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is one. 

2. That the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be placed in the Treasury. 

3. That the Congress review the power to 
make direct loans. 

The citizens’ committee believes that the 
present plan as proposed by the President is 
not inconsistent with the report of the Hoo- 
ver Commission, but that it falls consider- 
ably, short of the objectives stated by that 
Commission. We sincerely recommend that 
your committee carefully consider and act 
favorably upon the further recommendations 
of the Commission in this area. 


As a consequence it proves the fact 
that of all the people who testified be- 
fore this committee not any of them were 
willing to believe that this was the an- 
swer to the problem and that it went 
far enough. Our position on the minor- 
ity side is that with the Fulbright com- 
mittee in session and having spent the 
year theoretically to study the faults and 
defects of this Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and since we believe that a 
final report is soon to be made, and when 
we have not concluded the hearings of 
the special committee set up to investi- 
gate corruption and influence within it, 
and when we have not had the advan- 
tage of any reports at all from the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of 
both the House and the other body that 
are familiar with fiscal matters like this, 
we have no basis at this time upon which 
to render adequate and full and com- 
plete intelligent judgment as to what is 
best as far as the RFC is concerned all 
the way, on the one hand, from the com- 
plete abolition of the RFC to perhaps 
minor changes in personnel. At this 
time it seems to me we should keep the 
attention of the American people as far 
as the RFC is concerned on the execu- 
tive branch of the Government where 
they are handling public scandal No.-1 
and not have it focused on the legisla- 
tion which will be criticized for taking 
inadequate action at this time because 
of the history of the RFC. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I under- 
stand it, the representative of the citi- 
zens’ committee appearing before your 
committee felt that the best thing to 
do with respect to the present organiza- 
tion of the RFC was to abolish it. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That was 
the task-force commission. It was not 
accepted by the Commission. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON. Does the gentleman 
understand that you cannot change a 
statute by any reorganization plan? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes; that 
is why in the other body they introduced 
a bill to take care of the RFC, which is 
statute and which is the law and which 
is the proper way to handle this thing, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on the very clear 
and concise statement he has made and 
also wish to read from the record for 
the purpose of showing that the gentle- 
man’s recollection of Mr. Harber's testi- 
mony is correct and that of the gentle- 
man from California is mistaken. 

I read from page 16 of the record: 

Mr, Meraner. Since Congress is not the orig- 
inator of this program it would seem to me 
if interpretation is applicable it becomes im- 
portant to determine just whose intent this 
plan is, and therefore I meant to ask Mr. 
Harber whether or not this plan originated 
in the Board of Directors of the RFC. 

Mr. Harser. I do not believe so, 

Mr. MeavEr. Was it prepared by anyone in 
the entire Corporation? 

Mr. Hanser. No, sir; it was prepared out- 
side of the Corporation. 

M Meaper. Do you know who prepared 
it 

Mr. Harver. No, sir; I do not. First that 
I knew of it, it was submitted to us for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MEADER. But you do not know where 
it originated? 

Mr. Harser. No, sir. 

Mr. Meraner. Were you consulted during 
the preparation of the plan? 

Mr. Hannzn. No; not until it was submit- 
ted to us. 

Mr. MEADER. And did you make any sug- 
gestions with reference to the plan, either 
officially or informally? 

Mr. Harser. Informally, yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. MEADER. Were any changes made as 
the result of those suggestions made by RFC? 

Mr, Harter. Well, there were some changes 
made that we suggested. 

Mr. MEADER, And does the Board, or did 
the Board officially, or did the Board unofi- 
cially approve this plan? 

Mr, Harser. No, sir. 


Mr. MILLER of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
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page 33 of the report and the testimony 
there recorded of Mr. Cosgriff. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will you 
tell me whether that strikes out the 
testimony that I read? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think it will be 
self-explanatory. I would like to point 
out that Mr. Cosgriff is one of the Re- 
publican members of the RFC. Here is 
what he said on page 33. Mrs. HARDEN 
asked the question: 

I wonder if you could tell us where the 
plan originated. 


And Mr. Cosgriff said: 

Well, as to that, I do not know. Of course, 
a great deal of the plan, I think, as Senator 
DovuGLas has said, was merely an embodi- 
ment, you might say, of the Fulbright bill 
with certain refinements attached to it one 
way or another. Mr. Harber and I were con- 
sulted as the plan neared maturity and we 
did make a couple of corrections and changes 
which were looked on favorably. 

I hope the gentleman will reconcile 
that with his statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all right with me. 

ae HOLIFIELD, Then Mrs. HARDEN 
sald: 


You were consulted, then. 


And Mr. Cosgriff said: 
Yes. 


Mrs. HARDEN said: 
Thank you, 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
think Mr. Cosgriff knew more about 
what Mr. Harber thought than did Mr, 
Harber himself? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He was consulted, 
and he was a member of the Board. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather amusing to have my colleagues 
and good friends on the left side of the 
aisle say that this RFC is public scandal 
No. 1, and then in effect say, “We want 
to continue public scandal No.1. Wedo 
not want to clean it up. We want to 
continue it for political purposes and 
reasons.” In effect, that is what they 
are saying by their determined opposi- 
tion to Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
“ae the gentleman yield? 

LANHAM. No. I do not yield. 
I eis a hit dog hollers when he is hurt, 
That is exactly what is happening. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have got a 
bill to abolish the thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that those words be 
taken down. You cannot call a Member 
a dog on this floor and get by with it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the words. Of course, the 
gentleman from Michigan knows I was 
not referring to the distinguished gertle- 
man from Kansas as a dog. It is justa 
general expression and I thought it fit, 
but probably it does not. There might 
be some other reason that the gentleman 
hopped up so quickly. But I know it 
looks pretty bad. My friend the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is a 
very astute gentleman. He has made 
use of these young freshmen members 
on the Expenditures Committee, and this 
young man who just spoke I think has 
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attended only one meeting of the com- 
mittee. Perhaps he has been there more 
than once. I may be doing him an in- 
justice, but he presented mighty well the 
speech prepared for him, no doubt, by 
the astute gentleman from Michigan. 
He—the gentleman from Michigan—is 
jumping up again now. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Did you prepare it? 

Mr, KEATING. No. 
ee LANHAM. I do not yield at this 

e 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
yield the gentleman 2 minutes if he will 
allow me to answer that question. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have a right to make 
my statement. Lou can talk in your 
own time. I do not yield. I do not 
blame them for jumping up and squeal- 
ing, because their antics this afternoon 
are really a disgrace to the Congress. 
Here is an effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to do exactly 
what these gentlemen say ought to be 
done, and clean up this mess; and it is 
amess. But the Republican leadership 
will have none of it. It is too juicy a 
political morsel. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not yield. You 
want to keep the mess smelling to high 
heaven for political advantage. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order. Is 
the gentleman proceeding in order when 
he charges the minority with these 
things? 

Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has made the parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Georgia will pro- 
ceed in ordcr. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think what I have 
said is entirely in order and should have 
been said. The committee that has been 
studying this problem in the Senate, and 
they are among the most distinguished 
men in that great legislative body, in- 
cluding its Republican Members have 
said that this is the first step to clean 
up this mess. They recognize the fact 
that a reorganization plan cannot reach 
to functions and to matters that must 
be covered by another bill. The reor- 
ganization plan simply provides for reor- 
ganizing the mechanics of the adminis- 
tration of our law. It sets up the frame- 
work for a better administration of the 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] 
has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Senator Dovetas has 
been quoted. He made a most intelligent 
presentation of this matter to our com- 
mittee, at the invitation of the chairman 
of our committee, and as he said not as 
a Member of the other body to try to 
dictate to the House what should be 
done. But he made a most intelligent 
presentation and a fine impression on 
the committee. 
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Just take the conclusion of Mr. Douc- 
Las’ testimony, 

Mr. McCormack. But you think it is the 
best plan under the circumstances, is my 
question. 


Senator Dover as replied: 


I think it is the best way of cleaning up 
the situation. 


He said just before that: 

I certainly can speak for myself and I 
believe that it is the opinion of Senator 
FULBRIGHT and Senator Toney, though I did 
not consult them before I came over. I am 
going to say a very injudicious thing now, 
but I say I think it also has short-run ad- 
vantages. 


And then he made the statement I 
have just read: 

I think it is the best way of cleaning up 
the situation. 


Now, what is your answer to that? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would ask the gen- 
tleman if he would have any comment 
on the fact that as a freshman member 
of this committee who has given com- 
plete attendance, full attention, close 
note and serious study to every bill, I 
have in no sense at any time been ap- 
proached by any member of the minor- 
ity side, particularly by the chairman, 
either with a view to influencing my 
vote or urging me to speak the words 
I have spoken. I know the same may 
be said for my freshmen colleagues, 
They have made an intelligent, certain- 
ly an earnest attempt, to express on the 
floor of the House their individual and 
honest viewpoints. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that I regret his remarks, not 
for myself at all but because of his in- 
sinuation that the freshmen members 
are under the influence of any one. 
Since I seek only to represent here the 
convictions of those who elected me, I 
feel that the people whom I represent, 
and my district, deserve an apology from 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not know that I 
owe the lady an apology. I did not refer 
to any individual. I am sure the gentle- 
woman from Illinois has always ex- 
pressed her own opinions, and I am sure 
she is never swayed by political motives 
at all. I certainly think that that is true. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If the gentleman 
would yield, I prefer not to be singled out 
from the other freshman members of 
this committee; I would like the gentle- 
man to apologize to them all. 

Mr. LANHAM. I was not singling the 
lady out; she singled herself out by ask- 
ing me the question. Every person on 
the floor can come to his own conclu- 
sion about what is happening here to- 
day. Now, you just judge for your- 
selves. You see what has been happen- 
ing, you see what Senator DOUGLAS says, 
and yet they apparently want to con- 
tinue the mess instead of trying to clean 
it up. My own belief is that the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party is adroitly 
using the new members of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures to try to kill this 
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reorganization plan without bringing on 
themselves—the leaders—the charge 
that they want to perpetuate the RFC 
scandal for political purposes. I am not 
refiecting on these new members, for 
there are many able men and women 
among them. I think they perhaps do 
not realize how they are being used by 
the Republican bosses. Nor am I one 
who believes a freshman Congressman 
should be seen and not heard. 

There should be other legislation, and 
that legislation will come along, and I 
am going to support it because I regret 
the present situation as much as any- 
body else. But let me tell you what the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. Spence] said when he testified be- 
fore our committee, and I quote: 

The RFC has a long and distinguished 
history. 


He said further: 

It bailed out the railroads, the banks, and 
the insurance companies at a time when 
they were in distress. 


In spite of the fact that for the last 
few years there have been these acts of 
corruption apparently—and I am not 
prejudging it; it just looks that way to 
me. Now we are making an effort to 
clean it up, and yet everrbody on the 
left side of the aisle apparently says: 
“No; we do not want it cleaned up; we 
want it togoon. Perhaps in the future 
we will introduce some legislation that 
will clean it up. In the meantime we'll 
use it for political purposes, The wel- 
fare of the country can wait.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the 1 yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. To hear Members 
on the minority side talk you would 
think there never was a Teapot Dome 
under a Republican administration; you 
would think there never had been any 
mistakes made by them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I cannot yield for the 
moment; I want to get down to the 
merits of the situation. We talk about 
political motives; I think we might as 
well recognize it. Possibly the Mem- 
bers on the left who have been acting 
apparently from political motives have 
deceived themselves; for sometimes we 
quite easily deceive ourselves, and I ex- 
pect that is what has happened to my 
colleagues on the left side of the aisle. 
Maybe that is the best excuse I can make 
for the action of the minority Members 
in opposing our efforts to clean up the 
administration of the RFC. They have 
not raised any real objection yet to this 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. No; I do not yield. 

Let me talk about one portion of the 
minority report. It states that the sub- 
mission of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
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seems to be an admission that some of 
the present directors of the RFC are in- 
competent and unfit to hold their posi- 
tions. 

The minority is attempting to argue 
that this plan is simply a maneuver to 
eliminate the incumbent Directors, and 
that a single administrator will not guar- 
antee good administration if he is of no 
better caliber. Now it is not necessary 
to argue the platitude that bad admin- 
istration can wreck a good law or a good 
plan. Reorganization Plan No, 1 ad- 
dresses itself to the matter of reorganiza- 
tion, not personalities. When the mi- 
nority says that the plan “confuses per- 
sonalities with structure” it is only the 
minority that is confused. Senator 
Dovsctas, in appearing before our com- 
mittee, testified that the present set-up 
of a five-man board at the head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made for a diffusion of responsibility, 
without necessarily reflecting on the 
ability or competence of any individual 
member of the Board. That is a struc- 
tural defect which it is proposed to 
remedy by the appointment of a single 
administrator. 

The minority report argues, in effect, 
that it would be just as well to keep the 
present Board arrangement, but to try 
to find different members. The theory of 
the reorganization plan is that any 
Board, good or bad, is bound to have 
certain inherent limitations as regards 
good administration. The placing of a 
single administrator at the head of the 
agency does not necessarily guarantee 
that he will do a good job, but it guar- 
antees that he can be identified as the 
responsible person. 

The single administrator conforms to 
the basic recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission that authority be clearly de- 
fined so that accountability can be tied 
with it. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is different from other agen- 
cies of Government of a regulatory na- 
ture, like the Federal Trade Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. These agencies regulate the activi- 
ties of private citizens. On the other 
hand, as the Research Director for the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port pointed out, in testimony before our 
committee, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is carrying out certain Gov- 
ernment functions, It is dispensing Gov- 
ernment money. It is one of the instru- 
ments by which the policy of the law is 
executed. To execute the law in an ad- 
ministrative way, requires one action by 
a single administrator, not a collective 
decision of the type found desirable in 
quasi-judicial activities, 

In conclusion, let me say that in spite 
of the sorry mess we find in the RFC to- 
day here in Washington, as far as my 
own State is concerned, the work of the 
RFC has been admirably administered. 
The man in charge of the work down 
there has done a fine job. Many cor- 
porations have been saved, and employees 
kept employed by the work of the Cor- 
poration in Georgia. Personally I would 
hate to see it abolished. Some of you 
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may think it should be abolished—per- 
haps it should—but it has certainly 
served a purpose in my home State and 
I want to pay tribute now to the man 
who has done the job there without any 
thought of corruption or of bribery or 
anything of that sort. He has adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Corporation there 
for the best interests of the district. 

Even if it is later abolished the urgency 
of the situation demands the approval of 
the proposed reorganization plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it 
was my privilege in the last Congress to 
serve on the Expenditures Committee. 
I served there with my very good friend 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. I know a 
lot of the freshmen members of that 
committee this year. One of them 
comes from my own State. I know them 
personally as men of outstanding ability, 
well able to speak for themselves, 

I am sorry, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that he stated here 
that the freshmen members of the com- 
mittee were being used by the ex-chair- 
man. I have talked with them and it 
just does not fit with the facts. I have 
checked with the ranking Republican 
member, who was formerly chairman, 
and he said to me that while he would 
like to claim credit for all the fine 
speeches that have been made, he could 
not do so because he had not written 
them. So, as I say, I am really sorry 
that contention was made here because 
it just does not fit with the facts. 

I heard the speech made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mier]. I heard him answer questions 
as he was concluding his speech, and it 
was very evident to me that he knew 
what he was talking about. If we want 
to use any particular expressions about 
the pig caught under the fence or some- 
where else, it would seem to me in all 
probability some other folks are being 
caught under the fence. Perhaps they 
do not like some of the things that have 
been said about political favoritism and 
maladministration in the RFC. 

Let us take a look at this situation be- 
yond those references to the freshmen 
members, references which, I say again, 
were just not in line with the situation. 

Let me remind you that back in the 
Bightieth Congress we started what we 
hoped would be the liquidation of the 
RFC. Its authorizations were cut back 
from $17,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, 
and the whole understanding was that 
this was to be the beginning of the end; 
that we would now get rid of it as an 
operation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
| Mr, HOLIFIELD. In reference to the 
previous statement of the gentleman, I 
call his attention to the fact that the 
Eightieth Congress extended the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to 1956 
‘and gave it authority for its loan privi- 
leges for six additional years. 
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Mr. HALLECK. But the authoriza- 
tions were cut back. That was the 
statement I made, and it indicated 
clearly that the whole move was in the 
direction of liquidation, and before this 
debate is finished I think that fact will 
be made. definitely very clear to the 
gentleman from California as well as 
everyone. 

Now then, as far as this plan is con- 
cerned, what is its genesis if you are 
trying to read some sort of interpretation 
into the attitude of anyone on this side 
or that side in respect to what ought to 
be done to this plan? Why, we all know 
that the President who submitted this 
plan was not really for this kind of a 
plan until some thiags began to develop 
on the other side, and if there was any 
effort made in a political way, the effort 
was made in connection with sending 
this plan up here in this manner. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter] indicated in his speech, and as I 
think a lot of Members in this body are 
beginning to feel, there is no sense in 
reorganizing something that should be 
abolished. What is the use of trying to 
work it over, or attempting to rearrange 
it, when it is apparent from the sort of 
questions and charges that have been 
raised in recent months and years about 
the possibility of political influence in 
connection with the lending of these 
moneys, that the agency should be abol- 
ished rather than reorganized? That, to 
my mind, is a perfectly logical position 
to take, and it could in no wise be said 
to be an effort on anybody’s part to keep 
a political operation going. Quite the 
contrary. Asa matter of fact, if you had 
the wrong fellow, one man, running it, 
why you could conceivably have more 
politics than you have now. But in view 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
whole operation, certainly we ought to 
give serious consideration to doing away 
with the agency, winding up its affairs, 
and getting out of business rather than 
reorganizing it. As a matter of fact, to 
vote for reorganization at this time 
would, in my opinion, be an implied af- 
firmation of the proposition that the 
agency ought to be kept operating as it 
has operated in the past. Personally Ido 
not feel that way about it. Of course, 
you cannot, by voting down this plan, 
bring about the abolition of the RFC as 
an agency of the Government. The way 
that will have to be handled will be to 
have legislation introduced to accom- 
plish that purpose, and do not be too sur- 
prised if you get a chance to vote on some 
legislation like that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will say to the 
gentleman I have submitted a bill today 
to do that very thing, and I hope this 
House will have a chance to vote to abol- 
ish the RFC. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
that proposition has been urged and ar- 
gued by a great many people, including 
the gentleman from Kansas, who has 
been very definite in his views and whose 
actions have supported his views insofar 
as he has introduced the legislation. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, the 
gentleman’s point of view is that whether 
or not one favors abolishing the RFC, 
that is the first question that should be 
decided either yes or no, and then if it 
is determined that it should be con- 
tinued, then take up the question of re- 
organization. 

Mr. HALLECK. Certainly. If it is to 
be continued, then the type of organiza- 
tion under which it is to operate would 
be an important matter, but if the agency 
has outlived its usefulness and should be 
abolished, then certainly the earliest op- 
portunity to vote to express that posi- 
tion will be in conection with this reor- 
ganization proposal. 

Mr. KEATING. And we are now put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not propose to enter into any political 
angle in discussing this matter. I would 
not like to say just at the momert how 
much good the RFC is capable of doing. 
I would like to say this, and every Mem- 
ber of this House knows it, that there is 
no substitute for integrity in govern- 
ment, and the lack of that is the thing 
that is worrying every Member of this 
Congress today. I do not think we can 
reshuffle men and make them better 
or make them over. If the things are 
true that the American people have been 
reading in the papers for the last several 
days, it is time for somebody to go to 
jail, not to another board. 

The American people expect just that. 
We talk about communism, I do not 
know of anything on the face of this 
earth which could be so dangerous to our 
way of life and to our Government as to 
permit the continuation of men in office 
who are known to be crooks and thereby 
destroy the confidence of the American 
people in their Government. When the 
confidence of the American people begins 
to waver the very fundamentals of our 
democracy will be in danger. As for me 
I will never lend one moment’s assist- 
ance and I will never defend for one mo- 
ment a single human being who attempts 
to injure my Government and thereby 
let down the people who go to sleep at 
night in their homes in the belief that 
the men handling the affairs of their 
Government are honest men and that 
they, the people, are being treated hon- 
estly right. I resent them to the point 
that it taxes my ability to retain it with- 
in me. I do not know the answer but 
this is the time for us to stop this busi- 
ness. I read page after page of a maga- 
zine yesterday that started with a story 
of the surplus property business coming 
right down through to other departments 
of the Government. Mr. Chairman, if 
we do not have enough jails to hold them 
I say that we should put on a building 
program but for heaven’s sake our Gov- 
ernment must be protected and the con- 
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fidence of the people restored in our Gov- 
ernment at a time when the war drums 
are beating and boys are dying and we 
are living in the face of a dangerous 
threat from outside. If we do not turn 
loose some of these RFC minks and get 
hold of the Russian bear I do not know 
what is going to happen. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man from North Carolina will be glad 
to hear that the House Committee on 
Appropriations is not rushing this thing. 
The House Subcommittee on Treasury 
and Post Office Appropriations has juris- 
diction over all administrative funds for 
the Reconstruction Hinanee Corporation. 
Next Friday they will report out a bill 
and in that bill there will not be one cent 
for the RFC because it is the unanimous 
feeling of that subcommittee that we 
should wait until the conclusion of the 
present investigation. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not criticizing 
any committee nor am I criticizing this 
committee. I am not criticizing the 
chairman and I am not criticizing the 
membership. We are the last ones who 
get that kind of information. But Iam 
simply speaking what I sincerely believe 
to be the feeling of the American peo- 
ple. I have listened tu them and it em- 
barrasses me no little and it hurts my 
feelings to hear them referring to Mem- 
bers of Congress and to high officials in 
Washington as scoundrels, I think we 
ought to raise our voices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
make a very brief statement on the pend- 
ing resolution to reject the reorganiza- 
tion plan submitted to us by the Presi- 
dent whereby a single administrator 
would be substituted for the present 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

This plan was submitted to us for the 
ostensible purpose of improving the ad- 
ministration of this vast lending agency. 
Its real purpose is political. Just 5 days 
prior to the submission of this plan to 
abolish the Board of Directors of the 
RFC the President submitted to the Sen- 
ate his renomination of the present Di- 
rectors. He submitted their renomina- 
tion, notwithstanding the disturbing dis- 
closures of the so-called Fulbright com- 
mittee and its recommendations. 

When it became evident from public 
hearings that there was factual basis for 
the Fulbright committee’s charges of 
“favoritism and improper influence,“ the 
President did not promptly proceed to 
withdraw the renominations. That 
would have been forthright action. In- 
stead, he has submitted to us this pend- 
ing plan. 

This is really a plan to try to reorgan- 
ize the people’s thinking with respect to 
the quality of people who man our Gov- 
ernment. It is an attempt to make it 
appear that the administration seeks to 
improve the operations of our Govern- 
ment, while it in fact seeks to prevent 
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the truth from coming to light. This 
proposal comes to us under the guise of 
a reorganization plan. But it has some 
other purpose. 

Personally, I share the opinion of Mr. 
Jesse Jones, former RFC Chairman, that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be abolished. There is no longer 
a necessity for a Government agency of 
this nature. But like so many other 
governmental agencies, it continues to 
exist long after it has served its purpose, 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was originally organized in 1932 
with lending powers for only a period of 
1 year, with authority in the President 
to extend its life up to a period of 10 
years. The President extended it for 
an additional year, and today—19 years 
later—this temporary agency continues 
to exist, with more powers and functions 
than it had originally. 

The Corporation was set up for a very 
worthy purpose. It was to provide emer- 
gency financing to distressed banks, 
businesses, public-school districts, and 
such during a period when credit was 
not available. It was designed to meet 
a need for money and credit in a period 
of deflation. 

Today money and credit are plentiful. 
In fact, they are too plentiful in a great 
many respects. In this period of infla- 
tion there should be a tightening of 
credit and the supply of money. It thus 
seems to me that there is no real need 
for a continuation of RFC as a money- 
lending agency. 

In the Eightieth Congress we elimi- 
nated many of the RFC powers. We 
eliminated those powers no longer 
needed. Now we should eliminate the 
agency itself. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this proposed plan should be rejected, 
and our Committee on Banking and 
Currency should consider the question 
of completely abolishing this agency. 
There may be some of its functions that 
may be useful in connection with the 
defense program; but, if there are, I 
have no doubt they are a duplication in 
large measure of functions already pos- 
sessed by other agencies. 

The time has long since arrived when 
we must bring into effect a rule against 
perpetuities in connection with tempo- 
rary agencies of Government. We must 
reduce the size of this Government. 
We must reduce the cost of Government, 
Here is a place where it can be done, 
And in lieu of an ostensible reorganiza- 
tion of the RFC, I recommend its aboli- 
tion. At the very least, this plan should 
be rejected until the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee can consider by legis- 
lation the course to be pursued. 

Here is a chance to abolish one agency 
of Government. This should be only 
the beginning. There are any number 
of unnecessary agencies and functions 
that should be abolished. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, need I preface my remarks by say- 
ing they are my own. This is the sec- 
ond time that the freshman Members of 
this Congress have been attacked from 
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the majority side of the aisle. I simply 
want to state that they will soon find out 
there are no rubber stamps on the mi- 
nority side of the aisle. When we talk 
we are expressing our own views. These 
are my views. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
President's reorganization plan for the 
RFC. 

The hearings before our committee 
reveal that it was prepared in haste and 
possibly anger. Two weeks before the 
plan was presented to Congress the Pres- 
ident called the interim report of the 
Senate committee suggesting all was not 
well in the RFC, asinine. Just a week 
before the plan was submitted the Pres- 
ident sent in the names of all five mem- 
bers of the Board for Senate confirma- 
tion. No one knows who prepared the 
plan. None of the witnesses before our 
committee was in on the plan. 

The internal evidence of the plan in- 
dicates it was hastily drawn. I mention 
three items, as examples. 

First. Neither the Administrator nor 
the Deputy Administrator have pre- 
scribed terms of office. 

Second. There is no method of Senate 
confirmation of the appointments to the 
review board. 

Third. It sets up a loan policy board, 
but does not state what its powers are. 

Nor does the plan achieve, in a well 
thought out manner, the substitution of 
an Administrator in place of a five-man 
board, even if one favored such a change. 
The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report did not have an opportunity to 
study this plan. 

The testimony of the witnesses fur- 
ther indicates that the proposed plan is 
desirable not because it creates better 
structure for the RFC, but that a change 
is necessary to protect the morale of the 
employees of RFC. 

In other words, let us have a change, 
any change, to take the heat off RFC. 

This is no way to get a better RFC. 
The President by some judicious firing 
and the Attorney General by some thor- 
ough investigating and vigorous prosecu- 
tion are in the best position to improve 
the morale of the RFC. 

The study of the RFC by the Senate 
subcommittee is not yet finished. There 
are indications that the subcommittee 
does not want to go much further. Well, 
there is plenty more to study. First of 
all, the original study of how Kaiser was 
able to finance an empire with RFC 
money has not been completed. Yet this 
was the original incentive for the study. 
Nor has one of the incidents in this 
master financing, which is open and 
shut, been fully developed. I refer to the 
loan to Barium Steel Corp., and its sub- 
sidiaries—the company headed by J. A. 
Sisto, clients of Mr. Rosenbaum’s law 
firm—the same Mr. Sisto whom the SEC 
in 1944 castigated in no uncertain terms 
as to his financial responsibility and 
morality. 

Sisto’s $6,300,000 loan did not go 
through until the purchase of Kaiser's 
Phoenixville holdihgs was included in 
the package. Yes; there is plenty more 
to learn about the RFC; and, inciden- 
tally, I might state on a nonpartisan 
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basis, because be they Republicans or 
Democrats we all of us want to see the 
job done thoroughly. If the Senate 
committee is not going ahead it would 
be well for this House to go ahead with 
the complete investigation. Certainly, 
however, we should not pass a reorganiz- 
ation plan simply to take the heat off 
and to cease our investigations. That 
is all this plan is intended to do. It is 
poor legislation and should be turned 
down. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr, LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
reminded of the story of a young lawyer 
who went to an old member of the bar 
and asked for a little word of advice 
when he first started practicing law. 
The old lawyer said: “Well, son, if you 
have the facts with you, insist on talk- 
ing about the facts; and if you do not 


have the facts with you, talk about any- . 


thing but the facts.” 

I think that is exactly what we are 
doing here today; we are not here to 
consider the abolition of the RFC; we 
are here to talk about the merits or 
demerits of a plan of reorganization. 
The committee did have before it ample 
evidence as to the place of the RFC in 
our economy today. 

One of the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee and one in whose 
testimony the committee took consid- 
erable stock, testified as follows, and I 
should like to read it to you, because 
I think it does have considerable bearing 
on the issues here today. He said: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has lately taken so much abuse, much of 
which is unjustified, in the press and 
through other mediums of public informa- 
tion that the morale of the organization's 
employees and, hence, their working effi- 
ciency has been seriously impaired. Many 
of our most capable employees have resigned 
or announced their intention of doing so, 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to get others 
to take their places because of the unfavor- 
able publicity we have received. At this 
time it is mecessary above all to insure a 
period of tranquillity to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to allow it to stabilize 
itself and go forward with its operations in 
order to restore a reasonable degree of public 
confidence. 

* * . 7 . 


In the old days the banker had to make a 
living, and they had to make that living from 
loans and if he did not make loans 

he would starve. That is not the case at the 
present time. Out of his portfolio went the 
most undesirable loans, that is the long- 
term loans based on fixed assets, on ma- 
chinery and so forth and so on, and those 
were the loans the banker did not want any 
longer to make, since he could invest it in 
safe Government bonds instead, so out went 
these others. Now, they were the loans 
which provide the growing background of 
this country. Nevertheless, they cannot be 
paid for on a short-term basis. The banks 
have gone in primarily for a short-term type 
of investment backed up in one form or an- 
other by current assets. And now that type 
of loan that is based on fixed assets, ma- 
chinery and so forth and so on, is unavail- 
able to the average small-business man at 
this time except through the RFC. If he 
could ever become big enough he could in- 
terest the insurance companies, or some- 
thing like that; but for a small-buciness 
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man that you can readily see is absolutely 
impractical. 
* * . $ * 

Just the other day we had a banker from 
an important Midwest town in, urging us to 
make a housing loan to house some Air 
Force personnel out in his section of the 
country. He pleaded eloquently that the 
loan was a good loan. He was chairman of 
the loan advisory committee that we had in 
the city and had voted for the loan. I said, 
“Will you participate?” He said, “No.” I 
asked, “Your bank won’t loan money?” 
“No.” “Why not?“ “Why should we? It 
is not our policy to make a long-term loan.” 


The question was then asked as to 
whether or not it would not be better 
for the committee in considering this 
plan of reorganization to wait until the 
Fulbright committee had made its report 
and then at that time the House could 
have before it legislation that might be 
reenacted by that committee. The wit- 
ness replied, and I think very sensibly: 

My argument would be the same as Sena- 
tor Doveras’, that as a practical matter it 
would mean a long delay before passage of 
the Fulbright bill, but this can go through 
almost immediately. It would take the rest 
of the session, 6 months, to pass the Ful- 
bright bill, whereas this can go through in 
60 days. Now, that is just the difference, 
and we will not have to contend with the 
employees quitting and with the inability 
to get anybody else to work for us and having 
our people sitting around listening to these 
investigations rather than doing their work. 


I note from an examination of the 
minority report on Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951 that the following state- 
ment is made: 

The committee has given this resolution 
merely the most cursory and superficial 
consideration (p. 4). 


In answer to this statement I should 
like to point out to the membership that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has, under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, 10 calendar 
days to consider a resolution of disap- 
proval. It must act within this period 
or be subject to immediate discharge. It 
has been the procedure for the commit- 
tee to act promptly and insofar as pos- 
sible confine its questions to informed or 
affected witnesses. 

February 19, 1951, was the date on 
which Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 
was transmitted by the President. Feb- 
ruary 26—Monday—a disapproving res- 
olution was introduced in the House; 
hearings followed on March 2 and March 
5—the following Friday and Monday. 

Although charged to act expeditiously 
under Reorganization Act of 1949, the 
committee was able to obtain key testi- 
mony from leading witnesses involved. 
This testimony was ample enough to 
bring out all issues involved in the re- 
organization. The merits of the plan 
received a close scrutiny; the committee 
was justified in determining that its 
examination had been ample enough to 
afford a basis for mature judgment. 
Public announcement of our hearings 
was made and, as has been our custom, 
@ letter was forwarded on February 28 
to all Members of the House. This letter 
invited any Member to appear or submit 
a statement with regard to Reorganiza- 
Pian No. 1. 
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Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DAWSON, Does the gentleman 
know of his own knowledge or has he 
heard any Meinber say that any wit- 
nesses were refused a hearing before the 
committee? 

Mr. LANTAFF. No; I have not heard 
that. The statement I refer to is the 
statement in the minority report that 
the plan was only given cursory exami- 
nation. 

Among the witnesses who did appear 
were the Honorable Brent Spence, chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee; Senator Paul Douglas, a 
member of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee investigating the RFC; 
Frederick Lawton, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; W. E. Harber 
and Walter Cosgriff, Chairman and 
member of the Board of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, respectively. 
Mr. Harvey Gunderson, former member 
of the Board, also appeared, as did a 
research director of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. 

Even the most cursory and superficial 
examination of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses who appeared will lay bare the 
issues involved in reorganizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Their 
contributions to the deliberations of the 
committee were of immeasurable worth 
in the judgment of the committee to re- 
ject House Resolution 142. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman referred to hearings before 
the committee. So far as I know there 
is no disposition on the part of anyone 
to criticize the procedure. The state- 
ment in the minority report I think was, 
the judgment of the minority, due not to 
any advantage or any unfair practice 
taken by anyone in connection with the 
majority but due to the basic fault in 
all reorganization legislation which I 
would point out is this: A plan comes 
down, a Member offers a resolution to 
disapprove; then the committee has 10 
days, asin thiscase. The hearings were 
expeditious, all right. The chairman 
called a hearing, as I recall on Friday, 
then we went over until Monday. But 
here is where the trouble comes in. On 
Monday the majority of the committee, 
as it had the right to do, reported the 
bill out. Well, then, the next day, Tues- 
day, either the author of the resolution 
or the chairman of the committee could 
call it up, and there is no opportunity for 
anyone in the House who had not been 
on the committee to inform himself as 
to the testimony which was taken, and,’ 
moreover, in this particular case the 
author of the resolution could not com- 
municate with or ascertain what wit- 
nesses wanted to appear in opposition to 
the plan. It is all such a hurry-up mat- 
ter that the Congress cannot deliberate 
properly and bring out good legislation. 

Mr. DAWSON. The gentleman is 
author of House R2colution 142? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DAWSON. The gentleman knew 
before he filed it there would be a hear- 
ing, did he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.DAWSON. He never delayed that 
hearing until he had gotten any wit- 
nesses that he wanted. The gentleman 
knew it had to be done expeditiously. 
He could have arranged for anybody to 
appear who would be against it, could 
he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If I had 
the ability of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and his wide, wide experience, to- 
gether with his contact 

Mr. DAWSON. Everyone knows now 
that the gentleman is being facetious, 
because he was here before I got here. 
He is a much more able man than I am 
and he knows that the charge that he 
did not have ample time is not a good 
charge for the reason that the first ques- 
tion asked him as author of the resolu- 
tion was: “Have you any witnesses?” 
The gentleman had no witnesses at all. 
He had not given any thought to pre- 
paring himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How does 
the gentleman know what I thought? 

Mr. DAWSON. Because the gentle- 
man did not call any witnesses. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield any further other than to say 
that this is illustrative of the point I 
made when I first started to speak. If 
you do not have the facts with you, talk 
about anything but the facts. I want to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that the distinguished Member of the 
minority is talking about the merits and 
demerits of the reorganization bill of 
1945 and not talking about the merits 
or demerits of the reorganization of the 
RFC. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Those who are here are fully aware 
now of the procedure which is some- 
times followed. It was my purpose to 
call attention to what I considered a 
basic fault in all reorganization bills or 
plans, which was that none of them give 
the Members of the House an opportu- 
nity, an adequate opportunity, to ascer- 
tain what they are going to be called 
upon to vote. That I tried to illustrate 
by showing that if hearings were held 
on one day—and of course they all have 
to be held within the 10 days—that the 
majority on the committee then is in 
duty bound to report the bill out, and 
that the chairman or author of the reso- 
lution may call it up in the House on 
the succeeding day, and you will not have 
more than 24 hours between the time of 
reporting out the bill and calling it up. 

Now, when the gentleman said I had 
no witnesses, why, yes. If you did not 
have anything else today, you could, but 
with the volume of correspondence we 
have, with the committee service that 
some of us have, and we must attend 
hearings, first this subcommittee and 
then the other, and I have the honor to 
be ex officio on at least five separate 
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subcommittees as well as a member of 
the full committee—now when one of 
these reorganization plans comes up in 
this big country of ours there are many, 
many people at times and organizations 
who want to be heard, but you cannot 
get word back to them. I am not com- 
plaining of any action that the chair- 
man took, and I want to make one sug- 
gestion to the chairman, that when he 
said what I thought, now he just does 
not know what I am thinking always. 

Mr. DAWSON. I plead guilty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will just confine himself to 
what I say and what I do, he will be on 
firmer ground. So in this case. And I 
am not complaining about the opportu- 
nity at all, nor your actions; I am point- 
ing to a basic fault in all reorganization 
plans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired, 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with what the gentleman 
from Michigan said, I was going to ask 
him one question if he knows of any re- 
organization plan, where a resolution of 
this kind was introduced, that was re- 
ported out and called up the next day. 
It is true that a Member has a right un- 
der the rules to do that, but I have never 
known of any case where it has been 
done, because without regard to what 
party is in control, whether the gentle- 
man’s party or my party, we consult the 
leadership and make arrangements as to 
the day that it will be programed, and 
arrangements are always made satisfac- 
torily as to the date and the time to be 
consumed. For example, under the law 
10 hours could be used in debate, but 
where that time is not going to be used 
the chairman and the ranking member 
are consulted, and the time is ‘agreed 
upon. So, theoretically what the gentle- 
man says is correct, but in practical 
operation it is not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Tn this 
particular case the author of the reso- 
lution might have called it up the day 
after it was reported out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, the gentle- 
man would not do that, would he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
ranking minority member consulted the 
majority leader, and we agreed upon a 
time; is that not right? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, the majority leader went after the 
ranking minority Member. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the gentleman has been after me a good 
many times. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no. But I 
sought the gentleman, did I not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Well, 
either way you want it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
could have gotten me any time. We will 
not quibble. But, I mean in this case, 
I met the gentleman and I said, “Clare, 
what date is agreeable?” 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And I 
thank the gentleman for that method of 
addressing me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. “What time can 
we agree upon?” And the gentleman 
said, Two hours,” and later, Three 
hours.“ There was no difficulty along 
that line, was there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And later on we 
talked about the time to be consumed. 
There was no difficulty, was there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not a 
bit. But, the trouble is that some time 
there will be a gentleman who is not 
quite so agreeable as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
under no conditions would exercise his 
rights under the rules without consult- 
ing the leadership. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
is right. I would tell the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK, And, of course, 
if the gentleman’s party was in the 
majority, the same thing would apply. 
I, as a Democrat, would resent any Dem- 
otrat calling it up without consulting 
the leadership. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
along ail right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that in prac- 
tical operation the gentleman is ad- 
mitting that everything he says, which 
is correct theoretically, is not correct 
practically. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. LANTAFF] 
suggested that we might do well to deal 
with facts. Let me tell you a fact or two. 
Why is it in this day of great prosperity, 
so-called, gentlemen like Mr. Cosgriff and 
Senator Dovetas and others come before 
a committee of this House and plead that 
the RFC must furnish the risk and in- 
vestment capital for small business? 
That is a situation you had better not 
overlook, and it has not been mentioned 
in this debate. Why have the people of 
the United States grown so soft or so 
fearful that they no longer want to 
finance small business with respect to the 
purchase of machinery, buildings, and 
machine tools inside those buildings, so 
that capable men and women can go in 
there and use their hands and intelli- 
gence and produce goods? I hope my 
friend from Florida will consider that 
fact. 

Now I can tell you why there is such 
a reluctance to furnish investment and 
risk capital and this is why you have the 
plea to continve the RFC. You build 
such an extravagant Government, such 
a ruthless Government, such an arro- 
gant Government so far as the rights of 
the individual are concerned that the 
averege American citizen is afraid to 
place his dollars in risk capital or in- 
vestment capital undertakings, because 
he has such a great fear of what the dol- 
lar is not going to buy a little later on 
that he does not want long-term invest- 
ments but instead wants short-term 
paper, guaranteed by the Government, 
as has been testified to with respect to 
short-term Government bonds. If we 
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wanted to get down to brass tacks there 
is no excuse on earth for the continua- 
tion of the RFC. But, we do not want to 
get down to brass tacks. We do not 
want to face the crux of the situation, 
We want to continue the take-all tax 
policy and other policies and a fiscal 
policy of Government all of which dis- 
courage the people from putting up risk 
capital and investment capital as indi- 
viduals: thereby we create the so-called 
necessity for the continuation of the 
RFC loans to small business. In closing 
I want to say I am emphatically opposed 
to a single administrator for the RFC 
whether it is to run for 5 years or 500 
years. When you are handling the 
money of the people of my district I want 
some checks and balances in the form of 
a board of directors. It is much easier 
to get the collusion of one man than it 
is to get the collusion of 4 or 5 or 10 or 
15 men. Would you advocate that our 
banks have a single administrator in- 
stead of a board of directors? I do not 
think you would and you had better not 
advocate a single administrator for the 


RFC. 
Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 142) to reject Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS 


Mr. CAMP, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor in reference to 
a bill which I introduced on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 3168, which has 
for its purpose and object a long needed 
change in our internal revenue laws. 

This bill will correct an injustice in 
the tax laws which is absolutely unique, 
the injustice of binding a taxpayer to 
compute income incorrectly in future 
years because of an innocent error in a 
prior year, 

Under the decision in Virginian Hotel v. 
Commissioner (319 U. S. 523 (1942) ), fol- 
lowed in Commerce Co., v. United States 
(171 F. (ed) 189, cert. den., 336 U. S. 972 
(1$49)) and Blackhawk Perry Hotel Co. 
v. Commisioner (182 F. (2d) 319, cert. 
den., U. S. (1950)), a taxpayer is bound 
in its compuiation of income to reduce 
the basis of property by amounts of ex- 
cessive depreciation erroneously claimed 
in a return for an earlier year which in 
no way affected tax liability in such prior 
year. It is the only situation in the 
whole realm of income taxes where any 
effort has been made to bind the tax- 
payer by an error in prior returns which 
did not affect tax liability. Such action 
is contrary to the fundamental princi- 
ple underlying the income tax law, which 
is that income for each year—at least 
in the absence of estoppel—is to be com- 
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puted correctly without regard to errors 
in prior years. Congress never intended 
to provide any such unjust exception as 
the Commission and the Supreme Court 
have spelled out of the amendment in 
1932 with reference to the adjustment 
of bases for depreciation—ncw section 
8 (b) (1) ) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In the prior law it was provided that 
basis should be reduced by the deprecia- 
tion allowable over the previous life of 
the property, that is, the depreciation 
properly deductible. When Congress 
amended that law in 1932 to provide that 
basis should be reduced by the deprecia- 
tion allowable, but not less than that al- 
lowed, it did so with the intent only of 
providing that where taxes have been 
reduced by excessive depreciation erro- 
neously claimed and the statute of limi- 
tations has barred the collection of the 
correct tax, the taxpayer cannot then 
reduce prior depreciation to the correct 
amount. If he were permitted to do so, 
he would in effect be getting a double 
deduction. But there was no thought at 
the time of that amendment that a tax- 
payer should be bound by the claim of 
excessive depreciation where he derived 
no tax benefit from the deduction. 

The Treasury did not request and 
Congress clearly would not have adopt- 
ed a provision having the effect of pun- 
ishing a taxpayer for an innocent mis- 
take in a return which did not benefit 
him and did not harm the Government. 
The amendment in 1932 was requested 
for the purpose and passed for the pur- 
pose only of preventing restoration to 
basis of excessive depreciation where 
such restoration would result in inequity 
to the Government; that is, where taxes 
had been reduced and the statute of lim- 
itations had run. 

This is clear from the following state- 
ment in the committee report accom- 
panying the amendment—H. R. 708, 
Seventy-second Congress, first session, 
page 22. 

In subparagraph (B), relating to de- 
preciation, and so forth, for the period 
since February 28, 1913, the bill requires 
that adjustment be made to the extent 
allowed—but not less than the amount 
allowable”’—instead of by the amount 
allowable’—as in the prior act. The 
Treasury has frequentiy encountered 
cases where a taxpayer, who has taken 
and been allowed depreciation deduc- 
tions at a certain rate consistently over 
a period of years, later finds it to his ad- 
vantage to claim that the allowances so 
made to him were excessive and that the 
amounts which were in fact allowable 
were much less. By this time the Gov- 
ernment may be barred from collecting 
the additional taxes which would be due 
for the prior years upon the strength of 
the taxpayer’s present contentions. 
While the committee does not regard 
the existing law as countenancing any 
such inequitable results, it believes the 
new bill should specifically preclude any 
such possibility. 

DRAFTING THE 18-YEAR-OLDS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, presently 
our Armed Services Committee will re- 
port its bill to the House for debate pro- 
posing to extend the Selective Service 
Act so as to include our 18-year-old sons. 
Knowing the individual members of our 
splendid Committee on Armed Services 
and, more especially, its distinguished 
chairman, I am satisfied that due con- 
sideration will be given to this important 
matter. Surely those of us who are vot- 
ing to include these younger men have 
a double obligation resting upon us. 
Many of these young men will be going 
away from home for the first time. They 
are at the most impressionable age. 
Lessons they will so easily learn shall 
never be forgotten. It is incumbent upon 
us to throw every possible safeguard 
around our servicemen, but more espe- 
cially among these junior ones. Some- 
where I have read the statement that ac- 
cessibility of intoxicating beverages, in- 
cluding beer, is the greatest determining 
factor possible. It has been said that, of 
the population generally, only 1 per- 
son in 3,000 becomes a drug addict; 
whereas 1 person in each 300 among the 
medical profession becomes a drug ad- 
dict. This is not because those with 
knowledge of medicine are weaker than 
nonmedical people but because they 
have constant access to the drugs. 
This comparison is certainly applica- 
ble to those, especially young men, 
exposed to intoxicants. If, while these 
boys are away from home and far re- 
moved from the counsel of their parents, 
whisky and beer are on every hand, the 
temptation will be too great. Attached 
hereto is the testimony offered before 
our Armed Services Committee under 
date of March 6, 1951, by Bishop Wilbur 
E. Hammaker, one of the great bishops of 
the Methodist Church: 

TESTIMONY OF BISHOP WILBUR E. HAMMAKER 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH BEFORE THE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Marcu 6, 1951. 

I am Wilbur E. Hammaker, a bishop of 
the Methodist Church. My address is, the 
Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington 2, D. C. 

I am deeply appreciative of the privilege 
accorded me by you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
colleagues of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I shall not presume upon your pa- 
tience by speaking at length. 

Naturally, I cannot hope to discuss the 
Pending bill in a general way. Though I 
might have some opinions concerning several 
aspects of the measure, I shall confine myself 
to just one. I am deeply interested in the 
moral well-being of the young men that shall 
be called to the service of their country, and 
ours. I am sure that you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee are equally 
concerned. I have no doubt that all of you 
want to do what shall seem to you to be the 
best, so far as moral safeguards are con- 
cerned. We, of the clergy, have no monopoly 
on deep desires for the all-around well-being 
of the boys who wear the national uniform, 
You and tens of millions of our countrymen 
would do anything to preserve their ideals 
and their ideas of right living. 

In general, I speak for those tens of mil- 
lions, and in particular, for nearly 10,000,000 
Methodists; to be exact, nine million, lacking 
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fifty-three thousand. I appeal to you, as 
lovers of your fellowmen—and especially 
these very young fellowmen who are to be 
drafted under this act—to consider every 
reasonable safeguard against temptations. 
Many of those inducted shall not yet have 
attained their legal majority. A high per- 
centage shall likely be in their late teens. 
They have had the safeguards of home 
around them. They have been restrained by 
their associations with fathers and mothers, 
with brothers and sisters. Church and 
school, too, have tended to guide and guard 
them. From the standpoint of self-disci- 
pline, they are in the formative period, If 
you have sons in your own homes, you know 
full well whereof I speak. If you do not, 
you can reach back through memory into 
your own experiences at 18 and 19 years of 
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It is a serious thing to tear them loose 
from their moorings and fling them into the 
stream of life, where they shall fnd few 
familiar landmarks, Added to this, in any 
creative understanding of their situation 
must be an cpproximate realization of their 
tumbled and jumbled emotional reactions to 
the whole personal and public situation. 
Like most of us, they are confused. Their 
break with the old and their contacts with 
the new shall not lessen the sense of con- 
fusion and frustration. 

Under such circumstances, the last thing 
you want to see them confronted with, is 
the potential temptation to dull the edge of 
sensation by drinking beverage alcohol. A 
majority of them are nondrinkers. Oh, I 
know that a sizable minority drink some- 
what. But both groups need to be pro- 
tected—especially against subtle exploitation 
by the makers of spirituous, vinous, and 
malt alcoholic beverages. None of these are 
innocent, harmless, little beverages. In 
them all, lurks the enemy that steals away 
man’s brains. That enemy is alcohol. It 
plays havoc with the nerves and minds and 
physical reactions of the young. I might 
tuck in that it Is dangerous for all ages. 
But, right now, I am thinking with you, Mr. 
Chiirman and members of the committee, 
about the fine young men that shall be serv- 
ing under the colors. 

There are those who for the sake of profits 
would shut their eyes to the desolation and 
ruin that may come to many a soldier boy 
in 21 or 27 months. Against these enemies 
of the well-being of our boys, I am asking 
you to erect barriers by way of amendments 
to this act. These boys deserve your prayer- 
ful consideration of protection from the 
allurements of Old King Alcohol. Make it 
hard for him to get at these lads, Hitherto, 
they have lived under civil legal measures 
to guard the lives of minors. In the armed 
services they need, even more, every possible 
kind of protective barrier against the pur- 
veyors of beverage alcohol. 

There have been times, when only beer 
was available to nondrinkers serving their 
country in far away places. No soft drinks, 
no fruit or vegetable juices, no potable 
water—only beer. I beseech you to write 
provisions into this law that shall make it 
absolutely impossible for beer to be given 
any such preferential treatment in the 
months that lie ahead. As you know, the 
errsumption of soft drinks by our male pop- 
ulation under 21 years of age is many times 
the amount of all kinds of alcoholic bever- 
ages consumed by this group. Give them 
encouragement to continue to exercise their 
preference and help the minority, that does 
use some liquor, to understand that a good 
y: ang soldier does not need to soak up beer 
and other alcoholic beverages. 

I know the difficulties that lie in the 
course I am asking you to pursue. I realize 
the many angles of the problem. The fac- 
tors of the total equation have a way of 
getting tangled up in a most disconcerting 
and discouraging way. What I am entreat- 
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ing you to do is not as easy as rolling off a 
log. It is hard. But, I believe that you are 
used to doing the difficult, and, at times, 
the dangerous thing. It is not, however, im- 
possible. 

I call as witnesses to that fact, the mem- 
bers of the President's Commission on Uni- 
versal Training. Paragraph 7 of their 1947 
report to Mr. Truman called for “limitation 
of the opportunities for the purchase by 
trainees of any alcoholic beverages, includ- 
ing beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale 
thereof to them on any military, naval, or 
other camp reservation, or in any post ex- 
change, ship’s store or canteen; (b) declar- 
ing off-limits to trainees all taverns, tap- 
rooms, and similar facilities whose principal 
business is selling alcoholic beverages; (c) 
soliciting the assistance of local communi- 
ties in this program; and (d) ma' ng it a 
Federal crime knowingly to sell such bev- 
erages to any person in training.” Who were 
on that Commission? Dr. Karl J. Compton 
was chairman. Fellow members were all 
outstanding Americans. But note this: two 
members of that Commission are today at 
the center of our preparedness program— 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson and Mrs. Anna M. Ro- 
senberg. She thought it could be done. 
Doubtless, she will help implement her 
ideas into the legislation that you may pro- 
pose. 

The gravity of the liquor angle in the life 
of the soldier warrants the careful consid- 
eration of the men and women charged in 
their representative capacity with respon- 
sibility for the laws concerning the life and 
well-being of every man compelled to bear 
arms, As a matter of course, all under 21 
should be given special protection. To the 
rest of them reasonable protective measures 
should be assured by law. For instance, al- 
coholic beverages, including beer, should 
not be made available in post exchanges or 
other facilities of any branch of the armed 
services, Instead of the use of liq- 
uor easy and inviting, it should, at the 
least, be no more convenient to men in uni- 
form than it was before they were sum- 
moned to the service. 

Lest you think I am unaware of the ways 
of life and am imagining vain things, let me 
tell you of a shocking incident which oc- 
curred on the 26th day of February 1951 in 
one of our outposts. It was at the city 
council meeting in Nome, Alaska. Capt. 
Calvin McKay made a special request of the 
council to pass a resolution that would in 
effect be a nullification of the law with ref- 
erence to drinking by minors. According to 
territorial law and Nome city ordinance, 
liquor cannot be sold to anyone under 21 
years of age. Who is Captain McKay? He 
is the commanding officer of the Marks Air 
Force Base, located near Nome. In advanc- 
ing his request, among other statements, he 
said that in the future passes from the base 
would not give the bearer’s age. Also, he 
declared that uniformed men throughout the 
Territory, except at Nome, were being 
allowed to buy liquor, irrespective of age. 

He added that this was being done under 
authority of the Alaska command, located 
at Anchorage, which accords this privilege 
in Alaska as an overseas measure. Corollary 
to that, he voluntered the information that 
men were being served whisky at the Marks 
Air Force Base. Members of the Nome 
council stated that they could not lend their 
influence in any way to the sale of liquor to 
minors without becoming party to the 
delinquency of a minor. The Nome council 
refused his request. 

It is significant, and worthy of notice, that 
the forces of liquordom have managed, ten- 
tatively, to get hard liquor advertisements on 
the air in Alaska. This is a kind of trial 
balloon or entering wedge for the rest of our 
country. It, and the determined exercise 
of subtle influence to keep antiliquor pro- 
visions out of the military service law, are 
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parts of a vast program of exploitation being 
carried on by the makers and distributors of 
alcoholic beverages. Unending “infiltration” 
and “advance” are watchwords and inner- 
circle slogans with the liquor industry, just 
as they are with Communists. The men, 
whose business is the sale of beverage alco- 
hol, are not content to satisfy the customers 
that seek their product. They seek the 
customers. You do not want to help them, 
Iam sure. Rather, you are doubtless willing 
to make it reasonably difficult for men in 
uniform to imbibe that which may do them 
incalculable harm. 

In conclusion, let me remind you of a 
statement made by General Eisenhower on 
February 2, 1951. He was replying to Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL, who had said, “He (the 
American soldier) also buys Coca-Cola, does 
he not?” Answered General Eisenhower: “I 
will tell you this about the American soldiers. 
When I finally got enough shipping to send 
home for something of that Kind for our 
soldiers after the first landing in Africa, I 
conducted a Gallup poll and found that in- 
stead of beer, they wanted Coca-Cola.” 

Wisdom would seem to indicate that the 
course to be played by our country is one of 
free and easy provision of soft drinks and 
potable water and a bit of inconvenience, so 
far as alcoholic beverages are concerned, 


LIQUIDATE AND REPEAL RFC 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the RFC 
should be liquidated. It is no longer 
needed in support of the economy of the 
Nation. If it were needed, its sordid 
administration offers little hope that if 
it were reorganized it would function as 
it should under the Truman adminis- 
tration. The people and the Congress 
cannot have confidence that it would. 

The RFC came into existence in a time 
of deep depression and served a worthy 
purpose. It tided over sound enterprises 
and saved sound business organizations 
and individuals from cruel losses and 
widespread bankruptcies. It was emer- 
gency legislation for that particular pe- 
riod of emergency. It was a measure 
to help us through the depression, and 
expand credit and purchasing power. Its 
purpose was inflationary. 

Now when the banks are bulging with 
inflationary credit, it is no longer needed 
and the act should be repealed. The 
credit needs of sound enterprises can 
easily be taken care of through normal 
banking channels. Our financial condi- 
tion and volume of money in circulation 
at the present time are the reverse of 
conditions which prevailed in the early 
thirties when the RFC was provided to 
expand credit and purchasing power. 

Mr. Speaker, the politicians of this 
administration began to exert their in- 
fiuence when the Lustron Housing Corp. 
applied for its first loan from the RFC 
in 1947. The loan was denied by RFC 
members Hise, Gunderson, and others. 
Those seeking the loan then contacted 
John R. Steelman, known as the Assist- 
ant to the President, who on June 30, 
1947, wrote a letter to the RFC urging 
its Directors to reverse their decision 
and approve the first loan of $15,500,000. 
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In his letter Mr. Steelman said, and I 
quote in part: 

I have discussed this matter with the 
President and he has authorized me to state 
that the views expressed herein meet with 
his approval. I believe therefore under all 
the circumstances that this loan should be 
made. 


Mr. Speaker, the RFC under this re- 
quest made the loan and continued to 
make loans up to $37,500,000 to the Lus- 
tron Corp., all of which have been lost 
to the Government with the possible sal- 
vage of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


The record of the administration of - 


the RFC has been one of favoritism, and 
questionable as to sound business policy, 
unethical in many instances and border- 
ing upon corruption to the extent that 
the Department of Justice is now making 
a Grand Jury investigation of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Speaker, the investigation of the 
RFC has disclosed a venality that is a 
record even for this administration. 
Scandal after scandal has come to light, 
touching many of the highest officials 
in the Federal Government and even in 
the White House itself. Influence 
peddling, $8,500 mink coats, free vaca- 
tions in plush Miami Beach hotels, a 
huge loan to the country's punchboard 
king—these are just a few instances of 
the shameful conduct that has shocked 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to padlock this 
billion-dollar governmental agency. It 
is a chance for the Congress to do away 
with a big agency that has served its 
purpose and is no longer needed. The 
continuance of the RFC through reor- 
ganzat’on will continue the unnecessary 
waste of the people’s money. 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICES AS 
CHARACTER WITNESSES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress and in this—now numbered 
HFH. R. 486—1 introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit a Justice of the Supreme Court 
from appearing as a character witness. 
Now that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review the conviction of Alger 
Hiss on charges of perjury, I again want 
to call attention to this measure designed 
to prevent a repetition of such a situa- 
tion as that which arose out of the first 
trial of this former Government official. 

The conduct of the members of the 
Supreme Court who stepped down from 
their bench to appear in defense of Alger 
Hiss shocked the sensibilities of the 
entire Nation and caused a furor among 
responsible members of the bar. By 
their action, these Justices barred them- 
selves from future participation in legal 
proceedings which arose from the sub- 
sequent appeal of the verdict. This in 
itself is cause for grave concern, since 
it is conceivable that all nine Justices 
could place themselves in this unfor- 
tunate predicament, thereby depriving 
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the defendant of his judicial rights as 
a United States citizen. 

Moreover, it places any remaining 
Justices in the awkward position of 
being forced to pass upon the guilt or 
innocence of a person whose character 
their colleagues have indorsed under 
oath, if the verdict is appealed as in 
the Hiss case. It is also conceivable 
that Justices could appear on opposite 
sides of a case, thereby further clouding 
the issue. 

While it is entirely proper for a Su- 
preme Court Justice to testify to rele- 
vant facts in a case, since he would be 
automatically disqualified from sitting 
because of this knowledge, it is entirely 
different for him to offer testimony as 
to the character of a defendant, thereby 
voluntarily disqualifying himself from 
future participation in the case. Thus, 
a Justice under H. R. 486 would not be 
precluded from taking the stand to 
testify regarding factual situations if he 
witnessed, let us say, an automobile ac- 
cident or an assault, but he would be 
prevented from giving his personal opin- 
ion as to a defendant’s character. 

The most persuasive argument, how- 
ever, for immediate enactment of this 
legislation arises from the possible in- 
fluence which the personal appearance 
of these Justices may have on the lower 
court, The position of Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States car- 
ries or should carry with it tremendous 
dignity and respect springing from the 
long tradition of eminent and wise ju- 
rists who have graced that high tribunal. 

These nine men are the head of an 
integral and vitally important third of 
our system of checks and balances. To 
exercise their full weight and moral in- 
fluence they must be completely unbiased 
and untouched by petty politics or per- 
sonal considerations. The effect of the 
action of testifying for a defendant who 
happens to be a personal friend is so 
great that I believe every conscientious 
citizen must feel that advantage is be- 
ing taken of the official position. 

What is perfectly justified and right 
for a private citizen who may have 
formed a definite opinion regarding the 
character of an accused person is entire- 
ly unjustified and indefensible for a 
member of the Supreme Court, who holds 
a judicial office of such high trust and 
honor in our Republic. For a member 
of the highest tribunal to take part in a 
proceeding in a lower court to attempt to 
influence the outcome of that proceed- 
ing, other than in his official capacity 
of review, cannot be justified. 

I can thoroughly understand the pro- 
priety of awaiting the final determina- 
tion of the Hiss case before proceeding 
with congressional action on this bill. 
But now that the final recourse of appeal 
has been denied, and it is my understand- 
ing that further attempts to have the 
Supreme Court reconsider their position 
will not be undertaken by the defense, it 
is eminently correct that immediate 
consideration be given this measure. 

I stress the need for immediate action 
because now the danger is that we will 
allow the matter to drift until the coun- 
try is again shocked by a repetition of 
this unseemly conduct. It has been sug- 
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gested that the members of the court of 
appeals and Federal trial judges should 
be included in the provisions of this bill. 
I understand from several of them that 
they would welcome such inclusion since 
requests to act as character witnesses 
have at times been sources of embarrass- 
ment to them. That suggestion appears 
to have a good deal of merit to me, and 
should it be decided to amend H. R. 
486 by expanding its provisions, I cer- 
tainly would have no objection. The 
matter of primary importance, however, 
is immediate consideration of this prob- 
lem. I invite all Members who share my 
views to join in pressing for early action. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to address the 
Hcuse for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


AS LONG AS I AM IN CONGRESS I SHALL 
MAKE %3PEECHES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, according to George O'Connor, 
of the Binghamton Sun, your Congress- 
man is filling the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD with a lot of things that 
he does not say on the floor of Congress. 

This, of course, is a falsehood, and 
whoever got George to put it in his col- 
umn, whether it was Charlie Kress or 
one of the other characters who feed him 
political dope, was guilty of complete 
ignorance as to what goes on in the 
House Chamber. 

George’s ghost writer sure spoke out 
of turnon that one. He is the same one 
who charged up $38 worth of steak to 
me during the last primary campaign 
and gave them to my opposition’s beer 
party, held a couple of days prior to the 
election. Crooked work? Yeah and 
then some. 

Now the same politician asserts that I 
do not make speeches in Congress, but 
that I put them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

This assertion puts the accurate re- 
porting of the Gannett News Service in 
disrepute fully as much as it smears 
your Congressman. Gannett maintains 
a highly trained, highly paid staff of 
newswriters who cover every session of 
the House. 

They report the speeches they hear 
made, and if I make a speech, they are 
always there to relay it to the home 
folks. 

If I made no speeches at all, but sim- 
ply extended my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, what point would 
there be in the Gannett Service paying 
smart newspapermen to report them? 
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All they would have to do is to keep 
some ham reading the Recorp and take 
out my remarks and publish them. 

To tell the home folks I do not make 
the speeches that are covered by the 
Binghamton Press Bureau in Washing- 
ton is a direct insult to the integrity of 
newspaper reporting. 

The publisher of George’s paper, Billy 
Hill, is a former Congressman, Does 
George infer by his crack at me that 
Billy never made speeches on the floor 
of the House when he was here, but re- 
sorted to the trickery he accuses me of, 
namely, of not speaking, but putting his 
remarks in the Recorp to make the home 
folks think he was making speeches? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Every 
Member of the House knows that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] speaks instructively and 
entertainingly on practically every meas- 
ure that comes up. Moreover, they are 
not copyrighted, are they? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my distinguished 
friend from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 

I cannot conceive of Billy countenanc- 
ing such ridiculous statements because 
he certainly knows better than that. He 
knows if the Binghamton Press says I 
make a speech in Congress, that I did 
make it. 

And for the information of O'Connor, 
Kress, and anybody else who wonders 
if I will continue to insert my words in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear, I will keep it up 
till the Capitol Dome falls in. 

I will also make speeches on the House 
floor just as long as I am a Member of 
Congress and as long as I can obtain the 
floor and as long as I have breath in me, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a newspaper article from the 
Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin and in the other 
to include a statement from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor News of 
March 6. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in five in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
et and to include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a series of articles on the 
tidelands. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr, McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech he made over the NBC 
network on Friday, March 9. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a radio address and in the other 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances; to include in one an editorial 
appearing in the Bridgeport Sunday 
Herald, and in the other a telegram. 

Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a broadcast message. 

Mr. RIVERS (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter received by Judge 
Samuel A. Weiss. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Chicago relating 
to the St. Lawrence seaway route. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a question and answer inter- 
view by Secretary Finletter of the Air 
Force, notwithstanding the fact that the 
extra cost will be $348.50. 

Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks, 

Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include additional matter pertain- 
ing to the debate in Committee today. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp aud include speeches in two in- 
stances. 

Mr, JENSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two editorials. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
wee today and include additional 
matter. 
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Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
PHILBIN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
a speech. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HERTER (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), for the 
balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Doxrx, for Tuesday Merch 13, 
1951, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 335. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 
wick County, Kans.; 

H. R. 1724. An act to Provide for the rene- 
gotiation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 2262, An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the celebration of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the fortification of 
Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the evacua- 
tion of Boston, Mass., by the British, to be 
held in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951; 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guar- 
dian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious; 

H. R. 1165. An act for the relief of Richard 
Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele Run- 
dle; 

H. R. 1090. An act to extend the period for 
the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces; 

H.R.906. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vera Raupe; and 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 335. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedgwick 
County, Kans.; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vera 
Raupe; 

H. R. 1090. An act to extend the period for 
the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces; 

H. R. 1165. An act for the relief of Richard 
Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele 
Rundle; 

N. R. 1724. An act to provide for the rene- 
gotiation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious; 
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H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guard- 
ian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 2262. An act to authorize the at- 
tendance of the United States Marine Band 
at the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the fortification 
of Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the 
evacuation of Boston, Mass., by the British, 
to be held in South Boston, Mass., on March 
17, 1951; and 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 14, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


280. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to authorize the transmission and 
disposition by the Secretary of the Interior 
of electric energy generated at international 
dams on the Rio Grande”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

281. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Bruno Codazzi, file No. CR 28728, 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

282. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Helma Kirsten Dolores Quistgaard nee Muer- 
lin, file No. CR 26993, requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

283. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Park Trust Fund Board, Department of the 
Interior, transmitting a report covering the 
fiscal year 1950 for the National Park Trust 
Fund Board, pursuant to section 6 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a National Park 
Trust Fund Board, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 10, 1935 (49 Stat. 477; 16 
U. S. C. 19); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

284. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a report of the official opera- 
tions of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950, pursuant to the act of June 11, 1878 
(20 Stat. 108); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Cerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 166. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R, 2988, a bill to assist the pro- 
vision of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with the 
national defense; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 226). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. S. 82. An act to provide reim- 
bursement of expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the burial of those who served in 
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the military forces of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines while such forces were in the 
Armed Forces of the United States pursuant 
to the military order of the President of the 
United States, dated July 26, 1941; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 227). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 304. A bill to provide for a 
study of the mental and physical sequelae 
of malnutrition and starvation suffered by 
prisoners of war and civilian internees dur- 
ing World War II: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 228). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 313. A bill to provide for the 
construction of certain Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 229). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 314. A bill to provide for the 
establishment of a veterans’ hospital for Ne- 
gro veterans at the birthplace of Booker T. 
Washington in Franklin County, Va.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 230). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 315. A bill to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans of 
the war with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, or the Boxer Rebellion, and their 
dependents; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 231). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 316. A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans Regulations to provide a minimum 
rate of compensation for World War II vet- 
erans who have arrested tuberculosis; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 232). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 317. A bill to amend the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, to authorize provisions in na- 
tional service life-insurance policies for in- 
creased monthly disability benefits; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 233). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 318. A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans Regulations and the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to provide ad- 
ditional compensation for the loss or loss 
of the use of a creative organ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 234). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 319. A bill to amend title III 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, by providing for treble 
damage actions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 321. A bill to provide that on 
and after January 1, 1952, dividends on na- 
tional service life insurance shall be applied 
in payment of premiums unless the insured 
has requested payment of dividends in cash; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 236). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2384. A bill to provide that at- 
tendance during designated dates at service 
academies of veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and World War I shall be consid- 
ered active military or naval service on the 
same basis provided for veterans of World 
War II for the purpose of laws administered 
by the Veterans Administration; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 237). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2685. A bill to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to recon- 
vey to Tuskegee Institute a tract of land in 
Macon County, Ala.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 238). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 320. A bill to amend Veterans 
Regulations to establish for persons who 
served in the Armed Forces during World 
War II a further presumption of service 
connection for psychoses developing to a 
compensable degree of disability prior to 
January 1, 1950; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 239). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 95, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, au- 
thorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
conduct studies and investigations relating 
to matters within its jurisdiction; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 255). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 36. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase 
to $15 per day the limit on subsistence ex- 
penses allowed to justices and judges while 
attending court or transacting official busi- 
ness at places other than their official sta- 
tion, and to authorize reimbursement for 
such travel by privately owned automobiles 
at a rate of not exceeding 7 cents per mile; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 256). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 652. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mattie Mashaw; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 219). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 657. A bill for the relief of 
Tony Marchiondo; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 220). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sylvia 
Laquidara; with amendment (Rept. No. 221). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, FRAZIER; Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1422. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Parks; without amendment (Rept. No. 222). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1792. A bill for the relief of Emmet 
Wood and Viola Wood; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 223). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2073. A bill for the relief of 
Maj. Thomas H. Campbell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 224). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2175. A bill for the relief 
of Addie Dean Garner Scott; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 225). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 578. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Anna Ettl; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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240). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 632. A bill to grant Janina 
Wojcicka, and her two minor sons, Wojciech 
Andrzej Wojcicki and Stanislaw Wojcicki, 
permanent residence in the United States; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 241). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 781. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 242), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 783. A bill for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 243). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 789. A bill for the relief of 
John Yan Chi Gee; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 244). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 899. A bill for the relief of 
Malka Dwojra Kron; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 245). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1121. A bill for the relief of 
Chin Yok Kong; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 246). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 1117. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Shibuya; without amendment (Rept. No. 
247). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1163. A bill for the relief of 
Paolo Danesi: with amendment (Rept. No. 
248). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1263. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Chia Len Liu; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 249), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1479. A bill for the relief of 
Joseph Bernstein; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 250). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2064. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. mor Sevcenko; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 251). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2357. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Adamos; with amendment (Rept. No. 252). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 2450. A bill for the relief of Concetta 
Santagati Giordano; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 253). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2552. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
Mansour; without amendment (Rept. No. 
254). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 3188. A bill providing for the termi- 
nation of the powers and succession of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to the 
C mmittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3189. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code with 
reference to partnerships; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MILLER of Nebra-ka: 

H. R. 3190. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii shall be 
elected by the people of the Territory, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3191. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Alaska shall be 
elected by the people of that Territory and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr, O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 3192. A bill to amend section 22, sub- 
division (b), paragraph (2), of subparagraph 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 3193. A bill to establish a rate of pen- 
sion for aid and attendance under part III 
of Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 3194. A bill to amend the Federal 
Highway Act to require that traffic control 
lines be maintained on all highways con- 
structed under that act; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3195 A bill to amend section 153 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3196. A bill to amend section 153 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee c1 Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3197. A bill to assist in providing 
housing and essential community facilities 
in connection with national defense during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 198. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Brooklyn; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 3199. A bill to permit certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to the city of La Follette, 
Tenn., for park purposes to be used for school 
or other public purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 200. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain unrecovered costs incurred 
by producers of strategic and critical minerals 
and metals for use in the prosecution of 
World War I; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3201. A bill to limit the Federal tax 
on gasoline for motor vehicles to 144 cents 
per gallon; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LIND: 

H. R. 8202. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SCHWABE: 

H. R. 3203. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
5-year period of limitation on the presenta- 
tion of Indian claims to the Indian Claims 
Commission; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 3204. A bill for the deportation of 
aliens convicted of indictable crimes within 
10 years after entry into the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 
H. R. 3205. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 


Regulations to provide that multiple sclero- 


sis developing a 10 percent or more degree of 
disability within 3 years after separation from 
active cervice shall be presumed to be sery- 
ice-connected; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


(a), as 
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H. R. 3206. A bill to amend subsection (a) 
of section 6 of the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended, to include claims of certain 
American citizens who served in the Armed 
Forces of any government allied with the 
United States during World War II and who 
were taken prisoner of war; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 3207. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3208. A Lill to amend the act cre- 
ating the Motor Carrier Claims Commission 
(Public Law 880, 80th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Tudiclary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 3209. A bill amending section 25 of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 3210. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congr 3s to an interstate com- 
pact relating to mutual military aid in an 
emergency; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. \ 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution proposing 
an equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to provide 
that the Governor of American Samoa shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for United States participation in the cele- 
bration at Philadelphia, Pa., of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. *LOOD: 

H. Res. 164. Resolution creating a stand- 
ing Committee on Peace in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 165, Resolution to provide funds 
for necessary miscellaneous of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 167. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Federal Budget in Brief, 
Fiscal Year 1952” and providing for addi- 
tional copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, relative to 
recommending that legislation be enacted 
amending pertinent sections of the Federal 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, relative to requesting the 
enactment of effective legislation which will 
provide for the investigation of and the 
removal of the cause of flood conditions in 
the Maumee Valley; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, relative to requesting 
the enactment of legislation which will 
exempt employees of the State and the 
political subdivisions thereof from the pres- 
ent wage stabilization order; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3211. A bill for the relief of the Alma 
Cooperative Equity Exchange, Alma, Nebr., 
and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 3212. A bill to adjust the status of 
an alien who is in the United States and 
who is a quota immigrant; to tre Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R 3213. A bill for the relief of Albino 
Sanchez, a minor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3214. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Senutovitch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H.R.3215. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Eloise White Bear; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3216. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a »atent in fee 
to Lula M. Whitebear; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 3217. A bill for the relief of the Peer- 
less Casualty Co. and of Charles E. Nelson 
and Irwin I. Main; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 3218. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Annamarie Dinse; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOSSETT; 

H. R. 3219. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Texas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Robert E. Vigus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 3220. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Wynn Steel and William Peter Kruse; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 3221. A bill for the relief of Joji Ikeda, 

a minor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 3222. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Erich Becker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3223. A bill to provide for the perma- 
nent residence of Toy Lin Chen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3224. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Mesiti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3225. A bill for the relief of Morde- 
chai, Rivca and David Epelbaum; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 3226. A bill for the relief of James C, 
Weatherly, doing business as the Industrial 
Bonding Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAUGHN: 

H. R. 3227. A bill for the relief of Edward 
A. Weaver; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 3228. A bill for the relief of Horst 
Marcell Cleinow, Mrs. Regina Olga Maria 
Cleinow, Dieter Cleinow, and Barbara Anna 
Elizabeth Cleinow; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 3229. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Albert W. Lack; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


115. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution adopt- 
ed by the Board of Commissioners of the 
Borough of Hawthorne, N. J., opposing the 
taxation of municipal bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

116. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of County 
Commissioners of Essex County, Salem, 
Mass., protesting the proposed legislation to 
tax municipal bonds and notes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

117. By Mr. MILLER of New York: Petition 
signed by 100 residents of the Niagara (N. Y.) 
Frontier requesting that endorsement and 
support be given legislation covering a cost- 
of-living salary increase for United States 
Government employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

118. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts protesting the present political divi- 
sion of Ireland and the presence of British 
troops therein; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

119. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harry 
I. Rand, Washington, D. C., relative to re- 
questing that firm representations be made 
to the Indian Government by our State De- 
partment assuring fair treatment from the 
Government of India in order to protect and 
advance our defense mobilization effort; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
WepbneEspay, Marcu 14, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 12, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, from whom no secrets 
are hid, from whom all thoughts of truth 
and peace proceed, kindle, we pray Thee, 
in the hearts of all men the true love of 
peace, peace with justice and which 
takes into consideration the inherent 
dignity of every child of Thine. And 
guide with Thy pure wisdom those who 
here take counsel for the Nation and for 
the nations of the earth, that in the 
might of human brotherhood Thy king- 
dom may go forward until the earth is 
filled with the transforming knowledge 
of Thy love, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 13, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 40) to extend the time within 
which prisoners of war may file claims 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


COMPENSATION OF POLICE OFFICERS 
FOR DUTY PERFORMED ON THEIR DAYS 
OFF 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, on 
Monday last when the calendar was 
called, Senate bill 489 was passed with 
the understanding by way of a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that House bill 
1498, when it came over from the House 
of Representatives, would be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill, I understand 
that the House bill has been messaged to 
the Senate, and ask that it be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the bill (H. R. 1498) to provide 
compensation for duty voluntarily per- 
formed on their days off by officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I offer an amend- 
ment to the House bill, I should like to 
say that the amendment offered by me 
makes the House bill conform to Senate 
bill 489, as passed by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 9, after “‘‘(e)’”, it is proposed to 
strike out “For each vacancy existing in 
the authorized personnel strength”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “For each day a 
vacancy exists in the personnel strength 
for which funds are appropriated by ap- 
plicable appropriation acts current in 
any fiscal year.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
a and the bill to be road a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the vote whereby Senate bill 489 
was passed is reconsidered, and the bill is 
indefinitely postponed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
WILLIAM BOYD SLOAN, OF GEORGIA, 
TO BE DISTRICT JUDGE FOR NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Wednesday, March 21, 1951, at 10:30 
a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of William 
Boyd Sloan, of Georgia, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Georgia, vice Robert L. Rus- 
sell, elevated. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
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ination may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommit- 
tee consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman; the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIIRVI. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO REPRE- 
SENT THE SENATE AT CELEBRATION 
OF EVACUATION OF BOSTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to announce the appointment 
of a committee, under Senate Resolution 
88, which provides for the celebration of 
the evacuation of Boston by the British 
and the invasion by the Irish simultane- 
ously, or previously thereto. The Chair 
is happy to appoint the two Senators 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL 
and Mr. Lonce], and also the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] as the committee. 

The resolution requires the Chair to 
name a chairman of the committee, but 
if the committee finds it needs a chair- 


man and will select one, the Chair will 


appoint him. 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and offer routine 
matters for the Record, without debate 
and without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. a 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Am To NEEDY AMERICAN NATIONALS IN REPA- 
TRIATION From FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize aid to needy American nationals 
in connection with their repatriation from 
foreign countries, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


DISPOSITION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED 
AT INTERNATIONAL Dams ON RIO GRANDE 
RIvER 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the transmission and disposi- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of elec- 
tric energy generated at international dams 
on the Rio Grande (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of Vasil Bliznakoff or Bill 
Balos from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation he suspended more than 6 
months ago, transmitted to the Senate on 
December 15, 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 

Two letters from the Assistant Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Washington, D. C., transmitting 
drafts of proposed legislation to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended (with accom- 
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panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Rxronr ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation, reporting, 

pursuant to law, on all tort claims paid by 

the Corporation for the year ended December 

31, 1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT oF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Board for the 
year ended June 30, 1950 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committce on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON PERSONNEL AND CASES HEARD BY 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board transmitting, 
pursuant to law, lists containing the names, 
salaries, and duties of all employees and of- 
ficers in the employ or under the supervi- 
sion of the Board; a list of all cases heard 
by the Board, and a list of decisions ren- 
dered by the Board for the period July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES—REPORT OF 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Commission on In- 
terlocking Directorates (with an accompa- 
nying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Auprr REPORT ON JOINT SENATE AND HOUSE 
RECORDING FACILITY 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report of the Joint 
Senate and House Recording Facility, for 
the period April 11, 1950, to January 4, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 
“Assembly joint resolution ratifying a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, relating to the terms of 
office of the President 

“Whereas both Houses of the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States of America, 
by a constitutional majority of two-thirds 
thereof, made the following proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
of America, in the following words, to wit: 
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“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembied (two-thirds 


‘of each House concurring therein), That the 


following article is hereby proposed as an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States, which shall be valid to all 

intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 

tution when ratified by the legislatures of 

three-fourths of the several States: 
„Article — 


“ «Section 1. No person shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than 
twice, and no person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than once, 
But this article shall not apply to any per- 
son holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which this 
article becomes operative from holding the 
Office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term, 

“« “Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress”’: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
sald proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America be, and 
the same is hereby, ratified by the Legislature 
of the State of Nevada; and that certified 
copies of this preamble and joint resolution 
be forwarded by the Governor of this State 
to the President of the United States of 
America, to the Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


“State of Nevada, Office of Secretary of State 


“Received and fied. 
“Date: March 6, 1951. 
“Hour: 10:45 a. m. 
“JOHN KOONTz, 
“Secretary of State. 
“By MURIEL STULEFIELD, 
“Receiving Clerk. 
J. M. HIGGINS, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the assembly February 26, 1951. 
“FRANK RASASCHI, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CLIFF JONES, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed by the senate February 26, 1951. 
“C. A, CARLSON, Jr., 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“State of Nevada, Executive Department 
“Approved: 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

“House Concurrent Resolution V 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to create a Na- 
tional Monetary Commission 
“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 

sentatives of the State of North Dakota (the 

senate concurring therein): 
“That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, requested to provide for 
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the creation of a National Monetary Com- 
mission by the enactment of a joint resolu- 
tion as follows: 


“Joint resolution to create a National Mone- 
tary Commission 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to assist the Congress and the Federal 
Government in developing a complete and 
effective program for controlling the exces- 
sive money supply and other factors which 
have helped to bring about and aggravate a 
serious inflationary situation in this coun- 
try, and to aid in providing a more stable 
credit and monetary system, there is hereby 
created a National Monetary Commission, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Commission,” 
to be composed of three Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, three Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker thereof, and three persons to be 
appointed by the President, one of whom 
shall be designated at the time of nomina- 
tion as chairman of the Commission. A 
vacancy occurring in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as in the case of an original appoint- 
ment. 

“Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make a thorough and com- 
plete investigation and study of the finan- 
cial policies of the Federal Government, the 
public debt, and governmental expenditures, 
the expansion of money and credit, price 
controls and purchasing power, and all other 
factors which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, have a bearing upon or are related 
to the control or prevention of inflation and 
the establishment of a sound and stable 
credit and monetary system. 

“*(b) The Commission shall report to the 
President and to the Congress as soon as 
practicable, but not later than , the 
results of such investigation and study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, if any, 
for necessary remedial legislation. 

„e) The Commission is authorized to 
appoint such personnel, without regard to 
the civil-service laws, and to make such ex- 
penditures, including expenditures for per- 
sonal services, without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this joint resolution. 

„d) For the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution, the Commission is authorized to re- 
quest information from any governmental 
agency, and all such agencies are hereby di- 
rected to cooperate with the Commission to 
the fullest practicable extent in supplying 
such information as the Commission may 
require in carrying out its functions under 
this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$———,, to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution’: be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 


and he hereby is, directed to send a duly 


certified copy of this resolution to the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to the North Dakota 
delegation in Congress. 
“LEO STICKA, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“RAY SCHNELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
W. J. TROUT, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 9 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to ward off 

foreign invasion of fundamental American 

rights 

“Whereas by paragraph 2 of article II of 
the Constitution of the United States it is 
provided that the President of the United 
States ‘shall have power, by and with the 
advice of the Senate, to make treaties pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur,’ and by paragraph 2 of article VI 
of the same Constitution it is provided that 
‘This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and that judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby; anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding’; and 

“Whereas in the spring of 1950 in the case 
of Fujii v. State, in a unanimous decision 
of the Court of Appeals of California, it was 
decided that the United Nations Charter, 
which is a treaty approved by the President 
and Senate, not only repealed certain laws 
of the State of California, but extended that 
repeal to citizens of a country not a party 
to the treaty and to an individual not eli- 
gible for citizenship in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas it thus appears that the con- 
stitution and laws of every State in the 
Union, and possibly the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, can be amended 
or repealed by the President and the Sen- 
ate, thus disclosing a peril to the very fun- 
damentals of American law and liberty, and 
the entire theory of popular government, a 
peril which certainly the founding fathers 
never contemplated and which must be ob- 
viated at the earliest possible moment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the thirty-second Legislative Assembly 
(the Senate concurring herein), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby petitioned and urged to immediately 
submit to the several States an amendment 
to the United States Constitution provid- 
ing that no treaty made under the authority 
of the United States may amend or supersede 
any portion of the United States Constitu- 
tion unless submitted and ratified as at 
present required for amendments to that 
Constitution, nor repeal or amend any pro- 
vision of the constitution of any State un- 
less submitted and ratified as provided by 
the constitution and laws of such State; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be immediately forwarded to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State of 
South Dakota, and to each of the Governors 
of the other 47 States comprising the 
United States. 

‘HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Rex A. TERRY, 
“President of Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“House Joint Resolution 5 
“House joint resolution ratifying House Joint 

Resolution 27 of the Eightieth Congress of 

the United States of America at the first 

session, begun and held at the city of 

Washington on Friday, the 3d day of Jan- 

uary 1947, proposing an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States, relating 

to the terms of office of the President 

“PREAMBLE 

“Whereas both Houses of the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States of America, at 
its first session, by a constitutional majority 
of two-thirds of said Houses, as required for 
amendments for the Constitution of the 
United States of America, adopted House 
Joint Resolution 27, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, in a certified copy of which 
dated 25th day of March 1947 and signed by 
Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, and 
certified to the Governor of Texas under the 
seal of the Department uf State on the 27th 
day of March 1947, said resolution being in 
substance as follows, to wit: 


““EIGHTIETH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA AT THE FIRST SESSION BEGUN 
AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON ON 
FRIDAY, THE 3p Day or JANUARY 1947 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATING TO THE TERMS OF OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


„Article — 


“‘ “SECTION 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of Pres- 
ident, or acted as President, for more than 2 
years of a term to which some other person 
was elected President, shall be elected to the 
office of the President more than once. But 
this article shall not apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this arti- 
cle was proposed by the Congress, and shall 
not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this article 
becomes operative from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term. 

“*«“Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress. 

“**“JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
* eeting President of the Senate 
pro tempore.“ 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Texas, by the senate and the house con- 
curring: 

“SECTION 1. That said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
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States of America, being House Joint Reso- 
lution 27, of the Eightieth Congress of the 
United States, at its first session, reading 
en as follows, to wit: 


Article — 


“ ‘Section 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elect- 
ed to the office of the President more than 
once. But this article shall not apply to any 
person holding the office of President when 
this article was proposed by the Congress, 
and shall not prevent any person who may 
be holding the office of President, or acting 
as President, during the term within which 
this article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.’ 
“be, and the same is hereby ratified by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and this joint resolution be 
forwarded by the Governor of the State of 
Texas to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

“REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Ben RAMSEY, 
“President of the Senate. 

“I hereby certify that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 5 was adopted by the house on Febru- 
ary 20, 1951, by the following vote: Yeas 119, 
nays 23. 

[SEAL] “CLARENCE JONES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House, 

“T hereby certify that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 5 was adopted by the senate on Febru- 
ary 22, 1951, by the following vote: Yeas 26, 
nays 4. 

“Loyce M. BELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved March 1, 1951. 
[SEAL] “ALLAN SHIVERS, 
“Governor” 


Two resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 22 


“To the Congress of the United States; the 
President of the United States Senate 
and the Speaker oj the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Committee on Public 
Lands; and Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in legis- 
lative session assembled, respectfully repre- 
sents that— 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States suspended assessment work require- 
ments on unpatented mining claims in the 
United States, including Alaska, from 1941 
to the assessment year ending July 1, 1949; 
and by chapter 404, Public Law 582, approved 
June 29, 1950, extended the time for per- 
forming such assessment work requirements 
for the period commencing July 1, 1949, until 
12 o'clock meridian on the Ist day of Octo- 
ber 1950; and 

“Whereas in its report the Committee on 
Public Lands stated that ‘although the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands is agreeable to the 
enactment of this bill, the committee is of 
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the opinion that the outright suspension 
of the annual assessment-work requirement 
on mining claims held by location is no 
longer necessary or desirable. The commit- 
tee strongly recommends that no further 
legislation be enacted for the outright sus- 
pension of annual assessment-work require- 
ments either for the current period or for 
future years, periods of national emergency 
excepted. 

The committee is also of the opinion that 
further extensions of time for the perform- 
ance of such annual assessment work should 
not be granted unless there is a sh 
of most unusual circumstances or the exist- 
ence of a national emergency’; and 

“Whereas your memorialist believes that 
both the existence of ‘most unusual circum- 
stances’ and a ‘national emergency’ exist, 
because of the present unsettled conditions 
in Korea and elsewhere throughout the 
world; and that Alaska, because of the de- 
fense effort being made in Alaska, is par- 
ticularly affected thereby: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the twentieth 
regular session of the Alaska Legislature 
earnestly requests that the Congress of the 
United States, through the Senate and House 
of Representatives, take immediate steps to 
suspend annual assessment-work require- 
ments on unpatented mining claims in 
Alaska for the assessment year commencing 
July 1, 1949; and for succeeding assessnrent 
years during continuance of the present un- 
settled conditions in Alaska because of the 
national emergency. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, February 23, 1951. 

“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 


“Approved by the Governor February 26, 
1951. 


“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska, 


“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial No. 22 as passed 
by the house of 8 


O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House,” 
“House Memorial 28 


“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States; the Congress 
of the United States; Defense Mobdiliza- 
tion Chief Charles E. Wilson; the Hon- 
orable Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce; the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable 
Stuart Symington, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board; and 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth session assembled, respectfully 
represents: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has declared the Nation to be in a 
state of emergency for the purpose of gear- 
ing the Nation for its best possible defense; 
and 


“Attest: 


“Whereas pursuant to this intent various 
items have been determined critical because 
of the shortage thereof and the essential 
use in national defense; and 

“Whereas such items are critical to the 
point of making it necessary to drastically 
restrict the sale and use of said items and 
material for any purpose other than for 
national defense; and 

“Whereas aluminum is among the top pri- 
ority items on the critical list; and 
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“Whereas the Aluminum Co. of America 
has made a careful and extensive survey 
of the Taiya area near Skagway, Alaska, with 
the resulting discovery of tremendous 
sources of electrical energy indispensable to 
the manufacture of aluminum; and 

“Whereas the hydroelectric potential of 
this area of Alaska alone is sufficient to com- 
pletely alleviate the entire national shortage 
of aluminum as well as making it possible 
to furnish this highly valuable war material 
to allied countries; and 

“Whereas the development of the proposed 
Alaska project would greatly strengthen the 
economy of the entire Territory of Alaska, 
bringing in new development in many other 
related and unrelated fields; and 

“Whereas such strengthening of Alaska’s 
economy with the corresponding increase in 
population would be highly desirable in na- 
tional defense according to the Nation’s lead- 
ing military authorities; and 

“Whereas hearings have just been com- 
pleted before a congressional committee and 
that the findings of said committee have 
been unfavorable to Alaska and favorable to 
expanding present industries in the United 
States in lieu of the proposed Alaska proj- 
ect; and 

“Whereas the Aluminum Co. of America 
not only stands ready, willing, and able 
to proceed with the Alaska project, but, 
in addition, strongly contends that the 
Alaska project is in the best interests of 
the Nation, first from a standpoint of na- 
tional defense and secondly from a dollar- 
savings standpoint: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the twentieth 
regular session of the Alaska Legislature 
earnestly requests that the recent decision 
against the Alaska aluminum project be re- 
viewed immediately, looking more closely to 
the merits of the Alaska project. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, February 23, 1951. 

“WILLIAM A. 
Speaker of the House, 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

"Approved by the Governor February 23, 
1951, 

“Ernest GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 


“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial 28 as passed by the 
house of representatives. 

“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Memorial 23 


“To the President of the United States; to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Untted States; to the Department 
of the Interior: 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska have, by overwhelming majority vote 
at the general election of October 12, 1948, 
19,712 to 2,624, demanded the abolition over 
10-year period of fish traps in the Territory 
of Alaska; and 

“Whereas legislation calling for the aboli- 
tion of fish traps has been repeatedly intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United States 
by the Delegates of the Territory of Alaska, 
and has as often failed of passage; and 

“Whereas the custodians of the fishery re- 
source of the Territory, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
continue to ignore the wishes of the people 
with regard to fish traps, and have in fact 
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harassed and discriminated against the in- 
dependent Alaska fisherman by increasing 
the weekly periods closed to fishing; and 
“Whereas the Territorial Fisheries Depart- 
ment and the Alaska Fisheries Board, cre- 
ated by the Nineteenth Territorial Legisla- 
ture, have both recognized the serious deple- 
tion in the fishing industry caused by fish 
traps, and have demanded their abolition; 
and 
“Whereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States to permit the 
people of Alaska a hand in management of 
their major industry and resource by vesting 
control of the fisheries of the Territory in the 
Territorial government: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Alaska in Twentieth Ses- 
sion Assembled, That the Congress of the 
United States take immediate action trans- 
ferring control of the fishing industry to the 
government of the Territory of Alaska. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house February 20, 1951. 
“WILLIAM A, EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor February 21, 
951. 


“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 
“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial No. 23 as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
the present political division of Ireland and 
the presence of British troops therein; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lonce (for himself and Mr, 
SALTONSTALL) on March 9, 1951, p. 2161, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota, relating to 
strengthening the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Young on March 12, 
1951, p. 2218, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Washington, D. C., signed by 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart, legislative secretary, 
relating to racial segregation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, at 
Denver, Colo., relating to world-wide peace 
and understanding; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of Schoo] Administrators, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., relating to American public 
schools, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Disabled American Veterans, Chapter 2, 
Maui, Territory of Hawaii, signed by Kuyoshi 
Ikeda, commander, remonstrating against 
the deactivation of the Maui (T. H.) Veter- 
ans’ Administration Office at Wailuku; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Texas chap- 
ter of the American Association of Medical 
Record Librarians, protesting against the en- 
actment of legislation providing compulsory 
health insurance; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by the Excelsior Club 
of Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Aerie No. 76, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, the Allegheny 
Council of AMVETS, and the Southside Post 
No, 453, American Legion, all of Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing a 17-percent increase in the wages 
of postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Veterans of World War I, Post 
No. 16 (AMVETS), favoring the enactment of 
legislation to establish a Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the Senate; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


By Mr. WELKER: 5 e 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Senate joint memorial to the honorable 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, urging 
the Congress to establish a Federal weed 
fund for the eradication and control of 
halogeton 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho, in legislative session duly and reg- 
ularly assembled, respectfully represent 
that— 

“Whereas approximately 67 percent of the 
land of the State of Idaho is federally owned 
and managed; and 

“Whereas large areas of these lands are 
either now infested or threatened by infesta- 
tion with noxious and poisonous weeds of 
great economic importance and consequence 
both to agricultural production and live- 
stock enterprises; and 

“Whereas one of these weeds, to wit, halo- 
geton, has rapidly spread so far as to create 
an emergency; and 

“Whereas, unless immediate steps are 
taken toward eradication of this weed, the 
livestock industry of Idaho is threatened 
with utter ruin and destruction; and 

“Whereas the State of Idaho has adequate 
personnel and facilities available to carry 
out a program of halogeton control on Fed- 
eral lands in Idaho but lacks the necessary 
funds to do so; and 

“Whereas the present control programs of 
the State of Idaho, the counties and private 
land owners on their lands are not fully 
effectual unless and until the lands of the 
Federal Government are similarly treated: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That a Federal weed fund of $500,- 
000 be established, to be appropriated spe- 
cifically for halogeton control and eradica- 
tion in Idaho so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be able to meet the costs of control 
on its lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, inasmuch as present con- 
trol funds are vested in the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it would facilitate the 
entire program if the said Federal weed 
fund be placed at the disposal of the com- 
missioner of the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of Idaho; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho is hereby ordered to send 
copies of this memorial to all members of 
the Idaho delegation in Congress, 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
senate on the 26th day of January 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the Ist day of 
February 1951. 

“W, L. MILLS, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial No, 1 originated in the sen- 
ate during the thirty-first session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

“Cart C. KITCHEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 3 N 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of these United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution, and me- 
morial, to wit: 

“Whereas the present world situation in- 
sofar as it affects the peace and welfare of 
these United States of America is at one 
of its. most critical and uncertain stages; 
and 

“Whereas the President of these United 
States of America contemplates sending 
greater numbers of our ground troops to 
foreign countries in order to protect said 
countries against invasion by aggressor na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas we, your memorialists, believe 
that ground troops of the United States 
should not be sent to any foreign country 
for such purpose by the President of these 
United States, without first having obtained 
the advice and consent of the Congress of 
these United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge Con- 
gress of these United States to take such 
action as may be necessary and expedient to 
prevent the sending of the ground troops of 
these United States of America to foreign 
countries by the President of these United 
States without first obtaining the advice and 
consent ot the Congress of these United 
States in the absence of a declaration of war 
by the Congress; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of these United 
States of America and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Idaho. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
senate on the 15th day of February 1951, 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate. 


“This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 8th day of 
February 1951. 

W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 3 originated in the Sen- 
ate during the thirty-first session of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Idaho. 

“Britt NEDRY, 
“Assistant Secretary of the Senate.“ 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Joint Memorial 3 
“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through the United States For- 
est Service, recently has adopted a policy of 
levying special fees for public use of certain 
national forest camping grounds located 
within the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas such fees are being charged for 
use of publicly owned camping facilities 
built by moneys collected into the United 
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States Treasury through general taxation; 
and 

“Whereas the levying of special fees against 
users of public camping grounds located 
within the national forests and controlled by 
the United States Forest Service, does in 
effect deny the use of such camping grounds 
to citizens of the United States who are 
unable to afford the additional burden im- 
posed upon them by the special fees, but 
who have contributed to the cost of the 
acquisition and construction of said facili- 
ties by virtue of their tax payments to the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the levying of special fees for 
the use of public camping grounds within 
the national forests will cause many persons 
to camp in localities not subject to such 
fees, upon land where fire hazards are much 
greater than at prepared, protected, and con- 
trolled camp sites; and 

“Whereas such fire hazards will constitute 
a serious menace to our forest resources with 
consequent peril to conservation and recla- 
mation programs; and 

“Whereas the cost of protecting against 
and fighting such potential fires must vastly 
exceed the relatively minor amounts of reye- 
nue gained from the special-use fees now 
levied: Now, therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Idaho, in a 
regularly called session of the legislature as- 
sembled, do hereby memorialize and peti- 
tion the of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the acquisition, 
maintenance, protection, supervision and 
administration of public camping grounds, 
within the National Forests of the United 
States, and that the Congress of the United 
States declares as its policy that public 
camping grounds and facilities located in 
National Forest areas be made available to 
the general public without charge, and that 
the cost of maintaining, supervising, and 
administering such camping grounds be 
borne by the United States Department of 
Agriculture out of its appropriated funds; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho, be, and he is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, and to each member 
of the Idaho Delegation of the United States 
Congress. 

“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 5th day of February 1951. 

„W. L. MILS, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“This joint memorial passed the senate on 
the 8th day of February 1951. 
“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate, 


“I hereby certify that the within House 
Joint Memorial No. 3 originated in the house 
of representatives during the thirty-first ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

“C. A. BOTTOLFSEN, . 
“Chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives.” 
“Senate Joint Memorial 2 
“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session, duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution, and me- 
morial, to wit: 

“Whereas there are located in several 
counties in the State of Idaho Indian res- 
ervations, which largely consist of nontaxa- 
ble federally owned property: and 
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“Whereas in these several counties In the 
State of Idaho the public-school systems are 
presently educating said Indian children at 
a cost and expense to the local taxpayers in 
said school districts in excess of the funds 
provided for this purpose by the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas the attendance of these Indian 
students has caused, and is causing, an over- 
crowded condition in several of these schools, 
requiring the construction of additional fa- 
cilities to accommodate the students within 
the school district; and 

“Whereas because of the existence of these 
nomtaxable lands within said school dis- 
tricts, there are inequalities existing in the 
financing of school buildings, and in carry- 
ing on the educational insofar as 
the costs thereof and benefits thereof apply 
to the students of the said districts, as 
compared to the other enrolled students of 
this State; and 

“Whereas either a deficit has been created 
in said school districts each year or the qual- 
ity of the educational program has been de- 
creased each year as a result of the foregoing 
situation, which deficit continues to increase, 
and which educational offerings must con- 
tinue to decrease unless adequate relief is 
granted; and 

“Whereas the foregoing problem and other 
problems concerning Indians which relate 
directly to the education of Indians are the 
responsibility of the Federal Government of 
the United States, to be borne equally by all 
States and not the few States wherein the 
Federal Government has seen fit to establish 
Indian reservations, and particularly those 
taxpayers within the school districts con- 
cerned; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government of the 
United States is not now assuming either the 
total cost or its just share of the total cost 
of the education of the Indian students: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
make an appropriation to the school districts 
wherein the foregoing problem exists, to the 
end that payments may be made to said 
school districts for the purposes of paying off 
the debts incurred by these districts as pre- 
viously noted, and for payment for the capi- 
tal outlay required in additional construc- 
tion as a result of attendance of Indian stu- 
dents at each of the schools, to the end that 
the appropriation may be made available to 
the schoo! districts for the pro rata cost to 
the school of educating the said children who 
are in attendance in the said school districts 
each year; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
senate on the 2d day of February 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 8th day of 
February 1951, s 

“W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


“I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 2 originated in the senate 
during the thirty-first session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, 

“CARL C. KITCHEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


“House Joint Memorial 2 
“To the Honorable Senate and House of 


Rpresentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its Thir- 
ty-first session, do respectfully represent 
that— 

“Whereas there is in the State of Idaho an 
extensive wool-growing industry; and 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled in the Eighty-first Congress 
passed Public Law No. 587, approved June 
30, 1950, authorizing the importation of not 
more than 250 skilled sheep herders from 
foreign countries, which said public law was 
passed for the purpose of aiding and assist- 
ing the great wool-growing industry of the 
West; and 

“Whereas the intention of said law was to 
permit skilled sheep herders of the Basque 
Nation in the Pyrenees Mountains of north- 
ern Spain and southern France to come to 
the United States to tend the herds of the 
wool industry of the West; and 

“Whereas under the provisions of title 50, 
section 781 of the United States Code anno- 
tated, known as the internal security law, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
has, by authority duly vested in him, taken 
action to prevent the carrying out of the 
provisions of Public Law 587, and as a con- 
sequence thereof, the wool industry of the 
West has suffered, with the result that the 
price of both wool and mutton has increased 
considerably to the consumer; and there is 
now a serious wool shortage in the United 
States to supply the needs of our Armed 
Forces and our citizens; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, that no valid reason 
exists for said action so taken by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of this body 
that the ban so imposed by said Attorney 
General to the execution of Public Law No. 
587, should be lifted in the interests of the 
wool-growing industry of the West and the 
public: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the thirty-first ses~ion of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho (the senate concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States, to 
take such action as it deems n to ac 
tivate and carry out the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law No. 587, so that the skilled sheep 
herders of the Basque Nation may enter the 
United States and alleviate the serious con- 
dition existing in the wool-growing indus- 
try of the West: Be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho, be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the President of the 
United States, to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
United States Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Idaho, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 26th day of January 1951. 

W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives 

“This joint memorial passed the senate 
on the 30th day of January 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate. 


“I hereby certify that the within Joint 
Memorial No. 2 originated in the house of 
representatives during the thirty-first ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

C. A. BOTTOLFSEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 4 


“Joint memorial memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of the United 
States through appropriate budgetary and 
legislative action to continue a plan of 
expansion of local service air transporta- 
tion facilities as recommended by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission and the 
Congressional Air Policy Board, by ex- 
tending the term of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for such air trans- 
portation including that of Empire Air 
Lines, Inc., now serving Idaho 


“We, your memorialists, the Thirty-first 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, duly and 
regularly convened in legislative session, re- 
specifully represent to the President and 
Congress of the United States: 

“That Empire Air Lines, Inc., Boise, 
Idaho, was a temporarily certified local 
(feeder) service airline operating air mail 
route No. 78 under a temporary certificate 
of public convenience and necessity which 
expired December 31, 1950, and the said air- 
line is now operating under emergency pro- 
cedures until a hearing can be held by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; 

“That the air-mail, passenger, and express 
service rendered by said Empire Air Lines, 
Inc., is a valuable asset to the State of 
Idaho in that such service overcomes exist- 
ing geographic barriers against convenient, 
safe, and speedy surface transportation, 
which have heretofore resulted in dividing 
our State politically, socially, and economi- 
cally; 

“That the continuation of such air service 
is vitally needed in the promotion of the 
unity and welfare of Idaho and its people; 

“That the President’s Air Policy (Fin- 
letter) Commission and the Congressional 
Air Policy Board have concurred in recom- 
mending that the present experimental cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity issued 
to and held by local or feeder airlines be 
extended; 

“That the present and planned develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin and its 
water resources for pover, irrigation, and 
other beneficial uses will substantially in- 
crease the population, commerce and trade 
within the area now served by Empire Air 
Lines, Inc.; 

“That your memorialist, being deeply 
concerned with the future growth of Idaho, 
believes that it is in the public interest for 
the United States to foster and further de- 
velop feeder and local air service, particu- 
larly in the Western States: Now, therefore, 
be it, 

“Resolved by the senate of the thirty-first 
legislature (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the President, Congress, 
and Civil Aeronrutics Board of the United 
States be and they hereby are urged and 
requested, through appropriate budgetary 
action and financial support, to provide for 
the extension of the term of certificates of 
convenience and necessity of local or feeder 
airlines, including that of Empire Air Lines, 
Inc.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby di- 
rected to send copies of this Memorial to the 
President of the United States of America 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
United States, and the member of the 
Idaho delegation to the Congress, and that 
the Governor and attorney general of this 
State, shall, so far as is practicable, take 
action to secure an extension of the certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity of Empire 
Air Lines, Inc. 
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“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 10th day of February 1951. 

W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“This joint memorial passed the senate on 
the 1°th day of February 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
“President of the Senate. 

“I hereby certify that the within Joint 
Memorial No. 4 originated in the house of 
representatives during the thirty-first ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 

“C. A. BOTTOLFSEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


THE UNITED NATIONS, ETC.—RESOLU- 
TIONS OF NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
COUNCIL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Paul C. Empie, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, three resolutions adopted by the 
thirty-third annual meeting of that 
council which was held in New York 
from January 30 to February 2, 1951. 

The National Lutheran Council is an 
agency serving eight Lutheran Church 
bodies in the United States, with around 
4,000,000 members. 

I believe that these three resolutions 
on the support of the United Nations, 
endorsement of the point 4 program, 
and of humanitarian aid to India, will 
be of interest to my colleagues and to 
members of all religious faiths. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that they 
be appropriately referred and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

Whereas Christians are eager that all 
people come to a fuller realization of their 
responsibilities to their fellow men the world 
over; and 

Whereas there has been a tendency to 
judge the United Nations on the basis of 
its political and diplomatic actions in meet- 
ing worid political and military crises; and 

Whereas the United Nations has undoubt- 
edly achieved praiseworthy results in a vari- 
ety of fields, including health, education, 
labor, trade, relief, rehabilitation, resettle- 
ment, and human rights; and 

Whereas this organization provides a natu- 
ral and proper setting for the interchange of 
ideas and for the working and planning to- 
gether in which the governments and the 
peoples of the world so sorely need to par- 
ticipate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council hereby expresses its confidence in 
the usefulness of the United Nations, and 
expresses the hope that the Government of 
the United States will continue to contribute 
leadership and support to this agency of in- 
ternational cooperation and cohesiveness, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the General Secretary of the United Nations 
and the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, 

POINT 4 PROGRAM 

Whereas there are vast areas of the world 
where substandard food and clothing sup- 
plies are the normal condition, and where 
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disease and illiteracy run rampant among 
millions of the people; and 

Whereas these poor living conditions could 
be improved through a further development 
of these countries spiritually, economically, 
and socially; and 

Whereas the United States and the United 
Nations are developing programs of basic 
2 the development of these countries; 
an 

Whereas these governmental and intergov- 
ernmental programs are designed to promote 
conditions that will strengthen the deter- 
mination of the peoples of the world to main- 
tain their personal freedom and national 
integrity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council hereby expresses its gratitude for the 
underlying Christian idealism in the so-called 
point 4 program of the United States Gov- 
ernment for bringing technical assistance to 
retarded nations, and encourage the Lu- 
theran Church press to give strong support 
to the United Nations program for helping 
underdeveloped areas of the world to achieve 
the self-realization which the Christian rey- 
elation clearly shows to be God’s purpose. 


Grain GIFT To INDIA 


Whereas the Commission on Younger 
Churches and Orphaned Missions has 
brought to the attention of the council the 
crying need of India for a gift of 2,000,000 
tons of grain to reduce the threat of death- 
dealing famine in that afflicted nation; and 

Whereas it has been reliably reported in 
the public press of February 2, 1951 (e. g 
New York Times, p. 1, column 6), that the 
President of the United States will recom- 
mend favoruble action on an unconditional 
grant of the requested life-saving food to the 
Indian nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this council, through its 
executive director, send a telegram to the 
President of our country commending the 
proposed aid to India and the spirit in which 
he intends it should be given, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 573, A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 166). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

S. 41. A bill prohibiting the sale in the 
District of Columbia of rockfish weighing 
more than 15 pounds; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 167); F 

S. 260. A bill to make cancer and all malig- 
naut neoplastic diseases reportable to the 
Director of Public Health of the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
168); 

S. 492. A bill to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare in 
lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 169); 

S. 944. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict; without amendment (Rept. No. 170); 

S. 11. A bill to provide for the appointment 
of committees to conserve the assets of per- 
sons of advanced age, mental weakness, or 
physical incapacity; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 171); and 
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S. 263. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the ap- 
prehension and detention of insane persons 
in the District of Columbia, and providing 
for their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 172). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 5. Resolution providing for the con- 
tinuation of clerical and other assistants on 
the payroli of the Senate upon the resigna- 
tion of a Senator; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 173); and 

S. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting that there shall accompany every re- 
port of a committee of conference a state- 
ment ex the effect of the action 
agreed on by the committee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 174). 

By Mr. HOEY, from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 2615. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 176). 


APPROVAL OF ACTION OF PRESIDENT IN 
COOPERATING IN COMMON DEFENSE 
EFFORTS OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
NATIONS—REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 
(REPT. NO. 175) 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RosszLL I, from the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, jointly, I report an original res- 
olution, and I submit a report (No. 175) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be placed on th2 calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 99) was ordered 
to be placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people, and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty, ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 82-13, is 
a major and historic act designed to build up 
the collective strength of the free peoples of 
the earth to resist aggression, and to pre- 
serve world peace; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens is involved with the security 
of its partners under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the commitments of that treaty 
are therefore an essential part of the foreign 
policy of the United States; and 

Whereas article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pledges that the United States and 
the other thereto “separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capac- 
ity to resist armed attack”; and 

Whereas recent events have threatened 
world peace and as a result all parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty are individually and 
collectively mobilizing their productive ca- 
pacities and manpower for their self-de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the free nations of Europe are 
vital centers of civilization, freedom, and 
production, and their subjugation by totali- 
tarian forces would weaken and endanger the 
defensive capacity of the United States and 
the other free nations; and 

Whereas the success of our common de- 
fense effort under a unified command re- 
quires the vigorous action and the full coop- 
eration of all treaty partners in the supplying 
of materials and men on a fair and equitable 
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basis, and General Eisenhower has testified 
that the “bulk” of the land forces should be 
supplied by our European allies and that 
such numbers supplied should be the “major 
fraction” of the total number: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That 

1. the Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperat- 
ing in the common defensive effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, 
at their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before 
taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, should consult the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
8 of said treaty that “by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid” 
they will “maintain and develop their in- 
dividual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack,” specifically insofar as the 
creation of combat units is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred 
to in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Sen- 
ate hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months re 
on the implementation of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], from the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, jointly, I report an original 
concurrent resolution, and I submit a 
report (No. 175) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the Calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 18) was ordered to be placed on the 
Calendar, as follows: 


Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people, and the maintenance of world 


Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty, ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 82-13, is a 
major and historic act designed to build up 
the collective strength of the free peoples of 
the earth to resist aggression, and to pre- 
serve world peace; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens is involved with the security 
of its partners under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the commitments of that treaty 
are therefore an essential part of the for- 
eign policy of the United States; and 

Whereas article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pledges that the United States and 
the other parties thereto “separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effec- 
tive self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack”; and 

Whereas recent events have threatened 
world peace and as a result all parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty are individually and 
collectively mobilizing their productive ca- 
pacities and manpower for their self-defense; 
and 


Whereas the free nations of Europe are 
vital centers of civilization, freedom, and pro- 
duction, and their subjugation by totali- 
tarian forces would weaken and endanger 
the defensive capacity of the United States 
and the other free nations; and 

Whereas the success of our common de- 
fense effort under a unified command re- 
quires the vigorous action and the full co- 
operation of all treaty partners in the sup- 
plying of materials and men on a fair and 
equitable basis, and General Eisenhower has 
testified that the “bulk” of the land forces 
should be supplied by our European allies 
and that such numbers supplied should be 
the “major fraction” of the total number: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. the Congress approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Congress that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners makes 
it necessary for the United States to station 
abroad such units of our Armed Forces as 
may be necessary and appropriate to con- 
tribute our fair share of the forces needed 
for the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area; 

3. it is the sense of the Congress that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before 
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taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, should consult the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and that 
he should likewise consult the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe; 

4. It is the sense of the Congress that be- 
fore sending units of ground troops to 
Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify 
to the Secretary of Defense that in their 
opinion the purties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty are giving, and have agreed to give 
full, realistic force and effect to the require- 
ment of article 3 of said treaty that “by 
means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid“ they will “maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capac- 
ity to resist armed attack,” specifically in- 
sofar as the creation of combat units is con- 
cerned; 

5. the Congress herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisenhow- 
er’s command should be made by the Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and that such units of United States ground 
forces as may be assigned to the above com- 
mand shall be so assigned only after the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff certify to the Secretary of 
Defense that in their opinion such assign- 
ment is a necessary step in strengthening 
the security of the United States; and the 
certified opinions referred to in paragraphs 
4 and 5 shall be transmitted by the Secretary 
of Defense to the President of the United 
States, and to the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armec Services, and 
to the House Committees on Foreign Affairs 
and Armed Services as soon as they are 
received; 

6, it is the sense of the Congress that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assignment 
of American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; and the Congress 
hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe; 

7. it is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intorvals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOP. CHAPMAN 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported 
without amendment Senate Resolution 
97, submitted by Mr. CLEMENTS on 
March 13, 1951, which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the Committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Virgil M. Chap- 
man, late a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky, on vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


PEARL DAVIS ELY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably with an 
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amendment Senate Resolution 95 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 95) submitted by Mr. Byrp on 
March 7, 1951, and reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out “wife” and insert “widow.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Pearl Davis Ely, widow of Robert B. Ely, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 
6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


PRINTING OF ANNUAL REPORT OF NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT (S. DOC. NO, 14) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 98), which 
was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the fifty-third annual re- 
port of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year 
ending April 1, 1950, be printed as a Senate 
document, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1118. A bill for the relief of Philip J. 

Hincks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN; 

S. 1114. A bill for the relief of Agnes Joyce 
Hanson-Kahn Stein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1115. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
tha Elizabeth Colley; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. FER- 
GUSON, and Mr. WILLIAMs) : 

S. 1116. A bill to dissolve the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and to provide 
for the transfer of certain functions hereto- 
fore vested in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with respect to the administra- 
tion of the rubber, tin, and abaca programs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. Byrp when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1117. A bill for the creation of a Com- 
mission on Congressional Salaries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1118. A bill authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation to provide more adequate facili- 
ties for the care and treatment of Hansen's 
disease in the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, LODGE: 

S. 1119. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, so as to provide as- 
sistance to the States in furnishing certain 
medical aid to needy and other individuals; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See remarks of Mr. Lopce when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 
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By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1120. A bill for the relief of Misao Koni- 
shi; and 

S. 1121. A bill for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1122. A bill to terminate the authority 
of the President to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MALONE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1123. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See remarks of Mr. Bricker when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN FURNISHING 
MEDICAL AID TO NEEDY AND OTHER 
INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I reintro- 
duce my bill extending financial assist- 
ance to the States for supplying certain 
drugs and medical services to needy and 
other individuals, which I intoduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress, first session. 
I ask unanimous consent that I make a 
eae statement in connection with the 

III. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Massachusetts may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1119) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, so as to 
provide assistance to the States in fur- 
nishing certain medical aid to needy and 
other individuals, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent mobilization has made this bill 
more essential than ever. Reports reach 
me that bottlenecks and black markets 
mean that cortisone, for example, which 
can be such a God-send to sufferers from 
arthritis, is both very scarce and very 
expensive. 

The bill which I introduce provides 
that the Federal Government and the 
several States provide equal sums to be 
used for making available to people who 
otherwise could not afford them such ex- 
pensive medicines as the sulfa drugs, in- 
sulin, penicillin, streptomycin, typhoid 
vaccine, cortisone, and other similar 
essential remedies. 

Certain free medical services, which 
many people must do without because 
of the cost, are also made available—as 
for example iron lungs, X-ray treat- 
ments, and diagnostic services. 

This plan is not designed to provide a 
complete Federal-State subsidy for free 
medicines and free service for all 
diseases. It is an attempt to improve 
the health of American citizens by pro- 
viding for all a few selected services and 
drugs which are absolutely necessary in 
many illnesses, but which, because of the 
expense involved, are all too often 
beyond the financial means of the very 
people to whom they spell the difference 
between sickness and health—and some- 
times life or death. 
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It does not impair the freedom of 
doctors, deprive the patient of the choice 
of his own physician, or lower the edu- 
cation and ethical standards of the medi- 
cal profession. 

At this moment in history when 
America must make its greatest effort, 
it is vital that in the interests of na- 
tional defense, if for mo other reason, 
every American be as healthy as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
following my remarks, two articles from 
the Boston Herald relating to the bottle- 
necks and the black market in cortisone. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Re- 
orD, as follows: 

BOTTLENECKS, Wan, Brack MARKET KEEP 
CORTISONE SCARCE, COSTLY 
(By Joseph E. Garland) 


Cortisone, the 2-year-old hormone drug 
which has had such enormous success in 
the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, is 
still beyond the reach of the average suf- 
ferer. 

In Greater Boston, only the hospitals are 
able to get an adequate supply, and its cost 
is more than many patients can bear. 

It is practically nonexistent in drug 
store 

SINGLE PRODUCER 


Yet cortisone has been described as one of 
the greatest medical discoveries of our times. 
Its sole manufacturer, Merck and Co., of 
Rahway, N. J., has been supplying it to 
more than 6,500 hospitals since last June 
and commercially to doctors through about 
850 drug distributors for about 4 months. 

An official of the Liggett-Rexall drug-store 
chain estimates, for example, that they are 
able to supply their one-hundred-odd stores 
in New England with something less than 
a bottle of cortisone tablets apiece each 
month. 

“It has been extremely scarce for the past 
month or 6 weeks,” he said. “I don't believe 
we can meet 10 percent of our known de- 
mand. A while ago for instance, a friend 
of mine asked if T could get him some. We 
tried every wholesale house in town and 
even called the manufacturer in New Jer- 
sey and had to turn him down. We couldn't 
lay our hands on a single bottle.” 

Another big supplier, Chester A. Baker, 
Inc., estimates it could sell at least 200 bot- 
tles a week. What does it get? Four to six 
bottles every 2 weeks. 

“We've had so many orders we don't 
bother to put them down any more,” an 


official declared. “But if we'd kept track of ` 


them I guess we'd have a backlog of well over 
1,000.” 

A fairly typical drug store, the Longwood 
Pharmacy on Brookline avenue, receives a 
couple of bottles and gets 15 or 20 orders a 
month, 

HOSPITALS DO BETTER 

The hospitals are doing better. A spokes- 
man for the Massachusetts General Hospital 
says “We have experienced no difficulty in 
getting cortisone. Of course we are a large 
enough consumer so we buy direct from the 
manufacturer.” 

The Robert Breck Brigham Hospital, which 
specializes in the treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis, receives “adequate” supplies but 
not as much as it was getting when cortisone 
was being produced in the research stage. 

The hospital is finding it harder to get as 
the variety of its uses and the number of 
users increased. 

Boston City Hospital reports no trouble in 
laying its hands on enough cortisone, but 
adds that the big hurdie is cost. Many of 
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its patients can't afford the drug. The aver- 
age daily dosage costs $2 to $3. 

Where is cortisone going? 

Much of the supply allocated to the New 
York area reportedly is being siphoned off 
into the black market, where it fetches as 
much as $85 a bottle. That's about twice 
the legal price. 

Druggists and doctors in Boston say they 
have heard of no black marketing in this 
area. 

“I have seen no evidence of a black market 
in cortisone,” says one big supplier. “So far 
as we know tt is all going into legitimate 
channels.” 

A big share cf Merck’s production is being 
taken by the Armed Forces, this supplier 
adds. 

But the main reason is obvious. There are 
several million arthritis sufferers clamoring 
for a drug of which there wasn't enough in 
the world 2 years ago to treat 50 persuns. A 
little more than a year ago the price was 
$150 a gram or about $15 a dose. 

Production still is extremely costly, al- 
though tremendous strides have been made 
in a very short time. 

And until further research opens up 
cheaper means of producing cortisone in far 
greater quantities, it will continue to be 
available only to the lucky few. 


PROBE ORDERED or CORTISONE DRUG SALES 

Ramway, N. J., March I.— Merck & Co. 
said today it had ordered an investigation 
into reports of black-market sales of the 
drug cortisone. 

The manufacturing chemists said the ex- 
traordinary increase in the medicinal re- 
quirements for cortisone during the past 2 
months has far outstripped present produc- 
tion capacity.” 

The resulting shortage, the firm said in a 
statement,” has given rise to rumors of black- 
market operations and price kit“ .“ 

HAS NO POWER 

Merck, which sells the drug under the 
name Cortone, said it is interested in fair 
and full distribution of the product at rea- 
sonable prices. The drug is given sufferers 
from arthritis, rheumatic fever, and other 
diseases 

The firm said if any questionable prac- 
tices are reported in the distribution of the 
drug. Merck is doing whatever is legally 
possible to correct such practices and will 
offer its full cooperation in the conduct of 
any Official investigation. 

However, the statement added, “under the 
antitrust laws, the company has no power 
to control prices or specify distribution 

after it has sold the product to 
its customers, the wholésale distributors,” 

“All sales representatives have been re- 
quested to report any evidence of excessive 
prices or of diversion of the product from the 
normal channels leading to the Nation’s 
hospitals, pharmacies, and physicians,” the 
firm stated. 

PRINTING OF REPORT OF PREPARED- 
NESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES RELATING TO 
TIN (S. DOC. NO, 13) 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a recent report 
by the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services en- 
titled “Tin” be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. The subcommittee has made a 
very thorough investigation of all mat- 
ters affecting tin, and its efforts, as rep- 
resented in the report, have already re- 
sulted in some constructive steps being 
taken which have caused a substantial 
decrease in the price of tin. Iam confi- 
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dent Senators will be interested in read- 
ing the report. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
could not hear all the Senator from 
Georgia said because of the confusion in 
the Chamber. I do not want to object 
to the Senator’s request. What was the 
Senator’s request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I asked to have the 
report of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee on Armed Services entitled “Tin” 
printed as a Senate document. It was 
5 unanimous report of the subcommit- 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed as a 
Senate document, as requested by the 
Senator from Georgia. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUNDAY 
LEAGUE, AT BRIDGETON, N. J. 


|Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by Senator Martin at 
the annual meeting of the Sunday League, 
Inc., at Bridgeton, N. J., on March 13, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MANPOWER OF FREE CHINA—ARTICLE 
BY GERALDINE FITCH 


IMr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
ar article entitled “Manpower of Free 
China,” written by Geraldine Fitch, and 
published in a recent issue of the Freeman, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR McCLELLAN 


Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp en address de- 
livered by Senator McCLELLAN at the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner in Richmond, 
Va., March 9, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—BROAD- 
CAST BY SENATOR MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a broadcast by 
him entitled “Happenings in Washington, 
Program No. 36,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PROPAGANDA IS COSTLY—EDITORIAL 


FROM THE SHENANDOAH (PA.) EVE- 
NING HERALD 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Propaganda Is Costly,” published in 
the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald of 
March 10, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


SENATOR McCARRAN—ARTICLE BY JOAN 
DAVID 


Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an article 
regarding Senator McCarran, written by 
Joan David, and published in the American 
Foreign Service Journal for February 1951, 
which appears ir the Appendix.] 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The St. Lawrence Confusion,” 
published in the New York Times of March 
12, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ENTERTAINMENT OF SERVICEMEN BY 
LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE 


[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter regard- 
ing the activities of the Loyal Order of 
Moose in entertaining servicemen, as out- 
lined in a letter by Malcom R. Giles, director 
general, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS— 
ARTICLE BY BENJAMIN FINE 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
garding education in rural schools, pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 12, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S LETTER TO 
MARINE CORPORAL MOULETTE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE CHARLESTON (W. 
VA.) DAILY MAIL 


Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
commenting on the letter of Secretary of 
State Acheson to Marine Corporal Moulette, 
published in the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail on March 10, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


TRIBUTE TO THE HILLS OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA BY BILL CUNNINGHAM 


Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article paying 
tribute to the Hills of West Virginia, by Bill 
Cunningham, published in the Boston Herald 
of March 1, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendikx.] 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—ARTICLES BY 
SELIG GREENBERG 


Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two articles 
in the series entitled “Medicine in Crisis,” 
by Selig Greenberg, published in the Provi- 
dence Journal and Evening Bulletin of March 
1 and 2, 1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


MILITARY AID TO WESTERN EUROPE— 
EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled WI EX Playing Vital Role Well,” pub- 
lished in the Racine Journal-Times on March 
6, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PETER NORBECK—EULOGY BY HON, 
JOHN A. BOLAND 


[Mr. CASE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial from 
the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal of March 
9, 1951, eulogistic of the late Senator Peter 
Norbeck, quoting an address by Hon. John 
A. Boland, on the unveiling of a bust to the 
late Senator Norbeck, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


RESOLUTIONS ON BROADCASTS BY 
MARTIN AGRONSKY BY AMERICAN 
LEGION, POST 52, DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed ‘n the Recorp resolutions of 
American Legion Post 52, Department of 
Texas, criticizing broadcasts by Martin 
Agronsky, together with a letter from John 
P. Rogge, of Houston, Tex., on the same sub- 
ject, which appear in the Appendix.] 
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BENJAMIN STOLBERG—EDITORIALS IN 
THE FREEMAN 

Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Benjamin Stolberg,” published in 
the February 12, 1951, edition of the Free- 
man, and one entitled “He Was a Man,” by 
Charles Yale Harrison, published in the 
Freeman, February 26, 1951, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


INSIDE LABOR—COLUMN BY VICTOR 
RIESEL 
Mr. MCCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD a column en- 
titled Inside Labor,” by Victor Riesel, pub- 
lished in the Daily Mirror January 22, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


DISORDERS IN BARCELONA, SPAIN— 
ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE BROWN 
Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor an article re- 
garding disturbances in Barcelona, Spain, 
written by Constantine Brown, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of March 13, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.} 
THIS NATION UNDER GOD—ORATION BY 
OSCAR J. SCHMIEGGE, JR. 

Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an oration on 
the subject This Nation Under God, by 
Oscar J. Schmiegge, Jr., winner in an ora- 
torical contest in the Appleton High School, 
Appleton, Wis., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 

UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. i 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 728) to amend section 
174.1, chapter I, title 8, of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, relating to control 
pursuant to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 of persons entering 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee has reported an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the entire 
bill which will be considered as the text 
of the bill for the purposes of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the distin- 
guished majority leader that while I am 
agreeable, under our understanding, not 
to have a quorum call at this time, I feel, 
because of the importance of the pending 
bill and because one or two Senators who 
are very much interested in the bill 
should be on the floor, that he suggest 
the absence of a quorum. Following the 
quorum call, if he desires to call up an- 
other bill, which I understand he wishes 
to do, all Senators would be on notice. 
Therefore I think it would be well to have 
a quorum call. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator who is in charge of the bill 
would like to have a quorum call at this 
time, I shall certainly suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes; I would prefer 
to have a quorum call. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hennings Millikin 
Bennett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Benton Hilt Morse 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Murray 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey Neely 

yrd Hunt Nixon 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Clements Kem Saltonstall 
Connally Kerr Schoeppel 
Cordon Kilgore Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 

uff Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Dworshak Lodge Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender McCarran Taft 
Ferguson McCarthy Thye 
Flanders McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone 
Hayden Martin 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. O'Conor] are absent on official 
committee business. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] is absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON SERIES E 
SAVINGS BONDS RETAINED AFTER 
MATURITY 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and 
it is agreeable to him temporarily to lay 
aside the unfinished business in order 
that the Senate may consider a bill 
which is wholly noncontroversial. I 
have also conferred with leaders on both 
sides of the aisle, and it is satisfactory 
to them that the bill be considered, 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 2268, 
Calendar No. 154. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2268) to authorize the payment 
of interest on series E savings bonds re- 
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tained after maturity, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the committee be printed in the RECORD 
following the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 165) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 268) to authorize 
the payment of interest on series E savings 
bends retained after maturity, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on 
Finance accepts the report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means as follows: 

“PURPOSE 

“The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide a 
convenient method whereby the owners of 
matured series E United States savings bonds 
who do not desire to cash them may, at their 
option, r tain their investment without cash- 
ing their bonds and reinvesting the proceeds. 

“Essential to the foregoing is an amend- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Code dealing 
with the income-tax treatment of the in- 
terest on the bonds affected. 


“GENERAL STATEMENT 


“Your committee is of the opinion that 
the continuance of the largest possible hold- 
ing of the securities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the hands of nonbank investors is 
an important anti-inflationarymeasure. To- 
day there are over $58,Q00,000,000 of savings 
bonds outstanding which is nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 more than at the end of World War 
II financing. Of these bonds approximately 
$35,000,000,000 are in E bonds alone. 

“On May 1, 1951, the popular series E 
bonds bought during the defense and war 
years will begin to mature. According to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, during 1951 
the maturities will amount to $1,100,000,000. 
Although the holders of these bonds will be 
free to cash them upon maturity, it is be- 
lieved that a great many holders will desire to 
continue their investment in United States 
savings bonds. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury outlined to 
your committee the plan which he proposes 
for handling these maturing series E bonds. 
Under this plan the bondholder would be 
given his choice of— 

“(1) Accepting cash, according to the origi- 
nal terms of the contract; 

“(2) Continuing to hold the present bond 
and earn interest on the maturity value with- 
out any action on his part; or 

“(3) Exchanging his bond for a current 
income savings bond of series G in author. 
ized denominations, 

“Under option (1) the owner of any series 
E bond may receive, if he wishes, full cash 
payment for his bond at maturity. This 
is, as stated, in accordance with the orig- 
inal terms of his contract. The Treasury 
proposals with respect to maturing bonds 
would not abrogate in any way this right of 
the investor. Nor would the bondholder's 
choice of options (2) or (3) preclude the 
subsequent cashing of his bond. 

“Your committee is informed that the 
Treasury proposal with respect to the re- 
funding of savings bonds and their future 
place in the Government securities struc- 
ture was formulated after long deliberation 
and extensive consultation. Many groups 
and individuals met with Treasury officials 
and gave time and thought to the refunding 
measures which would be in the best inter- 
ests of both the Government and the bond- 
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holders. The program which the Treasury 
has presented to your committee is the re- 
sult of this cooperative effort. 


“DETAILED ANALYSIS 


“Section 1 of the bill would enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to offer holders of 
maturing series E bonds the option of re- 
taining them and earning interest on the 
maturity values. It would limit the period 
during which such interest could be earned 
to 10 years. 

“Section 2 of the bill provides for an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to tax treatment of interest on 
maturing series E United States savings 
bonds. Under existing law a cash-basis tax. 
payer, generally, is taxable on the interest 
on savings bonds either in the year of re- 
demption of the bonds or in the year of ma- 
turity, whichever first occurs. Inasmuch as 
the bill, in effect, extends the maturity date 
of series E savings bonds for the bondholders 
electing to retain their bonds, it appears ap- 
propriate, for tax purposes, to disregard the 
original maturity date. Accordingly, section 
2 of the bill contains an amendnient to the 
Internal Revenue Code providing that, if 
a taxpayer elects to hold his investment in 
savings bonds in the manner provided by 
regulations, interest on the bond will not be 
taxable in the year of original maturity but 
the entire amount of interest on the invest- 
ment will be taxable at redemption or final 
maturity, whichever is earlier. This provi- 
sion is not applicable to corporations or to 
taxpayers who accrue interest on savings 
bonds annually for tax purposes. The post- 
ponement of tax liability is not available 
where the owner exercises an option which 
provides for the current payment of inter- 
est, as for example where the owner of a 
series E bond exercises the third option out- 
lined by the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
viding for an exchange of the matured series 
E bond for a series G bond. An amendment 
is also made to section 42 (b) of the code, 
which permits taxpayers to elect to accrue 
interest annually on bonds issued at a dis- 
count, The amendment provides that, if 
a taxpayer retains his investment in a series 
E bond after the date of original maturity, 
the increase in redemption price occurring 
in the taxable year will be subject to the 
same election under section 42 (b) as the 
increase in redemption price occurring prior 
to such date of original maturity. It is 
also provided that, in the event a taxpayer 
makes an election under section 42 (b) 
after the original maturity date of the bond, 
the amount includible in income in the 
year of the election will include all prior 
interest accrued on the bond. 

“CONCLUSION 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the 
savings-bond program has played, and will 
continue to play, an important part in as- 
suring the financial health of our Nation. It 
believes that the proposed legislation will aid 
in the Government's anti-inflationary pro- 
gram and do so in a manner which best serves 
the convenience of the bondholder.” 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
change: in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to 
be omitted is enclosed in black brackets; new 
matter is printed in italics; existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 

“SUBSECTION (B) OF SECTION 22 OF THE SEC- 
OND LIBERTY BOND Act, AS AMENDED (31 
U. S. C. 157c (B)) 

“(b) (1) Savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates may be issued on an interest-bear- 
ing basis, on a discount basis, or on a com- 
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bination interest-bearing and discount basis 
and shall mature, in the case of bonds, not 
more than 20 years, and in the case of cer- 
tificates, not more than 10 years, from the 
date as of which issued. Such bonds and 
certificates may be sold at such price or 
prices and redeemed before maturity upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, 
That the interest rate on, and the issue price 
of, savings bonds and savings certificates 
and the terms upon which they may be re- 
deemed shall be such as to afford an invest- 
ment yield not in excess of 3 percent per 
annum, compounded semiannually. The de- 
nominations of savings bonds and of savings 
certificates shall be such as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may from time to time deter- 
mine and shall be expressed in terms of their 
maturity values. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized by regulations to fix the 
amount of savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates issued in any one year that may be 
held by any one person at any one time. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, is authorized 
to provide by regulation that owners of series 
E savings bonds thereafter maturing may, 
at their option, retain the matured bonds 
and earn interest upon the maturity values 
thereof for not more than 10 years at rates 
consistent with the provisions of paragraph 
(1). 

“SECTION 42 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
“Sec. 42. Period in which items of gross in- 
come included 


“(a) General rule: The amount of all items 
of gross income shall be included in the 
gross income for the taxable year in which 
received by the taxpayer, unless, under meth- 
ods of accounting permitted under section 
41, any such amounts are to be properly ac- 
counted for as of a different period. In the 
case of the death of a taxpayer whose net in- 
come is computed upon the basis of the ac- 
crual method of accounting, amounts (ex- 
cept amounts includible in computing a 
partner’s net income under section 182) 
accrued only by reason of the death of the 
taxpayer shall not be included in computing 
net income for the period in which falls the 
date of the taxpayer’s death.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the bill just passed, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a table showing the esti- 
mated holdings of liquid assets by indi- 
viduals as of December 31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Preliminary estimates of holdings of liquid 
assets by individuals* as of Dec. 31, 1950 
[In billions of dollars] 

Federal securities: 


Savings accounts: 
In commercial banks 
In mutual savings banks 
In postal savings 


In savings and loan associations... 1314 
SOUR 3 nan mb were aes 10%, 
Currency and checking accounts 6514 
Total liquid assets of in- 
A Wieda 203 
Includes partnerships, unincorporated 


businesses, and personal trust accounts. 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
office of the technical staff, March 13, 1951. 
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DEDUCTION FOR INCOME-TAX PURPOSES 
OF STATE TAX ON GASOLINE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
rose a few moments ago to ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a measure relating to series 
E savings bonds, I hoped he was also 
prepared at this time to call up for con- 
sideration House bill 136. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia if that 
measure also is ready for action at this 
time, and has had the unanimous in- 
dorsement of his committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has, Mr. President. 
Only the effective date of the act was 
changed by the committee; and if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] I shall be glad to call 
it up. It is House bill 136, Calendar No, 
155. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 136), 
Calendar No. 155, allowing the consumer 
of gasoline to deduct, for income-tax 
purposes, State taxes on gasoline im- 
posed on the wholesaler and passed on 
to the consumer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
not object, but I should like to ask sev- 
eral questions about it, for the RECORD. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, do I correctly 
understand that the bill has been re- 
ported unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it has been re- 
ported unanimously by the Finance Com- 
mittee. The bill has already been passed 
by the House of Representatives. The 
only purpose of the Lill, let me say to the 
Senator, is to give to taxpayers in the 
States which impose the gasoline tax at 
the wholesale level the same privilege 
which taxpayers in States which pay the 
gasoline tax at the retail level now have. 

Mr. WHERRY. How many States are 
those? 

Mr. GEORGE. There are some six or 
seven, including California and Florida. 
I do not recall the exact number of 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much money 
would be involved in this case? 

Mr. GEORGE. Very little money is 
involved. The Treasury Department is 
not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no objection 
at all on the part of the minority, Mr. 
President, to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. I merely thought the 
inquiries I have made should be an- 
swered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say that the 
bill is reported with an amendment. 
Mr. WHERRY. What does 

amendment do? 

Mr. GEORGE. It merely changes the 
effective date. A similar bill passed by 
the House of Representatives during the 
last Congress had for its effective date 
December 31, 1949, and that date was re- 
tained in House bill 136. The Finance 
Committee proposes that the date be 
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changed to December 31, 1950, so that 
there will be no retroactive effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
136) allowing the consumer of gasoline 
to deduct, for income-tax purposes, State 
taxes on gasoline imposed on the whole- 
saler and passed on to the consumer, 
which had been reported from the Fi- 
nance Committee with an amendment 
on page 2, in line 15, to strike out De- 
cember 31, 1949”, and insert “December 
31, 1950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevaca for his cour- 
tesy in yielding for the consideration of 
this bill. 


CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 728) to amend section 
174.1, chapter I, title 8 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, relating to control 
pursuant to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, of persons entering 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has 
been reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill, 
and insert certain language. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, S. 728, does two things. First, it 
requires the Attorney General to write 
regulations which will ciarify the in- 
terpretation of certain terms used in the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amenced, 
relating to exclusion and deportation of 
subversive classes of aliens. Second, it 
vests in the Attorney General the au- 
thority to amend the records of entry 
of certain aliens who, in the past 6 
months—since September 23, 1950, and 
prior to the enactment of this bill—were 
admitted to this country only tempo- 
rarily, although they were applying for 
permanent residence and presented ap- 
propriate documentation as immigrants. 

The act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by the act of June 28, 1940, 
provided for the exclusion from the 
United States of aliens who shall be or 
shall have been members of or affiliated 
with any organization, association, 
society, or group, that believes in, ad- 
vises, advocates, or teaches certain sub- 
versive doctrines. 

Section 22 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 reenacted the identical lan- 
guage of the act of October 16, 1918, 
but added to the excludable classes of 
aliens who are or were members of or 
affliated with the Communist Party, 
the Communist Political Association, or 
other totalitarian parties. 


MARCH 14 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
a question. 

Before the Senator from Nevada 
makes his argument on this bill, I should 
like to offer an amendment and ask that, 
at least, the Senator accepi the amend- 
ment, for the purpose of taking it to 
conference. The amendment is to the 
committee amendment, on page 2, in 
lines 13 and 14, namely, to strike out the 
language in parentheses, as follows: 
“(except where, in context, such terms 
relate to communism) .“ 

If that admendment is adopted, the 
Senator may wish to change his argu- 
ment somewhat. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment the Senator 
offers would be to let down the bars with 
respect to Communists who could estab- 
lish that thei membership in or affilia- 
tion with a Communist organization was 
involuntary, naving been during infancy, 
or by operation of law, or for purposes 
of obtaining employment, food rations, 
or other essentials of living, and where 
necessary for such purposes. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct; the 
amendment would exclude all those who 
were Communists by conviction, what 
we might call mentally Communist. 
But it would not exclude those who 
really, in effect, neyer have been what I 
call mentally Communist—those whose 
Communist affiliation was nominal or 
involuntary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Les; the Senator is 
offering an amendment to strike out the 
first parenthetical expression in the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that this bill has been approved 
by the Department of Justice and by the 
State Department. However, so far as 
I am concerned, I am willing to take to 
conference the amendment the Senator 
from Michigan has offered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I am 
asking that the amendment be adopted, 
so as to be taken to conference. 

Mr. McCARRAN. However, let us 
remember that the Attorney General, by 
letter which I shall offer during the dis- 
cussion here, and the State Department 
by letter which I shall also offer, have 
approved Senate bill 728 in its present 
form. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that. 
That is why I offer the amendment—for 
the purpose of having it taken to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan for the purnose of taking it to 
conference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 of 
the committee amendment, in lines 13 
and 14, it is proposed to strike out 


I yield for a ques- 
Yes; I wish to ask 
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“(except where, in context, such terms 
relate to communism).” 

Mr. AIKEN. “Mr, President, will the 
Senator yielc for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what extent are there 
involuntary members of the Communist 
Party? We know there were involun- 
tary members of the Fascist and certain 
other extreme right-wing parties; but 
are there involuntary members of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. McCARRAN. We are advised 
that there are, and we are advised that 
many of them now entirely renounce any 
principle of the Communist Party, be- 
cause they were forced into it. I refer 
to the group of those who may have been 
forced into the party by dint of laws or 
regulations or conditions under which 
they existed, or because they were im- 
mature children at the time when they 
were forced in. 

Mr. AIKEN, I asked the question be- 
cause I was of the impression that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party was 
rather exclusive. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. So I wonder whether 
people are ever forced to become mem- 
bers of the Cumnuunist Party. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from California wish to an- 
swer the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. NIXON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then, I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. NIXON. In commenting upon the 
question which has been raised by the 
Senator from Vermont, let ne say that 
I believe his observation is correct, for, 
in general, a Communist Party organi- 
zation is close knit and does not contain 
members who are involuntary members 
or who were brought into te organiza- 
tion by force or duress. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The subsidiary 
parties are the ones in which such cases 
have occurred. 

Mr. NIXON, That is exactly the point; 
this bill and this provision relate not only 
to membership in the Communist Party 
but also to membership in the other 
Communist-dominated organizations 
for example, a labor union or a coopera- 
tive which was controlled by the Com- 
munist Party. At present, the way the 
Attorney General is interpreting the law, 
an individual who was a member of a 
labor union or a cooperative or some 
other organization, other than the Com- 
munist Party itself, could be, and at the 
present time is, being kept out of the 
country. Certainly in those instances 
there are cases of individuals who, for 
the purpose of obtaining food rations, or 
by reason of youth and immaturity, or 
for other reasons, involuntarily or un- 
knowingly became members, without 
recognizing the fact of Communist con- 
trol and the character of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to thank the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from California for the 
very clear explanation of this subject, 
which to me was quite puzzling. Ishould 
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like to add, however, that as the term 
is used in this country a “cooperative” 
is the very antithesis of communism, and 
should not be construed to be a coopera- 
tive such as the one of which the Sen- 
ator from California speaks. 

Mr. NIXON. The word “cooperative” 
in communism implies a Sovietized or- 
ganization. 

Mr. AIKEN, That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is not a coopera- 
tive as we understand the term at all. 
The Communists have tried to rob us of 
all our democratic names and words. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Michi- 
gan is correct. I wanted the fact to be 
clear in the Recor, lest someone who is 
opposed to the American farm coopera- 
tive take advantage of the phraseology. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They use the term 
“labor union” to designate a Communist 
totalitarian organization, which is not 
at all a labor union. 

Mr. NIXON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
and Mr. LEHMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from New York. I yield 
first to him. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan whether 
his amendment applies equally to the 
matter in parentheses found on page 3? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it does not, and 
I do not think we should confuse the two 
paragraphs at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If we did, I would 
not take the position I am taking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. At present, I only 
propose an amendment at the place in- 
dicated. I think any further argument 
with respect to deleting the parenthet- 
ice] expression which applies to so- 
called ninth proviso cases already in this 
country should be kept separate because 
we have different issues represented here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, FERGUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in order to make sure that this 
issue would be fully debated, I joined 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in an 
amendment which is at the desk. Our 
amendment includes the matter to which 
the Senator from Michigan referred a 
moment ago, on page 2, deleting lines 
13 and 14; but I understand from the 
statement just made that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan 
does not affect page 3 and in that respect 
differs from our amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; it does not af- 
fect section 2 on page 3. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] some questions, be- 
cause I am trying to understand what 
is intended. I may say to the Senator, 
I have in my State constituents from 
both Poland and Ukrainia, and they are 
very much concerned over this issue. 
They think there is contemplated an 
unfriendly act teward Ukrainians and 
Poles who have been very definitely op- 
posed to communism, but who, because 
of circumstances, have been forced into 
some organization which is Communist 
dominated. - 

The questions I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator are very simple. 
Would the pending bill, as the Senator 
now proposes—I refer to the Senator's 
bill as amended by the Senator from 
Michigan—exclude an alien who was a 
member of a church organization con- 
trolled by a Communist state—for exam- 
ple, the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
is controlled now by Communists? 

Mr. McCARRAN. As now amended, it 
would not. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the first question. Would the pending 
bill exclude, for instance, a Ukrainian 
who lived in the Soviet Union and who 
was forced to belong to a Kulak farm 
cooperative in order to obtain work? 
Would such a man be excluded? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If he were not a 
Communist but was forced into that 
so-called union in order to obtain work, 
it would not exlude him. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
what I am trying to ascertain. 

Mr. McCARRAN, In other words, if I 
may amplify my statement a little, with 
the Senator's permission 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Ukrainian 
were forced into an organization which 
was afterward found to be communistic, 
and it was in fact a subsidiary of the 
Communist organization, then he would 
be admissible under the amendment 
which has been offered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. He would 
be allowed to come in under those cir- 
cumstances, would he? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. Let me goa 
little further. The sole reason for this 
bill is to be found in the interpretations 
which were placed on the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, which interpreta- 
tions were contrary to the great body of 
law, both court decisions and depart- 
ae regulations, between 1918 and 
1950. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. if I may finish, I have 
but one more question. 

Mr. NIXON. May I comment or the 
point which the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has raised? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I think so far as the 
term “membership” is concerned, that 
when that term was written into the 


That is 


Very well. 
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Internal Security Act of 1950 the Con- 
gress intended that membership, by its 
very nature, should be voluntary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. Prior to 1950, “member- 
ship” had been interpreted by the Jus- 
tice Department and by the State De- 
partment in exactly that way. Unless 
membership is voluntary, it was not pre- 
sumed that a person was a member of a 
certain organization. After the passage 
of the act, however, a new interpreta- 
tion was given, and any membership, 
even nominal membership, and even 
though it was the result of duress or 
various circumstances covered by the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Nevada has offered, was held to be mem- 
bership, was it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was so uela. 

Mr. NIXON. All we are doing by this 
amendment is to instruct the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in effect, to interpret 
the word “membership” as it had previ- 
ously been interpreted prior to 1950, and 
as the Congress intended and expected 
it would be interpreted when the law 
was passed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was so con- 
sidered and was so written into the law 
by the committee which handled the 
bill, and by the conference committee 
as well. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the Senator for the ex- 
planation he has given, because I think 
it covers an important point. People are 
asking me questions about it, and that is 
why I joined in a tentative amendment, 
to see whether we could clarify it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think that if the 
distinguished Senator will permit me to 
proceed, and will give me his attention, 
the questions he might like to ask will 
be answered; at least that is my hope. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
very glad to let the Senator proceed, as 
I consider further questions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. President, the terms “members 
of” and “affiliated with” were reenacted 
identically as they had appeared in the 
law for many years prior to the enact- 
ment of section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950. But the Justice De- 
partment proceeded to give the reen- 
acted language a different and much 
stricter interpretation. As a result, 
there have been a number of instances 
in which visas have been withheld, or 
admission into this country denied, on 
the basis of an interpretation of tha 
terms members of” and “affiliated with” 
which is contrary to the established body 
of judicial and administrative interpre- 
tations of these terms. Many of these 
cases involve spouses of servicemen who 
have been denied visas or admission into 
the United States on the basis of some 
instance of involuntary membership or 
affiliation, such as a membership or affili- 
ation which occurred at tender years, by 
operation of law, or for purposes of ob- 
taining employment, food rations, and 
the like. In still other cases immigrants 
have been denied visas or admission 
solely because they were at one time in 
the German or Italian armies. 
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The bill now before the Senate, S. 728, 
makes clear that it was not the intent 
of the Congress, in enacting section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950, to 
nullify or to disturb the body of judicial 
and administrative interpretations of 
the terms “members of” and “affiliated 
with”; and accordingiy the bill author- 
izes and directs the Attorney General to 
provide by regulations that the terms 
“members of” and “affiliated with,” 
where used in the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended, shall include cnly member- 
ship or affiliation which is or was volun- 
tary, and shall not include membership 
or affiliation which is or was solely (a) 
when under 14 years of age—and, by the 
way, the House amended the bill, making 
it 16 years of age; and I intend to adopt 
that bill, when we take it up. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. What about the youths 
who had belonged to the so-called Baltic 
Legion? I have had some correspond- 
ence on that question, and I am anxious 
to have the answer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The answer is the 
same as the reply I made to the Senator 
from New Jersey. Undoubtedly there 
are many such groups ci which I have 
not heard, but if, during his tender years, 
a youth was forced, either by mandate of 
law or by some other condition, such as 
the necessity to seek food or employ- 
ment, to join the Communist Party, then 
he is not excludable under the body of 
the law which has been interpreted and 
gasket since 1918, or under the pending 

ill, 

Let me amend my statement just a 
little. I am assuming that the organi- 
zation to which the Senator refers is 
an affiliate of a Communist organiza- 
tion. I do not know whether it is or 
not, and I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. THYE. If a youth in the Baltic 
countries- which are under the domina- 
tion of the Communists had in some 
manner been compelled to come under 
the influence of a Communist organiza- 
tion of any kind, would the youth who 
had been so influenced in his tender 
years be prevented, under the bill, from 
coming into the country? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He would not have 
been excluded under the interpretations 
and the court decisions between 1918 
and 1950. The Congress did not intend 
to modify that great body of law, and the 
pending bill is framed so as to require 
the Attorney General, if I may use the 
word “require,” to modify his regula- 
tions in order to carry out the spirit of 
the Congress. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
for his reply. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may have to re- 
peat a little in order to get the connec- 
tion. 

The bill now before the Senate, Sen- 
ate bill 728, makes clear that it was not 
the intent of the Congress, in enacting 
section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, to nullify or to disturb the body of 
judicial and administrative interpreta- 
tions of the terms “members of” and 
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“affiliated with’; and accordingly the 
bill authorizes and directs the Attorney 
General to provide by regulations that 
the terms “members of” and “affiliated 
with,” where used in the act of October 
16, 1918, as amended, shall include only 
membership or affiliation which is or was 
voluntary, and shall not include mem- 
bership or affiliation which is or was 
solely (a) when under 14 years of age, 
(b) by operation of law, or (c) for pur- 
poses of obtaining employment, food ra- 
tions, or other essentials of living, and 
where necessary for such purposes. 

That language may seem a little tech- 
nical, but I assure my colleagues it is no 
more technical than necessary. May I 
assure the Senate, also, that this lan- 
guage has been most carefully prepared, 
and that there is a reason for each of 
the phrases included in the bill. 

For instance, each of the phrases set 
off by letters, in section 1 of the bill, has 
a particular purpose. Let me explain 
that so the record will be quite clear on 
the point. 

There are many types of cases involv- 
ing complaints against the Attorney 
General's new interpretation of these 
exclusion provisions. However, these 
cases fall into three general categories, 
The first general category includes cases 
of aliens who belong to some subsidiary 
of a totalitarian organization while still 
very young. This class of cases includes 
Many spouses of members of the United 
States Armed Forces, who during in- 
fancy where members of the Hitler 
Youth, Fascist Youth, and similar organ- 
izations where the child’s education 
and welfare were made dependent upon 
membership in the various youth groups. 
This group includes those aliens who as 
youths were members of organizations 
similar to the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Cub Scouts, and so forth, and those who 
attend Nazi-controlled and Fascist- 
controlled schools. 

This class of cases is taken care of by 
the phrase lettered “(a),” which, read 
in context, provides that the terms 
“members of” and “affiliated with” shall 
not include: “Membership or affiliation 
which is or was solely (a) when under 
14 years of age.” 

The second general class of cases about 
which complaints have been made also 
includes many spouses of members of the 
United States Armed Forces. This class 
of cases embraces aliens who unwit- 
tingly, and without their knowledge or 
consent, were impressed into the various 
labor fronts and professional unions and 
organizations; aliens who served in the 
German and Italian Armies; and aliens 
who were school teachers, sheepherders, 
doctors, engineers, educators, and simi- 
lar persons who by law or decree became 
members of or affiliated with subsidiary 
totalitarian organizations, 

This class of persons is taken care of 
by the phrase lettered (b), which, read 
in context, provides that the terms 
“members of” and “affiliated with” shall 
not include “membership or affiliation 
which is or was solely * * * (b) by 
operation of law.” 

The third general group—and again, 
substantial numbers of spouses of mem- 
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bers of the United States Armed Forces 
are included—consists of aliens who 
were forced to become members of total- 
itarian organizations in order to obtain 
food ration cards, housing, employment, 
and other essentials of living. 

This class of cases is taken care of by 
the phrase lettered (c), which, read in 
context, provides that the terms “mem- 
bers of” and “affiliated with” shall not 
include “membership or affiliation which 
is or was solely * * * (c) for pur- 
poses of obtaining employment, food ra- 
tions, or other essentials of living, and 
where necessary for such purposes.” 

Before I go on to discuss section 2 of 
the bill, let me stress the fact that the 
phrases “members of” and “affiliated 
with” had been the subject of adminis- 
trative and judicial interpretation for 
many years before they were reenacted 
by section 22 of the Internal Security 
Act. 

The act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by the act of June 28, 1940, 
provided for the exclusion from the 
United States of aliens who shall be or 
shall have been members of or affiliated 
with any organization, association, 
society, or group, that believes in, advises, 
advocates, or teaches certain subversive 
doctrines. 

Section 22 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 reenacted this identical lan- 
guage of the act of October 16, 1918, but 
added to the category of organizations 
whose members were to be excludable 
the Communist Party, the Communist 
political association, and other totali- 
tarian parties. This was done only after 
consultation with the experts of the im- 
migration and naturalization service, 
and of the Visa Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, who advised that it was 
difficult to exclude subversives from the 
United States under the old law because 
the Government in each case had to 
prove not only the membership of the 
alien, but also the tenets of the organi- 
zation to which he belonged. 

As is known from correspondence 
which has been made public, the con- 
struction which the Justice Department 
has been giving the phrases “members 
of” and “affiliated with” is in direct con- 
travention of the construction given 
by— 

0 The Visa Division of the Depart- 
ment of State; 

(b) The Immigration Subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee; 

(c) The Immigration Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee; 

(d) The seven Congressmen who were 
managers on the part of the House of 
Representatives on the Internal Security 
Act of 1950; and 

(e) The five Senators who were man- 
agers on the part of the Senate on the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

This new and stricter interpretation, 
upon which the Department of Justice 
has been insisting, is also in direct con- 
travention of the construction of the 
identical provisions of the old law given 
by— 

(a) The courts, and 

(b) The executive departments, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice, 
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The purpose of the bill S. 728 is to 
reqvire the Attorney General to con- 
strue this language in conformity with 
the established judicial and administra- 
tive constructions which the Congress 
relied on when it reenacted, in the In- 
ternal Security Act, language identical 
with that which appeared in the old law. 

Ir other words, by this bill we go back 
to the old, tried and true construction of 
the language in question. We say it shall 
mean what the courts and the Depart- 
ment of Justice construed it to mean, for 
many years, and what the Congress 
thought it meant, and intended it to 
mean, when it was reenacted. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield at this point 
before he explains section 2? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, first I wish to commend the Sen- 
ator and his committee for bringing be- 
fore the Senate the pending clarifying 
legislation. I think it is important that 
such clarification be made, and I think it 
is proper that it should be done at this 
time. However, until the Senator from 
Michigan suggested the deletion of the 
words in parentheses on line 13, page 2, 
I thought the argument row being made 
by the Senator from Nevada applied only 
to groups such as Fascist and Nazi groups 
but did not apply to any possible Com- 
munist affiliations. I understand that 
the Senator is now including Communist 
affiliations. In other words, do I un- 
derstand that the same test would be 
applied to all such groups? ‘ 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am including 
groups which may have been affiliates of 
communism or may have been pressed 
into organizations under Communist 
domination, but which did not willingly, 
willfully, or intentionally become mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
S. nator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was 
asked the specific question: Would the 
pending amendment exclude a Ukrainian 
who was conscripted into the Russian 
Army, but who later deserted and fought 
the Russians on the eastern front after 
Germany had invaded Russia? The 
case I have in mind is as apt an illus- 
tration as could be given, because the in- 
dividual involved became as much a part 
of the Russian effort as it would be pos- 
sible to become. However, he deserted 
from the Russian Army and went over to 
the other side. Now he wants to become 
eligible as an ex-Communist. Would 
he come under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would depend on 
the circumstances in each individual 
case. If he willingly and intentionally 
became a Communist, he would be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Even if 
he had reformed and had gone over to 
the other side? 

Mr. McCARRAN. On the other hand, 
if he was not willfully a Communist, but 
was forced into a Communist group, 
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such as the army, in this case, he would 
pae under the exclusion carried in this 

ill, 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator has an- 
swered the question which had occurred 
to me at the moment I asked him to 
yield. I shall not take any more time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether the 
language cf section 2 of the bill is in- 
tended to cover membership in church 
organizations which are operating under 
Communist state control. I think it is 
generally accepted that the Russian 
Orthodox Church is directed by and ac- 
cepts orders from the Communist Gov- 
ernment. Would a member of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, who has been in 
this country for some time, having been 
admitted for temporary residence, be 
excluded from applying for permanent 
residence under section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Section 2 does not 
grant any privilege of immunity to any 
Communist. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The case i am inquir- 
ing about would not be a Communist. 
He would be only a member of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. I think it is per- 
fectly clear, or at least I believe it is, 
that not all communicants of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church have embraced 
either mentally or actively the principles 
and tenets of communism. Yet, as I 
understand, under section 2 of the bill 
such people would be excluded. That is 
why I asked the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan whether his amendment 
would also delete the restrictive lan- 
guage contained in parenthesis on page 
3, as I think it should. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I can best answer 
the Senator’s question by stating that 
the bill seeks, as I have tried to spell it 
out, to restore the body of laws which 
existed between 1918 and 1950, and to 
put them into operation again. Under 
those laws and their interpretations, de- 
partmental and judicial, a Communist 
who sought to come into this country 
would be excluded whether he was a 
member of the orthodox church or any 
other organization. However, the fact 
remains that all members of the ortho- 
dox church, as I understand, are not 
Communists. I do not know how reli- 
able the information is, but I am told 
that only about 20 percent of the Rus- 
sian people are Communists. I must 
take such information for what it is 
worth, because I do not know the fact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to say that I 
very strongly approve the purpose of the 
Senator’s bill, and I shall support it. 
However, I feel that it covers only half 
or perhaps a part of the situation. The 
Senator has stated that in his opinion 
only about 20 percent of the communi- 
cants in the Russian Orthodox Church 
are Communists. 
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Mr. McCARRAN, I did not say such 
was my opinion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, would 
the Senators kindly speak louder? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I said I had heard 
that only about 20 percent of the Rus- 
sian people, regardless of church affilia- 
tion, are Communists. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was referring only 
to communicants of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, Under the language of 
section 2 of the Senator's bill, a com- 
municant of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, who had had no connection 
whatever with communism, save that he 
was a member of the church, which is 
obviously directed by the Communist 
Party, and who is now in this country, 
having been admitted for temporary 
residence, cannot be admitted for per- 
manent residence. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The subject to 
which the Senator refers comes under 
section 2 of the bill, and I shall explain 
it in detail when I come to it. It is an 
entirely different subject from the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan, which was accepted, It ap- 
plies to a different subject entirely. Let 
me say that the subject was gone into 
at length with the Attorney General and 
with the State Department. No later 
than last evening I again conferred with 
Mr. McGrath, the Attorney General. I 
asked him whether he would want the 
bill to go any further at this time, and 
his answer was, “No; not at this time.” 
What we are trying to do is to deal with 
the subject as the emergency demands. 

If the interpretation placed on the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 by the De- 
partment of Justice had run the gamut 
of decisions and interpretations for the 
past 20 or 30 years, we would not be both- 
ered with this question at all, However, 
if today we let down the bars any fur- 
ther than is proposed by Senate bill 728, 
we shall go to a limit which we shall 
regret all the days of our life, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I simply wish to point 
out that the amendment which I sub- 
mitted on behalf of the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and myself went further in the 
exclusion of Communists or members of 
the Communist Party than does the bill 
of the Senator from Nevada, Senate 
bill 728. However, it also provided that 
the same treatment as is provided for 
nominal Fascists be also accorded to men 
and women who had lived in Commu- 
nist-dominated countries and who had 
become connected with Communist- 
affiliated organizations largely in order 
to survive, or because of force which was 
exerted on them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me deal with 
that subject when I reach it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In connection with 
the second section, is it not true that 
during the consideration of the omnibus 
immigration bill there is to be a com- 
plete review of the question of admis- 
sion of so-called reformed Communists 
and others in that category, and that 
the question needs much more careful 
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study than can be given it here on the 
floor of the Senate? Furthermore, with 
respect to those who come in, or who 
are already in this country under the 
ninth proviso, if we amend the second 
section as has been suggested, we may 
be blanketing in a great many people 
who should not be here, without thor- 
ough study both as to their number and 
as to their attitudes toward communism. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
is exactly what I tried to convey to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 
I may have expressed it too vehemently 
when I said that we might regret such 
action all the days of our life. I meant 
to say that in my judgment it would be 
a regrettable thing to do at this time. 
The very thing which the Senator from 
New York is trying to bring about by a 
part of his amendment is today being 
taken care of by hearings which are in 
progress before the joint committee of 
both Houses, with regard to the omni- 
bus bill. The provisions of legislation on 
this subject must be carefully drafted so 
as not to jeopardize the welfare of this 
country. That is the reason why I would 
oppose striking out the second paren- 
thetical clause in section 2. 

The new and stricter interpretation 
upon which the Department of Justice 
has been insisting is also in direct con- 
travention of the construction of identi- 
cal provisions of the old law giver by 
the courts and by the executive depart- 
ments, including the Department of 
Justice. The purpose of Senate bill 728 
is to require the Attorney General to 
construe this language in conformity 
with the established judicial and admin- 
istrative constructions which the Con- 
gress relied on when it reenacted, in 
the Internal Security Act, language iden- 
tical with that which appeared in the 
old law. 

Mr. President, I wish to depart from 
my manuscript for a moment, to say that 
in the drafting of the Internal Security 
Act, in the committee hearings, and in 
the conferences, we went carefully into 
the question to see to it that we should 
carry the language which had been the 
law for 20-odd years and upon which a 
great body of construction and interpre- 
tation rested. 

By this bill we come back to the old 
tried and true construction of the 
language in question. We say that it 
shall mean what the courts and the 
Department of Justice construed it to 
mean for many years, and what the 
Congress thought it meant and intended 
it to mean when it was reenacted. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General 
has assented to the language of this bill. 

In letter of February 1, 1951, addressed 
to me, the Attorney General expressed 
his complete agreement with the text of 
Senate bill 728. I ask unanimous consent 
that the clerk may read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1951. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: With further reference 
to our discussion of January 30, 1951, and in 
response to your letter of the same date, this 
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is to advise that I am in complete agreement 
with your amended version of your bill S. 728 
which reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney 
General is hereby authorized and directed to 
provide by regulations that the terms ‘mem- 
bers of’ and ‘affiliated with’ where used in 
the act of October 16, 1918, as amended (ex- 
cept where, in context, such terms relate to 
communism), shall include only membership 
or afflliation which is or was voluntary, and 
shall not include membership or affiliation 
which is or was solely (a) when under 14 
years of age, (b) by operation of law, or (c) 
for purposes of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, and 
where necessary for such purposes. 

“Sec, 2. The Attorney General is author- 
ized in his discretion to record the entry of 
any alien to have been for permanent resi- 
dence in any case where the alien heretofore, 
when applying for admission for permanent 
residence, was temporarily admitted pur- 
suant to the ninth proviso of section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended, and whose inadmissibility for 
permanent residence was determined to be 
solely by reason of membership or affiliation 
(other than membership or affiliation related 
to communism) under subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 1 of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended.” 

It appears that this measure will accom- 
plish our mutual objectives. Your interest 
and kind cooperation in this matter are 
greatly appreciated, 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
J. HOWARD MCGRATH, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
State Department also favors the bill. 
In a letter dated March 9, 1951, ad- 
dressed to me by the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Carlisle H. Humel- 
sine, it is stated that the Department 
of State favors the enactment of Senate 
bill 728. I send to the desk a copy of 
the letter and ask that the clerk may 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Marcu 9, 1951. 
The Honorable Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McCarran: In reply to 
your inguiry regarding the views of the 
Department of State on your bill, S. 728, 
which is substantially similar to H. R. 2339 
as it recently was passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives, I am pleased 
to inform you that the Department favors 
the enactment of this prdposed legislation. 

While it is believed that it would have 
been desirable to have this legislation cover 
more comprehensively the question of nomi- 
nal and nonideological membership in cer- 
tain proscribed organizations, it is under- 
stood that this phase of the problem is being 
considered in connection with S. 716 and 
H. R. 2379, on which public hearings before 
a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House are now in progress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE H. HuMELSINE, 
Deputy Under Secretary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, so 
that Senators may know there has been 
complete accord of thought and action 
on this matter between the Senate and 
the other body, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may also be inserted in 
the Recorp a letter written at my direc- 
tion to the chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee of the other body. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1951, 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Senator McCar- 
RAN asked me to send you the enclosed copies 
of letters interchanged between him and 
the Attorney General with regard to an 
amendment to S. 728, a companion bill to 
which you have introduced in the House. 

It is Senator McCarran’s understanding 
that you have approved of the proposed new 
language, a draft of which was furnished 
to you yesterday, and that you are today 
introducing this version of S. 728 as a clean 
bill in the House of Representatives, 

On the basis of this understanding, it is 
the Senator's present intention to seek 
speedy approval of S. 728, amended in ac- 
cordance with this revised draft; or, if you 
can secure House approval of this same ver- 
sion, under your bill number, before the 
Senate can act, to seek speedy Senate ap- 
proval of your bill. 

The Senator wouid, I know, want me to 
extend to you his kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
J. G. SourwINE, 
Counsel, 


Mr. McCARRAN,. Mr. President, be- 
fore I turn to a brief explanation of sec- 
tion 2 of this bill, let me reemphasize 
that the phrase “members of or affiliated 
with” was not changed by the Internal 
Security Act, and the Congress was jus- 
tified in relying on the established ju- 
dicial and administrative constructions 
of the words “members of or affiliated 
with” in reenacting this identical lan- 
guage in the Internal Security Act. 

Senators will find on their desks a 
committee print setting forth corre- 
spondence showing how the Justice De- 
partment misinterpreted this language, 
and how the State Department, and 
Members of Congress who were conferees 
on the Internal Security Act, protested 
this misinterpretation. 

So that the record may be complete, 
I ask that there may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point a short memoran- 
dum giving typical judicial and admin- 
istrative interpretations of the terms 
“membership” and “affiliation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 
TYPICAL JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CON- 

STRUCTIONS OF “MEMBERSHIP” AND “AFFILIA- 

TION” 

(A) INTERPRETATION OF “MEMBERSHIP” 

1. Judicial interpretation: In Colyer v. 
Skeffington (265 Fed. 17 (D. C. Mass. 1920) ) 
the Court, in considering petitions for writs 
of habeas corpus of aliens held under war- 
rants of arrest for deportation, made the fol- 
lowing statement with respect to member- 
ship in an organization that advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence prescribed by the 
act of October 16, 1918: 

“Assuming for the purposes of the present 
point that the Secretary’s construction and 
application of the act to the Communist 
Party may be held to be correct, I accord 
with what I understand now to be the view 
of the Department of Labor, that such mem- 
bership must be a real membership in or 
an actual affiliation with the proscribed 
organization. I do not think that Congress 
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meant to authorize the expulsion of aliens 
who pass from one organization into 
another, supposing the change to be a mere 
change of name, and that by assenting to 
membership in the new organization they 
had not really changed their affiliations or 
political or economic activities. For illustra- 
tion: When, at meetings of a local of the 
Socialist Party, notice was given that the 
local had been expelled or had seceded from 
the Socialist Party and would thereafter take 
the name ‘Communist,’ and that signatures 
for membership in the new organization 
were requisite, nothing more appearing, I 
could not hold that such new membership, 
thus created, brings the new members within 
the purview of the act of Congress. Con- 
gress could not have intended to authorize 
the wholesale deportation of aliens who, 
accidentally, artificially, or unconsciously in 
appearance only, are found to be members 
of or affiliated with an organization of whose 
platform and purposes they have no real 
knowledge.” 

2. Administrative interpretation: The Peo- 
ples’ Front of Yugoslavia, known as the 
Narodni Front, at its third conference in 
April 1949, declared itself to be a political 
entity of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
Slavia, 

Although the administrative authorities 
have ruled that the Narodni Front of Yugo- 
slavia is a subversive organization, within 
the purview of the act of October 16, 1918, 
membership by an alien in which organiza- 
tion would make the alien excludable, the 
Department of State ruled that membership 
in the Narodni Front which was induced for 
the purpose of obtaining food rations, job or 
housing permits, was not the type of mem- 


bership contemplated by the act of October 


16, 1918, so as to work an exclusion of aliens 
so induced unless the aliens also had an 
ideological affinity for the organization or 
were Communists in fact. The Department 
of Justice has admitted into the United 
States a number of aliens who obtained visas 
under this ruling. 

It is puzzling to me that the administra- 
tive authorities would rule that aliens who 
joined a Communist organization allegedly 
to procure economic benefits are not exclud- 
able from the United States as “members” 
of a subversive organization, but that Basque 
sheepherders who fought against the Com- 
munists are excludable because a Spanish 
law made them members of a subsidiary of 
the Spanish Falange, which they have never 
joined and in whose activities they have 
never taken part. 


(B) INTERPRETATION OF “AFFILIATION” 


1. Judicial interpretation: In the case of 
Bridges v. Wizon (326 U. S. 135 (1945)) the 
Supreme Court of the United States reviewed 
the denial of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus challenging the detention of an alien 
under an order of deportation under the act 
of October 16, 1918, on the ground that the 
alien was a member of or affiliated with the 
Communist Party of the United States. In 
its opinion, the Court said: 

“The legislative history throws little light 
on the meaning of ‘affiliation’ as used in the 
statute. It imports, however, less than 
membership but more than sympathy. By 
the terms of the statute it includes those 
who contribute money or anything of value 
to an organization which believes in, advises, 
advocates, or teaches the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence. That ex- 
ample throws light on the meaning of the 
term ‘affiliation.’ He who renders financial 
assistance to any organization may generally 
be said to approve of its objectives or aims. 
So Congress declared in the case of an alien 
who contributed to the treasury of an organ- 
ization whose aim was to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, But he who 
cooperates with such an organization only 
in its wholly lawful activities cannot by that 
fact be said as a matter of law to be ‘affiliated’ 
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with it. Nor is it conclusive that the cooper- 
ation was more than intermittent and 
showed a rather consistent course of conduct. 


Common sense indicates that the term 


‘affiliation’ in this setting should be con- 
strued more narrowly. Individuals, like 
nations, may cooperate in a common cause 
over a period of months or years though 
their ultimate aims do not coincide. Alli- 
ances for limited objectives are well known. 
Certainly those who joined forces with Rus- 
sia to defeat the Nazis may not be said to 
have made an alliance to spread the cause of 
communism. An individual who makes 
contributions to feed hungry men does not 
become ‘affiliated’ with the Communist cause 
because those men are Communists. A dif- 
ferent result is not necessarily indicated if 
aid is given to or received from a proscribed 
organization in order to win a legitimate 
objective in a domestic controversy. 
Whether intermittent or repeated, the act or 
acts tending to prove ‘affiliation’ must be of 
that quality which indicates an adherence 
to or a furtherance of the purposes or objec- 
tives of the proscribed organization as dis- 
tinguished from mere cooperation with it in 
lawful activities. The act or acts must 
evidence a working alliance to bring the pro- 
gram to fruition.” 

The court stated further, “But close co- 
operation is not sufficient to establish an 
affiliation within the meaning of the statute. 
It must evidence a working alliance to bring 
the proscribed program to fruition.” 

In United States v. Reiner (79 F. (2d) 315, 
317 (C. C. A. 24, 1935) ) the court reviewed the 
denial of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus challenging detention of an alien 
under an order of deportation based upon 
his membership or affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party under the act of October 16, 
1918. The court stated: 

“In deciding this case, we shall not at- 
tempt to give a comprehensive definition of 
the word ‘affiliation’ as used in the statute. 
Very likely, that is as impossible as it is now 
unnecessary. It is enough for present pur- 
poses to hold that it is not proved unless the 
alien is shown to have so conducted himseif 
that he has brought about a status of mu- 
tual recognition that he may be relied on 
to cooperate with the Communist Party on 
a fairly permanent basis. He must be more 
than merely in sympathy with its aims or 
even willing to aid it in a casual intermit- 
tent way. Affiliation includes an element of 
dependability upon which the organization 
can rely which, though not equivalent to 
membership duty, does rest upon a course of 
conduct that could not be abruptly ended 
without giving at least reasonable cause for 
the charge of a breach of good faith.” 

2. Administrative interpretation: In the 
case of C—Z—(56106/70%) the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals reviewed the exclusion 
of an alien on the ground that he was a 
member of or affiliated with an organiza- 
tion believing in the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United 
States under the act of October 16, 1918. 
The Board stated: 

“This determination, however, does not 
necessarily dispose of the case, but narrows 
the issue to whether membership in the In- 
ternational Workers’ Order can be consid- 
ered affiliation with the Communist Party. 
There are definitions of affiliation found in 
the act of 1918, as amended, but they refer 
to acts of a conscious and purposeful 
character. Therefore, although the act 
states that the definitions of affiliation are 
not conclusive, at least the act does indi- 
cate that a conscious and purposeful type 
of act is required before one is to be consid- 
ered affiliated with the Communist Party or 
other proscribed organizations. We can 
concede that one might employ member- 
ship in the International Workers’ Order as 
a means of achieving affiliation with the 
Communist Party. Therefore, each case 
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wherein membership in the International 
Workers’ Order is found as a fact should re- 
ceive extra scrutiny from the immigration 
and naturalization officers, in order to deter- 


mine whether that membership exists in the 


individual case for the purpose of achieving 
affiliation with the Communist Party.” 

In the Immigration Manual of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the fol- 
lowing appears with reference to the inter- 
pretation to be placed upon the word “affill- 
ation” as used in the act of October 16, 1918: 

“*amiliation’ is a working alliance to bring 
to fruition the proscribed program of an 
organization, as distinguished from mere co- 
operation with the organization in its lawful 
activities or in the attainment of its wholly 
lawful objectives. The word imports less 
than membership but more than sympathy, 
and includes an element of dependability 
upon which the organization can rely that, 
though not equivalent to membership duty, 
rests upon a course of conduct that could 
not be abruptly ended without giving at least 
reasonable cause for the charge of a breach 
of good faith. 

“The act or acts tending prove affiliation 
must be of that quality that indicates an 
adherence to or a furtherance of the purposes 
or objectives of the proscribed organization 
as distinguished from mere cooperation with 
it in wholly lawful activities.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, now 
let me turn to a brief explanation of 
section 2 of the bill. This section con- 
tains a provision the Attorney General 
wants very much. It deals with a partic- 

ular situation. 

In the past 6 months—that is, since 
September 23, 1950, the date of enact- 
ment of section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950—a number of aliens in 
possession of documents as immigrants, 
when applying for admission for perma- 
nent residence, have been determined by 
the Department of Justice, under the 
new interpretation it has placed on the 
law, to be inadmissible by reason of mem- 
bership or affiliation, and so have been 
denied admissicn as immigrants for 
permanent residence. However, a num- 
ber of such aliens were temporarily ad- 
mitted by order of the Attorney General 
pursuant to the ninth proviso of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917, as amended. This ninth proviso 
governs the discretionary admission and 
return of otherwise inadmissible aliens 
applying for temporary admission. 

Although it is the view of the commit- 
tee that this ninth proviso does not au- 
thorize the temporary admission of aliens 
applying for admission for permanent 
residence, the fact remains that here is 
a group of aliens who have been denied 
permanent admission because of a mis- 
interpretation of law, and who are in 
the country only temporarily. They are 
entitled to some consideration. Section 
2 of the bill, as amended, authorizes the 
Attorney General, in his discretion, to 
record the entry of any of these aliens 
who have been admitted, since Septem- 
ber 23, 1950, under the ninth proviso, to 
have been for permanent residence. 

There is, I believe, no controversy 
about this section. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall complete 
my explanation in a few moments, I 
think my explanation will perhaps be a 
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little more clear if I am permitted to 
continue. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very well. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1951, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H. R. 2339, which is 
the companion bill to S. 728. There is 
only one minor difference between the 
language of the Senate bill (S. 728) and 
the language of the companion House 
bill (H. R. 2339). Whereas the Senate 
bill provides that the terms “members 
of” and “affiliated with” shall not in- 
clude membership or affiliation which is 
or was solely when under 14 years of 
age, the companion House bill provides 
that such terms shall not include mem- 
bership or affiliation which is or was 
solely when under 16 years of age. The 
age limit of 16 years is agreeable to me 
and I believe its acceptance will expe- 
dite the passage of the bill. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that H. R. 2339, the companion House 
bill, be substituted for the Senate bill, 
S. 728. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2339) to clarify the immigration status 
of certain aliens. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
bill be amended in an identical manner 
as was the Senate bill, on page 1, in line 
6, after the word “amended,” to strike 
“(except where, in context, such terms 
relate to communism) .” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me for 
one more question, in order to clarify 
my thinking? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think I 
understand the explanation the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada made of 
section 2, but I am still somewhat con- 
fused as to why we do not eliminate the 
language in brackets in line 3, page 3, 
of the Senate bill. 
ean McCARRAN. I will try to clarify 

at. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Why are 
we distinguishing there against the in- 
voluntary Communist-affiliated group? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCARRAN. A question has al- 
ready been propounded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Pardon me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In answering this 
question, I refer now to the suggestion 
presented by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], which has been printed. The sec- 
ond part of this amendment is contained 
in the language on lines 3 and 4 of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he explains that 
amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes, 
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Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Recorp show at this point the situ- 
ation respecting the House bill. Is it 
identical with the Senate bill since the 
Ferguson amendment now has become 
a part of the House bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. It 
is identical in principle. The only dif- 
ference is the provision with respect to 
age to which I referred earlier when we 
have accepted the House proposal of 

16-year age limit. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that in substitut- 
ing the House bill for the Senate bill, 
and in adopting an amendment to the 
House bill identical with the amendment 
to the Senate bill, we have now before 
us a bill which in language is identical 
with the Senate bill, as amended? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes, except for the 
age provision. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
effect of this language would be to strike 
out the words in parentheses in line 3 on 
page 3 of the calendar print of the bill. 

In order to understand the effect of 
this portion of the amendment it is nec- 
essary to understand what section 2 of 
the bill is intended to do. There are 
now in the United States some several 
hundred aliens—the number has been 
estimated at between 1,300 and 1,500— 
who are in this country temporarily be- 
cause of an exercise by the Attorney 
General of what he claims to be his dis- 
cretion under the ninth provision of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5,1917. These are aliens who at the 
time they applied for admission to the 
United States sought permanent resi- 
dence and had visas as immigrants for 
permanent residence. 

The Department of Justice ruled these 
aliens excludable under its interpreta- 
tion of the language of the Immigration 
Act of 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act. In other 
words, the Department of Justice kept 
these people out as permanent residents 
because of its misinterpretation of the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act. 
Then the Department of Justice turned 
around and, through an exercise of dis- 
cretion by the Attorney General, ad- 
mitted these people to stay in the United 
States temporarily. 

Under section 2 of Senate bill 728 and 
section 2 of the House bill which now is 
before the Senate, the Attorney General 
would have discretion to adjust the 
status of any of these aliens to that of 
permanent residents, provided the alien 
in question is not a Communist. Under 
the language of the bill, if the alien is 
a Communist, the Attorney General 
could not adjust his status. 

The second part of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
would, by striking out the exception with 
regard to Communists, give the Attorney 
General the right to adjust the status of 
all these aliens to that of permanent 
residents, without regard to whether any 
of them are Communists. The Attorney 
General would not even have to inquire 
whether any of these aliens were Com- 
munists, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York’ were adopted. 

Mr. President, there is a very substan- 
tial difference between setting up stand- 
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ards for the admission of aliens into the 
United States after proper screening, 
and granting to a Government depart- 
ment discretion to adjust the status of 
the aliens already in the United States. 
Under the provisions of section 1 of Sen- 
ate bill 728 and section 1 of the House 
bill, even if the bill is amended so as to 
treat purely nominal Communists in the 
same way that purely nominal totali- 
tarianists of any other breed are treated, 
there still will be a guarantee that only 
nominal Communists will be admitted. 

On the other hand, section 2 of the 
bill deals with a particular group of per- 
sons already in the United States. Sone 
of them may be more than nominal 
Communists, and I am advised that 
there is not much of a guess as to that. 
Some of them may be very active Com- 
munists, and I am advised that there is 
not much of a guess about that. If we 
tell the Attorney General that he may 
adjust the status of these aliens without 
regard to their possible membership in 
or affiliation with or relationship to com- 
munism, we shall be authorizing him to 
make permanent residents of any Com- 
munists who may be in the group, no 
matter how active they may have been 
or how active they may be in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. President, some time ago, in reply 
to a question propounded to me by the 
able Senator from New York, I said that 
if we make this change Low, we may rue 
it all the rest of our lives. The matter 
is now being ctudied in connection with 
the omnibus bill, Senate bill 716, by com- 
mittees of both Houses. It is being 
studied by experts from the Department. 
It is being studied with the purpose of 
dealing finally with this subject. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, and I am 
at liberty to do so, that the Attorney 
General does not favor this change; he 
is opposed to it. He has so stated. The 
Department of State has stated its atti- 
tude in its letter. I certainly must op- 
pose any change of the sort which would 
result from the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think I 
am entirely in accord with what the 
Senator from Nevada is saying; but ap- 
parently the difference between the two 
sections is that under section 1, certain 
sereening machinery is applicable; but 
under section 2, such machinery is not 
applicable. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Section 
2 would permit only the Attorney Gen- 
eral to deal with the screening, as I 
understand. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
hopeful that some means will be avail- 
able in connection with Ukrainians, for 
instance. I have in my State some con- 
stituents who have raised questions 
about how to deal, for example, with 
Ukrainians who are admitted under the 
ninth proviso. I understand that under 
section 2 of the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, such persons would have to go back 
to the country from which they came 
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to the United States; but it is my un- 
derstanding that under section 1, such 
persons may make another start. Does 
the Senator from Nevada believe that I 
may correctly make that statement to 
my constituents who have asked these 
questions? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; and in such 
case the immigrants will be screened 
through. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
exactly what I wish to establish. So it 
is the understanding in the view of the 
Senator from Nevada that the screening 
machinery is clearly available in such 
cases; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not understand 
the effect of the Senator’s amendment, 
when the Senator from Nevada tells the 
Senator from New Jersey that if under 
section 2 the immigrant fails to obtain 
admission for permanent residence, he 
can apply under section 1. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; the Senator 
from New Jersey did not propound the 
question in that way. He asked whether 
the immigrant could go back. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Back where? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Back to the coun- 
try from which he came, and then start 
over again in seeking admission to the 
United States, and be screened through. 

Mr. LEHMAN. An immigrant cannot 
go back to Russia, if he is an anti-Com- 
munist. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The immigrant 
could go back to the country of his last 
residence, regardless of whether origi- 
nally he was a native of Russia. He 
could go back to the country of his last 
residence or to any other country which 
would accept him. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Nevada completed his re- 
marks? If not, I do not wish to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In a minute I think 
I shall have completed them. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that the 
Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Michigan are not at liberty at 
present to discuss on the floor of the 
Senate or in public certain very serious 
matters which some Senators have heard 
discussed at executive sessions of the 
Appropriations Committee. However, I 
hope the Senate will take the word of 
the Senator from Nevada and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that the question of 
Communists in America, as that question 
relates to prospective sabotage or even 
present sabotage and espionage, is a very 
serious one at this particular time; and 
that the question of allowing such per- 
sons, who already have entered the 
United States on temporary visas, to be- 
come permanent residents, should re- 
ceive the most careful attention of the 
committee as it deals with the over-all 
immigration bill. Even in the future, 
the Immigration Service should investi- 
gate carefully every man, woman, or 
child who enters the United States as a 
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temporary visitor, insofar as that per- 
son’s being a Communist is concerned, 
before he or she is allowed to remain in 
the United States. 

Let me ask a question of the Senator 
from Nevada. Is it not a fact that the 
Attorney General’s office and the head 
of the FBI have brought to the atten- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee 
the urgent necessity of providing appro- 
priations sufficient to make it possible 
for those agencies to deal adequately 
with this very serious condition existing 
in the United States of America? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish every Member of the United States 
Senate could have been in attendance 
at the meetings of the Appropriations 
Committee’s subcommittee having in 
charge the appropriations for the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Justice, and the Department of Com- 
merce, and could have listened to the 
testimony of the head of the FBI, when 
he was discussing this matter. If ever 
there was a person with red blood in his 
veins who would not realize that it is 
necessary that something be done, and 
be done promptly, and that every pre- 
caution must be taken—and taken im- 
mediately—then, indeed, he would be 
blind to the future of this country. 

Testimony as to the numbers, the con- 
ditions, the places where danger is lurk- 
ing, the necessity for additional person- 
nel for the FBI, the request—indeed, the 
imploration—that the Congress make 
additional appropriations, so that the 
country may be safe internally, was con- 
tained in a most thrilling statement by 
Mr. Hoover, in seeking appropriations. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Is it not also a fact 
that the 48-hour workweek now re- 
quired of the personnel of the FBI is 
caused, among other things, by the very 
serious nature of the threat of sabotage 
and espionage on the part of Commu- 
nists and those who are related to Com- 
munists? While we appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars to combat that threat we 
are considering in the Senate today a 
bill which could adversely affect the work 
of the FBI and what other departments 
of the Government are trying to do, if 
it is not administered most carefully or 
if it is opened wider by further amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator has 
stated the proposition correctly, be- 
cause the Senator, as a member of the 
subcommittee, has attended its meetings. 
Other Senators, members of the com- 
mittee, have also attended. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan was present con- 
stantly when the FBI witnesses were 
testifying. The Senator has stated the 
fact; but he has not stated all the facts, 
because all the facts cannot be stated 
here on the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was going to say, 
it is impossible for us to relate all the 
facts, for the reason that, to do so, would 
be to defeat our efforts in connection 
with the very evil we are trying to 
stamp out. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as a 
final word, I may say this matter has 
been under constant and careful study 
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by the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
say, rather boastfully, perhaps, that I 
think no committee in any legislative 
period has ever given more zealous at- 
tention to a trying subject than has the 
Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate to the subject of immigra- 
tion, as it affects this country. This 
bill has been studied and restudied. It 
has been submitted to the Department 
of Justice, where it has been screened 
and analyzed. Finally, the Department 
of Justice agreed with me upon the lan- 
guage. The language is as it has been 
printed. 

No later than last evening, in order 
that every precaution might be taken, I 
sought an interview with the Attorney 
General in person, and asked him 
whether he was content with this bill, or 
whether he would have it amended 
further. His answer was that he was 
content with it, and that he did not 
want it amended in any particular. He 
said, “The matter is being studied in 
connection with the omnibus bill, and 
you will have our assistance in that con- 
nection.” But to go any further at this 
time, is, in the judgment of the Attorney 
General, dangerous. 

I say that with great respect for my 
friend from New York, whose zeal is 
always shown by his efforts here. I ask 
him at this time, in view of the fact that 
a subcommittee of the Judiciary, under 
a resolution, is making a day-and-night 
study of this subject, please, for God’s 
sake, for our country’s sake, not to take 
a chance by tearing down this bill. It is 
highly important. Every word of it 
means something. I would not take 
that position were I not wrapped up in 
this subject and fearful lest something 
untoward might happen to the country. 
At a time when our boys are being called 
from their homes and from the colleges 
at 18 years of age, to die abroad, shall 
we permit, through any mistake of ours 
or through misadventure, anything to 
occur which may destroy the homes for 
which they are willing to die? 

Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak on this bill. Will the Senator 
yield to me for 10 minutes, so that I may 
speak on this bill? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator from Wisconsin may 
yield to me 10 minutes, for the purpose 
of speaking on this bill, with the under- 
standing that he shall not thereby lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator permit me to place 
certain exhibits in the Recorp in con- 
nection with the questions I asked the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Since the Senator 
from Wisconsin has the floor, I am un- 
able to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I did 
not understand the Senator’s request. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I asked the Senator from Nevada 
certain questions based upon informa- 
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tion which I had gathered, some of which 
I should like to make a part of the Rec- 
orp in this connection. I do not intend 
to make a speech, but merely to ask 
unanimous consent to make an insertion 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no desire to 
limit the Senator from New York to 10 
minutes, so long as we have the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor by 
yielding to him. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam quite sure I shall 
not speak for more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in connection with the ques- 
tions I asked the Senator from Nevada, 
I should like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of the debate which 
is now going on, an exchange of corre- 
spondence I have had with Mr. Edward 
O’Connor, Acting Chairman of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. His replies 
give certain figures and estimates of the 
number of people from various countries 
behind the iron curtain of the type I 
have been discussing with the Senator 
from Nevada; so I think the correspon- 
dence is very relevant to this discussion, 
and very illuminating in connection with 
this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Manch 2, 1951. 
Mr. Epwarp O'CONNOR, 
Acting Chairman, Displaced Persons 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. O'Connor: As you are no 
doubt aware, there is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar H. R. 2339 (as well as the 
companion bill, S. 728) which represents an 
attempt to clarify the immigration status of 
certain aliens who are excluded from the 
United States under the present interpreta- 
tion of the Internal Security Act. There 
has also been introduced, and is now pend- 
ing before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
an omnibus immigration bill, S. 716, certain 
portions of which are pertinent to this same 
problem. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could give me as complete information as 
possible regarding the following questions: 

(1) What has been the effect of the immi- 
gration provisions of the Internal Security 
Act on the displaced-persons program? 

(2) To what extent would the enactment 
of H. R. 2339 modify that effect in the future? 

(3) To what extent would the enactment 
of the pertinent portions of S. 716 (I. e., title 
II. ch. 2, sec. 212 (a) (28)) modify that effect 
in the future? 

Since this matter may come up for decision 
on the Senate floor in a very short time I 
would appreciate as prompt a reply as prac- 
ticable. Thank you very much for your 


United States Senator. 


— 


DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1951. 
The Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator SmirH: I should like to ac- 
knowledge your good letter of March 2, 1951, 
in which you request as complete informa- 
tion as possible on three basic questions con- 

the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

(1) What has been the effect of the im- 

migration provisions of the Internal Security 


Act on the displaced persons program 
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As of February 17, 1951, there were 2,932 
cases in suspense awaiting clarification of 
certain provisions of the Internal Security 
Act. These cases were processed up to visa 
stage but were not presented for visa con- 
sideration at the request of the American 
consuls who stated that they could not ap- 
prove them because of the Internal Security 
Act. In addition, 400 cases had been visaed 
and held in security suspension by the 
United States immigration inspectors in 
Europe, thus making a total of 3,332 cases 
affected by the Internal Security Act. This 
does not represent the total number of cases 
in process that may be affected by the In- 
ternal Security Act. Only as additional cases 
come to the final point in the processing for 
which the Displaced Persons Commission is 
responsible can we determine whether or not 
they will be affected by the provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. In this connection, 
the 3,332 cases referred to represent approxi- 
mately €,664 people. 

(2) To what extent would the enactment 
of H. R. 2339 modify that effect in the 
future? 

H. R. 2339 would, on the one hand, have 
a very positive effect on the cases now being 
held awaiting clarification of certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act. The 
language provides “that the terms ‘members 
of’ and ‘affiliated with’ were used in the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended (except 
where, in context, such terms relate to com- 
munism), shall include only membership or 
affiliation which is or was voluntary, and 
shall not include membership or affiliation 
which is or was solely (a) when under 14 
years of age, (b) by operation of law, or (c) 
for purposes of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, and 
where necessary for such purposes.” This 
language will clarify the status of those cases 
held for what is commonly referred to as 
nominal membership in the Nazi or Fascist 
Parties. This I consider to be a desirable 
provision and particularly will apply to per- 
sons who seek eligibility for admissions under 
section 12 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (expellee group), and to a lesser 
degree will affect displaced persons under 
the care of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization. 

Although there is every evidence of the 
serious effect this amendment will have on 
the status of displaced persons who were 
born in any of the Soviet Republics or who 
resided in any of the areas overrun and oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union from 1939 to the 
present, which includes persons who resided 
in satellite countries after the Communist 
take-over of total power but who escaped 
and arrived in the Western Zones of Ger- 
many and Austria or Italy before January 
1, 1949, we do not yet know the full effect. 
If this amendment is interpreted to mean 
that all persons who were members of or 
affiliated with an organization created, dom- 
inated, or controlled by the Communists are 
to be excluded, a very considerable number 
of the displaced persons now seeking admis- 
sion to the United States under the Displaced 
Persons Act, as amended, will be automat- 
ically denied visas and excluded. I should 
like to point out in this connection that we 
do not have reference to Communists or 
members of the Communist Party. Per- 
sons in this category are and should be 
barred from any consideration under the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, or any 
other provisions of law which apply to the 
immigration of people to the United States. 
What we are concerned with is the methods 
employed by the Soviet Union in any of the 
territories they occupy, including the so- 
called Soviet Republics. In such areas there 
is no organization of any type which is not 
dominated or controlled by the people in 
power, and the people in power are Com- 
munists. This does not mean that the peo- 
ple holding membership in these organiza- 
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tions are Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers, but it does mean that their activities 
are controlled through Communist domina- 
tion of the organizations to which they hold 
membership. 

We have prepared for your consideration 
a detailed summary of the larger groups 
among the displaced persons who are seek- 
ing admission to the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, in which 
the methods used by the Soviets to dominate 
and control all organizations are explained. 
This material does not by any means repre- 
sent the complete story of what took place, or 
is teking place, in the areas from which the 
displaced persons have come, but it does rep- 
resent a high-light analysis. We are at- 
taching this information for your considera- 
tion. You will note that over 100,000 people 
who are presumably otherwise eligible for 
admission to the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, are likely 
to be denied visas and admission to the 
United States if the interpretation referred 
to above is applied to H. R. 2339. 

(3) To what extent would the enact- 
ment of the pertinent portions of S. 716 
(i. e. title IT, chapter 2, section 212 (a) (28) ) 
modify that effect in the future? 

Title II, chapter 2, section 212 (a) (28) 
(i) of S. 716, introduced by Senator Par 
McCarran, would appear to cover those per- 
sons whose anti-Communist feelings and be- 
liefs are well known but were involuntary 
members of organizations created, domi- 
nated, or controlled by the Soviet Union, and 
vet provides safeguards against the admis- 
sion of Communists, members of the Com- 
munist Party, or other subversives. 

The Commission has always proceeded 
upon the fundamental premise that the se- 
curity of the United States is paramount, 
and the observations contained herein com- 
ply fully with this premise. y 

If I can be of any further service in this 
conrection, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me, 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp M. O'CONNOR, 
Acting Chairman, 
SUMMARY OF EFFECT OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act AND H. R. 2339-5. 728 UPON DISPLACED 
PERSONS PROGRAM 


Under the pending proposals to amend the 
Internal Security Act, through H. R. 2339- 
S. 728, over 100,000 victims of Communist op- 
pression are likely to be barred from admis- 
sion to the United States under the Displaced 
Persons Act and other immigration laws. 

The following numbers of refugees from 
behind the iron curtain are still in the West- 
ern Zones of Germany and Austria: 


pining tops 
barred for former 
membership in 
organization con- 
trolled or domi- 
nated by Com- 


Country of origin 1 
munists. 


ü i E E A 30, 000 34, 000 
E TEPS 12, 500 15, 000 
OCzechoslovaks.— 7, 000 8, 000 
Ukrainians. 30, 000 34, 000 
Yugoslavs_. 2, 000 2, 400 
Volga Germ 4,600 5,000 
Hungarians 1, 800 2, 000 
Rumanians. 200 300 
Bulgarians. . _ 600 -g 
Russians 10, 000 12, 000 
Byelorussians. 4, 000 5, 000 
Kozaks _..... 4, 000 6, 000 
Armenians. 300 500 
Georgians. ._....-.--..- Fi 800 
Kalmuks, 
Turkomen.. 2, 500 
I eee 126, 500 


Nork.— Explanat ion and details surrounding these 
groups may be found in the attached data. 
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THE BALTIC STATES 


The attached represents some of the most 
important historical facts surrounding the 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
from 1940 up to the present. It is only a 
small part of the sad story of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the Baltic States, concern= 
ing which hundreds of volumes have been 
developed in the last 10 years. 

The Baltic States became independent, 
autonomous republics after World War I. 
All of them attempted to pattern their con- 
stitutions, their governments, and their way 
of life after the American patterns. They 
were highly successful in bringing about a 
true democratic way of life for their peoples 
during the relatively short time of their 
existence as independent states. 

The total population of the Baltic States 
in 1940 was estimated at 5,963,000: 


0 1. 134, 000 
Lat via -- 1,950, 000 
Lithuania 2, 879, 000 


When it is understood that the Soviet 
armies occupying the Baltic States from 1940 
to 1941 totaled in excess of 2,000,000 men, 
some idea of the complete domination exer- 
cised by the Soviet Union over these people 
may be established. 

Each of the Baltic States had to fight the 
Bolshevik during World War I and immedi- 
ately following that period. The people knew 
what it meant to live under tyranny, and 
their history is replete with chapters of their 
struggle for autonomy and independence, 
The Soviets are well aware of the inherent 
love of freedom expressed by these peoples 
and their willingness to fight and die to 
maintain it. Thus it is understood why the 
Soviet Union today is continuing to carry 
on mass deportations of the Baltic people 
to the interior of the Soviet Union and to 
replace them with Mongolians and other 
tribal groups whose backwardness is likely 
to assure a long period of political safety on 
the frontiers. 

There remains in Western Germany and 
Austria today approximately 34,500 of these 
Balts, all of whom hold high hopes that one 
of the freedom-loving nations of the 
western world will provide them with an 
opportunity to begin life anew. They live 
in great fear of the Soviets overruning what 
remains of Western Europe. They are aware 
that should such action be undertaken and 
accomplished, they would all be liquidated, 


ESTONIA 


On June 17, 1940, the Soviet Union invaded 
the Republic of Estonia. This invasion was 
accomplished with the concurrence of Nazi 
Germany (then an ally by treaty of the Soviet 
Union). 

On July 14, 1940, the Soviet invaders 
ordered a general election. The pattern 
which has now become well known to the 
Western World was applied, namely: 

(a) One list of candidates was put up for 
vote; 

(b) Everyone was obliged to vote; 

(e) No opportunity was allowed to write in 
names of other candidates for public office; 
and 

(d) The voting was done in public and 
without ! enefit of secret ballot. 

The Soviet Union sent General Zhdanov, 
special deputy, to Tallinn to form a friendly 
government, The list of candidates for 
Parliament made up by General Zhdanov 
were either Communist or Communist sym- 
pathizers. As a consequence there was 
established a People’s Assembly which was 
clearly a dummy Parliament and the tool of 
the Soviet Army and General Zhdanov, 

On July 21, 1940, the People’s Assembly 
declared by acclamation the annexation of 
Estonia by the Soviet Union and the crea- 
tion of the Estonian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. It is important to note that the so- 
called Peoplo’s Assembly took this action by 
acclamation (merely a show of hands) rather 
than by the usual roll call vote. 
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Immediately after this acclamation, the 
Soviet authorities began to Sovietize the peo- 
ple. The Estonian Army, all existing organ- 
izations, trade-unions, cooperatives, associa- 
tions, etc., were taken over by the Govern- 
ment. There was no question but that they 
dominated and controlled the activities of 
the people through this method. It was 
practically impossible for anyone to carry on 
a normal existence without belonging to one 
or several such organizations, 

The usual distinction was made between 
the Communist Party set up by the Soviets 
in Estonia and Estonian organizations taken 
over by the new government. Only the 
proven believers, followers, and advocates of 
communism held membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Membership in the Com- 
munist Party was never of an involuntary 
character. However, membership in the 

tions taken over by the Communists 
did not imply in any sense membership in 
the Communist Party. Thus, membership 
in such organizations was for the most part 
involuntary, because the masses of the peo- 
ple were to be controlled through the domi- 
nation and control of such organizations by 
the Communist authorities in Estonia. 

On June 22, 1941, the treaty between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union was broken, 
and Germany began the invasion of the 
Soviet Union. During the first week of 
August 1941 the German armies had driven 
the Soviets out of Estonia and took over 
the reins of government, which were never 
restored to the Estonian people. i 

During the period of the first Soviet occu- 
pation of Estonia, it is reported that 75,000 
Estonians were exiled to Siberia or otherwise 
executed for political resistance. 

It is estimated that in excess of 6,000 
Estonians are still residing in the western 
zones of Germany and Austria awaiting 
resettlement opportunities in countries of 
the Western World. Practically all of these 
people resided in Estonia during the first 
Soviet occupation of their homeland, June 
17, 1940, to August 1941. ‘ 

After the Germans drove the Soviets out 
of Estonia and assumed complete control cf 
the government and the people, it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 Estonians were deported 
as slave labor, political prisoners, or con- 
scripted into the German Army. When 
the Soviet armies began their advance west- 
ward and approached the Baltic States, 
thousands of Estonians fled their homeland 
into Germany in the hope of throwing them- 
selves upon the mercy of the Western Allies. 

It is expected that the great majority of 
the some 6,000 Estonians still remaining in 
the western zones of Germany and Austria 
will have belonged to some organization, 
trade-union, cooperative, association, the 
army, or some other group that was taken 
over, dominated and controlled by the Com- 
munist Government that held power in Es- 
tonia during that period. 

LATVIA 

On June 17, 1940, the Soviet Union invaded 
the Republic of Latvia. This invasion was 
accomplished with the concurrence of Nazi 
Germany (then an ally by treaty of the Soviet 
Union). 

On July 14, 1940, the Soviet invaders or- 
dered a general election. The pattern which 
has now become well known to the Western 
World was applied, namely: 

(a) One list of candidates was put up for 
vote; 

(b) Everyone was obliged to vote; 

(c) No opportunity was allowed to write 
in names of other candidates for public 
office; and 

(d) The voting was done in public and 
without benefit of secret ballot. 

The published results of this so-called 
election claimed that 98 percent of the peo- 
ple voted for the candidates elected. All 
the candidates so elected were either Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, in 
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this connection, reliable authorities on Lat- 
vian matters estimate that not more than 
63 percent of the people voted and that the 
remainder were able to somehow escape the 
obligation of voting. 

On July 21, 1940, the new parliament 
of Latvia announced by acclamation the an- 
nexation of Latvia by the Soviet Union and 
the creation of the Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to note that this action was taken by 
acclamation (merely a shows of hands). 
Prior to the July 14, 1940, elections, Andrey 
Vishinsky stated in the Latvian newspapers 
that there was no thought on the part of 
the Soviet Union of annexing Latvia and that 
anyone who voiced these sentiments would be 
arrested as a traitor to the Latvian people. 
It was fear of what the Latvian people would 
do which caused the acclamation rather than 
a roll-call vote. 

Immediately after this acclamation, the 
Soviet authorities began immediately to 
Sovietize the people. The Latvian Army, all 
existing organizations, trade-unions, coop- 
eratives, associations, etc., were taken over 
by the Government. There was no question 
but that they dominated and controlled the 
activities of the people through this method. 
It was practically impossible for anyone to 
carry on a normal existence without belong- 
ing to one or several such organizations. 

The usual distinction was made between 
the Communist Party set up by the Soviets 
in Latvia and Latvian organizations taken 
over by the new government. Only the 
proven believers, followers, and advocates of 
communism held membership in the Com- 
munist Party. Membership in the Commu- 
nist Party was never of an involuntary char- 
acter. However, membership in the organi- 
gations taken over by the Communists did 
not imply in any sense membership in the 
Communist Party, Thus, membership in 
such organizations was for the most part in- 
voluntary, because the masses of the people 
were to be controlled through the domina- 
tion and control of such organizations by 
the Communist authorities in Latvia. 

On June 22, 1941, the treaty between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union was broken, 
and Germany began the invasion of the 
Soviet Union. On July 1, 1941, the German 
armies arrived in Rega, Latvia, and took over 
the reins of government, which were never 
restored to the Latvian people. 

During the period of the first Soviet oc- 
cupation of Latvia, it is reported that 37,000 
Latvians were exiled to Siberia for political 
resistance, 7,000 were incarcerated in prison, 
and 3,000 killed for the same reason. 

It is estimated that in excess of 20,000 
Latvians are still residing in the western 
zones of Germany and Austria, awaiting re- 
settlement opportunities in countries of the 
Western World. Practically all of these 
people resided in Latvia during the first 
Soviet occupation of their homeland, June 
17, 1940, to July 1941. 

When the Germans drove the Soviets out 
of Latvia and assumed complete control of 
the government and the people, some de- 
portations of Latvians to Germany were 
started. ‘These deportations were for the 
purpose of supplying manpower needed in 
Germany to feed the war machine, When 
the Soviet armies began their advance west- 
ward and approached the Baltic States, 
thousands of Latvians fied their homeland 
into Germany in the hope of throwing 
themselves upon the mercy of the western 
Allies, It is estimated that upon the col- 
lapse of Germany, there were over 150,000 
Latvians in Germany and Austria. 

It is expected that the great majority of 
the some twenty thousand Latvians still 
remaining in the western zones of Germany 
and Austria will have belonged to some or- 
ganization, trade-union, cooperative, asso- 
ciation, the army, or some other group that 
was taken ovcr, dominated and controlled by 
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the Communist government that held power 
in Latvia during that period. 


LITHUANIA 


On June 15, 1940, the Soviet Union invad- 
ed and completely occupied the Republic 
of Lithuania. This invasion was accom- 
plished with the concurrence of Nazi Ger- 
many (then an ally by treaty of the Soviet 
Union). 

On July 14, 1940, the Soviet invaders or- 
dered a general election, The pattern which 
has now become well known to the Western 
World was applied, namely: 

(a) One list of candidates was put up for 
vote; 

(b) Everyone was obliged to vote; 

(c) No opportunity was allowed to “write 
in” names of other candidates for public 
office; and, 

(d) The voting was done in public and 
without benefit of secret. ballot. 

The Soviet Union sent V. G. Dekanazov, 
emissary of Foreign Minister Molotov, to 
Lithuania to assure complete control of 
the government and the people, A single 
Ust of candidates was established, making 
certain a clear majority were Communists 
or Communist sympathizers. As an incen- 
tive to force all the people to vote, their 
passports and identity papers were 80 
marked at the voting places so that by later 
examination the NKVD could distinguish 
those who failed to vote in the election. As 
a consequence, there was established a Peo- 
ple's Diet,” which was clearly a dummy par- 
lament and the tool of V. G. Dekanazov and 
the Soviet Army. 

On July 21, 1940, the “People’s Diet” de- 
clared by acclamation the annexation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union and the crea- 
tion of a Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic. It is important to note that the so- 
called People’s Diet took this action by ac- 
clamation (merely a show of hands) rather 
than by the usual roll-call vote. 

Immediately after this acclamation, the 
Soviet authorities began to sovietize the 
people. The Lithuanian Army, all existing 
organizations, trade unions, cooperatives, 
associations, etc., were taken over by the 
Government. There was no question but 
that they dominated and controlled the ac- 
tivities of the people through this method. 
It was practically impossible for anyone to 
carry on a normal existence without belong- 
ing to one or several such organizations. 

The usual distinction was made between 
the Communist Party set up by the Soviets 
in Lithuania and the Lithuanian organiza- 
tions taken over by the new government. 
Only the proven believers, followers, and 
advocates of communism held membership 
in the Communist Party. Membership in 
the Communist Party was never of an in- 
voluntary character. However, member- 
ship in the organizations taken over by the 
Communists did not imply in any sense 
membership in the Communist Party. Thus, 
membership in such organizations was for 
the most part involuntary, because the 
masses of the people were to be controlled 
through the domination and control of such 
organizations by the Communist authorities 
in Lithuania, 

On June 22, 1941, the treuty between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union was broken, 
and Germany began the invasion of the So- 
viet Union. On June 27, 1941, the German 
armies had driven the Soviets out of Lith- 
uania and took over the reins of govern- 
ment, which were never restored to the 
Lithuanian people. 

During the period of the first Soviet occu- 
pation of Lithuania, it is reported that 
50,000 Lithuanians were exiled to Siberia or 
otherwise executed for political resistance, 

It is estimated that approximately 8,500 
Lithuanians are still in the west- 
ern zones of Germany and Austria awaiting 
resettlement opportunities in countries of 
Practically all of these 
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people resided in Lithuania during the first 
Soviet occupation of their homeland, June 
15, 1940, to June 27, 1941. 

After the Germans drove the Soviets out 
of Lithuania and assumed complete control 
of the government and the people, it is 
estimated that 100,000 Lithuanians were de- 
ported to Germany as slave labor, political 
prisoners, or conscripted into the German 
Army. When the Soviet armies began their 
advance westward and approached the Bal- 
tic States, additional thousands of Lith- 
uanians fled their homelands into Germany 
in the hope of throwing themselves upon 
the mercy of the western allies, 

It is expected that the great majority of 
the some 8,500 Lithuanians still remaining 
in the western zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria will have belonged to some organiza- 
tion, trade union, cooperative, association, 
the army, or some other group that was 
taken over, dominated, and controlled by 
the Communist government that held power 
in Lithuania during that period. 


POLAND 


The Republic of Poland was invaded by 
Nazi Germany on Septemter 1, 1939. By 
prearranged agreement, the military fogces 
of the Soviet Union marched into eastern 
Poland and occupied that territory on Sep- 
tember 17, 1989. A demarcation line gen- 
erally corresponding to the old Curzon line 
marked the geographical area occupied by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union occupied eastern Poland 
from September 1939 until June 22, 1941, the 
date on which Nazi Germany invaded the 
Soviet Union. During the period of the first 
Soviet occupation, there was a complete 
take-over of the territory and the people 
therein. 

All existing organizations, trade unions, 
cooperatives, associations, etc., were taken 
over by the Government. This was the 
method employed to dominate and control 
the activities of the people in eastern Po- 
land. Many long-existent organizations 
were completely destroyed and in their place 
the occupying authorities created new or- 
ganizations along established Soviet lines. 
Through these methods great numbers of 
the people belonged to one or several organi- 
zations which were dominated and con- 
trolled by the Soviet authorities. 

There is a distinction between member- 
ship in the Communist Party functioning in 
eastern Poland and membership in the or- 
ganizations taken over by the Soviet occu- 
pation or created by the Soviet authorities 
in that area as a means of controlling the 
activities of the people. Membershiy in the 
Communist Party is never of an involuntary 
character. However, membership in organi- 
gations taken over by, or created by, the 
Soviet author:ties to replace organizations 
they destroyed was for the most part invol- 
untary. Membership in a great many of 
these organizations was necessary in order 
to carry on a normal existence. 

It is estimated that there still remain ap- 
proximately 50,000 Polish displaced persons 
in Western Europe. It is also estimated that 
at least 25 percent, or 12,500, of these peo- 
ple came from the eastern part of Poland 
and were thus under Soviet domination from 
September 1939 through June 1941. 

Western Poland was occupied by the mili- 
tary forces of the Soviet Union during the 
final days of World War II. By VE-day Po- 
land was completely overrun by the Soviet 
military forces. 

The Warsaw government was to be formed 
by representatives of the so-called Lublin 
government, representatives of Poles who 
had remained in Poland during the war, and 
representatives of the Polish London govern- 
ment (representing Foles outside of Poland, 
except those selected by the Soviet Union to 
form the Lublin government). History re- 
cords this agreement was never lived up to, 
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and the only real representation permitted 
by the Lublin group was that provided by 
Stanislaw Mikolajezy«, who had bean a part 
of the Polish London government in exile. 

Efforts at sovietization of the Polish peo- 
ple began very shortly after formation of the 
Warsaw government. These efforts met with 
widespread opposition, which eventually re- 
sulted in a complete Communist take-over 
of government and the flight to England of 
Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk, and as well the flight 
of other democratic leaders. The usual pat- 
tern of total power was applied in Poland 
with the take-over of all organizations, trade 
unions, cooperatives, associations, etc. 

It is a well-established fact that a consid- 
erable number of Poles fied Poland after 1945 
and are now residing in Western Germany 
or Austria. Accurate figures are not avail- 
able as to the exact number of people who 
fall into this category. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In February 1948, by means of a coup 
d'état, the Communists accomplished a 
complete take-over of the Government in 
Czechoslovakia. Prior to that date there 
had been what is referred to as a coalition 
government representing the political par- 
ties of all shades within Czechoslovakia. 

After the coup of February 1948, there be- 
gan the sovietization of Czechoslovakia, 
Political opposition was eliminated through 
“trials” of prominent leaders who had op- 
posed the Communists. All existing organ- 
izations, trade-unions, cooperatives, and 
associations, the army, etc., were taken over 
Officially by the state. No organization was 
permitted to exist without authorization 
from the state. Through the domination 
and control of all existing organizations, the 
Communist government exercises the con- 
trol of the activities of the masses of the 
people. 

Shortly after the coup of 1948, refugees 
from Czechoslovakia began to arrive in the 
western areas of Germany and Austria. The 
exact figure as to the total number who 
escaped from Czechoslovakia is not known 
at present. It is estimated that there are 
7,000 Czechs and 3,500 Slovaks in the west- 
ern parts of Germany and Austria, in addi- 
tion to those in France and the British Isles, 
but the exact number is not known. 

A great number of the refugees who 
escaped after February 1948, held member- 
ship in one or several of the organizations 
te ken over, dominated and controlled by the 
Communist government at Prague. 


UKRAINE 


The Ukrainians are divided into two 
major groups: 

A. Those who up to 1939 lived in Poland 
(western Ukraine), Czechoslovakia (Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine), and Rumania (Bukovina and 
Bessarabia); and 

B. Ukrainians who lived in the Soviet 
Unicn (Ukraine proper). 

It is estimated that there remains in 
Western Germany and Austria approximate- 
ly 34,000 Ukrainians. It is estimated that 
45 percent of these people came from the 
Soviet Ukraine, 45 percent from the Polish 
Ukraine, and 10 percent from the other ter- 
ritories indicated above. 

The story of the sovietization of the east- 
ern Ukraine is discussed in hundreds of 
volumes devoted to the subject. Here are a 
few of the pertinent facts: 

1, The Ukrainian people have been among 
the most difficult to subdue within the Soviet 
orbit. 

2. Their resistance to sovietization caused 
the masters of the Kremlin to destroy be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of them by 
famine during the early 1930's. 

3. The Ukrainians could not be trusted to 
administer the affairs of state, which ac- 
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counts for the preponderance of Russians 
assuming to be Ukrainians taking over the 
reins of government and the administration 
of all affairs in the Soviet Ukraine. 

4. The Ukrainians first looked upon the 
German invaders as their liberators, but they 
were soon disappointed by the methods em- 
ployed by the Gestapo which resulted in the 
deportation to Germany of millions of Uk- 
rainians for slave-labor purposes. 

All organizations, trade-unions, coopera- 
tives, and associations in the Ukraine have 
been, and without doubt are, under the con- 
trol and domination of the Communist gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. Since the 
Ukraine is predominately an agricultural 
area, the Soviets established the Kulak co- 
operatives in the early 1930's. The purpose 
of these cooperatives was to force the farm- 
ers (Kulaks) to work for and produce for 
the Soviet regime. Membership in these co- 
ops was involuntary as those farmers who did 
not belong did not work—and thus did not 
eat. 

Ukrainians were conscripted into the army, 
and there is no question that the army was 
completely controlled by the Soviet Union. 
Large numbers of the Ukrainians in the 
Soviet Army deserted in the expectation that 
they would be allowed to form their own di- 
visions to fight for the liberation and inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, It is an established 
fact that several divisions of Ukrainians 
were fighting as units on the eastern front 
against the Soviet armies in the closing days 
of World War II. 

Workers in the industrial centers of the 
Ukraine were required to belong to so-called 
Soviet trade-unions in order to secure work, 
Here again these trade-unions are not free, 
but are completely under the domination and 
control of the Soviet Government. All 
phases of life in the Ukraine were under the 
control of the Soviets, and it was practically 
impossible to exist without belonging to one 
or several of the organizations created by, or 
dominated and controlled by, the Soviet re- 
gime, 

Of the estimated 34,000 Ukrainians still 
remaining in Western Germany and Austria, 
90 percent, or approximately 30,000 people, 
came from the eastern or western Ukraine. 
It is estimated that practically all of these 
people belonged to some organization, trade- 
union, cooperative, or association, or were 
conscripted into the armies of the Soviet 
Union. They were thus part of some type 
of organization either created by or domi- 
nated and controlled by the Communist 
government of the Soviet Union. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia is properly recognized as a 
Communist state under the dictatorship of 
Marshal Tito. The Communist regime took 
over almost complete control of Yugoslavia 
during the springtime of 1945. All existing 
organizations were either destroyed or taken 
over, dominated and controlled by the Com- 
munist regime. All organizations existing 
in Yugoslavia today are clearly under the 
Communist regime. 

Refugees from Yugoslavia are broken down 
as follows: 

(a) Serbs—there are approximately 12,000 
Serbs in Western Europe. 

(b) Croats—there are approximately 8,000 
Croats in Western Europe, 

(c) Slovenes—there are approximately 
4,000 refugees in this category. 

It is recognized that the majority of the 
displaced persons enumerated above escaped 
during the time Marshal Tito was completing 
the take-over of Yugoslavia. It is estimated 
that approximately 10 percent of these people 
escaped after the Communist take-over by 
Marshall Tito. Practically all of these people 
belonged to some type of organization, trade- 
union, cooperative, or association now con- 
trolled and dominated by the Tito regime. 
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VOLGA GERMANS 


The Volga Germans are persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin who were settled in Rus- 
sia at least 150 years ago, and who have con- 
tinued to reside on the banks of the Volga. 
They have been under complete Soviet con- 
trol and domination since the establishment 
of the U. S. S. R. In 1941 the Soviets de- 
ported at least 600,000 of the Volga Germans 
to Siberia, However, some succeeded in es- 
caping and reached Germany. Others were 
later expelled by the Soviet Union in 1945 
since they were persons of German ethnic 
origin. 

The exact number of Volga Germans now 
residing in Western Germany or Austria is 
not known at present. However, the pres- 
ence of at least 5,000 of these refugees is 
known, and it is likely there are additional 
thousands of them who would qualify as 
Volga Germans now living in Western Ger- 
many. 


OTHER GROUPS FROM THE SATELLITE STATES 


1. Hungarians: It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 18,000 Hungarians still remain 
in Western Germany and Austria. Informa- 
tion available indicates that the great ma- 
jority of these people escaped from Hungary 
during 1944-45, and before the complete 
take-over of government by the Communist 
regime, There are some, however, who es- 
caped from Hungary after the coup, which 
resulted in the overthrow of the majority 
political parties and the take-over by the 
Communists who were never able to secure 
more than 12 percent of the popular vote. 
No reliable figures are available as to the 
number who escaped from Hungary after 
the Communist take-over. 

2. Rumanians: Approximately 2,000 Ru- 
manian refugees still remain in Western 
Europe. The vast majority of these refugees 
escaped before the complete Communist 
domination of their country. Some, how- 
ever, escaped after domination was com- 
pleted, but reliable figures as to the number 
so involved are not now available. 

3. Bulgarians: Between 600 and 800 Bul- 
garian refugees still remain in Western Eu- 
rope, the vast majority having arrived there 
during the period 1944-45. Bulgarian ref- 
ugees of more recent date tend to fiee to 
Greece and Turkey rather than to Western 
Europe. 


OTHER Groups From WITHIN THE U. S. S. R. 


1. Russians: These are the ethnic or Great 
Russians who escaped during World War II, 
or who were taken as prisoners of war or slave 
labor and who refused to be repatriated to 
the U. S. S. R. at the end of hostilities. It is 
estimated that approximately 12,000 Russians 
are still located in the western areas of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

2, Byelorussians: Part of Byelorussia was 
annexed by the U. S. S. R. in the fall of 1939 
as a result of the Hitler-Stalia pact; the re- 
mainder of Byelorussia has been in the 
U. S. S. R. since World War I. There are 
approximately 5,000 such refugees in this 
category still remaining as unsettled. 

3. Kozaks: These form a distinct national 
group within the U.S.S.R. They are made 
up of the Kuban, Don, and Terek Kozaks. It 
is estimated that approximately 5,000 of 
these refugees remain in Western Europe. 

4. Armenians: Armenia was absorbed into 
the Soviet Union in 1921, It is estimated 
that approximately 770 Armenians still re- 
main in Western Germany and Austria. 

5. Georgians: They are another group of 
Caucasian people from what is called the 
Georgian U. S. S. R. Refugees from Georgia 
number between eight and nine hundred. 

6. Kalmuks, Tartars, Turkomen: These 
groups have all suffered persecution under 
the Soviet Union. For example, it is related 
that the Kalmuks were once a tribe of ap- 
proximately 300,000 people. As a conse- 
quence of executions, dispersion, and similar 
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tactics, only a few thousand Kalmuks still 
remain in all of Europe and Asia, It is esti- 
mated that approximately 2,500 of these 
types of refugees still remain in Western 
Germany and Austria, 

Nore.—All persons in the above groups 
have lived under Soviet domination and con- 
trol since the establishment of the U. S. S. R. 
All organizations, trade unions, associations, 
cooperatives, and so forth, within the Soviet 
Union are established by, controlled, and 
dominated by, the Communist minority. No 
organization of any type is permitted to exist 
within the Soviet Union without the author- 
ization of the government. (The only excep- 
tion to this being the resistance groups that 
are still operating within the Soviet Union, 
and concerning which the authorities take 
the most vigorous steps to eliminate.) It 
is practically impossible to exist in the Soviet 
Union without belonging to some type of 
organization, trade-union, cooperative, or 
association, since this is a method used by 
the authorities to keep tho activities of the 
people under firm control. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that practically all the 
above groups belonged to some type of organ- 
izations created, dominated, or controlled by 
the Communist minority in the Soviet 
Union, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad indeed to have participated in 
this debate. I should like to say again 
that I am, and have been, in full agree- 
ment with the purposes of the bill 
(S. 728), introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and that I had intended, in any event, 
to vote for it; as I shall. I felt that 
it went only a part of the way, and 
therefore my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] and my 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] joined me in proposing a certain 
amendment to this bill. Very happily, 
the greater part of the purpose we de- 
sired to achieve through that amend- 
ment has now been accomplished, be- 

cause the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada has accepted the proposal of the 
Senator from Michigan, which incorpo- 
rated the major substance of our amend- 
ment. In my opinion, it is a great im- 
provement. It protects most of the 
people whom we wanted to protect, and 
does substantial justice, 

I want to make it very clear to the 
Senator from Nevada that the amend- 
ment which we proposed went even fur- 
ther than does his bill in continuing 
the exclusion of any Communist or 
member of the Communist Party. I 
read the last section of the amendment, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to authorize or permit the is- 
suance of a visa to, or the admission into 
the United States of, any person who is, or 
ever was, a Communist or a member of a 
Communist Party. 


I still am not entirely satisfied with 
the explanation made by the Senator 
from Nevada regarding the underlying 
Philosophy of section 1 and section 2; 
but I am comforted by his assurance 
that the situation is being studied by the 
joint immigration subcommittee of the 
two Houses, and will continue to be 
studied, so that a proper and wise inter- 
pretation of the standards of admission 
into this country will be arrived at. 
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I desire to point out that the ques- 
tion of the admissibility of certain peo- 
ple who were only nominally connected 
with Nazi or Fascist or Communist gov- 
ernments has aroused a very great in- 
terest. It was felt that grave injustice 
was being done to many people who 
could become worthy citizens of this 
country, but are now ruled ineligible for 
permanent residence merely because of 
their nominal affiliation with totalitari- 
an organizations. I believe that such 
injustice is to a very great extent being 
remedied by section 1 of S. 728, as 
amended. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Recorp an editorial which was carried 
in the Washington Post under date of 
March 13, as follows: 

NoMINAL COMMUNISTS 

The Senate has on its calendar—probably 
to be called up today—a proposed amend- 
ment to the McCarran Act designed to ease 
the rigidity of its immigration provisions. 
This amendment, approved by the House a 
fortnight ago, would authorize the admission 
of “nominal totalitarians”—that is, persons 
who joined Nazi, Fascist, or Falangist groups 
when they were under 16 years of age or 
because they were blanketed in by law or for 
purposes of obtaining essentials of living 
such as employment and ration cards. But 
it would not lift the bar against persons who 
joined Communist groups for the same rea- 
sons. The discrimination seems to us a 
senseless one. If a person joined a totali- 
tarlan organization unwillingly and is genu- 
inely devoted to democratic principles, he 
ought to be eligible for admission to the 
United States whether he was a nominal 
black Fascist or a nominal red Fascist. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator pause there for a moment? 

Mr. LEHMAN, Let me complete the 
editorial. It continues: 


The discrimination is important in its 
effect upon thousands of refugees from com- 
munism. Forced to join labor and youth 
organizations in Communist-dominated 
countries before they were able to escape 
into Western Europe, they are now seeking 
asylum in the United States. Most of them 
have been in displaced-persons camps since 


1945, and their political orientation is well 


known, Their lives will be worth very little 
if they are sent back behind the iron curtain 
or exposed again to the spreading Commu- 
nist domination. They are not security 
risks. On the contrary, they are bitter and 
experienced anti-Communists. The treat- 
ment accorded them will have significant 
repercussions among other anti-Communists 
who have not yet escaped and look to the 
United States for leadership and hope. 

John W. Gibson, chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Commission, reported recently on his 
return from Europe that there were about 
100,000 refugees now in Europe who want to 
come here and are eligible to do so under the 
Displaced Persons Act—but are blocked by 
the restrictions imposed. by the McCarran 
Act. Not quite half of this number are 
barred because they once belonged to pro- 
scribed Nazi or Fascist groups; slightly more 
than half are barred because of past “nomi- 
nal” membership in Communist groups. We 
think the two groups deserve the same treat- 
ment. They should be subjected, of course, 
to realistic screening in either case. But if 
they were never in the past real totalitarians, 
they should certainly not be disqualified on 
account of past misfortunes for which they 
were not responsible. 


I now yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I merely wish to 
say that the editorial which the Sen- 
ator has just read demonstrates that the 
reading public of America can be very 
much misled by the editors. The bill 
does not propose an amendment to the 
McCarran Act. It calls for an amend- 
ment to the regulations which were im- 
posed by the Department of Justice 
under the so-called McCarran Act. So 
that when the editorial says the bill is 
an amendment to the McCarran Act, the 
writer is simply mistaken; and, to be 
very frank, that is nothing new for the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to continue. I also desire to place in the 
Recorp a very illuminating editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 10, to the same effect as the 
one I have just read from the Washing- 
ton Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TRAGIC PARADOX 


This country is indebted to John W. 
Gibson, chairman of the Government's Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, for removing the 
obscurity from the question of the impact 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 upon 
the flow of displaced persons to this country. 
According to Mr. Gibson, there are approx- 
imately 100,000 persons now in Europe who 
wish to come here and who are otherwise 
eligible to do so but who are barred by the 
McCarran Act. They are barred because 
they belonged to civic, fraternal, labor union, 
military, or other organizations dominated 
by Nazi, Fascist, Falangist or Communist 
movements, though their membership was 
only nominal or was forced. 

Somewhat less than half of these 100,000 
persons belong to Nazi, Fascist, or Falangist- 
dominated groups. Their problem would be 
solved and the barriers before them removed 
if the present Walter bill, passed by the 
House and pending before the Senate, were 
to be passed. Roughly 55,000 persons, how- 
ever, Mr. Gibson estimated, are refugees 
from the Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist-dominated countries who have fied 
their homelands, often at great personal 
risk, because of their opposition to com- 
munism. These persons are specifically ex- 
cluded from relief by the Walter bill and 
there is no present prospect for lifting the 
barriers that keep them out. 

Here is surely a tragic paradox. Many of 
those whom the Walter bill would admit 
fought against us in the Italian or the Ger- 
man Army during World War II or otherwise 
aided the enemy war effort. Yet in this 
period when we are contending with com- 
munism, seeking to fan dissension in Com- 
munist-dominated countries, and hoping for 
defections from those countries, the Walter 
bill proposes to institute a discriminatory 
barrier which will assure that the great 
majority of those who have defected from 
the Soviet Union, for example, can never 
come here. It is difficult to think of how 
we could do more to discourage defection if 
we were to set about doing so deliberately. 

Security and proper screening of would-be 
immigrants to this country are, of course, 
essential, but the discriminatory type of sit- 
uation that will exist if the Walter bill be- 
comes law can only hurt our friends and give 
comfort to our enemies. We should treat all 
anti-Communists at least as well as we do 
persons who helped the fight against us in 
World War II. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
wish to have printed in the RECORD a 
long letter from the War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
with headquarters at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. This is signed by Right 
Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director. I may say that I had the 
great pleasure for a number of years of 
working closely with Monsignor Swan- 
strom when I was the Director General 
of UNRRA and he was the director of the 
Catholic Welfare Services in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War RELIEF SERVICES, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N. Y., March 2, 1951. 
The Honorable HerBeERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Receipt of your 
kind telegram of February 27 affords us the 
opportunity of sharing with you our views 
on the enactment of H. R. 2339 and S. 728. 

If either of these bills is enacted in their 
present form, only partial relief will be af- 
forded to the many thousands of refugees 
and displaced persons residual in Western 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, on whose be- 
half both the Eightieth and Lighty-first Con- 
gresses enacted legislation to make their im- 
migration to the United States possible. 

Both the House and Senate versions ap- 
pear to give relief to persons who were in- 
voluntary members or affiliates of the Nazi 
and Fascist parties or organizations, within 
certain limitations. On the other hand, 
House Report No. 118 and discussions in the 
House on February 19, when H. R. 2339 was 
under consideration, seem to make equally 
clear that membership or affillation of an 
involuntary and forcible nature in a Com- 
munist organization is to bar entry. It is 
dificult for us to understand how it can 
be legislated that the involuntary, forcible 
and compelling dictates which brought 
about membership or affiliation with a Com- 
munist organization is more reprehensible 
than correspondent membership or afilia- 
tion with a Nazi or Fascist organization. We 
are in complete agreement that voluntary 
membership or affiliation with any form of 
totalitarianism should constitute a barrier 
to immigration. At the same time, we are 
of the opinion that comparable opportunity 
for all involuntary, forcible and compulsory 
membership or affiliation with a totalitarian 
organization should prevail, which neither 
of these bills affords in their present form. 

This agency, associated with similar agen- 
cies of other faith groups, was invited by 
Congressman WALTER recently to discuss this 
matter before H. R. 2339 came up for vote 
in the House on February 19. We welcomed 
the opportunity of this discussion because 
it appeared likely that a great majority of 
the residual refugees and displaced persons 
remaining in West Europe were former ha- 
bitual residents of the very countries in East 
Europe which were alternately occupied by 
the Soviet and German forces, and at least 
one of the results of these successive occu- 
pations was the unwilling enrollment by 
fiat of these peoples in organizations domi- 
nated and controlled by the form of to- 
talitarianism practiced by these forces, En- 
acted in their present form, either of these 
bills pays a dividend to former involuntary 
members or affiliates of nazism and fascism, 
while barring involuntary members or affi- 
liutes of communistic organizations. The 
very peoples who were maintained by UNRRA 
immediately after the war, and then by IRO, 
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from the Baltic States, the Balkans, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
U. S. S. R., many of whom have been blocked 
up to the present by involuntary member- 
ship or affiliation with facets of nazism or 
fascism because of the occupation of their 
native countries by those forces, are likely 
to find themselves now blocked for similar 
reasons because their countries were, and in 
many cases still are occupied, dominated or 
controlled by the Soviet forces. 

Unless some modification of these bills 
can be realized, the opportunities created 
by the enactment of the Displaced Persons 
Act and its amendments are unlikely to be 
realized, 

In this connection, we feel that you would 
want to be made aware of the fact that 
the published regulations on the amended 
Displaced Persons Act, especially those re- 
lated to section 13 thereof, produce many 
of the same end results that are now being 
encountered on the implementation of sec- 
tion 22 of Public Law 831. Consequently, it 
is quite likely to result in an academic vic- 
tory, H. R. 2339 or S. 728 modifications there- 
of having been enacted, if these regulations 
are not correspondingly amended or inter- 
preted. This has long been the position of 
this agency and one with which the Federal 
Displaced Persons Commission has long been 
familiar. On February 19, Congressman 
WALTER made a special noint to mention this 
factor when H. R. 2339 was up for discus- 
sion and vote. It is our hope that the Senate 
will be equally concerned with this issue. 

We sincerely hope that you find it pos- 
sible to bring about a full discussion of 
these vital issues when H. R. 2339 and S. 
728 are under consideration in the Senate, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Epwarp E. SWANSTRÒM, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, signed by seven of their 
representatives and officers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. F., March 8, 1951. 
AN URGENT APPEAL TO MEMBERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES SENATI AND THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE OPERATING 

COMMITTEE OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 

We respectfully ask your special considera- 
tion of the emergency confronting the Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches in fulfilling 
their resettlement program for displaced 
persons: 

1. Our churches have responded to the 
appeal of the Displaced Persons Commission 
by resettling over 30,000 displaced persons up 
to December 31, 1950. This has been a 
Christian, humanitarian, a practical pro- 
gram undertaken by our churches in the best 
tradition of America, 

2. Not one of these displaced persons has 
been officially reported as a security risk; 
altogether they are making a significant con- 
tribution to American cultural, religious, 
and economic life, 

3. Church World Service now has another 
30,000 displaced persons in the Displaced 
Persons Commission “pipeline” overseas; 
sponsors have been waiting for these dis- 
placed persons to arrive for from 6 months 
to 2 years. These displaced persons are 
needed now—urgently—on American farms, 
in industry and in business to help fill our 
acute manpower shortage. 
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4. But since the Internal Security Act of 
1950, at least 10,000 of these Church World 
Service families are being excluded by the 
Displaced Persons Commission and by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service be- 
cause they involuntarily were forced to join 
labor and youth or similar organizations in 
Communist-dominated countries before they 
were able to escape into Western Europe in 
the hope of finding sanctuary in America. 

5. These men and women are known to us 
as confirmed anti-Communists strengthened 
in their hatred of communism and their 
devotion of their Christian faith and to 
democracy by their experiences and suffer- 
ing. In the main they have been in dis- 
placed persons camps since 1945; their ac- 
tivities and political convictions are well 
known. The fact that none of those arriv- 
ing so far has been found to be a security 
risk after arrival is a tribute both to the 
democratic loyalty of the people concerned 
and to the thoroughness of security screen- 
ing overseas (which we naturally want to be 
continued.) 

6. These persons still in process overseas 
will be in danger of their lives if they are 
again exposed to Communist domination. 
By granting them admission to the United 
States of America we not only save lives and 
strengthen our defense efforts, we also sup- 
port our foreign policy by giving hope and 
confidence to true anti-Communists still 
behind the iron curtain, 

7. These persons are now ready or nearly 
ready for their final visa to the United States 
of America; they are being denied permis- 
sion to come only because of an interpreta- 
tion of the United States security law which 
excludes persecutees of communism while 
admitting former involuntary numbers of 
Nazi organizations, 

8. This injustice to these victims of com- 
munism is widely recognized but the only 
relief now offered is through an extension 
of the Displaced Persons Act which will en- 
able a -revision of the basic immigration 
law (S. 716, H. R. 2379), to remove present 
restrictions. While we favor the revisions 
of the immigration law and recognize the 
validity of certain factors which make rea- 
sonable an extension of the displaced per- 
sons law, we strongly oppose relying on the 
extension of the law as giving the relief 
needed so urgently now on these cases al- 
ready in the Displaced Persons Commission 
“pipeline.” This would only add to the 
delay, multiply seriously and unnecesarily 
the costs to the taxpayers and to agencies 
like Church World Service and deny to 
American sponsors the agricultural and in- 
dustrial manpower so urgently needed now— 
manpower already in the “pipeline” an anx- 
ious, after years of waiting, to come to their 
sponsors in the United States of America, 

Therefore, the Operating Committee of the 
Church World Series Resettlement Pro- 
gram, representing 27 American denomina- 
tions, respectfully urges that appropriate 
legislation be enacted at once, either through 


a simple amendment to pending legislation 


(H. R. 2339 and S. 728) or otherwise. We 
believe that it is the purpose of the Ameri- 
can people and of its Congress to give to 
these Communist persecutees the same con- 
sideration as is now proposed in H. R. 2339 
and S. 728 for former involuntary members 
of Nazi organizations. 

Such immediate legislation will enable 
Church World Service to fulfill its obliga- 
tions, undertaken at the request of the 
United S.ates Government, to these displaced 
persons, and to the thousands of sponsors all 
across America who have been waiting so 
long for these displaced persons for whom 
they have homes and jobs—and also a wel- 
come for their fellow Christians who have 
suffered so greatly for their Christian convic- 
tions. 
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On behalf of the Operating Committee of 
Church World Service: 
GAITHER P. WARFIELD, 
Methodist Committee jor Overseas 
Relief, Chairman. 
ALMON R. PEPPER, 
Committee on World Relief and 
Church Cooperation. 
Dr. J. LEON Hooper, 
Presbyterian Church, United States 
of America. 
WILLIAM F. HASTINGS, 
Congregational Christian Service 
Committee. 
JOBU YASUMURA, 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 
BENJAMIN G. BUSHONG, 
Brethren Service Commission, 
ROLAND ELLIOTT, 
Director, Resettlement Program, De- 
partment of Church World Service. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from the National Lutheran Council, 
signed by Cordelia Cox, resettlement 
executive, also pointing out the impor- 
tance of an amendment to Senate bill 
728. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., February 27, 1951. 
The Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: We are in receipt 
of your telegram with reference to the effect 
H. R. 2339 and S. 728 may have upon the im- 
migration of displaced persons whom the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council is sponsoring under 
the Displaced Persons Act as amended, and 
welcome the opportunity to present the 
situation to you. 

Under the present wording of the bills it 
seems probable displaced persons and refu- 
gees who have had any relationship to a 
Communist regime would be automatically 
excluded from consideration for immigra- 
tion to the United States. 

Upon reviewing the refugee groups with 
whom the Lutheran Resettlement Service is 
working, we believe that many of them who 
are refugees from communism will be ad- 
versely affected. For instance, under the 
Russian occupation of the Baltic countries 
in 1940, the Balts were forced to work for 
and with their so-called “liberators.” Many 
resisted and were deported; others were 
killed; still others, to protect their families 
and themselves, accepted the inevitable. We 
believe that these people who are still dis- 
placed from their native lands have proved 
themselves to be true lovers of freedom, and 
certainly true opponents of communism. 

Also, there are groups among the ethnic 
German refugees who likewise would be se- 
riously affected, for these people lived in 
Communist-controlled countries before they 
were forced out or fied. They, too, hate and 
fear communism; their dislike, as that of the 
Balts, is based on an intimate knowledge 
‘of what communism really means. There 
can be no stronger anti-Communists than 
these people who have lost everything 
through its workings. Ethnic German refu- 
gees from the Ukraine, Rumania, Hungary, 
and other eastern European countries may 
have had a relationship to communism, al- 
beit it was a bitter one. They could not 
qualify for immigration to the United States 
under the terms of S. 728 and H. R. 2339. 

A third group of anti-Communists who 
would be affected are the so-called White 
Russians who fied Russia a generation ago 
and are still stateless and homeless. These 
people too know communism at its worst and 
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are strongly anti-Communist in sympathy 
and interests. 

In letters dated February 21, 1951, we called 
the attention of Senator McCarran and Con- 
gressman WALTER to the probable effect of 
the bills under consideration on the groups 
described above. We further suggested that 
consideration be given to a change in the 
wording of the bill to conform to that of 
S. 716. On page 57 of S. 716 membership in 
totalitarian organizations is defined as vol- 
untary membership. Those persons whose 
past membership or past affiliation was in- 
voluntary or occurred and terminated prior 
to the age of 14 are specifically excepted 
in S. 716. This language of S. 716 seems to 
us to give the needed protection to all groups 
who have been involuntarily members of 
totalitarian regimes, 

In its discussions with reference to the 
immigration of displaced persons and refu- 
gees, the Resettlement Service of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has emphasized the 
principle that each individual should be 
judged on the basis of his own worth, and 
that no one should be denied consideration 
for immigration because of nominal affilia- 
tion with a totalitarian government. The 
people with whom we are concerned have 
had little or no choice where or for whom 
they should work, for whom they should 
fight, or what organizations they must join 
to insure the necessities of life for their 
families and themselves. Forced into situa- 
tions of various kinds, they have learned 
from experience the horrors of totalitarian- 
ism. They can be strong defenders of a 
free way of life if we choose to use their 
experience and understanding. 

For the reasons given above we believe 
there should be modification of S. 728 and 
H. R. 2339 so that displaced persons and 
refugees who have fled or been expelled from 
Communist dominated countries can be 
affected. We appreciate your interest in 
receiving our views on this important ques- 
tion and shall be happy to furnish you any 
further available information which you 
may wish to request. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorpELIa Cox, 
Resettlement Executive. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram I have received 
from the United Services for New Amer- 
icans, signed by Arthur Greenleigh, the 
executive director. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 


as follows: 


New York, N. Y., February 28, 1951. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In response your telegram of yesterday, 
H. R. 2339 and S. 728, by specifically referring 
to nominal or involuntary memberships in 
groups afilliated with the Nazi or Fascist to- 
talitarian philosophies does not equally 
clearly provide similar relief for anti-Com- 
munist refugees and displaced persons, 

There are many deserving DP’s now in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy who were slave 
laborers in Russia, such as the Kharoganda 
group, and who during their forced labor 
were required to join affiliate groups. Others 
who were in satellite countries were equally 
the victims of Communist totalitarianism. 
It is our belief that justice requires that the 
same standards be applied to all forms of 
totalitarianism. We, as loyal Americans, are 
concerned about the safety of our country. 
We also feel that adequate protections have 
been set up to screen out such persons who 
would be injurious to our way of life and 
that the total exclusion of nominal or affili- 
ate members of the totalitarian groups to 
the left, without provision for individual ex- 
amination of the situation can only react 
negatively to our country’s attempts to. en- 
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courage anticommunism. In our opinion 
these bills in present form would admit only 
Nazis and Fascists and would deny admis- 
sion to legitimate anti-Communist demo- 


‘cratically minded displaced persons, 


ARTHUR GREENLEIGH, 
United Service for New Americans. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
also that there be printed in the Rrecorp 
a telegram which I have received from 
Gaither Warfield, on behalf of the dis- 
placed persons program of the Metho- 
dist Church. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROCKVILLE, Mo., March 10, 1951. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Urgently request an amendment to Sen- 
ate 728 which will permit us to obtain 
more displaced persons for whom we have 
given assurances. Our candidates have been 
carefully screened by Government agencies 
in Europe, chosen by our own Methodist 
representatives, and shown by their lives to 
be definitely anti-Communist. They are 
prevented from entering our country by 
present security regulations and Senate 
728. Our American sponsors are indignant 
with this situation. They demand action 
of us, so we turn to you for help and beg 
you to eradicate this injustice. 

GAITHER WaRFIELD, 
Displaced Persons Program of the 
Methodist Church, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a telegram which I have 
received to the same effect from Mr. 
Nathan E. Cowan, CIO legislative di- 
rector. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1951, 
Hon, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

We wish to express our support for the 
amendment introduced by you for yourself 
and Senator SMITH of New Jersey and Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY which would provide for per- 
sons who were formerly involuntary members 
of organizations dominated by Communist 
governments the same eligibility for admis- 
sion to the United States accorded to indi- 
viduals who were involuntary members of 
organizations dominated by Fascist or Nazi 
governments. We urge all Members of the 
Senate to support this amendment. Every 
rule of justice and every consideration of 
national self-interest require that the same 
standard applied to involuntary members of 
Nazi and Fascist organizations be applied 
to involuntary members of Communist or- 
ganizations. Adoption of this amendment 
is necessary to follow through on our efforts 
through the voice of America program to 
persuade persons on the other side of the 
iron curtain to flee totalitarian tyranny. 

NATHAN E. Cowan, 
CIO Legislative Director, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
further that there be printed in the Rec- 
orp a telegram which has come to me 
from Mr. Roland Elliott, representative 
of the Church World Service, to the same 
effect. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Tonk, N. T., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your urgently important tele- 
gram: For last 5 years Church World Service 
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which represents 23 American Protestant 
Orthodox Christian churches, has been 
carrying on welfare religious immigration 
activities among displaced persons in Europe, 
among them about 60,000 White Russians 
and other escapees and persecutees of com- 
munism. We know these people intimately 
and have confidence that they represent 
strongest possible anti-Communist, pro- 
democratic principles based on their own 
personal suffering and experience. Our be- 
lief is that H. R. 2339 and S. 728 while most 
helpt d re former nominal members Nazi 
organizations law will automatically exclude 
80 percent of the 10,000 Russian, Estonian, 
Polish, Latvian similar familles Church 
World Service now has in displaced persons 
commission pipeline thus perpetrating colos- 
sal injustice and destroying hope and con- 
fidence in sincerity America’s anti-Commu- 
nist position and negating our foreign policy. 
Appreciate your request most deeply, You 
are free to share above with others. Will 
gladly provide more detailed information if 


requested. 
ROLAND ELLIOTT. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, further, that there 
be printed in the Recorp other telegrams, 
and a letter, which I shall not describe 
at this time, but which also ask for 
amendments to Senate bill 728. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yorn, N. Y., March 11, 1951. 
Senator Hrrpert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge amending McCarran bill, 
Senate No. 728, in order to reopen immigra- 
tion opportunity for anti-Communist DP's 
from Communist-dominated countries. In- 
terested ly securing entrance for over 
thousand carefully selected cases for whom 
Presbyterian assutances have already been 
filed with Displaced Persons Commission. 

HAROLD H. HENDERSON, 
Executive Secretary, Presbyterian 
DP Committee. 


New York, N. Y., March 11, 1951. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request you seek changes in the 
Walter bill which will remove discrimina- 
tory barriers against refugees from Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated countries, 
many of whom are now in the pipeline and 
being sponsored by Protestant churches, and 
have been personally selected for settlement 
among our churches, 
J. P. HOOPER, 
The Presbyterian Displaced Persons 
Committee, 


WESTFIELD, N. J., March 10, 1951. 
Hon. HerBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senate 728 discredits United States and 
discriminates unfairly against our strongest 
friends the persecutees of Moscow. My re- 
cent intensive experience as legal adviser to 
church world service on displaced —_— 
processing is me to urge appropr: 
rewording or deletion of the parenthetical 
clause. 
Howard B. Var, Esq. 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1951. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I urge you to introduce a bill in 
the Senate to repeal the McCarran act. 
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Thanking you in advance, I remain very 


truly yours. 
HERMAN KATZEN, 


New York, N. Y. March 10, 1951, 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, - 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently suggest support Senator Smith 
amendment S. 728 to help DP's persecuted 
by Communists. 
WILLIAM F. HASTINGS, 
Director, DP Program, Congrega- 
tional Christian Servier Commit- 
tee. 


LISERAL Party or New York STATE, 
New York, N. F., March 8, 1951, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We urge you to 
vote against S. 728 in its present form and 
to try to get this bill amended to make it 
equitable 

While the Liberal Party is completely in 
sympathy with the objective of this legis- 
lation to make admissible for entry into the 
United States those persons, presently 
barred, who were involuntary members of 
totalitarian organizations, we are opposed to 
this particular bill because it limits the 
granted relief to involuntary members of 
Nazi or Fascist organizations and excludes 
involuntary members of Communist organ- 
izations. It seems to us that all of the valid 
reasons which would apply to any one class 
of involuntary totalitarians applies to all. 

In order not to burden you with lengthy 
argumentation on the point of equal treat- 
ment for involuntary members of all kinds 
of totalitarian organizations, we enclose a 
copy of a New York Times editorial pertain- 
ing to this legislation, which, in this case, 
expresses the Liberal Party's point of view. 
We believe that the necessary change can be 
made very simply by deleting the language 
in parentheses in sections 1 and 2 of S. 728. 
This is the language which excepts involun- 
tary Communists. 

We do hope you will do all you can to pre- 
vent adoption of the bill S. 728 in its present 
form by consent, in order that changes may 
be made in the bill along the lines herein 
suggested. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marx 


Lewis, 
Chairman, National Legislative 
Committee, 
BEN DAVIDSON, 
* State Executive Director, 


[From the New York Times of February 
24, 1951] 


LITTLE IRON CURTAIN 


ready approved by the House and with 
every prospect of speedy passage through the 
Senate is a bill intended to correct one weak- 
ness in the immigration provisions of last 
year's Internal Security (McCarran) Act, 
Under the new bill the Attorney General is 
directed to allow the permanent entry into 
the United States of otherwise admissible 
persons now barred solely because they were 
involuntary or nominal members of Nazi, 
Fascist, or other non-Communist totalitar- 
ian organizations. In our view, this legisla- 
tive softening of the effect of the McCarran 
Act is all to the good insofar as it will pre- 
vent some of the unjust situations that have 
arisen under that law from recurring. 

But the unfortunate fact is that while re- 
moving one absurdity implicit in the Mo- 
Carran Act, the bill reemphasizes another, 
For it specifically excepts from its provisions 
anyone who was in any way or at any time 
connected with Communist organizations. 
Thus persons who through no fault of their 
own belonged to Nazi affiliates, unions, so- 
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cieties, or the like, would be able to enter 
the United States; but persons who have 
lived, for example, in Soviet-occupied or 
Communist-dominated countries where they 
were equally innocently covered into Com- 
munist affiliates, unions, societies, or the 
like, would not be able to enter the United 
States. Such a state of affairs does not make 
sense, 

Going one step further, we believe—as we 
have seid many times before—that the ab- 
solute ban on all persons who ever were Com- 
munircts or members of Communist organiza- 
tions can have a positively harmful effect on 
the security of the United States. It makes 
it exceedingly difficult to bring to this coun- 
try those who have long since renounced 
communism and who are now in the fore- 
front of the struggle against it. It unques- 
tionably interferes with the work of our in- 
telligence organizations. It is a source of dis- 
couragement to potential deserters from the 
Communist ranks on both sides of the iron 
curtain, as it robs them of any hope of 
American sanctuary. 

Obviously the greatest care and the most 
thorough interrogations are necessary to pre- 
vent Communist agents from entering this 
country. But the automatic and arbitrary 
bar of existing law surely does more harm 
than good. By robbing our immigration au- 
thorities of all discretion, it tends to set up 
& little iron curtain of our own. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to add that I am pleased and 
gratified that we have made a very great 
gain in the character of the bill, which 
now will go to conference. The amend- 
ment which has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] which the Senator from Ne- 
vada accepted and which was adopted 
by the Senate, certainly goes a long way 
toward curing some of the evils of what 
I conceive to be the present situation. It 
will permit the careful screening of peo- 
ple who come into this country, but will 
not make automatic their exclusion if 
it is found by the State Department and 
the Immigration Service that their af- 
filiation with totalitarian regimes was 
only nominal and involuntary. I be- 
lieve it is a great improvement. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Ferguson amendment has become a 
part of the bill, I shall not, of course, call 
up the amendment which was intended 
to be offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPREY], and my- 
self. I hope, however, that some effort 
will be made to clear up the further 
points which have not been elucidated 
and entirely cleared up to my satisfac- 


tion, with regard to persons already in 


this country who have been admitted for 
temporary residence, but have been de- 
termined to be inadmissible only because 
of conditions and circumstances which 
are now being cured by the bill of the 
Senator from Nevada, S. 728. I do not 
believe they should be treated different- 
ly from other categories who are not in 
this country, but who will seek admis- 
sion. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I am comfort- 
ed and made hopeful by the assurance 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada that the problem will be further 
pursued, in the hope that we can get a 
constructive, intelligent solution of it in 
the interest of the country, and in the 
interest of justice in the world. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to dwell for a moment on an ex- 
pression of the Senator from New York 
when he mentioned Mr. Gibson, the 
head of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was reading from an 
editorial. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. I 
am sorry to say that Mr. Gibson, by his 
expression, has led the people astray. He 
Says there are 100,000 in Europe who 
would be eligible to come to the United 
States. They are not being kept out by 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. They 
are being kept out by section 13 of the 
Displaced Fersons Act, which was writ- 
ten into that law in conference at the 
insistence of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the other 
House. What is more, they are being 
kept out by regulations which Mr. Gib- 
son and his group promulgated on the 
basis of the Displaced Persons Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not also true 
that the regulations under section 13 
were made by the displaced persons act 
in June of last year, before the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 was passed? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 
Does he yield to the Senator froin 
Virginia? 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield to 
me with the understanding that he will 
not lose the floor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Virginia with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROFOSED ABOLITION OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, without 
going into the sordid record of the fiscal 
vandalism practiced against the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States 
through the facilities of the Reconstruc- 

‘tion Finance Corporation which is being 
brought to light in daily chapters by the 
Fulbright subcommittee, I submit the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be abolished. 

The RFC was originated as a depres- 
sion measure and it is useless in the 
present period of highest inflation. It is 
an agency which is being used as a work- 


shop by get-rich-quick political preda- ' 


tors. The Hoover Commission task force 
recommended its abolition. Jesse Jones, 
its highly respected original chairman, 
has recommended abolition. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has conceded that none of its 
original requirements now exist, and that 
the only reason for continuing this easy 
money Federal lending agency is for 
stand-by purposes in case there should 
be another depression. There is no de- 
pression in sight, and such defense activ- 
ities as have been assigned to it could 
better be administered by other agencies, 

I submit, in view of the Federal debt, 
which is now a quarter of a trillion 
dollars, the hazard: of easy credit in the 
current inflation, the well stocked posi- 
tion of business, banks, railroads, and in- 
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dustry, and in view of the abundance of 
other costly Federal credit agencies, that 
the authority for future lending activi- 
ties of the RFC should be abolished, its 
assets be liquidated, and its activities in 
the liquidation of Government-owned 
World War II plants and in the operation 
of Government-owned rubber, tin, and 
fiber plants transferred to other agencies. 

Liquidation of the RFC lending activi- 
ties would reduce Federal personnel by 
3.000; it would save $18,000,000 a year in 
administrative costs, which could be 
used in the payment of the Corporation's 
debts to the Federal Government. 

At the present time the United States 
Government's investment in the RFC 
totals more than $800,000,000, nearly 
$400,000,000 in interest-bearing notes, 
$1C0,000,000 in capital stock, nearly 
$2,520,000 in reserves, more than $4,000,- 
000 in dividends payable to the Treasury, 
and $250,000,000 in unreserved, undis- 
tributed surplus of subsidiaries. In ad- 
dition, the Corporation owes the Federal 
Treasury more than $5,000,000 in accrued 
interest on notes. Its other liabilities 
include some $35,000,000 in accounts pay- 
able and miscellaneous liabilities in ex- 
cess of $175,000,000. My bill provides 
that all funds of the RFC should go to 
pay on the public debt. 

NO JOB TO DO 


The history of the RFC shows that it 
has done a good job when it was really 
needed, but, as might have been expect- 
ed, its access to the financial resources 
of the United States has been too great 
a temptation for political camp followers 
in periods when it did not have a job 
to do. 

Since its inception in 1932, the RFC 
has made some 30,000 direct business 
loans totaling approximately a billion 
dollars, and more than 5,00C business 
loans with bank participation totaling 
nearly $200 000,000. These are exclusive 
of defense loans, exclusive of bank loans, 
exclusive of railroad loans, exclusive of 
loans to political subdivisions, and ex- 
clusive of its mortgage loan program. 
Many of these business loans have been 
written off as uncollectible. Of these un- 
collectible loans, six out of every seven 
were authorized in periods when there 
was neither depression nor war in sight, 
and more than half of them have been 
authorized since World War II. 

Most of the vandalism brought out 
by the Fulbright committee to date has 
been the byproduct of activities engaged 
in by a.useless nonessential agency with 
no real purpose to serve. 

To talk about reorganicing a nones- 
sential agency with nothing constructive 
to do is completely impractical. In the 
first place, competent, responsible finan- 
ciers, such as are required to direct an 
institution such as the RFC was supposed 
to ve, will not make themselves available 
as useless bureaucrats feecing at the 
public trough of the Federal payroll. 

To say that the RFC has made money 
is an argument to defeat not only its 
original purpose but also the purposes of 
the republican form of government act- 
ing for a democracy. It was never in- 
tended that the Government should 
shake citizens down for profits. The RFC 
borrows its capital at 1% percent and 
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loaned it at 4 percent until lest Novem- 
ber, when it was raised to 5 percent. 
This accounts for the profits which the 
Corporation claims it has realized. Any 
estimate as to such profits, however, 
must await the liquidation of the nearly 
$1,000,000,000 assets of the Corporation. 
It has investments not only in loans but 
in the ownership of property which has 
been taken over by the failure of the bor- 
rowers to make the required payments. 
The liquidation will show definitely 
whether the RFC has made or lost 
money, and in no other way can this be 
assert: ined. 

To say that the RFC has not cost 
the taxpayers any money is to overlook 
its ramified interagency dealings by 
which money borrowed from the public 
in the form of Government bonds at one 
rate of interest was borrowed by the 
RFC from the Treasury at a lower rate 
of. interest. The RFC, in turn, loaned 
the money to other Government agen- 
cies at a higher rate of interest. And, 
the other agencies, in turn, loaned the 
money back to the publie at an interest 
rate higher than the Treasury was pay- 
ing the public for the money in the first 
place. 

If we are to keep the RFC idly stand- 
ing by, awaiting the evil day of another 
depression emergency, then we may ex- 
pect it, for lack of something to do, to 
continue the kind of lending operations 
the Fulbright committee has been 
bringing out, or something worse. 

Was it in the public interest for the 
RFC to have loaned $2,705,000 to a gold 
mine in Alaska which the RFC itself said 
was in trouble due to governmental re- 
strictions, lack of available labor supply, 
the rising cost of materials, and supplies, 
and so forth? 

Was it in the public interest for the 
RFC in 1946 to loan the Hal Roach 
movie studios $1,500,000 when the RFC 
itself said it found turmoil in the indus- 
try? 

Was it in the public interest for the 
RFC to loan the Windsor Co. of Wash- 
ington $1,100,000 for construction of a 
svank apartment hotel at 2300 Connec- 
ticut Avenue in the Nation’s Capital? 

Was it in the public interest for the 
RFC to loan the Kaiser-Fraser Corp., 
operating in the Willow Run plant, $34,- 
400,000 to manufacture automobiles and 
replacement parts, and then loan them 
$10,000,000 more for the establishment 
of a distribution and sales organization 
to sell the automobiles? This Kaiser- 
Frazer loan is in addition to wartime 
loans totaling more than $100,000,000 to 
establish a steel plant. 

I mention only several of the loans 
made by the RFC which are inconsistent 
with the policy and procedure directed 
by Congress when this Corporation was 
first established. There are hundreds 
of other loans that can come in for just 
criticism from the standpoint that such 
loans were not a matter of necessity, 
either for defense or in the public 
interest. 

Such loans do not promote the pub- 
lic welfare. They provide easy credit 
which is not needed in inflationary 
periods. They may provide employ- 
ment, but it is in competition with vital 
defense requirements. Under current 
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circumstances, the RFC represents com- 
petition by the Federal Government 
with private banking enterprise and a 
step toward nationalization of banking. 

It is not in the public interest to use 
the RFC facilities to bypass the ordinary 
legislative procedure for making appro- 
priations. It is not in the public inter- 
est. to keep such an organization, fully 
staffed with incompetent people for an- 
other 5 or 6 years. 

In proposing abolition of the RFC, I 
am in company with the Hoover Com- 
mission task force and the Honorable 
Jesse Jones, former RFC Chairman, and 
former Secretary of the Treasury, in 
whom the Nation has full confidence as 
a banker, as a businessman, and as a 
financier whose reputation and integrity 
are unsullied. 

The RFC, once useful, has now de- 
generated into a horrible example of a 
nonessential, useless Federal agency, 
making questionable loans involving the 
nonessential expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money, contributing to inflation, and op- 
erating on capital out of the Federal debt 
which is costing more than $5,000,000,- 
000 in interest a year. The public in- 
terest would be served by its abolition 
and the liquidation of its assets at the 
earliest possible date. 

The RFC is now so permeated with po- 
litical favoritism that it should be com- 
pletely cleaned out. There is an old 
Blue Ridge saying, “You cannot measure 
a snake until it is dead.” I think this 
applies to the RFC. In my judgment, a 
nonpolitical liquidation of this agency 
will disclose many evidences of favorit- 
ism, collusion, improper influence, and 
perhaps criminal practices, It has con- 
tributed in a large way to political moral 
delinquency and has done, and is doing, 
much to cause the people to lose faith 
in their Government, and the agency 
should be abolished. 

To this end Lam now introducing a 
bill to abolish the lending activities of 
the RFC immediately and to provide 
that, as soon as they can be liquidated, 
the RFC’s assets be applied directly to 
reduction of the Federal debt. 

In addition, my bill would transfer the 
operational activities of the RFC to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, which is 
under the direction of Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, an eminent businessman, The 
defense production business loans, in 
which the RFC has only perfunctory 
functions, are not involved in this legis- 
lation because the functions have been 
delegated by the President and would 
require only redelegation by Executive 
order. 

If the legislation is enacted, I hope the 
Secretary of the Treasury will designate 
as the liquidator, Jesse Jones, who is not 
only familiar with its ramifications but 
has the courage to perform the task 
without fear or favor, 

While this bill refers only to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, it 
opens up the whole question of Govern- 
ment credit in competition with credit 
facilities afforded by private institutions, 

This is especially dangerous in a pe- 
riod of spiraling inflation such as we 
are experiencing, and, according to the 
last report of the Comptroller General, 
there are 64 Federai corporations and 9 
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other agencies subject to business-type 
audits, many of which are concerned 
with Government credit. It is my pur- 
pose, in the very near future, to dis- 
cuss in detail. the part Government 
credit is playing in the inflation which 
is now so obvious on the pantry shelf of 
every housewife in the Nation. 

It suffices today to summarize the sit- 
uation. The Government’s investment 
in Federal corporations now totals more 
than $20,000,000,000, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, or nearly 10 
percent of the Federal debt. 

But the more inflationary aspects of 


Government credit agencies and pro- 


grams are indicated by the fact that 
credit authority now available to Fed- 
eral credit agencies totals more than 
$55,000,000,000, and charges against this 
authority in terms of loans and guaran- 
ties total nearly $45,000,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan would like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia for the privilege of join- 
ing in the introduction of the bill to 
abolish the RFC, as a cosponsor from 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall be delighted to 
have the Senator join me. 

While the Government is urging pri- 
vate lending institutions to restrict 
credit as a means of curbing infiation, 
new commitments for Federal credit 
programs, estimated in the 1952 budget, 
total $13,300,000,000, more than $10,000,- 
000,000 of it being for housing and ag- 
riculture. The new commitment au- 
thority excludes short-term loans such 
as those of the commodity credit pro- 


gram. 

These credit programs include those 
for veterans, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, agriculture, expansion of 
defense production, RFC, and so forth. 

Among other agencies involved in ad- 
ministering Federal credit programs are 
the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
including the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Export-Import Bank, REA, 
ee Home Adminisiration, and so 
orth. 

As I have stated, it is my purpose 
within a few days to present to the Sen- 
ate an address on the entire question of 
the lending agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because I think the time has 
come—it has long passed, in fact—when 
some definite and constructive action 
should be taken by the Congress to 
abolish those which are not essential. 
In many cases such agencies can be con- 
solidated in the interests of economy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I think the able 
Senator from Virginia should be com- 
mended by Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle, and by American 
citizens generally, regardless of their 
partisan affiliations, for the very con- 
structive speech which he has delivered 
on the floor of the Senate today. I be- 
lieve that the American people have 
waited an amply long time for the ad- 
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ministration to clean house in respect to 
a number of Government agencies and 
to do what the public has the right to ex- 
pect of this or any other administration. 
If the executive department is dilatory 
in taking the steps which the American 
people expect to be taken, of necessity 
the leadership must pass from the exec- 
utive branch of the Government into the 
hands of the legislative branch. 

I believe that the able Senator from 
Virginia is performing an outstanding 
service of leadership today in giving to 
the American people the type of leader- 
ship which they are not getting from the 
executive branch of the Government. 
As one Senator on this side of the aisle, 
I wish to commend him for what he 
proposes. : 

Mr. BYRD. I greatly appreciate what 
the Senator from California has said. 

The whole Government corporation 
structure has a direct bearing on credit, 
and therefore on inflation; and, under 
the circumstances, it is my opinion that 
the situation should be fully investigated 
by Congress immediately and that meas- 
ures should be taken to assure that the 
Government itself will not continue to be 
a principal contributor to inflationary 
burdens which are being forced upon the 
people of the United States. In fact, the 
time for a thorough reorganization of 
Federal agencies dealing with Govern- 
ment credit is long past due. 

The RFC is only one of the numerous 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment originated to combat depression 
and deflation which are still hanging on 
with all of their multiple and ramified 
activities as a drag on our efforts to com- 
bat inflation. 

The bill (S. 1116) to dissolve the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
to provide for the transfer of certain 
functions heretofore vested in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation with 
respect to the administration of the rub- 
ber, tin, and abaca programs, intro- 
ducec by Mr. Byrp (for himself, Mr. 
Fercuson, and Mr. WILLIAMS), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I desire to compliment 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byr] for the remarks he has made on 
the Senate floor today in relation to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
No one could have listened to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia without feeling a sense 
of gratitude for his remarks and for his 
display of knowledge of what is going on. 
His remarks are typical of his vigorous 
statesmanship, which I for one admire 
greatly. I shall join in sponsoring the 
bill, and ask to associate myself with 
the action proposed te be taken. 

I hope the Fulbright committee, to 
which has been appropriated 850, 000 to 
continue the investigation until July 1 
of this year, will exert every effort, and, 
if necessary, expend all the money which 
has been appropriated to it, to uncover 
what has been going on by way of subsi- 
dization of credit in the United States 
of America and the spending of taxpay- 
ers’ money in the manner that has al- 
ready been exposed to the country 
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through the investigations of the com- 
mittee. I hope that when the addi- 
tional money now appropriated shall 
have been expended, the investigations 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey] will 
check over the files and the records of 
the Fulbright committee, which is a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and will carry on the 
search, in order that they may bring 
into the limelight and into public gaze 
what has been going on so far as favorit- 
ism is concerned. 

Mr, President, a cure for the situation 
will not result from placing authority in 
the hands of one person. If those who 
wish to obtain favors from public offi- 
cials, can exact them from five members 
of a board, a so-called bipartisan board, 
what will they do if one person is placed 
in charge? That one person we may 
assume will be partisan. j 

Now I want to say something about 
these so-called bipartisan boards. I 
think the time has come, Mr. President, 
when the minority members of biparti- 
san boards, who should feel their respon- 
sibility to the citizens of the United 
States, who by reason of their minority 
positions should act as watchdogs, will 
display some zeal in exposing what is 
going on, and not leave it to committees 
of Congress to reveal through their in- 
vestigations what is going on. The mi- 
nority members of various boards in the 
executive branch have access to the files, 
to the records. Why do they not expose 
to the world the things that have been 
going on? Is it not their responsibility 
and duty as representatives of the mi- 
nority to protest the derelictions of the 
majority? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me so 
that I may propound a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I am 
yielding solely so that the arguments 
respecting the McCarran bill may be dis- 
posed of. I must leave the Senate 
Chamber by 4 o’clock, and I do not 
want to yield to Senators who wish to 
engage in arguments respecting the RFC. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
Shall take the floor later, and then shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] for a question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Without any hesita- 
tion at all I want to take the opposite 
view immediately respecting the bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

When the big boys get the money it 
is all right. When General Dawes bor- 
rowed $91,000,000 from the RFC, that 
was fine. No one introduced a bill then 
with the purpose to abolish the RFC. 
Out of 30,000 loans, Mr. President, a 
few, just a few poor ones have been 
found. Even the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia is not sure whether the 
RFC did not make a considerable amount 
of money. 

He now says one purpose of the bill 
is to wipe out the Federal crop insur- 
ance. Oh yes, start with the farmers. 
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-174.1, chapter I, title 8, of the Code of 


The farmer cannot obtain Federal crop 
insurance anywhere else on this earth 
than from the Government. Lloyds will 
not write such insurance. But the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia says 
Federal crop insurance must be wiped 
out. Where in heaven’s name is the 
farmer to go to obtain insurance? The 
businessman can insure his buildings, 
The businessman can take out a policy 
on his life for the benefit of his partners 
or for the benefit of his business. Now 
it is proposed to wipe out Federal crop 
insurance. As a matter of fact Federal 
crop insurance is the best thing that can 
happen to a private bank. All over the 
country private banks are making loans 
to farmers, and going as far as they 
possibly can in insisting that the farmer 
take out crop insurance. 

Mr. President, there is no greater 
gamble in the world than the gamble 
taken by a farmer in raising crops in 
some areas of the United States. Cer- 
tainly all Senators who come from cer- 
tain portions of the country know that 
to be true, I see the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] in 
the Chamber nodding his head in agree- 
ment. He knows of what great benefit 
Federal crop insurance has been. 

It is also proposed to wipe out FHA. 
I said, Mr. President, that when the 
time comes we will show what a great 
boon to the veterans who come home 
after fighting in the fox holes it has 
been, through FHA, to be able to secure 
money with which to build homes for 
themselves and their wives and children, 


HEARINGS ON THE PRESIDENT'S REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
to make an announcement in connection 
with the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, of 1951? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for that purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The President's 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 1951 is be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. The com- 
mittee has not held hearings on that plan 
pending conclusion of the work of the 
Fulbright committee and also having in 
mind that the House committee had al- 
ready reported the plan favorably, and 
that action would be taken in the House. 
That action was taken in the House this 
afternoon. The vote was 201 to 196. The 
plan failed to receive the constitutional 
majority of 218 votes. It failed by 17 
votes, That means that the Senate shall 
have to proceed with consideration of 
the plan. 

I wish to announce that hearings will 
be held on the plan next week. Senators 
who believe the RFC should be abolished, 
and Senators who feel the RFC should be 
retained are put on notice that they 
may appear before the committee when 
it holds hearings, if they care to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to appear before the com- 
mittee. | 

CONTROL OF PERSONS ENTERING 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 728) to amend section 
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Federal Regulations, relating to control 
pursuant to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, of persons entering 
the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. LANGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield; and if so, 
to whom? : 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is anxious to obtain a vote on his bill. 
I do not desire to delay the vote. I do 
not intend to speak on the McCarran 
bill. However, I must leave the Senate 
Chamber at about 4 o'clock. I under- 
stand that there are only two remaining 
speeches on the McCarran bill, and that 
they will be very brief. I understand 
that the Senator from Michigan wishes 
to speak for about 5 minutes, and that 
the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER] wishes to speak for half an hour. 
I shall be glad to yield up until 3 o'clock, 
I hope we can obtain a vote on the Me- 
Carran bill by that time. After we arrive 
at that time, if we have not been able 
to obtain a vote, I shall have to refuse to 
yield beyond 3 o’clock. I am glad to 
yield now to the Senator from Michigan 
for about 5 minutes, with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a few brief observations at 
this time in relation to the pending bill, 
which provides for an amendment to the 
rules and interpretations under the 1950 
Internal Security Act. 

I wish to point out to the Senate first 
that this bill is not an amendment of the 
1950 Internal Security Act. When the 
Internal Security Act was passed, the 
Senate and the House used certain lan- 
guage which historically had been inter- 
preted by court decisions and by rulings 
of the Attorney General and various 
other agencies. After the passage of the 
1950 Act, those same interpretations and 
rules were changed so far as they related 
to the 1950 Security Act. The purpose 
of the present bill is only to reaffirm the 
intent of Congress and thereby to rein- 
state the interpretation; which had pre- 
viously been given to the language which 
appears in the Internal Security Act as 
it corresponds to similar language in 
previous acts having to do with immi- 
gration matters. 

When the Senator from Michigan 
sought to amend the first section, he 
wished only to carry out the exact in- 
tent of Congress in the passage of the 
1950 Security Act and to relieve any pos- 
sible inconsistency in making an excep- 
tion to that original intent. As the bill 
is now ready to go to conference, it is 
exactly as intended by Congress when it 
passed the 1950 act. So instead of an 
interpretation which many persons in 
the legislative branch thought was a 
strained interpretation, we now go back 
to the intent of Congress and the spirit 
of the 1950 Security Act. 

As has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate, so far as displaced persons are 
concerned, the situation complained of 
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arises by virtue an interpretation of sec- 
tion 13 of the Displaced Persons Act 
which was in fact made by the Displaced 
Persons Board prior to the passage of 
and therefore quite apart from the 1950 
Security Act. 

I hope that the pending bill will be 
passed as it now stands. I am sure that 
then we shall have the full cooperation 
of the attorney general in carrying out 
the intent of Congress in approving the 
Internal Security Act, because he has 
written a letter indicating that he will. 

I know that if Senators had been able 
to sit in the Appropriations Committee 
and hear J. Edgar Hoover explain to that 
committee certain phases of espionage 
and sabotage, and what might happen 
even in the near future, they would not 
want to change this bill radically so far 
as Communists are concerned. When we 
change it here today we are not changing 
it as to people who were Fascists, Nazis, 
Communists, or totalitarians by virtue of 
their convictions and what I have re- 
ferred to as their mental processes, 
We are changing it only as to those per- 
sons who never were mentally or psy- 
chologically Fascists, Nazis, Communists, 
or totalitarians of any stripe or any color. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak not so much upon the unfin- 
isted business, a bill with which I am 
in perfect agreement, but upon a some- 
what related matter. In my opinion 
everything contained in the bill ought 
to have been included in the original 
internal security act. 

With some amazement I have heard 
my very distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
say six times—I kept track of the num- 
ber of times—that he had consulted 
with the Department of Justice on the 
subject, and that the Department of 
Justice was in favor of this measure. 
I want to call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished friend and other Senators to 
the veto message of the President of 
the United States of the internal se- 
curity bill. President Truman said: 

I am taking this action only after the most 
serious study and refiection and after con- 
sultation with the security and intelligence 
agencies of the Government. 


They are under the Department of 
Justice. Oh, yes, Mr. President, when 
President Truman consulted the De- 
partment of Justice, it did not mean 
anything; but today six times we hear 
repeated that the Department of Jus- 
tice is in favor of the bill, just as I also 
am in favor of it today. 

Let me proceed further. The Presi- 
dent not only conferred with the De- 
partment of Justice: he conferred with 
the Department of Defense, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the Department 
of State, and he said: 

They all advise me that the bill would 
seriously damage the security and intelli- 
gence operations for which they are respon- 
sible. They have all expressed the hope that 
the bill would not become law. 


Then the President went on to say 
what the bill would do, if it were passed. 
Yet it was passed over the protest of 
10 or 11 of us in the Senate. I spoke 
against the bill as long as God Almighty 
gave me strength to speak against it. 
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Today, months afterwards, what do we 
find, Mr. President? That in all prob- 
ability the passage of the bill will result 
in the death of thousands of our GI 
boys. That will be the net result of the 
€ ss not listening to what the 
President of the United States said in 
his veto message after he stated he had 
discussed the matter with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of De- 
fense, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Department of State. The 
President said: : 

The principal objections to the bill are as 
follows: 


And the President enumerated them. 

1. It would aid potential enemies by 
requiring the publication of a complete list 
of vital defense plants, laboratories and other 
installations, 


But the President paid no attention to 
it. He has not published the locations of 
all these laboratories and secret defense 
plants wherever they may be. In my 
opinion, he acted wisely. He said 
further: 

2. It would require the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to waste an immense amount of time and 
energy to carry out tne work of the registra- 
tion provisions. 


My distinguished friend today says the 
FBI is working 48 hours a week, so I 
assume the FBI is busy. 

In this veto message on the internal- 
security bill, the President also said that 
bill, if enacted, would deprive us of the 
great assistance of many aliens in con- 
nection with intelligence matters. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States never spoe a truer word. 
At my own expense I went to Europe to 
make my investigation, after I recovered 
my health. There I found that in coun- 
try after country where our Central In- 
telligence Agency was operating, aliens 
were on the payroii—including some 
aliens who had held high positions in 
some of those governments. Of course, 
the enactment of that measure would 
deprive us of the assistance of a great 
many aliens—as it did. 

The President also said, in his veto 
message, that that measure, if enacted, 
would antagonize foreign governments. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether the 
people of any country with whom the 
United States has recently been at war 
were more friendly to the United States 
than were the people of Austria and Ger- 
many before the enactment of the inter- 
nal-security bill. I know of no single 
thing which happened, aside from the 
war itself, which caused more antago- 
nism and made us more enemies than did 
the enactment of that bill. 

Generally speaking, Mr. President, 
when that measure was enacted approxi- 
mately 200,000 persons of German ethnic 
origin had applied for admission to the 
United States. Some of them, mind you, 
had sold their homes, preparatory to 
coming to America to join their relatives 
here, and some of them were on their 
way to America simply because they 
wanted to get away from the Old World 
and come to the United States and live 
here. They had sold their homes and 
their furniture and had given up their 
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jobs. Some of them had borrowed the 
very last cent they possibly could borrow 
in order to be able to come to the United 
States. However, 1,200 of them at one 
time, on one ship, were sent back. 

I went to Ellis Island and talked to 
some of those people, who were there at 
that time. Various persons from the 
great State of Wisconsin and represent- 
atives and members of German-Ameri- 
can relief societies telephoned to me, 
“Senator, please go there if you possi- 
bly can and help us out.” When I got 
there, I found the situation to be as I 
have described it. 

Mr. President, it does not help the 
situation to say that we are not going 
to amend the Internal Security Act. No, 
Mr. President, we are not going to 
amend it. That would be backing down. 
We will simply pass this new bill, which 
I favor. Iam not in favor of the amend- 
ment submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from New York; but I am in 
favor of this bill, which has been re- 
ported by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, because it goes a little way, at 
least, in the direction of helping to solve 
the problem. 

Under the interpretation proposed by 
this bill, young boys and girls who be- 
longed to the Labor Front are going to 
be permitted to enter the United States, 
after many, many months of suffering 
and waiting; and a great many others 
are going to be allowed to come in—as 
has just been explained by the Senator 
from Nevada—people who, in my opin- 
ion, never should have been barred. We 
should have amended the internal se- 
curity bill, prior to its passage, so that 
they would not have been barred, How- 
ever, for some strange reason which I 
have never been able to fathom, when 
we met in the Judiciary Committee with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington, myself, and some others to dis- 
cuss the matter, and when some of us 
were going to discuss amendments, the 
word went out, “You must not amend 
this measure. We want it exactly in the 
shape it is in now.” 

The effect was not good. I repeat that 
if there is a war, it likely will result in 
the loss of thousands of American boys 
because of what happened in Germany 
when those thousands of persons of 
German ethnic origin could not enter 
the United States. 

Mind you, Mr. President, in my 
amendment which was adopted to the 
Displaced Persons Act and is known as 
section 13, provision was made for the 
admission of 54,000; but how many do 
you suppose were admitted? Instead of 
54,060, just 6 persons were admitted 
not 6,000, not 600, but only 6. Senators 
can blame the State Department for 
that if they wish to do so; but the an- 
swer is that after the Senate and the 
House had passed, and after the Presi- 
dent had signed, the bill providing for 
the admission of 54,000, of which some 
would be Volksdeutsche, just 6 of the 
Volksdeutsche got into the United 
States. F 

So what happened over there? Of all 
the times when, from the aspect of the 
psychological effect, it would have been 
unfortunate for that bill to have been 
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passed, the worst possible moment was 
the 23d day of September, when elec- 
tions were pending in Germany. In Ger- 
many one of the parties was the Social 
Democrat Party, headed by Kurt Schu- 
macher and Rev, Martin Niemoeller. 
They seized on that bill in just the way 
that some of us in the Senate had 
prophesied they would. In Germany 
there were 7,000,000 of the so-called 
Volksdeutsche, who are automatically 
citizens of Germany, even though their 
ancestors left Germany 800 years ago. 
However, when any one of them returns 
to Germany, lie is automatically a citi- 
zen, and can vote. 

What was the answer, Mr. President? 
The first election was held in Wurttem- 
berg-Baden; and for the first time the 
Social Democrats won an overwhelming 
victory. 

The next election was held in Hesse. 
For the second time, those who were op- 
posed to rearming won an overwhelming 
victory. 

I talked to High Commissioner Mc- 
Cloy. He said, “Next Sunday there will 
be an election in Bavaria. If we can 
win anywhere in the world, we can win 
in Bavaria, because it is almost solidly 
Catholic, and opposed to communism,” 

What happened in Bavaria, Mr. Pres- 
ident? Kurt Schumacher and Rev. 
Martin Niemoeller used the Internal Se- 
curity Act as the basis for their speeches 
to large audiences and also as the basis 
for their talks over the radio; and they 
talked about the Germans who had sold 
their property in order to be able to 
come to the United States, but had to 
return because of the provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. When they got 
through emphasizing that point, and 
when the election was held, for the first 
time in all its history the solid Catholic 
state of Bavaria voted for the Social 
Democrats. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that 
the Wall Street Journal on the 9th day 
of January said that High Commissioner 
McCloy had made a secret poll which 
showed that only 5 percent of the Ger- 
man people would fight on the side of 
the United States, and that if they were 
drafted, only 10 percent would fight? 

So, Mr. President, I wish to congratu- 
late my distinguished friend from Ne- 
vada for at least having come halfway 
in getting through a measure calling for 
an interpretation by the Attorney Gen- 
eral which will do a great deal of good, 
in my opinion. I hope the bill will be 
passed without amendment. If the bill 
is passed, I hope some steps will be taken 
whereby word can be sent to the German 
people that now they can come to the 
United States, to join their relatives here, 

I join my distinguished friend in what 
he said about the Displaced Persons 
Commission. I have before me a copy 
of the article to which reference was 
made, concerning the 100,000 persons in 
Germany who would be barred from 
entry into the United States. The arti- 
cle appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 10. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. The article is entitled “DP 
2 85 Says 100,000 Aliens Face U. S. 

res! 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DP Heap Says 100,000 Artens Face U. S. 
Bars—JOHN W. GIBSON Back AFTER 5-WEEK 
SURVEY ABROAD; ASSAILS McCarran La 
“There are some 100,000 people in Europe 

desiring to become permanent residents of 

the United States who may be prohibited 
from entering the country unless the Fed- 
eral Internal Security Act is amended,” John 

W. Gibson, chairman of the United States 

Displaced Persons Commission, said yes- 

terday. . 2 
Mr. Gibson made his remarks at a press 

conference at the Hotel Commodore upon 
his return by plane from Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, following a 5-week survey of the dis- 
placed-persons problem abroad as it affects 
the United States. 

Mr. Gibson said that the 100,000 affected 
by enforcement of the new security provi- 
sions include 40,000 displaced persons who 
would normally have been permitted to enter 
the country under the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 without hindrance, and some 60,000 
other European residents who have applied 
for permission to come to the United States. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND 
REMAINING 

Mr. Gibson explained that of the 341,000 
displaced persons, exclusive of an additional 
54,000 so-called expellees, which the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 permitted to be 
brought into the United States by June 30, 
1951, some 222,000 have already been set- 
tled in this country and there remained 
119,000 still to be screened and processed 
for entry here. 

The operations of the McCarran Act, he 
said, were tightening up on the eligibles, 
and he doubted that the Commission could 
get in uncer the security restrictions the 
number of displaced persons permitted by 
the act before the June 30 dead line. He 
added that displaced persons were being 
processed at the rate of about 7,000 to 8,000 a 
month, but that the number admitted was 
decreasing. He estimated that about 40,000 
of the 119,000 would miss being cleared for 
entry by the June dead line unless the Mc- 
Carran Act is clarified in the mean time. 

Mr. Gibson said he favored legislation that 
would ease admission of immigrants who 
had only nominal or compulsory member- 
ship in Nazi, Fascist, and Falangist organ- 
izations. Such a measure, he said, has been 
passed by the House and is pending in the 
Senate. 


VISITED DISPLACED PERSON CAMPS 


He said that he had visited displaced per- 
son camps in Austria, Italy, and Germany, 
and also the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion headquarters at Geneva. “I have talked 
to scores of the displaced persons,” he said, 
“and have found most of them to be of good 
caliber, with very deep feelings for democracy 
and the United States, and who displayed 
great loyalty toward us. These people are 
going to make a great contribution as new 
immigrants in this country.” 

In addition to the 119,000 displaced per- 
sons permitted entry under the law, he ex- 
plained, there are an additional 54,744 of 
German ethnic origin who fled from coun- 
tries now Communist controlled who are per- 
mitted to come to the United States before 
June 30, 1952. He said also that all immi- 
grants who obtain their visas ‘%efore the 
deadlines of June 30, 1951, for displaced per- 
sons and expelled by June 30, 1952, will be 
given an additional 121 days for complete 
processing and shipment. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I agree 
entirely with what the distinguished 
Senator said in reference to the article 
which appears in the New York Herald 
‘Tribune. 
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So, Mr. President, the fight has been 
a long one. I congratulate the 10 Sen- 
ators who on the eve of an election stood 
on this floor and took a stand which was 
unpopular, and did so because they 
thought it was the right. thing to do. 
The events of today, Mr. President, and 
of the days to follow the passage of the 
pending bill—if it is passed, as I confi- 
dently expect it to be—will prove that 
those Members displayed foresight and 
good judgment in putting up the fight 
they did for America. 

Mr. President, let me thank my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague fcr yield- 
ing to me at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether we may have a vote now 
on the pending measure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken, I desire to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not hear the 
statement in regard to what the parlia- 
mentary situation is. Did the Senator 
from New York offer the amendment 
about which he spoke? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The an- 
nouncement as to the pending business 
was not completed, because the Chair 
was interrupted. 

The Chair will state, for the informa- 
tion of the Senators now present, that as 
the Chair understands the situation, 
House bill 2339 has now been amended 
by having the text of the Senate bill sub- 
stituted for the text of that House bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Except as to the 
change in the age, from 14 to 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Senator from 
Nevada that the age has been changed 
as he has indicated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
propound a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The vote, when taken, 
is to be on the House bill, as amended, 
is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; on 
the House bill as amended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICE®. Without 
objection, Senate bill 728 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
while I hesitate to differ with the great 
minds which have been participating in 
the great debate, the thinking seems to 
have fallen principally into two definite 
grooves. I certain do not intend to ques- 
tion that each of the two lines of thought 
has much to recommend it, but I feel 
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very strongly that basically both schools 
of thought fall into one extremely fatal 
error. I should like to discuss that area 
of error at this time. 

SUDDEN AND SECRET CHANGE IN CHINA POLICY 


During World War II. much of which 
I spent in the Pacific with the Marine 
Air Corps as a combat intelligence of- 
ficer—a Pacific which I came to know 
better than my own back yard—I was 
more and more impressed with the wis- 
dom and farseeing intelligence of those 
great statesmen who long ago disap- 
peared into the caverns of history, but 
who in their time initiated one of the 
most long-standing and most successful 
phases of our foreign policy. Our 
foreign policy for the East has until re- 
cently been as unchangeable: as this Na- 
tion's belief in justice. It was the policy 
of maintaining a neutral friendly China 
at all costs. This was based on the 
theory that if the vast teeming millions 
of China were friendly to the United 
States and remained neutral, no power 
from Asia or the Pacific could threaten 
our western shore. Those statesmen of 
the past and their successors down to the 
ill-fated years of the late 1930’s had one 
major aim in all the Pacific—a neutral 
and friendly China, both for the protec- 
tion of America and for peace in the 
Pacific. 

PROPAGANDA CA ATN 


When the war ended and I got back 
to this country, I was very forcibly im- 
pressed by the fact that this foreign 
policy was being changed without the 
knowledge, consent, or approval of the 
American people, and was being changed 
without either of the major political 
parties having ever advocated the 
change which was taking place. I, and 
countless other Americans, discovered a 
traitorous and insidiously clever cam- 
paign of propaganda to persuade us the 
Americans, that our friends were our 
enemies and our enemies were our 
friends. It was a campaign to persuade 
us on the one hand that all the leaders 
friendly to America and to our way of 
life were corrupt, greedy, degenerate 
men, and on the other hand that every 
enemy and every potential enemy rep- 
resented the new forces of democracy, 
the new reformers, the new party of 
land reform, and so forth, ad infinitum. 

One of the promises which I made to 
the people of Wisconsin during my cam- 
paign for the United States Senate was 
to try to do something about this Wash- 
ington-spearheaded propaganda which 
threatened the life of America. 

When I came to the Senate I found 
that this attempt to sell out our friends 
to our enemies was not unnoticed, nor 
was it going unchallenged. Men like 
Senator WILLIAM KNOwIAND, Senator 
STYLES Bripces, Congressman WALTER 
Jupp and others were calling attention 
to the situation in a most clear-cut and 
intelligent fashion. It was clear, too, 
however, that their efforts were getting 
but scant attention from: the American 
press and the American people. In fact, 
men like Senator KNOoWLAND were having 
difficulty even getting the courtesy of an 
answer to their letters directed to the 
Secretary of State. 
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While it looked like a hopeless task, I 
had no choice but to devote my efforts 
to help those who were fighting against 
this betrayal of our Nation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish in any 
way to detract from the high compli- 
ment paid to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, or to Representative Jupp, or to 
the others mentioned by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, but 
his remark, “While it looked like a hope- 
less task,” reminds me that certain of 
us, prior to the time the Senator came 
to the Senate, were doing our level best 
to accomplish what the Senator says he 
attempted to do when he first came to 
the Senate, and we, too, were pretty 
lonesome at times before the Senator ar- 
rived. One of the occasions which I 
remember very distinctly was when the 
junior Senator from Nebraska and for- 
mer Senator Chandler, of Kentucky, at- 
tempted to resist the confirmation of 
the then appointee to the office of Sec- 
retary of State because of his having at- 
tempted to force a coalition government 
in Japan. Ido not desire to refer to it 
over and over again, but the vote on that 
afternoon was a pretty lonesome one, 
when it came to the fact that we could 
not resist the nomination of that Sec- 
retary of State, who, to my mind, is the 
architect of the foreign policy which 
got us into the situation to which the 
Senator is referring and which existed 
when he first came to the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that in 
mentioning the Senator from California, 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
Representative Jupp, I was not intimat- 
ing that they were the only ones who 
were taking a major part in the fight. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was merely men- 
tioning them as typical of the outstand- 
ing men on both sides of the aisle who 
were calling attention to the situation. 
I should like to compliment the Senator 
from Nebraska—— x 

Mr. WHERRY. I merely meant to 
indicate that before the Senator came 
to the Senate an effort was being made, 
I did not in any way wish to detract 
from the efforts which were made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin at the time 
he came to the Senate, but to say that 
time, and prior even to the time that 
some of those mentioned by the Senator 
came to the Senate and to the House, 
this fight was being made against the 
architect of our foreign policy, who, I 
think, was responsible then and is re- 
sponsible now for the position in which 
we find ourselves, not only at home, but 
among the other nations of the world. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that I 
certainly want to compliment the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for having recognized 
in Dean Acheson, long before some of 
the rest of us, the dangerous man that 
he is. Ishall forever be ashamed of the 
fact that I voted for the confirmation of 
Dean Acheson. 
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TREACHERY OR INCOMPETENCE? 


The first question which naturally oc- 
curred to me—as it would to most Amer- 
icans—was, Why do the men who are 
attempting to betray us act thus? Why 
do men who have been given the highest 
positions this Nation has to offer, plot 
the downfall of this Nation? The ques- 
tion is: Do they surreptitiously and clev- 
erly plan to sabotage what has so long 
been a successful American foreign 
policy in the East? Do they do that be- 
cause they honestly think it would be 
good for us to have an unfriendly China 
or is it because their loyalties are other 
than with America? In other words, 
are their actions the result of treachery 
or incompetence? I decided then it was 
a combination of the two, plus, in some 
cases, opportunism. 

BEACHHEAD ALREADY ESTABLISHED IN THIS 
COUNTRY BY THREE COMMUNIST DIVISIONS 
In searching for the answer to why 

there are traitors high in this Govern- 

ment, it must be remembered that com- 
munism has already the equivalent of 
three Communist military divisions in 
this country. The authority for this 
statement is none other than our Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, J. Edgar Hoover. He estimates the 
number of Communists in this country 
to be around 55,000. Those are the 

Communists carried by the FBI in its 

files as members of the Communist 

Party—in other words, the equivalent of 

three military divisions. Every one of 

the 55,000 has taken an oath of loyalty 
to Stalin which is an oath of disloyalty 
to the United States. Each one of those 

55,000 works for the same things that 

the head of the Chinese Communist 

Party, the head of the Russian Army, 

and the men of the Kremlin are working 

for. 
REDS AIM FOR TOP GOVERNMENT JOBS 


That the members of those three divi- 
sions would aim for the highest places 
in this Government is not the exception, 
but the rule. It follows as the night 
f_llows the day that high Government 
positions are their most logical targets. 
Some of them succeeded as we well 
know, in arriving at the very highest 
level of Government. This is attested 
to by the convictions of the Hisses, the 
Remingtons, and the Marzanis. 

Most of the 55,000 Communists remain 
unnamed and unknown to the Ameri- 
can people. Once they are known, once 
they are publicly labeled as the traitors 
they are, they cannot then do too much 
Gamage any longer. However, one does 
not need to know the name and card 
number of a Communist to know of 
his presence. 

For example, when the Yalta Agree- 
ment was drafted by Hiss, he had not 
at that time been exposed publicly, 
though he had already been exposed to 
the Secretary of State five or six years 
before. For example, when the Yalta 
agreement was drafted by Hiss, he had 
been exposed to the Secretary of State 
by the FBI, in a report which went to 
the Secretary of State in 1943, but he 
had not been exposed. publicly. -When 
the Yalta agreement became known to 
our ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss 
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Lane, he recognized tha. America had 
been knifed in the back and that treason 
had been committed, even though he did 
not know that Hiss was a Communist, 
At that time, it will be recalled, Arthur 
Bliss Lane said of the agreement: 
“Every line speaks a complete surrender 
to Stalin.” 

Likewise, when one sees the phony 
planning—and I use these words advis- 
edly, Mr. President—for phony resist- 
ance to communism in both Europe and 
Asia, he does not need to have the names 
of the Communist planners in order to 
know that they are there. One knows 
that traitors are at work. One sees the 
political fingerprints of the Communists 
on every document drafted. One can 
see the footprints of Communist betray- 
als down every path they travel. 

As I named those who left a trail of 
Communist fingerprints, Communist 
footprints, and Communist calling cards 
wherever they went, I was accused of 
smearing innocent people because I 
could not swear that I saw them attend 
Communist meetings or that I had at- 
tended such meetings with them. That 
is the hue and cry that the three divi- 
sions and their camp followers always 
raise when they are in danger of being 
exposed. Remember when J. Edgar 
Hoover says that there are 55,000 actual 
active members of the Communist Party 
in this country, he is not indulging in 
any speculation or guess work. And 
remember, too, that for each of the 
sworn party members of the three Com- 
munist Divisions, there are at least 10 
camp followers with varying degrees of 
loyalty to the party. Those camp fol- 
lowers in the press, radio, and motion 
pictures have done deadly damage to 
this Nation in aiding the conspiracy of 
the three active Communist divisions at 
work in America, 

EXPOSING THE ARCHITECTS OF DISASTER 


As we know, while some of our very 
able Senators and Congressmen were at- 
tempting to focus attention upon our 
disastrous foreign policy, I was attempt- 
ing to focus attention upon the indi- 
viduals in the three Communist divisions 
who were responsible for this foreign 
policy—on their motives, their activities, 
and their backgrounds—with the hope 
that in this way their treachery could be 
unmistakably spotlighted and a halt 
called to their evil machinations. 

NECESSITY OF NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


Today, rather than discuss those in- 
dividual traitors or incompetent individ- 
uals, I would like to deal briefiy with the 
broad picture of what I feel should be 
our foreign policy, if America is to live. 
This, Mr. President, may well be our 
last chance. Unless we chart a foreign 
policy which is truly by and for Amer- 
ica and free civilization, there may well 
be recorded in the corridors of time the 
epitaph of all western civilization. 

We cannot intelligently chart the fu- 
ture without keeping an eye on the past. 

In charting our foreign policy, a few 
simple facts must obviously be kept in 
mind: One, that the only threat to the 
freedom of America today or in the fore- 
seeable future is international commu- 
nism; two, that the leaders of the Com- 
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munist Party of 1951 have publicly dedi- 
cated themselves to the conquest of the 
world, including America. The only 
thing indefinite about their aims is the 
time schedule. That is the only part 
of their aims which has not been made 
public. 


COMMUNIST STEPS TO CONQUER AMERICA 


There is nothing secret about the final 
aim of international communism, name- 
ly, the conquest of the world. There is 
nothing secret about their intermediate 
aims. There is nothing secret about the 
preliminary steps which they contem- 
plate as a prelude to the conquest of 
America. Those preliminary steps are 
set forth just as clearly as were Hitler’s 
aims set forth in Mein Kampf. 

Anyone charting our foreign policy ob- 
viously must be acquainted with all pos- 
sible details o7 the Communist program. 
One cannot fight something unless he 
knows what he is fighting. 

In this connection it is rather inter- 
esting to note that in April of 1947, Sen- 
ator STYLES BRIDGES wrote that the then 
head of the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department, John Carter Vincent, 
was following the plans of the Comin- 
tern and that his objectives were identi- 
cally the same as the publicly stated ob- 
jectives of the Communist Party. That 
fact was called to the attention of the 
Secretary of State. The answer to that 
letter by Dean Acheson was disturbing in 
the extreme. Here is what Dean Ache- 
son said: My top adviser on Chinese af- 
fairs “advises me that he has never even 
read the two Communist documents 
under reference. I have never read 
them myself.” Incredible. Incredible. 
TWO MAIN COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED 

WITH STATE DEPARTMENT ASSISTANCE 


Let us briefly review the main objec- 
tives of the Communist Party as pro- 
claimed to all its loyal members. The 
first objective, as we know, was the crea- 
tion of a Red Poland. The next objec- 
tive was the creation of a Red China. As 
Lenin said, “He who controls China will 
control the world.” 


ACHESON LOAN TO COMMUNIST POLAND 


Mr. President, I will not take the time 
of the Senate to dwell upon how we aided 
Communist Russia to obtain those two 
objectives. Recent history of this sordid 
picture is too fresh in our minds. There 
is no need to go over the fact that while 
the battle was touch and go between the 
Communists and anti-Communists in 
Poland, Dean Acheson, against the vig- 
orous opposition of Arthur Bliss Lane, 
approved.a $90,000,000 loan to the Com- 
munists in Poland. There is no need to 
dwell upon the fact that $50,000,000 of 
that $90,000,000 went to arm the secret 
police in Poland and was the major fac- 
tor in the creation of a Red Poland. 
There is no need to dwell upon the fact 
that Acheson's old law firm represented 
Communist Poland in this deal, while the 
great red dean of fashion, himself, was 
Assistant Secretary of State passing 
upon the loan. r- 

There is no need to mention tha 
Donald Hiss, who had been named as 
a Russian spy at the time Alger Hiss 
was named, had been taken into the 
Acheson law firm and that he, Donald 
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Hiss, represented the Communists in 
Poland. There is no need to dwell on 
the fact that Dean Acheson appeared 
before a committee of the Senate a year 
ago last January and said that as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State he had the power 
to approvs or disapprove the loan. 
There is no need to dwell upon the fact 
that he admitted at that time that his 
old law firm received a cut of more than 
$50,000 from the Communists when the 
loan was made. In fairness to Dean 
Acheson it should be stated that he said 
he had gotten no part of that fee him- 
self. His name was on the letterhead 
and his name was on the office door, but 
he said he was no longer a member of 
the ‘firm. 
HISS GUIDING LIGHT AT YALTA 


No need to point out that at Yalta 
a dying President had at his right hand, 
as his guiding genius, the traitor, Alger 
Hiss. No need to remind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at Yalta the sell-out to Com- 
munist Russia was so great that the 
President’s own Ambassador to Poland 
had this to say about the Yalta agree- 
ment: As I looked at the document, 
I could not believe my eyes, Every line 
spoke a complete surrender to Stalin.” 

HISS TREASON KNOWN TO ACHESON BEFORE 

YALTA 

At this time, Hiss had not been pub- 
licly exposed as a Communist agent. He 
had, however, been named by Whit- 


- taker Chambers 7 years before as a mem- 


ber of his Communist-spy ring and the 
FBI had furnished to the State Depart- 
ment a rather complete report on Hiss’ 
Communist activities. The Assistant 
Secretary of State, Adolph Berle, testi- 
fied under oath that before Hiss was 
sent to Yalta he called Acheson’s atten- 
tion to the fact that Hiss had been 
named as a Communist spy. Despite 
this—or perhaps because of this—Hiss 
was selected by ne State Department 
Yalta crowd to sit at the right hand 
of and exert what has been referred to 
as a Svengali-like influence over Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, who shortly 
thereafter died. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was that language 
used by a State Department employee 
who was skilled and who knew what was 
going on in the Department? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That has been put 
into the record, has it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY, It has. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ADOPTS COMMUNIST POLICY 


No need to review the clever shift of 
our foreign policy to conform with the 
Communist objectives in Asia. It is per- 
haps sufficient to note that Earl Browder, 
long head of the Communist Party, on 
page 687 of the record of the hearings 
before the unlamented Tydings commit- 
tee, stated: 

The policy— 

Senators should listen to this— 


which we (the Communists) had advocated 
was substantially incorporated into the pol- 
icy of the United States Government— 


Commencing in October 1942. 
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MARSHALL UNDER STATE DEPARTMENT ORDERS 
AIDS CHINESE COMMUNISTS 

No need to remind the country that 
when Marshall was sent to China with 
secret State Department orders, the 
Communists at that time were bottled up 
in two areas and were fighting a losing 
battle, but that because of those orders 
the situation was radically changed in 
favor of the Communists. Under those 
orders, as we know, Marshall embargoed 
all arms and ammunition to our allies in 
China. He forced the opening of the 
Nationalist-held Kalgan Mountain pass 
into Manchuria, to the end that the Chi- 
nese Communists gained access to the 
mountains of captured Japanese equip- 
ment. No need to tell the country about 
how Marshall tried to force Chiang Kai- 
shek to form a partnership government 
with the Communists. 

There is no need to tell the Senate that 
when Pat Hurley came back from China 
he testified that he had documents to 
show that at the time Marshall was say- 
ing to Chiang Kai-shek, “Unless you take 
the Communists into partnership, you 
will not get another ounce of gun- 
powder,” the same State Department 
crowd was saying to the Chinese Com- 
munists, Don't enter the partnership 
unless you have complete control of the 
Chinese Government.“ That is the most 
weird and traitorous double deal that I 
believe any of us has ever heard of. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s view 
that Secretary Marshall was pro-Com- 
munist in his point of view? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam not concerned 
with the workings of General Marshall's 
mind. I am concerned with his acts, 
I am concerned with the fact that Mar- 
shall went to China under State Depart- 
ment orders. At the time he went there, 
there was a badly riddled Communist 
army of 300,000. When Marshall left 
China, as a result of the orders which 
Marshall put into effect, the Communist 
army had grown from 300,000 to 2,000,- 
000 men. As I say, I am not concerned 
with delving into the mind of General 
Marshall. I am concerned with the re- 
sults of his action. 

One of things he did was to force the 
Chinese Nationalists to open up Kalgan 
Mountain pass into Manchuria. The end 
result was that the Chinese Communists 
were able to go into Manchuria. They 
were then given, as a gift from Russia, 
mountains of captured Japanese equip- 
ment. 

There is no question about the fact 
that Marshall himself said, “As Chief 
of Staff I armed 29 anti-Communist di- 
visions in China. Now, with the stroke 
of the pen, I disarm them.” Those are 
Marshall’s own words. The stroke of 
the pen to which he referred was the 
placing of an embargo upon all arms 
and materials going into China. 

At the time the war with Japan ended 
we had stored in India vast mountains of 
arms and equipment, and vast mountains 
of ammunition. Some of it had been 
earmarked as lend-lease to China. A 
part of it had not been, but it was all 
available to our Chinese allies, 
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What happened? Under the State 
Department order, arms and ammuni- 
tion were prevented from going to China, 
There was a provision that ammunition 
could be shipped to China if it was first 
demilitarized. The method of demili- 
tarizing gunpowder is to explode it. In 
other words, they could ship the bombs 
from India to China if they were first 
exploded. 

What happened? The Army set about 
the task of demilitarizing a vast amount 
of ammunition which had been paid for 
by American citizens. They did not have 
sufficient experienced personnel. The 
explosions were so great that nine Amer- 
ican soldiers were killed, together with 
54 or 55 Indians. 

The Army then loaded the remaining 
ammunition into Liberty ships, and 
dumped 120,000 tons of ammunition into 
the Bay of Bengal. That was ammuni- 
tion which was easily available to our 
allies in China, It was dumped into the 
Bay of Bengal, instead of going to our 
allies in China, because of the State De- 
partment's order put in force by General 
Marshall 


Mr. MORSE. Irrespective of what 
might have been in General Marshall's 
mind, about which the Senator from 
Wisconsin says he is not expressing any 
opinion here today, is it the Senator's 
opinion that the effect of the Marshall 
program was to be helpful to the Com- 
munists? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Tremendously so. 
The effect of what Marshall did in China 
under State Department orders—I am 
not today discussing whether he obeyed 
those orders as a good soldier, or whether 
he believed in what he was doing—was 
to put the Communists in control of 
China. I should not say that that was 
the result of what Marshall did. It was 
the result of what the State Department 
did. Marshall was a servant of the State 
Department, and he followed out its 
orders. 

Mr. MORSE. 
point—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say further 
that before Marshall went to China the 
Pentagon drafted proposed instructions 
which Marshall was to follow. There 
were three copies drafted. Two of them 
were sent over to the President, one of 
which was then sent to the State De- 
partment. At that time, from all the 
information we ean obtain, the order 
contained none of the vicious provisions 
which the order ultimately contained. 
The order was redrafted by two men, 
John Carter Vincent and Dean Gooder- 
ham Acheson. We have been attempt- 
ing to obtain the original order before 
the redrafting in the State Department, 
Mysteriously, it has disappeared from 
the Pentagon. We hope that it may 
show up some time in the not too dis- 
tant future. Mysteriously, the other two 
copies have also disappeared. 

I mention this so the Senator may be 
aware of the fact that while the original 
order was drafted in the Pentagon, the 
final order is not the result of the think- 
ing of our military. The final order was 
the result of the planning in the State 
Department, principally by two men, 
Dean Gooderham Acheson and John 
Carter Vincent. 


Is it the Senator's view- 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s view- 
point that the present military program, 
in its relation to the American foreign 
policy which General Marshall is so 
strongly advocating, is pro-Communist 
in nature? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I intend to discuss 
that question as I go along. Let me 
say, first, that the military program in 
the east—and I do not think we should 
call it a military program; we should call 
it what it is, a State Department pro- 
gram—under which Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s hands are tied, so that he can- 
not bomb the enemy until they cross a 
certain line, a program which denies 
Douglas MacArthur the use of 500,000 
troops on the island of Formosa, cer- 
tainly is a great aid to the Communists 
in China; and when we aid the Commu- 
nists in China, we are aiding interna- 
tional communism, I intend to discuss 
that particular phase of the program as 
I go along. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin knows that the junior 
Senator from Oregon has always taken 
the position that it was a mistake to try 
to work out a coalition in China between 
the Communists and the Nationalist 
forces, because any coalition with Com- 
munists anywhere in the world is simply 
a program which permits them to take 
over. That is the only kind of coalition 
I could imagine with Communists. 

The reason I have asked these ques- 
tions is that I have a little difficulty in 
my own thinking, and I hope the Sen- 
ator will clear it up as he goes along. 
I have a little difficulty in reconciling 
my thinking with any implication that 
George Marshall is pro-Communist, 
when I think of the stand which he takes 
as Secretary of Defense, in opposition to 
everything that is Communist, and the 
warnings he gives us on the Armed 
Services Committee, that if we do not 
proceed to strengthen ourselves to a po- 
sition o: maximum security, we run the 
risk of losing our security from Com- 
munist aggression. I know that the 
Senator wants to be fair, and I want to 
be fair to these people. We may have 
differences with them in matters of pol- 
icy, as I do with General Marshall on 
certain matters of policy, as I demon- 
Strated last week on the floor of the 
Senate. But I have great difficulty in 
believing that General Marshall does not 
hate communism just as much as does 
the Senator from Wisconsin, the junior 
Senator from Oregon, and other Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not going to 
try to delve into George Marshall’s 
mind. I do intend to recite some of the 
actions upon his part, and on the part 
of others in the State Department, ac- 
tions which have been disastrous to 
America and have been eminently suc- 
cessful for Communist Russia. 

I know that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmrtTH], one of the most able 
Members of this body, has difficulty re- 
conciling the fact that a man named 
Philip Jessup may be a traitor to this 
Nation; but as the picture develops, as 
each day goes by, eminent Members of, 
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this body will have less difficulty recon- 
ciling themseives to the fact that Jessup 
and others of the sacred cows are ex- 
tremely dangerous to America. 

It is a very popular thing to condemn 
communism in general. I have heard 
people do that all the way from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It is easy to get up 
and damn communism in general. It is 
popular to damn exposed Communists. 
It is easy to make speeches against Alger 
Hiss, Earl Browder, Bella Dodd, and, 
Frederick Field. But those people do but 
little damage to the Nation once they 
are exposed, The difficult task, the un- 
pleasant task, is to dig out the sacred 
cows. Men like Kart Moxpr, Dick 
Nrxon and others who dug out Alger Hiss 
were condemned from hell to breakfast 
for smearing that poor innocent liberal. 
Those men were doing the Nation a great 
service. 

I am not speaking now of General 
Marshall. I know that the Senator from 
Oregon and other Senators find it diffi- 
cult to believe that men in high positions 
in the Government are traitors to the 
country; but all they need to do is to look 
at the record. We find Hiss, Marzani, 
and Remington, three brilliant men who 
had all the advantages this country 
could afford. They turned out to be 
traitors. The Senator and I know that 
the Hisses, the Remingtons, and the 
Marzanis don’t do their conspiring alone. 
We know that for every Hiss who is ex- 
posed, dozens or hundreds remain un- 
exposed. Exposing those sacred cows 
is one of the difficult jobs we have to do, 
and one of the jobs which I have high 
hopes the McCarran committee may do. 
I think this Nation can thank God that 
we have a committee with membership 
such as it has and with such a chairman 
as the one who heads that committee. 
I have high hopes that the McCarran 
committee may succeed in exposing some 
of the dangerous sacred cows. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr, WELKER. Before the Senator 
from Oregon addressed some questions 
to the Senator from Wisconsin the Sen- 
ator was discussing the destruction of 
120,000 tons of ammunition in the East, 
Am I correctly advised by one of the 
leading newspapers of the State of Wis- 
consin that the Senator is in gross error 
in the statement that 120,000 tons were 
destroyed; that it was another big lie, 
and that merely 120 tons of ammunition 
had been destroyed? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is a very good 
question. The Senator is correct that 
the opposition press for some time had 
quite a bit of fun with the 120,000 tons. 
It was the result, incidentally, of what 
was an innocent act upon the part of a 
Washington correspondent. The Wash- 
ington correspondent, Peter Edson, a 
competent young man, checked with the 
Army and received an answer from them 
to the effect that only 120 tons had been 
destroyed. On the basis of that he wrote 
a story to the effect that McCartuy was 
in error; that he multiplied 120 tons by 
& thousand. Then some of the opposition 
press, which has been screaming to high 
heaven since I have been trying to ex- 
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pose Communists, picked up the story 
and editorialized it for months. 
However, we had the Senate subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Hoey! investigate that subject and go 
into it in detail, and the Army—and this 
is all a matter of record—wrote that in- 
stead of 120,000 tons being an over- 


statement it was an understatement.. 


They gave us the information as to the 
number of Liberty Ships that had been 
used, each carrying 10,000 tons, and that 
they dumped 120,000 tons of ammunition 
in the Bay of Bengal; and gave us the 
additional information about the unfor- 
tunate death of about 9 American boys 
and some 54 or 55 Indians who were ex- 
ploding the ammunition before they 
dumped it into the bay. There was in 
addition other equipment than ammu- 
nition which was destroyed. 

When we called this to the attention 
of Peter Edson he had the decency and 
showed the integrity which a newspaper- 
man should have; he corrected his story, 
and very frankly admitted that it was 
an error. An error which apparently 
was not his fault. That, I might say, 
differs greatly from the Pearson type of 
columnists who try to compound error 
when it is called to their attention. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the histori- 
cal data given by him. He is calling 
the attention of the Senate to historical 
incidents. I believe Senators quite gen- 
erally will remember them as the Sena- 
tor sets them forth. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 


Senator if it is not true that the one 
thing it is needful to point out continu- 
ously is the fact that the mission headed 
by General Wedemeyer, which went to 
the East in 1947, came back with cer- 
tain recommendations, The report of 
the mission, as has been brought out so 
many times by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp] and which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has mentioned 
in his speech, contained recommenda- 
tions which, had they been made public 
at that time, and had they received the 
support of the administration, instead 
of being suppressed, might have averted 
at least in part the disastrous situation 
we face today? Is that not true? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is 100 percent correct, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that the reason the Wede- 
meyer report, relating to the situation 
in China and our relations to China, 
was suppressed was because of the re- 
action it would have on the liberal and 
the Communist influences in China? Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. There can be no 
question about it. I may say that in 
addition to suppressing the Wedemeyer 
report, other actions were taken. They 
were not taken blindly. Consider, for 
example, when the State Department 
was getting all set to turn Formosa over 
to Communist China, Prior to that time 
the military had recognized that it was 
very important for us to have Formosa in 
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friendly, or at least, in neutral hands, 
and had so stated. I believe it was the 
Senator from California who brougut to 
public view the fact that the State De- 
partment sent orders to all personnel, 
which stated in effect, “Do everything 
humanly possible to create the impres- 
sion that Formosa is of no military sig- 
nificance to the United States.” 

When the officials of the State Depart- 
ment drafted those secret orders—and I 
believe I am @orrect in saying that they 
first refused to make them public when 
the Senator from California demanded 
that they be made public—they knew 
exactly what they were doing. They 
knew that they were having a part in 
the Communists taking over into the 
Communist camp, 400,000,009 of our 
allies. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that re- 
gardless of the Wedemeyer report, and 
regardless of what the country should 
have been told at that time, the policy 
of the Secretary of State was, as has 
been said many times, to let the dust 
settle in China, and that the department 
continued that policy until we drifted 
into the present situation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The policy was, as 
we know, to turn over all of China, 
Formosa and Korea, to the Chinese Com- 
munists. As the Senator knows, the 
Secretary of State said publicly on three 
or four different occasions that neither 
Korea nor Formosa fell within our de- 
fense perimeter, even though he should 
have known that if Korea and Formosa 
fell, undoubtedly then all of Asia, in- 
cluding Japan, would fall, which meant 
all the Pacific area would fall within 
the Communist orbit. 

I had not intended today to discuss 
whether what has been done was the 
result of treachery or incompetence, but 
let us touch upon that briefly. 

To show that this was not done blindly, 
that the Secretary of State knew what he 
was doing, he appeared before the Na- 
tional Press Club a year ago last January 
at an off-the-record discussion. Luckily 
someone was taking down what was said, 
so it was not off the record. He was 
discussing the Communist victory in 
China. These are his words: 

A new day has dawned in Asia. 


Here is the man who has been hired to 
lead the fight against international com- 
munism, when the Communists have 
taken over 400,000,000 of our allies. He 
said: 

A new day has dawned in Asia. 


Just a month before that his top ad- 
viser in the East, his great and good 
friend, Owen Lattimore, had this to say, 
referring to the Communist victory: 


It represents the opening of limitless 
horizons of hope. 


I think we should keep those things in 
mind when wondering whether the sell- 
out was the result of treachery or in- 
competence. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. They cannot com- 
plain about ignorance. They cannot 
claim they did not know the facts. The 
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Secretary of State knew all about what 
was happening. Even though he knew 
all the facts, though he had the reports 
and had the necessary contacts, yet he 
pursued the policy that has led us into 
the difficult situation we are now facing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. The same 
thing holds true with respect to Poland. 
One of the two major aims of inter- 
national communism was to get a Red 
Poland pointing like a dagger at the 
heart of Europe before undertaking to 
pick off the rest of Europe. The Com- 
munists needed that broad military 
highway into Europe. When Donald 
Hiss, representing the Acheson law firm, 
which in turn was representing the Com- 
munist element in Poland, was applying 
for the $90,000,000 loan, Arthur Bliss 
Lane sent back repeated statements to 
the State Department. I believe I can 
quote him almost verbatim. He said: 

With the greatest earnestness with which 
Iam capable, I beg the State Department not 
to loan American dollars to the Commu- 
nists in Poland at this time. 


He said: 

If and when freedom of the press is re- 
stored, if and when the activities of the 
Communist secret police come to an end, 
if and when Americans are released from 
Communist jails, then and only then should 
we even remotely consider loaning American 
dollars to Poland, 


But Acheson, who would not turn his 
back on Alger Hiss, did not turn his back 
on Donald Hiss’ request. The result 
was the loan was made to Poland, and 
Arthur Bliss Lane, who could not stom- 
ach the sell-out, resigned and wrote a 
story which is extremely interesting, a 
story of the secret betrayal of Poland. 
It is entitled “I Saw Poland Betrayed.” 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
raised certain points with respect to the 
Far East. The Senator from Michigan 
has knowledge of two particular facts 
which he thinks fits in at this point in 
the Recorp. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will yield long 
enough to let me put them into the 
Recorp? I will use the shortest amount 
of time I can. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan for that purpose, with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose the floor 
by doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection 
to the Senator from Wisconsin yielding 
to the Senator from Michigan without 
losing his right to the floor? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has related that the Secretary 
of State announced on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, or sometime in the first part of last 
year, that Formosa was not in the sphere 
of strategic bases or places for the United 
States of America to defend. I ask the 
Senator whether it is not true that on the 
Sth day of January the President an- 
nounced that, so far as the United States 
is concerned, we were not going to help 
Formosa militarily in defense of that 
island, I ask the Senator whether he 
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knows that as a matter of fact on or 
about the 25th day of October the previ- 
ous year the Government of the United 
States notified the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, in a secret message, that 
we were not going to do anything, so far 
as military aid was concerned, to help 
the Nationalist Government of China de- 
fend Formosa? 

The Senator from Michigan feels at 
this time that he can give this informa- 
tion to the Senate of the United States. 
He obtained these facts personally from 
the Vice President, then Acting President 
Li, of the Nationalist Government, while 
he was in the hospital in Hong Kong. 
There is no doubt about the secret mes- 
sage having been sent. Of course, the 


Nationalist Government could not give it 


out at that time, because its officials were 
fearful that if it was learned by the Com- 
munists it would be an invitation—as it 
in fact was—for an attack to be made 
upon Formosa. 

I do not know whether anything con- 
cerning that message has been placed in 
the Recor up to this time, but it should 
be a part of the Recorp, because it is 
a fact. It is an important fact, because 
it proves the State Department docu- 
ment, which came to light some months 
later and which purported to discount 
Formosa’s strategic importance, actually 
had great significance despite the De- 
partment’s attempt to dismiss it as un- 
important and without design. Further 
it proves how grossly the bipartisan for- 
eign policy was being breached because 
most certainiy there had been no consul- 
tation with Congress on this very impor- 
tant matter. 

I want to preface my second fact, 
briefly. The Senator has indicated that 
it is not a question of what was in the 
mind of General Marshall, personally, 
as his personal thoughts, when he car- 
ried to China the message that the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government was to co- 
operate with the Chinese Communists 
and that the two governments were to 
be consolidated. My point is material 
to the question of whether or not the 
United States was attempting as a mat- 
ter of policy to combine the Chinese 
Communists and the Chinese National- 
ists, and to the very vital question of 
whether that possibly could have suc- 
ceeded in our interest, having had 
knowledge that any attempt to combine 
one government, no matter what it 
might be, with a Communist govern- 
ment, would only result in the coalition 
government becoming a Communist gov- 
ernment, because there can be no co- 
operation between the two. Bitter ex- 
perience in Eastern Europe was enough 
to provide that knowledge. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt at this point to state to the 
Senator, in that connection—and this is 
a matter of record, although of course 
it was secret then—that when, as the 
Senator ‘mows, General Marshall was 
saying to Chiang Kai-shek, “You must 
take the Communists into partnership; 
if you do not do that, we will make it 
impossible for you to fight the Commu- 
nists in China,” at the same time, ac- 
cording to our Ambassador Hurley, in 
China, the same State Depariment 
groups were advising the Chinese Com- 
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munists, Do not form a partnership 
unless you have sufficient numbers in 
the”—I do not remember the name of 
the law-making body—“to exert a veto 
power over the Chinese Government.” 
In other words, while they were saying 
to Chiang Kai-shek, “We will make it 
impossible for you to resist communism 
unless you form a partnership with the 
Chinese Communists,” at the same time 
those groups in our State Department 
were saying to the Chinese Communists, 
“Do not form a partnership with the 
Chinese Nationalists unless you have 
control of the government.” So in either 
case the Chinese Nationalist Government 
would lose: in one case, they would lose 
militarily; in the other case, they would 
lose in connection with the government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I heard the Sen- 
ator say that. However, when General 
Marshall went there, he was carrying a 
message as a general. 

The fact I want to bring out as possi- 
bly undisclosed heretofore, is that Pres- 
ident Rhee, of the Republic of Korea, 
stated to four United States Senators, 
including the Senator from Michigan, in 
the drawing room of his home in Korea, 
that when General Hodges went to Ko- 
rea—and I wish to digress for a moment, 
to say that there never was a more loyal, 
patriotic general or citizen than General 
Hodges—he went there with a message 
from the United States State Depart- 
ment and the Government of the United 
States of America that President Rhee 
had to take into the Government of Ko- 
rea the Communists who then were rep- 
resenting the Kremlin of Russia. Pres- 
ident Rhee said he argved with Gencral 
Hodges that that could not be done, that 
the minute the Communists were taken 
in, the Republic of Korea would be de- 
stroyed. President Rhee said that Gen- 
eral Hodges then told him “Do not argue 
with me. I am merely a general in the 
United States Army. The orders have 
come, and I am but delivering the orders 
to you that my Government demands 
that you take the Communists into your 
Government of the Republic of Korea.” 

President, Rhee said to us, “I had to 
argue with him. Finally there was noth- 
ing else to do but to say, ‘Let us invite 
them in, and see what we can do.“ 
Three were named by our Government as 
persons whom the Government of the 
Republic of Korea had to take into a 
coalition, 

The Government of Korea found it 
could never get all three of them in be- 
cause they could get at the conference 
table only one at a time while one would 
appear the other two were leading re- 
volts and killing the citizens of the Re- 
public of Korea in various parts of that 
country. 

President Rhee said that finally he was 
able to convince the United Nations that 
it was impossible to take the Commu- 
nists into the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, because if that were 
done, the entire Republic inevitably 
would be turned over to the Communists, 
At that point the South Koreans were 
able to secure an intervention by the 
United Nations which resulted in pre- 
serving the independence at least of the 
southern part of Korea, thet is the part 
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which became the Republic and which 
is now engaged in war, having been 
attacked by the satellite government 
established in North Korea. 

I wonder whether the Senator and 
other Senators know of those facts, 
which I think clearly corroborate the 
proposition that General Marshall had 
orders that were part of a master plan, 
and that as a good general he simply 
carried them to China, just as General 
Hodges carried his orders to Korea. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
commenting upon the statement of the 
Senator from Michigan, let me say that 
what he has said confirms the long- 
established, insidious official policy of 
the State Department, if you please— 
namely, to allow our friends to fall, but 
not let the American people know that 
we shoved them. 

In that connection, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to an article apear- 
ing in the Sunday Compass, ior July 17, 
1949—a publication which is not ex- 
actly a conservative newspaper, as the 
Senator knows. It is an article written 
by the State Department's architect, 
Owen Lattimore; and in the article he 
praises the State Department for hav- 
ing allowed China to fall to the Commu- 
nists without letting the world know 
that we pushed her. I think I can quote 
his exact words, he said: “The thing to 
do now, therefore, is to also let South 
Korea fall, but do not let it be known 
that we pushed her; hence the request 
for a parting gift of $150,000,000.” 

What the Senator has placed in the 
Recorp certainly is more confirmation, if 
any were needed, of the policy we have 
had in the east—the policy of allowing 
our allies to fall, but not letting it be 
known that we pushed them. The same 
policy, which I intend to discuss, is now 
being urged by the State Department as 
the one which our country should pur- 
sue in dealing with the nations of Eu- 
rope, namely, “Let them fall, but do not 
let the world know we pushed them.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because I think it 
fits in with part of the jigsaw puzzle 
mentioned by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, I believe that at this time perhaps 
a little more history should be stated for 
the RECORD. 

When I.was in Korea in November of 
last year, and when I was in the Hung- 
nam-Hamhung area, which has since 
fallen to the Communists, and when I 
was in what then was the former North 
Korean-Communist capital, and now is 
again the North Korean-Communist 
capital—Pyongyang—I received infor- 
mation that under the directives which 
had been in force during the entire 
period of time when the United Nations 
forces were north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, we were not permitted to allow 
the currency of the Republic of Korea to 
circulate north of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, and therefore we were required to 
continue to use Communist currency, 
even behind the United Nations lines in 
Korea. 

Naturally, Mr. President, the Korean 
farmers, who presumably had been lib- 
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erated from Communist rule, and who, 
being reasonably wise persons, to bor- 
row the British expression, took a very 
dim view of being paid for their rice 
in Communist currency, refused to sell 
their rice under those conditions. It 
was only as a result of the pressure from 
the local, indigenous population, which 
refused to accept the Communist cur- 
rency which we were trying to get them 
to take for foodstuffs, that finally a 
change was brought about, so that the 
currency of the Republic of Korea could 
be used in the liberated area. 

But, Mr. President, to me what is more 
shocking than that is the fact that the 
United Nations directives which have 
been issued to our forces in Korea pro- 
vided that the officials of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, which 
had been established under United Na- 
tions auspices could not go north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, even after the 
United Nations forces were almost up 
to the Yalu River; and on several occa- 
sions the Government of the Republic 
of Korea, in response to appeals from 
local citizens who wanted to have ade- 
quate civil protection and civil police 
forces sent there, were prevented from 
sending their police forces to help police 
the areas north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, 

Had the United Nations directives 
been strictly adhered to, it is entirely 
possible that the Secretary of National 
Defense of the Republic of Korea would 
not have been permitted to go north to 
inspect some of his own troops who then 
were operating north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. However, apparently 
the directives were not closely adhered 
to—or, at least, not that closely ad- 
hered to. 

I merely cite that because I think it 
is a part of the history of this matter 
which has not yet been fully told. I 
hope at the proper time, in the proper 
committee, to request that those United 
Nations’ directives, which were in exist- 
ence at that time, be brought before 
the proper committees of the Senate of 
the United States, because I know of 
nothing that was done that more under- 
mined the prestige of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea in the newly 
won territory than to say, in effect, We 
do not recognize their currency, and 
therefore it cannot be used. We do not 
recognize their public officials, and there- 
fore they cannot come north to assume 
their governmental functions.” 

I think that at this point in the REC- 
orp that fact might be stated. At a later 
time I intend to develop it more fully. 

Before resuming my seat, I should also 
like to call to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and of the Senate to 
page 692 of the so-called China white 
paper. My authority in this case is the 
President of the United States, Mr. Tru- 
man, who issued a statement on Decem- 
ber 18, 1946. It is apropos of the state- 
ments which ere made from time to 
time, that large quantities of surplus 
military supplies were turned over to the 
Republic of China, the benefit of which 
they had, and therefore, the question is 
asked, How did it happen that they lost 
the war in spite of that? Here is a 
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paragraph which I believe should for all 
time answer that question. I quote the 
President of the United States: 

China agreed to buy all surplus property 
owned by the United States in China and on 
17 Pacific islands and bases with certain ex- 
ceptions. Six months of negotiations pre- 
ceded the agreement finally signed in 
August. It was imperative that this matter 
be concluded in the Pacific as had already 
been done in Europe, especially in view of the 
rapid deterioration of the matériel in open 
storage under tropical conditions and the 
urgent need for the partial alleviation of the 
acute economic distress of the Chinese peo- 


ple which it was hoped this transaction 
would permit. 


Here is the key sentence: 


Aircraft, all nondemilitarized combat ma- 
terial, and fixed installations outside of 
China were excluded. 


I emphasize the word “excluded.” 


Thus, no weapons which could be used in 
fighting a civil war were made available 
through this agreement. 


That should clear up much of the mis- 
understanding on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, who thought that large 
quantities of combat arms and equip- 
ment had been sent to the Republic of 
China by which that Government might 
have offset the equipment turned over 
to the Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia by the Soviet Union. The ma- 
terial made available to the Chinese 
Communists by Russia was good combat 
equipment which had been possessed by 
the Japanese Kwangtung army, and 
which it has been estimated was suffi- 
cient to arm an army of a million men for 
a 5-year period. It was then turned 
over to the Chinese Communists during 
precisely this same period, when, as a re- 
sult of the instructions given to our Am- 
bassador to China, the embargo was 
being laid against the Republic of China, 
and we were refusing to send them any 
arms and equipment. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his courtesy. I should like to have 
included at this point in the Recorp, if 
the Senator will permit, an article which 
appeared in the Washington News of 
Monday, March 12, by the very well 
known and able foreign correspondent, 
Mr. Clyde Farnsworth, dealing with the 
situation on the island of Formosa; and 
also an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington News of the same date, deal- 
ing with the same subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Formosa’s ROLE IN UNITED STATES PoLicy Nor 
CLEAR 
(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

Tarren, Formosa, March 12.—Chinese Na- 
tionalists believe that new American plan- 
ning which promised a pivotal position for 
Formosa in a new far eastern line-up 
against Communists has been snagged by 
the State Department. 

At any rate, Formosa is still a missing 
piece in the jigsaw shape-up of Washington 
policy, 

The Truman administration's difference 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur over his con- 
cept of a broad, bold front in the western 
Pacific is thought to have been whetted by 
the State Department. 

Some Chinese Nationalists say they wre 
the victims of the State Department's ef- 
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forts to save face by clinging to the Depart- 
ment’s old misjudgments of Chinese com- 
munism, of the Nationalist will to resist, 
of Formosa’s strategic value, and of the 
compatibility of American and British for- 
eign policy. 

PROFIT MOTIVE 

Their reasoning goes like this: 

Having written off the Nationalists as a 
lost. cause, the State Department fell for 
Britain’s idea that peace and profits were 
possible with Red China and that Peiping 
might even throw off Moscow’s influence. 

When this failed, Britain continued to in- 
fluence American policy against the Chinese 
Nationalists by stressing the necessity of 
European defense, the enormity of com- 
munism’s hold on Asia and the possible fail- 
ure of any countermeasures. 

British self-interest has obscured the fact, 
which is clear to General MacArthur and 
others, that the Communist threat to the 
United States is greater in Asia than Europe 
and might be relieved in both areas by a 
strong stand in the western Pacific. 

The Nationalists believe Britain's recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Reds was undertaken 
with the agreement, or at least with the ad- 
vance knowledge, of the State Department, 
a natural conclusion considering Washing- 
ton and London's claim to being together on 
major international issues. 

The Nationalists also believe Britain is 
chiefly responsible for confusing the UN and 
American approach to the Communist chal- 
lenge in Korea, and that further appease- 
ment is still more likely than a UN crack- 
down, despite the Chinese Reds have been 
declared aggressors, 

They believe that a compromise in Korea 
would mean a compromise on Formosa, 
which likely would be glanced over by de- 
claring United Nations authority over For- 
mosa’s future. 

COMMON SENSE? . 

They believe that military common sense 
dictates American support and use of For- 
mosa's half million troops not merely to 
counteract Communist aggression in Korea 
but as a good bet to unseat communism in 
China before it is entrenched. 

All this Britain opposes, and the United 
States has not seen fit to disagree openly. 

At the same time the Nationalists have rea- 
son to suppose that General MacArthur isn't 
alone in seeing things their way, and even 
has minority support in the State Depart- 
ment itself. 

They believe most American officials re- 
porting from Formosa in the past 6 months 
have justified their cause. That cause is, of 
course, a return to the China mainland in a 
counteroffensive against the Communists, 
preferably with American help but not nec- 
essarily so. 


THEIR Darkest Hour 


The Chinese Nationalists on Formosa take 
a gloomy view of the United States Govern- 
ment’s apparent apathy in deciding whether 
to make full use of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
in the war against Asiatic communism. 

They believe British influence is restrain- 
ing us; that British self-interest dictates an 
appeasement line which our State Depart- 
ment accepts to cover up its past mistakes 
on Chinese communism. , 

Scripps-Moward Staff Writer Clyde Farns- 
worth reports today from Formosa on the 
preceding page that the Nationalists fear a 
compromise settlement is in the making for 
Korea, which may mean a compromise on 
Formosa's future status—completing the 
write-off undertaken by our State Depart- 
ment before Korea. 

The Chinese Nationalists may be overly 
pessimistic. If they have a kindred adage 

. that the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn, hey might invoke it now. 
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For there are growing indications that, 
regardless of previous errors, we are coming 
around to some realistic views on the Korean 
stalemate. 

The simple facts are these: We can't win 
the war in Korea, militarily—we have Gen- 
eral MacArthur's word for that. The United 
Nations is doing nothing to win it politically, 
There is no chance of the UN authorizing 
a wider scope of operations for General 
MacArthur, and there is little chance that 
any other country is likely to contribute 
more troops or military aid. 

Chiang Kai-shek has on Formosa the larg- 
est anti-Communist land force in Asia, 
These forces are now immobilized by Presi- 
dent Truman's order neutralizing Formosa 
a policy that was laid down before Chinese 
Red intervention in Korea, 

It is only common sense that Asians will- 
ing and eager to fight communism in their 
own behalf should not be denied that privi- 
lege. The original contention that employ- 
ment of Chiang’s troops would broaden the 
war by bringing in the Chinese Communists 
was dissolved when the Peiping regime 
launched its own broad-scale offensive 4 
months ago. 

Whatever misgivings President Truman 
and the State Department had about the 
availability and effectiveness of Chiang's 
troops undoubtedly have been offset. by re- 
cent reports from their own observers on 
Formosa. Both diplomatic and ECA rep- 
resentatives have pictured Chiang as reso- 
lute and determined, wielding a stronger 
hand, and newly consecrated to his aim of 
upsetting communism in his homeland be- 
fore it solidifies, 

His chief needs are arms and ammunition 
and planes—in small amounts compared 
with what we are futilely pouring into Ko- 
rea—plus the green light for his build-up 
on the mainland. This would force Mao 
Tse-tung to stop sending his hordes of Red 
troops into Korea, 

We have already started a substantial flow 
of military aid to Formosa. Surely there is 
no intention that this shall remain unused 
while American casualties pile up in Korea, 

If, as the Nationalists contend, President 
Truman and the State Department have 
been swayed by British thinking, it’s hard to 
see how this can go on much longer. You 
can credit the administration for being wary 
enough not to fall into the trap of recog- 
nizing Red China, along with Britain, a year 
ago. Surely it is not likely to succumb to 
continued British pressure now. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to correct the RECORD, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me first point 
out something to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in connection with what he has 
stated. We know we have been getting 
figures from the State Department as to 
the military equipment which the United 
States gave to Nationalist China follow- 
ing the end of the war. If I may have 
the Senator’s attention, I know this will 
interest him. The 120,000 tons of am- 
munition which I just mentioned, which 
were dumped in the Bay of Bengal, were 
valued by the administration at $1,000 
a ton, and there was charged to China 
$120,000,000, the value of the ammuni- 
tion which we dumped in the Bay of 
Bengal. So when the Senator gets any 
figures from the administration as to 
military equipment given to Nationalist 
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China, let him please keep in mind that 
this sort of item is included. I trust the 
Senator follows me on that point. We 
charged China with the lend-lease equip- 
ment which we took and dumped into 
the ocean. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan desires to correct the RECORD. 
Instead of four Senators having attended 
the Rhee conference keld in Seoul, in 
November 1949, there were three. The 
Senator from Indiana was ill and unable 
to attend the conference. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The two objectives—the creation of a 
Red Poland and the creation of a Red 
China, have been attained by Russia. 
Let us briefly examine the next aims of 
international communism. 


PRELUDE TO CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


The next steps are no more secret than 
were the last. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Before getting away 
from China, I think it should be pointed 
out, to the all-time credit of the General- 
issimo, that, of all the then leaders of 
the world, he alone had the foresight to 
understand that to form a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Communists meant the 
loss of freedom to China, without even 
putting up a fight. He knew, better than 
any other leader of the Western or of 
the Eastern World, whet was going to 
happen when, in Rumania and in Eun- 
gary, there were formed coalitions with 
the Communist Government, and the 
Communists subsequently took over 
without even having an election. Cer- 
tainly the Generalissimo stands very 
astute compared to the record of a man 
like President Benes, of Czechoslovakia, 
who permitted a coalition government 
with the Communists to be formed there, 
and Czechoslovakia was taken over by 
the Communists without firing a shot. 
So the Generalissimo stood up, against 
the pressures of the world and against 
the direct pressure of our Government. 
When he resisted the world pressure and 
the pressure of this Nation, the Commu- 
nists could not take China by under- 
mining a free government and by con- 
quering a government without a war. 
Had we supported the Generalissimo 
then instead of aiding his Communist 
enemies China would still be free and 
we would not be in war in Korea. I think 
that should be said to the credit of the 
Generalissimo and to those in China who 
still love freedom. 

I think the Senator fro.a Wisconsin 
is aware of the fact that there is an 
important desideratum which the Com- 
munists always insist upon, every time 
they form a coalition government. They 
do not ask that they have half of the 
Cabinet members, they do not ask that 
they have a third of the Cabinet mem- 
bers; but they have never yet gone into 
a coalition without conceding to the 
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Communist party the all-important office 
of the Minister of the Interior, because 
the Minister of the Interior is, in other 
countries except English-speaking coun- 
tries, the minister in charge of the secret 
police, and the Communists know that 
if they get the secret police, they do not 
care who has the rest of the cabinet, be- 
cause they can do there what they did 
in Hungary, where the anti-Communist 
Small-Holders Party had won an elec- 
tion, with 77.4 percent of the vote. With- 
out a vote, in the meantime, the secret 
police were able to drive out of the coun- 
try and place in jail and exterminate, 
by one device and another, enough of the 
freedom-loving Hungarians, so that they 
were able to establish a Communist dic- 
tatorship, after the opposition had won 
with that tremendous majority. 

I think the world owes a salute to the 
Generalissimo by reason of the fact that 
he saw so clearly that to follow the ad- 
vice of General Marshall and Secretary 
Acheson and the administration was to 
surrender the freedom of China without 
firing a shot. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota very much for his 
comment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, along the 
line of the remarks of the Senator from 
South Dakota, I may say that in Novem- 
ber 1949, I was in Chungking, just 2 
years before the city fell to the Com- 
munists, and while there I met an Amer- 
ican missionary who had been in China 
for over a quater of a century. He said 
to me, “Senator, I wish you would ex- 
plain something to me. How is it that 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who is 
the No. 1 target of communism in all of 
Asia, at the same time can be the No. 1 
target of our own State Department?” 
It is a question which has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

PRELUDE TO CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


The next steps are no more secret than 
were the last. The next and final steps 
are a necessary prelude to the enslave- 
ment of America. The next and final 
aim is the control of the manpower and 
the industrial potential of Japan and 
Western Europe. 

I know there are those who say we can 
survive as an island in a communistic 
sea even if Russia attains those next two 
aims. With this I heartily disagree. 
If Japan falls, the entire Pacific falls, 
and we will have a Red Pacific washing 
our western shores with its communistic, 
atheistic erosion. 

DISASTER IF EUROPE FALLS 


If Europe falls that means transfer- 
ring to Soviet Russia the additional pro- 
ductive capacity for 62,000,000 tons of 
steel a year, which is nearly double Rus- 
sia’s present capacity. It will mean 
transferring to Communist Russia the 
entire industrial fabric of Western Eu- 
rope, which is second in capacity only 
to this Nation. It will mean transfer- 
ring into Communist slavery 200,000,000 
people who are related to us—200,000,000 
people who have the industrial and tech- 
nical. know-how which the Russians 

- presently lack, the technical know-how 
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necessary to create a powerful war ma- 
chine. It may well mean the shift to 
the Communist orbit of vast areas of the 
world which have a political and eco- 
nomic dependency upon the European 
powers, areas of the world from which 
we draw vital materials without which 
our war machine would grind to a stop. 
It will mean that South America either 
would fall within the Russian orbit or 
suffer economic collapse, because where 
else could she get rid of all the exports 
essential to her economy which she now 
sends to Europe? Where would South 
America get rid of her farm products 
which Europe now absorbs, but which we 
could not possibly absorb without creat- 
ing poverty for our farmers? We would 
be an island in a Communist sea, and 
lacking a vast number of the basic mate- 
rials without which we could not build 
and maintain even a semblance of a war 
machine. 

Many great and loyal and serious- 
minded men of both parties who differ 
very vigorously on what our course 
should be have joined in the great de- 
bate. I have carefully gone over their 
speeches, I think each has contributed 
greatly to the thinking on this subject, 
and that each deserves the thanks of 
the country for the extent to which his 


contribution will have helped pave the 


way for an American foreign policy that 
is really an American foreign policy. 

While there is much in a great num- 
ber of the speeches I have read that is 
clearly thought out and well worth the 
attention of all the American people— 
and much that goes to the basic prob- 
lems faced by our civilization—unfor- 
tunately practically the only part of 
those speeches which has been receiv- 
ing attention in the press is the question 
of whether American troops shall be 
sent to Europe; if so, how many and 
in what ratio to European troops; and 
whether the President has the constitu- 
tional power to send them without the 
approval of Congress, 

While these questions are important, 
I feel the infinitely more important 
question— the question upon which the 
life or death of this Nation hangs—is 
the question of what steps we shall take 
now, immediately, to marshall on our 
side of this fight the manpower and re- 
sources of those nations not yet behind 
the iron curtain. 

In examining how this should be done, 
we must closely scrutinize what has been 
done in the recent past. 

TWO-SIDED CONTRADICTORY WAR IN PACIFIC 


Last week we voted to draft 18-year- 
old American boys. Some of those 
young men will be sent to the Seventh 
Fleet, which is patrolling the waters 
between Formosa and China. Some of 
their brothers will be sent to fight 
against the Communists in Korea. 

When this vote was taken I was in 
the hospital undergoing a minor opera- 
tion. Had I been here, I could not and 
would not have voted for that draft be- 
fore certain preliminary steps were taken 
by those in charge of our foreign policy. 

AMERICAN DRAFTEE FIGHTING AMERICAN 

DRAFTEE 

Let me give one reason. The young 

man who goes to the Seventh Fleet has 
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the job, under Presidential orders 
drafted in the State Department, of pro- 
tecting the Communist mainland from 
any invasion by our allies, the anti- 
Communists. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat that 
statement. The young man who is sent 
to the Seventh Fleet has the job of pro- 
tecting the Communist mainland from 
any invasion by our allies, the anti-Com- 
munists. There is nothing secret or in- 
volved about this. The order to the 
Seventh Fleet very simply states that it 
shall immobilize Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and prevent any landings by 
him on the China coast. 

AMERICA BREAKS BLOCKADE OF COMMUNIST 

COAST 

Another part of the orders to the 
Seventh Fleet provides that it must 
break Chiang Kai-shek's blockade of the 
Communist ports. Prior to the entry of 
the Seventh Fleet upon the scene, Chiang 
Kai-shek had been doing a fairly good 
job of blockading the main Communist 
ports of China. Since the Seventh Fleet 
broke the blockade, a vast amount of 
Eritish and some American war mate- 
rials are flooding into Communist China 
and are being used today, were used yes- 
terday, and will be used tomorrow, to 
kill the draftees we send to Korea— 
brothers of the men we send into the 
Seventh Fleet whose orders protect the 
flow of war materials into Communist 
China. 

SEVENTH FLEET PROTECTS COMMUNIST COAST 


The orders to the Seventh Fleet, of 
course, also were to prevent the Commu- 
nists from landing on Formosa. How- 
ever, at that time, and for weeks there- 
after, the weather was such that it was, 
according to all military men, completely 
impossible for the Communists to at- 
tempt any Formosan landing with the 
type of craft they had available on the 
China coast. 

SEVENTH FLEET FREES REDS FOR KOREAN FIGHT 


Before the Seventh Fleet was ordered 
to keep Chiang from attacking the China 
coast, there were roughly a quarter of a 
million Chinese Communist troops im- 
mobilized on the China mainland oppo- 
site Formosa, 

SUMMARY OF AID GIVEN CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
BY ORDERS TO SEVENTH FLEET 


Let me sum up briefly what the order 
to the Seventh Fleet, the most fantastic 
order I have ever heard of, has accom- 
plished to date: 

First. It has protected the entire ex- 
posed coast of China from landings 
thereon by our allies, and has released 
vast numbers of Chinese Communist 
troops for service elsewhere. 


Second. It is endangering the freedom 
of Indochina by freeing Chinese Com- 
munists otherwise immobilized on the 
Cina coast so that they may go to the 
aid of Ho-Chi-Minh in Indochina. 

Third. This in turn has impaired the 
defense of Western Europe by keeping 
the great majority of the French profes- 
sional military forces from training 
duties at home. 

Fourth. It has posed the additional 
threat to Hong Kong by freeing Red 
Chinese soldiers to concentrate against 
Hong Kong who would otherwise be im- 
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mobilized on the China coast. Our 
myopic British friends seem to blind 
their eyes and close their ears to this 
fact. 

Fifth. It has, in effect, given comple*e 
freedom of action to the Chinese Reds 
by having our Navy protect their long 
and very vulnerable southern flank from 
our allies, the anti-Communists. This 
in turn means more Chinese Communists 
hurled against American forces in Korea, 
more American dead and wounded, a 
greater percentage of the American 
Army tied down in Korea, less arms and 
ammunition to rearm Western Europe, 
and an additional and almost unbearable 
burden upon the American taxpayer. 
Such is the result of our two-sided, con- 
tradictory war in the Pacific, in which 
the Seventh Fleet is ordered to fight on 
one side and the United States Army on 
the other. It seems impossible, but it is 
happening. 

BROTHER FIGHTS BROTHER UNDER STATE 
DEPARTMENT ORDER 

It must be puzzling indeed for an 
American young man to be drafted and 
sent to Korea to fight communism, when 

his brother is sent to the Seventh Fleet 
to protect the same Communists whom 
he is fighting—the result of the most 
fantastic order that has ever existed in 
war or peace, an order which cannot be 
justified by even the most tortured rea- 
soning, an order which bears the finger- 
prints, the very bloody fingerprints, if 
you please, of Communist treason. 

FORMOSA TROOPS REJECTED 


As the Senate knows, while we were 
badly outmanned on Korea and taking 
an awful kicking cround because of the 
tremendous weight of numbers of the 
opposition, our ally, Chiang Kai-shek, 
who has about half a million troops on 
Formosa offered to supply badly needed 
troops in Korea. Incidentally, remem- 
ber that Nationalist China is a member 
of the United Nations and all members 
of the UN were called upon to send troops 
to Korea end that Chiang made the first 
offer and the only sizable offer of troops. 


A MILLION GUERRILLAS 


He also offered the use of 1,000,000 
guerrillas in China, if he were merely 
given the light automatic weapons to 
equip them—a million fighters as a di- 
versionary force to drag the Chinese 
Communist armies back out of Korea, 
But the group in power in the State De- 
partment, the same group which has been 
slowly gaining more and more power 
since the early 40’s, the group which was 
in power during the sell-out of China 
and the sell-out of Poland, in answer to 
the offer of Chiang Kai-shek; said, “No, 
we won't use your troops, because if we 
did, we might make the Chinese Commu- 
nists mad.” 

DEATH WARRANT OF AMERICAN BOYS SIGNED In 
STATE DEPARTMENT 

At this point I am not going to discuss 
whether the actions of that group are 
the result of treachery or incompetence. 
I intend to discuss the treachery within 
the next week or 10 days: Anyone with 
eyes to see and ears to hear and a mind 
with which to think can but agree that 
whether it is treachery or incompetence, 
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those actions have been awfully bad for 
America and awfully good for the cause 
of international communism. No one 
can deny that when they refused the use 
of these Chinese nationalist soldiers they 
signed the death warrants of thousands 
of American boys, and decreed that vast 
numbers of American mothers and wives 
would again go deep into the valley of 
darkness and despair, 
ARCHITECTS FOR DISASTER IN ASIA NOW PLANNING 
DISASTER FOR EUROPE 

Just for a n. oment I should like to shift 
from China to the other half of the world. 
I realized that some of my good friends 
feel that the problem in Europe can be 
settled merely by the decision of whether 
we shall send an additional 6 or 8 or 
10 American divisions to Western Eu- 
rope. Would that it were that simple, 
In examining the problem we must keep 
in mind that the group which is doing 
the planning for Western Europe is the 
identical group which has been doing the 
disastrous planning for Asia—the same 
group which did the planning for the sell- 
out of Poland and China. Again with- 
out concerning ourselves over whether 
their actions are the result of treachery 
or incompetence, let us look at the un- 
questioned facts. Those facts speak for 
themselves. The planning has been dis- 
astrous for America and good for Soviet 
Russia, 

EISENHOWER’S HANDS TIED 


Those of us who have confidence in 
General Eisenhower as a great soldier 
should realize that Eisenhower's hands 
are also tied by the same crowd that has 
tied the hands of MacArthur in the east; 
and if good-natured Ike is not careful, he 
is going to be taken for an awful ride. 
A good soldier such as Eisenhower does 
not have time to learn the ways of crook- 
ed, backroom diplomacy; and if a man 
has spent enough time soldiering to be 
the good soldier Eisenhower is, he is not 
equipped by experience to cope with un- 
principled, crooked, clever diplomats, It 
is difficult for a soldier of integrity who 
has not had time off to study ways of 
traitors to bring himself to believe that 
people in high positions in this Govern- 
ment could be actually disloyal to the 
Nation. 

FAILURE TO MAKE WEST GERMAN TROOPS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 

The Senate will recall that when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower appeared before the 
joint session of the Congress, he said 
that he was unable to discuss the use of 
German manpower until the politics of 
the situation were cleared up by the 
diplomats. For 5 years these diplo- 
mats have done nothing to clear up the 
situation, Periodically our State De- 
partment talks of rearming Western 
Germany to counter the powerful army 
built up by the Russians in East Ger- 
many. But there is nothing but talk— 
words apparently planted to lull the 
American people into a sense of security 
that we are about to do something in 
West Germany to counter the threat of 
what Russia has been doing in East Ger- 
many. This is clever administration of 
sleeping tablets to the American people. 
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MANPOWER FOR DEFENSE OF 

EUROPE 

When Eisenhower went to Europe to 
plan the defense of Western Europe, he 
was not even allowed to accept the invi- 
tation from Spain to visit the greatest 
potential source outside Germany, of 
manpower for a Western European 
Army, a country which has long been 
dedicated to fighting communism— 
namely, Spain. I am not going to argue 
that Spain has or has not the kind of 
government of which we would or should 
approve. The point is that we cannot 
make over the Spanish government. I 
am not going to argue that we should 
cy should not love the 48,000,000 people 
of Western Germany. But it takes no 
argument—it follows as the night fol- 
lows the day—to show chat there is no 
way on God’s earth to defend the richest 
prize for which Communist Russia is 
aiming—the industrial heart of Eu- 
rope—unless we use the two great wells 
of tough anti-Communist manpower— 
Western Germany and Spain. The talk 
of doing otherwise is either the talk of 
those who know not what they say or 
the talk of traitors planning a phony 
defense. 

LET THEM FALL, BUT DO NOT LET THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE KNOW WE PUSHED THEM 

When I hear administration spokes- 
men urging that the solution to the 
whole problem lies in drafting and send- 
ing to Europe another 4, 6, 8, or 10 Amer- 
ican divisions, there is called vividly to 
my mind an article which appeared in 
the Compass on July 17, 1949. The Com- 
pass, incidentally, is not exactly a con- 
servative paper. It contains an article by 
that great expert on the Far East, the 
adviser to two Presidents and the man 
long referred to as the architect of our 
far-eastern policy, the man who was 
called upon to give secret advice to our 
Roving Ambassador Philip Jessup before 
he started to rove. 

Let me read it to the Senate and see 
if it does not give us an idea of what 
may be happening insofar as Western 
Europe and Asia are concerned. 

Mr. Lattimore, the State Department’s 
adviser, praises the State Department 
for having succeeded in allowing China 
to fall to the Communists without letting 
it appear to the world that we had 
shoved her. It is almost incredible, but 
it is a matter of record. He then goes 
on to state: 

The thing to do, therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it. Hence the recommendation 
of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 


The picture in Western Europe, Mr. 
President, is much the same. We are 
preparing to allow Western Europe to 
fall without having it appear that we 
pushed her, It matters not whether we 
send 1 American division or 10 or 20. 
It matter not whether Eisenhower is the 
most brilliant military genius the world 
has ever produced. We cannot defend 
Western Europe without the manpower 
of Spain and Western Germany. It just 
is not in the cards. 


TWO WELLS OF 
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COMMUNIST VICTORY INEVITABLE UNLESS 
IMMEDIATE REVERSAL 

If we continue with the same type of 
planning and arguing over whether 6 
divisions or 10 or 20 American divisions 
should be sent to Europe and neglect the 
important question of utilizing the man- 
power of our allies, then Communist vic- 
tory in Western Europe is just as certain 
as Communist victory was in China, 

AMOUNT OF TIME LEFT TO REARM WESTERN 

EUROPE 

There are those who say that if we 
start to rearm Western Europe and 
Western Germany the Russians will 
promptly move in. This may well be. 
However, there is one condition which 
exists today which discourages a military 
move on the ground on the part of 
Russia —a condition which may not exist 
a few years hence. As of today our long- 
range bombers using the atomic bomb 
‘could wipe Russian industry off the face 
of the earth, I do not believe Russia will 
move while that condition continues. 

We also know, of course, that Russia, 
with a vast number of captured German 
scientists, is working feverishly to per- 
fect a guided missile of the air, a missile 
which will track and destroy planes in 
the air. If and when this is accom- 
plished—and it is being accomplished as 
of this moment—our atom-carrying 
bombers will no longer act as a deterent 
to Soviet Russia, Our atom-carrying 
bombers will then be useless. 

My estimate of the situation is that we 
have a limited time to rearm Western 
Europe—the time during which it will 
take the Russian scientists to perfect a 
defense to our atom-carrying bombers, 
and not one day longer. When they have 
that defense—and they are working on 
it today—they will be able to move on 
the ground unless, in the meantime, we 
have built up in Europe ground forces 
and a tactical air force of sufficient power 
to deter them. 

ARMIES OF WESTERN EUROPE POTENTIALLY 
STRONGER THAN SOVIET RUSSIA 
There are those who say that it is im- 
possible for Western Europe to compete 
with the land armies of Russia. Mr. 
President, this just is not true. Remem- 
ber that German armies nearly destroyed 
Russia in the last war and now, with the 
exception of the 10,000,000 Germans un- 
der Russian domination, we have not 
only Germany but also Spain, France, 
the other small European nations, and 

England. 

So we have a much greater well of 
potential military force to fight against 
Russia on the land now than we had 
when the last war started. In addition, 
Russia’s steel-making capacity is rough- 
ly only 35,000,000 tons a year. The steel- 
‘making capacity of Western Europe is 
62,000,000 tons a year. Our steel-making 
capacity is nearly 100,000,000 tons a year. 

It seems that the time is long past due 
to build up in Western Europe not an 
American Army but a Western-European 
army for peace. If this is done, peace 
may well be prolonged for another 15 or 
20 years. In the meantime communism 
may rot from the inside out, to the end 
that a peaceful world will then be pos- 
sible without world war III. 


-a formal alliance. 
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With the manpower of our friends in 
Asia and the manpower of our friends in 
Europe and the industrial capacity of 
this Nation, we are far more powerful 
still as of today than the Communist 
countries. But we may not be more pow- 
erful today, tomorrow, or the next day. 
If the Communists take over Western 
Europe, if they take over Japan, then 
they will be far stronger in productive 
capacity, in raw materials, and in man- 
power. 

AGGRESSION IN CAUSE OF FREEDOM AND JUSTICE 


There are those who say we should do 
nothing aggressive. This just does not 
make sense. There is no reason on God’s 
earth why free men should not be ag- 
gressive in the cause of freedom and 
justice. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. After listening to the 
Senator’s remarks, I take it that, as of 
this moment, he looks with favor upon 
sending American troops to Europe. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me interrupt 
the Senator at that point. I say that 
any troops we send to Europe will be 


condemned either to death or to live out 


their lives in some Siberian slave-labor 
camp unless we decide to use the two 
wells of manpower which the State De- 
partment, as of today, plans that we 
not use. Unless we use the manpower 
of Spain and the manpower of Western 
Germany, regardless of whether we send 


1 division, 4, 10, or 20 divisions to West- 


ern Europe, the American divisions sim- 
ply cannot defend Western Europe. 

If we decide as of now to make an 
about-face—and we cannot make an 
about-face while we have the old Yalta 
crowd running the State Department— 
if we clean house in the State Depart- 
ment and make an about face, and do 
the logical thing, the wisdom of which 
can be seen by any man who can add 


two and two, and say we will use all 


available manpower in Europe, yes, then 
I say, send all the American divisions 
needed as a stop-gap until we can arm 
our friends in Europe. I hope I make 
myself clear to the Senator, that we will 
be committing to death or slavery every 
American we send to Europe unless we 
make an about-face and decide to use 
the manpower of Western Germany and 
Spain. If we decide to use the man- 
power of Western Germany and Spain, 
then if Eisenhower thinks it is neces- 
sary to send American divisions, let us 
send them, 

Mr. WELKER. Then I take it the 
Senator is not in favor of sending Amer- 


‘ican boys to Europe until we have an 


alliance with Spain and with Western 
Germany, a working alliance, whereby 
we get their manpower and their help? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes and no, Mr. 
President. I am not so concerned with 
Iam concerned prin- 
cipally with a reversal in the thinking of 
our administration so that we will know 
that our State Department is not tying 
the hands of our military leaders, so that 
we will know that the administration is 
working toward hringing into the de- 
fense of Europe Spain and Western 


Germany. 
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Let me also say this: We cannot sep- 
arate the defense of Europe from the 
defense of Asia. Therefore, I would also 
want the assurance that the adminis- 
tration makes an about-face with respect 
to China and says, “We will use all the 
available manpower of our allies in 
China, the 500,000 men on the island 
of Formosa, the 1,000,000 guerrillas in 
China.” 

I propose to submit an amendment to 
the measure which will be brought to 
the Senate authorizing the sending of 
additional troops to Europe, to provide 
that as a condition precedent to send- 
ing any American troops to Europe we 
say to Gen. Douglas MacArthur: “Gen- 
eral, you use your own judgment in 
fighting the Chinese Communists. Hit 
them where, when, and how you think 
it is militarily necessary, just so long as 
in so doing you can save the life of one 
American boy.” I suggest that we say 
to him, “General MacArthur, whenever 
the time is right you can authorize 
Chiang Kai-shek to make landings on 
the China coast.” I suggest that we say 
to him also, We will give our allies in 
China, the 1,000,000 guerrillas there, the 
necessary weapons so they can act as 
a military weapon against the Chinese 
Communists. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned 
with any alliance; I am concerned with 
some positive assurance that our ad- 
ministration is working toward the use 
of the Spanish and the Western Ger- 
man soldiers. Perhaps a public alliance 
might defeat some of the purposes to be 
attained, but so long as we have the 
Yalta crowd in the State Department, 
the crowd that has always been found at 
the time and place where things are 
done that are so good for international 
communism, so good for Communist 
Russia—so long as we have that crowd 
there, the crowd which is always found 


where things happen that are so dis- 


astrous for America—then I just do not 
want to trust to that crowd the life of 
even one American boy in Western 
Europe or any place else in the world. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator was in 
the hospital last week, I believe 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was. 

Mr. WELKER. When the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] made 
the statement on the floor of the Senate 
that he had inquired in the Capital City, 
Washington, D. C., of the most impor- 
tant man in Government, as to whether 
Spain would join in rearming and in re- 
sisting Russia, and that he was informed 


‘that Spain did not want any part of our 


enterprise, can the Senator enlighten 
me with respect to that statement? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to. 
Regardless of where the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] got those facts, 
they are not true. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Has the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin explored 
the problem that maybe Western Ger- 


many would not be willing to join in 
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such an enterprise with the United 
States? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is a 
good question, Mr. President. I think 
Western Germany would not be inter- 
ested in joining the enterprise under the 
terms and conditions offered her. As 
the Senator knows, we had men like 
George Shaw Wheeler over there, in 
charge of de-Nazification of Germany, 
a man who passed the tests of the Loy- 
alty Board in our State Department, but 
finally went behind the iron curtain and 
said he was seeking refuge from Amer- 
ican type of democracy, and proclaimed 
his communism. Men like him have 
been publicly stating from time to time 
that we are trying to work out a deal 
whereby we can rearm Western Ger- 
many to balance off the rearming of 
Eastern Germany by Russia: However, 
up until now we have not offered to allow 
them to do any fighting under condi- 
tions agreeable to them. At first they 
suggested German elements of platoon 
strength. I believe that has finally risen 
to battalion strength now. The Senator 
and I know that the 48,000,000 people 
in Western Germany are not going to 
put their platoons and battalions under 
a Communist-infiltrated ground army 
in France. They simply are not going 
to do it. 

Incidentally, from all the information 
we can obtain the French Air Corps is 
rather clean of Communist influence. 
We do know that Western Germany 
hates and fears communism just as much 
as the average American fears commu- 
nism. They have just as much reason 
to fight, and there is no reason on God’s 
earth why they will not if we give them 
-a chance to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
true that there is some antipathy on 
the part of certain elements in Western 
Germany to have their country become 
the battleground which may be subject 
to the scorched-earth policy or some 
such policy? 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Europe has a possible 
unhappy future to look forward to. 
There is no question about that. There 
is no question about the fact that 
many people in France, Germany, Spain, 
Denmark, all those European countries, 
very much hate the thought of making 
of their homes a battleground. But the 
decision unfortunately, is not theirs. 
The decision already has been made in 
the Kremlin, and publicly proclaimed, as 
I say, just as publicly as were Hitler’s 
aims as set forth in Mein Kampf; that 
they are going to rule the world, and 
that the next objective is the industrial 
heart of Europe and the industrial heart 
of Japan. The only way that Western 
Europe can avoid being made a battle- 
ground is to build up her forces strong 
enough so that Russia will not dare to 
move. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada is extremely interested in 
the statement made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that we should se- 
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cure the wholehearted cooperation of 
Spain and Western Germany; with 
which I agree. But I believe there are 
complications existing in Germany now, 
after partially putting into effect the 
Morgenthau plan and after other indi- 
viduals have had their say through the 
years since World War II. These com- 
plications will have to be overcome. The 
obvious markets now for Germany’s 
thrift and manufacturing and process- 
ing of materials are in Russia and in 
Communist China. They need not, how- 
ever, be the only markets, if some un- 
derstanding can be reached with the 
United States and certain countries in 
Europe. All that can be overcome even 
after this long period of the subversive 
influence the Senator has so accurately 
described. 

Let us assume, for a minute, that we 
can secure wholehearted cooperation of 
England, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and all the 16 Marshall plan na- 
tions—with respect to which there seems 
to be some question now. Would the 
Senator agree then with the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada that with all the sol- 
diers available in Western Europe, in- 
cluding Western Germany and Spain, 
and by arming these soldiers to the ex- 
tent that our economy would support, 


together with building an air corps, a 
long-range bombing air force of tens of 
thousands of planes, if necessary, in this 


country to control the air over any area 
in Europe or Asia that is important to 
us, and submarines to blockade any na- 
tion that might seek to move into these 
areas, most of the defense of Europe and 
Asia could be done from the Western 
Hemisphere? . Does the Senator agree 
that the areas could be defended, with 
the foot soldiers largely furnished by 


the countries which we are defending? 


Mr. McCARTHY. I believe I under- 


stand the Senator’s point. Although I 


do not claim to be a military expert. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Senator served in the Air Corps, and 
probably he has a better capacity for 
understanding these matters than do 
many other persons who have already 


rendered judgment. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I strive to. keep 
abreast as much as possible of all new 
developments in both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. I think I have a fairly 
good knowledge of what we in this Na- 
tion are accomplishing in the way of 
the development of new weapons, both 
offensive and defensive. I think I have 
some knowledge of what the potential 
enemy—Russia—is attempting to per- 
fect. 

One of the things which I believe the 
Senator may overlook when he states 
that sufficient long-range bombers may 
keep Russia under control, is the likeli- 
hood that in the fairly near future 
our long-range bomber will be useless. 
We know that the Russians, with the 
assistance of captured German scien- 
tists—and they have some great minds 
over there—are working on the guided 


_ missile of the air, the type of guided 


missile which can track down bombers 
and destroy them, just as we now have 


_ a guided missile for use under water. 


When the Russians develop a guided 


j missile for use in the air—and ány mil- 
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itary experts with whom we talk now 
concede that the Russians will develop 
it—our long-range bombers will be use- 
less, and will not deter Russia from 
aggression. 

As we know, today Russia is not build- 
ing very many long-range bombers, and 
at this time we are building very little 
by way of a tactical air force. However, 
today Russia is concentrating on the de- 
velopment of a tactical air force, and 
almost nothing else in the air. That 
may be one indication that Russia has 
progressed much farther along the road 
toward the development of the guided 
missile for use in the air than we realize. 

When the day comes that Russia has 
perfected the guided missile for use in 
the air, our bombers will not be worth 
a tinker's dam; and on that day, unless 
we have in Europe an army with a tac- 
tical air force to support it, Russia will 
cut through to the English Channel 
just as easily as a knife can cut through 
butter. 

My hope is that in the short time 
which is left to us—whether it be months 
or years, we do not know—we shall 
make an about-face,.and shall cease 
this argument about preparing for a 
“phony” defense of Western Europe. The 
State Department’s plan for the defense 
of Europe, as I am sure the Senator will 


_agree with me, is a “phony” plan of 


defense, because we cannot defend West- 
ern Europe unless we use those two 
great wells of manpower. It simply is 


not in the cards that Western Europe 


can be defended in any other way. 

If you sit down with any military man 
who can add two and two, he will tell us 
that there simply is not enough Ameri- 
can manpower to defend Europe without 
using the manpower of Europe. 

The Senator also asked me whether 


I believe that if we built up the armies 


of Europe, using the men in Germany 
and in Spain, it would be necessary to 
send American troops to Western Eu- 
rope. 

The answer is, no; but it may be neces- 
sary that we send some America:. divi- 
sions to Europe as a stop-gap measure, 


_while we are building up the armies of 


Western Europe. 

However, the trouble now is that while 
we talk about sending American divi- 
sions to Western Europe as a stop-gap 


measure, at the same time we do abso- 


lutely nothing about using those two 
great untouched wells of manpower. 

In other words, the present plan is 
strictly a “phony” plan for a “phony” de- 
fe1.se—a case of those in the back rooms, 
where the planning is done by the same 
crowd that did the planning for China, 
saying the same thing they said about 
China, namely, We will let them fall, 
but we will not let it appear that we 
pushed them.” 

Mr. MALONE. Mtr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I should like 
to say that I agree with both the answers 
he has given. 

However, when he makes the point 
that it may be necessary to send a few 


American divisions to Western Europe as 


a sort of bait to get the people of West- 


ern Europe to enlist in their own armies, 


I do not agree. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Let me interrupt 
there, to say that I think a great error 
is being made by those who urge that 
course. It is not a question of the Eu- 
ropean nations being unwilling to help 
themselves, aud that therefore we 
should send our forces there as a sort of 
bait to persuade them to help themselves 
and to enlist in their own army; but the 
question is whether our planners should 
be permitted to plan a “phony” defense 
around 16 nations which simply do not 
have enough manpower to defend West- 
ern Europe. 

We speak of coaxing the European 
people there to defend themselves. 
‘There is no question but that the Span- 
iards and the 48.000,000 people of West- 
ern Germany are willing to defend 
themselves, if we make it possible for 
them to do so. However, we control 
their production of arms and equipment, 
and thereby control their ability to 
create an army with which to defend 
themselves. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand tne answer the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin has given, I agree with him. 

MUST WE URGE SELF-DEFENSE ON EUROPE? 


However, to clarify the situation, let 
me say that it seems entirely impossible 
to defend people who do not want to be 
defended and who will not defend them- 
selves. Therefore, the argument that 
we must send two or three or four divi- 
sions—amounting to practically nothing, 
under the circumstances, of course—to 
Western Europe, merely to constitute a 
force to be built around, and to impress— 
as has been emphasized in the course of 
some of the arguments—upon those 
people our earnestness and our willing- 
ness to help defend Europe, after we 
have spent $100,000,000,000, and now 
have enacted a measure for the recruit- 
ment of a large army, and are continuing 
to send arms and supplies there, seems 
silly. In other words, we are the ones 
who need defending 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt the Senator from Nevada 
at this point. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to com- 
plete stating this point. I agree with 
the Senator from Wisconsin that we 
have had a phony set-up from the be- 
ginning—commencing with the Morgen- 
thau plan for Germany; and then con- 
tinuing with Yalta, where we gave away 
Manchuria without providing any de- 
fense whatever for China, thus robbing 
China of her breadbasket; and then 
when we allowed the establishment of a 
plan in regard to Korea which would 
permit that nation to fall, but did so in 
a way by which we hoped it would not 
appear that we were responsible. 


CHINA COULD RISE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


It took the administration nearly 4 
years following World War II to turn 
the Chinese civil war into a war between 
China and the United States of America, 
although the United States is the old, 
tried-and-true friend of China. It is 
my opinion that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is entirely correct when he states 
that if we turn Chiang Kai-shek loose, 
under the direction or at the instigation, 
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when the time is ripe, of General Mac- 
Arthur, Chiang Kai-shek would turn the 
present war into a Chinese civil war, and 
would do so rather quickly, and that 
would be about the end of the fighting 
in Korea. 


OVER DETAILS WE FORGET THE ESSENTIALS 


Nevertheless, let us go back to the 
general idea. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin that we allowed 
ourselves to engage in discussion and de- 
bate over the details—for instance, 
whether the draftees should be 18 years 
of age or 18% or 19 years of age, and 
whether we should send 1, 2, 3, or 4 divi- 
sions to Europe—when the real problem 
has been obscured. 

One of the real problems is this: 
What areas are we going to defend? 

The next problem is: How are we going 
to defend them? 

The next problem is this: How many 
men do we reed to do it, and who will 
help us? 

Now the Senator has reached the 
heart of the problem. 

OUR SUPPORT OF COLONIALISM ONLY GAINS US 
ENEMIES 


It is currently my opinion, based on 
the information I can obtain—and the 
debate with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin further confirms my opin- 
ion—that we can handle this situaticn 
only if we take advantage of the friend- 
ly peoples of the world—the people in 
Turkey and Pakistan and Spain, and if 
we also take advantage of the friendly 
peoples of Western Germany—if it is 
not now too late for us to do so—and the 
friendly peoples of Asia, and turn more 
of them into our friends. We shall do 
that if we stop supporting slavery—for 
instance, slavery in Indochina, in the 
Malayan States, in Indonesia, and in 
various parts of Africa. If we do that, 
perhaps then we shall find that sud- 
denly we have a great many friends we 
did not know about before, whereas as 
long as we support the hopeless colonial 
slavery system, which is deader than 
Caesar at this moment, and probably 
has been for several years—probably we 
would be defeated in trying to do so— 
despite all our power. We shall incur 
the bitter enmity of the peoples upon 
whom otherwise we could depend, as the 
Senator has so ably described. As he 


has said, we are bringing that about by 


the policy we follow. 
UNITED STATES IS SHORT OF MANPOWER; EUROPE 
Is NOT 

I understand the Senator’s point about 
the guided missiles; but on the other 
hand, we should be as far along in our 
research as the Russians are in that re- 
spect, with the result that the Russian 
bombers would not be able to injure us. 
If we have the guided missiles—and I 
understand that probably within a rea- 
sonable period of time that will be pos- 
sible—our own security would be a lot 
better off. Still, there are in Europe to- 
day 25 percent more people than can 
ever make a living there again, with- 
out having someone—probably our- 
selves—feed them. It is a silly policy to 
send American troops into foreign coun- 
tries with tremendous amounts of man- 
power, instead of arming the popula- 
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tions there. This epplies equally to 
Western Europe as to the friendly na- 
tions of Asia. 

We should keep our soldiers here in 
the United States, so as to have enough 
of them here to be able to handle any- 
thing which might develop here. Also, 
many of them would then be available 
to our industrial plants, which today are 
short of manpower, and will continue to 
be short of manpower if we continue 
the draft. 

Furthermore, I am sure the Senator 
remembers what Mr. Churchill said at 
the beginning of World War II, namely, 
that “All we need is money; we will 
take care of the rest of it.” 

Later he said, “Give us the tools“ 
lend lease and all the rest. and we will 
finish the job.” 

Later he said, in a dramatic speech 
which was carried by almost every news- 
paper in the world: “We are losing the 
seed of England. You must send the 
men.” 

Finally we ended up with having so 
many of our men in Europe that hey 
constituted about three-fourths of the 
Allied forces there. It looks now as if 
we could be caught in that trap again. 

Therefore, we come back to what the 
able Senator has said, namely, that we 
should cooperate with our friends in Eu- 
rope and then should determine the 
areas in Europe and Asia which are to. 
be defended; and then we should find 
out what will be required if we undertake 
that job. 

Does the Senator agree as to that? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I must disagree 
with one statement the Senator made. 
He said that we should not help people 
who will not help themselves—the inti- 
mation being that the people of Europe 
would not help defend themselves. 

Mr. MALONE. No; I meant if they 
would not help themselves by putting 
their own men into the army. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us examine 
that question for a moment. That is a 
question with which we are confronted 
almost everyday, namely, the question 
of whether the people cf Western Eu- 
rope are willing to defend themselves. 

Mr. MALONE. I did not raise that 
question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me raise it. I 
think that the Europeans are just as 
willing to defend themselves against in- 
ternational communism as we are 
willing to defend ourselves. The Chi- 
hese, obviously, are willing to defend 
themselves, otherwise there would not 
be 1,000,000 guerrilias in China 

Mr. MALONE. And we would not be 
fighting our State Department all this 
time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me conclude, if 


I may otherwise. We would not be read- 


ing everyday about the Chinese being 
willing to risk their lives with practi- 


_ cally no apparent chance of success, 


Mr. MALONE, That is, without our 
help. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. So I do not approve 
of the propaganda that the Chinese are 
not willing to defend themselves against 

communism. The Senator and 1 know 
that, during the first 2 or 2 days of the 


Korean war, the columnists who nor- 
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mally have deen the apologists for our 
State Department and publicists for it— 
were already laying the groundwork. 
They were screaming to high heaven 
that the South Koreans were unwilling 
to fight against communism. They said, 
“They do not nave the heart. Their gov- 
ernment is too corrupt, anc the Commu- 
nist government represents something 
clean and wholesome.” They set forth 
the figures from the State Department 
to show that we hai dumped into South 
Korea all the arms and ammunition 
which those South Koreans needed in 
order to fight a war. It looked pretty 
good, because the figures showed that 
we sent them hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of equipment, as I recall. 

However when our correspondents got 
over there, and discovered that the South 
Koreans did not have any airplanes, ex- 
cept one or two old AT-6’s, I believe, that 
they had only a few 3-inch bazookas, 
with no ammunition for them, and that 
they had no ammunition for their rifles, 
it was only then that we discovered how 
phony this propaganda was—the prop- 
aganda that the peoples of the earth are 
unwilling to fight against international 
communism. 

We found the same thing was said of 
China. We got the phony figures about 
lend-lease equipment which had been 
given to China. We now know, for the 
information which has been developed 
since then—for example, certain infor- 
mation given by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] on the Senate 
floor today—that the lend-lease military 
equipment, to the extent of millions of 
dollars’ worth, given to China, was 
largely imaginary equipment and where 
it was real it was demilitarized equip- 
ment—equipment which they could not 
use for the purpose of fighting a war. 
But we heard that great propaganda 
which was built up, that the anti-Com- 
munists in China were not willing to 
fight. We now know that they were 
willing to fight but were betrayed. The 
people of Western Europe are also willing 
to fight. The people of Spain are willing 
to fight. The people of Germany are 
willing to fight. The people of China 
are willing to fight. But our old Yalta 
crowd in the State Department says, 
“No, we are in charge of the plans.” And 
they are, Mr. President, They are in 
charge of the pocketbook. They are in 
charge of the equipment. They are in 
charge of the weapons of war, and they 
can make it impossible for those people 
to fight. So I do not think we should 
fall victim to the propaganda that the 
people of Europe are unwilling to fight 
the Communists. 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I desire to make one 
further point. The point which the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada is making is 
that we should let them build an army. 
That is what we want them to do, and 
they are able to put anywhere from 
1,000,000 to 10,000,000 men into the army, 
without an overly serious drain on their 
manpower. We can bring the Spanish 
into the European defense system with 
2,000,000 more men, or 1,000,000 more, 
and, if we have not gone too far with the 
Morgenthau plan and with Germany’s 
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ostracism by the cther nations of 
Europe—if we could get a united Europe, 
in some manner, either by way of a cus- 
toms union or through a United States 
of Europe, the ability of Europe to de- 
fend itself would be in no doubt. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much, and I am not sure that 
I am making my position clear. I hope 
I shall make it clear to the Senator and 
to the country. It is that we should not 
waste our time now and divert the atten- 
ion of the country toa phony issue. The 
question is not, Should we send 3 divi- 
sions, or 4, or 6, or 10 divisions to West- 
ern Europe. The question is, Are we 
going to make an about-face, as of today, 
and get rid of the phony planners, and 
begin, as of today, to use the manpower 
of the rest of the world which is avail- 
able? Unless we do that, we cannot 
fight international communism. 

There are today three great wells of 
manpower—wells of manpower willing 
to be used: anti-Communist China, 
Spain, Western Germany, and, of course, 
the manpower of Japan becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

Mr. MALONE. And then, of course, 
the Philippines and Indonesia, if the 
Senator will yield further, and New 
Guinea, Australia, and all the rest. 
There is no question of manpower. I 
fully agree with the Senator that, if it 
were possible, we should impeach all 
these people who are handling this 
matter; but that has proved to be im- 
possible. I say, “Why send 1 division, 
2, 3, or 4 divisions to Europe, to keep 
General Eisenhower company, when in 
a month or 6 weeks or 2 months they 
should be able to get 30 divisions 
together in Europe, and we could start 
sending them the necessary arms?” 
Why put any foot soldiers in a place 
where they are so crowded with man- 
power that they are starving to death? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not going to 
argue the question of whether we should 
send 3 or 4 or 5 divisions to Western 
Europe. I think too many of us have 
been trapped into arguing that phony 
issue. 

Mr. MALONE. We shall be trapped 
into sending 10,000,000 men if we keep 
this up. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not intend to 
argue the question, because, whether we 
send 1 division, or 5, or 10, we are 
doomed to failure under the present 
State Department planning. We simply 
cannot send enough manpower to de- 
fend Europe unless we make full use of 
Europe’s manpower. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, we cannot. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The question which 
should concern us is, Are we going to 
use the manpower available? Then, 
if needed as a stopgap, we may send 
1, or 2, or 5 divisions—well and good. 
But that is not the issue before us to- 
day. That is not the issue before us 
today. That is not the issue upon which 
the life or death of civilization hangs. 
The issue upon which the life or death 
of civilization hangs is whether we are 
going to start to do some intelligent 
planning, and start to use those people 
of the world who are willing to fight with 
us against international communism. 
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As I say, the four great wells of man- 
power are, anti-Communist China, 
Spain, Germany, and Japan. 

Mr. MALONE. Let us use them all, 
I agree thoroughly with the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY, I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

NECESSITY OF RECREATING A FREE DEMOCRATIC 
CHINA 

There is no reason why every man 
should not be aggressive in the cause of 
justice and freedom. We should be ag- 
gressive in giving all-out aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek, to the end that China may 
again be a free and friendly and neutral 
nation, that the peace of the Pacific may 
be assured. 

NECESSITY OF CREATING A FREE DEMOCRATIC 

POLAND 

Aid should be given to anti-Communist 
forces in Russian satellite nations—that 
is, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself—especially the anti-Communist 
forces in Poland, to the end that there 
may again be in Europe the stabilizing 
influence of a free, independent, demo- 
cratic Poland, and so that there shall 
not exist a broad highway from Russia 
into Western Europe by way of Poland. 
I do not propose to send any American 
troops into China or Poland. But I do 
propose that we give the anti-Commu- 
nist forces in those countries the neces- 
sary aid when the opportunity presents 
itself, so that they themselves can strike 
the chains from wrists and ankles that 
should never have borne them except for 
the actions of our planners. 

SUMMARY: PHONY PLANNING FOR PHONY 

DEFENSE 

In summary, I propose that we stop 
the phony planning for a phony defense 
of Western Europe and American inter- 
ests. I propose that we restate our aims 
and then follow through with policies 
that will achieve those aims rather than 
what we have been doing in the past— 
namely, stating great and desirable aims 
and then putting into effect policies de- 
signed to accomplish the direct opposite 
results of those aims. 

We must recognize that communism 
has made great strides in the last 5 years, 
that if it accomplishes its next major 
aim—namely, the conquest of Japan and 
Western Europe—then unquestionably 
the world will lose to international com- 
munism, that this may wel be our last 
chance. 

MUST MAKE USE OF FOUR GREAT UNTOUCHED 
a WELLS OF MAPOWER 

I propose that regardless of whether 
we send two or six or ten or twenty Amer- 
ican divisions to Europe, we are doomed 
to fail unless we promptly make use of 
the four great wells of manpower which 
we are now deliberately ignoring— 
namely, the manpower of Japan, the 
manpower of the anti-Communist Chi- 
nese, the Spanish, and the 48,000,000 
West Germans. We ought to make a 
peace treaty with Japan, to th end that 
we may aid the Japanese, also, in defend- ` 
ing themselves. 
COMPARISON OF TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN 

GREAT DEBATE 

While I know I cannot do justice to 

the deep and intelligent thinking of both 
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schools of thought on this great debate— 
not at least in a few paragraphs—in 
trying to restate their positions, and I 
know I shall leave much of the details 
of their positions unsaid, nevertheless in 
order to draw a comparison with the 
position I take, I shall take the liberty 
of restating the positions of both schools 
of thought. 

First. There is the school of thought 

to the effect that we must defend West- 
ern Europe in order to defend the free 
world and that the problem, therefore, 
is solved by sending a stated number of 
American divisions to Western Europe 
and giving General Eisenhower the 
power and the obligation to build a de- 
fense force in Western Europe—a de- 
fense foree exclusive of the manpower 
of Western Germany and Spain. 

Second. The other school of thought, 
in essence, is that it is up to Western 
Europe to first show her ability and will- 
ingness to defend herself by creating a 
strong army, and that if she does not do 
so we can live without Europe by making 
a fortress of America. This school of 
thought places the stress upon the will- 
ingness of Western Europe to defend 
itself, and as far as I can find, it has 
failed to recognize the fact that it is 
not a case of Western Europe’s willing- 
ness to defend herself, but a case of those 
in power in this Nation preventing the 
two great potential sources of anti- 
Communist manpower from being used 
to create a force in Western Europe, 
namely, the manpower of Western Ger- 
many and Spain. 

I wholeheartedly and completely dis- 
agree with both schools of thought. I 
feel that regardless of which school of 
thought prevails, if we continue to refuse 
to use the great sources of manpower in 
Western Europe and in Asia as we have 
refused to use the great source of man- 
power in Asia, namely, the anti-Com- 
munist Chinese, then we are doomed to 
defeat at the hands of the Communist 
half of the world as certainly as that the 
sun will rise in the East tomorrow. 


USE OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


In closing let me make it clear that I 
do not object to using American divisions 
in Europe. America has a heavy inter- 
est in keeping Western Europe from fall- 
ing under Communist control. I do not 
object, that is, if we plan a real defense 
of Western Europe, and not a phony de- 
fense, under which the American troops 
sent over will be condemned to death or 
permanent slavery in some Siberian 
prison camp. 

Before we send more American troops 
into Western Europe we must reverse the 
administration’s virtual ban upon the 
use of Western German and Spanish 
soldiers in defense of Western Europe. 
We must reverse the State Department's 
ban on the use of anti-Communist forces 
in the East. We must reverse the think- 
ing of the planners who are in absolute 
control of the administration, to the 
effect that only American boys can fight 
and die in the struggle against interna- 
tional communism. When that is done, 
Mr. President, then and only then can we 
hope for a real and not a phony defense 
of Western Europe, 
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TERMINATION OF PRESIDENTIAL AU- 
THORITY—1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act should not 
only not be renewed but should be 
terminated forthwith to prevent the 
State Department’s Trade Agreements 
consummated at the current Torquay, 
England, supersecret conference from 
becoming effective under the present act, 
which will terminate on June 12, 1951, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill at this time, and request that 
it be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1122) to terminate the authority of 
the President to enter into foreign- 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, in- 
troduced by Mr. Manone, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the authority of 
the President to enter into foreign-trade 

ts under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, shall terminate on 
the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. MALONE. This bill would ter- 
minate the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements. The 
supersecret conference which is now 
going on at Torquay, Enzland, completes 
the free-trade-one-economic-world plan 
and program which was put into effect 
by the State Department upon the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act in 
1934. I? the Torquay agreements will 
become effective it will mean the final 
abandonment of the workingmen, small- 
business men and industrialists of this 
Nation. 

S. 1040 BROADENS ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The bill which I have introduced 
earlier in this session, S. 1040, broadens 
the escape clause which is contained in 
the trade agreements already consum- 
mated, could be passed independently of 
this one. S. 1040 provides the neces- 
sary authority to broaden and improve 
the escape clause in any of the existing 
agreements. The fault of the present 
escape clause, of course, is that other 
nations can withdraw a _ concession 
equivalent to the one for which we seek 
escape. 

It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada that the State Department 
has not made and will not make effective 
use of the present escape clause, because 
it is not part of its program. If the ad- 
ministration tried to use the escape 
clause probably they would not get the 
consent of the nations who are parties to 
the agreement, without forcing renego- 
tiation of the agreement. 

The two bills which have been intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from 
Nevada, S. 1040 and the one introduced 
just now, complement one another but 
are not dependent on one another. One, 
the bill introduced today, withdraws the 
authority to make further trade agree- 
ments, so that the results of the Torquay 
conference cannot become effective 
without congressional review. The 
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other, S. 1040, broadens and improves the 
escape clause now provided for in most 
trade agreements. S. 1040 can become 
effective upon the lapse of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act on June 12, 1951, or 
earlier. if the other bill terminates 
the Trade Agreements Act earlier. I 
earnestly urge the passage of the bill in- 
troduced today, because the coming into 
force of the Torquay conference results 
will give the State Department “one 
worlders” all they want, and the lowered 
tariffs will become law before June 12, 
unless we stop the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act forthwith. 


ABOLITION OF GOVERNMENT LENDING 
TO PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, we 
can lose this country by infiltration here 
at home. We can lose it through disas- 
trous inflation. I wish to give a little 
attention to those subjects for a few 
moments this evening. In doing so I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to abolish the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

The bill (S. 1123) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. Bricker, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr, President, liqui- 
dation of this corrupt Government cor- 
poration is not enough. The real vice, 
as the Hoover Commission pointed out 
2 years ago, is direct Federal lending. 
It would be futile to abolish the RFC 
without preventing the President from 
creating a new Federal lending agency 
with the same capacity for evil. My bill 
would not only wipe out the RFC lock, 
stock, and barrel, but it would also abol- 
ish, to a large extent, direct Federal lend- 
ing to private business. 

The degree to which operations of the 
RFC have been influenced by political 
pressure and favoritism need not be re- 
peated here. The sordid story has been 
headline news for more than a month. 
The American people are disgusted, 
They demand an end to mink-coat gra- 
tuities, free luxury hotel accommoda- 
tions for Government officials, influence 
peddling by Washington lawyers, im- 
proper political pressure on the part of 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
the placement of RFC officials in high- 
salaried positions in borrowing corpora- 
tions. I shall oppose any move, Mr. 
President, to terminate the current RFC 
investigation on April 30, 1951. The 
Fulbright subcommittee, on which I have 
the honor to serve, has only scratched 
the surface. Our investigation should 
continue to uncover such a host of sick- 
ening improprieties that not even Mr. 
Truman could ignore the truth of them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that if the Fulbright subcommittee needs 
more money to continue its work the 
Senate should appropriate more money 
for the investigation? > 

Mr. BRICKER. I certainly do. If the 
subcommittee needs more money to con- 
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tinue its investigation, it should have 
more money. It should have all the 
money that is necessary to enable it to 
complete its investigation. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
that one of the reasons suggested by the 
chairman why the investigation could 
not be continued was that the subcom- 
mittee was running out of money? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is one reason, 
The chairman agreed that there would 
not be any further requests for money. 
I think the revelations which have been 
brought out by the investigation are such 
as to release him from his understand- 
ing with the leader of the majority, with 
whom he made the agreement not to 
request any further funds. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that if the hearings were to be continued 
by another committee, such as the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, there would be a consid- 
erable loss of efficiency and effectiveness 
in any such transfer of authority, inas- 
much as the Fulbright subcommittee has 
already gone a long way in its investiga- 
tions? 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Oregon that it would 
be a great loss of experience and a great 
loss of time for any other committee to 
try to pick up the loose ends of the in- 
vestigation at this time. I especially ap- 
preciate that fact because I became a 
member of the committee at the begin- 
ning of the Eighty-second Congress. I 
was not a member of it during the last 
Congress. I know it has been difficult 
for me to acquaint myself with all the 
details and developments which came 
before the subcommittee during its hear- 
ings in the last session of Congress. I 
have tried to do so, but I know from the 
experience I have had during the past 
2 or 3 months that it would be very diffi- 
cult to get that kind of experience and 
familiarity with the subject without 
service on the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that the so-called Fulbright subcommit- 
tee is an appropriate subcommittee for 
conducting and completing the investi- 
gation so far as jurisdiction is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
in the mind of the Senator from Ohio 
that it is the proper subcommittee to 
continue the investigation to the ulti- 
mate end. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that when the so-called Fulbright sub- 
committee was first authorized to pro- 
ceed with the investigation it was not 
with any understanding that its inquiry 
should be only into the question of 
whether or not an investigation was 
needed, but that it was to go into the 
broader question of the practices of the 
RFC, as developed by the facts disclosed 
in the hearings? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly cor- 
rect; and also looking toward further 
legislation involving either the abolition 
of the Corporation or the correction of 
the evils. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the Senator from Ohio 
now reports to the Senate that, although 
the Fulbright subcommittee has dis- 
closed some very unsavory conditions 
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within the RFC, it really has only 
scratched the surface? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is my opinion, 
from the revelations which have come, 
and from the reports which we receive 
from outside sources, as well as from the 
intimations which have been given to us 
even by the witnesses we have heard. 
For example, at the last hearing, Mr. 
Casey, when he came before the subcom- 
mittee, did not reveal the names of mem- 
bers of one of his groups which had been 
engaged in buying ships and making 
exorbitant profits, and possibly evading 
or perhaps avoiding payment of proper 
Government taxes. That information 
must all be brought out yet. We have 
not received it. There are many other 
loose ends, even in the investigation thus 
far developed, which we ought to ex- 
plore. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that the American people have the right 
to have a Senate committee now com- 
plete a thorough investigation and make 
full disclosure of all the irregularities 
which such investigation might reveal? 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
in the mind of the Senator from Ohio 
that that ought to be done. The people 
of America are entitled to know what is 
being done in Washington by their own 
employees, and they are entitled to know 
what is being done with their tax dol- 
lars. It is the taxpayers’ money that 
is being used for private purposes, to lend 
to private enterprises. 

Mr, MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Ohio agree with the junior Senator from 
Oregon that, irrespective of the good in- 
tentions of the members of the present 
investigating committee, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, if the investiga- 
tion is stopped now, in the very midst of 
bringing to light some very unfortunate 
practices on the part of the RFC, it is 
bound to reflect to the detriment of the 
committee, because many people will 
think that the issue became a little too 
hot for complete investigation, and that 
the investigation was stopped for po- 
litical reasons? 

Mr. BRICKER. I doubt if one could 
attribute that purpose to the chairman 
of the committee, or to any other mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not. 

Mr. BRICKER. They are tired of the 
investigation. I am sure the chairman 
honestly and sincerely feels that enough 
has been developed to enable us to come 
to a conclusion as to what ought to be 
done with the RFC, that further investi- 
gation would be cumulative, and not 
really helpful so far as the public is con- 
cerned. With that philosophy I dis- 
agree; but I think it represents a sincere 
and earnest desire on the part of the 
chairman and other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Recor to be 
perfectly clear that the junior Senator 
from Oregon is satisfied that the position 
taken by the chairman of the committee 
and by other members of the committee 
who think they have found enough to 
justify discontinuance of the investiga- 
tion springs from completely sincere mo- 
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tivation on their part. In my opinion 
they have done a grand job. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have said to the chair- 
man privately that the country is greatly 
indebted to him and to the other mem- 
bers of the committee for the great job 
they have done. My point is that there 
is danger that the public may get the im- 
pression that the investigation was 
stopped for political reasons. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is danger of 
the public getting that impression. 

Mr. MORSE. If we stop the investiga- 
ton now, the public will get that impres- 

on. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no question 
that the public may get that impression. 
The best thing we could do to prevent 
that impression from being formed, and 
to prevent the recurrence and continu- 
ance of the kind of thing which has been 
going on, is to abolish the RFC’s direct 
lending authority. 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly believe that 
the investigation should be completed. 
I am inclined to the point of view that 
the investigation will probably show that 
we shall have to get rid of the RFC. I 
think we should not participate in Fed- 
eral lending in any instance where it is 
not absolutely necessary; and I would be 
willing to let the facts speak for them- 
selves in individual instances. But cer- 
tainly I think we have gone far enough 
to show that, so far as this particular 
organization is concerned, we would be 
well rid of it. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his contribution. Later 
I shall try to develop the idea that it is 
practically impossible in time of peace 
to utilize a direct Federal lending agency 
without the threat and the actual accom- 
plishment of undue and unsavory influ- 
ence in the lending authority. 

Moreover, our investigation will not 
be complete until we probe fully the im- 
proper influences which seem to have 
originated in the White House. The 
President’s patronage aide, Mr. Donald 
Dawson, has been seriously implicated 
in the RFC scandal. Mr. Dawson has 
not offered to testify to clear himself. 
President Truman has not fired Dawson, 
and, so far as we know, has not even 
discharged the White House stenog- 
rapher who received the fabulous fur 
coat. Is Mr. Truman’s inaction moti- 
vated by a perverted sense of loyalty or 
is he afraid that Dawson might reveal 
even more damaging secrets? The Amer- 
ican people want to know the whole 
truth about this disgraceful episode. In 
the face of Presidential silence they are 
entitled to voice their suspicions. 

Members of Congress must do more 
than criticize the improper influences 
which have been exposed. It is not 
enough simply to turn the spotlight on 
the sleazy characters who have success- 
fully raided the RFC treasury. Our duty 
is to prevent a recurrence of these shock- 
ing financial practices, Our constituents 
expect us to perform that duty. They 
will not, and should not, accept any 
whitewash or any insipid reforms which 
will not prevent similar scandals in the 
future. The time for action is now. On 
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this issue every Member of Congress 
must take an unequivocal stand. 

Favoritism and influence in the mak- 
ing of RFC loans cannot be stamped out 
either by reorganization or by improved 
loan procedures. These are very mild 
remedies which do not go to the heart 
of the problem. President Truman has 
proposed a single RFC Administrator in 
place of the present five-man Board. If 
anything, a single Administrator would 
probably be more susceptible to im- 
proper influence than an executive board, 
The current RFC investigation has made 
it crystal clear that the basic evil which 
demands correction is direct Federal 
lending. Regardless of the caliber of 
RFC personnel, the form of organization, 
or the loan procedures adopted, political 
influence and favoritism will continue as 
long as direct Government lending to 
business enterprises is authorized by the 
Congress. 

The criticism which Members of Con- 
gress have directed toward RFC Board 
members Dunham and Willett, E. Merl 
Young, Donald Dawson, the Rosenbaum 
law firm, and certain RFC borrowers, 
has been amply justified by the facts. 
Congress, if it wishes to be perfectly hon- 
est, must also accept some of the criti- 
cism heaped upon the RFC. Two years 
ago the Hoover Commission reported to 
the Congress: 

Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous pos- 
sibilities of waste and favoritism to indi- 
viduals or enterprises, It invites political 
and private pressure, or even corruption. 
(Report on Federal Business Enterprises, 
p. 3.) 


The response of Congress to this part 
of the Hoover Report has been neglect- 
ful. Congress has made no determined 
effort to abolish the authority which has 
invited political pressure and corruption, 
Instead, Congress has authorized or se- 
riously considered many new forms of 
direct lending. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Eighty-first 
Congress reported favorably the so- 
called middle-income housing bill. Ti- 
tle III of that bill authorized a vast new 
program of direct lending to housing co- 
operatives. Title III was approved by 
the Banking and Currency Committees 
of both Houses. This direct lending 
scheme was eliminated from the bill by 
Senate approval of my motion to strike. 
Last year by a vote of 7 to 6 in commit- 
tee, my motion to strike out the direct 
lending provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act was defeated. The adminis- 
tration continues to push new multibil- 
lion dollar direct lending programs. 
This is an absurd situation. While a 
Senate subcommittee diligently exposes 
the evil fruits of direct lending, Congress 
continues to devise new opportunities for 
direct Federal lending. I respectfully 
suggest, Mr. President, that we stop try- 
ing to fool the people. We must make a 
choice between integrity in the National 
Government and direct Government 
lending to business enterprises. The 
Hoover Commission was profoundly cor- 
rect in its conclusion that we cannot 
have both. 

One of the most fantastic theories ad- 
vanced in the course of this investiga- 
tion is that while improper influences 
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will always be attracted by Government 
lending, the lending agency should have 
the courage to resist such influences. 
We can properly blame RFC officials for 
succumbing so easily, and sometimes 
eagerly, to the exercise of personal and 
political influence. However, if Con- 
gress expects the RFC to grant no loans 
on the basis of personal friendship and 
political pressure it is asking the im- 
possible. Under present economic con- 
ditions and under existing law, many 
RFC loans would be based on personal 
and political considerations even though 
the corporation were staffed from top to 
bottom by the most honest and courag- 
eous men available. Let us examine the 
dilemma which confronts any RFC di- 
rector. 

The RFC has been frequently warned 
by Congress not to compete with private 
credit institutions. Practically everyone 
agrees that there is an overabundance 
of private credit available to business at 
the present time. Therefore, almost all 
applications to the RFC involve loans 
which private lenders have found to be 
economically unsound. The funds of the 
RFC are not so unlimited as to permit 
the approval of all loan applications. 
Accordingly, the RFC is forced to ap- 
prove some applications and deny others 
without being able to rely on usual 
standards of credit-worthiness which 
controls lenders who risk their own 
money. What standard do we expect 
the RFC to employ in reviewing loan ap- 
plications? Obviously, we do not ap- 
prove the political standard which has 
been employed. If we are frank, how- 
ever, we must admit that when the ob- 
jective tests of financial merit become 
secondary, there are no proper stand- 
ards on which the RFC can base its ac- 
tion. In granting certain loans and 
denying others, the RFC must neces- 
sarily use arbitrary and subjective stand- 
ards based on whim, caprice, personal 
friendship, political influence, or individ- 
ual notions of economic and social wel- 
fare. It is impossible for the RFC to 
make loans by any impartial, imper- 
sonal, or objective test unless it chooses 
between competing applicants by lot or 
chance. 

It is inevitable that personal friend- 
ships and political pressures will influ- 
ence RFC loans so long as there is ample 
supply of private credit available, It is 
easy to condemn the improper influences 
surrounding RFC operations, but those 
influences are simply a substitute for the 
financial tests of the market-place which 
the RFC must largely ignore. If Congress 
insists on authorizing direct Govern- 
ment loans to business enterprises, it 
must not expect the RFC or any other 
Federal lending agency to resist suc- 
cessfully personal and political pressures, 
Those who contend that these pressures 
can be eliminated by better organization 
and administration ignore the realities 
and the frailties of human nature. 

1. NONDEFENSE LOANS BY THE RFC 


The RFC was created in 1932 during 
the administration of Herbert Hoover. 
The emergency which led to the creation 
of the RFC does not exist today. The 
RFC was established for the purpose of 
extending emergency aid to business en- 
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terprises which were near collapse as a 
result of the depression. In 1932 the Na- 
tion was experiencing unparalleled de- 
flation. Private credit could not be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms. Althouzh 
the RFC performed a useful function 
during the economic emergency of the 
1930's, the lending powers of the RFC 
aggravate the economic emergency 
which now confronts us. 

Today, inflation represents the most 
dangerous threat to our defense mobi- 
lization effort. To stop inflation, many 
controls .over the expansion of credit 
have been invoked. In title VI of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Congress 
provided for the control of consumer and 
real estate credit. Pursuant to section 
708 of that act there has recently been 
adopted an industry-wide voluntary code 
designed to restrict credit for non- 
essential civilian purposes. This volun- 
tary program was formulated by the 
Federal Reserve Board in cooperation 
with representatives of private lending 
institutions. The voluntary plan for 
credit contraction will increase the num- 
ber of businesses eligible for RFC finan- 
cial assistance. The purpose of the new 
voluntary agreements program will be 
frustrated if Congress allows the RFC 
to continue to make nondefense loans. 

One of the most important weapons 
in the battle against inflation is the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board to 
curtail the expansion of bank credit by 
carrying out a restrictive monetary pol- 
icy. The Federal Reserve Board has no 
control over the operations of the RFC. 
It is absurd to permit lending-as-usual 
by the RFC to add fuel to the inflation- 
ary fires. 

There is no danger of serious defla- 
tion in the foreseeable future. The ad- 
ministration’s fantastic spending plans 
and the Treasury's cheap money policies 
promise more inflation. It is an indefen- 
sible waste of money and personnel to 
preserve the RFC to meet the remote 
cortingency of an emergency compa- 
rable to that which justified its crea- 
tion as a temporary agency. The RFC 
should be an irresistible target for all 
legislators who have spoken against in- 
flation, immorality in high public office, 
or the necessity of abolishing nonessen- 
tial Federal agencies. 

2. DEFENSE LOANS BY THE RFC 


In common with many other nones- 
sential Government agencies, the RFC 
attempts to justify its continued exist- 
ence under the magic label of a “de- 
fense agency.” 

Abolition of the RFC will advance 
rather than hinder the Nation's pre- 
paredness program. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 assures ample credit 
for any business which desires to engage 
in defense production and which has a 
reasonable chance of making a valuable 
contribution to national defense. The 
direct lending powers provided in sec- 
tion 302 of the act are not needed. They 
should be eliminated even though the 
RFC is abolished. Otherwise, the Presi- 
dent could recreate the RFC under an- 
other name with ample power to make 
political loans. 

Section 301 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 authorizes the V-loan pro- 
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gram of guaranteed loans which proved 
successful during World War II. Any 
business firm which is able to perform 
defense contracts or subcontracts should 
have little trouble in obtaining the neces- 
sary financing. The loan guaranty pro- 
gram under section 301 is carried out by 
the military departments and other de- 
fense agencies in cooperation with the 
Federal Reserve banks and private lend- 
ing institutions. The President has not 
delegated any responsibility for this 
V-loan program to the RFC. 

Section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act authorizes three types of loans for 
defense purposes—direct loans, partici- 
pations in loans, and guarantees of loans. 
The RFC has been delegated the power 
to make all three types of loans by Exec- 
utive Order 10161. The bill which I have 
proposed would eliminate only the power 
of the Government to make direct loans. 
Practically all of the evidence of political 
influence and favoritism in RFC opera- 
tions has been in connection with direct’ 
loans. There is much less danger of 
improper influence where private lend- 
ing institutions initiate the loans and 
share a portion of the risk. We do not 
need to continue the life of the RFC in 
order for it to make participations in, 
and guarantees of, loans. Whenever 
participation and guaranteed loans can- 
not be made under section 301, they can 
be made by existing departments and 
agencies, 

There is another advantage in pre- 
venting the RFC from performing even 
necessary Federal lending functions. 
The RFC is a convenient device for by- 
passing the Appropriations Committees 
of the Congress. Many of the irregu- 
larities in the RFC’s operations would 
probably have been detected sooner if 
its budget and operating programs had 
been subjected to annual review by the 
Appropriations Committee. The power 
of the purse, Mr. President, represents. 
the greatest possible protection against 
a despotic government. In creating the 
RFC and in steadily increasing its bor- 
rowing authority, Congress has violated 
the spirit of the Constitution. Abolition 
of the RFC would be a healthy sign that 
Congress intends to reassert full control 
over the Nation's purse strings. 

The direct lending authority con- 
tained in section 302 of the act was pri- 
marily intended to stimulate expansion 
of plant capacity and the construction of 
new facilities for defense production. 
According to the report of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee the 
loans authorized by section 302 were in- 
tended to aid in the construction of 
facilities which are “highly durable, re- 
quiring large investment relative to value 
of output’—Senate Report No. 2250, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
page 18. Following the enactment of 
the Defense Production Act, Congress 
passed the Revenue Act of 1950 which 
permits the cost of approved emergency 
facilities to be amortized over a period- 
of 5 years. This tax benefit will encour- 
age the construction of defense facilities 
far more effectively than direct loans 
and with much less chance of political 
graft and corruption. The direct lend- 
ing provisions of the Defense Production 
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Act of 1950 may be repealed without 
damaging the mobilization effort. 
3. PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS OF THE RFC 


One justification advanced for con- 
tinuing the RFC has been the procure- 
ment functions which it handled during 
World War II. For the present emer- 
gency, section 303 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 grants. extremely 
broad procurement powers. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to purchase, make 
commitments to purchase, and make ad- 
vance payments for critical and stra- 
tegic minerals, metals, and raw ma- 
terials. In addition, the President is au- 
thorized to use these powers to encour- 
age the exploration and mining of metals 
and minerals in short supply. The RFC 
administered similar programs in the 
last war. However, there is no need to 
continue the RFC to carry out the opera- 
tions authorized by section 303 of the 
Defense Production Act. In Executive 
Order 10161 President Truman delegated 
the procurement authority contained in 
section 303 to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Administrator of General Services. 
The bill which I have introduced codifies 
the delegation of authority prescribed by 
the President in Executive Order 10161, 


4. THE RFC’S RUBBER, TIN, AND ABACA PROGRAMS 


The RFC is presently engaged in oper- 
ating three major programs which origi- 
nated during the last war. It is respon- 
sible for operating Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants and related 
phases of the synthetic rubber program. 
The RFC operates tin-smelting facilities 
and finances research in tin smelting and 
processing. The RFC is also responsible 
for the operation of a number of fiber 
plantations. The continued existence of 
the RFC is not required in the admin- 
istration of the rubber, tin, and abaca 
programs. My bill provides for the ad- 
ministration of these three programs 
by the Secretary of Commerce. A similar 
proposal was made by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee last year 
in its version of the bill which became 
the Defense Production Act. In his mes- 
sage accompanying Reorganization Plan 
No, 24 of 1950, the President pointed out 
that the RFC’s functions in connection 
with the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, production of abaca, and operation 
of the Texas City tin smelter were “not 
directly related to its basic mission,” but 
“are substantially related to existing pro- 
grams within the Department of Com- 
merce.” It seems clear that the trans- 
fer of the rubber, tin, and abaca pro- 
grams to the Department of Commerce 
would strengthen the Nation’s defense 
effort. 

CONCLUSION 

As the Hoover Commission pointed out, 
favoritism and influence are inherent in 
direct Federal lending, Members of Con- 
gress must assume some of the respon- 
sibility for politically influenced loans 
unless they are willing to prohibit direct 
Government loans to private business. 

The American people will reject any 
face-saving reforms. They demand 
drastic action. The election in Maryland 
last year showed how the people feel 
about whitewash investigations. The 
trail of improper influences in the grant- 
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ing of RFC loans should be followed to 
the end even though it may lead to the 
innermost reaches of the White House 
= the House and Senate Offic? Build- 
ngs. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to ac- 
cept the smears and mudslinging which 
will result from my participation in an 
all-out investigation of the RFC. 

Such a campaign started yesterday 
in the other House of the Congress of 
the United States when a Member of 
the House from my State said that the 
chairman of the National Republican 
Committee had secured a loan, and that 
two Senators had brought influence to 
get that loan. He failed to name them 
because of the rules of the House, which 
he used as an excuse, and then told 
newspaper reporters immediately after- 
ward that it was the junior Senator 
from Ohio and the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. The loan was 
made while I was still in office in Ohio, 
before I knew the chairman of the na- 
tional committee. I did not know his 
business, and I did not know it yesterday 
until I read the record of the RFC made 
prior to my being a member of the sub- 
committee. 

The Member of the House was invited 
by letter today from the chairman of 
the subcommittee investigating the RFC 
to come before it and testify as to what 
he knew, and as to why he made that 
statement of influence being brought. 
I am just advised that over the ticker 
has come word that he declined to accept 
the invitation to appear before the com- 
mittee and tell the truth. It is simply 
a smokescreen which is being thrown 
up by those who wish to defend the RFC 
and the Democratic National Committee 
and those who have been unfairly us- 
ing—and illegally using, if you please— 
the RFC for their own private profit. It 
is a smokescreen which is being thrown 
up by them in an effort to criticize some 
Senators on this side of the aisle. That 
smokescreen is being thrown up in an 
effort to defend the Democratic Party. 
325 President, that sort of thing must 
stop. 

I ask that the investigation continue, 
in order that we may know where this 
diabolical influence is coming from, and 
to stop Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from making such untrue, 
false, and libelous charges as those which 
were made yesterday. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no reason for 
stopping the investigation, is there? 

Mr. BRICKER. No; I think I made 
that point clear. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sorry if I did 
not understand the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. The money for the 
subcommittee’s investigation has run 
out; and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has promised various Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, I believe, that 
he will not ask for more money with 
which to continue the investigation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? | 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. | 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say that when 
that question arose in the Rules and, 
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Administration Committee, of which I 
am a minority member, I asked the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
whether he was going to request funds 
with which to continue the investigation. 
He said that was all he expected to do 
then. I said to him that I thought he 
was doing a good job, and that I, for one, 
would be glad to vote for any more funds 
that he might need in order to continue 
the investigation. 

So far as I am concerned, I want the 
subcommittee to continue the investiga- 
tion and to do all the investigating that 
is needed, and I shall be glad to vote for 
all the appropriations which may be 
needed in order to see that that job is 
completed. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is very encour- 
aging. I certainly hope the investigation 
will be continued until there is revealed 
to the public the whole sordid story of 
the mess in the RFC. I also hope that 
an end will be put to the cowardly in- 
sinuations which are being made about 
influence coming from this side of the 
aisle in connection with the RFC’s tend- 
ing program. Inevitably, Mr. President, 
when a congressional committee investi- 
gates a subject loaded with political dy- 
namite, there are those who suggest 
that an investigating commission of pri- 
vate citizens be appointed. Congress has 
no right to “pass the buck.” The in- 
tegrity of the Nation’s public servants is 
an issue which Congress must face. We 
must face it now. We have no right to 
evade or to delegate our responsibilities, 
We were elected to do that job; and if we 
fail in this one, we are recreant to the 
trust the people have reposed in us. 

By abolishing the RFC, Congress can 
strike a telling blow not only against 
corruption in Government but against 
inflation as well. We cannot expect the 
American taxpayer to shoulder the 
heaviest tax burden in our history at 
a time when Federal money is being 
loaned in free and easy fashion. RFC 
competition with private lending insti- 
tutions is a luxury we cannot afford. 
The American housewife is confronted 
by the highest price level in the Nation's 
history. She will not object to the 
elimination of inflationary lending by 
the RFC. 

In the final analysis, however, there 
is a more serious objection to RFC lend- 
ing than its cost or its inflationary tend- 
ency. This country has undertaken the 
job of leading, supporting, and organ- 
izing the non-Communist world. We 
cannot fulfill either our national or in- 
ternational responsibilities so long as the 
integrity of our public officials is sus- 
pect. The ugly evidence of personal 
and political favoritism in connection 
with RFC loans refiecits on all public 
servants. Unless we eliminate the causes 
of corrupt financial practices, the morale 
of the Armed Forces, our civilian popu- 
lation, and our potential allies will be 
dangerously undermined. The RFC dis- 
closures have already, no doubt, fur- 
nished Russia with a propaganda wind- 
fall of mammoth proportions. Mr, 
President, our moral leadership in the 
world cannot rise above the moral stand- 
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— of those who hold high public 
Office. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
ERICKER] for the address he has made 
before the Senate. His address is most 
provocative, and should give all of us 
something to think about. The situa- 
tion which confronts the Nation is 
fraught with danger. The stories we 
read in the newspapers about the inci- 
dents which have been developed by the 
subcommittee are most shocking, espe- 
cially in the light of the present world 


In commending the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio, I should like 
to associate myself with his remarks, and 
to assure him that, as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I shall stand prepared to vote any 
moneys which are necessary for the con- 
tinuation of this very worthy and im- 
portant investigation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey for his kind 
remarks and for his support. 

I am advised—and I think the mi- 
nority leader will confirm the informa- 
tion—that this afterncon the minority 
policy committee took a position in favor 
of continuing the investigation and in 
favor of abolishing the RFC. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I did 
not attend the policy committee meet- 
ing; I had other duties to perform. 
However, I am advised that the junior 
Senator from Ohio is correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. A while ago I had a 
talk with the chairman, and I am sure 
that is the determination which was 
made in the policy ccmmittee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator re- 
fers to the minority policy committee, 
of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, I thought I said 
so. At any rate, I refer to the minority 
policy committee, and I thank the Sen- 
ator. Let it be emphasized that it is the 
minority policy committee which made 
that recommendation, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 
AT HEARING ON PROPOSED DEEPENING 
OF DELAWARE RIVER CHANNEL 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I had planned to appear today at a pub- 
lic hearing at Trenton, N. J., before the 
United States Army district engineer, 
for the purpose of supporting a project 
or proposal to deepen the Delaware River 
channel between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J. However, because of the 
nature and importance of the business 
which was pending before the Senate 
today, I deemed it inadvisable to leave 
the Capitol. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now ask unanimous consent that 
the statement which I had prepared, and 
which I intended to make, but which was 
delivered before the district engineer by 
a member of my staff, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY SENATOR ROBERT C. 
EENDICKSON, REPUSLICAN, or New Jersey, 
T ENTON, N. J., FOR DELIVERY ON Mancn 14, 
1951, BEFORE UNITED States ARMY DISTRICT 
ENGINEER ror THE PROPOSED DEEPENING CF 
THE DELAWARE River CHANNEL BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON 


I am appearing here today to express my 
interest in the proposal for the deepening 
and widening of the channel of the Dela- 
ware River between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

Before being elected to the United States 
Senate in 1948, I was, as many of you know, 
in State government in New Jersey for many 
years. As a tative of Gloucester 
County, N. J., I served the State as a mem- 
ber of the senate and as its state treasurer. 

At the time of its inception in 1936, I be- 
came one of the charter members of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin from New Jersey and served continu- 
ously as a member of this agency until last 
‘September. Never in all my experience in 
government has there been an agency which 
has done more to promote regional progress 
and at the same time to preserve the prin- 
ciples of self-government than Incodel. 

With the breaking of ground for the new 
Fairless plant of the United States Steel 
Corp. at Morrisville, and the pending loca- 
tion of numerous other steel and allied in- 
dustries, the greater Philadelphia-south Jer- 
sey metropolitan area is on the threshold 
of an era of industrial expansion which will 
exceed anything that has ever taken place 
in the past. 

It would appear that it is necessary and 
advisable to widen and deepen the channel 
of the Delaware between Philadelphia and 
Trenton in order to provide deep-water 
transportation facilities for the industries 
which will locate in this area. 

The city of Trenton lies at the head of 
the largest fresh-water port in the United 
States. The commerce of this port is ex- 
ceeded only by that of New York Harbor 
and that of the lake port, Duluth-Superior, 
at the upper end of Lake Superior, The 
Trenton Marine Terminal is 3244 miles up- 
stream from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
and 180 ½% miles from the Overfalls Lightship 
outside of the Delaware Capes. 

‘The authorized improvement provides for 
a 4)-foot-depth channel from deep water 
to the Philadelphia Naval Base, thence 37 
feet to Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia; 
thence 28 feet to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Bridge at Delair, and from that point to 
Trenton, 25 feet deep with a bottom width 
of 300 feet. The project also provides for 
a- turning basin 500 feet wide and 1,709 
feet long at the Trenton terminal. The 
channel between the municipal marine ter- 
minal and the Pennsylvania railroad bridge 
is to be maintained to a depth of 12 feet 
ant. width of 200 feet under the present au- 
thorized project. 

Considerable shoaling has occurred since 
the time the 25-foot channel was first bullt. 
In 1949, the controlling depths were less 
than 10 feet. However, during the past year 
the Army engineers have dredged in Duck 
Island range and east of Burlington Island, 
restoring the channel to its authorized 25- 
foot depth. However, shoaling still exists 
elsewhere and the controlling depth today 
is 15 feet. I am told that it would cost 
abot $1,300,000 to restore the project to its 
authorized status. 

In 1948, the last year for which the com- 
plete records are yet available, traffic over 
the river between Philadelphia and Trenton 
totaled almost 7,250,000 tons. On a tonnage 
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basis, this reach of the river upstream and 
exclusive of Philadelphia, ranks as a port 
with Portland, Maine; Providence, R. I.: 
and Mobile, Ala. The traffic is well ahead 
of that of New Haven, Conn.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Tampa, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Gal- 
veston, Tex.; and all but three of the west 
coast harbors. 

The development of the river to its present 
status has been a long gradual process. 
However, it has not reached its peak yet, 
The Army district engineer of Philadelphia 
is restudying the river and its needs in 
response to my request of the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee made last April 13. 
But before looking to the future of the 
port and our State let us for a moment 
look at the long path we have come. 

Some three centuries ago, a pamphlet pub- 
lished in London referred to Trenton Falls 
as the Falls of the Charles River. Later we 
find them referred to as the Falls of the 
Delaware River and the community in the 
vicinity took on the same name. In those 
early days, many names were applied to the 
river. The Indians had called it the 
Poutaxat, the Makiriskitton, Makarish- 
Kisken, and Whitituck, The Dutch referred 
to it as the South River or as the Nassau. 
Some called it Prince Hendricks or Prince 
Charles River. The Swedes simply called 
it New Sweden Stream. Today it is the 
Delaware River. 

After the community was referred to as 
the Falls of the Charles and the Falls of 
the Delaware, it was for a time known as 
Littleworth. Then about 1720, it was named 
Trenton in honor of Judge William Trent. 
Its bounds were set by law in 1729, some 
50 years after it had formally been estab- 
lished as a community.. 

Trenton's first importance as a port ap- 
peared when it became one terminus of a 
ferry on the route between New York and 
Philadelphia. The trip was made by water 
to the vicinity of Amboy, thence overland 
to the Delaware River near Trenton and 
Bordentown, thence by water to Phila- 
delphia. Advertisements in the early part 
of the eighteenth century give us a record 
of some of these routes. In 1744, the stage 
wagons between New Brunswick and Trenton 
ran twice a week. An advertisement in 
October 1750 indicated that a stage boat 
would leave New York every Wednesday for 
the ferry at Amboy on Thursday, where, on 
Friday a stage wagon would be ready to 
proceed immediately to Bordentown, where 
they would take another stage boat to Phila- 
delphia.” In 1756, a stage line between 
Philadelphia and New York, by way of 
Trenton and Perth Amboy was established, 
intended to run through in 3 days. This 
was followed in 1765 by another to start twice 
a week. 

In 1811, the inhabitants of Hunterdon and 
Burlington Counties presented a petition for 
the removal of the sand bar on Perriwig 
Island below Lamberton. This sand bar 
was considered a considerable obstruction 
and injury to the navigation of the river. 
Legislation was drafted and in February 
1811, it became law as an act for improving 
the navigation of the River Delaware. A 
similar proposal for the removal of obstruc- 
tions in the river between Duck Island and 
the Pennsylvania shore failed of enactment 
when considered by the State legislature in 
1814, 

In 1816, at the time of the canal boom in 
the country, the construction of a canal to 
connect the waters of the Delaware River 
with those of the Raritan was initiated under 
a proposal of Governor Dickinson. This 
route gave protected water transportation 
from New York to Philadelphia. Trenton, of 
course, became a terminus on the Delaware 
River. 
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The barge canal from Trenton to Raritan 
took coal to New York harbor at a greatly 
diminished rate and did away with the ne- 
cessity for towing boats along the treacher- 
ous New Jersey coast. Other canals were 
constructed, the Delaware and Hudson, the 
Delaware and Schuylkill, the Chesapeake 
Delaware; a network of connecting water- 
ways upon which Trenton was an important 
point. 

Ultimately, the Federal Government be- 
came interested and between 1872 and 1884 
appropriated $101,0C0 for relieving naviga- 
tion from obstructions which existed in the 
upper 9 miles of the river between Kinkora 
bar and Trenton. A channel 150 feet wide 
and 6 feet deep at mean low water was 
dredged through Perriwig bar and a channel 
7% feet deep and 200 feet wide was con- 
structed in the vicinity of Bordentown, N. J. 

Further improvements were made in 1890, 
but by 1895 all traces of the Federal. im- 
provements had disappeared. The river had 
practically returned to its original condi- 
tion and efforts toward improvement be- 
tween Bordentown and Trenton had been 
failures. 

In 1908, a 7-foot channel was constructed 
once again through Perriwig Bar. Then, in 
1909, a similar channel was built in the 
vicinity of Bordentown. 

After a preliminary study in 1909, the 
Army engineers the next year conducted 
a detailed survey of the river from Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, to Trenton. The lim- 
iting depth in the river was 7 feet, in the 
reach above Bordentown. The 1910 survey 
concluded that navigation between Phila- 


delphia and Trenton was carried on with 


difficulty. The Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce pointed out that the 40,000,000 feet 
of lumber shipped annually to Trenton by 
rail from the South moved from Norfolk at 
a rate of $4.50 per 1,000 feet, and that if ade- 
quate water were available, this commodity 
could move by barges at a rate of $1.85 
per 1,000 feet. On the basis of the desira- 
bility of shipping coal, sand, gravel, and 
other nonperishable commodities, the Army 
engineers recommended the construction of 
a channel to provide 12 feet depth and 200 
feet width from Allegheny Avenue, Philadel- 


phia, to Trenton. This project was author- 


ized shortly and constructed. 

The Army engineers restudied the devel- 

opment in 1924 and that year recommended 
deepening the channel to 20 feet, provided 
local. interests supplied public terminals at 
Trenton having not less than 3,000 linear 
feet berthing space with adequate covered 
storage facilities, mechanical equipment ca- 
pable of handling approximately 500,000 tons 
of freight annually, satisfactory rail and 
highway connections and suitable areas for 
the disposal of dredged material. That year, 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army reported 
that the improvement had enabled barges 
and shallow-draft seagoing vessels to re- 
ceive and discharge cargoes at several large 
industrial plants located along the upper 
section of the river. He also found that 
facilities were improved for the line of 
steamers operating between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. The River and Harbor Act of 
March 3, 1925, 
channel, 
, By 1926, the developed waterfront was 134 
miles long, There were three water termi- 
nals, two owned by the city. At that time, 
the city was about to undertake a new port 
development at the lower end between Riv- 
erview Cemetery and a proposed Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad freight-line bridge. 

The 20-foot project was completed in 1932, 
Then in 1933, additional deepening was 
started under the authority of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
A report of the Army engineers in 1933 rec- 


“periods. 


authorized the 20-foot . 
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ommended a depth of 25 feet at low water 
with increased channel widths and with a 
turning base at the upper end for safe and 
convenient passage of ocean-going vessels, 
The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors was of the opinion at that time that the 
prospective general benefits were commen- 
surate with the cost of the proposed im- 
provement. In 1935, the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 30 of that year au- 
thorized this project. While the work was 
completed in 1937, it has now been permitted 
to deteriorate. While available depths were 
less than 10 feet in June of 1949, the work 
since last summer has restored the project 
depth in two reaches and the controlling 
depth is now 15 feet. 

The importance of Trenton as a center 
of the pottery, rubber, and linoleum indus- 
tries has been recognized by the Government 
in its recommendations for improvement of 
the waterway. The first ocean-going vessel 
to dock at Trenton used the new 20-foot 
channel on July 4, 1932. Prior to that time, 
an extensive commerce had existed for many 
years, utilizing the 12-foot channel and less 
favorable channels completed during earlier 
While there has been an extensive 
sand, gravel, and stone traffic over the water- 
way rising to approximately 5,000,000 short- 
tons in 1926 and falling in 1948 to below 
4,000,000, the traffic in other materials has 
steadily increased. In 1921, this other traffic 
totaled about 245,000 tons; by 1927, it ap- 


“proached 1,000,000 tons; then in 1929, it ex- 


ceeded 1,333,333 tons; and in 1948, it passed 
3,000,000 tons. No detailed study of poten- 
tial traffic has been made by the Govern- 
ment since 1933. As I have already men- 
tioned, a study is now under way and its 
results will soon be available. : 

I am advised that the Army engineers are 
keeping in touch with the steel companies 
so that the full 25-foot depth can be re- 
stored as soon as it is needed for the vessels 
that will be carrying iron ore to the plants, 
ineluding that just started across the river 
by the United States Steel Co, Ore for that 
plant will be brought from the United States 
Steel Co.'s new development at Cerro Bolivar 
in Venezuela. It is my understanding that 
a 35-foot depth is desirable in any waterway 
over which ocean-going iron-ore carriers 
travel. Without this depth, the ships must 
travel with less than capacity cargoes and 
we all know that such partial use is not com- 
pletely economical. It will therefore be nec. 
essary to deepen the waterway for that in- 
dustry alone. 

It will only be natural for an expansion 
of industries utilizing steel to develop in this 
whole area. We can expect additional coal 
to be brought in. Only study can tell us 
what expansions we can expect in fertilizer, 
petroleum products, paper mills and miscel- 
laneous products. 

It is probable that a consistent industrial 
growth of the community tributary to the 
channel will continue. While naturally, I am 
most interested in the development of the 
cities and communities of the great State 
of New Jersey, I recognize that the improved 
waterway will contribute to developments 
in our sister State across the river, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Today I have been concerned with the use 
of the Delaware River as a navigable channel 
along the Jersey shore to the Port of Trenton. 
Before I close, I want to recognize the pio- 
neering and sound cooperation that is being 
carried forward on the river under the leader- 
ship of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River, Incodel. This group has 
recently recommended to the four party 
States a project for the jointly owned water 
resources of the basin. It has been aptly 
described as one of the greatest conserva- 
tion programs ever conceived. It calls for 
the construction by an administrative agency 
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jointly responsible to the four Delaware 
Basin States of a series of four reservoirs in 
the upper reaches of the Delaware River 
Valley above Delaware Water Gap. These 
reservoirs would impound ficod flows and re- 
tain that water to provide adequate satis- 
factory sources of water supply and to in- 
crease the volume of flow during periods of 
drought. Stream flow regulation made possi- 
ble from the project will make possible im- 
proved fishing and boating, and similar facil- 
ities in the basin upstream from Trenton. 
It would contribute to enhancement of the 
section of the basin between Trenton and 
Camden and help relieve salt water intrusion 
in the area below Camden. Sound @ppraisal 
must be given to this proposal of Incodel to 
the end that all of us make the maximum 
use of the God-given resources of the Dela- 
ware Basin, and to the end that we develop 
them cooperatively, acting together where 
joint action is necessary and acting soundly 
on our own behalf within the confines of 
our own State where that is proper. It is in 
order to look to the Federal Government for 
assistance in those elements of development 
contributing to inter-State and foreign com- 
merce. But we must recognize our own re- 
sponsibilities and independence in those ele- 
ments of control and development properly 
falling to municipalities and State govern- 
ment. With that approach, this city “by 
the falls of the Charles” will continue to 
grow along with the great State whose cap- 
ital it houses, to help provide a strong 
healthy economy as a bulwark to the Nation 
in the current crisis and for the future. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 15, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 12), 1951: 
In THE Am Force 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 


of section 504, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen, Earle Everard Partridge, Egy 
United States Air Force, to be commanding 
ge-.eral, Fifth Air Force, Far East Air Forces, 
with rank of lieutenant general, with date of 
rank from date of appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, united 
States Air Force, to be deputy commanding 
general, Far East Air Forces, with rank of 


lieutenant general, with date of rank from 


date of appointment, 

Maj. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 
States Air Force, to be commanding general, 
Air Training Command, with rank. of lieuten- 


ant general, with date of rank from date of 


appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 
United States Air Force, to be commander, 
Military Air Transport Service, with rank of 
lieutenant general, with date of rank from 
date of appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Emmel Nugent, Bg 
United States Air Force, to be Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Personnel Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, with rank of lieutenant 
general, with date of rank from date of 
appointment, 


* 


Hobsk OF REPRESENTATIVES 


United 
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The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Air Force of the United 
States under the provisions of section 515, 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 
Brig. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 
United States Air Force. 
g. Gen. George Warren Mundy, [EE 
United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George Robert Acheson, 
United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Julius Timberlake, Jr., 
ccolonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Wallace Harry Graham, 


Ss United States Air Force Reserve 
edical). 


Brig. Gen. Edmund Clayton Lynch, Zag} 
United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James Franklin Powell, 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Joseph Rogers, Jr., 
United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Dan Clark Ogle, E (colonel, 
U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States (Medical). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. George Ferrow Smith, United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Joe William Kelly, EA United States 
Air Force. 

Col. Russell J. Minty, United States 
Air Force. 

Col, James Ferguson, (lieutenant 
colonel, U. S. Air Force), Force of the 
United States. 

Col. Harold Hanson Twitchel, 
United States Air Force (Medical). 

Col. Gilbert Hayden, United States 
Air Force. 

Col. Richard August Grussendorf, 
United States Air Force. 

Col. Clyde Lemuel Brothers, HA United 
States Air Force (Medical). 

Col. Wycliffe Eugene Steele, E United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Ralph Orville Brownfield, E united 
States Air Force. 

Col. Robert Oswald Cork, E United 
States Air Force. 

Col. Leighton Ira Davis, 
States Air Force. 

The officer named herein for appoint- 
ment in the Air National Guard of the 
United States of the Air Force of the United 
States under the provisions of section 38 of 
the National Defense Act as amended: 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Earl Thornton Ricks, È 


Arkansas Air National Guard, to date from 
March 7, 1951. 


United 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 14, 1951 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, grant that we may 
carry with us into this new day all that 
was noble and glorious in our yester- 

ys. 

May each day be filled with a vast ac- 
cumulation of cheerful recollection and 
happy memories of work well done. 

We pray that when our minds are in- 
spired with the joy of elevating thoughts 
and with visions of righteousness and of 
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the good potential in man we may have 
the grace and the wisdom to cultivate 
them and translate them into the every- 
day life of the world. 

Grant that our democracy, with its 
sense of reverence for God and human 
personality, may be built and rest upon 
such a strong and sure foundation that 
none of the profanities and the inhuman 
and godless influences of a heedless and 
heathen world can ever disturb or de- 
stroy it. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 2268. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of interest on series E savings bonds 
retained after maturity, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 1498. An act to provide compensation 
for duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States Park 


Police force, and the White House Police 
force, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res, 39. Joint resolution to continue 
for a temporary period the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may sit during 
the remainder of general debate on House 
Resolution 142. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that agreeable to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcotr]? I have not 
been advised as to that. 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot say. The 
chairman of the committee called me on 
the telephone and said they were in ses- 
sion and would appreciate it if they could 
have one more hour. Iam sure he must 
have cleared it with the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
matter not having been-cleared with me, 
I must object if the gentleman insists 
upon his request. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the request. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. PRIEST, Mr. Speaker, I f ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs may sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have not heard anything concerning 
this either. What bill have they under 
consideration? 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot answer the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. The chair- 
men of both committees called me and 
asked me if I would make the request 
that their committees might sit during 
general debate for a brief time. I do not 
know what bill the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Hav- 
ing objected to the previous request, I 
must object to the second likewise. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee will please communicate with 
the chairmen of the two committees 
and ascertain whether or not it has been 
cleared with the ranking minority 
Member. 

AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADERS 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a brief resolution of a committee 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House a rally to be held in Wash- 
ington on tomorrow by a questionable 
organization known as the American 
Peace Crusaders. The ever-alert Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars organization has 
caused its national legislative committee 
to investigate this organization and has 
found among its membership known 
sponsors of the Stockholm Peace Con- 
ference. This established fact should be 
sufficient notice to everyone that this or- 
ganization is not worthy of any support 
by patriotic Americans. These pseudo 
peace crusaders are recommending that 
the United Nations recognize Red China 
in an effort to end the conflict in Korea. 
In short, they are recommending a com- 
plete reversal of our foreign policy. This 
is an all-too-familiar cry and smacks of 
Communist control. It is the same old 
story of trying to divide the sentiment in 
our Nation and the public generally 
should be warned of the activity of this 
organization bearing a name designed to 
deceive the American people, 

I commend the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for its aggressive action in un- 
cloaking this splinter movement of the 
Stockholm Peace Conference. 

The resolution adopted by the national 
legislative committee of the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars is included for the in- 
forination of the Members: 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING AMERICAN PEACE 
CRUSADE BY NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Whereas the national legislative committee 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, meeting in 

Washington, D. C., on February 14, 1951, 

has been reliably informed of a new peace 

movement sponsored by an organization 
known as the American Peace Crusade; and 

Whereas all indications point to this or- 
ganization as being composed of elements 
which instituted and supported the Stock- 
holm Peace Conference, proved to be Com- 
munist-dominated; and 

Whereas the American. Peace Crusaders, 
list many persons who have lent their names 
to other committees officially declared 
friendly to communism in the past; and 

Whereas the purpose of these so-called 
crusaders is declared to be recognition of 

Red China as an avenue to peace in Korea; 

and 
Whereas the American Peace Crusaders 

are planning a march on Washington, D. C., 

on March 1, 1951, as well as in nine other 

cities in the United States: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the national legislative 
committee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
alert Members of Congress to this latest at- 
tempt to confuse the thinking of American 
people and the free world; and that we take 


every means at our command to bring to 


our membership and the American people the 
truth about the various Communist-inspired 
and Communist-planned activities, all part 
of the general propaganda pattern as directed 
by the Kremlin to divide and destroy us 
State by State and to divide and set nation 
against nation. 
(Adopted unanimously.) 
SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Friday next, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Monday next, 
following the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order I have for today be 
vacated and that I may have permission 
to address the House on Monday next 
for 1 hour, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 17] 
Aandahl Granahan Powell 
Beall Hart Prouty 
Boggs, La Havenner Reed, 
Buckley Hays, Ark Roosevelt 
Celler Herter Sabath 
Chatham Hoffman, II Scott, Hardie 
Chiperfield Howell Secrest 
Cox Jackson, Calif. Teague 
Crosser Jones, Mo. Thomas 
Davis, Ga Kee Underwood 
Dempsey Kerr Walter 
Devereux Kersten, Wis. Weichel 
Dingell McGrath Wheeler 
Fallon Multer Whitten 
Forand Murphy Wolverton 
Fulton Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 
Garmatz O'Konski Woodruff 
Gillette Ostertag 
Gore Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 378 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CCMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may 
have permission to sit during general de- 
bate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951— 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House Resolution 142. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of House Resolution 
142, with Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday we heard a very interesting 
story by the good gentleman from Flor- 
ida, a member of the committee, about 
the advice of an elder attorney to a 
young lawyer. In Indiana we have that 
same story, only we tell it a little bit 
differently. 

As we tell the story, the elder bar- 
rister advised the young attorney, 
“When the facts are on your side insist 
on talking about the facts; when the law 
is on your side insist on talking on the 
law; and when you have neither the 
facts nor the law on your side you talk 
about the other attorney.” I would like 
to talk about some facts today concern- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

As the first fact, I think it is impor- 
tant to note that there has been a grow- 
ing movement in the last few hours to do 
away completely with the RFC. This is 
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a fact of which I have been informed 
by Members of both the minority and 
the majority parties. It is a fact which 
many Members, not all, but many Mem- 
bers will take into consideration in vot- 
ing on House Resolution 142 rejecting 
Reorganization Plan No.1, In that con- 
nection, it seems to me that those who 
may wish to abolish the RFC will find 
themselves as inconsistent as was the 
Chief Executive in his recent approach 
to RFC, as outlined in the minority re- 
port, if they proceed to reorganize RFC 
at the present time, when their an- 
nounced intention is to vote very shortly 
to do away with this agency. The fact 
that this growing determination does 
exist to give RFC a decent burial, lock, 
stock, and barrel,” as Jesse H. Jones, 
former RFC Chairman, so ably put it, is 
fact No. 1. 

The second fact is that this Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 comes to us, sacro- 
sanct from the White House, with no 
possibility of our amending it to make 
it more workable legislation here on the 
floor. This plan which is not well 
drafted, weakens in some degree the 
power and the authority of the Congress 
over the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. This plan, which Congress has 
no authority to amend, provides that 
there are only two administrative of- 
ficials, one Deputy Administrator and 
the other the Administrator, who are 
subject to Senate confirmation in place 
of the five on the present board whom 
the Senate has a chance to approve. 
Second, this plan does not provide for 
any specific term of service for these two 
heads of the RFC, and presumably under 
this plan, as it is now written, they might 
serve for life, as Supreme Court Jus- 
tices do, controlling this important 
financial agency. The RFC needs more 
control, not less. It needs congressional 
supervision because the RFC is in a 
unique position. It is a corporation and, 
consequently, enjoys freedoms which are 
not common among Federal agencies. 
It is not subject to prior approval of its 
financial dealings, kut only to post 
audits which are of little use except as 
historical data. Its funds are not closely 
subject to control by appropriations. 

Fact No. 3 is that the whole concept of 
the RFC is actually counter to the think- 
ing of the Hoover Commission, which 
has been used so often in this debate as 
a smoke screen behind which the admin- 
istration hides its whitewash attempt. 
The deliberate attempt is being made to 
sell this particular reorganization plan 
to the Congress on the basis of the re- 
spect of the Congress for the findings of 
the Hoover Commission. Yet, when you 
look at the testimony from hearings held 
on this plan, you will find on page 46 
where Robert L. L. McCormick, director 
of research of the citizens committee, 
says: 

The distinguished task force of the Hoover 
Commission recommended that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be abolished. 
The Commission itself did not accept the 
recommendation of the task force; instead 
it made three recommendations which can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. That there should be a single Adminis- 
trator for all executive and business-type 
activities and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is one. 
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2. That the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be placed in the Treasury. 

3. That the Congress review the power to 
make direct loans. 


Note now, that Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 takes only the first of the three 
recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission and ignores the other two. 
This is typical of the way the works and 
findings of this outstanding Commission 
have been perverted by extracting only 
the fragments pleasing to the adminis- 
tration while ignoring the reforms sug- 
gested which would interfere with the 
bureaucratic process. Yet, those pre- 
senting the President's viewpoint cry 
loudly of their loyalty to the work of the 
Commission at the very moment they at- 
tempt to utilize only a small part of its 
recommendation. 

This train of thought ties in with the 
task force report on lending agencies 
which says, in appendix R; and I quote: 

Except as the temporary response to an 
emergency, we think the Federal Govern- 
ment should abandon the concept that di- 
rect lending to individuals and business 
concerns is a Government function. Private 
lending institutions can and should provide 
for these needs, 


And again, quoting from the Hoover 
Commission report: 

The credit of the Government should not 
be used to obtain lower rates of interest and 
easier terms than those which private insti- 
tutions can properly provide. 


So we find that there are these three 
facts which make it wise that we con- 
sider carefully before adopting Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1, by opposing House 
Resolution 142. 

On the other side we find that some 
myths have been advanced which should 
be questioned. One of these myths, 
widely discussed, is that the RFC is sup- 
posed to have amassed a profit in its 
operations of some $600,000,000 to the 
benefit of the taxpayers. In that con- 
nection I read to you from Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 hearings on pages 57 
and 58 by Mr. McCormick, director of 
research of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report: 

Mr. Meaper. I thought Mr. BrowNnson 
brought out an important thing a moment 
ago when he said that the 8600, 000,000 
profit, or the $400,600,000 profit—I do not 
know the exact amount—which has been 
mentioned a number of times, does not take 
into consideration the overhead in connec- 
tion with these loans. Does your committee 
have any figures on that? 

Mr. McCormick. Our task force did some 
research on that, sir. I do not have their 
working papers here with me. They were of 
the opinion that the RFC definitely did not 
make money. 


The Fulbright subcommittee estimates 
that RFC actually operated with a loss 
of $6,448,000 for 1949, because Treasury 
interest payments on funds used by RFC 
cost the taxpayers $11,674,000. It is the 
opinion of the RFC subcommittee of the 
other body that RFC is still showing a 
loss at the present time. 

We find a second myth that has been 
introduced, which is the myth that RFC’s 
main emphasis has been placed on help- 
ing small business. A congressional 
committee discovered last winter that 
more than 50 percent of the RFC busi- 
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ness, in dollar volume, was with nine in- 
dividual corporations. That looks like 
the emphasis was placed on larger oper- 
ations. The time has come when many 
must decide what they are going to do 
with RFC. They decide whether we are 
going to disguise faintly this tottering 
criminal by clothing him in a different 
colored suit and allow him to escape or 
whether we are going to do a thorough- 
going job at this time and either rid the 
country of a depression-born agency, 
which has no place in time of inflation, 
or reform it by a complete and system- 
atic overhauling. 

If we must have the RFC, and I doubt 
its usefulness today, I would recommend 
consideration of S. 515 which was intro- 
duced by Senator FULBRIGHT on January 
16. It would achieve the same purpose 
as the reorganization plan and would be 
considered by the proper committees, 
that is, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the two Houses. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I find it 
difficult to support Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 because of inherent weaknesses 
that make it inferior to provisions of the 
laws now in effect covering the manner 
in which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall function, It seems 
apparent that Reorganization Plan No. 1 
has been submitted for the purpose of 
relieving the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from the adverse publicity 
arising through the exposure of improper 
influences and favoritism in connection 
with the granting of loans by this official 
agency. 

If a remedy is needed for this situa- 
tion, other than the selection of a new 
group of directors, I do not believe Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 meets this objec- 
tive. The Board, as it is now consti- 
tuted, is composed of five members and 
each member is appointed for a limited 
time only. Appointments are subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. In addi- 
tion, it is bipartisan in character com- 
posed of not more than three members 
from any one political party. 

The remedy which is proposed in 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, 1951, de- 
stroys some of the important safeguards 
in the present law. It eliminates the bi- 
partisan feature of that law; it removes 
the necessity for Senate confirmation of 
the five-man committee which shall re- 
view all loans in excess cf $100,000; the 
present law limits the length of the term 
of office of members of the Board, neces- 
sitating their confirmation periodically 
by the Senate; Reorganization Plan No. 
1 provides no limitation upon tenure of 
the Administrator, the Deputy Adminis- 
trator nor the five-member committee 
which will deal with loans in excess of 
$100,000; the policy of Congress has pro- 
vided for widespread geographical rep- 
resentation on the Board of Directors; 
there is nothing in Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 which presupposes that this policy 
will be followed if this plan should be 
approved by the Congress. 

If the premise is correct that Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 has been evolved 
for the purpose of eliminating some of 
the conditions which have brought criti- 
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-cism upon the present organization, I fail 

to see how this new plan will provide 
an effective remedy. Rather, it seems 
to me, it has inherent weaknesses which 
will provide the framework for a repeti- 
tion of the mistakes which have charac- 
terized the present organization, and in 
a manner that will make it more difficult 
for the Congress to apply a remedy. It 
is my opinion that Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 has been conceived in haste and is 
an ineffective remedy for any weaknesses 
in existing laws governing the operation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It is my considered judgment that 
House Resolution No, 142 should be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, it had 
not been my intention to participate in 
this debate. I feel compelled, however, 
to make a few observations and in view 
of some statements made on this, I want 
to read a letter. I must confess that I 
am no expert on Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation problems and policies or the 
administration of the program. 

First let me say I am for this proposed 
reorganization program. I.am against 
abolishing RFC. It is too important to 
the little businesses in this country, to 
various programs, and our national de- 
fense mobilization programs. I am for 
cleaning it up and getting it on a sound 
business Operating basis. It seems to me 
we have reached a point in connection 
with this debate where each Member of 
this House should, in good conscience, 
review the actions and record on fact 
and merit in an effort to reach a correct 
conclusion. I do not condone many 
things that have been reported and 
neither do you. To reject this plan 
would only continue this sort of opera- 
tion and administrative procedure. 
Could it be that is what some want and 
especially on this side our Republican 
friends for political purposes? 

Many accusations have been made 
back and forth on each side full of im- 
plications and outright condemnation, 
and claims hurled against this side or 
that side. Whether we are Democrats 
or Republicans, it appears to me that on 
both sides we might very well stop and 
think just what has resulted from some 


of these activities. It appears to me that 


as we discuss this problem, we on both 
sides could very well take it upon our- 
selves to try to formulate a program that 
would prevent such incredible things as 
reported from recurring in Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which are 
not in the best interests of the people of 
the United States. Let us improve the 
operation of it to perform the purposes 
it is supposed to serve and not continue 
the abortion. 

There are those who say, “Let us 
abolish the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration.” I do not agree with that 
viewpoint at all. There are those who 
say that it does not follow the Hoover 
recommendations. President Hoover 


recommended the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation in the first place. As 
the gentleman has just told the House, 
the Hoover Commission would not accept 
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the recommendation of the task force to 
abolish RFC but has made certain rec- 
ommendations of its own, This. reor- 
ganization plan conforms to a part of 
that recommendation, True it does not 
contain all the Hoover recommendations 
but it is admitted it has the most im- 
portant one, a single Administrator with 
responsibility as well as authority. Is it 
not better to have at least this improve- 
ment than nothing? To reject this plan, 
leave it just as it is now. 

There has been much said about the 
Senate Fulbright committee report and 
recommendation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman referred to Mr. Hoover having 
created the RFC. You are accurate 
about that—and I was a pretty nice boy 
when father first sent me away. to high 
school. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is to be 
complimented on the progress he has 
made. 

There seems to have been attached 
much importance to the Fulbright com- 
mittee efforts in an attempt to defeat 
the reorganization plan with first—wait, 
wait, wait—and second, abolish it and 
get it out of the way. 

Mr. Chairman, does the RFC mean 
anything to the people of this country? 
I think obviously we know the purpose 
of this agency, and if this program is ad- 
ministered as it should be on a sound 
basis I do not think there could be any 
doubt but what we would conclude that it 
would be in the interest of our country, 

Now I want to read a letter. It is from 
Scnator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee. I think we will admit if 
there is any group that has gone into 
the problems and activities of RFC, and 
has exposed things which ought to have 
been exposed, it is this committee of the 
other body. 

I asked the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures yesterday, 
and the gentleman of the committee on 
the minority side [Mr. MEADER], if this 
reorganization plan conforms to the 
recommendation oz the Senate commit- 
tee, ard to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission Report. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 
chairman of the committee, said it was 
his understanding that it did. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER], our Republican friend on the 
committee reporting this resolution for 
rejection, failed to give me a direct an- 
swer. At least, I so interpreted his re- 
ply. He explained that the committee of 
the Senate had not made its report, 
which is true. He referred to the bills 
introduced in the Senate. 

In order that there may be no doubt 
as to the attitude of that committee’s 
views, I want to read this letter with the 
permission of the chairman, to whom it is 
addressed. It is as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 

Chairman, Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for my views on Reor- 
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ganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. I hope very 
much that the plan will be approved. 

On February 5, 1951, the Subcommittee on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, of 
which I am chairman, filed with the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate, a 
report on favoritism and influence in the 
RFC. In this report we recommended the 
enactment of a bill, S. 514, which would re- 
place the present Board of Directors of the 
RFC with a single Administrator (or Gov- 
ernor). This bill is Very similar to Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1, not only with respect to 
the single Administrator, but with respect to 
his deputy, their salaries, the provision for 
continuing the Board of Review in statutory 
form, and other provisions. The only mate- 
rial difference is the provision for a Loan 
Policy Board in the Reorganization Plan, 
which, I think, may be a significant improve- 
ment over the subcommittee's bill. 

The reasons for our conclusion in favor 
of this bill are set out on pages 1, 2, and 3 
of the report, and I shall not repeat them 
here. However, I should like to say that 
this bill was the result of considerable 
thought and careful study. It represents 
the conclusion of the subcommittee, with 
one dissenting vote, as to the best method 
of preventing or at least minimizing the con- 
ditions now being revealed in our hearings. 
It has been said that we cannot legislate in- 
tegrity, nor can it be brought about by a 
reorganization plan. Of course, this is true. 
However, the changes in power and responsi- 
bility that this reorganization plan brings 
can be helpful in attracting responsible men 
with a high sense of public service, who 
would not otherwise accept such duties. 

Of course, there are those who say that 
the only cure for the present conditions is 
to abolish the RFC. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve this course is feasible, even if desirable, 
The RFC has a number of important duties 
in the present mobilization effort, such as 
the tia, rubber, and abaca programs, and the 
defense-loan program. Only last year, the 
Congress provided for the assignment of 
additional Juties to the RFC, in the Defense 
Production Act, Even if a majority in both 
Houses of Congress favor the abolition of 
the RFC, which I doubt, it would take con- 
siderable time to bring such a bill to final 
passage. Even then, I doubt that the Presi- 
dent would approve such a bill. In the 
meantime, the agency would continue to 
drift under extremely uncertain circum- 
stances. 

To defeat the reorganization plan, on the 
grounds that the RFC should be abolished, 
would merely prolong the present conditions, 
without any assurance either that the RFC 
would be abolished, or that it would be re- 
stored to a position of independence and 
integrity. 

There are many extremely able and con- 
scientious employees of the RFC, both in 
Washington and in the various branch offices, 
who can perform their services ably and 
honestly, as they have in the past. I have 
no doubt that they are becoming anxious 
about their future positions and that they 
are looking about for other jobs. If the 
RFC is to be continued, as I think it will for 
the reasons I have outlined, it will suffer 
irreparable harm, unless it can be quickly 
restored to a position which commands pub- 
lic confidence. If Reorganization Plan No. 1 
is approved, and if the President appoints 
an able administrator, I believe that the 
leadership of the RFC will.be revitalized, 
and that it will perform useful and necessary 
functions. 

In the meantime the Congress can con- 
sider what those functions should be, Our 
subcommittee has reported a bill which 


would more definitely and carefully define 
the powers and duties of the RFC, and it is 


our intention to bring it before the Senate 
for consideration. The question of the 
abolition of the RFC can be considered then 
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more properly than in connection with the 
reorganization plan. Or its continuation and 
proper functions can be considered in con- 
nection with the continuation of certain 
parts of the Defense Production Act, which 
otherwise expire this year. Under this lat- 
ter procedure, the Congress could decide 
whether the RFC should confine its func- 
tions to those in connection with the De- 
fense Production Act. 

I believe Reorganization Plan No. 1 is a 
sincere effort to correct the present condi- 
tions in the RFC, and that, as such, it should 
be approved by the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


Thus the Senate committee, or cer- 
tainly its chairman, that has investigated 
this matter over a long period of time, 
recommends to the Congress what they 
believe would be the best procedure to 
follow. If this reorganization plan con- 
forms to at least part of the things which 
would make the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation a more desirable adminis- 
trative agency, why should not the Con- 
gress approve in an effort to accomplish 
the greatest possible good which can be 
obtained from this proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleinan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], a mem- 
ber of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I did not intend to speak upon this par- 
ticular matter until the action of the 
Hoover Commission was brought into 
the discussion. The task force which 
the Hoover Commission had set up to 
study the whole problem of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and other 
lending agencies—the task force was 
headed, by the way, by Paul Grady, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy— 
did recommend that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be entirely discon- 
tinued and abolished. That recommen- 
dation was brought before the Hoover 
Commission, There was a division—a 
very close division, I might add—within 
the Commission as to whether the RFC 
should be completely abolished. Some 
of us on the Commission favored its com- 
plete discontinuance. However, finally 
as a matter of compromise the Commis- 
sion agreed upon recommending that the 
RFC be transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment and its operations be limited 
to the guaranteeing or refinancing com- 
mercial loans made by private lending 
institutions and that the direct lending 
activities of the RFC, or making of loans 
directly to business and industry, be 
discontinued. 

Both the task force and the Hoover 


Commission pointed out the dangers in- 


volved if the RFC operation continued 
without suitable safeguards, and that the 
safeguards which were originally set up 
in the RFC have been so whittled away 
to create a situation that would inevi- 
tably lead to corruption. At that time 
the suggestion was made by the Commis- 
sion that Congress investigate RFC and 
that has been done. The recent investi- 
gation has borne out the fears of the 
Hoover Commission and of the members 
of the Commission and its task force, as 
a result of the rather careful study of 
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this particular lending agency and the 
other lending agencies of the Govern- 
ment. So do not be misled by the state- 
ments previously made here relative to 
the position of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The task force 
made these recommendations, but the 
gentleman should also state that the 
Hoover Commission did not follow the 
recommendations of the task force. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps the 
gentleman paid no attention to what 
I said—either he did not, or I was unable 
to express myself clearly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Idid pay attention. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The Hoover 
Commission did not recommend the 
complete abolishment of the RFC. 
There was a practically even division 
within this Commission as to whether we 
should recommend the RFC be com- 
pletely abolished, disbanded, and dis- 
continued, or whether it should be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury Department with 
its activities ‘strictly limited. In order 
that we might have a more unanimous 
report the Commission compromised on 
the basis of transferring RFC to the 
Treasury Department, for the purpose 
of restraining its activities and limiting 
Tor to the underwriting of commercial 

ans. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON. Was it not a split de- 
cision? Did not some members of the 
Commission disagree? 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio, Oh, yes; there 
were two or three members, I think, who 
did. It stood about half and half on 
the proposal to abolish RFC, however. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man tell us from whom the major objec- 
tion came in the Commission? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not wish 
to do so, except, I may add, that those 
who wanted to continue RFC as is cer- 
tainly did not believe in the same 
philosophy of government that some of 
the rest of us do. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Parman]. 

RFC VERY NECESSARY FOR INDEPENDENT 

BUSINESS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
here in 1932 when the Congress passed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act. As originally proposed and as 
passed it was for the purpose of bailing 
out the banks, the railroads, and the in- 
surance companies. Years later, and 
even up until this good day, certain of 
our banker friends are cruel enough to 
say that when the RFC bailed out the 
banks it should have stopped right there; 
the Government should not have per- 
mitted it to go any further. Fortu- 
nately for the American people the RFC 
has been changed to an agency that 
aids and assists independent business 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Cosgriff, a 
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a director of RFC, in his testimony re- 
cently stated: i 


We have made since RFC started, 600,000 
loans. 


Following through on 600,000 loans, 
9 out of 10 are for less than $100.000 each 
and, therefore, to help small and inde- 
pendent business—9 out of 10 loans. 

The RFC has made a profit of $700,- 
000,000 during this time, practically all 
of it out of small and independent busi- 
nesses that were unable to get financing 
elsewhere. Remember, on every loan 
that is made proof must be presented to 
the RFC that the person, corporation, or 
firm requesting that loan is unable to 
secure that financing from any other 
source. So the RFC is used only in the 
event money is not available elsewhere. 
Risk capital has dried up in this coun- 
try. Many fine institutions have gone to 
banks and insurance companies with a 
gocd bankable loan and have sold the 
proposition to the investigators and to 
the people who make the reports, every- 
body right up to the top floor of the 
big directors’ meetings, but there you see 
Mr. Big Bank, Mr. Big Steel, Mr. Big 
Cement, Mr. Big Railroad, and all the 
other bigs around that table and they 
immediately vote it down, although ap- 
proved all the way up and although a 
good bankable loan. Disapproved Be- 
cause the applicant is not wanted in the 
steel, cement, or other business. 

RFC A FRIEND OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I can give you instances, If you want 
to turn these small independent con- 
cerns, these pioneer concerns of Amer- 
ica, over to greedy people who are look- 
ing after their own interests and not the 
interests of the American people, vote 
to abolish RFC. A vote against RFC is 
a vote against independent business in 
this country. There is no other way to 
consider it. 

The RFC is the only place that inde- 
pendent business can get financing. Itis 
the only place that is available. So if 
you want to deal a crushing, devastating 
blow to independent business in this 
country and promote monopoly, the best 
way is to destroy the RFC. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not very much 
disturbed because a Brooklyn Bridge 
salesman shows up with all kinds of 
boasts and pretensions concerning his in- 
fluence in RFC financing. That happens 
everywhere. They have Brooklyn Bridge 
salesmen not only in New York, but in 
Washington, they have them around 
every city council, they have them 
around every commissioner's court in 
America, you have them everywhere they 
are allocating funds. You have these 
Brooklyn Bridge salesmen. So do not be 
confused about that. 

The heartening thing to me as an 
American citizen, and I know it is heart- 
ening to every American citizen, is that 
during the past 18 years under President 
Roosevelt and President Truman be- 
tween four and five hundred billion 
dollars of the American people’s money 
have been spent in America to whip the 
most devastating depression in all his- 
tory and for the purpose of winning the 
greatest war in all history—World War 
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II—and although almost $500,000,000,- 
000 have been spent, not one person im- 
portant in the executive branch of the 
Government in connection with the ex- 
penditure of that money has ever been 
accused of taking one penny of it illegal- 
ly, corruptly, or unethically. That is a 
record unsurpassed in the history of any 
country on earth, a record that every 
American citizen should be proud of, 
and I hope you will vote to sustain the 
RFC. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, an ef- 
fort has been made in the course of this 
debate, in which I had intended to take 
no part, but in which I am compelled 
to speak because of what I will describe 
in.a minute, to make this an issue either 
black or white, to put it on the basis that 
Members are either for or against RFC 
and that will determine how Members 
would vote. Iam sorry but I do not think 
it is quite that clear, or quite that way. 

There is still another point of view, 
which is the point of view I hold; per- 
haps there are other Members who feel 
the same way. That is, this is not the 
time to effect this reorganization, and 
for that reason I intend to support this 
resolution rejecting the plan, I will tell 
the committee why. 

It seems to me there is a phase of 
investigation involved here in respect of 
the RFC. We know a lot about inves- 
tigations, you know, in New York City. 
But there is also a phase of reform. It 
seems to me that the phase of reform— 
that is what this effort at reorganiza- 
tion represents—is crowding the issues 
involved in the investigation. The Sen- 
ate committee which is looking into the 
situation, which has discovered so 
much—and regardless of what my friend 
from Texas says, there is no excuse for 
the RFC being used to finance hotels in 
Miami—it seems to me this investiga- 
tion of the RFC ought to be digested 
by the Congress and the people and a 
considered judgment arrived at. We 
ought to see whether the basic and or- 
ganic RFC law should be amended or 
not, before we talk about pushing 
through this reorganization plan deal- 
ing with the RFC at the top level only. 

I think it is very likely that I shall 
support continuance of the RFC because 
I think a financing mechanism like that 
is very important to the country and 
essential in many important places, and 
I want to make it very clear that I do 
not consider my vote for this resolution 
as being a vote for the extinguishment 
of the RFC. I think it would be very 
unfair, in view of what has been dis- 
covered in this very good investigation 
of the RFC in the other body that is 
currently taking place, to try to hang 
the label of opposition to RFC on any- 
body who votes in favor of this resolu- 
tion; in fact preservation of the RFC in 
public confidence and therefore preser- 
vation of the RFC, may very well de- 
pend on the attention now given to the 
investigation and I do not believe that 
the investigation gets the full faith and 
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credit it deserves if we take this hasty 
action now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, we 
had a lot of discussion yesterday that 
verged on politics, Today I would like 
to address just a few words primarily 
to my Democratic friends for the prac- 
tical reason that I believe all the Re- 
publican Members are going to support 
this resolution in any event and are 
opposed to this plan. In informal dis- 
cussions with a great many of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, I have learned that 
they favor the abolition of the RFC. 

There is serious question in my own 
mind whether the Agency might not 
better be abolished than to make an 
attempt at reorganization. It was origi- 
nally created to shore up some distressed 
banks, keep some railroads out of re- 
ceivership, and extend emergency agri- 
cultural credit. The reasons that origi- 
nally existed for the institution no longer 
hold. Distinguished Democrats, includ- 
ing Mr. Jesse Jones, favor its present 
abolition. It has now become simply a 
political grab bag, and you canpot legis- 
late honesty or good management. 

Of course, I realize that any liquida- 
tion would have to be undertaken ac- 
cording to a carefully conceived plan 
because of the wide-spread activities in 
which the Agency has become engaged, 

In my judgment, however, Govern- 
ment lending in competition with private 
business is not, generally speaking, a 
proper function under our private en- 
terprise system. Today with inflation 
on the march, more danger exists from 
overexpansion of private credit than 
from an undue contraction. 

The point that I want to impress upon 
those who may agree with that conclu- 
sion as well as those who may disagree, 
is that a vote for this reorganization 
plan now, a vote against this resolution, 
kisses goodbye to any opportunity which 
you may have to consider or vote upon 
the liquidation of this agency. As a 
practical matter, if this reorganization 
plan is adopted, we will never have any 
opportunity to vote on any of the several 
bills introduced to abolish the RFC be- 
cause they will never be reported out 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. In other words, in my judgment 
we are putting the cart before the horse. 
We should first determine whether we 
are going to reorganize or to give a de- 
cent burial to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation before we get into 
the question of the way we are going to 
reorganize it, if a majority opposes its 
burial. 

I appeal to those not only who favor 
the abolition, as I know many do, but 
also to those who think it should be con- 
tinued to vote for this resolution and 
against this plan and to then take up 
in the orderly way the proper reorgan- 
ization of the agency, if it is determined 
to continue it, 

In short, action now to reorganize is 
premature, 
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Secondly, even if my position in that 
respect does not appeal to the mem- 
bership, I submit that this particular 
plan is unsound. Instead of removing 
politics from the agency, it makes it eas- 
ier to use it as a vehicle for party pref- 
erences and favors because the present 
requirement of a bipartisan board is re- 
moved and all authority is vested in one 
individual. 

Thirdly, this is a huge loaning institu- 
tion, which should have the benefit of 
the collective judgment of a board in 
passing on these huge loans. If one man 
can have his own way entirely the re- 
cent abuses which we have witnessed 
will only be multiplied many times over. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday afternoon the Republican Policy 
Committee put out a statement on the 
abolishment of the RFC, In their con- 
clusion they said that this agency should 
be abolished as a matter of public in- 
terest. 

Now, let us see just what this means. 
The Eightieth Congress—and I read from 
the report, Calendar 1017, No. 974 of the 
Eightieth Congress—on page 5 said as 
follows: 

The committee has concluded, however, 
that there are sound reasons which justify 
the continuation of RFC on a permanent 
basis. 


Now, gentlemen, that was your stand 
in the Eightieth Congress. Your stand 
in your abolition statement today is 
completely different. 

I now want to touch on this matter. 
The Republican Party members have 
stood in the well of this House and have 
expressed their interest in small busi- 
ness, repeatedly expressed their concern 
for small business, and now in their 
policy statement they ask that the one 
Federal agency which can aid small busi- 
ness be abolished, Let us see you square 
that one up. : 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man] referred to Mr. Cosgriff’s testimony 
in which he said that 600,000 loans had 
been made, and 550,000 loans had been 
made to small business by the RFC, 
That is a matter of record in the hear- 
ings on page 39. 

Now let us refer to the 1949 report 
of the RFC in which, for the year 1949, 
they made 5,506 business loans and 4,900, 
or 89 percent of the loans were made to 
businesses requiring $100,000 or less, 
Gentlemen, when you put out a policy 
Statement to abolish the RFC, you are 
the ones who are putting the “bee” on 
small business, You are cutting small 
businesses’ throats, All kinds of loans 
have been made by the RFC. They have 
made loans for grain elevators to store 
the Nation’s food supply. 

Some bad loans have been made, but 
compare the $200,000,000 worth of bad 
loans with the total of $21,000,000,000 
worth of loans that were made. And 
remember, all these loans were marginal 
loans, made to people who could not get 
loans at banks, 

I want to read you another portion of 
Mr, Fur BRTunr's letter, and I intend to 
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put this complete letter in the RECORD 
later. He said: 


The only material difference in the plan— 


And Senate bill 514, which is the con- 
structive piece of legislation he has ad- 
vocated— 
is the provision for a Loan Policy Board in 
the reorganization plan, which, I think, may 
be a significant improvement over the sub- 
committee's bill. 


I repeat the words I have just read, 
“The plan is a significant improvement 
over the subcommittee’s bill.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT’s complete letter 
will be in tomorrow’s RECORD, 

I quote further: 

The changes in power and responsibility 
that this reorganization plan brings can be 
helpful in attracting responsible men with 
a high sense of public service, who would not 
otherwise accept such duties. * * * To 
defeat the ization plan, on the 
grounds that the RFC should be abolished, 
would merely prolong the present condi- 
tions, without any assurance either that the 
RFC would be abolished, or that it would be 
‘restored to a position of independence and 
integrity. z? 


In conclusion he says: 


I believe Reorganization Plan No. 1 is a 


sincere effort to correct the present condi- 
tions in the RFC, and that, as such, it should 
be approved by the Congress. 


_ That is the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has been investigating this 
for almost 2 years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, remem- 

ber that when the vote comes those who 
Wish to reorganize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation according to the 
President's plan must cast a “no” vote 
in order to cast a vote to reorganize. In 
other words, we have before us a reso- 
lution of disapproval, and a “no” vote is 
required to reorganize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under the 
President’s plan. 
Mr. Chairman, under permission to 
include extraneous material granted by 
the House, I ask that the complete letter 
from Senator FULBRIGHT to Chairman 
Dawson be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, , 
March 12, 195. 
Hon. WIT TAN L. Dawson, \ 
Chairman, Expenditures in the Execu< | 


tive Departments Committee, K 


b House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. * 
DEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 


sponse to your request for my views on Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1951. I hope very 
much that the plan will be approved. 

On February 5, 1951, the Subcommittee on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, of 
which I am chairman, filed with the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate a 
report on favoritism and influence in the 
RFC. In this report we recommended the 
enactment of a bill, S. 514, which would re- 
place the present Board of Directors of the 
RFC with a single Administrator (or Gover- 
nor). This bill is very similar to Reorgani- 
gation Plan No. 1, not only with respect to 


1 
the single administrator but with respect to Bi i J. W. . 


continuing the board of review in statutory ` 


his deputy, their salaries, the provision for 


form and other provisions. The only ma- 
terial difference is the provision for a Loan 
Policy Board in the reorganization plan, 
which, I think, may be a significant improve- 
ment over the subcommittee's bill. 
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The reasons for our conclusion in favor of 
this bill are set out on pages 1, 2, and 3 of 
the report, and I shall not repeat them here. 
However, I should like to say that this bill 
was the result of considerable thought and 
careful study. It represents the conclusion 
of the subcommittee, with one dissenting 
vote, as to the best method of preventing or 
at least minimizing the conditions now being 
revealed in our hearings. It has been said 
that we cannot legislate integrity; nor can 
it be brought about by a reorganization plan. 
Of course, this is true. However, the changes 
in power and responsibility that this reor- 
ganization plan brings can be helpful in 
attracting responsible men with a high sense 
of public service, who would not otherwise 
accept such duties. 

Of course, there are those who say that the 
only cure for the present conditions is to 
abolish the RFC. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve this course is feasible, even if desirable. 
The RFC has a number of important duties 
in the present mobilization effort, such as 
the tin, rubber, and abacá programs, and the 
defense-loan program. Only last year the 
Congress provided for the assignment of 
additional duties to the RFO, in the Defense 
Production Act. Even if a majority in both 
Houses of favor the abolition of 
the RFC, which I doubt, it would take con- 
siderable time to bring such a bill to final 
passage. Even then I doubt that the Presi- 
dent would approve such a bill. In the 
meantime the agency would continue to drift 
under extremely uncertain circumstances. 

To defeat the reorganization plan, on the 
grounds that the RFC should be abolished, 
would merely prolong the present conditions, 
without any assurance either that the RFC 
would be abolished, or that it would be re- 
stored to a position of independence and in- 
tegrity. : 

There are many extremely able and con- 
séientious employees of the RFC, both in 
Washington and in the various branch offices, 
who can perform their services ably and 
honestly, as they have in the past. I have 
no doubt that they are becoming anxious 
about their future positions and that they 
are looking about for other jobs. If the 
RFC is to be continued, as I think it will for 
the reasons I have outlined, it will suffer 
irreparable harm, unless it can be quickly 
restored to a position which commands 
public confidence. If Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 is approved, and if the President ap- 
points an able administrator, I believe that 
the leadership of the RFC will be revitalized, 
and that it will perform useful and neces- 


` sary functions. 


In the meantime, the Congress can con- 


` sider what those functions should be. Our 


subcommittee has reported a bill which 
would more definitely and carefully define 
the powers and duties of the RFC and it is 
our intention to bring it before the Senate 
for consideration. The question of the 
abolition of the RFC can be considered then 
more properly than in connection with the 
Reorganization Plan. Or, its continuation 
and proper functions can be considered in 
connection with the continuation of certain 
parts of the Defense Production Act, which 
otherwise expire this year. Under this latter 
procedure, the Congress could decide whether 
the RFC should confine its functions to those 
in connection with the Defense Production 
Act. 

I believe Reorganization Plan No. 1 is a 
sincere effort to correct the present condi- 
tions in the Mo, and that, as such, it should 
be approved by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. HOFFMAN. of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended saying anything more on 
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this subject, but after listening to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patan] and 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
HOLIFIELD] castigate the banks of the 
country, I think something should be 
said for the thousands of financial in- 
stitutions in America engaging in hon- 
est dealing and endeavoring to help all 
business, big and little, in spite of the 
unsound condition of our Federal Goy- 
ernment, that is, our finances, the way 
we run our Government, the way we 
spend our money, 


Of course, these banks are apprehen- 
sive about the future, as all citizens are, 
when you consider the kind of fiscal 
policy our Government follows. For 
every little business that is aided by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
thousands of businesses all over this land 
are helped by our private financial insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DAWSON. Does the gentleman 
appreciate that little banks are now go- 
ing out of business, that re have fewer 
banks today than we had in 1920, 1930, 
and 1940? 

Mr. BENDER. Ofcourse. Little busi- 
ness is going out of business, too. Hay- 
ing in mind the latest tax bill, when you 
ask any little-business man to take 57 
percent of his gross income for taxes be- 
fore he opens his doors, you can readily 
understand his dilemma. That is the 
blow that kills the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Mr. DAWSON. Does the gentleman 
appreciate that four-fifths of our na- 
tional debt was brought on by war to 
protect this Nation? 

Mr. BENDER. Four-fifths of our na- 
tional debt was brought on by New Deal- 
ers outplayed at Potsdam, Yalta, and 
Tehran. Those and many other bum 
deals, foreign and domestic, are respon- 
sible for the condition of the country. 

Mr. DAWSON. Potsdam, Yalta, and 
. brought us victory in World War 


Mr. BENDER. I do not know what the 
gentleman is talking about. Where is 
the victory? Thus far, 50,000 American 
casualties in Korea are a direct result 
of these deals. American boys win wars 
on the battlefields, and Americans at 
home under our free enterprise system 
back them up and have made this coun- 
try strong. Weare in the grease, thanks 
to these bunglers, but we are still strong 
and powerful enough to get out if we act 
with the same vigor and resoluteness we 
have displayed in other crises of our his- 
tory. We shall not do this job unless we 
act. Diplomatic talk has its place in the 
scheme of things. Forceful action has 
its place no less. This is the time to gird 
up our loins, put on our armor, and flex 
the industrial muscles in the American 
commonwealth. Nothing short of this 


can reverse the tide of battle on the mili- 


tary fronts or across the diplomatic 
tables. The sooner we get rid of this 
synthetic agency, which at one time 
served a useful purpose, the better off we 
will be. I again repeat what I said here 
yesterday, “We have to complete the 
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surgery before we can discharge the 
patient.” This sleight of hand perform- 
ance known as plan No. 1 should be given 
the gate when we vote this afternoon. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Tootez]. 

Mr. TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, due to 
the fact that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is being discussed, we know 
that today will be a field day for the 
pure of heart. Today all of the mem- 
bers of the “Thumping Chesters” and 
the associate members of “I Am Unique 
Because I Never Stole a Horse,” are sure 
to hit the trail and come into the well 
of the House to give testimony of their 
hatred of influence. 

Now let us blow away some of the fog 
of hypocrisy. There is not a Member 


of this House who from time to time 


has not tried to use the influence of his 
position in governmental departments. 
How many of you have tried to get an 
administrative position in some govern- 
mental bureau for Cousin Charlie who, 
after spending 7 years in fourth grade, 
decided that he must now-go to work, 
and you must have been successful the 
way you say things are going? How 
many of you have endeavored to obtain 
transfers, commissions, and discharges 
from the Department of Defense in order 
to please some large voting family in 
your constituency? How many of you 
have tried to obtain choice tickets for 
football and baseball games, moving- 
picture and theatrical performances, 
using the magic title of Congressman 
in order to get a positive effect? You 
have used every ounce of influence of 
which you could avail yourself to get 
your seat in this body, and now both 
you and I will continue to use every 
ounce of influence to retain it. 

I believe that I have sent letters to 
almost every division of this Government 
in an effort to influence that division to 
aid the needs, desires, and wants of 
some constituent, and my appeals were 
kept snug and warm in the files of the 
departments because they were blank- 
eted by similar letters from my Republi- 
can colleagues who were seeking similar 
aid. 

The national banks, the gigantic au- 
tomobile and airplane corporations, the 
railroads and steamship lines, the press, 
and many others help to make Washing- 
ton a big and prosperous city by con- 
stantly maintaining hotel suites and of- 
fices in the Nation’s Capital whose staffs 
have but one duty and that is to use 
their influence. Members of this body 
have been wined, dined, and interviewed 
by these influence-making groups, yet 
no one has come forward to protest 
against their actions. But, when it 
comes to an agency whose efforts have 
been directed for the major part toward 
helping small business then influence 
must not be used. 

Any individual who comes from my 
district who is decent and reputable and 
who needs assistance from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was as- 
sured in the past and will be assured in 
the future of my intercession. I will do 
everything within my power to help 
him. Also, if I have decent reputable 
companies in my district that are seek- 
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ing to receive contracts from the various 
governmental agencies that are han- 
dling the present emergency, I will do 
everything within my power to help 
them so that they may stay in business 
and that their employees may continue 
to work and prosper. I will do it and 
so will you, for if you do not do it you 
know better than I do that you will not 
be here long. 

There is much talk in this House of 
aid to small business. Are you going 
to help small business by abolishing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 
Any Member of this House who is a 
businessman knows that when you 
looked for a loan from a private bank 
you dined and wined the banker and his 
board of directors, and you used every 
bit of influence that you possibly could 
use to further your cause. Also, you 
know that when the small-business man 
had to go to the private banks for his 
loan that in many, many cases the bank 
insisted on taking 10, 20, and 30 percent 
of the corporation’s stock and also in- 
sisted on placing members of their staff 
on the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. In many cases the bank was the 
ultimate owner of the business. 

In conclusion, I want to warn the gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side of the 
aisle that they had better not continue 
to play the role that has caused the peo- 
ple of this country to distrust them and 
which has sent back a Democratic Con- 
gress year after year. You have earned 
the name of being the friend of the large 
corporation at the expense of the small- 
business man and the vote today will 
show whether or not you have changed. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my conviction, after listening to the cur- 
rent debate about the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
that the RFC has outlived its usefulness, 
gone outrageously beyond the scope of 
the purpose for which it was originally 
created, and should be abolished. 

Believing that no one in the United 
States could speak with better authority 
on the subject than former President 
Herbert Hoover, I recently wrote to him 
and asked for his current opinion. I 
have just received his answer which I 
now include in the Recorp under leave 
to extend my remarks: 

New Tonk, N. T., March 9, 1951. 
Hon. WILIANM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN : I have your in- 
quiry as to my views upon the continuation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
That agency was created as a result of my 
recommendation to the Congress in 1931 to 
meet the credit collapse at that time. It was 
set up as a purely emergency agency, with 
stringent restrictions on the type of loans 
and their security. These restrictions were 
subsequently relaxed and the agency con- 
tinued in nonemergency periods. 

In 1947-48, this concern was exhaustively 
examined by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, under my chairmanship. I enclose 
(1) the report of the task force (Mr. Paul 
Grady, of Price, Waterhouse & Co., chair- 
man); (2) the report of the Commission; (3) 
the report on the Treasury Department. 

You will find extensive material on the 
RFC in the task force report on pages 14 to 
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28. Within it is the most caustic criticism 
and the recommendation that the agency be 
liquidated. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
will be found in the report on Federal Busi- 
ness Enterprises, on pages 23, 24, 43, and 44, 
and in the report on the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on page 12. 

When the report of the task force came 
before the Commission, there was a division 
of views as to liquidation, but there were 
positive recommendations as to its conduct, 

On the basis of the task force exposure, J 
personally favored liquidation. The majority 
of the Commission did not so agree but did 
make recommendations for conduct of the 
agency, the principal ones of which were: 

On pages 23-24 of the Commission's report 
it is recommended: 

“Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous possi- 
bilities of waste and favoritism to individuals 
or enterprises. It invites political and pri- 
vate pressure, or even corruption. Emergen- 
cies may arise in depression, war, national 
defense, or disaster which must be met in 
this way. But direct lending should be ab- 
solutely avoided except for emergencies. 

“We recommend (a) that the Congress re- 
view the power to make direct loans (ex- 
cluding the two minor activities mentioned 
above), taking into account the problems of 
economy, efficiency, and integrity; (b) that in 
non-emergency periods, the Congress place 
restrictions on direct loans in order to insure 
that the normal channels of credit are util- 
ized to the maximum extent possible or, al- 
ternatively, provide for the guarantee of 
loans made by private or other established 
agencies.” 

Pages 43-44: 

“Our task force strongly recommends the 
liquidation of this Corporation and the sub- 
stitution of guaranties by the Government, 
operating through the Federal Reserve banks, 
of loans to be made by commercial banks. 

“The Commission believes it preferable 
that the Corporation be reorganized to 
guarantee loans by commercial banks. 

“There may arise cases of needed loans 
which are not available from private institu- 
tions. However, this unavailability, except 
in the case of emergency or where the na- 
tional defense is involved, arises from the 
fact that more than normal risk usually is 
involved. It may be in the public interest 
to provide such credit.” 

Recommendation No. 18: 

“We recommend that the Congress review 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
accord with our recommendation No. 8 
(p. 24). 

“In our report on the Treasury Depart- 
ment we have recommended that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be placed 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

The recommendations as to the Treasury 
Department included: 

“Reconstruction Finance Corporation: The 
Commission believes that the operations of 
this Corporation, on which we make recom- 
mendations in our report on Federal business 
enterprises, should be placed in the Treasury 
Department with general responsibility for 
its supervision vested in the Secretary.” 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one am very, very 
grateful to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Toorel, for giving us certain in- 
formation as to the standards of moral- 
ity and ethics which we should follow, 
But I would suggest that Members all 
read the standard given us by Senator 
Doucras. Unquestionably, every Mem- 
ber of the House in performing his duty 
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to his constituents calls upon the de- 
partments to consider the problems sub- 
mitted. It is the duty of every Congress- 
man, at least I consider it mine, to rep- 
resent my people by presenting their re- 
quests as logically and as convincingly as 
the facts permit. But there is a vast, 
vast difference between that kind of in- 
fluence and the kind of influence which 
has been disclosed by the Fulbright com- 
mittee and criticized by the public. It is 
not necessary to go into detail. We all 
know the situation. 

It- was my privilege to come here in 
1935. On the last day of December in 
1936 sit-down strikes broke out in Michi- 
gan. We had violence and destruction 
of property. We had disregard of court 
orders. We had a disregard of all law. 
There was mob violence and destruction 
of property. It was my privilege at that 
time to protest rather frequently. One 
day down at the round-table in the 
House restaurant a Member of the House 
from Michigan, Carl Mapes—he was 
assistant minority leader and a warm 
personal friend and those who are here 
now and who knew him will agree there 
have been few men who were more kind- 
ly, of greater ability, or who had a higher 
standard of ethics for the Members of 
the House, suggested that if I did not 
speak quite so often—and I was using 
the 1-minute privilege then, perhaps I 
would be heard with more effect. My 
reply was, “Carl, you may be right.” 
And he was. Then I said to him, “Per- 
haps if some of you Members of the 
House, who have been here so long, 
would go home once in a while and lis- 
ten to what your people are saying, you 
could more accurately represent your 
constitutents.“ 

Carl, being a kindly, charitable gen- 
tleman, said, I guess we both have 
something there.“ 

We Republicans of the House who 
have been accused of so many unpleas- 
ant things in the last few days by the 
gentlemen of the majority, hope that not 
many, if any, of their charges are true. 
The country would be in a terrible sit- 
uation if they were. 

Humility forces me to admit - modesty 
does not prevent the acknowledgement, 
that as the ranking minority member 
of this committee, I have used the fresh- 
men members of that committee and 
all will agree —to great advantage; mi- 
nority members have written reports, 
made arguments, that demonstrate abil- 
ity, a willingness, and desire to serve 
their respective districts and the country. 

One listening to the gentleman from 
Georgia would get the impression 
that it is unethical to permit, to 
even suggest, if you please, that Mem- 
bers who came in for the first time on 
January 3 with all the authority to rep- 
resent their people they will ever have 
if they stay here 40 years—to suggest 
to them that they participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. To those who 
became Members in January, I ask: 
“What did your people send you here 
for?” Permit me to say to the Members 
who came here in January that your peo- 
ple sent you here to represent them; and, 
as far as I am concerned, if I am here 
40 years, I will, to the best of my ability, 
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assist every new Member at every oppor- 
tunity to represent his district, to be 
heard, to examine witnesses, to write 
reports. 

It just happened that we on the mi- 
nority side of our committee had seven 
Members who never had been here be- 
fore. We have on that committee only 
four Members who served in Congress 
previously. So, looking over the list of 
those who came here in January, I 
learned that we had some very, very 
capable individuals who had rendered 
distinguished service in their own dis- 
tricts and States and some nationally in 
various capacities. Being rather disin- 
clined to work unnecessarily and mind- 
ful of my duty to utilize to the utmost 
the ability of my colleagues, I just 
asked them to help me out and 
do part of the work. What is wrong 
with that? Permit me to add that on 
this Resolution 142, remembering that 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MEADER] had served as counsel of a com- 
mittee on the other side, the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, I did ask 
him to write a report. He wrote the 
minority report, and it is a good one. 
Other members of the committee went 
over it carefully, made a few minor 
changes, and it was after full considera- 
tion, adopted and signed by all members 
of the minority. That apparently is 
what is troubling the majority—it is a 
good and convincing argument. Hence, 
our friends on the majority side just do 
not like it. Permit a repetition. That 
report was submitted to the minority 
members, was gone over carefully and 
adopted. ; 

On bill, H. R. 1545, two members of 
the committee had experience, had made 
a special study of the subject—the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey] and 
the gentlewoman from Illinois IMrs. 
CuurcH]. They wrote a report which 
clarified the issues, set forth conclusions 
which cannot be—at least were not—se- 
riously challenged, which were approved 
by a majority of the House. Let me say 
now that I do not ever want to claim any 
credit for the work that someone else 
does. Moreover I am convinced that 
our country can be best served by the 
participation of all to the fullest possible 
degree in the deliberations and actions 
of the House. 

Now, back to plan No. 1: What is this 
plan, and what is its purpose? Senator 
DovcLas appeared before our committee 
and testified that the purpose of this re- 
organization plan was twofold. He said 


first that it was to fix responsibility; and, 


second, it was to create an Administrator, 
He put the second objective thus: 

As Administrator rather than as one of 
five Board members, because if you created 
an Administrator the Administrator would 
rank higher, the position would be consid- 
ered to be better and therefore you would 
be able to get a better man to take the job. 


Those are the only two reasons Sena- 
tor. Dovctas gave for supporting this bill: 
First, the fixing of responsibility; second, 
the making of the job more attractive. 

What does the bill provide in the way 
of responsibility? In the first place, it 
provides for the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator, a deputy administrator, a 
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third member, and then two members of 
the Cabinet to serve with the other 
three as a board to administer the affairs 
of the Corporation. That five consti- 
tute the Board. But let me go back a 
moment right there. By plan No. 3 in 
1947 the President sought to displace a 
single Administrator of the Home Loan 
Corporation and to have us create a 
Board. That, he said, was for better ad- 
ministration. We did as he requested. 
We displaced an Administrator who was 
said to be a dictator. The President now 
comes along with the RFC and he says, 
“We do not want a board; we want a 
one-man Administrator.” I wish that 
down there at the other end of the Ave- 
nue whoever may be in charge would 
make up their minds about what they 
do want. Whether a board or an admin- 
istrator is the answer to their injudi- 
cious selections and appointments. 

Going back now to this Board. This 
plan also provides that the Administra- 
tor may delegate his functions to any- 
one he may name. Where then is the 
responsibility? Section 4 creates a pol- 
icy committee. Over in section 7 there 
is a loan committee which passes upon 
individual loans of $100,000 or over. 
They have to make recommendations 
which go to the Administrator. If he 
does not agree he must file written rea- 
sons for his disagreement. But this loan 
policy committee created by section 4 
which is made up of these five indi- 
viduals determines the over-all loan pol- 
icy, not individual loans, the over-all 
loan policy. That is what that ccm- 
mittee determines: Whether or not, for 
example, places of amusement, race 
tracks, hotels, churches, schools, or 
strictly business should have loans. You 
see the vast authority it has, all-impor- 
tant, in establishing the over-all lend- 
ing policy. 

Do not forget, Senator Douctas says 
he wants responsibility, and he proposes 
to get responsibility through the em- 
ployment of a single Administrator. But 
go down a few lines and you will see that 
the plan provides not for responsibility 
by an Administrator but for responsibil- 
ity of a five-man Board. 

The Board created by section 4 can 
overrule on a matter of policy, the Ad- 
ministrator. Yes; the Administrator and 
the deputy he has appointed on over-all 
Policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time. 

Mr. Chairman, nor is that all. In the 
same section 4 the plan provides that 
each member of the Board can delegate 
his authority to another individual, to 
someone not subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. Suppose an improper bad 
loan is made and you seek to fix respon- 
sibility? You go to the Administrator. 
The Administrator says, “No; that loan 
was made under the general broad policy 
established by the Board.” You tackle 
the Board. It says, “No, the individuals 
designated by us are responsible for that 
loan.” Do you see the point? The first 
objective desired by Senator DoucLas is 
not reached for on no one individual can 
responsibility be fixed. 
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APPOINTED FOR LIFE—NOT SUBJECT 
10 REMOVAL 


There may have been other legisla- 
tion under which an administrator or 
members of a board were appointed for 
life, rather than for a fixed term—legis- 
lation which did not fix the conditions 
under which the administrator or mem- 
bers of the board could be removed, but 
I do not at the moment recall any bill or 
resolution of that character. 

My reading of this bill indicates that 
the Administrator and the other mem- 
bers of the Board hold office for life and 
are not subject to removal for any cause, 
unless it be under some general statute. 

Is it possible that some of our col- 
leagues on the majority side, who are 
supporting this move to enable the Presi- 
dent to reorganize this board, have over- 
looked that fact? 

Just one more thought and very brief- 
ly. They talk about the opposition to 
this plan that the President has sent 
down as being an effort to destroy RFC, 
As the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Javrrs] made so clear—that is not the 
issue today. It matters not whether you 
wish to continue or do not continue the 
RFC. 


That issue is not before us. Here is 
the issue: Do you by approving this plan 
wish to hinder—retard—the writing of 
over-all legislation by the proper legis- 
lative committee? 

Over in the other body a bill has been 
introduced to rewrite the legislation 
which applies to RFC. Senators FUL- 
ERIGHT and Dovatas incorporated in that 
bill a provision for a single administra- 
tor. But that is just one provision of 
their bill. In the hearings, you will note 
that Senator Doveras stated that the 
administrator feature of their bill was 
but one part of the bill and that they 
were preparing over-all legislation to 
take care of this whole deplorable situa- 
tion. Why not let them do that? Then 
their bill will come to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and the 
Congress can provide the remedy: Sen- 
ator Douctas said he would prefer the 
over-all legislation but that he is in 
favor of one administrator, evidently 
taking several bites at the problem. 
When I asked him, “Why do you not 
bring in your bill instead of taking this 
piecemeal and so not accomplishing the 
thing which you desire?” His answer 
was that it would take 6 months. That 
is nothing but a reflection upon our legis- 
lative processes. That is a reflection on 
the leadership. They can bring in a bill; 
they can get over-all legislation they are 
working on within 2 weeks if they so de- 
sire. In my humble judgment the vote 
should be yea“ for the pending resolu- 
tion—a rejection of plan No. 1. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time on this side. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Might I call at- 
tention to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan in relation to the over- 
all bill. Many of the features of that 
bill are separate and distinct from re- 
organization. That bill includes pro- 
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vision such as no employee of the RFC 
can be identified with any loan or with 
any company the recipient of a loan for 
2 years or some period thereafter, which 
seems to be logical. There are many 
other provisions of that kind, all of 
which have no relationship at all to the 
present reorganization plan. 

This is a very practical proposition, as 
I see it. This confines itself strictly to 
the reorganization of the RFC. We now 
have a five-man board. The President 
has recommended a single administra- 
tor. If that is rejected today we are 
back to a five-man board and where are 
we? It seems to me that from the angle 
of reorganization, so far as the RFC is 
concerned, this is an effective plan which 
meets the practical situation that ex- 
ists and I hope the President's reorgani- 
zation plan will not be defeated by the 
House. 

Mr. DAWSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been with deep 
regret I read a release given to the news- 
papers that this matter has already been 
decided; that tey have made it a po- 
litical matter and, therefore, my friends 
on the left will vote according to the 
policy of a party rather than on the 
merits of the bill. It seems to me that 
the American people are entitled to have 
matters coming before this Congress 
handled on merit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

‘Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
would be the difference in following the 
policy of the President from following 
the policy of a group of men who have 
studied the bill carefully and desire to 
accomplish what they believe is proper? 

Mr. DAWSON. The gentleman asked 
me the question, What would be the dif- 
ference in following the President from 
following the dictates of a political party 
of the Congress which is not charged 
with the responsibility for handling leg- 
islation? I will answer the gentleman 
in this way: The responsibility placed 
upon the President by this Congress gave 


“him the power at any time he found 


anything wrong in the executive de- 
partment—I am answering the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Iam 
listening. 

Mr. DAWSON—to bring to the Con- 
gress legislation to cure it, and for that 
reason this plan is before us today. 

Let us look at the record. In 1948 
the Eightieth Congress extended the life 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion until 1956. That was the action of 
a Republican Congress. It extended its 
life until 1956, and they provided in that 
law that the term of office of the Board 
of Directors should expire June 30, 1950. 
By law passed by the Eightieth Congress 
all terms became vacant or expired on 
June 30, 1950, and gave the President 40 
days in which to name a new Board or to 
resubmit new or the same names, or else 
their salaries would stop. Did the Presi- 
dent live up to the obligation imposed on 
him by the Congress? Yes. The Presi- 
dent, on August 9, 1950, submitted to the 
Congress the names of the members of 
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the Board of Directors for their consid- 
eration. Did the Congress act? No. 
We took a recess, and then when we 
returned the President once more sub- 
mitted to the Congress the names of the 
members of the Board. Did we act 
then? No. We went home and let the 
Congress die. So at the beginning of 
the Eighty-second Congress the Presi- 
dent once more submitted the names to 
the Congress, and they have not yet, to 
date, taken any action on them. Of 
course, the Fulbright committee has 
made its investigation, as they had a 
right to do, but you and I know that the 
Fulbright committee may be sitting from 
now until doomsday before they reach 
any conclusion on the matter. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am asking every 
Member of this House, regardless of what 
their political affiliation may be, to vote 
down this rejection resolution and re- 
organize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 


this legislation providing for the ap- 


proval of the President's plan to make 
certain changes in the RFC comes to the 
House at a very inappropriate time. The 
House should at least wait until the com- 
mittee investigating abuses and discrep- 
ancies in this agency has completed its 
investigation and made its report to Con- 
gress. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration has rendered outstanding service 
to the people of this country in line with 
the purpose for which it was authorized 


` by Congress, The general purpose and 


intent of this organization was to take 
care of distress loans that were made for 
a worthy purpose and were entitled to be 
carried along until such time as the loans 
could be paid or otherwise refinanced. 
In any event, all loans large or small 
were supposed to be in the public inter- 
est. 

Investigations disclosed that those en- 
trusted with the management of this 
agency have approved loans for purposes 
that the law never intended. Certainly 
it was not intended that millions of dol- 
lars should be loaned on luxury hotels in 
Florida and for other activities not-at all 
in the public interest. 

It is now being disclosed that individ- 
uals have been permitted to receive 
special favors from the RFC at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of this country. 
The manner in which this agency has 
been used by selfish interests and selfish 
groups is a disgrace, and the adverse 
publicity the agency has received has 
put what was once a great institution in 
disrepute. j 

The proposal submitted by the task 
force of the Hoover Commission should 
be supported. The thing to do is to vote 
down the proposal of the administration. 
This agency should be liquidated in an 
orderly manner. Then if it is deemed for 
the public interest that a Government 
lending agency is needed to carry out the 
intent and purposes for which the RFC 
was organized, Congress can enact legis- 
lation to properly deal with the problem. 
But for the present, the thing to do is to 
liquidate the RFC; otherwise, it may 
lead to further trouble and complica- 
tions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. All 
time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, transmitted to the Congress by 
the President on February 19, 1951. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Those 
who are opposed to the reorganization of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as contemplated in the resolution will 
vote yea“ and those who have opposite 
views will vote “nay.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that that question should be 
addressed to the Speaker when we re- 
turn to the House. Of course, the lan- 
guage of the resolution is very clear. 

Mr.DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 


that the Committee do now rise and 


report the resolution back to the House 
with the recommendation that the reso- 
lution be not agreed to. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. Res. 142) that the House of 
Representatives does not favor the Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, transmitted to the 
Congress by the President on February 
19, 1951, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the resolution be not 
agreed to. 
Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 
Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 198, not voting 35, 
as follows: 
[Roll No. 18] 


YEAS- -200 

Abbitt Brehm Denny 
Abernethy Brown, Ohio Devereux 
Adair Brownson D'Ewart 
Allen, Calif Budge Dolliver 
Allen, III. Buffett Dondero 
Andersen, Burdick Donovan 

H. Carl * Busbey Ellsworth 
Anderson, Calif. Bush Elston 
Andresen, Butler Fellows 

August H, Byrnes, Wis, Fenton 
Angell Canfield Ford 
Arends Case Fugate 
Armstrong Chenoweth Gamble 
Auchincloss Chiperfield Gavin 
Ayres Church George 
Barden Clevenger Golden 
Bates, Mass. Cole, Kans, Goodwin 
Beamer Cole, N. Y. Graham 
Belcher Colmer Greenwood 
Bender Corbett Gross 
Bennett, Mich. Cotton Gwinn 
Berry Coudert Hagen 
Betts Cox Hale 
Bishop Crawford Hall, 
Blackney Crumpacker Edwin Arthur 
Boggs, Del Cunningham UI, 
Bolton Curtis, Mo. Leonard W. 
Bow Curtis, Nebr. Halleck 
Bramblett Dague +: Hand 
Bray Davis, Wis. Harden 


Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Heselton 
Hess 

Hill 

Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holmes 
Hope 

Horan 

Hull 

Hunter 
James 

Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jonas 

Judd 

Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 


Addonizio 


Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 


Feighan 


Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morano 
Morton 
Mumma 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
O'Hara 
Patterson 


Rlehlman 
Robeson 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 
Saylor 
Schwabe 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Short 


NAYS—198 


Purcolo 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gossett 
Granahan 


Havenner 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Herlong 
Holifield 


Jones, 


Woodrow W. 


Karsten, Mo. 
Kelley, Pa, 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynskl 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Lind 

Lucas 

Lyle 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McGrath 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
Machrowicz 


Marshall 
Miller, Calif, 
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Simpson, II. 
Simpson, Pa, 
Sittler 


Tollefson 
Towe 

Vail 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 

Wood, Idaho 


Mills 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neill 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickett 


Rogers, Fla. 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble, 
Underwood 
Vinson 

Walter 

Welch 
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Whitaker Willis Yorty 
Wickersham Wilson, Tex, Zablocki 
` Wier Yates 
NOT VOTING—35 
Aandahl Fulton Ostertag 
Baker Gillette Polk 
Beall Hays, Ark. Powell 
Boggs, La. Herter Sabath 
Chatham Hoffman, III. St. George 
Davis, Ga. Howell Scott, Hardie 
Dempsey Jackson, Calif. Sheppard 
Dingell Jones, Mo, Weichel 
Doyle Kee Wolverton 
Eaton Kerr Wood, Ga. 
Falion Murray, Wis. Woodruff 
Forand O’Konski 


So the resolution, not having received 
the affirmative vote of the authorized 
membership of the House, was not 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Howell against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Dingell 
against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Fallon against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana 
against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Sabath against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Forand against. 

Mr. Hardie Scott for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 

Mr. Fulton for, with Mr. Doyle against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mrs. St. George for, 
against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas against. 

Mr. Jackson of California for, with Mr. 
Kee against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Kerr against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Gore changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE HOUSING ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on, Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 166 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon. the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2988) to assist the 
provision of housing and community facili- 
ties and services required in connection with 
the national defense. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 


with Mr. Powell 
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5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
haye been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LATHAM], and now yield my- 
self 15 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 2988, is 
called the defense housing and com- 
munity facility bill. The rule calls for 4 
hours general debate. This legislation 
has the endorsement of Charles E. Wilson 
and Eric Johnston, heads of the defense 
mobilization program. It is necessary 
that our military men and their families, 
as well as workers engaged in essential 
defense industry, be provided with 
proper housing under livable conditions, 
as it is necessary to provide them with 
the tools and equipment to accomplish 
their Government assignments. 

The United States today, stands at the 
threshold of her destiny. One road 
points to victory, the other to defeat. 
Whether America survives or not, de- 
pends entirely upon the steps she takes 
to preserve herself. 

Defense housing is one of the key 
steps that we should take in any effec- 
tive defense program. For upon proper 
planning, and careful coordination of 
defense installations and housing, rests 
a good portion of the entire defense 
structure. It is absolutely imperative to 
have our military personnel and our de- 
fense workers housed properly in order 
that they can produce the implements 
of war effectively. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


H. R. 2988 has just been approved by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to cover the vital matter of de- 
fense housing and community facilities. 
In view of its rather complex nature and 
its length of 62 pages, it should prove 
helpful to summarize this bill. 

The eight basic objectives of the bill 
are designed to give military personnel 
and civilian defense workers needed 
housing and community facilities in 
order to avoid delaying national defense: 

First. Local manpower needs and 
housing and community facilities shall 
be considered; 

Second. Housing shall be geared into 
defense activities; 

Third. To the maximum extent, such 
housing shall be rental; 

Fourth. Private enterprise should be 
encouraged to provide all the defense 
housing it can, with Government as- 
sistance, where necessary; 

Fifth. The Government shall con- 
struct defense housing only when it can- 
not be provided for otherwise; 

Sixth, Such Government construction 
shall be permanent structures, and so ar- 
ranged that they may be offered for 
separate sale, with sales preference to 
defense occupants and veterans; 

Seventh. Provision is made for com- 
munity facilities which shall be operated 
by local agencies, where possible; 

Eighth. Federal agencies concerned 
shall integrate their activities with re- 
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spect to community facilities with simi- 
lar State and local activities. 

TITLE I. MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR DEFENSE 

HOUSING 

A new title IX is added to the National 
Housing Act to provide for privately 
financed special FHA mortgage insur- 
ance for defense housing. The maxi- 
mum amount of mortgages that could be 
insured under title I would be deter- 
mined by the President, However, the 
President would have to declare that an 
area had a shortage of defense housing 
before this new title I could be invoked, 
The Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator thereafter determines for such 
an area how many units can be insured, 
subject to the President's approval. 

The rental is to be determined by the 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 
INSURANCE OF ONE- TO FOUR-FAMILY DWELLINGS 


First. Amount of insurance: Ninety 
percent of FHA appraised value. 

Second. Maturity: Thirty years max- 
imum maturity. 

Third. Interest: Four and one-half 
perccnt maximum interest, 

Fourth. Amortization: Satisfactory 
FHA amortization provisions. 

Fifth. Mortgage amount: One-family 
unit, $8,100 maximum; two-family units, 
$15,000 maximum; third-fourth bed- 
room, $900 each may be added to the 
above. 

INSURANCE OF MULTIFAMILY DWELLINGS 


First. Priorities: Sales and rental 
priorities to be given to defense workers, 

Second. Sale, rent, management: The 
Commissioner of FHA has control over 
sales, rents; and management of defense 
properties. 

Third. Large-scale projects: On proj- 
ects up to $5,000,000, the Commissioner 
of FHA can insure approved mortgagors 
up to 90 percent of the approved FHA 
value. FHA advances could be made 
during construction. Costs could not 
exceed $8,100 per single family unit, and 
$7,200 per family unit, if the number of 
rooms does not equal or exceed four. 
TITLE H. DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 

FACILITIES 


Presidential finding: Where the Pres- 
ident finds that defense housing, or cont- 
munity facilities are needed, the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency is authorized to aid in pro- 
viding the needed housing and commu- 
nity services. 

Permanent housing: As much as pos- 
sible, such housing of one to four family 
units shall be of permanent construc- 
tion, and so designed, as to be available 
for sale, separately. 

Mobile housing: Where there appears 
to be no future need, and where feasible, 
such housing shall be mobile, and avail- 
able for reuse elsewhere. 

Cost limits: Under title II the cost 
limit is $9,000 for two-bedroom units, 
$10,000 for three bedrooms, $11,000 for 
four bedrooms, with a 50-percent in- 
crease available in Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

Loans and grants for community facil- 
ities: The Administrator of HHFA may 


make loans, grants, or payments, to pub- _ 
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lic and nonprofit agencies for the opera- 
tion of community facilities. 

Community facilities defined: “Com- 
munity facility” shall mean any facility 
necessary for carrying on community 
living, including primarily waterworks, 
sewers, sewage, garbage and refuse dis- 
posal facilities, police and fire protection 
facilities, public sanitary facilities, works 
for treatment and purification of water, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, and other 
places for the care of the sick, recrea- . 
tional facilities, streets and roads, and 
day-care centers. 

Existing community facilities: Exist- 
ing private and public facilities shall be 
used or extended where practicable, 

Prevailing wages shall be paid. 

Rents kased upon value: The Presi- 
dent shall fix fair rentals “based on the 
value thereof as determined by him.” 

Educational facilities: No officer or 
employee of the United States shall 
exercise any supervision over the person- 
nel or curriculum in any school. 

No educational facilities shall be pro- 
vided except for free education. 

Grants to any local educational agen- 
cies must be made pursuant to title II 
of Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved September 23, 1950, and Public 
Law 874, approved September 30, 1950. 

All title of the United States in any 
educational facilities shall be donated to 
the appropriate local educational agency 
phonies to accept and operate such facili- 

es. 

TITLE III, SITES FOR ISOLATED DEFENSE INSTALLA- 
TIONS ACQUIRING LAND 


Upon a finding by the President that 
defense housing and community facili- 
ties are needed in a remote area, and 
would not be provided, or that specula- 
tion, or uneconomic use of the land 
would impair the defense effort, the 
President can acquire and develop the 
necesary land. He would plan the use 
of the land, make the required improve- 
ments, and thereafter, dispose of it to 
public or private agencies. 

Taxes: Where necessary, the Presi- 
dent may pay annual sums instead of 
taxes to the State and local authority. 

Appropriation: $10,000,000 is provided 
to carry out the above functions of title 
III. 


TITLE IV. PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


In order to maintain industrial capac- 
ity for the production of prefabricated 
houses and components, the Adminis- 
trator of HHFA can make loans, there- 
fore, up to a maximum of $15,000,000. 
TITLE V. AMENDMENTS AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Some technical amendments are added 
in order to integrate existing law with 
this act. 

Atomic Energy Commission: The 
Atomic Energy Commission personnel, 
including military personnel and Gov- 
ernment contractors’ employees, are eli- 
gible for insurance if the Commission 
certifies that housing for them is nec- 
essary at their installation. 

Establishing income limitations for 
occupants of housing: The Administra- 
tor of HHFA is authorized to establish 
income limitations for those occupying 
housing under this act. Likewise he can 
require tenants admitted to occupancy 
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prior to the establishment of such in- 
come limitations, and who have incomes 
in excess of limitations established by 
him, to vacate such housing. 

Amount of authorization: Up to a 
maximum of $3,000,000,000 may be in- 
sured by FHA for all of its insuring ac- 
tivities, including defense housing and 
community facilities provided for in this 
bill. The aggregate amount for each 
class of insurance shall be determined 
by the President. 

Veterans’ Administration: One of the 
members of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association shall be appointed by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
from among its employees. 

Cut-off date of June 30, 1953: June 30, 
1953, is the date after which the defense 
housing as provided in this act expires. 

One Federal agency to do the entire 
job: It is not generally recognized, but 
until recently there were a wide number 
of housing functions performed in nu- 
merous branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Fortunately, under various reor- 
ganization plans, we now have one cen- 
tral agency, the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency, to do the entire job. 
There is one person in the driver’s seat, 
and all the ramifications of a defense 
housing program—and assuredly when 
you plan for an entire national defense 
effort they are truly complex—all these 
things will be headed up by one central 
directing agency. We have certainly 
learned a lot from the last war and pre- 
vious ones by incorporating this basic 
principle in the pending legislation. 

Private enterprise is dominant: It 
should be pointed out that under this 
bill private enterprise does the major 
job. It has the experience, the know- 
how, and the facilities to get going im- 
mediately. Therefore, we are asking 
private industry to make the major 
effort in this entire program. 

The area coverage of the act is broad: 
Equally important, the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities Act covers 
three important areas. First, it will 
handle the problems of defense housing 
in populous areas where industry is now 
firmly established. 

One of these areas is the industrial 
Calumet region of Indiana. In its major 
cities of Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, 
and Whiting, a great number of large 
and small defense industries are located. 
This area is today in the midst of a criti- 
cal housing shortage. 

The mayor of Gary, Ind., Mr. Eugene 
Swartz, in testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, stated 
that during the last war, defense work- 
ers were living in storerooms, pullman 
cars, and shacks which would provide 
any kind of shelter. He stated that one 
storeroom was divided off and contained 
65 cots for defense workers. When 
these workers would go to work their 
beds would be immediately taken over by 
men returning from a previous shift. 
He further stated that the Carnegie-Ili- 
nois Steel Corp., the biggest single inte- 
grated steel plant in the world, is located 
in Gary, and to alleviate the situation 
they acquired a number of pullman cars 
and placed them out in the mill yards. 
Defense workers lived in these antedated 
railroad pullman cars. This bill will 
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cover defense: industrial areas and mili- 
tary installations. 

Specific cost limits: Throughout 
America today with our spiraling prices 
in building materials, a definite grey 
market exists. By providing specific 
cost limits Congress is taking steps to 
provide housing that the defense work- 
ers can actually use and pay for. 

Taxes to be paid: One of the sore spots 
in local public relations arising from 
Federal programs is the failure to recog- 
nize that localities are entitled to taxes 
when new developments deprive them of 
sorely needed revenues. This bill pro- 
vides taxes to be paid to the localities as 
a specific assessment. 

Rental housing: The majority of de- 
fense workers are unable to buy housing. 
This bill provides that such construction 
shall be available for rentals, as needed. 

Equally important, rents are to be 
fixed at realistic levels: Present rents 
on new construction are so high that 
many workers cannot afford to rent 
them. If they do so, they are spending 
a disproportionate share of their income 
which is needed normally for medical 
and dental care, clothing, food, and re- 
lated essential living items. With 
specific cost limits fixed, rents can be 
established at a price that the workers 
can afford to pay.. The act provides that 
rentals. shall -be fair and based upon 
value as fixed by the President. 

What the new act does: It has been 
said mistakenly that this bill is a 
$3,000,000,000 Defense Housing Act. A 
word of explanation is in order. What 
this act does is to provide this sum of 
money for existing Federal housing pro- 
grams and national defense housing and 
community facilities. Accordingly, the 
present bill enlarges the activities of the 
FHA under existing law, or permits it to 
perform many functions which other- 
wise would be impossible without addi- 
tional funds provided for by this act. At 
the same time it also provides funds for 
defense housing as needed. 

The housing crisis in military areas: 
The housing situation that exists close 
to the military installations and indus- 
trial centers in various parts of the 
United States is critical. We are asking 
our finest men to join the armed services, 
and then we are turning them loose in 
great droves in communities where they 
are the helpless victims of rent gouging. 

Commanding officers in military areas 
are asking the Housing Expediter to re- 
establish rent control. This is due to 
the fact that officers are competing 
against privates for apartments, and 
housing that formerly rented for $100 a 
month has suddenly increased to $200 
a month in the same areas. 

Obviously, establishing rent control, 
which is desirable in itself, will not solve 
this problem alone. For the simple fact 
remains there is a great shortage of 
housing in such areas. What is actually 


needed is more defense housing for 


rental, and it is needed at once. 

In hearings on this bill before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Brig. Gen. Colby M. Myers, of the 
United States Air Force, represented the 
Department of Defense when it recom- 
mended that the present defense hous- 
ing bill should be enacted into law. 
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The following is part of General 
Myers’ testimony before the committee: 

The Air Force, to which I am assigned, has 
lost much of its potential combat effective- 
ness during the interim period from the end 
of the last war to the present time because 
of the loss of personnel due to the lack of 
family housing units available to them in 
the vicinity of our bases. This loss must now 


be replaced at the expense of time and 
under the stress of emergency. 


The Department of the Defense has 
learned much from the last war, and our 
bungling housing efforts, Here is wha 
it has to say: 3 

It is the Department of Defense’s earnest 
recommendation. that this measure be 
enacted into law by the Congress in order 
to insure that our industrial and military 
mobilization not be hampered by the lack 
of living accommodations, and that correct- 
ing action be taken as expeditiously as possi- 


ble to eliminate the existing defici 
family housing. z ES 


I do not believe that I have 
this further, for the simple . 
in military installations and industrial 
areas throughout the country, there is a 
critical need for defense housing. This 
bill is a fitting answer to that demand. 

Let us pass this bill now. The service- 
man and defense worker are looking 
critically at Washington these days. 
Time is running out: Too often we do 
too little and too late. It is the old 
problem of fiddling while Rome burns. 

Throughout the world today, the very 
foundations of democracy are being 
challenged to their core. We have little 
time to act. Already we are losing the 
value of coordinating some of the instal- 
lations of essential military and defense 
installations with proper housing and 
community facilities. 

Here is a bill that represents the best 
that we have learned from the last war, 
and the fine, constructive suggestions 
that were made to the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Spence, and his House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Let 
us enact into law H. R. 2988 now. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that I have ever on any occasion 
heretofore recommended the turning 
down of a rule reported by my commit- 
tee, but this is an instance in which I 
am compelled to make an exception. 

I heard the Banking and Currency 
Committee on their application for this 
rule and came to the conclusion that the 
bill is completely without merit, that 
what is recommended and what is urged 
as being necessary can be done under 
existing law. 

If the full committee had received no- 
tice that the Rules Committee expected 
to consider the application for rule in 
executive session there would have been 
a larger attendance, and the resolution 
would never have come out of the com- 
mittee. The arrangement for an execu- 
tive session was in the absence of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
and myself. The gentleman from Vir- 


_ ginia (Mr. SMITH] had previously given 
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notice he was interested but he could 
not be present on that particular day, 
If the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Stirn and myself had been present we 
would have voted against the rule and it 
would not have come out. So far I am 
concerned, I can see no sense in fiddling 
away a lot of time on a proposition that 
the House, in my judgment, will not ul- 
timately accept. The resolution should 
be voted down. š 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Indiana has stated, this 
rule makes in order consideration of the 
bill, H. R. 2988, a bill which is labeled 
a defense housing bill. 

The declaration of policy in substance 
says that, No. 1, housing and community 
facilties shall be made available in de- 
fense areas; No. 2, private enterprise is 
to be encouraged in order to furnish 
these; No. 3, if private enterprise fails 
the Government will build these facil- 
ities, and, No. 4, that the housing is to 
be principally for rental purposes, 

Title I in substance sets up a new title 
IX of the National Housing As‘ very 
similar to old title VI and provides for 
insurance of mortgages. There is no 
limit on the over-all amount of mort- 
gages to be insured. It sets forth in 
various subsections provision for one- 
and two-family dwellings and apartment 
houses of over four families. 

Title II is the crux of this bill. That 
title, in my opinion, is the broadest and 
most dangerous provision I have seen 
come before this House in the present 
session. 

Title II provides that where housing 
or community services and community 
facilities “would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, the Government will build them 
directly.” The important thing to keep 
in mind here is the definition of “com- 
munity services” and “community facil- 
ities.” 

Section 216 (c) defines “community 
facility” as any facility necessary for 
carrying on community life. Then it 
goes on and specifies some of the partic- 
ular facilities. “Community service” is 
defined as any service necessary for car- 
rying on community life. You can see 
that the barn door is wide open, that 
you can build anything under those two 
definitions. I will refer to them again 
in 2 moment. 

One- to four-family houses are to be 
sold wherever feasible to the occupants, 
then to veterans, and houses of over four 
families are to be sold to veteran co-ops 
on terms to be set by the President with 
no restriction or standards, They must 
accept the tenants on the same terms 
they take in the veterans. The Presi- 
dent is given a blank check without limi- 
tation in the acquiring of property and 
making plans and surveys, 

Subsection 210 provides for the pay- 
ment of wages at time and one-half after 
8 hours. The important thing as to this 
title is that there is no time limit. This 
is permanent legislation. 

Title 3 provides for the acquisition of 
sites in isolated installations. The 
President is given the power without 
' limitation to acquire property by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, to 
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construct streets and install utilities, and 
soforth. Title 3 also has no termination 
date. 

Title 4 has to do with prefabricated 
houses, that old bug-a-boo which we had 
here before. This is not tied to defense 
installations. The prefabricated hous- 
ing provision could put the Government 
in both the distribution of prefabricated 
housing and the manufacture of prefab- 
ricated housing and, again, it is not tied 
to defense installations. 

Title 5 has to do with amendments to 
existing laws and other miscellaneous 
provisions. 

I do not think there is anyone in this 
House who is opposed to genuine defense 
housing or facilities in areas where they 
have large defense installations like 
Aiken, Paducah, and such places. But 
this legislation which we have before 
us today is either so poorly drawn or it 
is so artfully conceived and drafted as to 
be very dangerous, and subject to very 
grave abuse. The provisions are very 
broad; and are entirely unnecessary to 
carry out the need for defense housing, 
Anyone who knows anything about the 
building business knows that today it 
would be a very simple matter to pro- 
duce all the houses that you might need 
for defense purposes. All you need is a 
relaxation of some of the credit restric- 
tions and a few amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and this year the 
builders could put up all the houses that 
this country could use. 

There is a most fundamental objec- 
tion to this legislation. This bill puts 
the Government in the housing business. 
It would be a very simple matter for the 
Government under the powers it already 
has, to channel materials down one al- 
ley and away from certain housing pro- 
jects and then the Government, because 
the housing would not be produced by 
private enterprise, could step in and do 
the job itself. It will be a sad day in 
this country when some bureaucrat down 
here in Washington can reach with that 
long bureaucratic arm down into the 
homes of America and control the means 
of human shelter. 

The title on prefabricated housing I 
do not think is necessary at all. It im- 
mediately raises the question in every- 
body’s mind: Is this another Lustron 
deal? I do not know whether it is, but 
I do know that it is tailor-made to fit 
the Lustron situation, 

In the consideration of this bill we 
must keep in mind that this is not 
merely a defense housing bill. Under 
title 2 this bill is a Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill because the Government will 
build schools and libraries, and will pay 
teachers and staffs, 

It is not merely a defense housing bill, 
It is also a public medicine bill because 
the Government is going to build hos- 
pitals and nurseries and pay their staffs. 

It is not only a defense housing bill, 
it is also a public roads bill, becauge the 
Government is going to go into these 
ommunities not necessarily tied to de- 
fense installations and build sewers, 
streets, and public utilities of all kinds. 

It might surprise some of you who 
thought this was a defense housing bill 
to learn that it is also a public recreation 
bill, because the Government under this 
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legislation, with the cooperation of the 
President, could go into every town in 
America and build golf courses or swim- 
ming pools. You do not have to take my 
word for it. The Democratic members on 
the committee who came before the 
Committee on Rules admitted that this 
was so. 

The important thing to keep in mind 
in connection with all these other things 
which are hidden away in this bill is 
that these facilities and these services 
which the Government can put in are not 
limited to defense installations. They 
can be put in in every town in America, 
because there is not a city or town in 
America that does not have some defense 
activities, 

We must also keep in mind that there 
is no limitation in the number of these 
installations and there is absolutely no 
limitation of the amount the Govern- 
ment can spend under title II of this 

ill. 

I repeat that we are not against re- 
quired defense housing in America, but 
this bill leaves the door wide open to 
pork, privilege, and patronage, under 
the guise of defense housing. 

If this House is interested in stopping 
inflation, if it is interested in curbing 
nondefense spending, it had better take 
a very close look at this bill, I hope the 
rule on this bill is defeated. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man missed two things in the bill. First, 
the gentleman said there is no limitation 
of the amount in title I. 

Mr. LATHAM. I said in title II. 

Mr. MULTER. There is an express 
ae ape of $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. LATHAM. I referred to title II. 
It has no limitation on expenditures, 

Mr. MULTER. Then the gentleman 
said there is no expiration date. The 
entire act expires on June 30, 1953. 

Mr. LATHAM. There is no expiration 
date, as I understand, on title II. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman will 
find it on page 61. The entire act ex- 
pires on June 30, 1953. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. ALLEN]. < 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am certain you would be the first to 
admit that as ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Rules I have not 
attempted to thwart or hinder the work- 
ings of this body. During the Eighty- 
first Congress and during the present 
Eighty-second Congress I, as ranking 
member of the Committee on Rules, have 
not even asked for a roll call on a rule 
or attempted to fight or oppose any rule. 
However, the bill presently before us is 
so ridiculous that it behooves me to ob- 
ject, and I intend to fight the rule and 
ask for a roll call. 

Members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency came before the Commit- 
tee on Rules at a time when three of the 
majority members were absent. I refer 
to the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Cox], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH], and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER]. The majority 
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members of the committee did not make 
any kind of case in behalf of this bill. 
They would not tell us what amount was 
involved. They admitted that a group 
of bureaucrats, who were perhaps more 
interested in retaining their jobs, had 
written the bill. The chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. SpENcE], admitted the bu- 
reaucrats wrote it, and that the commit- 
tee had little or nothing to do with the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. This is a bill involving 
public policy. Such bills are usually 
written down in the departments. When 
the gentleman’s party was in power they 
were written down there. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. I do not admit 
that. 

Mr. SPENCE. The chairman of the 
committee does not write the bills that 
come in involving such complicated and 
far-reaching problems, so I do not think 
the committee ought to be censured for 
that. Some of your members were away, 
but we had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, I-say that the chairman of the 
committee himself admits that this was 
written by a group of bureaucrats down- 
town whose chief concern is to retain 
hundreds or thousands—I believe three 
or four thousand people—on the payroll 
of the different housing agencies. 

May I remind the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that this Nation owes $260,000,000,000; 
that the Nation is gradually going into 
bankruptcy; that we are now taxing our 


people $55,000,000,000 this year, andein- - 


tend, as requested by the President, to 
raise $16,090,000,000 additional. 

What is this money going for? As the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LATHAM ] 
has just mentioned, the President will 
have power to build sewerage systems, 
golf links, and recreation centers in any 
town in the United States in which he 
sees fit to do so. 

I ask that you vote down this rule. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman 
think of any place in America, whether 
it be around defense facilities or not, 
where private industry or private capi- 
tal is not ready and willing to furnish 
the necessary houses in cooperation with 
the local banks and the present housing 
program of the Government? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I cannot. I 
will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I have not received one letter, and 
I doubt whether you Members have re- 
ceived one letter from anybody back 
home that favors this legislation. 

Mr, JENSEN. I certainly have not. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not know 
that there is a Member of this House 
that has, except from the bureaucrats 
downtown. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Patman]. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
prosecution of a war or preparing our 
country“ to defend itself, it is not only 
necessary to have planes and tanks and 
guns and ships, but we must also have 
manpower, and we must have housing 
for that manpower. 

We must have civilian production. 
We must have housing for the em- 
ployees. This is a necessary cog in our 
preparedness wheel. In 1917 our coun- 
try was attacked because we were weak. 
The people of this country had been led 
to believe, and the Members of the Con- 
gress carrying out the will of the people 
had voted in a way which caused our 
country to become militarily weak. We 
were not prepared to defend ourselves. 
We were attacked and we were com- 
pelled to engage in a war against our 
consent because we were weak. Dicta- 
tators and aggressors do not like weak 
countries, especially countries like the 
United States. They were looking for 
an opportunity to destroy the United 
States and they thought that was a good 
time. But fortunately we came out of 
that war all right. 

In 1925 and 1926 and along about that 
time we took our battleships out and 
sank them in the Atlantic Ocean, The 
spirit of isolationism had gone over the 
country again and the feeling was that 
we did not need any military defense. 
While other countries sank their blue- 
prints we sank our battleships. Again 
we commenced to get weak and by 1939, 
1940, and 1941 we were very, very weak 
and we were attacked at Pearl Harbor 
because we were weak. We became en- 
gaged in World War II because we were 
a weak Nation. The American people 
can be expected o make two mistakes. 
Normally if a person or individual makes 
one mistake, that should be enough. He 
should not make two mistakes. But we 
know in those two instances the Amer- 
ican people and the American Congress 
made two serious mistakes. The ques- 
tion is will we make another mistake, 
the third mistake, and have a world war 
III and induce aggressor nations to 
jump on us and try to destroy us in our 
own homeland because we are weak? 
That is the point involved here. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Congress of 
the United States was responsible for 
World War I and World War II? 

Mr. PATMAN. World War I and 
World War II were caused because our 
country was weak and Congress was re- 
sponsible for it, because the Congress was 
carrying out the will of the people, which 
was isolationism. To that extent the 
Congress was responsible in carrying out 
the will of the people. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, may I say 
to the gentleman, that he cannot speak 
for me in that regard. 

r Mr. PATMAN. I am not attempting 
0. 

Mr. HALLECK, I do not think the 
responsibility was on the Congress, 

Mr. PATMAN, I say it was on the 
Congress because we were causing and 
permitting this country to become mili- 
tarily weak. We were responsible for it. 
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We have the manpower coming out. 
We need housing. What does this bill 
provide? Is it some public-housing proj- 
ect? No; it is not. Is it something to 
take something away from private enter- 
prise? Itis not. Private enterprise will 
perform all the work and do everything 
in connection with the construction and 
operation of these houses. Where will 
these houses be constructed? Around 
the defense plants, near the H-bomb 
plant and the A-bomb plant, and near 
the training camps all over the country 
where the families of servicemen can 
live, and the servicemen themselves can 
live, and where the workers at these 
plants can live. It would be just as con- 
sistent to vote directly against the 
H-bomb plant in South Carolina as to 
vote against this bill which will make it 
possible for houses to be constructed 
there for the workers in those plants. 
The H-bomb plant is impossible without 
the housing. This is the only bill that 
makes the housing available. The same 
thing applies to the A-bomb plant in 
Kentucky. You might just as well vote 
a direct vote against national defence 
and against preparedness as to vote 
against housing, which is a necessary 
cog in our preparedness wheel. It is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

This does not carry an appropriation 
of $3,000,000,0C0. It carries a contingent 
liability of $3,000,0C0,000. This is hous- 
ing insurance, to insure those loans. It 
makes the $3,000,090,000 available only 
for insurance, The money will not be 
lost. The money will be paid back, just 


‘like all the other FHA loans have been 


paid back. This money will not only not 
be lost, but it will be a good investment 
which will be returned to the Govern- 
ment with interest, and I insist that it 
would be just as consistent to vote 
against the drafting of men, and it would 
be just as consistent to vote against the 
H-bomb plant and the A-bomb plant as 
to vote against the necessary housing 
which will make it possible for us to 
properly prepare ourselves against an- 
other war and against another aggressor. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman realizes 
he is making a mighty broad statement, 
does he not? 

Mr. PATMAN. I certainly am; yes, 
sir; Iam making a broad statement, and 
I repeat that you might just as well vote 
against the ships and tanks and guns as 
to vote against this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN, The gentleman knows 
that is not a fact. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is my belief. I am 
expressing my belief, and the gentleman 
has a right to express his own belief. I 
am not criticizing any Member of the 
House for any opinion that he holds or 
any views that he entertains. But it is 
my honest, humble opinion that it would 
be just as consistent to vote against the 
H-bomb plant and the A-bomb plant and 
selective service as to vote against this 
bill. 

The defeat of this bill would make 
Joe Stalin very happy, very happy. That 
is my opinion. 
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Mr. JENSEN. It would make Joe Sta- 
lin very happy to see America bankrupt. 

Mr. PATI To defeat this bill 
would be to wreck one of the cogs in 
the preparedness wheel; that is what it 
is doing. 

I do not criticize any person for his 
views. I am representing one district, 
that is all. We should have more taxes 
to balance the budget. I am going to 
vote against the adjournment of this 
Congress until we have a tax bill here 
that will enable us to balance our bud- 
get. Nine-tenths of our economic prob- 
Jems can be solved by balancing the 
budget, nine-tenths, including price con- 
trol, allocations, and everything else. 
As high as the budget is, as much money 
as we are appropriating, we should have 
the courage to vote for taxes to raise 
revenue to balance the budget we are 


lanning. 
7 Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
also vote against unnecessary spend- 

? 
ae PATMAN. Certainly I will vote 
against it as I always have and always 
will, I always vote against unnecessary 
spending. All that I want is a balanced 
budget. How many on the gentleman's 
side will vote to refuse to adjourn this 
Congress until we have a tax bill that 
will balance the budget? That will do 
the job. When that issue comes up will 
the gentleman stand up and be counted? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN fa Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of 8 4 

ns SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. ' 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the =e of order that 
a rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, 

Mr; HOFFMAN. of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. . 

The SPEAKER.. Will the gentleman 
withdraw his point of no quorum in order 
to make a parliamentary inguiry? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
point was whether I could at the request 
of the minority leader withdraw it? I 
want to do it at their request. X 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. IfImay 
do so, yes; for that reason. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
do so under his own steam, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman may 
think that to keep the Congress here will 
prevent the spending of money, but 
others believe if the Congress got out of 
here for a while perhaps we could save 
some money. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, I understand what 
the gentleman is saying, but I do not 
think this Congress is doing its job. The 
gentleman has provoked me into saying 
something I did not intend to say. We 
always talk about getting into the Execu- 
tive’s business, but the legislative side 
needs some attention too, and the legis- 
lative should be working better right now 
and studying less about what the Execu- 
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tive is doing. The way we can work 
better is to get a tax bill that will balance 
the budget and make a good beginning 
on this high national debt that the 
gentleman referred to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am a little amazed 
to hear the gentleman from Texas indict 
this present democratic Eighty-second 
Congress for lack of attention to its 
duties in doing the things it ought to do. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; and I am indict- 
ing myself, Iam one of them, the gentle- 
man is one of them: I am indicting both 
of us because we are talking about a lot 
of other things and not concentrating on 
the main thing, taxes to balance the 
budget. That will cure more economic 
problems than everything else we can 
bring out. There is nothing wrong with 
our economy that a balanced budget will 
not substantially cure. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
will yield to me further, I am here 
ready to do whatever needs to be done 
on my responsibility. Of course on my 
side we are not in the majority so we 
might be very critical about a lot of 
things that have not been done. But 
the gentleman knows that as far as the 
tax bill is concerned the committee is 
working on a tax bill, and I trust that 
they will soon have it out here where we 
can deal with it, 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman asked 
me to yield for a question; what is the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. HALLECK. The question specifi- 
cally is this: What is there besides the 
tax bill that this Congress has not done 
that it ought to do? 

Mr. PATMAN. The tax bill will solve 
more problems than any other ten things 
you can mention, but here we are talking 
about the other ten things and saying 
nothing about the tax bill. We ought to 
be balancing the budget and we ought 
to be passing tax bills now. Taxes only 
will prevent the dollar from declining 
in value. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. One of the best ways 
I know to balance the budget is to avoid 
unnecessary expenditures instead of 
being in favor of higher taxes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have always been 
in favor of reduction of expenses just as 
much as possible, but even if I am de- 
feated in my effort for economy I still 
want to balance the budget and I am 
going to vote for the money necessary 
to balance the budget, no matter how 
many times I am defeated on cutting 
down expenditures, I ask the gentle- 
man if he votes to cut down the budget 
but is defeated whether he would be 
willing to vote for taxes to increase the 
revenue to the point needed to balance 
the budget that has been adopted by the 
Congress? 
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Mr. HALLECK. I expect to vote for 
the tax bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. But will the gentle- 
man vote against adjournment until the 
Congress balances the budget? 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say this: I 
am going to oppose this rule because 
here is a good place to avoid waste and 
extravagance. That is the first step in 
working toward a balanced budget. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thought the gentle- 
man was supposed to be answering my 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for the statement he has 
made that this program is essential for 
our defense. I want to read from Gen- 
eral Myers’ testimony before the com- 
mittee. He represented the Department 
of Defense. He stated: 

The p of this act will enable the 
Government to develop housing and com- 
munity facilities in those areas where the 
erection of such facilities is necessary to 
expedite defense production and military 
mobilization. The Department of Defense 
considers that the stabilization of the de- 
fense worker is vital to the success of this 
country’s industrial and military mobiliza- 
tion program. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ELLSWORTH], 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to discuss the question 
which is specifically before us during this 
one hour of debate on the rule. The 
question we are about to determine by 
our votes is not whether a bill known as 
the defense housing bill shall be passed 
but whether or not the House of Rep- 
resentatives will further consider the bill 
as reported by the committee under that 
designation. 

In my opinion, the House should not 
consume further time on this piece of 
legislation. There are two ways that the 
House may get rid of an undesirable 
bill. One is to do what I hope we will 
do today—namely, defeat this resolution 
calling for its consideration—and the 
other is to recommit it to the committee 
after going through the procedure of 
debate and reading under the 5-minute 
Tule. In this case it would save a great 
deal of time of the House and do a great 
good merely to defeat the rule and so 
get rid of the bill at this time. 

Here are my reasons for making that 
statement. The bill comes to us labeled 
as a defense housing bill. It is advo- 
cated as a necessity to our defense pro- 
gram where, as a matter of fact, from 
my point of view, and I think from the 
point of view of a great many others, the 
bill is far broader than merely being a 
defense housing bill. It is, in fact, a pub- 
lic housing bill for the reason there is no 
limitation whatever upon the areas, the 
places, or the size of the total area which 
may be declared a defense area by the 
President. 

The President is not required under 
the bill to give any reasons why he de- 
clares an area to be a deiense housing 
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area. The bill then allows, after the 
declaration is made that an area is a 
defense housing area, not only for the 
construction of houses but streets, sewer 
systems, libraries, recreational facilities 
and everything that is needed by a com- 
munity. Under the bill any or all of 
these facilities and services can be and 
undoubtedly will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment for hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of communities. 

The housing provided in this bill is 
largely the permanent construction type 
of house which will be disposed of or 
rented in accordance with the decision 
of the President after the emergency is 
over. It is, I submit to you, not what it is 
reported to be, purely a defense hous- 
ing bill for the atomic energy plant and 
the hydrogen bomb plant, but is, in fact, 
a public socialized housing bill. 

For these reasons I believe the House 
should now send the bill back to the com- 
mittee before we waste two more days 
on it. Let the Committee on Banking 
and Currency then write a clean and gen- 
uine defense housing bill and bring it to 
the floor. I therefore urge that the rule 
be voted down. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is quite ob- 
vious this matter is a controversial one. 
It is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. It occurs to me that the House 
will be failing in its responsibility if it 
fails to pass the rule and consider this 
measure on its merits, whether it passes 
or whether the bill is amended. It is an 
open rule. It is a matter which should 
not rightfully rest with the Rules Com- 
mittee. I have great respect for that 
committee. I consider it a great com- 
mittee and I consider it a great honor 
to serve on the Rules Committee. How- 
ever, I do not feel, sir, it is my responsi- 
bility or my right to take a measure that 
is as controversial as obviously this 
measure is, one that is so important to 
the Nation, and make a decision for 435 
Members. 

Actually we ought to vote for this rule, 
consider the bill on its merits, offer such 
amendments as are in the interest of the 
Nation and that the circumstances de- 
mand; then if the House feels it is not 
a good measure and not necessary it 
should be a decision of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and not a decision of the 
Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE], for whom I have the 
highest regard, says he does not think 
this is a matter for the responsibility 
of the Committee on Rules. The fact 
of the matter is that the Committee on 
Rules reported this bill to the floor for 
consideration. We have been informed 
that had the full membership of the 
Committee on Rules been in attendance 
it likely would not have been reported. 
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However, it is here now and it is for the 
House of Representatives to determine 
whether or not this bill should be acted 
upon. In other words, it is up to the 
House of Representatives to reject the 
rule if it thinks that is the proper action 
to take at this time. Speaking for my- 
self, I think that such action should 
be taken because this bill is too broad 
and it is going to cost too much money, 
There has been no real demonstration of 
necessity for it. It is said there is ample 
authority in existing law for anything 
really needed. I think the bill should be 
given more careful consideration by the 
committee rather than to go on and try 
to write a bill on the floor. I think it 
ought to be given further consideration 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we 
took the attitude before the Committee 
on Rules that this bill was not necessary; 
that a rule should not be granted for its 
consideration, because there is nothing, 
essentially, under the proposed bill, 
which could not be done under existing 
law and regulations. That, of course, 
is a challenging statement and should be 
elaborated upon somewhat. Let me 
point out that this bill cannot be acti- 
vated, the powers and authorities grant- 
ed to the President in this bill cannot 
be used, when this housing and these 
facilities would otherwise be provided 
than by the Federal Government. So 
the whole question as to whether this rule 
should be adopted and further consid- 
eration given to the bill turns upon 
whether the essential purposes of the bill 
cannot be accomplished under existing 
law. 

In the Defense Production Act of 1950 
we provided for the control of real estate 
construction credit. In keeping with 
that authority there was promulgated 
what is known as regulation X which has 
cut down and promises to cut down fur- 
ther the construction of homes under 
the free enterprise system. There may 
be a need for that. However, that be- 
comes a very interesting economic prob- 
lem as to whether we should control 
credit in that manner or by the manip- 
ulation of reserve requirements and re- 
discount rates and the other orthodox 
methods which we will not discuss now. 
So the Federal Government has it with- 
in its power under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 to cut out altogether 
real estate production credit and stop 
the building of every home in the United 
States by private enterprise, thereby 
making it impossible for private enter- 
prise to construct homes; and, if that is 
done, then, of course, they cannot other- 
wise be provided and the provisions of 
this bill would be activated, which would 
put the Government in the business of 
construction loans in not only what you 
and I might understand to be defense 
areas but throughout the United States 
because there is no limitation in the bill 
in respect to the area covered so long as 
the President finds that it should be a 
defense area. We know from our experi- 
ence with rent control wherein rent con- 
trols could only be exercised in defense 
rental areas that, with the exception of 
a few acres of bad lands and prairie lands 
the whole United States was included as 
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a defense rental area. So what is past 
is prologue, and we may expect, if this 
bill is passed, that the entire United 
States would be set up as a defense area 
for the activation of the authorities con- 
tained in this bill. 

Under the Defense Production Act of 
1950 we also gave certain authority to 
allocate materials and give priorities in 
the distribution of materials. Under 
that power, we can either build these 
houses by private enterprise or we can 
build them by the Federal Government. 
Under the power contained in the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, if suffi- 
cient materials, if and when materials 
are allocated—and they have not seen 
fit to do so at the present time—but if 
and when building materials are allo- 
cated, then it is within the judgment of 
the administrators of the Act to channel 
all building materials, if necessary, into 
these defense areas to assure the build- 
ing of sufficient units in the defense 
areas for anyone, to the prejudice of 
building anywhere else. It is theoreti- 
cally possible under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to stop al! building anywhere 
in the United States by private enter- 
prise through the manipulation of the 
authority to allocate materials and to 
control credit. 

The Atomic Energy Commission al- 
ready has the authority to build within 
the periphery of atomic energy and 
hydrogen plants, and they already have 
done so quite successfully, satisfactorily, 
and adequately at Oak Ridge. 

If there is any question as to whether 
they can build housing facilities in the 
vicinity of military and naval installa- 
tions, may I call your attention to the 
fact that just last year this Congress 
passed title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act, which some call the Wherry Act, 
which makes it possible and desirable to 
build houses and gives encouragement 
to the building of houses in the vicinity 
of camps. 

Understand that in this bill there is 
no definition of national defense such 
as we put in as a protection against the 
spread of authority and the socializa- 
tion of industry in the name of defense 
in the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

This bill is not necessary. It is dan- 
gerously inflationary. I was very much 
interested in what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Patman] had to say about 
inflation and the necessity for balancing 
the budget. The sky is the limit in 
respect to this bill. There is no limita- 
tion upon the authorization of the 
amounts required by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the building of any build- 
ings or houses or facilities under the 
provisions of this act. The only limi- 
tation on the program is the amount of 
money which might be appropriated 
later on in the name of defense when 
the planning has already been done and 
perhaps commitments have been made 
and the contracts already executed, 
when they come before us as an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make available the money. 

Already they have budgeted $150,000,- 
000, in the budget which was sent down 
here, for this bill. Even before the au- 
thority was granted they have budgeted 
$159,000,000 for this bill. 
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Let me make this statement, that in 
this time of stress when inflation due to 
the deficit financing is costing the tax- 
payers of this Nation billions of dollars 
more because of the war effort, then it 
would be otherwise, then it is our pri- 
mary obligation, as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] said, to pare the ex- 
penses of running the Federal establish- 
ment down to the bone. If any program 
can be effectively done by private enter- 
prise without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then it is our obligation to our- 
selves, it is our obligation to the tax- 
payers of the country, it is our obliga- 
tion to the world to try in every way 
possible to balance the Federal budget, 
because unless we do have a firm cur- 
rency in America resulting from a 
balanced budget, regardless of how we 
do it—and now we have an opportunity 
to cut expenditures in that particular, 
making less onerous the tax increases— 
we can hope for no world peace, because 
world peace depends largely upon the 
stability of the American economy. 

We cannot afford to socialize housing, 
we cannot afford to socialize any other 
segment of our country, if the luxury 
of socialization of those segments of our 
economy is going to result in deficit 
financing and further depreciation in 
the value of the American dollar. 

I call attention to the fact that this bill 
would activate the Federal Government 
to build these houses when private enter- 
prise could not or would not build them. 
Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, the Socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee, in giving the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency a 
definition of socialism, had the following 
to say. When I read it you can see that 
this bill is the very essence of socialism, 
in, accordance with the definition of 
socialism given us by an outstanding 
Socialist. I refer to page 551 of the 
General Housing Act hearings of 1948. 
Mr. Zeidler testified as follows: 

The Socialist Party, or the Socialists as a 
whole—and they are well represented all 
over the world, particularly by that element 
in the British labor moyement—conceijve the 
function of government to be democratic 
in its essence, and he feels that wherever 
there is a basic activity or a basic production 
method which is not being met, or which is 
not being carried fully by the private enter- 
prise system, that there it is a responsibility 
of the community to step in and try to meet 
that need. 


The rule should not be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, to defeat 
this rule would be tragic. It is a defense 
measure. It isan administration meas- 
ure, but it is not a Democratic measure 
and cannot be made a political issue. 
The one who is most earnestly interested 
in it, who has in his jurisdiction the pro- 
duction of the materials for defense, is 
Charles E. Wilson, a Republican. The 
charge has been made in this debate to- 
day that he will use his powers of priori- 
ties and allocations to prevent construc- 
tion by private enterprise and will chan- 
nel the material into Government con- 
struction. In answer to that charge I 
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insert a letter I have received from Mr, 
Wilson which is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, -J 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1952. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter 
of March 13, 1951, in which you express con- 
cern over various allegations made during 
the hearings on H. R. 2988, the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Ac’ of 1951. You indicate that the tenor of 
these allegations was that the priority and 
allocation powers contained in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 would be used by the 
executive departments deliberately to deny 
the private home- building industry access to 
construction materials thereby making it 
impossible for private enterprise to build the 
required defense housing, This, in turn, 
would make it possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct directly all needed 
defense housing under the provisions of title 
II of the bill. 

As you point out, these allegations are 
hardly believable in the light of the adminis- 
tration’s consistent record of assisting the 
private home-building industry and particu- 
larly in the face of the clear mandate of the 
bill that “private enterprise shall be encour- 
aged * * * to provide as large a part of 
the total defense housing needed as it 
can e * FP 

I desire to state unequivocally that to my 
knowledge none of the Government officials 
charged with responsibilities for defense 
housing or for determining allocations and 
priorities have any such intentions. I can 
assure you that it is the policy of the mobili- 
zation program to provide priorities and 
allocations to private enterprise for needed 
defense housing wherever and whenever 
possible. 

Sincerely, 
Cuarizs E. WILSON. 


I also insert the following letter dated 
February 1, 1951, from Mr. Wilson in 
regard to the: bill: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. G., February 1, 1951, 

Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 
My Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I destre to take 


“this opportunity to express to your commit- 


tee my views regarding the importance to 
the mobilization program of the bill, H. R. 
1272, which you recently introduced and 
upon which your committee is now holding 
hearings. This bill, to be known as the 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951, embodies recom- 
mendations of the President made in his 
state of the Union and budget messages for 
legislation to assure that the housing and 
community facilites required to support 
direct basic defense activities can be pro- 
vided where they are needed in time to avoid 
disruption to the defense program. 

The seriousness of the situation with 
which we are presently confronted, and 
which has made necessary the undertaking 
of a mobilization program of the character 
now contemplated cannot be overempha- 
sized. It is our purpose to carry out this 

to the maximum extent practi- 
cable through the use of existing facilities, 
but acute shortages of housing and commu- 
nity facilities for the men required to man 
the production lines are already developing 
in some areas. Where new facilities are 
being built or existing facilities are being 
expanded the shortage of housing accom- 
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modations and community facilities for the 
manpower flowing into these areas raises a 
problem of magnitude and importance the 
solution of which should not, in my opin- 


| ion, be postponed, Our previous experience 
Is evidence of the fact that if the required 
` housing and community facilities are not 


available in the places and at the times they 
are needed, our production program can 
suffer serious and crippling delays. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization partici- 
pated in the discussions leading up to the 
President’s legislative recommendations for 
defense housing and community facilities 
incorporated in H. R. 1272 and, if it should be 
enacted, I would consider it my duty to 
maintain similar close coordination between 
operation of the mobilization program and 
administration of this bill. In my opinion, 
exercise of the authority provided by this bill 
must be keyed to the mobilization program 
and employed only where real need arises, 
The governing factor for its use and imple- 
mentation must be a clear necessity and 
direct relationship to the defense effort. 

It is a source of considerable assurance to 
me that the first legislation considered by 
your committee after the Eighty-second 
Congress convened is legislation which bears 
so essential and important a relationship to 
the mobilization program. Enactment of 
this legislation at this time will prevent em- 
barrassment to this effort and avoid the 
necessity for forced decisions and hasty ac- 
tions at a later date. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 
ENACTMENT OF THE BILL NOW WILL PERMIT 

MORE OF THE NEEDED DEFENSE HOUSING TO 

BE PROVIDED BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND WILL 

BE LESS COSTLY 

We are now in the early stages of the 
military mobilization and defense pro- 
duction program, Mr. Charles E. Wil- 
son, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, has indicated that acute 
shortages of housing and community fa- 
cilities for the men required to man the 
production lines are already developing 
in some areas. 

At this stage of the mobilization pro- 
gram, we cannot know all of the areas 
where, as that program progresses, large- 
scale defense activities must be under- 
taken, or new defense plants or installa- 
tions must be built. The full extent of 
the needs for defense housing, and for 
community facilities and services, which 
will result in such areas from these de- 
fense activities, and how much of those 
needs must be met through resort to the 
authorities contained in this bill can- 
not now be fully known. 

However, if we postpone action on this 
bill which provides the authorities neces- 
sary for meeting such needs—if we de- 
lay until specific problem situations have 
become embarrassingly acute—it will be 
costly. It will be costly first in terms 
of crippling delays in production with re- 
sulting adverse effects upon the mobili- 
zation program on which the security of 
the Nation may depend; second, in terms 
of dollars; and third, in terms of the op- 
portunity for private enterprise to pro- 
vide as much of the needed defense hous- 
ing as possible. It is now, while we are 
still in the early stages of the mobiliza- 
tion production program, that legisla- 
tion should be enacted to meet fully, 
promptly, and effectively the foreseeable 
problems in the field of defense housing 
and community facilities which, as an es- 
sential part of the national defense effort, 
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we will be called upon to meet in the 
future. 

If we wait until the problem is acute, 
until defense production and other de- 
fense activities are being seriously de- 
layed and impeded by the lack of hous- 
ing and community facilities—if we wait 
until the specter of too little“ and “too 
late” is again upon us—time, not who 
shall do it or how much it costs, becomes 
the controlling factor. Who builds the 
needed houses, the type of construction, 
and costs become of secondary impor- 
tance. The urgent and pressing neces- 
sity will be to employ any available au- 
thorization which can quickly put roofs 
over the heads of defense workers re- 
quired to meet a defense production 
schedule. 

WHY ALL DEFENSZ HOUSING NEEDED CANNOT BE 

PROVIDED MERELY THROUGH RELAXATION OF 

HOUSING CREDIT CONTROLS 


To the extent that selective relaxation 
of credit controls will provide the volume 
and type of defense housing needed, this 
should, and will, be done before resort 
to use of the pending legislation. How- 
ever, relaxation of credit controls is only 
a limited remedy to the defense housing 
problem. 

First. Defense housing need is for 
rental units. Much of the defense hous- 
ing need, at least during the first few 
years, is for rental housing. Typical de- 
fence workers or military personnel, 
after moving to a new locality, desire 
to rent a house for a period until they 
get settled and are sure they will be per- 
manent. Many defense workers will ac- 
cept apartments during this interim 
phase, but others with large families 
want to rent a house which, later per- 
haps, they will want to buy. Thus a 
significant portion of the defense hous- 
ing need is for single-family dwellings 
for rent. Existing Government hous- 
ing programs are not well adapted to the 
provision of this kind of housing. Both 
the FHA and VA programs are geared 
to the single-family house for immediate 
sale. Most housing financed conven- 
tionally is also of this type. Under a re- 
laxation of credit controls therefore, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
vide the types of housing which are most 
needed by defense workers. 

Second. The demand for much de- 
fense housing is temporary. A good 
deal of the need for defense housing is 
of uncertain duration. Frequently, large 
numbers of workers are brought into an 
area only long enough to construct the 
installation or to carry out the necessary 
plant expansion. In connection with 
military installations, large numbers of 
students are brought in only for the 
training period of a few months to a 
year. Even the permanency of the op- 
erating personnel at a defense installa- 
tion is limited by the uncertain duration 
of the emergency. Normal mortgage 
financing methods are not adaptable to 
such temporary expansions of the hous- 
ing demand of a community. Prudent 
mortgage lenders will only provide funds 
to finance housing for that part of the 
defense worker demand which they con- 
sider to be permanent. Aid through the 
existing FHA and VA programs can ke 
provided only for that part of the mar- 
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ket. Thus, a relaxation of credit controls 
will, under normal circumstances, only 
stimulate the production of housing for 
the permanent growth of the commu- 
nity. It will not take care of the de- 
fense housing need which is of tempo- 
rary or indefinite duration. 

Third. Credit control relaxation will 
not solve community facilities problems. 
A relaxation of credit controls will do 
nothing toward providing necessary 
community facilities and services. In 
very many defense areas, it will be im- 
possible to provide many additional 
housing units until additions have been 
made to basic community facilities such 
as schools, water supply, and sewage dis- 
posal. If the impact on the community 
is great, the local authorities will prob- 
ably need Federal aid to assist them to 
finance the expansion of their commu- 
nity facilities, 


THE SPECIAL NEED FOR RENTAL HOUSING AND 
WHY IT REQUIRES SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


It has been generally recognized that 
the primary emphasis in the provision of 
housing for defense workers must be 
upon housing which will be rented rath- 
er than housing which will be sold. The 
defense housing need is generated by the 
necessity for persons to be brought into 
particular areas from other localities in 
order to engage in defense activities. 
Such in-migrant defense workers cannot 
in most cases know for a certainty 
whether they will permanently locate in 
the area into which they are required to 
move. As a result, initially at least, they 
desire to rent, rather than to purchase, 
their homes. Many of them would not 
have the means with which to purchase 
homes even if they did so desire. The 
bill, while emphasizing houses for rent, 
does, however, make provision for pri- 
vately financed one- and two-family 
houses which could be disposed of on a 
sale for individual ownership basis when 


such disposition is consistent with na- 


tional defense needs. 

Testimony before the Banking and 
Currency Committee made it clear that 
the needed volume of rental housing in 
defense areas could not be produced with 
existing legislative aids for such hous- 
ing. Statistics show that last year, in 
the Nation as a whole, there was the 
largest number of starts of rental hous- 
ing in any year of our history. More than 
163,000 units of rental housing were 
started, 90 percent of them with FHA 
mortgage insurance. However, such 
statistics further show that the majority 
of such units had FHA mortgage-insur- 
ance assistance under the liberal World 
War II mortgage-insurance provisions— 
provisions which are no longer in effect. 

The volume of rental housing which is 
produced is limited by the amount of 
equity capital available to meet equity 
requirements for such housing. The 
fact that the owner was required to put 
in a substantial equity investment which 
he could not liquidate for a number of 
years was a major contributing factor to 
the relatively small volume of rental 
housing produced over the years. The 
largest volume of rental housing was ob- 
tained while FHA equity requirements 
were the lowest. Even with the relaxa- 
tion of credit controls, the program of 
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mortgage insurance for rental housing 
under section 207 of the National Hous- 
ing Act—as liberalized last year—would 
require the owner to put nearly 17 per- 
cent equity into a rental project where 
the units are of $9,000 value. Equity 
percentages required would increase 
with the cost per unit, and in the case 
of single-family houses, the amount of 
equity required for rental housing would 
be considerably greater. Due to the ap- 
parent small number of builders-owners 
ready, willing, and able in today’s mar- 
ket to make such investments in equity 
in rental projects, liberalization of the 
mortgage-insurance aids to permit lower 
equity investments is essential to stimu- 
late a higher volume of rental housing 
construction. As the amount of equity 
required per unit is decreased, the num- 
ber of units which can be produced with 
the available equity capital is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

The regular FHA mortgage-insurance 
programs also require that the projects 
meet tests of economic soundness in or- 
der to qualify for such insurance. The 
criteria for economic soundness, includ- 
ing tests as tc physical location and as- 
surance of continued marketability, can- 
not be met in many cases in areas where 
projects are needed to fill defense needs. 
For this reason, too, additional legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Nv EXISTING LEGISLATION RELATES TO THE PRO- 
VISION OF HOUSING TO MEET PURELY TEM- 
PORARY DEFENSE NEEDS x 
There is presently no general legisla- 

tive authority for the provision of mo- 

bile or portable housing, or housing of a 

purely temporary character, to meet 

purely temporary defense needs. It is 
obvious, however, that there will be cases 
where the need is clearly temporary. 

In such cases, mobile or portable hous- 

ing, or temporary construction, will be 

the only proper solution to the provision 
of housing required to support vital de- 
fense plants and installations. 

In some areas it may be quite clear 
that the need for housing will continue 
only during the defense production pro- 
gram or for an even shorter period of 
time. Thus, an ordnance plant con- 
structing a specialized type of ordnance 
equipment: and located in an isolated 
locality may, unless it is converted to 
other uses, close down when there is 
no longer a need for its product. If no 
other employment opportunities are de- 
veloped in the locality, the workers will 
move away leaving any houses provided 
for their use as another “ghost town.“ 
Where such an eventuality is probable, 
private capital cannot be expected to 
finance the necessary housing to permit 
the plant to secure the workers needed 
for its operation. Accordingly, Federal 
provision for these needs is an absolute 
necessity. 

Furthermore, there may occur, as dur- 
ing the last war, certain shortages of 
critical materials which may prevent 
the construction of housing of a perma- 
nent character even in localities where 
there may be a permanent or long-term 
need. In such instances also, there must 
be legislative authority for the construc- 
tion of housing of a temporary character 
in order that the defense effort may not 
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be impaired because of lack of availa- 
bility of workers to man defense produc- 
tion lines. > 

In making provisions on this subject, 
the bill seeks to avoid, insofar as pos- 
sible, the difficulties encountered during 
and after the last war with the so-called 
temporary housing. It provides that 
where housing is necessary to meet the 
needs of a temporary duration, consid- 
eration shall be given to the furnishing 
of mobile or portable houses or housing 
otherwise constructed, so that it might 
be moved and reused 
Through the maximum use of such 
housing in areas where needs may be 
temporary, the greatest economy of labor 
and materials, both during and after 
the defense period, may be achieved. 
WHY CHANGES IN EXISTING HOUSING LEGISLA- 

TION WILL NOT PROVIDE ADEQUATELY FOR 

MEETING DEFENSE HOUSING NEEDS 

There is no existing housing legisla- 
tion or program covering the following 
essential housing functions and author- 
ity contained in the bill: 

First. Residential mortgage insur- 


ance geared to defense area needs and 


risks. In order to provide as much of 
the needed defense housing as possible 
through private enterprise, it is essen- 
tial to have a program providing mort- 
gage insurance on terms sufficiently lib- 
eral to encourage lenders and operative 
builders to assume the added risk fre- 
quently involved in defense areas with 
respect to long-term marketability. It 
is not feasible to attempt to change the 
regular mortgage insurance programs of 
FHA to meet this need. As in the case 
of defense areas during World War I, it 
is necessary to provide a new FHA in- 
surance program for this purpose. The 
maximum amount of a mortgage eligible 
for insurance must be Axed on a more 
liberal basis than under existing legis- 
lation. A mortgage must also be made 
eligible for insurance on the basis of 
“acceptable risk in view of the needs of 
national defense” instead of the usual 
requirements of “economic soundness,” 
which includes certain fixed standards 
of location and risk. This difference in 
insurance risk requires the segregation 
of the FHA insurance funds and related 
operations from those in existing pro- 
grams, and thus makes a new insurance 
program necessary. In order to assure 
that housing assisted under this mort- 
gage insurancé program will be used to 
best meet defense needs, it must be car- 
ried out in accordance with program- 
ing operations which are coordinated 
with the mobilization program as pro- 
vided in the bill. Unlike existing au- 
thority, one- and two-family structures, 
for example, could be programed for 
rent under the bill and required to be 
held for rental. This authority is essen- 
tial to providing the type housing needed 
by in-migrant defense workers and their 
families. 

Second. Provision of temporary hous- 
ing: There is no existing legislation or 
program designed to provide temporary 
housing. Although the bill would re- 
quire that housing provided under it 
shall be of permanent construction 
wherever possible, there will be some 
areas where new housing is essential to 


elsewhere. 
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defense operations but the need will be 

clearly tenporary. It would be, of 

course, a waste of money to provide per- 
manent construction in such cases. 

Third. Provision of housing by the 
Federal Government as last resort: 
There is no existing legislation or pro- 
gram for the provision of housing by 
the Federal Government—except in 
special legislation limited to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The bill contem- 
plates that most of the needed defense 
housing will be provided by privete en- 
terprise. On the basis of experience dur- 
ing World War II, however, it would be 
completely unrealistic to expect all of 
this housing to be so provided. In many 
areas it will be impossible to anticipate 
with any certainty that the market for 
housing will remain for sufficient time to 
warrant private investment even with 
the liberal mortgage insurance assist- 
ance provided in the bill. In some areas, 
it may be quite clear that the need will 
continue only during a short period. It 
may be necessary to bring workers into 
other areas on such a large scale and 
within such a limited time that opera- 
tive builders, although otherwise able to 
furnish housing, cannot do so within the 
time required. Although the Atomic 
Energy Commission has authority to 
provide housing for its employees, this 
special legislation is obviously inade- 
quate to meet the various housing needs 
in defense areas. It is also the view of 
the Commission that the diversion of its 
efforts from its primary purpose in order 
to cope with housing problems should be 
avoided. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has indicated similar 
views. 

WHY EXISTING FEDERAL LAWS ARE INADEQUATE 
FOR THE PROVISION OF SITES NECESSARY FOR 
PRIVATELY FINANCED HOUSING NEEDED IN ISO- 
LATED DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 
No existing Federal legislation au- 

thorizes the functions contemplated by 
title III of the bill, which is directed to- 
ward providing sites for the develop- 
ment—by private enterprise rather than 
the Federal Government—of housing 
and commercial facilities needed for 
workers to be employed at isolated de- 
fense installations. The land for the 
development of the housing and facili- 
ties required in connection with such a 
defense installation could be acauired, 
and general plans for development of 
such land could be made. Necessary site 
improvements and community facilities 
could then be provided, and the land 
could be disposed of to private developers 
for residential and commercial develop- 
ment in accordance with such general 
plans, and to appropriate public agencies 
for public use. 

There is no existing legislative au- 
thority for the Federal Government to 
acquire land and make it available to 
private developers for housing and com- 
mercial facilities, which is the basic au- 
thority of title III of the bill. The exer- 
cise of this authority would enable the 
Federal Government to acquire the land 
at the same time as the land is acquired 
for the defense installation itself and 
thus avoid land speculation which would 
otherwise result. Excessive land costs, 
due to speculation, will increase the cost 
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of public facilities and may make it im- 
possible to provide necessary facilities 
for defense workers receiving moderate 
wages, thus impairing the efficiency of 
defense activities at such installation. 
By disposing of such land to private de- 
velopers, the needed housing and com- 
mercial facilities can be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise and thus avoid the neces- 
sity for construction of the housing by 
the Federal Government. The land 
would be disposed of subject to condi- 
tions necessary to assure that the hous- 
ing and commercial developments are 
undertaken in accordance with the gen- 
eral plan for the area. Thk’s could be 
used to eliminate excessive costs which 
would otherwise be required for com- 
munity facilities and services to serve 
housing developments which, otherwise, 
would be scattered over a wide area. 

Although the Atomic Fnergy Commis- 
sion has authority to acquire land for 
housing, it can do so only if the Commis- 
sion is building and financing the hous- 
ing. This results in Government-owned 
towns. Through the provisions of title 
III, it will be possible to avoid the neces- 
sity for the construction of Government- 
owned towns and at the same time secure 
the provision of the type of housing, 
community facilities and commercial en- 
terprises which will best serve the needs 
of the defense installation. It will also 
permit the assumption by the residents 
of the responsibilities of local govern- 
ment under State laws, which has proved 
to be extremely difficult in the case of the 
Government-owned towns which the 
Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
structed in the past. It is also the view 
of the Atomic Energy Commission that 
the diversion of its efforts from its pri- 
mary purposes in orcer to cope with 
housing problems should be avoided, 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has indicated similar views. 

It has been contended that section 201 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
contains adequate authority for carrying 
out the purposes of title III of the bill. 
This is not so. While it authorizes the 
President to requisition property neces- 
sary for the provision of equipment and 
supplies needed for national defense, it 
applies only to cases where the property 
would be held in Federal ownership dur- 
ing the entire time it is used for defense 
purposes. 

WHY THE PROVISION OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
AND SERVICES IS ESSENTIAL TO THE MOBILIZA= 
TION PROGRAM 
Community facilities authorized to be 

furnished or assisted under the bill where 
needed because of the defense impact 
include facilities for water supply, sew- 
age treatment and disposal, garbage and 
refuse disposal, education, health, fire 
and police protection. Community serv- 
ices include maintenance and operation 
of those facilities and the provision of 
other services necessary for carrying on 
community living. 

It is obvious that furnishing such fa- 
cilities as adequate water supply and 
sewer lines to defense plants and instal- 
lations is essential to national-defense 
activities. Without the provision of 
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these facilities defense plants and in- 
stallations could not be built in the loca- 
tions where needed. It is equally impor- 
tant to provide these facilities for hous- 
ing required for workers needed to man 
the defense production lines, and in suf- 
ficient time to avoid delaying or imped- 
ing national defense activities. Where 
housing must be constructed for defense 
workers related community facilities and 
services must be provided. In many 
cases housing cannot be provided at all 
until necessary additional community 
facilities such as water, sewers, gas, and 
other public utilities are enlarged or 
extended. 

The authority to provide or assist com- 


munity facilities and services under the 


bili is strictly limited to meeting newly 
arising community needs which are di- 
rectly attributable to defense activities 
and not otherwise provided. The au- 
thority could be exercised only upon a 
finding by the President that the facili- 
ties and services are needed in the area 
to carry out the purposes of the bill and 
would not otherwise be provided when 
and where required. Such facilities and 
services could be assisted or provided 
only where they are made necessary by 
the fact that military personnel or civil- 
ian workers required for carrying out 
national-defense activities must be 
brought into the locality from other 
areas, or other additions to the labor 
force are needed for such purpose, or 
where it is necessary to provide water or 
sewer extensions or some similar type of 
community facility to serve a defense 
plant or installation. 

The bill provides that grants or other 
payments for providing or maintaining 
community facilities or services may not 
exceed the portion of the cost attribut- 
able to the national defense activities 
in the area. This means that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot furnish funds 
under the bill merely for the purpose of 
raising the general level of the facilities 
or services in the area or to meet any 
needs which are not the direct result of 
the defense activities. For example, the 
Government could not furnish sufficient 
funds under the bill to build a sewage 
treatment or disposal plant which the 
community has needed independently of 
the defense activities in the area. How- 
ever, the Government could furnish 
funds to pay the portion of the cost of 
such a plant attributable to the needs 
for such facility resulting from the de- 
fense activities. 

WHY EXISTING FEDERAL LAWS ARE INADEQUATE 
FOR ASSISTING OR PROVIDING COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES NEEDED FOR THE 
MOBILIZATION PROGRAM f 
No existing Federal legislation relates 

to community facilities and services 
such as water purification plants and 
distribution systems, sewer systems; and 
other public utilities, fire and police fa- 
cilities, and garbage and refuse disposal 
facilities. These are obviously essential 
either to the operation of new defense 
plants and installations or to the pro- 
vision of new housing required for in- 
migrant defense workers. 

Existing Federal laws for assistance to 
localities for community facilities and 
services are limited to schools, hospitals, 
and health centers. They are not de- 
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signed to meet. needs arising in connec- 
tion with new and expanding defense 
activities. They were enacted in the 
postwar period to meet local needs al- 
ready existing. They do not attempt to 
meet new and additional needs result- 
ing from the defense program. Also, 
assistance is furnished on the basis of 
rigid formulas which are not geared to 
prospective needs, and they are not 
adaptable to meeting the needs of de- 
fense areas. 

Existing Federal laws limit assistance 
to schools and hospitals. They are the 
Hill-Burton Act—Public Law 725, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, as amended by the 
hospital survey and construction amend- 
ments of 1949, Public Law 380, Eighty- 
first Congress; the School Construction 
Act—Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress; and the School Aid Act—Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. 

The Hill-Burton Act authorizes cer- 
tain Federal assistance to States and lo- 
calities for furnishing part of the cost 
of hospitals. This assistance was de- 
signed to meet needs other than those 
created by new defense activities. The 
assistance under the act must be fur- 
nished pursuant to a very complex for- 
mula based upon State programs, the 
number of people in the area in which 
such facilities are to be constructed, the 
number of existing facilities, and the per 
capita income of the people of the State. 
This formula would be unworkable for 
meeting anticipated needs for hospitals 
in defense areas. The act also involves 
a lengthy survey procedure which is 
wholly inconsistent with furnishing hos- 
pitals to meet needs which develop rap- 
idly in defense areas. The suddenness 
with which defense activities affect a 
community creates a local burden which 
would not be adequately measured by the 
rigid formula of the act. 

The school construction and school aid 
acts provide assistance for the construc- 
tion and operation of schools in areas 
affected by Federal activities. These 
acts were designed to meet a need exist- 
ing at the time they were enacted, and 
not new defense needs. The formulas 
provided for determining the amount of 
financial assistance are, in general, based 
on the number of students already in the 
area, and are therefore inadequate for 
meeting the needs of the children of war 
workers to come into the area. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
which developed these acts, considered 
their usefulness toward meeting the 
problems which will arise in defense 
areas and concluded that legislation with 
respect to school facilities and services 
should be provided as in the bill. 

HOW NEEDED DEFENSE HOUSING IS DETERMINED 

The contention has been made that, 
under the proposed legislation, the Pyes- 
ident could declare the whole United 
States a defense area. Such an asser- 
tion demonstrates a basic misconception 
of the nature of the problem that the 
bill is intended to meet. Moreover, it 
manifests a misapprehension as to the 
way in which it is generally understood 
that the problem will be attacked. 

The problem arises in this fashion. 
Roughly 812,000, 000,000 in defense or- 
ders have already been placed by the 
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military since the invasion of South 
Korea. In addition, some $30,000,000,- 
000 are available for military procure- 
ment for the first 6 months of 1951. 
The value of new defense plant con- 
struction and expansion authorized and 
assisted under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 have already passed the 
figure of $3,000,000,000. Substantial as 
these figures are, they will be appre- 
ciably greater in the latter part of 1951 
and early 1952. 

The problem that the proposed legis- 
lation is designed to meet is that of pro- 
viding the housing and community fa- 
cilities for the inevitable current of in- 
migrant workers that will pour into the 
communities where the impact of de- 
fense mobilization is the greatest. Ob- 
viously that impact will not be the same 
in every community. Equally obvious 
is the fact that many communities will 
not feel the impact sufficiently, if at all, 
to require resort to any of the provisions 
of the proposed bill. 

The emergency authority to cause de- 
fense housing and community facilities 
to be provided, as contained in the bill, 
would be exercised only in areas which 
had been determined to be defense areas. 
Such determinations would, of course, be 
made on the basis of uniform criteria. 
There is general agreement among the 
responsible defense mobilization agen- 
cies that an area would be designated 
as a defense area only when the impact 
of defense mobilization activities, such 
as new defense plant construction or ex- 
pansion, upon the area was such that 
first, a substantial migration of labor 
into the area had occurred or appeared 
to be essential to carry out required de- 
fense production, and as a result there- 
of; second, a critical shortage of housing 
and related facilities needed for such in- 
migrant defense workers existed in the 
area or appeared imminent. 

The existence of such fact would have 
to be determined by actual survey of the 
locality before it could be declared to be 
3 5 area for the purpose of the 

THE BILL IS NOT A BLANK CHECK FOR 
SPENDING 

It has been contended that, because 
section 213 authorizes the appropriation 
of such sums as may be necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the provisions 
of title II, it is a blank check to spend 
unlimited sums. This ignores and dep- 
recates the function of the Committee on 
Appropriations, after hearings on the 
detailed justifications required to be sub- 
mitted in support of each appropriation 
request, to recommend the amount to be 
appropriated, and the function of the 
Congress to approve, or to reduce or deny 
the specific appropriations. 

Before any funds may be spent for any 
of the purposes authorized by title II, the 
following actions would be necessary: 

First. The defense procurement agen- 
cies would have to supply the Depart- 
ment of Labor with information as to 
the defense contracts and other defense 
activities being undertaken, or to be 
undertaken, in various localities. 

Second. The Department of Labor, in 
consultation with the defense plants in 
each locality, would ascertain the man- 
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power required for the production sched- 
ules on defense orders, and whether the 
needed manpower was available in the 
locality. If it is available locally, no 
further action would be required. 

Third. If it is not available locally, the 
Department of Labor would furnish the 
Housing Agency with information as to 
the number of additional workers who 
must be brought into the area in or- 
der to meet the defense production 
schedules. 

Fourth. The Housing Agency, after 
survey of the local housing market, 
would determine whether the housing 
needed for such additional workers was 
available in the locality, If it was avail- 

able, no further action would be required. 

Fifth. If additional housing was need- 
ed for some or all of the additional 
workers to be brought into the locality, 
then the Housing Agency would indicate 
the number of units needed from all 
sources, how many one-, two-, and 
multi-family units of particular sizes, 
that is, two-, three-, and four-bedroom 
units, the general rent levels, and the 
general location in relation to the de- 
fense plants to be served where needed. 

Sixth. Direct consultations would then 
be held with representatives of the home- 
building industry in the locality to ascer- 
tain how much of that needed housing 
they could provide, first, by selective re- 
laxation of credit controls regulation 
xX—and, second, through the special FHA 
defense housing insurance provided for 
in title I of the bill. If all the needed 
housing can thus be provided, no further 
action would be-required. 

Seventh. If part of the needed defense 
housing could not be so provided in vari- 
ous localities throughout the country, 
the amount thereof, the places where 
and the purposes for which it is needed, 
and the estimated cost thereof would be 
presented by the Housing Agency to the 
Bureau of the Budget with a request for 
an appropriation under title II of the bill. 

Eighth. After review of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the President would transmit 
to the Congress a request for an appro- 
priation, after which the Housing Agency 
would appear before the Committee on 
Appropriations and present the detailed 
justification to support any appropria- 
tion. 

Ninth. The Congress would then deter- 
mine the amount of funds to be appro- 
priated and authorized to be spent pur- 
suant to title II of the bill, 

To defeat this rule would be a refusal 
by the House to consider legislation 
which is deemed of the utmost impor- 
tance by every agency of the Government 
charged with the duty of carrying out 


defense measures. 
All time has ex- 


The SPEAKER, 
pired, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
son (demanded by Mr, Mannen) there 
woro—ayes 54, noes 148. 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr, Speaker, 1 de~ 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 171, nays 219, not voting 43, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 
YEAS—171 
Addonizio Germatz Moulder 
Albert Gary Multer 
Allen, La. Gordon Murdock 
Andrews Gore Murphy 
Anfuso Granahan O'Brien, DI. 
Aspinall Granger O’Brien, Mich. 
Bailey Grant O'Neill 
Parden Green O'Toole 
Baring Greenwood Patman 
tes, Ky. Gregory Perkins 
Battle Hordy Philbin 
Beckworth Hart Polk 
Bennett, Fle Havenner Preston 
Eentsen Hays, Ohio Price 
Blatnik Heffernan Priest 
Bolling Heller Quinn 
Bosone Herlong Rabaut 
Bray Eo feld Rains 
Breen Hull Ramtey 
Brooks Irving Reams 
Brown, Ga Jackson, Warb. Rhodes 
Bryson Jarman Ribicoff 
Buchanan Javits Richards 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Riley 
Burnside Karsten, Mo, Rivers 
Burton Kelley, Pa Roberts 
Byrne, N. Y Kelly, N. Y. Rodino 
p Kennedy Rogers, Colo, 
Canfield Keogh Rogers, Fla 
Cannon King Rogers, Tex. 
Carnahan Kirwan ey 
Chelf Klein Roosevelt 
Chudoft K Sosscer 
Clemente Lane Secrest 
Colmer Lapham Seely-Brown 
Combs Lanta ff Shelley 
Cooley” Larcade Sheppard 
Cooper Lesinski Sieminski 
Crosser Lind Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle Stagrers 
Deane eCarth Steed 
DeGreffenried McCormack Stigler 
Delaney cGuire Sutton 
Denton McKinnon Thomas 
Dollinger McMullen Thompson, Tex 
Donohue Machrowicg Thornberry 
Donovan Mack, III. Trimbie 
Madden Underwood 
Eberharter Magee Vinson 
Elliott Mahon Waiter 
gle Mansfield Welch 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Wickersham 
ne Mitchell Wier 
Flood Withrow 
Frazier Morgan Yates 
Fugate Morris Yorty 
Purcolo Morrison Za blocki 
NAYS—219 
Abbitt Bus! Gathings 
Abernethy Bush Gavin 
Adair Butler George 
Allen, Calif, Byrnes, Wis Goldea 
Allen, III Carlyle Goodwin 
re i Gossett 
Graham 
W mr Calif, Sen Gross 
Andresen urch Gwinn 
August H. pee Hagen 
Angell Cole, Kans. Hale 
Arends Cole, N. V. Hall, 
Armstrong Corhett Edwin Arthur 
Auchineloss Cotton Hall. 
Ayres Cox Leonard W. 
ae Crawford a Halleck 
Mass. packe Hand 
* 
Beamer Gaa ngham Harden 
Belcher Curtis, Harris 
Bender Curtis, Nebr. Harrison, Va. 
Bennett, Mich, Dague Harrison, Wyo. 
Berry Davis, Wis, Harvey 
Betts Devereux Hébert 
Bishop D Hedrick 
Blackne Doliiver iton 
Boggs, Dondero 
Bolton Doughton Hill 
Bonner Durham Hlilines 
Bow Eaton Hinshaw 
Boykin Elisw Hoeven 
Brambiett Elston Hoffman, Mich, 
hm Fellows Holmes 
Brown, Ohio nton Hope. 7 
rownson . Fernandes Dran 
dge er Hunter 
uffett Ford James 
Burdick Forrester Jenison 
Burieson Gamble 
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Jensen Norblad Smith, Kans, 
Jonas Norrell Smith, Miss, 
Jones, "Hara Smith, Va 

Hamilton C. Ostertag Smith, Wis 
Jones, Passman Springer 

Woodrow W. Patten Stanley 
Judd Patterson Stefan 
Kean Phillips Stockman 
Kearney Pickett Taber 
Kearns Potter Tackett 
Keating Poulson Talle 
Kersten, Wis. Prouty Taylor 
Kilburn Radwan Thompson, 
Kilday Rankin Mich. 
Latham Redden Tollefson 
LeCompte Reece, Tenn, Towe 
Lovre Reed, Il Vail 
Lucas Reed. N. T. Van Pelt 
McConnell Rees, Kans, Van Zandt 
McCulloch Regan Vaughn 
McDonough Rlehlman Velde 
McGregor Robeson Vorys 
McVey Rogers, Mass. Vursell 
Mack, Wash. Sadlak Werdel 
Marshal! 8). George ‘Wharton. 
Martin, Iowa Saylor Wheeler 
Martin, Mass. Schwabe Waitten 

n Scott, Widnall 

Meader Hugh D., Jr. N Soeohage-tha 

lerrow Scrivner Wiliams, N 
Miller, Md Scudder Williams, N. L. 
Miller, Nebr. Shafer Willis 
ina N.Y, Sheehan Wilson, Ind. 

Millis Short Wilson, Tex. 
Morton Sikes Winstead 
Mumma Simpson, Ul. Wolcott 
Nelson Simpson, Pa. Wood, Idaho 
Nicholson Sittler 

NOT VOTING—43 

Aandahl Fogarty Murray, Tena, 
Barrett Forand Murray, Wis. 
Beall Fulton O'Konski 
Boggs, La. Gillette Ponge 
Celler Hays, Ark. Powell 
Chatham Herter Sabath 
Coudert Hoffman, III. Scott. Harde 
Davis. Ga. Howell Teague 
Dawson Jackson, Calif, Weichel 
Dempsey Johnson Whitaker 
Denny Jones, Mo, Wolverton 
Dingell Kee ‘ood, Ga 
Doyle Kerr 
Evins McGrath 
Fallon McMillan 


So the resolution was rejected, 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Herter against. 

Mr. Sone for, with Mr. Wood of Georgia 


Mr, 5 of Louisiana for, with Mr. Gile 


lette against. 


Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Denny against. 
Mr. Forand for, with Mr. Coudert against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Hoffman of Tlinois 


against. 


Mr, Fallon for, with Mr. Woodruff against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Chatham with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Johnson.. 
Mr, Howell with Mr. Phillips, 

Mr, Jones of Missouri with Mr, Fulton, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Murray of 


Wisconsin. 


Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Weichel. 


Mr. Teague with Mr. Beall. 


Mr, Wus changed his vote from 
„yea“ to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which action was taken on the reso- 
lution, and that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on thé tabs. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays], yesterday, unfortunately dis- 
cussed an RFC loan to Carthage Hydro- 
col, Inc., before he familiarized himself 
with the facts. 

The Fulbright subcommittee devel- 
oped full information on this loan, 
which is printed on page 440 of the hear- 
ings. The original loan to Carthage Hy- 
drocol, Inc., was negotiated before Mr. 
Gabrielson became president of the 
company, and the original and later 
loans were all made before he became 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The loan was endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, because of its value to national 
defense and the development of our nat- 
ural resources. The organizer and mov- 
ing spirit in Carthage Hydrocol who ne- 
gotiated the loan was Mr. P. C. Keith, 
who is widely known as a chemical en- 
gineer. The loan was negotiated 
through Mr. Jesse Jones, former Federal 
Loan Administrator, who enjoys as 
great a confidence as a banker and busi- 
nessman as any one person in the Na- 
tion. Mr. Gabrielson has been Mr, 
Keith’s attorney for many years, and, 
although he owns no stock in Carthage 
Hydrocol, he was designated the com- 
pany’s president and general counsel 

after the loan was wade. 

Mr. Harvey Gunderson a former di- 
rector of the RFC, testified before the 
Fulbright subcommittee that Mr. Ga- 
brielson did not contact him or any other 
RFC official so far as he knew until 
after the loan was made, at which time 
he was elected president of the compa- 
ny. The Fulbright subcommittee never 
found where any Senator or any attor- 
ney had made any effort to influence 
RFC's consideration of the loan, The 
application for this loan was regular. 
Its consideration was open and above 
board. Even Mr. Gabrielson’s fee and 
salary as president and general counsel 
was approved by the RFC directors. 
The loan was made in the interests of 
national defense and development of 
our natural resources, and in view of 
the emergency which has arisen it cer- 
tainly appears that the loan was made 
and the company put into operation 
none too soon since it provides a new 
source and almost unlimited supply of 
high octane gasoline, of which we are 
now in such great need. 

This information was all available to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], 
and the complete lack of substance in 
his remarks reminds me of an experi- 
ence which I had hunting down home 
when my dog got on a cold trail, struck 
a back track, and when he treed there 
was no coon in the tree. 

It is to the credit. of the Republican 
Party that Mr. Gabrielson, as chair- 
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man, has a reputation for integrity and 
ability and a standing in the business 
world so as to enjoy the confidence of 
Mr. P. C. Keith, Mr. Jesse Jones, and Mr. 
Harvey Gunderson, who approved his 
selection as president of Carthage Hy- 
drocol, and that under his direction it 
is operating successfully in the interests 
of our national defense and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. He has 
shown the same ability as a leader and 
organizer as chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and we are 
fortunate to have a man of his fine qual- 
ities of heart and mind to head the par- 
ty in these times. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 3 minutes today, following the 
disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk, and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted. 

Mr. SUTTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative program and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore entered. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to enlighten my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
of the funds that Mr. Gabrielson re- 
ceived, which amount was approved by 
the RFC. Mr. Gabrielson received in 
1945 $34,000; expenses, $2,075.43. And 
beginning with the calendar year of 1946 
he received $15,000 as president of the 
company and a fee of $10,000 each year, 
which made for the years 1945 through 
1950 a total of $136,075.43, which the 
RFC will verify because my figures came 
from the RFC. 

Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, I am advised that 
Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., is a subsidiary 
of the Texas Oil Co., which is connected 
with Union Carbide, Southwest Gas, and 
Transmiss Gas. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether or not any of these 
companies have been recipients of RFC 
loans and, if so, what compensation Mr. 
Gabrielson received for the service that 
he rendered in connection with the RFC 
applications. I am furthermore advised 
that Mr. Gabrielson is an owner of a 
substantial block of the stock of Texas 
Oil Co., which, of course, is most en- 
lightening since Carthage Hydrocol is 
one of the Texas Oil Co.’s subsidiaries. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. He owns 
no stock in the company. These loans 
were negotiated and the original loan 
made before he became president of the 
company; all of them were negotiated 
and made before he became chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
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Mr. SUTTON. Is he exerting influ- 
ence on the RFC? 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on 
the rule on the housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? : 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BUSBEY. asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following the special orders 
heretofore entered, on the subject of a 
reorganization of the State Department 
that is going to be announced Friday by 
Dean Acheson, 


JURISDICTION OF INDIANS IN THE STATE 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill entitled To con- 
fer jurisdiction of the State of Montana 
with respect to offenses committed with- 
in Indian country within such State.” 
In connection with this bill I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in my remarks 
at this point a letter addressed to me 
by the county attorney of Big Horn 
County. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


HARDIN, MONT., February 8, 1951. 
Re Indian criminal laws. 
Hon. WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wes: Sometime ago I wrote you rela- 
tive to the present status of prosecution of 
Indians for crimes committed within the 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation. 
Since the revision of the criminal laws rela- 
ting to crimes on Indian reservations, it now 
definitely appears that the State courts have 
no jurisdiction whatsoever to prosecute an 
Indian for committing a crime within the 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation. 

I specifically call your attention to sec- 
tion 1151, title 18 of United States Code 
Annotated. You will notice that the law 
now provides the term “Indian country” to 
mean (a) all land within the limits of any 
Indian Reservation under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government, notwith- 
standing the issuance of any patent, and in- 
cluding rights-of-way running through the 
reservation; (b) all dependent Indian com- 
munities within the borders of the United 
States whether within the original or sub- 
sequently acquired territory thereof, and 
whether within or without the limits of a 
State; and, (c) all Indian allotments, the 
Indian titles to which have not been extin- 
guished, including rights-of-way running 
through the same.” : 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that since the foregoing law was passed by 
the amendment of May 24, 1949, in my 
opinion, the State court has no jurisdiction 
whatsoever of offenses committed within 
the exterior boundaries of the Crow Indian 
Reservation, or of any other Indian reser- 
vation. Likewise, since a large portion of 
the town of Crow Agency, is fee patented 
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land, and all of the town of Lodge Grass, 
Mont., is fee patented land, and all of the 
town site of Wyola, and all of the town site 
of St. Xavier, Mont., and all of the town 
site of Pryor, Mont., is patented lands, by 
virtue of the foregoing law, an officer of the 
town or an officer of the county or State 
does not have the right to arrest an offend- 
ing Indian for the commission of a crime 
and prosecute him in the city or State court. 
Likewise, the State highway patrolman has 
no jurisdiction to arrest an Indian for the 
commission of a crime on a State highway 
or country road running through the Indian 
reservation. Specifically, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that a large portion of 
Highway No. 87, and all other highways or 
roads on the Crow Indian Reservation are 
mere grants of rights-of-way by the Indian 
allottee with the approval of the superin- 
tendent. The title of such rights-of-way 
has not passed to the county or State. Even 
though the title had passed to the county 
or State, under the foregoing law, the high- 
way patrolman or the sheriff would under 
no circumstances be authorized to make an 
arrest of an Indian for an offense against 
the laws of the State of Montana, and prose- 
cute such Indian in the State court, 
This is a baby which I intend to throw 
into the laps of the Indian Department at 
once. In other words, I am now compelled 
to state, without reservations, that my office 
as county attorney is strictly without juris- 
diction to attempt to prosecute any Indian 
' for the commission of any crime within any 
portion of the Crow Indian Reservation, in 
the State courts. There may be a hue and 
cry both from the Indians who have been the 
recipient against whom a crime has been 
committed, as well as the white person, 
Frankly, I cannot understand how any en- 
tanglement of this nature could ever be 
enacted into law, In other words, I cannot 
send the sheriff to the town site of Crow 
Agency to make an arrest of an Indian who 
has committed a crime against a white per- 
son on the fee patented property in that 
town, or in any other town within the 
reservation. 
Furthermore, by virtue of the restriction 
and definition of Indian country by section 
1151, the town marshal of the town of Lodge 
Grass, Mont., does not have any jurisdiction 
to arrest an Indian for violating a town 
ordinance of that town. In other words, I 
am now advising the Indian Department that 
when it becomes necessary to arrest an In- 
dian for being drunk in the town of Lodge 
Grass, Mont., it will be necessary for him to 
call upon the Indian Department to make 
the arrest. I find that the Indian Enforce- 
ment Department consists of two men who 
reside in Billings, Mont., and are the en- 
forcement officers on all of the Indian reser- 
vations of Montana and Wyoming. 

I thought I should call this matter to your 
attention, as it is a serious proposition. 
Formerly the State court had jurisdiction to 
prosecute any Indian for a crime committed 
within the boundaries of the Indian reser- 
vation on deeded land. 

A full and complete conference should be 
had relative to the existing situation, and 
the law clarified so that each department 
knows where their jurisdiction begins and 
ceases, As the matter now stands, an officer 
making an arrest, and a prosecutor prose- 
cuting is taking a chance of being faced 
with a false arrest and a false prosecution 
by a civil action against him. 

Everyone knows that the United States 
attorney for the district of Montana is not 
going to enforce the laws under the present 
situation. If he did, he would encumber 
the Federal courts of the district of Montana 
with an array of actions which the courts 
could not possibly handle. 

_ The Indian is entitled to the same con- 
sideration as the white person. The Indian 
sits on the State court juries and tries the 
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white man. Under the existing law, he has 
no right to try an Indian as such juror. 

I am sending you several copies of this 
letter, as I believe that you will see the pic- 
ture and will, at the session of Congress, 
proceed to clear up the situation. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
BERT W. KRoNMILLER. 


SLOT MACHINES 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post, Monday, March 
12, 1951, entitled “Justice Department 
Delays Listing of Slot Machine Infor- 
mation.” 

This is one more explanation for the 
Attorney General to make. I repeat, 
what is the Attorney General doing about 


these national scandals which are sap- 


ping this country’s strength as it pre- 
pares for the emergency? 

Does our trouble lie in the fact that 
our law enforcing department is not 
elms and has not been function- 

? 

Monday I said that I thought it was a 
mistake for the Justice Department to 
be headed by a former national commit- 
teeman of either party because having 
been concerned with Federal patronage 
and party funds he would not be in a 
position to vigorously enforce the laws 
against either executive employees or 
generous donors to the party's treasure 
chest. Is my thinking wrong? 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT DELAYS LISTING or SLOT 
MACHINE INFORMATION 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The Justice Department is holding up pub- 
lication of slot machine sales and ship- 
ments—listings required under the new Fed- 
eral law banning interstate shipment of such 
devices, 

A Department spokesman said Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath has been asked 
to rule on whether the information is to 
be open to press and public inspection. 
Meanwhile, the Department officials con- 
cerned with the registration will not even 
say if any statements have been filed. 

At the Capitol, the report of this hesitancy 
caused astonishment. 

Senator Epwin C. JoHNnson, Democrat, of 
Colorado, who as chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, piloted the 
bill through the upper House, said he was 
surprised to hear that there was any ques- 
tion about making the information public. 

The law became effective with President 
Truman’s signature on January 2. It re- 
quires slot machine manufacturers to reg- 


ister with the Attorney General and to file - 


each month an inventory and record of all 
sales and deliveries. It is unlawful for any 
firm, before registering, to manufacture, re- 
condition, repair, sell, deliver, or ship across 
State borders any of the one-armed bandits. 

When sales are made, the manufacturer 
must furnish the Attorney General with the 
mark and number of each machine and the 
name and address of each buyer or consignee. 

“When anything is to be registered,” Sen- 


ator JOHNSON declared, “it’s taken for grant- 
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ed it’s to be public. Since the bill didn’t say 
the information was to be held confidential, 
the presumption is that it was to be made 
public. And of course that was the inten- 
tion, as far as I’m concerned.” 

JOHNSON pointed out that McGrath him- 
self had declared, in testifying before the 
committee on the related bill to bar inter- 
state transmission of racing information, 
that the Federal Government wanted to help 
the States and cities in enforcing local laws 
against gambling. McGrath also gave the 
anti-slot-machine bill several important 
pushes during its slow trip through Congress. 

The Senator added that, since aid to local 
Officials was the idea behind the bill, he 
couldn't see why the registration data should 
be kept secret. Otherwise, he pointed out, 
how would State and local law-enforcement 
Officials and home-town newspapers know 
who was receiving slot machines in viola- 
tion of local laws. 

Representative JoHN B. BENNETT, Repub- 
lican, Michigan, author of much of the final 
version of the bill as altered in the House, 
likewise said his understanding was that 
any records would be out in the open. 

“I don't know what purpose there would 
be in suppressing them,” he added. 

Both JoHNson and BENNETT agreed that 
the question had never been discussed in 
committee, on either the Senate or House 
floor or in conference. 

A unit in the Justice Department's crimi- 
nal division, headed by Charles A. McNeils, 
has been set up to handle the registrations. 
He is assisted by Marvin H. Helter, 3 


EXPORTATION OF SCARCE COPPER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to see that considerable publicity, includ- 
ing a two-column story in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of today, March 14, 
has now been given to the fact that the 
Truman administration is permitting the 
exportation of thousands of tons of cop- 
per, while small manufacturers in the 
United States are crying for it to keep 
their businesses alive and their em- 
ployees on the job. 

The story in the Times-Herald as- 
serted that more than 50,000 tons of 
copper have been exported from Houston 
and Galveston in the last few months. 

Permit me to point out that copper is 
but one of the scarce metals being ex- 
ported all over the globe by the Truman 
Administration, as I informed the House 
on February 7. The Recorp of that date 
will show that I included copper in the 
list of exported metals. I said then, 
and I say again, that tons of our strate- 
gic metals are undoubtedly feeding the 
Communists’ war machines, either by 
direct shipment to such places as Red 
China or by transshipments from vari- 
ous and sundry places, including British 
Hong Kong. 

For documentation of this sordid story, 
I once more refer the Members to the 
monthly export reports, FT 410, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census under 
direction of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION LOANS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 


t 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers out in Ohio have a saying that 
a lightly stuck pig will squeal. Iam sorry 
I stuck Mr. Gabrielson so lightly yester- 
day, and I think the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surron] is estimating 
toolow. There are $25,000 that have not 
been accounted for yet. 

I believe Mr. Gabrielson got $162,000 
altogether. In spite of his anguished 
cries of liars, smear, and all that sort 
of thing, he has not denied that he got 
the money. Further than that, when 
they get up here and say he does not 
own any stock in the corporation, to my 
mind that just compounds these un- 
ethical doings. Also I would like the 
House to know that his company only 
put up $167,000 in cash and some prom- 
issory notes of questionable value in or- 
der to get this RFC loan. Mr, Gabriel- 
son has taken a salary as attorney and 
president of a company in which he owns 
no stock to the extent of $162,000. 
| Nice work if you can get it. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MCKINNON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Tuesday next, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes on tomorrow, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, 

1 I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


| Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

.The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman, on Saturday—March 10— 
proclaimed that Sunday, May 20, would 
be designated as I Am An American 
Day. This is the day on which we honor 
those who have achieved their majority 
and those who are foreign-born and who 
have achieved citizenship. This is a 
great moment for any individual—to 
take his place as a full-fiedged Ameri- 
can eitizen. 

Many of us here will be appearing at 
various functions in celebration of this 
important occasion. It will be our privi- 
lege to discuss the meaning of Ameri- 
canism and the great honor and trust 
that Amerieans have in our world today. 

I would call particular attention to 
the first line of the President's proela- 
mation: 

Whereas the United States ef America, 
built by milliens of devoted, faithful, and 
vigilant men and women of many races and 
creeds, carries high the toreh of liberty, not 
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only to guide our own people but also to 
light the way for other freedom-loving 
peoples. 


We have a responsibility for world 
leadership, We cannot here in this body 
turn our back on those free people 
throughout the world who look to us 
for leadership. We must work to keep 
our Nation strong, to guard against in- 
flation, against distrust and disunity, 
and to support our world commitments 
so that we can continue to hold and 
merit the world leadership we now have. 


AS CRIME TAKES THE NATION’S HEAD- 
LINES THE BILLION-DOLLAR BOYS ARE 
GETTING READY TO RAID THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
MARKET 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUL TER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in 10 years the Federal Reserve 
Board has failed to support the Govern- 
ment securities market. The excuse for 
such action is that a resulting increase 
in yield on Government securities bought 
at less than par will contract bank credit. 
In some quarters it is suggested that the 
principal credit thus restricted will be 
that used for speculation in the stock 
market. Actually, there is no real ex- 
pansion of credits for stock-market 
speculation. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is expeditiously and 
properly exercising its powers granted by 
law in that field. The commission has 
already increased margin requirements 
and is prepared to increase them still 
further if the circumstances require it. 
Speculation in the commodities market, 
however, is still rife and loans for that 
purpose are uncontrolled and uncurbed, 
because of the action of the last Con- 
gress in striking out of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act provision for such controls. 

The result of the Federal Reserve 
Board's action in refusing to support the 
Government securities market has al- 
ready caused some of those obligations 
to fall below par, If this condition is 
permitted to continue it will destroy con- 
fidence in the econoniic stability of the 
most financially responsible country in 
the world at a time when it is stronger, 
wealthier, and more produetive than 
ever in its history. A ready made har- 
vest is being prepared for the financiers 
of the country, 

Here again the Congress and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board must assume joint 
responsibility for a catastrophe which 
will ruin the country’s credit and frighten 
the thrifty to cash in their Government 
securities, The last Congress refused to 
write into the Defense Production Act 
provision for general eredit controls. 
The Federal Reserye Board, and when I 
say that, I am referring to a majority of 
the Board members, should haye come 
before the last Congress and should have 
come to this Congress urging that it be 
given greater powers to control eredit. 
Instead of urging direct eredit controls 
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the Federal Reserve Board is trying in- 
directly to control credits by increasing 
the cost of government by pushing up the 
interest rate on Government securities. 
Unless those efforts are stopped they will 
not only break the Government seeuri- 
ties market, but they may even break the 
country. 

I have introduced three bills today, 
which I hope will get immediate consid- 
eration, which will correct the situation. 

One bill will prohibit the sale of Gov- 
ernment securities at less than par. 

The second bill will increase the re- 
quirements of bank reserves, thereby d- 
rectly restricting credit expansion, and 
the third will further directly restrict 
credit expansion by temporarily requir- 
ing lenders to carry 50 percent of their 
capital and surplus in Government se- 
curities, 

The money changers are back in the 
temple. God give us courage to drive 
them out speedily. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 


MRS, ELSIE, CLANCY 


Mr, STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
162 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration, j 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Elsie Clancy, widow of John F. Clancy, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death and an additional amount not to ex- 
ceed $360 toward defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of said John F, Clancy, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
un motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad - 
ministration, I call up House Resolutioa 
123 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1951, the expenses of the investigations can- 
dusted pursuant to House Resolution 51, 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, acting as a whole er by subeom- 
mittee, not te exceed $40,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and elerical, stenagraphic, 
and other assistants, and expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistenee incurred by mem- 
bers and employees while engaged in the 
activities ef the committee ar any subeam- 
mittee thereof, shall be paid from the ean- 
tingent fund of the House ef Representa- 
tives on vouchers signed by the chairman of 
the committee or subcommittees and ap- 
proyed by the Committee on Howse Admin. 
istration. _ 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “or subcom- 
mittee.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
149 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1951, the expenses of the studies and investi- 
gations to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
73 by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $30,000, including expenditures 
for printing and binding and for the em- 
ployment of investigators, attorneys, and 
experts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “expendi- 
tures” strike out the balance of the line. 

Line 7, after the word “assistants,” insert 
“and all expenses necessary for travel and 
subsistence incurred by members and em- 
ployees while engaged in the activities of 
the committee or any subcommittee thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr, STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
153 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations, authorized 
by House Resolution 78, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $50,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of such 
experts, clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee or subcommittee, signed by 
the chairman of such committee or sub- 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out “or subcommit- 


tee.” 
Line 9, strike out “or subcommittee.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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EXPENSES OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
CREATED PURSUANT TO HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 145 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
154 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

“The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the special 
committee created pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 145, not to exceed $2,500, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House 
upon vouchers authorized by the committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
54 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1951, the expenccs of conducting the studies 
and investigations authorized by House Reso- 
lution 14 of the Eighty-second Congress, in- 


curred by the Committee on the Judiciary, ` 


acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed 850,000 including expenditures for 
the employment of experts, special counsel, 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
and all expenses necessary for travel and 
subsistence incurred by members and em- 
ployees while engaged in the activities of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out 14 and inet 
“g5.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 875,000.“ 

Lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “or 
subcommittee.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMPILATION OF FEDERAL LAWS 
PERTAINING TO VETERANS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
150) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the compilation of Federal 
laws pertaining to veterans, 1914 to 1950, 
prepared for the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, be printed as a 
House document, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE USE 
OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
157) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs entitled “Background In- 
formation on the Use of United States Armed 
Forces in Foreign Countries,” House Report 
No. 127, which shall be delivered to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 1, strike out “five” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ten.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
these books are just for the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I see 
that the number is doubled. Has there 
been an unprecedented demand for this 
report? 

Mr. STANLEY. Their report states 
that there has been an unprecedented 


demand for these books. 


Mrs.. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will yield, may I ask how 
many copies will be printed of the com- 
Pilation of the veterans’ laws? ; 

i Mr. STANLEY. The usual number, 
530. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Where will they be distributed? 

Mr. STANLEY. They will go to the 
Document Room. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, a certain number will be reserved 
for the members of the committee? It 
is important for them to have them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
others can get their copies from the 
document room. I would suggest to 
the chairman that at a later date the 
number of copies of this compilation of 
veterans’ laws be increased very much. 
There will be great demand for them 
from all Members. These laws are 
highly complicated, and the legislation 
applying to the different wars is quite 
different, so it is important to know the 
changes that have taken place. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it is found that ad- 
ditional copies are necessary, the com- 
mittee will be glad to consider the 
matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
knew they would. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE GIRL SCOUTS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3020) to 
authorize the printing of the annual 
reports of the Girl Scouts of the United 
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States of America as separate House 
documents. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the annual report 
of the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America shall be printed each year, with ac- 
companying illustrations, as a separate House 
document of the session of the Congress to 
which such report may be submitted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Masschusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time for the purpose 
of inquiring of my distinguished friend, 
the majority leader, the program for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No legislation is 
assigned for tomorrow or ready for to- 
morrow, so Members of the House may 
govern themselves accordingly. Of 
course, if something comes up by unani- 
mous consent it will have gone through 
the usual very careful screening, al- 
though at the present time I know of 
nothing that may come up. There is 
nothing on the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
does the gentleman expect to ask that 
the House adjourn from Thursday to 
Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I intend to make 
that request. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask ynanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin IMr. SMITH] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


TOM DEWEY TAKE NOTICE—WISCONSIN 
POLL DENIES HIS LEADERSHIP 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Truman administration has failed 
to convince the people of this country 
that war with Russia is imminent. In 
spite of expensive propaganda efforts 
there is no evidence of fear and con- 
sternation in the public mind. And 
why? Simply because propagandists 
have perverted facts designed to create 
@ war hysteria. John Q. Citizen is 
smarter than he was in 1917 and 1941. 
“Make the world safe for democracy?” 
“Preserve the four freedoms?” You are 
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not going to fool all of the people all of 
the time, Mr. Commentator and Mr. 
Columnist. Neither do they follow Tom 
Dewey. The people are demanding the 
truth, the people want the facts, and the 
sound of their voices is rolling into this 
Capitol in an ever-increasing tempo from 
all parts of the Nation. They are asking 
for dynamic Republican leadership as a 
way out of international boondoggling. 

Mr. Speaker, the Truman administra- 
tion has been on a goose chase all over 
the world on an alleged campaign to stop 
communism. It is asleep to communism 
at home. It has poured billions of dol- 
lars of tax money into Europe to make it 
safe for socialism and communism. At 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam we made 
Russia what she is today. In Asia we 
surrendered China, Manchuria, and 
Korea to communism. Our foreign 
policy has been such a dismal failure that 
our only salvation is the imposition of 
the garrison state upon a free people, 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Is the Republican Party ready to 
lead? I am sure it is. There is a real 
awakening, as I see it. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are beginning 
to realize that under Democratic admin- 
istrations huge sums of money have been 
squandered in a fruitless effort to achieve 
peace. Two wars have been won and 
yet the world is further from peace than 
ever before. Now the pcople have lost 
confidence in the present leadership; 
they refuse to unite behind failure; they 
have been driven to seek protection 
within the Western Hemisphere. And 
they say, “If this be isolationism, make 
the most of it.” Self- preservation is the 
first law of life. Our people are firmly 
convinced of the truth of this principle. 

And they are justified in that posi- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. It was Patrick Henry 
who said, “I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past.” f 
he was with us today, he would repeat 
what he said then to a Nation that has 
been generous and considerate of people 
in distress but who today are confused 
and bewildered. f 

Mr. Speaker, my remarks are not the 
figment of my imagination, but facts 
that come to me from contacts with my 
constituents. What are they thinking; 
what are they saying? They do not 
agree with the administration’s foreign 
policies. They do not agree with all-out 
mobilization. They are opposed to send- 
ing troops to Europe and likewise they 
favor withdrawing the troops from Ko- 
rea, in the Truman undeclared war. 
They believe overwhelmingly that the 
foreign policies of this country should 
be reexamined and restudied. They 
favor a reduction of nonessential civil- 
ian spending and Mr. Speaker, they are 
demanding that Mr. Acheson resign, 

Mr. Speaker, I have just conducted 
a poll in my district and I am inserting 
at this point in the Recorp the answers 
to 10 questions that have been raised. 
These answers leave no doubt in my mind 
that the people of this country are sick 
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and disgusted with the present handling 
of our Nation’s foreign policies: 
Results of the in-the-mill poll, Democrats 


and Republicans, First Congressional Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin 


Yes | No 
1 Le on oe the administration’s 
foreign: policies 50 | 1,459 
2. Do you favor arming North and ‘ 
South America? .--------- eeaeee 1, 218 219 
3. Do you favor all-out mobilization?._.._| 387 947 
4. Do you favor strong defenses in the 
ooo 1, 264 174 
5. you favor sending troops to 
r 320 1,047 
6. Do vou favor keeping troops in 
MOTOR 5 on os nso sansa EGE A 244 | 1,064 
7. Do you favor military aid to Chiang 
c E 1,154 31¹ 
8. Do you think our foreign policies 
should be reexamined and restudied?| 1, 483 41 
9. Do you think Mr. Acheson should 
S af PEL SSRs 1,420 109 
10. Do you favor a reduction in nonessen- 
tial civilian expenditures? -+ 1, 488 43 


Mr. Speaker, I call Tom Dewey’s atten- 
tion to the results of this poll in my dis- 
trict. He is 100 percent wrong in ad- 
vocating a huge land army in Europe. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The figures which 
the gentleman has given us are certain- 
ly significant. In many respects they 
show an overwhelming sentiment in one 
way or another. Would the gentleman 
explain the method of conducting his 
poll? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes; I in- 
cluded the poll questions in my semi- 
monthly release. It went to all of those 
who were on my mailing list. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro. tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Under the previous order of 
the House the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Javits) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may consoli- 
date my remarks made under permission 
to address the House for 1 minute with 
my remarks to be made under this special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADViSORY 
BOARD ON INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT—BEGINNING TO SEIZE THE 
INITIATIVE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendations of the International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board, just issued— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 12, 1951, 
page 2224—should be promptly imple- 
mented by appropriate legislation. Its 
adoption is essential to statesmanlike 
defense mobilization. It seeks to replace 
the present economic- and technical- 
assistance programs of the United 
States. They include ERP, technical 
assistance, Greek-Turkish aid, and intere 
American technical assistance. 
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These recommendations would replace 
with an annual appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 the $2,576,412,000 appropriated 
for the principal foreign-economic-as- 
sistance programs in fiscal 1950-51. The 
recommendations for consolidating the 
administrative agencies should also be 
adopted thereby consolidating ECA, 
Technical Cooperation Administration, 
and Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
as well as the foreign economic opera- 
tions of 23 other United States agencies. 

The $500,000,000 annual appropriation 
figure recommended by the Advisory 
Board depends on doubling the amount 
of annual United States private foreign 
investment from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000; the expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000 in the next few years—pursuant to 
the Gordon-Gray report—for stockpiling 
strategic materials; the investment of 
$350,000,000 in two new affiliates of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which will have a total 
capital of $900,000,000, and the invest- 
ment of $100,000,000 in a transferability 
guaranty fund to be operated by Ex- 
port-Import Bank. By working out a 
composite plan of financing in this way, 
the Board was able to recommend a 
minimal annual appropriation figure. 

What is worrying our people the most 
in this country is that the heavy Amer- 
ican preparations to counter commu- 
nism right now are military and that 
therefore there is grave danger that war 
may be the ultimate solution. Our peo- 
ple recognize the necessity for military 
preparation by all the free peoples for 
defense but want the solution of the 
struggle against communism to be a 
peaceful one. We must therefore place 
the economic countereffensive on a par- 
ity with military defense in this struggle 
against communism and the new Soviet 
imperialism. On the economic front, 
we can seize the initiative from the 
Soviet bloc and the Communists in the 
struggle for the maintenance of peace 


+ and security instead of being constantly 


on the defensive, a position to which we 
are consigned on the military front by 
the obvious Soviet willingness to under- 
take aggression and our renunciation of 
aggression. 

We must in any case undertake broad- 
scale economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas to succeed in the 
defense mobilization program; then why 
not at the same time get the full benefit 
of the economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped areas 
as a counteroffensive against commu- 
nism? 

The members of the Advisory Board— 
appointed by the President under the Act 
for International Development, Public 
Law 535, title IV—headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller, are: Robert P. Daniel, presi- 
dent of Virginia State College; Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., head of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co.; James W. Gerard, at- 
torney and Ambassador to Germany 
until United States’ entry into World 
War I; John A. Hannah, president of 
Michigan State College; Margaret A. 
Hickey, educator, lawyer, and business- 
woman, of St. Louis; Lewis G. Hines, 
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special representative of the American 
Federation of Labor; Miss Bertha C. Jo- 
seph, businesswoman of Baltimore; Dr. 
Thomas Parran, dean of the Graduate 
School of Public Health at the University 
of Pittsburgh; Clarence Poe, editor of 
the Progressive Farmer; Jacob S. Po- 
toisky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, CIO; 
John L. Savage, chief designing engineer 
of the Hoover and Grand Coulee Dams 
and consulting engineer to many foreign 
governments; and Charles L. Wheeler, 
executive of Pope & Talbot, a steamship 
company. 

At stake are the 1,075,000,000 people 
of the underdeveloped areas outnumber- 
ing the populations of both the highly 
industrialized areas and the regions 
controlled by the Soviet bloc. Five hun- 
dred million of these people have won 
national independence since the end of 
World War II. 

The United States produces half of 
everything manufactured in the world 
but mines only one-third of the world’s 
output of 15 basic minerals. Manganese 
and tungsten from Latin America, Af- 
rica, Asia; chrome from Turkey and the 
Philippines; timber from Brazil and 
Chile; pulpwood and iron ore from Lab- 
rador are all vital to our defense effort 
and are all the product of economic re- 
construction and development accord- 
ing to the International Development 
Advisory Board’s program. 

Sharply reduced reserves in our coun- 
try of oil, copper, zinc, and iron ore due 
to the tremendous drain on our resources 
of World War II, all demand this pro- 
gram in the interests of defense mobili- 
zation anyhow. 

These facts underline the conclusion 
of the report of the Advisory Board that 
the whole current economic pattern of 
underdeveloped regions could be revo- 
lutionized through a consistent invest- 
ment flow from the western industrial- 
ized world of $3,000,000,000 a year, less 
than 1 percent of the national income of 
the United States and the countries of 
Western Europe, 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can advise us as to how much 
money the United States taxpayers are 
paying out in these various programs 
which are already going on in various 
kinds of foreign aid? 

Mr. JAVITS. I just called attention 
to the fact that appropriations for this 
fiscal year were in round figures $2,- 
500,000,000 for economic assistance, plus 
which there is $5,500,000,000 in the mu- 
tual defense assistance program. The 
total amount is something in the area 
of $8,000,000,000 for economic assistance 
and mutual defense assistance; and I 
most respectfully submit that we are 
getting our money’s worth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What 
is the International Development Ad- 
visory Board? 


Mr. 
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Mr, JAVITS. The International De- 
velopment Advisory Board is a board of 
distinguished citizens not in the Govern- 
ment, broadly representative of volun- 
tary agencies, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, education, and public health, ap- 
pointed by the President under section 
409 of the Act for International De- 
velopment, for the purpose of recom- 
mending what ought to be the program 
of foreign economic assistance to suc- 
ceed the present programs, including the 
European recovery program, the Greek- 
Turkish aid program, and so forth. The 
Board is headed by Nelson Rockefeller 
who made an excellent record in direct- 
ing the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can 
the gentleman tell me whether or not 
the different members of the board ap- 
proached their task with open minds or 
with preformed conclusions? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure when the 
gentleman reads the names of the people 
who compose this board he will agree 
that they acted independently. I think 
the gentleman will agree that people 
like Harvey Firestone, James Gerard, 
Margaret Hickey, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Jacob Potofsky, and others would con- 
sider the matter on its merits. They 
are not people who would approach a 
subject with closed minds or preformed 
opinions. Certainly that is also not true 
of Nelson Rockefeller. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wonder if that 
is the same Rockefeller who is the head 
of the Rockefeller oil empire. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think Nelson Rocke- 
feller has devoted most of his life to 
‘public affairs and did a fine job in 
government during the war. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order I have for today be 
vacated and that I may have permission 
to address the House for 10 minutes on 
tomorrow following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILSON of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a series of articles on tide- 
lands which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $492. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 3 minutes. 

HERBERT HOOVER 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is currently running in 
Collier’s a serial entitled “Herbert Hoo- 
ver” written by ex-President Hoover. 
I recommend the reading of this very 
fine article to everyone. 
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Tt is like a breath of fresh air and sun- 
shine. I commend its reading on ac- 
count of its wholesomeness. It is thor- 
oughly American and it is written with 
great humor, without rancor or venom. 

It is the story of a little orphan boy 
who rose to the great position of Presi- 
dent of the United States. He made 
his way step by step to the top. He went 
from almost poverty to great positions 
of responsibility in our American life, 
finally becoming President of these 
United States. 

In all that time he has helped people 
everywhere. Every line that he writes 
shows that such accomplishments could 
only be had in this great free country 
of ours, this country of free enterprise, 
freedom of action, freedom of religion, 
and freedom in government, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that the book 
could be written in every language of the 
world and could be sent to every country, 
even broadcast over the facilities of the 
Voice of America to show the people of 
the world just what America stands for 
and what can be done in our country. 

It demonstrates clearly what an or- 
phan boy can do in the United States. 
I think it would have a tremendous effect 
all over the world in bringing about 
peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


AMALGAMATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Gooderham Ache- 
son, is scheduled to release a directive 
which, in my opinion, will have a far- 
reaching effect on our foreign policy and 
will be more detrimental to our country 
than anything that has taken place in 
our entire history. It is by far the most 
subtle and clever scheme he has ever 
engineered. Without any Member of 
Congress having knowledge of it, except 
for the last few days, he is about to put 
into effect a so-called amalgamation or 
integration of the State Department and 
our Foreign Service. If Congress does 
not take steps immediately to have Dean 
Acheson hold this directive in abeyance 
until such time as all Members of Con- 
gress can thoroughly study the meaning 
of it and all its implications, it will be 
too late for us to do anything about it. 

Like so many of President Truman’s 
reorganization plans, he is using one 
sentence from the task force report on 
foreign affairs, prepared for the Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of our Government, com- 
monly referred to as the Hoover Com- 
mission, plus a “sneaker” put through 
in the Eighty-first Congress in Public 
Law 73, to accomplish his nefarious 
scheme. It is also my considered opin- 
ion that if we sit idly by and do not raise 
our voices immediately in protest against 
this directive becoming effective on Fri- 
day of this week, it will be too late for 
us to do anything to prevent it. 

I first received an indication of what 
was contemplated when I read an ar- 
ticle in last Monday’s edition of the New 
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York Daily Times by the Washington 
reporter, Mr. Walter Waggoner, wherein 
he disclosed the fact that some such re- 
organization was about to take place. 
Since then I have spent a great deal of 
time investigating this situation on my 
own, and my findings of fact are very 
alarming. 


The one sentence from the Hoover 
Commission task force report which they 
use for inaugurating this program of 
integration is as follows: 

We recommend that the personnel in the 
permanent State Department establishment 
in Washington and the personnel of the For- 
eign Service above certain levels should be 
amalgamated over a short period of years 
into a single Foreign Affairs Service, divided 
into grades and divisions, obligated to serve 
at home or overseas and constituting a safe- 
guarded career group administered separately 
from the general civil service as it now exists. 


In February of 1950, at the request of 
Dean Acheson, a committee consisting of 
James H. Rowe, Jr.; Robert Ramspeck, 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and William DeCourcy, Am- 
bassador to Haiti, were appointed as a 
committee, commonly referred to as the 
Rowe-Ramspeck committee, to study the 
personnel systems in the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, with the 
true objective of amalgamatich or, as 
some prefer to call it, integration of the 
State Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

We are all aware of the importance 
and the valuable performance of duty 
our Foreign Service department has 
rendered our country ever since the day 
of Benjamin Franklin; and, as I said be- 
fore, if this reorganization under Dean 
Acheson’s directive is permitted to go 
through, it will put an end to our For- 
eign Service as you and I have known it. 
This reorganization contemplates trans- 
ferring personnel of the State Depart- 
ment into the foreign branch, which if 
permitted will kill off the morale of prac- 
tically every man in the Foreign Service. 
We should keep in mind the fact that the 
Foreign Service of our Government is a 
career. Young men are brought into 
the Service, given extensive trdining in 
their duties for work in foreign coun- 


-tries, with the hope and knowledge that 


through continued and efficient per- 
formance for our Government they will 
eventually, at the end of 20 or 25 years, 
attain a position of responsibility in the 
high echelons in our foreign field. 

Under Dean Acheson’s plan, he and his 
clique will be permitted to move many 
of their friends and favorites into posi- 
tions of superior officers to those men 
who have spent their entire lives in the 
work of the Foreign Service. What do 
you think your reaction would be if this 
happened to you after spending your 
entire career training and working for 
recognition in this valuable branch of 
our Government? The answer is obvi- 
ous. Your morale would be undermined, 
you would probably throw up your hands 
in disgust and say, What's the use. Is 
this what I have worked for all these 
years?” 

This is comparable to the situation we 
were confronted with when we had 
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under consideration the unification of 
our Armed Forces. You will recall what 
a determined effort was made on the part 
of certain individuals in our Military and 
Naval establishments to eliminate the 
Marine Corps entirely. But what hap- 
pened? The Members of Congress, and 
I am glad to say that I was one of them, 


came to the rescue of the Marine Corps 


and it did not happen. 

We are confronted with an emergency 
which is much more drastic and much 
more urgent, because we only have today 
and tomorrow to make our voices felt in 
protest, in an attempt to have our Secre- 
tary of State hold the issuance of this 
directive in abeyance at least until the 
Congress has had ample time to study 
the effects of the reorganization and de- 
termine whether or not it is the proper 
procedure to follow in bringing about this 
amalgamation. 

Since reading the article last Monday 
in the New York Times, I have personally 
talked to my friend and former col- 
league, Bob Ramspeck, regarding the 
matter. I have also talked to William 
Howell, who was the staff director for 
the report of the Rowe-Ramspeck com- 
mittee; and also to Mr. Haywood P. Mar- 
tin, Director of Personnel for the State 
Department. I am sincerely convinced 
from my investigation of the situation. 
that this program, in its entirety, has 
been slanted in favor of the State De- 
partment and the Truman-Acheson 
clique, which is in full control of the 
State Department and against the best 
interest of our Foreign Service. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. What does the State 
Department maintain is the purpose of 
this plan? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Well, I think you will 
find that developed as I go along. The 
purpose of it is amalgamation, or in- 
tegration as I call it. por 

Mr. PRICE. Why do they justify it? 
What is their justification for it? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Like all these things, 
they justify them on the ground of effi- 
ciency. As far as I am concerned, it is 
just a scheme for the State Department 
to take over the Foreign Service. 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, the Foreign 
Service is part of the State Department 
now, is it not? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Well, they are two 
separate branches now. The Foreign 
Service is a career service, and the State 
Department is a service by itself. 
Something like the Marine Corps. The 
Marines are part of our Navy but if is 
a separate unit. 

Mr. PRICE. Are not all of the posi- 
tions in the State Department career 
positions? ? 

Mr, BUSBEY. No; not at all. 

Mr. PRICE. All except the top posi- 
tions, such as the Secretary and the As- 
sistant Secretary. Are not all others 
career men? 

Mr. BUSBEY. No; they are not, I am 
sorry to say. 
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Mr. PRICE. I was under the impres- 
sion that they were. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I know the Members 
of this body hold in very high esteem, 
the same as I do, our former colleague, 
Bob Ramspeck; but, like most commit- 
tees, the Rowe-Ramspeck committee 
had to depend upon its staff to do most 
of the work, and the members were only 
able to get together for the most part 
on week ends to interview witnesses. 

A very significant point in this pro- 
gram developed. when I called on Mr. 
Martin, the director of personnel, at his 
office. I asked for a copy of the Rowe- 
Ramspeck report and the directive Mr. 
Acheson is to release day after tomor- 
row—Friday of this week. Mr. Martin, 
in his considered judgment, thought he 
should not turn a copy of this report and 
release over to me without first receiving 
the approval of Col. Carlisle H. Humel- 
sine, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
I suggested to Mr. Martin that he talk 
to Colonel Humelsine while I was in 
his office, and ascertain if he could ob- 
tain his approval for release to me of the 
report and directive. This was Tuesday 
morning of this week. Colonel Humel- 
sine consented to release the directive 
and report to me provided I would not 
make use of it in any way until it was of- 
ficially released, and he had had time to 
discuss it with certain members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I, naturally, rejected this 
offer, because, by then, Dean Acheson 
would have put his directive into effect 
and there would be no way for me to 
bring it to the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives today. 
This matter should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress today if any- 
thing is to be done to postpone the ef- 
fective date of the reorganization. 

Mr. Martin, however, did give me a 
copy of the Employees’ Attitude Sur- 
vey, prepared by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of 
Chicago, respecting the results of 2,000 
questionnaires which were sent out to 
various employees regarding this amal- 
gamation. Time does not permit me to 
comment on this survey at the present 
time, but I assure you I shall do so at a 
future date. 

This reorganization in the State De- 
partment is all that is necessary to give 
Dean Acheson the absolute power of a 
dictator, whereby he can do just as he 
pleases and Congress will not be able to 
do anything about it. It is very signifi- 
cant that since Dean Acheson has been 
Secretary of State he has, through clever 
maneuvering and constant diligence to 
the task, removed 19 of the 20 top men 
in the State Department and brought 
in his own stooges, 

While everyone knows Herbert Hoover 
was chairman of the Commission on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of 
our Government, I wish to remind you 
that Dean Acheson was the vice chair- 
man of this Commission, and in all prob- 
ability had the final say in setting up the 
task force for the State Department. 

I have just recently received a copy 
of the hearings on this bill, H. R. 3559, 
in the Eighty-first Congress, and I find 
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that Dean Acheson was the chairman 
of the task force that made the survey 
of the State Department. The report 
was submitted only a few days before 
he was made Secretary of State. 

Let us take a minute to look at one 


member of the Rowe-Ramspeck oom- - 


mittee; namely, Mr. James Rowe, Jr.; 
Mr. Rowe for several years was admin- 
istrative assistant to President Roosevelt, 
and was a former Assistant Attorney 
General. He is a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, and served on a com- 
mittee to investigate the charges that 
Communist agents had infiltrated into 
the Office of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. It is very significant 
to note that the committee upon which 
Mr. Rowe served found no basis what- 
ever for the charge that the Communists 
had infiltrated into the Office of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. I 
have been reliably informed that for the 
past several weeks Mr. Rowe has de- 
voted a great deal of his time needling 
people in the State Department to have 
Dean Acheson put the directive, which 
will bring about this amalgamation, into 
effect at once; and the fact that Mr. 
Acheson has tentatively decided on next 
Friday to make this reorganization effec- 
tive, is proof that his work has brought 
forth results. 

It is strange that as recently as yes- 
terday this situation had not been dis- 
cussed in the House, Subcommittee on 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that 
officials of the State Department were 
before this subcommittee most of last 
week, as well as this week. It is only 
this week that Colonel Humelsine has 
been contacting a few members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in an attempt to sell them on the 
merits of this reorganization in order 
that they may come to the defense of 
the State Department and answer any 
criticism that may be leveled at the 
program. 

Inasmuch as it is going to have a far- 
reaching effect on the future of our 
Foreign Service, and Dean Acheson has 
been laying the foundation for this move 
for the past 2 years, what harm could 
possibly come if he withholds the issu- 
ance of his directive for at least a period 
of three or four more weeks in order 
that the Members of Congress may sat- 
isfy themselves as to the advisability 
and worthiness of this program? It is 
so important to the future of our coun- 
try that every Member of this Congress 
should be given a copy of the directive 
and the Rowe-Ramspeck report to study 
before its effective date. I feel, in.all 
fairness to the Congress, and in pro- 
tection for himself against criticism, the 
Secretary of State should want the Con- 
gress to consider the matter and pass 
judgment on the directive. 

One of the Members said that the 
State Department would have to bring 
this program before Congress under a 
reorganization plan. I wish to advise the 
Members present that this is not so, be- 
cause under Public Law 73 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, I believe Achesen Fis the 
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power to make this reorganization effec- 
tive, and that is what I referred to a 
minute ago as the sneaker.“ 

As far as I am concerned, my inves- 
tigation of this amalgamation has just 
begun and, after I have been able to 
study the Rowe-Ramspeck report and 
the directive, I assure you I shall have 
much more to say. At some future 
cate, when I give a complete list of the 
personnel who worked on this amalga- 
mation and their affiliation with the 
State Department to the almost 100 per- 
cent exclusion of the foreign service, I 
have no fear but that you will be con- 
vinced this is entirely a scheme of Dean 
Acheson and his clique to wreck such a 
valuable arm of our Government as the 
foreign service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRIEST). The time of the gentleman has 
expired, ‘ 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, if this nefarious plan is 
put into effect and we wake up some 
morning to realize that our once great 
and respected foreign service is no more, 
will Dean Acheson look heavenward 
with his hands in a rather pious posi- 
tion and blame the “whole dirty mess” 
on the so-called Hoover Commission? 
Will he be very careful to say nothing 
of the fact that he was the vice chair- 
man of the Hoover Commission, that he 
directed the State Department investi- 
gation and set the whole thing up for 
himself when he came in as Secretary of 
State on that black day, January 21, 
1949? Those of you who still have faith 
in Dean Acheson, who is largely respon- 
sible for all our troubles today, who re- 
fused to turn his back on Alger Hiss, 
who has done hundreds of things which 
have met with almost universal disap- 
proval of the American people—I do not 
expect you to raise your voices in pro- 
test regarding this sinister program. 
But those of you who believe in our Con- 
stitution, believe in the American way of 
life, and believe the best way we can 
preserve them is to keep America 
strong, I ask you to join me in raising 
your voices in protest against giving 
birth to this integration at this time 
without an opportunity for Congress to 
study it. I am going to ask my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Kee, of West Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, to permit me the courtesy 
of appearing before the committee to- 
morrow morning in an effort to have his 
committee formally ask Dean Acheson 
to hold up declaring this directive effec- 
tive until they have had a chance to 
thoroughly study the plan. I am going 
to ask my distinguished colleague and 
friend, Mr. Rooney, of New York, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for 
the privilege of appearing before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations to testify as to what I 
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have discovered, inasmuch as there will, 
of necessity, have to be some adjustment 
in appropriations for this plan. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The first I heard of this 
integration plan was from the gentle- 
man, and I want to congratulate him 
for calling it to the attention of the 
Congress. If this plan is to have the far- 
reaching effects on the Foreign Service 
that the gentleman describes, I would 
think in the first place it was not au- 
thorized by law and in the second place 
certainly it should be called to the at- 
tention of the Congress. At least, it 
should be brought to the attention of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the other body before it goes into effect. 

I have been looking over the gentle- 
man’s copy of the hearings on H. R. 3559, 
which later became Public Law 73 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. When that bill 
came up I said I was very jealous of that 
organization. I happen to be one of the 
three Members, who, by the way, were 
Judge Kre, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr. RicHarps, and myself, who 
conducted the hearings on that bill. I 
am quoting myself from those hearings: 

I am very much concerned to see that 
the independence and impartiality, the non- 
political character of that organization [the 
Foreign Service] can be completely destroyed 
under this bill. 


Here is the answer of the Secretary of 
State: 

It could only be destroyed if the Secre- 
tary of State violated the law, which he is 
not going to do. 


Here is Mr. Peurifoy’s comment at that 
point: 

The method of selection will remain the 
same method and the method of promotion 
will be the same. I would not support this 
plan if I thought this would destroy the 
Foreign Service. 


If any plan or integration scheme is 
now under contemplation, which would 
have such results, I certainly think we 
should look into it. I hope our commit- 
tee hears from the gentleman who is 
making the request. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I take it then that the 
gentleman from Ohio agrees with me in 
my request that the least Dean Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, could do in this 
Situation is to postpone, temporarily at 
least, putting into effect his directive 
until the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Members of Congress have a 
chance to study what they are doing. 

Mr. VORYS. That is the least he 
could do. 

Mr. BUSBEY, That is all I am asking 
for today. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois at this time. 

Mr. PRICE. In the early part of my 
friend’s talk he mentioned the Hoover 
Commission. I did not understand 
whether he meant that this amalgama- 
tion was in compliance with the Hoover 
Commission recommendation or whether 
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it was contrary to the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendation. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Neither. I said they 
only lifted one sentence out of the entire 
task force report as their excuse for this 
program of integration. 

Tke SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, for a good many years every 
effort has been made to discredit the 
Foreign Service of the United States. It 
was my husband who wrote the first 
career Foreign Service bill, and he had 
quite a bit to do with its passage. He 
followed it for years, and since I have 
come to Congress I have followed it. I 
have felt there has always. been great 
jealously on the part of the State De- 
partment of the Foreign Service and that 
in the last few years they would have 
been very glad to do away with the For- 
eign Service. Certainly they have done 
nothing to aid it or give information to 
the Foreign Service that its members 
should receive at their posts. 

I will be very glad to make every pro- 
test I can against this directive. 

I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
if he does not feel that it would be a very 
good thing for the House to pass legisla- 
tion which would authorize sending to 
the appropriate committees the direc- 
tives of various departments before they 
become effective? Otherwise a depart- 
ment will issue a directive which will 
nullify the law or the meaning of the 
legislation that a committee reports. : 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentlewoman 
knows very well, then, from her past 
experience that the Foreign Service is a 
career service. Men and women go 
into it with the feeling that after 
many years, 20 or 25 years, they will 
be in a good position. This plan that 
Dean Acheson wants to put into effect 
will be what we know as an amalga- 
mation and they can move people out 
of the State Department wholesale into 
key positions in the Foreign Service with- 
out any of the training that is necessary 
to make qualified Foreign Service officers, 
That is one of the dangers in this pro- 
posal, Furthermore, inasmuch as the 
President sends up all of his reorganiza- 
tion plans for the consideration of Con- 
gress, does not the gentlewoman think 
that the least that Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of State, could do would be to 
send up this plan of reorganization for 
Congress to consider? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
certainly looks extremely tricky. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. There would be two 
ways to destroy the Foreign Service; 
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One would be to destroy it directly, the 
other to dilute it by bringing in people 
who were not trained, bringing in po- 
litical appointees so that it no longer had 
the integrity it now has. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I admonish the Mem- 
bers of this House that if they do not 
raise their voices in protest, and if some- 
thing is not done to halt this directive 
which Dean Acheson proposes to release 
Friday, it is going to be too late to do 
anything aboutit. My suggestion is cer- 
tainly reasonable. We should ask for a 
delay on something that the State De- 
partment has kept so secret and now 
wants to rush through without anybody 
knowing anything about it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
wish to emphasize the fact that the 
United States, under this reorganization 
plan of Mr. Acheson, will lose officers 
of very great value because they are 
trained men. I commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 


‘BEY] for his alertness in b 


ringing 
this matter to the attention of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. BUSBEY. The proposed integra- 
tion will absolutely wreck the morale of 
the Foreign Service the same as it would 
have wrecked the morale of the Marine 
Corps had we eliminated them as a sep- 
arate unit and merged them with an- 
other service. 

If Dean Acheson and his clique sin- 
cerely believe that this reorganization 
of the State Department and Foreign 
Service is in the best interests of our 
country, then they should have no fear 
of the outcome of a study by the Con- 
gress. Why all this secrecy? Why all 
this rush, all of a sudden, to put over 
something that no Member of Congress, 
until this week, knew anything about? 
No, my friends, something smells, and I 
am afraid if we do not spring into action 
we will not get the full benefit of the 
stench from this program until it is 
too late. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE (at the request of 
Mr. Keate) was given permission to 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
Thursday, March 15, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Dempsey, for the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Mr. DOYLE, for today, on account 
of illness. 

To Mr. Fauton (at the request of Mr. 
Grant), for 12 days, on account of death 
in family. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in four separate instances, in each 
to include extraneous material. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper editorial. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
and tables. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. HoLIFIELD) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
icission to include in his remarks made 
earlier today the full text of the letter 
to which he referred. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks on House Resolution 
142 immediately prior to the remarks of 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan and include a 
letter from Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks before 
the vote on the rule on the defense hous- 
ing hill and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
misison to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include newspaper articles. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech. 

Mr. THORNBERRY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include additional matter. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional material. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution, 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
two instances. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a broadcast between himself and 
General Hershey. 

Mr. D’EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. HARDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a statement in ref- 
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erence to Guy Gabrielson, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances, in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to insert his remarks 
in the Recorp of today just prior to 
adoption of House Resolution 142. 

Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial appearing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smrrx of Wisconsin) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and inelude an editorial. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances, in one to in- 


clude a letter and in the other an article, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 15, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


285. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940, to preserve the nationality of 
naturalized veterans, their wives, minor 
children, and dependent parents”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

286. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calender, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2119. A bill to amend 
sections 544 and 546 of title 28, United States 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No, 257). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 162. Res- 
olution for the relief of Mrs. Elsie Clancy, 
widow of John F. Clancy, late an employee 
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of the House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 258). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 123. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the investiga- 
tions conducted pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 51; with amendment (Rept. No. 259). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 149. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the studies and 
investigations to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 73; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 260). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 153. Res- 
olution providing for the expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by House Resolution 78, Eighty- 
second Congress; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 261). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 154. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the special committee created pursuant to 
House Resolution 145; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 262). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 54. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the Committee on 
the Judiciary; with amendment (Rept. No, 
263). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 150. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing as a House 
document of the compilation of Federal laws 
pertaining to veterans, 1914-50; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 264). Ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 157. Reso- 
lution authorizing a reprint of House Report 
No. 127, Background Information on the Use 
of United States Armed Forces in Foreign 
Countries; with amendment (Rept. No. 265). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 3020. A bill to authorize 
the printing of the annual reports of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
as separate House documents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 266). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3230. A bill to provide free postage 
for members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States serving outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3231. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of the original terms of certain 
patents not fully utilized by reason of Gov- 
ernment restrictions during World War II 
and during the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 16, 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 3232. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico by inserting a new sec- 
tion 43 therein; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3233. A bill to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr, CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 3234. A bill to provide for the tele- 

vising of football games played by the teams 
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of the Military and Naval Academies; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 3235. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of Montana with respect to offenses 
committed within Indian country within 
such State; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 2286. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
National Monument; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 3237. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to add to the free list articles tem- 
porarily imported for display at shows, fairs, 
expositions, and other exhibitions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. $228. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare by enabling the several States to 
make more adequate provision for the health 
of school children through the development 
of school health services for the preventicn, 
diagnosis, and treatment of physical and 
mental defects and conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3239. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to require United States obliga- 
tions to be sold at not less than par value, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to aid in 
protecting the Nation’s ecohomy by control- 
ling credits and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to aid in 
protecting the Nation's economy against in- 
flationary pressures, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN;: 

H. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 3240. A bill for the relief of Milos 
Hamza and Mrs. Jirtna Hamza; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 3241. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Marie Kleeman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H.R. 3242. A bill for the relief of Balda- 
sarre Russo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3243, A bill for the relief of Milton 

Bass; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


120. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution request- 
ing the Members from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to support 
and work for the passage of H. R. 510, a 
bill relating to the compensation of laundry 
employees at United States naval hospitals, 
passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
at the January session on March 7, 1951; to 
bry Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

121. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion by the Racine County Medical Auxiliary 
to reaffirm faith in the American, voluntary 
way to safeguard the Nation's health and 
insure against the costs of illness and un- 
equivocally oppose any form of national 
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compulsory health insurance as a dangerous 
step toward complete acceptance of a 
planned, socialistic economy; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
122. Also, resolution by the Racine Chap- 
ter, D. A. R. to reaffirm faith in the Amer- 
ican, voluntary way to safeguard the Nation’s 
health and insure against the costs of illness 
and unequivocally oppose any form of na- 
tional compulsory health insurance as a dan- 
gerous step toward complete acceptance of 
a planned, socialistic economy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
123. Also, resolution by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary to Post 76 to reaffirm faith 
in the American, voluntary way to safeguard 
the Nation) health and insure against the 
costs of illness and unequivocally oppose any 
form of national compulsory health insur- 
ance as a dangerous step toward cor ` 
acceptance of a planned, socialistic eco 
to the Committee on Interstate and F. 
Commerce, 


124. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harold 


E. Alweg, secretary, Honest Abe Council, No. 
109, Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics, Louisville, Ky., requesting passage of 
House bills 85, 92, 468, 1037, 1191, 1939, and 
House Joint Resolutions 19 and 26, and ask- 
ing for the defeat of House bills 400, 1177, 
and 2242, and Senate bill 663; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judictary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of grace and glory, we would 
yield our flickering torch to the flame of 
Thy redeeming love. Thou hast taught 
us that our lives are made to be the 
temples of Thy holy presence. Against 
the defilement by impious hands of that 
sacred inner shrine, we pledge a sacrifice 
from which no Gethsemane or Calvary 
can hold us back. 

Forbid that any actions or attitudes of 
ours should ever deny or betray the white 
principles for which on land and sea, 
under alien skies, so many of our sons 
in arms are paying the last full measure 
of devotion. Along the road of this day 
and of every day may we walk with Thee 
in the bright fellowship of those who 
seek a just and righteous peace, and who, 
for the attainment of that golden goal, 
will fight the good fight and keep the 
faith. In the Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Hawks, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1498) to 
provide compensation for duty volun- 
tarily performed on their days off by 
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officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3020) to 
authorize the printing of the annual re- 
ports of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America as separate House 
documents, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
tine Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (4. R. 2268) to author- 
ize the payment of interest on series E 
savings bonds retained after maturity, 
and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections of the Commit- 
tes on Rules and Administration was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
meets this morning following an ad- 
journment, The first order of business 
is petitions and memorials. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc, were presented and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota, expressing 
sympsthy and support for the men in the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. YOUNG on March 12, 
1951, p. 2218, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, relating to the taking of lands 
needed for river development by purchase or 
condemnation without acquiring natural 
liquid mineral, oil, or gas rights therein; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Young on March 12, 1951, p. 
2219, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Ste te of North Dakota, relating to the 
creation of a National Monetary Commission; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President on March 14, 1961, p. 2357, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


By Mr. O'CONOR: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress to 
defeat the proposal of th^ Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to make the 
incomo from future issues of State and 
municipal bonds subject to the Federal 
income tax 


“Whereas the unhampered power to raise 
money for governmental purposes is a vital 
attribute and the essence of sovereignty; and 

“Whereas the bonds of the several States 
and municipalities have always been exempt 
from taxation by the Federal Government in 
recognition of this principle; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States has proposed to the Con- 
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gress that the income from future issues of 
State and municipal bonds be subject to the 
Federal income tax, and the Congress now 
kas under consideration that proposal; and 

“Whereas such taxation a d potential fu- 
ture taxation would violate the principle of 
intergovernmental immunity which is the 
keystone of our Federal system of govern- 
ment and the relationship between the sev- 
eral States and the central government, with 
the inevitable result in the long run of weak- 
ening the ability of local government to per- 
form the essential services required of it for 
the welfare of its citizens; and 

“Whereas the weakening of local govern- 
ment increases the tendency to centraliza- 
tion and a strong central government to an 
unhealthy degree; and 

“Whereas the taxation of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds would greatly increase the cost 
of financing public works by the raising of 
interest rates and, to this extent, would 
hamper the performance of the functions of 
local government; and 

“Whereas the effect of the raising of in- 
terest rates in these times, when the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar makes 
the cost of public construction many times 
what it has been in the recent past, would 
multiply the evil effects; and 

“Whereas the taxation of the income from 
future interest of Government bonds would, 
for many years, result in a negligible in- 
crease in the income of the Federal Govern- 

ment, the estimate is that the yearly issue 

of such bonds is approximately $1,000,000,- 
000, with an average interest rate of less than 
8 percent, and the income from said bonds 
would be about $30,000,000 a year, of which 


scarcely more than $10,000,000 would flow in 


- taxable income to the Federal Government 
by reason of the holding of many of such is- 
sues by tax-exempt institutions and funds; 
and 

“Whereas this practical increase in Federal 
revenues is so negligible, and the potential 
evil of the taxation of State and local bonds 
is so great and so pernicious: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the State of Maryland is 
emphatically opposed to the Federal taxation 
of State and local bonds, and requests the 
Congress to defeat the proposal of the Treas- 
ury Department for the taxation of such 
bonds; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
hereby requested to give active opposition to 
all pending and proposed measures which 
would subject State and municipal bonds to 
Federal taxation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That e copy of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
and to each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from Maryland in the 
Congress of the United States.“ 


By Mr. GEORGE: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“House Resolution 125 


“Whereas cotton is one of the basic indus- 
tries of this Nation; and 

“Whereas cotton has long been the basis 
of Georgia’s economic life and the growing 
and processing reaches into every phase of 
the life of the citizens of Georgia and the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
in a critical period and cotton is essential 
to the national defense effort; and 

“Whereas at the present time cotton is in 
temporary short supply and the cotton farm- 
ers and producers of Georgia and the Nation 
have been asked to produce more than 16,- 
000,000 bales of cotton as a part of the na- 
tional defense effort which is a 60-percent 
increase in production; and 
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“Whereas due to recent Federal regulations 
as. contained in the order from the Office of 
Price Stabilization issued January 25, 1951, 
free trade and the free flow of this com- 
modity is at a complete standstill and condi- 
tions have been chaotic, adversely affecting 
the farmers, cotton merchants, manufac- 
turers, ginners, warehousemen, bankers, 
transportation systems, and directly or in- 
directly, all phases of normal business: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the house of represent- 
atives (with the senate concurring) request 
that the President of the United States and 
the proper governmental agencies, including 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Stabilization, to im- 
mediately modify or remove the present un- 
workable order pertaining to cotton in order 
to permit the resumption of normal distri- 
bution and processing of raw cotton; to as- 
sure the cotton farmer that the 16,000,000 
bales he has been asked to produce by the 
Government will move readily as in the past; 
and therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives and the secretary of the sen- 
ate immediately transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles F. Brannan, the Administrator of 
the Office of Price Stabilization, Michael 
DiSalle, and to the Georgia Members of Con- 
gress. 

“In house, read and adopted February 12, 
1951. 

“Jor Boone, 
“Clerk of the House. 

“In senate, read and adopted, 

“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


PARK RIVER—RESOLUTION OF BOARD 
OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, WALSH 
COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Walsh County, N. Dak., relating to the 
clearance of the main channel of the 
Park River, N. Dak., to assist in flood 
control work. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Whereas, because of the blocking of the 
main channel by fallen trees and other 
debris, the Park River has in many places 
left the main channel and has flooded ad- 
jacent lands, causing highways, bridges, and 
culverts to be destroyed and also caused 
other channels to be opened by erosion, 
rendering parts of the main channel in- 
operative. This condition is particularly 
critical from the city of Grafton downstream 
to the Red River of the north; 

Whereas the Board of County Commission- 
ers of Walsh County, N. Dak., upon the 
recommendation of the county engineer re- 
quest that the Park River, at least between 
the above mentioned points, be cleared of 
such debris as may cause interference with 
the flow in the main channel. By such 
clearing, it is the belief of the county engi- 
neer that the main channel will be allowed 
to carry its share of normal flood waters, 
therefore, returning more rapidly to the 
water course, and assisting in the control of 
erosion by such impeded waters opening new 
channels across adjacent lands and also a 
faster runoff during flood conditions in the 
city of Grafton: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and to the State Water Com- 
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mission of North Dakota with the request 


that they act upon this resolution by bring- 
ing it to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States with the intention of obtain- 
ing Federal aid in alleviating the flood con- 
ditions as set forth. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF BALTIMORE 
(MD.) ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. President, as the 
home of one of the leading ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard, the State of Maryland 
has an immediate and a vital interest in 
proposals for construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

In a resolution adopted by the board 


ol directors of the Baltimore Association 


of Commerce recently there is pointed 

out, in succinct fashion, the basic reasons 

why the seaway should not be built. 

I present the resolution for appropriate 

reference, and ask unanimous consent 

that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution on proposed St, Lawrence water- 

way adopted by the board of directors of 

the Baltimore Association of Commerce 

January 26, 1951 

Whereas this association has repeatedly 
taken a stand in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence waterway, Which is now being again 
urged as an aid to national defense; and 

Whereas it is manifest that it would take 
years to complete the project and would di- 
vert large sums from much more pressing 
and immediate needs for national defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association renews its 
opposition to the St, Lawrence waterway; 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Maryland delegation in Con- 
gress. 

SALARY INCREASE FOR CERTAIN STRIK- 
ING WOOLEN AND WORSTED WORK- 
ERS—RESOLUTION OF STRIKING WORK- 
ERS IN AREA OF GREATER LAWRENCE, 
MASS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALLI, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
striking woolen and worsted workers of 
the Greater Lawrence (Mass.) area, con- 
cerning the gravely menacing increase 
in living costs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Whereas the Wage Stabilization Board has 
bowed to the will of big business in approv- 
ing a 10-percent increase for workers who 
have not received a wage increase since Jan- 
uary 1950 thereby imposing a terrific burden 
on the American working man and woman; 
and 

Whereas our Government has not frozen 
the prices of food, rents and many of the 
very necessities of life; and 

Whereas the daily papers and radio sta- 
tions continue to announce further price 
increases in hundreds of items needed by 
the average American family; and 

Whereas Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle 
has stated publicly that by midsummer 
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prices would be up another 6 percent or 
more; and 

Whereas the press announces daily the 
tremendous profits being made by big busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas it becomes clearer and clearer 
daily that only the working people in our 
country are expected to make the sacrifices 
necessary to mobilize our Nation’s resources 
in our present emergency; and 

Whereas there are certain forces at work 
in our country who are trying to use the 
present emergency to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the American people: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we the striking woolen and 
worsted workers of the Greater Lawrence 
area commend Messrs. Rieve of the CIO, 
Bates of the AFL, and Walker of the IAM, and 
approve their action in refusing to bow to 
the interests of big business and who ten- 
dered their resignations as members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board rather than be- 
come subservient to influences which are 
alien to the needs of all Americans; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon 
President Truman to take the necessary steps 
immediately to end the unrealistic attitude 
of the other members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and to appoint to the various 
governmental agencies charged with mobil- 
ization the caliber of men who will serve 
the interests of all Americans rather than 
those of a small minority; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to President Truman, Vice 
President Barkley, Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and Leverett Saltonstall and 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane and Congress- 
man George J. Bates and to the radio and 
press. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP FOR CER- 
TAIN MOTHERS AND FATHERS—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, I sponsored a bill in which 
I was joined by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], which 
would change the immigration laws so 
that parents of sons who lost their lives 
in the service of the Armed Forces in 
war should be allowed to become United 
States citizens regardless of their in- 
ability to speak, read, or write English. 
It seemed to us that this was a most 
elementary justice to these people who 
had given of their flesh and blood to our 
country. Iam glad that the Massachu- 
setts Legislature has seen fit to recog- 
nize the debt which our country owes 
to these mothers and fathers by adopt- 
ing resolutions memorializing Congress 
in favor of legislation along the lines of 
this bill which was originally suggested 
to me by State Senator Michael LoPresti, 
of Boston. I present these resolutions 
for myself and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
ask that they be spread upon the records 
of the Congress at this point and that 
they be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolution memorializing Congress for leg- 
islation whereby certain mothers and 
fathers may be granted United States 
citizenship 
Whereas many mothers and fathers whose 

sons have made the supreme sacrifice in 
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the service of the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try during World War II and during the 
Korean campaign are resident aliens de- 
sirous of embracing United States citizen- 
ship, but are unable to do so because of their 
inability to comply with certain educational 
ents in our naturalization law: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion whereby alien mothers and fathers 
whose sons lost their lives in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in time of war 
may be granted United States citizenship, 
notwithstanding their inability to speak, 
read, or write the English language or to 
sign their names; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forthwith transmitted by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officers of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth, 

In senate, adopted March 5, 1951. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

In house of representatives, adopted in 

concurrence March 7, 1951. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, 


Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[sEax] Epwarp J. CroNIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


ITALY AS MEMBER OF UNITED NATIONS— 
RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 4, 1951, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State requesting that he at 
once initiate steps to make it possible for 
Italy to become a member of the United 
Naticns. I pointed out that previous 
efforts for the admission of Italy had 
been vetoed by the Soviet Union and I 
suggested that a procedure be adopted 
whereby the General Assembly by a ma- 
jority vote could pass on questions of 
new membership when there was a dead- 
lock in the Security Council. Now comes 
the Legislature of Massachusetts with 
resolutions memorializing the President 
and the Congress in favor of the admis- 
sion of Italy into the United Nations. 
The legislature has acted wisely and I 
am delighted to spread these resolutions 
upon the record of Congress for myself 
and the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and ask for 
their appropriate reference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolution memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to in- 
struct delegates to the United Nations to 
propose Italy as a member thereof 
Whereas Italy is now receiving aid under 

the Marshall plan; and 

Whereas Italy is acting in consort with the 
free nations; and 

Whereas Italy has succeeded in freeing 
itself from the domination of Communist 
countries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the President 
of the United States and the Congress to 
instruct the delegates to the United Nations 
to propos> the membership of Italy in the 
United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That coples of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
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United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress and 5 the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
In senate, adopted March 5, 1951. 
Tavrric N. Haypen, Clerk, 
In house of representatives, adopted in 
concurrente March 7, 1951. 
LawRENC™ R. Grove, Clerk. 
A true copy, 
Attest: 
[sea] EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amend- 
ed; without amendment (Rept. No. 177). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 672. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 29, 1928; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 178). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE; 

S. 1124. A bill to amend section 201 (i) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
relating to Federal contributions to the 
States for civil defense purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1125. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, to provide, for certain 
individuals who have completed 30 years of 
service and attained the age of 60, minimum 
annuities equal to one-half of the average 
compensation received by hem during their 
5 highest years of earnings; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1126. A bill for the relief of Vera Sarah 

Keenan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 1127. A bill for the relief of William T. 

Kreh, Sr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1128. A bill for the relief of George 

Vatakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1129. A bill to create the position of 
mail handler-in-charge in the postal trans- 
portation service; to the Commitee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 1130. A bill for the relief of Ruzena 
Stransky; 

S. 1131. A bill for the relief of W. H. Tan, 
his wife, May, and his children, Robert and 
Ellen; 

S. 1132. A bill for the relief of Gudrun 
Christiansen; and 

S. 1133. A bill for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SmIra of New Jersey, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. Ives, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. Benton, and Mr. DIRK- 


): 

S. 1134. A bill to establish principles and 
policies to govern generally the management 
of the executive branch of the Government 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive He- 
partments. 


1951 


By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr, 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Lopok, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
and Mr. DRRKSEN): 

S. 1135. A bill to provide a recruitment 
procedure for the competitive civil service 
in order to insure selection of personnel on 
the basis of open competition and merit, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Lobo, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Dovoras, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. DUFF, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1138. A bill to place in the Adminis- 
trator of General Services responsibility for 
coordination of certain miscellaneous ac- 
tivities in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
McCartTry, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. Doveras, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, 
Mr. Durr, Mr, DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1137. A bill to provide for the separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay in accordance 
with recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
McCarty, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. ‘Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
BENTON): 

S. 1138. A bill creating a Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Corporation in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to exercise all of the functions with 
respect to Government life insurance and 
national service life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. SmITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
LopcE, Mr. Ives, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1139. A bill making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government so as to effectuate the recom- 
mendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. LopcE, and Mr, 
BENTON): 

S. 1140. A bill to establish and to consoli- 
date certain hospital, medical, and public- 
health functions of the Government in a 
Department of Health; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

(See remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Lope, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr, Ives, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr. Dirksen, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1141. A bill to expand the activities of 
the Department of Commerce in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
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of the Government; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
McCarTHy, Mr. TAFT, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Lopce, Mr. BENTON, Mr. DUFF, 
and Mr. DOUGLAS) : 

S. 1142. A bill to expand the activities of 
the Department of Labor in accordance with 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. LODGE, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. BENTON, Mr. Durr, and Mr, 
DIRKSEN) : 

S. 1143. A bill to effectuate recommenda- 
tions relating to the Department of the In- 
terior of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr, 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. LODGE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1144. A bill to provide for the creation 
of a Board of Analysis for Engineering and 
Architectural Projects and Drainage Area 
Advisory Commissions, in accordance with 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
McCarTuy, Mr, TAFT, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. LoncE, Mr. Ives, Mr, BENTON, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1145. A bill to establish a Department of 
Social Security and Education in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
McCarty, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. Brno, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Lopok, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. DUFF, 
Mr. DIRgsEN, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL) : 

S. 1146. A bill to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the “xecutive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. TAFT, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. 
Byrrp, Mr. Lopez, Mr. Dovdras, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHAK, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1147. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of the Displaced Persons Commission and 
the War Claims Commission to the Depart- 
ment of State, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

(See remarks of Mr. O'Conor when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. 
McCarTuy, Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. LODGE, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. Durr, Mr. Dmxsen, Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1148. A bill making various changes in 
laws applicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. Tart, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Lonce, Mr. DouGtas, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Ives): 

S. 1149. A bill to provide for the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AIKEN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
McCarrny, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Lopez, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL): 

S. 1150. A bill to provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of the Treasury 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Tart, and Mr. BENTON) : 

S. 1151. A bill to provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the Veterans’ Administration in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. | 

(See remarks of Mr. Ferguson when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) i 

By Mr. LODGE (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr, CHAVEZ, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Hoey, Mr. HoLLAaAND, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr, 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. THYE, Mr, Witey, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) : 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION BY 
IRELAND 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion favoring the right of self-determina- 
tion by Ireland of its form of govern- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement by me relating to the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested by the Senator from Mary- 
land. The Chair hears no objection. | 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas the United Nations Charter, 
article I, paragraph 3, declares it to be the 
intention of member nations “to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of self determina- 
tion“; and 
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Whereas the Atltmtie Charter, in listing 
the objectives to be sought by the United 
States and Great Britain declares “respect for 
the rights of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live” 
and expresses the wish “to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them”; 
and 

Whereas the unnatural division of Ireland 
is the result not of the express wishes of 
ber inhabitants but of arbitrary action 
which has operated to “forcibly deprive” the 
people of Ireland of their inherent right of 
self-determination; and 

Whereas use of the veto by Communist 
Russia to deprive Ireland of United Nations 
membership is the most persuasive recom- 
mendation the Republic could have for fair 
treatment by the free nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas while Ireland naturally belongs to 
the Atlantic Pact, where its advantageous lo- 
cation would offer vital air and shipping 
bases, it is forced to abstain from member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion because part of its territory is occupied. 


by one of the participating powers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the Republic of 
Ireland should enjoy the same right of self- 
determination as to the form and extent of 
its government as is guaranteed to all nations 
under the United Nations and Atlantic 
Charters, and that, in the spirit of and 
under the authority of these Charters steps 
should be initiated looking toward a general 
plebiscite at which the people of all 32 coun- 
ties of Ireland could be given opportunity, 
free of coercion or outside intervention, to 
declare for or against the union of the coun- 
ties of Northern and Southern Ireland. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
O’Conor is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 


Saturday is St. Patrick's Day, a day that 
commemorates the memory of Ireland’s 
great Patron Saint. It is an occasion that 
serves also to give expression to sentiments 
of respect and high regard which many per- 
sons of other nationalities have for those 
of Irish birth or descent amongst us. 

In this time of world unrest, all the en- 
ergies of our own and other free nations are 
being directed towards preservation and res- 
toration of the rights of threatened or con- 
quered nations throughout the world. What 
more appropriate time could be chosen, 
therefore, than the approach of St. Patrick's 
Day for the Senate of our country to voice 
to the people of the Emerald Isle our in- 
terest in their progress and advancement, 
and our desire that they be privileged to en- 
joy the right of self-determination to which, 
under the United Nations Charter and the 
Atlantic Charter, this great Nation has 
pledged itself with respect to all the na- 
tions of the world. 

It is with such considerations in mind 
that I send to the desk a Senate resolution 
which would place the Senate on record to 
the effect that the Republic of Ireland should 
be accorded the right of self-determination 
which we have espoused with regard to other 
nations. Further, it would declare that, in 
the spirit of and under the authority of 
these historic charters, steps should be ini- 
tiated on the proper level looking toward a 
plebiscite at which the people of Ireland 
might decide for themselves, without outside 
intervention, their wishes regarding unity, 
the lack of which has tarnished the prestige 
and hampered so greatly the forward prog- 
ress of the Republic of Ireland within the 
family of nations, 
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AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ACTS—AMENDMENTS ‘ 


Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
Kerr) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 337) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 to provide an emergency 
5-year program of grants and scholar- 
ships for education in the fields of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, dentistry, dental hy- 
giene, public health, and nursing profes- 
sions, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3020) to authorize the 
printing of the annual reports of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America as separate House documents, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting. sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of a postmaster, which nominat- 
ing messages were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NECESSITY FOR —— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR DUFF 


Mr. DUFF asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on the 
subject of preparedness, delivered by him at 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Forum, 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 13, 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FALLACY OF SOCTALISM—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 


IMr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Teacher Shows Fallacy of Social- 
ism,” published in the Arkansas Democrat of 
March 12, .1951, which e in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

ARMAMENT TO MEET AGGRESSION 


[Mr. FLANDERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Truman Urges Rapid Arming in Face 
of Aggression Threat,” written by Anthony 
Leviero, and published in the New York 
Times, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION—RESOLUTION BY THE COUNCIL 
AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
AND. ARTICLE BY KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Council Against Communist 
Aggression and an article by Prof. Karl A. 
Wittfogel entitled “A New Policy for Asia,” 
published in the New Leader for February 
19, 1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—ARTICLES BY 
SELIG GREENBERG 

[Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp two articles 

in the series Medicine in Crisis, by Selig 

Greenberg, the first under the headline 
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“Curbs. on medical training are laid to re- 
strictionism,” published in the Providence 
Journal of March 3, 1951, the second under 
the headline “Doctors control channels lead- 
ing to medical career,”- published in the 
Providence Evening Bulletin on March 5. 
1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


USE OF AMERICAN TROOPS IN EUROPE— 
LETTER FROM KATHARINE S. EAKIN 


[Mr. WELKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Katharine S. Eakin, super- 
intendent of schools of Jerome County, 
Idaho, containing excerpts from a letter she 
received from a friend in France, with re- 
spect to our current and proposed foreign 
policy, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EQUALITY AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORE 
‘TIMES 


IMr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No Color Line,” published in the 
New York Times of March 4, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


WALTER E. COSGRIFF—LETTER FROM 
SENATOR BENTON 

IMr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
by him to Senator WaTxins regarding Walter 
E. Cosgriff, a member of the Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST ACHESON— 

ARTICLE BY ELMER DAVIS 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconn an article en- 
titled “The Crusade Against Acheson,” 
written by Elmer Davis, and published in 
the current number of Harpers magazine, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE GREAT SOVIET ENCYCLOPEDIA— 
ARTICLE IN THE DAILY EXPRESS OF 
LONDON 
Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an-articie re- 

garding The Great Soviet Encyclopedia; pub- 
lished in the Daily Express of London, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

CHINESE E STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—ARTICLE BY JAMES RESTON 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Record an article en- 


titled “Chinese Students in Country Stir 
Fight of United States Agencies," written by 
James Reston and published in the New 
York Times of March 9, 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to make an announcement. It 
had been the intention to take up Senate 
Resolution 99 today, but the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. ConnaLty] has had 
little time to prepare his opening state- 
ment on that resolution, and for that 
reason I hope that we may make it the 
unfinished business, after we take up 
one or two other small bills and dispose 
of them. 

I should like to say for the benefit of 
the distinguished minority leader that 
it is our intention immediately to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18, after dispos- 
ing of Senate Resolution 99, and I shall 
so move, or the Senator from Texas will, 
or if we do not, we will give the oppor- 
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tunity to the minority leader of doing 
so. At any rate we will proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 18 immediately after the vote 
on Senate Resolution 99. 

It is my hope, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, that it will 
take very little time to dispose of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 after we dis- 
pose of Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the an- 
nouncement of the majority leader that 
after Senate Resolution 99 is made the 
unfinished business, and a determination 
is had on it, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the majority leader, or the minority 
leader, will have the right to move that 
the Senate proceed to consider Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18, without any 
other measure being taken up. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; unless it be 
done by unanimous consent, or another 
agreement is worked out in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. W-"ERRY. Yes. I think it is 
proper to proceed as suggested. In that 
way every Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Senate resolution 
and the concurrent resolution. Inas- 
much as it was announced previously 
that we would proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 99 this morn- 
ing, and it is now planned to consider 
other legislation, I should like to ask the 
distinguished majority leader whether he 
intends to suggest the absence of a 
quorum before he makes his unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I had intended to 
do so later, but I shall de glad to do it 
now. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it would be 
better to have a quorum call at this time 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that Senate Resolution 99 will be made 
the unfinished business after the other 
legislation, to which the majority leader 
has referred, has been disposed of, but 
that we shall not proceed with debate 
on Senate Resolution 99 until tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct; 
we will proceed with the debate tomor- 
row. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Cordon Hendrickson 
Anderson Dirksen Hennings 
Bennett Douglas Hickenlooper 
Benton Duff Hill 

Brewster Dworshak Hoey 

Bricker ton Holland 
Butler, Nebr. Ellender Humphrey 
Byrd Ferguson Ives 

Cain Flanders Jenner 
Capehart Frear Johnson, Colo, 
Carlson Fulbright Johnston, S. C. 
Oase George Kem 

Chavez Gillette Kilgore 
Clements Green Knowland 
Connally Hayden Langer 
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Monroney Smith, Maine 
Morse J. 


Lodge Smith, N. 
McCarran Mundt Smith, N. O. 
McCarth: Murray Stennis 
McClellan Neely Taft 
McFarland Nixon Thye 
McKellar O'Conor Watkins 
McMahon Pastore Welker 
Magnuson Robertson Wherry 
Malone Russell Wiley 
Martin Saltonstall Williams 
Maybank Schoeppel 

Millikin Smathers 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], and the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Louisiana (Mr, 
Lonc], and the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEravver] is absent on official commit- 
tee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
BripcEs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
BUTLER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 

FUBLIC HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to move that the Senate 
proceer. to the consideration of Senate 
bill 445, Calendar No. 92. There is an- 
other bill on the calendar, House bill 
2615, Calendar No. 167, relating to pea- 
nuts. If Senators who are interested in 
Calendar No. 91, Senate bill 337, were 
ready, we might take up that bill after 
disposing of the other two bills. I do not 
know whether they will be ready or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Which bill 
is the Senator now moving to take up? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 445, Calendar No. 92. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 445) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to authorize assistance to States and 
their subdivisions in the development and 
maintenance of local public-health units, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
an amendment, on page 16, line 19, after 
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“July 1”, to strike out “1950” and insert 
“1951”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Local Public Health Units Act 
of 1951.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) adequate protection of the Nation’s 
health is essential to the security and well- 
being of our country and cannot be achieved 
unless j-ublic health services are available 
in every locality through adequately staffed 
and properly equipped local public health 
units; 

(2) at present more than 40,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States live in areas not 
served by local public healt: units and 
less than 10,000,000 persons live in areas 
served by units which meet minimum public 
health standards; 

(3) many areas cannot support local pub- 
lic health units staffed and equipped to the 
extent necessary for the provision of the 
public health services essential to the well- 
being of the community. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of the Con- 
gress, and the purpose of this act, in the pro- 
motion of the general welfare and in the 
interest of national security, to assist the 
States, through the measures provided for in 
this act, in developing and maintaining local 
public health units organized to provide full- 
time public health services in all areas of the 
Nation and in the training of all types of 
personnel for local public health unit work. 


STATE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 315 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, is amended 
by redesignating such section as section 304, 

(b) Part B of title III of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES AND LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


“Sec. 315. (a) For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘local public health unit’ 
means the governmental authority of a local 
area authorized to provide in such area the 
public health services for which funds are 
made ay.ilable under this section (including 
a unit of a State government specifically 
assigned responsibility for the provision of 
public health services in a local area and 
including the District of Columbia), or a 
combination of the governmental authorities 
of two or more contiguous local areas author- 
ized to provide such services in such com- 
bined area; 

“(2) the term ‘population’ (A), as applied 
to a State, means the population thereof ac- 
cording to the latest estimates available 
from the Department of Commerce on Au- 
gust 31 of the year preceding the fiscal year 
(or portion thereof) for which a determina- 
tion with respect to such population is made 
under this section, and (B), as applied to 
less than State-wide areas, means the pop- 
ulation of such areas according to the most 
recent decennial census figures certified by 
the Department of Commerce that are avail- 
able on August 31 of the year preceding the 
fiscal year (or portion thereof) for which a 
determination with respect to such popula- 
tion is made under this section, increased 
or decreased in proportion to the increase or 
decrease since such census of the popula- 
tion of the State as estimated in accordance 
with clause (A) hereof; 

“(3) the average per capita income of the 
United States or the average per capita in- 
come of a State, as the case may be, 
means its average per capita income for 
the three most recent consecutive years for 
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which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce on August 31 
of the year preceding the fiscal year for 
which the determination is made, except 
that the average per capita income of Ha- 
wali shall be deemed to be equal to that of 
the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska) and the average per capita income 
of Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands shall be deemed to be equal to one-half 
of that of the continental United States (ex- 
cluding Alaska). 

“(b) To enable the Surgeon General (1) to 
assist the States in establishing and main- 
taining adequate public health services and 
(2) to assist the States and their subdivi- 
sions in establishing and main ade- 
quately staffed and equipped local public 
health units for the provision of public 
health services, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out such purposes, respectively. The sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be used for making payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved 
by the Surgeon General, State plans for car- 
tying out the purposes of this section. 

“(c) Within 6 months after the enactment 
of this section, the Surgeon General shall by 
regulation prescribe with respect to local 
public health units— 

“(1) the minimum population to be served 
by each public health unit, with variations 
for different types of areas, but such units 
shall not exceed in any State more than 1 
for each 35,000 population, except that in 
States having less than 12 persons per square 
mile they shall not exceed 1 for each 20,000 
population; and the minimum number and 
types of full-time professional and other 
personnel which local public health units 
in various types of areas must employ; in- 
cluding conditions under which and the ex- 
tent to which compliance with such require- 
ments may be postponed; 

“(2) subject to the limits set forth in sub- 
section (d) (7), general methods of admin- 
istration necessary to assure efficient and 
economical provision of public health serv- 
ices under State plans, including the condi- 
tions under which and the extent to which 
compliance with such methods may be post- 
poned; 

8) the types of services which shall be 
considered ‘public health services’ for which 
Federal funds provided under this section 
may be expended under State plans, which 
may include services dealing with the diag- 
nosis and prevention of disease, the control 
of communicable disease, health education, 
demonstrations, sanitation, vital statistics, 
the training of personnel for State and local 
public health work, and other aspects of pre- 
ventive medicine, but shall not include medi- 
cal, dental, or nursing care except in the 
diagnosis or prevention of disease or the 
control of communicable disease or the pro- 
motion, establishment, or maintenance of 
industrial accident prevention programs. 

d) In order to be approved under this 
section, a State plan shall— 

“(1) set forth a program for establishing 
and maintaining adequate State public 
health services, including programs in men- 
tal health; 

“(2) set forth a program for establishing 
and maintaining adequate State public 
health services, including health units for 
the provision of public health services; Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent the 
State from including other aspects of health 
activities in its plan, if the expense thereof 
is borrie by the State and its subdivisions 
and not included in the term ‘expenditures’ 
for the purposes of subsection (e) hereof; 

“(3) provide for the extension of the pro- 
gram referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection so as to assure coverage under 
the program of all areas in the State at the 
earliest practicasie date; 
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“(4) contain satisfactory evidence that 
the State health authority and the local pub- 
lic health units of the State whose popula- 
tions are covered by the program referred 
to in paragraph (2) of this subsection will 
haye authority to carry out the program in 
conformity with the provisions of this sec- 
tion and regulations prescribed thereunder; 

“(5) provide, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (e), that each lo- 
cal public health unit providing public- 
health services under the plan have suffi- 
cient financial resources to assure efficient 
and economical administration of such 
health services; 

“(6) provide for the allocation of all funds 
received by the State health authority for 
carrying out the program referred to in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, to local 
public-health’ units participating in the 
State plan, in accordance with methods that 
will assure equitable distribution and the 
effective use of such funds in the extension 
and expansion of public health services, and 
provide that all such funds shall be used by 
such units solely for the provision of such 
services; 

“(7) provide such methods of administra- 
tion of the State plan, including methods 
relating to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of personne! standards on a merit ba- 
sis (except that the Surgeon General shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation of 
any individual employed in accordance with 
such methods), as may be necessary to as- 
sure the efficient and economical provision of 
public-health services under the plan; 

“(8) provide that the State health au- 
thority will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Sur- 
geon General may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and give the Surgeon General 
upon demand access to the records upon 
which such information is based. 

“The Surgeon General shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of this 
subsection and regulations prescribed under 
subsection (c). 

“(e) (1) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section for each fiscal year for 
carrying out the program referred to in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (d) of this section, 
the Surgeon General shall, from time to time 
and for specified periods, make allotments 
(including amounts allotted from such sums 
for any prior period in the same fiscal year 
and remaining unpaid to the States) to the 
several States on the basis of (1) population, 
(2) average per capita income, and (3) spe- 
cial factors relevant to the extent of the 
health problem in each such State. The 
amounts to be paid to each State having an 
approved plan from the allotments to such 
State shali be paid upon the condition that 
there shall be spent by the State for carry- 
ing out the approved plan for the purposes of 
the program referred to in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (d) of this section, an amount 
determined in accordance with regulations. 

“(2) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section, each State which has 
a State plan approved in accordance with 
subsection (d) shall be entitled to receive 
for each fiscal year, for carrying out the 
program referred to in paragraph (2) of such 
subsection, an amount which bears the same 
ratio of one-third of the total expenditures 
for such purpose for such year under the 
plan as the average per-capita income of the 
continental United States (excluding Alas- 
ka) bears to the average per-capita income 
of such State, except that (1) in no case 
may the amount paid to such State for a 
fiscal year exceed two-thirds of the expendi- 
tures for such purpose under the State plan 
for such year, and (2) there shall not be 
counted as expenditures under the State 
plan for such purpose for any fiscal year 
any sum in excess of $1.50 (or such higher 
amount as may be specified in the appropria- 
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tion pursuant to this section for such year) 
expended by any local public health unit 
participating in the State plan, multiplied 
by the population of the area of such unit. 
If, during the fiscal year, the areas covered 
by the State plan are changed, appropriate 
adjustments, prorated in accordance with 
the time the change becomes effective, shall 
be made in determining the maximum 
amount of the expenditures. If for any 
fiscal year appropriations pursuant to this 
section for carrying out the program referred 
to in paragraph (2) of subsection (d) are 
less than the Federal proportion under this 
paragraph with respect to total estimated 
expenditures (as of the beginning of such 
fiscal year) for such purpose for such year 
under State plans the amount to which 
each State is entitled under this paragraph 
shall be reduced proportionately. 

“(3) No expenditures from grants received 
from the Federal Government under any 
provision of law (other than pursuant to 
this section) and no expenditures made by 
the State or by its subdivisions which have 
been reported as expenditures fdr the pur- 
poses of any other program aided by Federal 
grants, shall be counted as expenditures 
under the plan. 2 

“(4) The Surgeon General may, by regu- 
lation, prescribe the extent to which the 
cost of services, facilities, and equipment 
utilized by a State or its subdivisions in 
carrying out a State plan approved under 
this section and utilized in addition in car- 
rying out one or more State programs ap- 
proved under other provisions of law pro- 
viding for Federal grants to assist States or 
their subdivisions in carrying out health pro- 
grams, shall be deemed to constitute ex- 
penditures under this subsection, and such 
regulations may provide that, if the major 
utilization of such services, facilities, and 
supplies is in carrying out a State plan ap- 
proved under this section or is so divided 
among other programs as to make an appor- 
tionment thereof impracticable, the entire 
cost thereof shall be deemed to constitute 
an expenditure for the purpose of this sub- 
section. 

1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each period for which a 
payment is to be made, estimate the amount 

to be paid to the State for such period pur- 
suant to subsection (e), and shall then cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated, increased or decreased, 
as the case may be, by any sum by which he 
finds that his estimate for any prior period 
was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State under 
subsection (e) for such period. The Secre- 

` tary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, pay to the State, at the time 
or times fixed by the Surgeon General, the 
amount so certified. 

“(g) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the health authority of the State 
finds— 

“(1) that the State plan has been changed 
so that it no longer complies with the re- 
quirements of subsection (d); or 

“(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by subsection 
(d) to be included in the plan; or 

(3) that the State plan has ceased to 
comply with regulations under subsection 
(c): Provided, That no changes in a State 
plan shall be required within 2 years after 
initial approval thereof, or within 2 years 
after any change required therein by reason 
of any change in the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (c), except with the 
consent of the State or in accordance with 
further action by the Congress; 
the Surgeon General shall notify such State 
health authority that further payments will 
not be made to the State from appropriations 
pursuant to this section (or, in his disere- 
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tion, that further payments will not be made 
to the State from such appropriations for 
activities or areas in which there is such 
failure) until he finds that the plan again 
complies with such requirements or until he 
is satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he so finds, or is so satis- 
fied, the Surgeon General shall make no fur- 
ther certification for payment to such State 
from appropriations pursuant to this sec- 
tion, or shall limit payment to activities or 
areas in which there is no such failure. 

“(h) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Surgeon General's action under subsec- 
tion (g) of this section, such State may ap- 
peal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located. 
The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The 
Surgeon General shall forthwith certify and 
file in the court the transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which he based his 
action. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Surgeon 
General, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Surgeon General to 
take further evidence, and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall certify to the court the 
transcript and record of the further proceed- 
ings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substan- 
tially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28 of the United States 
Code.” : 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 314 OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (c) of section 314 
of the Public'Health Service Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to provide dem- 
onstrations and to train personnel for State 
and local health work and to meet the cost 
of pay, allowances, and traveling expenses of 
commissioned officers and other personnel of 
the Service detailed to assist the States and 
their local subdivisions in carrying out the 
purposes of section 315.” 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (d) 
of such section 314 is amended to read as 
follows: “For each fiscal year, the Surgeon 
General, with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator, shall determine the total sum from 
the appropriation under subsection (a) and 
the appropriation under subsection (b) 
which shall be available for allotment among 
the several States.” 

(c) Subsection (g) of such section 314 
is amended (1) by striking out “or subsec- 
tion (c),”; and (2) by striking out the fol- 
lowing: “, and, to the extent that any such 
plan contains provisions relating to mental 
health, by the mental health authority of 
such State.” 

(d) Subsection (h) of such section 314 18 
amended by striking out (c),“. 

(e) Subsection (i) of such section 314 is 
amended (1) by striking out “or, where ap- 
propriate, the mental health authority; (2) 
by striking out “or subsection (e),“ and 
(3) by striking out “or mental health au- 
thority.” > 

(f) Subsection (j) of such section 314 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(j) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States under 
this section or section 315 shall be made after 
consultation with the State health authori- 
ties and, in the case of regulations or amend- 
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ments which relate to or in any way affect 
grants for work in the field of mental health, 
the State mental health authorities. Inso- 
far as practicable, the Surgeon General shall 
obtain the agreement, prior to the issuance 
of any such regulations or amendments, of 
the State health authorities and, in the case 
of regulations or amendments which relate 
to or in any way affect grants for work in 
the field of mental health, the State mental 
health authorities. Except in case of emer- 
gency such regulations shall be issued only 
after thirty days’ notice to, and presentation 
to the annual conference of, such health 
authorities.” A 

(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect July 1, 1951. Any amount 
paid to a State for carrying out the purposes 
of subsection (c) of section 314 of the Public 
Health Service Act prior to July 1, 1950, and 
remaining unexpended on that date shall re- 
main available for expenditure by the State 
for State public health services in accordance 
with a plan approved under section 315 of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended 
by this Act, but shall be deducted from the 
payments to which the State would other- 
wise be entitled under section 315. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE i 
CORPORATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words about 
the remarks made yesterday afternoon 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 
I wish to point out a few salient facts 
which I think should be mentioned be- 
fore the minds of the people are made 
up on the subject of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

First, let me say that I am not pre- 
pared at this time to go into a thorough 
discussion of the entire subject. I 
think such a discussion at this time 
would be premature. The subcommittee 
has not yet completed its work. How- 
ever, suddenly there has been a rash of 
resolutions calling for the abolition of 
the RFC. Yesterday the Senator from 
Ohio made quite an extended speech on 
the subject. 

I point out that in the Eightieth Con- 
gress this subject was gone into by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
A special subcommittee to investigate 
the RFC was authorized to make a study 
under the chairmanship of then Senator 
Douglas Buck, of Delaware. On that 
subcommittee there were the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr, Bricker], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and myself. 

That subcommittee submitted to the 
Senate a very fine report to accompany 
Senate bill 2287. Calendar No. 1017. 
The report was No. 974, of the Eightieth 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks the first 14 pages of that 
report, simply for the information of the 
Senate. These reports are not readily 
available to Members, and I think it 
would be a matter of convenience to 
Senators and the public to see what the 
Eightieth Congress and what the Buck 
committee had to say about the RFC. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 182, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, directed the Committee on 


Banking and Currency, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, to conduct a full 
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and complete inquiry into the operations of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


: (hereinafter referred to as “RFC” and “the 


Corporation”) and its subsidiaries, and to re- 
port its findings together with the recom- 
mendations for such legislation as it deemed 
advisable not Jater than March 1, 1948. The 
time for reporting was extended to April 1. 
1948, by Senate Resolution 203, Eightieth 
Congress, second session. Pursuant to this 
direction, a subcommittee has held hearings 
on the operations of RFC. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency has considered 
the subcommittee’s findings and recom- 
mendations and reports favorably a bill to 
amend certain sections of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, and recommends that 
tre bill do pass. 


HISTORY OF RFC 


RFC was created by an act approved Janu- 
ary 22,1932. Thereafter its powers and func- 
tions were expanded and modified from time 
to time by amendments to the RFC Act and 
by separate statutes. Public Law 132, 
Eightieth Congress, approved June 30, 1947 
(hereinafter referred to as the “1947 act’’), 
substantially repealed the prior legislation 
affecting EFC and provided in effect, a char- 
ter for the Corporation containing its basic 
authority. Under the 1947 act, the Corpo- 
ration has succession through June 30, 1948. 

Since its inception, the Corporation has 
performed various types of functions. It has 
engaged in extensive lending operations; it 
has been used by the Congress as a ready, 
source of funds for the financing of other. 
Government corporations and agencies, and’ 
of projects carried on under the direction of 
other governmental departments; it also en- 
gaged in extensive operations in support of 
the war effort. 

The act of 1947 removed all of the Cor- 
poration’s war powers. At the present time, 
there is no general power given to the Cor- 
poration by which it may provide funds for 
the financing of other Government corpora- 
tions and the like. Such aid has been pro- 
vided in specific cases, however, as in the case 
of the initial financing for the emergency 
European aid. In that case, the Corporation 
was authorized by the Congress to make ad- 
vances not to exceed $150,000,000 at the di- 
rection of the President until the necessary 
appropriations were made. Except for the 
liquidation of some of its wartime activities, 
the Corporation’s functions have been lim- 
ited by the 1947 act to lending activities, 
to the priority purchase of surplus property 
for small business, and to the operation of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 


Lending authority prior to 1947 act 


The Corporation’s lending authority under 
the legislation applicable prior to the 1947 
act, enabled it to extend financial aid to the 
following types of institutions: 

(a) Banks and other financial institu- 
tions; (b) railroads; (c) public agencies; (d) 
business enterprises. It also had authority 
to make (e) catastrophe loans. Further, the 
Corporation was authorized to subscribe for 
the stock of national mortgage associations 
organized under the National Housing Act. 
Pursuant to this authority, the Corporation 
subscribed for the stock of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which made and 
purchased (f) housing loans secured by mort- 
gages on real estate. RFC also subscribed 
to the stock of the RFC Mortgage Company, 
which was organized to assist in establish- 
ing a normal mortgage market. Subse- 
quently, the RFC Mortgage Company pro- 
vided a secondary market for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guaranteed home loans pur- 
suant to section 2 of Public Law 656, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session. Federal 
National Mortgage Association has provided 
& similar market for FHA mortgage loans, 
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Lending authority under 1947 act 


Under the 1947 act, the Corporation’s lend- 
ing authority may be used to aid the fol- 
lowing: | 

(a) Business enterprises, including rail- 
roads; (b) financial institutions; and (c) 
public projects. The Corporation also has 
authority to make (d) catastrophe loans. 

The 1947 act abolished the RFC Mortgage 
Company. Further, the Corporation’s au- 
thority to purchase loans insured or guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration was 
removed. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, however, was not disturbed and 
continues to operate with the authority pro- 
vided in the Natinal Housing Act. 

A comparison of RFC’s lending authority 
prior to the 1947 act and under that act 
shows that the fields in which the Corpora- 
tion may engage in lending operations re- 
main substantially unchanged. There was, 
however, one important change in the form 
in which RFC aid may be provided. Under 
the prior laws, the Corporation had authority 
to aid banks and insurance companies in 
appropriate cases by the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock of those institutions. The 1947 
act permits aid to such institution only in 
the form of loans. 

Except in these particulars, (1) the re- 
moval of the authority to provide secondary 
market for Veterans’ Administration-guar- 
anteed home loans, (2) the elimination of 
the authority to purchase the preferred stock 
of banks and insurance companies, and (3) 
the repeal of various provisions under which 
RFC had made funds available to other Gov- 
ernment corporations and departments, the 
present RFC act of 1947 made no substan- 
tial changes in RFo's basic authority, but 
did constitute a major revision and codifica- 
tion of a considerable number of separate 
acts all dealing with RFC. 


RFC business loans 


RFC has had authority to make business 
loans directly, by participations with other 
institutions, and by agreements to partici- 
pate. It is important for an understanding 
of the data contained in the hearings before 
the subcommittee to understand the nomen- 
clature used to identify these various forms 
which the business loans have taken. A 
loan in which RFC disburses the full 
amount of the loan is called a direct loan. 
When RFC participates with a bank in mak- 
ing a loan, the bank and RFC both disburs- 
ing their respective shares of the total loan, 
it is called an immediate participation. 
RFC has also made agreements to partici- 
pate in business loans by which the origi- 
nating bank disburses the full amount of 
the loan and RFC agrees to take up its share 
of the loan on demand. These are called 
deferred participations. 

In compiling its data, RFC has generally 
included its immediate participations with 
its direct loans since both represent actual 
disbursements by RFC. Data on participa- 
tions usually refer to the deferred participa- 
tions unless it is specifically indicated that 
immediate participations are included. 

In addition to the regular deferred par- 
ticipations, RFC has made deferred partici- 
pations under two plans: The blanket par- 
ticipation agreements (BPA) and the small- 
loan program (SLP). Under the former, 
which was instituted in March of 1945 to 
make credit readily available for the recon- 
version of industry (hearings, p. 37), RFC 
entered into agreements with banks by 
which it agreed to participate up to 75 per- 
cent, in any loan made by a bank on the 
bank’s notifying RFC of its desire to obtain 
the participation. This program was dis- 
continued in January 1947, and the small- 
loan program was inaugurate in its place. 
The latter is a simplified procedure, limited 
to applications for loans of $100,000 and 
under, in which a bank takes at least 25 
percent. The bank, rather than the prospec- 
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tive borrower, makes the application for the 
participation. 

These three types of loans—direct, imme- 
diate participations, and deferred participa- 
tions—are made up of both regular and 
national defense business loans. This dis- 
tinction is important because the authority 
to make national defense business loans did 
not require that the proposed loan meet the 
credit standards which were applicable to 
loans made under the regular business loan 
authority. 

RFC has 31 loan agencies located through- 
out the country. Applications for business 
loans are processed originally by one of these 
local loan agencies which have authority to 
approve any direct loan up to $100,000 and 
any participation loan up to $350,000, pro- 
vided the participating banks take at least 
a 25-percent share. All other business-loan 
applications and all such applieations which 
are declined by the local agency are for- 
warded to Washington for final considera- 
tion (hearings, p. 32). : 

Each local loan agency has an advisory 
committee consisting of bankers and busi- 
nessmen in the area. From time to time 
some of the members of the local committee 
meet to pass on applications for direct loans 
over $50,000 which have been approved by 
the local loan agency, and on all applications 
for direct loans exceeding $100,000 whether 
approved or declined by the agency. The 
advisory committees pass on deferred par- 
ticipations of the same character except 
those under the small-loan program which 
are not passed on by the committees at all 
(hearings, p. 590). 

The business-loan procedures have been 
described in some detail because, as will ap- 
pear in the discussior which follows, RFC’s 
present lending activities are confined almost 
entirely to business loans. 


National defense and war activities 


Under the national-defense powers the 
Corporation had authority to create corpo- 
rations for the purpose of producing, acquir- 
ing, and carrying strategic materials and of 
constructing plants to be used in the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies necessary 
to the national defense. Pursuant to this 
authority RFC created the following sub- 
sidiaries: Metals Reserve Company to aid in 
the procurement of strategic metals and 
minerals; Rubber Reserve Company and 
Rubber Development Corporation for the 
purposes of purchasing and stock piling 
natural rubber, of processing natural rubber 
from foreign sources, and of operating the 
synthetic-rubber program; Defense Supplies 
Corporation to buy, sell, produce, or other- 
wise deal in strategic and critical materials; 
and Defense Plant Corporation to construct 
and acquire the industrial facilities neces- 
sary to the national defense. These sub- 
sidiaries, except for Rubber Development 
Corporation, which is now in liquidation, 
were dissolved into RFC by an act of Con- 
gress in 1945. 

RFC also operated the War Damage Corpo- 
ration, U. S. Commercial Company (during 
part of its existence), and the War Assets 
Corporation, and performed some of the 
functions of the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration which were transferred to it in Decem- 
ber of 1945. The issuance of policies under 
the War Damage Insurance program was 
terminated in March of 1946. The activities 
of the U. S. Commercial Company are being 
liquidated at the present time and that 
corporation's succession expires on June 30, 
1948, under the 1947 act, In March of 1946 
the functions of the War Assets Corporation 
were transferred to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration and the War Assets Corporation was 
dissolved. The powers which had been 
transferred from Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration expired by operation of law on De- 
cember 31, 1946. The only important war- 
time activities now in operation are the 
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Texas City tin smelter and the synthetic 
rubber plants. Pursuant to Public Law 125, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, RFC con- 
tinues to operate the tin smelter until June 
30, 1949. The authority to conduct the syn- 
thetic-rubber plants was extended to March 
31, 1948, by Public Law 24, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session (hearings, p. 249). At the 
present time, a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee is engaged in holding hearings on the 
question of the disposition of these projects. 
In view of these special studies, the com- 
mittee has not concerned itself with those 
activities in this study. 

A full discussion of the various powers - 
which RFC has had from time to time is 
contained in exhibit 3 in the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee (p. 153). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


RFC was created during a national emer- 
gency when many banks were experiencing 
acute difficulty as a result of a general shrink- 
age of deposits and a shrinkage in the value 
of their outstanding loans and investments. 
Its principal activities in this early period 
consisted of loans to, and the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock of, banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. By December of 1934, these out- 
standing loans and preferred-stock purchases 
amounted to $1,724,000,000 (exhibit 5F, hear- 
ings, p. 180). The largest amount that RFC 
has had outstanding in all of its loan cate- 
gories was $2,288,000,000, in September of 
1935 (exhibit 5A, hearings, p. 180). 

A graphic picture of the amounts which 
RFC has had outstanding from time to time 
in the various loan categories is presented 
by exhibit 5A (hearings, p. 180). The graph 
shows that loans to railroads were the second 
most important activity during those early 
years. 

As of June 30, 1947, disbursements in these - 
two categories, financial institutions and 
railroads, had amounted to 52 percent of the 
total disbursements in all loan categories 
(table 9, hearings, p. 163). However, from 
June 30, 1945, to October 31, 1947, only two 
loans were authorized in that first category, 
these being two loans to one insurance com- 
pany; and only two were authorized to rail- 
roads. During that recent period, RFC’s new 
loans have been limited almost exclusively 
to loans to business enterprises and to the 
purchase of Veterans’ Administration guar- 
anteed mortgages, this latter authority hav- 
ing been removed by the 1947 act (table 10, 
hearings, p. 163; exhibit 11, p. 212). 


Reasons for continuing RFC 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the 
need which led to the creation of RFC in 
1932 is no longer present, and that continu- 
ation of RFC must be justified on a basis 
other than that upon which its original cre- 
ation was justified, and with the realization 
that its activity under conditions prevailing 
today will be limited principally to loans 
to business enterprises. The committee has 
concluded, however, that there are sound 
reasons which justify the continuation of 
RFC on a permanent basis. Those reasons 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) RFC performed an extremely useful 
and vital function during the emergencies 
of the last depression and of the war. Should 
such events recur, the existence of such an 
agency, already established, will permit more 
prompt and effective action that would be 
possible if an agency had to be re-created. 

(2) There are some limited functions 
which such an agency can usefully per- 
form during periods which cannot be char- 
acterized as times of economic depression or 
national emergency. 

The hearings held by the subcommittee 
disclose almost complete unanimity of opin- 
ion that RFC performed an extremely use- 
ful function in the depression of the early 
thirties by the assistance which it gave to 
the country’s financial institutions. Banks 
which were in difficulty as a result of illi- 
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quidity of assets were able to obtain loans 
from RFC on the security of such assets and 
thus avoid their costly forced liquidation. 
Banks which were forced to write down the 
value of their loans outstanding were able 
to avoid insolvency and a shut-down by ob- 
taining capital funds through the sale of 
preferred stock to RFC. These loans and 
preferred-stock purchases undoubtedly saved 
many of these banks and their depositors 
from disaster. RFC’s records indicate that 
this was accomplished without loss to the 
Government. Should the economy of the 
country take such a turn in the future, the 
existence of RFC will make it possible for 
the Government to provide immediate aid 
of the type which proved so beneficial in 
the thirties. 

There is no way of determining whether 
the extent of that spiral might have been 
reduced had RFC aid been provided in the 
very early stages. It is probable, however, 
that such would have been the case. It is 
also provabl> that the same results could 
have been achieved with less effort on the 
part of the Government had such aid been 
more timely. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to identify 
unmistakably the beginning of such an eco- 
nomic downturn. The possibility that those 
signs will be recognized in time to permit 
recreation of such an agency in the early 
stages when its activities can provide the 
most effective relief, is remote enough to 
make it inadvisable to chance the country’s 
welfare on the occurrence of that possibility. 
If at the first unmistakable signs of such a 
cycle, it were necessary for Congress to re- 
enact RFC legislation and for such an agency 
to be reestablished out of whole cloth, the 
attendant delays could only make the ac- 
complishment of its task more difficult and 
more costly. The severity which such cycles 
have achieved, the alleviation which can 
result from Government activity of the na- 
ture performed by RFC, and the possibility 
that the severity of any such decline may 
be reduced through immediate aid by such 
an agency make it advisable to continue 
RFC as a stand-by against any such con- 
tingency. It is the opinion of the committee 
that RFC provides an inexpensive check 
against such national economic distress. 

The fact that RFC was available in 1940 
and 1941 to provide speedy financing without 
direct appropriation enabled the Govern- 
ment to proceed rapidly with the prelim- 
inary steps necessary for the country’s na- 
tional defense. Should such an emergency 
arise again, the presence of RFC will enable 
the Congress to act promptly in taking such 
steps as appear necessary for the protection 
of the Nation. 

The results of surveys of the Nation’s 
banks and of RFC Advisory Committee mem- 
bers, which were conducted by the subcom- 
mittee’s staff, disclose that banks occasion- 
ally decline business loans which a Govern- 
ment agency may make without competing 
with private sources of credit and without 
exposing the Government to undue risk of 
loss of the taxpayers’ money (exhibits 38A, 
66, hearings, pp. 472, 590). 

Commercial banks are engaged in making 
loans of moneys which are deposited with 
them subject to withdrawal on demand. 
Since the deposits are subject to immediate 
withdrawal, there is a reluctance on the 
part of some commercial banks to tie up 
any large portion of their depositors’ money 
in long-term business loans. Many of the 
banker members of the RFC Advisory Com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that commer- 
cial banks cannot properly engage in the 

of business loans with maturities 
of long length, for example, over 5 years, 
because of the nature of their deposits (hear- 
ings, pp. 592-593). 

The bank survey shows that banks turn 
down reasonably sound loan applications for 
other reasons, which are not directly con- 
cerned with the risks involved (hearings, pp. 
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474-475, 482). It is possible that an appli- 
cant, who is turned down by one bank be- 
cause of one or more of those reasons, may 
be able to find another bank which will make 
the loan despite that objection. However, 
banks rely a great deal on the first-hand 
knowledge and confidence in their prospec- 
tive borrowers which they gain as a result of 
customer relationships with those borrowers. 
Realistically, therefore, some borrowers may 
have only their regular banks to which they 
can look in case of a need for credit. 

The extent of such “gaps” in tae private 
credit structure may vary with geographic 
area, size of borrower, general economic con- 
ditions, and so forth. Under present condi- 
tions they are probably very small. There 
are some places, however, where even today a 
meritorious application is declined. The 
committee believes that the public interest 
will be served by the presence of a Govern- 
ment lending agency to which an applicant 
who has been declined credit among private 
sources of credit may go for a reconsidera- 
tion of his proposal. 

In the past RFC has made loans to provide 
funds for public projects such as the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike (hearings p. 431). Such loans have 
been made on revenue bonds, repayment to 
be made out of the receipts from tolls, It is 
not difficult to believe that private capital is 
frequently reluctant to make the initial in- 
vestments in such projects. An agency such 
as RFC can perform a useful public purpose 
by providing the initial funds for such 
projects, large and small. 

Catastrophes such as the Texas City dis- 
aster and the fire at Bar Harbor, Maine, may 
be visited upon the country at any time. By 
its catastrophe loans RFC can help to relieve 
the public hardships attendant upon such 
disasters. 


This discussion of the types of loans which 
RFC can usefully make in times which can- 
not be termed “emergency,” is not intended 
to be all-inclusive, However, it will serve to 
give some indication of the permanent serv- 
ice which such an agency can perform. 

Despite the existence of these fields in 
which RFC may make loans in what might 
be termed “normal times,” the committee 
believes that the first reason for continuing 
RFC—its readiness to go into action during 
times of national emergency—is the far 
more important one. During times such 
as the present, characterized by an abun- 
dance of funds in the lending institutions of 
the country, high national employment, 
high national income, demand for goods in 
excess of supply, the committee believes 
that lending by RFC should be curtailed. 
Applications should be carefully considered 
to determine whether the interests of the 
public will be served by extending the finan- 
cial aid requested. Applications which do 
not serve those interests should be declined, 

The committee has given careful consid- 
eration to the problem of continuing RFO 
on a stand-by basis. Although the opinion 
that RFC should be continued as a stand-by 
organization appears in numerous places in 
the hearings before the subcommittee, no 
plan was suggested by proponents of this 
approach as to how this might be accom- 

lished. 


Pp 

If RFC’s lending powers were taken away, 
it is readily apparent that its organization 
would stagnate. As a result, its ability to 
cope with emergencies would be considerably 
impaired. The committee, therefore, believes 
it advisable to cuntinue those lending pow- 
ers, especially since they can be exercised 
usefully even in normal times, in order that 
a functioning organization will be preserved. 

The legislation dealing with the lending 
Powers might be hedged around with quali- 
fications and conditions. No logical basis has 
been found, however, in the light of which 
such qualifications and conditions could be 
intelligently drafted. The imposition of arbi- 
trary restrictions might reduce the operations 
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to a stand-by basis, but probably at the 
expense of the efficiency and usefulness of 
the operations. 

The committee has concluded that RFC 
can perform its intended functions, both 
in normal times and in emergencies, only if 
it is equipped with adequate powers unham- 
pered by arbitrary qualifications and condi- 
tions. The existing law with the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee will, there- 
fore, provide RFC with substantially the 
same powers as it had during the depression 
period. 

External controls of RFC operations 


There are, however, certain controls which 
the committee believes will have the desired 
effect of curtailing the Corporation's activi- 
ties in times such as the present. The first 
of these is the limitation imposed upon the 
amount of loans which RFC may have out- 
standing at any one time. By setting this 
limitation at a low level Congress can force 
RFC to operate within limited boundaries, 
When conditions change so as to require ex- 
pansion of RFC’s activities, this limitation 
can be raised by the Congress. 

The second control is through examina- 
tion of RFC’s activities by Congress. Amend- 
ments proposed by the committee require the 
Corporation to file annual reports with Con- 
gress disclosing the operations for the year. 
These will enable the Congress to keep an 
eye on the extent of the activities, Further, 
should the Corporation feel that a raising of 
the over-all limitation previously discussed 
is advisable, it will have to present the mat- 
ter to the Congress, at which time it should 
be required to show the disposition of its 
outstanding loans among the various loan 
categories and to explain fully the necessity 
for any increase in this limitation. This will 
provide the Congress with an opportunity to 
review the activities and the over-all-need. 
It is the belief of this committee that a 
thorough inquiry into the operations of the 
Corporation, such as was made by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency last 
year and by this committee this year, should 
be made at least once every 4 years, In this 
Manner Congress can be assured that the 
activities of the Corporation are accomplish- 
ing their purpose and are not exceeding the 
intended bounds. 

The third control is an economic one, the 
influence of which has already been felt by 
RFC. During the past 2 years the demand 
for loans in all fields but the business lend- 
ing field has declined sharply. This has of 
necessity resulted in a curtailment of activ- 
ity. 

The fourth control will result from com- 
Pliance with what this committee believes 
to be the basic principles which should gov- 
ern the operations of a Government lending 
agency such as RFC. Those principles are 
three in number and are as follows: 

First. Such activities should not be carried 
on in competition with private sources of 
credit. 

Second. In deciding whether to grant a 
loan, the primary consideration should be 
the interest of the general public rather than 
the interest of the individual borrower. 

Third. Under normal conditions the activi- 
ties should be conducted so as to make them 
self-sustaining insofar as it is possible. 

The laws governing RFC have always con- 
tained a direction that its financial assist- 
ance shall not be extended unless it is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
Our system of free enterprise should not be 
subject to competition from Government. 
The above limitation is therefore a vital 
one. 

In the bank survey, the banks were asked 
if RFC had ever made loans which they were 
willing and able to make. Only 2.4 percent 
answered this in the affirmative and only 
0.3 percent said that this occurred other than 
in isolated cases (hearings, p. 479). A good 
many of the bankers complimented RFC on 
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its compliance with this limitation. In some 
cases RFC has been able to set up a loan, pre- 
viously declined by a bank, in such manner 
that it was able to persuade the bank to 
make the entire loan, (hearings, p. 508). 
The committee believes that, by and large, 
RFC has carefully complied with this stat- 
utory enjoinder that its aid not be granted 
unless the credit is not otherwise available, 

In the field of deferred participations, how- 
ever, RFC’s activities may have been in direct 
competition with private sources of credit. 
In answer to the question, Does RFC take 
deferred participations which other (and 
generally the larger) banks are willing and 
able to take?” Several of the advisory com- 
mittee members suggested that the partici- 
pations had never been offered by the origi- 
nating bank to a correspondent bank, and 
that in many of those cases correspondent 
banks would have been willing to take the 
participations (hearings, pp. 598-599), Com- 
ments of a similar nature were made by some 
of the respondents to the bank question- 
naire (hearings, p. 493). 

The blanket participation agreements per- 
mitted a bank to obtain a deferred participa- 
tion from RFC without ascertaining whether 
a correspondent bank might have been will- 
ing to participate in the loan. Under the 
small-loan program, RFC makes no inde- 
pendent check to see if the originating bank 
has attempted to place the participation 
with a correspondent (hearings, p. 276). It 
is therefore possible under the small-loan 
program for a bank to avoid offering a partici- 
pation to a correspondent bank. 

In the case of a deferred participation, the 
originating bank disburses the entire loan 
and is paid interest by the borrower, at 
4 percent on that share of the loan for which 
RFC is obligated under its deferred partici- 
pation. If RFC’s participation is 75 percent 
of the loan, the bank, at the present time, 
pays to RFC three-quarters of 1 percent as 
a fee for the participation until such time as 
RFC is called upon to disburse its share of 
the loan to the bank. The bank, therefore, 
receives a gross return of 314 percent on the 
guaranteed portion which is, in effect, money 
- lent on a security of the Government. The 
originating bank, however, assumes the ex- 
pense incident to the making and servicing 
of the entire loan. 

The bank may treat the amounts of its 
loans which are backed by an RFC deferred 
participation as though they were cash or 
Government obligations. These amounts 
need not be included in determining whether 
the maximum amount which it may safely 
lend out at risk has been reached. There- 
fore, by means of deferred participations a 
bank may lend out at 4 percent funds which 
it would otherwise have to maintain in cash 
or readily convertible Government securities. 

If the participation had been taken by a 
correspondent bank, that bank would actu- 
ally disburse its portion of the loan. The 
originating bank would disburse only its por- 
tion of the loan and receive only the interest 
on its share. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that a 
deferred participation from RFC is more ad- 
vantageous for a bank than an immediate 
participation from a correspondent bank. It 
is, therefore, not difficult to believe that the 
banks, if permitted to do so, will submit 
loans to RFC for deferred participation with- 
out making a serious effort to obtain a par- 
ticipation from private sources. 

Exhibit 5b (hearings, p.-180) shows graphi- 
cally that the regular business lending of the 
Corporatfon, both direct loans and participa- 
tions, has not varied a great deal since 1938, 
except for a very great expansion of partici- 
pations through the blanket participation 
agreements and the small-loan program, the 
first of which was inaugurated in March of 
1945 (hearings, p. 37). Such a marked in- 
crease in the normal business lending may 
have been the result of a relaxing of the 
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requirement that such participations be un- 
available among private sources of credit. 

The committee is not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of deferred participations, which are, in 
effect, loan guaranties, Under that practice 
a local bank considers the application and 
approves the loan to the extent that it will 
risk its own funds for at least a portion of 
the loan. RFC thereby gains the benefit of 
the knowledge and experience of the local 
bank. However, the committee believes that 
such deferred participations should be made 
available only when correspondent banks will 
not take the participation and that the 
granting of such participations on any other 
basis is a violation of the provisions of the 
existing legislation. The practice should be 
designed to assist the ultimate borrower, 
who is unable to obtain his entire credit from 
private sources, and not as a service for the 
benefit of the banks. The attention of the 
Corporation’s Board of Directors has been 
called to this situation, and they are being 
asked to look into the matter and to take 
such steps as may be appropriate to correct 
such a condition if in fact it does exist. 

RFC has not considered that an applicant 
is unable to obtain credit from private 
sources if his only difficulty results from an 
unwillingness to pay the interest rate at 
which the credit is available among private 
sources. Unless the interest rate at which 
the credit is made available is clearly un- 
reasonable, the Corporation’s position in this 
regard is a proper application of the statu- 
tory standard. 

The committee believes that the language 
of the existing legislation is sufficient to pro- 
scribe any activity by RFC which might com- 
pete with private sources of credit. It is 
only necessary that there be a strict adher- 
ence to that proscription. From time to 
time Congress should assure itself of that 
continued adherence. 


Importance of public interest 


The second principle which should apply 
to lending operations by RFC is that, in 
deciding whether to make or decline a loan, 
the interest of the public should be consid- 
ered primary and the personal interests of 
the particular borrower should be considered 
secondary. The committee believes that 
RFC should not engage in lending of a purely 
pr‘vate character where the benefit to the 
general public is remote, whether the loans 
be large or small. The proposed amendatory 
legislation authorizes RFC “to aid in financ- 
ing agriculture, commerce, and industry; to 
encourage small business; to help in main- 
taining the economic stability of the coun- 
try; and to assist in promoting maximum 
employment and production.” Each appli- 
cation should be measured against the above- 
quoted language and considered in the light 
of this second principle. i 

Admittedly the above guide is a broad one. 
However, it is obvious that the purposes to 
be served by loans of the type made by RFC 
cannot be reduced to exact language by 
which the propriety of each loan can be 
determined with exactitude. In order to pro- 
vide the flexibility which is necessary to en- 
able the Corporation to provide financial aid 
to many types of institutions under widely 
varying conditions, the definition of the pur- 
poses to be served is necessarily broad. 

Although the statutory guide contains no 
express reference to the public interest, it 
should be apparent that the service of that 
public interest is the paramount purpose of 
governmental operations of the nature con- 


- ducted by RFC. The RFC loan to Glenn L. 


Martin Co. is a good example of a loan which 
is serving those interests. The hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee disclose that the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. contemplated the con- 
struction of aircraft for use by the commer- 
cial air lines, that those air lines were and 
are badly in need of aircraft of the contem- 
plated type, and that Martin’s attempts to 
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obtain private financing were extensive but 
unsuccessful (hearings, pp. 319-322, 335-342). 
RFC made a loan to the Martin Co. to finance 
the building of the commercial aircraft when 
the efforts to obtain private financing proved 
futile. The production of such aircraft 
should serve the public interest in two ways: 
It will enable a manufacturing company to 
keep together a nucleus of personnel whose 
training and skill will be vital should the 
country ever again have to begin the large- 
scale production of aircraft for defense pur- 
poses; and it will provide the commercial 
air-lines industry with a source of much- 
needed new and modern equipment. 

In the case of the Martin loan the interest 
of the public is readily apparent. In other 
cases, especially in the smaller loans, the 
interest of the public will not be so clear. 
In many cases a loan will not serve a public 
interest as clearly defined or as national in 
scope as that served by the Martin loan. In 
the last analysis the determination of 
whether or not a particular loan will serve 
the public interest, must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Directors of the Corporation. 

In the exercise of this discretion, RFC has 
decided as a matter of policy not to make 
loans to the press or radio. It cannot be de- 
nied that a loan to a newspaper under cer- 
tain circumstances might serve a very use- 
ful public purpose. It is more important, 
however, for the Government not to become 
financially concerned with the success of any 
industry which is engaged in the exercise of 
our very jealously guarded rights of freedom 
of speech and press. The committee be- 
lieves that RFC should have the discretion 
to make policy decisions of this character. 
In isolated cases under the BPA program, 
RFC has participated in loans to night clubs, 
It seems to the committee that the public in- 
terest is only remotely served by the financ- 
ing of such places of entertainment. The 
committee believes that RFC can and should 
decide as a matter of policy not to engage in 
financing in fields where the national and 
local interests of the public are served only 
remotely. 

The committee has considered the problem 
of coordinating the operations of RFC with 
the monetary and fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment. RFC has already proved its will- 
ingness and ability to cooperate in the carry- 
ing out of those policies. During recent 
months the Government announced an anti- 
inflation policy. RFC responded promptly 
by notifying all of its agency managers that 
RFC activity should not be permitted to 
nullify the effect of that policy and that in- 
flationary loans should not be made (hear- 
ings, pp. 44-45). If banks, in compliance 
with a governmental policy of credit restric- 
tion, decline loans which they might have 
made in the absence of such a restriction, it 
is probable that RFC will receive many more 
applications than it might otherwise have 
received. If RFC adheres to the policy of not 
making inflationary loans, it will find it 
necessary to decline most if not all of those 
additional applications. It is believed that 
the existing legislation, with the proposed 
amendments, provide a guide by which RFC 
can coordinate its activities with the credit 
policies of the Government, 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
feels that it is unnecessary to impose direct 
controls on RFC for the purpose of making 
its operations subject to the policy of the 
fiscal agencies of the Government, such as 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Federal 
Reserve System. Any such efforts would re- 
sult in a division of RFC responsibility which 
the committee believes is undesirable, 

Operations should be self-sustaining 

The third principle which should govern 
the operations of RFC is that its lending 
activities under economic conditions such 
as prevail today should be conducted, inso- 
far as is reasonably possible, on a self-sus- 
taining basis after taking into consideration 
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the operating expenses and reasonable re- 
serves for losses, 

The present law requires that RFC’s loans 
be of such sound value or so secured as 
reasonably to assure retirement or repay- 
ment. The committee believes that a fair 
application of this standard will yield the 
desired results. 

The three principles just discussed are, 
in the opinion of the committee, of equal 
importance, Loans must not be made in 
competition with private sources of credit. 
They must meet the requirement that the 
public interest be served. They must meas- 
ure up to the credit standards set forth in 
the act. If an application for financial as- 
sistance is deficient in any of these respects, 
it should be declined despite the fact that 
it may eminently qualify under the remain- 
ing two principles. 


Decisions of RFC directors 


The responsibility for the application of 
these three principles lies with the direc- 
tors of RFC. They should, therefore, be 
free to use their best judgment in the ap- 
plication of those principles to the loans 
which they consider. The danger attend- 
ant upon the interference with that exer- 
cise of judgment is illustrated by the loan 
which RFC made to the Lustron Corp. in 
June of 1947. The loan was made to finance 
the manufacture of prefabricated houses. 
RFC agreed to advance $15,500,000 as against 
the advance of slightly less than $1,000,- 
000 by the equity interests (hearings, p. 
359). Application to RFC for the loan was 
apparently made at the suggestion of the 
Housing Expediter. The loan was made by 
RFC under its national defense authority 
at the urging of the Housing Expediter who 
had the authority under the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act to issue directives 
to other Government agencies to exercise 
their powers in aid of veterans’ housing. 
RFC was undoubtedly motivated by the fact 
that the Housing Expediter had that au- 
thority. 

It is the opinion of this committee that, 
in those fields in which RFC has the respon- 
sibility for its actions, it should be allowed 
to exercise its discretion free from inter- 
ference by other governmental agencies and 
departments and, for that matter, free from 
all influence whether from officials in the 
Government or from Members of Congress. 
Only under those circumstances can RFC 
be expected to do its job properly and with 
full accountability. Attempts to influence 
the business judgments of RFC by the use 
ef political influence, even though well in- 
tended, are a constant menace to sound ad- 
ministration. While the general policies of 
the RFC, like those of other Government 
agencies, should be reviewed and coordinated 
by the President, this general review should 
not extend to particular loans. The business 
decisions of RFC should be the independent 
judgments of its Board of Directors. 

Record of financial success of operations 

As previously indicated, the committee 
believes that RFC should conduct its opera- 
tions without loss, at least in times like the 
present. In order that all costs will appear 
in RFC’s statements, the committee is pro- 
posing amendments which will reduce the 
funds which the Corporation uses, without 
payment of interest to the Treasury, to 
$100,000,000 of capital and a maximum of 
$50,000,000,000 of surplus. Prior to the 1947 
act RFC paid a rate of interest on its bor- 
rowings from the Treasury which was lower 
than the average rate at which the Treasury 
was able to borrow. Section 7 of the 1947 act 
requires that RFC future borrowings should 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury after taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
marketable obligations of the United States. 
This left unchanged RFC's notes in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 which were 
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outstanding as a result of the regular lend- 
ing operations prior to the effective date of 
that act. In order that RFC’s statements 
may refiect a truer picture of the income or 
cost to the Government, the committee felt 
that these old borrowings should bear the 
current rate of interest paid by the Treasury. 
RFC has assured the committee that it will 
renew those notes on the effective date of 
the proposed amendatory legislation at the 
going rate of interest. 

As a result of these changes, RFC’s annual 


statements will include substantially all . 


the costs involved in the conduct of the 
operations. It should then be possible to 
obtain from these statements a true picture 
of the financial success of the over-all oper- 
ations. An amendment proposed by the 
committee requires RFC to include in its 
annual reports an analysis of the accumu- 
lated net income. This analysis will show, 
the changes in net income as a result of 
the year’s operations. 

The committee believes that RFC should 
maintain its accounts so that the net re- 
sult of each of its major activities can be 
readily determined from its annual state- 
ments. RFC has not maintained its books 
in a manner which will permit an appraisal 
of any particular lending activity. For ex- 
ample, it is not possible to determine with 
sufficient accuracy what financial success 
RFC has heretofore enjoyed in the business 
lending field. An appraisal of that financial 
success would be especially useful at this 
time since the bulk of RFC's present activity 
is in that field. 

Reference has previously been made to 
the fact that the maximum outstanding to 
banks and other financial institutions at 
any one time was $1,724,000,000. In contrast, 
the maximum outstanding at any one time 
in direct business loans, other than national 
defense loans, was only $156,000,000 (ex- 
hibit 5b, hearings, p. 180). In addition to 
these direct loans, RFC has had regular de- 
ferred participations as well as BPA and SLP 
deferred participations, These amounted to 
only $311,000,000 as of June 30, 1947 (exhibit 
5a, hearings, p. 180). As of that date, RFC 
total disbursements (authorizations in the 
case of deferred participations) in the field 
of business loans, except for national de- 
fense loans, amounted to only 16 percent 
of RFC's total disbursements in all cate- 
gories (table 9, hearings, p. 163). 

In view of the foregoing, it is apparent 
that continuous losses in the field of busi- 
ness lending may have been absorbed by suc- 
cessful operations in the other fields of ac- 
tivity. Therefore, the Corporation’s ac- 
cumulated net income of $550,000,000 as of 
June 30, 1947, is not, of itself, a satisfactory 
indication of the financial success of the 
business lending. 

From the results of the bank survey, from 
the results of a study in 1941 of a sample 
of RFC tusiness loans, and from the testi- 
mony of the RFC Chairman, it appears that 
RFC borrowers are substandard from the 
standpoint of bank credit (hearings, pp. 475, 
287, 35). The committee believes that the 
usefulness of RFC’s business lending is 
measured by the success which those bor- 
rowers achieve in rehabilitating themselves 
and in paying off their loans. The success 
of the borrowers in that regard will be re- 
flected directly in the surplus or deficit which 
results from the RFC operations. The ab- 
sence of ceparate accounting information 
as to the results of the business lending 
forecloses an appraisal of the value of RFO's 
activities in that field in the light of its 
financial success. 

The committee considered a requirement 
that RFC maintain its financial records in 
accordance with cost-accounting principles 
so that such information might be available 
in the future. RFC has, however, undergone 
some fundamental changes in its accounting 
practices in the last 2 years, and has recently 
undertaken a large-scale plan of decen- 
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tralization. In view of the foregoing circum- 
stances, the committee has decided against 
recommending the inclusion in the statute 
of a mandatory provision for such account- 
ing, and in favor of allowing RFC to complete 
and absorb its present changes and to set 
up at its earliest convenience a practical 
method for ascertaining the net result for 
each of the major categories of loans and 
other activities, based upon income, loss, and 
some appropriate distribution of administra- 
tive expense. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Ertcker] was a member of 
that committee. The question of the 
abolition of the RFC was studied with 
great care. Senators will recall that the 
Eightieth Congress was dominated by 
and under the control of the Republican 
Party. They did not recommend the 
abolition of the RFC, in fact they specifi- 
cally recommended that it not be 
abolished, extended its life for 6 years, 
I believe it was, until 1954. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ERICKER. The Senator will re- 
member, I think, that as a member of 
that subcommittee I was at that time, 
as I said yesterday, in favor of abolish- 
ing the RFC as a direct lending power, 
and if we could not abolish the whole 
direct lending power, that it be limited 
to participating in loans with banks par- 
ticipating with the RFC. I was in a 
minority on the committee. The com- 
mittee did recommend as the Senator 
stated, but not with the vote of the 
Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot recall 
how the Senator from Ohio voted indi- 
vidually, I cannot recall that there were 
any minority views filed by the Sen- 
ator, or that he made any particular 
fight on the subject. All I know is that 
the Senate was under the control of the 
Republican Party. They studied the 
matter seriously. They took a poll of 
all banks in the country. They had a 
very competent staff. 

It is true they did not approach the 
matter in the same way the present sub- 
committee has. They did not approach 
it from the point of view of individual 
cases. They did not undertake to ex- 
amine the application of the principles 
which were set forth in its report. That 
is a difference of procedure. But what 
I do not appreciate in the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio are the implica- 
tions, throughout his speech, that I and 
the subcommittee, at least the Demo- 
cratic members, are seeking to stop this 
investigation for political reasons; that 
we are seeking to whitewash any phase 
of this matter. On the contrary 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not now. I shall 
yield in a moment. On the contrary, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to what the subcommittee has 
done in contrast to what the subcom- 
mittee of the Republican majority did 
in the Eightieth Congress. I think any 
fair-minded person will concede that the 
present subcommittee has done nothing 
of the sort—that is, we have not white- 
washed anything. Many of the loans 
under consideration were made during 
the period when the Eightieth Congress, 
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the Republican Congress, was in control. 
I do not recall that they made a single 
effort at improving conditions, or that 
any criticism whatever was leveled at 
anything that had gone on in that 
agency. 

| Mr. President, it is very strange to me 
that now all of a sudden the Republican 
Party in both Houses has taken formal 
action recommending the abolition of 
the RFC. It is not only the Senator 


from Ohio who has done so. I mention 


it only because the Senator was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and he made 
a speech yesterday. I desire to refer to 
several passages in his speech which left 
the implication that I am favoring the 
shutting down of this inquiry because it 
might reveal something derogatory to 
the Democratic Party. I think that is 
absolutely unjustified. I think this sub- 
committee has leaned over backward to 
keep politics out of the inquiry. As a 
matter of fact, I am quite prepared to 
say, and I believe, that this sudden in- 
terest on the part of some of the Mem- 
bers on the other side is inspired by 
political considerations rather than any 
welfare of the public or in the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. BRICKER 

dressed the Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. BRICKER. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will read the complete record 
of the discussion yesterday; at the time 
I was speaking, which occurred between 
the Senator from Oregon and myself, he 
will find that I very clearly said there 
was no political consideration on the 
part of the chairman of the committee or 
the members of the committee in not 
continuing this investigation; but I said, 
on the other hand, that the chairman of 
the committee, and the members repre- 
senting both sides of the aisle, had done 
a most excellent job in the investigation. 
I did say, however, in response to a ques- 
tion from the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse] that there might be a public at- 
titude or a public reaction to the stop- 
ping of the investigation at this time 
that it was done for political reasons. 
But I myself very clearly made the state- 
ment that that is not the situation, and 
Iam glad to reaffirm my position on that 
point, and to compliment the chairman 
on the excellent job he has done thus far 
in the investigation. 

Let me refer for a moment to the in- 
vestigation during the Eightieth Con- 
gress. The subcommittee was not inves- 
tigating, as the chairman of the present 
subcommittee has well said, individual 
cases or individual loans. It was only 
going into the question of the propriety 
of continuing the RFC, either of limiting 
their loaning authority or of giving them 
additional money to lend or authority to 
continue. It was the opinion of the 
majority at that time that the RFC 
should continue in operation, that it 
should be given more lending authority, 
and there was a great deal of discussion 
of the question whether or not the loans 
should be limited to participation loans. 
If the chairman will remember, I think 
he will agree with me that there was a 


and Mr. KEM ad- 
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great deal of opposition to discontinuing 
the lending authority on the part of 
Senators from certain sections of the 
country wherein they said there was not 
at that time and I presume the situa- 
tion still prevails—adequate lending au- 
thority in the local financial institutions 
to take care of the needs of their commu- 
nities which were trying to build up their 
industries. They said there was not 
sufficient lending power for that purpose. 
In the question of bank participation 
they said their banks were limited in 
capital and in assets so that they could 
not participate to any great extent in the 
loans which were necessary for build- 
ing up the various communities. 

So the Senator is very wrong if he im- 
‘putes to me any statement or any infer- 
ence that there was any political con- 
sideration either in the investigation or 
in the discontinuance of the investiga- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield in a 
moment. I desire to make a few points 
first. Both the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Ohio made long 
speeches on the subject. I have not made 
a speech on it. I think it is premature 
to do so on my part, at least. I intend 
to make a speech on the subject of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, and also to make 
a suggestion as to what the Congress 
may do if it is genuinely interested in 
trying to improve the moral standards 
of the governmental service. But, as I 
said, I am not yet prepared to go into 
either of these subjects thoroughly. 

With regard to the Senator’s remarks 
made on yesterday, it is true that in one 
place he paid the committee and the 
chairman a compliment. But running 
through his remarks, and particularly 
also the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], there are very clear 
implications about the matter. I shall 
take them in order and point out one or 
two instances. For example, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, as appears on page 2403 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in a col- 
loquy with the Senator from Ohio, said: 

It is bound to reflect to the detriment of 
the committee— 


That is, my committee— 
because many people will think that the 
issue became a little too hot for complete 
investigation, and that the investigation was 
stopped for political reasons. 


Then the Senator from Ohio very 
graciously said: 


I doubt if one could attribute that pur- 
pose to the chairman. 


However, it leaves the implication that 
somebody may have such an attitude. 

Then later, as appears on the same 
page, the Senator from Oregon said: 

My point is that there is danger that the 
public may get the impression that the in- 
vestigation was stopped for political reasons. 


That reiterated the same thing. 

The Senator from Ohio, as appears on 
the same page of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, said: 

Our constituents expect us to perform that 
duty. They will not, and should not, accept 
any whitewash or any insipid reforms which 
will not prevent similar scandals in the 
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future. The time for action is now. On this 
issue every Member of Congress must take 
an unequivocal stand. 


That statement carries the very clear 
implication that the committee’s pro- 
cedure is a whitewash and that these 
are insipid reforms. 

Isubmit to the Senator from Ohio, who 
became a member of the subcommittee 
only the first of this year, that it is not 
very becoming of him to be so critical of 
the subcommittee. He must understand 
that really we have been working on this 
matter for 2 years; some of us have been 
working on it for that long, and we have 
been working on it with the staff for over 
a year. The Senator from Ohio did not 
go through all the preliminary work and 
all the executive sessions in which the 
evidence was sifted and in which other 
issues, aside from the matter of influ- 
ence, were carefully studied. I think the 
Senator from Ohio is jumping to con- 
clusions which are not warranted. 

There is much more to the RFC than 
has been shown by the recent hearings. 
It is true that a mink coat gave the RFC 
a certain amount of publicity, but that 
is a relatively minor part of our studies. 
I do not think the Senator from Ohio 
is justified in jumping upon the subcom- 
mittee with both feet, in connection with 
this matter, before we have had an op- 
portunity, subsequent to the completion 
of our hearings, to study it and prepare 
and submit some kind of a report. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I wish to complete my own re- 
marks. I am not prepared to make a 
speech on the subject. 

Mr. BRICKER. My question is this: 
Does not the Senator from Arkansas 
understand that I was not talking about 
the subcommittee or about the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; but in 
the portion of my remarks which the 
Senator has noted in the Recorp, I was 
talking about the duty of the Congress 
of the United States, not about the sub- 
committee or its report. In fact, I think 
the Congress of the United States should 
act, and act promptly, and act in a 
determined way, in regard to the report 
of the subcommittee which shows the 
corruption I have mentioned. 

Had it not been for the report of the 
subcommittee and the hearings which 
are being held under the able leadership 
of its chairman, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, there would not be 
any material for the Congress to con- 
sider. 

My point is that it is the duty of the 
individual Members of Congress to their 
constituents to see to it that the sort of 
thing that has been revealed by the 
chairman of the subeommittee and his 
subcommittee is ended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I think the 
Senator from Ohio has been unduly im- 
pressed by some of the instances we 
have discussed recently. Perhaps he 
can say that I have become callous about 
such matters, but I do not think so. I 
believe it is a matter of putting these 
instances in their proper perspective, 
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I say now that I do not approve of 
the Senator’s proposal to abolish the 
RFC. I think the proper procedure is 
to improve the RFC. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Ishall yield to the 
Senator from Missouri in a moment, but 
first I wish to make some of my own 
points. 

The Senator from Ohio had much to 
say about the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port. A person who had not read that 
report could easily gather from the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio the im- 
pression that the Hoover Commission ap- 
proved the abolition of the RFC. How- 
ever, it did no such thing. The task 
force did; but the Hoover Commission, 
having that matter clearly before it, did 
not recommend the abolition of the RFC. 
On the contrary, it recommended its con- 
tinuation, but recommended that it be 
transferred to the Department of the 
Treasury. That recommendation is very 
different from the impression, at least, 
which is left by the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I do not think he in- 
tended to do that; but I am sure that 
from a casual reading people would 
gather the impression that that was the 
effect of the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission. However, that is not the case 
at all. 

Again, I say that, by implication, the 
Senator from Ohio has left the impres- 
sion that our committee has been en- 
gaged in whitewashing this matter. I 
wish to read one paragraph appearing 
on page 2405 of yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

The American people will reject any face- 
saving reforms. They demand drastic action. 
The election in Maryland last year showed 
how the people feel about whitewash inves- 
tigations, 


Mr. President, I do not appreciate those 
remarks at all, regardless of the Mary- 
land election, with which I have had 
nothing whatever to do, not even re- 
motely, in either one way or another. 
I am not particularly impressed by the 
procedures which apparently were fol- 
lowed in that case. Nevertheless, the 
comparison of our subcommittee with 
any committee which the Senator char- 
acterizes as having engaged in a white- 
wash, I think, is wholly unwarranted. 

I merely wish to say that I think this 
is a serious matter. I believe the ques- 
tion of the ethical standards of conduct 
in the Government service is something 
which should not be brushed off by a 
very sudden move to abolish the RFC. 
That is not the way to dispose of this 
question. 

This question goes much further than 
the RFC, which is only one segment of 
our Government. To proceed on the 
basis of the statement, “We find some- 
thing wrong with the RFC, so we will 
abolish it,” I think would be an immature 
way of handling a problem of this kind. 
The same thing might be said of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. As a matter 
of fact, some of our inquiries have led 
us to the Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
possibly being a source of irregularities. 
Another investigation has led us to the 
Maritime Commission as being a place 
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which possibly is subject to irregulari- 
ties. Certainly no one would say that 
we should abolish either the Maritime 
Commission or the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue—or, at least, certainly not the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; I will not 
go quite that far with respect to the 
Maritime Commission. 

However, certainly the proper pro- 
cedure is to seek to improve the Gov- 
ernment service. For instance, some 
persons may criticize the Senate, but 
that is no reason for abolishing the Sen- 
ate. 

There is always room for improvement, 
I suppose. I am perfectly willing to 
work to improve the ethical standards 
of the various parts of the executive 
branch and all other branches of the 
Government as much as anyone else 
wishes to. 

We have continually been running up 
against certain areas in which we have 
no right to inject ourselves, such as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. I shall 
make those points at a later time. 

At this time I merely wish to say that 
I do not appreciate the premature at- 
tacks upon the work of the subcommit- 
tee. I think we have done a fair job. 
Certainly we have spent a great deal of 
time on it, and I have spent much of my 
time in the course of 2 years on it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri for a question; and I now yield 
to him- 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

Before I put my question, I wish to say, 
Mr. President, that I think the Senator 
from Arkansas and his subcommittee 
have done and are doing a fine job, and 
I hope they will continue what they are 
doing. 

When the Senator from Arkansas re- 
ferred to the fact that there was some 
political move behind the demand for 
abolition of the RFC, I wondered whether 
the Senator from Arkansas heard the 
able address on that subject delivered 
yesterday by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I say to the 
Senator from Missouri that, unfortu- 
nately, I had a committee meeting at 
that time, and I did not hear either the 
address of the Senator from Virginia or 
the address of the Senator from Ohio. 
However, the speech of the Senator from 
Ohio was called to my attention this 
morning. 

Mr. KEM. Let me invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to 
the address delivered yesterday by the 
Senator from Virginia. It is well worth 
reading. It appears on page 2384 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s suggestion, and I say to him 
that I shall read that address. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas whether he 
thinks the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia was impelled by any 
political motives in what he said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I would not 
attribute that to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I have not read his speech, but 
the senior Senator from Virginia is a 
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very distinguished and fine statesman if 
the highest order. 

Mr. KEM. I should also like to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas whether he 
thinks the former Chairman of the RFC, 
the Honorable Jesse Jones, was impelled 
by political motives in the demands he 
has frequently made, running back to 
last April, for the abolition of the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I do not think 
so. Mr. Jones is not in politics. How- 
ever, that does not mean at all that the 
present Members of this body, who are 
very much interested in politics, may not 
be inspired by such motives. 

What I had reference to primarily, in 
referring to the matter of political mo- 
tives, was both the speech in regard to 
the abolition of the RFC and the attempt 
to mix up that issue with the effort to re- 
ject Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

My own analysis of the situation is 
that the Repu licans, having caucused 
and having agreed as a party matter to 
destroy the RFC, have agreed to vote to 
reject Reorganization Plan No. 1. I 
think that is a very unjustified approach 
to the matter. They have no assurance 
at all that they can destroy the RFC by 
abolishing it. In the meantime, if they 
have any interest in improving the pub- 
lic service, they should permit a reorgan- 
ization to occur under that plan. Then 
2 858 can approach the matter of aboli- 

on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. KEM, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair. 

.The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas whether it is 
not a fact that, if the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 were rejected, the 
result would be that the present 5-man 
Board would be continued, and the RFC 
would go on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the Senator from Arkansas, after study- 
ing this subject—and he has studied it 
far more than anyone else in this body 
considered that it would be better to 
concentrate the responsibility upon one 
man, so that he could not evade respon- 
sibility for decisions, and does not the 
Senator also believe that if only one man 
were appointed, it would be possible to 
get a better type of administrator? Is 
not that the conclusion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That is the conclusion of the subcom- 
mittee, with one exception. There was 
but one dissent, that of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], on that very 
proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a further 
fact that the Senator from Arkansas has 
supplementary legislation, so that, if Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 does go into 
effect and the situation is thus improved 
with respect to administration, this sup- 
plementary legislation will clean up a 
great many of the defects which have 
been disclosed in the investigation? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That bill has already been reported to 
the full committee. It deals with some 
of the matters which the Senator from 
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Ohio mentioned in his speech, which 
would indicate to me that the Senator 
from Ohio has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of reading that bill, which is now 
pending before the full committee. I 
have reference particularly to the item 
with regard to the method of financing 
the RFC. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator was not 
on the floor yesterday. Is he familiar 
with the fact that, when he accuses the 
Republican Party of wanting to abolish 
the RFC, the bill to abolish it was intro- 
duced by a Democrat, the senior Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator from Missouri had introduced 
the first one. There have been bills all 
over the place, with several in the House 
of Representatives, but the first one in 
the Senate was, I think, introduced by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas think it quite fair to brand 
every Republican as being opposed to 
RFC, when as a matter of fact I rose on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday and 
promptly said that, as a Republican, I 
was certainly going to do all I could to 
maintain the RFC? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota that, whenever I refer to Repub- 
licans, I always have the reservation as 
to the Senator from North Dakota, who 
is an independent statesman. [Laugh- 
ter.] So I did not intend to impute that 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Now, wait. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before I wait, and 
before I forget it, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert as part of my remarks a 
statement entitled “Our Sleepy Guard- 
ians,” written by Joseph C. Harsch, in 
which Mr. Harsch makes the point quite 
well that it is a strange thing that the 
Republicans, who are now the opposi- 
tion party, but in the Eightieth Con- 
gress were the majority party, drifted 
along and never uncovered any of the 
matters to which we have been referring, 
and now have become so shocked by the 
revelation of the misdoings of certain 
persons and have become so concerned 
about abolishing the RFC. The real 
function of the opposition is to keep the 
majority in line, to see that the majority 
does not permit such wrongdoing as has 
been revealed. It makes a very power- 
ful argument in favor of the proposition 
that the Republicans are quite as much 
at fault as are the Democrats in permit- 
ting the growth of any such activities in 
the Government. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield on that very point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois for one question, 
after which I shall yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Chair 
correct that the Senator asked that the 
article referred to be printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF THE NATION—OvuR SLEEPY 
GUARDIANS 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


An American can only observe ruefully 
that the Chinese and the Filipinos who told 
us to look to our own household when we 
criticized them for graft and corruption 
spoke with more justification than we as- 
sumed at the time to be the case. 

The smell of favoritism and undue politi- 
cal influence which has emerged from the 
opened lid of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is not a pleasant thing. As yet 
we do not know the whole story. As yet 
we do not know whether the things done are 
in actual violation of law or only in that 
twilight border line around the law where 
shrewd people are able to operate without 
breaking the letter of the law. It remains 
for a grand jury to decide whether there is 
an indictable case. And it remains for a 
trial jury to determine the final degree of 
guilt, 

In the meantime, however, there can be 
no doubt that Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas has brought to the public gaze a 
condition which shows that something is 
lacking in Washington’s present standard of 
public morals. It may be legal for a Gov- 
ernment official to accept the hospitality of 
an expensive Miami Beach hotel, but he 
would be wiser if he did not. That is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing which “Caesar's wife” 
was expected to avoid. When it is a matter 
of public office it is not enough to avoid the 
doing of evil. It is also necessary to avoid 
the appearance of evil. Whether evil was 
done remains to be tested in the courts. 
That there has been the appearance of evil 
cannot be denied. The Truman administra- 
tion has been caught allowing an insuf- 
ficiently guarded public money trough to 
exist too near to the White House. 

If one wishes, one can think of a number 
of ameliorating considerations. Mink coats 
and free hotel rooms are not on the same 
scale as whole oil fields. The loan record of 
the RFC has, on the whole, been good. Most 
of the loans have been repaid. Neither Con- 
gress nor the press has the time to watch 
every agency of Government all the time. 
There are too many of them. Every agency 
of Government goes through cycles from that 
of original crusading earnestness in its youth 
to laxness and lassitude in its old age. Wash- 
ington has been much too busy of late trying 
to build the defenses of the free world to be 
able to devote the time it should to keeping 
up the moral tone of those agencies which 
have long since become routine. 

There is some merit, or mitigation, in all 
these arguments. However, when they have 
all been said the fact remains that the RFC 
affair has loosed on Washington, and from 
Washington, the most unpleasant smell since 
the days of the Teapot Dome scandals, There 
is no denying or covering up the fact that 
it exposes a standard of public morals lower 
than it should be, and lower than America 
expects of its public servants. 

In this reporter’s opinion, the most shock- 
ing thing about it is that it remained for a 
political maverick to uncover the condition. 
Senator FULBRIGHT is a Democrat, but not a 
regular one. He has had differences with the 
administration since 1946. But he is not one 
of those Democrats who play close to the 
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Republicans, Our two regular political parties 
have distinguished themselves equally in this 
case by their reluctance to make a record of 
uncovering the condition. Republicans are 
beginning to show some interest now that 
Senator FULBRIGHT has turned up what looks 
like a public scandal. But not until the 
past week did Republicans show themselves 
less reluctant than Democrats to get this 
whole story out into the open. Partisan 
rivalry in protecting public morals can be the 
first guardian of those morals. But it takes 
a zealous opposition party to keep govern- 
ment living in a state-of moral decency. 

We have a complaint against the Demo- 
crats for maintaining an unguarded money 
trough in Washington. We also have a com- 
plaint against the Republicans for leaving it 
to a Democrat to uncover the condition. 
There has been a failure on the part of the 
majority party to keep its standard up to a 
minimum level of public decency. There has 
been a failure on the part of the opposition 
party to perform its traditional policing role. 
Senator FuULBRIGHT’s investigation shows that 
we have been let down by both of our great 
political parties. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield, for one 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Arkansas has said that the Re- 
publican Party has not taken the lead 
in exposing abuses, but rather, though 
he was too modest to say so, himself, it 
had been the Senator from Arkansas, 
does this perhaps fit into the aphorism 
that the general rule by which the RFC 
has proceeded is that the Republicans 
get the money, and the Democrats get 
the blame? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that is a 
very good characterization of the situ- 
ation. I promised to yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether he knows anyone who suggested 
the abolition of the RFC prior to the 
time it was suggested by the Honorable 
Jesse Jones, former Chairman of the 
RFC, and a member of the Senator’s own 
party? I should also like to ask the 
question, if the Senator does not impute 
political motives to the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], or to the for- 
mer Chairman of the RFC, Mr. Jones, 
why does he impute political motives 
to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], or to the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do that from 
reading the speech by the Senator from 
Ohio. A moment ago I mentioned a few 
passages of it in which he, with no jus- 
tification, I think, implies we are plan- 
ning to stop this inquiry and to white- 
wash the whole situation. I can see no 
other motive than a political one in such 
a statement. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Indiana, has been on his feet, and I did 
not yield to him. I first yield to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
a member of the subcommittee, and I 
want to say, so that everyone may hear 
me, that I have nothing but praise for 
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the method followed by the able Senator 
from Arkansas in conducting the work 
of the subcommittee. I have at no time 
seen anything which would indicate that 
he was playing politics in any respect. 
He has done a remarkable and an effi- 
cient job, he has worked hard, and he 
has had an efficient staff. Of course, it is 
public knowledge that he and I disagree 
on what should happen from this point 
on. I think the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan and the reorganization plan 
of the able senior Senator from Virginia 
are designed to eliminate the RFC. I 
think they are all premature, including 
the able Senator from Missouri and the 
able Senator from Ohio, because I feel 
that the life of the subcommittee should 
be extended, that the Senate should give 
it more money so that it may continue 
for at least another 90 days or 6 months 
studying the problem, before any action 
whatever is taken in respect to RFC. 

The President, however, as Senators 
know, has sent to the Senate a reorgan- 
ization plan. To that, I am opposed, 
as the able Senator from Arkansas 
knows. As the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, he and I 
have worked together perfectly. We 
have not disagreed at all, other than on 
that one thing. 

I should like to suggest to the able 
Senator that he submit to the Senate a 
request, in the form of a resolution, 
that his subcommittee be continued for 
another 6 months, and that it be sup- 
plied with ample funds properly to in- 
vestigate every phase of RFC; at the end 
of which time, the Senate could decide 
what action should be taken, whether 
it should appoint a one-man director, 
or whether the RFC should be completely 
eliminated. 

Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. KEM ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
majority leader, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
suggested he would have no objection to 
proceeding to an investigation of the 
ethical standards of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of the Govern- 
ment. I did not say the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator men- 
tioned the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I included the 
Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well, includ- 
ing the Senate. Iregret very much that 
a statement of that kind should be made 
on the floor of the Senate. I have the 
greatest admiration for the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, but I say to the 
Senate and to the world that I know of 
no higher ethical standards among any 
group of men than are to be found in 
the Senate of the United States and in 
the Congress. Any suggestion that the 
Senate should be investigated, or any 
inference that the Congress needs to be 
investigated is unfortunate and is to be 
regretted. I say this because the people 
are looking to us; to their legislative 
representatives for leadership. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will wait a moment, I wish to 
put the situation in the proper perspec- 
tive. I did not initiate the request for 
an extended investigation. All I did 
was to announce through the press that 
I thought our immediate study had been 
completed, and that we knew all we 
thought it was necessary to know about 
the RFC. 

I may remind the Senator that the 
question regarding senatorial relation- 
ships arose from a request by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for all the let- 
ters written by Senators and others, in- 
cluding Representatives, to the RFC. 
The press, in many cases, then decided 
that this matter should be examined, 
and that my committee could not pos- 
sibly stop without going into all the let- 
ters. Isay that it is not the proper func- 
tion of a subcommittee on the RFC to 
go into those letters at all. It would 
leave a very false and misleading im- 
pression if all that was done without a 
statement of facts in each case to which 
the letters related. 

I am not the one who is demanding 
any such investigation, but I also say 
that I do not believe the Senate or any 
other body should take the attitude that 
it is so perfect that no one dare suggest 
that it should be examined. I am per- 
fectly willing to have anything I have 
done examined into. I do not feel that 
the Senate should be so high-minded 
that it cannot be investigated. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may complete 
my statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
anything about this letter controversy. 
If anyone desires to examine my letters 
to or from the RFC, he is welcome to go 
over to my office and look at them right 
now. I am talking about investigating 
the ethical standards of the Senate of 
the United States, or investigating the 
morals of the United States Senate or 
of the Congress, I am responsible to my 
constituents, and every other Senator is 
responsible to his constituents, and our 
constituents will do the investigating as 
to whether we have proper ethical 
standards, They are the ones to whom 
we have to answer, 

Thus far I have not tried to interfere 
with or stop any of the multitude of 
Senate investigations now being con- 
ducted and I do not know that I shall, 
but the time is coming when the Senate 
had better become active in consider- 
ing and passing legislation, instead of 
doing so much investigating. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me complete 
my statement. I do not have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona does not have the floor, 

Mr. McFARLAND, In my judgment, 
we had better attend to our own knitting 
a little more. If we do not, the people 
will attend to us. 

Of course we have to have certain in- 
vestigations; one of our functions is to 
investigate for the purpose of formulat- 
ing legislation, Perhaps it should be 
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emphasized that is the sole legal purpose 
of a congressional committee investiga- 
tion. It certainly is not for the pur- 
pose of making policemen out of legis- 
lators. 

However, I understand the object of 
the investigation of the subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas was to 
determine whether or not there should 
be remedial legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct— 
legislation regarding the RFC. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Any investigation 
of that kind, to determine whether there 
should be any legislation, is a proper one 
and is within the duty and responsibility 
of this body. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may state to the 
Senator that we have already reported 
the bill, and it is now merely a matter of 
ending up that particular study. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely wanted 
to make it plain that so-far as I am 
concerned, so long as I am a Member of 
the Senate, I shall oppose any sugges- 
tion that the morals or the ethics of the 
Senate be investigated, because I believe 
them to be as high as those of any group 
or body I have ever known. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. About a year ago I 
was appointed as a member of the Re- 
construction Finance Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and I have been fairly intimately 
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have been able to follow it in detail, to 
take a minor part in its conduct, and to 
work very closely with the chairman, the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

In my opinion the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has set an example of energy, 
honesty, and complete fidelity to duty. 
He has given up virtually every other 
interest which he hashad. He has spent 
days and nights, yes, months, at this 
work. He has directed a staff of assist- 
ants. He has pulled no punches whatso- 
ever. He has shielded no one. If there 
had been any thought of considering the 
purely political effects of the investiga- 
tion, there are many witnesses who have 
been summoned who would not have 
been summoned, and a great many cases 
which have been investigated which 
would not have been investigated. The 
Senator from Arkansas has been com- 
pletely impartial and, as a matter of fact, 
has leaned over backward in his desire 
to be fair. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to com- 
plete my statement, if I may. 

We have had in our possession infor- 
mation as to facts about certain loans 
which might have affected adversely the 
opposing political party. Had there 
been any desire to smear, the chairman 
of the subcommittee would have brought 
those loans out into the open. He did 
not do so. He leaned over backwards, 
as a matter of fact, to protect the mem- 
bers of the opposition party who might 
have been accused, justly or unjustly, 
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of trying to get favoritism in RFC loans, 
and he was unsparing in the effort which 
he made to see that anyone who was 
guilty of unethical conduct, whatever his 
connection, should be put on the stand 
and interrogated. 

Mr. President, I am aware that the 
Record is technically correct about the 
Senator from Arkansas, but I wish to add 
a word from my heart. He has been an 
incorruptible and honest investigator, 
and I do not want to have even an im- 
putation made about his character. 

I was very happy yesterday morning 
when I read an article in the Baltimore 
Sun, which is an extremely reputable 
paper, and I should like to read into the 
Recor at this point in my remarks, if I 
may, certain comments which John W. 
Owens, who wrote the article, made 
about the Fulbright inquiry. The arti- 
cle, under the headline “The Fulbright 
inquiry sets example,” reads as follows: 


Senator FULERIGHT’s manner has been as 
good as his material. 

He has come as near to conducting a con- 
gressional investigation in the manner of a 
judicial proceeding as any other Senator or 
Representative in memory. And he has 
proved that his congressional investigation 
so conducted can be as effectual as one of 
those affairs in which the observer has some 
trouble in making out whether the object is 
disclosure of relevant facts or accumulation 
of sensational headlines. The results of the 
Fulbright committee's work are as positive 
in the effect on public opinion, and in the 
effect on officials charged with enforcing 
laws—as have been the results of work by 
any of the investigating committees in which 
shouting matches between members of com- 
mittees and lawyers were commonplace; in 
which bullying of witnesses was common- 
place. Everybody in this country who has 
bothered to follow the work of the Fulbright 
Committee khows that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is in need of.overhaul- 
ing and ventilating. Everybody who has 
followed the committee’s work knows that, 
in one way or another, there will be reform 
in the organization and the procedure of the 
corporation—if it is continued in existence. 

Probably such results are surer because of 
the manner in which the Fulbright commit- 
tee produced material. People’s minds are 
not muddled because disapproval of the play 
of “influence” is complicated by annoyance 
at high-handed methods of inquiry and dis- 
closure. There have been few, if any, shout- 
ing matches. There has been no evidence 
in the news reports of bullying of witnesses, 
Senator FULBRIGHT at times seemed to go out 
of his way to keep evidence within propor- 
tions. He has drawn lines carefully between 
illegality and impropriety. On occasion, he 
has been at pains to keep “inferences” from 
running wild. In consequence, as the com- 
mittee’s work nears end, people who have 
followed the proceedings feel that they have 
been looking at facts, They know what they 
think about the facts. 

Congressional investigations which can be 
trusted—trusted on the one hand to bring 
out facts and trusted on the other hand to 
stick to the facts—are an absolute necessity 
in big government as it exists in this country. 
The size of government as government calls 
for the investigating arm of Congress, in nu- 
merous instances, if no more is to be done 
than to make sure that normally good man- 
agement prevails in day-to-day operation, 
But there is much more that calls for con- 
gressional investigation as a function in the 
operation of government. 

Big government today touches the daily 
economy of the country in all sorts of regu- 
latory ways; and, beyond that, big govern- 
ment touches large sections of the economy 
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in financial ways. Big government .builds 
and operates; it loans and it subsidizes— 
to the tune of millions which run into bil- 
lions, As surely as the sun rises and falls, 
there will he men who can see a profit for 
themselves in the building and the operating 
of big government—in the loaning and the 
subsidizing. Times without number, per- 
ception of opportunity for profit will be fol- 
lowed by legitimate action, But there will 
always be men and occasions when percep- 
tion of opportunity for profit will result in 
intensive search for influence—for the inside 
track which will produce indulgent terms. 
There will always be occasions when this 
demand for influence will result in efforts to 
provide a supply of influence. 

In the labyrinth of influence which is 
thus brought into being, nothing that is 
available to the American people remotely 
approaches the congressional investigation 
as a means of overhauling and ventilating— 
nothing approaches the congressional inves- 
tigation as a means of turning on light in 
a manner which will keep people inside 
government and outside government aware 
not only of laws, but of proprieties and de- 
cencies, And to say that is to say that dig- 
nity in the congressional investigation—de- 
cency in the investigation—has become a 
necessity of good government, For, with- 
out dignity and decency, the congressional 
investigation may defeat itself. 

Mr. Fusricut could have made a Roman 
holiday of the complex of White House in- 
fluence, congressional influence, and plain 
smart-fellow influence which has played 
around the RFC. Instead, he piled up the 
facts and let them speak for themselves. In 
so doing, Mr. FULBRIGHT did an exceptional 
work of investigation. But he did more, He 
set an example, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s reading the article into the 
Recor, and his very kind remarks. At 
an appropriate time I shall pay him the 
tribute due him for his counsel and sup- 
port, without which the committee’s 
work could not have been accomplished, 
I now yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, first I 
should like to commend the able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for his fine work. He has done a very 
efficient job in reestablishing the confi- 
dence of the public in this great legisla- 
tive body by the unbiased and impartial 
manner in which he has proceeded with 
his investigational activities. Does the 
Senator think that the investigation 
which has been conducted up to now 
has rolled the rug all the way back and 
exposed all that is under the rug? Some 
people seem to think that it has not been 
rolled all the way back. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that he has 
touched on a subject which I intend to 
discuss at some length in the near fu- 
ture. I cannot go into all of it at this 
time, but since the Senator has raised 
the question I will say to him that I feel, 
insofar as the RFC is concerned and in- 
sofar as any constructive suggestions as 
to reforming the RFC are concerned, we 
have gone as far in our investigation as 
we can go, and have uncovered as much 
as can be of value to us at this time. 

I have no doubt that if we rehired the 
staff, which has been dissipated under 
the understanding in effect prior to this 
sudden great interest in extending the 
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investigation, we could make a new start 
and perhaps uncover additional cases of 
lawyers getting big fees, and similar 
cases. I think it would be repetitious. 
So far as the RFC is concerned, I am cer- 
tain that we have uncovered all we can. 
However, there are other activities of 
the Government which our investigation 
indicates are implicated. For example, 
several cases have been mentioned in 
which some of the RFC aspects have led 
into the field of internal revenue. We 
had such a case only the other day. In 
fact, we have had two or three such 
cases which led in that direction. I do 
not think it is proper for my committee 
to go into the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and ask officers or employees of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau if they gave fa- 
vorable rulings to certain people, for 
example. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First I should like 
to continue. The same would be true of 
the Maritime Commission. We are now 
faced with the question of whether we 
should demand the names of the stock- 
holders of a company which bought 
ships from the Maritime Commission, 
One stockholder, who was involved in 
the RFC investigation, had such a con- 
nection. It is a difficult question to de- 
cide. I am inclined to think that we 
would be going beyond our jurisdiction 
if we asked for any such material. If 
the Senate or Congress wants to broaden 
the inquiry, I am perfectly willing to 
go along. I think that our study has 
reached the end of its fruitful activity. 
I now yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas feels that his 
committee has gone as far as it can go, 
would he recommend any committee 
which could go all the way? It is ap- 
parent that the investigation should be 
continued. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 

forcing me prematurely to discuss a sub- 
ject which I have every intention of dis- 
cussing at some length, perhaps next 
week. However, I will indicate to the 
Senator that there are two ways to pro- 
ceed. One is through a standing com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over the 
whole gamut of Government activities, 
It is the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. A subcom- 
mittee of that committee is studying the 
subject. That is one approach. 
If it is decided that such an investi- 
gation is not sufficient. I think it is at 
least worthy of consideration whether 
we should have an independent commis- 
sion do the work. We have used that 
kind of commission in the past. I am 
thinking of the Hoover Commission and 
the old Wickersham Commission, There 
were other similar commissions, whose 
names escape me at the moment, I 
think good results were obtained in that 
way. The scheme has been used in 
other parliamentary systems. 

I think it would be highly beneficial 
to study the question, Therefore, I 
must take issue, most respectfully, with 
the distinguished majority leader. I do 
not wish to have it understood that Iam 
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above any criticism at all by an impar- 
tial commission. I am not above any 
study being made of my activities by an 
impartial commission. I do not feel 
that I, as a Senator, any institution in 
our country, or any democratic system 
is above, or should be above, a legiti- 
mate, serious inquiry. 

Let us consider what has been going 
on among college students. This may 
be going far afield, but what has been 
revealed along that line is an indication 
of the feeling of our people. I was 
shocked, as I am sure every other Sen- 
ator was shocked, at the revelations 
which were made in the field of college 
basketball. Another investigation is 
bringing out the extensive gambling 
which is going on in the United States. 
I am not sure at all that the public 
would not be benefited by a study, con- 
ducted on the very highest level by an 
independent people, of the general ethi- 
cal standards prevailing in our country. 
I do not make the suggestion with any 
view of centering it on any individual, or 
any group, but rather as an examination 
of some of the fundamental precepts on 
which we have always considered our 
country to have been built and as being 
‘pasic to our philosophy. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. THYE. I would appreciate if the 
Senator would yield for one more ques- 
tion before he yields the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield further to 
the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has referred to what we have seen 
happen among college students. Any 
feeling that our Government would tol- 


erate any shadiness on any level of Gov- ` 


ernment would naturally refiect itself in 
the minds of the youth of the country. 
They would naturally feel that if the 
Government can do it, they can stoop a 
little, too, and possibly benefit just a 
little by lending themselves to what is 
suggested to them by certain persons. 
For that reason it is very important that 
we erase any suspicion or doubt that 
any Member of Congress had been bene- 
fited from any transaction at all on the 
part of the RFC. 

It is for that reason that I am perfectly 
willing that the Senator from Arkansas 
continue his splendid work, so that we 
may get to the bottom of the whole thing. 
If anyone in Congress has been guilty 
of exerting undue pressure he should 
stand up and answer and account for 
his actions. It should be shown how 
much he was involved and to what ex- 
tent, if any, he benefited. 

Mr. President, I say again that the 
Senator has done a splendid and com- 
mendable job. I believe the public 
would have greater confidence if we 
voted additional funds to the subcom- 
mittee and authorized it to go about its 
job of rolling the rug all the way back, 
to R what was swept under it in the 
past. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
that an election is coming up. 

Mr. THYE. I am to be in that elec- 
tion. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would be 
impossible for such a matter to be car- 
ried on right up to the time of the elec- 
tion, which is apparently the intention of 
some people who are supporting such a 
procedure. It could not help become in- 
volved in a political way. The point 
is that a prolongation of this study would 
be bound to result in what has been 
termed a political Roman holiday, and 
I do not think it is wise to do it. If it 
is to be investigated it ought to be done 
by an impartial commission—certainly a 
nonpartisan commission. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish word could be sent to the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoverAs! to re- 
turn to the floor if he is nearby, be- 
cause I should like to clear up some- 
thing which the able senior Senator 
from Illinois intimated, to the effect that 
the able chairman of the subcommittee 
had shielded and covered up certain Re- 
publicans. I do not believe he intended 
to say that, because I am a member of 
the committee, and have been a mem- 
ber since it was formed. I have seen 
no signs to indicate that the able chair- 
man, the Senator from Arkansas, had 
done any such thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
the Senator from Illinois intended to 
say that. He has discussed the subject 
with me. I agree with the Senator from 
Indiana that at least if it was done, it 
was done wholly unconsciously on my 


Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot let the 
statement of the able Senator from Illi- 
nois go unchallenged, because it is 
made a part of the Recorp. I wish to 
say that if the able Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman, or the able Senator 
from Illinois covered up any Republicans 
they certainly did it without my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that I did not do it. If it was 
done, it was done without my knowledge; 
but I do not think it was done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is my impression 
and best knowledge that if it was done 
vine done without the Senator’s knowl- 

e. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I think the 
Senator from Illinois meant to say was 
that there were opportunities which, if 
we had cared to do so, we could have 
taken advantage of in an unjustifiable 
manner. We might have made a great 
deal of the fact that Mr. Gabrielson was 
concerned with a certain loan, even 
though very remotely. I believe that 
what the Senator from Illinois intended 
to say was that such a thing could have 
been done if we had no sense of re- 
straint, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am the one who 
brought out the situation to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Irealize that. The 
Senator from Indiana has certainly been 
cooperative on the committee. I have 
no complaint whatever about the Sena- 
a He has done a very conscientious 

ob. : 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Recorp showed 
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Doucras! intimated that the chairman 
of the committee had covered up certain 
Republicans, and that had he wanted to 
do so he could have uncovered them. I 
wish to say I do not believe that is true. 
I do not believe that the chairman of the 
committee covered up any Republicans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that the Senator from Illinois intended 
to say that. I agree that his remark 
might be subject to that interpretation, 
but I do not believe that he really in- 
tended to say so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the Senator 
is correct, and that he did not intend it, 
because I am certain that the Senator 
from Arkansas did not do any such thing. 
If the able Senator from Illinois knows 
of any instances in which Republicans 
were covered up, I shall have to request— _ 
I was about to use the word “demand”, 
but I should not do that—I shall have to 
be insistent that we hold hearings and 
take up the specific instances in which 
Republicans were covered up in the past 
by the chairman. I do not believe that 
any such thing happened. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know of 
any such instance. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Neither do I; but I 
did not want the record to go unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator to yield so that I may put a se- 
ries of questions to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas 


Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield 
for that purpose if I may have unani- 
mous consent to do so without losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEM. ‘The Senator from Arkan- 
sas has cast some reflection on the mo- 
tives which impelled certain Members on 
this side of the aisle with respect to cer- 
tain bills which were introduced with 
reference to the abolition of the RFC. I 
am sure that the Senator from Arkansas 
has not in mind indulging in a hit-and- 
run performance. Iam sure that he will 
accord me the courtesy of allowing me 
to ask certain questions relative to the 
statement which he has made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not quite 
clear about the Senator’s statement, I 
had reference, first and foremost, to the 
speech of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], which is subject to the inter- 


pretation, I think, that the committee is 
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whitewashing certain matters. I believe 


that that speech could be considered to 
have political implications. I do not be- 
lieve that I questioned the motives of 
the Senator from Missouri in introduc- 
ing a bill to abolish the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Let me make myself clear. I believe 
that the move to defeat Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 isin error. I believe that that 


move is not a clear-cut approach to the 


question of abolition. I believe that 
there are Members of the other House— 
certainly I so understood from the dis- 
cussion in the House of Representa- 
tives—who were voting to defeat Reor- 


that the able Senator from Illinois [Mr. — ganization Plan No. 1 on the theorv that 
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that would contribute toward the aboli- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. I believe that that is a false 
approach. I have no objection to any- 
one who conscientiously believes that it 
ought to be abolished, following the pro- 
cedure suggested by the able Senator 
from Missouri. That is an outspoken 
and plain approach to the matter. 

Mr. KEM. I know that the Senator 
from Arkansas does not feel, or does not 
mean to be understood as saying, that 
language has been used by the Senator 
from Missouri which is unduly critical of 
the operation of RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not quite 
aware what language the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
to say that some of us on this side of the 
aisle who are interested in introducing 
legislation to abolish the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had used language 
unduly or improperly critical of the op- 
erations of the RFC. In that connection 
I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
knows of any language in connection 
with the operations of the RFC which 
has been more critical or more unbridled 
than the language used by the former 
Chairman of the RFC, Mr. Jesse Jones, 
in connection with its recent operations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I believe that 
Mr. Jones has been very positive in his 
views. What I said with regard to the 
political implication was that it seemed 
to me a little unbecoming in the mi- 
nority party, in view of its record in the 
Eightieth Congress, now suddenly to 
jump upon the RFC with all four feet, 
demanding its abolition. I believe that 
the minority ought to be a little more 
restrained in its approach, because, after 
all, Republican Members studied the 
situation, In the first place, they did 
not dig up very many things that were 
wrong with the RFC. They accepted 
testimony from the RFC practically as it 
was presented. The minority members 
made no move to do anything about the 
situation. Now, as soon as we bring out 
something derogatory without further 
ado, the Republican Members want to 
abolish it. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas want us to understand that he 
has some private-property rights in the 
information which he has elicited as 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I have no 
property rights in such information. 
However, I think it is a little precipi- 
tous, and not too becoming, for the Re- 
publicans to become so interested in view 
of the opportunities they have had in 
the past. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
me answer 

Mr. KEM. Let me finish. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me answer one 
of the statements of the able Senator 
from Arkansas. He stated that he was a 
little surprised that the Republicans now 
want to abolish the RFC because they 
did not want to do so in the Eightieth 
Congress. Neither the Republicans nor 
the members of any other party in Con- 
gress knew what was going on in the 
RFC, and what has gone on since the 
close of the Eightieth Congress. It will 
be remembered that there is a great deal 
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of information to the effect that Mr. 
Dawson, one of the President’s assistants 
who has charge of personnel, is very 
much involved with the RFC. In fact, it 
will be found that most of the skuldug- 
gery has occurred in the past 2 years. I 
am as confident as that I am standing 
here that there is not a single Member 
of the Senate on either side of the aisle 
who would have voted to continue the 
RFC 2 years ago or 4 years ago if he had 
known what was going on in the RFC, 
and what, in my opinion, is going on at 
the moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why did the Re- 
publicans not find out what was going on 
when they were in charge of the com- 
mittees, with all the power to find out? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The Chair insists 
upon some semblance of order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The rule, as applied 
to Members on the other side of the aisle, 
has been expanded during various dis- 
cugsions and colloquy on the other side. 
Should not, Senators whose motives are 
impugned have the right to answer some 
of the challenges? I am in complete 
agreement with the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer with reference to the rules. 
I do not believe that this is the time to 
relax the rules. But time and time again 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
has made a campaign speech against the 
Republicans, and the investigations of 
the Democrats of themselves, and 
blamed the Republicans for it. : 

The motives of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] have been 
challenged. The Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Kem] has tried time and time again 
to get an opportunity to ask a little 
question, and the Senator from Arkansas 
has yielded to a number of Senators 
other than the Senator from Missouri. 
He has yielded to the Senator from Illi- 
nois three or four times. 

I merely say to the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer, who is a very fair man— 
I know him personally—that I would not 
want to see him relax the rule now until 
several Senators who wish to do so be 
given the chance to answer some of the 
insinuations that have been made from 
the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yielded to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. The 
Senator from Nebraska is wrong about 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The Chair insists 
on order. The Chair rules that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is not presenting a 
proper parliamentary inquiry. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Well, it is a pretty 
good speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will admit that. The Senator 


from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] has the 
floor. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair understand that the Senator from 
Indiana yields the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr.KEM. Mr. President, I have asked 
for recognition for the purpose of con- 
tinuing some inquiries of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas has made statements which con- 
tain implications with respect to Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle. Suddenly 
he owes a great affinity for his seat and, 
instead of answering the questions, he 
seems to want to close the discussion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator I anr getting old and tired. 

Mr. KEM. It is early in the afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is admonished that a Senator 
who has the floor is not permitted, under 
the rule, to ask questions of another 
Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I want to continue my 
observations, then, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri ask the 
Senator from Arkansas to yield so he 
can ask him questions, by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. KEM. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas be permitted to resume 
the floor and answer some questions that 
may be put to him by various Senators 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas certain 
questions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; to yield to me 
the floor. I accept the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not put such an interpreta- 
tion on it. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that, without 
losing his rights to the floor, he may be 
permitted to interrogate the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Reserving the 
right to object; the Senator from Mis- 
souri did not ask that. I ask the Sena- 
tor himself, Did he not ask unanimous 
consent to yield the floor to me so that 
he could ask me questions? 

Mr. KEM. I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas will not want to avail 
himself of any technicality to avoid an- 
swering the questions the Senator from 
Missouri has in mind to ask. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. KEM. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas said that he felt that certain 
Members on this side of the aisle had 
been unduly critical or unduly severe in 
the language that they used in refer- 
ence to the operations of the RFC; or 
at least I understood him to say so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. I ask him if he knows of 
any language more severe than that 
imputed recently to Mr. Jesse Jones, who 
is reputed to have said that the rats 
have now found the cheese? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In fact I think he 
said that in a letter to me. Yes, that 
is quite correct. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator recall 
any Member on this side of the aisle 
using any more critical or more severe 
language than that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, but I do not 
follow the Senator. I did not say that 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
had said the worst things that had ever 
been said about the RFC. I was com- 
plaining about what was said about the 
committee of which I have been the 
chairman, I do not believe the Senator 
followed me. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I have not 
said anything about the committee or 
of the chairman of the committee ex- 
cept things that are highly complimen- 
tary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator must 
have misunderstood me. 

Mr. KEM. But there was an imputa- 
tion in what the Senator said that in 
introducing a bill for the abolition of the 
RFC I was impelled by motives purely 
political. Now the Senator from Arkan- 
sas made that statement and I want to 
continue to interrogate him in regard 
to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I will say to 
the Senator I do not believe he is cor- 
rect. I do not think that is what I 
said. If I did I certainly did not have 
the Senator from Missouri in mind. I 
tried to explain a moment ago that I 
think the great desire to continue the 
investigation by the subcommittee is very 
largely inspired by political motives. 
That is not what the Senator now says 
I said. In other words, I am frank to 
say that I think the great interest on 
the part of those who have been most 
outspoken about continuing the sub- 
committee investigation of the RFC is 
largely political. I think they would like 
to sec it run until just before the election 
in 1952. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. KEM. No, Mr. President, I pre- 
fer not to yield. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas some more ques- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri declines to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
14, page 2384, on which the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is re- 
corded as referring to the machinations 
of the RFC as vandalism. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas if 
he thinks the Senator from Virginia was 
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impelled by political motives when he 
used that language? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I stated a 
moment ago that the senior Senator 
from Virginia is one of the most high- 
minded statesmen I know of. There 
happens to be a coincidence in this case. 
He is not impelled by political reasons, 
but, by a coincidence, his purpose in this 
proposed legislation on this subject is 
the same as that of other persons. He 
has a well-known background on 
matters of that kind. We have differed 
often. He feels that Government has 
often been expanded in places it should 
not be. Ihave agreed with him in many 
cases, but I happen to think that in the 
case of the RFC it has done a great deal 
of good, particularly in the less fortu- 
nate areas of the United States, in- 
cluding the South. I will put it this 
way: My State, for example, has been a 
part of the colonial area of the north- 
eastern section of the United States. 
We have been exploited for 150 years, 
and most of our capital now resides in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. 
It is very important for us to have ac- 
cess to some place where a borrower, 
a man who is expanding his business, 
can secure a little capital. It is very 
difficult to get it in New York. 

The senior Senator from Virginia has 
a different outlook as to the RFC. It 
is not so important to Virginia as it is 
to Arkansas. There is nothing very 
serious as to why some of us want to 
have a place where our people can go in 
case they have need for money for in- 
dustrial purposes. That is about all. 
It is very simple. 

Mr. KEM. It may be simple, but it 
is difficult to understand 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam not question- 
ing the Senator’s motives. 

Mr. KEM. Why the expressions of the 
Senator from Virginia should be con- 
sidered high-minded, when the language 
to the same effect, used by a Member 
on this side of the aisle, should be de- 
nounced as political. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator seems 
to be unable to follow my distinction 
between those who wish to abolish RFC 
and those who wish not only to abolish 
the RFC but also to extend the investi- 
gation by the subcommittee, and to de- 
feat the reorganization plan. It is 
the extending of the investigation, the 
prospect of a slow but continual revela- 
tion of a little dirt, which might have 
some bearing upon the next election, 
which I say is political. I do not say a 
thing about those who merely wish to 
abolish the RFC. 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to hear the Sen- 
ator say this. So far as I am personally 
concerned I am satisfied by the Senator’s 
statement. A 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
said in the beginning. The Senator mis- 
interpreted what I said. 

Mr. KEM. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has yielded the 
floor. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 
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moment? I shall not take more than a 
minute of time. 

Mr. BRICKER. What is the purpose? 

Mr. THYE. The purpose is to make a 
brief statement. The able and distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias] stated that many of us on this 
side who have made comment about the 
RFC have been politically minded. I de- 
sire to assure the Senator from Arkansas 
that there has been just enough un- 
covered so that the public, the citizens 
of this great land, are gravely and greatly 
concerned. If, in the event the investi- 
gation comes to an end, the public is 
going to wonder if it is sought to conceal 
anything. 

We heard last Sunday evening, or the 
other evening, reference made to the 
fact that chere were Senators involved. 
We heard that statement made over the 
network of a national radio hook-up. 
The public, listening to the radio hook- 
up, is imagining that someone in the 
United States Senate and some Members 
ol Congress are involved. Unless the 
investigation continues, so thst all let- 
ters to the RFC and all pressures which 
were brought upon the RFC are brought 
to light, the public, and more especially 
the youth of America, are going to feel 
that this body, the greatest legislative 
body in the world, is under suspicion. 
For that reason, I was not politically 
minded when I said I hoped the Senator 
would proceed with the investigation. 

I thank the Senator from Chio for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
charge of politics has been made in this 
case. The discussion of the last hour 
and one-half was brought about appar- 
ently by a speech I made yesterday in the 
Senate, advocating the abolition of the 
RFC. I have not changed my mind 
about that matter for the past 3 years, 
My conclusion that the RFC and all 
Government direct lending ought to be 
abolished is not a sudden conclusion to 
which I have come as a result of this 
investigation or any of its revelations, 

Mr. President, there is some partisan 
politics in this matter. I seem to be the 
only one who has not been excused from 


it; but if this is politics, it is good politics, 


and I accept full responsibility for my 
part in it. 

However, there is partisan politics in 
it, also, as evidenced by the discussion 
of a few minutes ago in what the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] said. I 
took the following off the news ticker, 
at 1:15 p. m., a minute or two after he 
said it: 

Senator PauL H. Doudras (Democrat, Illi- 
nois) said today that the Senate RFC sub- 
committee leaned over backward to pro- 
tect Republicans who might have been 
accused of currying favor to obtain Govern- 
ment loans for business firms. 


That is the first reflection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that has been made upon the in- 
tegrity of the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and the investigation which has 
been carried on; and it is unfair. It is 
not true. At no time did the chairman 
of the subcommittee try to protect any 
Republicans, and he should not have. If 
he had, I would have been the first to 
object to it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio think that the Senator from 
Illinois ought to be called and chal- 
lenged to furnish the names of those 
who he said were being protected, in 
view of that statement? I ask that 
question. He certainly should, I think. 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly he should. 
In view of the interpretation which be 
placed upon it, which would amount to a 
reflection on the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], on whom I 
have made no reflection in any way, for 
all I have done is to approve what he has 
done, I think the Senator from Illinois 
should be asked to enlighten us on that 

matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Asa member of the 
committee, I wish to say that the able 
Senator from Illinois made the state- 
ment he made, knowing it would go out 
on the ticker and be published in every 
newspaper in the United States; and 
when he made the statement, he knew 
there was no truth in it, because there 
is no truth in it. If there is any truth 
in it, then he-has indicted the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, whom he praised 
so highly before, because if the able 
Senator from Arkansas was a party to 
protecting the Republicans in this in- 
vestigation, then the Senator from Ar- 
kansas ought to be exposed. The fact 
is that he was not responsible for it, 
because there was no such information; 
and I dislike it very, very much. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to re- 
mark that the entire Illinois senatorial 
delegation is on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and I should like to 
have the Senator designate which Sen- 
ator from Illinois is referred to. 

Mr. BRICKER: I am glad to do so, 
for I named him—Pavt H. Dovctas. I 
read that into the Rxconp as it came over 
the ticker, and I think that is perfectly 
clear. 

If there is any assumption that I was 
referring to the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], I wish to dissi- 
pate that immediately. 

Mr. President, reference has been 
made to party policy on this side of the 
aisle. Yesterday when I made the 
speech, I did not know that my party 
had taken any policy position at all. I 
did not know of it until after my speech 
was concluded; and then information 
was brought to me on the floor of the 
Senate, and I made it a part of the REC- 
ORD. 

The charge has been made that the 
Republicans are desirous of continuing 
this investigation so that they may take 
partisan advantage of it. Mr. President, 
the only charge of partisan politics, 
aside from the reference the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] has made 
in the Senate, the report of which has 
gone out over the ticker, was made by 
the President of the United States, when 
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he said that the report of the subcom- 
mittee was asinine. If it had not been 
for that statement by the President, I 
doubt that we would have had the reve- 
lations which have recently been made 
in regard to the RFC. The only good 
which could come from such a remark 
by the President of the United States is 
that the truth has finally been told. 

The Senator from Arkansas objects 
to the speech I made yesterday. He says 
that in that speech I criticized him and 
his subcommittee. Mr. President, I said 
then, and I repeat, that because of the 
work done by the Senator from Arkansas 
and his subcommittee, the truth has been 
bois I gave him credit for that yester- 

ay. 

However, I say that the record of this 
matter cannot be concluded until Bill 
Boyle and Don Dawson come before the 
subcommittee and reveal the facts of 
their association with the RFC. That 
may be partisan politics, but it is honest 
government, Time and time again their 
names come into all the sordid revela- 
tions about Rosenbaum and the fur coat 
and Merl Young and the others. Mr. 
President, if they are men who should 
be in the Government of the United 
States, they should be willing and 
anxious to come before the subcommittee 
and tell what they know about this mat- 
ter and reveal the whole truth, so that 
the people of the United States will not 
look upon this investigation asa partisan 
investigation, but will look upon it as an 
honest investigation, as it has been. 
They should look upon it as their inves- 
tigation, and not follow the President of 
the United States when he referred to 
the report as asinine. 

Mr. President, I did not term the sub- 
committee a “whitewash committee.” It 
has done an excellent job. It has re- 
vealed the truth. Ihave had a very small 
part in its work, and I wish to commend 
the other members of the subcommittee 
for the part they have played. The 
American people today would not know 
of the sordid transactions which oc- 
curred if it had not been for the fine 
work done by the Senator from Arkansas 
and his subcommittee. 

The Senator from Arkansas said he 
felt that I was unfair when I said that a 
smoke screen is being thrown up by those 
who wish to defend the RFC and the 
Democratic National Committee and 
those who have been unfairly and ille- 
gally using the RFC for their own private 
profit; and the Senator from Arkansas 
said that we should adopt the President’s 
reorganization plan in regard to the 
RFC. Of course, if we did that, then 
the President could say, “We have 
cleaned up the mess.” 

Mr. President, I wish to say that 
would be the wrong way for us to legis- 
late; that would be a back-handed proc- 
ess of legislating, and I will never vote 
again for a reorganization plan of that 
kind. 

If I were going to support a reorgani- 
zation of the RFC, I would vote for the 
bill of the Senator from Arkansas. 

However, I think the RFC should be 
abolished. If it is abolished, I will cer- 
tainly vote for the Senator's bill, rather 
than vote for any reorganization plan of 
the President, which might be in- 
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terpreted by the country, and actually 
would be, as a whitewash of all that has 
been revealed by the work which has 
been done so well by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fur BRIGHT I and his sub- 
committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Arkansas leaves the 
floor—and I know he is anxious to get 
away 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say that the 
charge of partisan politics certainly is 
out of order in respect to this particular 
investigation, at least, as well as to some 
others. 

Yesterday on the floor of the Senate, 
when the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
ERICKER] was speaking, when he was 
near the conclusion of his speech I asked 
him what he felt about continuing the 
investigation. He replied that he felt 
that the investigation should be con- 
tinued. 

I had a short colloquy with the Sena- 
tor. I did so because I am a member of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and happen to be the ranking 
minority member of the committee; 
hence I help in framing the recom- 
mendations of the committee as to ap- 
propriations for investigations. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that not only once, but sev- 
eral times, I have said to him that I 
thought he had rendered outstanding 
service in the investigation being con- 
ducted by his subcommittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
spoken to me about the matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to read from 
yesterday's Recorp, prior to this out- 
burst today and the charges of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the subcommittee 
had leaned over backward to cover up 
some activities of Republicans. This is 
what I said yesterday, when the Senator 
from Ohio made one of the most force- 
ful addresses we have heard on the floor 
of the Senate for many, many months, 
I said, regarding the question of continu- 
ing the subcommittee’s investigation: 

Let me say that when that question arose 
in the Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee, of which I am a minority member, I 
asked the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] whether he was going to request 
funds with which to continue the investi- 
gation. He said that was all he expected to 
do then. 


In other words, to wind up the affairs 
of the committee. 
I read further: 


I said to him that I thought he was doing 
a good job, and that I, for one, would be 
glad to vote for any more funds that he 
might need in order to continue the investi- 
gation. 

So far as I am concerned, I want the sub- 
committee to continue the investigation and 
to do all the investigating that is needed, 
and I shall be glad to vote for.all the appro- 
priations which may be needed in order to 
see that that job is completed. 


It might be a little premature. I do 
not know all that the committee has 
done, but from the speeches made and 
the things we have read in the press, I 
wanted my position to be plain and clear, 
namely, that I thought the chairman had 
done an excellent job, and that I ap- 
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proved the appropriations. I told him 
then, and I tell him now, asI said yester- 
day, before this question ever came up, 
I felt that if they needed to continue the 
investigation, I, for one, would be glad 
to vote for the appropriation, and there 
was not one thing said in the Rules and 
Administration Committee meeting— 
and I certainly did not say it yesterday 
charging any partisan politics in this 
matter at all. 

After all, Mr. President, the Republi- 
cans cannot be charged with inciting 
this, and that is what has been done here 
today. 

I should merely like to call attention 
to the fact, as shown by the Recorp of 
January 25, that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], a Democrat, 
opposed the resolution which was report- 
ed from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration by the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], a Democrat, re- 
questing funds for these investigations. 
Mr. President, the Democrats are in 
power today, as they were in 1950, and 
as they were 10 years ago. I shall read 
what the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] said, as shown by the RECORD 
of January 25. The Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], chairman, had asked 
unanimous consent to continue these in- 
vestigations, and had requested approval 
of the funds. I quote from page 659: 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have just pointed out to 
the distinguished Senator, in the past 10 
years the amounts spent for these purposes 
have increased enormously. 


The Senator was referring to money 
spent for investigations such as the in- 
vestigation of the RFC, the crime in- 
vestigation, and all the other investiga- 
tions which are now being made, for 
which resolutions have been submitted 
by the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees, which committees are controlled 
by the majority. Continuing, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] 
said: 

Today we are spending 10 times more for 
these purposes than we spent 10 years ago. 


Last year it amounted to nearly 
$2,000,000. Now, this is a Democrat, 
complaining of these investigations; but 
the investigations were being requested 
by the Democrats themselves. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Nebraska wish to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I merely wanted 
the Senator to remain on the floor, so 
that I could read to him what I said 
in the Recorp yesterday, before this 
blow-up occurred today, when the charge 
of politics was made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska declines to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I want to say 
for the Recor is that, when I first went 
before the Senate Committee on Rules 


and Administration, the Senator from 
Nebraska was very cooperative. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Nebraska has always endeavored to be 
cooperative. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall 
that I brought the Senator from Ne- 
braska into this conversation at all, in 
any way whatever. He has always been 
cooperative with me, not only in regard 
to this but in regard to other matters. 
My sister is one of the Senator’s con- 
stituents. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct—and 
I am interested in seeing that good care 
is taken of the Senator’s sister in Ne- 
braska. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that I may be per- 


mitted to ask the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say I shall be delighted to have the 
senior Senator from Indiana ask me a 
question. I regret that I was not on 
the floor when the Senator asked a ques- 
tion earlier, and I hastened to the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The question I 
want to ask is based on an Associated 
Press dispatch, issued at 1:13 p. m. today, 
which reads: 

Senator Pavut H. Dovatas (Democrat, Illi- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Rec- 
orp has been sent for and, when it ar- 
rives, it will be read. The Senator from 
Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 


1 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since the RECORD is 


being sent for, I should like to ask that 
| the Recorp be read, wherein the Senator 
from Indiana stated that the Senator 
from Illinois made the statement know- 
ing it was not true—which I think is a 
violation of the rules of the Senate. If 
we are going to go back to the RECORD, 
I think we ought to have the whole 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I think we ought to 
have that, also. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the 
make that request? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I do. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for the pur- 
pose of the request of the Senator from 
Illinois that the Record be read—that 


Senator 


| is, the Recorp which will show the obser- 


nois), sald today that the Senate RFC sub- 
committee leaned over backward to protect 


Republicans who might have been accused 
of currying favor by obtaining Government 
firms. 


loans for business 


Mr. President, the question I want to 
ask the able Senator is, Will he name the 
Republicans? Will he tell the world who 
they are? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I may say I think 
that this report is somewhat inexact. I 
should like to see the stenographic copy 


am 


of my statement. It was not my inten- 


ward to cover up for anyone. 
it was my intention to say, and I believe 
the Record will show—that we did not 
pursue certain lines of inquiry which, if 
carried out, might have reflected upon 
certain prominent Republicans, and that 
we were very careful not to do that, lest 
we be charged with unjustly smearing 
leaders in the Republican Party and peo- 
ple active in the Republican Party. 


ee pe 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask ` 


that the Recorp be read as to exactly 
what the able senior Senator from Illi- 
nois said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not thereby lose the 
floor. I wish to finish my remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Indiana wish to address a further 
question to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. I am now ris- 
ing to make a point of order, and to ask 
that the Recorp be read, that we may 
know exacily what the able Senator from 
Illinois said, 


vations made by the Senator from In- 
diana relative to the statement of the 
Senator from Illinois, to the effect that 
he made this statement, knowing it was 
untrue, or words to that effect. 

Mr. President, while we are getting the 
Recorp, I should like to finish, if I may. 
I am not particularly anxious to remain 
on the floor, but the charge was made, 
as I understood—and it was a general 
charge—that the Republicans were in- 
citing these investigations. Naturally 
that charge runs to the leadership and 
to everyone else. I am saying to the 
distinguished Senator and to other Mem- 
bers of the Senate that these investi- 
gations have been initiated by the ma- 
jority, and this year it took 10 times as 
much money as it took 10 years ago, to 
make such investigations. Mr. Presi- 
dent think of that. I am for them. I 
think they are necessary. I want the 
world to know that, and I am going to 
continue to vote for funds for this pur- 
pose, because I think they are needed in 
order to make investigations of this kind. 


tion to say that we had leaned over back- ' I do not know what the situation will be 


I did say— | 


in another 2 years, but, if the percentage 
continues to rise as it has in the past, we 
shall not be prepared to make adequate 
appropriations to get the job done which 
needs to be done. So I am for the appro- 
priations. I am against appropriations 
for needless investigations, but in this 
particular instance I am for them. I 
think the Kefauver committee to investi- 
gate crime in interstate commerce ought 
to continue, if Senators want to know the 
truth, aud yet there has been an effort to 
discontinue it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment I will 
yield. I think there are other commit- 
tees which ought to be conducting inves- 


- tigations. Recently a charge was made 


on the Senate floor by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] and by his 
colleague [Mr. STENNIS], two of the 
finest men I know, men whose integrity 
is above question, about dealing out 
patronage jobs, selling such jobs in Mis- 
sissippi and in other States. That is a 
matter which ought to be investigated. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I can think of many 
things which might be investigated, and 
let me say, as one who is economically 
minded, even more so, I think, than the 
distinguished senior Senator from IHi- 
nois, that I am going along with appro- 
priations for such investigations. Fur- 
thermore, I am going to give credit to 
whoever does the investigating, whether 
he be a Democrat or a Republican. 

Mr. President, I believe the one big 
issue in the United States today is to 
eliminate immorality from Government, 
and if it is found in any Federal agen- 
cies, it ought to be revealed and elimi- 
nated. The Senate of the United States 
ought to lead the way. I care not who 
may conduct the investigations or 
whence he comes, or what his party may 
be. If he has the courage to undertake 
the work and do a real job of investigat- 
ing, I intend to support him, and I shall 
vote to appropriate the necessary money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to in- 
quire whether the record of my re- 
marks has been obtained? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I am not going to yield 
for that purpose. It would be necessary 
for me to yield for a point of order, and 
I am not going to yield for any purpose 
now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor wanted to find out what I said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
have that information, I may say to the 
Senator, when I finish my remarks. I 
realize, of course, that perhaps the Sen- 
ator does not care to listen to them, but 
I wish to make them, anyway. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam always delighted 
to listen to a speech by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has 
raised this point, and we are going to 
finish it now. 5 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
us get the Recor, so that we may know 
what was said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am going to do that 
in my own time. 

Mr. President, not long ago I was in 
a meeting of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, not the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and the members of 
the committee were concerned about 
putting a ceiling on the amount of 
money appropriated for the contingent 
fund, because they did not want some 
of the investigations continued. I shall 
not repeat what was said, because I do 
not care to violate any confidence, but 
I say to the Members of the Senate that 
I am one who is now, as I have been all 
the time, in favor of getting rid of im- 
morality, favoritism, and paternalism in 
government. If we need investigating, 
let us investigate, and let us keep on ap- 
propriating, let us keep on putting men 
in charge of the investigations like the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
who has done a wonderful job. Let us 
back him up, and clean up this thing, 
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and bring everything out in the light 
so that there will be no dispute. 

I was shocked when I heard the Sen- 
ator from Illinois say 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I ask that the statement be read? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I ask that the state- 
ment be read. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not yield. I have 
read the statement. I do not care how 
the Senator interprets it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I merely want to have 
it read. 

Mr. WHERRY, It does not make any 
difference tome. I heard what the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us hear it read. 

Mr. WHERRY. Have I the floor, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRV. If there is anyone out 
of order it is the Senator from Illinois, 
walking up and down the aisles. He 
should go to his seat and remain there. 
That is what the rules require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until order can be 
obtained in the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that the Senate 
may be in order, if I may do so without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. The Senate 
must be in order, Senators will resume 


their seats. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. WHERRY. Not yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 


concluded my remarks, but I yield to the. 


Senator from Indiana, who can read the 
record in his statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to ask that the record of my remarks, 
as officially transcribed, be read to the 
Senate—— 


Mr. WHERRY., I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 5 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that we may know 
what the remarks are, and not merely 
what other people say they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is not in order. 
The Senator from Nebraska has yielded 
5 the Senator from Indiana for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the able Senator from 
Nebraska whether he knows that the 
senior Senator from Illinois made the 
following statement on this floor this 
morning, according to the Associated 
Press, which word has now gone to every 
newspaper in the United States which 
Subscribes to the Associated Press: 

Senator Paut H. Doucias (Democrat, of 
Tilinois) said today that the Senate RFC 
subcommittee leaned over backward to pro- 
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tect. Republicans who might have been ac- 
cused of currying favor to obtain Govern- 
ment loans for business firms, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART, Just a moment. I 
should also like to ask whether the able 
Senator from Nebraska knows whether 
or not, as the Associated Press reported, 
the senior Senator from Illinois made 
this statement, which has now gone out 
over the AP wire: 


Doucx as took the floor to laud FULBRIGHT'S 
devotion to duty and to state that he pulled 
no punches, he shielded no one, Then he 
took after the Republicans, 


In other words, the question is wheth- 
er the able Senator from Illinois, after 
praising the Senator from Arkansas and 
lauding his devotion to duty, saying that 
he “pulled no punches; he shielded no 
one,” then later in his remarks said, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press—and we 
shall in a moment read exactly what he 
said that the Senate RFC subcommit- 
tee leaned over backward to protect Re- 
publicans who might have been accused 
of currying favor to obtain Government 
loans for business firms.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask the Senator 
from Illinois to name the Republicans, to 
bring forth the record and tell about 
whom he was talking when he said that 
the committee leaned over backward to 
protect someone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is not in order. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois to read the 
record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. I 
8 the record of my statement be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also ask that the 
statement of the Senator from Indiana 
be read. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I shall be glad to yield 
for that purpose, but I want the Senator 
to ask me to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed with the record. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Doveras. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. Doucias. About a year ago I was ap- 
pointed as a member of the Reconstruction 
Finance Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and I have been 
fairly intimately connected with that inves- 
tigation, and have been able to follow it in 
detail, to take a minor part in its conduct, 
and to work very closely with the chairman, 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

In my opinion the Senator from Arkansas 
has set an example of energy, honesty, and 
complete fidelity to duty. -He has given up 
virtually every other interest which he has 
had. He has spent days and nights, yes, 
months, at this work. He has directed a staff 
of assistants. He has pulled no punches 
whatsoever. He has shielded no one, If 
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there had been any thought of considering 
the purely political effects of the investiga- 
tion, there are many witnesses who have 
been summoned who would not have been 
summoned, and a great many cases which 
have been investigated which would not 
have been Investigated. The Senator from 
Arkansas has been completely impartial and, 
as a matter of fact, has leaned over back- 
ward in his desire to be fair. 

Mr. TRE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Dovcr as. I should like to complete my 
statement, if I may. 

We have had in our possession information 
as to facts about certain loans which might 
have affected adversely the opposing politi- 
cal party. Had there been any desire to 
smear, the chairman of the subcommittee 
would have brought those loans out into 
the open. He did not do so. He leaned over 
backward, as a matter of fact, to protect the 
members of the opposition party who might 
have been accused, justly or unjustly, of 
trying to get favoritism in RFC loans, and he 
was unsparing in the effort which he made 
to see that anyone who was guilty of un- 
ethical conduct, whatever his connection, 
should be put on the stand and interrogated. 

Mr. President, I am aware that the RECORD 
is technically correct about the Senator from 
Arkansas, but I wish to add a word from 
my heart. He has been an incorruptible and 
honest investigator, and I do not want to 
have even an imputation made about his 
character. 

I was very happy yesterday morning when 
I read an article in the Baltimore Sun, which 
is an extremely reputable paper, and I should 
like to read into the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, if I may, certain comments 
which John W. Owens, who wrote the article, 
made about the Fulbright inquiry. The 
article, under the headline, “The Fulbright 
inquiry sets example,” reads as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair what has been read 
covers what was requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not had time 
to examine the record. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he has cor- 
rected the record in any way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I have not seen 
the record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did any of the Sena- 
tor’s clerks or did his administrative as- 
sistant correct the record? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Some corrections 
have been made on the transcript. That 
is why I propounded the question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am informed that 
my administrative assistant has not 
made any changes in the record. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has anyone from the 
Senator’s office made any? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one from my of- 
fice has made any. 

Mr. WHERRY. There are some cor- 
rections on the transcript. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Cor- 
rections are made by the Official Re- 
porters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we ascertain whether the corrections 
were made by the Official Reporters? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
point is that the official report of what 
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the Senator from Illinois said, as it has 
been read on the floor, corresponds with 
what the Associated Press sent out to 
the world. What is the argument about? 

Mr. WHERRY. I would say that any- 
one who interpreted the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois in the way they 
have been interpreted by the press was 
justified in making such interpretation 
of the statement made on the floor by 
the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator’s re- 
marks do not need interpretation. The 
press has reported exactly what he said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I very much think 
80. 

Mr. DOUGLAS addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to reread the passage which 
has been so much questioned, and to ask 
whether there is the slightest touch of 
impropriety in what I said. I read from 
the official record: 

We have had in our possession informa- 
tion as to facts about certain loans which 
might have affected adversely the opposing 
political party. 


I ask Senators to listen to this part: 

Had there been any desire to smear, the 
chairman of the subcommittee would have 
brought those loans out into the open. He 
did not do so. He leaned over backward, 
as a matter of fact, to protect the members 
of the opposition party who might have been 
accused, justly or unjustly, of trying to get 
favoritism in RFC loans, and he was un- 
sparing in the effort which he made to see 
that anyone who was guilty of unethical 
conduct, whatever his connection, should be 
put on the stand and interrogated, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to hold the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska had yielded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I had yielded to the 
Senator from Illinois. I should like to 
yield the floor, if the Senator wishes to 
make a speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor had yielded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I yield to 
the Senator. He may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor had already done so. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I still have the 


floor. 
Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire who has the floor? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor. He 
has yielded to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator yielded permanently, or is he 
going to snatch his gift back at any 
moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to do 
it any way the Senator wants me to do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would be happier if 
the Senator were not an Indian-giver, 

Mr. WHERRY,. If I finish my remarks 
and sit down the Senator from Illinois 
will not have to worry about my snatch- 
ing anything back. I wish to say that 
certainly the press reports, as they have 


been read on the floor, indict Republi- _ 
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cans with the implication that they have 
been covered up” by the committee. 
There is no doubt about the fact that the 
report to that effect has gone out all over 
the United States. The statement says 
that the opposition party might have 
been indicted. “Might have been in- 
dicted,” Mr. President. That statement 
certainly goes a long way toward in- 
dicting members of the Republican 
Party for questionable deals with the 
RFC. i 

I think the question asked by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana is in 
order. If there are any Members on this 
side of the aisle or on the other side of 
the aisle who might be drawn into this 
investigation, they ought to be drawn 
into it. The investigation ought to con- 
tinue, and it ought to wipe the slate clean, 
no matter who is involved, That is the 
way I feel about it. The Senator from 
Illinois, who I think came as close to 
violating the personal rule of the Senate 
as anyone could without doing it, should 
bend over backward to make the RECORD 
clear that he is not accusing Republican 
Senators. He owes it to the ethics and 
integrity of Senators of the United States 
to do so. 

I wish again to thank the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], able states- 
man that he is, in whom I have the ut- 
most confidence, for one of the finest ad- 
dresses that has ever been made on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It has been called to 
my attention that the press release 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska yields only for a 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska know that the press re- 
lease, which I said was an Associated 
Press release, was actually a United 
Press release? 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for making the correction for me. 

Before yielding the floor, I wish to say 
again that I compliment the Senator 
from Arkansas for the very fine work he 
has done. In line with the statements 
which have been made today from this 
side of the aisle I hope he will continue 
the job to its completion. I believe it 
goes even further than merely recom- 
mending legislation. With the innuen- 
does and interpretations which have 
gone out over the press wires today, 
I think it behooves the committee to 
clear up any implied indictment of the 
Republican leadership, or of any mem- 
ber of the opposition who has not been 
drawn into the investigation. I think 
if the committee has any information 
that Republican members are in- 
volved they should be asked to testi- 
fy before the committee, along with 
other persons, to see if anyone in 
the legislative branch has been guilty of 
favoritism, paternalism, or anything 
else, in the granting of loans by the RFC. 
I want to say to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas that the junior Senator from 
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Nebraska intended no partisanship in 
the statement he made. , 

If it had not been for the general 
charge with respect to the Republican 
leadership I would not have taken the 


floor. 

I feel it is absolutely necessary that 
immorality be driven out of all Govern- 
ment agencies, as it should be driven 
from any other place, and I hope the 
investigation will be continued. I shall 
be glad to vote for additional appropria- 
tions of money for the subcommittee, so 
that it may continue its work and finish 
with its investigations of the charges 
and indictments which have been made, 
not only before the committee, but in 
the press. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I inquire whether the Senator from N2- 
braska has really yielded the floor? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is that 
question addressed to me? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It was addressed to 


the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 


are making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. I read from the official record: 
He— 


The chairman— 
leaned over backwards, as a matter of fact, 
to protect the members of the opposition 
party who might have been accused, justly 
or unjustly. 


Mr. President, I stand on that state- 
ment. I am proud that my colleague 
from Arkansas is a man who gives a 
proper break to the opposition. Such 
practice is not always observed in the 
game of politics. Frequently the pro- 
cedure is to smear one’s cpponent and 
to cover up for oneself. 

The Senator from Arkansas has not 
covered up for anyone. Certain lines of 
inquiry might have been pursued, which 
might have subjected some of the lead- 
ing members of the opposition party to 
severe criticism, and a politically minded 
chairman would have done it. However, 
the chairman of the committee is not 
that type of politically minded Senator. 
He has been trying to see that justice 
was done. 

I do not like to make charges on the 
floor of the Senate. I do not like to 
attack people on the floor of the Senate. 
I do not think that in the 2 years I have 
been a Member of the Senate I have ever 
said an unkind word abo-t any other 
Senator. I do not intend to do so. Since 
the Senator from Indiana and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska have been pressing 
me about certain cases I may say that I 
have been extremely dubious about the 
loan of $18,500,000 which was made to 
the company of which Mr. Guy George 
Gabrielson is now president. The com- 
pany which got the loan of $18,500,000 is 
owned by a group of oil companies whose 
assets in the aggregate probably run close 
to a billion dollars. They had ample re- 
sources to finance the developments of 
the company of which Mr. Gabrielson 
is now president, without running to the 
RFC for funds. However, they did go 
to the RFC for funds. Had the chair- 
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man of the committee and the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee been 
politically minded, it would not have 
been too difficult to put this case over a 
barrel. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield for 
a gu-ction to the eminently fair-minded 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. If the investigations 
of the committee indicated that there 
was available or could be made available 
any evidence indicating undue influence 
or illegal practices with reference to 
that particular loan, was it not the duty 
of the committee to look into it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say that I do 
not think we have unearthed any illegal 
practices. We have detected impropri- 
eties. That is what we have been 
pursuing. 

In view of limits imposed by the size 
of our staff and the time available for 
this investigation, the number of cases 
we could choose to investigate was of 
necessity, limited. We tried to shy away 
from the investigation of any case with 
respect to which we might be accused 
of being politically biased. So we did 
not push the Carthage Hydrocol case as 
completely as we otherwise would, had 
we had more time or resources. May I 
say that even with the necessary time 
and resources, had we had a politically 
minded chairman or a politically minded 
committee, we might have concentrated 
our efforts on this case, but we chose 
to pass it over. 

In any case, I believe that the major 
oil companies which owned Carthage 
Hydrocol should not have gone to the 


' RFC for a loan. 


In this connection, I wish to pay trib- 
ute to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. I wish to give him more 
credit than he has apparently given to 
me. I want to say that in the hearings 
of our subcommitte it was the Senator 
from Indiana who carried out the most 
rigorous cross-examination with respect 
to this loan, and who expressed himseif 
against it. I pay tribute to the Senator 
from Indiana because he did that. 

But it is also true that the chairman 
of the committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
did not trot forward the Carthage 
Hydrocol case, with Mr. George Gabriel- 
son as a central figure, for investigation. 
That is all I said. 

It is an extraordinary situation—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I should like to 
finish my sentence. 

It is an extraordinary situation when 
the chairman of the committee, who 
pushes an investigation with complete 
fidelity, is criticized because he leans 


over backward—or because I say he leans 


over backward—in the desire to be fair, 

I remind the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WuHerry] and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART] that we should 
thank God that there are still people in 
the United States who follow those tac- 
tics, even though the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from Indiana 
may not believe it. 
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Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. WHERRY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield to either 
one of these Heavenly Twins, [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have a question to propound to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. In one breath, the 
Senator says, as reported in the press: 

Dovatas took the floor to laud FuLsricutT’s 
devotion to duty and to state that he pulled 
no punches; he shielded no one. Then he 
took after Republicans. 


I read further from the press ticker 
sheet: 

Senator PauL H. DoucLas said today that 
the Senate RFC subcommittee leaned over 
backwards to protect Republicans who might 
have been accused of currying favor to ob- 
tain Government loans for business. 


The able Senator talked completely 
around the bush, as he is now doing. 
The question I ain putting to him is this: 
Who were the Republicans whom the 
Senator from Arkansas leaned over 
backward to cover up? If the Senator 
wants to put this debate on the basis of 
“all holy,” let us put it on that basis. 
Let us quit intimating that some Mem- 
bers on the Republican side were 
shielded, because the Senator knows 
that they were not. 

A moment ago the able chairman of 
the committee 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from Indiana completed his question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I want the Senator 
from Illinois to name the Republicans 
with respect to whom the chairman 
of the committee leaned over back- 
ward, because the Senator intimated 
that there were such. The statement 
has gone out to the world this afternoon 
that there were such Republicans. Let 
us name them. I challenge the Senator 
to name them. I challenge him to call 
a meeting of the committee tomorrow 
and name those about whom he is talk- 
ing, because the Senator was speaking 
in the plural. He was not merely talk- 
ing about the so-called Gabrielson case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana has, upon occasion, reminded 
me that my past occupation was that of 
a teacher. I am very proud of that oc- 
cupation. One of the many good les- 
sons one learns from that occupation 
is to consult sources and not to depend 
exclusively on secondary evidence such 
as press reports which, however, accurate 
they may be in the main, are sometimes 
defective in individual instances. 

What I said was that the chairman of 
the subcommittee “leaned over back- 
ward, as a matter of fact, to protect the 
members of the opposition party who 
might have been accused, justly or un- 
justly, of trying to get favoritism in RFC 
loans.” s 

There. is nothing wrong: with that 
statement. It is exactly what a scrupu- 
lous-and honorable man would do; and I 
am surprised that there should be any 
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criticism of me for making that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator just 
quoted his own words. He said “mem- 
bers.” That means more than one. I 
challenge the Senator to name the mem- 
bers. He evidently has someone in 
mind, or he would not have made the 
statement. Tell the Senate and tell the 
world who the Republicans are with re- 
spect to whom the able Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Illinois 
leaned over backward to protect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is always a certain advantage in a gen- 
eral statement which is true without 
arousing personal passions by mention- 
ing individuals. We all know that. 

I may say that in addition to the Car- 
thage Hydrocol loan, I have been ex- 
tremely critical of the Texmass loan, a 
loan of something more than $10,000,000. 
A large portion of this loan was used, not 
to develop oil properties—and I do not 
believe that any of it should have been 
used to develop the oil properties in ques- 
tion—but was used to help bail out three 
groups, namely, the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Co. of Boston, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Co., and a group of Bos- 
ton investors organized into a peculiar 
kind of investment. group; whose names 
read like a list of the bluebloods of 
Boston. I do not believe that very many 
Democrats could be found in that list. 
In fact, it reads to me like a list of mem- 
bers of the most exclusive Boston clubs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish. The 
percentage of Democrats in that group 
is very small. We did not direct our 
investigation at the Boston end of the 
Texmass affair. We directed our in- 
vestigation at the Texas end of the Tex- 
mass affair. 

I may say that the term “Texmass” is 
an abbreviation of Texas“ and Massa - 
chusetts,“ indicating the combination 
of Texas oil and brains, the Massachu- 
setts money. 

We concentrated the investigation at 
the Texas end, which happens to be 
the Democratic end. If the Senator from 
Nebraska or the Senator from Indiana 
wants to have the investigation directed 
at the Massachusetts end, I think the 
Senator from Arkansas is willing to ob- 
lige him. If that matter is gone into, 
I think the situation will be shown to 
be extraordinary. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finish? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I am going to 
finish my statement. 

I think it will be extraordinary to find 
men who are opposed to any Govern- 
ment participation in business or any 
Government participation in financing, 
coming down here to Washington, not 
with a tin cup, but with a bushel basket, 
and having large amounts of money 
poured into it in order that there may 
be relief for the wealthy Bostonians who 
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live on Beacon Hill, vote the Republican 
ticket, and damn the Democrats every 
time they have a chance, 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isee my good friend, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lope] in the Chamber. I do not 
include him in that list. He is one of 
the finest Members of the Senate. I hope 
he will not take offense at my statement. 

May I say to him that I was drawn into 
this by inadvertence. I did not want to 
discuss the Boston connection, but these 
two experts in psychological warfare got 
me into it. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. CAPEHART 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question, 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First let me yield to 
my good friend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who, I hasten to say, is not on 
this list, and has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the transaction. He is one cf 
the finest Members of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I am glad to have this 
opportunity to say that I have no con- 
nection whatever with the activities of 
which the Senator speaks. I know noth- 
ing whatever about their merits. I hope 
the situation will be investigated, let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly what 
I would expect the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to say. It is in keeping with his 
whole character. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Are we to under- 
stand that the Republicans about whom 
the Senator was talking were the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co., the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Co., and certain blue 
bloods from Boston? What other Re- 
publicans were involved? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I have fur- 
nished a sufficient field of inquiry for 
the talents of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Illinois made the charge that Re- 
publicans were covered up i2 the investi- 
gation by the able Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is a serious 
charge. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wait a minute. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I demand that the 
Senator prove it. I demand that the 
committee meet tomorrow, and that the 
Senator prove his statement, because so 
far as I am concerned, if he does not 
prove it, it is an untruth. y 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
Senator from Indiana to the fact that 
the words “to cover up” did not appear 
in any portion of my remarks, This is 
a wholly gratuitous insertion which 
someone—and I think perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Indiana may have been an 
innocent victim—made in his version 
of what I said. The record does not 
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show any use of the verb “to cover up.” 
It does show as follows: 

He leaned over backwards, as a matter of 
fact, to protect the Members of the opposi- 
tion party who might have been accused, 
justly or unjustly, of trying to get favoritism 
in RFC loans. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I decline to yield. 

We are in an extraordinary position. 
When we are unfair we are attacked, 
and when we lean over backwards, in 
an effort to be fair, we are attacked as 
being unfair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I snall be glad to 
yield to the “dart thrower” from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would rather speak 
as one of the heavenly twins, if the Sen- 
ator does not mind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say to my 
friend from Nebraska that he grew up 
in Nebraska and there saw the Co- 
manches circle and close in on the 
trains of prairie wagons and thus he 
became accustomed to the method of 
closing in on a man by shouting at 
him? 

Mr, WHERRY. Shouting? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought I used a 
very modulated voice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. In a very modulated 
voice, I would suggest that we get down 
to facts. Instead of making speeches, 
let us get down to what has been asked 
by the Senator from Indiana. Is it not 
a fact that even on the Senator’s own 
testimony he used the word “break” in 
his remarks, and that he referred to his 
giving a break to the opposition? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was a collo- 
quialism. 

Mr. WHERRY. All right. If the 
Senator will permit me: What was the 
break? All I am interested in is: What 
did the Senator do to cover up or give 
a break? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not “cover up.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a minute. The 
Senator wants to be fair to the “heavenly 
twin.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question. If the Sen- 
ator says it was not to cover up what 
was the break the Senator gave the 
Republicans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may have 
an opportunity to give certain illus- 
trations? 

Mr. WHERRY: I think the Senator 
from Illinois ought to answer the ques- 
tion, and I will tell why I think he should. 
I believe he is a fair-minded man, at least 
he says he wants to be, with his collo- 
quial expressions. I think if a “break” 
is given to a person, that it is just the 
same as covering up for a person. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I want to know, 
and what the Senator from Indiana 
wants to know is: Who got the “break”? 
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Who are the committee “covering up”? 
Who are they, whether they are Repub- 
licans or Democrats? We are entitled 
to know who they are. A serious charge 
has been made. I am not throwing any 
darts. I may not be expressing myself 
in the best of “heavenly” language, but 
I am speaking in the old Midwestern 
fashion. I want to know who is being 
“covered up” or what is being done for 
any person. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In order to keep the 
Recorp straight I will say I have never 
used the words “cover up.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator used 
the words “to protect.” Now, who is 
being protected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). The 
Senator from Indiana is out of order. 
The Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield the floor tempo- 
rarily to the Senator from Arkansas to 
present some illustrations of this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to address myself to the inquiry 
of the Senator from Nebraska about 
“giving a break.” First I should like to 
preface it by saying that I think the 
report of the committee may have dealt 
with some distinctions that have been 
perhaps too subtle for some people quite 
to follow. We made distinctions between 
improper and illegal conduct. 

I think in the statement made by the 
Senator from Illinois there are perhaps 
some nuances of meaning that are difi- 
cult to follow. He was not saying and 
he did not mean to say “cover up” in 
the language used. 

The Senator from Nebraska refers to 
“a break.” I will give one illustration 
of a break which I think is a legitimate 
illustration of that very thing, with re- 
gard to the Gabrielson matter. This is 
the actual truth of that matter. When 
we came to the hearing on the question 
of the Carthage-Hydrocol loan the staff 
had briefed the chairman, and I think 
some of the other members. This was 
done last summer. I knew from the in- 
formation supplied me by the staff—Mr. 
Herz in particular—that Mr. Gabrielson 
Was a prominent member in that organi- 
gation. I think he was president of it 
or its attorney. We were not at that 
time concerned about undue influence. 
I disapproved of the loan on the ground 
already stated by the Senator from Ili- 
nois. But I consider it a break that I 
did not lead off with Mr. Gabrielson; that 
I permitted the Senator from Indiana, 
a Republican member, and I think the 
only Republican member present, to de- 
velop it himself. I permitted him to de- 
velop the fact that Mr. Gabrielson was 
there, and he was given every opportu- 
nity to express his indignation at the 
participation in RFC lending by such an 
organization. I consider that a break. 

We could have headlined the matter; 
IT could have taken over as chairman and 
made it appear as if all the Republicans 
were greatly surprised and chagrined. 
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I consider that a legitimate break, be- 
cause we were not seeking to make a par- 
tisan hearing out of it. That is an illus- 
tration of what I call a “break.” We 
were not covering up anything. I think 
it was a break to permit a Republican 
minority member to take advantage of 
that situation, and it reflected credit on 
him. I think it refiected credit on the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. So long as the Senator 
from Arkansas addressed his remarks to 
me, I should like to ask him, outside of 
the Gabrielson incident, which he 
denies 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does the Sen- 
ator mean “denies”? è 

Mr. WHERRY. That he had anything 
to do with this loan. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He does not deny 
that. We never accused him of using 
undue influence. 

Mr. WHERRY. But outside of this 
man Gabrielson, does the Senator have 
any Republicans in mind to whom the 
committee gave a break or covered up, or 
whatever language the Senator may 
wish to use 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We did not cover 
up for anybody. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not consider 
that a cover up for anybody. I stated 
that a moment ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator 
name them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I do not con- 
sider that we covered up for any Re- 
publican. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator 
name anyone to whom a break was 
given? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I think it 
was a break to the Senator from In- 
diana, and the whole Republican mem- 
bership of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean the committee covered up some- 
thing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall refer to 
the Texmass case; before I mention 
that, I will say I do not think the Sen- 
ator understands what either the Sena- 
tor from Illinois or I have in mind when 
I say we did not take full advantage of 
all the possibilities involved in the hear- 
ing. There is a misapprehension here 
respecting the use of the words. I 
think all the Senator from [Illinois in- 
tended to say was that the committee 
had not undertaken to make political 
capital out of these hearings. That is 
about all it comes to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Here is the press re- 
lease—— 

Mr: FULBRIGHT. We are not re- 
sponsible for the press release. We will 
deal with the record as the reporter 
made it. 

Mr. Y. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. The press release states 
that— 

Senator Paur H. Doveras, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said today that the Senate RFC 
subcommittee leaned backward to protect 
Republicans who might have been accused 


of currying favor to obtain Government 
loans for business firms. 
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If the Senator is asked this question: 
Is that statement true; what would he 
say about it? That question will be 
asked the Senator by the press. Would 
the Senator say that it is true? 

I will read it again, because I want to 
emphasize it: 

Senator PauL H. Dovucras, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said today that the Senate RFC 
subcommittee leaned over backward to pro- 
tect Republicans who might have been ac- 
cused of currying favor to obtain Govern- 
ment loans for business firms. 


Will the Senator say that statement 
is true? Will the Senator say it is un- 
true? As to this statement will the Sen- 
ator say it is true or untrue? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I would say 
it is not a correct representation of what 
the Senator from Illinois said. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; but the Senator is 
fair-minded. What would the Senator 
say about this statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
it is not true. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator says that 
it is not true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Wait a minute. 
There are two points I am trying to 
make. The first is that it is not in ac- 
cord with the full statement of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. In the second place, 
I think it is subject to an erroneous in- 
ference because it does not carry the 
words “justly or unjustly” which were 
used by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
think it is true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is sub- 
ject to misrepresentation by reasonable 
men. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it true, I ask the 
Senator. It is either true or not true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
it was not said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. In that sense it is certainly not 
true, I think the Senator or, if the Sen- 
ator prefers the term, “heavenly twin,” 
made a mountain out of a molehill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Not at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? , 

Mr. WHERRY. A mountain has been 
made out of a molehill by the Senator 
from Illinois in charging a “cover-up” 
for Republicans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no. If the 
Senator made any charge it was that I 
did the covering up, and I know the 
Senator had no intention of saying that 
I covered up anybody. What he was in- 
tending to say and trying to emphasize 
was that this hearing had been conduct- 
ed in an eminently fair manner, with- 
out an attempt to take political advan- 
tage of the position of the minority. 
That is certainly all he was trying to do. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. It is a very simple question, 
phrased in very simple language. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Very well. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
say that that statement as carried over 
the press, was true or untrue? Answer 


it “Yes” or “No.” [Laughter.] The 
Senator is very fair-minded, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. Very well. It is 


not true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shoula like to 
point out that the statement printed in 
the press was not the precise statement 
that was made on the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois now has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
make a brief statement, if the Senator 
will yield. 

Nr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question, 
not for a statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is— 
and I address my question to the able 
Senator from Illinois —is it not a fact 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the committee itself, did a fair, im- 
partial job; that they did not cover up 
anybody or try to protect anybody; that 
they have done an honest job right up 
to this very minute, and thet at no time 
did they in any way try to defend or try 
to protect or cover up anybody? Is that 
not the history of the committee and its 
chairman? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since I am a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has just paid tribute 
to the committee, and therefore has paid 
tribute to me—and I now want to thank 
him for his generosity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the answer to the question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is unbecoming 
for anyone to pin flowers upon himself, 
but since it has been done, I will say 
I think it is true. The chairman of the 
committee, the members of the commit- 
tee, including the members on the Demo- 
cratic side, have been eminently fair in 
this matter. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana very much. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one other ques- 
tion? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 


the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have not had 
years of experience in training boys in 
the University of Chicago, so I simply 
do not understand the reference to col- 
loquialisms and “heavenly twins” and 
so on. I apologize by reason of not havy- 
ing had that experience. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana does very well. There is no 
need to apologize. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. What I want to ask 
the Senator from Illinois is this: Did he 
read the dispatch which was sent out by 
the United Press, the UP, knowing that 
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it would be published in all the news- 
papers, or many of them, in the United 
States; and was the chairman not justi- 
fied in calling the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois in order 
that he might correct the record him- 
self? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would have pre- 
ferred it if the Senator from Indiana 
had first consulted the actual text of 
the record to find out what I actually 
said, and if he had then talked to me, 
we could have made a joint statement 
indicating that the press report was not 
precisely in conformity with the full of- 
ficial record. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois left the floor, and returned 
only a few minutes ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had gone to lunch, 
for I did not realize that these fireworks 
had started. Hereafter I shall keep a 
sandwich in the cloakroom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Actually, if there 
is any reflection arising out of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois, I 
should think it would be on the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for having 
countenanced any “covering up.” 
“ae DOUGLAS. But I did not say 

at. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know the Sena- 
tor did not, and I know he did not in- 
tend his remarks to be interpreted in 
that way. So J do not see what the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was so excited about. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then what did the 
Senator from Illinois intend by the 
statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He intended to 
emphasize the fact that the committee 
“had been impartial and fair in the way 
it conducted its investigations. That is 
all he intended. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; he intended 
that what actually did happen would 
happen, namely, that the statement 
that Republicans had been covered up, 
would be sent all over the world. I will 
stand on that statement until the Sena- 
tor from Illinois says it is not what he 
intended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to do that. 
Mr. President, I protest having the Sen- 
ator from Indiana read that intent into 
my statement and action. That was not 
my purpose in any way. My sole purpose 
was to defend the integrity of the chair- 
man and the subcommittee, which, al- 
though not directly attacked, had been 
somewhat blurred by imputation. That 
was my sole purpose. I now wish to 
assure the Senator from Indiana that 
was my purpose, my sole purpose, and 
nothing but my purpose. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take my 
seat until I give my friends on the other 
side of the aisle an opportunity to ask 
questions. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from Il- 
linois brought into the debate a loan 
made to Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. Does 
the Senator know whether, when that 
loan was made, Mr. Gabrielson was 
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chairman or president of Carthage Hy- 
drocol, Inc., or whether he was chairman 
of the Republican National Committee? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that at the time when the loan was 
made, he was neither president nor 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. I think that is true—at least 
at the time of the first of the three 
loans, There were two subsequent loans, 

Mr. WELKER. Was he at any time, 
when any of the three loans were made, 
president of Carthage Hydrocol, Inc.? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When Mr. Gunder- 
son, a former member of the RFC, was 
queried on this loan, he replied—hear- 
ings, page 441—“Mr. Gabrielson was 
originally the attorney.” Later he be- 
came the president. I regret that I do 
not follow the affairs of the Republican 
Party as closely as I should for I do not 
know when he became Chairman of that 
party. 

Mr. WELKER. Perhaps I can ac- 
quaint the Senator with the facts in that 
matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me ask when Mr. 
Gabrielson became Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. Gabrielson be- 
came Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee on the fourth day of 
August 1949. 

I say to the Senator from Illinois, for 
his information, that the last install- 
ment of the loan to Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., was made on April 25, 1949. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was very careful 
to keep Mr. Gabrielson’s name out of 
this matter, until the questioning began. 

Mr. WELKER. But the Senator from 
Illinois did name Mr. Gabrielson, did he 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said I thought the 
loan to the Carthage Hydrocol Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Gabrielson became 
president and before that the attorney, 
should not have been made, and that the 
subsequent loans should not have been 
made. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WELKER. Is the Senator from 
Illinois familiar with the subcommittee 
hearings under date of July 10, 1950, on 
page 440, when a former RFC director, 
Mr. Harvey Gunderson, testified as fol- 
lows: 

I had never talked to Mr. Gabrielson, and 
I know of no one in the RFC who had ever 
talked with him, until after the loan was 
made, at which time he was elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


In that connection, Mr. Gabrielson 
has issued a statement from which I 
read the following: 


Mr. Gunderson's testimony further makes 
it clear that the loan was negotiated by Mr. 


P. C. (Dobie) Keith, an outstanding chemical- 


engineer, through Mr. Jesse Jones, former 
Federal loan administrator. I have been Mr. 
Keith's attorney for many years. 

Because of its value to national defense 
and the development of natural resources, 
the loan was endorsed by the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Is the Senator from Illinois familiar 
with that testimony? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, in a general 
way. Let me say that the attention of 
the press was called to that testimony 
at the time. We never have charged Mr. 
Gabrielson with doing anything wrong. 

What I did point out was that we did 
not push the investigation of this loan. 
If this line of investigation had been car- 
ried out further, it would have shown, 
I think, that the loan should not have 
been made, and by imputation, such an 
investigation might have reflected on Mr. 
Gabrielson, who subsequently became 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

My point is that we have been seru- 
pulous in trying to protect Mr. Gabriel- 
son, but now apparently we are being 
attacked because we are trying to be 
scrupulous. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further, and then I shall 
be through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam sure the Senator 
from Illinois realizes that I am not at- 
tacking him. I am confused, as the 
Senator from Illinois is. 

Let me ask why the Senator from Illi- 
nois mentioned the name of Mr. Gabriel- 
son and why the Senator from Illinois 
used the words that he was “giving a 
break to some Republicans,” if there 
were no malintent on the part of Mr, 
Gabrielson or on the part of any other 
Republican the Senator can name? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I did not want 
to bring Mr. Gabrielson’s name into this 
matter. It was under very severe pres- 
sure from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] that I even men- 
tioned the name of the company. The 
Recorp of today’s debate will, I am sure, 
make this quite clear. 

I do think that if there had been a 
disposition on the part of the chairman 
of the subcommittee or the subcommit- 
tee itself to probe the Carthage Hydrocol 
loan rather severely, it could have been 
shown that this was a loan which should 
not have been made in the public in- 
terest, but that the financing should 
have come from the huge oil companies 
which owned Carthage Hydrocol. On 
the other hand, the subcommittee could 
have attacked the company for getting 
large hand-outs from the RFC. But we 
scrupulously tied our hands behind our 
backs on this matter. 

Mr. WELKER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I appreciate 
the fact that neither the Republican nor 
the Democratic Party—no political 
party—has a monopoly on honesty. I 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
and to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], who is my close personal 
friend, that I appreciate the Senator's 
reference. However, as a freshman 
Member of this body, I say we should 
not let this investigation cease now. On 
the contrary, let us go to the bottom of 
all this matter, and let us be accurate 
when we accuse anyone of engaging in 
fraud by the misuse of the money of the 
American people. 

I say to the Senator that even if all 
the chips fall on this side of the aisle, 
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he will be doing a great thing for the 
people of the United States if he proves 
his case and proves any malfeasance, 
either on the part of the Republican 
Party or on the part of the Democratic 


Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think that in the heat of the debate, 
the Senator from Idaho put words into 
my mouth and thoughts into my mind 
which I did not utter or which were not 
in my head. I have not charged any 
Republican with malfeasance. I mere- 
ly said that there were certain loans 
which, if the committee had thoroughly 
investigated them, might by imputa- 
tion have refiected upon the Republi- 
can Party, but that we were careful not 
to go into those loans, lest we be ac- 
cused of unfairness and political par- 
tisanship, 

If the Senator from Idaho will read 
the Recorp tomorrow, when all of us 
are in a calmer mood, I think he will 
see that those have been not only my 
words but my intentions. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 


Mr. WELKER. I am certainly not 


angry. I heard the Senator from IIli- 
nois bring the name of Mr. Gabrielson 
into this debate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did so under ques- 
tioning from the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Carenart] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. WELKER. Naturally the Sena- 
tor would want me to do what I could 
to keep the Recorp straight. If Mr. 
Gabrielson was not even connected with 
the Corporation at that time, we cer- 
tainly should defend him on that basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; and I 
thank the Senator from Idaho. - 

Mr. President, if there are no fur- 
ther questions, I yield the floor. 

Mr, WELKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in connection with the matter which has 
been under discussion, a statement issued 
by Mr. Gabrielson, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Guy GEORGE GABRIELSON, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
Let Representative Hays clean up his own 

party, and his own- national committee, be- 

fore he tries to talk about something which 
he knows nothing about. His statement on 
the House floor today was an unmitigated lie. 

The hearings of the Fulbright subcom- 
mittee show that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., 
was negotiated before I became president of 
Carthage, and before I became chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

The printed hearings of the subcommittee 
show, on page 440, that under questioning of 
Senator FULBRIGHT on July 10, 1950, a former 
RFC Director, Mr. Harvey Gunderson, testi- 
fied as follows: 

“I had never talked to Mr. Gabrielson, and 


I know of no one in the RFC who had ever 


talked with him, until after the loan was 
made, at which time he was elected president 
of the company.” 

Mr. Gunderson’s testimony further makes 
it clear that the loan was negotiated by Mr. 
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P. C. (Dobie) Keith, an outstanding chemical 
engineer, through Mr, Jesse Jones, former 
Federal loan administrator, I have been Mr. 
Keith's attorney for many years. 

Because of its value to national defense 
and the development of natural resources, 
the loan was endorsed by the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The record shows that I.have no financial 
interest in Carthage Hydrocol, and that the 
only compensation I have received has been 
for my services as president and counsel. 

The last installment of the loan to Car- 
thage Hydrocol was made April 25, 1949. I 
became chairman of the Republican National 
Committee August 4, 1949. These facts are 
all a matter of record, and were available to 
Congressman Hays. 

“I can only conclude that this deliberate 
smear is an attempt to divert attention from 
the rascality rampant in Washington under 
the administration of the political party to 
which Mr. Hays is affiliated. And no amount 
of misrepresentation or mud-throwing will 
deter me from continuing to urge that we 
turn these rascals out in 1952. 


Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to one matter. 
Earlier I spoke about investigations. I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we have now 
spent almost 3 hours of valuable time 
in talking about an investigation. But 
we have now before us for consideration 
a bill which was introduced by eight 
distinguished Democratic Senators and 
six distinguished Republican Senators, if 
I can still count, after listening to the 
colloquy which has occurred here on the 
fioor of the Senate. Apparently, at least 
16 Members of this body regard that 
legislation as being important, deserv- 
ing of consideration and action. I 
merely wish to reiterate that the time 
has come when we should spend more 
time on legislation if we are to do what 
is expected of us. I say that in all 
kindness. 

One investigating committee alone 
has spent a quarter of a million dollars 
upon an investigation within the last 
year, which is a considerable sum of 
money for one committee to spend. 

We have before us a bill which in- 
volves health. The Senators who have 
sponsored the bill thought it was im- 
portant to the health of the country. 
I see the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Knownanp] on the 
fioor. He is one of the co-authors of 
this bill. 

I hope this body will not resolve itself 
into a group of policemen to such an ex- 
tent that some will suggest we should 
wear uniforms. On the contrary, I 
hope that we can get down to the seri- 
ous consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion, and can spend a little time in legis- 
lating. I say that in the utmost friend- 
liness and sincerity. 

ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, out 
of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference 
seven bills and to submit a concurrent 
resolution, which I send to the desk. 
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All these measures are intended to carry 
out the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. There are approximately 
10 or 11 other bills which also will be in- 
troduced by other Senators in this con- 
nection. A number of other Senators 
have joined with me in sponsoring these 
bills. I shall not take the time to read 
their names or to insert them into the 
Recorp, for they will appear on the bills 
when printed. 

I should like to say, Mr. President, 
that I am introducing these measures by 
request. With many of them I am in 
general agreement as to their objec- 

.tives. However, in introducing or sub- 
mitting these measures, and in the other 
bills which will be introduced by other 
Members to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission— 
and I believe that these measures cover 
all the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission—we reserve the right to 
amend the bills, eliminate from them 
provisions which may be objectionable, 
or, if they cannot be revised sufficiently, 
to oppose them outright. 

Our purpose in introducing all these 
bills is to get before the Congress all 
the proposals of the Hoover Commission, 
in order that the Congress may have an 
opportunity to study them, to the end 
that there may be enacted into law all 
the recommendations which are found 
to be advisable, which have merit, and 
which we think would carry out the gen- 
eral objectives of bringing about greater 
efficiency and economy in government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bills be 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bills and concurrent reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr, 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Lobo, Mr. Ives, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. Benton, and Mr. DIRK- 


SEN): 

S. 1134. A bill to establish principles and 
policies to govern generally the management 
of the executive branch of the Government 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
Feracuson, Mr. Lopcs, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. Durr, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 1135. A bill to provide a recruitment 
procedure for the competitive civil service in 
order to insure selection of personnel on the 
basis of open competition and merit, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
McCartry, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Loncz, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr, 
Dirksen, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1136. A bill to place in the Administra- 
tor of General Services responsibility for co- 
ordination of certain miscellaneous activities 
in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
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By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Brno, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. Doucias, Mr. LODGE, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr, 
Dorr, Mr. Dirksen, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL) : 

S. 1137. A bill to provide for the separa- 
tion of subsidy from air-mail pay in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
BENTON) : 

S. 1138. A bill creating a Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Corporatfon in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to exercise all of the functions with 
respect to Government life insurance and 
national service life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. TAFT, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. BENTON, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1189. A bill making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government so as to effectuate the recom- 
mendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. LopGE, and Mr. BEN- 
TON): 

S. 1140. A bill to establish and to consoli- 
date certain hospital, medical, and public 


health functions of the Government in a 


Department of Health; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
19) submitted by Mr. MCCLELLAN (for 
himself, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. O'CONOR, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Lopce, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
DouGLAs, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
Dorr, and Mr. DIRKSEN) , was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Sec- 
retary of State is requested to submit to the 
Congress within 90 days after the adoption 
of this resolution a plan for amalgamation 
of the personnel of the permanent State De- 
partment established in Washington and 
the personnel of the Foreign Service into a 
single foreign affairs career service, adminis- 
tered separately from the general civil serv- 
ice, and obligated to serve at home or over- 
seas, as recommended by the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr, President, in line 
with the statements just made by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I am sending to the desk seven 
reorganization bills for appropriate 
reference. These bills were drafted by 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. They are a part of the program 
just outlined by the Senator from 
Arkansas, chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and are designed to carry out 
through legislative enactment the 
recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission which have not yet been ap- 
proved by Congress, 
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I am glad to cooperate in this non- 


partisan approach to assure the full con- 


sideration of all the recommendations 
made by the Hoover Commission. At the 
same time, I. as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has stated, am doing so under the 
reservation that I do not wholly approve 
in advance of every provision contained 
in these bills, and reserve the right to 
offer perfecting amendments, or should 
the facts developed in committee so war- 
rant, to oppose certain parts of this pro- 
gram, even including some of the bills 
I am sponsoring. 

The main objective in this coordinated 
effort by 20 Senators is to insure that all 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission not yet fully activated will be 
given consideration by the appropriate 
committees of Congress. It has been 
estimated that 50 percent of the ap- 
proximately 300 recommendations made 
by the Hoover Commission have already 
been activated. While I realize that the 
remaining 50 percent are those which 
have met the most opposition, I never- 
theless am glad to associate myself in 
this effort to assure such consideration, 
and will do whatever I can, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, to have con- 
sideration given those provisions carry- 
ing out the recommendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. O’CONOR (for himself, Mr, 
MeCartuy, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Lopez. Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Ives, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. BENTON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1141. A bill to expand the activities of 
the Department of Commerce in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
McCartTuy, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Lopcr, Mr. BENTON, Mr. DUFF, 
and Mr. DOUGLAS) : 

S. 1142. A bill to expand the activities of 
the Department of Labor in accordance with 
recommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Lopce, Mr, HUM- _ 
PHREY, Mr. BENTON, Mr. Durr, and 
Mr. DIRKSEN): 

S. 1143. A bill to effectuate recommenda- 
tions relating to the Department of the In- 
terior of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, 
Mr. Lobo, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1144. A bill to provide for the creation 
of a Board of Analysis for Engineering and 
Architectural Projects and Drainage Area Ad- 
visory Commissions, in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
Loben, Mr, Ives, Mr, BENTON, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1145. A bill to establish a Department of 
Social Security and Education in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. Mo- 
Cartuy, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. Brno, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Lobos, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Taye, Mr. Keravver, Mr, DOUGLAS, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. Durr, 
Mr. DRESEN, and Mr. SaLTONSTALL) +; 

S. 1146. A bill to establish a temporary Na- 
tional Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
Byrd, Mr. Lopcr, Mr. Dovetas, IMr. 
Benton, Mr. Durr, Mr. DWORSHAK, 
Mr. DinksEn,-and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1147. A bill to provide for the transfer of 
the Displaced Persons Commission and the 
War Claims Commission to the Department 
of State, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and several of my col- 
leagues, whose names appear on the bills, 
I introduce for appropriate reference 
two bills, which are in effect companion 
bills to the ones just offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkensas, and which are in- 
tended to put the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission before the Sen- 
ate for action. The bills I am intro- 
ducing provide for the reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
making of certain changes in the law 
applicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and so on. 

As the Senator from Arkansas has 
said, in introducing these bills we do 
not say they are perfect in every way. 
We reserve the right to support amend- 
ments and to cffer amendments, and in 
some cases, even to oppose the bill itself, 
if it later appears that it is unadvisable 
to enact it. However, it appears to us 
that all the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, based upon about 
18 months’ work by the Commission, 
under the direction of the Congress, 
should be submitted to the Congress for 
action, one way or another. So I am 
glad to join with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and oth-=r Senators in seeing to 
it that all these proposals are placed 
before the Senate for appropriate refer- 
ence and action by this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bills will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. Mo- 
Carntiuy, Mr. Tarr, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. HumPHREY, Mr. LopaE, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Ives, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1148. A bill making various changes in 
laws applicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
mee Committee on Post Ofice and Civil 

102. 
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By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. 
O'Conor, Mr. McCarty, Mr. Tarr, 
Mr. Fercuson, Mr. Smita of New 
JERSEY, Mr. Lopon, Mr. Doucuias, Mr. 
Benton, Mr, Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Ives): 
S. 1149. A bill to provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Agriculture in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 

Departments. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to send to the desk a bill, and ask 
fur its appropriate reference, The bill 
is sponsored by several of my colleagues 
and myself. It is a bill to provide for 
the reorganization of the ent of 
the Treasury, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Governmert. 

This, Mr. President, is one of the sev- 
eral bills referred to by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MecLxI.- 
LAN], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arxen]. I wish to join in 
furtherance of the spirit which they have 
shown, the spirit of having presented to 
the Congress all proposals of the Hoover 
Commission, for consideration by the 
several committees. I recognize that on 
many of these bills there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, and I, too, along with 
my colleagues reserve the right, despite 
cosponsorship and sponsorship of pro- 
posed legislation, either to vote to amend, 
to alter, or even to oppose these measures 
in committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received, 
out of order, and appropriately referred. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
McCartny, Mr. Tart, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Lopce, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENTON, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1150. A bill to provide for the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of the Treasury 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr], the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill provid- 
ing for the reorganization of the Vet- 
erans’ Adminisiration. 

This bill would provide for the reor- 
ganization of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. This is one of the 19 
bills which, with a concurrent resolu- 
tion, are being introduced in the Senate 
today to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 

I have joined in the sponsorship of 
each of these 20 measures. I have done 
so in the full realization that some of 
the measures may prove controversial 
and that full study of each by the ap- 
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propriate comimittees of the Senate is 
essential. I may even say that I would 
place the bill I have just introduced 
in the category of those measures which 
are controversial and which will require 
fullest study. 

My purpose in joining in the blanket 
sponsorship of each of these measures 
is to demonstrate my wholehearted sup- 
port for the Hoover Commission and my 
personal determination that its objec- 
tives shall be accomplished. In order 
that its objectives may be accomplished 
it is necessary that its recommendations 
which require legislative implementation 
be laid before the Congress. 

Congress, in its wisdom and in the 
light of all the facts which its com- 
mittees will now be charged with de- 
veloping, may wish to revise some of 
these recommendations. That is only 
as it should be. Like other Senators 
who have sponsored some of these meas- 
ures, I reserve to myself the right to 
amend any of these proposals or even 
to vote against them as the full facts 
are developed in Congress. ‘ 

But before any of that Congressional 
screening of these proposals is possible 
it is necessary that they be placed be- 
fore the Congress, It is therefore a very 
important thing that we are doing today 
in carrying forward the objectives of the 
Hoover Commission, and I am person- 
ally gratifiea to be able to participate. 

I do this as a public service because 
of the official distinguished character of 
the Hoover Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Michigan will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1151) to provide for the 
reorganization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, introduced by Mr. 
Fercuson (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the statement of the 
Senator from Michigan with regard to 
the bills which have been introduced and 
designed to cover the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. I should like 
to add my name to various of these bills, 
with the same understanding and the 
same support that the Senator from 
Michigan has so well expressed. I hope 
the Senate may take action upon many 
of them 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was called to the telephone. I 
should like to say merely a word or two 
in connection with the bills introduced 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN] and other Senators to effectu- 
ate the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

I am glad to join with a large and 
distinguished bipartisan group of my 
colleagues in helping to bring before the 
Senate bills embodying the remaining 
half of the recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver Commission for Federal efficiency 
and economy, It is, of course, particu- 
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larly fitting that this largest single pro- 
gram of reorganization legislation ever 
presented to the Congress should be in- 
troduced on March 15—the deadline for 
our income-tax payments. 

I would like to make it clear that I am 
not giving my unqualified personal sup- 
port to all of these bills or their specific 
provisions. No legislative program of 
such magnitude can be considered to be 
incapable of improvement after com- 
mittee hearings and study. I therefore 
reserve the right to support amendments 
or even to oppose some of these measures 
outright. The important and essential 
objective is to make sure that each of 
these proposals receives the most care- 
ful consideration and study during the 
present session of Congress. Never be- 
fore has the need for economy and effi- 
ciency in the Federal Government been 
as great, 

Some of these measures will be re- 
ferred to the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, or the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, on both of 
which I serve. Because I desire to give 
these bills the most objective considera- 
tion possible in committee, I have not 
formally sponsored any of this group. 
I shall, of course, give all of the remain- 
ing bills my most sympathetic and care- 
ful study, and I am cosponsoring eight 
which deal with subjects with which I 
am relatively familiar. This includes 
measures dealing with the following: 

General management of the executive 
branch, f 

Office of General Services—supply ac- 
tivities. 

Separation of subsidy from compen- 
sation paid to airlines for carrying the 
mail. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce, 

Regulatory commissions. 

Creation of an impartial board of 
analysis for engineering and architec- 
tural projects. 

Overseas administration; Federal- 
State relations; Federal research, 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR IN KOREA AS 
AFFECTED BY THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
PARALLEL—INTERVIEW WITH GEN. 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
very significant statement was printed 
today in the Washington News. It was 
an interview given by Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, with Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press. It is a relatively short 
statement, and I should like to read it 
to the Senate, after which I should like 
to offer some very brief comments upon 
it. The article reads: 

(By Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press) 

New York, March 15.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said today UN troops must continue 
their war of maneuver in Korea because 
there are no natural defenses near the 
thirty-eighth parallel to hold against the 
Chinese Communists. 

The number of UN troops it would take to 
hold the parallel, General MacArthur said, 
would be sufficient to drive the Chinese Com- 
munists back across the Yalu River bound- 
ary with Manchuria and to hold the line 
there. 
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The supreme commander told me in re- 
sponse to a single question I asked him by 
cable: 

“How many troops would be required to 
hold the thirty-eighth parallel inviolate?” 


General MacArthur's reply is quoted 
as follows: 

As I have on several occasions pointed out, 
the conditions under which we are conduct- 
ing military operations in Korea do not favor 
in engaging in positional warfare on any line 
across the peninsula. 

Specifically with reference to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, there are no natural defense 
features anywhere near its immediate 
proximity. 

The terrain is such that to establish a con- 
ventional defense system in reasonable depth 
would require such a sizable force that if 
we had it, and could logistically maintain 
it, we would be able to drive the Chinese 
Communists back across the Yalu, hold that 
river as our future main line of defense, and 
proceed to the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion in the unification of Kora, 

Under the realities existing, however, we 
can and will, unless the situation is radically 
altered, continue our campaign of maneuver 
as the best means to neutralize the military 
disadvantage under which we fight and keep 
the enemy engaged where it best serves our 
own military purposes. 

Such a point of engagement will of neces- 
sity be a fluctuating variable, dependent 
upon the shifting relative strengths of the 
forces committed and will constantly move 
up or down. 

The problem involved requires much more 
fundamental decisions than are within my 
authority or responsibility to make as the 
military commander—decisions which must 
not ignore the heavy cost in Allied blood 
which a protracted and indecisive campaign 
would entail. 


That is the end of the article and the 
end of the quotation from General Mac- 
rthur’s reply. At this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to point out that one 
of the handicaps under which the United 
Nations forces have been operating in 
Korea has been the strict limitation that 
they must not proceed, for either tactical 
or reconnaissance purposes, north of the 
Yalu River. When I was in Korea last 
year responsible miiltary, naval, and air 
officials indicated to me they did not be- 
lieve that in the entire history of our 
country we had forced our military com- 
manders to operate under such severe 
restrictions, which in fact endanger the 
whole strategic concept of the war in 
that area of the world. 

Secondly, Mr. President, what con- 
cerns me is that I think General Mac- 
Arthur has very clearly, not only in this 
statement, but in a prior one, pointed 
out that with the forces at his disposal, 
in view of the aspect of the Korean fight- 
ing which had developed with the move- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of Chi- 
neses Communists into Korea, the whole 
situation in that area has changed. 
Following the Inchon landings, when the 
back of the North Korean resistance was 
broken, the United Nations forces pro- 
ceeded under their directives, and not in 
violation of them, to move toward the 
Yalu River line. It was in October that 
the Chinese Communists began to cross 
the Yalu River in force and to make 
their full weight felt in the Korean oper- 
ation. In view of this aspect of the sit- 
uation there were not sufficient forces at 
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the disposal of General MacArthur to 
continue to carry out the original UN 
directive, which was the unification of 
the entire country of Korea. 

From a miiltary point of view we must 
depend upon the judgment of our mili- 
tary commanders. General MacArthur 
has very clearly pointed out that he does 
not, under present circumstances, have 
sufficient forces either to go to the Yalu 
River, or, indeed, to hold a particular 
line, be it at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
the thirty-ninth parallel, or any other 
fixed position. I think it is one thing 
for us realistically to face that problem, 
but it is an entirely different situation 
for either the United Nations or for 
our Government to tie the hands of the 
commander a second time and tell him 
that he may not tactically cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

I have been in that area of Korea, and 
it is quite possible that 15 miles, 30 miles, 
or 50 miles north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel there may be a far better de- 
fense position than at the parallel it- 
self. I think even more important than 
that is the fact that once we acknowl- 
edge that we will not cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel we give de facto recogni- 
tion to the Communist regime of North 
Korea all over again. We would do so 
after considerable blood has been shed 
by United Nations forces, of which most 
are United States forces and forces of 
our ally, the Republic of Korea. If we 
do that, it is my judgment that we can 
never bring about a stabilized condition 
in Korea. In my opinion, Korea can- 
not exist as an independent entity if 
divided at the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The Republic of Korea, which came 
into being under the auspices of the 
United Nations and under the auspices 
of the United States, contains about 30,- 
000,000 people south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. However, most of its industrial 
strength and most of its hydroelectric 
power is located north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. It would be very diffi- 
cult for the country economically to 
exist divided at that unnatural line. 

More important than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the United Nations or the United 
States acknowledges again the de facto 
control of North Korea by the Commu- 
nists, we shall be constantly faced with 
the same type of threat which finally 
resulted in the attack on the 25th day 
of June of last year. The Communist 
forces in Korea would rebuild their 
forces. They would get equipment from 
the Chinese Communists. They would 
get equipment from the Soviet Union. 
When we had withdrawn the United 
Nations forces, or a large part of them, 
and when we felt that peace had come 
to that troubled area of the world, they 
would be prepared to embark once again 
in an aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. 

Mr. President, I think we must con- 
stantly keep in mind that by this kind 
of de facto recognition of the Commu- 
nist regime, the North Korean aggressor 
would go completely unpunished. Fur- 
thermore, it would free the Chinese Com- 
munists to move against the island of 
Formosa or against Indochina. In my 
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judgment, we would make a very great 
mistake if for a temporary armed truce 
in Korea we were to free the Chinese 
Communists so that they could move 
their equipment and the forces which 
they now have in Korea south again, in 
order to move against Indochina, Siam, 
and Burma. If they did not move in 
that direction, they would be free to 
move against the island of Formosa. 
Practically all of our responsible com- 
manders have stated that the loss of 
Formosa to unfriendly hands—and Com- 
munists would be unfriendly—would 
menace the entire American defense 
position which runs from Japan through 
Okinawa to the Philippines. 

There has been much discussion at 
Lake Success. All of us hope that peace 
can be brought to this troubled world, 
both in the Far East and in Europe. 
However, I submit it must not be a 
peace at any price. It must be a peace 
with honor. The American people 
should be frankly told on just what basis 
we or the United Nations are prepared 
to negotiate a peacein Korea. Certainly 
everyone would welcome a cessation of 
hostilities in that area of the world, 
The Chinese Communists have it in their 


hands to bring hostilities to an end. 


They can do it by withdrawing their 
aggressor forces to a point north of the 
Yalu River. There is not a single mem- 
ber of the United Nations who has now 
or has had at any time any intention of 
moving troops of the United Nations 
beyond the Yalu River into Manchuria, 

If the Communists want an honorable 
peace they can secure it by taking the 
Chinese aggressor forces out of Korea, 
If we should permit a status quo to de- 
velop, in which the North Korean Com- 
munists could replace their forces and 
equipment north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and leave them free to move 
into other sections of the world, we would 
be buying a very short peace, on the 
basis of a far eastern Munich. I doubt 
that a peace bought under such circum- 
stances would last the year that the Mu- 
nich peace settlement lasted. 

Mr. President, we should be informed 
by the Government of the United States 
and by the United Nations whether or 
not any move is now being made in the 
United Nations whereby a dickering 
would be undertaken with the Chinese 
Communist aggressor, and hope held out 
to him that if he ceases his operations 
at the thirty-eighth parallel, we will wel- 
come him into the United Nations. We 
are entitled to have that information. 
The Senate of the United States by unan- 
imous vote expressed its conviction that 
the Chinese Communists should not be 
admitted to the United Nations. Is that 
a part of a deal which is now being made? 

Mr. President, we should be informed 
as to whether or not there is a possibility 
that part of the bait being held out is 
the surrender of the island of Formosa 
into the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Is that a part of a deal which 
would be considered? If not, the Ameri- 
can Government and the United Nations 
should frankly say so. Eight million free 
human beings are involved on the island 
of Formosa. More than 600,000 non- 
Communist troops are involved on the 
island of Formosa. That is a larger non- 
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Communist force than exists in all the 
other nations of Asia put together. 

I think it is time now for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to begin to 
disclose to the American people just what 
help we propose to give to the Republic 
of China, now on Formosa, All the re- 
ports coming from inside China indicate 
that there is great unrest, that the farm- 
ers are unhappy about the seizures of 
their grain, that businessmen have been 
destroyed, and that workers are out of 
work. There is great unrest south of 
the Yangtze River. Yet at a time when 
the Chinese Communists forces are in 
contest with the United Nations forces 
in Korea, when we have an opportunity 
to bring to our side of the picture liter- 
ally millions of Chinese guerrillas who 
are non-Communists, this Government 
still imposes a blockade which prevents 
the Republic of China from equipping 
the non-Communist forces on the main- 
land of China. I think it is time for us 
realistically to face this issue. 

On two different occasions the Con- 
gress of the United States has provided 
appropriations—$75,000,000 in the first 
arms-implementation bill, and $75,000,- 
000 in the second arms-implementation 
bill—for the aid of the Republic of 
China and the area in the immediate 
vicinity. Yet I say on my responsibil- 
ity as a United States Senator that a 
relatively inconsequential amount of aid 
has been given to the Republic of China 
to date out of either of those appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. President, the typhoon weather 
has about passed in the Straits of For- 
mosa. Within the period of the next 30 
to 60 days it would be possible, if they 
determined to make an amphibious as- 
sault on Formosa, for the Chinese Com- 
munists to begin their operations. In 
view of the notice which has been served 
on the Government of the United States 
by its responsible commanders, that the 
loss of Formosa would be detrimental 
to the security of this country, I hope 
that we are not again to be faced with 
the situation of too little and too late. 
The time when arms and equipment 
should have been sent to the Republic 
of China and the non-Communists on 
Formosa has been during the period of 
the past several months. If we con- 
tinue to delay we may find that the as- 
sault has started, that the equipment is 
not there, and that it will again be said, 
ioe are very sorry, but we started too 

a * 
PUBLIC-HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 445) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize 
assistance to States and their subdivi- 
sions in the development and mainte- 
nance of local public-health units, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill, Senate bill 445, is entitled a 
bill to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to authorize assistance to States 
and their subdivisions in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of local publie- 
health units, and for other purposes. 

The bill was originally introduced in 
the Eightieth Congress by the distin- 
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setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Today he is 
one of the cosponsors of the pending 
bill. In fact, the bill is now under the 
cosponsorship of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
late Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Chap- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Sir], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MAtonE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know tanp], the 
Senator from Vermont Mr. Arcen], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
man], the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Murray], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

A similar bill was reported unani- 
mously by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare during the last 
Congress, and it was passed by the Sen- 
ate unanimously. Unfortunately it did 
not receive action in the House. The bill 
is before the Senate today after having 
been carefully considered by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, composed of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr, Doucras], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and the Senator from Alabama. The 
subcommittee spent many hours—yes; 
many weeks—in going over the bill with 
a fine-tooth comb in an endeavor to 
draft the best legislation to meet any 
need which the subcommittee felt com- 
pelling, and with respect to which the 
full committee concurred. 

The local public-health unit is perhaps 
best summarized in a very brief state- 
ment before the committee by Surgeon 
General Scheele, of the United States 
Public Health Service. I quote General 
Scheele: 

The local health unit is a team of trained 
public-health workers employed by the com- 
munity to protect and promote the health of 
all the people; to guard every family against 
communicable diseases and insanitary con- 
ditions; and to cooperate with the local 
physicians, dentists, and hospitals for better 
health throughout the community. 

The success of the team depends upon 
effective leadership and upon the continuity 
of its efforts. A local health unit—in the 
modern sense—is directed by a medical 
health officer, a physician, who is employed 
full time on that job. His staff always in- 
cludes public-health nurses and sanitation 
personnel. It may also include laboratory 
technicians, health educators, public-health 
dentists and dental hygienists, nutritionists, 
medical social workers, and so on. 

Some of the basic duties of a local health 
unit are familiar to all of us. The local 
health unit is the official organization 
through which a community protects its 
water, milk, and food supplies; maintains 
sanitary conditions in the schools, restau- 
rants, hotels, factories, swimming pools, and 
It collects 
and analyzes community-health statistics as 
@ basis for planned improvement of the 
health of the public, and it stimulates citi- 
zen participation in community-health pro- 
grams, The unit is responsible for commu- 
nicable-disease control, including promotion 
of programs for immunization against such 
diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, and whoop- 
ing cough. It provides many laboratory 
services for local physicians, either in its own 
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facilities or through the public-health lab- 
oratory of the State. It is responsible for 
tuberculosis control and venereal-disease 
control, for maternal- and child-health serv- 
ices—indeed, for any other special program 
Which the State and the community wish to 
operate on a community-wide basis for the 
benefit of the people. 


The local public-health unit in any 
area or community where it exists, as 
the definition of Surgeon General 
Scheele so well indicates, is a basic per- 
manent organization upon which the 
particular community depends for the 
control of communicable diseases and 
for over-all protection of the health of 
the people. It is obvious that the de- 
velopment of basic public-health services 
is a national concern requiring national 
action. It is an indisputable fact that 
disease has no respect for the political 
boundaries of State and local subdivi- 
sions. No one State or locality anywhere 
can expect to be safe from preventable 
diseases until all States are sufficiently 
covered by up-to-date, adequate, full- 
time public-health units. 

This is the situation, whether we are 
concerned with the health emergencies 
of peace or with the possible catastro- 
phes of war. That fact was recognized 
by the Hoover Commission in a declara- 
tion to which I call attention. The 
Hoover Commission declared itself 
strongly in favor of a bill such as the bill 
now pending before the Senate. I read 
from page 132 of the Hoover Commis- 
sion report of January 1949 on public 
welfare. The report states: 

The extension of full-time, well-organized 
jocal health units throughout the rural 
areas is fundamental, and there is little 
question in the minds of those familiar with 
the development of such units that some 
Federal subsidy is necessary to stimulate 
their extension, to provide the entire popu- 
lation with basic health services. 


Today there are more than 1,300 
counties, containing approximately 40,- 
000,000 people, who are without full-time 
public-health services. Moreover, of the 
1,734 counties covered by full-time local 
health services, only 769 meet the mini- 
mum approved standards as to the num- 
ber of public-health physicians. Only 
148 meet the standards for the number 
of public-health nurses; and only 956 
meet the-standards for sanitary person- 
nel. It is therefore apparent that a very 
large number of the full-time local 
health organizations now operating re- 
quire expansion in staff and activities to 
assure even minimum standards of 
operation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr, HILL, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is it nota 
fact that what we are trying to do by the 
bill is to extend throughout the country 
the excellent types of public-health 
services which have been tried and 
proved in various sections of the 
country? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. What we seek to do is to ex- 
tend the health services which have 
proved of such great benefit in certain 
sections and certain counties. The 
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Senator from New Jersey is one of the 
authors of the bill. He labored long in 
the subcommittee to bring forth the best 
possible bill. He well knows that the 
bill does not take the Federal Govern- 
ment into any new field. We are not 
going into any activity or program in 
which we are not now engaged. All the 
bill does is to augment and strengthen 
the program in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now engaged, by endeavoring 
to bring the same local public-health 
services to more counties and communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Will the 
Senator yield to me for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is it not 
the whole purpose of the local public- 
health unit to work in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine, which is so much 
needed in order to take care of people 
in the most effective way? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. Since he raised the question I 
shall read from testimony given before 
the subcommittee. The bill is limited 
entirely to the field of preventive medi- 
cine, to keep our people from becoming 
sick, to keep them from becoming dis- 
eased, to protect their health. I think 
it is generally conceded that there is no 
greater authority on the subject of 
health, and particularly the health of 
the people as a whole, which is dealt 
with in the field of public health, as we 
know it, than Dr. Haven Emerson, of the 
National Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Units of the State of New York. 
He is also a member of the Board of 
Health of the City of New York. He 
made a significant statement before the 
subcommittee, which I am sure the Sen- 
ator will recall. I read from page 84 of 
the hearings of the subcommittee: 

In fact, I believe a widely held professional 
opinion is to the effect that when the logical, 
practical, and Nation-wide effects of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act and of 
the bill S. 522 before you here— 


He was speaking of the bill then under 
consideration. The bill now before the 
Senate is Senate bill 445. I continue to 
read— 
if enacted into law, are thoughtfully observed 
over a decade, there will be a diminution in 
the clamor for elaborate, costly, and revolu- 
tionary proposals for medical care and ulti- 
mately a cessation of demand for any kind 
of compulsory federally controlled system of 
sickness insurance. 


In other words, as the Senator from 
New Jersey has said, the bill not only 
deals with preventive medicine, but in 
the opinion of Dr. Emerson and of other 
distinguished authorities on health in 
this country, the very passage of the 
bill will do much to remove many of the 
demands now being made for some form 
of curative medicine that many per- 
sons do not favor at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Serator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator has just answered the question I 
was going to ask him. The question is 
whether this bill and the excellent hos- 
pital bill of which the Senator from 
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Alabama was one of the authors, the 
Hill-Burton bill, together, do not lay the 
foundation for meeting health needs, in- 
cluding the needs in the field of preven- 
tive medicine the Senator mentioned; 
and will not the result be that there will 
be a decrease in the demands the Sen- 
ator speaks of for some kind of new- 
fangled plan of socialized medicine, or 
something of that sort. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly the opinion 
of Dr. Emerson and of others. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 


‘Senator yield? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has already 
stated that the bill does not provide for 
the undertaking of any new activities on 
a Federal level. Is it not a fact that 
really what the bill would do is to bring 
together under one coordinated plan the 
activities of the States and their local 
health units? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The bill follows the pattern set 
by the Hospital Construction and Survey 
Act in that it provides that each State 
shall make plans for public-health ac- 
tivities at the State level and at the level 
of public-health units. What the bill 
does is to provide assistance for carry- 
ing forward these State plans just as we 
have provided assistance for carrying 
forward State plans under the Hospital 
Construction and Survey Act. 

Mr. President, I think one of the best 
summarizations of the services of some 
of the local public-health units was given 
to the subcommittee by Dr. Vlado A. 
Getting, commissioner of public health 
of the Conimonwealth of Massachusetts, 
who in testifying as the representative 
for the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, stated that local 
health units are responsible for provid- 
ing or seeking adequate provision for 
the following basic public-health serv- 
ices for the citizens they serve: 

1, Vital statistics: People need and can 
obtain copies or certified copies of birth and 
death certificates which are frequently nec- 
essary for entrance to school, for obtaining 
work, for entering the Armed Forces, or for 
collecting insurance, for settling. estates, etc. 

2. The control and prevention of the com- 
municable diseases, including the acute 
communicable diseases, the venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, malaria, hookworm, etc., and 
protection against those diseases for which 
protective measures have been found effec- 
tive. 

3. Environmental sanitation: The people 
have a right to expect an adequate, safe, 
potable water supply, an adequate, clean, 
safely pasteurized milk supply, the super- 
vision of foods and food handling, including 
instruction in personal hygiene and the hy- 
giene of food handling, a safe method of 
excreta disposal, the health aspects of hous- 
ing, the control and supervision of swimming 
pools and bathing areas, insect and rodent 
control, proper sanitation of schools, a pro- 
gram of accident prevention, and a coopera- 
tive effort with industry to assure the health 
protection of workers. 

4. Laboratory services providing aids to 
the diagnosis of disease and the examina- 
tion of water, milk, and other foods. 

5. The protection of maternal and child 
health should be provided through the pre- 
natal, parturient and postnatal periods and 
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the infant, preschool and school age. Ade- 
quate hospital, medical, and nursing serv- 
ices should be locally available and if not 
available, they should be actively sought by 
the local health unit. 

6, Control and prevention of chronic dis- 
eases: The development of educational and 
diagnostic programs for the prevention, ar- 
rest, amelioration, and cure of chronic dis- 
eases and their complication. 

J. Health education: The people have the 
right to expect their health department to 
be a source of authentic information on gen- 
erally accepted procedures for health pro- 
tection and the maintenance of optimal 
health. 


Mr. President, it is evident that these 
functions of local public-health service 
units are of fundamental importance in 
peacetime. But the danger that con- 
fronts us, the shadow that is this hour 
cast over us, the uncertainty as to what 
may come to our country, makes these 
units, and their installation and their 
augmentation end their strengthening 
all the more important, because the 
functions and duties of these units would 
be vastly increased and would be im- 
mensely more important in the event of a 
catastrophe, an attack, or the bombing 
of one of our cities or communities. 

Under our civil-defense plan we find 
the following provisions with reference 
to this question: 

The civil-defense health service should 
plan and train in peacetime against emer- 
gencies in time of war. * * * The health 
service should be an extension of existing 
services rather than a separately adminis- 
tered organization which inevitably would 
duplicate the work of, and compete with, ex- 
isting health agencies. 


ITemphasize that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are going to have this health 
protection under our civil-defense pro- 
gram, and unless we are wise enough to 
pass a bill such as that now pending un- 
der which existing agencies, the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
local public-health units which we now 
have will be used, we will find that we will 
be forced to set up, under the defense 
program, duplicating agencies which will 
make for conflict of authority, and no 
doubt result in waste and uneconomic 
operation. 

The civil-defense-program provision 
continues: 

The local health officer should be in charge 
of the local civil-defense health service. 


In other words, Mr. President, if we 
are to have a civil-defense program in 
the United States for the protection of 
our people, it is necessary to have the 
local health officer in charge of these 
defense services—not tomorrow or next 
year or 5 years or 10 years hence, but 
now. 

The provision continues: 

The health officer may find it necessary to 
deputize sufficient persons in the professional 
and technical fields to supplement his 
permanent staff in order to direct the various 
activities for which he is responsible during 
an emergency. 

In other words, he needs not only to be 
on hand himself, but to be able to pro- 
ceed to have an organization set up to 
meet an emergency. 

In that connection, Mr. President, 
there came to each of us, a day or two 
ago, a bulletin published by the Civil 
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Defense Administration. The bulletin is 
entitled “Here Is What You Should 
Know About Biological Warfare.” On 
page 19 of the bulletin there appears a 
corroboration of what I have just been 
saying. I quote now from the bulletin: 

The health-service divisions of our local 
civil-defense organizations, working with our 
peacetime health-safety systems, will form 
the backbone of our community defenses 
against biological warfare. 


The same thing might be said about 
any radioactivity warfare or any atomic- 
bomb warfare. 

I read further from the bulletin: 

Health officers, veterinarians, and plant 
specialists already are being instructed in 
biological-warfare defense. Their Job will be 
to spot the attack, pin it down, and stamp 
it out. 


So, Mr. President, we need these 
health officers now, and that is one of 
the main purposes of this bill. 

It has long been apparent that if we 
lack local public-health units, the con- 
trol of special fields of disease cannot be 
adequately developed. Undoubtedly to- 
day there is a great waste of money and 
effort and there is inefficient operation 
because of the lack of the local health 
units which we should have in our strug- 
gle to promote the control of cancer, 
mental disease, heart disease, infantile 
paralysis, tuberculosis, and syphilis. 

In that connection I should like to 
read briefly from the testimony of Dr. 
James E. Perkins, managing director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Dr. Perkins testified before the subcom- 
mittee, as follows: 

“The National Tuberculosis Association has 
long held the opinion that effective tuber- 
culosis control can be achieved only if there 
are adequately staffed and adequately 
financed full-time local health services. 


Mr. President, in this country there 
are thousands of persons who today are 
suffering from tuberculosis, and there 
are other thousands who are dying from 
tuberculosis. Yet we know that tuber- 
culosis can be controlled and can be pre- 
vented. However, as Dr. Perkins says, 
if we are to do the job, if we are to wipe 
out the disease of tuberculosis, as we 
can and as we should, we must have 
these local public-health units, 

I read further from the testimony of 
Dr. Perkins: 

We know enough about tuberculosis today 
to rid our Nation of this disease if there were 
local health officers and public nurses in the 
field to follow up each case and assure 
treatment. 

The chief field of our association— 


In other words, the chief field of the 
National Tuberculosis Association— 
is educational. But education falls down 
if there are no X-ray machines and other 
facilities, if there are not enough people in 
the local health agencies to actually do the 
work, 


Mr, President, it is not necessary for 
me to reiterate—because I said it in my 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey—that this bill deals 
with the field of preventive medicine, and 
not at all with the field of curative 
medicine. 

I have averted to the fact that in this 
bill we would follow the principle of 
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matching and of using the State plans. 
Each State would have its own plan; and 
the Federal Government would simply 
come up to the State line and would give 
to each State the assistance it needs to 
carry out its plan. The Federal aid 
would be given on a matching basis and 
on the basis of three factors which would 
be used in determining how much would 
go to any particular State: The factor 
of the need as shown by the per capita 
income; the factor of population; and 
the factor of the special health needs in 
any particular State. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to state 
to the Senator from Alabama, who has 
mentioned the local health units, that I 
remember that when I was a very small 
boy a Dr. Henry Boswell came to my 
home town, a very small town in Mis- 
sissippi, on a privately endowed 60- 
month-period local health investigation. 
Many persons were affected with tuber- 
culosis, and the local doctors could do 
little about it. In the health work in 
that local community Dr. Boswell re- 
ceived the inspiration of Leving a tuber- 
cular sanitarium. Under his fine lead- 
ership the State later established a fine 
institution, and he now has a national 
reputation. His record of service in that 
institution has continued for more than 
40 years, during whic he has done re- 
markable work. It all goes back, as the 
cir a has said, to the local health 

I am encouraged that the Senator 
from Alabama has a plan whereby the 
local health units will find cases of dis- 
ease, and will find them in time. The 
great man I have mentioned, Dr. Henry 
Boswell, began that work in 1910; and 
his original inspiration has been devel- 
oped by him into a lifetime of service 
which can be extended to all the people. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, for his contribution and for the 
example he has cited in regard to the 
work which can be done. 

Mr. President, what we seek to do by 
means of this bill is to carry on such 
work throughout the United States, for 
the benefit of all our people. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. I believe 
he had to go to the telephone, and I am 
not sure he was on the floor at the time 
when I stated that he was the original 
author of this bill, having introduced it 
in the Congress. I am delighted to yield 
now to my distinguished friend, who has 
such great interest in this bill, and who 
understands so fully the compelling need 
for its enactment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank my col- 
league from Alabama. I think this is 
the third bill on this subject on which he 
and I have joined. 

I should like to ask this question: Has 
the Senator already stated the cost, or 
does he intend to state it? 

Mr. HILL. I was coming to that point 
immediately. I was about to say that 
I asked the Bureau of the Budget to 
give me an estimate of the cost of this 
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bill, if it should be enacted into law. 
The estimate was between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000. 

I may say that so far as cost is con- 
cerned, there are to be several checks 
on it. In the first place, as the bill pro- 
vides, the funds provided must be 
matched by the State or the local sub- 
division, In other words, if the State or 
the local subdivision does not provide 
its share of the funds, then of course no 
Federal funds will be used in the par- 
ticular State or local subdivision. 

In the second place, there is a limita- 
tion of $1.50 per person, in an area served 
by a local unit, for Federal expenditure 
in one particular year. That, of course, 
leads me to the committee of which the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts is such an able Member, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Senator 
knows that appropriations are very care- 
fully considered by that committee. 
Many times we do not appropriate the 
full amount we might appropriate, as 
authorized by law. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the Federal funds for vocational 
education. Senators will recall that to- 
day under the vocational education law 
there is an authorization of appropria- 
tions to the extent of a little more than 
$29,000,000, yet the Congress has never 
seen fit to appropriate more than $19,- 
000,000. There is today an authoriza- 
tion under the Hospital Construction 
Survey Act, of $150,000,000. This year, 
as the distinguished Senator, chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, which handles that 
particular appropriation, well knows, the 
Congress appropriated only $85,000,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that the public-health commissions of 
the various States are strongly behind 
this bill? In other words, do they not 
believe that it is not a deprivation of 
their powers in any way or a usurpation 
of their powers by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a definite extension of their 
fields in the respective States, which will 
be under their jurisdiction, with suitable 
plans, to be approved by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I know of no group, I know of 
no organization, which more strongly 
advocates the passage of this bill than 
the public health officials of the several 
States. They know full well their need 
of the assistance which this bill would 
provide. 

I had adverted earlier to the fact that 
their spokesman before the committee 
was the distinguished commissioner of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, Dr. Getting, and I quoted rather 
extensively from his summation of the 
purposes of and needs for this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. If I may ask one 
more question, I did not hear the Senator 
attempt to say—and I am glad he did 
not—that this bill was specifically in aid 
of our defense program at the present 
time. We cannot justify it on that 
ground, but we can justify it on the 


ground that it will make a larger number 


gencies in time of war. 
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of young boys healthy and fine physical 
specimens, and enable them to be more 
useful in the service of their country than 
they can be at the present time. 

Mr. HILL. I can justify it certainly 
on the ground to which the Senator has 
adverted, in connection with the general 
strength of American men and women, 
who must be the supporters of the Na- 
tion and maintain it in time of emer- 
gency and of attack. 

But I may say to my distinguished 
friend that I think our civil defense pro- 
gram also justifies this bill. Earlier I 
adverted to a provision in the civil de- 
fense program which emphasizes this 
thought. I read from that provision: 

The civil defense health services should 
plan and train in peacetime against emer- 
The health 
service should be an extension of existing 
services rather than a separately admin- 
istered organization which inevitably would 
duplicate the work of, and compete with, 
existing health agencies. The local health 
officer should be in charge of the local civil 
defense health service. 


What we do in this bill ties in directly 
with our civil defense program, and, in 
fact, does the work far better and in a 
much more economical way than would 
be possible under that program, if we 
were to set up separate health services 
and activities. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, after which I shall 
yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not a fair 
statement that those of us who, in this 
difficult time, when we must concentrate 
on the defense program, do not want to 
start new programs, need not be worried 
about voting for this bill, for the reason 
that it is an extension of an existing 
health program, and is not the creation 
of something new? It is rather de- 
signed to make the present program 
more practical and more helpful in a 
larger number of areas than is now 
possible. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. This is not the starting of a new 
program. It is not putting the Federal 
Government into a fleld in which it is 
not today operating. It is merely the 
augmentation and strengthening of an 
existing program, to which the Federal 
Government has long been a party. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. While my own State 
of New York will not, of course, by the 
provisions of this bill, profit as much as 
will certain other States, largely because 
of the formula set forth in the bill, never- 
theless I am sure that the people of New 
York are willing to share their good for- 
tune with other States of the Union and 
are willing to bear their fair share. 

I have seen how cooperation between 
the larger units of Government and the 
local units works in practice. During the 
years when I was Governor of my State, 
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we brought into much greater effective- 
ness the coordination between the State 
and local units. The State, of course, 
had concerned itself with health prob- 
lems for a great many years, and there 
were certain local units which were op- 
erating; but, during the years from 1928 
to the present time, we have coordinated 
those efforts, and it has been of the ut- 
most profit to the people of the Stete and 
of the local communities. It has not 
only immediately raised health stand- 
ards in communities, but it has made 
their people conscious of Federal thera- 
peutic practices, conscious of the ad- 
vantage of diagnosis in ine early stages, 
and many other things of that sort. 

I believe that this measure, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it does not 
provide any new standards, but simply 
leads to a coordination, so that all the 
States can avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the bill and thereby make it 
possible to develop health standards and 
health activities in their localities, is of 
the utmost importance to the people of 
the State and of the country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York for his very fine statement in 
behalf of the bill. I am sure we all 
recognize that no Member of this body 
speaks with greater authority on this 
subject, or has had a more intimate in- 
sight and knowledge of the purposes of 
this bill and of the results which will 
come from its operation, than our dis- 
tinguished friend, who served with such 
distinction as the Governor of our great 
Empire State of New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HJLL. Mr. President, this bill 
really is sponsored by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the 
mothers and fathers whose children are 
in school. They know what the bill 
means. They know what it means to 
have a Public Health doctor or a Public 
Health nurse available to make an in- 
spection of the school, to make sure that 
their children are carrying on their 
work, not only in a happy environment 
but in one which is sanitary and health- 
ful. Therefore, the main sponsor of this 
bill is the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with its 6,000,000 members 
throughout the 48 States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps the 
Senator has covered this point, but I did 
not hear him do so. There is today a 
great shortage of doctors. If this bill be- 
comes law and is administered in a prac- 
tical, thoughtful, and efficient way, it 
will help to alleviate the situation 
created by a shortage in the supply of 
doctors, will it not? 

Mr. HILL, It certainly will. Insofar 
as it reduces sickness and prevents dis- 
ease, there will be a smaller demand for 
doctors, and, therefore, we shall help 
meet what is now an acute shortage of 
doctors. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I shall yield in a moment. 
I was going to call attention to a few of 
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the many organizations that are sup- 
porting this bill. If there is any organi- 
zation which is against the bill, I do not 
know of it. As we know, the American 
Medical Association does not favor all 
the health bills introduced in the Con- 
gress, but it is on record as favoring the 
objectives of this bill. The association 
might not have written it exactly as we 
did. They might desire certain changes 
here and there, but they favor the ob- 
jectives of the bill, and they are not seek- 
ing to prevent its passage by the Senate. 
The fact of the matter is that their 
representative, Dr. James R. Miller, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
American Medical Association, testifying 
before the committee, on May 10, 1949, 
stated: 

We, the American Medical Association, 
have long believed that the existence of ef- 
fective and properly operated public-health 
units is basic to the maintenance and im- 
provement to the health of our people. 
Recognition of this conviction was reflected 
im action taken by the association as early 
as 1883 when a report was made at our 
annual meeting for that» year covering a 
survey conducted to ascertain what States 
and counties had at that time health depart- 
ments. 


In 1942 the house of delegates of the 
AMA adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association be urged to use all 
appropriate resources and infiuences of the 
association to the end that, at the earliest 
possible date, complete coverage of the 
Nation’s areas and population by local, 
county, district, or regional full-time modern 
health services be achieved. 


On January 22, 1951, not long ago, 
there was a joint meeting of the legisla- 
tive committee and the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of the 
American Medical Association. As I say, 
if they were writing the bill, they might 
not write it exactly line for line as re- 
ported by the subcommittee and, later, 
by the full committee; but they are not 
opposing the bill. They favor the ob- 
jectives of the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HOMPHREY. Is it not true that 
one of the possibilities under the pro- 
posed legislation is the improvement of 
the program, for example, of industrial 

‘accident prevention? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. That is one of the objectives of 
the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has relationship 
particularly in a period of high produc- 
tivity, such as incident in this period to 
our defense program, not only to the 
everyday problems of the American so- 
ciety, but, in particular, to the emergency 
and to the defense program which is now 
under way. 

There is one other point about the bill 
in which I was interested, and which 
I wanted to call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion, for any comment he might care to 
make. This bill, as has been stated, is 
an amendment to other public-health 
legislation. 

Mr. HILL. It is an amendment to the 
basic Public Health Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand from 
the hearings and the testimony that the 
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bill will provide a sort of minimum basic 
program throughout the country. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are great 
areas which are, we might say, blind 
spots, in the sense that they do not have 
any kind of public local health service. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
There is no question that there are many 
areas which do not have any services at 
all, and there are also many areas which 
have very inadequate services. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One other obser- 
vation I should like to make is that, 
from my understanding of the bill, it 
would not necessarily mean a great in- 
crease in personnel on Government pay- 
rolis. I think we ought to make note of 
that fact. Actually, people who are pres- 
ently employed will merely take on new 
jobs, new functions, and new services. 
Of course, there will be some increases, 
where there is no personnel at all. 

Mr. HILL. There will be some in- 
crease, I may say to the Senator, but 
not any large increase. As a matter of 
fact, the medical personnel presently 
available is so limited as to make it 
difficult to have any very great increase 
in such personnel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts pointed out a 
moment ago, this proposed legislation, 
if passed by the two Houses, signed by 
the President, and placed in effect, will 
have the effect in various communities 
of relieving some of the problems caused 
by the lack of surgeons, doctors, nurses, 
and other medical personnel. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The better our 
Public Health Service, which is preven- 
tive medicine in a sense, the less need 
for curative medicine. Surely, this is a 
time when the preventive aspects of the 
medical field should be emphasized. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. I know the study and thought 
he has given to the subject, and the 
many contributions which he has made. 

Mr. President, I hope we can pass the 
bill this afternoon. I conclude my re- 
marks by naming a few of the organiza- 
tions which appeared before the commit- 
tee urging the passage of the bill. Ihave 
already adverted to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. I men- 
tion now the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers, the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the National Health Coun- 
cil, the American Publie Health Asso- 
ciation, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, the American Art Associa- 
tion, the General Assembly of the State 
of Georgia, the YMCA International 
Council, and the National Grange. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. The State of Kansas 
has had most efficient cooperation from 
the Bureau of Public Health. ‘We have 
a State board of health, and also local 
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units. I appreciate the fact that we do 
not have a local unit in every county of 
the State. One reason for it is that it 
would be impossible to get the nurses, 
who are usually the ones who fill the 
local health unit administrative posi- 
tions. Has the committee given any 
thought to getting additional nurses or 
health directors? 

Mr. HILL. There is a bill on the calen- 
dar, Senate bill 337, which the commit- 
tee has reported, the purpose of which 
is to help train more doctors, nurses, 
and medical technicians. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is one of the 
problems we have been confronted with 
in the Middle West. My State has taken 
steps to work out a program which would 
greatly increase the capacity of the 
State medical school at Kansas Uni- 
versity. We have established clinical 
schools to develop a program of health. 
It has been one of our problems, and I 
am glad to hear the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. As 
a former distinguished governor of his 
State he is familiar with the problem 
and knows the need for meeting it. I 
appreciate particularly his calling atten- 
tion to the need for additional nurses. 
I hope the Senator will find time to 
look at the bill to which I have referred, 
It is on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 16, line 19. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is an- 
other committee amendment. It is on 
page 16, line 21, to strike out “1950,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof 21951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amend- 
ment has not been reported by the com- 
mittee. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 16, 
line 19. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green Maybank 
Anderson Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Benton Hennings 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hill Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Neely 
Byrd Holland Nixon 
Cain Humphrey O Conor 
Ives Pastore 
Carison Jenner Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Lodge S 
Dworshak McCarran Taft 
Ecton McCarthy Thye 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Flanders McKellar erry 
Frear McMahon Wiley 
Pulbright Magnuson Williams 
George Maione 
Gillette Martin 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I feel 
a little apologetic for raising my voice at 
this hour of the afternoon on so simple 
an issue as Federal economy. I feel, 
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however, that it must be done. I realize 
that an appeal for economy is old- 
fashioned. I know it is not nearly so 
dramatic as to talk avout troops to Eu- 
rope or the rascality of the RFC, but I 
feel we are faced by an economic issue, 
and that someone has to address himself 
to it. So the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois undertakes that humble task, be- 
cause there is involved a little more than 
meets the eye. 

My very good and eloquent friend from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] said a little while 
ago that he called up the Bureau of the 
Budget with respect to the bill now under 
consideration and that he was advised 
that the cost would be $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000. I do not dispute that figure. 
For aught I know, it may be correct. But 
I know what the testimony showed as 
to the bill, and I think the Senate ought 
to know about it. 

I read from the testimony given on the 
bill on May 10 and 11, 1949, when the 
bill was pending in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. There were no hearings on it in 
the Eighty-second Congress. This testi- 
mony will be found on page 45 of the 
hearings. The senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucias] was addressing a 
question to Dr. Scheele, as follows: 

So with $80,000,000 of Federal money, you 
would have $160,000,000 of State and local 
money, or a total of $240,000,000. 


That referred to $160,000,000 out of 
State and local treasuries, which, as we 
know, have no money except as they 
siphon it out of the pockets of the tax- 
„payers. The Federal Government has no 
money except as it borrows or it obtains 
it from the taxpayers. So the bill will, 
when it is finally translated into action 
in the corners of the country, cost John 
Q. Taxpayer $240,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that the American Public Health 
Association and many other associations 
have endorsed the bill, or at least they 
have not opposed it. Endorsements and 
sponsorships can be secured for anything 
that calls for a give-away program. I 
remember some years ago when the for- 
mer mayor of Chicago was assassinated 
in Florida. Somebody, as a canard pre- 
pared some kind of a resolution or peti- 
tion whose purpose was to provide a 
medal or an award to the assassin, and 
secured 300 or 400 signatures. No one 
ever bothered to ask what was in it. 

The people back home do not know 
what is in this proposed legislation. It 
is so easy for those who professionally 
and officially represent various groups to 
call us off the floor, and in the gilt and 
gold ornate reception room talk to us 
about such bills as this. But I think the 
time has come for John Q. Taxpayer to 
have a voice, because if he discovers that 

it is going to be costly, he will, in the 
light of what has happened to our econ- 
omy, certainly want his publicly elected 
respresentatives to stand up and be 
counted when we appropriate money 
from the Public Treasury. 

There is here evidently more involved 
than in so many loan cases, But oh, 
how difficult it is to get a respectable 
hearing, as a matter of fact, to ascer- 
tain what is involved. So at this late 
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hour in the afternoon, I feel the neces- 
sity for saying something for the tax- 
payers of the country, and for what is 
involved in the proposal before the 
Senate. 

I say to my friend the Senator from 
Alabama that I have not the slightest 
doubt that the bill, if enacted, will be of 
good service. I have no doubt that peo- 
ple will like it when it is put into effect. 
They always do. I remember what the 
distinguished former Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, said to me 
when I was a young Representative years 
ago. He put his arm around my shoul- 
der at the Mayflower Hotel when we 
were talking about subsidies from the 
Federal Treasury and said, My boy, you 
will find that at first the people will 
rather demur at the idea. Later on they 
will expect it, and finally they will de- 
mand it.“ 

Mr. President, there is being set in 
motion now a program to reach into 
every county in the United States of 
America, and even that will not be the 
end. My good friend the Senator from 
Alabama read from the testimony of 
Dr. Emerson a statement which indi- 
cated that if the proposed legislation 
were enacted it would minimize the pres- 
sure of the whole controversial question 
of socialized medicine. 

In my considered judgment, it will not 
do anything of the kind. It will augment 
the pressure, for in proportion as people 
learn to get more and more free things 
from the Federal and State treasuries, it 
will break down their resistance; and if 
they think somecne else is going to pay 
the bill, they will be on hand with their 
requests. ~ 

So we are initiating a program which, 
according to the testimony in the 
Eighty-first Congress, finally will take 
$240,000,000 a year out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers, either through the in- 
strumentalities of the States or through 
the instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, today people are alert 
to the question of economy. Someone 
identified with a small-ousiness organi- 
zation telephoned my office yesterday 
and said, “How much of your mail ad- 
dresses itself to economy?” We made a 
little sampling. My mail now runs ap- 
proximately 1,500 or sometimes 2,000 
first-class letters a day. One- third of 
the mail identifies itself with the issue 
of economy and taxation and spending, 
and there is a reason for it. 

This is a red letter day in the calendar; 
today is the 15th day of March 1951, I 
see in the newspapers pictures of great 
queues of people gathering at the offices 
of the collectors of internal revenue, 
What for? To make their peace with 
Uncle Sam; and, Mr. President, making 
peace with the tax gatherers today is 
a far more costly proceeding than it 
ever was before. If we impose upon the 
people of this country the taxes contem- 
plated in the President’s message, there 
is going to be more and more demurring, 
and the people will wonder what kind of 
stewards we are. 

So we have to think a little bit not 
only about the desirability of these pro- 
grams—of course, nearly everything that 
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presents itself is desirable—but about the 
cost, as well, particularly in a period of 
emergeney. 

Is there anything of an emergency na- 
ture about this measure, Mr. President? 
First of all, standards will have to be set 
up in connection with the program called 


for by this measure. The standards will 


have to be approved by the Surgeon 
General, and subsequently the money 
will be disbursed. It is entirely likely 
that the tension and the emergency 
could pass away before this bill could be 
expressed in the form of effective action 
in the remote corners of the country, 
certainly, and very likely in a good many 
other corners of the country, as well. 
There is no showing that this is an emer- 
gency bill; at least, I have not seen such 
a showing. But it is so felicitous and it 
is so easy today to tie everything into 
the defense picture. 

In the first place, I do not like the 
fantastic language of this bill. There is 
something fascinating about legislative 
language, Mr. President. I can get the 
biggest thrill out of it, and then I won- 
der what its implications are. I wonder 
whether we have sufficient time in a busy 
day to spell out all the facets of the lan- 
guage in the bills which come here for 
our attention. 

Let us examine this bill for a moment, 
We find that, in the beginning, it says: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that 


Mr. President, that is one of those 
wonderful phrases. It is like the phrase 
that appears in every appropriation bill 
with which I am familiar. I used to sit 
back and chuckle a little bit in the Ap- 
propriations Committee because at a 
time when I knew we were busted, when 
I knew we had a deficit, and when I knew - 
that in order to obtain money, our Gov- 
ernment had to borrow, we were still 
sitting there and having to work with an 
appropriation bill which said: 

There is hereby appropriated out of the 
Treasury from funds not otherwise appro- 
priated— 


And that was said at a time when there 
were no funds actually in the Treasury, 
as we would have found if we had cast a 
balance sheet and had paid the bills. 

So in this bill we find one of those 
happy phrases. 

What does the Congress find and de- 
clare in this measure, Mr. President? 
No wonder the courts today say there is 


‘no such thing as legislative intent. 


Great lawyer that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is—and I have 
great respect for him—I doubt if he 
could determine the legislative intent in 
this instance. I must say that I am fas- 
cinated by some of the court decisions 
and some of the interpretations the law 
school professors make, for in them we 
find the statement that ‘legislative in- 
tent’ is a fiction;” and so it is held that 
it is for the Court to say what was in the 
mind of Congress. It is no wonder, Mr. 
President, that the courts do that today, 
because I myself sometimes wonder what 
the legislative intent is, 
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But in this bill we, as a solemn, delib- 
erative body, begin by saying: 

The Congress— A 

And that includes every one of us col- 
lectively and severally— 
hereby finds and declares that— 


(1) adequate protection of the Nation’s . 


health is essential to the security and well- 
being of our country and cannot be achieved 
unless public health services are available in 
every locality through adequately staffed and 
properly equipped local public health units, 


Mr. President, I shall not quarrel with 
the objective. I only say that I grew up 
in a small town, and did not know what 
a public health officer was. I came 
through the measles, diphtheria, and all 
the contagious diseases to which childish 
flesh is heir. I am not quarreling with 
the objective; but it seems to me that 
is very extravagant language to use— 
when it is said in the bill that the security 
and well-being of our country cannot be 
achieved otherwise. 

Then in the bill the Congress further 
declares: 

(2) at present more than 40,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States live in areas not 
served by local public health units, and 
less than 10,000,000 persons live in areas 
served by units which meet minimum public 
health standards. 


Mr. President, that may be, and it may 
be desirable to achieve that objective. 

Then we find the following statement 
in the bill: 

(b) It is therefore the policy of the Con- 
gress, and the purpose of this act, in the 
promotion of the general welfare and in 
the interest of national security— 


That is what this bill says. However, 
there is no showing that this program 
will get started while the tensions con- 
tinue upon us. It may take quite a long 
time before the program provided by this 
bill can begin before we can tool up 
and set up the instrumentalities for 
which provision is made, particularly in 
the remote corners of the country. 

So, Mr. President, the achievement of 
all these glorious and fine objectives “to 
assist the States through the measures 
provided for in this act in developing 
and maintaining local public-health 
units,” and so forth, is going to be real- 
ized from now on. 

So it is proposed that we set in motion 
a program which will be something more 
than what my distinguished friend the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
said when he said, This is coordination.” 

I say to my friend this is an expan- 
sion; and if we are going to expand every 
desirable thing that has been authorized, 
I do not know where we are going to get 
the money. 

Let me admonish my colleagues—and 
certainly I do not do so in a captious or 
patronizing spirit, for I feel very humble 
about it, but I cherish a sense of alarm 
about the solvency of our country at a 
time like this—let all of us be aware of 
the fever, as it were, the inflationary 
fires, as it were. I ask my colleagues to 
examine their mail and see what it 
shows. 

Today I had to send to the OPS to get 
a better statement than I could contrive 
about the prices which are going up not- 
withstanding a great galaxy of people 
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who have issued a variety of directives. 
Prices are going up. Why? First, be- 
cause there is goodness knows how much 
money in the country today, and there 
will be more money in proportion as 
we spend on Federal programs and en- 
hance the flexibility of bank credit and 
make it possible for people to spend 
more and more. We are not going to 
put any cap sheaf on it by means of 
controls, for controls are only a sec- 
ondary remedy. Mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we impose controls and at 
the same time continue to shovel coal 
into the fire pot under the boiler, the re- 
sult will be that we will blow up the 
boiler before we get through. That is 
what I sense with a feeling of alarm 
about what is going on in the country 
today. We do not serve our country, of 
course, by adding to the expenditures. 

When I submitted myself to the elec- 
torate last year, and sensed a great wave 
of reaction—as I am sure was the ex- 
perience of all my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle who also submitted 
themselves to the electorate last year— 
I thought that surely there was a great 
feeling of alarm in the country. It is 
apparent among the humble people who 
now are preparing their tax returns, 
and who find that, with a modest in- 
come of $2,000, they may have to pay 
Uncle Sam as much as $400 out of that 
modest stipend before they can get “off 
the hook.” 

Mr. President, are we going to im- 
prove that situation or ameliorate the 
inflationary fever by authorizing more 
and more expenditures and by pouring 
more and more money into the eco- 
nomic bloodstream of the country? I 
doubt it very much. 

It is rather singular to me to note 
the vitality of bills which have in them 
a lot of “give away.” The Members of 
the Senate will remember that this bill 
came before the Senate Monday after- 
noon. I rose at that time and ob- 
jected; I thought that if no one else 
would object, I would object; and I did. 
I made a few observations of sorts, 
bearing generally upon this theme. 
That was on Monday, and this is Thurs- 
day afternoon. However, like the cat 
with nine lives, the bill is back upon 
this floor now. I did not anticipate 
that it would be here this afternoon, 
and I had scant opportunity to go back 
and refresh myself on the testimony 
and on the hearings regarding this mat- 
ter. However, whenever there is free 
money for the States, whenever there is 
a hand-out and a give-away, such bills 
have an astonishing amount of vitality. 
How quickly they come back. 

Mr. President, we are familiar with 
the purposes of the bill. I shall not 
weary the Senate at this hour in the 
afternoon by describing them in detail. 
The bill calls for the setting up of 
health units in the respective communi- 
ties. However, I believe I shall allude 
to one item which came up in connec- 
tion with an inquiry made by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
I do not know whether I understood him 
correctly, but I understood him to say 


‘that one of the purposes of the bill is to 


stimulate or improve the program of 
industrial-accident prevention. 
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Is that a correct statement of what 
the Senator from Minnesota said? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In response to that, I 
can say only that on page 6 of the bill, 
where it defines the types of services 
which shall be considered public health 
services, the bill recites: 

The diagnosis and prevention of disease, 
the control of communicable disease, health 
education, demonstrations, sanitation, vital 
statistics— 


And this is a good one— 

the training of personnel for State and local 
public health work, and other aspects of 
preventive medicine, but shall not include 
medical, dental, or nursing care except in 
the diagnosis or prevention of disease or 
the control of communicable disease or the - 
promotion, establishment, or maintenance of 
industrial accident prevention programs. 


Is the junior Senator from Illinois in 
error, or is the Senator from Minnesota 
in error, and is the error concurred in— 
if it is error—by the Senator from Ala- 
bama? Iam only interested in having 
the Senate adequately and properly ad- 
vised as to what is in this bill. What 
will it do? How much will it cost? Who 
will pay the bill? What will it do to the 
solvency and the economy of the United 
States? i 

Mr. HUMPHREY rose. f 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my friend 
from Minnesota for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota was merely referring to the 
preventive medical care aspects of this 
bill, There are two types of medicine— 
preventive medicine and curative medi- 
cine. He felt that this bill, as it applied 
to the local jurisdictions of government, 
in the local public health work, would 
do much to aid the industrial economy, 
particularly in the case of industrial 
plants, by combatting industrial disease 
and industrial accidents, and by the kind 
of work which can be done by the local 
public health officer. I think the point 
which the Senator from Illinois has in 
mind is, that there are other measures 
before the Congress, outlining a broad 
program of industrial-accident preven- 
tion. Those measures are to be acted 
upon separately. This bill does not au- 
thorize a full-scale industrial-accident- 
prevention program, but certainly it does 
not in any way prevent local public 
health officers from caring for the health 
and welfare of people who may work in 
industrial plants. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may have misin- 
terpreted and completely misunderstood 
my friend from Minnesota, and certainly 
I would do him no injustice or injury in 
that respect; but I got the clear and dis- 
tinct impression that this bill was de- 
signed to stimulate accident-prevention 
programs; and there is a specific ex- 
ception in the bill. j 

I may say to the Senate that if it 
should vote down this bill—and it should 
vote it down in this period of strain upon 
the finances of the Government, when 
no representation as to its emergent 
character has been made which in my 
judgment is persuasive—such action 
would not preclude the Government 
from rendering services of the kind pro- 
posed. In the Seventy-eighth Congress 
we passed Public Law 410. I was there 
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when it was passed. In section 314 of 
that bill provision is made for grants 
and services to States. It contains the 
language, “To enable the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to assist, through grants,” and so 
forth, a varied line of services, in an 
amount not to exceed $20,000,000. That 
power is in existence today; it can be 
exercised; and in my judgment it is 
equal to nearly every emergency situ- 
ation which can arise, But is this body 
now, without adequate debate, in my 
judgment, going to authorize an ex- 
penditure which will place a burden of 
$80,000,000 on the Federal Treasury and 
$160,000,000 on the local treasuries, be- 
fore we get through? 

Something was said to the effect that 
the enactment of this bill would not 
greatly expand personnel. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can only say to my senatorial 
colleagues, I wonder what the money is 
to be used for? Obviously, there are 
going to be some facilities. Obviously 
there are going to be some appliances. 
Obviously there is going to be the need 
of light, heat, and power. Obviously, we 
are going to have to locate the person- 
nel somewhere. Obviously there are 
going to be paper clips, rubber bands, 
some waste paper, paper tabs, and that 
sort of thing. But in essence, very much 
of the money will be devoted to personal 
services and to traveling expenses from 
one area to another, and this will be 
done at a time when the emergency 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
increasing in number by leaps and 
bounds. 

Where do we finally stop? I ask it in 
all humility. Consider the $17,500,000,- 
000 budget. It does not tell the whole 
story. I know about the unliquidated 
authorizations, which are always made 
in prior years, for which money must 
be appropriated. That is one of the 
artful dodges in the appropriations 
procedure. We pass an authorization 
bill, which it is said will cost only 
$3,000,000 for the blueprints in the first 
year. The next year it will be $10,- 
000,000; the next year, $50,000,000; the 
next year, $100,000,000. Thatis the way 
those things climb. So, in addition to 
-what the eyes see, there are unliquidated 
authorizations for which there will be 
requests for appropriations; and there 
will be added supplementary and de- 
ficiency appropriation bills, and all the 
rest of the things that come along. 

The President wants $97,500,000 for 
the Voice of America. M. good friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] and I, 
over the years, when he was at the other 
end of the Avenue, used to confer. He 
would come, gracious, kindly, gentle, 
able gentleman that he is, to visit with 
me at length regarding the Voice of 
America. We used to have little group 
meetings to see what might be done 
about it, in order to carry the story of 
America on the air lanes into the inner- 
most recesses of the Soviet Union, in 
the hope that some day contrition and a 
chastened heart might ease the tension 
of the world. It was a modest program 
then. I think the initial request was 
for $10,000,000. Now there is a request 
for $97,500,000. My, how Topsy has 
grown. 
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There comes a deficiency bill for 
$1,400,000,000 for a variety of purposes. 
We are nowhere near June 30, when the 
fiscal year comes to an end, and I have 
an idea, if I can correctly interpret the 
charitable impulses and the generous 
instincts of the gentleman who is the 
boss of the Budget Bureau—I am refer- 


ring to the President—that we have not 


seen the last of the supplemental defi- 
ciency appropriation bills which will be 
sent to the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. No; there will be a 
good many more, and it will be interest- 
ing to see what the total summaries of 
the budget figure will be when, at long 
last, we wind up our labors, some time 
late on the night of June 30, perhaps 
pushing back the clock, and the busy 
clerks in the Appropriations Committees 
draw the line and find out what an ag- 
gregate burden has been placed upon 
the people o? America. Are they not en- 
titled to the greatest diligence and devo- 
tion upon the part of their elected rep- 
resentatives in both bodies, in the hope 
that wherever we can we should save 
some money, that wherever we can we 
shall keep the inflationary forces to a 
minimum; and that wherever possible, 
when we resolve between the indispensa- 
bles and the things that are desirable, we 
shall be on the side only of those things 
which are imperative, in the hope that 
the taxpayers may get a break? 

Mr. President, I could suggest pro- 
grams gaiore, programs which are very 
desirable; but is its desirability the only 
criterion for a program in an hour of 
emergency? Unless all signs fail, there 
will be tremendous amounts estimated 
and requested for all security and de- 
fense purposes. 


I know how easy it is to say, “Oh, it is- 


only $20,000,000,” or “it is only $80,000,- 
000,” or “it is only $240,000,000 a year 
that will be taken out of the pockets of 
the taxpayer.” But where will it finally 
stop? Ido not know. An old man once 
taught me what a million is. He said, 
“Look at your watch, and watch the 
second hand. You can see it every sec- 
ond, every minute, every day, every night, 
every week, every month, every year— 
and in 3 years it would go around 1,000,- 
000 times.“ How much is that in terms 
of dollars? I do not know. 

Frankly, I have been engaged in the 
business of working in the field of ap- 
propriations for a good many years, and 
I have now no adequate, finite con- 
cept of $1,000,000 or $1,600,000,000; and 
I doubt whether even the members of the 
Budget Bureau have. I am confident 
that the President of the United States 
has no adequate concept of $1,000,000,- 
000, because he would not use the term 
so easily, and he would not, with such 
felicity, send us these estimates, in the 
face of the kind of budget which con- 
fronts us at the present time. 

To summarize, Mr. President, I do not 
believe a case has been shown. There is 
at the present time no emergency quality 
about this bill. It is going to take a 
while to carry out the program. It is 
desirable, but it is not absolutely impera- 
tive. It is going to add to the bigness 
of Government; and, goodness knows, it 
is big enough in its civil dimensions to- 
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day. I have forgotten how many ci- 
vilian employees the Government has, 
but I saw the last estimate, I think, by 
my friend the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], who, by the way, has ren- 
dered a great service to the country by 
keeping the people advised about the 
proportions of the Federal payroll. I 
suppose, however, that, as of now, the 
civilian complement must be about 2,- 
200,000. That is a large number of peo- 
ple. This bill is going to add to it. Do we 
have to do it now, desirable as it is, and 
add to bigness, when there has been no 
justification and no showing that this 
bill comes in an emergency category? 

Mr. LANGER rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did my friend wish 
me to yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I want the floor when 
the Senator gets through. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I desire to refer to 
one other thing. My friend may com- 
fortably repose in his easy chair for a 
few moments, for it will take about 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator, 
but I fear that someone else might get 
the floor. I want to answer my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite all right. 

I make this point with respect to this 
bill. It is said this is probably going to 
serve as a damper upon the pressures, 
with which we have become familiar, to 
socialize the healing arts. My own no- 
tion is that this bill is going to energize 
those pressures. As I think of socialism, 
I think in terms of control. It is un- 
necessary to socialize a country by tak- 
ing it over and making it the property 
of the Federal Government. That is 
done through the instrumentality of con- 
trol. Laski, the great exponent and in- 
terpreter of socialism in Great Britain, 
demonstrates that fact very forcibly in 
a book which came from the press not 
long ago. Mr. President, control is the 
back door. Where are the controls in 
this bill? Simply this. Standards are 
set up and, it is said to the States, “You 
comply, or you will get no money. If 
you comply, you will get money.” So 
each State can become a mendicant and 
say, “We will do what you want us to 
do, in the hope that under this formula 
we shall receive a grant-in-aid for this 
purpose.” 

Mr. President, we are building up this 
pyramid of control. The bill is nothing 
more than one of the rocks in the struc- 
ture. It is on that basis, I say, we are 
going to energize the pressure force and 
then we shall have to deal with the de- 
mand or proposal to socialize the healing 
arts of the country. 

I do not want to appear captious about 
it. Isee the problem as best I can. I see 
it particularly from the standpoint, I say 
to my good friend from North Dakota, 
of economy. Oh, yes; I know all about 
the conditions that prevail. I under- 
stand them. I also understand the de- 
sirability of economy. At long last all 
Senators, on both sides of the aisle, will 
have to deal with the fundamental ques- 
tion of how much we can spend, not- 
withstanding the credit of the country, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have a 
greater industrial plant today than we 
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ever had before, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have generated a national 
income which comes close to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five and perhaps three 
hundred billion dollars a year. I under- 
stand the bill, I also understand the 
demands which are being made today by 
the humble people who carry the dinner 
bucket to the factory, whom the tax load 
is beginning to squeeze. 

People who carry their dinner buckets 
into the factories are beginning to write 
about it. They are becoming conscious 
of the fact that every dollar that is taken 
out of their pockets by the tax collector 
is one dollar they cannot spend for 
themselves as they will, where they will, 
how they will, without dictation from 
the State and Federal Governments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that it would be better for 
the Senate on this problem, as on simi- 
lar problems, to postpone action until 
we have enacted a tax bill, so that we 
May see how much we shall have to 
increase taxes in order to pay for our 
existing programs? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it would be 
a sensible thing to do. Mr. President, 
Iam not insensible to the fact that there 
will not be money available for this pro- 
gram. However, we have the problem 
of planning the budget. After all, there 
are only one of two things we can do. 
Of course, if we could find the open 
sesame we could perhaps get ourselves 
out of the present difficulty. We must 
either find the taxes, or diminish spend- 
ing by the Federal Government. In my 
judgment it is just as simple and just 
as orthodox as that. The program may 
be desirable, but in an hour of emer- 
gency, when it looks as if such a heavy 
burden is going to be imposed on our 
people, the least we can do is exercise 
some caution and defer it until we can 
see whether or not we are going to make 
ends meet, or whether we are going to 
use vast quantities of red ink to foot 
up the budget totals at the end of the 
next fiscal year. By that I mean the 
fiscal year of 1952. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Illinois referred to the alternative of 
using vast quantities of red ink. That 
means nothing more than devaluating 
the American dollar still more, does it 
not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct, and 
it is a matter that certainly ought to 
give us some concern today. The first 
thing I want to allude to in that con- 
nection is that there seems to be a rather 
interesting flight of gold from the coun- 
try. I admit that I am not a monetary 
expert. I remember that my good 
friend, Representative Findley Gray, of 
Indiana, who was a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
started to make a speech on the floor of 
the House by saying, “Mr. Speaker, there 
are 13 monetary experts in the United 
States, and I am not one of them.” So 
he proceeded to give a money speech. He 
was talking about gold. I am not a 
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monetary expert. However, reports in- 
dicate that there is a flight of gold from 
the country. Some people who are try- 
ing to get a little money out of the In- 
ternational Bank are willing to take it in 
currency other than American dollars. 
What does that mean? Is the Ameri- 
can dollar beginning to get a little soft, 
compared with other currencies? If it. 
is, I do not think we have to look very 
far for the reason. Therefore I have 
become concerned about the solvency of 
the country, because it affects everyone, 
young and old, rich and poor, rural and 
urban, in all the corners of the earth. 

I simply say today with respect to this 
bill that there is a little more to it than 
meets the eye. My friend from Ala- 
bama said that now it will cost $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000. The whole story 
is that when the program is articulated 
it will be $80,000,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury, and $160,000,000 out of local 
treasuries, or a $240,000,000 burden on 
the taxpayers of America, in addition to 
the burdens they already carry. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor 
I should like to say to my very good 
friend from North Dakota that while we 
were visiting together a little while ago 
he said, “Well, if you are going to throw 
it to the east and west and spend it for 
people everywhere, let’s spend a little on 
our own people.” I recognize the logic 
of his position. However, I have a bet- 
ter answer. I think we had better start 
to cut down on the aid programs to 
everyone under the sun. Such programs 
only add to the danger with which 
America is confronted at the present 
time. Long before anyone in this body 
or anyone in the other body was saying 
very much about the Marshall plan my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois and 
I were on a platform at Quincy, III., and 
I said, “I think the time has come now 
to put the knife in, and put it in deep.” 

I shall be as charitable as I know how 
to be. I shall be as equitable and as 
decent as [know how tobe. Ishall be all 
that to my own people, and then I shall 
try to keep faith with them by saying, 
“Since we deny it to you, we will deny it 
to others also.” 

I am not in favor of cutting on roads, 
for example, and saying to the American 
people, “You must embrace the gaspel of 
austerity. You must sacrifice.” I do 
not think we can say it with good grace, 
when we are lolling around in the sun- 
shine in sport shirts. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is rather funny to say to 
people they must be austere and must 
make sacrifices. First let us do a little 
sacrificing and practice a little austerity 
in government. Let us first meet the 
challenge of austerity. One way to do it 
by making sure that we do not spend and 
authorize over our heads, and thus 
jeopardize the fiscal integrity and sol- 
vency of this country. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
It is a very simple story. Economy is 
old-fashioned. It reminds me of the 
sweet young mother who called the doc- 
tor to come and attend her baby. Finally 
the doctor said, “Well, my dear, just give 
the baby some castor oil.” 

She was a rather arty person, and she 


said, Doctor, castor oil is so old-fash- 


ioned.” 
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The kindly doctor said, “I know, my 

5 but babies are old-fashioned things, 
00.” 

Mr. President, economy is an old-fash- 
jioned thing. It savors of horse and 
buggy days. I am only too glad, how- 
ever, to say a few kind words in behalf 
of economy, for in economy, in frugality, 
and in the thrift of our Government I 
think we shall ultimately find ourselves 
and our salvation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
very much surprised by my distinguished 
friend from Illinois. I am surprised to 
hear him make the argument he has 
made. For 4 years I was president of 
the board of health of my State. I met 
with members of the board of health 
from other States, among them the great 
State of Illinois. I do not know whether 
my distinguished friend is familiar with 
the fact that it was the State of Illinois 
and the city of Chicago which in my 
opinion did the finest job of stamping out 
communicable diseases of any State and 
certainly of any city in the entire United 
States. 

He talks about economy. Today in 
Chicago they are tearing down three 
solid blocks of buildings. Why? To 
build the Cook County Hospital. They 
have appropriated $80,000,000 for the 
work. The State of Illinois is a rich 
State. It has an enormous income. 

I want to take my friend to some coun- 
ties, such as Sioux County in North Da- 
kota, where there is not even a doctor. 
The county is so poor that in ordinary 
times not even one doctor will locate 
there. Does the Senator think that 
health education is not needed there? 
If hog cholera breaks out in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, or North Dakota, 
they will rush out hog specialists and 
veterinarians to stamp out hog cholera. 
Bangs disease comes along and they send 
for the best experts from all over the 
country. They even get the experts from 
Brazil, as they did a short time ago. It 
seems that we think more in this coun- 
try of preventive medicine for the hogs 
than we do of human beings, especially 
little children, 

I remember when we had before the 
Senate the loan to England of $3,750,- 
000,000. Senators who were on the 
floor may remember that I offered a 
substitute. It was voted down. It dealt 
with good roads and schoolhouses. 
Former Senator Lucas of Illinois was the 
majority leader. When I offered an 
amendment providing for a urinalysis to 
be made of every man, woman, and child 
in the country who desired it, he ridi- 
culed the idea, not knowing that the 
Rockefeller Foundation for 25 years had 
been advocating that very thing. 

Mr. President, a short time ago in the 
city of Washington we had a free heart 
clinic. A little while later we had a 
free chest clinic. A little later we had 
a free diabetes clinic. That shows that 
the doctors and nurses of the country 
are cooperating in every possible way. 

Consider for a moment diabetes. This 
is the first time that we have ever had a 
National Diabetes Week. What hap- 
pened? The doctors who were in au- 
thority estimated that there were in the 
United States 800,009 diabetics. What 
did the result of the clinics show? It 
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showed that we had more than 2,600,000. 
Diabetes Week resulted in the discovery 
of 1 200,000 people who did not know 
they had diabetes until after Diabetes 
Week. If we had had the health educa- 
tion provided for in this bill, what would 
have happened? If we had followed the 
recommendation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it would have meant that 
every man, woman, or child who desired 
to send in a sample of urine would have 
had a free analysis made. The re- 
sult would have been that for the trifling 
sum of 2½ cents three diseases could 
have been detected. By spending $2.50 
the doctors could detect 23 diseases. 

Why should not a man or a woman, or 
a family living 40 or 50 miles out in the 
country, in a county which has no doc- 
tor, or in a county where sometimes for 
weeks the people do not get their mail, 
have the right to send specimens in to 
some county health authority, partly 
supported by the United States Govern- 
ment? As I remember the statistics, in 
the last war 688,000 boys were turned 
down because they could not pass the 
health tests provided for the Army, the 
Navy, and other forces. 

Mr. President, it can be readily seen 
that for the trifling sum of 2% cents, 
as the Rockefeller Foundation says, three 
diseases can be detected by analysis. By 
spending 82.50 they can detect 23 dis- 
eases. Is not that more important than 
appropriating money for the control of 
Bang’s disease or hog cholera? 

So I say to my friend from Ilinois, 
for whom I have the greatest admira- 
tion, that there is nothing new about 
this proposal. It is said that the situa- 
tion is not emergent. There has been 
an emergency for scores of years in this 
country. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple are lying in their graves because they 
did not have a urinalysis. I remember 
trying a case at Carson, N. Dak. The 
foreman of the jury weighed about 220 
pounds. He was an outstanding farmer 
of that community. Two months later 
he died in diabetic coma. He never 
knew that he had diabetes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I would say to 
my friend from North Dakota that we 
have any number of such statutes on 
the books today, notably one we enacted 
ir. the Seventy-eighth Congress, Public 
Law 410, which authorizes the Surgeon 
General to train health personnel and 
to conduct demonstrations, with author- 
ity to spend to the extent of $20,000,000. 
We have a variety of services under the 
Social Security Act. States participate 
in a great deal of this kind of activity. 
Must the entire load be on the Federal 
Government? Must we build up a bu- 
reaucracy at a time when there is an 
emergent situation on the outside? 

The thing is as long as it is- broad. 
The Senator will not get much of an 
argument from me. I have not passed 
on the desirability or undesirability of 
these things. I do not measure them in 
comparative terms, as against Bang’s 
disease and the other diseases, because 
when all is said and done, if in connec- 
tion with the agricultural program we 
do not control such things as Bang’s 
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disease, contagious abortion, and tu- 
berculosis in cattle, and integrate such 
controls into the health program, ob- 
viously we might as well forget about 
trying to maintain the health of the 
Nation. We cannot pour tubercular milk 
into a country or feed the people with 
animals which are diseased and accom- 
plish anything in the field of public 
health. But we have kept these pro- 
grams within bounds, as a matter of fact. 
During a time of emergency, there is 
always the question of keeping a pro- 
gram within bounds. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to my distinguished 
friend. I suppose he, like every other 
Member of this body, has received let- 
ters from young men in his State plead- 
ing for an opportunity to get into a 
school of medicine. At North Dakota 
University only 28 doctors a year can be 
educated. Citizens have come forward 
and said, “If you will take my boy into 
medical school, I will gladly help the 
University of North Dakota with a con- 
tribution toward an endowment fund.” 

In my office today there are at least 
10 appeals from boys—not all North 
Dakota boys; some are from New York 
and some are from other States—who 
are endeavoring to get into medical 
school. If my distinguished friend from 
Illinois can find a place where those 10 
boys can get into medical school, I wish 
he would name the school. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad that my 
friend from North Dakota asked me 
about that. I have listened to a great 
deal of this discussion. On Monday I 
objected to a bill to provide subsidies to 
schools, up to $500, particularly schools 
of medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy. 
At long last the Federal Government, 
through the back door, is going to get 
its hands upon the secondary institu- 
tions. 

This is a question which has never 
been answered. It is said, “We will pro- 
vide the buildings. Just get the money 
and you can get the students.” What I 
want to know is, where is it proposed to 
get the professors of physiology, histol- 
ogy, surgery, anatomy, and all the rest? 
A professor is not made overnight. 
Certainly we are not going to “sic” an 
amateur professor onto a group of medi- 
cal students, and subsequently turn 
them out at standards well below the 
traditional standards of America. 

Mr. LANGER. It is evident that my 
distinguished friend has not even read 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. It is in the bill, on 
page 7, line 3. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This bill does not 
provide for schooling. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill, if enacted, 
would “set forth a program for estab. 
lishing and maintaining adequate State 
public health services, ineluding pro- 
grams in mental health.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. Manifestly we can- 
not establish such services without doc- 
tors. We must have doctors, and we 
must haye nurses. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to have 
my friend from North Dakota show me 
a line in the bill which calls for the edu- 
cation of doctors. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course the dis- 
tinguished Senator knows that the bill 
does not mention doctors, and for a very 
good reason. If it mentioned a doctor, 
my friend would be here screaming, 
“Socialized medicine!” However, I call 
attention to the very words which the 
Senator himself read a few moments 
ago, on page 6, line 17, showing that 
this money would be used for health 
education. 

The doctors estimated that there 
were 800,000 diabetics. During Dia- 
betes Week it was discovered that there 
were 1,200,000 more. I say that that 
is one step toward health education. If 
we had had such a service 20 years ago, 
thousands of people would not be lying 
under the sod now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Just a moment, and 
then I shall be glad to yield. 

Some of the very finest work along this 
line has been done by the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. They 
have gone into State after State. I sug- 
gest to my distinguished friend that he 
consult Jim Farley, who has had a great 
deal to do with that kind of work, as 
head of the Order of Elks. In his own 
State of Illinois the Senator can go to 
the head of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, which has a com- 
mittee working on this identical prob- 
lem. He will receive an education 
which will stand him in good stead. I 
can assure him that he will find, by 
looking up past records, that there have 
been cases of little children 10 or 11 
years old with ossified bones, whose en- 
tire bodies could be lifted by taking hold 
of one arm. Such cases were dis- 
covered by the Elks in going over the 
country. This work is all voluntary. 
The Shriners have done a magnificent 
job. It has been voluntary, but the 
work has not been integrated, as it 
would be under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a personal question? Is he a mem- 
ber of the Elks? 

Mr. LANGER. It happens that I am; 
but perhaps not of the same order as 
that to which the Senator from Illinois 
belongs. I happen to be an honorary 
member of the colored Elks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
from North Dakota yield further? Í 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Protective and Benevolent 
Order of Elks for a good many years, 
and I think I am entirely familiar with 
the programs they carry on in the field 
of health and medical aid to crippled 
children. But I want to keep the 
record straight, Mr. President. There 
is not a line in the bill providing for the 
education of a medical student. If my 
friend can find any, I am willing to eat 
that page of the bill. 
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Mr. LANGER. I call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that the bill does 
provide for health education, and in my 
opinion nothing can be more important 
than such education, for which I fought 
at the time the British loan bill, against 
which I voted, was under consideration. 
I may say to my friend from Illinois 
that at the very time he may have sup- 
ported the Marshall plan, if he sup- 
ported it while he was a Member of Con- 
gress, I was speaking against it and 
voting against it, and I have been 
against it all the time. I have not voted 
for a single dollar to be paid out of 
the United States Treasury to any for- 
eign country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will shake hands 
with my friend from North Dakota, be- 
cause I voted against the British loan 
also. I took the Marshall plan on faith. 
I accepted the extravagant averments 
which were made at the time, but I am 
not going to do it again. I am going to 
vote with my eyes open. 

Mr. LANGER. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that he will keep his eyes 
open in connection with any further pro- 
posals under the Marshall plan, and I 
hope he will keep his eyes open when 
he comes to vote on the pending bill. 


KOREA 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington wishes to ad- 
dress himself to the question of Korea 
and to make a reasonable suggestion 
about that blood-drenched and sad situ- 
ation. 

On November 28, 1950, in speaking for 
many Americans who cannot speak on 
this floor for themselves, I spoke to the 
Senate about Korea and about Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. What I said can be 
found in volume 96, part 12, pages 15939, 
15940, and 15941 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. On that occasion I probably 
consumed about 15 minutes of the Sen- 
ate’s time. Because I shall now speak 
on the same subject and for identical 
reasons I shall detain the Senate but a 
very few minutes. 

In recent weeks the Senate of the 
United States has been deeply and seri- 
ously preoccupied with the manpower 
bill and with the so-called great debate 
which revolves around the monumental 
question of whether American forces 
Shall be committed in peacetime to an 
international army and whether the pol- 
icy decision involved shall be made by the 
Executive, or by the Congress, or by both 
branches of the Government working in 
concert with each other. In grappling 
with both of these complicated issues 
the Senate has been endeavoring to work 
out the best possible security system for 
America. 

The Senate has already taken affirma- 
tive action on the manpower bill. We can 
therefore forget this question for the 
time being. The troops to Europe issue 
has not reached the floor of the Senate. 
In my opinion we can safely defer action 
on that question in favor of working for 
victory and peace in Korea. As matters 
stand in Korea today we are headed 
neither for victory nor for peace. 

On November 28 Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur accused Communist China of hurl- 
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ing more than 200,000 troops against the 
collapsing allied line in Korea “in an en- 
tirely new war.” He said China's full- 
scale intervention posed issues beyond 
his authority and asked the United Na- 
tions what they wanted to do about it. 

General MacArthur made this decla- 
ration 342 months ago. He placed the 
need for affirmative policy action 
squarely in the laps of the United Na- 
tions. That was 3% months ago. 
What, I must ask, has the United Na- 
tions done in the last 3% months? 

Have they given to General MacAr- 
thur the authority to destroy the enemy 
wherever he may find them? Have they 
demanded greater personnel and equip- 
ment contributions from those many na- 
tions which resolved in June of 1950 to 
stop the aggressor? The United Nations 
have done no such thing. Have they 
recognized that the Chinese Communists 
are currently endeavoring to build up 
and prepare for a large-scale spring of- 
fensive? Because of what the United 
Nations has not done in the last 3 
months I have no reason to believe that 
the United Nations is endeavoring to 
satisfy the requirements which any 
large-scale offensive by the enemy will 
force upon our armies in the field. 

General MacArthur advised America 
and the United Nations 342 months ago 
that victory on the battlefield could 
never be reached unless the United Na- 
tions provided him with greater person- 
nel strength and with the authority to 
destroy the enemy’s ability to destroy us. 

After advising all of us of what must 
be done if we ever expect to reach a 
decision on the battlefield General Mac- 
Arthur returned to his work of doing a 
magnificent job with the limited forces 
at his command. After the Chinese 
Communists in November created an 
entirely new war our allied forces suf- 
fered one reverse after another. Before 
the impetus of that November offensive 
could be stopped and contained our 
forces were driven back to the vicinity 
of the beachheads we had occupied last 
June. In recent weeks our side has been 
successful in a tactical sense. We have 
taken the initiative from the enemy and 
have regained a portion of the territory 
we were driven from in the early days of 
the winter. We are now again ap- 
proaching the thirty-eighth parallel 
from the south. During the course of 
every recent day enemy losses have been 
far greater than our own. Within the 
limits of a totally impossible situation 
the United Nations forces are doing well. 

On Wednesday, March 7, General Mac- 
Arthur was moved again to speak of the 
future. He said in language we can all 
understand that this accordion war of 
ours can go on practically forever with- 
out reaching a decision. He said that 
every foot of the progress we make in 
these days of our success on the battle- 
field is a move in the direction of en- 
countering the same catastrophe which 
overwhelmed our forces last November. 
He said that we had been successful in 
the southern part of Korea because we 
had room in which to maneuver; be- 
cause the enemy was working on an over- 
extended suply line; and, because our air 
power had scores and scores of targets at 
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which to strike. General MacArthur 
told us that as we move forward we 
shorten the enemy’s supply lines, we 
restrict our freedom of movement, and 
we reduce the number of targets and ob- 
jectives as which our air power can 
strike. 

Mr. President, what is there for the 
Senate to do about Korea? Is there any- 
thing we can do to be of assistance to 
General MacArthur and to every man 
under his command? One of two things 
I can think of doing is to go on sending 
General MacArthur replacements for 
those young men who are being killed 
and wounded and captured every day. 
Since the day the war began, and with- 
out reference to the gallant efforts and 
losses made and suffered by the South 
Koreans, America has contributed 90 
percent of the fighting forces and suf- 
fered 90 percent of the casualties. As 
matters stand we not only can, but we 
must order more and more brave and tal- 
ented young Americans to take the places 
in Korea of those who have not got any- 
thing more to give. This prospect has as 
its only reward a full measure of grief 
and sorrow for every American. 

General MacArthur has done every- 
thing he can do. He told us 3% months 
ago what he needed to reach a military 
decision. This has been denied him. 
In the future General MacArthur can 
only tell us what he has twice stated 
before. As of this minute General Mac- 
Arthur is as tragic a figure as is to be 
found in all history. He is required 7 
days out of every week .o send his men 
forth to die without offering to those 
who fight the prospect of eventual vic- 
tory. No less tragic figure than General 
MacArthur is every human being under 
his command. For them there is little 
ahead but frustration and futility. 

Mr. President, it has been time for a 
long time to reach an understanding 
with the United Nations. General Mac- 
Arthur has tried and failed to secure 
this understanding. We in Congress 
may fail but we ought to determine to 
try to reach that understanding. 

On February 1 the General Assembly 
of the United Nations created a Sanc- 
tions Committee and condemned Pei- 
ping for aggression in Korea. It is to 
this Sanctions Committee that we in 
America must probably look for action. 
Ernest A. Gross is our American repre- 
sentative on the Sanctions Committee. 
What does Mr. Gross have in mind for 
our future? 

Under a Lake Success date line of 
March 7, the New York Times referred 
to Mr. Gross. It quoted him as saying 
that within a few days the United States 
will present to the Sanctions Committee 
some of its own ideas for steps that 
could be taken against the aggressor. 


The Times article went on to say this: 

The plan to consider new efforts to in- 
crease contributions of United Nations 
members to the international army in Ko- 
rea, Mr. Gross declared, was made before 
General MacArthur’s warning today of an 
indefinite stalemate. 

So far, 13 members of the United Na- 
tions— 


Thirteen members of the fifty-odd who 
signed a resolution and pledged them- 
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selves to stop the aggressor back in June 
of 1950— 

have sent military units ranging from 50 
men to 22,000 to fight alongside United States 
and hepublic of Korea forces. Several coun- 
tries have indicated they would step up their 
aid, but diplomats here— 


Referring to Lake Success— 
predicted that there would be no great rush 
of new assistance as the result of General 
MacArthur’s warning or of any decision of 
the sanctions committee. 

Selim Sarper of Turkey, which has sent 
5,500 men to Korea and has seen her troops 
suffer heavy casualties, said today that mem- 
bers of the United Nations certainly “ought” 
to contribute more. The trouble, he indi- 
cated, is that many members of the United 
Nations have security interests and commit- 
ments in other parts of the world and can- 
not see their way clear to releasing more men 
for Korea. 


Mr. President, let me interpolate to 
say this about Turkey: What Turkey has 
done in Korea ought to make a score of 
nations I could name totally ashamed of 
themselves. Turkey had less reason to 
participate in the war in Korea than a 
score of nations I could mention. Tur- 
key sits right on the boundary of Russia. 
Turkey had a right to say, “Our national 
interest is here. Our fear of the Soviet 
is supreme. We are not, nor have we 
been permitted to become, a member of 
the Atlantic Pact, and therefore we have 
no deep-seated obligation to the nations 
which are fighting in Korea.” 

Mr. President, Turkey said no such 
thing. Turkey has sent to Korea some 
of the finest fighting men this world has 
ever known. If every nation among the 
53 nations which in June 1950 signed the 
resolution calling for the stopping of the 
aggressor had done what Turkey has 
done, the war already would be over. 
At least, there is sound reason to support 
this contention. 

Let me suggest at this point, and I 
think I am correct as to this, that if to- 
day there was in the Western World any 
tangible and real unity which was re- 
flected in a unified “ball team” and ma- 
jor contribution from all the free na- 
tions to the United Nations effort in 
Korea, that unity would be more effec- 
tive than any atom bomb which could be 
dropped upon the Kremlin. We are 
having our monumental and inexcusable 
troubles in Korea because we do not have 
enough Turks, or because we do not have 
enough allies who are motivated by the 
understanding and the courage and the 
willingness to participate that the Turks 
have clearly demonstrated by their 
actions and their blood and their sacri- 
fices. One does not need to be an Ameri- 
can to get excited over the Turks. All 
one has to be is a human being. 

Let me say to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smirxl, who is a very thoughtful mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and who thinks as deeply on this subject 
as I do and as almost every other Sena- 
tor does, that if we had in Korea tenight 
contributions equal to those made by 
‘Turkey, from some of our Atlantic Pact 
friends—and I hold all of them in high 
regard—there would be no necessity for 
a Member of the United States Senate 
to say that unless policy decisions are 
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soon arrived at, we shall be fighting in a 
field of such frustration that from now 
on nothing can happen but the slaugh- 
tering of additional Americans. Mr. 
President, I enjoy having this brief 
chance to speak a word of appreciation 
of the very gallant Turks who rose in the 
face of an aggressor on their own bound- 
aries, and went off to work and fight in 
Korea for the United Nations and for 
freedom everywhere. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation of the wonderful contribution 
which has been made by the Turks, and 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if he agrees with me that 
unless the other nations who are mem- 
bers of the United Nations do not im- 
mediately move to impose sanctions pro- 
vided for under the Charter against the 
aggressors who are defying the United 
Nations, the very future of the United 
Nations will be in grave jeopardy. 

Mr. CAIN. I agree with the Senator 
from New Jersey, and in this connec- 
tion I repeat what some of us have 
been saying for a long time—that unless 
a way is found for us to obtain more 
help from the other Members of the 
United Nations, from the rest of the free 
world, not only is the United Nations’ 
effort in Korea likely to be meaningless, 
but it is likely that freedom will be in 
jeopardy everywhere on the face of the 
earth. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 


with the Senator, and I join him in that 


statement. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to associate 
myself with the views of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

I now continue reading from the ar- 
ticle in the New York Times: 

United Nations delegates for the most part 
saw almost no chance— 


The Senator from New Jersey will be 
interested in this, in relation to what he 
has just said— 
of the organization’s agreeing to what they 
considered an implied request in the Mac- 
Arthur statement—authorization to attack 
the source of the enemy’s supplies in Korea. 

Mr. Gross said the United States delegation 
had no instructions now to try to extend the 
scope of General MacArthur's authority to 
include action outside Korea. The General 
Assembly resolution of February 1, setting up 
the sanctions committee and condemning 
Petping for aggression in Korea, he added, did 
not imply permission to carry the war to 
Chinese terri 


The United States delegate shied away 
from further comment on General MacAr- 
thur’s statement except to say that the 
United Nations commander was not making 
recommendations but giving an analysis, 
Any recommendations from the Unified Com- 
mand to the United Nations, he declared, 
would be made by the United States Govern- 
ment itself. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the New York Times. 

Mr. President, permit me to repeat the 
last sentence of the New York Times 
story which credits to Mr. Gross the dec- 
laration that any recommendations from 
the Unified Command to the United Na- 
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tions would be made by the United States 
Government. In that sentence, for the 
first time in a long time I see some hope. 
Now we are told that it is up to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to make 
recommendations to the United Nations. 
I had not been aware of that before, so 
far as General MacArthur was con- 
cerned. I suppose I am naive in these 
matters; I am inclined to take too much 
for granted. I had assumed, from the 
time when Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
became Supreme Commander, that when 
he made a declaration, an observation 


international army to the United Na- 
tions in Lake Success. However, Mr. 
Gross, our official United States delegate 
to the Sanctions Committee, says that is 
not the case. He says that any recom- 
mendations to the United Nations affect- 
ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur must come 
through the United States Government, 

Mr. President, if it is up to our Gov- 
ernment to make recommendations to 
the United Nations, we might all join 
together to see that recommendations 
are considered and submitted to the 
United Nations without delay. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has been 
named as the supreme commander for 
an international army in Europe. Be- 
fore he undertook his duties, he went to 


Europe to evaluate the European situa- 


tion. He wanted to determine the char- 
acter of contributions to be made to the 
international army by every Atlantic 
Pact nation. He wanted to determine 
what America’s contribution to that 
international army ought to be. After 
his inspection trip he returned to Amer- 
ica to diseuss his findings and his recom- 
mendations with the administration and 
with the Congress and with the Ameri- 
can people. Although the Congress has 
as yet taken no positive action, it has 
been and is, through the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, giving se- 
rious consideration to General Eisen- 
hower’s report. 

The only difference between General 
Eisenhower and General MacArthur is 
that the former has been charged with a 
grave responsibility for endeavoring to 
prepare Western Europe against war, 
while General MacArthur is charged 
with the even graver responsibility for 
winning the war in which he and his 
men are engaged. If it was proper—as 
I believed it was—to require General 
Eisenhower to talk with the Congress 
about the future before steps were taken 
to meet the future, it is just as proper, 
and the need is much more pressing, for 
General MacArthur to talk with the 
Congress, the administration, and the 
American people about the present and 
the steps which must be taken now to 
secure victory in Korea. 

If General MacArthur will come to us 
and tell us what he needs, I am satisfied 
that the Congress can prevail upon the 
administration to submit to the United 
Nations, and to press for action on them, 
the recommendations for what General 
MacArthur needs to meet his require- 
ments. 

General MacArthur is the commander 
of a United Naticns army, but he is an 
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American, as are most of the men in his 
army. General MacArthur knows what 
these men need to give them the best 
chance to live. We owe it to these men 
to give them every opportunity for sur- 
vival. Let us get together with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and work as a team 
for the best way out of the prevailing 
situation, which is completely intoler- 
able. 

Mr. President, I have been sitting 
along with other Senators, for weeks, 
on the troops-to-Europe question. Near- 
ly every witness maintains that America 
must provide forces to the Atlantic Pact 
army, in order that the morale of Europe 
may be improved and then maintained. 
I think there is something to be said in 
support of this contention, but I am 
totally and completely unimpressed by 
it, for as long as we continue to be en- 
gaged in a war in Korea, which is not go- 
ing anywhere I want the nations in Eu- 
rope to work and fight, first, with the 
United States of America and with the 
South Koreans, in Korea, before the 
United States makes additional sacrifices 
to stimulate Europe’s morale for the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall certainly yield in 
amoment. Until we reach a decision in 
Korea, no living man can foresee what 


the future holds for any of us in Europe. 


or elsewhere. I am now pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. In other words, what 
the distinguished Senator is saying is 
that morale building is really a two-way 
street, and that the people of the United 
States of America would like to see the 
countries of the North Atlantic Pact fur- 
nisn their fair share of troops in Korea 
and start fighting there, if they want the 
morale of the United States to be built 
up to help them in their countries. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator has 
stated his own position clearly and well; 
and that position, in part, is my own. 
I feel that we should settle one thing 
at a time. I am absolutely convinced 
that what the Kremlin most fears is 
unity among free people. That unity is 
being tested, and it has failed dismally, 
and this sad fact has been true in Korea 
tor the last 8 months. It is not a case 
of being bold—I think it but common 
sense to suggest that we ought to build 
the unity, about which we talk so much 
with reference to the future of Europe, 
in the cross fires of murder and slaugh- 
ter and bloodshed in Korea; and if we 
can survive that test, then we shall have 
much less concern for the future of 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, CAIN. Let me add this: I 
am anticipating the springtime. The 
weather is getting better here. We can- 
not forget what happened last winter, 
when, as the result of our successes in 
going north in Korea, we put ourselves 
under the floodgates of the Communists, 
and, when the floodgates were opened, 
we found ourselves driven back to the 
south and those bridgeheads we first 
fought from last June. I think I have 
said it somewhere in this statement, but 
I want to say again that every inch of 
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progress that is made in Korea by Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, the Eighth Army 
commander, who is Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's field commander, is an inch in 
the direction of another catastrophe. 
The answer to that catastrophe does not 
lie on the field of battle, but at Lake 
Success. If the United Nations at Lake 
Success permits our unified forces to go 
up to the Yalu River again without at 
the same time providing Douglas Mac- 
Arthur with authority to protect him- 
self and his men, our American and 
allied friends will face only the annihila- 
tion to which they exposed themselves, 
and which in part they suffered, last 
November. 

That brings me back to my contention 
that freedom is being held in the balance 
and in jeopardy in Korea, and all I am 
asking is that those in Western Europe 
for whom we have done so much, will 
stand up now with everything they have 
at their command, to put out the fire 
which they said last June should be ex- 
tinguished by everyone at the earliest 
possible moment. No one has ever heard 
the junior Senator from Washington say 
he was opposed to contributing four 
ground divisions to General Eisenhower's 
Atlantic Pact army abroad. I do not 
think that happens to be the question. 
They can have four divisions, and if they 
need them, so far as I am concerned, 
they can have more; but no divisions, by 
way of contrast to Korea, are needed 
anywhere today throughout this world, 
except in Korea. I think we had better 
get them there, and get them soon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has 
aroused a very interesting line of 
thought. If we send divisions into Eu- 
rope, and the Korean matter is still un- 
resolved, there is a possibility that hordes 
of Chinese Reds or Manchurians may fall 
upon our troops in Korea. What then? 
What would be the situation? 

Mr. CAIN. The situation would be 
but a continuation, though I think a 
more serious one, of the one which in- 
volved the United Nations forces in 
Korea last November. We only saved 
ourselves at that time by the skin of 
our teeth, and because the enemy had to 
overextend their supply line, and be- 
cause they did not have any air power. 

Mr. GEORGE. But they may have 
air power, 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct, 

Mr. GEORGE. If there is an intent 
and purpose on the part of Russia to 
move aggressively in Western Europe, 
she certainly might provide air power 
and submarine power in order to keep 
up the fight in Korea. 

Mr. CAIN, That is correct. I think 
the question is deserving of our best 
thought, I may say to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia, and I am 
pleased to have him suggest that there 
is some substance in this chain of 
though which I am trying to express. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, like other 
Americans, I am hoping the Korean af- 
fair will be resolved, but it has not been 
to date; and.so long as it is unresolved, 
we might be deliberately walking into 
a fight on two opposite sides of the globe. 
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Mr. CAIN. We are faced with many 
seemingly insoluble questions in these 
days, I do not know what is going to 
happen to Europe, because that lies in 
the future. I know what has happened 
and what is happening in Korea. No 
one will begrudge me this particular 
comment. The man who is Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's field commander, Matthew 
Bunker Ridgway, is the officer whom I 
was so highly privileged to have served 
in a minor capacity for approximately 3 
years during the late war. That is to 
say, I read the newspapers more closely 
than many other Americans, because so 
many of my close friends are in Korea. 
In the late war, General Ridgway had 
a general staff, which had a chief of 
staff and five assistant chiefs of staff on 
it. Iwas one of those in that lesser cate- 
gory. I saw the mother of one of those 
staff officers recently here in Washing- 
ton. She stated that she had but re- 
cently heard from her son, Col. Day 
Searles, His father was well known to 
Senators who have been here for some 
years—Major General Searles. General 
Ridgway, Day Searles writes to his 
mother, has surrounding him now, with 
few execptions, all of the men who did 
anything and everything we could to 
serve him when he was corps commander 
of the only airborne infantry corps in 
the United States Army during World 
War II. I sometimes wish in these days 
that I was not now one of those excep- 
tions. But the point involved is that, as 
I have read the papers within the past 
several days, our people are moving 
rapidly forward, and they cannot find 
the enemy. I read a statement which 
was quoted somewhere today, giving 
credit to General Ridgway, who is 
highly intelligent, as well as being a 
brave-hearted human being, in which 
he said to his forward units, “Be care- 
ful not to extend yourselves too rap- 
idly.” All he meant was that, as the 
enemy retreats, for reasons which do not 
seem to be apparent, one logical assump- 
tion is that the purpose is to draw us in, 
that they are sucking us northward, be- 
cause they know, on the basis of the pres- 
ent tactical situation, that all they have 
to do is to entice us across the thirty- 
eighth parallel and get us up under the 
Yalu River, and then let those floodgates 
go, and a few thousand more Americans, 
together with some brave Frenchmen 
and Turks and other people, will die, too. 
So General MacArthur has twice asked 
the United Nations, “What do you want 
to do about Korea? Do you want to per- 
mit me to fight, or do you not? Just tell 
me what you want. But until you do, 
because my life has been devoted to the 
military, I shall carry out the UN or- 
ders, and I shall keep on going forward 
as best I can, meanwhile losing Ameri- 
cans and other allied troops.” There is 
no way to win a decisive victory in the 
absence of having the weapons with 
which to wage total war, in days such as 
the present. 

T. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the ques- 
tion asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, and of the Senator’s be- 
ing a very active member of the Armed 
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Services Committee, I should like to ask 
him, “Where will the troops come from 
to take care of the Korean situation, 
and also become a part of the inter- 
national army in Western Europe? 
Where are they to come from?” 

Mr. CAIN. I can give the Senator a 
factual answer to the question. We are 
going to have, in due time, a military 
strength in this country, as the Sen- 
ator well knows, of approximately 3,- 
500,000 to 4,000,000 men. When those 
men have been trained in their respec- 
tive branches, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, there will be among the 
ground forces in this country more than 
a score of what we assume will be 
battle-worthy divisions. From that 
score or more divisions the four divi- 
sions in prospect for Europe can be 
safely sent. Others from that score or 
more can be sent off to Korea. The 
point that I am making is that the war 
in Korea did not start out nor should 
it have been permitted to become so 
largely an American operation. It is an 
operation of the free nations of the 
world. 

My contention is that we ought to 
give consideration now, not to troops 
for Europe, but to troops from Europe 
to Korea. Therein, I think, lies the 
best answer—and there may be other 
answers that I do not know—to the 
future peace of the world. If we are 
driven out of Korea, or if we win the war 
in Korea without having had a full con- 
tribution by all of the many nations that 
signed the aggressor resolution in 1950, 
we shall not have convinced the Krem- 
lin that the free world means business, 
I am willing to agree that under condi- 
tions I do not foresee that we might win 
the war somehow in Korea. But be- 
ware. As an American, I will deny that 
America out of its own resources can 
win a dozen Koreas. If this Korean fire 
is put out, the fire of aggression may 
spring up somewhere else. Unless free 
people everywhere are determined im- 
mediately to spring up and quench the 
fire, freedom is headed in the direction 
of liquidation. That is why we need 
in Korea today the very best in men, 
resources, and leadership which every 
free nation has at its command. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Congress of the 
United States finally determines to send 
four divisions or six divisions into an 
international army in Europe and the 
situation in Korea does not improve, and 
there is an attack in Alaska, where will 
we get the troops? 

Mr. CAIN. The more trouble we have 
in more places at the same time the more 
difficult it is to get a sufficient number 
of troops to handle such given situa- 


tions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not likely that 
it would happen? The Senator is a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CAIN. No, sir; I would not say 
it is likely. I would say it is possible. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well; I accept 
the correction. 

Mr. CAIN. We are trying to be as 
objective in our thinking as it is hu- 
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manly possible to be, because we are 
dealing with large and difficult subjects. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further?’ 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if we should assign these 
troops to a European army and trouble 
should come in Alaska we would have 
a right to take the troops from Western 
Europe and send them to Alaska after 
they have once been consigned to an 
international army in Europe? 

Mr. CAIN. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is not a bad ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. No. I shall study it over 
the week end. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that I have 
only two more paragraphs to read in my 
prepared address, which I thought were 
very important at the time I wrote them, 
because I believed in them. I still and 
will continue to believe in them. I think 
there is justification for giving consider- 
ation to the recommendation I mentioned 
at the outset. I would urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our Command- 
er in Chief, to bring Douglas MacArthur 
back to us, so that we might have a bet- 
ter chance to understand where we are 
going, which not a single person in this 
room or in our country understands to- 
night; so that we might better under- 
stand what General MacArthur needs 
and so that we might agree together on 
à course of action which would achieve 
our objectives. 

Mr. President, if we in the Senate and 
if America needs any great compelling 
reason for seeking a Korean solution at 
the earliest possible minute it is simply 
this: When Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
first uttered his words of wisdom and 
warning on November 20, 1950, American 
casualties totaled 31,028. On the occa- 
sion when Gen. Douglas MacArthur ut- 
tered those same words of warning and 
wisdom on March 7, 1951, American 
casualties totaled 52,448. A little earlier 
in the afternoon I got the latest casualty 
list, as of March 14, yesterday, the year 
being 1951. The total now is 54,648. 

Between those two warnings of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, which every Senator 
had a chance to listen to and think about 
and act on, as had Mr. Gross, Secretary 
of State Acheson, and the President of 
the United States, wherever he may be 
tonight, 21,420 Americans were killed, 
wounded, or reported as being missing in 
action. Mr. President, our dead, our 
wounded, our men missing in battle have 
spoken tragically and eloquently. It is 
for me and everyone else te do their best 
to speak for them in their absence on the 
floor of the Senate. When shall we give 
heed to the casualty lists? When shall 
we face reality, as every man in Korea 
has to face reality, whether he wishes to 
do so or not? When will we as a Nation 
seek a solution to the contradictions, the 
obstacles, and the frustrations which en- 
gulf our fighting men and our Nation 
and freedom everywhere today? 
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TWO-TERM LIMITATION—NEVADA THIR- 
TY-SIXTH STATE TO RATIFY i 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it was 
especially fitting that the State of Ne- 
vada should put the twenty-second 
amendment into the United States Con- 
stitution. This amendment, limiting 
the President to two terms, carries out 
the intent of the founding fathers; and 
Nevada, the last frontier State, has the 
honor of being the State to return the 
United States to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a truly representative form of 
government. 

The people of he great State of Ne- 
vada are the last people who would sub- 
mit to a totalitarian rule, which is 
bound to come from an unlimited tenure 
in the White House. Nevadans believe 
in freedom of the individual, and free- 
dom disappears under totalitarianism. 

Nevada was the thirty-sixth State to 
be admitted to the Union, on October 
31, 1864. It is well for it to be the thirty- 
sixth and deciding State to ratify this 
important amendment. But beyond 
that, the people of Nevada stand for 
those wholesome American traits of 
freedom of enterprise which unfortu- 
nately have been discouraged by the so- 
cialistic and totalitarian rule which 
started with the first violation of the 
two-term-limit tradition. 

All of our present troubles stem from 
that violation. It is going to take this 
country many years to recover from the 
harm done. The twenty-second amend- 
ment is of course the right start. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks at this point press 
dispatches dealing with the ratification 
of the constitutional amendment. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
patches were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Reno Evening Gazette of March 1, 
1951] 
MALONE PLEASED AS AMENDMENT Is RATIFIED 

Speaking of the twenty-second amend- 
ment, ratified by the vote of the Nevada 
legislature Monday, Senator Grorce W. 
MALONE, of Nevada, said in Washington today 
that it was especially fitting that the State 
of Nevada, the thirty-sixth State to be ad- 
«mitted to the Union, should be the thirty- 
sixth and deciding State to ratify this 
amendment. 

“This amendment,” the Nevada Senator 
said, “carries out the intent of our founding 
fathers, and Nevada has the honor of being 
the State to return the United States to the 
fundamental principles of a truly repre- 
sentative form of government.” 

Continuing, Senator Matone said: “The 
people of Nevada are the last people who 
should submit to totalitarian rule, which is 
bound to come from an unlimited tenure in 
the White House. Nevadans believe in free- 
dom of the individual, and freedom disap- 
pears under totalitarianism. 

“Nevada people stand for those wholesome 
American traits of freedom and enterprise 
which unfortunately have been discouraged 
by the socialistic and totalitarian rule which 
started with the first violation of the two- 
term-limit tradition. 

“All of our present troubles start from this 
violation. It is going to take this country 
many years to recover from the harm done. 
The twenty-second amendment is the right 
start. 

“Several of our Presidents have observed 
that any President, after being in office for 
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8 years, could perpetuate himself in power 
indefinitely, through the political machine 
built by hundreds and thousands of Presi- 
dential appointments and favors. These 
Presidents, recognizing the great danger to 
the country in this very thing, chose to 
observe the precedent set by George Wash- 
ington. The tradition was tossed out the 
window when the Communists and Social- 
ists who had taken over in Washington in- 
fluenced Roosevelt to seek a third and then a 
fourth term.” 


[From the Nevada State J urnal of February 
28, 1951] 


MALONE PRAISES ACTION AT CARSON 


Senator GEORGE W. Matone in Washington 
yesterday praised the action of his home State 
legislature in becoming the thirty-sixth leg- 
islature to ratify the two-term amendment. 

He said in a statement that Nevada, the 
last frontier State, has the honor of being 
the State to return the United States to the 
fundamental principles of a truly represent- 
ative form of government.” 

He added that “totalitarian rule 
is bound to come from an unlimited tenure 
in the White House.” 

“Nevada people,” he said, “stand for those 
wholesome American traits of freedom and 
enterprise which unfortunately have been 
discouraged by the socialistic and totali- 
tarian rule which started with the first vio- 
lation of the two-term limit tradition.” 

Malone said that President Roosevelt was 
influenced to seek a third and fourth term 
by the “Communists and Socialists who had 
taken over in Washington.” 


[From the Nevada State Journal of February 
27, 1951] 


NevapA VOTE CHANGES CONSTITUTION OF 
UNITED STATES—SILVER STATE BECOMES 
TuintTy-StutH TO Ratiry Law LIMITING 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 

(By Robert Bennyhoff) 

Carson City, February 26.— Nevada, the 
thirty-sixth State to be admitted to the 
Union, today became the thirty-sixth State 
to ratify the constitutional amendment lim- 
iting Presidents to two terms. 

At 4:30 p. m., the Nevada senate voted 
16 to 1 to pass the resolution ratifying the 
twenty-second amendment. Earlier in the 
day, the assembly adopted the same resolu- 
tion by a vote of 29 to 12, including nine 
Democrats. 

Governor Charles Russell, a Republican 
who took office January 1, said he would 
immediately notify Wayne Grover, Chief Ar- 


chivist of the United States, that Nevada, 


had become the thirty-sixth State to ratify 
the twenty-second amendment, putting it in 
effect. 

WAITED 3 HOURS 


The Nevada Senate had waited for more 
than 3 hours for word from Utah, which only 
a few minutes earlier had become the thirty- 
fifth State to ratify the amendment. 

Lt. Gov. Cliff Jones, of Las Vegas, pre- 
siding officer of the senate, telephoned the 
president of the Utah Senate early in the 
afternoon and was told the measure was to 
be voted on shortly. Jones was told the 
State of Utah would be happy to let Ne- 
vada become the thirty-sixth ratifying State. 

The senate then recessed and when in- 
formed by United Press of the Utah ratifica- 
tion by a vote of 14 to 8, went immediately 
into session. 

Five minutes later, the senate voted 16 to 
1 to approve the amendment limiting the 
presidents to two terms in office. 

Until the last day or so, ratification of the 
twenty-second amendment had been re- 
garded by many Nevada lawmakers as part of 
& State political issue. The Democrats, who 
hold a slim majority in the assembly, at one 
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time caucused and pledged all party mem- 
bers to vote against ratification. 

However, after an appeal from the floor by 
Don Crawford, a Democratic rancher, that 
“this matter is too vital for partisan politics,” 
the Democrats held another caucus today 
and released the pledges. 

Nine Democrats joined 20 Republicans in 
approving ratification and the measure was 
sent to the senate, } 


SENATE ACTS SWIFTLY 


The upper chamber, where Republicans 
hold a 11-to-6 majority, acted swiftly and 
without debate. 

John E. Robbins, Elko Democrat and dean 
of the senate, moved that the ratification 
measure be made an emergency measure and 
that all legislative rules be suspended. 

“There seems to have been some stigma 
of partisan politics connected with this meas- 
ure.“ Robbins said. “To me, there is no 
politics involved. 

“As a Democrat active in party affairs in 
the State of Nevada for more than 40 years, 
I would like to remove the stigma of politics 
by urging adoption of this measure.” 

A. V. Tallman, a Winnemucca rancher and 
majority leader in the senate, said Republi- 
cans were very pleased with Robbins’ atti- 
tude and described the impending passage 
of the bill as “momentous.” 

The ratification was approved by a margin 
of 16 to 1 on the roll call minutes later. The 
single dissenting vote was cast by Harry 
Wiley, an Esmeralda mining man, who said 
he was opposed to the twenty-second amend- 
ment on principle. 

In the assembly the roll call was as follows: 

For ratification: Blum, Boak, Buol, Byers, 
Capurro, Carville, Chapman, Coulthard, 
Crawford, Fairchild, Folsom, Francovich, 
Frazier, Hawes, Hendel, Humphrey, Jepson, 
Keough, Leavitt, McElroy, Ogee, Primeaux, 
Ramsey, Rowntree, Slattery, Turner, Walters, 
Warner, and Whitacre. 

Against ratification: Anderson, Barr, 
Bastian, Christensen, Englestead, Hawkins, 
Houssels, McCuiston, Melody, Olson, Smith, 
and Swackhamer. 

Not voting: Higgins. 

Absent: Seevers. 


Truman Gets Last SHor at THREE TERMS— 
AMENDMENT Does Not AFFECT PRESENT IN- 
CUMBENT 


WASHINGTON, February 26.—Final adoption 
of the twenty-second amendment through 
action of the Nevada Legislature left Presi- 
dent Truman today as the last man who can 
aspire to more than two terms in the Na- 
tion's biggest job. 

But if he has the desire—and can get the 
votes—he can legally match the record of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, only man in American 
political history to break the two-term 
tradition. 

The new constitutional amendment origi- 
nated with the Republicans, to whom Mr. 
Roosevelt handed four successive beatings, 
but had Democratic help in the final drive 
that put it over. 

The twenty-second amendment declares 
that hereafter no person can be elected to 
more than two full terms as President of the 
United States. 

It also says that any person who serves 
more than two years of a predecessor’s un- 
expired term, as did Mr. Truman, can run 
only once in his own right. 

Mr. Truman is specifically exempted, how- 
ever. The limitation does not apply to him 
because he was in the job when the propo- 
sition was submitted to the States for their 
approval. 

Even though he served more than 3 years 
of Roosevelt’s fourth term, and was elected 
on his own in 1948, Mr. Truman can run 
again in 1952 if he desires. He could keep 
on running as long as he lives, 
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Some politicians believe, though, that 
ratification presents an ethical obstacle to 
his seeking another term on the basis that 
it reflects widespread feeling that more than 
eight years is too long for any man. 

If Mr. Truman should run, and be elected, 
in 1952 it would give him almost 12 full 
years in the job. Mr. Roosevelt had served 
three full terms and two months and 23 days 
of his fourth when he died. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt's breaking of the two- 
term tradition which prompted Republican 
sponsorship of the new amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The Republicans moved in fast when they 
got control of the Eightieth Congress in 1947 
after so many Roosevelt-dominated years out 
of power. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
February 28, 1951] 


Democrats AND GOP HAm BAN ON THIRD 
TERM 


(By Kent Hunter) 


WASHINGTON, February 28.—Republicans 
and Democrats in both House and Senate 
today hailed ratification of the twenty- 
second amendment, limiting the presidency 
to two terms, as “the people’s recapture of 
the Americanism of George Washington.” 

Senator Matone (Republican, Nevada), 
whose State was the thirty-sixth to ratify 
and so put the amendment automatically 
into the Constitution, said on the Senate 
floor: 

“This amendment carries out the intent 
of the founding fathers. Nevada, the last 
frontier State, has the honor of providing 
the final ratification to bring back the 
fundamental pinciples of truly representa- 
tive government.” 

Guy Gabrielson, Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman, said: 

“Nevada's action ends the myth of the 
indispensable man. Roosevelt broke the 
precedent on the ground that he was needed 
to carry on the war. We will not be in a 
war in 1952 unless Truman gets us into it.” 

Representative Mason (Republican, Illi- 
nois) told the House: 

“If this amendment had been passed 20 
years ago we would not have sent a sick 
President to Yalta to barter away America’s 
future. We would not have permitted com- 
munism to infiltrate our National Govern- 
ment, We would not have had to stage the 
Berlin airlift, face a crippling national debt, 
be in actual war in Korea and facing war in 
Europe, or be tied down at home by controls 
and the other trappings of socialism.” 

Representative RANKIN (Democrat, Missis- 
sippi) declared: 

“The plea that any man is indispensable 
in America is silly. America is strong be- 
cause America always developed strong men 
to lead us, without setting up a royal politi- 
cal family or permitting delusions of gran- 
deur to nurture the ego of any man.” 


[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette of 
February 27, 1951] 
TWO-TERM PRESIDENTIAL LIMIT BECOMES LAW; 
RATIFIED BY THIRTY-SIXTH STATE 


WASHINGTON.—From now on, no President 
of the United States—except for Harry Tru- 
man—may be elected to more than two 
terms. 

And under the twenty-second amendment 
to the Constitution, which for all practical 
purposes became law last night, no man or 
woman may serve more than 10 years in the 
White House. 

The amendment, while limiting future 
Presidents to two elective terms, allows a 
person who has served 2 years or less of an 
unexpired term to be elected twice on his 
own . 

As President at the time the amendment 
was approved by the Republican-controlled 
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Eightieth Congress, Mr. Truman was spe- 
cifically exempted. 

Thus he would be permitted to run for a 
second full term in 1952 even though his 
White House tenure would then fall within 
the ban set out in the new amendment. He 
has not said whether he will run. 

Utah and Nevada Legislatures acted in 
quick succession last night to approve the 
amendment. Nevada completed action at 
7:30 p. m. (eastern standard time), 
the thirty-sixth State to ratify the amend- 
ment. 

The Constitution requires that amend- 
ments to it be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States—or 86 at present—to become law. A 
two-thirds majority in Congress is required 
to submit amendments to the States. 

The new amendment could be repealed by 
the same ure, of course, just as the 
eighteenth (prohibition) amendment was 
repealed by the twenty-first. It was ratified 
December 5, 1933. 

Nevada legislators had stood by to grab 
for their State the honor of being the thirty- 
sixth State to ratify the new amendment. 
Minutes after learning that Utah had ap- 
proved, Nevada Senators voted 16 to 1 for 
ratification. The assembly had approved 
earlier 29 to 12. 

At least two other States were also near 
ratification votes—Minnesota and Maryland. 
The Minnesota Legislature had suspended 
the rules to schedule a vote this afternoon 
in the hope of becoming the thirty-sixth and 
deciding State to act. 

The amendment has been before the States 
since March 1947. 

After an initial spurt of ratification votes, 
interest in the proposal apparently lagged 
and only 24 States had acted favorably by 
the start of this year. 

Then came another rush, bringing ap- 
proval by legislatures of a dozen States with- 
in the past few weeks. 

The amendment when proposed was gen- 
erally regarded as a rebuke to the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, who won four terms 
in the White House. He thus broke a two- 
term precedent set by George Washington, 
who declined to run for # third term, 

James A. Farley, who split with Mr. Roose- 
velt over the third term, said he was gratified 
that the amendment had been ratified. In 
a statement issued in New York, Farley re- 
called he had been the subject of rather 
harsh criticism when he opposed the third 
term. 

New York State ratified the amendment in 
1948, the nineteenth State to take such 
action. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
February 27, 1951] 
Two-TerM LIMIT MADE Law BY THIRTY-SIXTH 
STATE O. K. 

Carson Ciry, Nev., February 26.—Nevada 
today became the thirty-sixth and last need- 
ed to ratify the twenty-second amendment 
to the United States Constitution limiting 
the President to two terms. 

The amendment now automatically be- 
comes part of the Constitution. 

The Nevada Senate acted on the proposal 
16 to 1, minutes after learning that the Utah 
Senate had done likewise to make that State 
the thirty-fifth to approve the amendment. 

United States Presidents by custom have 
served but two terms, with the exception of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, who was 
elected four times. 

The new amendment does not affect Presi- 
dent Truman. He still may seek another 
term since the Eightieth Congress, which 
originally proposed the amendment, ex- 
cepted the Presidential office holder at that 
time—Truman. 

The proposal cleared the Nevada Assembly 
29 to 12 early in the afternoon despite a 
Democratic majority. 
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The Senate withheld action through the 
afternoon until it was advised about 4:30 
p. m. (Pacific standard time) (7:30 p. m. 
eastern standard time) of the Utah Senate 
action. 

The final action of this State followed 
within 10 minutes. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 27, 1951 
UNITED STATES Votes Two-Term LIMIT on 

PRESIDENCY—NEVADA THIRTY-SIXTH STATE 

To Act; H. T. EXEMPT 

Carson City, Nev., February 26.— Nevada, 
the thirty- sixth State in the Union, today 
became the thirty-sixth and last State 
needed to ratify the twenty-second amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution lim- 
iting the President to two terms. 

The amendment now automatically be- 
comes part of the Constitution. 

The Nevada Senate acted on the proposal 
16-1, minutes after learning that the Utah 
senate had done likewise to make that State 
the thirty-fifth to approve the amendment, 

United States Presidents by custom have 
served but two terms, with the exception of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was elected four 
times. 

The new amendment does not affect Presi- 
dent Truman, He still ray seek another 
term since the Eightieth Congress, which 
originally proposed the amendment, excepted 
the Presidential officeholder at that time— 
Mr. Truman. 

The proposal cleared the Nevada Assembly 
29-12 early in the afternoon despite a Dem- 
ocratic majority. 

The senate withheld action through the 
afternoon until it was advised of the Utah 
Senate action. 

The final action of this State followed 
within 10 minutes. 


MARYLAND HOUSE ADDS VOICE TO RATIFICATION 
CHORUS 


ANNAPOLIS, MD., Fe! 26.—The house 
of delegates voted 84-27 tonight to ratify 
the constitutional amendment limiting the 
President to two terms in the White House. 

However, the question had become aca- 
demic less than two hours before, when Ne- 
vada’s endorsement made it a part of the 
Constitution. 

The amendment now goes to the State 
senate. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 27, 1951] 
Harry Truman Can RUN AGAIN AND AGAIN 
Ir He Icnores SPRIT or New Law 


Final adoption of the twenty-second 
amendment left President Truman yesterday 
as the last man who can aspire to more than 
two terms in the Nation’s biggest job. 

But if he has the desire—and can get the 
votes—he can legally match the record of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, only man in American 
political history to break the two-term 
tradition. 

The new constitutional amendment orig- 
inated with the Republicans, to whom Mr, 
Roosevelt handed four successive beatings, 
but they had Democratic help in the final 
drive that put it over. 

The twenty-second amendment declares 
that hereafter no person can be elected to 
more than two full terms as President of 
the United States. 

It also says that any person who serves 
more than 2 years of a predecessor's un- 
expired term, as did Mr, Truman, can run 
only once in his own right. 


Mr. Truman is specifically exempted, now- 


ever. The limitation does not apply to him 
because he was in the job when the propo- 
sition was submitted to the States for their 
approval. 

Even though he served more than 3 years 
of Roosevelt’s fourth term, and was elected 
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on his own in 1948, Mr. Truman can run 
again in 1952 if he desires. He could keep 
on running as long as he lives. 

Some politicians believe, though, that rati- 
fication presents an ethical obstacle to his 
seeking another term on the basis that it 
reflects widespread feeling that more than 
8 years is too long for any man. 

If Mr. Truman should run, and be elected, 
in 1952 it would give him almost 12 full years 
in the job. Mr. Roosevelt had served three 
full terms and 2 months and 23 days of his 
fourth when he died. 

It was Mr. Roosevelt's breaking of the two- 
term tradition which prompted Republican 
sponsorship of the new amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The Republicans moved in fast when they 
got control of the Eightieth Congress in 1947 
after so many Roosevelt-dominated years out 
of power. 

The proposition was sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Michener, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, who then was chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and since has retired 
from Congress. It sped through the House 
and Senate as one of the first major meas- 
ures approved that session. 

On March 26, 1947, it was submitted to the 
States for their ratification. 

The Republicans hac some help, partic- 
ularly from anti-Roosevelt Southern Demo- 
crats, in pushing it through Congress. 

Some anti-Roosevelt and anti-Truman sen- 
timent also was credited with giving ratifica- 
tion a lift in some of tae southern legisla- 
tures. 

For example, among the 12 States which 
ratified the amendment this year were 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas, and North Carolina, 

Other ratifications this year were voted by 
Indiana, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
and finally, Nevada. 

The 12 ratifications this year which put 
the amendment over the top were exceeded 
only by 1947, when the issue was first pre- 
sented. There were 18 ratifications in the 
first few months. Then it slowed down. 
There were 3 in 1948, 2 in 1949, and only 1, 
Louisiana, in 1950. 

When Congress submitted the amendment 
in 1947, the States had 7 years to decide— 
until March 26, 1954, 

TEXT OF AMENDMENT 

Here is the text of the twenty-second 
amendment: 

“No person shall be elected to the Office 
of the President more than twice, and no per- 
son who has held the office of President, or 
acted as President, for more than 2 years 
of a term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the office 
of the President more than once. But this 
article shall not apply to any person holding 
the office of President when this article was 
proposed by the Congress, and shall not pre- 
vent any person who may be holding the 
Office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this article 
becomes operative from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term.” 


From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 27, 1951] 

PRESIDENTS SUCCEEDING TRUMAN LIMITED TO 
10 YEARS IN OFFICE—AMENDMENT FOR TWO 
ELECTION TERMS RATIFIED AS UTAH AND 
Nevada TAKE QUICK ACTION 
From now on no President of the United 

States—except for Harry Truman—may be 

elected to more than two terms. 

Under the twenty-second amendment to 
the Constitution, which for all practical pur- 
poses became law last night, no man or wom- 
an may serve more than 10 years in the 
White House. 

The amendment, while limiting future 
Presidents to two elective terms, allows a 
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person who has served 2 years or less of an 
unexpired term to be elected twice on his 
own. 

As President at the time the amendment 
was approved by the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress, Mr. Truman was specifi- 
cally exempted. 

Thus he would be permitted to run for a 
second full term in 1952 even though his 
White House tenure would then fall within 
the ban set out in the new amendment. He 
has not said whether he will run. 

Utah and Nevada Legislatures acted in 
quick succession last night to approve the 
amendment. Nevada completed action at 
7:30 p. m., becoming the thirty-sixth State 
to ratify the amendment. 

The Constitution requires that amend- 
ments be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States—36 at present—to become law. A 
two-thirds majority in Congress is required 
to submit amendments to the States. 

Nevada legislators had stood by to grab 
for their State the honor of being the 
thirty-sixth State to ratify the new amend- 
ment. Minutes after learning that Utah 
had approved, Nevada Senators voted 16 to 1 
for ratification. The Assembly had ap- 
proved earlier, 29 to 12. 

At least two other States also were near 
ratification votes—Maryland and Minne- 
sota. The Maryland House approved the 
amendment by an 84-to-27 vote yesterday, 
leaving the Senate to act. The Minnesota 
Legislature had suspended the rules to 
schedule a vote this afternoon in the hope 
of becoming the thirty-sixth and deciding 
State to act. 

The amendment has been before the States 
since March 1947. 

After an initial spurt of ratification votes, 
interest in the proposal apparently lagged 
and only 24 States had acted favorably by 
the start of this year. 


RUSH IN RECENT WEEKS 


Then came another rush, bringing approval 
by legislatures of a dozen States within the 
past few weeks. 

When it submitted the amendment to the 
States, Congress provided that to be effective 
it had to be ratified by the required number 
within 7 years, or before March 26, 1954. 

The amendment when proposed was gen- 
erally regarded as a rebuke to the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, who won four terms 
in the White House. He thus broke a two- 
term precedent set by George Washington, 
who declined to run for a third term. 

James A. Farley, who split with Mr, 
Roosevelt over the third term, said he was 
gratified that the amendment had been 
ratified. 

In a statement issued in New York Mr. 
Farley recalled he had been the subject of 
rather harsh criticism when he opposed the 
third term. 

“I held this view because it was my inner 
conviction that the Presidency should be 
limited to two terms and that it was so in- 
tended by the founding fathers although 
they did not put it into law,” Mr. Farley said. 

FEW FORMALITIES REMAIN 

He supported Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 and 
1936 and then resigned as Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman. Mr. Farley also 
served as Postmaster General in the Roose- 
velt Cabinet in the early New Deal years. 

Actually a few formalities still remain to 
be carried out. 

After the ratification documents are 
signed in the final States to act, State offi- 
cials must notify the Federal Government 
in the person of General Services Adminis- 
trator Jess Larson, who has supervision over 
the archives. 

He will then formally proclaim the amend- 
ment as a portion of the Nation’s basic law. 

The 36 States which ratified the amend- 
ment, by years, were: 

1947: Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Illinois, Delaware, Ver- 
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mont, California, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Connecticut. 

1948: New York, Virginia, Mississippi. 

1949: North Dakota, South Dakota. 

1950: Louisiana. 

1951: Indiana, Montana, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas, North Carolina, Utah, Nevada. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, several 
of our Presidents have observed that any 
President, after being in office 8 years, 
could perpetuate himself in power indefi- 
nitely, through the political machine 
built up by hundreds and thousands of 
Presidential appointments and favors. 
These Presidents, recognizing the great 
danger to the country in such a situation, 
chose to observe the precedent set by 
George Washington. The tradition was 
tossed out the window when the Coma 
munists and Socialists who had taken 
over in Washington influenced Roosevelt 
to seek a third, then a fourth, term. 

Mr. President, I desire now to address 
myself to another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 


LABOR AND SMALL BUSINESS VERSUS 
FREE TRADE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
workingmen, the small businesses, and 
industrial enterprises of America are be- 
ing destroyed through the State Depart- 
ment’s one economic world program 
advanced under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as extended. 

To prevent the completion of this pro- 
gram through the adoption of the trade 
treaties currently being completed at 
Torquay, England, lowering the tariffs 
and import fees on a “free trade” basis, 
the President’s authority to enter into 
such agreements should be terminated 
forthwith. 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act, the 
so-called reciprocal trade act, which ex- 
pires on June 12, 1951, should in no event 
be extended, because it would continue in 
jeopardy the jobs and investments of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have several press dispatches 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
dispatches were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 

March 15, 1951] 
MALONE LASHES AT PLAN To EXTEND 
RECIPROCAL TRADE 

A bill to permit Congress to recover its 
constitutional authority over regulation of 
foreign trade through imposition of tariff 
and import fees was introduced in the Senate 
yesterday hy Senator MALONE, Republican, of 
Nevada. 

The Senator charged the State Depart- 
ment is moving the United States into an 
economic one-world by selling out American 
workers and investors under international 
trade schemes. 

HEARINGS ON EXTENSION 

MALONE called for an end to the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 on June 30. The 
Senate Finance Committee is holding hear- 
ings on extension of the act. 

Although the committee is expected to 
support a State Department request for ex- 
tension, the possibility of a filibuster hung 
over the Senate, 

Senators from industrial States are con- 
sidering an effort to talk the program to 
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death. These include Senators WELKER, Re- 
publican, of Idaho; Carin, Republicon, of 
Washington; Kem, Republican, of Missouri; 
JENNER, Republican, of Indiana; MARTIN, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania; BUTLER, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska; and CaPeHaRT, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, 


CHEAP LABOR IS CITED 


The administration program is to be at- 
tacked on the ground that it will lower the 
living standards of American workers by per- 
mitting foreign nations to divide up world 
markets and flood this country with products 
of cheap labor. 

“If the State Department has its way, im- 
port fees will be reduced to a point where 
American industry cannot survive,” MALONE 
told the Senate committee, 

“American wages will come down to com- 
pete with the low wages in foreign countries, 
Our American system will be discredited and 
the Communists here and abroad will have 
achieved their goal. 

“Extension vitally affects every man, 
woman, and child in America, but the public 
does not know what is about to happen to 
them because the one-economic-worlders are 
putting through the final phase of the free- 
trade program under cover of war. 


HELD UP BY THE WAR 


Tronically, our economy is held up now 
only by the war emergency and deficit 
financing. Many people do not understand 
the tariff question, but they understand 
things to eat, things to wear. These would 
be taken away from them and their stand- 
ard of living leveled downward by the eco- 
nomic-one-worlders. y 

“When the present lowering of import fees 
passes a rapidly approaching point, our 
American wage standard and high standard 
of living will come to a violent and untimely 
end. There is no need for political one world 
if our State Department gets us into an 
economic one world.” 


SLAVE LABOR PRODUCTS NOTED 


MALONE charged the administration is now 
desperately striving to hide the plight of 
workers hit by importation of the products 
of slave labor abroad. He named the textile, 
watch, hat, shoe, and other industries, 

“Despite all this,” he said, “the State De- 
partment boys are now making a reckless 
division of our markets with the low-wage 
nations of the world, selecting the industries 
that are to be permitted to survive a while 
longer and those to be sacrificed to build up 
sweatshops in Europe and Asia, discrediting 
American enterprise, and adva the 
socialistic one-economic-world philosophy.” 


[From Nevada State Labor News of March 8, 
1951] 
MALONE CLAIMS TRADE ACT AIMED AT LABOR 

“A shotgun is leveled at the head of every 
working man and woman of my State of 
Nevada,” Senator GEORGE W. MALONE said to- 
day, “and when it goes off it will be too late 
to wonder what happened.” 

The Nevada Senator made this statement 
in his testimony this morning before the 
Senate Finance Committee in opposition to 
H. R. 1612, a bill to extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. 

Senator MALONE said: “It is the shotgun 
of free trade in the nervous hands of an 
inept State Department. Some people call 
it ‘reciprocal trade’ as « catch phrase, while 
there is nothing reciprocal about it. 

“If the State Department has its way, im- 
port fees will be reduced to the point where 
American industry cannot survive, American 
wages will come down to compete with the 
low wages in foreign countries, our American 
system will be discredited, and the Commu- 
nists, here and abroad, will have achieved 
their goal. 

“Extension of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, removing the floor from under wages and 
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investments, vitally affects every man, wom- 
an, and child in America, but the public 
does not know what is about to happen to 
them because the one-economic-worlders are 
putting through the final phase of the free- 
trade program under cover of war. Ironical- 
ly, our economy is held up now only by means 
of the war emergency and deficit financing.” 


From the Reno Evening Gazette of March 
1, 1951] 
FLEXIBLE Import BILL INTRODUCED 

Senator MaLone, Republican, of Nevada, 
long an outspoken opponent of the adminis- 
tration’s reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, has introduced a bill to replace it with 
a system of flexible import fees. 

Under his measure, which he previously 
has advocated, this country’s tariff rates 
would be adjusted to wage and living stand- 
ards in other nations. 

Marone told the Senate his bill would es- 
tablish an American market for the goods of 
every nation in the world on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. 


[From the Pioche Record of March 1, 1951] 
MALONE INTRODUCES Import FEES BILL 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Senator GEORGE MA- 

LONE, Republican, of Nevada, today intro- 

duced in the Senate a bill providing fur flex- 

ible import fees to take the place cf the Trade 

Agreements Act, which expires in June of 

this year. 

[From the Humboldt Star of March 1, 1951] 

MALONE Proposes FEES ON IMPORTS 
WASHINGTON, February 28.—Senator GEORGE 

W. Matons, Republican, Nevada, has intro- 

duced a bill to provide import fees to take 

the place of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Act which expires in June this year. 
Marone said the reciprocal trade program 

committed “crimes against the workers and 

investors of America.” 


[From the Elko Free Press of February 28, 
1951] 
MALONE INTRODUCES Import Fee BILL 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—Senator GEORGE 
W. MALONE, Republican, Nevada, has intro- 
duced a bill to provide import fees to take 
the place of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which expires in June this year. 

Matone said the reciprocal trade program 
committed “crimes against the workers and 
investors of America.“ 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 1122, now before the Committee on 
Finance, would forthwith terminate the 
President’s authority to continue the 
administration's free-trade program 
through further trade agreements un- 
der the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

Senate bill 1040, also before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, would broaden and 
make available the escape clause follow- 
ing the expiration of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Senate bill 981, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, would amend the 
flexible-import-fee section, section 330, 
of the 1930 Tariff Act, turn the long- 
experienced Tariff Commission into a 
foreign-trade authority, since it more 
nearly represents the job to be done, and 
establish markets for foreign nations’ 
goods on the principle of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

To prevent the continuing transfer of 
American jobs and investments to for- 
eiga soil under the One-Economic-World 
program of the State Department, Con- 
gress should recover its constitutional 
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responsibility to regulate foreign com- 
merce through allowing the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act to expire on June 12, 
1951, and stop this vicious and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the national eco- 
nomic structure. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 445) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize assist- 
ance to States and their subdivisions in 
the development and maintenance of lo- 
cal public health units, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the sugges- 


tion of the absence of a quorum may be 
withdrawn and that the order for the 
call of the roll may be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that beginning tomorrow at 12 
o'clock, debate on the pending bill shall 
be limited te 14 hours, to be divided 
equally between the proponents and the 
oppcnents, with only germane amend- 
ments to be offered; and that at the end 
of said period of 1½ hours, debate on 
each amendment shall be limited to 10 
minutes to be divided equally between 
the proponents and the opponents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
wish in any way to interfere with the 
attempt of the majority leader to obtain 
a limitation on debate—let me say that, 
as I understand, the proposed limita- 
tion is not in regard to the final vote on 
the bill, but is in regard to debate on 
the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I further understand 
that it is proposed that beginning at 12 
o’clock, debate on the bill shall proceed 
until 1:30. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And that as to any 
amendments which may be offered 

Mr. McFARLAND. Any amendments 
which may be offered must be germane. 
No amendment which is not germane 
may be offered, under the unanimous- 
consent proposal. It is also proposed 
that, as to any amendments which are 
offered, debate on them shall be limited 
to 10 minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator be 
willing to propose that the limitation be 
10 minutes to each side on each amend- 
ment, rather than 5 minutes to each 
side? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought that 5 
minutes to each side on each amend- 
ment would be sufficient; but I shall pro- 
pose that the limitation be 10 minutes 
to each side on each amendment, if the 
Senator from Nebraska wishes to have 
that arrangement made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me make sure 
that I am not mistaken in my under- 
standing of the unanimous-consent pro- 
posal, I understand that the proposal 
is that the debate be limited to one hour 
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and one-half—which would be until 1:20 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
have the limitation provide for only 1 
hour of debate on the bill itself, if that 
would be agreeable. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the majority leader propose that the 
debate on the bill continue until 2 
o'clock, because there are several Sena- 
tors whom we should like to have here 
for the debate. j 

Mr. McFARLAND. The debate on 
the amendments will take until 2 o’clock, 
under the proposal I have made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the unanimous- 
consent proposal include a provision in 
regard to motions which may be made? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I now include in 
the proposal a provision that motions 
be placed in the same category with 
amendments which may be offered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall agree to this: 
that we limit debate on the bill to the 
period between 12 o’clock and 2 o’clock, 
and thereafter allow 20 minutes on each 
amendment or on each motion—so the 
debate will not be protracted—and that 
the final vote be taken thereafter. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish very much 
to make sure that sufficient time is pro- 
vided for anotker matter. It has been 
announced that tomorrow we would take 
up the resolution dealing with the ques- 
tion of sending troops to Europe, and 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] would make his 
address on that subject. So I should 
like to make sure that we complete ac- 
tion on the pending bill in sufficient time 
to permit that to be done. Therefore, 
I would not wish to have the vote on this 
measure taken at a late hour tomorrow. 

Would the Senator be willing to have 
1 hour and 40 minutes allowed for de- 
bate on the bill? Thereafter, the de- 
bate on one amendment would take up 
until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. Suppose we make it 
2 o’clock, and that will give any Mem- 
ber an opportunity thereafter to speak 
on the amendments, with 10 minutes to 
be allowed for the debate on each 
amendment—5 minutes to each side; 
and we can limit debate on motions in 
the same way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, let me say that the proposal 
is that the debate on the bill shall be 
limited to 2 hours. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. With 1 hour of the 
time to be in charge of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hui], and the other hour 
to be in charge of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]; anc. that debate 
on any amendments or motions which 
may be offered shall be limited to 10 
minutes each, with that time to be 
divided equally between the Senator of- 
fering the motion or the amendment 
and the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. WHERRTJ. That is all right. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? ‘ 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. Suppose the debate 
ends before 2 o’clock. Under the pro- 
posal, will it be possible for a vote to 
be taken at 1:30 or at 1 oclock? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; that is the very 
reason why I wish to have the proposal 
provide for debate on the bill until 2 
o’clock, because I know there are sev- 
eral Senators who wish to be present, 
and to whom we shall have to get word. 

The proposal as now framed will pro- 
vide sufficient time, so that no Senator 
could complain that he did not have an 
opportunity to get in on the quorum call, 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
relates, not to the vote on the bill, but 
to a limitation on debate on the bill 
and on amendments or motions which 
may be offered thereto. 

I wish to tell the majority leader that 
I think the agreement is a good thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has already announced that the agree- 
ment has been entered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is there no assur- 
ance that the vote will be taken imme- 
diately after 2 o’clock? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The vote would 
have to come after the period of time 
provided in the agreement as the limi- 
tation on debate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. In other 
words, at the conclusion of debate on 
the bill and on the amendments or mo- 
tions, we shall have a vote, and shall not 
simply be sitting around here. Is that 
correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be the 
duty of the Chair to put the question, 
after debate has been concluded under 
the provisions of the unanimous-consent 


wish to say that a limitation on debate 
is better than a limitation in regard to 
the time for voting, because in the case 
of the former, there is a better attend- 
ance of Senators on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not understand who was to control 
the time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is to control the 
time for the proponents and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] for the op- 
ponents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
so understands. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, March 16, 1951, between the hours of 12 
o'clock noon and 2 p. m., debate on the bill 
(S. 445) to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize assistance to States and 
their subdivisions in the development and 
maintenance of local public-health units, 
and for other purposes, be equally divided 
between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the said bill, and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. HILL and Mr. DIRKSEN: Provided, That 
debate on any amendment or motion pro- 
posed or made after said hour of 2 p. m. shall 
be limited to not exceeding 10 minutes, to 
be equally divided between the proposer 
thereof and Mr. Hitt: Provided further, That 
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no amendment shall be received that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
bill. 
PEANUT MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 2615, known as 
the peanut bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
2615) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
is the object of the request? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. The object of it 
is to satisfy the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be perfectly agreeable, if the majority 
leader will ask unanimous consent to 
make House bill 2615 the order of busi- 
ness as soon as the pending bill shall 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I cannot do 
that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator con- 
template there is to be debate on the 
peanut bill? 

Mr. HOEY. No; there is unanimous 
agreement on the part of everyone. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I deep- 
ly regret that I shall have to object to 
the unanimous-consent request. I should 
like to comply with the wishes of the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, who is always most fair. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. This is the situation: 
This bill was unanimously reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture; it is rec- 
ommended by the people of all the peanut 
producing States; it is recommended by 
the Farm Bureau Federation, and there 
has been no objection from any source 
that I know of. If it would precipitate 
extended discussion, I would not ask for 
its consideration. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should very much 
appreciate it if the distinguished major- 
ity leader would ask unanimous consent 
that, after the pending bill is disposed 
of, the peanut bill be considered. I 
should then be willing to agree to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I cannot do 
that, unless the distinguished Senator 
from Texas is not ready to proceed with 
his bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not see how the 
majority leader can request a limitation 
of debate on one measure, and then ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of some other measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Nebraska will yield, let 
me state the situation which confronts 
Virginia, North Carolina, and other pea- 
nut-producing States. The planting 
season is approaching. 

Mr, Y. I understand. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Time is of the 
essence, and we do not think there will 
be any objection to this bill. We have no 
desire to debate it, and we are hoping 
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that we may pass it by unanimous con- 
sent. If we cannot 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I cannot see how the 
Senator can be sure there will be no ob- 
jection, even though there be unanimous 
consent. We had a long controversy 
about peanuts. The Senator is thinking 
in terms of the producers. We must 
think a little of the salters, also, and of 
the peanut manufacturing industry. In 
the case of some of our large industries, 
peanuts are almost blocked out of the 
market. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This bill will pro- 
tect the salters and manufacturers, be- 
cause there is a shortage of the edible 
peanuts they handle. They want this 
bill, because it will give the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to allot acreage for 
edible peanuts equal to the present de- 
mand. We have been importing peanuts 
from China and other countries. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Notwithstanding the 
acreage extension, a price is made which 
puts our people out of business. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, It does not affect 
them in the least. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot agree to the 
request, and shall have to object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If there is to be 
objection, there is no need of discussing 
the matter further. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why does not the 
Senator from North Carolina work on 
this matter until tomorrow noon, and 
then, if the differences can be ironed 
out, perhaps no one will object to the bill 
and it can be passed without consuming 
much time. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
suggests to the Senator from Arizona 
that an adjournment would require a 
morning hour. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The time is di- 
vided, anyway, so it would make no dif- 
ference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 
The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona to adjourn. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Chair puts the question 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to inquire 
whether that does not conflict with the’ 
division of time, under the limitation of 
debate agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that, under the circumstances, 
the unanimous-consent agreement hav- 
ing been entered into, it would take effect 
immediately at 12 noon, whether there 
be an adjournment or a recess. 

Mr.McFARLAND. That is my reason 
for moving to adjourn. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona insist upon the 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I insist upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 16, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 15, 1951: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Chauncey F. Tramutolo, of California, to 
be United States attorney for the northern 
district of California, vice Frank J. Hennessy, 
term expired, 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States: 

Major James Kenneth Gaynor, HE 
United States Army. 

Major Samuel Mason Hogan, - 
United States Army. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 510 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol () are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. All others have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 

To be colonels 


Joseph Daniel Alexander, Ea 
Robert Campbell Aloe, 9 
Kenneth Charles Barnes, 
Raymond Earle Bell, E 


Joy Roosevelt Bogue, E 
Leon Augustus Brock, 


Robert Emmett Coffey, 
Joseph Lawrence Dark, 
Barney Avant Daughtry, 
Calvin Arthur Loy Dickey, 


X Ralph Edwin Doty, E 
George Arthur Duerr, 
Richard Ford Ebbs, 


Charles Boal Sis, 
Joseph George Felber, 
Samuel Wallace Fisk, 
Floyd Sebastain Fix, 
Nelson Irving Fooks, 
Louis Howard Foote, 
Delbert Bliss Freeman, 
Philip DeWitt Ginder, 
George Alphonsus Gould, 
Carl Sherman Graybeal, 


George Millen Jarvis 3d, 
Vernon Raymond Johnson 
xX Howell Hopson Jordan. 
John Prame Kaylor, es 
Rosewell Howard King, 
Earl Frederick Klinck, k 
x Walter Armin Linn, £ 
Carl Elliott Lundquist, 
Jack Darremoore Mage, 
John Philip Maher, Jr., 
George Christian Masters, 
x Willis Small Matthews, 
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x Cen Clovis McBride, Ez 
Harry Ellery McKinney, 
Glenn Stephens Meader, 
Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr. 
Martin Joseph Morin, 
Christian Gotthard Nelson, 
Rudolph Walcemar Nuss, 
William Victor Owen, 
Forest Sheidon Rittgers, 
Littleton Adams Roberts, a. 
James Hill Robinson, R 
Andrew William eo 
Arthur Roth, 

Bradford Torrey Schantz, . 
Antulio Segarra, 
Leland Burdette 
Warren Stokes Shelor, | 

Robert Frederick Sink, 

Terence John Smith, “ 
Sidney Stanley Sogard, 
Edward Prederick 


E. 
Paymund Gregory Stanton, 
XRichard Don Stevens, — 
Frederick Streicher, K 
Orin B. Sykes, 
James Edmond Tarrant, 
Fulton G. Thompson, 
Fred Leroy Thorpe, 
Roy Clifton Ulmer, 
Charles Somerville Ware 
Roland Stuart Watts, F 
Elmer Matthew Webb, 
Stuart Marvin Welsh, 
Willard White, 
Benjamin Whitehouse, 
xCalvin Louis Whittle, 
Cyril Edward Williams 
Joy Thomas Wrean, È 
Lowell Allen Yost, E 


Norman Edgar Youngblood, 

Ralph Wise Zwicker, 

The fcllowing-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the prov’sions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. All 


officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Ambelten Mangles Ahrens, b 
James Ernest Akans, —— 
David Charles Alexander, — 
Chester Fuller Allen, 
Leonard Amoroso, 
Chester Harley Anderson, E 
Townsend Canfield Anderson, 
Luther Ruebush Andrews, E 
Harry Auspitz, Jr., . 
Elverson Earl Baker, E 
Samuel Edward Baker, 
Robert Seney Ballagh, Ẹ 
Curtis Moultry Banks, s 
Troy Alton Barker, 

George William Barry, x 
George Quincy Bass, 
William Howard Bates, B 
Edwin Le Page Beauchamp. Egeagg. 
Vancel Ritson Beck, 
Paul Ernest Bellamy, 
Thomas William Bender, 
Ernest August Benser, 
John Alvin Bergmann, E 
Louis Benjamin Besbeck, 
Arthur Terry Bill, 
William Henry Billings, 
Arnold David Blair, 
Robert Kelly Blair, E 
Francis Richard Blankenship, — 
Eugene Victor Blaser, 

Joseph Stanley Bochnowski, 

Angelo Domenic Bollero, 


Eza. 
Stanford-Blunden, 


John Edward Boyce, 
Lawrence Lewis Boyd, 


James Dudley Clark a ee, 
William Arthur Briggs, 8 
Courtland Forrest Brittain, 
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William Thomas Brogan, 
Harry Elmer Brown, Jr., 
Maskell Edward Brown, 
Elbridge Leroy Brubaker 
John Chester Bucher, E 
Oscar Charles Buser, 
Howard Cooper Bush, 
James Jenkins Butler, * 
Paul Patrick Byrne, 1 
William M. Canoe G 
James Cantey, E 
Eugene Jackson Carson, E 
James Willard Caughron, 
Fitzhugh Horton Chandler, B 
Rubert Daniel Chapman, È 
Werlen Franklin Ch: 
Lee Dake Chilson, E 
Luigi Francis Claps, 
Harold Frederick Clark, 
Rhoman Edward Clem, 

John Rodgers Clifton, 

Glenn Leonard Clinebell, 

Henry Michael Clisson, 

George Wayne Coffman, — 
Hubert Paul Coleman, 
James Chapman Coleman, T 
John Joseph Conners, 
Dave John Cook, 
Harold Llewellyn Corey, 
Gordon Douglas Cornell 
Harper Brown Cowles, 
Stuart Meredith Cox, 
Weldon William Cox, B 
Jack Oliver Cromwell, 


Prank John Culley, 
Edwin Paul Curtin, 


Carl Noble DeVaney, 
James Harold Dicks, 
Forrest Vinyard Diehl, 
James Reid Dorman, Jr. 


Donald George Dow, 
Paul Alton Dresser, E 
Gilbert Proctor Dubia, 
Samuel Hardy Duerson, 


Gail Addison Eaton, E 
Theodore Hadrick Eben 
Leonard Earle Echols, 

Thomas Wadsworth Eddington, 7 
William Henry Edwards. 
Gustaf Adolph Engstrom, 
Jack Martin Ernst, 
Albert B. Evans, E x 


John Mitchell Franklin, 2 
Lloyd Ralston Fredendall, Jr., Š 


Wilton George Gaefe, 
James Ansel Gaston 


Leon David Gladding, 
George Robert Gien, 
Jay Theodore Glen, 
Hugo George Goetz, Jr., E 


Oscar Glenn Goodhand, Jr., . 
Mason French Goodloe, 
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Edwin William Grenelle, — 
William Theodore Grenier, 
Ralph James Griffin, 
Manfred Jacques Haas, 
Harold Hatch Haines, 


Wayne Hardman, 
James Edward Harper, Jr., 
Elmer arvey Harrelson, E 
Kenneth Grant Harrison, 
Harry Louis Hart, 
Ira Winfield Hart, 
Thomas Gordon Harton, 


Robert Hawley Hayden, 
George Heck, a= 
Neil Frederick Hein, ma 
William Perry Henderson, v 
Harlan William Hendrick, 
Clarence Philip Hendricks, 
Buie Hess, 
Elmer Robinson Riggins Ea 
Roger Elsbree Higgins 

Donald Stock Himes, 4 
Daniel Light Hine, 


Clifford Cecil Hines, § 
Robert Edwin Hisle, 


Stuart Sheets Hoff 
Leo Vincent Holly, E 
Lund Foster Hood, 
John Presley Horton, 
Russell Hawkins Horton, 
William Clifton Howell, Jr., 
Frank Richards Hubbard, Jr., 
Donald Kenneth Hughes, F 

Robert Ervin Huneycutt, 
Lewis Andrew Hunt, 
Richard Martin Hurst, 


Leonard Marshall Johnson, 
Milton LaFayette Johnson, 


Argyle Phillips Jones, 
Edmund Hawley Jones, 
Edvard Murthas Jones, 
Thornton Eugene Jones, 
Charles Edward Kabrich, 


Truman Harry Kern 
Lewis Henry Keyes, 
Thomas Tallant Kilday, 
Stewart Hood Knowlton, 


Thomas Marvin Larner, 
John Kershaw Lee, Jr., 


Donald Lester Lewis, 
George Glover Lewis, 


Edwin Ripley Lodge, 
Homer Edwin Long, 


Emil Albert Lucke, 
Regis Whitlo Luke, 


Edward Reeves Maddox, 
Oscar Jackson Magee, 


John Schaeffer Mansfield, 
Harrison Moore Markley, 
Lewis Tabor Martin, E 
John Thomas Massingale, 
Don Snowden Mathews, B 
David Arnold Mathewson, Jr., 
Robert John McBride, E 
Ernest Edward McClish, 
William Harold McCreary, 
William John McDonald, 
Alexander Thomas McElroy, 
Arvine Walter McElroy, 
John Patrick McGovern, 
Glenn Joseph McGowan, 
Thomas Martin McGrail, 
Donald Anthony McGuire, 
James Bernard McNalle 
Adam Watts Meetze, E 
Merle Leroy Mennie, 
Anthony Gaul Merritt, 
Lyndon William Merry, 
Joshua Robert Messersm 
Arthur Ernst Messner, 
James Franklin Metcalf, 
Arles Henry Miller, Eg 


James Roy Miller, E 

Leland Veeder Miller, 
Charles Arthur Minot, 
Willard Winfield Mize, 
Clewis Clayton Moffett, 
Elmore Patrick Moore, 

Lowrey Robert Moore, E 


Seaborn Hawes Mosely, E 
Robert McParland Mouk, 


Carroll Conrad Mullen 
Jack Reeves Murphy, B 
William John Murphy, E 


James Richard Nagel, E 
Samuel Snelson, Neill, 
Herbert Lincoln Nelson, 
Ralph Earle Nelson, E 
Erman Milford Newman, 
Glenn E. Nida, . 
Clifton Frank Nooncaster, 
George Edward Norton, Jr. 
James Doyle Nuit, Eggeeed. 
Curtiss Welt Oakes, 1 
Lennart Yngve Ohlsson, B 
Harllee Royall O'Neal, 
Larr’ James O'Neil, 
John Thomas O'Neill, 
Guy Anthony Orsino, 
Raymond Leo Orton, 
Eric Robert Osborne, B 
Hugh Painter Osborne, 
Dallas Buford Pack, 


Brookman Renninger Painter, b 
George Edward Painter, 5 


Thomas Richardson 8 
Ernest Courtland Parks, J 
Robert Clayton Parry, E 
Franklin Riley Patterson, 
Harold John Pearson, E 
Edward Trancis nom 
Gines Perez, 

John Lewis Peyton, 
Joseph Forrest Phillips, 
Stanley Walden Phillips, 
Benjamin Henry Pochyla 
Leon Oscar Pond, E 


Walter Johnston Preston, Ir. 
William Jennings Pritchard, 


Joseph Marshall Richardson, 
Walter Roy Ridlehuber, 
John Raymond Riley, 


Donald Peter Rinque, 
Stanley Oliver Rishoi, 


Clarence Edwin Routh, 
Charles Fredrick Ryan 
John Louis Ryan, Jr., 
Victor Morgan Ryan, 
Thomas Anthony Sabatelli, 2 
John Shaw Sabine, 

Ralph Saenz, 

Donald Angus Sanders, 
Ramon Antonio Sandin, 
David Gustive Schepp, 
John Andrew Seitz, 
Raymond Wiltse Sellers, 
Merle John Senn, seise: 
Willard Renwick Seymour, 
Millard Shaw, E 
Walter Arthur Shaw, 
Burdwell Hoyt Shipe, — 
John James Shoemaker, 
Joseph Anthony Sivigny, 
Halbert Jennings Slagle, — 
Stanley Woodard Smiley, 
Dana Emerson Smith, 
James Bradley Smith, 
Joseph Victor Smith, 


Marvin Henry Snyder, 
Edward Joseph Soares, 


William Russell Spillman, 
Russell Gilbert Spinney, $ 
James Marshall Sprake, 
Monas Nathan Squires, 


Charles Abner Stanley, 
Joseph Edward Stannah, 


Henry Marx Stiebel, 2 
Frank Laron Street, . 


Robert Watson Sy | 
Glenn Roy Taylor, 
Richard Stacus Tennant, 
Evert Spencer Thomas, Jr. 
William Ralph Thomas, 
Richard Bohrer Thrift, B 


Harry Edmund Trail, 
Merrill LeRoy Tribe, E 
James Robert Troth, B 
James Richard Truden, 
Gerald Pranklin True, 


Frederick George Ward, 
William Albert Warner, 


Arthur Augustus Weinland, Ẹ 
Leonard Edward Wellendorf, 
2 


Ray William Whitson, E 
George Lewis Willey, B 
Byron Edward Williams, 
John Andrew Williams, E 
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Charles Augustus Wingo, 
Bernard Wobbeking, E 
Donald Jackson Woolley, E 


Stanley Archer Young, 
Gus Spiece Zinnecker, B 


George Edward Albert, 
Joseph Logsdon Albert, 
Tyrus Raymond Ambron, 
Burton Staley Andrews, 
Edward Berri Armstrong, 


John Claude Bartholet, 
Charles Prindle Bartow, 


Fountain Fox Beattie, J 
Fenneth Eugene BeLieu, 
Ralph George Beton. 
Robert Joseph Bird, 
Daniel Nestor Black, 
George Warren Plack 
John Hustler Blair 3d 
Allan Louis Bogardus, 
Cornel! Dent Booth, E 
Charles Bless Boswel 


Stuart Frederick Brady, 
Patrick James Brennan, 


George Watson Carter, Ir 
Charles Carroll Case, Jr. 


Francis Alonzo Chamblin, . 
Andrew Roy Cheek, 

Charles Vinyard Christianson, EES 
Jemes Paul Clark, 


Sidney Loyd Cone, E 
Sherman Dell Cosgrove, 
Frederic Morris Cramer, — 


Lucian Capers Croft, E 
Samuel Mathew Cromwe 
Robert Lee Crouch, Jr., È 
Albert Willits Crowell, 
Ernest Craig Dameron, 


Henry Emil Davidson, Jr., E 
John Henry Donaldson, = 


Leland Rodman Drake, 
Leonard Drazen, — 
Edward Francis Dudley, 
Chesley Folsom Durgin, 
Kenneth Elmer Eckland 
Eric Ray Edgerton, 
Dale Laverne Etka, 
Lynn Dillon Fargo, 
James Edward Feliz 
Paul Edward Fives, E k 
Elmer Wellington Fox, Jr., . 
Erwin Clarence Frederickson, . 
Clayton Thomas Fry. E 
Edward Alexander Galt, 
Dale Martin Garvey, 
Robert Dean George, 
Charles Howard Gibbs, 
Michael Paul Gierlak 
William David Gnau, 


William Van Nostrand Grace, 
Thomas Aloysius Graham, Jr 


Edgar Theodore Guenther, — 
Thorvald Jorgen Guerdrum, 
Walter Joseph Haberer, Jr., 
McLean Hampton, B 
Robert David Hand, 


Ellwood Frederick Hanson, 
Burrell Curry Hassett, Jr., 


Curtis Everett Healton, 
Joseph Miller Heiser, Jr., 


William Thomas Hillis, 
Homer Clair Hinckley, 
Carroll Broadus Hodges, 
Julian Louis Hogan, x 
Charles Henderson Hollis, 
William Webster Holmes, 


Arthur Emil Holt, 
Werner Holtz. l 


Fred Raymond Huston, 


Richard Kenneth Hutson, : 
William Henry Innes, . 
Robert James Jackson, Jr. 


Jerome Sydney Jefferds, 
Paul Richard Jeffrey, E 
Park Trammell Jenkins, 
James Monroe Johnson, 
Gordon Cowley Jones, 
George Juskalian, 
Joseph Gabriel Katin, 
Fred William Kellner. 
Harold Leon Kelly, Jr., E 
Ralph Robert Kenigson, 
Justus Crawford Kennedy, 


Henry Simon Kostanski, 
Eugene Claire Kreighbaum, 
Charles John Kronke, Jr. 
John Charles Kulp, Jr 


Floyd Kenneth Long, 
James Bradfoot Lyle, 
Myron McClure, Eggs 


John Kenneth McWilliams, 
John Edward MacDonough, 


Robert Everett Moore, 
Emil Lawrence Mosheim, 
John Cummings Motter, 
William David Mouchet, 
Glen Avery Mounsey, 
John Michael Mullen, 
Perry Arthur Munro, 
Bertram Isaac Nash, 
Morris John Naudts, 
Lloyd Stanley Nelson, 


Robert Stanton Niccolls, 
Samuel Heywood Oakley, 
Francis William O’Brien 
Hugh Rowe O'Farrell, F 
Lewis Boice O Hara, 


anthony Emil Papa, — 
Norman Cordrey Pardue 

William Gray Patterson, 7 
Thurston Tyler Paul, Jr. 
Leslie Maurice Payne, 
Earl George Peacock, 
James Leland Pence, 
Fred Emerson Perry, 


Martin Charles Perti, 
Clifton Allen Peters, 


Roy Frederick Pille, 
David Burnett Price, 


Hugh Francis Queenin 
Bruce Warner Reagan, 


Reuben Nathan Salada, 

Robert Keith Saxe, i 

Herman Albert Schmidt, 

William Patrick Scholl, — aer 


James Franklin Schoonover, Besse 


Lachlan MacLean Sinclair, 
Charles Spencer Skiliman, 
XXY 


Warren Atticus Thrasher, E 
John Walker Tomlin, J 
Ian Frederick Turner, 
Roman Irodian Ulans, 


Walter Wilbur Wendt, 
William Hugh Wikoff, 


Vincent Michael wie 
William: Lunsford Wyatt, 


Robert Howard Allan, 
Edward Paul Anderson, 
Robert Louis Andreoli, 
James Leander Atkins, 


John Samuel Benner, Jr., 
Robert William Betchtel. 
Eugene Holt Bishop, 
Wayne Austin Blair, 
Stewart Penfold Blake, 
Frame John Bowers, Jr 
Ben ‘/illiam Bradley. 
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William Holman Brandenburg, 
Gustav Joseph Braun, Jr., 
William Henry Brinnon, 


Robert Leonard Bryan, 
Robert Hazlett Bullard, 
Frederick Richards Burnet, 
Robert Charles Canham, 
James Edward Carson, 


Laurence LeRoy Dantzer, 
Howard Nelson Darling 
William Andrus Davis, 


Carl Ray Duncan, § 
Leo Elzear Dupont, 


Harry Barnell Hardy, E 
John William Harrop, E . 
William Joseph Heaser, Jr. esses: 
William Warren Henderson, 3d, 
John Quint Henion, k 
Merle Lee Hite, 
Milton Samuel Hochmuth 
Thomas Henry Hoy, E 
Orville. Roy Hughes, 


Clyde Alden Joslyn. 

Hermann Eugene Kessler, Jr., f . 
Richard Koczak, K 

Henry Richard Lema, 
Robert Walston LeMay, Jr., 
C. J. LeVan, E 
Roger Carl Loving, 
Thomas Argyle Lowe, 
John Gerard Lownds, 
Billy Murray McCormac, 
Thomas Joseph McDonald, 
Thomas Joseph McDonald, Jr., 
Chester M. McKeen, Jr., Eseeeier 
David Ray McNaught, 
Ralph Eugene Main, E i 
William Clarence Malkemes, 
Daniel Valentine Matto, Jr., 
Robert George Metz. 
Charles Ernest Miles, Jr., 
Dewey Franklin Louis Moser, 
Felix Ray Moss, — x 
William Francis Mullen, K 
Antonio Victor Munera, Jr., $ 
Paul Marion Nance, 
James Vincent O'E- 
Gregory L. Olney, E 
Lloyd Allen Osborne, 
Burton Fisher Parker, 


Leonard Farrel Parks, $ 
John Arthur Pedlar, - 
Eugene Miles Perry, Jr., § 


J. Coulson Phillips, 
Gene Meredith Powell, 
James Francis Powers, E 
Walter Edward Rafert, 
William Francis Rapson, 
John Edson Roach, 
Max Maicholm Rule, E 
Charles McCall Shadle, 
Benjamin Stump Silver, J. 
George Lane Simpson, Jr., 5 
George Townsend Singley, Jr., 

Harry Charles Slawson, i 

Glen Woodard Smith, Jr., 
Jeffrey Greenwood — 
Ray Hosley Smith, 
Judson Cauthen N Sr., Ea. 


Cyril Branston Spicer, Jr., 


HOX 
Roy Morris Taylor, Jr. 
Thomas Elton Terry, 
Jay Parsons Thomas, 


Oscar Chapman Torbett 
Jack LeMaster Tre 
Robert Ebb Trigg, 
William Francis Usher, 


Charles Page Wallen 5th, 
Howard Walter Weinberger, 
Cecil Ward White, = 

Bruce McKay Whitesides, 
Richard Keith Williams, 
Richard Albert Wise, E 
Erik Faddersboll Yde, — 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Herber Carlton Leney, . 
To be majors 


Virgil Maurice McElroy, . 
Rodham Carroll Routledge, e 
To be captains 


William Avory Bland Addison, . 
Farrell Baldwin Anderson, 

Francis Howard Anderson, 
Victor Don Baughman, 
Richard Reeve Baxter, 
Earl McGinnis Bradley, 
Henry Bertrand Cabell, 
Clement Egan Carney, 
Fred Albert Chalupsky, 
Daniel Joseph Costello, — 


Leslie Earl Dixon, 
Dean Russell Dort, 
George Charles Eblen, 
Rober’ Bernard Ellert, 


Dugald Walker Hudson, E 
Joseph Monahan Kelly, 


William Walter Kramer, 
Marvin Gerald Krieger, 
Robert Martin Lathrop 


LL 


Arthur David Porcella, È 
Donald Vergne Potter, 
Joseph Prentis Ramsay, 


Clayton Briggs Tasker, 
William Charles Vinet, Jr, 


7000 
Thomas Maslin Wells, Jr., 
Lawrence Harvey Williams, E 
Carl Emil Winkler, * 

John Francis Wolf z 
Willard Wellman Young, B 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol () are subject to physical examina- 
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tion required by law. All others have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


To be major 
Conley Gordon Isenberg, Eesi. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
Officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) have been examined for physi- 
cal fitness and found physically qualified for 
promotion. All others are subject to physical 
examination required by law. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Ralph W. Bunn, . 
Rex Pendry Clayton, 

Harvey Winser Coddington, E 
Gunnar Harald Hage, 
Thomas Raymond Jones, E 
Raymond John Karpen, 


Ludwig Roland Kuhn, 


Henry Dale Roth, 
Leslie Grant Tennies, E 


To be majors 
Herman Schnor Andersen, 
Edward Joseph Anderson, Jr., 
Hampton Lee Antley, B 
Paul Franklin Austin, 


Thomas Ellsworth Baker, 
Jerome Nicholas Brandt, 


Rudolph Paul Czaja, 
James Owen Darling, 
Chester Hoag Davis, 


Willard Wallace James, G 
Hubert Silas Kirksey, 5 
Ralph George en HOA 


Fred Worley Sweet, Jr., 
Victor Bunch Taylor, 
Howard Francis Vire, 


Sydney Milton Bunson, 
Stanley Edgar Butler, 
Lynn Ross Cheezum, 
Carroll Eugene Clutter, 
Wade Hampton Dexter, 


John Wiliam Wiscarson, 


CHAPLAINS 
To be lieutenant colonels 


X Stephen Henry Stolz, È 
X Albert Ambrose Knier, . 


To be majors 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 107 
of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as 
amended by section 3, Public Law 514, 
Elghty-first Congress, approved May 16, 1950. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 
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ARMY NURSE CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonels 
Elizabeth Georgia Mixson, Eses 

Ada Miriam Simpson, 

Genevieve Marian Smith, 

Welma Grace Wiehe, 

Theresa Anne Wilson 

Kathryn Grace Witter, 

To be majors 

Helen Mae Abramoska, 


Irene Caroline Blochberger 
Elizabeth Louise Breitung, 
Mary Katherine Cu n: 

Eileen Fitzgerald, 

Kathryn Dollason_ Hannigan, 
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Elizabeth Ella Mettie, 
Helen Elizabeth Miller, 


Bertha Estelle Pollard. 
Miriam Claire Schaupp, E 
Vera Fern Shaw, Ea 
Hazel Irene Snowden, 
Dorothy A. Tessen, 

Nora M. Tobin, 


To be captains 


Imogene Anderson, 

Dorothy Evelyn Baltzo, 

Phyllis Doris Barsh, 

Goldie Leonia Bodson, a 
Edith Josephine Bonnet, 

Nelle Bradshaw, 

Mary Norma Brandon, pz 
Glenna Mae. Briley, 

Ann Catherine Browning — 
Edna Marie Browning 
Roberta Broyles, Bisse 

Catharine Aline Burgmeier, 
Ruth Bustraan, k 
Lacadia Mary Clarke, 
Marie Cole, 

Mildred Pierce Coleman, 
Kathleen Marie Dean, 
Glenice Hilda Dearborn, 
Helen Juanita Donnelly, 
Barbara Elizabeth Earle, 
Claudia Lou Fore, EE. 
Willie Clay Gilliam, 


Dale Arrie Hawkins, 
Barbara Mae Hogan, 
Jane Montgomery Irving, 


Helen Claire Jansen, — 
Mary Elizabeth Keefe, 
Thelma Jeannette Kiltz, Pees 
Jean Barbara Koziol, 


Orva Ruth Kunkel, . 
Grace Josephine Mach, . 
Mary Magdalene Matlavage, 


Annie Belle Maynard, 
Helen Anna McCloskey, 
Margaret Lucille McDow, 
Agnes MeMahon, 
Hazel Moore Meeks, E 
Catherine Alice Mera’ 
Pattie Gibbs Morris, 


Mary Ann Petrick, E 
Martha Anne Puckett, § 
Carolyn Bergeron Rah 
Helen Joan Rakita, — 
Lucille Leona Resler, pise 
Elizabeth Catherine Richard, 
Bernadine Mary rong 
Grace Lucille Sears, E 
Frieda Seidman, 

Jacqueline Blackm 

Lilamae Smith, E 


Agatha Bertha Spaeth, 
Sylvia Mildred Stivlen 
Faye Rita Sullivan, 
Sara Allen Tapp, 
Bernadine Rosenbaum Temple, k Ee 
Virginia Maxine Tolar, Ș&; 
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Bernice Eulalia Tyo, 
Johanna Helen White, 
Jeraldine York, 
Thelma Mary Zeller, E 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST cones 


To be major 
Helen Rita Sheehan, 
To be captains 


Anna Theresa DeNegri, 
Jean Marguerite Hawkins, 
Fuchsia Lucille Johnson, 

Mary Lipscomb, = 

Althea LaRaut Luttrell, E 

Leila Frances Miller, ag 

Inez Moffitt, 

Elizabeth Marie Nachod, 

Jennie Farnsworth Quam, 

Margaret Eileen Radke, E g. 

Mada Steele, 

Annabel Watkins, 

To be first lieutenant 

Lottie Vera Blanton, 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) have been examined for 
physical fitness and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion, All others are subject to 
physical examination required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Albert Mellen Avery, Jr., 
Richard Absolam Bailey, E 


Peter Ben Bennett, 
Bent Egon Berner, 


Karl Heinz Borcheller, F 
Robert Eugene Bundy, 
Gerald Clayton Burch, 
Martin Joseph Burke, Jr 
Sherman Kennedy Burke, 


Raymond Lee Call. 

Herbert Truman Casey, Jr., 
Xx Herbert Jefferson W. ieee Jr., 

Frank William Clayton, 
X Archie Ernest Conn, Jr., B 


Bernard Joseph Dolan, Jr., 
Richard Edward Donahue, 
Harry Anthony Dragotta, 
Warren Stewart Ducote, 
James Robert Duncan, 
Eugene Charles Egg, 
Robert Lee Ely, Jr., E 


Joseph Grezafii, E 
James Alexander Grimsley, Jr., Ea 


Walter R. Harrison, Jr., 2 
John Edward Jessup, Jr., 
Philip Everett Karl, Jr., 
Pierre Patrick Kirby, 
John Henry Klein, Jr., E 
Kenneth Mortner Kone, 
Frederick Charles Krause, 
Joseph Henry London, E 
Frank Phillip Lovett, Jr. 
James Robert Lukens, 
Donald LeClear Lynes, — 


Merritt Porter Martin, 
Frank Alfred Merigold, x 


Henry Donald Mitman, conc pl 
Russell Eugene Moore, 5 
William Lade Mundie, 


Brian Boru ONeill, 
Jack Grover Penick, 


John William Reynolds, 
xX Howard Fred Robinson, 


Milton Max Silverstein, E 
Martin John Slominski, E 
Charles David Smith, Jr., 
Homer Duggins Smith, Jr. 
Richard Tarlton Smock, E 
Americo W. Spigarelli, 


Virgil Mansel Stone, 
Leslie J. Swope, BEz 


Perry Wilson Wales, 
Fred Mallett Walker, 
Homer Lee Walker, - 
Donal Christopher Wells, f 

William Monitor Whitesel, 
Charles Burton Wild, Jr., E 
William Vernon Young, E 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 15, 1951: 
POSTMASTER 


Norbert F. Kalkowski to be postmaster at 
Ashton in the State of Nebraska. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 15, 1951 


The House met at i2 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bruce Hays Price, D. D., LL. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newsport News, 
Va., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and merciful God, in the spirit 
of gratitude we praise Thee for the ma- 
terial blessings Thou hast showered upon 
this, our great Nation. But more than 
this, we praise Thee for the spiritual 
blessings we have received, and the free- 
dom we enjoy in this “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

We pray that our people may be bound 
together by cords of love through an 
understanding and an appreciation of 
each other. And may we always place 
the welfare of all our citizens above 
party, creed, and race. Guard our coun- 
try from enemies abroad, and from those 
at home who would sell their birthright 
for a “mess of pottage.” Our Heavenly 
Father, let Thy protecting arm be around 
those who defend us in our armed serv- 
ices. Give comfort to our homes in 
which the family circles have been 
broken during these anxious days. 

Most Holy One, bless all those who are 
in places of leadership and authority 
among us. May they look to Thee in 
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order that they may be prepared to meet 
their dangerous responsibilities in these 
troubled times. 

We long for the hour when justice, 
righteousness, and peace shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Dear 
God, let Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

We humbly pray in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate hud passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the 
following titlcs: 

H. R. 236. An act allowing the consumer of 
gasoline to decuct, for income-tax purposes, 
State taxes on gasoline imposed on the 
wholesaler and passed on to the consumer; 
and 

H. R. 2389. An act to clarify the immigra- 
tion svatus of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitic< “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istrat'on I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
163) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1951, the expenses of conducting the studies 
and investigations authorized by House Res- 
olution 99, Eighty-second Congress, incurred 
by the Committee on Agriculture, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$50,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of accountants, experts, investiga- 
tors, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House, on 
vc uchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman of such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sc. 2. The official committee re may 
be used at all hearings helc in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 
gaged. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House may I say that 
the subcommittee on accounts had not 
taken action on this matter until the 
full committee met on yesterday; but a 
majority of all of the members that 
have been called in reference to this 
matter have agreed to reporting this 
resolution at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL—1952 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file a report on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
for 1952. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS IN UPPER MID- 
WEST STATES WILL CAUSE LARGE 
GRAIN SPOILAGE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, due to the failure of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to force a 
return from the East of tens of thousands 
of boxcars to owner railroads in the up- 
per Midwest States, it is estimated that 
approximately 50,090,000 bushels of high 
moisture corn, wheat, and other grains 
will be rendered unfit for human or live- 
stock consumption when warmer weather 
comes this spring. There is a Nation- 
wide demand for livestock feed, but box- 
cars in sufficient number are not avail- 
able to move the grain from the area, 
This grain must be used before spoilage 
occurs. 

Up to 50 percent of the boxcars owned 
by certain upper Midwest railroads are 
now being used by eastern railroads. 
The ICC has the authority to order a re- 
turn of these boxcars to move midwestern 
grain. Failure of the ICC to take im- 
mediate action to order a return of the 
boxcars to ownership railroads will be 
disastrous, 

Grain storage elevators are filled to 
capacity, and in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, wheat from last year’s crop is still 
on the ground. All of the stored grain 
should be moved to provide storage space 
for the 1951 crop. 

At least 40,000 boxcars will be needed 
in the next 3 weeks in the upper Midwest 
States to move the grain and prevent 
spoilage. During the past 3 weeks this 
area received only 7,350 boxcars. 

The responsibility for a return of the 
boxcars to midwestern owner railroads 
during the present emergency is up to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and I insist that the Commission must 
take prompt action to provide a return 
of these boxcars from eastern points for 
the moving of this grain before it spoils. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr, PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
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tee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments may sit during 
today’s session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1498) to 
provide compensation for duty volun- 
tarily performed on their days off by 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the United States Park Po- 
lice force, and the White House Police 
force, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out “for each 
vacancy existing in the authorized personnel 
strength” and insert “For each day a vacancy 
exists in the personnel strength for which 
funds are appropriated by applicable appro- 
priation acts current in any fiscal year.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment adopted by the Senate is 
purely a clarifying amendment recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the corporation counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and was Crawn up so 
that the operation would be on a day-to- 
day basis rather than on a weekly or 
monthly basis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. / 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include matters of cor- 
respondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the gentleman 
trom Minnesota who has addressed the 
House on the boxcar shortage in the 
Northwest. At the present time a tre- 
mendous amount of grain is left in the 
State of Montana, and we do not have 
boxcars to take care of our harvested 
crop. The grain in the Montana store- 
houses has been paid for, with the price 
based on the old freight rate. Now we 
have the ICC allowing the railroads to 
increase their freight rates even though 
this grain which cannot be moved due 
to lack of boxcars was bought under the 
old freight rate. I submit, Mr, Speaker, 
that something must be done not only 
to forestall the imposition of these in- 
creased freight rates by the western rail- 
roads on the grain operators but also 
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to do something to get the boxcars on 
the lines to which they belong. 


s GENERAL Mrs, INC., 
Great Falls, Mont., March 9, 1951. 
Congressman MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We would like to join 
in with the others in our business who are 
requesting that you please contact the ICO 
and do everything possible to convince the 
ICC that to allow a freight increase on such 
a short notice of 1, 2, or 3 days would be 
placing a very heavy burden upon the grow- 
ers and merchandisers of grain. 

As you know, we have a tremendous 
amount of grain left in the State of Mon- 
tana; in fact, the amount left in the State 
is almost as great as the total crop harvested 
the previous year. The grain that we have 
in our warehouses we have paid for, basing 
our price on the old freight rate. If this 
proposed freight-rate increase should come 
upon us very suddenly, we will be forced to 
sell our grain in the terminal markets on 
the new rate basis, and consequently take 
quite a penalty on every bushel of wheat 
that we have on our hands. However, if 
there were to be a longer waiting period 
before this freight increase went into effect, 
it would give us here in Montana a chance 
to move some of our grain out before the 
increase goes into effect. I know that you 
are well aware of the difficulty in doing this 
because of the boxcar shortage, but right 
now that would appear to be a problem that 
we are going to have with us for a long time. 

We will certainly appreciate any influence 
or pressure that you can assert on the ICC 
to impress upon them the importance of 
this delayed freight increase to the people 
of Montana, 

Very truly yours, 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
T. R. SCULLY. 


Great FALLS, MONT., March 14, 1957 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We vigorously protest freight increase 
granted on 15 days’ notice. We own million 
bushels wheat bought on basis of freight. 
rates in effect before advance. Have been 
practically without cars for loading for the 
last 4 months and freight rate advance 
without providing adequate time for a 
clearance of stocks of wheat on hand owned 
simply means a profit for the railroads to 
which they are not entitled for the reason 
that had they furnished adequate equip- 
ment this wheat would have moved to termi- 
nals as it has in previous years. Effective 
date of freight increase should be extended 
until railroads have cleaned up previous ac- 
cumulations of wheat by adequate boxcar 


supply. 
P. R. Trice, 
President, Montana Flour Mills Co. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Is it true ICC released order railroads in- 
crease freight rate 2 percent western terri- 
tory and 2 percent between territories or 4 
percent to us to be made effective 15 days? 
We, our producers, and grain trade protest 
this as unjust discrimination against our 
higher freight-rate territory. Advise collect 
if protest would now do any good. Boxcars 
still unavailable here. Suggest somebody 
attempt to equalize this economy so our 
State gets break. 

GREELY ELEVATOR Co. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONT., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The ICC has granted an increase in freight 
rates. We have 1,000,000 bushels of grain 
on hand bought on Minneapolis market less 
freight. Railroads have not furnished 
equipment to enable us to move this wheat 
at the present rate. We will now be penal- 
ized on the basis of the new rate. Urge you 
to do everything possible to postpone the 
increase on grains until the railroads fur- 
nish equipment and we are able to move this 
grain. 
Tom MCCABE, 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 


Great FALLS, MONT., March 15, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
We vigorously protest freight increase 
granted on 15 days’ notice. We own million 
bushels wheat bought on basis of freight 
rates in effect before advance. Have been 
practically without cars for loading for the 
last 4 months and freight rate advance with- 
out providing adequate time for a clearance 
of stocks of wheat on hand owned, simply 
means a profit for the railroads to which 
they are not entitled for the reason that had 
they furnished adequate equipment this 
wheat would have moved to terminals as it 
has in previous years. Effective date of 
freight increase should be extended until 
railroads have cleaned up previous accumu- 
lations of wheat by adequate boxcar supply, 

Rosert Huss, 
Manager, Montana Elevator Co, 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand three snapshots of Soviet 
propaganda in the Soviet sector of Ber- 
lin. These pictures were taken last 
November by a friend and constituent. 
I only wish it were possible to have them 
reprinted in the Recorp for all to see. I 
have them with me and I shall be glad 
to show them to Members. 

Two of them are apparently two sides 
of a sign at the border of the eastern 
sector. One side, announcing that one 
is entering into the Soviet sector of Ber- 
lin, contains a legend which is trans- 
lated into “Beginning of democratic sec- 
tor of Berlin.” The reverse side legend is 
translated into “Ending of democratic 
sector of Berlin.” 

A third snapshot is of a sign inside 
the Soviet sector, which says “Americans, 
go home.” 

My friend wrote me: 

I do not know if you have ever visited Ber- 
lin, however, the difference between our sec- 
tor and theirs is like day and night. In con- 
trast to our area, they are not doing any re- 
construction, the few stores in existence have 
very little merchandise, the people are poorly 
clothed, there are long queues for food items, 
very few bicycles or automobiles, etc. 

A tour of their sector impresses one again 
of what a truly wonderful system of life and 
government that we, as American citizens, 
possess. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope the people run- 
ning our Voice of America program are 
placing great emphasis on this difference 
between the two sectors. I hope Mem- 
bers will bear in mind the subtle propa- 
ganda of the Russians when we vote on 
appropriations for the Voice. This is an 
area where we cannot economize, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McKINNON asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


GUARDING THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam placing in the Recorp today a house 
concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Texas Legislature. It, in effect, says: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America and the President be re- 
spectfully petitioned and requested to im- 
mediately provide an adequate system of 
defense, including detection devices and air- 
craft of the latest and most effective type 
and design to properly guard the State of 
Texas, particularly the area or belt thereof 
100 miles wide along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico from the Sabine River to the Rio 
Grande. 


I call particular attention to the 100- 
mile belt referred to because that belt 
is adjacent to the tidelands that the 
Federal Government has stolen from the 
State of Texas, and it occurs to me that 
since the Federal Government has stolen 
these tidelands from Texas, it should 
certainly be its obligation to defend them 
as requested in this resolution. And 
while defenses are being prepared in this 
respect, I might further suggest that 
such defenses be set up on behalf of 
Texas, not only against alien enemy at- 
tacks, but against further encroach- 
ments by the Federal Government, 

House Concurrent Resolution 33 

Whereas this Nation is engaged in the 
mighty task of preparing for defense against 
aggressor nations wearing the yoke of com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the State of Texas produces, re- 
fines, and processes a large percentage of the 
crude petroleum, natural gas, and other 
minerals vital to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, and manufactures vast amounts 
of chemicals, synthetic rubber and its com- 
ponents, magnesium, aluminum, paper, and 
thousands of other products and eight man- 
ufactures essential to the preservation of the 
principles of Americanism and the American 
way of life; and 

Whereas proper and adequate devices and 
equipment to guard these weapons in the 
arsenal of defense are of great national and 
international importance; and 

Whereas the need for the development and 
maintenance of a system for detecting and 
repelling any threat of attack in order to in- 
sure the continued availability of these re- 
sources for use in holding aggressor nations 
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in check to prevent full-scale war is ex- 
tremely urgent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the Senate of Texas concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America 
and the President be respectfully petitioned 
and requested to immediately provide an 
adequate system of defense, including de- 
tection devices and aircraft of the latest 
and most effective type and design to prop- 
erly guard the State of Texas, particularly 
the area or belt thereof 100 miles wide along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Sabine River to the Rio Grande; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be directed to send copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, each Mem- 
ber of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, each member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of Texas, 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 


ARMED SERVICES REGULATIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call the attention of the House to what 
I consider to be a most.inhumane prac- 
tice on the part of the military, namely, 
that of refusing to return soldiers from 
overseas to attend the funeral or burial 
of a loved one when the military situa- 
tion will justify as much. 

I realize, of course, that it is not pos- 
sible to return the soldier in every in- 
stance. He might be so situated that he 
could not be fiown or otherwise trans- 
ported back. But, in many, many cases, 
the military could return him without 
injury to the service. 

As I understand the rules, the military 
will return a soldier or airman where 
there is a serious illness of a loved one, 
or where it is necessary for the soldier 
to return in order to help settle the 
estate of the deceased. But there is no 
consideration for the serviceman who 
has a death in his family if there are no 
complications in the estate. His trip 
home for the funeral is ruled out. 

But, Mr. Speaker, an attempt to ex- 
plain such rules to a father who wants 
a son to be returned for the burial of the 
son’s mother is most difficult, and the 
rules themselves, under such circum- 
stances, do not make sense to the ag- 
grieved family. 

Among others, I have in mind a spe- 
cific case in which an attempt was made 
to secure the return of a soldier from a 
hospital in Tokyo where he was recuper- 
ating from a wound received in Korea. 
The request for his return was filed dur- 
ing the lifetime of the soldier’s mother. 
The military turned the request down, 
I assume because it did not specifically 
state that the mother would soon die of 
the illness she then had. 

A few days later, the mother did die, 
and the request for the son’s return was 


again made, and again refused by the 
military. 

Now this particular soldier, as I have 
said, was recuperating from a wound he 
had received in Korea. The cast, bind- 
ing up his foot, had been removed. He 
was able to walk and leave the hospital. 
With the transportation available be- 
tween this country and Japan he might 
well haye been brought back for his 
mother’s funeral. This was his second 
war; he was an overseas veteran of World 
War II. 

It seems, that out of the least bit of 
consideration for humanity, this soldier 
who has fought twice on the battlefield 
for his country, might have been allowed 
to come home to his family in their hour 
of grief. 

Therefore, when it is in the realm of 
possibility, and this specific case clearly 
was, why should a soldier be deprived of 
the right of returning home for the fu- 
neral of someone in his immediate 
family. 

If the proposal seems insignificant, 
then ponder a moment the effects of the 
situation on the soldier’s morale, which is 
such a vital component of a good sol- 
dier’s make-up. 

I am today introducing a bill to pro- 
vide for the return of these servicemen 
from overseas in the event of a death in 
their immediate family when the mili- 
tary situation will justify it and trans- 
portation is available. 

I hope the Armed Services Committee 
of the House will carefully consider this 
bill and report it favorably to the House, 
and that the House will pass it. 

Today, more than ever before, in this 
seemingly endless battle, we need the 
high morale of our servicemen and the 
good will of their families. The passage 
of this bill is important at this time. 


NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the express pur- 
pose of calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to a report of the Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, which is the result of a recent sur- 
vey indicating that the needs of Amer- 
ican schools for the next 10 years for 
facilities alone will reach the tremendous 
sum of $14,000,000,000. 

I am well aware, Mr. Speaker, of the 
problems facing our Nation today. My 
only thought and my only purpose in 
making this 1-minute speech this morn- 
ing is to appeal to my colleagues that 
we do not forget the greatest asset in 
America, our boys and girls. 

MEMBERS QUALIFYING TO VOTE IN THE 
HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday when Members were 
qualifying to vote on H. R. 142, and 
whether or not they qualified would have 
made no difference in the result, because 
there were not 218 affirmative votes on 
the floor, I made an inquiry as to the 
qualifications which must be met before 
a Member was entitled to vote. My un- 
derstanding is that the Speaker at that 
time said that that question had not been 
raised in 38 years. 

I do not find anything in the Recorp 
about that this morning, neither my in- 
quiry nor the reply of the Speaker. I 
want to say here and now that I, myself, 
raised that question more than once dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and I intend to raise 
it hereafter. One reason is that when 
our guests sitting in the gallery see Mem- 
bers that come in and qualify, sometimes 
they then inquire as to what the quali- 
fications are. That situation raises a 
question as to whether we should con- 
tinue the rule or whether it should be 
observed. I did not, it is not my purpose 
to question the veracity of any Member. 
But it will not add to the respect in which 
the House should be held if Members 
come in in groups, each announce he was 
present, listening, but did not hear his 
name called. 

One in the gallery might get the idea 
too many of us were inattentive, are hard 
of hearing. 

Yesterday after that point was raised a 
Member of this House came to me and 
asked what a Member must do or how he 
might qualify. I told him, and he then 
said that he was down in the restaurant 
eating, and that had he known the rule 
he would not have qualified, and he asked 
if he should not correct the RECORD. 

The votes of those who qualified did 
not affect the result, for there were not 
at the time a constitutional majority, 
that is, 218 aye votes, available. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important elements in the 
maintenance of high morale among 
Armed Forces personnel is a well regu- 
lated and fair promotion system. Offi- 
cers and enlisted men alike very properly 
have ambition to achieve higher rank. 
Just as a proper system encourages high 
morale, likewise there is nothing which 
quicker destroys that morale than a feel- 
ing that promotions come about on some 
basis other than merit. 

I am extremely anxious not to do an 
injustice to anyone. The promotion list 
which the President has sent up to Con- 
gress for confirmation may be entirely 
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in order. Prominent on it, however, ap- 
pears the name of the President’s per- 
sonal physician, Brig. Gen. Wallace H. 
Graham, whom he seeks to make a major 
general. 

It seems pertinent to point out that 
the head of the entire Medical Service 
of the Army, the Surgeon General, holds 
the rank of major general. Perhaps it is 
necessary to have another major general 
in the Medical Service, but certainly 
that question should be canvassed. 

It is my sincere hope that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the other 
body, in scrutinizing this promotion list, 
will carefully examine two questions. 

The first is the manner in which the 
list was prepared. Did the recommen- 
dation for the promotion of General 
Graham come from the Defense Depart- 
ment in the first instance, or was an- 
other list sent to the White House which 
omitted his name, and then the list re- 
turned to the Defense Department, after 
which a second one was sent up, includ- 
ing his name? 

The second, and perhaps more im- 
portant question is the connection which 
General Graham had with speculation 
in the commodity exchanges in late 1947 
and 1948. 

It will be remembered that in early 
October of 1947, the President went on 
the radio and explained to the American 
people that the reason why food prices 
were so high, was the speculation which 
was being carried on in the commodity 
markets. He denounced gambling on 
the grain exchanges and the greed of 
speculators, 

Following that, through congression- 
al action, the Agriculture Department 
was finally compelled to make public the 
names of these traders, On this list was 
included the name of General Graham, 
as one who had been active in trading 
in the commodity markets, 

On January 13, 1948, he appeared be- 
fore a subcommittee of the other body 
and submitted a long statement. He ad- 
mitted the transactions, but said that a 
broker had made all the arrangements 
for him and that he did not fully com- 
prehend the significance of what he was 
doing. 

He gave his net profit in the transac- 
tions for the year 1947 as $6,165.25, a 
tidy sum, but not a significant figure 
compared to the profits of some of the 
other administration insiders whose 
names appeared on the same list. 

General Graham contended that he 
had never obtained any inside informa- 
tion to assist him in his transactions, He 
said that when the President made his 
radio speech, he immediately got out of 
wheat. It developed, however, that he 
at once went into cotton and lard. His 
explanation was that he thought the 
President was only talking about wheat 
and was only condemning speculation in 
that particular commodity. He seemed 
not to realize that cotton and lard and 
other products were also “commodities.” 

The President’s reaction to General 
Graham’s explanation was typical. De- 
spite his earlier castigation of those who 
trafficked in commodities, he said that 
General Graham had not violated any 
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law. Probably that is true. This is the 
same reaction which the President 
voiced when recent revelations were 
made regarding the RFC transactions of 
White House cronies, 

The professional qualifications of Gen- 
eral Graham may be of the highest. I 
am completely without knowledge re- 
garding that subject. There might be a 
question raised whether anyone who is 
designated to hold the rank of major 
general in any branch of the service 
ought to know what a commodity is. 

Certainly it seems in order to request 
that the Armed Services Committee of 
the other body conduct a proper hearing, 
at which this aspirant for another star 
be invited to appear to justify this pro- 
motion. Other officers and enlisted men 
in the armed services on duty both in 
country and overseas will expect no 
ess, 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 4 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered, 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to have his special 
order of today follow that of the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr, 
GEORGE]. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill providing for the 
liquidation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation by June 30, 1951, and 
the winding up of its cffairs. I hope ac- 
tion may be taken promptly as I, like 
many others, believe it has outlived its 
usefulness, 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives to the fact 
that Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
was expected to release a directive to- 
morrow, Friday, March 16, which, in my 
opinion, would be most devastating to 
the morale of members of our Foreign 
Service. My remarks on the subject may 
be found on page 2436 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 14. 
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In carefully reading the debates in the 
House and Senate, and particularly the 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 3559, Eighty-first session, 
which eventually became Public Law 73, 
I do not believe in fairness to the testi- 
mony that Dean Acheson has a right to 
bring about an amalgamation of the 
State Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice without first submitting the plan to 
the Congress. 

The men in the State Department who 
have been pushing this amalgamation 
very strenuously have taken the attitude 
that Public Law 73 gives them the au- 
thority to put this integration into ef- 
fect without submitting it to the Con- 
gress. The provision under which they 
proposed to bypass the Congress is what 
I termed in my remarks of yesterday as a 
“sneaker.” 

Let me read you the testimony which 
Mr. John Peurifoy gave before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on April 
27, 1949 in connection with H. R. 3559, 
which became Public Law 73: 

Mrs. Douctas. You have two separate peo- 
ple who work overseas; one under civil serv- 
ice and one 

Mr. Peurtroy. No. Almost all overseas are 
Foreign Service. In Washington you have 
two sets. 

Mrs. DovcLas. I see. So the amalgamation 
would take place here? 

Mr. Peuriroy. That is correct. On point 
2, which Mr. Vorys talked about—the so- 
called amalagamation of the two into one 
service—but I am not sure that is the right 
thing to do. I do not propose to move into 
this by a stroke of a pen. We propose to 
establish a small group of people as a com- 
mittee to take a look at it. I am very much 
interested in seeing that the career principle 
is protected. 

If we blanket in the State Department em- 
ployees, I want to know what employees are 
going to go into the Foreign Affairs Service, 
and how would they get in? Those are ques- 
tions that have to be answered. I do not 
have the answers, I think this is a process 
that will take 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

There is another factor. I think the other 
agencies in Washington, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, probably would object very 
much to establishing the State Department 
as a separate agency operating under a spe- 
cial legislation which may give its employees 
higher salaries or allowances when they serve 


abroad. I am not sure at all it is the right . 


thing to do, but the Hoover Commission did 
make that recommendation. This is a long- 
range matter, this so-called amalgamation, 
and it cannot be done abruptly, overnight. 

It was not brought out yesterday as the 
Secretary did not get to mention this, but I 
can tell you, sir, the Secretary agrees with 
every word I just said. This cannot be done 
until it has been thoroughly explored, and 
it is a long-range thing. 

Mr, Merrow. Would this piece of legisla- 
tion carry the power to effect that? 

Mr. Pruriroy. No, sir. I would have to 
come to Congress and ask for authorization to 
do that.” 


Mr. Speaker, that is the testimony of 
Mr. John E. Peurifoy, who was then As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration, and a man who is probably more 
responsible than anyone else for drawing 
the chart to bring about the amalgama- 
tion—or perhaps I should more properly 
say—the emasculation of the Foreign 
Service. 
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Yesterday, and again today, I attempt - 
ed to obtain permission to appear before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kee] is chairman, and the subcom- 
mittee of the Department of State, of 
which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. CHATHAM] is chairman, in 
coder to apprise them of what has been 
taking place. Unfortunately, both of 
these men were out of town. Confronted 
with the situation of not being able to 
obtain a hearing on such short notice, I 
sent the following telegrem to Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, and to Col. 
Carlisle Humelsine, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State: 

Respectfully request you withhold issu- 
ance of amalgamation State Department and 
Foreign Service personnel directive proposed 
for release March 16 until congressional 
committees have opportunity to study ef- 
fects. Please advise. 


I was very gratified to receive a tele- 
gram from Colonel Humelsine which I 
interpret to mean that the directive to 
bring about the so-called amalgamation 
will be withheld until Congress can pass 
on the merits of the program. Colonel 
Humelsine's message as follows: 

In reply to your telegrams to Secretary and 
me. As I advised you in previous conver- 
sation, Department does not and never did 
have any intention of releasing any material 
on personnel subject until consultation held 
with appropriate committees of House and 
Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as all plans 
on reorganization are submitted to the 
Committees on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, it is my interpre- 
tation and understanding that this plan 
of reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment and our Foreign Service will be 
submitted to the Committees on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments in both Houses of Congress. I 
shall ask the chairman of these com- 
mittees to permit me to testify at the 
hearings as a witness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


AIR FORCE CADETS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, unless the Air Force lowers its 
requirements of 2 years of college for an 
air cadet, we are going to create a caste 
system in the Armed Forces which will 
be a serious thing as it affects our na- 
tional defense. We will also jeopardize 
the building up of the greatest Air Force 
the world has ever seen. 

During World War II I fought to see 
that the bars were let down so that tl. ou- 
sands of young men who did not have 
the money to go to college would be able 
to become air cadets and fighter pilots. 
There is no reason why, if a young man 
possess alertness, intelligence, and 
vigilance and a quick, keen eye that he 
cannot become an Air Force cadet. 
There is no reason in the world why the 
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bars shoula be up so that the great ma- 
jority of young men who aspire to be Air 
Force pilots cannot qualify. I think the 
bars should be let down immediately. 

Why deprive any young American of 
realizing his fondest dream, that of being 
a fighter pilot and serving his country in 
the way he most prefers, just because he 
does not have a higher education out of 
books? 

Therefore, I insist upon immediate 
consideration of H. R. 1777, directing the 
Secretary of Defense to accept candi- 
dates for training as aviation cadets 
regardless of whether or not they possess 
college credits. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months we have been 
receiving many discouraging reports 
from the Korean war. I have a state- 
ment here which is part of a letter I re- 
ceived from a young man who is a trans- 
Pacific flier, and as such is in very close 
touch with the situation in the Far East. 
He is a very trusted friend of mine, and 
for that reason I am not going to give 
his name. He says: 

Looks as if all my trips for a while will be 
to the Far East. Went as far as Singapore 
this last trip. Things look better in Asia now 
than they have in the past 2 years. The 
Chinese are very much surprised that a 
small handful of poorly trained Americans 
have kicked the life out of the best field 
army that China had. 


TAFT SAYS IRELAND PROFITING BY THE 
AMERICAN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to read a bulletin which came over 
the wire just a few minutes ago. I have 
no unfavorable comment about it, but 
with the approach of St. Patrick’s Day I 
thought the Members might be inter- 
ested. It states: 

New York.—William H. Taft, of Ohio, flew 
home today from Ireland, where he is an 
ECA staff member and said the American 
aid program is boosting the Irish standard of 
living. Taft arrived at LaGuardia Airport 
en route to Chicago where he will make a 
St. Patrick's Day speech before the Irish Fel- 
lowship Club. 


I thought you also might like to know 
that he is the son of a very prominent 
Ohio member of the other branch of 
Congress. 

DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in my judg- 
ment, the two most vital defense projects 
under way in the United States today 
are located at Savannah River, S. C., and 
Paducah, Ky. There, with maximum 
speed and the highest sense of urgency, 
we are constructing new atomic energy 
facilities necessary to prevent war and 
essential to the preservation of the 
United States and the free world. The 
bill which the House declined to act on 
yesterday, the Defense Housing Act, Mr. 
Speaker, bears directly upon these two 
atomic projects. What action we even- 
tually take in the House can determine 
whether the Savannah River and Pa- 
ducah construction effort will go forward 
at top speed or whether it will lag be- 
hind and falter to the peril of the United 
States. 

It will come as no surprise to the Mem- 
bers of this House to hear me say that 
the Soviet Union now possesses some 
atomic bombs. The Soviet Union pos- 
sesses atomic reactors. The Soviet Union 
has plunged into the atomic energy busi- 
ness with great resources and hard-driv- 
ing determination. They mean to chal- 
lenge our lead in the atomic energy field. 
Nothing must be permitted to prevent us 
from keeping that lead and increasing it. 

This summer, 6,009 construction work- 
ers will be needed at Savannah River, 
and a year and a half later this number 
will increase to 36,000. At Paducah, Ky., 
the need for construction workers is even 
more immediate—10,000 by the summer 
of this year. You cannot build atomic 
plants without many thousands of con- 
struction personnel, and you cannot se- 
cure the construction personnel unless 
they are housed—unless they have a 
place to live. It is here that the bill we 
should have considered yesterday im- 
pacts so directly and heavily upon na- 
tional defense. 

Let me urge the membership of the 
House to sét aside partisan politics and 


concentrate on our national security. I 


hope the House will promptly reconsider 
its unfortunate action of yesterday. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MARCH 19 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute to ask the 
distinguished majority leader as to the 
program for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday, the 
Consent Calendar will be called, and I 
understand there are 18 bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

If a rule is reported out making in 
order the 90-day extension of the Rent 
Control Act that also will be called up on 
Monday. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] and I have agreed 


that if there should be a roll call it will 


go over until Tuesday. This, of course, 
could only be done by unanimous con- 
sent, but I imagine nobody will object; 
nobody ever has; but should there be a 
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roll call on it, although I know of no 
desire on the part of anyone to have a 
roll call, it will go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand this is simply a 90-day exten- 
sion of the act in order that the Congress 
may have a chance to study its renewal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is correct. If it does not come up on 
Monday then it will come up some day 
next week. 

Tuesday: The Private Calendar will 
be called on Tuesday. I understand 
there are 46 bills on the Private Calen- 
dar. 

The Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill will come up on Tuesday. 

Wednesday and Thursday are unde- 
termined. 

Mr. ViNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I think it is in order to 
make a statement with reference to the 
draft bill, as all Members are deeply con- 
cerned about it and wish to know when 
it will be called up. The Armed Services 
Committee will finish consideration of 
that bill this afternoon. I will promptly 
report it to the House and ask for a rule. 
Iam hoping the rule may be granted be- 
fore we take the Easter recess and that 
the bill will be made in order for con- 
sideration on April 3. So I want to 
assure the membership that there will 
be no effort on the part of the Armed 
Services Committee to present the bill 
before April 3 for general debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman inform the House as to 
what his request will be for general de- 
bate under the rule? 

Mr. VINSON. I will consult with the 
minority members of the committee. 
Running through my own mind I would 
say at least 3 days’ general debate. If 
that is not enough we will ask for a 
longer time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
would mean we could not finish general 
debate until Friday after we come back 
and, therefore, we would start to read 
the bill for amendment the following. 
week? 

Mr. VINSON. I think the sensible 
thing to do is to try to adopt the rule 
before the Easter recess, then have it 
understood that the rule will become 
effective on April 3 with the chairman 
calling the bill up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means try to have the Rules Committee 
report out a rule, not for the House to 
adopt the rule? 

Mr. VINSON. I am hoping that the 
House can adopt the rule before the 
Easter recess. 

Mr. MARTIN of Masschusetts. I 
think that might be a little difficult, not 
that there would be any opposition to 
the consideration of the rule. I do be- 
lieve it would be of great benefit if we 
did not have that rule come up next 
week. 

Mr. VINSON. Ithink the membership 
can understand that it will not be called 
up for debate until after the recess. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In line with this 
colloquy which is very informative to the 
House, I may say that of course the bill 
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will not come up until after the Easter 
recess, and that includes also the rule. 
In other words, when the rule comes up 
for consideration there will be continuity 


of debate if the rule is adopted. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not think any great length of time will be 
consumed in adopting the rule when we 
come back because, after all, we know 
we have to deal with the subject. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week is undetermined. 
I have no knowledge of what length of 
time will be agreed upon for general de- 
bate for the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill; but assuming that either 
Wednesday or Thursday or both of those 
days are open I know of no legislation 
that will come up on those days. Cer- 
tainly I would not permit anything that 
might be of a controversial nature to 
come up. It is my opinion that after 
disposition by the House of the rent 
control extension bill and the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill there will 
be no other legislation programed and 
none considered except that which may 
be screened by the leadership to come 
up by the unanimous-consent procedure. 
In other words, there will be no further 
program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman and I sincerely 
hope he will have a very nice celebration 
in his district. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. March 17, as we 
all know, is a very important day. It is 
St. Patrick’s birthday, a saint who has 
wielded the greatest influence possible 


for countless of centuries and will for- 


countless of centuries on the mind and 
spirit of human beings. The spiritual 
influence that we all know which came 
from him is tremendous, it is construc- 
tive, and it is of great value, not only to 
the generations of the past but to the 
present generation and to future gen- 
erations. 

In connection with the celebration, it 
is the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the evacuation of Boston 
by the British. Dorchester Heights, 
which is located in my district, was forti- 
fied by Washington and the Continental 
Army. While that was a bloodless 
battle, it was one of the most important 
events of the Revolutionary War be- 
cause it was the first time that the Con- 
tinental forces up to that time had 
obtained a victory over the British. It 
electrified the people of the then 13 
Colonies. It increased and strength- 
ened their morale for resistance and is 
considered by historians as one of the 
most mportant events that happened 
not only in the history of our own coun- 
try, but in the history of all time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
coming from the South, and Dorchester 
Heights being located in South Boston, 
I know he will make a contribution that 
will occupy a fitting place in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. One incident that at- 
tracted the youths’ attention to the 
17th of March, when I was a boy, was 
when Bob Fitzsimmons knocked out Jim 
Corbett, and became the world’s 
champion boxer on March 17, 1897. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
he overlooks other important events 
that happened on that date. Three 
other important events took place: One, 
the birth of St. Patrick; second, the 
evacuation of Boston by the British; 
and, third, the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were married years ago on that date. 


EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
Saturday night to file a report in con- 
nection with House Joint Resolution 196, 
extension of rent control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
behalf of the housewives in my district 
and all the other housewives in the 
country. Today is income-tax day—a 
day that tries women’s souls, We are not 
complaining about paying our proper 
share of the cost of government. We are 
proud to be citizens of the United States 
and to carry out the responsibilities that 
go with citizenship. 

But we are also wives and mothers, 
and we have obligations to our families, 
We must feed and clothe our children. 
We must see that they receive medical 
attention and good educations.. We must 


perform the scores of other duties that 


are part of managing a household. 
But today, Mr. Speaker, the women 
of America are finding it more and more 


difficult to live up to their responsibilities 


to their families. They are being 
squeezed between inflation on one side 
and taxes on the other. They are suffer- 
ing and their children are suffering. 
Many of the every-day necessities of life 
have been priced beyond the reach of the 
average housewife. Yes, I mean that 
many mothers are unable to buy the 
milk, the meat, the fresh vegetables, and 
many other foods their children need. 
That is because today’s dollar is a 50- 
cent dollar. It is half money and half 
water. And everybody knows what water 
will buy—plenty of nothing. 

I often think back to the days follow- 
ing World War I, when a housewife 
knew that a dollar was worth a dollar. 
In those days a housewife could almost 
fill her larder with a $5 bill. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. BOLTON, I will be most happy 
to yield to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. If I could have some 
help to lift this basket on the table. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a particular and 
peculiar personal interest in the 1919 
basket, so heavy that one woman could 
not carry it home, with what a $5 bill 
could buy. My interest is personal and 
compelling now as then, because 1919 
was the day and the date on which I 
started housekeeping. Had we not been 
able to buy that much for $5 there would 
have been no new home and no house- 
keeping. 

May I just point out briefly what that 
basket contains: A can of beans, a can 
of peas, 5 pounds of flour, a pound of 
butter, a pound of prunes, a dozen eggs, 
a pound of coffee, a loaf of bread, 2 
quarts of milk, a can of corn, 5 pounds 


of potatoes, 2 pounds of sugar, and 3 


pounds of steak. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the distin- 
guished. gentlewoman from Illinois for 
this splendid contribution. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am most happy to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Indiana, 
who will also need a great deal of help 
to lift her basket. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Would the gentle- 
woman care to see what a $5 bill would 
buy 10 years later, in 1929? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Indeed; yes, 

Mrs. HARDEN. My basket contains 
all of the items mentioned by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois, and also includes 
a pound of bacon and a box of gumdrops. 
I shudder to think what this basket of 
food would cost today. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I do, indeed, thank 
the gentlewoman from Indiana, 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman from 
Ohio yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Indeed; yes. I yield 
with great pleasure to the gentlewoman 
from Michigan, who is a good, strong, 
husky gal who can lift her basket, the 
biggest one of the lot. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, by a strange coincidence I, too, 
have brought a basket to the floor of the 
House. It shows what the housewife 
could have bought in 1939 for $5. It con- 
tains all of the items that have hereto- 
fore been mentioned plus three other 
items: A head of lettuce, a pound of 
green string beans, and a jar of peanut 
butter. It is quite an array of groceries, 
is it not? It makes my mouth water. I 
am just as hungry as I can be right this 
minute. 

Mrs. BOLTON. We thank the gentle- 
woman very much for this reminder of 
happier days. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. With sorrow I yield 
to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I have absolutely 
no trouble in carrying my basket. This 
is what $5 in 1951 will purchase: I have 
here one dozen eggs, 3 pounds of steak— 

still have that—2 quarts of milk, and 

pound of butter. If these prices go on, 
this pound of butter will soon be a pound 
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of oleomargarine, and I think some of 
my colleagues know how I feel on that. 

Today is income-tax day, a day that 
the housewives of America observe by 
carrying home these half-empty market 
baskets. 

We are not asking for anything ex- 
traordinary. We do not expect platinum 
minks or vacations in Miami, but we 
would like to be able to feed our families 
properly and wholesomely, as we did in 
these days that we have gone back to so 
briefiy, and that we do look back to with 
a certain amount of nostalgia. 

Last October personal income taxes 
went up on an average of 13 percent. 
That was a pay cut. But the whole an- 
swer of this administration to all these 
higher prices and higher taxes is a pay 
cut and yet another pay cut. 

In the past year alone we had many 
disguised pay cuts besides the one I have 
just mentioned, and then we are told 
that we have price control, yet the cost 
of living has gone up 8 percent since 
the start of the-Korean war. We are 
supposed again, I say, to have price con- 
trol, yet Mr. DiSalle, the so-called Price 
Stabilizer, says prices will go up another 


5 percent by early summer. 


One of my colleagues who was sitting 
beside us when we brought in these 
baskets said, “You had better hurry with 
this program or prices will be up so far 
that you will have to change that 1951 
basket again;” and I think that is very 
true. 

The real tragedy is that the condition 
I have described has been brought on 
largely by the policies of the Truman 
administration. This administration 
has deliberately sponsored inflation. It 
has refused to cut nonessential spending. 
It has encouraged a huge expansion in 
the volume of credit in the banking sys- 
tem. This administration has been feed - 
ing the fires of inflation while it has been 
going through the motions of treating 
the symptoms through so-called price 
control. 

We, the women of America, want our 
market basket to look like the one of 
1929 or 1939. Then we will go back to 
a situation where we will be able to 
take care of our families as they have 
a right to be taken care of, and not have 
this ridiculously great expense for this 
small amount of high protein food. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentlewoman from New York 
and her four colleagues of the fair sex, 
of whom we are most proud, for offering 
this very graphic illustration of what 
has been happening to the value of the 
dollar. In my opinion, the preservation 
of the value of the dollar is one of the 
most important considerations before 
the country at this time, Certainly 
these illustrations should indicate to 
anyone just what is happening to us. It 
shows what is happening to the earn- 
ings and savings of all the people who 
have bought life insurance and who have 


paid on social security and who have 


bought bonds, both Government bonds 
and other konds. It shows what is hap- 
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pening to people whose investments and 
savings are represented in dollar value. 
Certainly this presentation should indi- 
cate to all of us the absolute necessity of 
doing everything we can to keep the 
cost of Government within reasonable 
bounds. - 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
lady yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. In response to the 
statement of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr, HALLECK] I call 
attention to the fact that nothing is 
being done to check the inflation of the 
currency. That is what is bringing about 
this advance in prices. On January 1, 
1919, we had $5,951,368,126 in circulation. 
I am quoting the figures given in the 
official records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Today we have—or did have on 
January 31, 1951—$27,480,000,000 in cir- 
culation, of which $22,811,000,000 were 
Federal Reserve notes. On January 1, 
1919, we had only $2,630,000,000 of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes out, There is where 
inflation is taking place, or, I should say, 
being promoted. The Federal Reserve 
banks have inflated the amount of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation by 
a $20,000,000,000 since January 1, 

It is time the Committee on Banking 
and Currency got busy and brought in 
a bill to stabilize the currency within 
certain limits. If that is not done, this 
country will probably be wrecked sooner 
or later, as a result. 

Prices in a free economy are governed 
by two things: The volume of the Na- 
tion’s currency multiplied by the velocity 
of its circulation, 

Fixing prices, without stabilizing the 
currency, will merely drive goods into 
the black market and probably bring on 
a financial catastrophe from which this 
country might never recover. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
commend the gentlewoman and her col- 
leagues for the very fine demonstration 
that they have made. I would suggest 
that the masculine Members of the 
House give a demonstration of what is 
happening to the price of clothing. 

Mr. RANKIN. The men pay the bills, 
I can assure the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman, and I want to thank her also 
for letting us take this time ahead of 
her, because I am afraid if we had waited 
much longer some of this New Deal 
milk might have curdled. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I also congratu- 
late you ladies for bringing this so forci- 
bly before the Congress because it turns 
the spotlight on the real trouble, and 
that is the inflation of the currency 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Again I thank 
the gentleman, he has given us the real 
reason why our $5 only purchases this 
little basket of groceries, which I am so 
easily swinging around on my arm, 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES. In 1932, we can all re- 
call that $5 would have purchased a big 
basketful of groceries, but then it was 
very difficult for the people to get the $5. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is also true, 
but may I point out, too, that under the 
OPA $5 would purchase a big basketful 
of groceries, but you could not purchase 
them. You see there are two sides to 
every question. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


EVACUATION DAY AT BOSTON 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, next Sat- 
urday afternoon in South Boston there 
will be enough Irishmen gathered, of 
sterling American patriotism and per- 


suasion, to fight and settle almost any . 


war. The occasion will be festive, but 
the spirit animating the gathering will 
be sincere and serious. Make no doubt 
that these good Americans of Irish ex- 
traction will have a very fine purpose 
in mind. . 

On March 17 the good Americans of 
Boston will celebrate a dual holiday—the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the date the British evacuated 
Boston and the birthday of the great 
immortal Irish patriot and spiritual 
leader, St. Patrick. It will be recognized, 
therefore, that the day will be given to 
patriotic and religious observances even 
as men, women, and children of all ages 
and all races join with their Irish breth- 
ren in hailing the great St. Patrick and 
commemorating the departure of the 
British from Boston. I venture to state 
that there is no place in the whole world 
where noteworthy American patriotism 
and honest religious fervor combine more 
sincerely and lustily to acknowledge and 
celebrate truly significant historic events. 

The occasion affords us another op- 
portunity to appraise our present cir- 
cumstances in the world. The patriots 
who drove the British from Boston 
were believers in individual freedom just 
as followers of St. Patrick are champions 
of the independence and dignity of man. 
Neither one of these groups ever com- 
promised the ideals of democracy nor 
were they ever willing to submit to the 
lash of dictatorship and the tyranny of 
the totalitarian way of life. These peo- 
ple were not willing to put the burden of 
defending the Nation upon 18-year-old 
youths and they were unalteringly op- 
posed to regimenting permanently their 
educational, family, and social institu- 
tions in order to provide for the common 
defense. 

We are told that things have changed. 
But human nature has not changed and 
the universal concept of freedom has 
not changed. The urgency of protecting 
our free way of life, they did so much 
to shape, has not changed. We can 
profit greatly by their example of devo- 
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tion to fundamental truths. If we re- 
capture the rectitude, the zeal, the stern 
devotion of the New England Yankee to 
genuine democratic principles, if we can 
embrace the passionate loyalty of Irish- 
men of all generations to the tenets of 
human liberty, the integrity and safety 
of the Nation will be guaranteed. 

The Nation will act wisely in this crisis, 
if it will but turn for guidance and direc- 
tion to the ideals of St. Patrick and 
the principles of the early American 
founders. 

March 17 is in truth a great day for 
the Irish. It symbolizes the triumphs of 
that great race over the forces of bar- 
barism and ignorance and retrogression. 
It commemorates the name of an unsel- 
fish man, an unsurpassed spiritual lead- 
er, who led a valiant people into the 
ways of Christianity, progress, and peace. 
It marks a striking victory over sordid 
materialism, the exaltation of the hu- 
man spirit, and the liberation of the 
human soul from the bondage of god- 
lessness. 

Take them together, the ideals of St. 
Patrick and the principles of the early 
patriots, follow them inflexibly in this 
crisis, cling to them tenaciously, in the 
time to come, hold fast to the truths 
they illustrate, and we need have no 
fear of Russia, totalitarianism, regimen- 
tation, or dictatorship. If we but exert 
the will to embrace and follow these 
precepts without equivocation and with- 
out compromise, America will overcome 
all obstacles, all threats to its freedom, 
and all schemes against its security. 

Let us rejoice in the great deliverer, 
St. Patrick, whose birthday is synony- 
mouz with one of the stirring events that 
led to American independence. If we, of 
this generation, catch his spirit and the 
spirit of the early American patriots, we 
will be inspired and strengthened to pre- 
serve our great heritage of freedom. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MITCHELL). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 


THE NEW AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in taking this time today to 
address you on American foreign policy, 
I am completely sensitive of the fact I 
do not come before you as one who pro- 
fesses to know all of the answers to the 
important issues on which so much now 
depends. The many years I have served 
my country, however, together with the 
years of my continuous service in Con- 
gress, during the whole of which I have 
been particularly interested in our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, appears 
to warrant this expression of my views. 
As most of you know, I served on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for many 
years. 

A number of the great issues of Amer- 
ican foreign policy have occurred dur- 
ing the period of my association with 
Congress. Many of the great decisions 
have been made during this time. On 
different occasions I have seen the United 
States of America standing at the cross- 
roads, trying to determine the right way 
togo. Eevery time we have faced a great 
decision of foreign policy, involving the 
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future existence of our country, many 
urged a certain path as the only way. 
Others just as forcefully said that way 
is wrong but this is the right road. Still 
others, urged the Nation to follow their 
advice and their recommendations. All 
were sincere, wise, and loyal statesmen, 
In the end and as we now look back on 
those great decisions, it appears that 
America chose the right way. Certainly 
this is evidence of the integrity, wisdom, 
and courage of the Members of Congress 
in times past, who had the responsibility 
of charting the right course for the Na- 
tion. Just as in those fateful times, I 
believe this Congress will reach the right 
conclusions regarding issues of the 
moment, and will guide the destiny of 
our country so well, that in the sunshine 
of future peace, the Members who will 
be here then, as well as the people they 
represent, will approve our decisions and 
respect our courage and statesmanship. 

America was enjoying peace and 
prosperity in the beautiful spring of 1913 
when my husband and I came to Wash- 
ington for the opening session of the 
Sixty-third Congress. The Taft admin- 
istration was just closing and the Wilson 
administration justbeginning. NoMem- 
ber of the present United States Senate 
was a Member of the Senate then, and 
only five Members of the House, in this 
Eighty-second Congress, were Members 
at that time. They are in the order of 
seniority, the distinguished chairman of 
the Rules Committee, the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, our distinguished Speaker who 
has served in this high office longer than 
any other American, the distinguished 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the distin- 
guished dean of the delegation from the 
State of Michigan. Washington was a 
beautiful city in that early spring. No 
world wars had taken place. There 
were no temporary war buildings then 
interfering with the wide vistas. Once 
in a while, Members then had a little 
time for horse-back riding or a game 
of golf. It was both thrilling and a 
high honor to be in Congress. I think 
it still is. 

Peaceful America, in a peaceful world 
was not to be the way of destiny for long, 
however. One quiet dawn in early July 
of 1914, a little over a year later, the 
German Kaiser, in his high pointed steel 
helmet, astride his spirited horse rode 
across the Belgium frontier. When the 
German Army invaded Belgium that 
eventful day, little did anyone in the 
peaceful cities, villages, and farms of 
America comprehend the full meaning 
and realize this was the beginning of 
a challenge to their freedom which they 
would have to gallantly meet 3 years 
later. Little did the husky young men 
of America, sense that in less than 3 
years they would be storming the 
trenches of that German Army in far 
off France and Belgium. As one New 
England Yankee said: “Why we don’t 
need te worry about that war, it’s t’other 
side of Portland.” 

In 1917, the war came to America. 
Our country had been vary patient with 
Germany and tried every way to avoid 
being involved, just as the peace-hope- 
ful America of today is very patient with 
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Communist Russia. In this connection 
I respectfully request you to give very 
close attention to the following lan- 
guage: 

Mr. Chairman, whatever the verdict of 
history may be, I am satisfied that it will 
acquit this Government and the American 
people of the charge that they acted with 
rashness or precipitation. As I review in 
my own mind the dastardly career of this 
enemy (Germany), in its relation with the 
United States, I confess myself amazed at 
the moderation and forbearance of the 
United States. I doubt if there ever has 
been in the history of the world a case 
where so much patience has been exhibited 
by one nation toward another. 

The United States today is doing the in- 
evitable thing. It is taking up arms against 
the pirate and the desperado of nations 
which is running amuck. It is because we 
are lovers of peace that we are forced to 
take this step. Only thus can an enduring 
peace be achieved. Mr, Chairman, in enter- 
ing upon this conflict we are fighting the 
battle of democracy against autocracy, of 
liberty against despotism, of freedom against 
enslavement, of civilization against bar- 
barism. 


These words were spoken in the well 
of this House on April 5, 1917, by my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the Honorable 
John Jacob Rogers. They were care- 
fully considered then and are as appli- 
cable to the present crisis as they were 
on that historic day 34 years ago. If he 
were here, he would have said them 
again. Iam proud I have the honor to 
say them for him. 

We have been patient with Commu- 
nist Russia. We are still willing to take 
any honorable step that will evolve a 
lasting peace. We here in America have 
closed no doors. We have not con- 
structed an iron curtain. But the rulers 
in the Kremlin have. They have placed 
so many obstacles in the path of peace 
that we are reaching a point of fatigue 
in hurdling over them. The hurdle race 
is now over. 

Then came Hitler and his Nazi con- 
quest of Western Europe. Very few 
Americans doubted the challenge to 
their freedom when Hitler marched into 
Austria and Poland. Many hoped 
America would not be brought in and 
urged against our being involved, but 
Pearl Harbor ended those hopes. 
America again chose the right road and 
met the challenge and ground to defeat 
those aggressors who were determined to 
end the free way of life in the world. 

Again I shall appreciate your atten- 
tion to the following language: 

I love America, and I want America and 

all that America stands for to prevail. To 
prevail we must strive against war and its 
total devastation. To prevail we must build 
our defenses so strong that we are not de- 
pendent on any other country. To prevail 
we must have faith and confidence in our 
own defenses and in our own Government. 
To prevail we must value freedom more than 
things mortal. To prevail we must keep the 
Stars and Stripes at the top of the mast. 
To prevail we must march forward as a Na- 
tion, united and unafraid. 


The words you have just listened to 
are mine. I said them in a speech on 
the floor of this House in the early after- 
noon of March 11, 1941. Hitler then was 
at the peak of his march to conquer the 
free world, just as Stalin is at his peak in 
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his attempt to conquer and communize 
the world today. These words of mine 
were true then. They are just as true 
this very afternoon. 

KOREA 


There is not anything to be gained at 
this time by any mention of the blunders 
of foreign policy which preceded the in- 
vasion of Korea last June. They are 
well known. I have outlined them on 
other occasions. I do believe the situa- 
tion which led to the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea could have been pre- 
vented. Korea is a tragedy. In smol- 
dering ruins today, Korea represents a 
bloody monument to blunder and 
stupidity. 

We are now committed in this no- 
man’s land to the important job of se- 
curing a satisfactory conclusion. Every 
effort must be made to bring this about. 
The United Nations must face realities. 
It is impossible to win any conflict in 
these times, unless the enemy’s sources 
of supplies are destroyed. To deny this 
military axiom or necessity, to the forces 
of the United Nations is the same as 
ordering them to march into the valley 
of death. No army and no soldier 
should be forced to fight with their 
hands tied behind their back. I fully 
comprehend there are important mat- 
ters to consider in this problem. The 
fact is, however, thousands of lives hinge 
on this decision. The lives of thousands 
of American soldiers and marines must 
be given every possible protection. Their 
lives are not expendable. Their lives are 
just as valuable as yours and mine. Al- 
ready the refusal to permit the bombing 
and destroying of the supply bases of 
the enemy has cost heavily in American 
casualties. This situation cannot con- 
tinue, If it is the judgment of General 
MacArthur and General Ridgway that 
these bases must be destroyed, then they 
should receive orders to proceed from 
the United Nations. This is primarily 
a military decision, not a political one. 
Battles must not be lost and victories 
dissipated by academic political argu- 
ments, and the luxury of international 
polities, 7,000 miles away. If this power 
is not to be given by the United Nations, 
then they are fully and completely re- 
sponsible to find a better solution. 

American soldiers and marines and 
sailors and airmen have fought heroi- 
cally and valiantly in Korea. I have 
seen many of these men in the military 
hospitals. I have talked with them and 
intend to fight with all my energy, to 
see that they are cared for adequately 
and properly. I respect them and re- 
spect their families for their spirit and 
determination. Many of the men in 
these hospitals today are there because 
of a failure of a close coordination of 
our foreign policy under the Department 
of State with our military policy under 
the Department of Defense. 

In our military hospitals are many 
men, the victims, not of enemy gunfire 
but of subzero freezing weather. Twen- 
ty-five and thirty degrees below zero is 
severely cold weather, however, this 
winter is not the first in Korea for these 
subfreezing temperatures. These win- 
ters are common in Korea. These tem- 
peratures occur every year. The re- 
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sponsible officers in the Pentagon did 
not know this, however, for there was 
no subzero clothing and equipment for 
our men in Korea, except that which 
was collected together at the last minute 
and sent over. Some of this was usable 
and some was not, however at best it 
was inadequate and insufficient. As a 
result many of our men were frozen. 
Because of this failure to have the proper 
clothing for this severe freezing tem- 
perature, they are losing their hands and 
feet, their arms and legs. Some of them 
are quadruple amputees. What a hor- 
rible tragedy—a tragedy which need not 
have occurred. 

Those officers responsible in the Pen- 
tagon had 5 months to prepare for this 
severe winter after the Communist in- 
vasion of Korea last June. They failed. 
Because they failed, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men must finish out their lives 
greatly handicapped. There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds who did not survive 
the bitter cold. Their lives already are 
finished. In my long experience, ex- 
tending through World Wars I and II, 
I have never known a more tragic mal- 
feasance of duty. The responsible offi- 
cers certainly should be relieved and cer- 
tainly they have conclusively shown 
they are not qualified for any military 
promotions to higher rank and more re- 
sponsible duties. These perilous times 
require alert, quick-thinking, quick-act- 
ing*officers, not any suffering from the 
mental and physical sluggishness caused 
by Pentagon fever. 

At this time, I believe there should 
be a careful reexamination of the ob- 
jective of the United Nations in regard 
to Korea. It should be determined 
whether this objective is of sufficient 
merit and necessity to require the men, 
equipment, and man-hours necessary 
for its successful accomplishment. 
Strong conclusions should be resolved to 
support this decision. Men are begin- 
ning to question why they are ordered to 
risk their lives in Korea. Some of them 
were told last week by General Ridgway, 
that there was no geographical objective, 
but that the purpose of his offensive was 
to kill the most Communists at the least 
cost. Is it possible that any intelligent 
American soldier would have received 
any satisfaction or inspiration from this 
statement of objective? It seems to me, 
the responsible officials in the United 
Nations should define the objective in 
Korea, and those charged with conduct- 
ing military operations should keep their 
eyes on the targets. Korea is no little 
political game for the men involved. It 
is total war for them. It is serious busi- 
ness. Is this business necessary? If it 
is, then it should be successfully con- 
cluded as quickly as possible by bringing 
to bear all of the might and power neces- 
sary to destroy the enemy. 

USE OP CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS TO 

SUPPORT OPERATIONS IN KOREA 

Since the invasion of South Korea last 
June by the Communist forces of North 
Korea many prominent officials in the 
United States and member countries of 
the United Nations have recommended 
the employment of the Chinese Nation- 
alist armies, now stationed on the island 
of Formosa, to support the operations of 
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the troops of the United Nations engaged 
in the Korean campaign. After the Chi- 
nese Communist armies of Mao Tse-tung 
came to the support of the North Ko- 
rean Communists, unofficially as volun- 
teers, many statesmen strongly urged 
the use of the Chinese Nationalist forces. 
As a result of this contention many citi- 
zens of the United States, particularly 
mothers and fathers of sons either in 
Korea or eligible to go, were in agree- 
ment. It is very understandable for all 
of us to be in favor of a course of action 
which might relieve the strain, tension, 
and responsibility of our own American 
troops. Many of us held the view that 
some member countries of the United 
Nations did not contribute their full 
share. Since Nationalist China was a 
member of the United Nations, it ap- 
peared reasonable and just to use the 
Chinese Nationalist troops under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. This 
was particularly a widely held conclu- 
sion after the Chinese Communists came 
into the war in Korea. The employment 
of the Nationalist troops was even more 
strongly urged after the United Nations 
officially named Communist China an 
aggressor in Korea. 

Unfortunately the use of the Chinese 
Nationalist armies involved some very 
complicated problems. They were both 
military and political, As usual there 
were and still are emphatic differences 
of opinion regarding the correct solu- 
tion on the part of those officials hav- 
ing the responsibility of making the de- 
cisions. No specific decision actually 
ever has been officially announced to- 
gether with the analysis and reasons to 
back it up by any responsible repre- 
sentative or official of the United Na- 
tions or any of the member countries, 
including the United States. As a re- 
sult the American people are confused 
and cannot comprehend this situation. 
I believe the mothers and fathers of our 
country are entitled to some explana- 
tion. I shall state my views in accord 
with the best information I can ob- 
tain. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM 


If the Nationalist armies were to be 
employed there is a question as to 
whether they should be used on the 
mainland of China in establishing a sec- 
ond front or used in Korea in direct 
association with the forces of the United 
Nations. If a second front were estab- 
lished the Chinese Communist forces 
under Mao Tse-tung, would be divided. 
This would relieve the pressure on the 
troops of the United Nations in Korea, 
which, of course, would be beneficial. 

In order to establish a second front, 
however, the Chinese Nationalist armies 
would require a large amount of mili- 
tary equipment. This only could be sup- 
plied by the United States. Also, the 
Nationalist armies together with their 
equipment would have to be transported 
to the Chinese mainland. Again, this 
could be accomplished only by the United 
States Navy, together with the Marine 
Corps. To do this would involve a large 
amphibious operation. Such an amphib- 
ious operation would be an act of ag- 
gression against Communist China, 
would constitute an act of war and could 
very easily directly involve the United 
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States in a state of war with Communist 
China. This in turn probably would 
cause Russia to come to the support of 
Communist China. In this eventuality 
world war III would be under way. 
American power would be divided. This 
is the trap in which the men in the 
Kremlin would like to see the United 
States caught. We must never let this 
happen. In an all-out war with Com- 
munist China many times the number 
of American troops would be required 
than are now engaged in Korea. Fur- 
thermore, such a war would be foolish 
and stupid because in a genuine sense 
the Chinese people are friendly and want 
to be on friendly terms with America, 
Absolutely nothing could be gained for 
America in such a contest. Many of our 
troops would be lost. The gain, if any, 
would be in favor of Communist Russia. 
This we must not permit. 

The use of Chinese Nationalist troops 
in Korea in support of the forces of the 
United Nations, also presents complica- 
tions. Here again it would be necessary 
to equip them and transport them from 
the island of Formosa to Korea. After 
they were there it would be extremely 
difficult for the United Nations forces to 
determine who was friend and who was 
foe, since the Chinese Communist forces, 
the enemy, and the Chinese Nationalist 
forces, the friend, are after all Chinese, 
and look somewhat alike. It would be 
risky business, to know who to trust. 
Furthermore, in view of the importance 
of Formosa to the United States, perhaps 
there is more to be gained from keeping 
a large number of the Chinese National- 
ist forces there, to defend it from an in- 
vasion of the Chinese Communist armies 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


As is the case generally, in an area of 
tension the political considerations are 
closely associated with the military sit- 
uation. From the viewpoint of general 
relations between China and America, 
there is not anything to be gained from 
permitting these relations to deterio- 
rate. No step should be taken by our 
country which would cause the Chinese 
people to turn against us. True, Amer- 
ica is opposed to the domination and 
control of China by communism, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact the Commu- 
nist sweep across China was assisted and 
directed by Russia. The Chinese Com- 
munist leader, Mao Tse-tung, is sub- 
ject to dictation from Moscow. The 
proud Chinese people unquestionably 
resent this control. Unless there are 
large compensations of benefit to the 
Chinese people, coming from Russia, as 
a result of this control or in order to 
keep it, the Communist grip on China 
may be broken on the rocks of economic 
necessity. The Chinese people may rise 
against communism and the Communist 
leaders, even though this is difficult to 
do, once communism with its brutal 
methods has fastened its hold on a na- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that a great amount 
of dissatisfaction exists in China. Com- 
munism is not able to make good its 
promises, ‘These promises are of no 
value to hungry people. As a result 
communism no longer has the appeal to 
the people it once enjoyed. In view 
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of this fact it would be tragic folly for 
the United States to commit an act 
which the Chinese people would inter- 
pret as unfriendly and intended to cause 
harm. Such an act might very well be 
involved in any effort on the part of the 
United States to transport and estab- 
lish the Chinese Nationalist Armies on 
the mainland. It is argued that it does 
not make any difference whether you 
fight Chinese Communists in Korea or 
on the mainland of China. There is a 
difference, however. In Korea the Chi- 
nese Communists are “volunteers.” They 
are fighting in another country. On the 
Chinese mainland the Chinese Commu- 
nists would be fighting on their own 
soil. Instead of committing any act 
which might turn the Chinese people 
against the United States, the policy of 
America should be directed toward win- 
ning the Chinese people away from com- 
munism. Experts on China are confi- 
dent this can be accomplished. Also, 
it is not to be overlooked that if com- 
munism is weakened in China, its ap- 
peal in other countries of Asia may be 
dissipated. 
IN THE PATHWAY OF COMMUNISM THERE ARE 
MANY THORNS 

Based on an examination of the sit- 
uation from a military and political 
viewpoint there appear to be sound rea- 
sons for not employing the Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops to support the opera» 
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Korea. Certainly, the United States 
has not anything to gain from becom- 
ing officially and directly involved in 
a conflict with the Chinese Communist 
armies. If this should occur on any 
greater scale than it is in Korea, on the 
so-called volunteer basis, many more 
American troops would be required. 
This is unwise certainly at this time 
and in view of the critical situation in 
Europe and other areas. We must not 
overlook the fact that communism is an 
ideology and must be met on the psy- 
chological as well as the military front. 
The burden on the people of the United 
States would be increased rather than 
decreased by the employment of the 
Chinese Nationalist armies. Also their 
use would be, in the end a detriment 
rather than a benefit to the United Na- 
tions troops now fighting in Korea. 
THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 

We have now reached the decision to 
meet the challenge of Russian commu- 
nism to the free world. Russian com- 
munism is a strong enemy. This is the 
enemy we saved from devastating de- 
feat only a few years ago. This enemy 
is difficult because he works from within 
to corrupt the minds and souls of men 
and nations. His agents are in every 
allied country trying to defeat us from 
within. He is constantly trying to sab- 
otage our ideals of government as well as 
the Government itself. Through labor 
disputes and strikes he is trying to upset 
our industrial power. Through his 
efforts in other areas of the world as well 
as in every State in our country he is 
trying to ruin our economic life and 
cause a collapse of our system of private 
enterprise. In meetings everywhere in 
the world he is planning, organizing, and 
working to be ready to strike at the 
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proper time. Secret meetings are held 
by Communist organizations in every 
large city in America. Secret meetings 
are held right here in Washington almost 
within the shadow of the Capitol. 
America is divided into areas and dis- 
tricts and each one of these is under the 
jurisdiction of one of these organizations. 
Already the seat of communism, the 
Kremlin in Moscow, is actively engaged 
in war with the free world. Korea, In- 
dochina, Malaya, Tibet, Formosa, the 
countries of the Middle East, Western 
Germany and all of Europe are seriously 
threatened. In fact, Russia is at war 
with all of the non-Communist countries 
of the United Nations. In every free 
nation, Russia is boring from within, at- 
tempting to upset their established form 
of government. Every possible means 
is being employed to force the nations of 
the free world into economic collapse. 
In this way the leaders of the Kremlin, 
Stalin and company, hope to force the 
free world to capitulate to communism 
without the employment of a single Rus- 
sian division or the firing of a single shot. 
Just as the United States successfully 
met the challenge of the Kaiser in World 
War I, and Hitler in World War II, Iam 
confident our country will lead the way 
in meeting the challenge of Communist 
Russia. Every loyal American, both in 
Official life and in private enterprise is 
ein agreement that the menace of Russian 
communism must be abolished. I be- 
lieve this is the view of free people every- 
where. We are determined as to our 
objectives. We know we are in accord 
and that these objectives must be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. As long as Rus- 
sian communism is allowed to flourish 
and spread there can be no peace in the 
world. Our constant hope and desire is 
for a world at peace and we intend to 
remove the obstacles standing in the 
path of its achievement. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN PATIENT 


The United States and the rest of the 
free world has been very patient with 
Russia. We have stood by while Russia 
has formulated plans to control the en- 
tire world, through the spread of inter- 
national communism working from with- 
in nations. Already some of these plans 
have been executed. Assisted by disloyal 
and traitorous citizens within countries, 
Russia has absorbed control of over half 
the world. We have stood by, while 
Stalin has accomplished more with his 
pen and its poison propaganda than 
Hitler expected to accomplish with his 
military might. We have stood by, while 
Stalin and his politburo have forced 
every possible strain on our economic 
system, hoping they could cause it to 
collapse. We have stood by, while cer- 
tain leadership within our own Govern- 
ment tacitly subscribed to the Com- 
munist doctrine, and allowed this great 
country of ours to disarm and cut our 
Military services to the point of national 
disaster. How can these men stand be- 
fore the American people now and re- 
quest the support and confidence re- 
quired of a unified Nation in a unified 
task in a unified free world? Our people 
have been patient. Our country has 
been patient indecd, not only regarding 
the march of communism over great na- 
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tions and proud peoples, but also with its 
penetration into our own Nation. 

The standing by—be-patient policy, 
which actually was no policy—has now 
ended. Almost lulled into a disastrous 
sleep, America has awakened at a late 
hour. Time, precious time, now is so 
precious. The great American eagle has 
spread his mighty wings, stretched its 
great talons, looked all about him and 
has steeled his eye to the mighty chal- 
lenge ahead. The free world again feels 
its sinews strengthen, as America has de- 
cided to take the leadership, in rolling 
back communism from the enslaved 
areas into the land of Russia. No longer 
will the power and might and force of 
America permit communism to capture, 
absorb, and enslave nations just because 
they are weak. No longer will the United 
States of America and her allies in free- 
dom permit communism to coexist with 
freedom as a basis of government. A 
world half slave and half free cannot 
exist in this atomic age. The free world 
is determined now to achieve peace, a 
real peace, no longer threatened and up- 
set by foolish, power-hungry Commu- 
nists making pawns of great nations and 
proud peoples. Our purpose now is to 
establish in this world a company of 
nations associated together in coopera- 
tion, understanding, and peace, living in 
freedom with rules of conduct estab- 
lished of free people, by free people, and 
for free people. It is God’s will that 
mankind shall be free, and through the 
collective action of free men and women 
over the whole earth, freedom will be 
established. 

COLLECTIVE OPERATION 


Many times in recent months we have 
heard those of faint heart and lacking in 
courage state, with the emphasis of au- 
thority, that collective operation between 
nations is finished. In my opinion these 
skeptics are wrong. Collective coopera- 
tion on an international basis is just get- 
ting started. The entire concept is 
young, growing the first roots in the old 
League of Nations and now maintaining 
life in the United Nations. It is still im- 
mature. It is still growing. It is still to 
flower. As time passes the forces of sci- 
ence, economics, and the human spirit 
will bring the nations of the world closer 
together. Collective operation will then 
begin to mature. The objective of real 
peace cannot be secured in any other 
way. It is then and only then that the 
dormant talents of a free world may 
develop a magnificence of being, far su- 
perior to the life we struggle with in 
these times. The step we are now tak- 
ing as a nation may well be the most 
significant event in our constantly un- 
folding foreign policy. It may well be 
that those of us here now are making the 
most significant decisions of any Amer- 
icans in any time. It is a responsibility 
carried in the heart as well as in the 
mind. Our task weighs heavily, affects 
us all, and is quietly sobering. It com- 
mands our honesty, and our devotion to 
our country. 

THE NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


There is little disagreement regarding 
this new decision of foreign policy. All 
over the country people are anxious for 
a lasting peace and are ready to meet the 
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challenge of communism to obtain this 
peace. This positive decision is ap- 
plauded not only by the whole of Amer- 
ica, not only by the whole free world, but 
also by the nations in slavery chained to 
Communist Russia. These people now 
have hopes these terribly heavy chains 
will be broken. These people also want 
something different from what they are 
burdened with. They want peace too. 
Although there is but little difference of 
opinion regarding the basic principle of 
our new foreign policy, there is a healthy 
difference of viewpoint particularly here 
in our own country, relating to the right 
method of operation in order to success- 
fully accomplish its desired objective of 
permanent peace. This difference could 
be disastrous. If the wrong method is 
followed we might fail. If too much 
time is consumed in reaching a decision 
we can fail even though we finally make 
the right decision. Time is precious. 
Our chance of success short of war, or if 
war should occur, depends now on how 
fast we can move, how fast our allies can 
get ready and how fast and completely 
we can work and cooperate together. 
Free civilization cannot afford the luxury 
of an extended great debate. We must 
act if the dangers of war and defeat, 
one or both, are to be averted. In times 
of national emergency decisions must be 
made quickly. Indecision reaps defeat. 

The United States is a large country 
with widely separated interests and ac- 
tivities. Extending from one great ocean 
to the other, life along the Atlantic 
coastline is somewhat different from life 
on the Pacific side, while both areas are 
different from the life in the great Mid- 
dle and Southern States. It is quite 
understandable then, that there should 
be an honest difference of opinion as to 
the method we should employ to ac- 
complish our objectives of foreign policy. 
In order to comprehend this difference, I 
think it is important to consider this 
problem from the widely held concept 
that America is secure from any attack 
by an enemy. 

THE CONCEPT OF SECURITY FROM ATTACK 


Here in America we have been very 
fortunate in not having experienced a 
concentrated attack by an enemy under 
modern conditions of warfare. The last 
time an enemy soldier stepped on Ameri- 
can soil was during the War of 1812, al- 
most 140 years ago. Since this time, the 
American people have felt secure in our 
great island continent. The wide oceans, 
completely controlled by British and 
American seapower, provided security for 
the United States and the Western Hem- 
isphere for over 100 years. 

This period ended with the close of the 
last war. The development of inter- 
continental aviation, very largely has 
erased the security provided by the great 
oceans, We are no longer secure from an 
enemy attack. The wide oceans have 
been naitrowed down to less than 10 
hours. Regardless of this fact however, 
there exists in the minds of many a he- 
lief, based perhaps on hope, that this 
great country is still secure from enemy 
attack, This is due largely to the fact 
most of the population living today was 
born and matured during the golden era 
of complete security. It is dificult for us 
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to comprehend the great realities of 
scientific advancement. It is difficult for 
us to comprehend how an enemy can 
leave his country in an airplane and 
within the short time of hours be across 
the great ocean, bombing and devastat- 
ing our own country. Even today, in 
spite of this reality, there are many 
Americans who believe that no enemy 
or combination of enemies could suc- 
cessfully attack the mainland of the 
United States. Unfortunately these peo- 
ple are living and thinking in the days 
prior to World War II. These are the 
days prior to the intercontinental bomb- 
er. With the perfection of the high-al- 
titude, long-distance airplane, no coun- 
try in the world is safe from an air at- 
tack because of its geographic position. 

There is not one single acre of Ameri- 
can territory that cannot be reached by 
an enemy bomber, providing that 
bomber is able to get through the Ameri- 
can defenses. Only a few days ago, we 
were told by the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg, that in case of an enemy attack 
on the United States, at least 70 percent 
of the enemy’s bombers would be suc- 
cessful in getting through our defenses, 
in spite of our radar screen, antiaircraft 
guns, interceptor planes, and the great 
fighting skill of our fighter pilots. This 
is shocking news. Think of it, seventy 
out of every one hundred planes of an 
enemy attack would get through to dev- 
astate our cities and our people. This 
is a very sobering hour. It requires hard 
accurate thinking. 

With this fact in mind, it is important 
for us to give our attention now to the 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb, 
Since Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the peo- 
ple of America have felt a kind of ner- 
vous security, in the belief that only 
America possessed these most devastat- 
ing weapons ever developed. But even 
this security now has diminished in the 
winds over the Siberian wastelands. We 
know that today, Russia possesses the 
atomic bomb and is manufacturing 
atomic explosives. The American peo- 
ple, however, still clinging to this hope 
of security from enemy attack, has been 
taking refuge in the fact that, oh well, 
even so, we here in America possess a 
great stockpile of atomic bombs and 
weapons. Russia is behind us in atomic 
development, security hoping Americans 
say, and Russia can never catch up to 
America in view of our great industrial 
power. 

This is a dangerous and frightful fal- 
lacy. It is true American industrial 
power is far superior to industrial opera- 
tions in Russia, but this fact does not 
preclude the fact that Russia also might 
have a stockpile of atomic weapons. 
One of the cardinal principles of war- 
fare is never to underestimate the capa- 
bilities of the enemy. To do so can only 
end in disaster. 

In view of modern developments of 
warfare it appears now that America is 
no longer secure from an enemy attack. 
Although the hour is late, it is extremely 
important we fully realize this fact from 
a military viewpoint and as a matured 
Nation. We cannot just sit back and 
view the situation as hopeless. We 
must act. We must make decisions. 
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We must keep alert to every situation. 
We must cooperate and work together as 
never before. Truly, we must be one 
for all and all for one. 

This difference of viewpoint as to the 
method of operation to accomplish our 
objectives is indeed understandable, 
The lateness of the hour, however, calls 
for a decision. There is distinguished 
leadership on both sides. Concerning 
this question, I believe everyone is mo- 
tivated by high ideals, patriotism, and 
a deep desire to recommend a course 
they consider best for the country to fol- 
low. These men are too broad, too un- 
selfish, too brilliant to allow personal 
factors to dominate. Certainly in the 
consideration of an issue as important 
as this one is to our country, to the cause 
of freedom and to the generations fol- 
lowing, no one worthy of leadership 
could permit political ambitions to be a 
factor involved in concluding the right 
decision, Statesmanship operates above 
the level of politics. 

THE GENERAL QUESTION INVOLVED IN SENDING 
AMERICAN TROOPS TO EUROPE 

This honest difference of method is 
focused on the general question of 
whether or not the United States should 
send troops to Europe for the purpose 
of holding Western Europe from pass- 
ing into the hands of Communist Rus- 
sia. This general subject has been di- 
vided into several issues which have 
been discussed in Nation-wide addresses 
to the American people by some of our 
most distinguished statesmen. Also, 
these issues have been considered very 
carefully in recent hearings before joint 
meetings of the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services. 
Sitting jointly, these committees con- 
cluded in a close decision to permit the 
President to send four divisions of 
troops to Europe, which was agreed to 
previously, but decided the President 
should come to the Senate or Congress 
for permission to send any more. These 
committees have decided to limit the 
power of the President regarding the 
ordering of troops. I do not believe 
the Senate or the Congress has the 
power to enforce this limitation. 

As this question has come to the 

House for consideration, it is time to 
sum up and see just where we stand. 
These issues are most important. They 
reach every home and every individual 
in America. As they are decided so 
will be the future of the Nation and 
the future of civilization, They are as 
follows: 
* The first issue: Shall the United 
States send troops to Europe without 
any limitation? In answer to this ques- 
tion a distinguished group of American 
statesmen, including Members of the 
Senate and I presume Members of the 
House, headed by former President 
Hoover, strongly say No.“ Another 
distinguished group of American states- 
men, including Governor Dewey, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Members of the Sen- 
ate and, I presume Members of the 
House, answer an unqualified “Yes.” 

My conclusion regarding this issue is 
this, and I respectfully request you to 
follow. me closely.. I believe American 
military forces should be sent any place 
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in the world where the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have concluded, in accord with 
their plans, such a place is the best area 
for the United States of America to meet 
the enemy in force for our own defense. 

The limitation, if any, should be 
measured by the number of troops nec- 
essary to be kept at home, in accord 
with plans, for defense against attack 
emergencies. This limitation should 
be completely a subject of judgment for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is their 
responsibility under the Commander in 
Chief. 

Many years are necessary to develop 
a first-class military officer. We pro- 
vide the finest training in the world. 
By the time our officers reach top rank 
and occupy high-level policy-making 
positions, they are better qualified than 
any other officials of Government to 
make important military decisions. 
They are professional men. They are 
not politicians. They are trained to 
the job and sworn to the responsibility 
of protecting the country. They are 
worthy of our trust: 

Along with strategy the crux of this 
issue is just where do you want the bat- 
tleground. Remember this—devasta- 
tion follows the area of battle. In order 
to win battles and victories there can be 
no limitation of troops, materials or 
equipment, except the limitation of the 
Nation’s resources. In this war, if it 
should came and I hope it never will, 
where do you want the battleground? 
In Europe? Do you want it on the pre- 
cious soil of the United States of Amer- 
ica? Do you want to withdraw from 
Europe and wait until the enemy is ready 
to devastate our great cities? Remem- 
ber the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
has informed us that out of every 100 
enemy bombers attacking our country, 
70 of them would get through. I think 
those 70 could do very serious damage. 
Seventy percent is a high average con- 
sidering modern warfare. I know the 
officers of the Air Force have been doing 
some hard headed thinking on how that 
percentage can be reduced or eliminated. 
They believe that it is necessary for the 
Air Force to have many air bases in 
Europe and other places, strategically 
located, so that if the enemy should con- 
sider attacking America, he would know 
he would receive a blow 100 times greater 
than the one he would give. In this case 
the enemy might conclude it was wiser 
not to attack. Perhaps that 70 percent 
can be eliminated after all. But it can 
not be by just sitting down here at home 
and waiting. We must act or we will be 
acted against. 

Where do you want this battleground, 
I ask? Where? Do you want it in Eu- 
rope? Or do you prefer the picturesque 
rolling countryside of Ohio—or the fer- 
tile sweeps of the corn and wheat lands 
of Nebraska—or the rich green San Fer- 
nando Valley of California? Where do 
you want the battle to take place? This 
is the burning question. I think your 
conclusion must be the same as mine and 
that is to keep it as far away from our 
homeland and our homes as is possible. 
If this government makes the fatal mis- 
take of interfering with military plans 
to the extent of placing a specific limi- 
tation on the use of our military forces 
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abroad, it is quite possible to experience 
disaster and find ourselves fighting on 
these battlefields here in our homeland, 
My answer to this question is therefore— 
no limitation. 

The second issue: Does the President 
of the United States have the power to 
send our troops to Europe or any other 
country during a time of cold hostility 
in preparation for a possible outbreak 
of hot hostilities or actual combat war- 
fare, without the express consent or ap- 
proval of the Congress? 

To this question the group headed by 
furmer President Hoover strongly say 
“No”; while the group including Gover- 
nor Dewey and General Eisenhower 
holds the Fresident of the United States 
as Commander in Chief, has the power 
now, and in times past has exercised this 
power. 

Personally, I agree with this latter con- 
clusion. There is no language in the 
Constitution limiting the power of the 
President acting as Commander in Chief, 
to order American military forces, any- 
where ir the world, to combat the enemy 
in the defense of the United States. It 
has been argued that the Constitution 
denies this power in peacetime for tech- 
nically speaking there is no enemy of the 
country in time of peace. This view seems 
to have a basis for consideration, for cer- 
tainly if the country is at peace there is 
no necessity for the Congress to raise and 
support military forces of the proportions 
required in times of hostilities and there 
is no need to send troops abroad for com- 
bat duties. This view does not apply in 
the present situation however, because 
the country is not at peace. In fact, it is 
being threatened by a cold, calculating, 
devilish enemy. It is true there has been 
no declaration of war. War dces not 
commence in this way any more. A for- 
mal declaration of war is an obsolete act. 
In these times you do not tell your enemy 
you are going to engage him in war be- 
fore you strike. To do so in this atomic 
age would be an invitation to disaster, 
In order to survive we must proceed in 
the only possible way. In these perilous 
times when there is a breakdown in the 
relation of nations, there is a pericd of 
cold hostilities during which hot warfare 
can break out at any moment. We are 
now in a period of cold hostilities with 
Communist Russia which can flame into 
a hot war in an instant. We are not at 
peace with Russia, Quasi-war already 
exists. We must prepare for any even- 
tuality. Laws relating to peaceful rela- 
tionships therefore are not applicable. 
In view of these conditions I confidently 
believe the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief has the power 
and the right to order troops to Europe 
without the consent of Congress. In 
fact, I believe the Commander in Chief 
has a duty to defend the United States 
against enemies anywhere in the world, 
not just on American territory. Cer- 
tainly there is an element of judgment 
involved, however, I believe the judgment 
of the Nation’s military leadership is 
sound and worthy of trust and con- 
fidence. In order to perform a duty one 
must be both able and in a position to 
perform. 

The third issue: Does the ordering of 
American military forces by the Presi- 
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dent to a foreign country constitute an 
act, based upon a prior concluded agree- 
ment, between the United States and the 
said foreign country, of sufficient for- 
mality and significance, so as to be con- 
sidered and interpreted as a treaty and 
therefore subject to the review and ap- 
proval of the United States Senate as 
required by the Constitution? 

Regarding this question the group 
headed by former President Hoover is 
of the opinion that this action on the 
part of the Chief Executive does repre- 
sent an agreement of sufficient formality 
to constitute a treaty and, therefore, most 
definitely should be subject to the review. 
and approval of the United States Senate. 
On the other hand, the group of Gover- 
nor Dewey and General Eisenhower holds 
the view that such an agreement does 
not have the proportions of a formal 
treaty and, therefore, is not subject to 
the approval of the Senate. 

In my opinion there is not the time 
in modern warfare for the luxury of 
minute consideration of the operational 
details of military plans of allied na- 
tions cooperating and working together 
in their common defense. A formal 
treaty deals with respective rights and 
duties over a specified period of time. 
Military plans and military operations 
are too uncertain to be the subject of a 
sreaty in these times. Military situa- 
tions and requirements change so rap- 
idly it is most unwise to try to harness 
them to an inflexible agreement such as 
a treaty having the force of law. Mili- 
tary operations must be flexible at all 
times. Any agreements made in rela- 
tion to these operations between coun- 
tries must be of such a loose nature they 
can be changed momentarily to meet 
any emergency. It appears to me quite 
obvious, therefore, that agreements made 
with other countries regarding the move- 
ments of our respective troops and mili- 
tary forces do not constitute treaties and, 
therefore, are not subject to the approval 
or ratification of the United States 
Senate. 

The fourth issue: Should Congress 
enact legislation expressly giving the 
President the power to order American 
military forces abroad? 

Former President Hoover’s group is 
emphatic in holding that the President 
does not have the power to send Ameri- 
can military forces abroad, and that in 
order for the President to do this he must 
come to Congress for specific legislation 
expressly granting him this power. The 
view of the group of Governor Dewey and 
General Eisenhower and associates is 
that the President already has this power 
and consequently such legislation is un- 
necessary and superfluous. They are of 
the opinion such legislation by Congress 
would greatly complicate American mili- 
tary action, 

There is no question at all in my mind 
that such legislation is completely un- 
necessary. The power to raise and sup- 
port troops provided Congress with cer- 
tain control. In my opinion this power 
does not extend to control over the or- 
dering of military forces. The ordering 
of the military forces I believe is a duty 
of the Commander in Chief. Congress 
must not complicate military operations. 
I do believe. however. there is much to 
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be gained in respect, from our allies as 
well as a strengthening of confidence 
among the people here at home, from 
cooperation between the President and 
the leaders of Congress in regard to these 
tremendously important national and in- 
ternational issues. It is very true our 
free democratic system of government 
is government by politics but for my part 
I fail to see any room for politics in war 
and in the destiny of our fighting forces. 
For the advantages of unity and har- 
mony I do think the President could con- 
sult with the leaders of Congress and 
keep them informed. 

The fifth issue: Should Congress enact 
legislation expressly limiting the power 
of the President to send American mili- 
tary forces abroad to Europe or to any 
other country? 

In answer to this question the group 
of President Hoover and associates 
strongly favor the enactment of such 
legislation. They believe the elected 
representatives of the people in Congress 
should be the ones to say whether or not 
American troops are to be ordered to for- 
eign soil. In regard to this issue the 
group of Governor Dewey and General 
Eisenhower is emphatic in their answer 
that any limitation legislation might well 
be an invitation to disaster. Further- 
more, our allies would fail to understand 
its whole purpose and would consider it 
from the viewpoint that we did not trust 
them. Cooperation cannot be encour- 
aged in this way. 

In regard to this issue, I shall make it 
clear in the beginning, I firmly believe 
in civilian control of the military, in 
accord with our constitutional system of 
government. Civilian control means just 
what it states, control by the people. I 
do not believe, however, that this civilian 
control extends to how, when, or where 
our fighting forces are to be deployed. 
This seems to me to be a decision for our 
military commanders, They are the best 
qualified to make the right decisions, If 
the Congress should enact restrictive or 
limitating legislation regarding the 
number of our fighting forces to be used 
in Europe, I believe such action would 
destroy allied morale and cooperation, It 
would seriously threaten our military 
leadership. It would act as a stimulant 
to Stalin & Co. to move in immediately 
while the moving was easy, to take over 
all of Europe, 

At tl. is moment, I remind you that the 
greatest single military operation in: all 
history was the Normandy invasion in 
the thrilling dawn of a June morning in 
1944, More troops, more ships, more air- 
planes, more equipment, more planning 
than ever before. made up this gigantic 
undertaking. Why was this necessary? 
Why, I say? I will tell you why. Be- 
cause to win the war and crack Hitler's 
mighty military machine we had to gain 
a foothold in Western Europe. Today at 
this very hour, with our allies we have 
military control of Western Europe. We 
have more than a foothold. We have 
whole countries, friendly and trusted on 
our side. Let us not lose them with any 
foolish legislation. 

These are the five issues in relation to 
this general question as to whether or 
not the United States should send troops 
to Europe, There are other closelv re- 
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lated matters which must be decided. 
In my opinion, however, these five issues 
are of primary importance and should 
be settled immediately. 

The whole national effort this new 
foreign policy requires to defeat the 
march of communism across the face of 
the earth is staggering. Its effect on the 
American people cuts deeply into my 
heart and soul, The economic upheaval, 
the increased cost of living, higher prices, 
higher taxes, scarcity of necessities and 
all of the added little rules of incon- 
venience make up a heavy load to carry. 
The interruption of peacetime activities, 
of education, of planning for the future, 
is difficult. The breaking up of homes is 
a great sacrifice. To be burdened with 
another war at this time, when everyone 
is just beginning to recover from the 
last one, seems more than this generation 
should be required to shoulder. It is 
unthinkable that this generation should 
have to suffer casualties of another war 
and all of the tragedies that flow from 
the science of destruction. It is unthink- 
able that our entire national effort must 
be concentrated on the methods and ma- 
chines of destroying mankind rather 
than on the construction and develop- 
ment of a finer, more abundant civiliza- 
tion. I hate war. I have experienced 
so much of it and its horrors. Its trage- 
dies chill me to the bone. If there is 
any way to avoid it I am very certain 
every Member of Congress and every offi- 
cial of Government would spend their 
entire strength and energy to find that 
way. As Americans, however, we have 
a priceless possession. We have a great 
country—a wonderful land and a free 
life. This is ours during our time and 
it is our solemn duty and inescapable 
duty to pass it on to the generation 
which follows. They must do the same 

. if this priceless possession is to survive. 
We have no choice. Regardless of the 
cost to each of us we are certain of one 
fact, one responsibility, one duty. We 
will protect our country and our freedom 
from all enemies, from those within our 
country enjoying its rights and priv- 
ileges at a time when they are attempt- 
ing to destroy them, and from those out- 
side, wherever they may be, seeking to 
destroy this land and this life, created by 
God, 

FORMOSA—VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


In a sense the value to America and 
the free world of the island of Formosa, 
off the coast of China is similar to the 
value of Western Europe to the whole 
Atlantic-Mediterranean community. 
This value is primarily military in na- 
ture. General MacArthur and other 
American military experts are of the 
opinion Formosa would be of great im- 
portance to the United States in case 
Communist Russia should decide to at- 
tack. In enemy hands Formosa would 
be of value as a great supply and air base 
and would be of tremendous value in in- 
terfering with allied plans and opera- 
tions. 

Some years prior to World War I, our 
military experts recommended the forti- 
fication of Guam. Japan opposed such 
action on the grounds it actually 
amounted to pointing a gun as a warn- 
ing or as a threat to the Japanese on the 


part of the United States. As most of 
you know the legislation for the fortifi- 
cation of Guam was defeated. I voted 
in favor of fortification regardless of the 
protestations of Japan. After Pearl Har- 
bor occurred, if Guam had been forti- 
fied, the whole course of the Pacific war 
might have been different. Many lives 
lost might have been saved. In fact, if 
Guam had been fortified, even Pearl 
Harbor might not have taken place. 

In World War II the island-to-island 
campaign in the Pacific is still very 
fresh in our memories. It was a very, 
very costly military operation, but re- 
gardless, had to be done if the United 
States was to win out over Japan. In 
any future conflict involving the Far 
East we do not want to be in a position 
of having to repeat the island-to-island 
operation. In these critical days I agree 
completely with General MacArthur in 
regard to Formosa. We should not per- 
mit it to fall into the hands of Mao Tse- 
tung and his Chinese Communist armies, 

In order to prevent this from taking 
place, I believe it is necessary for the 
United States to provide some military 
equipment to the Chinese Nationalist 
forces under Chiang Kai-shek now sta- 
tioned on Formosa. Certainly this is a 
valuable use of the Nationalist troops. 
It seems to me to be very wise also for 
the United States Navy to patrol the 
waters around Formosa in sufficient 
force to prevent an invasion of the island 
by the Communist forces. If Russia 
should open an attack in Europe or else- 
where, certainly Formosa would be of 


great military value in view of the fact 


all of China-would be under enemy con- 
trol. In the event of war, and again I 
say I hope it will not take place, but if it 
should, then I want Formosa on our side, 
the side of freedom, and not in the hands 
of the enemy. 

WILL RUSSIA ATTACK IF UNITED STATES SENDS 

TROOPS TO EUROPE? 


It is argued by many, some of whom 


are distinguished scholars of govern- 


ment, that the sending of unlimited 
numbers of troops and military forces to 
Europe will hasten the outbreak of hot 
hostilities or combat warfare. I cannot 
accept this conclusion. There is only one 
nation in the world at this time which 
can start a fighting war. That nation is 
Russia. The same forces which have 
prevented Russia from attacking in the 
past will continue to prevent the men in 
the Kremlin from attacking, if troops are 
sent to Europe. 

Stockpiles of atom and hydrogen mu- 
nitions represent part of these forces but 
not all by any means. The United States 
possesses others more devastating. If 
the men in the Kremlin, want to stay 
in the Kremlin, they will not be so fool- 
ish as to make an attack, regardless of 
the number of troops we choose to send 
to Europe. These men must learn that 
America is in this world and aims to stay. 
CAN RUSSIAN LAND ARMIES DEFEAT THE ALLIES? 


It is argued by some that regardless of 
the number of troops America sends to 
Europe the powerful Russian land army 
will annihilate them so the more we send 
the more casualties we will have. I can- 
not accept this defeatist conclusion. I 
do not believe there are any supermen, 
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I do not belieye the Russian Army is in- 
vincible. 

Battles and wars are not won by men 
alone. Divisions in large numbers are 
of little value unless they are supported 
by all of the necessities with which to 
conduct a modern war. These neces- 
sities are not now possessed by Russia. 
Furthermore, an army fighting on for- 
eign soil is greatly handicapped, if it 
does not have the cooperation of the 
country in which it is operating. This 
was clearly demonstrated in the last war 
by the effective work of the underground 
organizations. In any conflict with the 
Russian Army, excepting in Russia 
proper, I have no fear of the result. The 
American soldier is the finest in the 
world. I have complete faith in our 
fighting forces and in our military arms. 
Russia knows that in any fight with 
America now there will be no lénd- 
lease—no flow of equipment from the 
great arsenal of democracy. 

STAY AT HOME AND PROTECT THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 


Some of our distinguished statesmen 
have forcefully argued that America 
should send no troops to Europe. They 
advise America to stay at home and de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere. In the 
first place, would it not be wonderful if 
the problem was this easy to solve? In 
reply to this unthinkable argument, I 
shall say as forcefully as I can, that this 
would result in our handing the whole 
of Europe to Stalin and company by tele- 
phone. The men of the Kremlin would 
just move in, As a result it would be 
impossible to hold the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, and Africa. Russia 
would gain control of Turkey and 
Greece. Stalin and company would take 
over Iran and Iraq. The Communist 
hordes would sweep over Syria, Israel, 
Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. This would 
be a tragic loss to the Allies and to 
America. I want these countries on our 
side. I want them on the side of free- 
dom and not relegated to the dark ages 
of slavery. 

In losing Europe, America would lose 
the vital Ruhr industries to Russia, giv- 
ing Stalin equality with the United 
States in the manufacture of steel. In 
losing the Middle East, Stalin would gain 
vast oil properties and reserves. In los- 
ing Africa, America would lose the vital 
uranium deposits of the Congo and other 
essential minerals. With Europe, Asia, 
and Africa under Russian control where 
would South America find the market for 
its great surpluses? Could the United 
States and Canada absorb them? Of 
course not. How could the Western 
Hemisphere work and cooperate together 
as a unit? It could not. As the result 
economic necessities would force a break 
up of Western Hemisphere unity. Ah, 
no, the failure to successfully hold West- 
ern Europe at this critical time means the 
failure to defeat communism. And the 
failure to roll communism back into the 
steppes of Russia means the end of free- 
dom and the life we now hold so precious. 

In the second place, in reply to this 
policy I remind those who urge this in- 
effectual isolationist doctrine, that we 
now have close to 200,000 troops in Eu- 
rope. It appears that under this policy 
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to let Europe pass to Russia, the conclu- 
sion is that these men are expendable. 
Never. Never. I say. Never let it be 
determined for one moment that any 
American soldier, sailor, marine, or air- 
man is expendable. No. Not one is ex- 
pendable. On the contrary American 
fighting men will volunteer by the mil- 
lion or singly, just alone by himself to 
save one of his buddies. I repeat, no 
American is expendable, This is the 
roaring spirit that makes us great. We 
even bring back our dead from the grasp 
of the enemy. This doctrine is not 
worthy of American statesmanship. 

I respectfully request those urging 
this—withdraw to the Western Hemis- 
phere policy—to sit down in the quiet 
with their own conscience and honestly 
answer this one question. If your policy 
were adopted, are you prepared to ac- 
cept personal responsibility if it should 
fail? You cannot face the answer and 
you know you cannot. I say to you, 
therefore, to face the facts squarely and 
honestly and stop this constant flow of 
polifluff“ to the American people. 
“Polifiuff,” I say is all that it is. A sein- 
tilla of windy reason blows it into obli- 
vion. Science and the intercontinental 
bomber has ended isolationism forever. 

THE VALUE OF EUROPE TO AMERICA 


It is wise to sharpen this question 
right to the point. An examination of 
the fact conclusively proves the tre- 
mendous importance of Europe to Amer- 
ica in this great crisis with Communist 
Russia. 

According to geography: The countries 
of the Atlantic-Mediterranean commu- 
nity are in some cases around 3,000 
miles closer to the vital targets in Rus- 
sian than is North America. From the 
viewpoint of air bases Europe provides 
the opportunity to make a strategic air 
attack from all directions on almost any 
target within the Russian land mass, 
In addition the bases in Europe save time 
and fuel, both savings important in air 
warfare. 

According to manpower: The popula- 
tion statistics are important from the 
consideration of total manpower re- 
sources. Russia and her satellites in- 
cluding China, have a total population 
of approximately 750,000,000. The 
United States together with the whole of 
North America and Western Europe has 
a total population in round numbers of 
about 510,000,000. This represents & ra- 
tion of about 1 %½ to 1. If Western Europe 
should be lost to Russian domination 
and control the ratio would be about 
3% to 1. 

According to steel production: Steel 
is of the greatest importance to the 
conduct of war. A nation with great 
steel production capacity cannot be de- 
feated by a country having a much 
smaller capacity. In this regard the fig- 
ures show that the United States to- 
gether with Europe, which includes the 
great Ruhr industries, produces about 
four times as much steel as Russia, On 
the other hand if Western Europe should 
come under the control of Russia, pro- 
duction would be almost equalized with 
the United States having but an in- 
cons2quential superiority, This must 
not happen. 
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According to coal production: Coal is 
also vital to warfare. It is vital to the 
production of steel., North America and 
Western Europe together mined approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000 tons of coal during 
the past year, while Russia and her satel- 
lites including China mined about 375,- 
000,000 tons. In Western Europe almost 
450,000,000 tons were mined. If the 
Western Europe production is added to 
that of North America, we would possess 
an overwhelming advantage of about 
4 to 1. On the other hand if Russia had 
the advantage of the Western Europe 
production, the ratio would be about 
1% tons to 1, in favor of Russia. We 
must not permit this to happen. 

According to oil production: Oil is also 
of vital importance in warfare. Al- 
though Western Europe actually pro- 
duces very little petroleum, if it should 
fall to Russia, Stalin would be in a posi- 
tion to take over the Middle East oil 
fields so largely developed by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. In 
accomplishing this, Russia would be on 
even terms with the United States in oil 
production for war use. Although the 
United States would have a larger total 
production, domestic requirements con- 
sume much more of the American pro- 
duction than is the case in Russia. If 
Western Europe can be held in the At- 
lantic community and the Middle East 
oil production saved from the grasp of 
Russia, then we would possess an over- 
whelming advantage. We must not per- 
mit this advantage to pass to Russia, 
‘The control of Middle East oil by Stalin 
and company would constitute a stag- 
gering blow to the cause of freedom. 

According to electric power produc- 
tion: The wheels of our great industries 
are kept turning by electric power. 
Modern industry requires electric power. 
Without it or until such time as atomic 
power is in use, industrial mass produc- 
tion would be at a standstill. In view 
of this fact electric-power production 
for industrial uses represents a measur- 
ing stick of a Nation’s industrial capac- 
ity. According to the best figures avail- 
able, Russia and her satellites including 
China produce about 110,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. Western Europe pro- 
duces about two hundred billion and the 
United States approximately 400,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. These figures 
clearly show that Russia would almost 
triple industrial capacity, if control of 
Western Europe were obtained. We 
must not permit this to take place. 

According to vital minerals: The pro- 
duction of modern war equipment could 
not proceed without an abundant sup- 
ply of certain vital minerals. Some of 
these are possessed in sufficient amount 
here in our own country. Most of them 
we must import from other parts of the 
world. Some of these minerals come 
from the countries of Western Europe 
or from territories under their control. 
Turkey supplies the United States with 
35 percent of our chromite require- 
ments. Sixteen percent of the tin ore 
used in American industry comes from 
Belgium and the Netherlands. A large 
percent of the uranium our country uses 
in the manufacture of atomic explosives 
and atomic power comes from the Bel- 
gian Congo. Considerable quantities of 
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cobalt and chromite also come from 
here. About 45 percent of our man- 
ganese so necessary in the manufacture 
of steel comes from areas in Africa, 
directly or indirectly controlled by coun- 
tries of Western Europe. If the ship- 
ment of these minerals to the United 
States were stopped the successful de- 
fense of our country would be almost 
hopeless. With these minerals passing 
over to Russian control, the Commu- 
nists in the Kremlin would have a tre- 
mendous advantage. 

There are other considerations re- 
garding the importance of Western Eu- 
rope to America. Certainly, one of these 
is the bond of heritage and relationship. 
The large majority of Americans are 
of European descent and have family 
ties with some country in Europe. This 
brief inspection of the facts illustrates 
quite clearly, I believe, that isolationism 
is untenable. 

Either Western Europe is of no im- 
portance to the cause of freedom and 
the defense of America or it is vital to 
our survival. I am positive the latter 
is right. If those urging the former are 
right, then General Marshall, General 
Eisenhower, General Bradley, Admiral 
Sherman, General Collins, and General 
Vandenberg are wrong. I am positive 
it is the other way around. 

With all of Europe under the control 
and domination of Communist Russia 
and these vital necessities denied to 
America, our industrial superiority would 
end and fortress America, with the free 
way of life, could pass into history. Look 
into your soul. Can you, can any Amer- 
ican, endorse a policy which might haul 
down from the mast our noble flag, the 
inspiring ensign of freedom? 

SHOULD WE CONCENTRATE ON SEA AND AIR 

POWER? 

It is also argued by some of our dis- 
tinguished statesmen that we should 
concentrate our national effort on our 
sea and air arms, aid our allies with mu- 
nitions, and hold most of our troops here 
at home, because it is impossible for the 
United States and Atlantic powers to 
defeat the Russian land armies with 
troops. I cannot subscribe to this doc- 
trine because it is militarily unsound. 

For many years I have been advocat- 
ing a powerful Navy, made up of surface 
and submarine fleets, modernized to the 
hour, and powerful enough to give the 
United States undisputed control of the 
seas. In addition, I have urged time 
after time, the construction of great air- 


craft carriers and the building up of the 


naval air forces to such power, that we 
not only control the air over the seas 
but all land areas within the sea and 
bordering the sea necessary for our de- 
fense. The great oceans constitute 
seven-tenths of the earth’s surface. The 
control of these great oceans must never 
be lost to the United States. Only a few 
weeks ago, this House authorized the 
construction of a large carrier, a year 
after the administration canceled the 
construction of the great carrier, the 
United States, at a loss of millions. In- 
stead of authorizing 1 carrier, we should 
have authorized 12 to 15. Their con- 
struction should be underway this 
very minute. Leadership! leadership! 
Where, oh where, is the leadership? 
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Less than 1 year ago I urged the build- 
ing of our Air Force up to the number of 
groups thought necessary by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and his chief of 
staff. I urged this, and advocated its 
necessity here in Congress and in public 
speeches all over the country. I did this 
while the administration was opposing 
the building up of the Air Force. I did 
this at the very time the Secretary of 
Defense was coming down here, before 
the two Armed Services Committees, in- 
sisting on cutting the fat off of the mili- 
tary services. They were already skin 
and bone. And this was less than 1 year 
ago. Why was not such tragic dribble 
challenged? The only man who did 
challenge it, the only man who placed 
the safety of his country above every- 
thing else, was scuttled. The only man 
who dared to fight for his service and 
for his country, who had the foresight 
and the courage to try to stop this scrap- 
ping of the Nation's defense, was Ad- 
miral Louis E. Denfeld. He should be 
wearing five stars today rather than 
some others, He dared to tell the truth, 
and he was fired. This is the tragic story 
of American leadership. It can very well 
be said that just as Lincoln saved the 
Union, Admiral Denfeld saved the Nation 
and perhaps the free world. Some day 
this grateful Nation will honor him, too. 

The reason I believe it to be unsound 
military policy to concentrate our whole 
effort into sea and air power, to the ex- 
clusion of land power, is because I be- 
lieve, and I am certain the military ex- 
perts believe, the three principal military 
forces cannot be so separated in mod- 
ern warfare. All three are integrated 
together into a cooperative team—a uni- 
fied striking as well as defensive force. 
Each depends on the other. The opera- 
tions in Korea completely illustrate the 
unity of our military forces and their 
dependence on each other. Of course, 
there are various percentages of concen- 
tration of each service in a particular 
area depending on the military require- 
ments. These can change very quickly. 
It is to ba remembered that only an army 
can occupy land areas and hold them 
from the enemy. To do so, however, the 
Army needs the complete cooperation of 
the other services. Those who are advo- 
cating air and sea power to the exclusion 
of land power—hence no need for troops 
to Europe—are not in accord with the 
thinking and recommendations of our 
military experts. 

CAN SEA AND AIR POWER PREVENT WAR? 

In my judgment I confidently believe it 
is possible for a combination of American 
sea and air power to prevent war. Con- 
sider if you will a large fleet of naval air- 
craft carriers having the tremendous ad- 
vantage of mobility, moving about in the 
seas surrounding the enemy, with the 
modern naval air forces poised to strike 
at a moment's notice. Then consider the 
Air Force, with bases located in advan- 
tageously selected areas with her huge 
bombers ready to deliver atom and hy- 
drogen bombs on the enemy. Consider if 
you will these two great striking forces 
working in complete cooperation in an 
air attack on the enemy, coming in all 
directions, from our sea and land bases 
and you can picture in your mind the 
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immensity of the blow. I think Stalin 
and his little Politburo, sitting in the 
Kremlin can visualize it too. If they 
should open combat hostilities the re- 
taliation would be devastating. Know- 
ing full well the meaning of this blow I 
doubt very much if they will open an 
attack, In this way a hot war might be 
prevented, although this is not the way to 
achieve a lasting peace. I believe the 
American people should understand 
completely that it is not the military 
policy of the United States and Atlantic 
nations to march on Moscow with land 
armies. Our policy must include the de- 
fense of Europe, however, because it is 
essential to our own defence and the final 
objective of a real and a lasting peace. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INFORMATION 


In order to achieve a lasting peace 
communism must be defeated. It must 
be defeated on all fronts, military, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual. This is the new 
American foreign policy that has evolved 
not from planning, but from failure, ne- 
cessity, anddemand. We are determined 
to carry it through to victory. In our 
rearmament program, however, we must 
not overlook the minds and souls of men 
and what they believe to be their solution. 
Here is the most devastating weapon of 
all. Communism must be defeated as an 
ideology as well as a political method. 
History has informed us that it is almost 
impossible to defeat an idea with the 
sword. / 

Throughout the world today there are 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
who have turned to the concept of com- 
munism because they had reached the 
point of despair and had no other way 
to turn. Anything was worth trying, 
any -straw worth grabbing, for they had 
reached the bottom. The devastation 
of war, the economics of overpopula- 
tion, and the failure of leadership all 
were a cause for this vacuum of hope- 
lessness. Here is where the free world 
completely overlooked the opportunity 
to provide a new hope and a new life. 
Here is where the free world failed. 
Here is where the allies of freedom 
could have met the challenge of com- 
munism and defeated it without any 
gunfire and bloodshed. Here is where 
we failed to recognize that the soul and 
spirit of mankind is more powerful than 
any molded weapon of steel. It is un- 
believable that any human being given 
an honest choice between freedom and 
communism would of his own free will 
choose communism. Since the end of 
the last war, over 800,000,000 people 
have been enslaved, stripped of their re- 
sources, and squeezed of their energy 
and wealth. These people have been 
sold the ideology of communism and ac- 
cepted it because they had no other 
choice. The free world was not there 
and did not come forward with any- 
thing better. 


THE FAR EAST 

The free people of America have made 
heavy contribution to the people of 
China and the Far East. In time of great 
catastrophes resulting from typhoons, 
earthquakes, floods, and crop failures, 
the American people have gone to the 
rescue. The national effort of our 
country is also outstanding. In the ad- 
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vance of education, the combat of dis- 
ease, the improvement of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and the standard of living, 
America has a fine record in the Far 
East. No other nation has done so 
much. Russia has done nothing. We 
have failed, however, to inform the Chi- 
nese people of the many good deeds 
we have so unselfishly performed. The 
vicious propaganda of Communist Rus- 
sia now has nullified our country’s fine 
reputation and our good will has been 
turned to hatred. 

In regard to communism, our coun- 
try did not start soon enough in China, 
Due to the long war between China and 
Japan, the people of China were tired, 
weary, and suffering from the shortages 
of food and other necessities. Starva- 
tion was rampant. Into this vast vac- 
uum the unorganized free world per- 
mitted organized communism to move 
in and sweep the country. Now we are 
fighting with gunfire and blocdshed to 
show Moscow we do not intend to permit 
it to engulf the whole continent of Asia. 
We are trying to accomplish with the 
sword what we should have accom- 
plished with a superior job of selling 
the free way of life. Hungry people 
will follow any docirine, any ideology, 
any issue, if it promises food and the 
necessities of life. It is difficult to nour- 
ish the spirit of a man wasting away in 
starvation. A world half starved and 
half fed cannot peacefully function in 
this age of plenty. Hungry people can- 
not eat freedom, but they can eat the 
fruits of freedom. Neither can they eat 
communism or its hollow promises, 

EUROPE 


In Europe our record is better. The 
Marshall plan prevented the develop- 
ment of a vacuum and stopped the march 
of communism. If it had not been for 
the Marshall plan, Zurope today would 
be under communism. But do not be 
misled. In spite of the many construc- 
tive accomplishments brought about by 
the Marshall plan, millions of Europeans 
have been sold the ideology of com- 
munism. They believe the United States 
is an aggressive nation trying to cap- 
ture Europe in a scheme of world-wide 
imperialism. Moscow has succeeded in 
blacking out much of the good will we 
hoped to achieve. In spite of these re- 
verses, I am confident however, that the 
forces of evil will never prevail in the 
end over the forces of right. 

In the past as well as the present the 
United States has given generously to 
help nations everywhere in the world. 
Both publicly and privately we have given 
heavily of our goods and resources. Our 
Government has provided huge amounts 
of capital and saved the economic life of 
Many countries. We have provided 
food, clothing, and machines. In 
great periods of national stress and dis- 
aster the American Red Cross and other 
private American organizations have 
eased the disaster with quick relief. Our 
record of helping our fellow men cannot 
be equalled by any other Nation in the 
world. Certainly it stands out like a 
mountain in a valley compared to the 
record of Communist Russia. Our ef- 
forts to help other countries have been 
ecmpletely unselfish. Time after time 
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we have made it clear to everyone we do 
not want or expect any repayment of 
any nature. We do expect appreciation 
and good will. On the other hand Russia 
never has helped any country, but in- 
stead has stolen and stripped the re- 
sources of every country over which she 
has exercised domination. 

In spite of the nerit of our interna- 
tional relationships compared with those 
of Communist Russia, hundreds of mil- 
lions have turned against us and flocked 
to the cause of communism. Through- 
out the world Russia has deprived us of 
our reputation for peace and justice and 
good will toward men. She has done 
this without the use of a single soldier 
firing a single shot, while representing 
herself to be on friendly terms with the 
United States, with a complete diplo- 
matic staff functioning every day in the 
Russian Embassy here in our Capital 
City, and commercial representatives in 
almost every large city in the Nation. 

How has Russia been able to do this? 
How has Communist Moscow been able 
to win the battle for the allegiance of 
millions? I will tell you how. The answer 
is organization—fifth-column agents 
and propaganda. Communist Moscow 
possesses a highly trained and well or- 
ganized propaganda machine. Through 
this machine and their fifth-column 
agents, they are constantly selling the 
people of every nation that the United 
States is an aggressor nation determined 
to conquer the world. “Americans are 
capitalist warmongers.” “America is us- 
ing every underhanded means to gain 
control of your government and your 
country.” This is the devilish propa- 
ganda they sell. This is the way they ap- 
peal to the minds and souls of unin- 
formed people. This is the way they are 
destroying the moral reputation and the 
good will of America. In only a very 
feeble way we have tried to combat this 
propaganda. 

THE VOICE OF FREEDOM 


In his report to Congress a few weeks 
ago, General Eisenhower suggested it 
would be most helpful to have a strong 
organization spreading information 
about the free world. We should let 
the world know what we are about and 
wrest we are trying to do. We do not 
need to falsify intentions. We need 
only to tell the truth. The truth is our 
most powerful ally. This is the idea of 
General Eisenhower. I think he is very, 
very right. I believe there should be 
established an organization representing 
the Atlantic nations, the purpose of 
which should be to broadcast true infor- 
mation regarding the principles of free 
nations, and at the same time conduct 
a psychological program, explaining the 
truth about communism and what is in 
store for nations under the domination 
of Communist Russia. 

This should be an independent agency 
of the Atlantic or allied nations known 
as the Voice of Freedom. This agency 
should be well organized and staffed with 
the most experienced and best qualified 
persons possible to obtain. It should 
take the place of the Voice of America, 
the Voice of England, the Voice of 
France, or any other similar organiza- 
tion. These have not been effective and 
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are too closely associated with the for- 
eign departments of their respective 
governments, like our own Voice of 
America and its close relationship with 
the Department of State. I believe an 
agency representing the cause of free- 
dom and representing all of the allied 
countries, operating as a unit could be 
extremely helpful in destroying commu- 
nism as an ideology in the heart of its 
homeland of Russia. In addition, the 
Voice of Freedom would help under- 
standing in the Atlantic community. It 
would counteract the undermining prop- 
aganda of Russia. It would build our 
morale and strengthen our health and 
courage. It would soon show the 
people of the world what is right and 
who is right. The truth can never 
be defeated. It will always win above 
falsehood. If they knew of its existence 
I believe the Russian people would pre- 
fer freedom to slavery. 

The Russian people as well as the 
people in all countries should be told the 
truth about why the free world is re- 
arming. They must be told we are 
doing this not because we want war but 
because we want a lasting peace. I 
think our intentions should be made 
clear, and why it has been necessary for 
us to reach these serious conclusions. 
I think we should tell the Russian people 
and Communists everywhere what free- 
dom stands for and exactly where we 
stand. I think we should tell them what 
life has to offer in the free world. I 
think we should give these people the 
opportunity of a free choice. 

TRADE WITH COMMUNIST RUSSIA 


The iron door of communism can be 
pried open by an organized economic 
policy on the part of the Atlantic allies, 
All trade with Russia on the part of the 
Atlantic allies should be stopped at once. 
All trans-shipment of goods to Russia 
mustend. American goods sold to other 
countries must not be resold to Russia. 
It should be an immediate objective of 
the Atlantic nations to prohibit all trade 
with Communist Russia. Since it is our 
policy now to defeat communism and roll 
it back to Russia, certainly we should not 
provide Russia with vital materials and 
products to be used against us. We 
made this fatal error in our war against 
Japan. Prior to the war Japan pur- 
chased most of our scrap iron and steel. 
As a resuit when an attack was made 
by the Japs the GT's would shout, “Look 
out, here comes the Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated.” Let us not make this mistake 
again. If it is the purpose of Russia to 
wage war, to engulf the world in com- 
munism, let us force this Russia to be 
confined to her own resources. If we 
must face their steel let us be certain it 
is not our steel making a round trip. 

While mentioning this subject of 
trade, I believe there should be a trade 
system worked out between the Atlantic 
or free nations which are cooperating 
together in this fight against com- 
munism. There should be some measure 
of fairness involved. It should be a two- 
way road among friends. 

Any number of business institutions 
in allied countries are charging the 
United States terrific prices for materials 
we must have for war production. After 
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these materials are processed into ma- 
chines and equipment of war, the United 
States gives the equipment to these na- 
tions in order to help them in their war 
preparation. In other words, they 
charge us tremendous prices for mate- 
rial we give back to them in the manu- 
factured equipment. Of course, this is 
ridiculous. These are countries which 
the United States put on their feet re- 
cently with the Marshall plan and other 
gifts and loans. As soon as possible 
there should be a conference of the Al- 
lied Powers to work out some solution 
for such inequities. 
COMMUNIST RUSSIA CAN BE DEFEATED 


In this great struggle between the 
forces of freedom and the forces of com- 
munism, i am certain freedom can win. 
I am confident the Allies can defeat 
Communist Russia. Ultimate victory 
and lasting peace can be ours only, how- 
ever, if we resolve here and now to work 
in unity as a Nation and as a Nation fully 
cooperate with all of our allies bound 
together by the sinews of freedom. As 
allied countries we must be a unified 
team possessing a spirit similar to our 
great American Union. We must keep 
our eye on the furrow and plow it 
straight and deep. 

To accomplish this unity so necessary 
to the achievement of our objective, it is 
mandatory that we establish together 
and understand together, some basic 
principles of cooperative effort. These 
principles I conceive to be the following: 

Together we must, of course, have a 
common cause, This cause seems to me 
to be the preservation of the free way 
of life by eliminating any force such as 
communism which is standing in the 
way, thereby making it possible for a 
lasting peace. Our cause must be right. 
It must command the respect and the 
mind and spirit of mankind. Our cause 
must be greater, higher, and more ap- 
pealing than all things mortal. Our 
cause must be worth dying for. 

Together we must possess a common 
courage. The achievement of a great 
unified undertaking requires more than 
physical courage to face the enemy in 
battle. Bravery and valor evolve from 
physical courage and are magnificently 
admirable. In addition everyone must 
possess moral courage. We must make 
personal sacrifices. We must shoulder 
additional burdens. We must never 
flinch from doing all if not more than 
is expected of us. We must be equal to 
all the demands and inconveniences re- 
quired. We must possess the stamina to 
carry on, to keep going, for upon us here 
and now depends the future of the ages. 

Together we must have a common 
faith. All depends upon faith. Without 
it victory is impossible. We must have 
faith in our God, faith in our neighbors, 
faith in our associates, faith in our coun- 
try, faith in our leaders, faith in our pol- 
icies, and faith in our cause. Our faith 
does not restrain the right to question, 
or a right to oppose but it does preclude 
the right to obstruct. Those honored 
with leadership must do their best, for 
only one’s best commands faith in oth- 
ers. Possessing a common faith the At- 
lantic community will be equal to its 
task. Without faith our collective effort 
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will flounder on the shoals of disagree- 
ment and be shattered to pieces. 

Together we must possess common 
ethics. Within the concept of ethics we 
recognize honor, respect, and honesty. 
The absence of any of these qualities will 
_ cause a breakdown of individual rela- 

tionships. The same is true regarding 
nations. No nation, in a common un- 
dertaking, can take unfair advantage of 
another, economically or politically or 
from a military viewpoint. Every na- 
tion must do its part. All must put their 
shoulder to the wheel of duty. All must 
respect the efforts of each regardless of 
whether the country is large or small. 

Together we must have a common de- 
termination. Our belief, our cause, our 
courage to stand the strain, our faith in 
our ability and the ethics of our conduct, 
will avail us nothing toward the achieve- 
ment of our goal, unless we possess the 
common determination to win through 
to victory regardless of the sacrifice. In 
unity we must be determined that the 
enemy shall be defeated. In unity we 
must be determined slavery shall be 
abolished from the earth. In unity we 
must be determined to achieve a lasting 
peace. 

CRITICISM 

Within the function of our collective 
operation we are certain to engage in 
criticism. We may strongly disagree 
with policy and method. We may right- 
fully question the wisdom of certain pro- 
posals and present our views in an effort 
to reach decisions based on sound judg- 
ment. Criticism, if it be the right kind, 
can render inestimable service. The 
criticism in which we indulge, in these 
solemn times, must be constructive and 
not destructive. We must try to build 
and not to tear down. Unless our re- 
marks will improve rather than retard, 
they had better not be spoken. Unless 
our criticism strengthens our faith in 
the attainment of the goal, a free world 
in lasting peace, it had better remain 
unsaid. We must hold fast to our faith. 
We must be worthy of trust and trust 
each other individually and as nations. 

These are the days when the allies of 
freedom are molding plans, pooling re- 
sources and making the social and eco- 
nomic adjustments required in this 
vitally important collective undertaking. 
The five basic principles I just outlined 
are fundamental if this new alinement 
of free nations is to mature into an 
operational unity. 

A MESSAGE TO STALIN 

Your Excellency: The transmitting of 
a message to you from the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States is somewhat 
indirect and irregular. The regular way 
is through the channels of the Depart- 
ment of State, and His Excellency, the 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in Washington. But 
I am quite sure you can appreciate ir- 
regular procedure and the value of its 
employment in certain situations. This 
is one of them. 

Like your country the United States of 
America is large in territory, not so vast 
as Russia, but large enough so that our 
Government is not in the least interested 
in increasing its size. 


America has no _ 
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interest in absorbing other nations or 
gaining any control whatsoever over 
them. In the history of human events, 
America is not an old country, but for 
165 years our beliefs, our intentions, and 
our objectives have been known to the 
leadership of the world. They were 
known to your predecessors just as they 
are to you. Our national principles are 
very direct and very simple. 

We believe in God. 

We believe all men and women are 
created equal. 

We believe the people are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, including life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that Government derives 
its power from the consent of the gov- 
erned, the people. 

We believe in law designed for the 
wholesome benefit of all the people. 

We believe in justice, that no indi- 
vidual should be deprived of his life, or 
liberty without a fair trial by a jury of 
the people. 

We believe in the freedom of body, 
mind, and spirit. 

We believe in helping our neighbors. 

We believe in the independence of 
nations. 

We believe it is possible for all man- 
kind to live in lasting peace. 

In support of these beliefs we have 
pledged our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. In your considered judg- 
ment, sir, are these principles sound? 
If you believe any of them wrong will 
you favor the people of the United States 
with the benefit of your views? If you 


would give to the world a statement of 


the basic principles of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, disclosing its intentions and ob- 
jectives, as well as the beliefs and hopes 
of the Russian people, you would greatly 
contribute to world understanding. 

If your Government could endorse for 
the Russian people the principles under 
which America has progressed and flour- 
ished, from a few small colonies in a new 
land, to the mightiest Nation in the world 
today, you would relieve the tension 
which is becoming tighter and tighter, 
day after day, between your country and 
the free people of the world. Unless you 
have objections to the American princi- 
ples is not this possible? 

You sir, possess one of the greatest op- 
portunities ever to come to anyone in 
the history of nations. You have the 
opportunity to guide your country and 
your people into a golden future in which 
they may fully share the fruits and glory 
of lasting peace. Or you may lead your 
country into a devastating war against 
the free world, a war in which your coun- 
try would be desolated, your people 
ruined, your Government abolished and 
you would disappear into oblivion. It is 
well to remember that in any conflict 
between freemen and those in bondage, 
freemen will win, for God created man 
to be free. 

If you choose the way of peace and 
good will toward men you will receive 
the full cooperation of America and the 
free countries of the world. You will 
achieve many advantages for the Rus- 
sian people. The talents of men every- 


where can be turned to the constructive _ 
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accomplishments which bloom into a 
larger and more abundant life. The 
dreams and hopes of the Russian people 
will become true and real in a trusting, 
peaceful world. 

If you choose to resort to war against 
the free world, you and your country 
will experience all of the might and fury 
of an all-powerful America. Established 
in freedom, America never will permit 
the free way of life to pass. Your blue 
skies will be hidden by the wings of great 
bombers forming a ceiling of destruction 
for your industries, your cities, and your 
people. Your crops will be destroyed. 
Your fields, your soil will not produce 
again for many years. They will not 
produce—not even a weed. This is the 
force of destruction of modern, scientific 
warfare. This is the power of America. 
Your country will be blockaded from the 
sea and bombed from the sea. Your 
ships will be sunk. Your harbors torn 
to ruin. This is the power of America. 
Your Government will collapse.. Your 
armies will disintegrate in confusion. 
Your people will suffer from disease and 
starvation. Your country will be deso- 
lated. This is the power of America. It 
is our hope and our desire you will never 
force us to use it. 

As you probably know, here in America 
the people enjoy freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of movement, freedom of ex- 
pression. Every important issue affect- 
ing the future of our country is exten- 
Sively debated. Wide differences of 
views are expressed. Sometimes the peo- 
ple take one side or the other. The Gov- 
ernment’s business is the people's busi- 
ness and is discussed by the people every- 
where in the country. You must not be 
misled by American differences of views 
regarding important questions. You 
must not be misled by the expressions of 
the leaders of our established political 
parties. You must not be misled by the 
debates in Congress. When a decision is 
reached on any issue America will stand 
in unity behind the decision. Do not 
be misled. 

In these fateful times, sir, you may 
have the honor and esteem of the Rus- 
sian people or you may have their con- 
tempt and hatred. You may have the 
respect and admiration of the whole 
world or you may harvest its derision 
and scorn, as did Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo. You can rise to greatness or you 
can fall into infamy. You, sir, have the 
choice. It is yours to decide. Men of all 
faith and all nations, men in bondage, 
men who are free are counting on you. 
May God give you the light to see the 
right. May your choice cause the peal- 
ing of bells and the cheers of people. 
May your choice be peace, Your Ex- 
cellency. 

CONCLUSION 

Our new American foreign policy is 
late in taking shape. It is not too late, 
however, if we can pull together in unity. 
This cooperation is our test in these crit- 
ical moments. If we fail to work to- 
gether, the free way of life is lost, lost 
perhaps forever. Now that the decision 
has been made communism must be de- 
feated as a force standing in the path- 
way of peace. I approve of this decision. 
If the men in the Kremlin in Moscow are 
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scheming to gain control of the world 
through international communism, these 
men must be defeated. 

It is possible this new foreign policy, 
together with the necessary decisions to 
support it, may lead our country into 
war. It is extremely difficult to finally 
reach a decision to endorse this policy. 
It is a serious decision and I want you to 
know I reached it after long hours of 
thinking, hours filled with anguish and 
torment. Many a night I have been un- 
able to sleep. Many a night I have sat 


through in the quiet with my conscience. 


Many a night I have asked for divine 
guidance that I might clearly see the 
right way and make the right decision. 
I believe I have made it, thanks to God. 

I firmly believe the decision to end the 
spread of communism and sweep it from 
the pathways of peace might prevent war 
rather than cause it in these times. I 
believe this decision will save the free 
way of life for generations yet to come. 
If this decision were not made, I believe 
millions and millions more people of the 
world would be engulfed into the deep 
chasm of Communist enslavement. This 
in turn would lead to war—a war in 
which many of the advantages we pos- 
sess today would be on the side of the 
enemy, a war in which freedom might 
not have an even chance. 

The great decision to meet the chal- 
lenge of communism now provides the 
allies of freedom with advantages heav- 
ily in our favor providing we do not 
foolishly permit them to pass over to 
Russia. Some of these advantages are 
involved in our maintaining control of 
Western Europe, the countries of the 
Atlantic-Mediterranean community. I 
firmly believe we must hold this area. I 
firmly believe we can hold it. It is for 
this reason, I believe it is necessary to 
send American troops and American mil- 
itary forces to Western Europe. To de- 
cide otherwise is to teeter-totter with our 
destiny. We must not be a party to a 
game on the teetering board when it is 
possible for the see-saw to abruptly end 
with a terrible bump. 

Since it is necessary to send American 
troops to Europe, I strongly believe the 
Congress should refrain from placing 
any limitation on the number to be sent. 
Congress is not the body to decide this 
question. This is a matter of military 
operation and military planning. This 
is not à political question or a question 
in which Congress should interfere. The 
number of troops to be sent to Europe is 
determined by the capabilities and mili- 
tary forces of the enemy. 

It is important not to misunderstand 
this situation. From the viewpoint of 
saving Western Europe for Western Eu- 
rope, I believe it is right to urge the 
countries in this area to do their full 
share, From the viewpoint of holding 
‘Western Europe for the cause of freedom 
which is the cause of America, I still be- 
lieve it is right for these countries to 
do their full share. But from the con- 
sideration that Western Europe is all im- 
portant to our success, that it constitutes 
our first line of defense, that to lose it 
might mean failure, I believe the control- 
ling issue is to hold it and hold it at all 
costs. If it means the difference between 
victory and defeat for America and the 
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cause of freedom, then I say we are being 
extremely foolish to place any limitation 
on the number of American troops to be 
sent. If it is a question of fighting for 
survival, I think the battleground should 
be at the first line of defense. In this 
crisis this line is Western Europe. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not want a single son of American 
parents to be sent to war in Europe. 
I do not want war. I hate it. I have 
seen it in all of its terrible fury. I 
am willing and I am trying to do every- 
thing I can to prevent the coming of 
another war. I wish I could tell you 
this afternoon that there will be no 
war and that we can go about our life 
in peace. I cannot bring you this mes- 
sage because if I did I would be mis- 
leading you and I shall never intention- 
ally mislead you. There is a possibility 
of war. Because of this possibility we 
must prepare. We must be ready. We 
must follow the advice of our military 
leadership. Above all we must not pull 
the rug out from under General Eisen- 
hower in his effort to mold a unified 
military force, equal to the task of de- 
feating communism and its Russian mili- 
tary machine. 

It is not my purpose to recommend 
that America do the whole job or more 
than its fair share. I believe every free 
country in the Atlantic-Mediterranean 
community should do its part; carry its 
share of the load. I do not believe in 
giving a blank check to anyone. It is 
my purpose to make very clear that we 
cannot permit our cooperative effort to 
break down on the shoals of disagree- 
ment as to which country shall do what 
job. If we are to succeed we can only 
do so as a completely cooperative force 
operating as a unit. We must trust each 
other. We must believe in our cause. 
We must know in our hearts we are 
right. We must have the determination 
to do the job. If in the end we accom- 
plish our objective, we win our victory, 
it does not matter too much if one has 
carried more of the load than another. 
To command honor and respect and to 
feel deep pride of satisfaction, comes 
only from the knowledge our country did 
its best, that our country did its part, 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

The decision to meet the challenge 
now and to meet it on our own terms 
could well be the deciding factor in sav- 
ing the lives of many thousands of our 
men, thousands of our citizens, as well as 
saving our country and our freedom. If 
this decision was postponed or if we fail 
to make full use of the precious time we 
still have or if we fumble our oppor- 
tunity, I fear the cost might be a hun- 
dred, yea, a thousand times greater. 
The cost might be freedom. It might be 
our country. It might be our lives. 

THEN THERE WAS PEACE 


It is my firm conviction that if we are 
to win out in this great struggle of our 
time we must stop creating ghost issues 
and wasting time on them. Our real 
objective is to have a lasting peace. To 
achieve this America has contributed 
more than any other country. Often- 
times it is said America wins the wars, 
but fails to win the peace. After some 
refiection I have concluded it is mis- 
leading to give the impression that the 
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nature of peace is competitive and is 
either won or lost. This is not true. 
Peace is a quality of the mind, evolved 
from the heart and spirit of mankind. 
To be achieved, peace must be wanted. 
As long as any group or nation desires 
to interfere with the lives of others and 
posseses the power to do so, there can be 
no peace. Lasting peace will be possible 
only when the sword is sheathed as a 
method of adjusting the differences be- 
tween men and nations. This is our real 
goal. In the not too distant future we 
shall anxiously look to the breaking sky 
and by the dawn’s early light we will see 
the glorious ensign of freedom and peace 
waving in the breeze on high. This is 
the mission of this generation on this 
earth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 


BOYS IN TRAINING CAMPS SHOULD BE 
PROTECTED AGAINST INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
within a few days this House will give 
consideration to one of the most impor- 
tant legislative proposals that will be 
presented to the Eighty-first Congress. 
It is a bill to provide for the effective 
utilization of manpower resources and 
for the authorization of universal mili- 
tary training and service, and other pur- 


poses. 

The bill, among other things, provides 
for the continuation of the drafting of 
men in the Armed Forces and for lower- 
ing of the age of draftees to a minimum 
of 18% years. It is the intent of this 
legislation, as I understand it, to increase 
the personnel of the armed services. Ac- 
cording to reports we have received? it 
is the plan of the administration and 
of the military to maintain the biggest 
peacetime armed force in the history of 
this country. 

The particular problem to which I want 
to direct your attention briefly today 
deals with the use and sale of. alcoholic 
liquors in and around the training camps 
where our Armed Forces are located and 
are in training. 

I have received a great many letters 
from mothers and fathers of boys who 
are separated and others about to be sep- 
arated from their homes and their home 
surroundings and to be placed under 
conditions and circumstances far differ- 
ent from those to which they have been 
accustomed. Among other things, they 
will be subjected to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. The amendment I pro- 
pose to offer to the legislation when it 
is considered on the fioor of the House 
provides in substance that— 

No person, corporation, partnership, or 
association shall sell, supply, give, or have 
in his or its possession auy alcoholic liquors, 
including beer, ale, or wine, inside the con- 
fines of or within a reasonable distance of 
any military camp, station, fort, post, yard, 
base, cantonment, training or mobilization 
place which is being used at the time for 
men in the Armed Forces; but the Secretary 
of Defense may make regulations permitting 
the sale and use of alcoholic liquors for me- 
dicinal purposes. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the pro- 
visions of this section or any orders, rules, 
or regulations made by proper authority 
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thereunder shall unless otherwise punishable 
under the Articles of War be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
and/or imprisonment for not less than 30 
days nor more than 12 months. 


Mr. Speaker, an amendment similar to 
the one I shall propose was submitted 
for the consideration of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, so it will not 
be new to the committee when it is pre- 
sented for your consideration. This, in 
my opinion, is an extremely important 
amendment. I see no reason why this 
House should not be willing to offer the 
protection embodied in this amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is not only a 
question of protecting the boys in their 
health and their future happiness, but 
it certainly contributes to the benefit of 
this country. The adoption of this 
amendment is a part of the program of 
the training of the men in the Armed 
Forees, and, as I said before, the ap- 
proval of the amendment will give a 
little consolation to the mothers and 
fathers of these boys who are required to 
meet new surroundings and undergo 
unusual adjustments, 

In order to emphasize the need of this 
amendment, it might be well to remind 
ourselves that Germany was a nation 
which made liquor freely available to the 
young men in her armies; we have twice 
defeated Germany. Italy subscribed to 
similar principles, and the attitude of 
that nation toward vice included legal- 
ization, and state-supervised bordellos: 
and Italy has twice within my lifetime 
come out rather badly in armed com- 
petition with the clean-living young 
men of America, France’s code on the 
issues involved in this amendment might 
possibly coincide with the opinions of 
Members who will vote against it, and 
we have twice had to put American men 
into uniform to save France. Finally, 
the protections desired by this amend- 
ment were the protections given the sol- 
diers of the United States in World War 
T, and while I may be slightly prejudiced 
on that subject, I thought the American 
soldiers did pretty well in World War I, 
in competition with soldiers from na- 
tions which would not approve of this 
amendment. 

Under the circumstances I have out- 
lined in this statement, the last thing 
we want to do is to see these boys con- 
fronted with a temptation that will dull 
the edges of sensation. Most of these 
boys going into the Armed Forces are not 
drinkers, No one contends that the 
drinking of liquor will be helpful to them 
in any respect. I think anyone who has 
been addicted to the use of alcohol will 
tell you that when used to excess, it is 
an enemy that steals away man’s brains. 

Very unfortunately, we have a few 
people in this country who for selfish 
interests and profits would, as Dr. Ham- 
maker has well said, “Shut their eyes to 
the desolation and ruin that may come 
to many a soldier boy in 21 or 27 months.” 
It is our job and our responsibility to 
defend these boys against that sort of 
thing insofar as we can do so. Let us 
see to it that men in uniform will find it 
difficult rather than easy to take on a 
thing that is bound to do them harm and 
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at the same time make them less valu- 
able as members of the Armed Forces. 

In support of what I have had to say, 
I am including a statement by Lionel 
Shapiro that appeared in the Evening 
Star of February 16 entitled “Eisenhower 
Troops Offend French With Drunken 
Rowdyism.” This statement alone ought 
to make us appreciate the situation in 
which we are placing American boys, 
and it shows also the misunderstanding 
that may be created in a foreign country. 
I should add that these boys are not 
altogether to blame for the things de- 
scribed in this statement. It is the 
American Government and those in 
charge of our Armed Forces that will 
have to assume a share of the responsi- 
bility. The article reads as follows: 

Frere Hower Troops OFFEND FRENCH WITH 
DRUNKEN ROWDYISM 
(By Lionel Shapiro) 

Parts, February 16—If one may judge by 
the incidents which have occurred in Paris 
streets and cafes since the buildup of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's headquarters at the Astoria 
Hotel here, American militery authorities 
face a grim problem of disciplining their own 
troops. 

Only a comparatively few troops, mostly 
on temporary duty from German bases, have 
arrived in Paris. But the graph of police- 
reported incidents is already rising to a point 
which indicates a future problem of some 
gravity in the relationship between American 
soldiers and French civilians. 

In the post-liberation period 6 years ago, 


General Eisenhower had indifferent success 


in his earnest efforts to curb troops rowdy- 
ism. Today, according to a French police 
official (who declined to be quoted by name), 
the advance guard of American troops is dis- 
playing a rough arrogance which is accom- 
plishing more for the “Go home Eisenhower” 
campaign of the Communists than all of 
their newspaper propaganda. 

the last two evenings this corre- 
spondent witnessed incidents which illus- 
trate the official’s remarks. 

In a huge brasserie, a coffee house with 
musical entertainment, a woman singer was 
interrupted by shouts of “Get hot!” and 
“Take it off!” from half a dozen American 
soldiers, obviously drunk. The singer finally 
was forced to retire from the microphone, 
and the eyes of some 300 middle-class Pari- 
sians who were being entertained became 
fixed on the Americans. 

The latter thereupon got to their feet, 
glared about the room, and challenged any 
of the “yellow Frenchmen” to come out and 
fight. After a period of tense silence, the 
Americans broke into paroxysms of laughter 
and frolicked out of the place. 

A more serious incident occurred in a res- 
taurant just off the Champs Elysees. Two 
voluble American soldiers, who claimed in 
their more amiable moments that they were 
in Paris on temporary duty from the military 
police detachment in Frankfurt, set them- 
selves up at the head of the bar and accosted 
every woman who entered the restaurant, 
whether accompanied or not, as a street- 
walker. It so happened that an American 
Air Force captain in uniform entered with 
his wife. 

The soldiers, one a Pfe and the other a 
corporal, maintained their gutter commen- 
tary in such loud voices and in terms so 
execrable, that several diners called for their 
bills and left the restaurant. When the 
owner of the restaurant interceded, he was 
told if he wasn't so old he would get his 
head knocked off. 

Finally the Air Force captain and his wife 
proceeded to leave the restaurant. The lat- 
ter, fighting back tears of chagrin and em- 
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barrassment, said to the soldiers as she 
passed them, “You are a disgrace to America.“ 

One of the soldiers took hold of her arm 
and twisted it in the best Hollywood tough- 
guy fashion. In a moment the French peo- 
ple in the restaurant witnessed a vicious fist 
fight between two American enlisted men 
and an American captain. 

When the police arrived, the captain and 
his wife took advantage of the confusion to 
get away. After some scufling, the police 
pinned the two enlisted men, who kept 
shouting that they belonged to General 
Eisenhower's headquarters. They were re- 


‘leased, and scuttled down the street laugh- 


ing and shouting, leaving behind an empty 
restaurant. 

Parisian police claim that the attitude of 
American soldiers who have arrived thus far 
is much more troublesome than in the post- 
liberation period. The arrogance of the men, 
they say, is ove:whelming. 

A complicating factor is added: During 
and after the last war, Parisians apprecicted 
that the men had undergone hard combat 
and were entitled to wide leeway on their 
leaves. Now, however, the men are being 
obstreperous without apparent excuse and 
Parisians are not so easily inclined to accept 
insults and degradation. 

The problem is an acute one. It can 
hardly be resolved, in this correspondent’s 
opinion, by an indcctrination course which 
consists of a pamphlet advising the troops 
to adopt a mecdest attitude toward the 
French. This kind of advice gives the 
youthful American soldier the secret idea 
that he is a superior being, and this notion 
grows in direct ratio to the amount of drinks 
he has consumed. 

Indoctrination on behavior should begin, 
it would seem, with basic training. This, 
too, may be late, and may have to be en- 
hanced by stricter discipline than now ob- 
tains in American units stationed in foreign 
lends. It will probably require a genera- 
tion of education to the responsibilities of 
world leadership before the rank and file 
can learn instinctive diplomacy and respect 
for other nations. 


Mr. Speaker, now I want to call your 
attenticn to a memorandum handed me 
by a former officer of the Armed Forces 
who was in Europe for a long pericd of 
time, not only during the war but there- 
after. His statement speaks for itself. 
I hope you will read it carefully: 


Liquor, wine and beer are being sold by 
United States Government agencies in the 
German area of occupation at a profit. 

Liquor and wine are known as Eucom 
(European command) class VI supplies. A 
commissioned officer known as a Eucom 
class VI officer heads up a central agency 
which is civilian staffed. The civilian staff 
are allowed to use billets at a nominal charge, 
commissary, post exchange and all other 
privileges presently enjoyed by other Gov- 
ernment employees in the area. 

This Central Agency forms a part of the 
Eucom-staff and has a governing body called 
the class VI board, consisting specifically of 
designated chiefs of certain headquarters 
staff divisions. This agency makes all pur- 
chases of liquor and wine and sells to lower 
echelon class VI establishments in the many 
major commands throughout the theater on 
an allocation basis. It employs Government 
transportation by water, rail and motor. Its 
accounts are audited and inspected by pre- 
scribed officials of other government staff 
divisions in accordance with theater direc- 
tives. 

Class VI stores are located in major com- 
mands and sell bulk supplies to club facill- 
ties for officers, enlisted men and civilians. 


They also sell over the counter on a ration 


basis to officers, enlisted men not below the 
rank of sergeant, and civilian employees 
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and adult dependents of such personnel. 
Size of allowance increases with rank, and 
number of dependents. Minors are allowed 
to purchase. Supplies reach Germans 
through unauthorized channels. Enlisted 
men below the rank of sergeant have little 
trouble getting bulk supplies. Stores are 
operated under supervision of the Major 
Command Headquarters, employ some mili- 
tary personnel but are mainly civilian staffed. 

Clubs or messes sell over the bar by the 
drink. Enlisted men below the rank of ser- 
geant have no difficulty obtaining service for 
themselves and their girls regardless of age. 

Profits of the central agency support nu- 
merous activities including some VIP special 
privilege establishments. Profits of class VI 
stores are similarly used but within the com- 
mand. Special service clubs, although in 
direct violation of pertinent regulations, have 
been dispensing for profit. 

Some German brewerles operate under 
contract to make certain kinds of beer, which 
are sold in bulk through exchange service 
to authorized individuals and to clubs and 
messes. 

This system has existed for several years 
and has failed to curb excessive drinking 
either by the military or the civilian person- 
nel. In fact it appears that the reverse has 
resulted. It has promoted a situation where- 
by our Government is presently engaged in 
a business which has a considerable demoral- 
izing effect not only on the young soldier 
but on other personnel as well. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. McKin- 
Nox! is recognized for 10 minutes. 


HIGH FOOD PRICES 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
among the Members present this after- 
noon who greatly enjoyed the basket 
brigade presented by the gentlewomen 
of the Republican Party. To me, their 
message was most impressive because I, 
too, am seriously concerned about the 
rising cost of food. Many Members of 
the House will recall my activity in at- 
tempting to secure mandatory price and 
wage controls last July when we passed 
the Defense Act of 1950. 

The basket brigade also demonstrated 
the increasing number of gentlewomen 
in the Republican membership and I can 
accurately predict that as the Republi- 
cans elect more and more ladies their 
party looks better and better. But may 
I go one step further and point out that 
while the gentlewomen improve the ap- 
pearance of their party, they still follow 
the traditional Republican pattern. I 
believe it was about 5 years ago that the 
talented and able Democratic lady from 
California, Mrs. Douglas, appeared on 
the House floor with a grocery basket 
demonstration and presented a convinc- 
ing argument of rising food prices dur- 
ing the Eightieth Republican Congress. 
This leads me back to my statement, to 
wit: That Republican ladies, like Repub- 
lican men and the Republican Party, 
usually follow the Democrats, even 
though it may take 5 years to catch on, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

_Mr. McKINNON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This observation 
or inquiry is not made in connection with 
the remarks made by our distinguished 
lady Members from the other side, but I 
remember last year when we tried to give 
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the President the power to control gam- 
bling—gambling, cold-blooded racket- 
eering, you might say—on the commodity 
exchanges, the power to control the price 
of food by the President’s having the 
power to raise margins, to control it 
through margin requirements. This very 
body refused to give the President that 
power, and that has been a powerful con- 
tributing factor in increasing the cost of 
living because in the intervening time 
speculation has gone rampant according 
to the reports of our own Government 
agency, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
in the commodity exchanges of the 
country. 

Mr. McKINNON, I thank my major- 
ity leader for that contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. Not at this time. I 
was going to make the point that when 
it came time to protect the housewife 
and the American family not a single 
one of the basket brigade who was in 
Congress at that time supported the 
prohibition against gamblers and spec- 
ulators on the commodity market ex- 
changes. In fact, the list of those who 
favored striking out that protective 
clause read like a Who's Who of the 
Republican Party of the House, They 
are the ones who supported the protec- 
tion of gamblers on the commodity 
markets and that support has resulted 
5 the high food prices of the present 

me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. Not at this time. 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from New York if I have time when I 
complete my statement. 

As an illustration of my statement the 
price of gotton has gone up from 33.40 
to 45.29 between July of last year and 
March of this year, and other commodi- 
ties like wheat, corn, and meat, have 
followed suit. 

No wonder the retail price of food has 
gone up; and the Republican Party cer- 
tainly must assume that responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. As soon as I finish 
this statement I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday on this floor, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
SmitH] made a most unusual speech. 
He hit at one of the basic questions 
which is often discussed today. Are 
communism and Russia a real threat to 
our way of life today, or are we in the 
midst of war hysteria? 

I firmly believe that communism does 
offer a definite threat to our free exist- 
ence and I know that most of us here 
feel that same way. Yet, I think that 
the gentleman’s speech may be inter- 
preted to leave the impression that com- 
munism is no threat to our world today. 

He declares that the present program 
of the administration to warn the people 
against the threat of communism is 
nothing but an expensive propaganda 
effort. He continues by stating that 
you are “not going to fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

What the gentleman is saying, wheth- 
er he realizes it or not, is that the people 
are being fooled when the facts about 
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the threat of communism are told them 
by the administration. What the gen- 
tleman is saying is that communism is 
not a threat to the world today. 

I remember that the gentleman 
fathered a statement on foreign policy 
by a group of Republicans on this floor 
about 4 weeks ago. Does his speech of 
yesterday amend that statement to in- 
clude the charge that communism is no 
real threat to the free peoples of the 
world? 

If, the people are not awake today to 
the threat of communism the fault lies 
not with the efforts of the administra- 
tion to warn them and to present them 
with the truth, and to provide them with 
a program calculated to halt the march 
of communism. The fault lies rather 
with the statements such as that of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin which lead 
only to confuse the people and to keep 
from them the real threat of communism 
in our world today. 

I shall now be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
referred to this amendment about specu- 
lation in commodities; is it not a fact— 
it is my recollection—that this amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootry], a Demo- 
crat, in a Democratic Congress, and it 
was supported by a great many Demo- 
crats? 

Mr. McKINNON, It is a fact that it 
was offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey]; but it is also a 
fact that the people who voted to pro- 
tect the market basket of the American 
people, came primarily from the Demo- 
cratic side with the addition of a dozen 
or two Republicans who voted with the 
administration Democrats. The vote to 
eliminate the amendment which would 
prohibit speculative gambling on the 
commodity markets was supported by 
the Republican Party overwhelmingly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wonder hw the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, KEAT- 
ING] voted on that proposition. 

Mr. KEATING. I voted against Mr, 
CooLey’s amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding; so did the gentleman from 
Iowa; so did one of the gentlemen from 
New Jersey, and perhaps others. I think 
it is fair that those who did vote against 
it should be noted. Each one of us indi- 
vidually has our own responsibility. 

Mr. KEATING. That is true, but I 
think it a little inaccurate to allege that 
this was a Republican amendment. That 
impression has been sent out over the 
country. In fact, it was introduced by 
a Democrat and it was carried in a 
Democratic Congress that had a clear 
majority. 

Mr. McKINNON. I did not say it was 
a Republican amendment, I said the 
Republicans supported the amendment. 
Had it not been for Republican votes the 
amendment would not have been 
adopted. 

Mr. KEATING. And, of course, it 
could not have passed without the Demo- 
cratic sponsorship. 
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Mr. McKINNON, It had no Demo- 
cratic sponsorship. A Democrat spon- 
sored the amendment but the admin- 
istration and the committee opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Why, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, is chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, a part of the 
administration forces in this body. 

Mr. McKINNON. He was not chair- 
man of the committee that handled the 
legislation on the floor that day. The 
Banking and Currency Committee han- 
dled the Defense Act of 1950. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from New York is in a very strange po- 
sition of having voted right and now 

trying to defend a wrong. 

Mr. KEATING. No; I am not de- 
fending a wrong. What I am defend- 
ing is the Republican Party and my 
colleagues on the Republican side who 
happened to disagree with me on that 
particular issue, just as some Demo- 
crats disagreed with me. That was not 
a party issue. As the majority leader 
has said everyone bears responsibility 
for his own vote. The administration 
forces, including the President of the 
United States, have gone out over the 
country or, more properly, that part 
of the country where it served their in- 
terests to do so, claiming that the Re- 
publican Party prevented the-incorpo- 
ration in the Defense Production Act 
of a provision to curb gambling on the 
commodity markets, in fact, the amend- 
ment was something introduced by a 
Democratic Member of this body and it 
was carried in a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. McKINNON. With Republican 
votes. May I say to the gentleman 
from New York that I hold him very 
high in my esteem. 

Mr. KEATING. I hold the gentle- 
man in high esteem also. 

Mr. McKINNON. If we had more 
Republicans like him I think we would 
have a much better country and a much 
better market basket for the housewife. 

Mr. KEATING, That is very kind of 
the gentleman and I appreciate those 
remarks, I entertain the same high 
regard for the gentleman. But what 
I am objecting to is not the unfairness 
but the inaccuracy of the gentleman 
in attempting to foist upon the Repub- 
lican Party the Cooley amendment, 
which was passed in this body in a 
Democratic Congress. I do not go along 
with that philosophy. 

Mr. McKINNON. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to answer a couple of 
. questions “Yes” or “No” that I would 
like to ask him? 

Mr. KEATING. Well, that will de- 
pend on the questions. Some lend 
themselves to that treatment and some 
do not, but shoot. 

Mr. McKINNON. They are simple 
questions. 

Mr. KEATING. Simple questions do 
not always lend themselves to “yes” or 
“no” answers. 

Mr. McKINNON. Did a majority of 
the Republicans support the Cooley 
amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. I have no knowledge 
of that one way or the other. I am 
absolutely certain that at least 25 Re- 
publicans voted against the amendment 
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offered by the chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. About 90 per- 
cent of them voted for the amendment. 

Mr. McKINNON. I believe that is 
correct. I rapidly checked the roll call 
before I came on the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. If it would not be 
unparliamentary, I would like to wager 
that 90 percent of the Republicans did 
not support the amendment. How 
many Democrats supported it? This 
was a Democratic Congress. That is 
the thing you gentlemen seem to for- 
get. You have the responsibility for 
what goes on or does not go on here; 
that rests with the Democrats, not the 
Republicans. When the Republicans 
organize the next Congress under the 
people’s mandate, they will then ac- 
cept responsibility gladly for what is 
done here, but not until then. 

Mr. McKINNON. The gentleman is 
not presenting the true facts of life. 
He knows very well that in this Con- 
gress we have three different segments, 
We have the Republican Party, we 
have the administration Democrats and 
we have a group of southerners who are 
Democrats but who frequently do not 
go along with the administration pro- 
gram. The administration Democrats 
do not have a majority any more than 
do the Republicans, but had a major- 
ity of the Republicans voted against 
the food gamblers, our market baskets 
would have been larger today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Armed 
Services may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill S. 1, and 
if there are minority views that the mi- 
nority may have the same right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr, MEADER] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

RESTORE THE POWER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, so as to 
permit either House of Congress to re- 
ject reorganization plans proposed by 
the President by a simple majority vote, 
rather than the constitutional majority 
now required by that act. 

The events which make this measure 
advisable are fresh in all our minds. 

On Tuesday, March 13, the House of 
Representatives voted 158 to 61 to re- 
quire only a simple majority for the re- 
jection of emergency reorganization 
proposals. Thus, the House clearly 
went on record in favor of untying the 
hands of the Congress. 

On Wednesday, March 14, a resolution 
to reject. Reorganization Plan No. 1, a 
permanent reorganization plan, which 
would abolish the Board of Directors of 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and substitute a single administrator in 
its place, failed of adoption in the House 
of Representatives, although a majority 
of those present and voting indicated 
their disapproval of the plan. The vote 
was 200 for the resolution disapproving 
the plan, and only 197 against the reso- 
lution. 

The reason the plan to reorganize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
not killed in the House of Representa- 
tives was because of the provision of 
section 6a of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, That section provides that a re- 
organization plan can be rejected by 
either House of the Congress only by an 
affirmative. vote of the authorized mem- 
bership of that House. 

The will of the people through their 
elected representatives was thwarted by 
an abnormal obstacle, which an admin- 
istration majority was able to insert in 
the Reorganization Act of 1949. I pro- 
pose to remove that obstacle and to re- 
store to the Congress—where it belongs 
under the Constitution—at least that 
portion of the vast legislative power 
which has been ceded to the Executive 
in the past two decades. 

I believe the episode we have just wit- 
nessed demonstrates beyond question the 
wisdom of taking this action now. By 
this amendment, the Congress will be 
fortified in the event that future far- 
reaching and ill-considered proposals are 
presented under the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

I warn the House of Representatives 
now against the situation which may in 
the future confront it under the present 
Reorganization Act. Even though a ma- 
jority of the House or the Senate might 
strongly oppose a reorganization pro- 
posed by the executive department, this 
majority would be powerless to prevent 
the reorganization, because of the ab- 
normal requirement of a constitutional 
majority. 

I do not intend to review or to discuss 
at length the merits of the President's 
plan to reorganize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Senate may 
yet assert its prerogative and reject this 
reorganizatior plan. I believe it should. 

The Senate, in one sense, has more in- 
terest than the House in this particular 
reorganization plan. 

First, there now is pending before the 
Senate a more comprehensive legislative 
proposal, S. 514, to reconstitute and re- 
organize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Second, the Fulbright subcommittee, 
for the past year, has been conducting a 
penetrating exploration of some phases 
of the activities of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Third, the rights and prerogatives of 
the Senate would be impaired through 
the approval of a plan which would per- 
mit the Senate to pass upon the char- 
acter and qualifications of only two, 
rather than five, individuals responsible 
for the management of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The Senate 
would be given just one opportunity to 
pass on the merits of such appointments, 
Both the Administrator and the Deputy 
Administrator, under the plan, would 
serve without fixed terms and would need 
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to come before the Senate for confirma- 
tion on renewal appointments. 

Whatever action the Senate may take, 
the fact remains that the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 was ill-timed, ill-con- 
sidered, hastily drafted and hastily pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, 
It was motivated by a desire to alle- 
viate the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from the public indignation 
arising from the Fulbright exposures, 
It confuses structure with personalities, 
It is not in the public interest. 

Although the 200 Members of the 
House of Representatives who were op- 
posed to this plan outnumbered those 
who favored it, the majority will now 
is thwarted by a rigid rule which has 
succeeded in limiting and weakening the 
power of the Congress to act on public 
policies. This roadblock to the expres- 
sion of the will of a majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the people should be re- 
moved at once. 

It is my conviction, and one which is 
of long standing, that what is needed 
most by our country today is the 
strengthening of the Congress. This has 
been a major plank in the platform upon 
which I have offered myself for public 
service. It has been a primary objec- 
tive, and will continue to be a primary 
objective, in my service in the House of 
Representatives. 

Unless we are ready to admit that de- 
mocracy cannot work in a modern, 
mechanized society, it seems to me in- 
escapable that the Congress must be so 
constituted as to develop and to express 
clearly and in unambiguous terms its 
own independent policy with respect to 
national and international programs. 

We Representatives and our commit- 
tee staffs should study intensively the 
problems, facts, reasons, arguments and 
views underlying legislative proposals. 
We should conduct this study in the light 
of the sentiments of the citizens of this 
country whom we represent, to whom we 
are responsible, and with whose aspira- 
tions and desires we are intimately fa- 
miliar. The resulting enactments should 
contain our own independent, sincere 
and well-founded convictions. 

I think it is uncontradictable that the 
authors of our Constitution, acutely 
aware of the dangers of the central- 
ized executive authority of a tyrannical 
king, took great pains in writing our 
Constitution to vest the policy-making 
authority of our Government in the 
elected representatives of the people 
under conditions rendering it easy for 
the removal of a Representative whose 
views were out of harmony with the 
sentiments of his constituents. 

This is more than prosaic constitu- 
tional philosophy. This principle is the 
very heart of the liberty of this Nation 
and its freedom from dictatorial control 
by a greedy despot. It is a basic concept 
of our Americen economy. It is the 
foundation upon which rest the rights 
of our citizens and the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individuals for whom this 
Government was constituted. 

This sacred principle should be con- 
tinuously and vigorously upheld. It 
should be jealously guarded by those who 
have sworn their faith to the sovereign 
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electors who sent them here, and who 
have vowed to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I challenge the right of any of us in 
this House to abdicate the precious leg- 
islative power of the Congress which we 
have sworn to preserve and uphold. 
Those who part faith with their sworn, 
solemn obligation to defend the integrity 
of the great legislative body of which 
they are a part thereby forfeit the right 
to represent the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, in the events of the last 
2 days we have witnessed the low state 
to which the Congress was brought when 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 was 
passed. We saw the great House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States power- 
less to act in accordance with the will of 
the majority of its Members and sub- 
jected to the will of one man, to whom 
the Democratic leadership in the Eighty- 
first Congress transferred legislative 
power. 

Here is an issue which transcends any 
temporary, partisan consideration. 
Whichever party is in power, the forces 


of executive encroachment always will 


be operative. 

Not because we are Democrats or be- 
cause we are Republicans, but because we 
are lawgivers endowed with the author- 
ity of the sovereign people of the United 
States, we must retain in the Congress 
the authority which belongs to the Con- 
gress—the authority which the Constitu- 
tion intended the Congress to have in 
order that it may effectively express the 
will of the people of this Nation. 

We must be alert to attacks upon the 
source of our authority and quick to de- 
fend it. We must resist any weakening 
of the power we have undertaken to ad- 
minister. We must continually foster 
and develop that power in relation to the 
rapid evolution of our society under the 
economic forces of the times. 

The bill I have introduced will go 
only a short way in the direction of re- 
storing to the Congress the power and 
the dignity it has permitted itself to lose 
in the past two decades. But it will be a 
reversal of a trend which, in my judg- 
ment, threatens our free political insti- 
tutions. It is, therefore, in the public 
interest. 

I hope the party in power will not 
treat this measure as a partisan one. I 
hope the leadership of that party will 
not utilize its majority in numbers to 
obstruct a movement to fortify and 
strengthen the body of which we all are 
Members, to which, in my judgment, our 
allegiance must be devoted in supremacy 
to our allegiance to either political party. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the gen- 
tleman on this fine statement. He has 
been a member, and a valuable member, 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and has rendered 
distinguished service in the preparation 
of at least one of the reports on the bills 
which have come before us. I feel that 
there is no one better equipped to speak 
with knowledge on this subject and no 
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one who more appropriately should be 
the author of a measure such as the 
gentleman has introduced. 

I am sure that the American people 
generally share the view which the gen- 
tleman has expressed to the effect that 
they do not want us to give up our right 
to determine matters by a majority vote. 
It is regrettable indeed that here just 
within the last 24 hours this Congress 
by a majority of four or five spoke its will, 
but its will was not carried into effect 
because of the fact that more than a 
simple majority was required. Under- 
standably that is extremely difficult for 
the American people to comprehend. I 
feel certain that they will support the 
gentleman in the position he has taken, 
I hope the leadership on the Democratic 
side, as the gentleman has said, will give 
an early hearing to this measure and 
thrash out this question. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his kind remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MITCHELL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 4 minutes, 


ARGENTINA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for four 
additional minutes, and also that I may 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, less than 
a year ago, I stood here on the floor of 
this House and denounced the Export- 
Import Bank hand-out of $125,000,000 
to Dictator Peron, of Argentina. 

On that occasion, in the statement to 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 6, page 7637, I said this: 

Peron, the tyrant, the steadfast supporter 
of the Nazi-Fascist axis, represents every- 
thing against which Americans laid down 
their lives in World War II. Does anyone 
contend there is freedom in Argentina to- 
day? On the contrary, Dictator Peron has 
strangled free speech, freedom to assemble, 
and freedom of the press. Yet when this 
enemy of freedom faces a financial crisis, a 
crisis thit could well end his tyranny, the 
tax dollars of the citizens of this country 
are rushed to his rescue. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I quote from a dis- 
patch which appeared in the newspapers 
of this country on May 27, 1950: 

Buenos AIRES, ARGENTINA.—The evening 
paper La Epoca suggests that Representative 
H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa, be investi- 
gated by the United States Senate “because 
if he is not a Communist or a fellow traveler 
he must be something very akin.” 

La Epoca bitterly attacked the Waterloo, 
Iowa, Congressman Friday for his floor 
speech denouncing the recent credit to Ar- 
gentina as a “betrayal and moral sell-out.” 

Gross deliberately lies when he maintains 
the Argentine Government suppressed free- 
dom of speech, freedom of meeting, and free- 
dom of the press, the newspaper said. 


Mr. Speaker, events of the past few 
weeks have established conclusively the 
identity of the liar. 

La Prensa, one of the oldest and prob- 
ably the most influential newspaper in 
Argentina, has been strangled into si- 
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lence by a violent, Peron-inspired strike. 
This great newspaper has been throt- 
tled because it dared oppose the dictator- 
ship and tyranny of Peron and his 
henchmen. The same fate befell an- 
other Argentine paper in Cordoba. And 
so it appears that only those Argentine 
newspapers which lick the boots of 
Peron and mouth his decrees will con- 
tinue to be published. 

The last vestige of individual freedom 
hangs by a thread in Argentina. It will 
be gone if freedom to speak and print 
the truth is now trampled underfoot. 

Mr. Speaker, our State Department 
has draped a friendly arm around Peron 
for a long time. In one of those time- 
wasting promotions, whereby Members 
of the House and Senate sit in the Li- 
brary of Congress before striped pants 
and brass hat potentates of the admin- 
istration, I asked Acheson the following 
question: “Did the State Department 
support the recent loan to Dictator Peron 
of Argentina?” 

Acheson replied: “Certainly.” 

Earlier, Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward Miller, attempting to justify the 
hand-out to Peron, was quoted as voicing 
the hope that the United States “can 
learn to work with the Government of 
Argentina.” 

At that time, I inquired that if we were 
supposed to learn to work with as dicta- 
torial a regime as that in Argentina, why 
we were not told that we should learn 
to work with Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin. 

Now Peron’s stooge sheet, La Epoca, 
has labeled as “lamentable impertinence” 
a statement by the same Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Edward Miller to the ef- 
fect that the strangling of La Prensa 
hindered the United States Government 
in its “positive efforts of cooperation” 
with Argentina. 

I wonder, therefore, if Mr. Miller has 
now learned the hard way what many of 
us learned long ago through the ap- 
plication of common sense and decency 
that it is preposterous even to imagine 
that we can learn to work with or do 
business with dictators of any stripe. 

Whether he has learned or not, the 
tragedy remains that Miller, Acheson, 
and others in the administration ap- 
proved use of the funds of American tax- 
payers to aid the tyranny of Dictator 
Peron, 

We can mark down this revolting spec- 
tacle as one more costly mistake and 
moral sell-out by the spineless State 
Department, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
comment on the statement made a few 
moments ago by the gentleman from 
California [Mr.McKinnon]. Iam sorry 
the gentleman has left the Chamber. I 
do not know whether he includes me in 
his legislative Who’s Who, but I was one 
of those Republicans who voted to put 
curbs on the speculators in the commod- 
ity-exchange markets. I have not for- 
gotten that in 1 year alone in this coun- 
try the grain gamblers traded in ap- 
proximately 27,000,000,000 bushels of 
grain, 22,000,000,000 of which was non- 
existent. In other words, in that same 
year less than 5,000,000,000 bushels of 
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grains of all kinds were actually pro- 
duced in this country. I dislike having 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McKinnon] attempt to load on the Re- 
publican Party the failure to pass re- 
Strictive legislation on the grain game 
blers of this country. The fact remains 
that there is a Democratic majority in 
the Congress and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and there was last year to an 
even greater extent when that proposal 
was before the Congress. 

As the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Keatinc] stated a few moments 
ago, you on the Democratic side must 
bear responsibility for the measures that 
you bring in; you have the majority: 
you can pass that legislation if you want 
to pass it. 

If the story is that the southern Demo- 
ocrats did not vote with you on that 
occasion perhaps you had better do 
something about it. Throughout most 
of the Southern States, as I understand, 
Democratic patronage is still being dis- 
tributed. If it is the southern Demo- 
crats who are defeating your adminis- 
tration proposals on the floor of the 
House, why do you not frankly say so 
and take the action that is necessary to 
read them out of the party if you do not 
want them in? 


ROCKFORD, ILL., POLL ON FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently noticed an Associated Press dis- 
patch in the New York Times that the 
city of Rockford, IlL, which has a popu- 
lation of some 90,000, is planning to sub- 
mit to its voters at a referendum on 
April 3, two questions dealing with for- 
eign policy. According to the AP dis- 
patch, it is expected that there will be 
some 40,600 ballots printed which will 
contain two questions as follows: 

1. Shall the United States immediately 
adopt a policy to defend itself and its pos- 
sessions and give limited assistance to free 
nations? 

2. Shall the United States continue to fol- 
low its present world-wide foreign policy and 
lend unlimited assistance to free nations? 


The newspaper account states that 
the voters will check the ballots to show 
which of the two courses they favor with 
the results to be forwarded to Congress 
for its guidance. 

While I do not make any charge that 
there is unfair or impure design behind 
a vote of this kind posed as the questions 
are, it does seem to me to be important 
to point out that the questions that the 
city of Rockford proposes to put before 
the voters are phrased in such a way as 
to make a mockery of the proposed test. 
I invite your attention to the phrasing 
of the second question which predicates 
in the question itself implications of 
fact that I submit are false; namely, the 
question implies that the United States 
is at present following a foreign policy 
of rendering unlimited assistance to for- 
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eign nations. That is absolutely incor- 
rect. We all know that the United 
States is not now, never has been, and 
never will be, engaged in rendering un- 
limited assistance to our friends abroad. 
Both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress are continually reviewing our for- 
eign policy commitments in conformity 
with our own budgetary limitations and 
financial requirements, and are con- 
stantly imposing limits on the amount of 
monetary aid that may be extended. 
Congress, itself, is constantly engaged in 
paring down programs for foreign spend- 
ing even after they have been cut back 
by the President from original submis- 
sions to him. It is ludicrous to suggest 
that anyone in his right mind would 
ever vote to give unlimited assistance to 
any kind of a project domestic or foreign, 

If such a policy were followed, Con- 
gress could simply abdicate its functions 
and all that would be required would be 
the passage of authorization and appro- 
priation bills providing open-ended au- 
thorizations or appropriations available 
in any amount desired by those spending 
the money for the particular purposes 
named. Such a thought is too ridiculous 
to even bear discussion. 

Now let us look at the alternative ques- 
tion, “Shall the United States adopt a 
policy to defend its possessions and give 
limited assistance to free nations?” 
Please note the phrase, “Shall the United 
States adopt a policy.” Here again is 
distortion of fact. Are we not now doing 
exactly what this question suggests we 
might start doing? Would anyone have 
the temerity to suggest that our present 
policy, in addition to rendering limited 
assistance to free nations, is not dedi- 
cated to defending ourselves and our 
possessions? Of course, Mr. Speaker, 
that is exactly what we are now doing 
and it is not presenting proper questions 
to the voters to suggest we should adopt 
such a policy. 

If the AP press account is accurate, 
therefore, I submit that the city officials 
of Rockford, III., are not submitting fair 
questions to the people in submitting 
these, “When did you stop beating your 
wife?” type of alternative choices found 
in these, probably unintentionally, trick 
questions to be put to the Illinois voters. 
If the City of Rockford, II., wishes sin- 
cerely to test the voters’ attitude on for- 
eign policy, then it should not state 
incorrect premises in forming the ques- 
tions that it proposes and thus lead the 
electorate up a blind alley in believing 
that its choice on the referendum will 
represent any helpful addition to public 
opinion on the crucial issues in the world 
today. 

‘These observations of mine are offered 
constructively in the hope that questions 
that fairly and properly present the is- 
sues will be submitted. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Gets TEST ON FOREIGN POLICY 
IN VOTE 

Rockrond, Ill., March 2.—Rockford, popula- 
tion 92,503, is going to tell Congress how 
its voters feel about foreign policy. 

The city will put the issues of the great 
debate squarely up to its residents in a 
referendum April 3. The poll of sentiment 
will be taken as part of the city’s aldermanic 
elections. Some 40,000 ballots, representing 
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the number of registered voters in Rockford, 
will carry these two questions: 

“1, Shall the United States immediately 
adopt a policy to defend itself and its pos- 
sessions and give limited assistance to free 
nations? 

“2. Shall the United States continue to 
follow its present world-wide foreign policy 
and lend unlimited assistance to free 
nations?” 

Voters are to check the ballots to show 
which of the two courses they favor. The 
result will be forwarded to Congress for 
guidance. 


(Mr. McCormack asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article appearing in the New 
York Times. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks. 

Mr. YORTY ‘at the request of Mr. As- 
PINALL) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
an article showing the great contribu- 
tion Texas is making to the defense ef- 
fort. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks. ; 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. McGREGOR (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr, BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas (at the request of 
Mr. BUFFETT) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude the transcription of a radio broad- 
cast made by Earl Godwin yesterday. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN PELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. VELDE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, in each to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter, 
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Mr. MILLER of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RHopEs) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
editorials and newspaper articles. 

Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KIRWAN (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an article 
by Hal Boyle on This Is a Great Day for 
the Non-Irish. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in one to include an article on 
the passing of O. S. Warden, an edito- 
rial from the Great Falls Tribune; and 
in the other a speech by Sean McBride, 
Minister for External Affairs for the Re- 
public of Ireland, given at the National 
Press Club on yesterday. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and Mr. 
MILLER of California (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) were 
given permission to extend their 
remarks. 

Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
Morris) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include an article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial appear- 
ing in today’s Washington News entitled 
“Housecleaning Now,” a statement by 
Dr. Alan Valentine. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article written by Dr. 
Carroll and appearing in a recent issue 
of the Harvard Public Health Alumni 
Bulletin. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. a 

To Mr. Burret, for 5 days, on account 
of official business. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 28. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 47. An act for the relief of Madeleine 
Quarez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 77. An act for the relief of Mircea 
Grossu and his family; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Nouhad 
Ann Khoury; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 119. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Girardi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 124. An act for the relief of Mrs. George 
(Wong Tze-yen) Poy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 155. An act for the relief of Victor G. 
Luttalla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 165. An act for the relief of Robert Jo- 
hanna Sorensen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 166. An act for the relief of Lars Daniel 
Sorensen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8.178. An act for the relief of Zdenek 
Marek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 181. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Engelbert; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 210. An act authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Jesus Juan Llanderal; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Mrs. Juan 
Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, 
and Mrs. Hugo Soria; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. 216. An act to amend section 631b of 
title 5, United States Code, by adding a new 
subsection to be cited as subsection (c); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S.223. An act for the relief of Azy Ajder- 
ian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.249. An act for the relief of Ruzena 
Pelantova; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 259. An act to fix the responsibilities of 
the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. f 

S. 261. An act to amend section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 262. An act to amend section 3 of an act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District of Columbia, approved 
February 11, 1929, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

S. 276. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander V. Papanicolau and his wife, Emilia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 277. An act for the relief of Lily Pfan- 
nenschmidt; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 300. An act for the relief of Lloyd F. 
Stewart; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S.336. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim 
the first Monday in February of each year 
as National Children’s Dental Health Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

S. 348. An act for the relief of Jacoba van 
Dorp; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 353. An act relating to the time for 
publication of the Official Register of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. 356. An act for the relief of Edith Wini- 
fred Henderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Herk Vis- 
napuu and his wife, Naima; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Irmgard 
Kohler; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 364. An act for the relief of Mrs. Suzanne 
Wiernik and her daughter, Genevieve; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of author- 
izec. certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department 
of Labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 417. An act for the relief of Sui Ken 
Fong and Sui Tung Fong; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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S. 427. An act for the relief of Nene Baal- 
stad; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 451. An act for the relief of James Me- 
Gillic and Blossom McGillic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 463. An act for the relief of Alice de 
Bony de Lavergne; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Willard 
Cheek and Louise Cheek; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 516. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to rede- 
fine (a) the powers of said corporation, (b) 
the right to the use of the name “The Amer- 
ican Legion” and “American Legion”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 529. An act for the relief of Humayag 
Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 548. An act for the relief of Freidoun 
Jalayer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 568. An act for the relief of George W. 
Purdy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.587. An act for the relief of Sotirios 
Christos Roumanis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 613. An act for the relief of Ernestine 
Bacon Jacobs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 631. An act for the relief of Conrad 
Xavier Charles Mauerer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Evald Ferdi- 
nand Kask; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 666. An act for the relief of George Pan- 
telas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 683. An act authorizing vessels of Cana- 
dian registry to transport iron ore between 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 695. An act for the relief of William 
Greville Birkett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 768. An act conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on the 
claims of G. T. Elliott, Inc., and M. F. Quinn; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 822. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Sternberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 824. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
Lomnitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Com Res. 9. Concurrent resolution favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution fa- 


voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2268. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of interest on series E savings bonds 
retained after maturity, and for other 
purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, March 19, 1951, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


287. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the construc- 
tion, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public airports in the Territory 
of Alaska’, as amended’; was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committee were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 163. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the expenses 
of the studies and investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 99; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 267). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 196, 
Joint Resolution to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 268). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2394. A bill to 
amend the act of April 29, 1941, to authorize 
the waiving of the requirement of per- 
formance and payment bonds in connec- 
tion with certain Coast Guard contracts; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 269). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2829. A bill to exempt the 
members and certain employees of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Internal Security 
and Individual Rights from the operation of 
certain conflict-of-interest statutes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 270). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. S. 1. An act to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective uti- 
lization of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 271). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole. 


House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3244. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act with respect 
to computation of accredited service of duly 
designated official representatives of national 
organizations of postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3245. A bill to provide that leaves of 
absence granted duly designated official 
representatives of national organizations of 
postal employees in respect to organiza- 
tional duties be construed as allowable serv- 
ice in determining eligibility for promotion; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 3246. A bill to establish a chiropody 
section in the Army Medical Service Corps 
and in the Navy Medical Service Corps, and 
to authorize appointments to such corps 
from among graduates of accredited schools 
of chiropody; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 3247. A bill to provide for emergency 
furlough or leave for members of the Armed 
Forces serving outside the United States in 
the event of the death of a member of such 
person’s immediate family; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 3248. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 to provide for a 20- 
percent increase in annuities, pensions, and 
certain lump sums payable under such act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3249, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for a 20- 
percent increase in the survivor annuities 
and insurance lump sum payable under such 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Í 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 3250. A bill to provide that certain 
determinations with t to Federal 
assistance for school construction may be 
based on school attendance figures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, instead of 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 3251. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to require that all de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court shall be par- 
ticipated in by the full Court, and that any 
vacancies or absences in the membership of 
the Court shall be temporarily filled by cir- 
cuit judges; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 3252. A bill to amend section 13 (c) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the exemption from 
the child-labor provisions of such act of cer- 
tain employees employed in agriculture; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 3253. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3254. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require the 
labeling of soaps and detergents; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3255. A bill to enlarge the definition 
of cosmetic contained in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act by removing the ex- 
ception made in the case of soap; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 3256. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by requiring 
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the labeling of bread or rolls; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3257. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
by providing for the regulation of chemical 
additives in food; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3258. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 as 
amended, to provide reimbursement for 
fines paid and for lost pay and other benefits 
upon correction of military and naval 
records; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3259. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of certain persons whose lands 
have been flooded and damaged by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3260. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 so as to raise the 
income limit for admission to low-rent hous- 
ing provided under the act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H. R. 3261. A bill to amend section 6 (a) 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949, so that 
for purposes of passage of a resolution of 
disapproval by either House of Congress the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the author- 
ized membership of such House will not be 
required; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 3262. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain unrecovered costs incurred 
by producers of strategic and critical min- 
erals and metals for use in the prosecution 
of World War II; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H. R. 3263. A bill to confer jurisdiction 

upon the United States district courts with 
respect to claims against the United States 
of certain employees of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3264. A bill to increase by $30 per 
month the retired pay and disability retire- 
ment pay of enlisted persons of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (by request): 

H. R. 3265. A bill to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to terms of office of 
President, and providing for nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice President, 
and for election of such candidates, by popu- 
lar vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 206. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 168. Resolution to provide for the 
payment of certain compensation to William 
E. Cook; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 


lature of the State of California, relative to 
proposed discriminatory and excessive in- 
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creases in the Federal tax on wine; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, relative to requesting 
Congress not to enact any legislation or 
make any appropriations for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to instruct- 
ing delegates to the United Nations to pro- 
pose Italy as a member thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to request- 
ing legislation whereby certain mothers and 
fathers may be granted United States citi- 
zenship; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relative to requesting 
Congress to admit Hawaii as a State; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relative to requesting 
Congress to remove all racial restrictions on 
the privilege of naturalization for citizen- 
ship in the United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 3266. A bill for the relief of Jesse A. 

Harman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 3267. A bill for the relief of Zora 
Krizan, also known as Zorardo Krizanova; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 
_ H.R.3268. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
P. Myers; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (by request) : 

H. R. 3269. A bill for the relief of Dr. Va- 
silios Georgantas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 3270. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
N. Goraieb; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R.3271. A bill for the relief of Toshiaki 
Shimada; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R.3272. A bill for the relief of King 
Mayberry; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

H. R. 3273. A bill for the relief of George 
F. Willis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 

H. R. 3274. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Watson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3275. A bill for the relief of Miyoko 
Nakagawa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3276. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 

Blasco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUMMA: 

FH. R. 3277. A bill for the relief of Narcisso 
and Slava Zomberlin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE (by request): 

H. R. 3278. A bill for the relief of Enrico 
Colandria; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ý 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 3279. A bill for the relief of Magda 
Erdossi Frosh; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 3280. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Emi 
Yasuda and her minor son, Keichiro Yasuda; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3281. A bill for the relief of Fanny 
Tsihrintge Papan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


125. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Letter from 
Richard H. Nelson, vice president, Herman 
Nelson Division, American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Moline, III., regarding capital gains tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

126. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of 
Massachusetts Legislature for legislation 
whereby certain mothers and fathers may be 
granted United States citizenship; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

127. Also, memorial of Massachusetts 
Legislature for Congress to pass antipoll 
tax legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

128. Also, memorial of Massachusetts 
Legislature for the President and the Con- 
gress to instruct delegates to the United 
Nations to propose Italy as a member thereof; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

129. Also, memorial of Massachusetts 
Legislature for Congress to pass law to grant 
a special name to a new United States Vet- 
erans’ hospital; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

130. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to instruct dele- 
gates to the United Nations to propose Italy 
as a member thereof; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

131. Also, resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
memorializing Congress for legislation where- 
by certain mothers and fathers may be 
granted United States citizenship; to the 
committee on the Judiciary. 

132. By Mr. LOVRE: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota 
memorializing Congress, the President, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to continue its cooperation 
with the Joint United States-Mexican 
Aftosa Commission in its program of com- 
bating and ultimate eradication of the dread 
disease among livestock known as foot-and- 
mouth disease, prevalent in the Republic of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

133. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memor: 
the Congress of the United States to require 
military service of all qualified citizens with- 
out regard for race, creed, or color; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

134. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to ward off 
foreign invasion of fundamental American 
rights; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

135. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing 
Congress to repeal section 241 of title 25, 
United States Code, annotated, known as the 
Indian liquor law and all laws or parts of 
laws in respect thereto which would treat an 
Indian differently than any other citizen of 
the State of South Dakota and of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

136. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make pro- 
vision for payment of the exact equivalent of 
taxes to the States and other lesser political 
subdivisions whenever the tax base of such 
taxing units is depleted by withdrawals of 
lands for the use of Federal agencies; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

137. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing 
Congress to propose and adopt an amend- 
ment to section 11 of the act of Congress of 
February 22, 1889; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 
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188. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing 
Congress to appropriate funds for the use of 
the State of South Dakota in relieving coun- 
ties in said State from the burden imposed 
by nontaxable Indian land and to direct that 
such funds be used for welfare, law enforce- 
ment, road construction, and health, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
to the Committee oh Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

139. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota memorializing 
the Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Office of the Chief Engineer, to con- 
tinue its investigations and work to prevent 
future waste of water from the Artesian 
Basin by sealing existing wells within the 
areas to be flooded by the Missouri River 
dams in South Dakota; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

140. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota opposing and pro- 
testing the proposal of the United States 
Treasury to impcse a tax on State and 
municipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

141. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, proposing that the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations propose Italy as 
a member thereof; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

142. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, advocating facilitation of 
citizenship for parents of deceased members 
of the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

143. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Peco- 
raro and Scanlan, New York City, N. T., 
relative to Plymouth Brethren IV, Taft- 
Hartley law; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, with whom there is no 
shadow that is caused by turning, 
conscious that in this rough and rushing 
world there is upon us constantly the 
hot breath of malice and envy, of evil 
tempers and thoughts, in this quiet 
moment of devotion breathe on us, 
breath of God, fanning to flame our 
smoldering faith that the dross which 
weights the wings of our spirits may be 
consumed. As those into whose un- 
worthy hands has been placed the cry- 
ing needs of stricken humanity, may the 
thoughts of our minds and the sym- 
pathies of our hearts, the words of our 
lips and the decisiors of our delibera- 
tions be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
our strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 15, 1951, was dispensed with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning later today and continuing 
through Wednesday of next week. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare be permitted to con- 
tinue its hearings on the railway dispute 
this afterncon. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 445) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize assist- 
ance to States and their subdivisions in 
the development and maintenance of lo- 
cal public-health units, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 


unanimous-consent agreement, the de- 


bate between now and 2 o’clock will be 
equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the pending bill, Sen- 
ate bill 445, and will be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirssrn]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
not the majority leader feel that a quo- 
rum should be called, the time to be 
charged to both sides, so that Senators 
may be here during the debate? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is agreeable to 
me to have a quorum called. The only 
point is that Senators seem to wait for 
quorum calls, and much time is wasted, 
We were trying to get away from having 
@ quorum call at the beginning of the 
session. However, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, the time consumed 
to be taken out of the time allotted to 
both sides. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Anderson Maybank 
Bennett Henn Millikin 
Benton ee Monroney 
T Morse 
Byrd Hoey Mundt 
Cain d Murray 
Capehart Humphrey Neely 
Carison Hunt O'Conor 
Case Ives Pastore 
Clements Jenner 
Connally Johnson, . Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Duff Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J 
Ecton Langer Smith, N. C. 
Ellender Lehman S 
McCarran Thye 
Flanders McClellan Watkins 
r McFarland Wherry 
Fulbright McK Wiley 
McMahon Williams 
Gillette Magnuson 
Green Malone 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] and the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is absent on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’ManHonEyY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] is absent on official business. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Brivces/] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Butter], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Nrxon], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Bur- 
LER], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vannenrerc] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The Chair is ready to recognize either 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
or the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], if they wish to occupy some time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we have 
had two speakers on this side 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We may have only 
one. 

Mr. HILL. If that is the case, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senetor from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmrrH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I expect to address my remarks to 
the statement made bv the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen]. I should like 
very much that, if possible, he will re- 
main in the Senate while I am making 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, in supporting this 
measure I desire to emphasize certain 
points, particularly because I was so 
much impressed by the argument made 
by the Senator from Illinois yesterday 
with regard to the necessity of economy 
in Federal expenditures. I agree entire- 
ly with what the Senator from Illinois 
said that in.a time such as this, when we 
are faced with enormous expenditures 
for national defense purposes, we should 
not spend money for anything which is 
not necessary and which is in addition 
to essential defense services, Therefore 
in analyzing the situation I think we 
must understand clearly what the pend- 
ing bill aims to do. 

As I analyze the bill—and I hope I 
can convince my good friend from Illi- 
nois that there is soundness in the po- 
sition I am taking—we are not starting 
anything new. Senate bill 445 is merely 
an extension of a proved program al- 
ready in existence. In certain sections 
of the country local health units are well 
established, and we all agree that the 
local health unit is the grass-roots foun- 
dation for any program to improve our 
national health. Such units have met 
with remarkable success in many ways 
in past years, and this bill merely pro- 
vides a practical procedure for extend- 
ing the local health units through com- 
prehensive State plans. 

Mr. President, it will take time—a 
number of years—to develop the State 
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plans and put them into effect. All that 
is sought to be done by this bill is to lay 
a sound foundation for such develop- 
ment. Both the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and Senate will have to de- 
cide how far we should go year by year 
in spending money to implement and 
expand the plans for this service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While it is true that 
the bill provides for an extension, it is 
an extension on a much more expansive 
seale than formerly in existence, is it 
not? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall try 
to develop that point. We expect over 
the next few years that the emphasis 
will be placed on providing local health 
units in strategic national defense areas, 
and that national coverage involving 
local health units in every area of the 
country will not be achieved for a num- 
ber of years. This bill simply provides 
a Nation-wide plan to extend what today 
we have found to be one of the most im- 
portant elements in all of our national 
health activities. We believe that such 
a plan is worthy of being authorized, 
with the distinct understanding, as we 
all know, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees from year to year, acting after 
advice from the Bureau of the Budget, 
will determine how far we can imple- 
ment these plans. 

As I have said, emphasis is to be placed 
on the national health units in strategic 
national defense areas. While the 
pending measure does not specifically 
provide for that, I have talked with the 
Surgeon General's office and with the 
Federal Security Administration, and 
they say they realize that the plan now 
proposed is too wide in its scope to be 
implemented all at once. No one advo- 
cates that it should be implemented all 
at once. It is a basic plan to extend 
gradually to the entire country the bene- 
fit which has been derived from the 
local health units already established 
with the help of the Federal Public 
Health Service. 

Let me emphasize two of the most im- 
portant reasons why this bill deserves 
support at this time. First, basic pre- 
ventive health service all over the coun- 
try is a fundamental part of the pro- 
gram to promote the health of our peo- 
ple in peace and in war. We all admit 
that the area of preventive medicine is 
most important, as its purpose is to 
minimize the causes of sickness and thus 
to maximize the manpower strength of 
our Nation. This local-health-unit bill 
and the Hill-Burton hospital measure 
together provide two fundamental means 
through which we can best avert sick- 
ness and build up the health of our 
people. 

But besides that—and this is the sec- 
ond point I wish to stress particularly— 
the whole area of civil defense is 
involved, 

I was talking a few days ago with the 
Civil Defense Director in my State of 
New Jersey. What he is stressing more 
than underground shelters for use in 
case of an atom explosion, or some other 
catastrophe, is the need, though New 
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Jersey is perhaps more fortunate in this 


respect than some other States, for 
readily available hospitalization service, 
integrated with efficient State-wide 
health units, which will be prepared, in 
case of national emergency, to take care 
of situations which may arise as a result 
of attack by atomic bombs, by bacterio- 
logical warfare, or similar catastrophes. 
So I insist this measure represents a very 
important part of the whole war effort. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I do not desire to break in 
on the Senator’s trend of thought, but 
while he is speaking about the civil de- 
fense program, he will recall that on 
yesterday I called the attention of the 
Senate to the position of the civil defense 
program, as follows: 

The civil defense health services should 
plan and train in peacetime against emer- 
gencies in time of war. The health 
service should be an extension of existing 
services rather than a separately admin- 
istered organization which inevitably would 
duplicate the work of, and compete with, 
existing health agencies. The local health 
officer should be in charge of the local civil 
defense health service. 


Does not the Senator from New Jersey 
think that if we fail to pass this bill, 
which really strengthens the ability of 
the existing organization to carry for- 
ward a program in which the Federal 
Government has participated for many 
years, we will find ourselves in the posi- 
tion, in connection with civil defense, 
the military, and the national defense, 
of providing duplicating organizations? 
We are going to have health doctors un- 
der the civil defense program. It is a 
question whether we are going to use as 
many as now are available, and others 
who will be provided under the bill as 
a part of the regular peacetime normal 
machinery, or whether we are going to 
do as we did in some instances during 
the last war, duplicate existing facilities, 
which means duplicating in very large 
measure the use of manpower, thus rep- 
resenting a waste of effort. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator from Alabama. I might 
call the attention of the Senate to one 
or two paragraphs in the committee re- 
port on this bill, to make it clear that 
we considered the war situation as ac- 
centuating the need for this particular 
type of service. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one other interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator knows, this 
bill is sponsored by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. I have 
here a statement of the national general 
chairman of that organization in which, 
among other things, he states: 

It is becoming quite clear that we need to 
go all-out as individual citizens to do our 
part in civil defense if we are going to head 
off the threat of a terrible war. We can do 
no less than to be prepared to relieve suffer- 
ing should it come about. People whose con- 
victions come from actual experience in 
other countries tell us that strong local 
health departments constitute our best as- 
surance of being able to cope with the health 
aspects of such a problem. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for that addition to the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, I was going to read 
briefly from three paragraphs of the 
committee report, summing up the feel- 
ing of the committee with regard to the 
possible emergency situation. The re- 
port says, on page 2: 

Should we move into an active war situa- 
tion, the basic health department services 
would be even more essential than they are 
in peacetime. Methods of attack, such as 
biological, chemical, or atomic warfare, may 
be directed against the civilian population 
and the health defense against them is pri- 
marily an expansion of the protective meas- 
ures employed against peacetime health 
hazards. Whether a disease epidemic is cre- 
ated by man or nature, the methods used 
to combat it are essentially the same— 
prompt detection of the disease agent (the 
job of public health epidemiologists and pub- 
lic health laboratories, and mass immuniza- 
tions. Whether food, water, or air is con- 
taminated accidentally or deliberately, the 
same safeguards must be used—round-the- 
clock surveillance of water supplies and sew- 
erage and sanitation services, laboratory test- 
ing of sample specimens. 


I quote further from the report: 

The National Security Resources Board 
specifically recommends that the local health 
officer be made director of civil defense health 
services— 


In my State I understand that is being 

done. 
The National Security Resources Board 
specifically recommends that the local health 
officer be made director of civil defense health 
services and that he “be appointed immedi- 
ately to supervise the program from the start 
and to give leadership to the various in- 
terested organizations whose efforts, if made 
independently, easily might be wasted.” 
This is important, not only in target areas, 
but throughout the Nation since any com- 
munity may be called upon to receive a large 
influx of refugees or wounded. 

A Nation-wide network of strong local 
health departments is a sound peacetime in- 
vestment; in wartime, it is imperative, for 
only on this basic community structure can 
defense health services be provided rapidly, 
economically, and efficiently to all the people, 
wherever they may live. 


So I feel, Mr. President, as the Sens tor 
from Alabama said a moment ago, that 
unless we think in terms of the essen- 
tial role of local public units in civilian 
defense, we will have duplication of ef- 
fort. We cannot put a national program 
of local health units into effect all at 
once; it will require a period of years, 
but at least we can and we should move 
in the strategic areas most immediately 
affected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senatcr from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Alabama yield 
me additional time? 

Mr. HILL. I yield the Senator from 
New Jersey five additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We would 
have to have special civilian defense units 
of some sort to take care of emergency 
health problems. 

Let me repeat that the civilian defense 
director in my State has emphasized to 
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me that in his opinion the most impor- 
tant part of his civil defense program is 
provision for help in the health area in 
case of the emergencies to which I have 
referred. So I do not hesitate to say 
that I feel that this measure is very defi- 
nitely related to the national defense 
program. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, from the 
standpoint of preventive medicine and 
preventive health measures, this is a very 
important matter to be given considera- 
tion for the benefit of the people of the 
entire country. 

On the question of finance, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] very properly cited the testi- 
mony of Dr. Scheele with regard to the 
over-all cost of this program after it is 
organized on a Nation-wide basis. The 
figures he has given are somewhere near 
correct, although I am told that some 
revision of them might reasonably be 
made. However, be that as it may, the 
ultimate dollar cost of the program will 
be large. 

The bill provides for an arrangement 
between the Federal Government and the 
State governments, whereby the Surgeon 
General shall, by regulation, make cer- 
tain provisions for participation by the 
Federal Government, and whereby the 
States shall, State by State, present their 
plans for the program. Then there is 
to be a matching process by which the 
wealthier States would receiv> less 
money, and the poorer States would re- 
ceive more money, in order to make the 
program meet minimum standards on a 
Nation-wide basis. 

In that respect, the policy of the pro- 
posed program is similar to the policy 
put into effect in connection with the 
hospital program, under the Hill-Burton 
Act, which has been so successful. In 
my State the Hill-Burton Hospital Act 
has been most beneficial; I cannot begin 
to tell all the good it has done. We 
have been able to get hospitals in areas 
where they could not be had before. 

So, Mr. President, in the case of the 
pending measure, we are dealing in a 
similar way with the field of preventive 
medicine. 

Therefore, I submit that in the light 
of the present emergency and the over- 
all situation, we are justified in passing 
this bill which, according to the esti- 
mate, will cost not more than $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 in the first year, rather 
than the ultimate cost estimate given 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator from 
New Jersey think that one of the most 
important provisions of the bill is the 
one calling for State plans, so that each 
State will make its plans for handling 
this problem on the basis of the local 
units, just as under the present hospital 
program each State has made its survey 
and its plans? If each State makes its 
plans, as will be done under the provi- 
sions of this bill, then if we are thrown 
into an emergency even greater or more 
dire than the present one, those plans 
will be worth a great deal to us. Does 
nos the Senator agree that is true? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not only 
is the Senator from Alabama correct, 
but I believe that the decentralization 
program called for by this bill is one 
which all of us wish to see followed. 
The bill calls for a program of decen- 
tralization and State responsibility, so 
that the States will assume their full 
share of responsibility. From the be- 
ginning, I regarded that feature of the 
bill as constituting one of its greatest 
merits. Certainly anything we can do to 
encourage the assumption of responsi- 
bility at the State and local level by giv- 
ing reasonable assistance to the devel- 
opment of State-wide local health pro- 
grams is very sound. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Jersey has used the figure of $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 as the estimate of the cost 
of the program called for by the bill. 
That is the same estimate which I pre- 
sented yesterday. I think that figure is 
in line with other information which 
the Bureau of the Budget has given me. 
The Bureau of the Budget, in its esti- 
mates for the coming fiscal year, the 
fiscal year 1952, submitted figures con- 
tingent upon the passage of this meas- 
ure; and that estimate was $5,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Five mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, $5,000,000: That is 
the estimate included in the budget 
message which came to the Congress for 
the next fiscal year, the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1952—$5,000,000. 

I wish to say that that $5,000,000 
would be in addition to the $5,000,000 
which we now are spending on local pub- 
lic health units, under existing legisla- 
tion. So the total would be $10,000,000, 
under the budget estimate. That would 
be the total. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Alabama for that con- 
tribution. 

Mr. President, as I conceive the pro- 
gram contemplated by this measure, it 
is to be put into effect for the distinct 
purpose of decentralizing the handling 
of the entire health problem. As I esti- 
mate, it probably will take a number of 
years—probably 10 or 15—before a pro- 
gram of this sort can be completed. At 
the present time we are simply providing 
the blueprint and the authorization for 
moving along those lines. 

‘This problem has been studied now for 
4 or 5 years. The various organizations 
to which the Senator from Alabama has 
referred have been studying this matter. 

I feel that this measure is one of the 
most important pieces of proposed legis- 
lation which has been presented to the 
Senate on the subject of health. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ap- 
proach this bill with mixed feelings. So 
far as I can judge—and, in fact, I do not 
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have to guess about it—it is a good bill, 
for a good purpose. So far as I can 
judge, it is well drafted and is ade- 
quately safeguarded in all the doubtful 
elements, in respect to meeting its pur- 
pose. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, along 
with other Senators, I have stated re- 
peatedly, both to my constituents and 
elsewhere, that it is my strong conviction 
that in the coming fiscal year we should 
not authorize any expenditures which 
can possibly be omitted. 

The pending proposal seems to me to 
come in that category. It is an attractive 
undertaking. It is presented, and prob- 
ably can be supported, on the basis of be- 
ing highly advisable, if not actually nec- 
essary, from the standpoint of civilian de- 
fense. However, there is almost no proj- 
ect which cannot be so presented and 
if we are going to begin to follow through 
with the intention that many of us have 
announced—that of cutting down on 
civil expenditures—the place to begin 
is here. 

I cannot conscientiously vote for this 
measure and still retain my own self- 
respect, after having stated to my con- 
stituents and to others that I am going 
to do all within my power to cut down on 
every possible civilian expenditure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am sym- 
pathetic with the viewpoint the Senator 
has expressed, as he knows; and I my- 
self have stated earlier that we wish to 
reduce expenditures in every possible 
way. However, what plan does the Sen- 
ator propose, and how would it be 
financed, for meeting the needs which 
will arise all over the country in case 
of bacteriological warfare and in case 
of the diseases which we would face in 
such a crisis? That is the point which 
bothers me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is that 
today we are spending $78,000,000 on 
health programs and on specific proj- 
ects. We have a blueprint. I do not 
know why it is necessary to mobilize in 
the way now proposed, if we have the 
blueprint and the plans already. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry to have to disagree with my col- 
league in regard to the pending bill. 
I think the bill should be passed at the 
session of Congress. í 

It is true that we are in an emergency 
period; and it is true that we are going 
to be hard pressed to find the money 
with which to meet the expenses of the 
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operations of the Government. But it 
is also true that the struggle in which 
we are now engaged will ultimately be 
determined, not on the basis of whether 
Russia or America is stronger this year 
or next year, but on the basis of which 
group of nations—the totalitarian na- 
tions or the democracies—will be strong- 
er 5, 10, or 15 years from now. 

I know it is difficult for us to decide 
whether we are preparing for immedi- 
ate, all-out war or whether we are pre- 
paring to strengthen our country so that 
a few years from now we shall still re- 
tain the supremacy we now enjoy in 
respect to the productiveness of the 
country and the strengthening of all its 
assets. The greatest assets we can pos- 
sibly possess are health, education, and 

the welfare of our children. 

When it comes to economizing, I be- 
lieve that not only from the humani- 
tarian standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of what we can do to 
strengthen the Nation itself, we should 
bend every effort to improve the health 
of our people. 

It is true that certain States, under a 
program of this nature, pay more of the 
costs than others. It is true that in a 
national program, under which the Gov- 
ernment collects money and reallocates 
it to the States, the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mi- 
nois, and certain others pay what ap- 
pears to them to be more than their 
share. But the wealth of the country— 
and by that I mean the real wealth— 
is pretty well distributed throughout the 
United States though the taxable wealth 
of the Nation has a way of gravitating 
into a few great financial centers. The 
only way it can be returned and restored 
to the States where it was originally 
created is through the collection of taxes 
by the Federal Government and reallo- 
cation among the States. 

Certainly the health of the Nation is 
of importance to all the great cities, be- 
cause approximately 60 percent of our 
people today are born and raised in 
States from which they remove to other 
States, where they find employment, in 
later years. Their health, therefore, is 
of importance to all the States, not 
merely to the States in which they are 
born and raised. 

Furthermore, I think we should stop 
to consider that, if it were the health of 
our livestock which was being considered, 
we would not hesitate for a moment to 
appropriate ten, fifteen, twenty, or fifty 
million dollars. I do not know what this 
program will cost, but, whatever it may 
cost, whether ten, thirty, or fifty million 
dollars, if it improves the health of the 
children and of all our people of today, 
so that the Nation will be stronger 10 
years from now, then it will have been 
money well spent, 

I call attention to the fact that the 
pending bill strictly provides that the 
Surgeon General shall not dictate in any 
way to the States with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensa- 
tion of any individual employed in car- 
rying out the program. I think that is 
definitely a step in the right direction, 
and I believe it is true that in the future 
when we provide for national programs 
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under which the Federal Government 
allocates funds which it has collected 
from a few States, care should be taken 
in all the States, that authority is not 
given to the Federal Government to con- 
trol the intimate affairs of any of the 
States. In that respect we have made a 
step forward in this bill. 

I certainly hope that the bill will pass. 
I think it will pass, for I cannot con- 
ceive that a majority of the Senate will 
vote against anything so important as 
the health and welfare of our people. It 
is said that in times of emergency we 
must sacrifice—but let us not make neg- 
lect of sick and helpless people a symbol 
of that sacrifice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Illinois desire to yield some 
of his time now? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I, 
too, have some serious doubts about this 
measure. I am in accord with the 
thought that there is one fundamental 
thing of which we must all be equally 
aware, namely, the health and the health 
facilities of all our citizens, 

I am sure that no one will disagree 
with the statement that the general pub- 
lic in all the States of the Union is 


‘aroused more than it has been in many 


years to the necessity of supporting edu- 
cational institutions along medical lines, 
together with medical facilities of all 
types and kinds. I know that in my 
State, within the past 10 or 15 years, and 
certainly within the past.5 years, there 
has been an aroused interest, but it has 
been very largely directed toward what 
should be done from the standpoint of 
the local level. 

When we analyze present conditions— 
I am sure we all have—we must admit 
that today the States are infinitely bet- 
ter off from a financial standpoint than 
is the Federal Government. There is, I 
am sure, a tendency on the part of a good 
many persons, groups, and even cer- 
tain States, here and there, to come to 
the Federal Government for additional 
health aid. There must of necessity, at 
some time, be a cut-off of this type of 
program, and I certainly feel that in this 
instance, good as the bill is and laudable 
as it is; we are facing an era and a 
period in which we shall have to cut 
down on Federal expenditures some- 
where. Therefore, I feel that, in all 
good conscience to the population of my 
State, the State should assume a greater 
share of this responsibility, and I must 
vote against this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to rise in support of this bill. 
I am proud to have been one of its 
sponsors, both last year and this year. 
The bill, as Members of the Senate will 
recall, was unanimously reported by the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
both last. year and this year, and last 
year it passed the Senate. 

Essentially, the bill recommended by 
the committee does not create a new 
program. Instead, it would merely im- 
plement principles underlying the de- 
velopment of public-health services 
which are now provided in the Public 
Health Service Act. The bill heads up 
the problem of extending local public- 
health units and places greater emphasis 
upon such extension than exists under 
present provisions of law. 

The bill, as I understand, is based on 
the principle that the States shall de- 
velop their own comprehensive plans for 
establishing adequately staffed and 
equipped local public-health units for 
the provision of public-health services. 
Such units must be developed so as to 
assure coverage under the program in 
all areas of the State at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

I wish to point out, Mr. President, 
that there is no provision in the bill 
which would permit Federal dictation 
in the administration of either State or 
local health services. 

Happily, my State of New York has 
full-time local health service in, I be- 
lieve, every one of its 63 counties, so that 
we, in the State of New York, would 
probably gain less from the enactment 
of this measure than would many of the 
other States of the Union. But we have 
seen in the State of New York the benef- 
icent effect of coordinated, well ad- 
ministered health services, right down 
to the grass roots, the local communi- 
ties. I therefore say with confidence 
that I know the people of New York, 
even though they will not greatly gain 
directly by the passage of this bill as 
will the people of many other States, 
will certainly be back of me when I vote 
for the bill. But I suggest that if the 
people of New York and the people of 
New Jersey and the people of other 
States, including the State of Vermont, 
who are all well covered by local health 
services, are willing to provide their 
share of the cost of this program, I be- 
lieve the States which would greatly 
benefit from passage of the bill should 
certainly support it. 

I wonder whether it is generally known 
that there are currently some 1,336 
counties having approximately 40,000,- 
000 people who are without full-time 
local health service. When the mini- 
mum staffing standards of the American 
Public Health Association are applied 
to the 1,734 counties that have full- 
time local health service, it is found 
that as of June 30, 1949, only 769 counties 
meet the minimum standards as to 
number of public health physicians; 
148 counties had enough public health 
nurses, and 956 counties had sufficient 
sanitation personnel. It is therefore 
apparent that a large percentage of the 
full-time local health organizations now 
operating require expansion in staff and 
activities to assure meeting even mini- 
mum standards of operation. Yet these 
standards of the American Public Health 
Association call only for 1 public health 
physician per 50,000 population, 1 public 
health nurse per 5,000 population, 1 sani- 
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tarian per 25,000 population, and 1 cler- 
ical employee per 15,000 population. 
Thus, even these very meager minimum 
standards are not adhered to in more 
than half the local governmental units 
of the country. 

The question has been raised as to the 
cost of this undertaking, and its justifi- 
cation, in view of the great demands 
upon the Federal Treasury for the na- 
tional defense; which, I agree must 
take priority over everything else, since 
it involves the question of survival of 
the Nation. But I feel strongly 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New York has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield me two 
more minutes? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator two 
more minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I feel strongly that 
this bill is an important defense meas- 
ure. I cannot conceive of anything 
more vital to the defense of the country 
than the health of its people. That 
seems to me almost axiomatic. We have 
seen that when the draft law is invoked 
man after man when called is rejected 
because of defective health, because of 
defects which undoubtedly could have 
been cured if taken in hand sufficiently 
early by those charged with the conduct 
of health activities. 

So, Mr. President, I believe it is mis- 
leading, incorrect; and inaccurate to 
claim that we should refuse to pass the 
pending bill because it cannot be directly 
tied to the defense effort. I assert with- 
out any hesitation that it is tied up with 
and is an integral part of the defense 
effort, because, I repeat, in my opinion, 
there is nothing more essential to the de- 
fense effort of any nation, nothing more 
vital, than the good health of its people. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 3 

minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

t Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
it distinctly understood from the outset 
that Iam a firm believer in economy, but 
I believe there is a distinction between 
wise economy and foolish economy. 
When we are dealing with the health 
and welfare of our people we must be 
very careful. 

II we are now providing the services 
covered under this bill through some 
other program, surely this bill is not at 
this time necessary, but if the bill pro- 
vides for the expansion of public health 
services, the question which the Members 
of the Senate will have to decide is 
whether or not such an expansion at this 
time is absolutely necessary. In my 
judgment it is absolutely necessary. 
MI. President, I know from my own 
experience as Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island that our tuberculosis hos- 
pitals are not sufficiently large to accom- 
modate all the people who desire to en- 
ter them. We have had many instances 
of our institutions being overloaded and 
overcrowded for one reason, and one rea- 
son alone, namely, because in many cases 
disease was not detected in the begin- 
ning. If we had had the kind of a pro- 
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gram now proposed, our health services 
would have been coordinated and dis- 
eases could have been detected in their 
inception. We did not have these serv- 
ices. If we had had them we would not 
today have so many people in our mental 
hospitals and so many in our tuberculosis 
hospitals as there are today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I feel that in 
measuring the need for this bill we must 
measure it in terms of what it means to 
the health and the welfare of our people. 
If $20,000,000 is required to do the work 
contemplated, if it will mean healthy 
babies and healthy adults, in my opinion 
it is worth every nickel we appropriate 
to do the work, even at this time, when 
our budget is strained as much as it is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr, HICKENLOOPER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to make my position 
clear in opposition to the bill at this time. 
There are several reasons for the posi- 
tion I take. 

First, let me say that I have voted for 
health measures in my State, and have 
supported such measures in Congress. 
In the lifetime of most of us great 
progress in the field of public health in 
the United States has been made; but 
most of it has been made under the 
power of local and State governments. 
Now, at a time when we are being told 
on all sides that taxes are going to be 
raised to an almost unbearable height, 
if-not actually to an unbearable height, 
in the war effort in which we find our- 
selves involved; at a time when it has 
been pointed out that every State in the 
Union is not only solvent, but has a 
surplus in its treasury, and when the 
Federal Government is being driven day 
by day into bankruptcy, by policies 
which are in effect, we are asked to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a new and ex- 
tended Federal bureaucracy and Federal 
service which will eventually cost, in the 
minds of many sound estimators, in the 
neighborhood of from $60,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000, and will add somewhere between 
40,000 and 60,000 additional payrollees to 
the Federal payroll. 

If we were enjoying the luxury of 
peace; if we had not made tremendous 
strides in public health in local com- 
munities and States; if our local com- 
munities were not, in most instances, 
fully supporting advanced public health 
measures; if the States themselves were 
not able to put into effect all the reason- 
able advances which medical science has 
pointed out as sound, and if the Federal 
Government were not on the high road 
to bankruptcy, much might be said in 
behalf of the bill. But under the present 
circumstances, this is one of the new 
fields which, in the national interest, we 
can well stay out of at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smirx of North Carolina in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I offered some rather humble obser- 
vations on the general subject of econ- 
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omy. Sometimes Iam in dismay when I 
ask myself whether there is a desire to 
economize. I am beginning to doubt it, 

After I listened to 3 hours of discussion 
of the RFC yesterday, I come to the con- 
clusion that our economy might ulti- 
mately be controlled by a cheaper grade 
of public officials, I noticed that one 
legislative body would not even pass a 
daylight saving measure for the District 
of Columbia, and we have departed 
pretty far from standards of frugality 
and economy, so indispensable to the 
country. 

Mr. President, in a little while this 
Chamber will resound with the great 
debate. Parenthetically, I may say that 
the great debate is not going to be in 
this Chamber, and it is not going to be 
in any other chamber. The great de- 
bate is going to be in the hearts and 
minds of the American people, and all 
we get here is the reflection of what is 
going on among them. But in the course 
of the debate we are going to ring all 
the changes. There will be talk about 
the security of the Nation, about send- 
ing troops to Europe, about safeguards 
to liberty, about the achievement of 
peace, and all the other things which go 
with it. Probably nothing will be left 
unexplored in the course of the so-called 
great debate. 

Why is that, Mr. President? It is be- 
cause there is a sinister ideological force 
moving in the world today which seems 
to frighten us and seems to frighten 
other countries. I am afraid that per- 
haps one day Stalin and his Communist 
ideology will seek to liquidate the Ameri- 
can capitalistic system, and liquidate 
the liberty of America. 

There may be another way of liquidat- 
ing liberty in the United States than 
through the instrumentality of troops. 
It might be liquidated on the home front 
by spending the country recklessly into 
a state of insolvency. Then surely liber- 
ty will be liquidated. I have seen it hap- 
pen elsewhere, whether through emer- 
gent circumstances or through the nor- 
mal operation of economic forces. One 
need but examine the status of a good 
many of the countries abroad to see how 
freedom was liquidated. There were 
those insistent pressures which finally 
produced an insolvent economy, and it 
was pretty easy for war to come along 
and finish the job, because after all war 
is nothing more than revolutionary vio- 
lence. 

My reason for lifting my voice in the 
interest of frugality, in the interest of 
economy, and in the interest of the 
abandonment of measures which we can 
do without, is that I experience a genuine 
alarm about the home front and about 
the domestic fabric of my own country, 
There are others who share it. : 

As a matter of fact, this morning 
the Times-Herald carried an article en- 
titled “Marshall Warns We Are Losing 
War to Russia on the Home Front— 
Planners Told United States Must Crack 
Down on Prices, Wages, and Production.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. ` 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Times-Herald of 

March 16, 1951] 


MARSHALL WARNS WE'RE LOSING Wan ro RUS- 
Sta ON Home FrontT—PLANNERS TOLD UNITED 
States Must Crack Down ON PRICES, 
WAGES, AND PRODUCTION 

(By Frank Holeman) s 


Defense Secretary Marshall has bluntly 
warned the Nation’s top planners that the 
United States is losing to Russia on the home 
front, by not really cracking down on prices, 
wages and civilian production, 

The five-star general gave his grim esti- 
mate of the situation at a closed meeting of 
the defense mobilization board Wednesday 
with top war mobilizer Wilson. Details of 
-the “crisis” conference leaked out gradually 
yesterday. 

Unless drastic action is taken promptly to 
curb inflation, Marshall warned, the Nation 
will soon be so weakened it could not win 
an all-out war with Russia. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT CITED 


Economic Stabilizer Johnston agreed with 
Marshall and demanded greater support of 
his anti-inflation moves by the White House, 
Congress and mobilization agencies them- 
selves. 

The entire stabilization program is in 
danger of breaking down, Johnston said 
flatly, because of pressure from labor, busi- 
ness, and farmers for special treatment. 

Johnston yesterday gave up, at least 
temporarily, his effort to bring labor back 
to the disrupted Federal Wage Board and in- 
dications were that he has turned the prob- 
lem over to President Truman. 


SESSION IS GRIM 

The Mobilization Board meeting was one 
of the grimmest sessions ever held by the 
Board, which confers every 2 weeks, informed 
sources said. 

Present were Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan, Commerce Secretary Sawyer, Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman McCabe, who re- 
signed yesterday, and representatives of other 
key Government agencies. ; 

Ewan Clague, Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reviewed the bureau’s latest price 
and wage findings. 

A rews survey last week showed that prices 
and wages are still rising despite the “freeze,” 
and production of consumer goods is con- 
tinuing at a high rate. 

BEER CANS FACE SLASH 

Officials disclosed meanwhile that the use 
of tin cans for beer and other less essential 
products will be “progressively curtailed” 
beginning April 1. 

They said that this means that the use of 
tin cans for beer and other such products 
eventually will be eliminated, probably by 
the end of the year. 

The use of tin cans for beer, pet foods and 
nonfood products already has been cut back 
10 percent. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. The article has to do, 
presumably, with a critical mobilization 
conference held yesterday. What did 
General Marshall supposedly say? The 
article says that General Marshall 
warned the Nation would be so weakened 
that it could not win an all-out war with 
Russia. He is referring to the deteriora- 
tion on the home front. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to con- 
tinue my argument, if I may. Mr. Presi- 
dent, prices are going up. The economy 
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is getting out of gear because of the 
forces which are at work. Not the least 
of such forces is the reckless expenditure 
of money by the Federal Government in 
an hour of emergency. It is important 
because it goes into the bloodstream and 
gives force and stimulus to the inflation- 
ary fever. That is why I have resisted 
the pending bill. I do not quarrel with 
the desirable things in it. The question 
is, What can the country afford to do at 
a time like this? I quarrel with no Sen- 
ator with respect to all the nice things 
which have been said about the bill. 
However, I am afraid that the real trap 
for America may yet come on the home 
front if we spend to the very bottom of 
the barrel and undertake to convert our 
country into a garrison state, and in so 
doing convert it into a bankrupt state. 
General Marshall and others are con- 
cerned about it. 

Last night the Washington Star 
quoted Eric Johnston as saying that the 
entire anti-inflation program is about to 
break down. Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, whose administration is re- 
sponsible for the situation, ought to be 
concerned about the fiscal integrity and 
solvency of the Nation and the break- 
down of the control programs, which 
are now like sinister ghosts upon the 
horizon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder how the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois can 
connect the proposed health program 
with the control program. To me there 
does not seem to be the slightest con- 
nection between the two. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They have every con- 
nection. If there were no connection, we 
would not have any difficulty in cutting 
the budget, and we could take the pres- 
sure from the Federal Reserve’s activi- 
ties in gobbling up Government bonds, 
which is nothing more than testimony to 
the debt and to the expenditures that 
have been mounting for the past 5 to 
10 years. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to con- 
tinue with my argument. When I have 
concluded my argument I shall be glad 
to yield. I am afraid I am running out 
of time. 

Mr. President, it is for that reason 
that every expenditure is directly re- 
lated. It is for that reason that I think 
the bill ought to be resisted. We ought 
to start on the retrenchment road now. 
Let us see what is in the bill. Grants 
to States. That is an old story. I have 
lived with it a long time. On the basis 
of an approved plan the bill says. Ap- 
proved by whom? By the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Then for a variety of purposes 
and services. What are the require- 
ments of the State plan? Adequate 
services. Maintaining health units and 
extension to all corners of the State as 
soon as practicable. That does not 
sound as though many years are going 
to intervene before the program is car- 
ried to its full fruition. Personnel 
standards. The Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, FLANDERS] said that the Surgeon 
General will have nothing to say about 
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the compensation and tenure of person- 
nel. What the Senator forgot to say 
was that the Surgeon General would 
have authority over the competency of 
the personnel. That means that a Fed- 
eral officer would have power to reject 
personnel if he did not believe they were 
up to a certain standard, no matter what 
the folks in any of the respective States 
might think about them. 

The Surgeon General may require a 
change in a plan, and he can stop pay- 
ments if the State does not conform to 
the recommended change. I hope that 
at least the question of the cost will 
appeal to some Senators who have a 
spark of frugality in their hearts. 

Yesterday my esteemed friend, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] said 
that the bill would cost for the first year 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. That is 
right. There is estimated in the 1952 
budget now $5,000,000 for this purpose. 
That does not mean anything. Is any 
Senator so naive as not to know that 
it is easy to send a deficiency or sup- 
plemental appropriation estimate to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and then 
to put on the pressure? Those figures 
mean nothing. Let us see what the plan 
would cost. I do not want Senators to 
take my word for it. The hearings 
speak for themselves. Incidentally, 
there were no hearings held on the bill 
in the Eighty-second Congress. Let me 
say, parenthetically, it is astonishing 
that today the plan has a defense tag 
attached to it. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate, when I was not a Member of it, 
passed a bill similar to this on the call 
of the calendar in early 1949, without 
any discussion. Did anyone hear any- 
thing about a defense implication at that 
time? Did anyone hear it said that it 
was indispensable to the civilian defense 
program? Not a word, Mr. President. 
The defense gloss is put on now, in the 
hope that it will be persuasive to some 
timid and faltering hearts in an hour 
when our quest for economy should be 
5 his most vigorous and sustaining 

nd. 

What will be the cost of the bill? My 
esteemed colleague from Tllinois [Mr. 
Docs! raised the question in the hear- 
ings. The question will be found at page 
45. I give the page reference to make 
sure that the documentation is complete. 
What did he find after a discussion with 
Dr. Scheele? The Federal Government’s 
share would be $80,000,000 when the plan 
was in full effect. The State and local 
shares would be $160,000,000. So there 
is involved, Mr. President, an expendi- 
ture out of the pocket of John Q. Tax- 
payer—and it makes no difference 
whether it is the State, the local govern- 
ment, or the Federal Government which 
gets it out of his pocket—would be $240,- 
000,000. Is it needed? 

My friend the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer] yesterday seemed to 
intimate that we had no plan. I will 
tell the Senate what we have now. The 
grants in aid and expenditures every 
year for tuberculosis amount to $6,300,- 
000. That began in 1938, and it is an 
annual expenditure. For venereal dis- 
ease, $7,900,000. For rapid treatment 
facilities, $6,200,000 a year. For cancer 
the Federal Treasury pays out 51, 700,000 
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ayear. In addition, payments are made 
for mental health. Therefore, today we 
are spending $78,000,000 a year. Judg- 
ing by the discussion yesterday one would 
think that the ungrateful creature called 
“Uncle Sam” was not spending a dollar 
for such purposes. In addition to all 
else, $11,000,000 a year is spent for gen- 
eral health services. All such services 
have been translated into action. 

This bill proposes an expansion pro- 
gram. It is said that this is nothing 
new. Mr. President, the preacher in ec- 
clesiastics said that there was nothing 
new under the sun. I doubt whether we 
could conjure up any legislation which 
would be absolutely new. If that argu- 
ment were to prevail, we could take a 
flood-control project, in which we have 
invested a million dollars and for which 
the total estimate may be $500,000,000, 
and say, “This is nothing new. We have 
started it, therefore let us go ahead and 
spend the rest of the money.” 

Iam not flattered by that kind of argu- 
ment. There is nothing persuasive about 
it. It was said yesterday on the floor, 
but not by the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois, that the pending bill would involve 
no extra personnel. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], in interro- 
gating the Senator from Alabama, said: 

One other observation I should like to 
make is that my understanding of the bill 
is that it would not necessarily mean a great 
increased personnel on Government pay- 
rolls. I think we ought to take note of that 
fact. Actually people who are presently em- 
ployed will merely take on new jobs, new 
functions, and new services. 


Is that the fact? It is not the record, 
because it will be noted, on pages 30 and 
31 of the record, that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], in his colloquy 
with Dr. Graning and Dr. Scheele, as- 
certained that what is planned is: 3,000 
public health physicians; 30,000 nurses; 
and 7,500 sanitarians, But that is not 
the whole story. The Senator from IIli- 
nois said: 

Would not 40,000 be nearer your comple- 
ment than 60,000? 


Dr. Scheele said: 
We would remind you that this is the 
minimum, Senator. 


There is the answer, as to whether or 
not additional personnel are involved. 

One distinguished former Member of 
this body, former Senator Pepper, ap- 
peared before the committee and testi- 
fied. What did he say? On page 47 of 
the hearings he said: 

About 36,000 full-time public-health 
workers were employed at the beginning of 
1947 by the cities, counties, and States of 
the Nation. At least two-thirds of these are 
inadcquately trained. It is estimated that 
at least 60,000 well-trained local public- 
health workers are needed immediately. 


Is that not the answer to the Senator 
from Minnesota, as to whether or not 
extra personnel are involved? The pur- 
pose is to get people to join health units, 
at so many workers ner 50,000 people. 
So the question of cost is involved. Let 
us not be fooled. The camel has his nose 
under the tent. Let no one think for a 
moment that $240,000,C00 will be the 
ultimate limit of cost of this program. 
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-I was in Congress in the days when we 


started with a modest amount—a few 
million dollars—for school lunches. I 
saw it go to $25,000,000. I saw it go to 
£50,000,000. I saw it go to $75,000,000. 
When I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations I 
heard witnesses testify that it ought to 
be $150,000,000. Some came in who 
said it should be $500,000,000. 

So let us consider the weight of the 
organizations which so glibly and easily 
lend their sponsorship to every bill that 
comes along. We can see what is going 
to happen. In God’s name—and I say 
it reverently—are we ever coming to the 
time when we shall think a little about 
economy and about the solvency of the 
United States? The people are wres- 
tling with increased taxes. They are 
wrestling with shriveling pay checks in 
order to try to make them stretch over 
increased grocery prices. One-third of 
my mail—and I dare say of the mail 
of all other Senators—addresses itself 
strictly to the issue of economy. Unless 
I miss my guess, as I look down the road 
and see, perhaps, the dissipation of some 
of these fevers upon the foreign horizon, 
frugality, economy, and austerity by the 
Government itself will be one of the 
transcendent issues before the people of 
the country before we are through. 

It is said, of course, that if we do this 
we relieve the pressure in behalf of so- 
cialized medicine. In my humble judg- 
ment that argument does not stand up. 
Before we get through I think we shall 
simply energize the force which is going 
to make the demand for socialized medi- 
cine even greater. 

Is it not an astonishing thing that 
the same President of the United States 
who asked for the initial $5,000,000 in 
the budget for 1952 also asks for the be- 
ginning of socialized medicine by plac- 
ing a tax upon employers and employees 
alike? Are we going to stand up and 
be counted now? We are not going to 
satisfy anyone by saying, “I am going 
to be for economy after July 1, 1951, 
when the new fiscal year begins.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the American Med- 
ical Association recognize this legisla- 
tion as being the first step toward so- 
cialized medicine? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know that the asso- 
ciation has made no affirmative en- 
dorsement of the bill. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to restate 
the question. Has the American Medi- 
cal Association recognized this legisla- 
tion as being socialized medicine? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The association has 
said much about it, in its house of dele- 
gates in San Francisco and elsewhere. 
But, as the Senator from Alabama said 
yesterday, they talk about the objectives 
of the bill. No one quarrels over the ob- 
jectives. But nothing is said about how 
we are to achieve those objectives. I 
prefer to achieve them at the local 
level, with a minimum of Federal inter- 
ference. 

Mr. THYE. The reason I ask the 
question is that I am trying to make a 
complete study of the full effect of the 
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proposed legislation, and what it entails. 
Iam having a check made of my files to 
try to ascertain what the correspond- 
ence on the question has been. I find 
that there does not seem to be any fear 
that we are, by this bill, laying the foun- 
dation for socialized medicine. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will say to my friend 
that as we go deeper and deeper into 
the field of free services in the Nation’s 
Capital, under the beneficent direction 
of the Federal Government, we know 
what it is going to do. We know what 
its impact will be upon the people. I do 
not believe that that point needs to be 
labored. 

Mr. THYE. I am strongly opposed. to 
the constant encroachment on the part 
of the Federal Government on the sov- 
ereignty of the States. I am vitally con- 
cerned lest we enter unwittingly and un- 
knowingly into the field of socialized 
medicine. That is the reason I asked 
the specific question of the Senator from 
Illinois. I want to safeguard my every 
action, so that, so far as I can prevent 
it, we will not tumble into the morass of 
socialized medicine. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator knows 
what the effect is when drops of water 
gradually wear away the stone. Each 
accretion of Federal power is an addi- 
tional drop of water. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senator from Minne- 
sota to page 57 of the hearings. On that 
page there is reproduced a resolution 
adopted by the House of Delegates, the 
legislative body of the American Medical 
Association, in December 1948. It reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Resolved, That the board of trustees be 
commended for its efforts in furthering full- 
time local health units and urge to con- 
tinue actively all proper procedures to the 
end that local public-health service shall be- 
come adequate throughout the Nation. 


Mr. THYE. That was my conception. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Look at the saving 
clause in that language. Do we find an 
endorsement for this bill? They taik 
about “objectives.” They talk about 
“proper procedures“ 

Mr. HILL. But they hit squarely the 
very question which the Senator raises. 
If the American Medical Association had 
thought that local public-health services 
would lead to socialized medicine, does 
the Senator from Illinois believe that it 
would have passed a resolution of this 
kind declaring itself in favor of local 
health units and public-health services? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They talk about serv- 
ices. Each additional service rendered 
by the Federal Government means an 
increase in Federal power. 

Mr. HILL, This very resolution was 
presented to our committee when we 
were considering the bill which is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But, Mr. President, 
since that time I have had some cor- 
respondence—which unfortunately is not 
before me—which does not quite go along 
with the things that were said about this 
bill a year ago or 2 years ago. We could 
have had hearings on the bill in the 
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Eighty-second Congress. We have only 
the hearings in the Eighty-first Con- 


gress. 

Incidentally, nothing was said then 
about security and defense. Today the 
defense tag is on the bill. This program 
is represented as one of the imperatives 
in the civil defense program. No one 
uttered that sentiment when the bill 
was previously under consideration, and 
when it was passed on the call of the 
calendar in this body with hardly any 
discussion. 

I will not quarrel with anyone with 
respect to the objectives. There are 
many things in this world which are 
desirable. Ultimately we reach the point 
where we must cut the cloth to suit our 
purse. As we look in the face of a sev- 
enty-one and one-half billion dollar 
budget, with supplemental and deficiency 
appropriations coming along, with the 
promise of the President himself—if he 
can persuade the appropriate committees 
of Congress—that there will be new taxes 
aggregating sixteen and one-half billion 
dollars, is it not time to stop, look, and 
listen? 

I wind up where I started. A country 
and its freedom can be liquidated, and 
it is not necessary to depend upon troops 
from without to do so. It can be done 
by a lack of caution, by a lack of care 
with respect to the spending and taxing 
that goes on at the national level. So 
I become alarmed today as to whether 
or not attritional forces in the fiscal field 
may do to us what no enemy was ever 
powerful enough to do. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I reaffirm 
and reassert my opposition to the bill. 
If there is going to be economy, let us 
stand up and know now that we will 
exercise economy. 

In all humility, Mr. President, I want 
to serve notice, as one humble Member 
of this body, that I made some pledges 
to people last year as I coursed up and 
down the highways and byways of my 
own State. I said, “The time has come 
to put the knife in and to put it in deep.” 
Maybe no one else will share that convic- 
tion, but with respect to every money 
bill that lands on the Senate Calendar 
I expect, within the limits of my feeble 
talents and my energy, Mr. President, to 
raise my voice and to do my best to stop 
the expenditure before it is too lat. 

I recur to the admonition of a great 
soldier which was uttered only yesterday. 
If there is any virtue in big names, it 
seems that the good procedure is to mar- 
shal big names because of the impor- 
tance that attaches to their testimony. 
Well, here is a big name in the annals 
of the country. Gen. George Catlett 
Marshall, our Chief of Defense, warns 
that we are losing the war to Russia on 
the home front. Are we going to be alert 
to that warning or not, Mr. President? 
If we are, this is a good place to start. 

There is nothing dramatic about it. 
Iam sorry that I do not have the power 
to clothe 2 prosaic matter such as this 
in rather dramatic and touching lan- 
guage. I said yesterday I wish we could 
excite as much enthusiasm about ex- 
tracting money from the Federal Treas- 
ury as we can about getting a loan out 
of the RFC. If that were possible, I am 
sure there would be abundant time to 
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ring all the changes in the hope that at 
long last we would become more vigilant 
about frugality in government, because 
it is so intimately related to solvency and 
to the ultimate destiny of the United 
States, : 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, how much 
time have we left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 21% minutes, 
and the Senator from Illinois has 16 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have listened very sympathetically to 
the remarks of the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dimxsen]. With much of 
what he states I am in accord. I hope to 
find myself on the same side as he states 
he is going to be on respecting many 
measures which involve expenditures on 
the part of the Government for non- 
defense purposes. But respecting this 
bill I am on the other side. I am on the 
other side because ultimately I hope that 
by a comparatively moderate expendi- 
tures of funds it will be possible to cut 
the individual expenses of many citizens 
throughout the country. 

The bill is founded on the principle 
that every healthy man is an asset to 
himself, to his community, and to his 
nation; that every sick man is a liability 
to himself, to his family, to his com- 
munity, and to his nation. That is the 
principle behind the bill. 

Mr. President, together with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, I was 
a sponsor in the Eightieth Congress of a 
similar bill, again in the Eighty-first 
Congress, and again in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. In the Eightieth Con- 
gress, if I remember correctly, a hearing 
was held before a subcommittee of which 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] was chairman. The subcommit- 
tee made a record on the bill, but the bill 
was never reported by the full 
committee. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, under 
the guidance of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hix], the bill not only was 
reported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, but was passed by the 
Senate. Today we have an identical bill 
before us as the bill which was passed 
by the Senate last year. 

Mr. President, I became interested in 
this subject many years ago, about 20 
years ago, as I recall. My brother-in- 
law was the public health commissioner 
of Massachusetts. He was the second or 
third public health commissioner of our 
State. He took a great deal of interest 
in and had a very fine knowledge of the 
subject. He was a member of the first 
class of the Harvard Medical School that 
specialized in the subject of public 
health, and he argued very strenuously 
to me in many of our conversations 
about the principle of a healthy man as 
opposed to the principle of a sick man. 

The bill in the Eightieth Congress was 
introduced by me and by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], because we 
had confidence in our two public health 
commissions in our respective States. 
At that time the president of the public 
health commissioners of the States was 
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the commissioner from Massachusetts, 
who was also a very thorough student of 
the problem of public health. 

The Harvard School of Public Health 
is one of the fine schools of that uni- 
versity. I have spent many hours in 
that school watching the various experi- 
ments which are being conducted in an 
endeavor to make it possible to safeguard 
the health of men who work, for in- 
stance, at the granite quarries, or who 
work as divers underneath great bodies 
of water, and to preserve the health of 
the men engaged in the industries which 
are so vital to all of us and to the na- 
tional economy. 

Today many of our State governments 
have public health establishments. 
Where the work is done it is done well. 
If clinics are established in various areas, 
and tuberculosis and cancer can be 
quickly diagnosed, there is great oppor- 
tunity to cure them. If persons afflicted 
with such diseases get beyond cer- 
tain stages, they become hospital cases; 
then they become a greater expense to 
their communities and to their States, 
and as citizens they are no good to them- 
selves or to their families. So it falls 
upon us to make it possible for men and 
women afflicted with such diseases to be 
taken into the clinics early and to have 
their cases diagnosed by experts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Massachusetts wish to 
have two or three more minutes? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
desires to give me additional time I shall 
be glad to have it. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts two additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for two more minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
many young boys and girls have bad 
feet or poor teeth. If their condition is 
discovered in clinics early their ills can 
be remedied, and they will become more 
healthy citizens. 

Manpower is now a problem in our 
country. We know that during the last 
war many of our boys were handicapped 
and deferred because of physical disa- 
bility. If a greater spread of public 
health clinics is made possible through 
passage of the bill, we will have a greater 
number of healthy boys and less of a 
manpower problem. 

Mr. President, I agree, as all of us must 
agree with the Senator from Illinois that 
the program is not an emergency matter 
as such. It is a long-range program 
looking to the benefit of our people over 
a period of a great many years. It is an 
extension of government responsibility 
for the health of its citizens. But an 
essential responsibility of government is 
to preserve the health of its citizens, and 
the enactment of the bill is one way by 
which to do it. It is not an encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government on the 
States. The States conceive the plan. 
The States appropriate the money for it. 
If they do not they do not receive any 
Federal assistance. 

The Senator from Illinois rightly 
makes the point that the bill will run 
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up into money, but if we in Congress live 
up to our responsibility we can keep the 
appropriations down and develop the 
plan gradually. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will be 
passed by the Senate as a similar bill 
was passed last year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the American 
Medical Association had testified in fa- 
vor of the bill, and he referred to a reso- 
lution which that medical association 
had adopted. I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the resolution to which 
he referred was adopted by the house 
of delegates of the American Medical 
Association in 1942, about 6 years before 
President Truman announced to the 
country his proposal to socialize Amer- 
ican medicine. Whether or not they 
would adopt a similar resolution now is 
a big question, because a great deal of 
water has gone over the dam since 1942. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sorry I cannot 
yield, inasmuch as I have only 3 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I cannot yield, for I have only 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I also 
wish to point out that the bill which was 
introduced in 1948, to which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] alluded, was introduced at a time 
when the national budget was in bal- 
arce for the second time in 18 years, 
whereas today we are confronted not 
only with a staggering deficit, but with a 
war which must be financed. A large 
number of the American people in their 
own individual lives will be compelled 
to eliminate from their budgets this 
year many of the things which last year 
they considered as necessities, but which 
from now on they will have to regard 
as luxuries. 

I think many of us in Congress should 
do the same thing; many of the pro- 
grams for which we voted last year or 
the year before must be voted against 
this year, or we shall have no chance of 
bringing the budget into even a sem- 
blance of balance, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am delighted with 
the observation the Senator from Dela- 
ware has made; it is an excellent one. I 
wish to say to him that we shall have to 
stop announcing to the American people 
that they will have to engage in rigorous 
sacrifices and that they will have to sac- 
rifice continually, if we here in Congress 
are not willing to make any curtailments 
in proposals for the Federal budget. If 
we continue to act in that way, when 
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the expenses of running the Federal Gov- 
ernment go up—as they inevitably must 
under such a procedure—I am confident 
that the American people will say to us, 
What have you done in respect to de- 
creasing the Federal budget?” 

Mr. President, here is a chance, today, 
for us to prove what we have done. 

Mr. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. Mr. President, the 
only way we can do that is by our votes 
in the Senate. Certainly there is no 
sense in our voting for authorizations 
unless we mean subsequently to vote for 
the necessary appropriations. It is folly 
for us to vote for authorizations for cer- 
tain projects if subsequently we intend 
to vote against the appropriations they 
will require. 

If I vote for this bill now, I vote for 
the authorization of the program; and 
subsequently I should, therefore, vote for 
the appropriations necessary in order to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. If 
we are not going to vote for the appro- 
priations, then let us not vote for the 
authorization until such time as we are 
prepared to put the program across. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
measure is one for which I should like 
very much to vote. I strongly favor 
county health units. As governor of my 
State, I found them an effective, effi- 
cient force in working for public health, 
and a splendid type of activity in which 
fine work was accomplished by coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government, 
the States, and the counties. If the 
presently proposed program were now 
limited in such a way as to afford us the 
assurance that we would simply be ex- 
tending the existing program in a way 
which would not involve great and un- 
limited additional expenditures, I would 
still be willing to support it, even though 
at this time we do not wish to increase 
the expenses of government at all. 

However, Mr. President, I cannot sup- 
port this bill in its present state because 
it is so completely open-ended in respect 
to the appropriations which it would 
authorize. 

For instance, I call attention to the 
fact that when we examine the present 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, 
in subsection (c) of section 314, which 
now is the law, we find an annual limi- 
tation of “not to exceed $30,000,000" to 
the authorization for the purpose of en- 
abling the Surgeon General to assist the 
States, counties, health districts, and 
other political subdivisions of the States 
in establishing and maintaining ade- 
quate public-health services; of which 
“not to exceed $3,000,000” may be used 
to cover demonstrations and for train- 
ing of personnel for State and local 
health work. 

Of course, the Senate realizes that 
those amounts constitute only one-third 
of the total expense, because this pro- 
gram is one in which the counties and 
the States are required to match the 
Federal contributions in such a way that 
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the ultimate amount is approximately 
three times the amount of the Federal 
appropriations. 

However, I call attention to the fact— 
and I do not want any Senator to vote 
on this measure without knowing this— 
that under the pending measure those 
who proposed these changes in the pres- 
ent law, as shown at the bottom of page 
15 of the committee report and at the 
top of page 18, very carefully declined to 
place any limitation upon Federal ap- 
propriations for either of these objec- 
tives. Under the provisions of the pend- 
ing measure, subsection (c)—which, 
under this new measure, will be con- 
fined to the cost of demonstrations, 
training of personnel, administration, 
and the like—is open-ended, insofar as 
authorizations of appropriations are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, the proposed new 
subsection (c) of section 314 as it ap- 
pears in the committee report at the 
bottom of page 15. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to provide dem- 
onstrations and to train personnel for State 
and local health work and to meet the cost 
of pay, allowances, and traveling expenses 
of commissioned officers and other personnel 
of the Service detailed to assist the States 
and their local subdivisions in carrying out 
the purposes of section 315. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sorry that Iam 
unable to yield because of the limitation 
of time. 

Mr. President, subsection (b) of the 
proposed new section 315—as proposed 
by the pending measure—has to Co with 
the Federal funds for the operation of 
the cooperative health units. The new 
provisions, as proposed by this bill, are 
to be found in the committee report at 
the bottom of page 17 and at the top of 
page 18. I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

(b) To enable the Surgeon General (1) to 
assist the States in establishing and main- 
taining adequate public health services and 
(2) to assist the States and their subdivisions 
in establishing and maintaining adequately 
staffed and equipped local public health 
Unite for the provision of public health serv- 
ices, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
such purposes, respectively. The sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section shall be 
used for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Surgeon General, State plans for carrying 
out the purposes of this section. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in each 
case Senators will see—and it is fact, and 
there is no way in the world to question 
it—that completely open-ended au- 
thorizations are proposed, without any 
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limitation whatever, for both of these 
activities. 

So, Mr. President, I can understand 
why there was such great disparity yes- 
terday between the figures which were 
submitted by different Senators in re- 
gard to the cost of the program proposed 
under this bill. The able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] assured us that 
what was contemplated was a $20,000,000 
program per year—which really would 
mean $60,000,000 of public money, be- 
cause the $20,000,000 of the Federal 
contribution and appropriation would 
have to be matched by the State and 
local contributions. 

On the other hand, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] assured us that what we are talk- 
ing about when we consider this measure 
is an annual $80,000,000 program of Fed- 
eral funds, which would amount to a 
total of $240,000,000 after adding the 
State and county contributions. 

Mr. President, the bitter part of it is 
that so far as any Member of the Senate 
can tell, both of these distinguished 
Senators may be completely correct; and 
It is also equally possible that the pro- 
gram here contemplated will far exceed 
in cost the greatest amount now con- 
templated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that, 
because of the limitation of time, I can- 
not yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I shall yield an ad- 
ditional minute to the Senator, in that 
case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is an as- 
tonishing thing that we have before us a 
bill providing such a broad program, 
covering the whole water front, so to 
speak; and yet, so far asI can ascertain, 
the bill contains not the slightest ref- 
erence to or indication of the cost of the 
2d gaa To me, that is an astonishing 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Let me say that I, also, was amazed. 

Mr. President, even at this late date if 
the bill be amended so as to restrict the 
Federal contribution to the $20,000,000 
a year which the Senator from Alabama 
has been talking about, in order to 
equalize the benefits to the people in the 
counties which do not yet have health 
programs of this sort, I would be willing 
to vote for the bill. 

However, with this open-ended au- 
thorization covering both phases of this 
program, so that the sky is the limit—or, 
rather, the sky multiplied by 3 is 
the limit, as a matter of fact, because 
the Federal appropriation would be un- 
limited, and that would invite, and could 
require, the same sort of contribution 
from State and county sources—in these 
critical days I do not think we can afford 
to write a blank check of this kind. 

For that reason, reluctant as I am to 
do so, I certainly shall vote against this 
measure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise to explain why I shall vote against 
this bill. These are very serious times 
in the United States and in other coun- 
tries of the world. They require a spe- 
cial degree of caution in analyzing the 
implications of our every act. We are 
facing a budget of a size unequaled in 
the annals of American history. That is 
a fact which poses particular questions 
in the area of fiscal policy. 

Yesterday there were introduced on 
the floor of the Senate 20 measures 
which are designed to carry forward the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. The purpose of that Commis- 
sion and the reason for those bills is to 
bring about economy in the administra- 
tion and efficiency in the operations of 
the Government because of the knowl- 
edge of Government's almost intolerable 
financial burden upon every citizen. 
Now it is proposed that the Senate vote 
to add another function to the activities 
of the Government of the United States, 
a function whose merits may well be 
worthy of consideration in any other 
context, but which comes to us with no 
reliable estimate of cost except a conces- 
sion that its cost will be very consid- 
erable. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I say that now is the time 
when all Members of the Senate must, 
by their votes, determine whether they 
mean what they say in statements to 
the press; on the television, and on the 
radio that they believe in economy in 
government. I say that the Congress 
and the Appropriations Committee 
should not be handcuffed in their ef- 
forts to attain economies in government, 
where they are sincere, by authoriza- 
tions which call for more and more Gov- 
ernment spending and particularly by 
open end authorizations which are no 
more than signing a blank check. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point Senate Con- 
current Resolution 2, submitted by me 
in behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BR ers], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and myself. 
In this resolution we propose to require 
that every bill coming to the floor of the 
Senate shall be accompanied by an 
estimate showing what amount of money 
would be required in order to meet the 
cost of carrying out the program pro- 
posed under the bill over the first 5-year 
period of operation, or, if the legislation 
was intended to be effective for a period 
less than 5 years, then the cost of the 
program during the period of operation, 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 2) was or- 
3 to be printed in the Recor», as fol- 

ows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 


resentatives, concurring), That on and after 
January 3, 1952, section 133 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) All bills and joint resolutions re- 
ported from committees of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives other than Ap- 
propriation Committees shall be accompa- 
nied by reports in writing, which shall be 
printed; and there shall be included in each 
such report or in an accompanying docu- 
ment an estimate from the department or 
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other agency of the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branch of the Government primarily 
concerned with the expenditure of any funds 
required to meet the probable cost of carry- 
ing out the legislation proposed in such bill 
or resolution over the first 5-year period of 
its operation or over the period of its opera- 
tion if such legislation will be effective for 
less than 5 years. 

“(2) Estimates received from departments 
or agencies under this subsection may be 
submitted by the committees to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review, and such reviews, 
when practicable, shall be included within 
the accompanying documents before said 
bills and joint resolutions are reported. 

“(3) The Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses shall maintain compilations 
of all such estimates, and quarterly shall 
print those compilations (together with any 
comment of the Bureau of the Budget) in 
the form of anticipated legislative budgets 
for each of the ensuing five fiscal years for 
the information of the Congress.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
is a very important resolution, in my 
opinion, and I am exceedingly disap- 
pointed that it has not as yet received 
favorable action. It embodies a prin- 
ciple that I think is unassailable. That 
is, that the Congress cannot act in- 
telligently on any legislation unless it 
has full knowledge of the fiscal conse- 
quences of the legislation. As a matter 
of fact I think we are in a period when 
few elements can possibly outweigh 
fiscal factors in the consideration of any 
legislation, 

We are presented here today with a 
bill which embodies no limit as to what 
it may cost. I predict if and when the 
program, which this bill authorizes, 
comes before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, while the Senator from Michigan 
will not share the feeling, there will be a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee who will feel that there has been 
taken from them every power except to 
appropriate the money required to cover 
the expenditures called for by the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 
two more minutes, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a very serious and fundamental mat- 
ter. We are constantly talking about 
the cost of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the cost of governments in 
the States and local communities, 
‘When we add those costs, we find they 
constitute a burden which is crushing 
the taxpayers to the ground. What 
would be the effect of this bill, as pro- 
posed today? Its enactment would offer 
a bait, a lure, to every county and State 
to pay two-thirds of an 
amount, to be matched by the payment 
of one-third by the Federal Government, 

I say the time has come when the 
people back home have a right to judge 
= not by what we say, but by what we 

lo. 


I can anticipate a hue and cry that 
will go up in certain circles if we reject 
this measure: “Oh, those hard-hearted 
Senators do not care how ill the people 
may be; they do not care anything about 
the common man.” But let us remem- 
ber that it is the common man who must 
bear the burden of the expense. 

I expect we may hear such cries, but 
the fact is that we have existed through 
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the years without this program and it is 
now untimely to offer it to us. When 
we now find ourselves faced with an 
enormous budget, I say we must have 
austerity in the Federal Government in 
the exercise of its taxing and spending 
powers, if we are to meet the challenge 
presented to us in the world. 

Should America, by virtue of glitter- 
ing promises, loose economics, and a 
tendency toward being spendthrifts, 
throw away the great principles upon 
which our institutions are founded? If 
so, we shall then have lost all. I submit 
that is a standard by which we should 
be judged in our actions here, and more- 
over that that is the standard by which 
the public will judge us. It is a standard 
which requires me to cast my vote 
against this measure. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, what is the 
situation with respect to the remaining 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 14 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Illinois 
has 3. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 5 minutes to. the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
reviewing yesterday's Recorp and the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and in listening to a portion 
of his remarks today, as well as those 
of the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
FERGUSON], I am moved to make a few 
comments in reference to the pending 
measure, which, in the form of an 
identical bili was approved by the Senate 
unanimously only a year ago. I would 
remind the Senate that there were ex- 
tensive hearings on the measure, with 
full and complete testimony; it was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; was 
cosponsored by 14 Members of the 
Senate; was passed unanimously by the 
Senate in the Eighty-first Congress; and 
is now up for consideration in the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

The argument is that times are differ- 
ent nowadays, but I would remind my 
colleagues that times are not different 
insofar as the health of our people is 
concerned. If the health of our people 
was important in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, it ought to be rather important in 
the Eighty-second. 

A reported reference has been made 
about this bill leading to further infla- 
tion. I want to spike that argument once 
for all. Whenever the Congress of the 
United States is ready to stand up like 
men and act, we can curb inflation. 
There is no need of having inflationary 
bank credit, if the Congress does not 
want it. We can legislate in that field, 
But, rather than do that, we are per- 
mitting the banks of the country to have 
all kinds of bank credit available for the 
people who wish to use it. 

The issue of inflation is not involved 
in a bill to provide public health units. 
The issue of inflation is a matter to be 
dealt with specifically by the Congress, 
where the special-privilege groups of the 
country should not be permitted to write 
the law. The issue of inflation can be 
dealt with by taxation. It can be 
handled by properly controlling credit 
and credit flow. It can be controlled by 
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providing the kind of machinery which 
will control price and wage inflation, 
which the Nation needs, rather than 
“too little, too late.“ So the argument 
that the enactment of the bill would con- 
tribute to inflation is to say that one con- 
tributes to a flood by dropping another 
little eye-dropperful of water into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

What does the bill amount to? The 
budget estimates it will cost from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000, for 153,000,000 
people. Is there a need for this bill? 
Indeed there is. The report and the tes- 
timony prove the need beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. When we find that 
in the United States there are 40,000,000 
people without local public-health serv- 
ice, when we find that the bill will be 
financed on a ratio of one-third Federal 
funds, on a national average, to two- 
thirds State funds, it becomes perfectly 
obvious that this is not essentially a ma- 
jor drain on the Federal Government. 

Let me discuss the relationship of the 
pending bill to the national defense. 

What do we find in regard to selective 
service today? We find that the areas 
of the country in which there are no lo- 
cal public-health units, where there are 
no public-health doctors and nurses, are 
the very areas in the United States of 
America which have difficulty in terms 
of filling their selective-service quotas. 
We find in those areas that the disease 
rate is high. We find malnutrition. We 
find. Mr. President, general physical de- 
bility. This bill is directed toward the 
national security in peacetime, as well as 
in wartime. 

I should like to make the further com- 
ment that in the mobilization of our 
country against a totalitarian force, we 
cannot afford merely to mobilize the mil- 
itary, which seems to be the general idea, 
but we must mobilize the full resources 
of the Nation. We very recently debat- 
ed the problem of manpower mobiliza- 
tion, under Senate bill 1, and one of the 
facts brought out in connection with the 
discussion of that bill was the limitation 
of the pool of available manpower which 
was physically fit for the armed services, 

What is the pending bill directed to- 
ward? It is not directed toward imme- 
diate objectives, but toward long-range 
objectives. The international crisis 
which is upon us now will be a lengthy 
crisis. I, for one, do not think it will 
be resolved next year or 2 years from 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HILL. I yield the Senator from 
Minnesota two more minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
summarize my argument by pointing out 
that the real strength of the United 
States is to be found in the people them- 
selves. The ultimate ability of the Na- 
tion to survive against a totalitarian 
menace is to be found in the educational 
well-being of its people, the health of 
its people, the skill of its people, and the 
general physical and emotional stability 
of its people. Anyone who tries to sum- 
marize the strength of America in terms 
of battleships, guns, tanks, and bombs 
is only listing. the superficial aspects of 
our strength. What makes America 
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truly strong is the total industrial eco- 
nomic system, and the people who oper- 
ate it. 

Toward what is this bill directed? It 
is directed, I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois, toward the lives of babies, 
who grow to be men and women. The 
bill is directed toward the lives of people 
on the farms, in the shops, and in the 
factories, who produce the food and the 
fiber—all the materials which make 
America strong. Today there are facing 
the American people two fundamental 
problems which are unresolved. One 
concerns the education of the American 
people, which is deplorable. The second 
concerns the health of the American 
people, which surely needs to be im- 
proved. It is a sad commentary upon 
this great, rich Republic to find that 
today in American schools 4,000,000 boys 
and girls are without adequate education, 
when we have billions of dollars to spend 
for guns, tanks, and bombs; and it is an 
even sadder commentary, I may say, to 
find that the lives of our people are being 
sacrificed on the altar of human waste 
and disease, because we have not had in 
the Congress the courage or the fore- 
sight to go ahead with a program which 
will blot out from the face of America 
the kind of disease and pestilence which 
is literally taking away the lives and the 
strength of our people. 

So I urge favorable action upon the 
pending bill. I hope it will be passed 
by an overwhelming majority vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I shall 
cast my vote against the pending meas- 
ure, although I am one of its sponsors. 
My name has been on the bill as a spon- 
sor at this session, and was on the bill 
which was introduced during last ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress and in 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

I believe in the principles embodied in 
the bill, and I hope to see the day when 
they can be enacted, but I feel that the 
calls upon the financial resources of the 
Nation which now face us are too great 
to permit us to indulge ourselves even 
in many programs which are needed 
ard, indeed, which are most desirable. 
I believe we must hold them up at this 
time for those which are absolutely es- 
sential. I believe that if we are to have 
economy, there must be more than lip 
service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] that 
it is generally conceded in the hearings 
that the enactment of this bill would 
involve $240,000;000 and more, not twenty 
million or fifteen million. That was a 
mistake which appeared in the RECORD, 
whoever made the statement on the 
floor yesterday. Two hundred and forty 
million dollars may be only an eyedrop 
in the State of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, but it is considerable importance 
to the taxpayers of my State—unless 
perhaps the mythical Paul Bunyan may 
have used the eyedropper. 

The Senator brings up the security 
argument. When a similar bill was 
passed by the Senate before, no one 
talked about sscurity, no one talked 
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about national defense and civil defense. 
This is one of those serving arguments 
which comes along at the present time. 

As for inflation, the budget is out of 
balance, and I call the attention of Sen- 
ators on the other side to the fact that 
they have been the stewards of this 
country for a long time, and turned in 
16 deficits in 17 years, and that the 
budget was balanced only when there 
was a Republican Congress. When we 
have such a dismal unbalance, causing 
a deficit, it is necessary to sell bonds. 
The bonds have to be bought by banks, 
fiduciaries, and individuals, and as they 
are bought, they become the basis for 
more and more credit, which is just 
pumped into the stream every time there 
is a deficit. It does make a difference 
whether we are going ahead with this 
bill and other bills which are coming 
along. 

As I envision the future, there is going 
to be a very substantial deficit in this 
country, and T, for one, am not going to 
charge my conscience by adding to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr.THYE. Mr. President, would it be 
possible for the Senator to answer a 
question? 

Mr. DIRI ON. My time has expired. 

Mr. Tay. Mr. President, may I ask 
a question cf the Senator on the other 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I inquire 
how much time I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has approxi- 
mately 7 minutes. 

Mr. HILE. Let me make a start, if I 
may, and then I shall be gled to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have only a brief ques- 
tion. Would it be possible to provide a 
limitation as to the amount of money the 
program could require in any one year? 

Mr. HILL. I would say it would be 
possible, but I do not believe it would be 
wise or advisable. If we did that, per- 
haps we would have to provide for priori- 
ties in the various States. 

Mr. THYE. That is the question which 
cecurs to me. 

Mr. HILL. The question of priorities 
in the different States is one that would 
be encountered. 

What we are seeking to do is to carry 
forward the program for the establish- 
ment of local public health units 
throughout the United States in which 
the Federal Government has partici- 
pated for many years. That is what the 
bill would accomplish, it could help to 
carry forward that program. 

As I said earlier, the Bureau of the 
Budget, in sending up the estimates for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, the fis- 
cal year 1952, forwarded an estimate of 
some $5,000,000 conditioned on the en- 
actment of the pending bill. I conferred 
with the Budget Bureau to check and 
ascertain what figure might be sent up 
in the next few years, and the estimate 
Was some $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. 

There are several different checks on 
the amount of money which might be ex- 
pended. One check of course is that not 
one dollar can be expended except as it 
is appropriated for a particular purpose 
specified by the Congress of the United 
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States, after being carefully examined 
by the Appropriations Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress. 

Another check is that there cannot be 
expended for any local public health unit 
more than an amount represented by 
the number of people in that unit multi- 
plied by $1.50. 

Anothcr check is that every local pub- 
lie health unit must have a population of 
at least 50,000 people. There cannot be 
smaller units than 50,000. 

A further check is that the funds, in 
the aggregate, must be matched, $2 from 
the State and local governments to $1 
from the Federal Government. In other 
words, unless the local and State govern- 
ments match, there will be no Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr. THYE. The 50,000 population re- 
striction would apply to a municipality 
which would desire to qualify, would it? 

Mr. HILL. Every municipality or 
county unit must contain a population 
of at least 50,000. 

Mr, THYE. What about the small 
States which would find it impossible to 
qualify? 

Mr. HILL. It would not be impossible 
at all, because the bill specifies that an 
exception can be made where there is a 
county unit that is sparsely settled. But 
the population of a municipality must be 
59,090, except in very sparsely settled 
counties. 

Mr, President, thore is not merely one 
check on the appropriation, but there 
are several. We know that as a practical 
proposition Congress has time and again 
authorized appropriations, and in its dis- 
cretion and wisdom has held the appro- 
priations down as they should have been 
held down. 

Mr. President, argument has been ably 
presented as to the need existing in the 
normal peacetime life of the Nation. 
There can be no doubt about the im- 
portance of the local public-health units 
from the standpoint of civil defense. 
Every civil-defense plan which has been 
brought to our attention has emphasized 
the importance of such units under the 
local public health officer. 

A question has been asked about the 
American Medical Association. I sub- 
mitted the resolution which was pre- 
sented to the committee in 1949 when we 
were considering an identical bill, in 
which the American Medical Association 
commended the United States Public 
Health Service, and encouraged it in its 
efforts toward the development of the 
local pubic health units, and then went 
further to commend the trustees of the 
American Medical Association for their 
efforts toward the establishment of the 
local public health units and local public 
health services. 

Mr. President, yesterday I called at- 
tention to the fact that the Hoover Com- 
mission, a commission established to 
bring about economy in Government, 
had recognized the vital need for the 
local public health units. The Hoover 
Commission not only recognized the need 


but declared that Federal subsidies were 


necessary, and that the passage of a bill 
such as that we are now discussing was 
necessary to facilitate the expansion of 
the local public-health units, 
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Now, let us turn another page in the 
Hoover Commission report. The mem- 
bers of that Commission knew what they 
were talking about. I pick a page at 
random, which happens to be the page 
on which they deal with the question of 
malaria, where they say: 

It is estimated that there are at least 
2,000,000 cases of malaria annually in the 
United States, and that the disease costs the 
country $500,000,000 a year, 


The report then proceeds: 

It is estimated that with 7 years of inten- 
sive effort, costing a total of fifty-three mil- 
lion, the disease could be virtually eradi- 
cated, and only about $250,000 a year would 
be required thereafter to keep it under 
control. 


In other words, we would eliminate 
this economic waste of half a billion dol- 
lars a year by the expenditure of $259,000 
a year, not to mention what it means to 
the individuals who suffer from the 
disease. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hendrickson Maybank 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Monroney 
Brewster Hill orte 
Byrd Hoey Mundt 

. Holland Murray 
Capchart Humphrey Neely 
Carison Hunt O'Conor 
Case Ives Pastore 
Clements Jenner Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonsten 
Dirksen Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Duff Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Lenger Smith, N. C. 
Ellender Lehman Stennis 
Ferguson McCarren Thye 
Flanders McClellan Watkins 
Fulbright McFarland Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone 
Hayden Martin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on egreeing to 
the committee amendment, which the 
clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 19, after “July 1” it is proposed to 
strike out “1950” and insert “1951.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hitz] offers the 
same amendment on line 21, which will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out “1950,” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1951.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which has been worked out 
between our friends of the Christian 
Science denomination and the United 
States Public Health Service. The 
amendment provides that no State plan 
shall be disapproved by the Public 
Health Service because the State plan 
in any way exempts any person or group 
of persons because of religious belief, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendmert. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 9, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no 
plan shall be disapproved because the 
State or a local public health unit ex- 
cepts from the application of one or more 
parts of the program referred to in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection persons who 
are unwilling, on account of their re- 
ligious beliefs, to be included in such pro- 
gram or part thereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the final passage of the bill. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKeELLAR] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvEz] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’ManHoneyY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER] is absent on official commit- 
tee business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 


~ ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. T announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BurLER] is necessarily absent and is 
paired with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loree] who is also neces- 
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sarily absent. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Maryland would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] is absent on official business and is 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Lone]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote yea.“ 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Nrxon] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] 
is absent on official business and is 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] is absent because of ill- 
ness and is paired with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] who is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“yea. * 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Aiken Humphrey Maybank 
Benton Hunt Monroney 
Cain Ives Morse 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Connally Kerr Neely 
Douglas Kilgore Pastore 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Pulbright Langer Saltonstall 
Gillette Lehman Smathers 
Green McFarland Smith, Maine 
Hayden McMahon Smith, N. J. 
Hennings Magnuson Stennis 
Hill Malone 

NAYS—35 
Bennett Flanders Millikin 
Brewster Georg? Mundt 
Byrd Hendrickson O'Conor 
Capehart Hickenlooper Robertson 
Carlson Hoey Schoeppel 
Case Holland Smith, N. C. 
Cordon Jenner Thye 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Watkins 
Duff Kem Wherry 
Dworshak McCarran Wiley 
Ecton McClellan Williams 
Ferguson Martin 

NOT VOTING—22 

Anderson Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Bricker Kefauver Taft 
Bridges Lodge Tobey 
Butler, Md. Long Vandenberg 
Butler, Nebr. McCarthy Welker 
Chavez McKellar Young 
Eastland Nixon 
Frear O'Mahoney 


So the bill (S. 445) was passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Local Public Health Units Act 
of 1951.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) adequate protection of the Nation's 
health is essential to the security and well- 
being of our country and cannot be achieved 
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unless public health services are available 
in every locality through adequately staffed 


and properly equipped local public health 


units; 

(2) at present time more than 40,000,000 
persons in the United States live in areas 
not served by local public health units and 
less than 10,000,000 persons live in areas 
served by units which meet minimum public 
health standards; 

(3) many areas cannot support local pub- 
lic health units staffed and equipped to the 
extent necessary for the provision of the 
public health services essential to the well- 
being of the community. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of the Con- 
gress, and the purpose of this act, in the 
promotion of the general welfare and in the 
interest of national security, to assist the 
States, through the measures provided for 
in this act, in developing and maintaining 
local public health units organized to pro- 
vide full-time public health services in all 
areas of the Nation and in the training of 
all types of personnel for local public health 
unit work. 


STATE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


Sec. 3 (a) Section 315 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, is amended by re- 
designating such section as section 304. 

(b) Part B of title III of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES AND LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


“Sec. 315. (a) For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘local public health unit’ 
means the governmental authority of a local 
area authorized to provide in such area the 
public health services for which funds are 
made available under this section (includ- 
ing a unit of a State government specifically 
assigned responsibility for the provision of 
public health services in a local area and 
including the District of Columbia), or a 
combination of the governmental authori- 
ties of two or more contiguous local areas 
authorized to provide such services in such 
combined area; 

“(2) the term ‘population’ (A), as ap- 
plied to a State, means the population there- 
of according to the latest estimates avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce on 
August 31 of the year preceding the fiscal 
year (or portion thereof) for which a de- 
termination with respect to such population 
is made under this section, and (B), as ap- 
plied to less than State-wide areas, means the 
population of such areas according to the 
most recent decennial census figures certi- 
fied by the Department of Commerce that are 
available on August 31 of the year preceding 
the fiscal year (or portion thereof) for 
which a determination with respect to such 
population is made under this section, in- 
creased or decreased in proportion to the 
increase or decrease since such census of the 
population of the State as estimated in ac- 
cordance with clause (A) hereof; 

“(3) the average per capita income of the 
United States or the average per capita in- 
come of a State, as the case may be, means its 
average per capita income for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on August 31 of the year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the de- 
termination is made, except that the aver- 
age per capita income of Hawaii shall be 
deemed to bé equal to that of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska) and the 
average per capita income of Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands shall be deemed 
to be equal to one-half of that of the con- 
tinental United States (excluding Alaska). 

“(b) To enable the Surgeon General (1) to 
assist the States in establishing and main- 
taining adequate public health services and 
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(2) to assist the States and their subdivisions 
in establishing and maintaining adequately 
staffed and equipped local public health 
units for the provision of public health serv- 
ices, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
such purposes, respectively. The sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section shall be 
used for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Surgeon General, State plans for carrying out 
the purposes of this section. 

“(c) Within 6 months after the enactment 
of this section, the Surgeon General shall by 
regulation prescribe with respect to local 
public health units— 

“(1) the minimum population to be 
served by each public health unit, with varia- 
tions for different types of areas, but such 
units shall not exceed in any State more 
than one for each 35,000 population, except 
that in States having less than 12 persons 
per square mile they shall not exceed 1 for 
each 20,000 population; and the minimum 
number and types of full-time professional 
and other personnel which local public 
health units in various types of areas must 
employ; including conditions under which 
and the extent to which compliance with 
such requirements may be postponed; 

“(2) subject to the limits set forth in 
subsection (d) (7), general methods of ad- 
ministration necessary to ascure efficient and 
economical provision of public health serv- 
ices under State plans, including the condi- 
tions under which and the extent to which 
compliance with such methods may be post- 
poned; 

“(3) the types of services which shall be 
considered ‘public health services’ for which 
Federal funds provided under this section 
may be expended under State plans, which 

may include services dealing with the diag- 
nosis and prevention of disease, the control 
of communicable disease, health educa- 
tion, demonstrations, sanitation, vital sta- 
tistics, the training of personnel for State 
and local public health work, and other 
aspects of preventive medicine, but shall 
not include medical, dental, or nursing care 
except in the diagnosis or prevention of 
disease or the control of communicable dis- 
ease or the promotion, establishment, or 
maintenance of industrial accident preven- 
tion programs. 

d) In order to be approved under this 
section, a State plan shall— 

“(1) set forth a program for establishing 
and maintaining adequate State public 
health services, including programs in men- 
tal health; 

“(2) set forth a program for establishing 
and maintaining adequate State public 
health services, including health units for 
the provision of public health services: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent the 
State from including other aspects of health 
activities in its plan, if the expense thereof 
is borne by the State and its subdivisions 
and not included in the term ‘expenditures’ 
for the purposes of subsection (e) hereof; 

3) provide for the extension of the pro- 
gram referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection so as to assure coverage under 
the program of all areas in the State at the 
earliest practicable date; 

“(4) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State health authority and the local public 
health units of.the State whose populations 
are covered by the program referred to in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection will have 
authority to carry out the program in con- 
formity with the provisions of this section 
and regulations prescribed thereunder; 

(5) provide, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (c), that each local 
public health unit providing public health 
Services under the plan have sufficient finan- 
cial resources to assure efficient and economi- 
cal administration of such health services; 
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“(6) provide for the allocation of all 
funds received by the State health authority 
for carrying out the program referred to in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, to local 
public health units participating in the 
State plan, in accordance with methods that 
will assure equitable distribution and the 
effective use of such funds in the extension 
and expansion of public health services, and 
provide that all such funds shall be used 
by such units solely for the provision of 
such services; 

“(7) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration of the State plan, including methods 
relating to the establishment and mainte- 
mance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis (except that the Surgeon General shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the 
selection, tenure of office, or compensation 
of any individual employed in accordance 
with such methods), as may be necessary 
to assure the efficient and economical pro- 
vision of public health services under the 
plan; 

“(8) provide that the State health au- 
thority will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Surgeon General may from time to time 
reasonably require, and give the Surgeon 
General upon demand access to the records 
upon which such information is based. 


The Surgeon General shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of this 
subsection and regulations prescribed under 
subsection (c): Provided, That no plan shall 
be disapproved because the State or a local 
public health unit excepts from the appli- 
cation of one or more parts of the program 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section ms who are unwilling, on ac- 
count of their religious beliefs, to be in- 
cluded in such program or part thereof. 

“(e) (1) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section for each fiscal year 
for carrying out the program referred to in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, the Surgeon General shall, from time 
to time and for specified periods, make allot- 
ments (including amounts allotted from 
such sums for any prior pericd in the same 
fiscal year and remaining unpaid to the 
States) to the several States on the basis 
of (1) population, (2) average per capita 
income, and (3) special factors relevant to 
the extent of the health problem in each 
such State. The amounts to be paid to each 
State having an approved plan from the 
allotments to such State shall be paid upon 
the condition that there shall be spent by 
the State for carrying out the approved plan 
for the purposes of the p: referred to 
in paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of this 
section, an amount determined in accord- 
ance with regulations, 

“(2) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section, each State which has 
a State plan approved in accordance with 
subsection (d) shall be entitled to receive 
for each fiscal year, for carrying out the pro- 
gram referred to in paragraph (2) of such 
subsection, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to one-third of the total expenditures 
for such purpose for such year under the 
plan as the average per capita income of the 
continental United States (excluding Alaska) 
bears to the average per capita income of 
such State, except that (1) in no case may 
the amount paid to such State for a fiscal 
year exceed two-thirds of the expenditures 
for such purpose under the State plan for 
such year, and (2) there shall not be counted 
as expenditures under the State plan for such 
purpose for any fiscal year any sum in excess 
of $1.50 (or such higher amount as may be 
specified in the appropriation pursuant to 
this section for such year) expended by any 
local public health unit participating in the 
State plan, multiplied by the population of 
the area of such unit. If, during the fiscal 
year, the areas covered by the State plan are 
changed, appropriate adjustments, prorated 
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in accordance with the time the change be- 
comes effective, shall be made in determining 
the maximum amount of the expenditures, 
If for any fiscal year appropriations pursuant 
to this section for carrying out the program 
referred to in paragraph (2) of subsection 
(d) are less than the Federal proportion 
under this paragraph with respect to total 
estimated expenditures (as of the beginning 
of such fiscal year) for such purpose for such 
year under State plans the amount to which 
each State is entitled under this paragraph 
shall be reduced proportionately. 

“(3) No expenditures from grants received 
from the Federal Government under any pro- 
vision of law (other than pursuant to this 
section) and no expenditures made by the 
State or by its subdivisions which have been 
reported as expenditures for the purposes of 
any other program aided by Federal grants, 
snan be counted as expenditures under the 
plan, 

“(4) The Surgeon General may by regu- 
lation prescribe the extent to which the cost 
of services; facilities, and equipment utilized 
by a State or its subdivisions in carrying out 
a State plan approved under this section and 
utilized in addition in carrying out one or 
more State programs approved under other 
provisions of law providing for Federal 
grants to assist States or their subdivisions 
in carrying out health programs, shall be 
deemed to constitute expenditures under 
this subsection, and such regulations may 
provide that, if the major utilization of such 
services, facilities, and supplies is in carrying 
out a State plan approved under this section 
or is so divided among other programs as to 
meke an apportionment thereof impracti- 
pongo e entire cost thereof shall be deemed 

constitute an expenditure for the 
of this subsection. naii 

“(f) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each period for which a 
payment is to be made, estimate the amount 
to be paid to the State for such period pur- 
suant to subsection (e), and shall then cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated, increased or decreased, 
as the case may be, by any sum by which he 
finds that his estimate for any prior period 
was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State under 
subsection (e) for such period. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, pay to the State at the time 
or times fixed by the Surgeon General the 
amount so certified. 

“(g) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the health authority of the State, 
finds— 

“(1) that the State plan has been changed 
so that it no longer complies with the re- 
quirements of subsection (d); or 

“(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by subsection 
(d) to be included in the plan; or 

“(3) that the State plan has ceased to 
comply with regulations under subsection 
(c): Provided, That no changes in a State 
plan shall be required within 2 years after 
initial approval thereof, or within 2 years 
after any change required therein by reason 
of any change in the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (c), except with the 
consent of the State or in accordance with 
further action by the Congress; 


the Surgeon General shall notify such State 
health authority that further payments will 
not be made to the State from appropriations 
pursuant to this section (or, in his discre- 
tion, that further payments will not be made 
to the State from such appropriations for 
activities or areas in which there is such 
failure) until he finds that the plan again 
complies with such requirements or until 
he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any such failure. Until he so finds, or is 
so satisfied, the Surgeon General shall make 
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no further certification for payment to such 
State from appropriations pursuant to this 
section, or shall limit payment to activities 
or areas in which there is no such failure. 

„(h) (1) H any State is dissatisfied with 
the Surgeon General's action under subsec- 
tion (g) of this section, such State may ap- 
peal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is lo- 
cated. The summons and notice of appeal 
may be served at any place in the United 
States. The Surgeon General shall forth- 
with certify and file in the court the tran- 
script of the proceedings and the record on 
which he based his action. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Surgeon 
General, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Surgeon General to 
take further evidence, and the Surgeon 
General may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify his 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the transcript and record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
unless substantially contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Surgeon General or 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code.” 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 314 OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (c) of section 314 
of the Public Health Service Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to provide 
demonstrations and to train personnel for 
State and local health work and to meet the 
cost of pay, allowances, and traveling ex- 
penses of commissioned officers and other 
personnel of the Service detailed to assist 
the States and their local subdivisions in 
carrying out the purposes of section 315.“ 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (d) of 
such section 314 is emended to read as fol- 
lows: “For each fiscal year, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with the approval of the Administrator, 
shall determine the total sum from the ap- 
propriation under subsection (a) and the 
appropriation under subsection (b), which 
shall be available for allotment among the 
several States.” 

(e) Subsection (g) of such section 314 is 
amended (1) by striking out “or subsection 
(c),“: and (2) by striking out the following: 
, and, to the extent that any such plan con- 
tains provisions relating to mental health, 
by the mental health authority of such 
State.” 

(d) Subsection (h) of such section 314 is 
amended by striking out “(c),”. 

(e) Subsection (i) of such section 314 is 
amended (1) by striking out or, where ap- 
propriate, the mental health authority”; (2) 
by striking out “or subsection (c),”; and 
(3) by striking out “or mental health au- 
thority.” 

(f) Subsection (j) of such section 314 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(j) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States un- 
der this section or section 315 shall be made 
after consultation with the State health au- 
thorities and, in the case of regulations or 
amendments which relate to or in any way 
affect grants for work in the field of mental 
health, the State mental health authorities, 
Insofar as practicable, the Surgeon General 
shall obtain the agreement, prior to the issu- 
ance of any such regulations or amendments, 
of the State health authorities and, in the 
case of regulations or amendments which re- 
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late to or in any way affect grants for work 
in the field of mental health, the State 
mental health authorities. Except in case 
of emergency such regulations shall be issued 
only after 30 days’ notice to, and presenta- 
tion to the annual conference of, such health 
authorities.” 

(g) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect July 1, 1951. Any 
amount paid to a State for carrying out the 
purposes of subsection (c) of section 314 of 
the Public Health Service Act prior to July 1, 
1951, and remaining unexpended on that 
date shall remain available for expenditure 
by the State for State public health services 
in accordance with a plan approved under 
section 315 of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended by this act, but shall be deducted 
from the payments to which the State would 
otherwise be entitled under section 315. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS / 


+ By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the finances of the 
Federal Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“House Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to taxes 
on incomes, inheritances and gifts 


“Whereas the legislatures of 20 States have 
passed resolutions requesting Congress to 
call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States limiting the power of 
Congress to tax incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts; and 

“Whereas the Legislative Assembly of Mon- 
tana believes it to be for the best interest 
of the people of the United States that such 
an amendment be adopted: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it hereby is requested to 
propose the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 


„Article — 


“‘SEcTION 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“SEC. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration. The maxi- 
mum aggregate rate of all taxes, duties and 
excises which the Congress may lay or col- 
lect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income, however, shall not exceed 25 percent. 
In the event that the United States shall 
be engaged in a war which creates a national 
emergency so grave as to necessitate such 
action to avoid national disaster, the Con- 
gress by a vote of three-fourths of each 
House may, while the United States is so 
engaged, suspend, for periods not exceeding 
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1 year each, such limitation with respect to 
income subsequently accruing or received. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum aggregate rate of - 
all taxes, duties and excises which the Con- 
gress may lay or collect with respect to the 
devolution or transfer of property, or any 
interest therein, upon or in contemplation , 
of or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after death, or by way) 
of gift, shall not exceed 25 percent. | 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall 
affect the power of the United States after 
said date to collect any tax on, with respect 
to, or measured by, income for any period 
ending on or prior to said 31st day of Decem- 
ber laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall af- 
fect the power of the United States after 
said date to collect any tax with respect 
to any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3, laid in 
accordance with the terms of any law then 
in effect;’ be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to 
provide as the mode of ratification that 
said amendment shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States; be it further t 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, directed to send a duly 
certified copy of this resolution to the Sen- 
ate of the United States and one to the 
House of Representatives in the Congress, 
of the United States. 

“ORY J. ARMSTRONG, ; 

“Speaker of the House. 

“PAUL CONNOR, i 
“President of the Senate.” \ 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Harry St. John Cooke, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. V., praying for the continuance 
of the Kefauver Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 1152. A bill to provide for the payment 
and collection of wages in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAIN: \ 

S. 1153. A bill providing for the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Lola M. Kiralfy; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. i 

(See remarks of Mr. Cam when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 


PATENT IN FEE TO LOLA M. KIRALFY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill providing 
for the issuance of a patent in fee to 
Lola M. Kiralfy to lands allotted to her 
on the Colville Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Washington. Mrs. Kiralfy is 
now a widow, living with her minor son 
in the city of Spokane, Wash. She is 
steadily employed and is supporting her- 
self and maintaining, keeping, and edu- 
cating her minor son in the schools at 
Spokane. She advises me that she has 
never been dependent on the Indian Bu- 
reau for any assistance, but has been 
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self-supporting and conducting her own 
affairs during all of her majority. 

Fer allotment is situated in an area 
surrounded by white-owned land, and 
the only revenue from her holdings is a 


small annual rental for grazing purposes. 
When a patent in fee is issued to her. 


she intends to sell it and use the pro- 
ceeds from such sale to assist her in 
defraying the expenses in the schooling 
and education of her son. 

Mrs. Kiralfy is part Indian, educated 
in the public schools of the State of 
Washington, competent and able to con- 
duct her own affairs without any govern- 
mental supervision. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
| The bill (S. 1153) providing for the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Lola M. 
Kiralfy, introduced by Mr. CAIN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION—EDI- 
TORIAL COMMENT 


{Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor editorials from 
the Baltimore Sun, the Jacksonville Journal, 
and the Washington Star commenting on the 
investigati_n of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which appear in the Appendix.] 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp resolutions 
adopted at the Chicago Conference of the 
American Association for the United Nations, 
on February 25-27, 1951, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


GOOD FORESTRY WITH COMPETITION— 
STATEMENT BY JOE M. CRAHANE 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement en- 
titled “Good Forestry With Competition,” 
made by Joe M. Crahane, of Brownsville, 
Oreg., which appears in the Appendix.] 


INTERTIE BETWEEN BONNEVILLE POWER 
SYSTEM AND SHASTA DAM IN CALI- 
. FORNIA—EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “State Master’s Comments,” pub- 
lished in the Grange News of February 24, 
1951, and an editorial entitled “Mr. Chapman 
Has Spoken,” published in the Grange News 
of March 3, 1951, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN POL- 

ICY—EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA 

WORLD-HERALD 


IMr. DIRKSEN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The People Say No,” published in 
the Omaha World-Herald of March 9, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—ARTICLES BY SELIG 
GREENBERG 


[Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two articles 
by Selig Greenberg in the series entitled 
“Medicine in Crisis,” the first entitled Sur- 
vey Shows United States Faces Serious Doc- 
tor Shortage,” published in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin of March 6, 1951, the sec- 
ond entitled “Medical Schools in Red, Need 
$40,000,000 a Year,” published in the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin of March 7, 1951, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION INVESTIGATION—TELEGRAMS 
BETWEEN SENATOR DOUGLAS AND MR. 
GEORGE GUY GABRIELSON 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my of- 
fice received an inquiry this morning 
from the Republican National Commit- 
tee whether the telegram which George 
Guy Gabrielson sent to me following 
yesterday's Senate discussion of the 
RFC investigation and my reply to Mr. 
Gabrielson would be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

While I had no desire then and have 
none now to place any special emphasis 
on Mr. Gabrielson’s connection with one 
of the companies whose RFC loan the 
subcommittee investigated, I am glad, 
pursuant to this inquiry from the Repub- 
lican National Committee, to ask unani- 
mous consent to have this exchange of 
telegrams printed in the body of the 
Recorp for the information of Senators. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 15, 1951. 
Hon. PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Press dispatches quote you as saying on 
Senate floor that while no “illegal practices“ 
were found in Fulbright subcommittee in- 
vestigation of the Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., 
loan, you “have detected some improprieties.” 
I request in the name of fairness and decency 
that you state promptly and publicly what 
you regard as “improprieties” regardless of 
attacks such as yours. I join with Repub- 
lican Members of the House and Senate in 
demanding that investigation of the RFC be 
continued until all wrongdoing, whether by 
Democrats or Republicans, is exposed. 

GEORGE GABRIELSON. 


The following is the text of a reply by 
Senator PauL H. Doucras, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, to a wire received from George Guy 
Gabrielson, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: 

“In answer to your telegram on the Car- 
thage Hydrocol loan, I am glad to advise you 
that I stated openly on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that in view of the assets available to 
the companies owning Carthage Hydrocol 
aggregating almost $1,000,000,000, it should 
have been possible for these companies to 
find the funds required by Carthage Hydrocol 
without coming to the Government and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan, Under the circumstances it appeared 
to me and to other committee members that 
the making of this loan by RFC was im- 
proper. The Subcommittee on RFC did not 
choose to place any special emphasis on the 
investigation of that loan and when I re- 
ferred to this committee action in a gen- 
eral way in the debate today, it was your 
colleagues who interpreted my remarks to 
involve charges of ‘covering up.’ They also 
demanded that I identify cases which I had 
in mind in stating that Chairman FULBRIGHT 
had leaned over backward in his effort to be 
fair to Republicans. If you will read the 
full record of this debate, I think you will 
find that I have already stated publicly my 
views with reference to the impropriety of 
that loan. I regret that your colleagues in 
their proper desire to defend you have ap- 
parently misunderstood what I said on the 
Senate floor concerning the fairness of the 
chairman of the RFC subcommittee. If you 
believe he has been unfair, I would be glad 
to know any evidence to support the charge. 
If you regret that the Carthage Hydrocol loan 
was brought into the debate, you should ex- 
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press this sentiment to your colleagues who 
demanded that I be specific. If you disagree 
with me concerning the propriety of the 
loan that is your right. But it is also my 
right to believe as I do on the basis of the 
record before the subcommittee that the RFC 
improperly granted a loan to the Carthage 
Hydrocol, Inc. We shall continue to make 
every effort to exercise our committee func- 
tions with fairness to all concerned and I 
believe you will find that the record of the 
debate today and of the actions of the RFC 
subcommittee clearly prove that we have 
done the same in the past.” 


LOCATION OF ALUMINUM PLANTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there appeared in last night’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star an article by the dis- 
tinguished columnist, David Lawrence. 
The article is entitled “Cutthroat Com- 
petition Hit.” I shall not read the ar- 
ticle to the Senate. However, in effect, 
it is a complaint by the mayor of the 
city of New Orleans against a decision 
made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to locate an aluminum plant in the State 
of ‘Washington rather than in New Or- 
leans. The article goes on to say that 
the reason why the plant was placed in 
the State of Washington was that we 
were cutting power rates to such an ex- 
tent that New Orleans could not com- 
pete with us, and that therefore, even 
though it would cost much more to make 
the aluminum in New Orleans, the Gov- 
ernment’ should not discriminate against 
New Orleans. 

The article states that we are short of 
power in the Northwest, anyway, and 
that the mayor of New Orleans cannot 
figure out why the plant should go to 
the Pacific Northwest when we have not 
the power. 

I know that such a very careful writer 
as David Lawrence would like to have 
the record straight in this matter. In 
the first place, we have not cut power 
rates to get new aluminum plants. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I, 
and other Senators from the Northwest 
are very fortunate in that we come from 
an area in the United States which can 
produce cheap power. Power is pro- 
duced in that area at $17.50 per kilo- 
watt-hour a year. It is the cheapest 
power in the known world. 

Electrolysis plays a great part in the 
production of aluminum. As a result, 
the light-metal industries are moving to 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Secondly, the same rate is given to the 
Alcoa Co. as is given to any other com- 
pany which can get a contract. 

Third, we are short of power. How- 
ever, the power for this aluminum plant 
is to be generated over and above the 
power we now have, by the installation 
of six new generators in the Rock Island 
Dam on the Columbia River. 

I am sorry that the lower part of 
Louisiana is not so fortunately situated 
geographically that it can produce cheap 
power. It is too bad that New Orleans 
cannot have these aluminum plants. 
However, there was by no means any 
cutthroat competition, and there were no 
shenanigans on the part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The simple fact 
is that the Pacific Northwest is the log- 
ical location for aluminum plants in this 
time of emergency, when aluminum is 
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so much needed. Aluminum can be pro- 
duced mcre cheaply in that area than in 
any other area of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire article by David Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CUTTHROAT COMPETITION HitT—NEw ORLEANS 
Mayor ASSAILS CHAPMAN DECISION To GIVE 
BONNEVILLE POWER AT CUT PRICES 


(By David Lawrence) 


If you were the mayor of a city and had 
the chamber of commerce and everybody 
else working together to bring new indus- 
tries to your area and then the United 
States Government came in and undercut 
you with what is plainly cutthroat compe- 
tition, you would be plenty mad. 

Well, Mayor De Lesseps S. Morrison, of 
New Orleans, is mad and has carried the 
case to the Louisiana delegation in Congress 
and the delegations from other Southern 
States. He declares that Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar Chapman, Government own- 
ership champion, has broken the spirit as 
well as the letter of business practices in 
America by a decision to give the Aluminum 
Co. of America electric power from the Bon- 
neville power project in the Columbia River 
Valley in the Northwest at half price. 

Although the Bonneville Administrator an- 
nounced in his annual report last year that 
there was no surplus power available and 
would not be until 1957, Mr. Chapman now 
has overruled his own executive and offered 
power to the Aluminum Co. at about 2 
mills per kilowatt, which is just about half 
what the New Orleans area could offer. The 
New Orleans mayor says, however, that this 
would not be possible except by a subsidy 
paid by all the taxpayers of the country. 

In addition, the New Orleans mayor points 
out that, because bauxite and other in- 
gredients are available only in the Carib- 
bean area, the aluminum product will have 
to be sent 6,000 miles back and forth across 
the continent for processing. With the un- 
certainty of future freight rates, he says 
the end result will be that the final product 
will not be manufactured as inexpensively 
as it soon will be by a competitor of the 
Aluminum Co—the Kaiser Co., which is 
building a $79,000,000 plant in New Orleans 
and plans to use natural gas for power 
purposes. 

If New Orleans loses out, it means that 
a $45,000,000 plant which the Aluminum Co, 
of America would have built there will not 
be constructed. It’s pretty tough for any 
mayor to lose a $45,000,000 plant for his 
city but it’s worse when it happens because 
someone in the Government introduces a 
subsidy for another region and actually cuts 
the price through that advantage. 

Nobody in private business could give a 
below-cost rate to one customer to take busi- 
ness from a competitor. The Federal anti- 
trust laws forbid it. 

What causes indignation among the 
southerners is the fact that, with billions of 
dollars in taxes to be raised from every- 
body in America, the defense emergency is 
being used to advance the cause of the ad- 
vocates of a nationalization formula which 
ul.imately could bring the same program 
of hostility to private industry as the Labor 
government in Great Britain has introduced 
there. 

It is a contradiction to find the Truman 
administration, which professes to be 
friendly to free enterprise and to small busi- 
ness, too, lending itself to a conspiracy to 
prevent the South from getting a plant that 
would eventually bring a lower cost end- 
product than can be obtained by favoring a 
Government project in the Northwest on a 
single phase—electric power, The Kaiser 
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interests insist that they will be producing 
aluminum cheaper in the New Orleans area 
than the Aluminum Co. can produce in any 
new plant now being projected for the 
Northwest. The Aluminum Co., on the other 
hand, is believed to be required to “play 
ball” with the Interior Department, which 
controls the allocation of power under the 
defense set-up. Also southern Members of 
Congress argue that too many aluminum 
plants should not be concentrated in one 
area because it might make that locality 
vulnerable to atomic attack. They point out 
that the Northwest, which already has big 
aluminum plants, is nearer to Russia than 
the South is. 

What is puzzling disinterested observers 
is how the Bonneville Power Administrator 
can be expected to supply surplus power 
when he really hasn't any at present. Re- 
ports are current that private users in the 
Northwest will suffer and that drastic cur- 
tailment of power and rationing in the 
Northwest will be inevitable. That may be 
the penalty which private users in the 
Northwest will have to pay in order that the 
Interior Department may continue its feud 
against private electric power companies 
and their investors as more and more tax 
money is used from the Treasury of the 
United States to carry on the fight. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 99. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 99) approving the action of the 
President of the United States in coop- 
erating in the common defense efforts of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader if he will not make the statement 
or, at least, place in the Record at this 
point the statement which was made 
yesterday about taking up Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18 immediately after 
the disposition of Senate Resolution 99. 
I think there may be some Senators 
present who have not read the Recorp, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
stated to the Senate yesterday that im- 
mediately following the disposition of 
Senate Resolution 99 either the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] or 
I would make a motion to take up Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 18, or would 
give the minority leader an opportunity 
to make such a motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader, because I know 
that several Senators are interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
finish my observation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
begs the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not desire to 
interrupt, but I merely wish the Recorp 
to show that I appreciate very much the 
statement of the distinguished majority 
leader, because I know that it will 
satisfy several Senators who wish to be 
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assured that Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18 will be taken up immediately 
following the disposition of Senate Reso- 
lution 99. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It may not be 
taken up. The motion may be voted 
down; but the motion can be made. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 99. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution, which is as follows: 


Resolved, That— 

1, the Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Command- 
er in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking 
action to send units of ground troops to 
Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that, in their opinion, 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give, full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
3 of said treaty that by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” they 
will “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed at- 
tack,” specifically insofar as the creation of 
combat units is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that, in their opinion, 
such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred to 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes 
and of national unity and understanding 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
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American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate here- 
by approves the present plans of the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send 
four additional divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe; 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including such information as may 
be made available for this purpose by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to be sure that 
the Recor contains the last part of my 
statement, in which I said that I deeply 
appreciated the courtesy of the distin- 
guished majority leader in stating that 
he would afford me an opportunity to 
make the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, because I want it understood 
that in the event the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the majority leader decline to make 
the motion, nothing will intervene to 
prevent the minority leader from making 
the motion to consider Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18. That is the under- 
standing. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is sure the Official Reporter got it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, the discussion of 
the resolution which has been pending 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed 
Services sitting jointly for about a month 
was called “the great debate.” A great 
deal of the so-called great debate is not 
great, but rather commonplace and rou- 
tine, with a tinge of political slant and 
matters of that kind. However, I desire 
to discuss in a rather routine and pro- 
saic way the resolution which has been 
reported by the committee sitting 
jointly. 

They reported two resolutions, which 
are identical in language, except that 
one uses the expression “It is the sense 
of the Senate,” and the other the expres- 
sion “It is the sense of the Congress.” 
Never before in my life have I heard of 
such a procedure. No committee of 
which I have ever been a member has 
ever reported one concurrent resolution 
and one simple resolution, both in iden- 
tical language. We had two committees 
sitting jointly, and they reported two 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
give attention to this matter, because the 
two Senate committees sitting jointly la- 
bored diligently for practically a month, 
the members giving their time freely, in 
order to try to present this matter in an 
intelligent and acceptable manner. So 
we trust it will be given consideration. 

Mr. President, there are times in his- 
tory when mankind’s destiny depends on 
one nation. There are times when the 
destiny of a nation depends on one deci- 
sion. While I would not say that the 
vote of the United States Senate on the 
resolution before us today is one upon 
which the destiny of this Nation may 
turn, I predict that this is one of the 
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most important issues we will face during 
the present Congress. 

Not only will it have an important 
effect upon our own people, but upon the 
attitude of our allies in Europe. What 
we do is of momentous importance to 
their morale, to their faith in what we 
have pledged in the treaties which we 
have ratified, and to their attitude to- 
ward the whole problem of whether free- 
dom is to survive in Western Europe and 
the United States, or totalitarianism is 
to sweep over that fair region and engulf 
it in communism. 

The importance of our vote on this 
Senate resolution must be measured in 
part by the position of world leadership 
which the United States occupies today. 

Since revolutionary times much of the 
world has looked to the United States 
as the land of opportunity and the land 
where freedom prevails. Americans 
fought the Revolutionary War to relieve 
themselves of intolerable oppression. 
Americans fought the War of 1812 for 
the principle of freedom of the seas. We 
engaged in the Spanish American War 
to free much of the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines from the oppression 
of European colonialism. Americans 
died in World War I to preserve democ- 
racy from destruction. We fought World 
War II to protect ourselves and much of 
the free world from totalitarianism that 
sought to mold the minds of men to the 
pattern set by the State. 

Five times within less than 200 years, 
Americans have shed their blood in war 
against tyranny. I am proud of our 
heroic past. 

Now we are threatened by a new 
totalitarianism which, in the name of 
dictatorship of the proletariat seeks to 
mold the thinking of the world to fit the 
pattern of Communist tyranny. 

In this crisis, much of the world looks 
to the United States for leadership 
against the new tyranny. While the 
United States is reluctant to assume this 
burden, it is not strange, in view of our 
history, that America should be a world 
leader in defense of freedom. 

In the years since the war we have 
strained our energies and resources to 
build a peaceful world. No one who 
looks at the facts honestly can question 
our motives and activities during the 
past 5 years. 

We took the lead in creating the 
United Nations. We disarmed. We of- 
fered to submit to the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. We proposed and 
have supported a program of technical 
assistance for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. We have poured out 
billions of dollars to repair the ravages 
of war, to feed the starving, to care for 
children. We have asked naught in re- 
turn save peace and prosperity. 

I recite these facts with pride and yet 
with humility. They show America’s 
generous heart is backed by its vast re- 
sources. 

The leadership which we have offered 
in these peaceful pursuits, and the fact 
that the United States has always stood 
firm against oppression, means that 
today the free world looks to us for help 
and guidance as new aggression threat- 
ens not only us, but threatens all the 
free world. 
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The United States has reacted to these 
new threats. My esteemed colleague, 
Senator VANDENBERG, who now lies seri- 
ously ill in Grand Rapids, was among the 
first leaders in this country to see in the 
postwar machinations of the Soviet 

“Union the potential threat to the United 
States and to peace. One of the pur- 
poses of the so-called Vandenberg reso- 
lution, which this body adopted in 1948 
by a vote of 64 to 4, was to encourage 
the development of regional and collec- 
tive arrangements that would contribute 
to the maintenance of peace. 

Nearly a year later the United States 
became a party to the North Atlantic 
Pact—a pact in behalf of peace, a pact 
to resist aggression, and not a pact for 
war. The Senate approved that major 
and historic treaty by a vote of 82 to 13, 
thereby giving hope to the free peoples 
of the earth that they could build up 
their collective strength and thus pre- 
serve peace. 

Many of the countries members of 
the pact were small, and of themselves 
incapable of defense. The idea and the 
concept was that by building up a collec- 
tive union of all these states, each one 
contributing its part of resources or 
manpower, it would be possible to resist 
successfully aggression or conquest. 

Shortly after approving the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Congress, again by 
overwhelming majorities, approved the 
mutual defense assistance program. 
Funds were authorized to enable the 
President to furnish military assistance 
in the form of equipment, materials and 
services to parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty and to other nations dedicated 
to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations. 

In September of last year the Presi- 
dent announced, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the ap- 
proval of substantial increases in the 
strength of United States forces to be 
stationed in Western Europe. 

It will thus be noted that the plan to 
send additional troops to Europe was not 
simply based on the impulse of the Presi- 
dent in a moment, but before he took 
that action it was recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the heads of all 
the military and naval forces of the 
United States. It is the result of their 
mature judgment, of their experience, 
and of their training. 

He stated that— 

The purpose of this measure is to increase 
the effectiveness of our collective defense 
efforts and thereby insure the maintenance 
of peace, 


That is its purpose—peace, the main- 
tenance of peace, and not war. 

This has been the pattern of our post- 
war, bipartisan foreign policy—a pat- 
tern of consistency, of opposition to 
aggression, of friendship for the peace- 
loving people of the world. This pattern 
has been calculated as the one most likely 
to preserve the freedom of the United 
States. 

Last December the President as part 
of our policy of building up the defen- 
sive strength of the free world, an- 
nounced the appointment of General 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Forces. 
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In January General Eisenhower went 
to Europe to discuss with the leaders of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations the 
action required to build up our joint de- 
fensive strength. He fully reported on 
those conversations to the Congress in 
an unusual, informal, joint session of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. a 

The man who led the military forces 
of the United States in the greatest com- 
bined sea, air, and land operation ever 
undertaken by an army fighting for 
freedom, told us that the decision we 
must make, and I quote him, “may deter- 
mine the course: of our civilization.“ He 
pointed out that this decision might de- 
termine whether or not free govern- 
ment is going to continue to exist upon 
the earth.” 

So we have the words of wisdom of a 
great military leader, who in time of war 
saw all the implications and the possibil- 
ities of that period of warfare, and who 
now comes to tell us that in time of peace 
what we are proposing to do here is of 
vital importance and significance in the 
matter of determining whether free gov- 
ernment is to continue to exist upon the 
earth. The pending resolution follows 
the advice and recommendations of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. He has upon his shoul- 
ders a stupendous task and a tremendous 
responsibility. This resolution gives him 
courage and stimulation, and increases 
the morale of the forces with which we 
must deal. 

General Eisenhower gave the Con- 
gress the benefit of his observations of 
the morale of our allies and what can 
and must be done to establish what he 
called the upward going spiral between 
this problem of strength and morale and 
the only thing that can defeat us—a 
descending spiral, born of suspicion, un- 
readiness on the part of each of us to 
do his job, the job that he knows in his 
own heart he must do. 

Despite the recommendations of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, there have been expres- 
sions of doubt as to whether we should 
send additional American troops to West- 
ern Europe. Some of the individuals 
who were sniping at the President last 
fall for being too little and too late in 
opposing the threat of communism in 
the world now seem worried that the 
President is proposing to do too much 
too soon. 

The full membership of the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services have completed 11 days of con- 
tinuous hearings on Senate Resolution 8 
and questions arising out of it. It was 
my privilege to sit as chairman of this 
hard-working group. During our hear- 
ings we closely questioned the leading 
military men in the United States, out- 
standing public servants of the past and 
present, members of the American pub- 
lic, and, last but not least, Members of 
the United States Senate—and many of 
them are experts in military as well as 
civil matters. 

Within the next few days we in the 
United States Senate will seek to embody 
the conclusions of this debate in a reso- 
lution so that the American people may 
stand united as we and the free world 


move onward. Now is the time to sum- 


marize the public discussion of the past 
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weeks, to resolve the issue, to accept the 
decision, and to put our shoulder to the 
wheel. 

The issue which the American people 
saw posed by the resolution before us 
was much broader and deeper than.the 
terms of Senate Resolution 8. The issue 
was not simply that of whether Congress 
should or should not determine the de- 
ployment of American troops. More im- 
portant was the issue of whether the 
United States should continue leading 
the free world in its efforts to preserve 
liberty, religious freedom, and the free- 
dom of the individual. The issue was 
whether we were to break with our glo- 
rious past symbolized by our Declaration 
of Independence—by our acceptance of 
membership in the United Nations. 

The committees agreed unanimously 
to report-nearly identical resolutions that 
do two main things. In the first place, 
and to my mind by far the most impor- 
tant, the resolutions before us today ex- 
press. the belief that “the threat to the 
security of the United States and our 
North Atlantic Treaty partners makes 
it necessary for the United States to sta- 

ion abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to contribute our fair share of 
the forces needed for the joint defense 
of the North Atlantic area.” Specific 
reference is made to plans to send four 
more divisions to Western Europe, and 
these plans are approved. 

One of the most important things in 
each of these resolutions is that they 
approve the plan of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President of the United 
States to send four additional divisions. 
In the second place, the resolutions in- 
dicate that in the future, policy decisions 
to send American troops abroad in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty should be accompanied 
by an expression of congressional ap- 
proval. The resolutions express that in 
the language that— 

It is the sense of the Senate— 


Or— 
It is the sense of the Congress— 


And so forth and so on. Before I go 
on to discuss other provisions of the res- 
olutions, I want to make it clear that I 
do not favor the device of reporting a 
concurrent resolution to be acted on at 
the same time that we act on Senate 
Resolution 99. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

- Mr. IVES. Does the able Senator 
from Texas intend to discuss further the 
substance of the sixth paragraph of these 
resolutions? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand it, 
the purpose of asking for action on the 
concurrent resolution at this time is to 
make it possible for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to express itself on the propo- 
sition now before us, thereby assuring 
that President that this country stands 
behind him fully in his proposal to send 
additional troops to Western Europe, I, 
for one, certainly have no objection to 
having the House of Representatives 
support this resolution. Experience has 
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often demonstrated, however, that the 
House is well able to speak for itself. I 
think our action here may make Mem- 


bers of the House feel that we are trying 


to tell them what they should do. The 
House of Representatives is just as free 
as the Senate is to give, by means of the 
adoption of a simple resolution, an ex- 
pression of its views. That is all that 
the Senate resolution, as reported, does, 
so far as the Senate is concerned. 

I hope all Members of the Senate will 
carefully examine the portion of the re- 
port of the joint committees that ana- 
lyzes the provisions of the resolution. 
We have carefully set forth there the 
intent of the committees in making pro- 
vision for consultation, certifications, 
and reports to the Congress; and I shall 
not, at this time, endeavor to elaborate 
on that analysis. The resolution orig- 
inally called for consultations; but many 
of the members of the two committees 
did not think that “consultations” was 
a sufficiently strong word, so we provided 
for certifications, which should satisfy 
the most critical. 

THE WEIGHT OF THE EVIDENCE 


My colleagues and the American 
people should study the printed hearings 
on this resolution. They are most re- 
vealing. There are few issues on which 
so many great Americans have stood 
together. The great preponderance of 
the evidence supports the proposition 
set forth in the resolution now before us. 

Let us look at the record. 

In support of the proposition that the 
security of the United States is inexora- 
bly bound to the security of Europe and 
that it is in our interest to help defend 
the free world, the committee heard 
General Eisenhower; Secretary Mar- 
shall, who has had wide experience, not 
only as Chief of Staff, but as Secretary 
of State and in other high positions; 
General Bradley, a great soldier, and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
General Collins, Chief of Staff of the 
Army; Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations; General Vandenberg, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force; General Clay, 
former Commander of the American 
Forces in Germany; and General Le 
May, a very high and distinguished ofñ- 
cer in the Air Force. This is a formidable 
array of military brain power. These 
witnesses, to a man, agreed that the 
United States should send additional 
American troops to Europe to serve as 
part of the North Atlantic integrated 
command, and that such a move was 
in our national interest. There are those 
who complain that we are sending troops 
to Europe to save the Europeans. We 
are not confining it to saving them. We 
are sending troops to Europe because 
we feel that it is to the interest of the 
United States to have Western Europe 
impregnable against invasion or attack. 

The military opinion which I quoted a 
little while ago was not questioned by 
any competent military or former mili- 
tary leader. The opinion was questioned 
by some of my colleagues. But I am in- 
clined in a matter of this kind to stick 
with the opinion of tried and tested mili- 
tary leaders—men tested on the field of 
battle rather than the field of politics. 

But the question is not, of course, a 
matter upon which military advice 
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alone should be controlling. Our com- 
mittees found that the great preponder- 
ance of the advice of civilian leaders 
supported the proposition formalized by 
the pending resolution. Governor 
Dewey, of New York, twice the candi- 
date of the Republican Party for the 
Presidency; Governor Stassen, former- 
ly of Minnesota, now of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Secretary Acheson; 
former Senator Cooper, from Kentucky, 
who formerly occupied a seat in the 
Senate; and others appeared before the 
committee in support of the proposal, 
great civilians, not voicing simply a mil- 
itary concept but a concept of interna- 
tional importance, to preserve democ- 
racy and freedom in a torn and dis- 
turbed world. It also has the support of 
most of the great newspapers of this 
country and of many able civilian lead- 
ers who did not appear before the com- 
mittees. 

Of course there were witnesses who 

favored keeping all our troop strength 
in fortress America, and who would, I 
am sure, oppose the resolutions before 
us. The names of some of these gen- 
tlemen will no doubt occur to Senators 
as à result of the wide publicity which 
they obtained in the press. 
The principal press opposition to the 
sending of additional American troops 
to Europe comes from the Communist 
Daily Worker and the Chicago Trib- 
une—strange bedfellows. The Daily 
Worker, not usually noted for its con- 
cern for the safety of the United States, 
urged on January 8 that the sending of 
American troops to Europe “is fraught 
with disaster to America.” The Chica- 
go Tribune also believes that, and I 
‘quote, “The policy is suicidal.” 

Mr. President, I have never sub- 
scribed to the evil proposition of guilt 
by association. However, that tactic 
has been used so much during the past 
year that I hope I may be forgiven for 
demonstrating how ridiculous an ap- 
proach it is by drawing the attention of 
my colleagues and the American people 
to the fact that those who oppose these 
resolutions or who would restrict them 
by negative amendments, find them- 
selves supporting the precise line advo- 
cated by the Communists in the United 
States and abroad. 

Nothing would give more glee to the 
Communists than to have the United 
States retire to what Governor Dewey 
aptly called Fortress America. Nothing 
would cast greater gloom over the free 
world. 

I am constantly amazed to find that 
some people are great hunters when 
they are looking for Communists in the 
United States. They carry big guns. 
They are violent in their attacks on com- 
munism everywhere. But when they are 
asked to do something to fight commu- 
nism in the world, they are some place 
else. They are looking for one Commu- 
nist under the bed while the house is 
being stormed from all sides by hundreds 
of fanatical Communists armed with 
modern weapons. Many of these vaunted 
Communist hunters oppose every legiti- 
mate move that might keep communism 
away from our door. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POWER 

It was argued during the hearings 
that the President should not send ad- 
ditional troops to Europe unless and 
until Congress approved. ‘The argu- 
ment was made in several forms. Some 
said that it is all right to send Ameri- 
can troops abroad to protect American 
lives or property that are located in a 
foreign country. Apparently it is not 
proper, however, if the troops are sent 
abroad as part of a grand plan to pro- 
tect American lives and property in the 
United States from the real threat of 
attack. Others argued that it is all 
right to send American troops to a for- 
eign country if we are invited to do so 
and the country is not in immediate 
danger of attack. The theory behind 
this position is that we could then pull 
American troops out of such a country 
if an attack appeared likely. In other 
words, we would put them over there, 
but, as soon as any danger developed, 
we would pull them out. In that case 
we might as well keep them at home all 
the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield at that 
point for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope to avoid 
prolonged discussion, : 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall wait. I de- 
sired to ask a question about the with- 
drawal of troops from the international 
army. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think it might be 
well to wait. I have a long statement, 
which I am anxious to place before the 
Senate. 

Mr, WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I find it difficult to 
follow this argument. If a country asks 
for American troops it is presumably be- 
cause there is some danger. If we send 
American troops, it is only, and I re- 
peat only, because the defense of the 
United States makes it in our national 
interest to send help. Now, if American 
troops are to pull out as soon as there is 
an immediate danger, it would not 
only be hard for Americans to face their 
conscience, but would be against our 
own security interests. 

Then there is the argument that con- 
gressional approval must be obtained be- 
fore we send troops to participate as part 
of an international army. I do not 
quite know what is meant by the expres- 
sion, “an international army.” Thank 
God that in the last two great wars we 
had allies. We did not quibble when the 
AEF went to France in 1917 to fight 
alongside of the French and the British, 
We did not quibble about an interna- 
tional army when General Eisenhower 
was preparing for Normandy. We are 
demanding more of an international 
army in Korea today, not less. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Con- 
gress which insisted on an integrated 
defense plan; it was the Congress which 
insisted on unity of direction and execu- 
tion in approving the mutual defense 
assistance program. We refused to let 
the President spend all the funds appro- 
priated until he approved recommenda- 
tions for an integrated defense. In- 
tegrated defense involves integrated 
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command and you have got to have in- 
tegrated armed forces. 

Now, someone will say that an inter- 
national army is all right in wartime 
but not in peacetime. Well, I think the 
stronger we are in peacetime, the better 
our chance to maintain peace. I can- 
not get very excited about the proposi- 
tion that the weaker we are, the more 
likely we are to have peace. We could 
have peace of a sort if we disarmed and 
sold ourselves into Communist bondage. 

The Constitution provides that the 
President is to be Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
It does not say the Congress shall be 
Commander in Chief. It does not say 
that anyone else shall be Commander 
in Chief except the President of the 
United States. In this authority he has 
been confirmed many, times. 
Congress cannot limit this constitutional 
power. In the case of Swain against 
United States, the court said: 

Congress may increase the Army or re- 
duce the Army or abolish it altogether; but 
so long as we have a military force Congress 
cannot take away from the President the 
supreme command (29 Court of Claims 173, 
221; affirmed 165 U. S. 553 (1897)). 


While I will fight to my last breath to 
preserve the constitutional rights of 
Congress, I will also fight to preserve the 
constitutional rights of the President. 
Whenever Congress has tried to inter- 
fere in that command we have gotten 
into trouble. 

During the Revolutionary War, the 
Continental Congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draft instructions for the gen- 
eral—George Washington. One com- 
mittee was created to procure for the 
Armed Forces “duck, Russia sheeting, 
tow cloth, osnaburgs, and ticklenburgs.“ 
These were thick linen fabrics from Ger- 
many. Each communication from the 
general in the field was referred to a 
special congressional committee. Gen. 
Charles Lee within a period of a few 
weeks was taken from command in New 
York, instructed by the Congress to go 
to Canada, and then moved to command 
the Southern Department. During the 
War Between the States, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War inter- 
rogated generals as if they were school 
boys, advised the President like military 
experts, and sought to intimidate the 
President by threatening to arouse Con- 
gress against him. 

Those who argue that Congress should 
make the policy determinations about 
the development of American troops im- 
ply that unless Congress passes specif- 
ically on the number or ratio of Ameri- 
can ground troops to be sent to Western 
Europe, the President is going to start 
scattering American boys all over the 
globe without reference to American 
lives or the security interest of the 
United States, and without regard to 
the attitude of the American public. 
This is not the case. The President of 
the United States is an elected official 
of the people. He is responsible to the 
people directly as well as to the Con- 
gress. The fact that he stands for elec- 
tion just as any Member of Congress 
means that he must be guided by the 
thinking of the American people, 
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Our Constitution is a magnificent in- 
strument. With its checks and balances 
it gives the ultimate control of the Gov- 
ernment to the people. Sometimes the 
people speak through Congress. Some- 
times through the President. But they 
are heard. That is the important point. 

The wisdom of the founding fathers 
in giving the President the command of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
has been proven by time and experience. 
The Armed Forces are, in the first place, 
under civilian control. This is terribly 
important, as has been seen in countries 
which have succumbed to military dic- 
tatorships. In the second place, giving 
command of the Armed Forces to one 
elected civilian official makes it possible 
for the United States to react to aggres- 
sion with the speed of a totalitarian 
state, and yet at the same time be sure 
that this elected official, the President, 
will be subject to the control of the 
people. In a day when atomic attack is 
possible, I do not want to see the Con- 
gress begin to whittle away at the powers 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 
DIRECT INVOLVEMENT OF AMERICAN SECURITY 


During our hearings former Presi- 
dent Hoover said that he began won- 
dering several years ago when other 
nations were going to begin helping the 
United States and when we could stop 
having the world depend on us. 
reasoning is based on a fallacious as- 
sumption. It assumes that whenever 
the United States spends a dollar 
abroad the spending is for the purpose 
of helping other people and not for help- 
ing ourselves. It is the same philosophy 
that reacted to depression in 1929 by 
establishing bread lines for relief. It 
is the same philosophy that discouraged 
Government spending for work relief 
and for public works, on the theory that 
such spending was to give relief until 
people could somehow find private em- 
ployment. The fact was, of course, that 
this Government helped the unemployed 
because it was in the interests of the 
Nation to do so. 

One of our colleagues in the House 
recently denied that the United States 
has the moral obligation to defend the 
free peoples—Mr. HAND, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, page 1265. While I do not 
agree that we are not our brother’s 
keeper, the point is that we do not seek 
to defend Western Europe for moral 
reasons primarily but rather because 
American security demands that West- 
ern Europe remain free from Commu- 
nist control. The United States has 
not been spending Marshall-plan money 
in Europe as a relief proposition. It 
is not now proposed to send additional 
troops to Western Europe merely be- 
cause we want to help Europeans to de- 
fend themselves. 

American troops are being sent to 
Europe because that is where they can 
do the most to defend the United States. 
American security is the test. I would 
not have supported the sending of bil- 
lions of dollars to Europe for the Mar- 
shall plan if I had not believed that 
it was in our national interest to pre- 
vent Europe from falling under Com- 
munist control and that the Marshall 
plan was the best way to fight the eco- 
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nomic chaos that was breeding com- 
munism in Europe. I would not now 
support this proposition for sending ad- 
ditional American troops to Western 
Europe if I did not believe that by so 
doing we were contributing directly, 
forcefully, and essentially to the defense 
of America. 

There are times, of course, when the 
humanitarian instincts of the American 
people have dictated the sending of food 
and funds to foreign countries for clear- 
ly relief purposes. But the sending of 
arms and men to Western Europe does 
not fall in this category. 

General Marshall stated the issue as 
follows: 

I assume that no one will differ from my 
belief that the United States will be safer— 
that is, more secure—if governments friend- 
ly to the United States are in power 
throughout the North Atlantic community. 


General Bradley put it in these words: 

Plans for the common defense of the 
existing free world must provide for the se- 
curity of Western Europe, for that part of 
the free world is almost as vital to our 
security as our own territory. If the de- 
fense plans for the free world demand that 
we protect the great potential of Western 
Europe, then we cannot abandon those 
countries to the terrors of another enemy 
occupation, with only a hope of subsequent 
liberation. These nations, face to face with 
communism’s perimeter in Europe, are al- 
ready in positions vital to the defense of 
the free world. 


Not one of the outstanding witnesses 
who appeared before our two committees 
doubted that the United States today is 
confronted by the threat of Communist 
aggression which may strike at our 
homeland itself. In the face of this 
threat the issue is whether we can best 
look to our own security by stationing 
additional American troops in Western 
Europe or by hoarding our strength so 
that we may be able to fight back after 
our allies have fallen and enemy forces 
move into Alaska or Cape Cod. 

During recent months rumors have 
been circulated that the administration 
plans to send from fifteen to twenty di- 
visions of ground troops to Europe. 
These rumors were clearly untrue, but 
for security reasons our military believed 
it unwise to divulge the exact nature of 
our plans. On the very first day of the 
hearings, Secretary Marshall cleared up 
any doubt that existed on this point. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


He said 
have recommended to me, and I have so rec- 
ommended to the President—and the Presi- 
dent has approved—a policy with respect to 
our forces in Europe which looks to the 
maintenance by us, in Europe, of approxi- 
mately six divisions of ground forces. 


Thus present plans contemplate send- 
ing four additional divisions to Europe, 
which, with the approximately two divi- 
sions now stationed in Europe, will com- 
prise a total force of approximately six 
divisions. 

These American troops will, as stated 
by General Eisenhower and confirmed 
by General Marshall “constitute only a 
minor portion of these proposed inte- 
grated forces—the major portion being 
furnished by the Western European na- 
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tions.” This is particularly true,” said 
General Marshall, “in the matter of 
ground forces.” 

Despite this overwhelming weight of 
opinion by our military leaders that our 
security requires the sending of addi- 
tional ground forces to Western Europe, 
the committee heard some witnesses 
who disagreed. They believed that if 
we would concentrate our energies on 
building the greatest naval. and air 
forces in the world that it would cost 
less money, require fewer men, and 
would not necessitate the sending of 
American troops to Europe. I wish this 
were true. 

The fact is, however, that we must 
have a proper balance between our 
ground, air and naval forces. Our ex- 
perience in Korea has shown that air 
power alone is not enough and that bal- 
anced ground and naval forces are es- 
sential to the successful conduct of a 
military campaign. 

Senators will recall that while we had 
superior air power in Korea, when the 
Chinese Communists decided to advance 
they threw in overwhelming numbers of 
ground troops and marched right on, 
at first, in spite of our troops, and were 
successful in their operation. So air 
power alone is not sufficient. 

Since the war I have insisted that the 
United States should maintain the 
strongest Navy and Air Force in the 
world. But I support a balanced land, 
sea, and Air Force. This is what our 
military leaders have recommended. 
We tamper with their recommendations 
at our peril—a chance I do not wish to 
take, and I am sure the American peo- 
ple do not wish to take. 

While it may be true that we could 
save money in the short run by cutting 
down the strength of our Ground Forces, 
we must not seek to save money at the 
expense of American security. There 
are those who say we cannot afford to 
put 15 percent of our gross ‘national 
production into military expenditures. 
I say we cannot afford not to build up 
the strength that will assure us that we 
can defend our liberty if we are forced 
to do so. 

Some has suggested that if we could 
somehow avoid sending additional 
American troops to Western Europe, we 
would thereby be able to cut down the 
size of our Ground Forces. Secretary 
Marshall was specifically asked what the 
effect on ‘the total requirements of 
American Ground Forces would be if we 
were not to send additional troops to 
Western Europe. He replied unequivo- 
cally as follows: 

I think the weakness of our position would 
endanger us to the degree that it would 
make necessary still larger forces, 


George Washington in his first annual 
address to the Congress in 1790, said: 

To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. 


In 1913, and again in 1939, the United 
States was not prepared. As a result, 
the forces of aggression thought they 
could overrun Western Europe and 
thence the world, and that the United 
States would and could do nothing. We 
proved those estimates wrong. We did 
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stand up for freedom. And hundreds of 
thousands of Americans died that free- 
dom might not perish from this earth. 

Today the terrible threat of Com- 
munist aggression has struck terror into 
the hearts of millions the world over. 
The moves of Communist dupes show 
beyond doubt that we face today a threat 
greater than that we faced twice before 
in this century. Almost to a man, our 
great military and civilian leaders be- 
lieve that we must be prepared and that 
we must prepare our friends for the pos- 
sibility of war in the hope that we can 
thus make Communist aggression so 
fraught with suicide that peace can be 
preserved. 

In the past we have defended our- 
selves after war has come by building 
our power during the time our allies 
bought with their lives. We may not 
have that time if war strikes again. We 
delay at our mortal peril. If we quibble 
now over the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent or the prerogatives of Congress, 
we create doubt and dissension among 
our friends. 

The American people understand this. 
‘That is why they are willing to put their 
comforts aside that we may be prepared 
and that by being prepared we may pre- 
serve the peace. 

If we should waver now, democracy 
and freedom would suffer one of the 
greatest defeats of all time. If we are 
not willing now to collaborate with our 
allies in building up defensive power in 
Western Europe that has a chance of 
defeating aggression if it comes, the 
‘American people will live in fear. To 
make a fortress out of America will not 
remove that fear. I do not want to live 
in a fortress and I do not think any 
thoughtful American wants that. For- 
tresses are subject to siege and blockade 
and starvation. They may provide a 
temporary haven, but in the end they 
crumble from within. 

OUR ALLIES ARE WORKING 


One of the popular things for oppo- 

nents of our North Atlantic policy to 
charge is that the Western European 
nations are not doing their part. The 
impression is created that the United 
States is to defend the free world single- 
handed and that the people of Western 
Europe do not want to defend them- 
selves. 
Let us look at the facts for a few 
minutes and then judge, on the basis of 
those facts, whether the people of West- 
ern Europe are doing their part. 

First, what about the troop situation? 
As of December 1950, 15 out of every 
1.000 of the population of the United 
States were in the service. How does 
this compare with France? In France 
17 out of every 1,000 were in the armed 
services; in Belgium 12 out of each 1,000; 
in the United Kingdom 14 out of every 
seg in the Netherlands 11 out of every 

In December France was doing better 
than the United States; and the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
were doing nearly as well. 

If we look at the figures on the Or- 
ganized Reserves, we find that while the 
United States has 636,000 men in its Or- 
ganized Reserve, France has over 2,000,- 
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000 men in the reserve. If we add those 
actually in the service to the total Or- 
ganized Reserve, country by country, we 
find that the Europeans are not doing so 
badly. Four countries of the North At- 
lantic Treaty states have a higher pro- 
portion of their population in the active 
or organized reserve than does the 
United States. Those countries are 
France, 53 per 1,000; Denmark, 34 per 
1,000; Portugal, 32 per 1,000; and Nor- 
way, 28 per 1,000. The United States 
has 19 per 1,000. 

I realize that figures like these do not 
tell the whole story. They do not tell 
how organized the reserve is, how well 
the combat units will fight, or how well 
they are equipped. These are figures as 
of December 1950. They do not tell what 
the story will be by next December. But 
they do show that a good many people 
who have been pounding tables or climb- 
ing soap boxes and shouting about what 
our allies are not doing simply have not 
looked at the record. 

What about the military expenditures 
of the other North Atlantic countries as 
compared with our military expendi- 
tures? One of the most reliable ways to 
gage a country’s military effort in rela- 
tion to its productive capacity is to see 
what percentage of its total expenditure 
goes into military products. ` The total 
amount that a country spends for all 
things put together is the gross national 
product. If we look at the percentage of 
the gross national product that goes into 
military expenditures we get a pretty re- 
liable estimate of the effort a nation is 
putting into strengthening its defenses. 
During the fiscal year 1949 the United 
States was putting 5 percent of its gross 
national product into military expendi- 
tures, Two of our treaty partners were 
putting more than 5 percent of their 
gross national product into military ex- 
penditures. For France the figure was 
5.8 percent; for England, 5.7 percent. 
The Netherlands was putting 4.5 percent 
into such expenditures. 

During the year 1950 three of our part- 
ners were putting larger proportions of 
their gross national product into mili- 
tary expenditures than was the United 
States—France, 6.8 percent; England, 
6.1 percent; Netherlands, 6.0 percent; 
United States, 5.5 percent. Estimates 
for the year 1951 are not yet complete, 
They are expected to show, however, 
that the United States will have in- 
creased its percentage from about 5.5 
percent in 1950 to over 15 percent. We 
expect in 1951 to triple the percentage 
of the gross national product that will 
go into military expenditures. While 
preliminary estimates show that the 
United States will during 1952 be putting 
a larger percentage of its gross national 
product into military expenditures than 
any of its allies, a number of our allies 
will double their percentages. . 

We must not forget that in talking 
about what a country can do in the way 
of defense we need to have in mind what 
a country will have left after it has made 
its defensive effort. Many times that is 
a better measure of the sacrifice of a 
nation than a counting of troops or a 
comparison of military expenditures. 
Americans are especially aware of this 
principle about this time of year. The 
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man who puts 20 percent of his small 
income into his income tax may have a 
much harder time finding that money 
than the man who pays 75 percent out of 
his greater income. There is no doubt 
about who has the most left over—who 
makes. the least sacrifice. 

So it is with our European treaty part- 
ners. They have not yet fully recovered 
from World War II. Their people are 
still on short rations. They are still re- 
building their bombed-out cities. It is 
hard to judge them on the same basis as 
we must judge ourselves. 

I do not.seek by drawing attention to 
this fact either to belittle our own defen- 
sive efforts or to justify any of our allies 
resting on their oars. But I do believe 
that a candid realization of these facts, 
as we measure European contributions 
against our own, will temper our judg- 
ment with understanding. 

TIME CAN RUN IN OUR FAVOR 


Since the end of the war time has been 
running against the United States. The 
atomic superiority which we used to end 
World War II is a temporary thing. 

In 1949 the Soviet Union exploded its 
first atomic weapon. Since that instant 
it has been only a matter of time until 
the Soviet has an atomic stockpile that 
will threaten the life of the free world no 
matter what our powers of retaliation 
may be. 

The Soviet Union does not have to 
achieve superiority in atomic weapons 
to threaten the free world desperately. 
It needs only to have enough of these 
weapons to back up its world domination 
aspirations with a positive threat. When 
the Soviet Union reaches that point in 
its atomic armament and is willing to 
launch a surprise attack on the free 
world, there will be nothing the United 
States or the rest of the free world can 
do unless by then we have military power 
great enough to enable us to resist the 
Soviet Union in the air, on the sea, and 
on the ground. If that time ever comes 
and this country and Western Europe are 
not prepared, our industrial and military 
potential will mean nothing. Military 
strength in being will be required. 

I have said that since the war time has 
been running against the United States. 
But it can run in our favor if we have 
the foresight, the spirit, and the will to 
recognize and cope with the danger 
which threatens. 

In the first place, at the present time, 
the “potential”—and I emphasize the 
word potential“ military strength of 
Western Europe and the United States 
together vastly exceeds that of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. In gross na- 
tional income, as the committee report 
shows, the combined total of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations is four times as 
great as that of Russia and its satellites, 
including Communist China. The pro- 
duction of crude steel in the West is over 
four times as great as in the East. Sim- 
ilar disparities in our favor exist in oil, 
aluminum, and other vital elements of 
industrial potential. But this vast su- 
periority in potential military strength 
rests on the continuation of cooperation 
between Western Europe and the United 
States. Our military leaders have indi- 
cated that if Western Europe should fall 
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into Communist control the continued 
ability of the United States to defend 
itself successfully would be in such seri- 
ous doubt that we would be in grave 
danger indeed. 

Secondly, this military strength is only 
“potential.” We have not yet realized it 
to the extent that we could at this time 
convert our industrial strength into suc- 
cessful defense of the free world. Wit- 
ness after witness testified before our 
committees that in their opinion a 
Soviet attack on the West is prevented 
now only because we have atomic su- 
periority and that superiority would buy 
time for us to mobilize our industrial 
strength for defensive purposes. 

I believe we have at last as a Nation 
realized the nature of the threat we face. 
Since the Communist showed his mailed 
fist in Korea we have been mobilizing our 
strength. In time that strength will be 
great enough so that the free world will 
not need to live in fear of Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Time can now run on our side. By 
that I mean that if, during the period 
while American atomic superiority pro- 
tects Western Europe from attack, we 
build our military defenses, we need not 
fear the day when the Soviet Union has 
a stockpile of atomic weapons large 
enough to threaten the peace. Because 
by that time atomic weapons will not be 
enough to crumble the defenses that we 
and our allies will have erected. We will 
have the strength and confidence and as- 
surance that freedom will not be lost 
because of weakness, 

When the peoples of the earth are sure 
that freedom will not be lost because of 
weakness I have no doubt that they will 
choose gladly the freedom which democ- 
racy offers rather than the slavery of 
communism. 

There is just one more argument that 
I would like to dispose of and then I will 
be through. It is contended in some 
quarters that if we send four additional 
divisions to Europe the Soviet Union 
might interpret this as a provocative act 
and launch an all-out war against our 
North Atlantic Treaty partners. The 
chances for peace would be greater, the 
argument runs, if we kept our boys home. 

Now, Mr. President, this is the counsel 
of despair. It is appeasement of the 
worst sort, for it would mean that West- 
ern Europe would remain permanently 
weak and unarmed, a standing invita- 
tion to Soviet aggression. For years to 
come the issue of war or peace would be 
in the hands of the Soviet Union. 

Russian propaganda to the contrary, 
it should be perfectly clear to everyone 
that our security efforts in the North At- 
lantie area are purely defensive in char- 
acter. Fifty or sixty well-equipped divi- 
sions, together with adequate air and 
naval strength, should be enough seri- 
ously to deter the aggressive designs of 
the Soviet Union. I hope they will be. 
But they are certainly not enough to 
permit us to launch an aggressive war 
against the Russian homeland. No one 
in his right mind would advocate such a 
course. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that our 
sending four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Europe will not in and 
of itself provoke war. If the Russians 
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use that as a cause to embark upon hos- 
tilities, it would only be a barefaced pre- 
text to justify a course of action they had 
already decided upon. 

CONCLUSION 


I wonder if those who oppose the 
sending of additional American troops 
to Western Europe have considered what 
would happen if their point of view were 
to prevail. 

I am sure that a shudder would run 
through the free world. 

If America becomes a fortress im- 
mobilized by fear instead of the spear- 
head of liberty, freedom-loving people 
the world over would lose all hope. The 
millions in Russia and the satellites who 
now seek to escape into the West or who 
wait for a chance to rise against op- 
pression would wither and die. 

Many of the witnesses before our com- 
mittees sitting jointly reminded us that 
hope breeds hope. It is also true that 
despair breeds despair; defeat breeds 
defeat. 

The real test of a nation's greatness 
is its reaction in time of crisis. We 
can react to the threat of Communist 
aggression by saying all is lost or by dis- 
playing the courage and determination 
of a free people to keep our freedom, 

I do not propose to turn my back on 
our heritage. I propose to stand as one 
with the free nations of the world. I 
propose to stand up for the freedom for 
which the sons of America have died 
since 1776. 

Mr. President, I would like to conclude 
my comments with a quotation from the 
Book of mmon Prayer. I propose 
that we as a nation fearlessly “contend 
against evil and make no peace with 
oppression; and that we reverently use 
our freedom in the maintenance of jus- 
tice among men and nations.” 

Mr. President, when we signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty we made a pledge 
with the other nations signatory to that 
treaty to undertake a joint defense 
against oppression and against commu- 
nism. The time now has come for us 
to keep faith under that pledge. The 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have approved the sending of four addi- 
tional divisions of ground troops to 
Europe to make good our treaty pledges, 
and to revive and give strength to the 
morale of the nations of Western 
Europe who are undertaking in one great 
collaborative effort to build up defensive 
strength that will save not alone the 
people of Western Europe but the people 
of the United States from Communist 
aggression and from Communist con- 
quest. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. First, I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Texas upon 
his excellent presentation. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I maak the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. IVES. If the — would be so 
kind as to yield for one or two ques- 
tions, I certainly would appreciate it 
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fully. I understand the Senator is ill, 
and I am very sorry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Who is ill? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I am not ill. 

Mr. IVES. That is fine. I admire the 
Senator all the more for that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam not ill. I have 
not been ill. 

Mr. IVES. I admire the Senator still 
further. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator at least one ques- 
tion in reference to paragraph 6 on page 
4 of Senate Resolution 99. I am dis- 
turbed about the language in paragraph 
6. I am not sure I understand what it 
means. It seems to me to be ambiguous. 
I shall read paragraph 6 as it stands so 
that all can hear it, and then I am going 
to state my interpretation of it, and ask 
the distinguished Senator if he concurs 
in my interpretation. Paragraph 6 reads 
as follows: 

6. It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes; 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of - 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate 
hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe; 


That is the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. President, I interpret that para- 
graph to mean substantially as follows: 
That paragraph 6 seems to state that 
the Senate approves the current propcsal 
to send four additional divisions of 
Ground Forces to Western Europe, but 
that it is the sense of the Senate that, 
in any and every specific instance where 
it is proposed to send further additional 
American troops—Ground Forces or 
otherwise—to Western Europe, congres- 
sional approval of such action should be 
obtained. 

Is that the meaning of paragraph 6 as 
it now stands? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator does not object, I should like to 
have the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH], whose paragraph 
it is, explain it 

Mr. IVES. I should like to have some- 
one explain it. 

Mr. CONNALLY., It is not entirely 
clear. The Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmitH] prepared it, and I should 
be glad to have him explain it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that it 
is my purpose to deal with this subject 
when I address the Senate on Monday 
next. If the Senator from New York 
wishes to have a preview of my remarks 
in regard to paragraph 6, I shall be glad 
to give one to him now; otherwise, I 
should prefer to deal with this matter 
in connection with my entire presenta- 
tion of the case on Monday. 

Mr. IVES. That is quite all right 
with me, but I should like to ask whether 
the distinguished Senator understood the 
interpretation which I stated for the 
Recorp just now. I should like very 
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much to obtain a comment on that in- 
terpretation next Monday, if possible. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
ecmment upon it on Monday. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask ‘the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, under 
whose chairmanship the combined com- 
mittees worked, as the Senator has 
pointed out in his very able address, 
whether I correctly interpret the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which appears on 
page 4 of the printed copy of his re- 
marks: 

Before I go on to discuss other provisions 
of the resolutions, I want to make it clear 
that I do not favor the device of reporting 
a concurrent resolution to be acted upon 
at the same time we act on Senate Resolu- 
tion 99. 


I fully understood the Senator’s posi- 

tion in the committee, for he was one 

of those who voted, I understand, against 
the concurrent resolution. 

However, now that it is the action of 
the combined committees by a rather 
overwhelming vote, I was wondering 
whether that was an indication to the 

enate that the administration had de- 
termined to oppose action by the Sen- 
ate on the concurrent resolution. 

I ask this most respectfully, in view 
of the statement made a little earlier 
today by the majority leader that al- 
though he would not resist the making 
of a motion by the minority leader, yet 
there was no assurance that the motion 
itself would be taken up. 

In fairness to those on this side of 
the aisle who feel that the House of 
Representatives should—quite correct- 
ly—be invited to participate in this very 
major decision, I think we should know 
whether a conclusive decision has been 
reached by the administration to resist 
action in the Senate on the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me so 
that I may answer the question the 
Senator from California has asked? I 
made the statement to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
California wishes to know what I meant 
by a certion portion of my remarks. So 
I wish to reply to his question, and then 
I shall yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, Mr. 
President, I do not agree with the Sen- 
ator from California that this is such 
a major decision. 

I did not favor the concurrent reso- 
lution in the committee, as the Senator 
from California knows, and I reserved 
the right to vote as I pleased in the 
Senate. I do not intend to make any 
fight on the matter. 

If the Senate wishes to go ahead and 
send the concurrent resolution to the 
House of Representatives, it is all very 
well with me for the Senate to do so; 
but, personally, I do not believe it is a 
good policy for us to adopt a simple 
Senate resolution—although it is not 
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so simple—and then adopt a concurrent 
resolution on which the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have to pass. I sim- 
ply reserve the right te vote as I please 
in that connection. I do not expect to 
make any fight on that matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that ques- 
tion most respectfully, because there are 
many on this side of the aisle who be- 
lieve that in view of what they regard 
as moral commitments made at the time 
when the North Atlantic Pact was under 
consideration, and entirely regardless of 
the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent to do or not to do certain things, 
there was at least a moral commitment 
that this question would be submitted 
to the Congress, and they believe that 
the Senate alone is not the Congress of 
the United States. 

As the Senator knows, his entire com- 
mittee voted unanimously to support the 
Senate resolution, and an overwhelming 
number of members voted in favor of 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said I would not 
oppose it, but I do not agree with the 
Senator that there was any moral com- 
mitment of that sort when we ratified 
the treaty. However, there is no use in 
arguing that. I merely wish to reserve 
my rights in the matter. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, so that I may 
make an explanation? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. First, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Texas for the excellent address 
he has made and for his explanation of 
the Senate resolution. 

I should like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from California that I 
still wish to study the concurrent reso- 
lution in greater detail in an attempt 
to determine exactly what it means. 

I have heard many of the members 
of the two committees which consid- 
ered the matter jointly state they do 
not know just what some of the lan- 
guage means. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from New York is attempting 
to clarify it, so that there will be greater 
certainty as to its meaning. 

I was not speaking for the adminis- 
tration when I said that I might not 
want to make the motion, because I 
want to hear this debate before I de- 
termine whether I favor or do not favor 
the concurrent resolution. I was speak- 
ing as the Senator from Arizona as to 
whether I would be in favor of the con- 
current resolution. No one has sug- 
gested to me what my position should 
be—if that is what the Senator from 
California was suggesting. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arizona that I was only 
making the suggestion and raising the 
question most respectfully, because a 
great many of us feel that, of course, 
this matter will be under debate in the 
Senate. I happen to support the Senate 
resolution as well as the concurrent 
resolution. It is quite proper that there 
should be ample debate and that any 
ambiguity should be cleared up, insofar 
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as it is possible to do so. However, I 
would assume that the ambiguity would 
apply to the Senate resolution as well 
as to the concurrent resolution. 

My point was based on the question 
of whether a firm decision had yet been 
made by the administration, so as to 
indicate that the administration would 
not favor action by way of a concurrent 
resolution. 

Inasmuch as the able Senator from 
Arizona is majority leader, and inas- 
much as earlier today he made the 
statement to which I have referred, I 
wish to obtain a little clarification of 
the matter, if it is possible to do so. 

I would say most respectfully to the 
able Senator—and I speak as one who 
has generally supported our foreign pol- 
icy—that I hope he will keep an open 
mind on this matter, and that the ad- 
ministration will, if possible, favorably 
consider the method of using a concur- 
rent resolution to carry out the commit- 
ments which many of us feel were defi- 
nitely made on the floor of the Senate 
at the time when the North Atlantic 
Pact was under consideration. 

I say most respectfully to the majority 
leader, who represents the great party 
of Jefferson and Jackson, that I can see 
no reason why the administration should 
be fearful of submitting this matter by 
way of a concurrent resolution to the 
people’s representatives in the House of 
Representatives as well as to the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
further answer, I simply wish to say that 
if the Senator from California is talking 
about the President and the State De- 
partment, when he refers to the admin- 
istration, they can speak for themselves. 
I was speaking only as majority leader 
in the Senate, I felt it was my duty to 
say to the Senate that even if I per- 
sonally did not offer the motion to bring 
up the concurrent resolution, I thought 
that we should give the Senate an op- 
portunity to pass upon it, inasmuch as 
it has been reported by two cornmittees. 
That is as far as I meant to go. I was 
speaking only for myself. 

However, regardless of whether I de- 
cide that the concurrent resolution 
should be adopted or should be reject- 
ed—and, of course, I shall reach that 
decision after I finish studying the con- 
current resolution—it is my view as ma- 
jority leader that the Senate should be 
given an opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have asked the 
Senator to yield in order that I may 
make an observation to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. The Senator 
from New York asked a question of the 
Senator from Texas, who asked the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
to answer it. I would say most respect- 
fully that I do not agree with the in- 
terpretation the Senator from New York 
has placed on that paragraph of the reso- 
lution. If he will have patience, I expect 
to answer that question briefly, when I 
have an opportunity to do so, whenever I 
can obtain the floor in my own right 
this afternoon. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The Chair has 
not recognized anyone except the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Does the Senator from Texas yield the 
floor? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad, at the 
termination of brief remarks this after- 
noon, to answer the question the Senator 
has asked or any other question, in the 
light of my understanding of these 
matters, 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized to 
ask a question. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to ask a cuestion. I desire to 
comment on the statement which has 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. I simply do not 
know what this paragraph means. The 
very fact that the interpretation I have 
placed upon it is what it is, and seems 
to be at variance with the interpretation 
which I assume the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts places upon it, shows the am- 
biguity which exisis in the paragraph, 
and indicates still more clearly that the 
meaning of the language should defi- 
nitely be cleared up and defined. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to say 
to the Senator from New York that I 
think he is exactly correct, not only in 
asking the question, but also in the ob- 
servation he has just made. 

It is my feeling that most of the de- 
bate which will occur here in the days to 
come will be around the interpretation 
of paragraph 6. 

I am a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and, of course, I sat in 
on the deliberations of the two commit- 
tees. I feel that the Senator from New 
York will find that paragraph 6 means 
different things to different members of 
the committee. 

The Senator from Connecticut also 
feels that we can do nothing but accept 
the plain meaning of rather simple lan- 
guage. I shall be pleased if, through 
some intellectual process, I can be con- 
vinced that it does not mean what I 
think it means; because I now think it 
means that the President of the United 
States, before he may send a single troop, 
a single airman, or a single member of 
the naval forces to Europe, if it is in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the treaty, 
must be authorized through a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, that is not 
the way it reads. i 

Mr. McMAHON. That is the way it 
reads, I think. Iam waiting for some of 
the mental operations we have been 
promised, which will satisfy me, and will, 
I hope, satisfy the Senator from New 
York, that it does not mean what it 
seems to mean. I shall await the expla- 
nation before commenting on it. I do 
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not want to prejudge it, but I think the 
Senator from New York is eminently cor- 
rect in putting his finger on this vital 
question at the very beginning, so that 
we may have it clearly understood. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut, and I also thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for yielding, so we 
could get this observation into the 
record. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I join with 
those who have said kind words regard- 
ing the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He has covered a great 
deal of the ground, particularly the his- 
torical background of the particular 
issue we are discussing today, which 
makes it unnecessary for me to do so. 

But, Mr. President, in order to keep 
the record straight at this time, I wish 
to have incorporated at the beginning of 
my remarks a copy of the so-called 
Wherry resolution, which was the in- 
centive for all this activity, or which at 
least laid the basis for it. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 8), submitted by Mr. 
WHERrryY on January 8, 1951, was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the 
European area for the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pending the formulation of 
@ policy with respect thereto by the 
Congress. 


Mr. WILEY. The meat of the coco- 
nut, so far as the Wherry resolution is 
concerned, is that the Congress shall 
formulate some kind of policy, before 
further troops are sent to Europe. As a 
result of that resolution, as has been 
stated, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed 
Services, sitting jointly, reported two 
identical resolutions, except that one was 
a simple resolution, the other, a concur- 
rent resolution. I ask that one of those 
resolutions be now incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 99), reported on March 14, 
1951, by Mr. ConnaLty (for himself and 
Mr. RUSSELL), from the Committees on 
Foreign, Relations and Armed Services, 
sitting jointly, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people and the maintenance of world 
peace; and 

Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty, ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 82-13, is 
a major and historic act designed to build up 
the collective strength of the free peoples of 
the earth to resist aggression, and to preserve 
world peace; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens is involved with the security 
of its partners under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the commitments of that treaty 
are therefore an essential part of the foreign 
policy of the United States; and 

Whereas article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pledges that the United States and 
the other parties thereto “separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective ca- 
pacity to resist armed attack“; and 


Whereas recent events have threatened 
world peace and as a result all parties to the 
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North Atlantic Treaty are individually and 
collectively mobilizing their productive ca- 
pacities and manpower for their self-defense; 
and 

Whereas the free nations of Europe are 
vital centers of civilization, freedom, and pro- 
duction, and their subjugation by totali- 
tarian forces would weaken and endanger the 
defensive capacity of the United States and 
the other free nations; and 

Whereas the success of our common de- 
fense effort under a unified command re- 
quires the vigorous action and the full coop- 
eration of all treaty partners in the supplying 
of materials and men on a fair and equitable 
basis, and General Eisenhower has testified 
that the “bulk” of the land forces should be 
supplied by our European allies and that 
such numbers supplied should be the “major 
fraction” of the total number: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. the Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before 
taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, should consult the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
8 of said treaty that “by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” they 
will “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed at- 
tack,” specifically insofar as the creation of 
combat units is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the unger- 
standing that the major contribution to the 
ground forces under General Eisenhower's 
command should be made by the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
that such units of United States ground 
forces as may be assigned to the above com- 
mand shall be so ‘assigned only after the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the Secretary 
of Defense that in their opinion such assign- 
ment is a necessary step in strengthening the 
security of the United States; and the certi- 
fied opinions referred to in paragraphs 4 and 
5 shall be transmitted by the Secretary of 
Defense to the President of the United States, 
and to the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, and to the 
House Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services as soon as they are received; 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
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any policy requiring the assignment of Amer- 
ican troops abroad when such assignment is 
in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate hereby ap- 
proves the present plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four addi- 
tional divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe; 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, including such information as 
may be made available for this purpose by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, let us see 
precisely what the so-called Connally- 
Russell resolution provides, in order that 
we may understand the direction in 
which we are moving. The resolution 
sets forth initially the reasons for Amer- 
ica’s adherence to the North Atlantic 
Pact, in the interest of the common de- 
fense. It then proceeds, clause by 
clause, as follows: 

First. Eisenhower: It approves the 
action of the President in designating 
General Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe. Bear in mind, 
Mr. President, that what the two com- 
mittees did was to lay down a policy. 
That is one thing. 

Second. Fair share: It states that “the 
threat to the security of the United 


States and our North Atlantic Treaty 


partners makes it necessary for the 
United States to station abroad such 
units of our Armed Forces as may be 
necessary and appropriate to contribute 
our fair share of the forces needed for 
joint defense of the North Atlantic area.” 
That is in the nature of a finding by the 
two committees. 

Third. Consulting Congress: It states 
the view of the Senate that the President 
before taking action to send units of 
ground troops to Europe under article 3 
of the treaty should consult with the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Senate and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees, and Armed Services 
Committees, as well as with the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. 

Fourth. European contribution: It 
states the sense of the Senate that be- 
fore sending troops to Europe under arti- 
cle 3 the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
certify to the Secretary of Defense that 
in their judgment the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty are rendering 
their appropriate contribution. 

Fifth. Certification to Congress: It is 
again speaking in terms of policy. It 
States the sense of the Senate that “the 
major contribution” to the ground forces 
under General Eisenhower’s command 
should be European in origin, and that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense, the President, and 
the Congress that such troops as might 
be assigned abroad would strengthen 
United States security. 

Sixth. Congress approval: It states 
the sense of the Senate that in the in- 
terest of sound constitutional processes 
and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be 
obtained “of any policy requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad” 
paon such assignment implements arti- 
cle 3. 
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It states further that the Senate here- 
with approves “the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe.” 

Seventh. Reports: Lastly, the resolu- 
tion suggests that the President should 
submit to the Congress at intervals of 
not more than 6 months reports on the 
military situation abroad. 

Mr. President, it seems clear that 
there are two great. fundamental is- 
sues here involved, which, among other 
things, we are to discuss. First, the res- 
olution says that the Senate approves, 
as a policy of the conclusion drawn 
from the testimony that, when and if 
it is thought advisable to send the four 
divisions to Europe, that should be done. 
The Wherry resolution says that no 
troops should be sent until a policy had 
been defined. That is the beginning. 

Second, in relation to other forces, the 
resolution says that before the Presi- 
dent takes further action, having in 
mind that the Wherry resolution calls 
for action only in relation to ground 
troops he shall consult certain officers 
of the Government and certain com- 
mittees of Congress, 

Mr. IVES rose. 

Mr. WILEY. Please do not interrupt 
me now, because the Senator is going 
to get the legal answer as I proceed, and 
therefore he should not worry. This has 
particular application to further ground 
troops for Europe; there is no question 
about that. When we reach the ques- 
tion of the constitutional powers of the 
President and the Congress, Senators 
will see why that provision is included. 

I believe that, following the action by 
Congress on the resolution regarding 
the sending of troops to Europe, the 
President should issue a statement of 
policy clearly outlining his intentions. 

The entire gist of the congressional 
intent, as evidenced in the work of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees, is that— 

(a) It is Congress which has an obli- 
gation for implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I emphasize the lan- 
guage, “implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty.” We are talking about 
the treaty, now, in the light of consti- 
tutional law, not about the President’s 
other powers, which we shall go into 
later. 

(b) That the President should not 
send further troops to Europe, above and 
beyond the contemplated four divisions, 
without action by the Congress. That 
is what we intended to do, and it is 
what we did. Whether it has any force 
or effect, will depend upon the Presi- 
dent. Of course, the Senate resolution 
has no legal effect. It is nothing but 
an expression by the Senate; but the 
two Senate committees voted unani- 
mously to report it. It was the voice of 
the people, and the President of the 
United States should listen to, that voice. 

Mr. IVES rose. 

Mr. WILEY. In relation to the con- 
current resolution, the question of its 
legal effect is also debatable, but it is 
an expression of the voice of the people, 
through the Congress. I yield to the 
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Senator from New York, though I am 
anxious to finish my speech. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
he intends eventually to discuss the in- 
terpretation of paragraph 6? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Thus far, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin has 
touched upon a certain portion or as- 
pect of paragraph 6, but has not gone 
into a full interpretation of it. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I can as- 
sure the distinguished Senator from New 
York that I shall be happy to respond 
to questions later. I have no ghost 
writer. I have prepared some material 
under various subjects and categories, 
and I should like to follow through with 
it. After I have concluded my remarks 
I shall be very happy to respond to ques- 
tioning. 

The President has a great opportunity 
to regain partially the confidence of Con- 
gress and of the American people if he . 
states forthrightly that, irrespective of 
the legal powers involved, he intends to 
go to Congress for authority before as- 
signing any additional troops abroad. 
Recent polls indicate a very sad state 
of affairs in our country. They indicate 
that the people have lost confidence in 
the President. That is due to many 
things, among them a breakdown of 
moral standards in office, and so forth. 
It is a great issue we are confronted with 
today. The people are concerned. Their 
boys are concerned. 

As I shall show later there is no doubt 
about the right of the Chief Executive 
to exercise his power to utilize troops if 
he finds that the issue involves the na- 
tional defense. I have no doubt that he 
has executive power, as Commander in 
Chief, to send troops abroad. The only 
question is whether under the Atlantic 
Pact he can integrate them into an inter- 
national army under the command of an 
international commander. To that Con- 
gress has said “No.” The President 
should listen to that answer by Congress. 
It seems to me it is only common horse 
sense. It is a question of knocking heads 
together in order to satisfy our people 
and also let Europe know that we mean 
business, but that we are no longer so 
naive as we have been in years gone by. 

It is important to recognize that Con- 
gress cannot by this resolution or by any 
resolution detract from the inherent con- 
stitutional powers of the Chief Execu- 
tive, any more than the President can by 
any Executive order or other action sub- 
tract from the inherent powers of Con- 
gress. I say that I think the Nation 
hopes Mr. Truman will abide by the let- 
ter and the spirit of the resolutions. 

It is also important to recognize fur- 
ther that if Mr. Truman were of such a 
mind he could fairly easily circumvent 
congressional policy by any of three 
courses: 

(a) By saying that in his opinion and 
that of his legal advisers the congres- 
sional action is not binding upon him. 
This first alternative has been indicated 
throughout the discussion of this legis- 
lation on the part of administration 
spokesmen. I trust, however, that the 
President will recognize that the Ameri- 
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can people would not want such a legal- 
istic interpretation to govern his actions 
in this crucial field. 

(b) Under a second alternative, the 
President might reenforce the 110,000 
American troops on occupation duty in 
Europe—reenforce for allegedly “addi- 
tional occupation purposes.” If Mr. Tru- 
man did this, he could make our stand 
with regard to troops in a European inte- 
grated land army merely academic. 

(c) Similarly, the President could cir- 
cumvent the spirit of this resolution by 
committing great additional numbers of 
American naval, air, and ground forces 
abroad for the outlying ring of defenses 
around the perimeter of Russia. He 
could state here, too, that these were 
purely United States defensive forces, not 
connected with the proposed allied land 


army. 

We will come to the meaning of the 
word “defense” later on. 

All of these actions would be in 
violation of the spirit of Congress’ ac- 
tion and yet, according to legal authori- 
ties, might be considered very proper 
and unassailable from a strictly legal 
sense. 

a nu INDICATE HE WILL WORK AS A 
TEAMMATE 

The President in his policy statement 
should, I believe, however, clearly set 
forth that he recognizes that the great- 
est single need of our time is for co- 
operation and collaboration between the 
two branches of government, working 
as a team, and rising above partisan 
politics. Such a statement could be- 
come a historic landmark, 

I believe that in its final version, this 
legislation will constitute a victory for 
common sense in this manner: 

(a) A victory for the sound idea that 
America simply cannot sit back and at- 
tempt to make a pseudo-Gibraltar of 
her own continent, while she ignores the 
fate of Europe and Africa. 

(b) A victory for the common sense 
notion that this issue of troops to Europe 
is too big for any one single man to 
decide all by himself, even together with 
his advisers. 

(c) A victory for the common sense 
idea that the Congress cannot attempt 
to spell out in the most minute detail 
the precise nature of troops to be sent 
abroad; but neither can the military au- 
thorities take exclusive control over a 
question which is in considerable part 
political and diplomatic just as it is 
military. 

JOE STALIN COULD UPSET THE FUTURE DEBATE 
OUTCOME 

One fact should be remembered by the 
American public and that is that this 
whole debate can also be rendered com- 
pletely academic if Joseph Stalin and 
his gang decide to precipitate further 
acts of aggression in Europe, that is, by 
a satellite state against Yugoslavia or 
against any western member of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

In other words, the decision as to the 
actual future outcome of this legislation 
is in considerable part up to Soviet Rus- 
sia. Thus, if an attack were made on 
Marshal Tito’s country, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that the President 
would regard his powers more than suf- 
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ficient to send tremendous munitions 
supplies to that land and undoubtedly 
the Congress would promptly back him 
up. 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to continue 
with my statement. 

Mr. IVES. I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to yield 
later. 

STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING RESOLUTIONS 


What are the standards by which we 
common, ordinary citizens—and that is 
what we are—may evaluate the resolu- 
tions now pending before the Senate? 
Let me speak as if they were one resolu- 
tion. I believe the following may be 
helpful. 

First. Does the resolution encourage 
the unity of the American people on the 
home front, or does it further divide 
them? Does it help clarify the issues 
for them? Does it portray accurately 
the reasons for our stand? 

Second. Does the resolution encourage 
unity with our western allies? Does it 
help create confidence, faith, and a rec- 
ognition of their responsibility ; or does it 
contribute to distrust, disharmony, and 
discord? 

Third. Does the resolution faithfully 
conform to the established constitutional 
principle of separation of powers be- 
tween the three branches of Govern- 
ment? Does it attempt to take away 
from the President constitutional pow- 
ers which he inherently possesses and 
which cannot be taken away by legisla- 
tion on our part? On the other hand, 
does it attempt to relinquish the moral 
responsibility of the Congress for action 
within its field of endeavor? 

Probably a wide variety of amendments 
will be offered, but I hope they will not 
be. I am speaking in favor of both res- 
outions. I hope that we shall not obscure 
the issue further and confuse the public 
any more. If such a wide variety of 
amendments are offered, I hope they will 
be defeated. I for one have contended 
that debate is healthy; but I also feel 
that we should have certain standards 
by which we can analyze the various 
amendments which are proposed. 

THREE MAIN POSITIONS ON TROOP-TO-EUROPE 
CONTROVERSY 

Over a period of many months, many 
distinguished voices have been heard on 
the question of troops to Europe. There 
have been not two opposite camps on 
this issue; but as many as a half dozen 
Basically, however, the opposing argu- 
ments boil down to three respective posi- 
tions: 

First. There are those who contend 
that no American troops whatsoever 
should be sent abroad under any circum- 
stances. They feel that Western Europe 
cannot now be defended and should not 
be defended by America. They feel that 
we should retreat here and now to a con- 
tinental Gibraltar. 

Second. There are those who feel that 
American troops should be assigned to 
Western Europe but with certain strict 
limitations as to time, location, condi- 
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tions and action by the European allies, 
and so forth. Of course, the nature of 
those limitations and conditions becomes 
the crucial factor in connection with the 
group of people who hold to this position. 

Third. Then there are those who con- 
tend that American troops should defi- 
nitely be assigned to Western Europe but 
there should be practically no limitations 
or conditions at all on such assignment. 
They feel that the matter should be left 
exclusively to the President of the United 
States and his military advisers. 

It is my opinion that the overwhelm- 
ing number of American people adhere 
to the second point of view. ‘Troops can 
be assigned and should be assigned, but 
under carefully drawn limitations and 
conditions. I for one do not feel that in 
the category of limitations should be in- 
cluded in a laying down of too specific 
military rules. In other words, I do not 
feel that an army, navy, and air force 
can be operated by congressional com- 
mittee. We should have confidence in 
our military leaders. After all, the men 
who now head our Armed Forces are in 
many instances practically the very same 
men to whom we entrusted 15,000,000 
American lives during World War II. I 
do not believe that the Congress should 
tell them what type of divisions can be 
sent abroad, what equipment they should 
receive, and so forth; but I do feel that 
the Congress has a great responsibility, 
which it cannot evade, to define the na- 
ture of the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The first item of policy is the Amer- 
ican contribution to ground forces. The 
American contribution to European 
ground forces must be only a minor 
total—a small number of ground troops, 
as compared with (a) the European 
total, and (b) the ratio of our own 
troops. . 

A second item should be that Euro- 
pean countries must first indicate, ac- 
cording to the opinion of our highest 
military leaders, that they have mobi- 
lized sufficient forces in their own right 
to assure their own defense. 

It is my personal view that the North 
Atlantic Pact is very definitely not self- 
executing. Now we come to one of the 
legal problems. 'The Pact does require, 
I believe, congressional implementation. 
There is at least a moral obligation, if 
not a legal obligation, for the Congress to 
implement the pact; and that is what 
is proposed in these resolutions. 

In times past a considerable number 
of Americans have felt that no United 
States troops should be sent abroad. 
The basic reason is that such persons 
fear that the presence of American 
troops abroad—as the chairman sug- 
gested this afternoon—could precipitate 
war or result in a terrible loss of life 
among those troops, or strip our de- 
fenses of necessary manpower. 

In opposition to those arguments, 
there is the following point-by-point 
argument. The best brains in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, including some offi- 
cers appearing at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
agreed that that would not be the case. 
The presence of a small number of 
American troops in Europe, far from pre- 
cipitating war, would actually help to 
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deter it. It would give the Russians 
pause and make them think twice before 
committing overt acts. 

If war should come the presence of 
United States troops in Europe supple- 
menting our existing occupation forces 
would help to make sure that our occu- 
pation troops would have a fair chance 
of survival. Without any reinforce- 
ments whatsoever, the 112,000 troops we 
now have there would be practically au- 
tomatically condemned to capture. 

In answer to the third argument, it is 
my belief that an additional four divi- 
sions, or even perhaps five or six di- 
visions at a later date, would not unduly 
strip the United States of sufficient man- 
power to defend our own continent. 

Let us not become so confused in all 
the talk about the ground forces that we 
forget that infantry troops are but one 
of the three basic components of our 
defense. The other two are, of course, 
aerial forces and naval forces. More- 
over, let us not forget that the tremen- 
dous power of atomic energy is capable 
of being used now, not only by aviation, 
but also by atomic-firing artillery. 

Let us therefore state to every Amer- 
ican that the action of Congress in au- 
thorizing troop commitments abroad 
will be one of the most important single 
contributions to the future peace of the 
world. It is equivalent to & police chief 
deciding that he is going to send a com- 
plete detachment of armed policemen 
into a center of hoodlumism. By that 
act, the police chief serves notice that 
every single act of violence will be auto- 
matically hunted down by the forces of 
law and order. 

The administration has been contend- 
ing that the debate on the floor of the 
Senate is automatically harmful to 
America’s relations with her western 
allies. I deny that. .The other day I 
listened, in company with some of the 
Senators who now sit around me, to a 
very distinguished American who had 
just returned from Europe. He stated 
definitely just the opposite. 

I believe that it is time the European 
countries realized that the American 
people are considerably concerned about 
the fact that there has not been sufficient 
initiative and responsibility on the part 
of our allies. It is a fact that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is paying through the nose, 
while in many instances in the past some 
of our allies have not been doing so well. 
Today the taxpayers in France are dodg- 
ing their responsibility. It does not do 
any harm to tell the truth. 

Many American mothers have written 
to me stating, in effect, “Don’t send our 
boys to Europe; we don't want them to be 
slaughtered.” My answer to that is, of 
course, that no Member of Congress 
wants a single American boy to die in 
Europe or anywhere else. It is our be- 
lief, however, that by stationing a small 
number of men in Europe we may save 
the lives of many of our young men. 
Is it not infinitely better to take a chance 
with four divisions of troops than it is 
to retreat into a false security at home 
and some day find that twenty, thirty, 
or forty million Americans have been 
blown to pieces by the atomic bomb or 
the hydrogen bomb? Shall we risk four 
divisions or run the danger of 40,000,000 
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casualties? That is the sort of alterna- 
tive we face. > 

A vigorous show of strength with the 
Soviet Union may not only save the life 
of every American youth who has been 
inducted or will be inducted into our 
Armed Forces, but it may save the lives 
of tens of millions of American civilians. 

Mr. President, I am not a military 
man. Iam not posing as a military man. 
However, I do know something about 
human psychology, and I know some- 
thing about Russian psychology., I 
know that the only thing Russia under- 
stands is force. When I speak of Russia, 
I do not speak of her 180,000,000 people. 
I speak of her blind leaders who have 
been permeated with the Communist 
concept and the Marxist philosophy. 

I trust that when we come to vote 
upon this resolution we will have no 
trouble convincing our people and con- 
vincing Russia that we mean business. 
It would be a tragedy if Soviet Russia 
were to interpret our debate as tending 
to mean that the American people are 
not going to fulfill their responsibility as 
leaders of the Western World. 

Let us, therefore, keep our eye on the 
main objectives. Let us adopt these res- 
olutions. They are straight-forward 
declarations of the policy of Congress on 
this important issue. 

MILITARY JUDGMENT SHOULD NOT BE LIGHTLY 
DISMISSED 

Mr. President, I agree that we should 
not discount the opinions of our highest 
military leaders. Those men have pa- 
triotically devoted their lives to the serv- 
ice of their country, and they are en- 
titled to our earnest respect. When they 
say that Western Europe can be de- 
fended, theirs is not an opinion that can 
be lightly dismissed. 

Let me briefly run down the list of 
some of their views. 

First. General Eisenhower: Let us first 
recall what General Eisenhower stated. 
He first pointed out how essential it was 
that we keep the Western European na- 
tions in our camp in view of their tre- 
mendous manpower, production facili- 
ties, raw material supply, and so forth. 

The Western European complex is so im- 
portant to our future * * * our future 
is so definitely tied, that we cannot afford 
to do less than our best in making sure that 
it does not go down the drain. 


The general stated that the transfer 
of certain of our units should be in pro- 
portion to what Europe was doing so 
that there would be a going forward to- 
gether. He stated further that the bulk 
of troops there would be European in 
origin. If I correctly understand Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, “bulk” means bulk. It 
does not mean 51 percent as against 49 
percent. We in the Middle West do not 
use bulk in that way; and General Eisen- 
hower came from the Middle West. 

He pointed out that he had sought to 
make a definite comparison between 
what Europe was doing for its own de- 
fense and what we were doing, but that 
he had run up against the “impossibil- 
ity of making such comparison.” 

Second. General Marshall: When the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees began, 
Gen. George C. Marshall testified very 
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specifically and forthrightly that plans 
based on recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff contemplated sending 
four American divisions to Europe in 
addition to the approximately two di- 
visions already there. These divisions, 
with supporting elements which would 
number about 100,000 men, would bring 
the total of American troops in Europe 
to roughly 200,000 men. While this 
number might not appear “in pure fight- 
ing power” a large contribution, it did 
present a unit of high efficiency and a 
“tremendous morale contribution.” The 
American contribution, General Mar- 
shall indicated, would be proportionately 
greater in air and naval forces than on 
the ground and greater in production of 
munitions than in provision of man- 
power. 

Third. General Bradley: Testifying 
on February 16. Gen. Omar Bradley 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated that this was not the time for 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
to withhold their contributions waiting 
to see what other nations would con- 
tribute; the United States could most 
appropriately assume the role of “gen- 
erous leadership.” He pointed of that 
if war came, it would be better to fight 
it from bases abroad than from the 
United States; the United States could 
not base its planes and ships on fields 
and ports that were undefended. Gen- 
eral Bradley set forth the recommenda- 
ony of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as fol- 
ows: 

Additional United States forces should be 
committed to the defense of Europe at the 
earliest practicable date so that there will 
be no chance for doubt of American interest 
in the defense, rather than the liberation 
of Europe. This should increase the will of 
our allies to resist. We are in fa- 
vor of increasing our ground strength to ap- 
proximately six divisions and our tactical 
pir force accordingly. 


Conditions in the future, General 
Bradley concluded, might demand the 
dispatch of more troops or conceivably 
permit the withdrawal of some troops. 

Fourth. General Collins: Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins testified on February 19. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army ex- 
pressed his conviction that Western Eu- 
rope could be defended “if we go about 
it properly.” He stated that all three 
Chiefs of Staff opposed a ceiling or a 
ratio limitation on the number of Amer- 
ican divisions that might be sent to the 
area in question. 

Fifth. General Le May: Lt. Gen. 
Curtis Le May, Commanding General of 
the Strategic Air Command stated on 
February 21, that “the big deterrent” to 
Soviet aggression in the next 2 or 
3 years will be “strategic air power 
and not any divisions we can send to 
Europe or the European allies can build 
up.” He nevertheless agreed with the 
decision to send four more divisions to 
Europe in order to “do what we can to 
provide a holding force.” 

Mr. President, throughout this debate 
there has been a large area of agree- 
ment in spite of the widespread mis- 
understanding that has existed in many 
quarters. In fact, the area of agree- 
ment has been increased rather than 
lessened, so that now the contending 
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sides are closer together than they ever 
have been. On February 8, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr, Tarr] stated in an ad- 
dress in the Senate that “there was fun- 
damental agreement on living up to the 
obligation of going to war” if any na- 
tion attacked a member of the Atlantic 
Pact. He said that there was no doubt 
anywhere that the freedom of Europe 
was of vital interest to the United States. 
He also indicated that there was gen- 
eral agreement that— 

(b) Control of sea and air was our 
primary field in war with Russia. The 
United States could not assume in addi- 
tion the major burden of a great land 
army. 

(b) The whole project is dependent 
upon substantial action by European na- 
tions and by high morale. 

(c) The United States could overcom- 
mit itself and thereby weaken its whole 
economic structure. 

TAFT HAS NOT OBJECTED TO FOUR DIVISIONS 

ABROAD 


Let us recall, too, that on February 
8, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio stated that he would not object to 
statio of “a few more divisions in 
Europe simply to show the Europeans 
that we are interested and will partici- 
pate in the more difficult job of land 
warfare.” But he did list various ob- 
jections to any large American partici- 
pation in an integrated European army. 

After General Marshall’s address, 
the senior Senator from Ohio stated: 


I do not object so much to our furnish- 
ing four more divisions this year * * * 
but what about next year and the year after 
that? * * No divisions should be com- 
mitted to an international army until agree- 
ment is reached with the other countries of 
the Atlantic Pact and that agreement has 
been approved by Congress. Then we can 
thrash out the question of limiting the num- 
ber of troops we provide. 


I desire to read into the Recorp also 
some more testimony given by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was 
questioning the Senator from Ohio. 


Senator Russet. The point I was under- 
taking to make, and where I was con- 
fused in my mind, was that you had stated 
that you were very much opposed to going 
into any international army at the outset 
of your statement, but you wound up by 
being willing to go into it to a certain de- 
gree if the Joint Chiefs of Staff certified 
that that was an appropriate thing to do. 

Senator Tarr. I did not say that I was op- 
posed to going into an international army. 

Senator Russety. I understood you to op- 
pose the President going into an interna- 
tional army. 

Senator Tarr. I said that we should not 
do it without the approval of Congress. 

Senator Russett. So your willingness to 
accept the certificate of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is based upon the approval by the Con- 
gress of the entire program? 

Senator Tarr. That is right. That is my 
point. 

Senator RUSSELL., So if the Congress ap- 
proved it and the Joint Chiefs of Staff certi- 
fied it— 

Senator Tarr. This is the thing. All that I 
put in for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to certify 
was that they would certify to the President, 
in effect, that the nations had all agreed now 
to contribute sufficient troops to provide an 
army which they considered sufficient to de- 
fend Europe. When we got those promises, 
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then we would go ahead with whatever ob- given to the President by the Constitu 


ligations were undertaken. 
Senator RuUsseLL. So your criticism of par- 
ticipating in an international army, while 


but at the outset it seemed to me you were 
rather critical of the idea, would be elim- 
inated if the Joint Chiefs would certify that 
the other parties signatory to the North At- 
lantic. Pact had promised to contribute 
enough men between them to make the de- 
fense of Western Europe feasible? 

Senator Tarr. That would remove my ob- 
jection, although I think Congress should 
then approve it. 


Mr. President, I believe that every 
Member of the Senate has at least three 
primary objectives. 

First, He is very much concerned, of 
course, about maintaining the peace, 
that is, to keep America from another 
world war. 

Second. He is very much concerned 
about maintaining the value of the dol- 
lar which now has a value of approxi- 
mately 40 cents in purchasing power. 
Every one wants to keep it stable if it is 
humanly possible so as not to rob further 
the savers of the Nation; those who have 
invested their savings in Government 
bonds and in insurance. They are the 
salt of the earth and they should not be 
injured any further if it is humanly pos- 
sible to protect them. We know what 
the 40-cent dollar has done to the people 
who are on fixed incomes; those who 
have retired, those who have saved and 
striven for a compensation for their old 
age and now who have found that 60 
percent of their savings has been taken 
from them without their being at fault. 

Those are two primary objectives: 
the maintenance of peace and the saving 
of the dollar from going further into 
the hole. 

Third. The third objective—and it is 
involved in this debate—is to maintain 
the Republic—maintain it with its sys- 
tem of checks and balances, with its Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, with its 
free-enterprise system. 

Now I come to discuss the significance 
of our republican form of government 
as it applies to the resolution which is 
before the Senate. 

Let us clearly understand that our 
forefathers when they created this Gov- 
ernment had no pattern to follow, 
though they had some patterns not to 
follow. They were students of history, 
however, and they saw that political 
power, when absolute, corrupted the re- 
cipient thereof and those who were 
ruled, and so they divided power into 
four parts—executive, legislative, and 
judicial, retaining the residuum in the 
people and the States. 

This debate concerns the question of 
power in the Executive and power in the 
legislative branch. 

BASIC PROPOSITIONS 


One of the foremost needs of the hour 
is to secure greater bipartisan under- 
standing and cooperation between the 
legislative and executive branches of 
Government wherever it seems that the 
exercise of power comes in conflict. We 
must recognize that in the present sit- 
uation two constitutional principles are 
in conflict with one another. On the 
one hand, the widest possible powers are 


tion for the direction of United States 


foreign policy. This may include the 


v 


of course I did not memorize your statement, £ 


President’s right under the North At- 
lantic Pact to put as many troops-as he 
wants on the Continent of Europe at any 
time without asking the consent of the 
Congress. 

On the other hand, the Congress of the 
United States has its own constitutional 


powers and has the vital power of the 


purse, so that, if it wanted to, Congress 
could strangulate any Executive policy, 
whether by a specific act or by holding 
back appropriations. 

Under such conflicting circumstances, 
we might have an “irresistible force 
meeting the immovable body.” That is 
why I feel that it is so essential that we 
should not dally in endless argument as 
to who has the power to do what. 

As said by the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee to- 
day, we are in a serious situation. This 
conflict of power exists not only between 
the Congress and the President but be- 
tween two ideologies fighting for control 
of the world. We often say that when a 
fire is raging in one’s house one does not 
get into a quarrel with the firemen as to 
who has the authority to carry the 
water hose. Both Congress and the 
President are, after all, merely acting on 
behalf of the Republic and there must be 
mutual reason and judgment rather 
than futile bickering. 

I do not want to see the Congress stub- 
bornly stalemate the President into in- 
action. However, neither do I want the 
Congress to hand over to the President 
the entire making of our foreign policy, 
which would be an unwise, unsound, and 
undemocratic procedure, especially when 
there exists at least a shadowy ground 
in connection with implementing the 
treaty which is indefinite in itself as to 
where the power lies. In such a case the 
President should give heed to the voice 
of the people as expressed through the 
legislative body. 

Second, while we are protecting Amer- 
ica from the grave danger from without 
let us not forget that we must protect 
her, as I have repeatedly said, from the 
dangers from within. The American 
constitutional Republic, with its checks 
and balances, can be destroyed not only 
by Communist sabotage but by qualities 
of looseness and immorality in govern- 
ment. 

Let us turn again to the Wherry reso- 
lution. It called upon the Congress to 
define the policy implementing the At- 
lantic Pact with ground forces. It 
claimed that the power, under the Con- 
stitution, was lodged in the legislative 
branch of the Government. However, 
there was nothing in the resolution 
which called for action by the Congress 
in relation to the other armed forces, the 
air and the sea forces. 

Let us now consider some basic his- 
torical facts: 

First. The Second World War has not 
been terminated by a resolution of Con- 
gress or a treaty of peace. We have 
more than 120,000 occupation troops in 
Germany. The Wherry resolution said 
nothing about them, except as they 
might be incorporated into the interna- 
tional army under the Atlantic Pact. 
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Second. The President, as Commander 
in Chief, has sent airplanes and air 
ground forces to various airfield bases 
in the Mediterranean, Africa, and 
Europe. Nothing was said in the Wherry 
resolution about that action. 

Third. The Commander in Chief has 
seen fit to have our Navy and the navies 
of some of our allies participate in joint 
exercises and nothing was said about 
that in the Wherry resolution. 

In fact, no witness who testified—and 
note this, Mr. President—questioned the 
power of the Commander in Chief to do 
what has been done by him in relation 
to the Air Force or the Navy or the build- 
ing of the airfields, or sending the oc- 
cupational forces into Europe. So it will 
be seen that the whole issue is narrowed 
down to the simple proposition: Has 
the President the power to put our forces 
into an international army and transfer 
them, without the consent of Congress? 
That is the issue. 

As I said earlier in the debate, the 
President, any time he wanted to do so, 
could send 100,000 troops to implement 
the occupational forces. I think it is 
quite clear, from the evidence submitted 
by the distinguished lawyers who testi- 
fied, that if the President were asked to 
do so, he could send armed forces to Eng- 
land; but he would not have the power 
ir time of peace to integrate those forces 
into an international army, under an 
international commander. 

Mr. President, that is the issue, and it 
is what the debate is about. These res- 
olutions resolve it. 

That is why I said at the beginning of 
my remarks that I think it is up to the 
President of the United States to come 
through, to “play ball, and satisfy the 
people. 

As I have said, there is a large area of 
agreement as to the various approaches, 
Let us summarize a few of them: 

First, Russian communism does pre- 
sent a menace to the American way of 
life. That is very important. No one 
has ever denied that. When we come to 
the legal phases of this argument we 
shall see how important that is in regard 
to the question as to the power of the 
President. Today the world has become 
so shrunken that every nation is in the 
back yard of every other nation. 

Second, America has no alternative 
but to build up her defenses so that she 


will be second to none in the world, par- 


ticularly in respect to air forces and 
Naval power. 

Third, America cannot hope to match 
the mass land armies of the Soviet 
Union. 

There is general agreement in regard 
to all these points. 

Fourth, America must not allow her- 
self to be sucked into another Korea- 
like trap in which we are bled in a costly 
venture which cannot possibly achieve 
complete success, 

Fifth, the only way that unity can be 
attained is by having the President 
“come through.” If he does not, I trust 
that I am not pessimistic when I say, 
“Look out for the appropriations.” 

Mr. President, practically no one has 
urged that the United States send an 
unlimited number of troops abroad. I, 
for one, of course, have completely re- 
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jected any such proposal. Obviously, 
we cannot send so many troops abroad 
as to strip our continental defenses of 
essential manpower and give Europe the 
notion that Uncle Sam is, by himself, 
going to defend Europe, and that the 
European countries need do little, if any- 
thing, in their own behalf. That is very 
important psychologically. 

I think one of the best brains America 
has ever had in certain fields, certainly, 
has said, beyond question—I shall not 
quote him by name—that when it was 
evident that we had stiffened up that 
stiffened Europe’s back. I believe my 
colleagues will remember a statement to 
that effect. ; 

Mr. President, I have said before that 
I think it is urgent that there be no 
attempt to retreat from history. 
Whether we like it or not, there is only 
one country in the remaining free world 
which is the hope of mankind, and that 
is your country and mine, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

In July 1949 Congress ratified the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Article 3 of that 
treaty provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Nothing is said there about an inter- 
national army or about integrating our 
forces. 

Article 11 of the treaty provides, in 
part, that— 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 


There is nothing definitive there as 
to an international army or as to inte- 
grating our forces. 

Article 5 of the treaty provides, in 
part: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all. 


When that occurs, as former Presi- 
dent Hoover says, it is war. 

All of us know that there are several 
kinds of treaties. There are those that 
are self-executing, as to which the ex- 
ecutive branch needs no more authority; 
and there are those that need imple- 
mentation by law passed or action taken 
by the Congress. 

Does action taken under article 3 of 
the treaty require congressional ap- 
proval or action? Does the President 
have power to send to Europe any mili- 
tary assistance he wishes to send there 
in order to implement the international 
forces set up under the treaty? 

It is not claimed that the President 
sent the Navy there to implement the 
treaty or that he sent the Air Force 
there to implement the treaty or that 
he sent the occupational forces to im- 
plement the treaty. They were sent 
under the President’s general power to 
use our Armed Forces in the defense of 
the Nation. 

I hope I am making the matter clear 
and distinct. Otherwise, when we in 
the Congress seek to enlighten the Pres- 
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ident as to our position, he might get 
the idea that we are trying to interfere 
with his power as Commander in Chief. 

Did the President have power to send 
any military assistance to Europe to 
implement the international forces set 
up under the treaty? Some say he 
did; some say he did not. 

It was my belief from the beginning 
that this matter might well be resolved 
by having the President and the Con- 
gress get together. Personally, in re- 
gard to this question I feel about the 
same as the Senator from Georgia does, 
namely, that there is at least a moral 
responsibility, if not a legal responsibil- 
ity, for the implementation to be made 
by the Congress by congressional action. 
That also was the contention, as I un- 
derstand, of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], and others, including former 
President Hoover. Those three contend 
that if ground troops are sent under the 
pact, such action must be authorized 
by the Congress. 

Former President Hoover took the at- 
titude that we should not send any 
troops to Europe. In other words, he 
would not favor implementing the 
treaty. He admitted that if Russia at- 
tacked any one of our allies, that would 
be an attack upon America, under 
article 5 of the treaty, and then we would 
be in war up to our necks. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I prefer 
to complete my argument, and then I 
shall be very happy to yield. In a mo- 
ment I shall come to the legal phases of 
this matter, let me say to the Senator. 

Mr. President, some time ago I was 
traveling in a stratoliner, miles above 
the earth. As we traveled along, a 
storm was raging beneath us. I was 
sitting beside the pilot of the plane, and 
I noticed that he was not talking very 
much. We were going over mountain 
ranges, and he was watching the instru- 
ments, particularly the altimeter, the 
instrument which shows the altitude. 

Similarly, Mr. President, in seeking to 
see our way through the problem be- 
fore us, it is important that we, too, 
know our altitude, and that we keep 
our minds clear in this critical and 
challenging period. 

As I said, one side contends that the 
President does not have the power, un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact, to send 
ground forces to Europe without con- 
gressionalsanction. The other side con- 
tends that the President does have such 
power. 

I wish to repeat that it has been my 
contention, from the time of the first 
speech I made on this matter, that at 
this period in our history and in view of 
the condition of the world, the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment had better get together. Somehow, 
I have the feeling that when the Army 
and the Navy and Air Force and the 
State Department send their representa- 
tives to appear before our committees, 
they feel that way. Under these circum- 
stances, I certainly trust that no Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body will try to 
upset what I think is the way out, by 
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trying to argue about where just this 
power lodges, 

Our world has been shrunken, so to 
speak. With our planes, we can cross 
the Atlantic in 3 or 4 hours, and we can 
cross the continent in about the same 
time. We have missiles which we can 
guide for a distance of 1,500 miles. This 
iu no time for us to sit back and for each 
one of us to take a sort of superegostisti- 
cal attitude that this matter can be re- 
solved by having each of the two 
branches of Government say, “This is 
my job alone.” 

Mr. President, let us examine the 
powers of these two branches of the 
Government, so that we shall know our 
constitutional altitude, so to speak—just 
as the airplane pilot knew that he must 
determine the altitude of his plane. The 
maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ment is the most serious task we con- 
front. 

Under article I, section 2, clause 1, of 
the Constitution, the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy; and under article II, section 3, he 
has the duty of seeing to it that the laws 
are faithfully executed. A treaty is a 
law of the land. 

Under article II, section 2, clause 2, 
the President, because he “is the sole 
organ of the Nation in its external re- 
lations, and its sole representative with 
foreign nations” as Marshall said in his 
great argument of March 7, 1800, in the 
House of Representatives, has, in for- 
eign affairs, executive power which does 
not stem from the Constitution, but 
stems from the fact that this Govern- 
ment is a sovereign power under the laws 
of nations. 

In this connection I shall read later 
from the Curtiss-Wright decision handed 
down in 1936 by the Supreme Court. 

It is the function of the President 
to use the Armed Forces for the de- 
fense of the United States. In the days 
of the Civil War, before the appearance 
of the Monitor, the defense of this Gov- 
ernment was different from what it is 
today. The iron age came, and we built 
the great iron ships, which we used 
throughout the world. In the days of 
the Spanish-American War, the defense 
of the country was somewhat different 
from what it is today, because since that 
time the world has shrunk and modern 
inventions has vastly increased the strik- 
ing power of armaments. 

What constitutes defense under the 
power given to the President may well 
be defined to be almost anything, as 
suggested even by some of the lawyers 
who testified at the committee hearings, 
What constitutes defense in this chang- 
ing world is something for all of us to 
ponder. The circumstances of yester- 
year are not the circumstances of today, 
nor will they be the circumstances of 
tomorrow. Since the earliest days of 
the Republic, the President has ordered 
the Armed Forces into action when nec- 
essary for the protection of American 
property or American lives in foreign 
lands. 

Of course, it is the function of the 
Chief Executive to execute treaties, 
which are the supreme law of the land, 
and I may say that here we come to 
the very crux of the issue. Had it been 
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spelled out in the treaty that the Presi- 
dent was to send Armed Forces before 
attack by the enemy, there could have 
been no question of the need of congres- 
sionalaction. But that was not the case; 
so we come to the question of whether 
the President had authority to send 
troops because of the defense needs of 
the United States. 

Of course he had authority to send 
forces as occupational troops. The Mu- 
tual Defense Act of 1949 implements the 
treaty with respect to the needs of ma- 
tériel for defense. We passed that meas- 
ure in 1949, but it contained nothing 
about the power of the President in re- 
lation to manpower implementation. 
However, it can also be said that the 
act contains no limitation or attemped 
limitation upon the power of the Presi- 
dent, but I believe that the legislative 
history of the ratification of the treaty 
indicates that the congressional author- 
ization was to be asked if troops were 
to be sent to Europe to implement the 
Atlantic Pact. Senators will remember 
the testimony, and I shall not go into 
it. In my humble opinion, that was the 
acknowledged purpose of the pact, and 
it is said as a matter of law that the 
President may only implement a treaty 
in order to effectuate its purpose. Au- 
thority cannot be read into the treaty 
unless it is explicitly stated therein. 

So we return to the original propo- 
sition, the need of collaboration between 
the two branches of the Government. 
To every thinking man it is clear that 
this is no time, with the world situation 
such as it is, for the President and the 
Congress to be quarreling as to which 
has the power and the right. In fact, 
the situation calls for closest collabora- 
tion and cooperation. Even if one were 
to concede that the President had the 
power, it is apparent he could not carry 
on for any length of time the objectives 
of our foreign policy without appropria- 
tions and without authorization. 

A few moments ago I was discussing 
the question of power. In studying the 
matter, I found very interesting the 
statement by a former Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate on the subject. 
I may say that what the committee said 
was quoted and became the law of the 
land in the case of United States v. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation (299 U. S. 
Reports, local citation 319, in 1936). The 
Court, speaking by Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, at page 319, said: À 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions at a very early day in our history 
(February 15, 1816), reported to the Senate, 
among other things, as follows: 

“The President is the constitutional rep- 
resentative of the United States with re- 
gard to foreign nations, He manages our 
concerns with foreign nations and must 
necessarily be most competent to determine 
when, how, and upon what subjects nego- 
tiation may be urged with the greatest pros- 
pect of success, For his conduct he is re- 
sponsible to the Constitution. The com- 
mittee consider this responsibility the sur- 
est pledge for the faithful discharge of his 
duty. They think the interference of the 
Senate in the direction of foreign negotia- 
tions calculated to diminish the responsi- 
bility and thereby to impair the best secu- 
rity for the national safety. The nature of 
transactions with foreign nations, moreover, 
requires caution and unity of design, and 
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their success frequently depends on secrecy 
and dispatch.” (United States Senate, Re- 
ports, Committee on Foreign Relations, vol. 
8, p. 24.) 


That subject was covered in the re- 
port to the Senate by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. From this very case 
there may be taken a clause which might 
very well be used as applicable to the 
present situation. The court, quoting 
further from page 319, said: 


It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power— 


I may say parenthetically, however, 
that in our own case we are dealing with 
the authority of the President under a 
treaty which did not vest in him the 
power which it is claimed he may have 
under the pact in question. I continue 
the quotation: 


but with such an authority plus the very 
delicate plenary and exclusive power of the 
President as the sole organ of the Federal 
Government in the field of international re- 
lations—a power which does not require as 
& basis for its exercise an act of Congress, 
but which, of course, like every other gov- 
ernmental power, must be exercised in sub- 
ordination to the applicable provisions of the 
Constitution. 


I ask that the quotation as it follows 
on page 320, to and including the second 
paragraph on page 322, be incorporated 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the case of U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation (299 U. S. Repts., pp. 320— 
322), was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It is quite apparent that if, in the main- 
tenance of our international relations, em- 
barrassment—perhaps serious embarrass- 
ment—is to be avoided and success for our 
aims achieved, congressional legislation 
which is to be made effective through nego- 
tiation and inquiry within the international 
field must often accord to the President a 
degree of discretion and freedom from statu- 
tory restriction which would not be admis- 
sible were domestic affairs alone involved. 
Moreover, he, not Congress, has the better 
opportunity of knowing the conditions which 
prevail in foreign countries, and especially 
is this true in time of war. He has his con- 
fidential sources of information. He has his 
agents in the form of diplomatic, consular 
and other officials. Secrecy in respect of in- 
formation gathered by them may be highly 
necessary, and the premature disclosure of it 
productive of harmful results. Indeed, so 
clearly is this true that the first President 
refused to accede to a request to lay before 
the House of Representatives the instruc- 
tions, correspondence anc documents relat- 
ing to the negotiation of the Jay Treaty—a 
refusal the wisdom of which was recognized 
by the House itself and has never since been 
doubted. In his reply to the request, Presi- 
dent Washington said: 

“The nature of foreign negotiations re- 
quires caution, and their success must often 
depend on secrecy; and even when brought 
to a conclusion a full disclosure of all the 
Measures, demands, or eventual concessions 
Which may have been proposed or contem- 
plated would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future 
negotiations, or produce immediate incon- 
veniences, perhaps danger and mischief, in 
relation to other powers. The necessity of 
such caution and secrecy was one cogent 
Treason for vesting the power of making 
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treaties in the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the principle on which 
that body was formed confining it to a small 
number of members. To admit then a right 
in the House of Representatives to demand 
and to have as a matter of course all the 
papers respecting a negotiation with a for- 
eign power would be to establish a dangerous 
precedent.” 1 Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, p. 194. 

The marked difference between foreign 
affairs and domestic affairs in this respect is 
recognized by both Houses of Congress in the 
very form of their requisitions for informa- 
tion from the executive departments. In the 
case of every department except the Depart- 
ment of State, the resolution directs the offi- 
cial to furnish the information. In the case 
of the State Department, dealing with for- 
eign affairs, the President is requested to 
furnish the information “if not incompati- 
ble with the public interest.” A statement 
that to furnish the information is not com- 
patible with the, public interest rarely, if 
ever, is questioned. 

When the President is to be authorized by 
legislation to act in respect of a matter in- 
tended to affect a situation in foreign terri- 
tory, the legislator properly bears in mind 
the important consideration that the form 
of the President's action—or, indeed, whether 
he shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the confi- 
dential information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign re- 
lations, This consideration, in connection 
with what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, discloses the unwisdom of requiring 
Congress in this field of governmental power 
to lay down narrowly definite standards by 
which the President is to be governed. As 
this court said in Mackenzie v. Hare (239 
U. S. 299, 311), “As a Government, the United 
States is invested with all the attributes 
of sovereignty. As it has the character of 
nationality it has the powers of nationality, 
especially those which concern its relations 
and intercourse with other countries. [We 
should hesitate long before limiting or em- 
barrassing such powers.]“ Matter in brack- 
ets supplied. 

In the light of the foregoing observations, 
it is evident that this court should not be 
in haste to apply a general rule which will 
have the effect of condemning legislation like 
that under review as constituting an un- 
lawful delegation of legislative power. The 
principles which justify such legislation find 
overwhelming support in the unbroken legis- 
lative practice which has prevailed almost 
from the inception of the National Govern- 
ment to the present day. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, let it be 
made clear that any action taken by the 
Congress can create no limitation upon 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent, and vice versa. Thus, the Senate 
resolution has no limiting effect upon 
the President’s power as Commander in 
Chief, nor does it confer upon him any 
additional power. Rather, it amounts 
to an expression of opinion, nothing 
more. It is a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent that he collaborate and cooperate 
with us, to the end that we may accom- 
plish what is necessary in the national 
defense. 

On the other hand, the concurrent 
resolution, if adopted, will constitute an 
expression of congressional opinion, not 
merely of one body of the Congress, but 
of both. It would be an expression of 
opinion which the Executive, without 
question, should heed. Both resolutions, 
however, serve a useful purpose, in that 
they indicate a ground upon which the 
Executive and the legislative branch of 
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the Government may come to an un- 
derstanding. I have said time and again 
that the circumstances of the present 
world crisis are of such a character that 
it would be dangerous for the two 
branches of the Government to fail to 
collaborate and cooperate. 

I believe that, irrespective of the con- 
fusion of thought which has prevailed 
since the Wherry resolution was offered, 
it has been more and more understood 
that there is need for collaboration and 
cooperation between the two branches 
of Government. 

I again ask, Mr. President, that to- 
night, as you go home, in this troubled 
world, you ponder the question of what 
constitutes defense. If you were the 
President of the United States, what 
would you consider to constitute 
defense? 

Since the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic, the President has ordered the Armed 
Forces into action when they were re- 
quired for the protection of American 
property or American lives in foreign 
lands. As I have said, it has been the 
function of the Executive to execute 
treaties, which are the supreme law of 
the land. As I have already stated, the 
President, as Commander in Chief, could, 
without abusing his power, send troops 
abroad in the interest of the United 
States, or for the protection of the 
rights of its citizens or their property 
abroad. There are numerous decisions 
by the courts to that effect. There are 
numerous instances in our history, 
which I shall not take the time to 
discuss. 

I shall refer to a few instances. The 
President sent troops to Veracruz, which 
was the sending of troops to a foreign 
country. The President sent Commo- 
dore Perry to Japan. The President 
sent troops to China during the Boxer 
uprising. There is no question about 
the President's power to send troops 
abroad. In 1818 the President sent 
troops to Florida, when Florida was a 
part of a foreign country. In 1845 the 
President of the United States sent 
troops to Texas, which was then a for- 
eign country. In 1941 the President sent 
troops to Iceland. In those instances the 
President sent troops abroad in the na- 
tional defense. What constitutes de- 
fense of the United States is not limited 
to the mere act of repelling an invasion 
or a mere physical attack. In that con- 
nection I ask Senators to read specifi- 
cally what the Supreme Court said in 
the Curtiss-Wright case, a portion of 
which I have read to the Senate. 

Irrespective of the President’s power 
as Commander in Chief, that is, his con- 
stitutional power to look after the de- 
fense of the United States, he is, of 
course, the Executive who must carry 
out tl.e congressional intent in relation 
to treaties. In other words, if it had 
been spelled out in the Atlantic Treaty 
that the President had the duty to send 
ground troops to Europe, there would be 
no need of congressional action. But 
that was not done. So we come to the 
question again of whether the President 
has the authority to send troops because 
of the defense needs of the United 
States. As already indicated, confusion 
arises from the fact that as Commander 
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in Chief the President has to all intents 
and purposes already recognized that 
the defense of the United States requires 
not only the sending of occupational 
troops to Germany, but to airfields in 
the Mediterranean area and in Africa. 
It may be said, of course, that this con- 
stitutes action on his part as Commander 
in Chief, and not an implementation of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, I believe there is a gen- 
eral recognition throughout this coun- 
try that regardless of minor differences 
on foreign policy, the American people do 
not want our country to retreat from its 
support of world collective security 
measures. Our people recognize that in 
fact we have no alternative but to con- 
tinue a policy of strong American leader- 
ship in international affairs. This means 
that we must fulfill our previous com- 
mitments and that we must seek to ce- 
ment further the bonds between the 
western allies in the face of the common 
peril. 

As an indication of the grassroots 
thinking of my State, and not for any 
reason of personal pride, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp the text of a letter which I 
have received from the president of the 
League of Women Voters of Wisconsin, 
as well as excerpts from various messages 
from individual citizens of my State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and messages were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., February 19, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER J. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Witey: The League of 
Women Voters of Wisconsin wishes to com- 
mend its senior Senator for. recent state- 
ments in support of United States commit- 
ments under the United Nations Charter 
and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Wisconsin is fortunate to have a repre- 
sentative on the important Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and League members 
are glad to note his unpartisan approach to 
the international problems confronting our 
country today. 

We believe that our only hope for resolv- 
ing these problems rests in collective action, 
and we deplore the apparent desire on the 
part of some citizens of our country to re- 
turn to a unilateral foreign policy. 

Yours respectfully, 
CARYL A. REGAN, 
President. 
ENDORSEMENTS OF SENATOR WILEY’s POSITION 

From Beloit: 

“It was very gratifying to read of your 
stand as expressed in the Associated Press 
poll of Senators’ views in the present for- 
eign-policy debate. As the senior Republi- 
can member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee you are in a position to lead your Re- 
publican colleagues into a responsible at- 
titude on foreign policy. Let me congrat- 
ulate you on your forthright position of en- 
lightened Republicanism that we need so 
badly at this time.” 

From Madison: 

“This is to express appreciation that your 
voice has not been among those in the past 
few months of debate over our foreign policy 
which have been raised to obscure issues of 
policy with personalities, and to present us 
to our friends and foes alike as more con- 
fused and depressed than we are, These are 
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times to test very hardly the sense of re- 
sponsibility of an opposition.” 

From Gresham: 

“I presume that most letters you get have 
something to kick about in them. I have 
been following your activity as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and I want 
to let you know that I believe that you are 
doing a swell job. 

“If we are able to build and maintain a 
large enough force, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, I am sure that that will be the best 
way to prevent war. That, together with a 
determination to meet force with force, 
Your idea of getting the underground work- 
ing against communism especially in China 
and Poland seems to me to be sound.” 

From Oconomowoc: 

“I was pleased to read in the Milwaukee 
Journal of February 11, your remarks in re- 
gard to the use of ground troops in Europe. 

“The Congress can aid mightily in bring- 
ing about victory over Soviet imperialism 
which threatens our liberties, perhaps our 
national existence, by giving strong moral 
support to the United Nations and the At- 
lantic Pact; by ceasing continual bickering 
over defense measures and stopping talk of 
appeasement whenever we have a set-back 
in Korea. UN forces are there to stop ag- 
gression and that purpose should not be 
lightly abandoned.” 

From Appleton: 

“In these most critical times it is indeed 
disturbing to note the bickering, back-biting 
and petty byplay that grip our domestic and 
international policies. The uncertainty and 
hesitation that the people as a whole show 
is reflected on the part of our duly elected 
representatives, so we cannot but blame our- 
selves as we blame them. 

“Despite the above, however, it is exceed- 
ingly refreshing to note that some men have 
the ability, insight, and character to rise 
above such base attitudes, take strong and 
honest stands, and give stability for which 
the people look, both in themselves and in 
their leaders. During the last few weeks I 
have noted several of your statements, Sen- 
ator Winey, and must congratulate you on 
the job you are doing and the stand that you 
are taking. When I described the leaders 
that are giving the type of leadership we 
are looking for, I am describing you, for I 
believe that your bipartisan and honest ap- 
proach to current problems is as refreshing 
as a warm wind would be this January day. 

“I am most happy that we people of Wis- 
consin reelected you, for despite the crit- 
icism that there was in some quarters, I 
believe that you have given us a glimpse of 
the hope and salvation that is to come. 

“If we are to provide the strong world 
leadership which the times so desperately 
need, it will mean many a bitter pill for the 
Nation to swallow—to cure those ills. Rigid 
controls, stringent taxation, austerity and 
welfare benefits may be desperate measures, 
but will lead us, I have no doubt, to the end 
for which we are striving. 

“Again congratulations and best wishes 
from the whole family. Keep up the good 
work.” 

From Milwaukee: 

“I wish to express to you my very sincere 
commendation of the stand you have taken 
on the question of United States aid to West- 
ern Europe. I urge you to do all you can, 
as I feel sure you will, to fully implement 
our obligations to the UN and the North At- 
lantic Pact. I trust you will continue to 
try to offer constructive leadership to the 
Republican Party and help to bring it back 
to what it was in its best days.“ 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a few moments in conclusion to 
answer the particular question which I 
understood my distinguished friend from 
New York had in mind. I think I have 
grasped the import of what he said. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. IVES. If the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin would desire to have 
me do so, I shall be very glad to read my 
interpretation. It is brief, and my read- 
ing it may refresh the Senator’s memory, 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. 

Mr. IVES. Paragraph 6 seems to state 
that the Senate approves the current 
proposal to send four additional divisions 
of ground forces to Western Europe, but 
that it is the sense of the Senate that, in 
any and every specific instance where it 
is proposed to send further additional 
American troops, ground forces or other- 
wise, to Western Europe, congressional 
approval of such action should be ob- 
tained. That is the interpretation I have 
placed on it. If that is not the proper 
interpretation, I certainly desire very 
much to know what the correct inter- 
pretation is. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very happy to 
give my interpretation. It means, first, 
that the Senate expresses its opinion 
that the four divisions that were asked 
for may be sent. 

Mr. IVES. That seems correct. 

Mr. WILEY. They may be sent to 
implement article 3 of the Atlantic Pact. 
Second, if the President is to send any 
more ground forces to implement the 
pact, he should ask the approval of 
Congress. 

Mr. IVES. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Is it the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s understanding that whenever the 
President is to send any further addi- 
tional ground forces—and the term “ad- 
ditional” is already applied in relation 
to the four divisions, but I do not think 
the term can be confined solely to ground 
forces, because paragraph 6 mentions 
“American troops’”—whether such forces 
consist of a division, a regiment, a bat- 
talion, a company, or a platoon, he 
should come to the Congress and obtain 
approval? Is that the understanding of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course not. 

Mr. IVES. Then what is the Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr. WILEY. First, if the Senator had 
been listening to what I was saying 

Mr. IVES. I have been listening. 

Mr. WILEY. He would have heard me 
say that the concurrent resolution and 
the Senate resolution would have no le- 
gal effect whatever. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. I am not talking about the 
legal effect. I am trying to find out 
what the language means. I do not care 
about the legal effect, insofar as my 
question is concerned. 

Mr. WILEY. I have answered the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. IVES. No; the Senator has not 
answered the question. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, that is 
one way of having Republicans talk to 
Republicans, 

Mr. IVES. We are forthright, I will 
say. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In paragraph 6 ap- 
pear the words: 

6. It is the sense of the Senate that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses * * * congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requiring 
the assignment of American troops abroad 
when such assignment is in implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; 
and the Senate hereby approves the present 
plans of the President and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to send_four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe. 


Where in the Constitution is there 
reference to process by way of a Senate 
resolution? How can we say that the 
pending business represents action 
which is in accordance with constitu- 
tional process? 

Mr. WILEY. I am not arguing that 
point. The Senate has a perfect right, 
as the Senator from Michigan has the 
right, to express an opinion. We are 
expressing the consensus of the Senate. 
We are trying to get collaboration be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress. 
That is all we can do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is not my 
question. The language of the resolu- 
tion states that the action proposed 
should be taken by constitutional proc- 
esses, and then it is to be attempted by 
another means. The resolutions before 
us would have no constitutional or legal 
effect. Why is the expression “constitu- 
tional processes” used in the resolutions? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, I had nothing 
to do with drawing the concurrent reso- 
lution, but I agree with the language 
used. I think we are telling the people 
of the United States that the Senate in 
one instance, and Congress in another 
instance, have gotten together with the 
President. It is the function of the 
President, as it is the function of the 
Senate and of Congress, to “play ball” 
together in the interest of the general 
welfare. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Where does the 
Constitution provide for a Senate reso- 
lution, or even a concurrent resolution, 
to do something under the Constitution? 
The expression used here is “sound con- 
stitutional processes.” My question is, 
How can we carry out a sound constitu- 
tional process by a Senate resolution, or 
by a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think we can, 
in one sense. If it is the purpose of the 
Senator to become technical 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not technical. It 
is a constitutional question, and there- 
fore fundamentally important. 

Mr. WILEY. Legalistically, the Sena- 
tor may be standing on sound ground. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Constitutionally. 

Mr. WILEY. But the people of the 
country want the Senate and the House 
to exert themselves. We have exerted 
ourselves, almost unanimously, in con- 
nection with the Senate resolution, ex- 
pressing the intent of the Senate. We 
have the right to express the intent of 
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the Senate. There is nothing unconsti- 
tutional about the Senate expressing its 
intent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do the people not 
want the Senate and the House to ex- 
press their intent constitutionally, espe- 
cially when the expression “sound con- 
stitutional processes” is used in the 
resolution? 

Mr. WILEY. In a narrow, limited 
sense the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan may be right; but in another 
sense one right of every citizen is the 
right of petition. In a sense this is the 


petition of the United States Senate to 


the President asking him to “play ball” 
with us, to the end that there may be 
uniformity. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
| Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With regard 
to the statement of the Senator that this 
is a petition to the President of the 
United States, that goes right to the 
heart of the questions which I have 
raised. That would indicate the sub- 
servience of the Congress, under the 
‘Constitution, to the President of the 
United States. The Senator and I dis- 
agree on that point. 

Mr. WILEY. I say again that I must 
disagree with my distinguished friend. 
When a citizen petitions me as a United 
States Senator to do something, or when 
he petitions the Senate or the Congress, 
he is not subservient. He is exercising 
his constitutional right. The Constitu- 
tion provides for that right. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I do not like to be pursu- 
ing the matter of interpretation; but the 
question of interpretation of paragraph 
6 has not been cleared up at all in my 
mind. I may be stupid in raising this 
question. 

Mr. WILEY. I would not grant that. 

Mr. IVES. But I would like to point 
out to my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin that there may be a few other 
folks in the United States, who, like my- 
self, may be a bit stupid. We have to 
have these things spelled out, so that we 
may understand what they mean. 

I was not able to gather from the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin exactly what is meant 
by paragraph 6. We were diverted by 
another question. I ask only one ques- 
tion. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
be kind enough to state his exact inter- 
pretation of paragraph 6? - 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; I shall be glad to 
repeat what I said before. I know that 
it will not be consistent with the Sena- 
tor’s position. The question is, there- 
fore, whether it tends to clear up the 
situation. I shall repeat what I previ- 
ously stated. 

Section 6 approves the present plans 
of the President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to send four additional divisions 
to Europe. 

Mr. IVES. That seems correct. 

Mr, WILEY. It expresses the consen- 
sus of Congress that, when additional 
troops are to be sent abroad, the Presi- 
dent should come to Congress for ap- 
proval. 
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Mr. IVES. Then the Senator agrees 
with the interpretation I have placed 
upon it. That is my interpretation— 
that in each and every instance when it 
is proposed by the Chief Executive to 
send additional troops to Europe, he must 
come to the Congress for approval. That 
is my interpretation. 

Mr. WILEY. Just a moment. Let me 
reply to that. Of course, the Senator 
is reading something into it. 

Mr. IVES. I am not reading anything 
into it. 

Mr. WILEY. Just a minute. I know 
that New York is a big State, but Wis- 
consin also makes cheese. 

Mr. IVES. It is not equal to New York 
cheese. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Let us get down to the 
point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, which 
cheese are we to eat—New York or Wis- 
consin? [Laughter.] 

Mr, WILEY. Let us get down to the 
second point. We say to the President 
that when he sends troops to Europe to 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty he 
should obtain the approval of Congress. 
We are not saying that in ridiculous 
terms. Istated in the beginning that the 
President has the power to send troops 
to Europe. If his action does not repre- 
sent an implementation of an interna- 
tional army he can send practically any 
sized contingent. He can send troops to 
relieve or supplement the occupation 
forces, if he so desires. We say in the 
resolution that hereafter, if such troops 
are to be incorporated into an interna- 
tional army, he should come to the Con- 
gress for approval. 

Mr. IVES. In each instance? 

Mr. WILEY. In each reasonable in- 
stance. Be reasonable. 

Mr. IVES. Is it reasonable or is it not 
reasonable? It is either reasonable or 
it is not. 

Mr. WILEY. That question was often 
discussed in the committee. 

Mr. IVES. I do not know. 
there. 

Mr. WILEY. Some of the members of 
the committee discussed that phase of 
the question. That does not mean that 
the Congress is saying to the President, 
“It is our wish that every time you want 
to bring back any of the occupation 
troops, or change the planes, or send an- 
other company to take over an airfield, 
you should consult with us.“ We simply 
say that it is the sense of the Senate or 
of the Congress that when, in the judg- 
ment of the President, he should add an 
additional large contingent, he should 
obtain the approval of the Congress. 

Mr. IVES. Why is not that language 
used, then? 

Mr. WILEY. Because I did not draft 
the resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does “approval” 
mean that it shall be given in the same 
way now being proposed—by Senate 
resolution? The Senator from New York 
has asked a question about the sending 
of troops. I ask the Senator 

Mr. IVES. Is the Senator asking me 
a question? 


I was not 
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Mr. FERGUSON. No. I stated that 
the Senator from New York asked a ques- 
tion about the meaning of the paragraph. 
Iam asking the Senator from Wisconsin 
a question. 

Mr. IVES. Frankly speaking, does the 
Senator understand it? 

Mr, FERGUSON. No; I do not. 
That is why I am trying to get some light, 

What does the word “approval” mean? 
Does it mean by Senate resolution? Does 
it mean by concurrent resolution? Or 
does it mean by joint resolution, which 
would have some legal effect? What 
does the word “approval” mean? Shall 
it be given in the same way as is pro- 
posed in the resolution we have before 
us or by some other resolution? 

Mr. WILEY, Is the question addressed 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. i 

Mr. WILEY. Again, I ask the distin- 
guished Senator to remember that this 
resolution has no binding effect upon the 
President. All it does is to express to the 
President a wish or desire on the part 
of the Senate. I believe that a concur- 
rent resolution, which would represent 
the joint action of the two Houses, would 
be more effective in seeking to get the 
President to join with the legislative 
branch. If the Senator wants my opin- 
ion as to what the language in the Sen- 
ate resolution means, in my opinion it 
simply means that he should get the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if his under- 
standing is that if a concurrent resolu- 
tion were adopted by both Houses, the 
meaning of paragraph 6 would be differ- 
ent from what it would be if only a Sen- 
ate resolution were adopted. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, because—— 

Mr. IVES. The language is the same. 

Mr. WILEY. No. One is a concur- 
rent resolution, which calls for action 
by both Houses. Congress is made up of 
two Houses. The other is a resolution 
2 represents only action by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. IVES. The language is the same 
in both instances. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin whether it was 
the view of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—— 

Mr. WILEY. I must make another 
speech tonight, so I ask the Senator to be 

rief. 

Mr. KEM. I usually try to be brief. 
I do not wish to try the patience of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator could not 
do that. 

Mr. KEM. If he would rather not 
answer any questions at this time, I shall 
be glad to defer them until later, 

Mr. WILEY. Go ahead. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask 
whether it was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that it was 
necessary, under our constitutional proc- 
esses, for the Congress to define the pol- 
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Mr. WILEY. My personal opinion is 
in the affirmative. I think that is the 
very reason why the two resolutions were 
reported. First we reported the Senate 
resolution, in view of the fact that the 
Senate must ratify a treaty. Then, in 
view of the fact that a treaty must be 
implemented, which calls for congres- 
sional implementation by the action of 
both Houses, we reported the concurrent 
resolution as well. We reported both 
resolutions. 

Mr. KEM. Is that idea implicit in the 
action taken by the Committee on -For- 
eign Relations? 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator mean 
in the resolutions themselves? 

Mr. KEM. In the action which the 
committee has taken in reporting both 
resolutions to the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, my answer to 
that must be that that was my under- 
standing of the reason for the two reso- 
lutions. Our Democratic friends simply 
wanted the Senate resolution. We know 
that the Senate resolution has no legal 
or binding effect. The same thing may 
be true with respect to the concurrent 
resolution. There was some question as 
to whether it should have been a joint 
resolution, requiring the President to 
sign it; and if he did it might be legally 
more effective. 

Most of us, I am sure, are in the posi- 
tion where we feel that this is a matter 
not of legalistic definition, or of making 
the thing more definitive legalistically, 
but that it is a matter of trying to bring 
about joint action on the part of the two 
branches of Government. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the mail 
which I have received from my own 
State and from other States indicates 
that our people are tremendously inter- 
ested in the constitutional question 
whether the action by the Congress of 
the United States is a necessary condi- 
tion precedent to our becoming involved 
as a partner in sending ground troops 
as a part of the integrated army in 
Europe. 

Mr. WILEY. Was the Senator pres- 
ent when I entered into that phase of 
the matter in my presentation? 

Mr. KEM. I heard the latter part of 
the Senator’s remarks, but I am sorry to 
say that I do not understand what the 
position of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations is on that subject, 
What are we to understand is the deci- 
sion that is implicit in these two resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall see if I cannot 
make it clear, very briefly. I am not 
speaking for the Senate committee. 

Mr. KEM. I am pressing the ques- 
tion to the Senator as the able and dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. WILEY. I am grateful to the 
Senator for his kind words. I wish he 
would say them again, and again, and 
again. I need them. 

Let us begin with the first premise, 
that history discloses that through the 
years the question of national defense, 


because of changed world conditions, has 
taken on new meaning. It means that 
almost whatever the President thinks in 
his own mind is necessary to do for 
national defense, he can do. The senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], great and 
able lawyer that he is, said the President 
could send troops to England so long as 
he did not put them into an integrated 
army. He said he approved the creation 
of American airfields around the perime- 
ter, starting from the Near East, Africa, 
the isles of the Mediterranean, to Britain. 
we are talking now about national de- 
ense. ; 

Mr. KEM. May I interrupt the Sena- 
tor at that point? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was be- 
fore the Senate we were told by the Sec- 
retary of State and by able and distin- 
guished Senators on both sides of the 
aisle that garrison troops could not be 
sent to Europe to implement the treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. I am coming to that 
point. I did not say they were to be sent 
to implement the treaty. I was talking 
about, first, the power of the President 


as Commander in Chief. I said, second, 


that there are various kinds of treaties. 
There are treaties that can be executed 
by the President without further imple- 
mentation. There are treaties that re- 
quire congressional implementation. I 
feel that, for the reasons I mentioned, 
the treaty we are now considering is not 
definitive enough to give the President 
the power, but that by the arms aid we 
have provided a precedent for action in 
that field. Third, that in view of the 
fact that the President can, outside the 
treaty, do things that we feel he cannot 
do within the treaty, as testified by the 
Senator from Ohio, the President and 
the Congress should get together and 
iron out their differences, so that the 
people will be satisfied that the Congress 
is exercising its power of checks and 
balances constitutionally wherever it 
can. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin whether by 
adopting the Senate resolution we would 
be carrying out that constitutional 
process, or any constitutional process 
that he can find within the four corners 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, I cannot an- 
swer that affirmatively. Legalistically, 
no. But when the President sent troops 
into Iceland, when he traded the 50 de- 
stroyers in the national defense, he ob- 
tained the opinions of various Govern- 
ment officials that he had the power to 
do so. It was the opinion of some that 
what he did should probably have been 
done through passage of a joint resolu- 
tion. If Senators want to become legal- 
istic they can kill both resolutions, and 
endeavor to have a joint resolution 
passed. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator is a distin- 
guished lawyer, trained in the traditions 
of the American system. Does the Sen- 
ator feel it is being legalistic to inquire 
into the constitutionality of a proposal? 
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Mr. WILEY. No; but when a treaty 
has been made by the President and rati- 
fied by the Senate, then, according to the 
opinions of some, it should be imple- 
mented by congressional action. There 
is a shadowy ground between a joint 
resolution and a concurrent resolution, 
Men differ as to that. It was thought 
best, rather than to put the President on 
the spot—and I think I am giving away 
no secrets—it would be better to adopt 
the concurrent resolution method; in 
fact, it was the only measure we could 
have reported, in addition +o the simple 
Senate resolution. We lost in our effort 
to have a joint resolution reported. We 
tried to get such a measure reported 
first, but were unsuccessful. Then we 
tried the other method, with the idea 
that we must exert congressional action 
in this matter to satisfy the people. That 
is all we have done. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator feel that 
if the Senate resolution is adopted we 
will have met the wishes of any citizen 
who wants the provisions of the Con- 
stitution carried out and adhered to? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think it would 
meet the views of the constitutional 
lawyers. 

Mr. KEM. Is not the able Senator 
from Wisconsin speaking in the same 
terms as the late President of the United 
States, who asked that a certain bill be 
passed by Congress and voted for by 
Members regardless of their doubt as to 
its constitutionality, however reasonable 
it might be? 

Mr. WILEY. No. Iam saying thatif 
we do not adopt the resolutions the Pres- 
ident can secure the best legalistic au- 
thority in America to say that he has 
the power of implementing the treaty; 
that he does not need action by Congress. 

Mr. KEM. There is a good deal of 
evidence lately that when the President 
takes the bit into his teeth the people 
are not willing to go along with him, 
And after all, the final power in America, 
the final say, lies with the people. What 
the President may do temporarily may 
not be the judgment of the people. What 
Iam concerned about is the maintenance 
of our constitutional Republic which we 
have inherited from the fathers. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator cannot 
find anyone who is more concerned about 
that than I am. I outlined what I 
thought were the three great objectives 
of each one of us in the Senate. I cer- 
tainly want to stand by the Senator’s 
conclusion that it is our function to 
maintain the Constitution. I say that 
we are on shadowy ground. Many con- 
tend that there is no need for congres- 
sional action. That is why the Demo- 
cratic Members refused to vote for a joint 
resolution. It is felt by some that there 
is no need for a joint resolution, which 
must be signed by the President. It is 
felt by some that the President has the 
implied power to implement the treaty, 
and many decisions can be brought for- 
ward in support of such a position. 

The Senator from Missouri, as a ggd 
lawyer, knows that we cannot go outside 
the four corners of a contract to inter- 
pret it unless it is ambiguous. It is con- 
tended by some that there is no am- 
biguity in clause 3 of the pact. So, 
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knowing the upset condition of the coun- 
try, my thought was that I could vote 
for these resolutions in committee. I 
did not prepare them. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is not the very fact that 
the Secretary of State and distinguished 
Senators on both sides of the aisle told 
the Senate that action by Congress was 
necessary in order to send garrison 
troops to Europe under the pact, evi- 
dence that at least an ambiguity, speak- 
ing mildly, exists? - 

Mr. WILEY. It may be. I feel that 
in the present situation, as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] said, at least 
morally action by the Congress is re- 
quired. That is my conclusion. But 
while the Senator from Georgia used the 
expression “morally,” others say that 
legally there is at least implied in the 
pact, as there is in every treaty, the 
power of the Executive to execute the 
terms of the treaty in the interest of the 
national defense. There are decisions to 
that effect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presicent, 
I had intended to make a few remarks 
today on the subject now under discus- 
sion, but the hour is very late. I have 
discussed the matter with the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and while 
I do not want to ask unanimous consent 
to be recognized first after the Senate 
convenes on Monday, or whenever we 
shall hold our next session, I should like 
to ask the majority leader if there would 
be reasonable ground to expect that I 
could have his support with the Presid- 
ing Officer, whoever he may be, in ob- 
taining recognition when the Senate re- 
convenes on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iam not the Pre- 
siding Officer, but I certainly will inform 
the Presiding Officer that the Senator 
from Massachusetts hopes to be recog- 
nized immediately after the morning 
hour. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
join in suggesting that the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts be given the 
opportunity to speak first on Monday, so 
far as the procedure relates to Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle. I should 
like to say also that it is our desire, after 
the conclusion of the speech by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SMITH] be given opportunity to 
make his address early in the afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
When there exists such accord, I am sure 
the results will be good. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to make 
one statement. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader has expressed some con- 
cern to me that some effort might be 
made to prevent the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. I wish to assure 
him, as the chairman of the committee 
assured him, that I do not intend to 
oppose such a move. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; I said I was not for it, and I 
reserved the right to vote against it. 
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However, that does not mean that I in- 
tend to cause a big hurrah about it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Nebraska had reference only to the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution; 
not its adoption. 

I merely wanted to assure the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that if he desires to 
have the concurrent resolution consid- 
ered, I will not resist such a motion; 
but that does not mean that I will vote 
for the concurrent resolution itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. I*thank the Senator 
from Arizona, and I thank the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, for both of whom I have the great- 
es. respect. I appreciate the statements 
they have just made, because I truly 
understood that that was what the ar- 
rangement would be. It was the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
I believe, who raised the question; and 
now it is understood that the concur- 
rent resolution will be brought up for 
consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; and Sena- 
tors may offer any motions they wish 
regarding it. I might wish to offer such 
a motion, or I might wish to oppose or 
support the concurrent resolution, de- 
pending on its final form. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. Let me say that 
I cannot be in favor of the concurrent 
resolution as it now stands, because it 
provides for the sending of American 
troops to Europe. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR CONNALLY 
FOR HIS PRAISE OF SENATOR VANDEN- 
BERG—RESOLUTION OF THE MICHIGAN 
SENATE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to submit a 
resolution which has been adopted by 
the Michigan Senate, commending the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] for 
his praise of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

The occasion for the statement by the 
Senator from Texas was a demand by a 
Detroit labor leader that my colleague 
resign from his Senate seat. I wish to 
read from the resolution as it commends 
the Senator from Texas: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Michigan commend Senator CONNALLY for 
his forthright praise of Senator VANDENBERG 
and his denunciation of the uncalled-for 
and bold request of Frank X. Martell; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be, and is 
hereby, instructed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Honorable THOMAS Con- 


NALLY and to the Honorable ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG. 


Adopted by the senate, March 12, 1951. 
FRED I. CHASE, 4 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I bring this resolution 
to the attention of the Senate, because I 
know it meets with the approval and ex- 
presses the sentiments of the citizens of 
the great State of Michigan. Likewise I 
know it will meet the approval of all the 
Members of the Senate, and will have 
the approval of the citizens of the United 
States generally. 


MarcH 16 
The PRESIDING .OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). The reso- 


lution will lie on the table and will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Senate Resolution 31 

Resolution commending Senator CONNALLY 

for his praise of Senator VANDENBERG 

Whereas the Honorable ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG, United States Senator from Michigan, 
has served his State, his Nation, and the 
world long and well; and 

Whereas Senator VANDENBERG was stricken 
as a result of overexertion of mind and body 
during the arduous months of striving for 
settlement of world problems and is today 
a convalescent; and 

Whereas the public press now quotes the 
Honorable THOMAS CONNALLY, administra- 
tion leader of the important Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as deploring a suggestion 
made by one Frank X. Martell, a Michigan 
labor leader, that Senator VANDENBERG resign 
his office: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Michigan commend Senator CONNALLY for 
his forthright praise of Senator VANDENBERG 
and his denunciation of the uncalled for and 
bold request of Frank X. Martell; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be and is 
hereby instructed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the Honorable Tuomas CON- 


NALLY and to the Honorable ArTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG, 


Adopted by the senate, March 12, 1951. 
FreD I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Michigan for his action in 
presenting a copy of the resolution. I 
have a copy of it, but I refrained from 
having it placed in the Record. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I felt that in his 
remarks the Senator from Texas was 
stating the opinion and expressing the 
wishes of the people of my State and of 
the people of the United States and of 
the Members of the Senate, and I 
wished to have the resolution made a 
part of the official Recor of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
very much indeed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Texas is entirely welcome. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator for making 
the resolution a part of the Record, I 
think it certainly was most gracious of 
the Michigan Legislature to take that 
action. 

I also wish to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Connatty] for praising in such 
strong and glowing terms the senior Sen- 


è ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
„ Who over so long a period of years has 


rendered such invaluable service to the 
Senate and the Nation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
know this will be welcomed by my col- 
league, Senator VANDENBERG, and by his 
family. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer to 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 


1951 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ROBERT S. 
OGLEBAY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a moment of the time 
of the Senate to comment on the death 
yesterday, after a short illness, of Rob- 
ert S. Cglebay, late a specialist in the 
American Law Section of the Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service. 

His untimely and unexpected passing 
comes as a terrible shock to me, and 
leaves me greatly saddened, for I was 
privileged to know him well, through 
having worked intimately with him. 

Bob Oglebay had one of the most bril- 
liant legal minds I have ever known. 
His clarity of thought and expression 
was an invaluable source of profound 
and reliable consultation. I recall in 
particular his efforts in connection with 
the evolution of the so-called Mundt- 
Ferguson-Johnston bill, which was 
merged into the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. His constitutional brief was 
incorporated in the report which I sub- 
mitted on the original bill, and was a 
masterful statement of law which cleared 
the air for the act's passage. 

I think it is well for the Senate to 
pause in its hurried business to pay its 
respect to those such as Bob Oglebay, 
whose anonymous efforts are what per- 
mits us to do our jobs just a little bit 
better. I shall miss him greatly, not 
only for his exceptional mind and his 
able and ever-ready assistance, but be- 
cause of his warm and friendly personal- 
ity which endeared him to me. 

My sympathy goes out to his wife and 
family, in whose loss I feel a share, 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 19, 
1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, out of our deep need 
we come, painfully conscious of our limi- 
tations lifting lame hands of prayer to 
Thee. We bow at the beginning of an- 
other week with strength which has 
been sapped, with patience strained, 
with ideals tarnished by the acids of 
cynicism, with poise shattered by the 
tensions of these times. 

We beseech Thee to stir up in the 
whole body of the people an adventur- 
ous willingness, even as they pour out 
the crimson cost of defense, so also, for 
international good will, to dare bravely; 
that on the ruins of man's hate we may 

XCVII—1¢1 
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build a new and fairer home for hu- 
manity, worthy to house all the children 
of Thy love and care, as glorious from 
the heavens above shall come the city 
of our God. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 16, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 16, 1951, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of John E. Turri 
and Edward H. Turri; and 

S. 45. An act for the relief of Alfred F. 
Bosche. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Georce, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. McKzuxuar, and by 
unanimous consent, the Appropriations 
Committee was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


PROTEST AGAINST DELAYING TROOPS- 
TO-EUROPE RESOLUTION 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be recognized for 
1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts may 
proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a radio report 
of this morning, to which several per- 
sons have called my attention, to the 
effect that there would be an attempt 
made to prevent the development of a 
quorum in the Senate with a view to de- 
laying action on the troops-to-Europe 
resolution until next week, after Easter. 

Mr. President, as one Senator, I wish 
to express my opposition to any such 
plan and to announce my unwillingness 
to cooperate with it. I think we should 
meet the issue, and meet it promptly. I 
believe the situation in the world is an 
urgent one, and we ought to get the 
upward spiral of strength moving as 
quickly as we can. Certainly we should 
not admit of delaying proceedings, as 
distinct from full and fair debate. Any 
attempt to delay proceedings is to tam- 
per with the security of the United 
States. As one Senator, such proceed- 
ings will not have my approval. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and offer routine 
matters for the Recorp, without debate 
and without speeches, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF STATE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 86) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 2 
of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as required by that law. 
Harry S. Truman, 
THE WHITE House, March 19, 1951. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State concerning Public Law 584.) 


RUTH OBRE DUBONNET—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 15) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 46, for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 

The purpose of this enactment is to 
restore to Mrs. Ruth Obre Dubonnet the 
birthright of United States citizenship 
which she lost in 1943 when she became 
a citizen of France by naturalization. 

In my judgment this measure is both 
unnecessary and unwise. It is unneces- 
sary for two reasons. First, in the in- 
terval since this measure was originally 
introduced into the Senate in August 
1949 Mrs. Dubonnet has been lawfully 
admitted into the United States for per- 
manent residence under an immigration 
visa. She is in a position, therefore, to 
proceed toward the acquisition of United 
States citizenship by naturalization in 
accordance with the usual procedures. 
Second, the records of the case nowhere 
establish a necessity for accelerated ac- 
tion by the Government to restore Mrs. 
Dubonnet’s citizenship. 

This measure is an unwise enactment, 
also for two reasons, First, it sets aside 
the requirements of the Nationality Act 
with respect to acquisition of United 
States citizenship without evidence of 
compelling reason for such action. Sec- 
ond, it sets aside, in effect, a judgment 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia without appar- 
ent reason and in the face of abandon- 
ment by Mrs. Dubonnet of her appeal 
from the judgment of the court dismiss- 
ing her petition that she be declared to 
be an American citizen. 

Under these circumstances I believe 


that I am obliged to withhold my ap- 


proval from this measure. This is not 
an action which I take lightly or with- 
out sympathetic understanding of fac- 
tors which may have motivated Mrs. Du- 


bonnet's actions during the course of the 
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war. If there is evidence to justify re- 
consideration of this case, I feel sure 
that the action of the Congress will fully 
reflect our American concepts of justice 
and individual rights. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE Warre House, March 16, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT 
SEA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the President to 
proclaim regulations for preventing colli- 
sions at sea (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on cooperation of the United States with 
Mexico in the control and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
January 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Fores 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Helma Kirsten 
Dolores Quistgaard nee Muerlin and Bruno 
Codazzi, from reports relating to aliens whose 
deportation he suspended more than 6 
months ago, transmitted to the Senate on 
January 16, 1950, and December 1, 1950, re- 
spectively; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

PUBLIC AIRPORTS IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act entitled “An act to auhor- 
ize the construction, protection, operation, 
and maintenance of public airports in the 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, together 
with the reports of Foreign-Trade Zones Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, located respectively, at New 
York City, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, and an interim report of 
Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1, at New York, for 
the 6-month period ended June 30, 1949 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Report OF NATIONAL Park Trust FUND BOARD 


A letter from the Secretary, National Park 
Trust Fund Board, Department of Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Park Trust Fund Board for the 
fiscal year 1950 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


REPORT oN CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RESEARCH 
Work 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on contracts nego- 

tiated for experimental, developmental, or re- 
search work, and for the manufacture or fur- 
nishing of suppiies for experimentation, de- 
velopment, research, or test, for the period 

July through December 1950 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
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REPORT or NATIONAL TRUST FOR Historic 
PRESERVATION 

A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Trust from its inception on October 26, 
1949, to December 31, 1950 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Report or BOARD or COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
official operations of the government of the 
District for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 33 

“Whereas this Nation is engaged in the 
mighty task of preparing for defense against 
aggressor nations wearing the yoke of com- 
munism; and 

“Whereas the State of Texas produces, re- 
fines, and processes a large percentage of the 
crude petroleum, natural gas, and other min- 
erals vital to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, and manufactures vast amounts 
of chemicals, synthetic rubber, and its com- 
ponents, magnesium, aluminum, paper, and 
thousands of other products and eight manu- 
factures essential to the preservation of the 
principles of Americanism and the American 
way of life; and 

“Whereas proper and adequate devices and 
equipment to guard these weapons in the 
arsenal of defense are of great national and 
international importance; and 

“Whereas the need for the development 
and maintenance of a system for detecting 
and repelling any threat of attack in order 
to insure the continued availability of these 
resources for use in holding aggressor na- 
tions in check to prevent full scale war is 
extremely urgent: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the Senate of Texas concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America 
and the President be respectfully petitioned 
and requested to immediately provide an 
adequate system of defense, including detec- 
tion devices and aircraft of the latest and 
most effective type and design to properly 
guard the State of Texas, particularly the 
area or belt thereof 100 miles wide along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Sabine River to the Rio Grande; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives be directed to send 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
each Member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, each Member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the State 
of Texas, and the Secretary of Defense. 

“REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Bren RAMSEY, 
“President of the Senate. 

“I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 33 was adopted by the house on 
March 6, 1951. 

[SEAL] “CLARENCE JONES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 33 was adopted by the senate 
on March 7, 1951. 

“Joyce M. BELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Marcy 19 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 
“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presl- 
dent of the United States: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, re- 
spectfully represent and petition as follows: 

“Whereas grave disaster to the coastal fish- 
eries of the State of Oregon as well as to the 
coastal fisheries of the entire Pacific coast of 
the United States and Canada would result 
if the Department of State of the United 
States should again allow Japanese nationals 
to enter North American fisheries as they 
had begun to do before World War IT, and to 
permit the Japanese to do this would consti- 
tute one of the greatest threats to peaceful 
relations between Japan and the United 
States; and 

“Whereas fisheries constitute one of the 
basic industries of this State, and not only 
give employment to many thousands of fish- 
€rmen and workers in shore plants but also 
contribute to other industries such as ship- 
yards, supply houses, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and many other concerns; and 

“Whereas fisheries furnish to the people of 
the Northwest, as well as to millions of other 
people, great quantities of wholesome and 
palatable food and constitute an immense 
food resource which, by proper management, 
can be made to yield a constant supply of 
food in the future: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the President of 
the United States be memorialized to direct 
the Secretary of State, in any negotiations 
with reference to a peace treaty between the 
United States and Japan, to make adequate 
provision positively to insure that no Japa- 
nese fishermen or fishing vessels be permit- 
ted to enter or interfere with the fisheries of 
this Pacific coast which have been fished and 
developed by the fishermen of the United 
States: be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected to send this joint memorial to the 
President of the United States, and to send 
copies thereof to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, to the President and the clerk 
of the United States Senate, to the Speaker 
and the Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative in the Congress 
elected or appointed from the State of 
Oregon. 

“Adopted by the senate January 18, 1951, 

“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“P. L. PATTERSON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house March 9, 1951. 
“JOHN F. STEELHAMMER, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Public Works: | 

“Senate Joint Memorial 4 
“To His Excellency, the Honorable President 
of the United States, and to the Honor- 
able Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: 

“We your memorialists, the Forty-sixth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the United States, acting 
through the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior, manages 58 
percent of the total forest land of the State 
of Oregon, which carries 70 percent of the 
currently merchantable timber; and 

“Whereas the allowable cut under sus- 
tained yield forest management on the pub- 
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lic forests has by. no means been reduced; 
and 
“Whereas 87,000 citizens of Oregon are 
directly employed in the forest industries; 
and 
“Whereas the State or Oregon currently 
furnishes the people of the United States 
with more than a quarter of their annual 
lumber requirements, as well as important 
quantities of wood pulp, plywood, doors, 
shingles, and other forest products; and 
“Whereas if the present national emer- 
gency demands a high production of essen- 
tial timber products for military use, the 
public forests in many instances are the only 
ones which can supply these needs: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives 
jointly concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to consider the merits of the 
proposal for the authorization of the con- 
struction of timber access roads to and in 
the public forests of the United States as 
outlined in House Joint Resolution No. 88 
which has been introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the sen- 
ate be and she hereby is directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this memorial to the President 
and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Oregon in the Congress of the 
United States. 
“Adopted by the senate February 28, 1951, 
“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate, 
“L. L. PATTERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house March 5, 1951. 
“JOHN F. STEELHAMMER, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Resolution 176 
“Resolution memorializing Congress, asking 
each Member to work for the passage of 

H. R. 2816, being an act to revise the laws 

relating to immigration, naturalization, 

and nationality; and for other purposes, 
known and cited as the ‘Immigration and 

Nationality Act’ 

“Whereas there is now pending before 
Congress a bill to revise the lawe relating to 
immigration, naturalization, and nationality; 
and for other purposes, known and cited as 
the ‘Immigration and Nationality Act’; whose 
purport it is to revise the immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality laws in 
entirety, thereby modernizing their applica- 
bility to immigration and nationalization, 
with special reference to unused quotas of 
immigrant visas, which should truly be given 
in the light of modern events and trends so 
that the countries that need it most will be 
given paramount consideration: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Members in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be and 
they are hereby respectfully requested by the 
honorable Senate of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature to give intensive study and considera- 
tion to H. R. 2816, now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States and to use their 
best efforts to have this proposed legislation 
enacted into law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the presiding officers of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States and to the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in said 
Congress duly certified copies of this reso- 
lution.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 4 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 8 ; 

“Whereas the farmers, irrigators, and other 
citizens of Idaho have, for the past 17 years, 
been futilely attempting to have a vitally 
needed irrigation and power dam, known as 
Palisades Dam, constructed on the South 
Fork of Snake River near Irwin, Idaho, which 
would provide supplemental irrigation water 
for 650,000 acres of presently irrigated land, 
provide for the reclamation of some new 
land in Power and Minidoka Counties, and 
develop hydroelectric power for eastern 
Idaho; and 

“Whereas during the past 17 years other 
dams and reservoir projects for which there 
was no greater necessity, no greater engineer- 
ing or economic feasibility, no more merit, 
and from which proportionately, no greater 
public benefits can be derived, have been 
constructed by the United States under Fed- 
eral Reclamation Laws; and 

“Whereas the farmers, irrigation districts, 
and canal organizations after long negotia- 
tions and much expense to themselves have 
agreed to meet all conditions, such as, water 
savings contracts, the Snake River Compact 


with the State of Wyoming, the redefinition - 


of water rights in the various Snake River 
reservoirs, imposed upon them by agencies of 
the Federal Government as prerequisite con- 
ditions to the authorization by Congress 
of the Palisades Dam and Reservoir project; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has reauthorized the Palisades Dam and 
Reservoir project but has failed to appro- 
priate funds for the construction of Palisades 
Dam, although in excess of $3,000,000 has 
been spent on preconstruction work, much 
of which expense will have to be duplicated 
unless the project is completed in the near 
future; and 

“Whereas a vital necessity for additional 
hydroelectric power exists in the Pacific 
Northwest States, and the power plant at 
Palisades Dam could produce 112,500 kilo- 
watts of power in a relatively short time; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States in his recent budget recommenda- 
tions included an allocation of $1,300,000 for 
the construction of a 30,000 kilowatt power 
plant at American Falls Dam that is illogical 
and unnecessary at this time, and which 
would jeopardize the economic structure of 
Power County due to loss of tax revenues 
from a privately owned power plant which is 
now in operation there and which would 
probably be abandoned, or at least seriously 
curtailed in output, after the construction 
of the proposed Government-owned plant; 
and 

“Whereas in 1948 the Congress of the 
United States passed a contract authoriza- 
tion of $2,000,000 to be used for Palisades 
Dam construction and this money was with- 
held by the Bureau of the Budget pending 
reauthorization of the project by Congress, 
which has since been accomplished: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Idaho, in a 
regularly called session of the legislature 
assembled, do hereby memorialize and peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States that 
the $1,000,000 recommended by the President 
of the United States for the construction of 
the power plant at American Falls Dam be 
transferred to the Palisades Dam construc- 
tion fund, and that the Congress instruct the 
Bureau of the Budget to release to the Pali- 
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sades Dam construction fund the $2,000,000 
contract authorization funds approved by 
Congress in 1948, and that construction of 
the reauthorized Palisades Dam and Reser- 
voir project be initiated immediately and 
diligently performed until completed, in 
order that the vitally needed electric power 
and supplemental irrigation water be pro- 
vided at the earliest possible date; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho, be and he is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Idaho delegation of the United States Con- 
gress.” 


A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“House Resolution 38 


“Resolution opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway 


“Whereas the Federal Government is again 
fostering the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project; and 

“Whereas it would cost over a billion dol- 
lars to complete said project and would 
divert such sums irom much more pressing 
needs and projects directly connected with 
the defense effort, and would also require 
many years for completion; and 

“Whereas the records shcw thai this sea- 
way would be closed at least 5 months of 
each year due to ice conditions; and 

“Whereas the completion of such a project 
would divert much traffic from Baltimore 
and be a serious threat to our economy as 
well as the plans now in progress for the 
development of the port of Baltimore; and 

“Whereas the income of labor engaged in 
port work will be greatly affected; and 

“Whereas many associated industries de- 
pendent upon the port may be required to 
lay off personnel; and 

“Whereas United States-flag steamship 
lines have indicated it will be uneconomical 
to use said seaway even if completed: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That the United States Congress 
be and it is hereby requested not to enact 
any legislation or make any appropriations 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
House of Delegates of Maryland send copies 
of this resolution to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, the 
President of the United States Senate, and 
to each of the Representatives from Mary- 
land in the United States Congress. 

“By the house of delegates, February 28, 
1951. 

“JOHN C. LUBER, 
“Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
“RAYMOND H. MILLER, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Resolution memorializing Congress for leg- 
islation whereby certain mothers and 
fathers may be granted United States 
citizenship 
“Whereas many mothers and fathers whose 

sons have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
service of the Armed Forces of our country 
during World War II and during the Korean 
campaign are resident aliens desirous of 
embracing United States citizenship, but are 
unable to do so because of their inability 
to comply with certain educational require- 
ments in our naturalization law: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, Thai the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
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United States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion whereby alien mothers and fathers 
whose sons lost their lives in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in time of war 
may be granted United States citizenship, 
notwithstanding their inability to speak, 
read, or write the English language or to 
sign their names; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forthwith transmitted by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of Congress, and to the 
Members thereof from this Commonwealth, 

“In senate, adopted March 5, 1951. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

“In house of representatives, adopted in 

concurrence March 7, 1951. 


“Clerk, 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“ [SEAL] Epwarp J. Cronin, 


“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Finance: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States by amendment to Federal Social Se- 
curity Act has provided that information and 
records concerning applicants for and re- 
cipients of assistance under public assistance 

operated by the various States in 

conjunction with the Federal Government 
under provisions of the Social Security Act 
shall be limited to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of these 
programs; and 

“Whereas this injunction of secrecy im- 
posed on the States by said amendment to 
the Federal Social Security -Act is a matter 
which causes great public concern, and is 
directly responsible for numerous injustices, 
abuses and fraud by permitting many indi- 
viduals not actually in need to receive assist- 
ance and to escape detection because of 
the stringent regulations guarding the names 
of recipients of public assistance, thus creat- 
ing dissatisfaction with the public welfare 
program in many communities of the State; 
and 


“Whereas said secrecy provision violates 
the fundamental principle that any expendi- 
ture of public funds should be subject to 
public audit; and 

“Whereas members of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois repeatedly have ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring an amend- 
ment to the “Public Assistance Code of Illi- 
nois” which would make available to public 
inspection and sound use a list of names 
of all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with 
the Federal Social Security Act and would 
result in loss of Federal funds for public 
assistance purposes; and 

“Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $3,340,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, while 
less than $3 out of every $100 collected from 
the people of Illinois was returned to the 
State of Illinois in so-called Federal aid for 
all purposes: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Sizrty-sev- 
enth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, That we go on record as recommend- 
ing to the Congress of the United States 
that legislation be enacted at the earliest 
possible date amending pertinent sections of 
the Federal Social Security Act in such a 
manner that State legislative bodies desiring 
to do so would be permitted to remove 
restrictions in State laws concealing the 
identity of public assistance recipients and 
to provide that a list of the names of all 
recipients of assistance be available for 
public inspection in a proper public office; 
and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty- 
second Congress and to each United States 
Senator and Representatives from Illinois, 

“Adopted by the senate March 7, 1951. 

“SHERWOOD DIXON, 
“President of the Senate, 

“EDWARD H. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance; 

“Senate Joint Resolution 13 


“Resolution relative to proposed discrimina- 
tory and excessive increases in the Federal 
tax on wine 
“Whereas a recommendation has been 

made to the Congress of the United States 

to increase the present excise tax on table 

wines by 233 percent, from 15 cents to 50 

cents a gallon, and on dessert wines by 150 

percent, from 60 cents to $1.50 a gallon; and 
“Whereas such an increase would have the 

effect of raising the Federal tax on grapes 
from the price of $24 to $48 a ton to $80 
to $120 a ton, which is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the taxes borne by other farm 
commodities; and 
“Whereas approximately 158,000 American 
farm families are directly dependent on their 
vineyard property for their support and un- 
der the existing law the tax burden is greater 
than the amount that grape growers are re- 
ceiving for producing, harvesting, and haul- 
ing their grapes to the winery; and 
“Whereas the proposed increase in the ex- 
cise tax on wine would virtually destroy the 
largest market for grapes and would also 
completely disrupt the market for fresh table 
grapes and raisins, thereby resulting in eco- 
nomic chaos throughout the grape-growing 
regions of this State and of the Nation; and 
“Whereas the proposed increase in the ex- 
cise tax on wine will drastically curtail wine 
consumption by making wine out of reach 
of the lower income groups who buy the 
largest percentage of wine consumed today, 
and such curtailment will lead to diminish- 
ing tax returns and will greatly jeopardize 
the welfare of thousands of growers and farm 
workers, thereby eliminating a large source 
of Federal income tax: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Congress of the United States is hereby re- 

spectfully memorialized to refuse enactment 

of the proposed discriminatory and exces- 
sive increase in Federal taxes on wines that 
would be so disastrous to agriculture in this 

State, and that would fail to accomplish the 

intended purpose of increasing the national 

revenue; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 

President of the United States, to the Speak- 

er of the House of Representatives, and to 

each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 

“Resolution relative to memorializing Con- 

gress, protesting the proposed increased 

tax on wine 

“Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Congress of the United States increase the 
Federal tax on table wines from 15 cents to 
50 cents a gallon and on dessert wines from 
60 cents to $1.50 a gallon; and 

“Whereas the growing of grapes, raisins, 
anc wines is a key part of this State’s econ- 
omy and the most important division of 
the great California fruit growing indus- 
try, alone providing employment for 111,000 
workers and returning over $156,000,000 to 
growers in 1950; and 

“Whereas the grape and wine industry has 
been placed in danger of economic ruin by 
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these recommendations to Congress that the 
excise tax on table and dessert wines be so 
increased by 150 percent to 233 percent, in- 
creases far exceeding those proposed for 
other beverages; and 

“Whereas this would mean an increase in 
the Federal tax burden on grapes from the 
present $24 to $48 per ton to the prohibi- 
tive figures of $80 to $120 a ton; and 

“Whereas this would be far out of pro- 
portion to the taxes borne by other farm 
commodities and much the heaviest tax bur- 
den ever placed on any American farm prod- 
uct; and 

“Whereas these tax increases, if enacted, 
would place wine in a luxury category and 
out of reach of middle- and low-income 
groups now constituting 80 percent of the 
wine market and would completely disrupt 
orderly marketing of wine and destroy the 
wee single commercial outlet for grapes; 
an 


“Whereas such increases by destroying the 
grape and wine industry’s ability to survive 
economically would lead to diminishing re- 
turns and not contribute to the national 
welfare but rather eliminate an important 
present source of Federal tax revenues: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
respectfully memorialized to refuse enact- 
ment of the proposed discriminatory and 
excessive increase in Federal taxes on wines 
that would be so disastrous to agriculture in 
this State, and that would fail to accom- 
plish the intended purpose of increasing the 
national revenue; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pe in the Congress of the United 


“Senate Joint Resolution 15 


“Resolution relative to proposed increases in 
wine excise taxes 


“Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury has 
to the Ways and Means Committee 

of the United States House of Representatives 
that the present excise tax on table wines be 
increased by 233 percent, from 15 cents 
to 50 cents a gallon, and on dessert wines by 
o percent, from 60 cents to $1.50 a gallon; 
an 

“Whereas the growing of grapes is a State- 
wide agricultural industry involving a total 
investment exceeding $500,000,000 and 506,- 
000 acres of vineyards providing year-round 
and seasonal employment to 111,000 workers 
whose annual wages in 1950 totaled $157,000; 
and 

“Whereas tax increases of such magnitude 
would place a tax burden of $80 or more per 
ton on grapes grown for table wines as com- 
pared to the present tax burden of $24 a ton, 
and a tax burden of 8120 a ton on grapes 
grown for dessert wines as compared to the 
present tax burden of $48 a ton, which is 
unreasonably disproportionate to that borne 
by any other agricultural food product and 
equivalent to several times the average price 
of 840 a ton received by California grape 
growers during the last four seasons; and 

“Whereas such an unwarranted and dis- 
criminatory increase in taxation would have 
a disastrous effect upon the agricultural 
economy of this State and particularly upon 
the California central coast counties of Napa, 
Sonoma, Mendocino, Lake, Santa 
Santa Cruz, Alameda, San Benito, Solano, 
San Luis Obispo, Contra Costa, Monterey, 
and Marin in which a large porportion of the 
dry table wines consumed in this country 
are produced; and 

“Whereas the proposed increase in this ex- 
cise tax on wine would not only virtually 
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destroy the largest market for grapes but 
would also completely disrupt the market 
for fresh table grapes and raisins, thereby 
resulting in economic chaos throughout all 
the grape-growing regions of this State; and 

“Whereas the proposed tax increase would 
result in an unreasonable and unfair change 
in the historical tax ratio between wine and 
distilled spirits and beer; particularly on the 
least profitable industry in this field and the 
one that receives the smallest percentage of 
the consumer dollar spent for alcoholic 
beverages: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to refuse to enact proposed 
discriminatory and unwarranted increases in 
Federal taxes on wines as proposed by the 
Treasury Department and to accord fair and 
reasonable treatment to wines in the matter 
of taxation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 3 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress to admit Hawaii as a State 


“Whereas the Eighty-second Congress of 
the United States of America has before it 
for consideration legislation to enable Ha- 
wali to form a State government and to 
enter the Union as a new State; and 

“Whereas such legislation is the culmina- 
tion of several years of constant application 
by the people of Hawali for admission as a 
State, and of increasing progress in achiev- 
ing this goal; and 

“Whereas both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Congress have sepa- 
rately and jointly held exhaustive hearings 
on the question of statehood for Hawaii, re- 
sulting in favorable reports in every in- 
stance; and 

“Whereas the House of Representatives 
passed legislation to make Hawaii a State 
during the Eightieth Congress, and again 
during the Eighty-first Congress, and the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs reported such legislation favorably to 
the floor of the Senate during the Eighty- 
first Congress, and has during the Eighty- 
second Congress recently voted to consider 
this legislation without further hearings; 
and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has been 
an organized Territory of the United States 
of America for over 50 years, and the people 
of Hawaii are entitled to a decision by the 
Congress as to their aspirations for state- 
hood: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii (the senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States of Ameri- 
ca is hereby respectfully requested and peti- 
tioned to give immediate consideration to 
the legislation now pending in the said Con- 
gress to enable Hawaii to become a State; 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America is hereby respectfully requested 
and petitioned to admit Hawaii to the Union 
as a State without further delay; and that 
this legislature does hereby reaffirm, reassert, 
and restate the desire and demand of the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii for admis- 
sion to the Union as a State; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the said Senate, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands of 
said House of Representatives, the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, 

“We hereby certify that che foregoing con- 
current resolution was finally adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Hawaii on March 7, 1951. ` 

“HIRAM L. FONG, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“WALTER G. CHUCK, 
“Clerk, House oj Representatives. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing 
concurrent resolution was adopted by the 
Senate of the twenty-sixth Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii on March 6, 1951. 

“WILFRED C. TSUKIYAMA, 
“President of the Senate, 
“ELLEN D. SMYTHE, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 8 
“Concurrent resolution requesting Congress 
to remove all racial restrictions on the 
privilege of naturalization for citizenship 
in the United States of America 

“Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America has recently 
passed legislation removing all racial restric- 
tions on the privilege of naturalization, and 
such legislation is now pending before the 
Senate of the United States of America; and 

“Whereas many of the people who settled 
in Hawaii were of races formerly ineligible 
to naturalization, but such ineligibility has 
been gradually removed by the elimination 
of racial restrictions against persons of 
Filipino and Chinese ancestry; and 

“Whereas the remaining racial restrictions 
on naturalization, particularly against per- 
sons of Japanese, Korean, and Polynesian 
ancestry, creates an undesirable situation in 
Hawaii whereby many residents of long 
standing who have contributed greatly to 
the development of Hawaii are denied the 
privilege of citizenship and of participation 
in their own government: Now, therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-siæth Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to enact into law legislation remov- 
ing all racial restrictions on the privilege 
of naturalization to citizenship in the 
United States of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was finally adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii on March 7, 1951. 

“Hrram L. FONG, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“WALTER G. CHUCK, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Twenty-sixth Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii on March 6, 1951. 

“WILFRED C. TSUKIYAMA, 
“President of the Sénate. 
“ELLEN D. SMYTHE, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Comme wealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
Italy as a proposed member of the United 
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Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on March 15, 1951, p. 2442, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Public Affairs Committee (interracial), 
of the Miami Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Miami, Fla., signed by Marian F. 
Frank, chairman, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to send surplus grain to India; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Harry I. Rand, Washington, D. C., as gen- 
eral counsel of the National Burlap Bag 
Dealers Association, relating to the order of 
the officials of the Indian Government requi- 
sitioning all burlap in Indian mills and 
afloat; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A petition signed by Earl Dibbs and sundry 
other members of Honest Abe Council, No. 
109, Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics, Louisville, Ky., relating to immigration 
bills now pending in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Berkeley 
Springs Council, No. 117, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va., relating to certain immigra- 
tion bills now pending before the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the December 1949, grand jury of Kings 
County, Brooklyn, N. Y., signed by Raymon 
H. Chadeayne, foreman, praying for the con- 
tinuance of the Senate Committee to Inves- 
tigate Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter signed by Leone Pecoraro, of New 
York, N. Y., as attorney for Plymouth Breth- 
ren IV, enclosing a petition signed by Archie 
Pilgrim, and sundry other members of that 
organization, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to amend the Taft-Hartley law so 
as to permit members of the society to ab- 
stain from joining a labor union as a condi- 
tion of employment; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Brookline 
(Mass.) Kiwanis Club, Inc., favoring the im- 
mediate enactment of the remaining recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission re- 
lating to postal rates and several other Post 
Office Department reforms, which are still 
pending before the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Delaware County Central Labor Union, 
AFL, Chester, Pa., signed by Frank Fal- 
cone, secretary, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing a 17-percent annual 
salary increase for postal clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Resolutions adopted by the East Liberty 
Aerie, No. 3051, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Bohemian Catholic 
Beneficial Union, favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing a 17-percent increase in 
the salary of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

“Resolution 16 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization to remove present unworkable : 
orders as to cotton and to premit the ready 
movement of next year’s cotton crop 
“Whereas cotton is one of the basic indus- 

tries of this Nation; and 
“Whereas cotton has long been the basis 

of North Carolina’s economic life and the 
growing and processing reaches into every 
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phase of life of the citizens of North Carolina 
and the Nation; and 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
in a critical period and cotton is essential to 
the national defense effort; and 

“Whereas at the present time cotton is in 
temporary short supply and the cotton farm- 
ers and producers of North Carolina and the 
Nation have been asked to produce more than 
16,000,000 bales of cotton as part of the na- 
tional defense effort which is a 60-percent 
increase in production; and 

“Whereas due to the recent Federal regula- 
tions as contained in the order from the 
Office of Price Stabilization issued January 
25, 1951, free trade and free flow of this com- 
modity is at a complete standstill and condi- 
tions have become chaotic adversely affecting 
the farmers, cotton merchants, manufac- 
turers ginners, warehousemen, bankers, 
transportation systems, and directly or in- 
directly, all phases of normal business: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring): 

“SECTION 1, That the President of the 
United States and the proper governmental 
agencies, including the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of Price 
Stabilization, are requested to immediately 
remove the present unworkable order per- 
taining to cotton in order to permit the re- 
sumption of normal distribution and process- 
ing of raw cotton; to assure the cotton farmer 
that the 16,000,000 bales he has been asked 
to produce by our Government will move 
readily as in the past. 

“Sec, 2. That the secretary of state im- 
mediately transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States; the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles S. Brannan; the Administrator of 
the Office of Price Stabilization, Michael Di- 
Salle; and to the North Carolina Members of 
Congress. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution shall become ef- 
fective upon its ratification. 

“In the general assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 6th day of March 1951, 

H. P. TAYLOR, 
“President of the Senate. 
W. Frank TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, relating to the 
invasion of fundamental American rights; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President on March 14, 1951, p. 2358, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 10 
“Concurrent resolution opposing and pro- 
testing the proposal of the United States 

‘Treasury to impose a tax on State and 

municipal bonds 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of South Dakota (the 
senate concurring) : 

“That it is the sense of the thirty-second 
legislative session of the State of South Da- 
kota now in session at the capitol in the 
city of Pierre, S. Dak., that the proposal of 
the Federal Treasury to tax State and mu- 
nicipal bonds is an unconstitutional at- 
tempt by one sovereignty to tax another 
which, if adopted, would result in protracted 
and expensive litigation and further which 
if imposed would seriously affect the econ- 
omy of State and local government in that 
their ability to finance necessary public im- 
provements would be greatly impaired by 
an increase in the cost thereof without yield- 


ing any appreciable revenues to the Federal 
Government. 
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“That it would subject State and local 
government to Federal control and adversely 
affect needed cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

“That our delegation in Congress is 
strongly urged to oppose imposition of the 
tax 


“That certified copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to 
the South Dakota delegation in Congress 
in Washington, D. C., that is to say, to the 
Honorable Kart E. Munpr and the Honor- 
able Francis Case, United States Senators; 
to the Honorable HAnOTD O. Lovre and the 
Honorable E. Y. Berry, Members of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Hon- 
orable RoBERT L. DoucHTon, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States Congress at Washington, 
D. C. 

“Hucn H. STORES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“W. J. Matson, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
“Rex A. Terry, 
“President of Senate, 
NIS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 13 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to assume 
its full obligations to Sioux Indians in the 
State of South Dakota in regard to the 
payment of old-age assistance 


“Whereas in its treaties with the Sioux 
Nation the Federal Government promised as 
part of the consideration for the rich region 
in this State known as the Black Hills, to 
‘take care of all needy Sioux Indians until 
they become self-supporting’; and 

“Whereas a situation now exists whereby 
the State of South Dakota is paying a good 
share of the welfare load and in particular 
the cost of old-age assistance, and by State 
law must attach a lien on the property of 
the recipients the same as other citizens in 
this great State; and 

“Whereas in direct violation of its solemn 
promise to protect Sioux Indian property by 
keeping it tax-free and not subject to en- 
cumbrance, the Federal Government allows 
the imposition of this lien and directly par- 
ticipates in the proceeds thereof to the ex- 
tent of its total contribution to such aid by 
requiring the State to refund the Federal 
share of the proceeds of the lien; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota that the failure 
of the Federal Government to fulfill its obli- 
gations in this regard and pay the whole cost 
of such old-age assistance without a con- 
tribution by the State, which failure by 
State law has resulted in the unfair imposi- 
tion of the lien on Sioux Indian property, is 
contrary to the provisions of treaties entered 
into between the Federal Government and 
the Sioux Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the 
senate concurring therein) do memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to assume 
its full obligation to Sioux Indians in this 
State in regard to the payment of old-age 
assistance and other welfare aid; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That coples of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate of 
the United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Honorable KARL E. 
Munptr and the Honorable Francis CASE, 
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United States Senators from South Dakota, to 
the Honorable Harorp O. Lovre and the Hon- 
orable E. T. Berry, Representatives in Con- 
gress from South Dakota, and to the pre- 
siding officers of both Houses of Congress of 
the United States. 
“HucH H. STOKES, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“W, J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
“REX A. TERRY, 
“President of Senate, 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 


COMPULSORY HEA] TH INSURANCE 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from James T. Barnes, 
executive secretary of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C., transmitting resolutions 
from 10 organizations of North Carolina, 
protesting against proposed legislation 
providing compulsory health insurance, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and resolutions be appropriately re- 
ferred, and that the letter and one of the 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and the letter and one of th resolutions 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, N. C., February 19, 1951. 
Hon. CLYDE R, Hoey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HoT: Please find enclosed 
copies of resolutions opposing compulsory 
health insurance from the following organi- 
zations in North Carolina: 

. Carteret County Medical Auxiliary. 
Beaufort Book Club. 

Lions Club of Mount Airy. 

. Mount Airy Junior Woman's Club. 

. Blue Ridge Garden Club. 

Fair Bluff Woman's Club, 

. Hallsboro Home Demonstration Club. 
Credit Women's Breakfast Club, White- 
ville. 

9. Maids and Matrons Club of Chadbourn, 

10. Home and Garden Club of Aberdeen. 

I feel sure that you will find interesting 
these expressions of opinion from the people 
whom you represent. 

Respectfully, 


OAR N o 


James T. BARNES, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas the United States has the highest 
standards of health, of medical care, and of 
scientific medical facilities of any country in 
the world, as a result of our system of free 
enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has caused a decline in na- 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
standards and facilities; and 

Whereas wherever government has assumed 
control of medical services, the result has 
been tremendous multiplication of costs over 
original estimates, extreme tax burdens, and 
national deficits, and gradual extension of 
socialization into other activities of national 
life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Carteret County Med- 
ical Auxillary does hereby go on record 
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against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control; 
That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each Senator from the State of North Caro- 
lina, and the Representative from our dis- 
trict, and that said Senators and Represent- 
ative be and are hereby respectfully re- 
quested to use every effort at their command 
to prevent the enactment of such legislation, 
Mrs, S. W. HATCHER, 
President, 
Mrs. S, W. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Secretary. 
Dated this 7th day of February 1951. 


RATIFICATION OF NORTH ATLANTIC RE- 
GIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT— 
RESOLUTION OF MISSOURI BROAD- 
CASTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on March 
12, 1951, the Missouri Broadcasters As- 
sociation, at a meeting in Jefferson City, 
Mo., adopted a resolution favoring the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Re- 
gional Broadcasting agreement. 

I present the resolution for appropri- 
ate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution favoring ratification of NARBA 
agreement adopted by Missouri Broad- 
casters Association at a meeting in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., March 12, 1951 


Whereas the Senate of the United States 
now has under consideration the proposed 
new NARBA agreement which has the en- 
dorsement of the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Department of State; 
and 

Whereas ratification of said NARBA agree- 
ment by the Senate is necessary before it 
can become a treaty; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has already commended said NARBA 
agreement to the Senate; and 

Whereas a national group representing 
a very small proportion of broadcasters known 
as Clear Channel Broadcasting Service has 
been attempting to scuttle said NARBA 
agreement and otherwise to delay favorable 
action by the Senate in its ratification; and 

Whereas the Missouri Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation believes there is urgent need for a 
new NARBA treaty and said agreement ap- 
pears to be the best that could be negotiated 
by the representatives of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Missouri Broadcasters As- 
sociation whose membership comprises the 
great majority of licensees of radio broad- 
casting stations in the State of Missouri at 
a duly called regular meeting of membership 
March 12, 1951, at Jefferson City, Mo., here- 
by commends that IARBA agreement and 
requests the Senate to ratify said NARBA 
agreement at the earliest possible date so 
that the effective date at which said agree- 
ment may become a treaty will thus be not 
neoessarily delayed. 

Resolved, also, That the secretary of Mis- 
souri Broadcasters Association shall trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the two 
United States Senators from Missouri with 
covering letter to request presentation of 
this resolution to the Senate as soon as 
possible, 

G. PEARSON WARD, 
Secretary, Missouri Broadcasters 
Association, 


CIVIL DEFENSE—RESOLUTIONS OF NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
two resolutions adopted at a recent na- 
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tional conference of civil-defense direc- 
tors. 

One resolution pertains to representa- 
tion of State and Territorial directors of 
civil defense on the Civil Defense Ad- 
visory Council, and the other pertains to 
insurance for civil-defense volunteers. 
These resolutions were sent to me by 
R. J. Olson, director of the civil defense 
for the State of Wisconsin. 

As is known throughout the Nation, 
Wisconsin under General Olson’s direc- 
tion is pioneering in the setting up of an 
adequate civil-defense system, and it is 
only natural therefore that we should 
take particular interest in actions at the 
Federal level in conjunction with our 
State efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions as adopted by the na- 
tional conference be printed in the REC- 
orp, and thereafter referred to the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee for con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Resolution 1 


Whereas by authority of the Eighty-first 
Congress, Public Law 920, further desig- 
nated as the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 was enacted; and 

Whereas section 102 (a) provides for the 
creation of a Civil Defense Advisory Council, 
which shall advise and consult with the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to general or basic 
policy matters relating to civil defense; and 

Whereas the designation of personnel of 
the 12 members of said Council eliminates 
specific designation of representation by one 
or more State directors; and 

Whereas it is considered by this confer- 
ence that representation by one or more State 
or Territorial directors is not only desirable 
but essential to the proper development of 
policies and procedures for the over-all pro- 
gram, as developed by the States: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator be requested to advise the 
President that it is the recommendation of 
this conference that the membership of the 
Council include appropriate representation 
drawn from among the State and Territorial 
directors of civil defense, 


Resolution 3 

Whereas the recruiting of civil-defense vol- 
unteers is being hampered in many States 
by the reluctance of citizens to expose them- 
selves to danger without adequate insurance 
protection against injury or death sustained 
in civil-defense training and operations; and 

Whereas the burden of such insurance pro- 
tection is great; and 

Whereas the overcoming of the effects hoth 
material and financial, of enemy attack and 
the preparation of civil-defense forces to 
minimize such effects is a matter of national 
and not merely local concern: Be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to 
recommend to the Congress the enactment of 
suitable legislation to provide adequate in- 
surance protection to officially enrolled civil- 
defense volunteers throughout the Nation 
against injury or death sustained in active 
civil-defense training, or in operations. 


STRENGTHENING OF UNITED NATIONS 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF NORTH 
DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Legislature of North Dekota, 
I present for appropriate reference a 
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concurrent resolution adopted by that 
body, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to support and strengthen 
the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when presented by Mr. Youne on 
March 12, 1951, p. 2218, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
North Dakota approves of the resolution, 

Mr. LANGER. I approve of anything 
the Legislature of North Dakota does— 
yes—as a general rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 362. A bill for the relief of Tu Do Chau 
(also known as Szetu Dju or Anna Szetu) 
(Rept. No. 179); 

S. 470. A bill for the relief of Sister Bertha 
Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska (Rept. 
No. 180); 

S. 473. A bill for the relief of Joseph Bern- 
stein (Rept. No. 181); 

H. R. 599. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Alvin Smith, of New Castle, Del., arising out 
of the damage sustained by him as a result 
of the construction and maintenance of the 
New Castle United States Army Air Base, 
New Castle, Del. (Rept. No. 182); 

H. R. 1249. A bill for the relief of the La 
Fayette Brewery, Inc. (Rept. No. 183); and 

H. R. 1682. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Marciano O. Garces (Rept. No, 184). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 953. A bill for the relief of Peter E. 
Kolesnikoff (Rept. No. 185); and 

H. R. 1822. A bill for the relief of Harry C. 
Goakes (Rept. No. 186). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 857. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
A. Mongrain (Rept. No. 187). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: y 

H. Con. Res, 49, Concurrept resolution fa- 
voring the grant of status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 188). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1154. A bill for the relief Edi Bertoli, 
Gino Guglielmi, Serafineo Ballerini, and Giu- 
seppi Biggi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, HENDRICKSON: 

S. 1155. A bill to authorize Rear Adm, 
Emory D. Stanley, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to accept employment with the Gov- 
ernment of Peru; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1156. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Merle 
Cappeller Weyel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
WATKINS) : 

S. 1157. A bill to convey to the Fish and 
Game Commission of the State of Utah cer- 
tain lands designated as the Bear Lake Fish 
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Cultural Station; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1158. A bill for the relief of Takako Kita- 
mura Dalluge; and 

S. 1159. A bill for the relief of Stevan Duro- 
vic, Marko Durovic, Olga Wickerhauser Duro- 
vic, and Stevan M. Durovic; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution authorizing 
Epwin C. JoHNSON, a Senator from the State 
of Colorado, to accept the decoration ten- 
dered him by the Italian Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OF CANCELLATION OF 
CERTAIN CAPITAL TRANSIT CO, LINES 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland submitted 
the following résolution (S. Res. 101), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is requested to (1) determine 
the extent of its power to make an investi- 
gation and study of, and its power to issue 
orders or take other action with respect to, 
the proposed cancellations of service by the 
Capital Transit Co. on lines N-8, O-2, Y-3, 
'T-4, F-8, H-3, G-8, and X-8 in Prince Georges 
and Montgomery Counties, Md., and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; (2) make such investiga- 
tion and study with respect to such pro- 
posed cancellations, and issue such orders 
or take such action pending the making of 
such investigation and study and upon the 
completion thereof, as it may determine to 
be within its powers and in the public in- 
terest; and (3) report.to the Congress as 
soon as practicable the results of such in- 
vestigation and study (including an account 
of any orders issued or action taken pending 
or upon completion thereof), together with 
its recommendations, if any, for necessary 


legislation. 
ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 


DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McMAHON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. WATKINS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate Resolution 99, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William Boyd Sloan, of Georgia, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Georgia, vice Robert L. Russell, 
elevated; and 

Benjamin Scott Whaley, of South Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of South Carolina. 
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By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Ernest F. Klinge, of Maryland, to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Commissioner of Patents; 
and 

Thomas E. Fairchild, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, vice Charles H. Cashin, 
resigned. 


CONVENTION ON ORGANIZATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
in receipt of a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting 
a convention concerning the organization 
of the Employment Service, and calls the 
attention of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Executive B, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, the au- 
thentic text of a convention concerning 
the organization of the Employment 
Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The President’s mes- 
sage, together with the accompanying 
papers, will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the Presi- 
dent’s message of transmittal will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, an 
authentic text of a convention (No. 88), 
concerning the organization of the em- 
ployment service, which was adopted at 
the thirty-first session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, held at San 
Francisco June 17 to July 10, 1948. In 
accordance with the obligations of the 
Government of the United States as a 
member of the International Labor Or- 
ganization I transmit also, for the en- 
actment of such legislation or for such 
other action as may be appropriate, an 
authentic text of a recommendation (No. 
83) concerning the organization of the 
employment service, also adopted at the 
thirty-first session of the International 
Labor Conference. 

In connection with consideration of 
the convention and recommendation I 
am enclosing the report of the Secre- 
tary of State with regard thereto, to- 
gether with a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of Labor to the Secretary of 
State expressing the coordinated view of 
the interested departments and agencies 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the convention and 
recommendation. 

With reference to the provisions of the 
convention relating to territorial appli- 
cation (article 13), it is planned, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the interested departments and agencies, 
that at the time the United States in- 
strument of ratification of the conven- 
tion is transmitted to the Director- 
Géneral of the International Labor Office 
for registration there will also be com- 
municated a declaration stating that the 
convention shall apply to Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and that with respect to other 
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territories for whose international rela- 
tions the United States is responsible, 
the United States reserves its decision in 
accordance with article 13, paragraph 1 
(d). In this connection it will be noted 
that in accordance with article 13, para- 
graph 3, the United States may by a sub- 
sequent: declaration cancel in whole or 
in part any reservations originally made 
with respect to territories. 

As it is the opinion of the interested 
departments and agencies that existing 
legislation meets the standards pre- 
scribed by convention No. 88, I am not re- 
questing implementing legislation for 
the convention with respect either to the 
continental United States (including 
Alaska) or to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

No legislation is recommended with 
regard to the recommendation (No. 83) 
concerning the organization of the em- 
ployment service. 

I am also referring the text of recom- 
mendation No. 83 and, for information, 
the text of convention No, 88 to the 
House of Representatives. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
The Warre House, March 19, 1951. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Seere- 
tary of State; (2) letter, with annex, 
from the Secretary of Labor; (3) au- 
thentic texts of convention and recom- 
mendation.) 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR McMAHON AT 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF CHARITABLE 
IRISH SOCIETY OF BOSTON 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator McManon at the two 
hundred and fourteenth anniversary dinner 
of the Charitable Irish Society of Boston, 
held at Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 
17, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A FOOTNOTE FOR HISTORIANS ON THE 
STRANGE CASE OF ALGER HISS 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him entitled “A Footnote for His- 
torlans on the Strange Case of Alger Hiss,” 
and an article entitled “Links to Field Cited,” 
written by Drew Pearson, and published in 
the Washington Post of March 17, 1951, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


SMALL BUSINESS IN THE DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M, 
MEAD 


IMr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the subject Small Business in the 
Defense Program, delivered by Hon. JAMES 
M. Meap, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in Buffalo, N. L., on March 13, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NATIONAL FISCAL SITUATION— 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NEW 
JERSEY REPUBLICAN STATE COMMIT- 
TEE 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 

a resolution adopted by the New Jersey Re- 

publican State Committee, dealing with the 

national fiscal situation, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

NINETEEN. HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE 
BUDGET MADE UNDERSTANDABLE FOR 
PUBLIC—ARTICLE BY DR. AUDLEY H. F. 
STEPHAN 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
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an article entitled “Nineteen Hundred and 
Fifty-one Budget of Billions of Dollars Made 
Understandable for Public,” published in the 
New Brunswick Sunday Times of February 
18, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE REAL ISSUE—ARTICLE BY JAMES P. 
WARBURG 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by James P. Warburg on March 10, 1951, en- 
titled “Let Us Debate the Real Issue,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEED FOR MORE DOCTORS—ARTI- 
CLE FROM BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Flu Egidemie Pointed Up Need for 
More Doctors To Answer House Calls,” pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Evening News of March 
7, 1951, which appears in the Appendix. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Senate’s Gobbledygook,” published in 
the Washington Post of March 19, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION— 
NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “What Price Education as Defense?” 
written by Sydney J. Harris and published 
in the Chicago Daily News oi March 13, 1951, 
and also a column writven by Zsabel and 
Robert Rennie relating to the same subject, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


MILITARY MANPOWER—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


[ Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Moving Toward Strength,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 11, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN TROOP 
MOVEMENTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 
[Mr. ELLENDER aske¢ and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

regarding proposed restrictions on American 
troop movements, published in the New 

Orleans Times-Picayune of March 15, 1951, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FULBRIGHT EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
PROGRAM—LETTER FROM J. T. SALTER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
from J. T. Salter, of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin, 
directed to Senator FULBRIGHT, regarding the 
exchange of persons program, which appears 
in the Appendix]. 


FOREIGN POLICY—ARTICLE BY LOWELL 
MELLETT 

[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Precorp an article en- 

titled “Opposition Not Quite Unanimous,” 

written by Lowell Mellett, and published in 

the Washington Star o* March 17, 1951, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

MIKE MASAOKA, LOYAL JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN, LOBBIES WITHOUT VOTES, 
MONEY—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR EDSON 
[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled Mike Masaoka, Loyal Japanese-Amer- 
ican, Lobbies Without Votes, Money,” written 
by Arthur Edson, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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DEFENSE OF EUROPE—ARTICLE BY 
CONSTANTINE BROWN 

[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconp an article en- 
titled “Diplomats and Legislators at Odds on 
Allied Lineup,” written by Constantine 
Brown, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of March 18, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


REFORMING RFC—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 

Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Reforming RFC,” published in the 
March 12, 1951, issue of the Tampa Morning 
Tribune, of Tampa, Fla., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


HOW TO FIGHT RED CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
a recent article entitled “My Plan To 
Fight Red China,” written by Maj. Gen, 
Claire L, Chennault, retired, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the magazine 
See. The article deals with the possi- 
bility of giving aid to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and non-Communist guerrillas 
within China. I believe the article is of 
considerable significance and should be 
of interest to Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My PLAN To FIGHT RED CHINA 
(By Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault) 

A regiment of tanks rumbles up to a power 

plant, spouts fire and thunder, silences a 


whole string of war factories, and sets pulses 


throbbing half around the world. 

No pulse would throb if a grimy, unnoticed 
oil wiper quietly packed 3 pounds of high 
explosives in the power plant’s generators, 
but the factories would be silenced just the 
same. 

A squadron of bombing planes, complete 
with crews, fuel, and ammunition, may knock 
out a strategically important enemy bridge— 
at a cost of perhaps $5,000,000. 

Three inconspicuous men in overalls, carry- 
ing TNT in their lunchboxes, could do the 
job for the price of an evening in a night 
club. 

And a single man with 15 cents’ worth of 
dynamite fuze, moving stealthily in the dark, 
is just as dangerous to an ammunition dump 
as a skyful of B-29’s, 

Nowadays, dynamite, TNT, and fuzes, as 
well as fire bombs, time clocks, knives, pistols, 
rifles, and tommy guns can turn an occupied 
country into a hell for its conquerors. These 
are the weapons of sabotage and, in broader 
terms, of guerrilla warfare. Old-time cam- 
paigners considered this form of internal 
strife a rag-tag orphan of war, troublesome 
until quelled by firm measures, But, though 
military strategists have been slow to admit 
it, there are no longer any firm measures that 
will quell it. Even the torture and mass mur- 
der of civilians may multiply a conqueror’s 
underground enemies. Assuming an outside 
source of supply, the airplane, the cargo para- 
chute, and the portable radio, twentieth-cen- 
tury guerrilla warfare can assume maddening 
dimensions. 4 

During World War II, internal warfare 
decimated German armies occupying Russia, 
Many experts credit it with the extra margin 
of force, added to that of the massed Red 
armies, which made Russian victory possible. 

In occupied France, Nazi troop trains were 
dynamited, communications disrupted, power 
lines severed, and chaos substituted for order 
by the French underground. In some areas, 
the victor was obliged to employ more 
troops to maintain control, however shaky, 
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than he needed to win in the first place. 
Allied commanders estimate that, in the 
battles which rolled Hitler’s goose-steppers 
back into Germany, the underground was 
worth a dozen divisions. 


DEEDS OF THE RICE PADDY NAVY 


In World War II, also, guerrilla warfare 
proved its worth in Jap-dominated China, 
Led by Rear Admiral Milton Edward Miles, in 
a top-secret unit known as SACO (Sino- 
American Cooperative Organization), 3,000 
Americans organized 125,000 Chinese guer- 
rillas into a force which spread dismay 
among the conquerors. 

According to the unit’s official history, 
SACO: The Rice Paddy Navy, by Com- 
mander Roy Olin Stratton: 

“From June 1, 1944, to July 1, 1945, SACO 
guerrillas, at times led by Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel, killed 23,450 Japanese, - 
wounded 9,166, captured 291, and destroyed 
209 bridges, 84 locomotives and 141 ships 
and river craft, besides many depots and 
warehouses.” 

What was achieved in China against the 
Japanese can be achieved in China—on a 
much greater scale—against the Chinese 
Communists and their Russian rulers. 

For example: At Nanking, China’s former 
capital, the mile-wide Yangtze River cuts 
the main railroad connecting Manchuria and 
North China with Shanghai and China’s 
southeast seaboard. There is no bridge. 
Two huge train ferries, each floating twenty- 
odd freight cars, keep traffic moving. 

If these ferries were sunk, north-south 
freight traffic could not be fully restored for 
weeks—perhaps months. But a couple of 
quiet stowaways, trained to use - TNT effi- 
ciently, could blow the ferries sky high. 

Or take another example: Shanghai's con- 
gested waterfront is linked with the Pacific 
and the outside world by the Whangpoo 
River, a stream less than a hundred yards 
wide in places. A well-coached band of 
river men, in command of one heavily loaded 
steamer, could swing it sidewise on an ebb 
tide, blow it up—and isolate Shanghai's mil- 
lions from the sea. 

SACO’s saboteurs used to tie high explo- 
sives to either end of a length of rope and 
float it down the Whangpoo with the tide. 
When the rope struck a snag—the prow of 
a Japanese vessel, for instance—the two 
ends would converge until the TNT hit the 
sides of the snag, and exploded. (It is need- 
less for me to say that the Whangpoo .tide 
still ebbs and flows, though the boats along 
the Bund are Communist now.) 


WHY RED CHINA IS VULNERABLE 


When Communist Chief Mao Tse-tung 
built up his forces along China’s eastern 
seaboard between Swatow to the south and 
Shanghai in the north, he stored thousands 
of gallons of aviation gasoline in depots 
dotting the coast. A fire bomb in the right 
place, a coolie saboteur with a match in his 
hands, would turn any such depot into an 
inferno. 

For two reasons, Red China today is espe- 
cially vulnerable to guerrilla warfare, 
First, a powerful resistance movement is 
building up on China’s mainland. It may 
number 1,000,000 men, with millions more 
on the fence, willing to fight under prom- 
ising circumstances. Secondly, there are 
500,000 Chinese Nationalist troops on the 
island of Formosa. These Nationalists are 
ready to supply leadership for the main- 
land guerrillas. 

Under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
his military chief, Gen. Sun Li-jen—a prod- 
uct of our own Virginia Military Institute— 
the Nationalists are being well trained. 
Most of them have relatives on the main- 
land. They were driven from their native 
land by the Communists, and naturally they 
are eager to go back. 

I was a dinner guest at Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek's home in Taipeh some 
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days ago. I can report that he is calmly 
confident that his Nationalists, with or with- 
out help, ultimately will retake their native 
land from its Russian-puppet rulers. True, 
the Communist conquerors swept Chiang’s 
forces into exile. But ramming a mecha- 
nized army through hungry Chinese, mostly 
rural noncombatants, and holding down the 
struggling mass thus temporarily conquered 
are two different tasks. 

Today, the once-scattered, once-tattered 
Nationalist Army has been unified and, im- 
portantly, is no longer hungry. Unlike for- 
eigners, these Nationalists on Formosa can 
inconspicuously slip onto the Chinese main- 
land at night, in small groups, and melt 
into the underground. They can infiltrate 
the 450,000,000 Chinese now living under 
the Communist yoke, and, in the main, 
hating it. They can spark sporadic upris- 
ings over the entire expanse of China—out- 
breaks by an army with no visible front 
for the Communist to attack. 

The Nationalists on Formosa can—and 
must—deliver weapons, ammunition, and sa- 
botage equipment to the guerrillas on the 
mainland. They must also drop portable 
radios, for close communication ties extend 
from every corner of China to Formosa’s 
anti-Communists. Thus information can be 
transmitted on every move made by the 
Reds: departures of troop trains, creation 
of arsenals, warehouses and ammunition 
dumps, arrivals of steamships, and so on, 

Each arsenal, each warehouse, each ammu- 
nition dump is a reachable target. Under 
proper leadership, Chinese who hate the Reds 
can sneak into them at night to wreak de- 
struction and death. 

The great masses of the Chinese people 
never sought communism. Their leaders 
were beguiled by pledges of better living 
conditions, at a time when it was hard to 
imagine how conditions could be worse, 
Mao Tse-tung promised an even, stable econ- 
omy. Now many Chinese know that he could 
not deliver on this promise if he tried, and 
that he is not even trying. Teeming, hun- 
gry populations in every province are fuel 
for rebellion. The first already are smol- 
dering. Able, determined men can make 
them sweep far and wide. 

The Nationalists on Formosa must execute 
not only guerrilla raids but overt, formal 
acts of warfare against the mainland Com- 
munists. 

The Nationalist air force, numbering per- 
haps-120,000 men, with 150 front-line planes, 
must bomb bridges and destroy locomotives 
and freight cars. Incendiary bombs must be 
dropped on Communist marshaling yards, 
Communist truck transport must be blasted. 

Soon after overrunning South China, the 
Communists reopened abandoned tungsten 
and tin mines in south central Hunan Prov- 
ince. Red China badly needs their output. 
But Nationalist pilots have spotted these 
installations and they are marked on the 
maps in Formosa. These tin and tungsten 
mines must be wrecked. Furthermore, 
touch-me-not small mines, like those used 
in World War II, must be sown like grass in 
the innumerable river fords of mainland 
China along Communist supply routes, 


AID FROM UNITED STATES IS NECESSARY 


The small Nationalist navy must be im- 
proved, to insure effective blockade of the 
Chinese seaboard. Mines must be laid 
secretly in harbor entrances. All types of 
Red seacraft must be attacked, from per- 
sonnel-carrying junks and sampans to 
freighters, gunboats, and heavy barges. 

To carry on a campaign of harassment 
against the mainland, the Nationalist Army 
on Formosa already has considerable equip- 
ment, including small arms, ammunition, 
light and heavy machine guns, some self- 
propelled artillery, tanks, and armored cars. 
It must have more, however, and this can 
only come from the nations of the free West- 
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ern World, particularly from the United 
States. 

Such aid from the West could be extended 
on an undercover, or at least an unadmitted 
basis, if the west so desired. Certainly it 
could be extended without fanfare. All the 
world knows that the Russians aid, as well 
as control, their Communist puppets in 
China. Though the Stalinists deny having 
extended recent material aid to their satel- 
lites, this contention long ago was dismissed 
as ludicrous. 

If we are to extend aid to the Formosa 
Nationalists, the only forces in the Far East 
capable of stopping, or even impeding, fur- 
ther Red aggression in that hemisphere, it 
will be necessary to use a limited number of 
Americans, or at least non-Chinese, for train- 
ing and supervisory purposes. But, in my 
opinion, the use of Americans or other na- 
tionalists for actual warfare on the mainland 
of China would not only be unnecessary; it 
almost certainly would result in the out- 
break of a general war—and in general 
disaster. 

Establishment of an international volun- 
teer force based on Formosa, however, would 
serve an effective purpose. It would attract 
thousands of volunteers to the Nationalist 
banner, and provide seasoned Units capable 
of directing a strong campaign against com- 
munism in Asia. Generalissimo Chiang 
would gladly establish such a force, if given 
encouragement, arms, and equipment. In 
my own files, I have letters from hundreds of 
young men, of all nationalities, who would 
gladly join such a force. 

It would not be necessary to destroy Chi- 
nese cities in order to sap Red China’s 
strength. Such bombing would kill hun- 
dreds of Chinese noncombatants for every 
Red target eliminated. It also would embit- 
ter Chinese on the mainiand against the 
Western World. Finally, the importance of 
the target would not justify the cost. And, 
obviously, no Chinese Communist target 
would be important enough to warrant use 
of the fantastically expensive atom bomb— 
to say nothing of other considerations 
against using it. 

I estimate that, at the relatively small 
cost to the United States of $500,000,000 a 
year, Red China can be freckled with revolt. 
Its attention and energies can be diverted 
from further aggression abroad to defensive 
operations at home. 

As I said in my article in See’s March 1950 
issue: 

“Once the Reds have mopped up in China, 
they will turn against smaller targets to the 
South below China, in Asia, they can choose 
and conquer victims one at a time.” 

Only the saturation of China with trou- 
ble for its Red warlords can halt the south- 
ward sweep of communism in Asia. 

That saturation, however, can be man- 
aged; properly used, Chiang’s force can so de- 
moralize the Chinese Communists that they 
will lose strength in Asia and become a 
heavy drain on the militarist economy of 
Russia, Soviet might, while great, is not lim- 
itless. The Russians are not supermen, 

REDS’ GRIP ON ASIA MUST BE LOOSENED 

I propose, in short that the Communist 
oppressors in Asia be burdened with an 
internal struggle which will strain all their 
resources, leaving them no strength for fur- 
ther foreign adventures. I do not believe 
that this will cause Russia to declare war on 
the United States or the rest of the free 
world. On the contrary, it will give the 
United States a bargaining position in the 
Far East, and only if we occupy such a posi- 
tion can we ever persuade the Chinese Com- 
munists and their Russian masters to talk 
sincerely about a lasting peace. Commu- 
nists do not negotiate with weak opponents; 
they dictate to them. Intended Red vic- 
tims who do not show fight are soon swal- 
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lowed. I believe the iron grip of commu- 
nism on Asia can be loosened—and with- 
out plunging the entire world into war. I 
also believe that, unless that grip is loosened, 
the Reds, by enslaving all the Orient, 
soon will win an almost inexhaustible supply 
of manpower and raw materials. Left un- 
molested to exploit this supply, the Com- 
munists can build an enormous juggernaut 
for use in Europe—and eventually in North 
and South America—perhaps before the free 
world can prepare to meet that juggernaut's 
fearful thrust. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
207) making additional appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fis- 
cal year 1951, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) 
making additional appropriations for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1951, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the proper time I should like to be 
recognized in my own right, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
inquires if there is any further routine 
business to be transacted? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a quorum call, provided he does not 
lose the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has not recognized the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. : 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette McMahon 
Anderson Green Magnuson 
Bennett Hayden Malone 
Benton Hendrickson Martin 
Brewster Hennings ybank 
Bricker Hickenlooper Millikin 
Butler, Md. Hil Monroney 
Byrd Hoey Mundt 
Cain Holland Murray 
Capehart Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Hunt O'Mahoney 
Case Ives Pastore 
Chavez Jenner Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kerr Smathers 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Duff Knowland Smith, N. J 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Lehman S n 
Elender Lodge Stennis 
Fe McCarran Taft 
Flanders y Watkins 
rear McClellan Wiley 
Pulbright McFarland Williams 
George McKellar 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
tha Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] are absent on off- 
cial committee business. 

The Senator from South Carolina Mr. 
JOHNSTON] is absent on public business, 
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The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Nixon] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Nebraska IMr. 
WHERRY and Mr. BUTLER] and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Tosey] is absent on official busi- 
ness in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeEl, the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
VANDENBERG], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Lawrence W. Wetherby, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, has filled the vacancy in the Sen- 
ate caused by the death of our late col- 
league Virgil M. Chapman, by the ap- 
pointment of THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD, of 
Lexington, Ky. I send the certificate of 
appointment to the desk and advise the 
President of the Senate that the Sen- 
ator-designate is in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certif- 
cate of election will be read. : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT 


To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF 
UNITED STATES, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, I, Lawrence W. 
Wetherby, Governor of said Commonwealth, 
do hereby appoint Hon. THOMAS R. UNDER- 
woop, Lexington, Ky., a Senator from said 
Commonwealth to represent the State of 
Kentucky in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy therein caused by 
the death of Hon. Virgil M. Chapman, Paris, 
Ky. is filled by election as provided by law 
said appointment to become effective March 
19, 1951. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
Lawrence W. Wetherby, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Frankfort, Ky., this 16th day of 
March in the year of our Lord 1951. 

Done at Frankfort, Ky., this the 16th day 
of March in the year of our Lord, 1951, and 
in the year of the Commonwealth the one 


THE 


hundred and fifty-ninth. 


LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, H 

Governor. | 

Attest: ra 
[SEAL] Y 
GEORGE GLENN HATCHER, “Y 

Secretary of State. : 

Susan B. RUTHERFORD, 

Assistant, > © 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- © 
cate will be placed on file with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

The Chair is ready to administer the 
oath of office to the Senator-designate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, escorted by Mr. 
CLEMENTS, advanced to the desk, and the 
oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to him by the Vice President. 
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PEANUT MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
consider House bill 2615, Calendar No. 
167, with the understanding that it may 
be disposed of in 15 or 20 minutes. This 
is what is known as the peanut bill. It 
is said to be very important that the bill 
be passed before the planting season 
begins. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2615) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1939, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 358 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

1. Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) The national acreage allotment 
for 1951, less the acreage to be allotted to 
new farms under subsection (f) of this 
section, shall be apportioned among the 
States on the basis of the larger of the fol- 
lowing for each State: (a) The acreage al- 
lotted to the State as its share of the 1950 
national acreage allotment of 2,100,000 acres, 
or (b) the State’s share of 2,100,000 acres 
apportioned to States on the basis of the 
average acreage harvested for nuts in each 
State in the 5 years 1945-49: Provided, That 


a 


- any allotment so determined for any State 


which is less than the 1951 State allotment 
announced by the Secretary prior to the 
enactment of this act shall be increased to 
such announced allotment and the acreage 
required for such increases shall be in addi- 
tion to the 1951 national acreage allotment 
and shall be considered in determining State 
acreage allotments in future years. For any 
year subsequent to 1951, the national acre- 
age allotment for that year, less the acreage 
to be allotted to new farms under subsec- 
tion (f) of this section, shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of their share 
of the national acreage allotment for the 
most recent year in which such apportion- 
ment was made. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines, on the basis of the average yield 
per acre of peanuts by types during the pre- 
ceding 5 years, adjusted for trends in yields 
and abnormal conditions of production af- 
fecting yields in such 5 years, that the supply 
of any type or types of peanuts for any mar- 
keting year, beginning with the 1951-52 
marketing year, will be insufficient to meet 
the estimated demand for cleaning and shell- 
ing purposes at prices at which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may sell for such 
purposes peanuts owned or controlled by it, 
the State allotments for those States produc- 


ing such type or types of peanuts shall be 


increased to the extent determined by the 
Secretary to be required to meet such de- 
mand but the allotment for any State may 
not be increased under this provision above 
the 1947 harvested acreage of peanuts for 
such State. The total increase so deter- 
mined shall be apportioned among such 
States for distribution among farms pro- 
ducing peanuts of such type or types on the 
basis of the average acreage of peanuts of 
such type or types in the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which the allotments 
are being determined. The additional acre- 
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age so required shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment, the production 
from such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota, and the increase 
in acreage allotted under this provision shall 
not be considered in establishing future 
State, county, or farm acreage allotments.” 

2. Subsection (d) is amended by changing 
the second sentence to read as follows; 

“(d) The State acreage allotment for 1952 
and any subsequent year shall be apportioned 
among farms on which peanuts were pro- 
duced in any one of the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the year for which 
such apportionment is made, on the basis of 
the following: Past acreage of peanuts, tak- 
ing into consideration the acreage allotments 
previously established for the farm; abnormal 
conditions affecting acreage; land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
peanuts; crop-rotation practices; and soil and 
other physical factors affecting the produe- 
tion of peanu 

3. Add new subsections (e), (f), (g), and 
(h), as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, the Secretary may, if 
the State committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will facilitate the effective administra- 
tion of the provisions of the act, provide for 
the apportionment of the State acreage al- 
lotment for 1952 and any subsequent year 
among the counties in the State on the basis 
of the past acreage of peanuts harvested for 
nuts (excluding acreage in excess of farm 
allotments) in the county during the 5 years 
immediately preceding the year in which 
such apportionment is made, with such ad- 
justments as are deemed necessary for abnor- 
mal conditions affecting acreage, for trends 
in acreage, and for additional allotments 
for types of peanuts in short supply under 
the provisions of subsection (e). The county 
acreage allotment shall be apportioned 
among farms on the basis of the factors set 
forth in subsection (d) of this section. 

) Not more than 1 percent of the na- 
tional acreage allotment shall be apportioned 
among farms on which peanuts are to be 
produced during the calendar year for which 
the allotment is made but on which peanuts 
were not produced during any one of the 
past 3 years, on the basis of the following: 
Past peanut-producing experience by the pro- 
ducers; land, labor, and equipment available 
for the production of peanuts; crop-rotation 
practices; and soil and other physical factors 
affecting the production of peanuts. | 

“(g) Any part of the acreage allotted to 
individual farms under the provisions of this 
section on which peanuts will not be pro- 
duced and which is voluntarily surrendered 
to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the allotments to such farms and may 
be reapportioned by the county committee to 
other farms in the same county receiving 
allotments, in amounts determined by the 
county committee to be fair and reasonable 
on the basis of land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of peanuts, erop- 
rotation practices, and soil and other phys- 
ical factors affecting the production of pea- 
nuts. Any transfer of allotments under this 
provision shall not operate to reduce the 
allotment for any subsequent year for the 
farm from which acreage is transferred, ex- 
cept as the farm becomes ineligible for an 
allotment by failure to produce peanuts dur- 
ing a 3-year period, and any such transfer 
shall not operate to increase the allotment 
for any subsequent year for the farm to which 
the acreage is transferred: Provided, That, 
notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
act, any part of any farm acreage allotment 
may be permanently released in writing to 
the county committee by the owner and 
operator of the farm, and reapportioned as 
provided herein. 
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„(n) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the allotment deter- 
mined or which would have been de- 
termined for any land which is removed from 
agricultural production in 1950 or any sub- 
sequent year for any purpose because of 
acquisition by any Federal, State, or other 
agency having a right of eminent domain 
shall be placed in a pool and shall be avail- 
able for use in providing equitable allot- 
ments for farms owned or acquired by 
owners displaced because of acquisition of 
their farms by such agencies. Upon appli- 
cation to the county committee, within 5 
years from the date of such acquisition of 
the farms, any owner so displaced shall be 
entitled to have an allotment for any other 
farm owned or acquired by him equal to 
an allotment which would have been de- 
termined for such other farm plus the allot- 
ment which would have been determined 
for the farm so acquired: Provided, That 
such allotment shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the acreage of cropland on the farm. 

“The provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable if (a) there is any marketing 
quota penalty due with respect to the mar- 
keting of peanuts from the farm acquired 
by the Federal, State, or other agency or by 
the owner of the farm; (b) any peanuts 
produced on such farm have not been ac- 
counted for as required by the Secretary; 
or (c) the allotment next established for 
the farm acquired by the Federal, State, or 
other agency would have been reduced be- 
cause of false or improper identification of 
peanuts produced on or marketed from such 
farm.” 

Src. 2. Section 359 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

1. Subsection (a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, no refund of any penalty 
shall be made because of peanuts kept on 
the farm for seed or for home consumption.” 

2. Subsection (g) is amended by (1) add- 
ing after “1947” in the first sentence the 
words “or 1948, if no peanuts were harvested 
on the farm in 1947”, (2) striking out after 
the word “That,” where it first appears in 
the proviso, the following words: “for the 
1950 crop”, and (3) by inserting the follow- 
ing new sentences after the fifth sentence: 
“As an alternate to designated agencies pay- 
ing the prevailing oil value for such excess 
peanuts of any type in insufficient supply 
and the subsequent distribution of sales 
proceeds therefrom in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
Secretary may also authorize peanut buyers 
approved pursuant to regulations of the Sec- 
retary to purchase such peanuts from pro- 
ducers at prices not less than those at which 
such peanuts may be sold for cleaning and 
shelling by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In the event of such authorization 
by the Secretary, producers shall have the 
option of either delivering such peanuts to 
designated agencies or selling such peanuts 
to approved peanut buyers, and such sales 
to approved buyers shall have the same 
effect, with respect to avoidance of the mar- 
keting penalty and classification of pro- 
ducers as cooperators, as deliveries to desig- 
nated agencies.” 

Szc.3. The first sentence of section 363 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“Any farmer who is dissatisfied with his 
farm marketing quota may, within 15 days 
after mailing to him of notice as provided 
in section 362, have such quota reviewed 
by a local review committee composed of 
three farmers from the same or nearby coun- 
ties appointed by the Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, this bill, 
H. R. 2615, was passed by the House of 
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Representatives, came to the Senate, and 
was considered by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
That committee adopted an amend- 
ment to the bill by striking out all after 
the enacting clause of the House meas- 
ure and inserting in lieu thereof the 
language of Senate bill 742. 

The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to allot addi- 
tional acreage to farmers producing the 
type of peanuts which is now in short 
supply, not to exceed the acreage allot- 
ment of 1947. The necessity for this 
measure arises from the fact that the 
type of peanuts used for making peanut 
butter and in other processing opera- 
tions by manufacturers, is presently in 
such short supply as to require the im- 
portation of this type of peanut from 
Canada, China, and other countries. 
The purpose of the measure is merely to 
meet that situation. 

In the House bill there was provision 
for 79,000 acres increase for Texas and 
for Alabama to correct an injustice here- 
tofore existing. The Senate bill reduces 
that acreage to 34,900. This acreage 
relates to peanuts for oil purposes. 

I may say that the bill as now pre- 
sented is endorsed by the Farm Bureau 
Federation, it is endorsed by all the pea- 
nut growers of all the States involved, 
and it is endorsed by manufacturers who 
wish to obtain more peanuts in order to 
meet the demand. They think the price 
has gone too high, and that the increase 
in price is because of the short supply. 
So the provision of the bill meets the 
requirement. 

Furthermore, I-may say that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry decided that this was as far as they 
wish to go, and therefore it is not de- 
sired or intended to ask for the appoint- 
ment of conferees, but to let the matter 
rest on the bill as reported to the Sen- 
ate by the committee. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aren] is the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee from which the 
bill was reported, and he will add what- 
ever he wishes to state with respect to 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, dur- 
ing 1950 there was a loss on peanuts 
of $41,000,000, and for the first month 
of 1951 a loss of $7,000,000. Is it antici- 
pated that under the amendment in this 
bill there will be continuing losses in the 
calendar year 1951? 

Mr. HOEY. No. I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois that the figures he 
gave are not exactly accurate. Of the 
1949 crop the loss was around $41,000,000. 
For 1950 the loss up to this time is about 
$5,000,000, but it is not estimated that 
it will go beyond $20,000,000. After this 
bill is passed the reduction in peanut 
acreage will amount to more than 300,- 
000 acres. Where we are increasing 
acreage is where production is in short 
supply, and the increase is needed. 
That will cause no loss, because the 
No. 1 peanuts are selling far above parity 
prices, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 


Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is rather 
siugular that having reduced peanut 
acreages from nearly 3,400,000 to roughly 
1,700,000 in 1951, there should be sub- 
stantial losses. There was a loss in 1949 
of roughly $24,000,000, and according to 
the Department, from whence I obtained 
these figures, $41,000,000 in 1950, and a 
continuing loss in 1951. I must say, cer- 
tainly in behalf of my own conviction 
on the subject, that something must be 
done to prevent the losses. They seem 
to me to be inexcusable, in view of the 
fact there has been a very healthy and 
substantial market for the type of pea- 
nut which Senators are now trying to 
help, that is, the Virginia type. Yet 
we find that industrial processors in 
the Middle West have virtually been 
priced out of the market, and are think- 
ing very seriously of importing peanuts 
from China. z 

I believe that somewhere along the 
line we will have to hit upon a policy 
which will be fair not only to the growers 
but to the end users—the consumers 
generally and the industrial users, as 
well—so that this commodity will not 
be priced out of the market. Otherwise, 
we shall have to continue to make loans, 
both on the subsidy side and on the 
price-support side. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I agree 
thoroughly with the Senator from IIli- 
nois; but I say to him that the supply 
of so-called edible peanuts for use both 
by consumers generally and by manu- 
facturers is in short supply, and that sit- 
uation results in an increase in the price. 
Peanuts have been selling at far above 
the parity price, and therefore the price 
of peanuts today is not affected by the 
parity price. 

During the war, the Government in- 
sisted on an increase in the production 
of peanuts, and their production at that 
time was increased to more than 3,000,- 
000 acres. Since that time the acreage 
producing peanuts has rapidly been re- 
duced, but not rapidly enough to make 
it possible to avoid losses. However, un- 
der the present law—which this bill, 
when enacted, will not change—the acre- 
age available for crop production for the 
year 1951 will be reduced by more than 
300,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am inclined to 
agree that this measure is a step in the 
right direction. However, I think some 
further steps will have to be taken in 
order to develop a peanut supply which 
will be approximately equal to the de- 
mand. 

Mr. HOEY. That is what this bill, 
when enacted, will do in large measure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether this bill would result in a re- 
duction of the acreage allotted to other 
types of peanuts. 

Mr. HOEY. Not at all; the acreage 
allotments for other types of peanuts 
will not be changed, except as a result 
of laws previously enacted. This bill, 
which I have introduced, and which the 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has reported favorably by unanimous 
vote, does not change the acreage allot- 
ments for other types of peanuts. 

Mr, GEORGE. For instance, Spanish 
peanuts? 

Mr. HOEY. It does not change the 
acreage for that type of peanuts. 

Mr, GEORGE. The previous law ap- 
plies to peanuts of the type which are 
raised in Texas and Alabama, I believe. 

Mr. HOEY. Yes. In that respect, the 
law previously enacted is controlling; 
and this measure, when enacted, will 
not change it, except as to the small in- 
crease granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
coed and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 2615) was read the 

third time and passed. 


STATEMENT BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES CALLING FOR 
IMMEDIATE DISSOLUTION OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. KEM. Mr, President, I do not 
always agree with the official action of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. On March 16, its board of direc- 
tors adopted a statement with which I 
am in hearty accord. It called for im- 
mediate dissolution of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be inserted in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ADOPTED Marcu 16, 1951, By BOARD 
or DIRECTORS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES CALLING FoR IMMEDI- 
ATE DISSOLUTION OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Congress should dissolve the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The rubber, tin, 
and abaca programs should be transferred to 
another Government agency. Remaining 
corporation assets should be liquidated as 
rapidly as possible. 

The membership of the chamber expressed 
its attitude on Government corporations at 
the annual meeting in May 1950. It then 
said: 

“The operation of these corporations 
should be more rapidly curtailed. Present 
practices of granting them broad authoriza- 
tions should be discontinued. Funds for 
their activities should be made available only 
by definite appropriation, Their competition 
with private enterprise should be prohibited, 
With few exceptions they should be liqui- 
dated speedily, with disposal on the market 
of assets, other than Government securities, 
which they may possess.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was created on January 22, 1932, to provide 
emergency financing facilities for financial 
institutions and to aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, It was in- 
tended to meet the problems of a severe de- 
pression, and it was to terminate at the end 
of 1 year. Its tenure has been repeatedly 
extended, but its continued existence in an 
inflationary era cannot be justified. Today 
private financial facilities are sufficient to 
meet normal needs. 

Moreover, in anticipation of emergency 
needs, Congress wrote into the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 elaborate provisions for 
credit guaranties by defense agencies on 
behalf of any business engaged in the defense 
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effort, and for direct loans in connection with 
defense procurement, 

The tendency toward increased interest 
rates will make business loans more desirable, 
If the current situation should change and 
Government credit should again become nec- 
essary as an aid to small business, Congress 
could be depended upon to act as speedily 
as it did in 1932. The dissolution of RFC 
would save approximately $18,000,000 in ad- 
ministrative expense and would reduce Fed- 
eral personnel—now at record high level—by 
3,000 employees. 

The facts disclosed by the current investi- 
gation of the Fulbright Senate Banking Sub- 
committee have created uncertainty and dis- 
trust concerning RFC procedure. Engaged 
as we are in a national mobilization effort, 
we cannot afford to have the integrity or 
the general moral level of the Government 
or any of its agencies subject to question. 

It is an appropriate time, therefore, to 
dissolve RFC, without delay. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
tenth anniversary of the National Art 
Gallery was celebrated Saturday evening. 

Twenty-four thousands persons, in- 
cluding Chief Justice Vinson, Members 
of Congress, diplomats, and lovers of art 
from all sections of the United States 
visited the gallery on this notable occa- 
sion. The tenth anniversary was cele- 
brated by placing new accessions valued 
at $10,000,000. Included are 116 distinc- 
tive paintings, 18 pieces of sculptural 
importance, and 1,306 small bronzes, 
metals, and plaques. 

On behalf of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, I speak with the greatest 
pride in the progress of the National 
Gallery. 

Pennsylvanians have had an outstand- 
ing part in its development since it was 
established as the gift of Andrew W. 
Mellon to the people of the United 
States. It was conceived by that dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanian for “the use 
and benefit of the general public.” How 
well his dream has been realized is 
shown by the fact that 2,000,000 Ameri- 
cans and thousands of visitors from for- 
eign lands enjoy its cultural benefits 
each year. 

In addition to the gifts from Andrew 
W. Mellon, Pennsylvania is represented 
in the permanent collection by art treas- 
ures contributed by Joseph E. Widener, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, and the Kress 
Foundation, established by Samuel H. 
Kress. 

These priceless collections are from 
men who had opportunity in the Amer- 
ican way of life. Generally, our men 
of wealth have used their fortunes for 
the benefit of the public. 

Mr. A. W. Mellon, as Secretary of the 
Treasury under three Presidents, was not 
only interested in sound fiscal affairs for 
his Government, but he had much to do 
with developing the great Capital City of 
the United States. Shortly after he had 
assumed his duties as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he asserted to some friends 
that Washington must be made the fin- 
est and most beautiful city, with cul- 
tural and spiritual centers, because some 
time it would rank as the greatest capital 
of the world. 

Mr. Mellon’s fame rests not only upon 
his service to the Nation from 1921 to 
1932, not only upon his leadership as an 
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industrialist and financier, but mostly 
upon the practical application of his 
broad vision in the public interest. 

Great institutions devoted to scientific 
research, to advancing public health and 
the spiritual growth of the Nation, stand 
as monuments to his memory. 

Today the third generation carries on, 
through Richard K. Mellon and Paul 
Mellon, the tradition of the Mellon 
family. 

Under the direction of its board of 
trustees, headed by Chief Justice Vinson, 
its president, Mr. Samuel H. Kress, and 
its director, Dr. David E. Finley, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art has made progress 
far beyond the fondest expectations of 
those who attended its opening 10 years 
ago. 

These distinguished men and their as- 
sociates deserve much commendation for 
the work they now are doing in further- 
ing Mr. Mellon’s ideals. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
when the shooting in World War II 
ended in 1945, we in this country were 
determined to do our utmost to assure 
a more peaceful world aud, as far as pos- 
sible, to make certain of our security 
here in the United States. So we joined 
in forming the United Nations. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], with great imagination and fore- 
sight, then offered a resolution to see 
whether under the United Nations, we 
could not form a subsidiary pact which 
would give us, through mutual alliance 
and collaboration, a greater degree of 
security in the North Atlantic. That 
resolution was adopted, and from it came 
the North Atlantic Pact. That pact, in 
article 3 states: 

The parties separately and jointly by 
means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid will maintain and develop 
their collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. 


Article 5 determines the responsi- 
bilities of the parties to one another in 
case of aggression. Article 11 states that 
articles 3 and 5 will be implemented by 
the constiutional processes of the respec- 
tive parties to the treaty. 

The Senate ratified the pact by an al- 
most unanimous vote, because we felt 
that it would give greater security to the 
people of our country. Public opinion 
approved of the North Atlantic Pact. 

The question now before the Senate is 
the problem of the implementation of 
article 3. We want to do our part to 
implement that article in a manner 
which will give us, within the United 
States, additional security, in order that 
we may do our utmost to deter an ag- 
gressor from starting a war; and, if war 
is started, in order that we may be in 
the best possible position to keep an 
enemy as far as possible from our shores. 

I. for one, believe that we cannot longer 
think in terms of a backyard defense of 
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the United States. I believe that we can- 
not stand alone in a world controlled by 
communistic forces. I believe we want 
and need the help of those people in 
Europe who share our belief in freedom 
and who themselves want to be free. In 

short, we, in order to maintain our secu- 
rity, want to do our part to help main- 
tain the security in a free world of those 
countries who want to help themselves. 
We cannot defend Europe if Europe is 
not willing to undertake her own defense. 
We can help Europe, but, if we are to 
help her, Europe must prove to us that 
she is willing to undertake the bulk of 
her own defense with her own man- 
power. Personally, I am convinced that 
we must give Europe the opportunity to 
prove her willingness to undertake her 
own defense. General Eisenhower's trip 
and his report to Congress indicated that 
the will was there. We must take the 
calculated risk, to use that term, that 
the willis there. The 180,000,000 citizens 

of Western Europe and Scandinavia need 
us, and we need them. Until we are cer- 
tain that they are not going to do their 
part, we must then assume the calcu- 
lated risk that they are going to defend 
themselves with our help. 

The immediate problem which is be- 
fore us at the moment is, Shall we send 
four divisions of ground troops to Europe 
to supplement the two divisions now in 
Europe, and place the six divisions under 
the command of General Eisenhower, 
as the leader of an international force? 
If we decide to do this, how is it to be 
done? Is it to be done by the President 
alone, or by the President with the ap- 
proval of Congress—a Congress which 
represents the voice and opinion of the 
American people? There is no consti- 
tutional question involved. If there 
were, then it would involve the Air Force 
and the Navy, as well as ground troops. 
There can be no distinction between 
ground troops, the Air Force, and the 
Navy. Therefore as I view it, it is a ques- 
tion of policy, and of policy alone. 

When the President 2 years ago agreed 
that the United States would, under 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
supply certain equipment to our North 
Atlantic Treaty partners, he asked and 
obtained the authority of Congress to 
send equipment. But Congress insisted 
that before any equipment was sent the 
Chiefs of Staff certify to the President 
that a joint plan of defense for the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries had been 
established. This certification came 
through before appropriations were 
made to furnish the equipment. The 
price and amount were set forth in the 
authorization. 

More recently, the President has made 
further commitments. He has agreed 
that General Eisenhower be named as 
commander of an international force 
-under the North Atlantic Treaty. As I 
understand, General Eisenhower serves 
as commander under the Defense Coun- 
cil, established under the defense plan 
agreed upon by the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. He is responsible to 
the Council. The President has also 
announced that he intends to send four 
divisions of ground troops to supplement 
the forces of the United States already 
serving as occupation forces in Europe. 
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All our Armed Forces in Europe are now 
placed under the command of General 
Eisenhower. The President specifically 
stated that he was ordering the four ad- 
ditional divisions to Europe under article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. There 
is no question that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, can augment the 
occupation forces, as such, in Germany. 

The question now arises as to whether 
the President as Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces may, without the 
approval of Congress, order ground 
troops of the United Sttates to serve as 
a part of an international army, under 
an international commander who. takes 
his orders from an international defense 
council, under article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Precedents have been established to 
the effect that, when we are at war, the 
President has authority as Commander 
in Chief to link our forces with those 
of other countries, in a mutual defense. 
There are ample precedents to establish 
the fact that the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, 
in the interests of our security, may send 
our troops outside the United States. 
But the question which now arises 
creates a new and, in my opinion, a very 
vital precedent. So it must be carefully 
considered. Should Congress share with 
the Pres dent the responsibility of put- 
ting ground troops in Europe as a part 
of an international army at a time when 
there is no act of aggression? Is this 
the responsibility of the President alone? 
Is the responsibility of Congress limited 
to the power of the purse—in other 
words, the power to decide through the 
appropriation of funds whether to main- 
tain a force in Europe which the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief under his 
own responsibility has placed in an in- 
ternational army? It is not a question 
to be taken lightly. It involves the fun- 
damental problem of the division of 
powers between the executive and the 
legislative. It involves the extent of the 
powers of the Commander in Chief in 
peacetime. It involves the question as 
to the intent of implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. If the 
President has power, without the ap- 
proval of Congress, to send troops into 
an international army because the se- 
curity of the United States is involved, 
how far reaching is this power? Can 
he go ahead, establish the fact, and then 
put Congress on the spot for the needed 
appropriations? 

The President, I repeat, is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
There is no dispute about that. But 
the creation and the maintenance of 
the Armed Forces which are created 
depend upon the will of Congress. If 
Congress will not supply pay, clothing, 
or equipment with which to build an 
armed force, the President will have 
no troops to command. If Congress 
puts restrictions on what the President 
as Commander in Chief may do with 
these forces, he must abide by such 
restrictions, or Congress can withhold 
appropriations. The Constitution spe- 
cifically states that “Congress shall have 
the power to raise and support armies” 
and it further provides that “no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be 
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for a longer term than 2 years.” Like- 
wise, the Constitution makes it clear 
that the President is Commander in 
Chief of the forces that Congress raises. 

The Congress is elected to represent 
the people of the country and if we are 
to send troops to an international 
army—and I personally approve of 
sending four divisions—I consider it is 
far better that Congress support the 
program. Congress is closer to the peo- 
ple and reflects the Nation-wide opinion 
of this country. The support of the 
people is absolutely essential to an un- 
dertaking of this character. 

When equipment was sent to imple- 
ment article 3, the President requested 
and received the authority of Congress 
to do so. Otherwise he could not have 
sent the equipment, as he would not 
have had any funds for the purpose. 
Now the President as Commander in 
Chief has sufficient ground forces un- 
der his command to send four divisions 
to Europe. The Defense Department 
has sufficient appropriations to support 
these troops. But, if the troops are sent 
and supported, supplementary appro- 
priations to the Defense Department 
will undoubtedly become necessary very 
shortly. In my opinion, it is wisdom 
and good judgment to have Congress 
approve of the policy of sending men 
into an international army in peacetime 
as an implementation of article 3. It 
puts the force of public opinion behind 
the decision of the President, It also 
gives him the full force of the constitu- 
tional processes of our Government. 

But if Congress does approve of this 
policy, how detailed must its approval 
be? Should it be to each unit of troops? 
Should it be in the nature of a more 
general approval of policy, such as is 
stated by the requirement that the Eu- 
ropean nations furnish the bulk of the 
majority fraction of the ground troops? 
If it is in general terms, when should 
Congress give additional approval if a 
change of policy is desired? I believe 
that Congress must be kept informed. 
The sense of the Senate is expressed in 
this resolve and suggests methods by 
which it can be kept informed, I con- 
fined myself to the Senate resolve, al- 


though the same is true with respect to 


the concurrent resolve. 

I believe its approval must be sought 
and obtained when in the mind of a 
reasonable man an approved policy is 
changed or altered. The consultation 
of the President with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff before action is taken is required 
under paragraph 3 of the Senate re- 
solve, and also with the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. Under paragraph 4 
of the Senate resolve, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall also certify that the other 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
have agreed to give full and realistic 
force to article 3. Under paragraph 5, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff must certify 
that in their opinion the assignment of 
United States ground troops to an in- 
ternational force is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States. Under paragraph 7, the Presi- 
dent must submit reports to Congress at 
6-month intervals. Therefore, it seems 
clear to me that if a change in policy is 
decided upon that affects the number or 
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the duties of our ground troops in this 
international army under article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, a sufficient 
number of responsible leaders of our 
Armed Forces will have the knowledge 
and hence the opportunity to inform 
the Congress of that change of policy, 
and obtain congressional approval, un- 
der paragraph 6, as stated. Under para- 
graph 6, the Senate would not approve 
of the present plans of the President to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
troops to Europe. 

For example, I would not consider it 
a change in policy if the President de- 
cided to rotate divisions or men within 
the divisions, or to send what might be 
rightly termed supporting troops to an 
expeditionary force of the equivalent of 
the six divisions involved. But I would 
consider it a change of policy if these 
troops were to be moved from Western 
Europe, or if four additional divisions, 
for example, were to be committed. 

I believe that the pending resolution 
represents an attempt on the part of 
two of our committees sitting jointly 
to give expression, as concretely and as 
clearly as possible, to differing opinions 
concerning a new problem that affects 
our security and the peace of the world. 
It is a vital problem for all of us. It is 
a problem vital to our free way of life 
under the Constitution. This resolution 
is, I believe, a definite expression of how 
the two committees believe action should 
be taken to carry out the implementa- 
tion of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty by sending United States ground 
troops to Europe. 

This resolution is not perfect in form. 
In fact, I myself reserved the right, as 
did several other members of the com- 
mittee, to offer amendments to it if I 
conceived of amendments that I be- 
lieved might be helpful. Other Sena- 
tors who were not members of the two 
committees may have good thoughts 
that will improve it. But I believe that 
the Senate should pass this resolve after 
thoughtful consideration in order to do 
our part—and this is important, Mr. 
President—psychologically to show to 
the people of Europe that we do not 
intend to abandon to barbaric violence 
the free peoples and the free institu- 
tions of the free world, and do not in- 
tend to go back upon our pledged word. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Horan in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have only five lines more in my pre- 
pared address. I shall gladly yield now, 
or wait until I conclude those five lines. 

Mr. KEM. Just as the Senator pre- 
fers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL., Then may I 
finish the five lines? 

Mr. KEM. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I repeat, I be- 
lieve we should adopt the resolution in 
order to show the people of Europe that 
we do not intend to abandon to barbaric 
violence the free peoples and the free 
institutions of the free world, and do 
not intend to go back upon our pledged 
word, that our effort is one dictated by 
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an enlightened self-protection on our 
part, and that of our allies. 

The people of Europe know that we 
are behind them. Let us give General 
Eisenhower our wholehearted support in 
what is a tremendous undertaking. Let 
us show him that we have confidence in 
his ability to succeed. In 1951, the clear 
minds of the people of our country and 
their clear views can make their impact 
felt all over the world if dedicated to 
the single end of providing greater secu- 
rity to the free people of the world. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he is addressing his remarks to 
Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have specific 
reference to the resolution which is be- 
fore the Senate. I think my remarks 
apply equally, and even more forcefully, 
to the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
to say that he regarded it advisable that 
we proceed in a constitutional way. Am 
I correct in that understanding? 

Wes SALTONSTALL. I believe I said 
at. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator also said that 
he thought it was advisable that the con- 
sent of the Congress be obtained. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is cor- 
rect—that the approval of the Congress 
be obtained, were the words I used. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator conceive 
of Senate Resolution 99 as being a meth- 
od of obtaining the consent of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe, Mr. 
President, that it means the consent of 
one body of the Congress. It is not legal, 
and it has no constitutional force. 

Mr. KEM. Then the Senator does not 
favor proceeding by constitutional proc- 
esses? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Yes,Ido. Isaid 
very specifically in the committee that 
I was in favor of the joint resolve ap- 
proach. I was in favor of the concurrent 
resolve, and of this Senate resolve. The 
purpose of the Senate resolve is to give 
a lift to the matter. The Senate is ina 
little different position from that of the 
Congress, for the reason that the Senate 
has within its province the approval of 
treaties. The Senate approved the North 
Atlantic Treaty with the statement of the 
Secretary of State that it covered equip- 
ment, and not men. This resolution can 
be termed a different approach from the 
treaty which the Senate ratified, or the 
understanding under which it ratified it, 

Mr. KEM. The Senator agrees, then, 
that it is not a constitutional process? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree; and I 
say further to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have read his colloquy with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] of 
last week, and I personally do not believe 
that the words in the interests of sound 
constitutional processes” add anything to 
this resolve. I think they could be strick- 
en out. In my opinion, the important 
words are “national unity and under- 
standing.” Our objective is to get the 
people of the country behind such action 
as may be taken. 2 

Mr. KEM. So much of the Senator's 
able address as referred to the advisa- 
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bility of obtaining the approval of the 
Congress is not applicable to Senate 
Resolution 99, is it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is applicable 
so far as it applies only in connection 
with the Senate, as one body of the Con- 
gress. It has no legal effect. 

Mr. KEM. Further referring to the 
constitutional processes about which the 
Senator from Massachusetts spoke, does 
he regard seeking the approval of a 
Senate committee as being a constitu- 
tional process? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; I do not. 

Mr. KEM. Then, so much of the Sen- 
ator’s address as referred to the consent 
of the Congress and the following of 
constitutional processes does not apply 
to Senate Resolution 99, does it? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Missouri will permit me, I believe 
that when this question comes before us 
again, if a reasonable man should indi- 
cate that there was a change of policy 
or a new policy on the part of the Pres- 
ident, the President ought to submit, 
theoretically and, I hope, practically, a 
joint resolution in some form that 
would provide for the approval of both 
branches of the Congress. 

Mr. KEM. Why does the language of 
the resolution contemplate a referral 
only to certain committees of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The concurrent 
resolution refers to committees of both 
the House and the Senate, and I believe 
the Senate resolution does also. 

Mr. KEM. Why does it refer to com- 
mittees? Why does it not refer to the 
branches of the Congress as established 
by the Constitution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Because this is 
a certification of several items by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. A certification is 
not a recommendation. It is not a rec- 
ommendation by the President for a new 
law. It is not the introduction of a bill 
embodying a new law. It is merely a 
certification by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator find any- 
where within the four corners of the 
Constitution any provision for such a 
certification by a committee of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say not. 

Mr. KEM. Clearly not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say, 
clearly not. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator has spoken 
about being reasonable in this matter 
and about the position of reasonable 
men. The State of Missouri, which I 
have the honor in part of representing 
in this body, has two Senators. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The State is 
very well represented, I may add. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. One 
Senator is of the class of 1946, and the 
other of the class of 1950. For obvious 
reasons, neither of them is a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and probably will not be for some years 
to come. Neither of them is a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
The people of Missouri are gravely in- 
terested in the questions involved, as 
evidenced by newspaper comment in the 
State and the vast amount of mail which 
has come to both my colleague and my- 
self. Under the circumstances, is it not 
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a reasonable position for at least one of 
the Senators from Missouri to take that 
any further steps in this very vital and 
important matter should be referred to 
Congress, or at least to the Senate, and 
not to a committee of the Senate or of 
the House? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri that any message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for example, 
is referred to a committee. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri is a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Any messages dealing with agriculture 
and with matters affecting the judiciary 
go to those committees. 

Mr. KEM. If I may differ with the 
Senator, I should like to observe that 
when the President addresses Congress 
his message comes to the Senate, and is 
referred to a committee by the action of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is what I 
meant to say. 7 

Mr. KEM. But the correspondence 
between the President and Congress is 
with Congress, not between the Presi- 
dent and a committee of the Senate. 
There is no justification that I can find 
or have heard of that a constitutional 
process is involved when the President 
or any of the President's agents con- 
tact a committee. As a matter of fact, 
as the Senator knows, the Senate got 
along for many years without standing 
committees, and it got along for many 
years without a Committee on Foreign 
Relations, When there arose any mat- 
ter in the field of foreign relations which 
required reference to a committee, it 
was referred to a select committee of the 
Senate. It seems to me that if we are 
to go along with the resolution, we 
ought to have done with talk about con- 
stitutional processes. We ought to ad- 
mit frankly that we are creating some- 
thing entirely unknown to the Consti- 
tution, and unknown in the previous his- 
tory of Congress, when we are asked to 
approve a resolution of this kind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I assume what the Senator has said is 
in the form of a question, 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I disagree with 
my colleague. I do not see anything un- 
constitutional about it. I am not a con- 
stitutional lawyer, and I am not an 
authority on the Constitution, I do not 
see anything unconstitutional in having 
any message of the President referred— 
and I agree with the Senator in that re- 
spect—to a committee of the Senate. 
We naturally must have some commit- 
tees whose members are more expert 
than others with respect to certain sub- 
jects. I assume that the Senator from 
Missouri is more expert on agricultural 
questions than Iam. I hope that with 
the information which has come to me, 
I am a little more familiar than he is 
with questions dealing with the armed 
services. 

The resolution would call for the cer- 
tification of the Chiefs of Staff to be sent 
to the committees, in the same way that 
the members of the committees now go 
to the Pentagon, or ask General Bradley 
to come to the committees, to give it 
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the information it seeks. Under the 
resolution the Chiefs of Staff would re- 
port to the Senate and to the House, 
presumably, what their opinions are and 
what steps, if any, are necessary for the 
committees to take. 

Mr, KEM. Where in the resolution 
does the Senator find authority for that 
statement? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I find it under 
paragraph 6. I assume that that para- 
graph gives opportunity for action by 
Congress. It says that congressional 
approval shall be obtained of any re- 
ports of the committees on the certifica- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. KEM. Where does the Senator 
find that language in the resolution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is found on 
page 4, line 21, of Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. KEM. Nothing is said about the 
committee’s referring the question to 
either branch of Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The only way 
by which congressional approval could 
be obtained would be to have the com- 
mittees report their opinion to the Sen- 
ate and the House. So far as Senate 
Resolution 99 is concerned, that is the 
only way by which the Senate could get 
the opinion. -. 

Mr. KEM. The resolution does not 
provide for that, as I read the language. 
It says that the certified opinion shall 
be transmitted by the Secretary of De- 
fense to the President of the United 
States, and to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and Committee on 
Armed Services, and to the House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services as soon as they are received. 

gg SALTONSTALL, That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEM. It does not provide what 
those committees are to do with the re- 
ports when they receive them. There is 
nothing in the resolution to indicate 
that both Houses of Congress are not 
being completely bypassed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
would say most respectfully to my col- 
league from Missouri that reports and 
certifications to committees composed of 
Members of the Senate do not constitute 
a bypassing of Congress or of the Sen- 
ate. If the committees are composed of 
responsible men, and congressional ap- 
proval should be obtained, certainly the 
committees will report to the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Why not have the Secre- 
tary of Defense report to the Senate and 
to the House? Why should we set up 
this bypass, whereby the Secretary of 
Defense reports directly to certain com- 
mittees? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would most 
respectfully say that I do not consider 
it to be a bypass. That is where the 
Senator and I disagree. I believe it is 
the proper way for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to report. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know of 
any other legislation which provides for, 
I shall not say a bypass, but a similar 
passing or passage between the Defense 
Establishment and a committee of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes,I do. Ican 
cite one such situation. The Senator 
may not feel that it is directly in point. 
The Navy must report every lease it 
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makes, for example, for a 3-car garage 
in the city of St. Louis or Kansas City, 
to the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, for the information of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEM. Is that provided for in 
legislation? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is. 

Mr. KEM. The report is not made to 
the Senate? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The report is not 
made to the Senate. I believe there are 
other examples, but the one I gave oc- 
curs to me at the moment. 

Mr. KEM. Was the Senator a Mem- 
ber of the Senate when the legislation 
was passed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think I 
was a Member of the Senate at the time. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts does not know why it was done 
in that way, instead of in the usual way 
of having reports come to Congress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It was done be- 
cause it deals with very detailed infor- 
mation, and the information is for the 
use of the committee, for what action it 
thinks is proper to take under the cir- 
cumstances. There is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services 
a bill which would extend the same pro- 
visions to the Air Force and to the Army, 
so that we may keep closer tabs on real- 
estate deals by the armed services. 

Mr. KEM. Does not the Senator feel 
that it would be more in accord with 
sound congressional process for a report 
to be made to the Senate and to the 
House, and have either House take the 
action it sees fit by way of reference to a 
committee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would raise 
the question of publicity in the first in- 
stance. It would also raise the ques- 
tion of encumbering the Record of the 
Senate and of the House with volumi- 
nous reports, which may be of not great 
importance. I do not say that the sub- 
ject under discussion is not of great im- 
portance. However, I will say to the 
Senator that precedents have been es- 
tablished. If Senators, such as the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
the Senators from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE 
and Mr. RussELL], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smitu], the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and 
myself, as well as the other members of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are 
not responsible men, they should not 
serve on such committees. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator will agree 
with me, will he not, that Senate Reso- 
lution 99 does not provide for a consti- 
tutional process? I do not say it pro- 
vides for an unconstitutional process, - 
but does not the Senator agree with me 
that it is not a process which can be 
found within the four corners of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as I 
know, that is correct. It is an effort on 
the part of the Senate through its com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services to give approval to a specific 
action by the President, so that Congress 
may willingly and publicly stand behind 
the President on this subject. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in his prepared address a few 
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moments ago referred to Congress being 
behind the President. How would the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 99 indi- 
cate that Congress was behind the 
President? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would if we 
would then go ahead and adopt the con- 
current resolution. I again say to the 
Senator that I would prefer that it be a 
joint resolution. 

Mr. KEM. If we are going to adopt 
a concurrent resolution, is there any 
reason to adopt a Senate resolution? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Yes; there are 
two reasons. The first reason is that 
the Senate, as an independent body, has 
the duty of ratification of treaties. This 
is an extension of the interpretation of 
article III of the treaty which was not 
before the Senate when the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty in the first instance. 

The second reason is the psychologi- 
cal reason of giving General Eisenhower 
and the peoples of Europe an idea of the 
calculated risk involved in this endeavor, 
and to enable them to realize that at 
least one body of the Congress is behind 
the President. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator feel that 
in considering that resolution we are 
acting under the treaty power? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I consider that 
we are giving an interpretation. The 
treaty has been ratified. I assume that 
the President can interpret the treaty 
as he likes. He is interpreting it more 
broadly than the Secretary of State and 
the administration interpreted it when 
the Senate ratified it. This is an op- 
portunity for the Senate to add its ap- 
proval to the new interpretation. 

Mr. KEM, When the Senate acts un- 
der the treaty power, it is necessary, is 
it not, to have a vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator regard 
that as necessary in this case? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not, be- 
cause the Senate has already ratified the 
treaty. This represents merely an ad- 
ditional method, not within the pur- 
view of the Constitution, if you will, to 
give our approval to this action. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. When the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts referred to 
paragraph 6 of the resolution, he stated 
that he thought that the approval of the 
Senate should be sought where there 

was any change of policy requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad. 
I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
would point out where there is any men- 
tion in paragraph 6 of a change in pol- 
icy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from New York that the con- 
cluding sentence approves of the send- 
ing of four divisions now. That is spe- 
cific approval. I interpret the first 
part of that paragraph to mean that if 
there is any change in policy, or any 
new policy after the four additional divi- 
sions have been sent, it should be inter- 
preted as coming within the meaning of 
that paragraph. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. But the exact lan- 
guage of the paragraph is: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad, 


I think, as my distinguished colleague 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] pointed out, that that would pos- 
sibly tie the hands of the Government 
in sending any additional troops under 
any circumstances, unless approval had 
previously been obtained from the Sen- 
ate—or, if a concurrent resolution were 
required, from the two Houses. It seems 
to me that that would be a complete 
return to the Wherry resolution, which 
also called for approval prior to the dis- 
patch of any troops. It called for the 
formulation of a policy by the Senate. 
That might mean a delay of weeks or 
months, or, indeed, an indefinite delay. 
It is perfectly possible that approval 
might never be obtained from the Sen- 
ate. There might be a filibuster. So it 
seems to me that what is proposed is a 
return to the Wherry resolution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think this is 
an extremely important matter. So far 
as I know, this is creating a new prece- 
dent in the establishment of our secu- 
rity. It is the policy of sending ground 
troops into an international army. I 
think we ought to go into it with a great 
deal of care and frankness. 

I will say to the Senator from New 
York that the language of paragraph 
6, to which the Senator has called at- 
tention, is interpreted in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways by different members of the 
two committees. I have tried to give 
my interpretation of it and to explain 
why I voted for it. I voted for it because 
I believe that any change in policy or 
any policy which a reasonable man could 
say represented the creation of a new 
policy, should be submitted for approval. 
That does not necessarily mean approval 
with respect to every unit of troops. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Last Friday the Sena- 
19 fiom Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy] made 
the following statement, in connection 
with a question raised by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. FERGUSON]: 

Mr. WILEY. Again, I ask the distinguished 
Senator to remember that this resolution 
has no binding effect upon the President. 
All it does is to express to the President a 
wish or desire on the part of the Senate. I 
believe that a concurrent resolution, which 
would represent the joint action of the two 
Houses, would be more effective in seeking 
to get the President to join with the legis- 
lative branch. If the Senator wants my 
opinion as to what the language in the Sen- 
ate resolution means, in my opinion it sim- 
ply means that he should get the approval 
of the Senate. 


Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
concur in the statement of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
that this resolution has no binding effect 
upon the President? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would have to 
agree to that. The resolution, in itself, 
is merely an expression of the opinion 
of Senators, who are from 48 States, and 
who reflect, I hope, the feeling of the 
majority of the people of their respec- 
tive States, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. -Paragraph 6 certainly 
does not show that this is only a desire 
or hope on the part of the Senate. It 
seems to me to seek to place at least a 
boai moral obligation on the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree. If the 
House follows the Senate in this expres- 
sion, and if the House and Senate take 
& different position from that of the 
President, he certainly should give great 
weight to the feelings of the two Houses. 

Mr. IVES and Mr. HILL addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield first to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I take it 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is not quite satisfied with 
the simple resolution as it now stands, 
or with the concurrent resolution, for 
that matter, as it now stands. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I say most re- 
spectfully that I would have preferred 
that a joint resolution be passed. I hope 
there will be action on the concurrent 
resolution. I say with utter frankness 
that I believe that paragraph 6 can be 
interpreted in more than one way, and 
was interpreted in more than one way 
by the members of the two committees 
when the resolution was reported. I do 
not believe it would be honest not to 
say so. I am quite confident that that 
statement is correct. I think it is very 
vital, and that we should try to work it 
out as best we can. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not true that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
himself has today placed upon it an in- 
terpretation—with the sentiment of 
which, by the way, I am in substantial 
agreement—which is quite different from 
the one which I submitted in questions 
last Friday? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not also a fair state- 
ment that the interpretation which I 
placed upon it at that time may be just 
as accurate as is the interpretation 
which has just been placed upon it by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that 
the interpretation placed upon it by the 
Senator from New York last week is the 
interpretation of at least two or three 
members of the joint committee. I 
would prefer to have them speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not a fact that there 
are other Members of the Senate, aside 
from the two or three Members of the 
joint committee to whom the Senator 
has referred, who themselves also agree 
that the interpretation which I have 
placed upon it is more nearly accurate 
than that which has been placed upon 
it by some other Senators? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that 
is true. As I tried to point out in my 
few remarks, I believe that any good 
ideas of Senators who are not members 
of either of the two committees should 
be considered. I believe that it is the 
duty of Senators who have good ideas 
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to submit them in the form of amend- 
ments and have the amendments 
printed. 

Mr. IVES. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
feel that this obvious ambiguity—at 
least it is obvious to me—in the reso- 
lution should be corrected by an amend- 
ment to paragraph 6? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If it would be 
helpful in bringing out the true thought 
of the majority of the Senate in a clear- 
er manner, I think such an amendment 
should be made. The two committees 
decided to submit paragraph 6 in this 
form because at the time that was as 
near as they could come to terminology 
expressing their views. The chairman 
may dispute me on that point, but I 
think he will agree with me. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he himself personally—re- 
gardless of the committee action or the 
committee viewpoint—does not feel 
that paragraph 6 should be so amended 
as to clarify its meaning? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should be 
glad to have it clarified if we can agree 
on a group of words which are better. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Here and now I desire to 
apologize to the Chair if I seem to be 
ignoring the Chair. It is not intentional. 
The Senator from New York would never 
intend to ignore the Chair in continu- 
ing the flow of questions he is asking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). The Chair feels that 
if he is ignored he will bring it to the 
attention of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York appreciates the Chair’s observation. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 

. setts to comment on a proposed substi- 
tute which I myself drafted yesterday, 
just for the sake of having a substitute 
to consider. I have no thought of offer- 
ing this as an amendment at this time. 
I doubt very much that it is in a form 
which may finally be desired. But it does 
contain, as I see it, the essence of what 
in principle we may seek to have in para- 
graph 6; and I read it, as follows, if I 
may be permitted to do so, in order that 
I may obtain the comment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts on it: 

6. Tho Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American troops, including 
ground forces, abroad when such assignment 
is in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty: provided, however, that 
it is the sense of the Senate that, whenever 
either a majority of all the Members of the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations 

and Armed Services, acting jointly, or a ma- 
jority of all the Members of the House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Armed Serv- 
ices, acting jointly, may disagree with the 
certified opinions referred to in paragraph 5, 
the matter in disagreement should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and House for congres- 
sional decision in such manner as the dis- 
senting committees may recommend; and 
the Senate hereby approves the present plans 
of the President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe. 
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That is the end of the substitute-I am 
suggesting for talking-point purposes. 

I wish to point out, however, that this 
substitute should be necessarily modified 
if it is to apply where the concurrent res- 
olution is concerned. It will be noted 
that I have made it apply as a substitute 
for paragraph 6 of Senate Resolution 99, 
If it should be an amendment to the con- 
current resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, the word “Senate,” wher- 
ever it appears, should be changed so as 
to read “Congress.” But the sense of 
what I submit is what I am trying to 
bring to the attention of the distin- 
guisked Senator from Massachusetts. 

I think that under the terms of my 
proposal the Congress is not being by- 
passed; it cannot be bypassed by this 
process; and I would say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri IMr. 
Kr] that, after all, we make our rules 
in the two Houses. We decide and deter- 
mine our procedures and as to how mat- 
ters of legislation shall be handled. 
Though in the case of my suggestion we 
would embark perhaps on a new method 
of procedure, nevertheless, insofar as 
such action is concerned, it should be, 
and I assume would be, perfectly con- 
stitutional. The proposal I make calls 
for consideration in the first instance by 
the committees that would naturally 
consider it anyway and outlines the pro- 
cedure they should follow; and, at the 
same time it is of such a nature that 
when the committees themselves are in 
agreement that the certification as made 
under paragraph 5 is appropriate, no 
submission of the matter to the two 
Houses of the Congress is required, and 
it therefore provides proper congres- 
sional procedure, as I understand con- 
gressional responsibility. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts yield to me so 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should be glad 
if the Senator from Missouri would first 
give me the opportunity to comment, 
since the Senator from New York was 
asking me to do so. 

Mr. IVES, I was trying to ask a ques- 
tion on which the Senator can comment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Missouri wants to ask me a ques- 
tion before I make my comment, I shall 
be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. KEM. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator 
from New York discussed this matter 
with me over the telephone this morn- 
ing, and I knew in substance what he was 
going to say. 

With respect to what he has said there 
can be only one interpretation, if the 
words are smoothed out a little bit more. 
His thought is perfectly clear. Whether 
it will be satisfactory to the Senate is an- 
other question. The Senator from Mis- 
souri, I know from his questions to me, 
would not agree with that thought, be- 
cause the certification would go directly 
to the committee rather than to the Sen- 
ate as a whole. I may say that I think 
the idea behind what the Senator from 
New York is trying to express is not so 
capable of more than one meaning as is 
the paragraph 6 which is contained in 
the Senate resolution. 
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Mr. IVES. I do aot think my proposal 
is ambiguous in any way, shape, or 
manner. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I tried to say 
that I did not think it was. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I say also that 
if the Senator from New York perfects 
the provision to his satisfaction, I hope 
he will offer it so it may be considered 
by the Senate. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to state to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the Senator from New York 
has not offered the substitute with the 
idea of supporting it and urging its 
adoption alone and by himself. The 
Senator from New York realizes full well 
that he is not qualified from the stand- 
point of membership on the Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices to work out in final form a provision 
in a resolution such as this. He is sim- 
ply trying to make a contribution to see 
if he cannot help in efforts to bring 
about agreement on what we are really 
seeking to achieve. The paragraph, as I 
have written it, will in no way satisfy 
those who do not want further addition- 
al American ground forces sent to West- 
ern Europe to help in building up the 
Eisenhower command. These people 
will be opposed to the provision n-tu- 
rally. At the same time it will not sat- 
isfy those who do not wish the Congress 
to be in a position where it may be 
obliged to take action with respect to 
this matter. But there is a large group 
of people—I think I might be included 
among them—who are in the middle po- 
sition of desiring to have the Congress 
take action through self-expression in 
one form or another, without dragging 
the matter into debate any more than 
is vitally necessary, and who, at the 
same time, feel very strongly that in 
taking this position we are not epposed 
to assigning such ground forces to Eu- 
rope in reasonable amount as may be 
essential to meet the need and to carry 
out the purpose of the Eisenhower 
command. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I may say to the 
Senator from New York that, as I told 
him over the telephone this morning, I 
myself have a draft of an amendment 
which is not far from the form the Sena- 
tor has now proposed. I think it is a 
little different; but if the discussion de- 
velops very pertinently on this point I 
shall consider presenting it, just as the 
Senator has presented his proposed sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question. 
The resolution refers to sound constitu- 
tional purposes. The Senator from New 
York has referred to the fact that the 
Senate and the House have certain rule- 
making powers. Is it not abundantly 
clear that by the exercise of such rule- 
making powers they cannot in any way 
amend or change the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Oh, absolutely 
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Mr. KEM. So that by exercising the 
rule-making power either House of Con- 
gress, or both of them together, could 
not set up a constitutional process which 
was not authorized and justified by the 
four corners of the Constitution itself? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is entirely 


correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think there is an 
important consideration to paragraph 6 
which is not being discussed and is being 
overlooked entirely. My interpretation 
of the paragraph is that it is the sense 
of the Senate, for reasons stated, that 
congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of a policy—not of an act but 
of a policy—requiring the assignment 
of American troops abroad to imple- 
meut the treaty. If we adopt the reso- 
lution, do we not forever approve the 
policy of sending? We specifically agree 
to the sending of four divisions now, 
but is there contained in the resolution 
under a proper interpretation of the 
word “policy” any reservation which 
would require or even say it is the sense 
of the Senate to require the President 

of the United States, if he decided to 
send two additional divisions, to come 
back to the Senate and ask for approval? 

I contend that the present wording 
of the resolution fixes and specifically 
approves the policy of implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty by agreeing to 
the President’s plan to send four divi- 
sions now. Under the terms of the 
resolution and under a correct interpre- 
tation of paragraph 6 of it, there never 
would be an occasion or a necessity for 
the President to come back to Congress 
to seek approval for the sending of 

additional divisions. Some new policy 
would have to be adopted with respect 
to such a course, before the President 
would come back to Congress for such 
approval. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has said is a very 
possible interpretation, although it was 
not my interpretation. My interpreta- 
tion was that this resolution constitutes 
a specific approval of the sending of 
four divisions, and that that is the policy 
we now propose; and that the words “any 
policy” would mean any new policy or 
any change in policy, as compared to 
the present plan of sending four divi- 
sions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, If that is the cor- 
rect interpretation of the resolution, 
then certainly I think we should have 
the intelligence to write the resolution 
plainly enough so that everyone will 
understand it. 

Let me ask this question: Will not the 
sending of the four divisions simply be 
the implementation of the policy we 
here approve? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is the imple- 
mentation of the present policy as in- 
tended by the President. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is not the entire 
purpose of the resolution to approve the 
over-all policy of implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty by helping to pro- 
vide for the armed defense of Europe? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I hope the Sen- 
ator will not regard my reply as an 
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attempt to quibble, but in reply I wish 
to say—and I have said this before— 
that I think by means of this resolu- 
tion, we attempt to do two things: First, 
we approve the new interpretation of 
the implementation of article 3. The 
action we now propose affects the inter- 
pretation of the treaty, which has al- 
ready been ratified. By means of this 
resolution, we simply say to the Presi- 
dent, “You now interpret the treaty dif- 
ferently from the way you interpreted 
it 2 years ago. We back you in this new 
interpretation.” That, as I view it, is 
one of the things this resolution does. 

Second, by means of this resolution 
we specifically approve the President’s 
rresent intention of sending four divi- 
sions. By means of this resolution, we 
get behind the President on that matter; 
and in this way we get public opinion 
behind him, and we also convey to Eu- 
rope the idea that psychologically we are 
behind the President. 

Mr, McCLELLAN, I do not wish to 
have the Senator misunderstand my 
position. I agree with the policy—al- 
though it is with regret that I do so— 
because I think it is necessary, in view 
of world conditions, that we implement 
the treaty. I think the time has come 
when the treaty must be implemented by 
the building up of defenses. Iagree as to 
that. I also agree, in my own thinking, 
in regard to the sending of the four 
divisions. To that extent, I agree with 
the program. 

However, what the resolution leaves 
uncertain and simply dangling in the 
air, susceptible of whatever interpreta- 
tion anyone may wish to make of it, is 
what we are going to do next month or 
at some other time in the future when it 
is announced that we will send to Europe 
two more divisions or five more divisions. 
What are we going to do in that case? 
How are we going to interpret this ac- 
tion then? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say most 
respectfully to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that I have tried to state my ideas in 
regard to how I would interpret the ef- 
fect of this resolution upon such a situa- 
tion, if it developed a month from now or 
at any other future time. I say with 
equal frankness that I know that my 
ideas do not represent the unanimous 
understanding of the joint committees. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate that 
statement, Mr. President. 

The only point I was trying to empha- 
size is that Iam hopeful that by the time 
the resolution is finally acted upon it will 
be in a form which will not be suscepti- 
ble of 96 different interpretations when 
some action is taken, perhaps 2 months 
later, along lines similar to the action 
now proposed to be taken, 

So I believe that this resolution should 
be debated, discussed, and amended in 
such a way that we shall know, beyond 
any possibility of doubt, just what the 
resolution does. In that way we shall 
agree as to what the resolution does 
about present conditions. In regard to 
action taken in the future, and I point 
out that I refer to action, not to a new 
policy, but action under the policy we 
now are approving, we ought to know 
whether we are saying that it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President should 
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consult the Congress and obtain con- 
gressional approval, or whether by 
adopting the policy we are simply saying 
to the President, “Mr. President, we have 
approved the policy; and from here on 
you, as Commander in Chief, will deter- 
mine how many divisions shall go 
abroad.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
3 thet will not be the interpreta- 

on. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think some of us 
feel that way about this matter. 

Yet I wish to do everything which 
should be done to implement the treaty 
and to support our allies in this joint ef- 
fort to build up the defenses. On the 
other hand, I say that we shall leave the 
question of the correct interpretaticn of 
this resolution in a state of uncertainty 
and indecision, so far as the Congress is 
concerned, unless we find some way to 
improve the wording of paragraph 6, so 
that it will not be susceptible of many 
different interpretations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I thank the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 
Let me simply say that I thank very 
much the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ] for permitting me to make these 
remarks at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to me, 
in order that I may submit an amend- 
ment to section 6? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator for that purpose, 
if it is understood that there will not be 
debate on that matter at this time. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is understood. 
I shall reserve until a later time my dis- 
cussion of the amendment. 

Mr, President, I now submit an amend- 
ment to section 6 of the resolution. If 
the Senator from New Jersey will con- 
sent, I should like to have the amend- 
ment read at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to have that done. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is only half a dozen lines in 
length, so I read it myself. It reads as 
follows: 

On page 4, in line 23, strike out all of sec- 
tion 6, through line 3 on page 5, and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

“6, It is the sense of the Senate, that in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, there should be the fullest collaboration 
between the Congress and the President in 
the manner outlined in this resolution in 
the development of policies requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad when 
such assignment is in implementation of 
article 8 of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Henprickson in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Connecticut desire to offer 
the amendment at this time? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been very much impressed, 
first on Friday and then today, by the 
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debate upon the pending resolution. 
Perhaps I should say, rather, “resolu- 
tions,” since I think we are considering 
the text of both resolutions at the same 
time. I especially desire to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], for his over-all presentation 
respecting the ground covered by the 
resolutions, and certain other contro- 
versial points covered in our discussions. 
I also wish to commend very especially 
the contribution made by my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY], who is the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. I commend 
him particularly for having stated in the 
course of the debate, a statement in 
which I agree with him entirely, what 
the real spirit of the resolutions is. I 
also wish to commend the presentation 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] a few moments 
ago, and his discussion of the much- 
debated paragraph 6. 

I desire to address myself to paragraph 
6 especially in a few moments, but first 
I shall endeavor to give a little back- 
ground of the problem which faced the 
two committees, sitting jointly, in de- 
veloping the resolutions. It seemed to 
me that the original Wherry resolution 
confronted the committee with prob- 
lems of two kinds. One problem was, 
What should our policy be under article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty? That 
goes to the merits of the problem itself, 
but has nothing to do with the procedure. 
The other was the problem of the re- 
spective roles the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government should 
play in determining how the policy, 
whatever policy we might or might not 
approve, should be carried out. In my 
judgment, after many weeks of hearings 
and full debate, we have presented the 
resolutions and have covered both the 
problems. 

Let me first take up the question, What 
is the problem of North Atlantic policy 
which we are trying to implement? The 
committees recognized the need of a pos- 
itive approach which would approve of 
full participation in the Atlantic Pact 
defense program. This was to fulfill our 
undertakings under article 3 of the pact, 
and safeguard our continuing vital in- 
terests in the freedom of Western Eu- 
rope. It seems to me that in order to 
keep our thinking clear and to bring out 
the distinctions among three articles of 
the North Atlantic Pact, I should read 
relevant portions of the pact at this 
point in my remarks. I shall first read 
article 5, or a part thereof, in order to 
show that we may easily become con- 
fused if we do not distinguish article 
5 from article 3. The part of article 5 
which I wish to read—and, so far as I 
know, there is no debate about the ap- 
Plication of this article—is as follows: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense recognized 
by article 51 of the Charter of the United 
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Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked, et cetera. 


I shall not read further. The point I 
desire to bring out is that in all our de- 
bates, in all our hearings, and in all our 
discussions, there has been no question 
whatever in the mind of anyone that, if 
there should be such an armed attack 
upon one of the parties to the North At- 
lantic Pact, there are no restrictions of 
any kind, character, or description upon 
the President's power immediately to 
send such armed troops as he, under the 
advice of his military advisers, might 
deem to be needed in order to meet the 
situation. 

As I said, that refers to the event of 
an armed attack upon one of the parties 
to the treaty. So let us dispose of that 
particular point at once. 

The Wherry resolution did not con- 
template any delay through congres- 
sional action in case of such a con- 
tingency. But when we come to article 
3 of the treaty, we have something very 
different. It reads: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sep- 
arately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


In the debates on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, when the North Atlantic Pact was 
being considered, a great many questions 
were raised as to what article 3 meant; 
because the pact, in the absence of war, 
contemplated setting up a collective 
program among the North Atlantic Pact 
countries, to guard against a future pos- 
sible attack, and we are considering what 
participation the different countries, 
parties to the treaty, should take in de- 
veloping resistance to such an attack in 
the future. So the pact contemplates 
the possibility of an army in Europe. 

During our hearings on the treaty 
the question was raised as to whether we 
would be committed to send armed 
forces to Europe, and we were at that 
time assured that there was no implica- 
tion from this article that we neces- 
sarily must send any armed forces to 
be integrated into an army in Europe. 
It was generally understood that the ma- 
jor contribution of the United States 
of America would be through its Navy 
and its Air Force, because in those two 
areas we are predominant; but it was 
clearly understood in the discussions in 
the Senate that we were not committed 
to sending any troops for a land army. 
That is why we have become involved 
in this discussion, since many Members 
of the Senate have felt that bringing up 
now the question of participation in 
a land army is raising a question we 
did not consider before, and therefore 
that that particular issue should be set- 
tled in some way by which the Senate 
and House of Representatives, as the 
Congress, would have some participation 
in the determination. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question, or 
does he prefer not to yield at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
prefer very much to give my entire 
presentation, after which I shall be very 
happy to yield to questions on the whole 
area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall 
simply leave article 3 at that point, be- 
cause I think I have presented the real 
issue which is disturbing a number of 
the Members of the Senate, especially 
those who debated this matter 2 years 
ago, when the North Atlantic Pact first 
came up. s 

In article II, we find this language: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried oùt by the parties in accord- 


ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


I may say it is because of that article 
in the North Atlantic Pact that we have 
made reference to appropriate consti- 
tutional processes in this controversial 
paragraph 6. I desire to read briefiy, in 
connection with article 11, from the 
committee report on the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, commenting on article 11. 

The report of the committee, on page 
18, near the bottom of the page, says: 

Constitutional processes for giving effect 
to the will of the people are the very essence 
of democracy and it is only through wide 
popular support that the treaty can be given 
the strength and vitality necessary to assure 
its success. 


At the top of page 19 of the report of 
the committee on the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the following language appears: 

The treaty in no way affects the basic divi- 
sion of authority between the President and 
the Congress as defined in the Constitu- 
tion. In no way does it alter the constitu- 
tional relationship between them. In par- 
ticular, it does not increase, decrease, or 
change the power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or im- 
pair the full authority of Congress to declare 
war. 


Further down on the same page ap- 
pears language which is very relevant to 
the present discussion, as follows: 

It has been questioned whether a treaty 
subordinating action to the constitutional 
processes of 12 democratic nations offers suf- 
ficient certainty and immediacy of action 
effectively to deter aggression. The com- 
mittee is convinced that it does. The ex- 
pression of the will of a whole people offers 
far more certainty that any commitment by 
a dictator. The action of the democracies 
in the past great war is concrete evidence of 
their ability to act with the necessary speed 
in the event of an emergency. 


Mr. President, I quote those passages 
from the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
discussion of it by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in order to bring out very 
clearly, as I have tried to do, the distinc- 
tion between the requirements of article 
5, an attack on one being an attack on 
all, and article 3, setting up a collective 
force, and article 11, with reference to 
the need of doing all these things by con- 
stitutional processes. 

Unless we have those things adequate- 
ly in mind we are not prepared to dis- 
cuss the issues before us. 

I addressed the Senate on February 8 
in the course of the so-called great 
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debate, and at that time I emphasized 
what I think is the basic philosophy of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, in these 
words: 

I am convinced that the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries must stand to- 
gether and mobilize together. I cannot see 
any possible alternative to that. 


In the same speech I emphasized that 
the main goal of our strategy was to 
deter the Russians from aggression, and 
I spelled out the three basic elements 
of our deterrent power. I suggested 
that the basis of our strategy is to deter 


the Russians from aggression by build- 


ing our own strength to the point where 
aggression would be too costly for the 
Russians. As I see it, this is the key of 
our policy position. I am not talking 
about establishing a ground army that 
can, by itself, resist an attack by the 
Russians. I want an over-all strength 
sufficiently great to deter them from 
risking the attack. So I am going to 
call our policy the building up of deter- 
rent power. I emphasize the words “de- 
terrent power.” 

I am paraphrasing, Mr. President, my 
address of February 8, as a background 
for our consideration of the pending 
resolution. 

I suggest that this deterrent power 
should have three elements: 

First, the power of strategic retalia- 
tion. There is where we can think im- 
mediately in terms of our Air Force. It 
is the job of America to develop the 
power of strategic retaliation. This in- 
cludes not only our atomic-bombing 
force, but all other weapons and tech- 
niques, whereby, if Russia should start 
a global war, we could carry that war to 
her own homeland. The power of stra- 
tegic retaliation is very important, so 
that Russia will know perfectly well that 
if she starts world war III, a global war, 
we can carry our defense, through re- 
taliation, to her own homeland. That 
is the most potent deterrent to war to- 
day. I think our military authorities 
realize that that is the center and hub 
of the deterrent to Russia’s making any 
attack in Western Europe or in any 
other place in the world. 

The second element is the power of 
mobility. This is vitally important. 
The free world cannot hope to build a 
static defense line all around the iron 
curtain, but it can and must deploy 
powerful mobile forces at strategic bases 
so that, in the event of attack, they can 
go into action at the weakest points in 
the attacker’s armor, wherever those 
points may be. 

So we join together the power of stra- 
tegic retaliation and the power of mo- 
bility. Mobility, so far as we are con- 
cerned, involves the control of the seas. 

Finally, Mr. President—and this, I 
think is very important, and this is 
where I am getting down to the present 
situation—there is the power of ground 
defense in Europe. Western Europe is 
now the most vital area endangered by 
Communist aggression. By building the 
Western European army under General 
Eisenhower, we make it clear to the Rus- 
sians that they cannot swallow this im- 
mense strategic prize without paying an 
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ever-increasing price, not only in re- 
taliation against their own homeland, 
but also in heavy losses on the ground. 

It has been suggested that there is no 
use in having any army in Europe, be- 
cause we cannot possibly meet an over- 
all attack by Russia. Mr. President, I 
submit that we must have forces or- 
ganized to defend those homelands that 
are so vital to the free world and to make 
the Russians pay a maximum price if 


they are going to take that risk. It 


would also be a deterrent and would 
give us time while we are developing our 
retaliatory power. 

I may say, modestly, Mr. President, 
that these ideas are not all my own. I 
developed them in discussion with our 
military authorities and with others who 
may have made a study of the whole 
world situation, and they are presented 
as a summary of the views, as I previ- 
ously stated. 

I think I can say that the resolution 
which we are presenting expresses the 
approval of the committees, and I may 
say, the unanimous ap»roval, for this 
general three-pronged approach of de- 
terrents—retaliation, mobility, and a 
ground force in Europe for the immedi- 
ate emergency. 

We now come to the subject before 
us, namely, article 3, the text of which 
I read a few minutes ago, and the par- 
ticipation by the various Atlantic Pact 
countries in the implementation of 
article 3, which is the setting up of a 
United States defense force, not in time 
of war, but in anticipation of war, to 
meet an aggression if it should come. 

There is no doubt in the minds of any- 
one discussing this matter, our Euro- 
pean allies, our own officials, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, or the Sec- 
retary of Defense, that our main ccatri- 
bution should be on the sea and in the 
air, because that is where we are rela- 
tively strongest, and it is proper for the 
Europeans to carry the major share in 
defending their own territory on the 
ground. That appears in the various 
clauses in both the resolutions. The 
main defense is the responsibility of the 
Europeans, but we should encourage the 
contribution of a reasonable ground 
contingent, both for its actual military 
value and for its morale value, in prov- 
ing to the Europeans that, first, we be- 
lieve it is possible to prevent the over- 
running of their countries, and second, 
that their independence is vital to the 
United States. 

I might, furthermore, point out that 
if there is to be a third world war, we 
must keep that war from our own shores. 
We must try to engage the enemy away 
from the shores of the United States, if 
possible. 

I might quote General Marshall's lan- 
guage at the committee hearings on 
February 15 with reference to the policy 
of maintaining six United States divi- 
sions in Western Europe, He said: 

While this number does not appear to rep- 
resent in pure fighting strength a large con- 
tribution to the immediate defensive 
strength of Western Europe, it does repre- 
sent a small army unit of high efficiency, 
and we believe a tremendous morale con- 
tribution to the effectiveness and build-up 
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of the projected ground forces the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations are undertaking to 
develop under General Eisenhower's direc- 


tion and command. 


In line with the recommendation of 
General Marshall in the discussion as to 
adding four divisions to the two which 
are already in Germany, the committees 
unanimously approved the action here- 
tofore recommended by the President, 
by our military authorities, and by the 
Secretaries of State and Defense. There 
was no dissent as to the approval of the 
general policy. There was no dissent on 
the point of our approving the sending 
of four divisions as recommended. 

I think it is a tribute to the chairman 
of the committee, that we were able to 
get a unanimous report based on the 
principle of supporting General Eisen- 
hower and supporting the sending of ad- 
ditional troops to Europe. That is the 
over-all, decided, unanimously consent- 
ed to approval of our participation in the 
North Atlantic Pact project and of the 
present determination to provide a 
ground army. 

We come now to the second point with 
which the committee had to deal. Itisa 
point on which there has been dispute 
in the committee, and on which there 
has been a difference of opinion. It is, 
simply stated, the problem of govern- 
ment relations at home. It is the ques- 
tion of what roles the Executive and 
Congress should play in carrying through 
our basic North Atlantic Pact policy. 

Mr. President, irrespective of the con- 
stitutional powers of the President—and 
I do not think that is a very important 
question, or a question worth wasting 
time and effort on in this controversy— | 
we must have public support, and for 
that reason—and I may say the com- 
mittee felt very strongly about it—we 
must find some formula for bringing 
Congress into the picture, because Con- 
gress is the body which represents the 
people and public opinion. Congress is 
the constant representative of all the 
people. After we determined to support 
the policy recommended by the Execu- 
tive, our problem was to find simple ways 
and means whereby Congress, in the de- 
veloping and unfolding of the policies, 
could be kept in constant touch with 
them, so that the people of the country 
would know that Congress is acting on 
the problem. 

At this point I should like to refer to 
an exchange which took place between 
General Eisenhower and myself when he 
appeared before the committee. I refer 
to page 17 of the hearings: 

Senator SmirH. We used to think that to 
be successful with the program we have been 
discussing it was most important that we 
need a strong public opinion supporting it 
throughout the country—a feeling by the 
people that they know what it is all about 
and that they approve it. 

General ErsENHOWER. Senator SMITH, I be- 
lieve that unless there is, generally speaking, 
a community of understanding, a unanimity 
of understanding of what we must do, and 
a determination to do it, this thing is hope- 
less. I believe it thoroughly. I believe the 
facts must be laid before the American peo- 
ple in great clarity, even at the risk here 
and there of violating some security. 
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He felt the facts should be brought to 
the attention of the public, even though 
he knew there was involved the risk of 
violating security. He went on to say: 

I think we must do it without belligerence, 
without bombastic presentations. We must 
just get the facts before them, because in 
the long run only public opinion can win 
wars and only public opinion can preserve 
the peace. I couldn’t agree with you more, 


That is what General Eisenhower said 
to the committee. Every military man 
who appeared before us was asked the 
same questions, and each one of them 
agreed that it was the responsibility of 
the committee to try to develop a for- 
mula whereby there could be expressed 
through Congress the opinion of the 
country with respect to such plans as 
they were being developed. I do not 
hesitate to say that what we are trying 
to do is in line with the testimony given 
by everyone who appeared before the 
committee. Everyone wanted something 
done to enable the people of the country 
to feel that they were in on the whole 
picture and acting through Congress. 

Therefore, after considering the two 
points, and considering the question of 
finding a formula, the committee was 
faced with these immediate problems: 

The question of maintaining complete 
flexibility, so that General Eisenhower 
and our Chiefs of Staff would not be 
handicapped by either ceilings on the 
number of troops, ratio requirements, or 
cumbersome red tape. We discussed the 
question of ratios, and we decided that 
if the United States began to talk about 
ratios and ceilings every other country 
would ask the privilege of setting up 
ratios and ceilings. Therefore, we de- 
cided it was not the best approach to 
consider ratios and ceilings. We felt that 
the wiser approach would be not to have 
ceilings, but to have some method of 
checking, through congressional commit- 
tees and Congress itself, on the develop- 
ment of the policies adopted. Therefore, 
our problem was to devise a formula for 
adequate consultative machinery and ap- 
~ provals by Congress, so that action taken 

might have effective and united support 
throughout the country. 

The whole purpose of our delibera- 
tions was to unite the country in what- 
ever it was decided to do. 
what we sought to establish was a united 
American front by trying, in a very dif- 
ficult situation, to define the means of 
having Congress participate in these de- 
velopments. 

We did a very unique thing. When it 
was first suggested it was not under- 
stood at all, and some of our colleagues 
thought it was a strange thing to do. We 
suggested that two resolutions be re- 
ported by the committee, and that the 
resolutions be identical in language, with 
only such textual changes as distin- 
guishes the two types of resolutions, 

One would be a Senate resolution which, 
when passed by the Senate, would be a 
finished job, and would go forth to the 
world as the position of the Senate. It 
would likewise inform General Eisen- 
hower and our allies that the Senate had 
taken such a position. 

The other resolution was to be a con- 
current resolution which would go to 


Above all, - 
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the House, where it would be subject to 
amendment. Very few. of us felt that a 
Senate resolution alone would be ade- 
quate. We felt that if we agreed to a 
concurrent resolution in which the 
House would participate, the adop- 
tion of such a resolution would reflect 
the committee’s belief that Congress 
should speak as a body on the issue. On 
the other hand, the prompt adoption of 
the Senate resolution would represent 
the official action by the Senate, so as to 
relieve uncertainty pending any action 
by the House. Of course, it is our in- 
tention that the Senate should act 
simultaneously on both resolutions. It is 
understood by agreement with the ma- 
jority leader that as soon as the Senate 
resolution is voted on, the concurrent 
resolution will be voted on immediately 
thereafter without any delay. 

I should like to point out one other 
aspect of the two resolutions. As I said 
a moment ago, no ceilings or ratios on 
our contribution are specified. To im- 
pose a ceiling or ratio at this time would 
remove the flexibility necessary for the 
joint defense program as it develops. It 
might also increase the possibility of 
similar restrictions being imposed by 
other treaty natioris. It was felt, there- 
fore, that this would not be the proper 
way for Congress to fulfill its role in 
policy determination. 

I should like briefly to sum up what 
the resolutions provide for. Then I shall 
move on to section 6, which is the con- 
troversial section. 

Specific approval is given by both res- 
olutions to the appointment of General 
Eisenhower and the placing of United 
States troops now in Germany under his 
command. That provision is contained 
in section 1. Specific approval is given 
to the sending of four additional divi- 
sions, as recommended by the President 
and our military leaders. That provi- 
sion is contained in section 6. 

The committees feel that approval of 
these steps by Congress is warranted at 
this time on the basis of information and 
testimony already obtained. However, I 
must emphasize that there is no prece- 
dent in history for action by which 
United States forces are assigned abroad 
to an international command in the ab- 
sence of any hostilities. That is why we 
have gotten into the discussion of the 
whole question of the President’s power 
to send troops. We are faced with the 
new policy of participating to the extent 
of four divisions, and I hope the resolu- 
tions will be agreed to. 

General approval is given in the reso- 
lutions to the policy “to station abroad 
such units of our Armed Forces as may 
be necessary and appropriate to con- 
tribute our fair share.” That language 
appears in section 2. 

However, the assignment of United 
States troops beyond the approved four 
divisions—and here we come into the 
debated issues—would be subject to the 
conditions mentioned later. That is the 
importance of the question raised by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] in his 
questioning last Friday and today and 
his suggested amendment. With refer- 
ence to any further assignment of United 
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States forces under article 3, in addition 
to the four divisions approved of in 
section 6, the following procedure is 
proposed: 

(a) Prior consultation by the Presi- 
dent with the Secretary of Defense, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, and the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses, That provision is contained in 
section 3. 

(b) Prior certification by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that, first, our treaty 
partners are giving full effect to their 
obligations under article 3 of the treaty, 
which means that our armed services 
leaders are convinced that there is a 
proper contribution by the other coun- 
tries to the Atlantic Pact; and, second, 
that such assignment is necessary to 
strengthen United States security. 

(c) The understanding that the Eu- 
ropean nations should make the major 
contribution of ground forces. That ap- 
pears in section 5 and also in the pre- 
ambles to the resolutions. 

(d) Congressional approval should be 
obtained for any policy requiring such 
assignment. That is provided in section 
6, which I shall discuss in a moment. 

(e) Reports to Congress by the Presi- 
dent at 6-month intervals on imple- 
mentation of the treaty. That is pro- 
vided in section 7. 

Mr. President, we were plowing a new 
field in all this procedure. This was 
something that had not happened be- 
fore in our history. There was a sit- 
uation which led us into collaboration 
with other nations of the world, It was 
necessary that procedure be devised 
which would bring in through the Con- 
gress the thinking of our people as well 
as that of the Executive, in developing 
policies. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going di- 
rectly to the much-debated section 6, 
to which I wish to devote the remainder 
of my time. I shall read the entire sec- 
tion first. I shall read it slowly, be- 
cause unless we understand what the 
words are, we miss their real meaning, 
Section 6 reads as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate— 


Or the sense of the Congress in the 
much-debated concurrent resolution— 
that, in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 
obtained— 


Not must be obtained— 
of any policy— 


And I underline the word policy! 


requiring the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


Obviously we limited the application 
to article 3, because, as I have said be- 
fore, if a call comes for troops under 
article 5, an attack on one being an at- 
tack on all, there is no question about 
the President’s power to send immedi- 
ately the number of divisions or troops 
which he may believe necessary. So 
we limited the application of this pro- 
vision to a policy which would require 
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assignment of troops under article 3. 
Then we go on to say, at the end of 
section 6: 

and the Senate hereby approves the present 
plans of the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe. 


So we have taken action, or we pro- 
pose action in these resolutions, under 
the very type of procedure which we 
are setting forth as our recommenda- 
tions in the two resolutions with respect 
to future questions of policy. 

Mr. President, I wish to read briefiy 
from the report of the committees on 
‘this controversial section 6, because the 
report of the committees brings out what 
they aim to do. I wish to comment after 
I have read the report of the committees 
on this paragraph. I should like to offer 
some observations of my own. 

This is a report of the two committees, 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The report is entitled “Assignment of 
Ground Forces of the United States to 
Duty in the European Area; Report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services on 
Senate Resolution 99 and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18.” 

I now read from page 8 of the report: 

Paragraph 6 puts the Senate on record 
with respect to two important matters. 


Of course, with respect to the concur- 
rent resolution, it would read “puts the 
Congress on record with respect to two 
important matters.“ 

Reading further from the report: 

In the first place, it states that congres- 
sional approval should be obtained— 


Not “must be obtained” but “should 
be obtained.” It is a recommendation 


of any policy requiring the sending of troops 
abroad under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The committee believes that such 
approval will promote national unity and 
understanding and will be in accord with 
sound constitutional processes. 

In the second place, it approves the pres- 
ent plans of the administration to send four 
additional divisions of American troops to 
bolster the joint defense of Western Europe. 
There was no divergence of views within the 
joint committee on this point. 


A little later the report says: 


Paragraph 6 is limited in scope. It refers 
only to ground troops sent abroad for the 
purpose of implementing article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It does not call for 
direct congressional approval to send naval 
or air forces abroad, It does not apply to 
American troops in occupied areas or to 
armed forces sent to Europe under article 5 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


That is, in case of an attack. 

Nor is it concerned with Armed Forces 
which the President might send abroad 
under his constitutional powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


That is, Armed Forces which the 
President might send to other parts of 
the world. 

The term “congressional approval” as used 
in paragraph 6 is subject to different inter- 
pretations. On the one hand, some mem- 
bers of the joint committee expressed the 
view that congressional approval could only 
be given by formal legislation. Others be- 
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lieved that both the letter and the spirit of 
paragraph 6 might be met, in certain circum- 
stances, as the result of consultation by the 
administration with, and the approval of, 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 
In. any event it should be noted that the 
resolution expresses the sense of the Senate 
that congressional approval should be given; 
it is not a legislative mandate, 


Let me say first of all that unless Iam 
very much mistaken in my understand- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
States, no legislation which we might 
pass if we wanted to, could extend or 
limit the constitutional powers of the 
President. If the President’s action in 
implementing article 3 is constitutional, 
the value of the concurrent resolution is 
that it brings into the picture the repre- 
sentation of the opinion of the people of 
the United States, through the Congress. 
Should his action in acting alone be un- 
constitutional, he would be bolstered and 
supported by the action of the Congress 
in supporting him. So in either case it 
seems to me to be vital, in order to be 
sure, first, that if on the one hand his 
action is constitutional, it also has pub- 
lic opinion behind it and, on the other 
hand, if it is not constitutional, our 
action, in the interest of sound consti- 
tutional processes, would protect the 
President. In my own considered judg- 
ment it is very questionable whether 
the President of the United States has 
the power, without action by Congress, 
to send troops to Europe for an interna- 
tional army. We have never done it be- 
fore. There is no precedent for it in 
our history. I cannot conceive of the 
President wanting to do it without con- 
gressional approval. It seems to me so 
obvious that I am surprised that there 
should be any resistance to it at all. It 
seems to me only common sense for the 
President to want to share with Congress 
the responsibility in the totally new field 
into which we are moving. 

I have read the comments of the com- 
mittee. In general I am in accord with 
what the committee says in the report. 
However, let me sum up some further 
reasons for section 6 as it reads. I wish 
to say to my good friend from New York 
(Mr. Ives] that I am very much im- 
pressed with the proposal which he has 
made. I do not think it is quite ade- 
quate, but I think it might be possible, 
if the language of the resolution is not 
clear, to clarify it. We certainly wish to 
do so. It may be possible for us to get 
together and agree upon an amendment, 
For the moment I am defending the 
language as it is. 

In the first place, let me repeat that 
nothing in this section, or in the entire 
resolution, would have any final, legal, 
binding effect on the President. I look 
upon section 6 very much as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] suggested 
last Friday, as an opportunity for the 
President, an invitation to the President, 
to collaborate with Congress by asking 
for its approval when and if he sees the 
need to send further troops to Europe, 
under article 3 of the treaty, for the col- 
lective defense establishment of the 
North Atlantic region. It seems to me 
that the President would be limiting him- 
self and placing himself in real danger if 
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he were to try to act without congres- 
sional support in a vitally important 
matter of this kind. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoN- 
RONEY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
prefer to wait until I finish my state- 
ment, because I have a consecutive pres- 
entation, and I should like very much if 
I can finish it. After I conclude I shall 
be glad to yield to any Senators who wish 
to ask me questions. 

Second, this approval procedure is ful- 
filled by the resolution itself with respect 
to the four divisions already proposed, 
since section 6 itself approves the sending 
of those divisions explicitly and uncondi- 
tionally. The committee felt that it had 
ample information and testimony to jus- 
tify the approval of that proposed step. 
So there is no conflict between section 6 
and the sending of the four divisions, 

I will say for the Record and for the 
benefit of Members of the Senate that 
in the first draft we unfortunately over- 
looked the specific approval of the four 
divisions. We thought we had covered 
the approval of the sending of troops to 
Europe, which included the four divi- 
sions, but we did not specifically spell it 
out. So at the last session of the com- 
mittee we specifically added the four 
divisions, so that there would be no ques- 
tion on that point. 

Third, the question arises, under what 
conditions an act of congressional ap- 
proval would be called for. My own view 
is that the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees of the two Houses 
of Congress, in the course of their regular 
consultations with the President’s repre- 
Sentatives under section 3 of the resolu- 
tion, would determine that question 
whenever it arose. That is to say, the 
two committees of the two Houses of 
Congress would immediately have before 
them any question of sending troops 
abroad under this plan. If they decided 
that a new policy was involved—and I 
emphasize and underline the word 
“policy”—which called for congressional 
approval, they could submit the question 
to the Congress in whatever form they 
considered most appropriate. The reso- 
lution has only to do with congressional 
approval of a policy which requires send- 
ing troops. 

Unless there is involved a policy which 
has not already been approved—and by 
these resolutions we do approve the pres- 
ent policy of sending troops abroad—this 
issue would not arise. But if the two 
committees should decide when a new 
proposal to send troops abroad was to be 
considered, that on some particular pro- 
posal of that kind a new policy issue was 
involved which called for congressional 
approval, it would then be up to them 
to submit the question to Congress in 
whatever form to them seemed appro- 
priate. 

Fourth, I feel certain that under the 
wording of section 6 the committees 
would not see any need for congressional 
approval unless substantial numbers of 
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additional Ground Forces were involved, 
which would involve an extension or 
change of policy. Section 6 calls for ap- 
proval of any policy“ - and I emphasize 
the word policy“ requiring the as- 
signment of troops abroad under article 
3 of the treaty. In my opinion no new 
policy would be involved unless the new 
proposal meant the sending at least of 
additional divisions, or a change of front 
entirely. I would say in answer to the 
question raised by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] that a lesser 
unit such as a regiment or a battalion 
would certainly not represent a new 
policy and would not raise any question 
of congressional approval. I agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] on that point. If the lan- 
guage can be clarified I should be glad 
to have it done. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I must de- 
cline to yield at this time. I have de- 
clined to yield to other Senators who 
have asked me to yield. I shall not yield 
unless the Senator feels he will be hurt 
by my not doing so. 

Mr. IVES. No, the Senator from New 
York will not be hurt at all. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
point out, Mr. President, some of 
the questions of policy which may very 
well arise, and arise in the very near fu- 
ture, if, for example, there is a threat 
of aggression by attack upon Yugoslavia, 
and the point is raised as to whether the 
army of which General Eisenhower has 
command should be sent to Yugoslavia, 
or if there should be an attack involving 
Greece or Turkey, or any other contro- 
versial area, such as Spain. I read in the 
newspaper this morning that Spain is 
ready to contribute to the common effort. 
I hope she will be brought in and will 
contribute. But certainly any such mat- 
ter involves a policy in the development 
of which Congress should have an op- 
5 y to participate with the Execu- 

ve. 

What we are talking about is a new 
policy. “Policy” is the word involved, 
not “divisions.” For new policies which 
would require more men to be sent into 
the international army, congressional 
approval should be asked. The Presi- 
dent may have the power to do it with- 
out us. There is no way we can pass 
any legislation to prevent him from act- 
ing, except through the power of appro- 
priations. The President, with the con- 
gressional committees, will have to de- 
cide whether there is a policy involved 
which, under the provision of section 6, 
should be referred to both Houses of 
Congress for their approval. 

I now come to my fifth point. There 
was no intention on the part of the com- 
mittees to hamper in any way the ability 
of the President, as Commander in Chief, 
to act with speed and secrecy where such 
action might be required for the na- 
tional security. If the committees were 
informed of some emergency situation in 
which it was vital to send substantial 
additional ground forces without the de- 
lay and publicity of congressional debate, 
I am sure the committees would give the 
greatest weight to these considerations. 
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Iam sure they would take the responsi- 
bility, with the President, of considering 
that that was not a matter for which we 
would have to obtain formal approval. 

The word “approval” need not mean 
formal congressional approval. In an 
extreme case my own judgment is that 
we would use our common sense and 
would not jeopardize our Nation’s se- 
curity merely for the sake of following 
out what we might consider to be a man- 
date. We must realize that the section 
merely says that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President should do 
soand so. The word “shall” is not con- 
tained in the language. There is no 
“must.” There is no expression of com- 
pulsion. It simply says it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President should 
do so and so. 

But I do not think that such a situa- 
tion would be likely to arise short of all- 
out war, and.I fervently hope that the 
President and his representatives will 
understand how vitally important it is, 
in the interest of national unity and 
confidence, for Congress to play the 
fullest possible role in the matter of 
sending troops abroad. 

Finally, on this point, I call attention 
to these words in section 6—and this is 
a repetition of what I said before—‘“in 
the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and 
understanding.” “In the interest of 
sound constitutional processes—’ Why? 
Because article 11 says distinctly that 
we should apply constitutional processes 
in implementing the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

I am convinced that we cannot oper- 
ate within the spirit of the Constitution, 
nor can we free ourselves from the pas- 
sionate divisions which destroy national 
unity and understanding, unless Con- 
gress is enabled to play its rightful role 
in the making of these fateful and un- 
precedented decisions. I am trying to 
give the Senate a balanced view of how 
Congress can play that role in the fu- 
ture within the terms of this resolution. 
In my judgment, it is necessary to take 
a balanced view of this great question, 
and to refrain from extreme interpreta- 
tions. If we approach the matter in 
this spirit we can find ways to work to- 
gether, free from partisanship, for the 
creation of an all-American policy in 
which the people will have full confi- 
dence and for which they will gladly 
make the heavy sacrifices needed if free- 
dom on earth is to survive. 

So, Mr. President, in considering sec- 
tion 6 we have, first, the question of what 
it is limited to. It is limited to the im- 
plementation of an international army, 
something we have not had before in our 
history. It is limited to implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the building up of an army when we are 
not at war. We are strictly limited to 
that. 

The words “congressional approval” 
are used with the word “should,” which 
is advisory, and not mandatory. The 
word “shall” is not in it. 

“Sense of Congress” means that it is 
the feeling of the Congress, the advice 
of the Congress, the spirit of the Con- 
gress, that Congress should be brought 
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into the matter even to help relieve the 
President of carrying by himself the 
whole burden of responsibility, 

The President, in the last analysis, 
consulting with the committees of the 
House and the Senate, would determine 
whether there was involved any new pol- 
icy which would call for congressional 
approval, even under the moral sanc- 
tions, one might say, of the resolution. 

Let me emphasize again that the ques- 
tion at issue is not the question of who 
has the constitutional power. The big 
issue here -is national unity—a united 
America behind the policy enunciated 
by the Atlantic Pact. 

Let me emphasize again that these 
resolutions have no binding legal effect 
on the President. Indeed, no action of 
Congress in any form can change in any 
way the powers of the President as set 
forth in the Constitution, or the rela- 
tion between his powers and those of 
Congress. These things are provided by 
in the Constitution, and we cannot 
change them or set them aside. 

Nor do these resolutions attempt in 
any way to define what the powers of 
the President and Congress are. He 
may or may not have the constitu- 
tional power to take the action he has 
proposed without reference to Congress. 
That issue may be determined by the 
courts at some time in the future. If 
he does not have the power to act alone, 
then the adoption of these resolutions 
will help to supply whatever authority 
he lacks. We will at least be moving in 
the direction of the constitutional 
processes. 

However, Mr. President, even if the 
President does have the power, I main- 
tain that these resolutions still are es- 
sential. As I have said before, their 
central purpose is to create national 
unity behind a great, new policy which 
cannot possibly be carried through 
without the fullest participation by all 
the people, as represented by the Con- 
gress, as well as by the Executive. If 
we view the issue in this light, we raise 
it above the letter of the law to the level 
of the American spirit, the spirit of unity 
among all the people in defense of our 
liberties. . 

Mr. President, these resolutions taken 
together—and taken together for the 
reasons I have stated—provide a basis 
on which both Houses of Congress can 
cooperate with the President in fulfilling 
our historie responsibilities under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. These resolu- 
tions do not and could not embody any 
doctrine of constitutional law. They do 
not and could not tie the President’s 
hands or hamper or delay in any way. 

The resolutions do provide a method 
for the people’s representatives in Con- 
gress to play an active role, with the Ex- 
ecutive, in developing our North Atlantic 
policies. As the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] so ably said on Friday, 
the resolutions offer a great opportunity 
for the President to work with, not 
against, the Congress. The resolutions 
are an invitation to the President to 
work with the Congress. 

Mr. President, for the sake of national 
unity in the United States, and for the 
sake of unity and confidence throughout 
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the North Atlantic community, it is my 
hope that the Congress—both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives— 
will unite on these resolutions. In this 
way we shall say to our Atlantic part- 
ners: “Not only the American Executive 
but also the American Congress and the 
American people are with you in the de- 
fense of peace.” 

Then, Mr. President, we shall be mov- 
ing in accordance with the conception 
which Abraham Lincoln had of the great 
opportunities which existed in his day, 
and which I am sure all of us believe ex- 
ist today, as well, so that the world un- 
der God may have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. First of all, I wish to con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey for the presentation he 
has made, which undoubtedly is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the debate. How- 
ever, I am still in the dark in regard 
to certain aspects of paragraph 6. 

In the interpretation which the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey makes of para- 
graph 6, apparently he refers to the 
matter of the sending of additional 
troops, insofar as divisions are concerned, 
as not being necessarily something which 
would constitute a new policy. That is 
exactly where I am very much in doubt 
regarding the terminology of para- 
graph 6. 

Let me ask this question: What does 
constitute a new policy, if the number 
of ground forces which are to be sent 
has nothing whatever to do with policy? 
If they were not to have anything to do 
with matters of policy, then obviously we 
would not have a new policy. 

However, somewhere along the line— 
to judge by the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey him- 
self—the entire picture changes. Pos- 
sibly we begin with the premise that the 
sending of perhaps a company or a bat- 
talion or a regiment, or some such 
group, as additional troops has nothing 
to do with a new policy; and subsequent- 
ly we might take the position that the 
sending of a division or of two divisions 
has nothing to do with a new policy; but 
somewhere along the line we must pass 
a great divide, and arrive at a new pol- 
icy. Where does it begin, let me ask? 
For example, how many troops, if sent 
to Western Europe, would constitute an 
occasion for a new policy? Under what 
conditions would a new policy come 
about; and under what other conditions 
in addition to the sending of a certain 
number of troops, and when, would such 
a situation arise? 

I think those are points which should 
be explained if we are to understand 
what is meant by policy,“ as it is re- 
ferred to or as it appears in paragraph 6. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to answer the Senator from New 
York on that point. 

Mr. IVES. I wish the Senator from 
New Jersey would do so, and I apologize 
for having proceeded at some length to 
state my question. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The num- 
ber of troops is not at issue. The point 
at issue is a new policy which might 
call for the sending of additional divi- 
sions. If we move from a position 
where we send some of our forces as a 
defense measure, as a deterrent to ag- 
gression, and if in the future the Presi- 
dent decided that he wished to go on the 
aggressive side, that would be a new pol- 
icy. Or if the President decided that he 
wished to send some of our forces to the 
aid of Tito, in Yugoslavia, that would 
be a new policy; or if Spain or Turkey 
came into the picture, that would be a 
new policy. A new policy of that kind, 
calling for the sending of additional 
troops, would require such approval. 

Mr. IVES. If, for instance, Spain were 
to come into the picture, as the Sena- 
tor has mentioned, that would not re- 
quire additional troops on our part, 
would it? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not unless 
Spain wanted several of our divisions to 
be sent into her territory, as a boost to 
the morale of the people or forces there, 
In such case, I think that would be an 
occasion calling for the sending of troops, 
and would be a new policy. 

Mr, IVES. I agree with the Senator 
from New Jersey, and I think most of the 
conditions he has cited would constitute 
conditions underlying a change in policy, 
and would, in fact, constitute a change 
in policy if such action were taken, 

However, again I hark back to the 
question of the number of troops. Let 
us assume that none of the things the 
Senator from New Jersey has just men- 
tioned obtained, but that for some other 
reason, four additional divisions were to 
be sent to western Europe by the United 
States. Would that constitute a new 
policy? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that would be handled and should be 
handled by the conferences provided for 
by the resolutions between the President 
and committees of the Congress, in con- 
ference with our military authorities; 
and then those committees of the House 
and Senate would decide whether that 
matter constituted a new policy which 
should go to the Congress. I think the 
matter is as simple as that. 

Mr. IVES. Iam simply trying to find 
out what the language means, and what 
is intended by it. With all due respect 
to my colleague, the Senator from New 
Jersey, I cannot quite see that he wholly 
agrees with the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
in view of the way in which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has presented his 
understanding of these matters. Cer- 
tainly neither Senator agrees with the 
interpretation which I placed on para- 
graph 6 last week; and yet, there are 
other Members of the Senate who do 
agree with the interpretation I placed 
upon it. 

My point is that no one seems to be 
completely satisfied as to what this lan- 
guage means—although perhaps the 
Senator from New Jersey is satisfied 
aa 85 own mind as to his interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
the Senator from New York is unduly 
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concerned over this issue, because, as we 
have said all along, the President will 
not be bound by any mandate as a re- 
sult of the adoption of these resolutions. 
By means of these resolutions, we shall 
be giving the President the advice, 
“When you come to a change in the 
policy, come to the Congress.“ 

Mr. IVES. I understand all that. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is all 
that paragraph 6 says. 

Mr. IVES. I ask the Senator from 
New Jersey to wait just a minute, please; 
for I do not believe that is the whole 
import of the paragraph. The import 
of the paragraph is chiefly the fact that 
possibly, and very possibly, by means of 
an interpretation which might be placed 
upon it in the future, we in the Senate 
and the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives might be faced with a con- 
dition wherein we would have an exact 
number of troops about which to de- 
bate. For instance, such a situation 
might arise in connection with the mak- 
ing of appropriations, if we are to as- 
sume that nothing would be done under 
the terms of the resolution. We might 
definitely be faced with a terrifically con- 
troversial question in such a case, and 
it might lead to a very long debate. Ido 
not now refer to a filibuster, for there 
can always be long debate without a 
filibuster. After all, the intent involved 
is what determines whether a long de- 
hate is or is not a filibuster. 

However, let us say that, under the 
terms of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, in the future we reach a point 
where, although a war has not started, 
yet we see one in the offing, judging by 
the conditions then existing. Let us 
suppose that we then were to have a long 
debate on the matter of additional troops 
for Europe. That is what I am talking 
about. Any resolution we may adopt 
will thus have a definite effect upon us, 
and I am also concerned with its effect 
on the treaty itself in that connection. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If the 
committees mentioned in the resolution, 
after consultation with the President, 
decide that the matter is one which calls 
for lengthy debate, does not the Senator 
from New York think there would then 
be lengthy debate? 

Mr. IVES. I cannot tell. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
the value of the arrangement now pro- 
posed is that it will permit conditions 
to be dealt with as they arise. If there 
is an absolute lid, there cannot be the 
fiexibility which conditions would re- 
quire. 

Mr. IVES. I agree with the Senator 
as to the need for flexibility. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We must 
provide for it. 

Mr. IVES. But when flexibility itself 
branches off and ends up in ambiguity, 
we have something else; and that is what 
we are faced with in connection with 
paragraph 6. The paragraph is not 
clear. It is subject to all kinds of inter- 
pretations. No one knows exactly what 
it means, and I am very much disturbed 
about it. For instance, in the prelimi- 
nary remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey, I note he makes the statement 
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that, in connection with further ground 
forces for Europe, it is a question of 
“substantial”—a question as to whether 
it must be a substantial amount; and, if 
it is a substantial amount—whatever 
“substantial” means—then that condi- 
tion would seem to call for the consid- 
eration of a change in policy. And 
harking back a little, our distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, the other afternoon, in answering 
a question of mine, said the matter of 
whether the proposal is reasonable or 
not would determine its nature. Who- 
knows what “reasonable” is in connec- 
tion with a policy of this kind and with 
the number of troops involved? Those 
are things which are disturbing about 
paragraph 6. No one knows what it 
means. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I appre- 
ciate the question of the Senator from 
New York, but I may say to him that 
at session after session we tried to de- 
fine the point more accurately. We 
tried, time and time again, and we were 
not able to doit. It was either too lim- 
ited, or it was not adequately flexible. 
We felt that the language we adopted 
was best calculated to express the spirit 
of the Senate in advising the President 
about this matter. If the President and 
the committees say they cannot deter- 
mine the kind of case which ought to be 
submitted to the Congress, I could al- 
most feel—but I do not—a little discour- 
agement as to their mental capacity. I 
think they can do it. 

Mr. IVES. Then does the distin- 
guished Senator agree with me that no- 
body knows what it does or does not 
mean; it is, is it not, merely the expres- 
sion of an idea, subject to future inter- 
pretation at sometime, somewhere, un- 
der certain conditions, and such a situ- 
ation might be very dangerous? That 
is the point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I cannot 
agree with the Senator on that, because 
in the case of a national crisis it would 
not be applied. 

Mr. IVES. It would be necessary to 
interpret the word “crisis.” It is pos- 
sible to have a national crisis; it is pos- 
sible to have what virtually amounts to 
a war crisis, without being at war. 
Whether we are at that point now, I do 
not know. Perhaps we are. We could 
be delayed by the interpretation of para- 
graph 6, if we were not technically at 
war; no one might have committed an 
actual overt attack, or anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If a situ- 
ation of that kind arose, I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
knows that the President of the United 
States would act, and he would not be 
troubled merely as the result of advice 
contained in this resolution. 

Mr. IVES. Then, in heaven’s name, 
why do we not write into the resolution 
a provision whereby, under such condi- 
tions, the President may act? Of course, 
he could act. No one assumes otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
think we need such a provision. 

Mr. IVES. I mean the President could 
act without intervention or delay on the 
part of the Congress, because of certain 
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interpretations. which someone might 
place on a paragraph such as this. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may say 
to the Senator, as I said earlier, that if 
the Senator can take this paragraph and 
put it into better language, language 
which does not unduly hamper the oper- 
ation of what we are attempting to ac- 
complish, I should be glad to go along 
and to help him. We have done our best. 

Mr. IVES. I suggested an idea earlier, 
this afternoon. I have not offered it yet 
as an amendment. It is merely an idea. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The diffi- 
culty with the Senator’s amendment, as 
I heard it read—I am not familiar with 
it—was that it limited the congressional 
action to whether Congress agreed with 
the Chiefs of Staff. The area is much 
wider than that. We cannot limit it to 
that. That would not touch a Tito inci- 
dent. It would not touch a Spanish inci- 
dent. It would not touch the question 
of troops in Germany. 

Mr. IVES. I shall not argue that. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Those are 
policies we must face. 

Mr. IVES. I shall not argue that. 
What I was trying to do was to offer a 


suggestion, by which there could be a- 


terminal to this business of procedure 
and an answer to the questions of inter- 
pretation, so that questions of the appli- 


cation of the paragraph would not be 


left in the air. That is all I was trying 
to do. I am not offering it as any final 
product. I am merely offering it as a 
suggestion, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If I could 
clarify it, I may say I would be the first 
one to agree. We would like to do what 
we have been endeavoring to accomplish 
for weeks. We thought that flexibility in 
this language was desirable. If the Sen- 
ator will offer something which the Sen- 
ate wants, I shall go along with it. 

Mr. IVES. I appreciate very much the 
extreme openmindedness of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. He 
has always been famous for it. He is ex- 
hibiting it in this particular instance, 
when we are dealing with an extremely 
perplexing problem. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is extremely kind. I thank him for 
having raised the issue. It is very im- 
portant that it be raised, because, if the 
Senator is in doubt about ft, we should 
do the best we can to clarify it. 

Mr. IVES. I shall always be in doubt 
regarding paragraph 6, as now written. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
there should be some flexibility in it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to say to the 
able Senator from New Jersey, I regret 
exceedingly that I have been unable to 
hear all of his address, but I heard the 
colloquy between the Senator from New 
Jersey and the senior Senator from New 
York. I asked the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, earlier, some question regard- 
ing the interpretation of paragraph 6, 
It is not quite clear in my mind. The 
committee itself apparently was unable 
to agree as to what paragraph 6 meant, 
judging from the report which has been 
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filed. It acknowledges that the provision 
regarding congressional approval is sus- 
ceptible of different interpretations. 
After discussing it, the report concludes 
by saying that, in any event, it should be 
noted that the resolution expresses the 
sense of the Senate that congressional 
approval be given, It is not a legislative 
mandate. 

The thing I want to determine is what 
the situation would be if the Senate 
should adopt the resolution with para- 
graph 6 in its present form, without 
modification. I should like to have the 
able Senator’s interpretation of it. He 
is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which, sitting with the 
Armed Services Committee, in joint ses- 
sion, reported this resolution. Assum- 
ing that, after the resolution is adopted 
in its present form, and after the four 
divisions, which are specifically agreed 
to, have been committed, it is subse- 
quently determined by the President, as 
Commander in Chief and as President 
of the United States, that in his opinion 
another four divisions are needed, and 
that proper certificates have been pro- 
vided, as directed, or which it is said to 
be the sense of the Senate in this reso- 
lution should be provided, is it the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation that before the four 
additional divisions could be committed 
to Europe, it is the sense of the Senate— 
and the resolution expresses the sense 
of the Senate—that the President should 
obtain approval by the Congress? Are 
we saying that? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
there would be certain other things to 
be considered in connection with it. I 
should want to sit with the two commit- 
tees when the matter was presented. 
The mere number of divisions would 
not determine it. If there is to be an 
expansion of policy, such as the plan- 
ning of a move into Germany or Czech- 
oslovakia, I would say there was need 
for congressional approval. Without it, 
with no change of policy, I should say 
there would be no such necessity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, would the 
Senator interpret this section to mean 
that such action, following adoption of 
this provision, would constitute a change 
in policy? All that is said is that it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should 
be approved by the Congress, The refer- 
ence is to a policy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Exactly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The reference is 
not to an implementation of a policy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; I 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. According to my 
interpretation, as of today, the sending 
of additional troops, after the four divi- 
sions have been sent, would simply be 
a further implementation of the policy 
which we are here agreeing to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There 
might conceivably be this situation, ai- 
though it may be a little far-fetched: 
We have had in our discussions with the 
people abroad the expressed intention 
of sending certain contingents. In the 
resolution we did not spell that out. We 
did not place a ceiling on it, nor did we 
specify ratios. But, if a new proposal 
changed the previous ratio, as it was 
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understood by everyone, I should say 
that a new policy would be involved. In 
that case, I think it would be necessary 
to consider it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are not here 
declaring a policy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is an agreement 
to send our fair share, whatever that 
may mean. It does not say four divi- 
sions. We are not stopping there in this 
policy. We are going to do whatever 
our fair share may be. It may be 20 
divisions, I do not know. But the point 
I am making is that after the four divi- 
sions which we are now approving are 
sent, does the sending of any more 
divisions mean a change in policy by 
which we are saying it is the sense of 
this body that the President should 
obtain approval before sending addi- 
tional troops? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If we 
send two more divisions, I would say 
“No,” but if we send 50 more divisions 
we should look into it. We cannot draw 
such a line. We must have our com- 
mittees meet and determine whether we 
are embarking on a different policy. 
The word “policy” is the important 
word. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we adopt this 
resolution and the President decides to 
send 10 more divisions, and I think 2 
are all that may be necessary, and the 
Senate may think so, then who is going 
to determine whether the President shall 
come back to the Senate for approval? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Presi- 
dent will have to determine that in the 
last analysis, because he is responsible 
for acting. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the final anal- 
ysis we simply get to the point that we 
are adopting and approving a policy of 
implementing the Atlantic Treaty by 
sending ground troops to Europe. The 
initial installment is four divisions, 
which we are approving. As to future 
installments, we are not reserving the 
right, nor are we saying in this resolu- 
tion that it is the sense of the Congress 
that before another installment is com- 
mitted or assigned the President must 
come back to the Congress to get 
approval. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We have 
not used the word “must” at all, We 
say that it is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should get approval. 
We are not debating the question as to 
whether it is an obscure proposition. If 
we are going to establish the principle, 
it is going to be obscure. But I do not 
see in it the danger the Senator seems 
to see. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Whether we should 
adopt a policy and leave it to the Presi- 
dent as to whether he shall come back 
to the Congress for approval, I am not 
saying at the moment. But the crux 
of the matter is that what we are doing 
is adopting a policy from here on, and 
I should not be surprised if the President 
could implement it with any number 
of units. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
he would do that at great risk. I think 
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it would be wise to come back to the 
Congress in case of implementation. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if it be 
true, as the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Wisconsin pointed 
out, that paragraph 6 does not have any 
binding force or effect, but merely ex- 
presses a hope or a desire on the part of 
the Senate that approval shall be asked 
and obtained from the Senate 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; it is 
the urgent advice of the Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But it is a desire and 
a hope; and then only in the event that 
there is a change in policy. Why is it 
not the most natural, proper, and neces- 
sary thing to recite in the language of 
the paragraph what is intended, and not 
leave it entirely indefinite, not leave it 
to the interpretation of 96 individual 
Senators, not leave it in such a way that, 
if there is a difference of opinion with 
regard to a necessary course of action in 
the future where we might be involved in 
a lengthy debate that could extend over 
weeks, if not months, and completely 
paralyze action? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is sim- 
ply advice. It is not mandatory. It 
could not paralyze anything. I should 
like to invite the Senator to join with his 
colleague from New York in preparing 
phraseology which he thinks would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
another question. If it is simply a mat- 
ter of consultation—and I sincerely hope 
the President will consult with the Con- 
gress to the greatest possible extent— 
why is not that covered fully in para- 
graph 3 which states that it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, before taking action 
to send units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
and the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and he should likewise consult the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to answer that question. I am glad 
the Senator raised the point. I over- 
looked it. We considered the word “con- 
sult,” the word “collaborate,” which I 
favored, and we considered the word “ap- 
proval” and the word “authorize.” The 
committee thought that “approval” was 
the correct word to use, not consulta- 
tion,“ which is not adequate, and not 
“collaborate.” They thought “author- 
ize” would be going too far. We did not 
need authorization. The committee did 
use the words “congressional approval.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
we have been debating this question 
since Wednesday or Thursday and that 
a dozen different expressions of opinion 
with regard to the interpretation of 
paragraph 6 have been advanced on the 
floor of the Senate? It seems to me that 
to leave a matter of the vital importance 
of this issue open to interpretation at 
some future time and under conditions 
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which none of us can foresee, is ex- 
tremely hazardous and may very prob- 
ably, instead of making the procedure 
flexible, more completely tie the hands 
of the Executive. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam sorry 
to say that I entirely disagree with the 
Senator’s last statement. It does not tie 
anyone’s hands. The President can 
unite the country. If we do not unite 
the country we are not going to be suc- 
cessful in our efforts. I am seeking to 
unite, not to divide, the Nation, and I 
think the Senator from New York should 
think of it in terms of uniting and not 
in terms of dividing. ‘We are proposing 
a procedure by which we are seeking to 
unite and not to divide the Nation. We 
are seeking to get the people of the coun- 
try behind the President in the operation 
of our North Atlantic policy. To suggest 
that we are going to bring about some 
dire result by so doing is beyond my 
comprehension, I dislike to disagree 
with the Senator, but I think his whole 
attitude about it is wrong. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course the highest 
purpose is to work for unity, and I sin- 
cerely hope we shall secure the unity 
which is sadly lacking at the present 
time. But we cannot secure unity by 
using vague language in probably the 
most important resolution which has 
been before the Senate in the 16 months 
I have been a Member of it. Iam afraid 
that will prevent the unity which the 
Senator and I favor so strongly. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to the Senator 
from New York that the contemplated 
procedure called for by paragraph 3 in 
connection with the committees men- 
tioned and the Secretary of Defense adds 
up to a concentration of 86 persons. I 
should like the Senator to know that 
this is a considerable number with whom 
the President is called upon to consult, 
which I think fortifies the importance 
of the section. 

I should also like to comment, if the 
Senator will permit me, upon the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York—— 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will take but a 
minute to answer the Senator. 

I do not believe that in the name of 
unity we should lay the predicate for a 
future violent controversy when it comes 
to the further implementation of the 
treaty. 

I think, for the sake of a temporary 
calming of the seas of political dispute we 
might be raising a far more violent con- 
troversy in the future. 

The genesis of this controversy, in my 
opinion, is contained in the statement in 
paragraph 6 which says we are doing this 
in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes. We are doing it in the inter- 
ests of no such thing. What we are at- 
tempting to do is to lay a restriction 
upon the Commander in Chief and at- 
tempting to justify it by claiming it is 
necessary that it be done if we are to 
have national unity. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The reso- 
lution involves advice. It expresses the 
sense of the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON, It means a vote in 
the Congress of the United States. I do 
not see how we can give congressional 
approval unless we give congressional 
approval. What does that mean other 
than a vote? Plain words mean plain 
things. There is no need for our try- 
ing to explain the language away. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
I compliment the Senator from New Jer- 
sey on his speech. I heard most of it, 
and I consider it to be a very valuable 
contribution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
congressional approval means what it 
Says. It seems to me that while we are 
speaking about constitutional processes, 
we have in mind something that would 
be unsound constitutionally. We are 
trying to deal with the implication which 
arose from the debate when we ratified 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
Senator’s statement that the expression 
of opinion is only advice. To a certain 
extent any Senate resolution or any con- 
current resolution does not represent ac- 
tion; it is a statement of the opinion of 
the Senate or of Congress, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Therefore, to a certain 
extent, it is advice. But as I understand, 
the resolution is intended to state the 
definite view of Congress as to the power 
of Congress on this particular subject. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
think it states the powers of Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. It states the opinion of 
Congress as to what its powers are. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; it 
does not do that. It does not do so, in 
my estimation. It states that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President 
should, in the interests of sound consti- 
tutional processes, and of national unity 
and understanding, obtain congressional 
approval. We say he should obtain such 
approval. We do not say that the Presi- 
dent must do something. We did not 
use the word “must.” 

Mr. TAFT. When we say it is the 
sense of the Senate, in the interest of 
sound constitutional processes, that ap- 
proval should be obtained, I do not see 
why we do not say it must be obtained. 
I do not see any difference in the use of 
those two words. When we say that it 
is in the interest of sound constitutional 
processes to obtain congressional ap- 
proval to do something, it means that 
approval must be obtained under the 
Constitution, or else the process is an 
unsound constitutional process and 
therefore in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. I cannot see the distinction which 
the Senator is trying to make between 
“should” and “must.” I think it says 
“must.” I think it ought to say “must.” 

What is the use of adopting a resolu- 
tion purely of advice, inasmuch as we 
are asserting our opinion of what the 
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situation is, what our powers are, and 
what the President's powers are? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. When the 
Senator was out of the Chamber I tried 
to make it clear that we could not pass 
any legislation which added to or sub- 
tracted from the powers of the President. 
Either he has a power or he does not have 
a power. 

Mr. TAFT. That is quite correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
give the Senator my understanding of 
the words “in the interest of sound con- 
stitutional processes.” Let us assume 
that he has the power to send troops 
abroad. I still feel, because we should 
have the country united, that he should 
get the approval of Congress, even if he 
does not need to do so. The other horn 
of the dilemma is that if he does not have 
the power, congressional action fills in 
his lack of power. In either case, con- 
gressional approval should be had. I do 
not see that it is necessary to say must.“ 
I do not think it is possible to say that it 
is a “must.” 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a “must” in the 
sense that a concurrent resolution can- 
not change the Constitution, or the 
President’s opinion of his own powers, 
but it seems to me a clear expression of 
our opinion as to what powers he has, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Not his 
powers, but his action. We are not pass- 
ing on his powers. We are passing on 
what he should do in the present crisis 
in order to unite the country and have 
us work together in backing the North 
Atlantic Pact. That is all I had in mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
suggest another point, perhaps in fur- 
therance of what the Senator from Ohio 
has said. It is my understanding that 
the President has stated that a portion 
of our Air Force and a portion of our 
Navy would be turned over to the com- 
mand of General Eisenhower, as well as 
four additional divisions of Ground 
Forces. The pending resolutions do not 
say anything about the Air Force or the 
Navy. Therefore, certainly there would 
seem to be the tacit approval of Con- 
gress to sending a portion of our naval 
forces and a portion of our Air Force. 
There was some doubt with respect to 
the sending of four divisions of ground 
troops. Therefore we specifically bring 
out the fact that we want the Senate 
and the House, by concurrent resolution, 
to approve of the sending of ground 
troops, Is that not the Senator’s un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; the 
Senator from Massachusetts and I have 
the same understanding. It is a very 
effective way of doing it. The Senator 
from Ohio seems to think that it would 
be of no value if we did not have a legal 
interpretation behind it. We are not de- 
ciding that our approval is required 
under the Constitution. That question 
has not been decided. All I am saying 
is, whether or not the President has the 


power alone, he should not risk using it. 


I say he should consult us, in the interest 
of the unity of the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the future 
there may be an order by the President 
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to send, we will say, all our strategic 
bombers or all our aircraft carriers to 
Europe. To do so might establish a new 
policy, which Congress, through its com- 
mittees, would want to pass on. Is not 
that the understanding of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
think that the President would be very 
wise under such conditions to clear the 
policy with Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The fact that 
we do not mention the Air Force or the 
Navy at this time is that he has given to 
General Eisenhower his tacit approval - 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. When we 
considered article 3 no question was even 
raised about our major contribution be- 
ing from our Navy and Air Force. The 
debate arose over sending ground troops. 
The original resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHERRY] was 
limited to the sending of ground forces. 
The Senator from Nebraska did not 
raise the question of the President's 
power under article 5 in case of attack. - 
It is in this sort of twilight zone that 
we recommend the President should not 
take any chances, and that he should 
bring Congress into the picture, whether 
he needs to do so or not, in order to 
unify the country. : 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question, 
Senate Resolution 99 of course requires 
no action on the part of the House, As- 
suming that it is agreed to by the Senate, 
is there not an essential contradiction 
involved in the statement that it is the 
sense of the Senate that in the interests 
of sound constitutional processes, and 
so forth, congressional approval should 
be obtained? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
think so. 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me it puts the 
Senate in the anomalous position of de- 
claring that congressional approval 
should be obtained of the thing that the 
Senate itself and alone is approving. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say 
to the Senator from Missouri that there 
were those of us who felt it would be 
necessary to pass a joint resolution, be- 
cause it would have the effect of law. 
Others preferred a concurrent resolu- 
tion. Still others favored a Senate reso- 
lution. We felt that if there was delay 
for any length of time in adopting a con- 
current resolution, since such a reso- 
lution involves action by the House and 
bringing it back to the Senate, we would 
not have the benefit of getting across to 
General Eisenhower and our Allies, so 
far as the Senate was concerned, that we 
were behind the Atlantic Pact and pro- 
posed to see it through, Perhaps tech- 
nically the Senator may be right, but I 
hope he will forgive us for trying to do 
something that we thought should be 
done immediately. 

Mr. KEM. Should we represent it to 
the people as being a sound constitu- 
tional process? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
so. I think the Senate could very well 
adopt such a resolution. 


I do not 
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Mr. KEM. Are we not misrepresent- 
ing it when we denominate it as a sound 
constitutional process? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We have 
not referred to the Senate resolution as 
a sound constitutional process. We have 
suggested that— 

In the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 
obtained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, 


That is the constitutional question, 
That is perfectly sound. 

Mr. KEM. Then, we proceed to do it 
only in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. We 
are doing it in both the Senate and 
House, through a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KEM. If we are going to adopt 
a concurrent resolution, there is no par- 
ticular object in spending time on Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, is there? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thought 
I gave the Senator the reason. A con- 
current resolution must go to the House, 
and it may require lengthy debate in the 
House, We want to get from the Senate 
a message to General Eisenhower that 
the things he is doing are approved, 
That is the purpose of the Senate resolu- 
tion. The minute we adopt it, the thing 
is done. On the other hand, a concur- 
rent resolution must await action by the 
House. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator be will- 
ing to abandon sound constitutional 
processes in order to get this message to 
General Eisenhower? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly 
not. No constitutional questions are in- 
volved in a Senate resolution. We are 
simply proposing to adopt a Senate reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KEM. Then why does the Senate 
resolution contain the language “in the 
interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses”? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Simply 
because we say that it is the sense of the 
Senate that congressional approval 
should be obtained. That is all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I should like to 
have an explanation of the words “Con- 
gressional approval.” What is meant by 
those words? We are talking about con- 
stitutional processes. We are talking 
about the Senate. We say that it is the 
sense of the Senate that constitutional 
processes be carried out. Then we say 
that congressional approval should be 
obtained. Is that accomplished by a 
Senate resolution? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. By a concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. It would 
be accomplished by whatever language 
the Congress felt was necessary, if the 
President did not have the power and he 
had to obtain the concurrence of the 
Congress. If he has not the power, he 
must have Congressional action. I have 
said that right along. If he has the 
power, he needs nothing. If he has not 
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the power, this procedure will help him 
to put himself on a sound legal basis. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand the 
Senator, he says that the President has 
the power, and that this resolution is of 
no value. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
never said that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of what value is 
the resolution if the President has the 
power? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It has the 
value of uniting the country behind him. 
It is an expression of public opinion, 
through the Congress. That is why it is 
cf value. That is why we have insisted 
on congressional expression. 

Mr. KEM. A Senate resolution is not 
an expression by the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No, it is 
not. However, the purpose of the Senate 
resolution is to give General Eisenhower 
the knowledge that the Senate is behind 
him. We propose to send the concurrent 
resolution to the House and ask for the 
kind of action which we feel is necessary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 1 yield, 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is congres- 
sional approval? Can it be accomplished 
by Senate resolution, and/or a concur- 
rent resolution, and/or a joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is not 
“and/or.” A Senate resolution is a thing 
separate and apart, by itself. It has 
nothing to do with constitutional proc- 
esses; but in the interest of sound con- 
stitutional processes even the Senate may 
recommend to the President that con- 
gressional approval might be desirable, 
It is as clear as daylight. If the Presi- 
dent has not the power, he needs con- 
gressional help. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What provision in 
the Constitution makes a Senate resolu- 
tion a constitutional process, as clear as 
daylight? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
understand the Senator at all. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
pared to take my seat. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the Senator 
will agree with me, in the light of this 
discussion, that we should say that it is 
the sense of the Senate that in the in- 
terest of unsound constitutional proc- 
esses, and in the interest, not of national 
unity and understanding, but of sowing 
the seeds of future controversies, con- 
gressional approval should be obtained if 
the President sends any more troops to 
Europe. I think that comes closer to 
what this resolution really means than 
anything else I have heard, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. May I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator voted to report the resolution, did 
he not? 

Mr. McMAHON. I certainly did. I 
will say to the Senator that it was be- 


I have 
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cause of the observation the Senator 
from Connecticut made during the proc- 
ess of the roll call, that there was to be a 
succeeding meeting of the committee in 
an attempt to straighten out what could 
not be straightened out at that time, be- 
cause we were proceeding on a false 
premise, namely, that under the Con- 
stitution the Congress can have a part 
with the executive in the command of 
the troops of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to make a state- 
ment at this time. I expect to repeat it 
later in the debate. 

I do not believe that we are proceed- 
ing upon an unsound constitutional 
premise. I believe that the construc- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty stands 
on that treaty, and is not to be con- 
trolled or governed by any general pow- 
ers of the Chief Executive under the 
Constitution. I believe that it is binding 
both morally and legally. That is my 
position. 

I do not know that this resolution 
goes so far as I should like to go; but I 
was willing to go along with the resolu- 
tion. I do not know of anything in the 
Constitution which makes it illegal for 
the Senate to adopt a simple resolution. 
In fact, a simple resolution is a consti- 
tutional process, within the meaning of 
the Constitution itself. In the. first 
place, the Senate and the House are 
sovereign legislative bodies, with the 
power to make their own rules and reg- 
ulations and establish their procedures. 
A Member of this body may be expelled 
by a simple Senate resolution, under the 
very language of the Constitution itself, 
There is nothing unconstitutional in 
adopting a simple resolution. 

From the standpoint of those of us 
who felt that this resolution was not 
quite explicit and clear, it might have 
been much better to have said that the 
approval of Congress should be expressed 
in a joint resolution. However, we did 
not say that. In fact, we voted on the 
question, and we were not able to say 
that. So we had to take what we have 
said in this resolution. 

Mr. President, I rise to point out— 
because it seems to bother a great many 
Senators—that a simple resolution by a 
sovereign body created by the Constitu- 
tion is not an unconstitutional process. 
Certainly it is a constitutional process. 
It is a process on which the Senate and 
the House may rely if they wish to do so. 
It does not become binding upon the 
Executive when it is a simple resolution, 
or even a concurrent resolution, be- 
cause, after all, a concurrent resolution 
is merely a simple resolution to which 
both Houses agree. But there is 
nothing unconstitutional about it. It is 
not outlawed by the Constitution; and 
under no possible conception of the 
character of this Government can it be 
said to be anything but a legal process, 
if the Senate wishes to adopt that 
method of procedure. Certainly it is 
constitutional. It is a method recog- 
nized in the Constitution itself. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may make a 
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reply to the observation of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] has 
been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am perfectly 
willing that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut be given an opportunity to make an 
observation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Georgia is undoubtedly correct, in my 
opinion, as to the power of the Congress 
to adopt any resolution upon any subject 
on which it desires to act, However, I 
contend that the Congress cannot adopt 
a binding resolution in derogation of the 
powers of the Chief Executive under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I have never said 
that. Nor could the Congress enact any 
law in derogation of the powers of the 
Chief Executive under the Constitution, 

Mr. McMAHON., I wish to point out 
to the Senator that when I made my ob- 
servation I was making it on the basis 
that this resolution attempted to inter- 
fere with a constitutional prerogative of 
the Chief Executive. We have the con- 
stitutional right, I suppose, to resolve, 
but have we the constitutional right to 
carry our wishes into effect? I will say 
to the Senator from Georgia that I do 
not think we have, It is the right and 
power, under the Constitution, of the 
Chief Executive to implement treaties of 
the United States, and if the Senate, in 
the ratification of the Atlantic Treaty, 
saw fit to raise up certain estoppels to 
the exercise of the constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of a Chief Executive 
given to him under the Constitution, I 
say that that is a poor basis upon which 
to attempt to infringe on the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s prerogative. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President. I 
do not want to make any argument be- 
cause I started out by saying that I 
thought it was entirely useless to be 
splitting hairs about whether the Presi- 
dent had or did not have this power, or 
to engage in purely technical reasoning 
and legalistic phrases. I still think so. 
But I will take the position now, cost 
whatever it may, that if the Senate in 
ratifying a treaty provides how it is to 
be implemented, that is not an uncon- 
stitutional interference with the Execu- 
tive power. The President himself has 
no general powers under the Constitu- 
tion to go contrary to what the treaty 
itself specifically provides for its own 
implementation. And, Mr. President, I 
go much further than that. I cannot 
conceive of how any administration can 
come to the Senate and present a treaty 
which provides for its own implementa- 
tion, through his own executive branch 
of Government, and then still openly 
disregard it. That is not my conception 
of public morality. I think that is plain 
enough. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 


President, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I am interested 
in the distinguished Senator's interpre- 
tation because as I understand, he is the 
author of the sixth paragraph. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. I might 
say that section 6 was the work of a good 
many different authors. I happened to 
have offered the original amendment, 
and then the others collaborated with 
me. 

Mr, McFARLAND. There is a great 
deal of confusion as to the exact mean- 
ing of the language. I think it should 
be clarified. The Senator, I am sure, 
will agree to that. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Absolutely, 
if we can. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the Senator’s opinion as to what this 
section means it is thatin the interest of 
sound constitutional process and of na- 
tional unity, congressional approval 
should be obtained. As I understand, in 
the Senator’s mind there may be a ques- 
tion as to just what the President has the 
power to do. However, in the minds of 
the Congress, in the minds of many 
Members of the Senate, and even in the 
minds of many members of the two com- 
mittees, there are sharp questions as to 
the meaning of the language in this 
paragraph. Some say, “We are merely 
giving advice to the President.” Others 
say it means: “Mr. President, do not 
take a chance and decide it for your- 
self. Send it back to Congress, and get 
the advice of Congress again.” 

Is that the interpretation of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is a 
little too narrow. I say if the President 
himself is in doubt as to whether he 
has the power—and he must be; though 
he says he is not; but his advisers are— 
congressional approval would make him 
safe so far as his powers are concerned. 
But in addition to that—and here is 
the important thing—these policies are 
so important that the President is tak- 
ing a long chance in trying to decide for 
himself; and not taking the people of the 
country, through the Congress, into col- 
laboration with him. It is that other 
side of the matter which I consider to 
be so important, because I think we 
can unite the country and deal with the 
situation in that way. 

Mr, McFARLAND. Of course, we 
want to unite the country. That is the 
important thing. That is why I have 
frequently said we should adopt a reso- 
lution to approve the sending of the 
troops. But the pending resolution is 
confusing when it gets down to the sixth 
paragraph. It seems to me that it calls 
on us to act in a judicial capacity, to 
interpret the constitutional powers of 
the President, and in the next breath to 
act as if we were the Executive and pass 
on each administrative action dealing 
with the deployment of troops and im- 
plementing our national defense. 

Does not the Senator think there is 
considerable danger in Congress at- 
tempting to usurp the functions of the 
Chief Executive? It is one thing to act 
as the legislative body and quite another 
to interpret judicially the powers of the 
Executive. 

We criticize the administrative branch 
of the Government if it gets over on our 
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side and tries to legislate: We criticize 
the judicial branch of the Government 
if judges try to legislate. Yet here we 
are not only telling the administrative 
branch of the Government how to run 
its business, but actually attempting to 
carry out the executive function, 

Why can we not adopt a simple reso- 
lution and make the situation plain. A 
great deal of confusion exists. No one is 
certain what the language of the sixth 
paragraph means. I hope the Senator 
from New Jersey will be willing to help 
get something into the language of this 
paragraph which will mean the same to 
everyone. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, I am 
sorry that after 2 hours of debate I 
have not been able to get across to the 
Senator from Arizona what my interpre- 
tation is. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The trouble is, 
Mr. President, not with the Senator's 
interpretation. We can understand that 
but unfortunately other Senators do not 
agree with the Senator’s view of what 
the words mean. The Senator is not 
getting it across to Senators. I am only 
one Senator. Each Senator seems to 
have a different interpretation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is not 
quite so bad as the Senator from Arizona 
thinks. 

Mr. MeFARLAND. The Senator from 
New Jersey may not think so, but I see 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] ris- 
ing, and he has a different interpreta- 
tion. The Senator froin Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon], who just spoke, has 
a different interpretation, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey whether he 
agrees with the strange interpretation 
just placed by the Senator from Arizona 
upon the powers of Congress that the 
Congress cannot pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a measure, or upon actions 
that may be taken by the President, just 
as well as the Supreme Court of the 
United States can? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr, TAFT. Did I not understand the 
Senator to take that position? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. Isay the Con- 
gress has no authority to usurp the pre- 
rogatives of the Executive. I say fur- 
there it is not the function of the Con- 
gress in effect judicially to pass on what 
the powers of the Chief Executive are 
under the Constitution and the laws. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator would not even suggest that we are 
trying to do that? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what I un- 
derstand the effect of the language of 
the sixth paragraph could be interpreted 
to mean. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Of course 
not. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 
I shall be glad to yield the floor if I can. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of the 
Senate resolution as being in the nature 
of a message to General Eisenhower. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I want to 
beg the Senator not to be too literal, 
What I was trying to make plain ‘was 
that we were trying to let General Eisen- 
hower know we were behind him. 

Mr. KEM. Would not adoption by the 
Senate of the concurrent resolution have 
the same effect? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
know. 

Mr. KEM. I do not know either. Why 
would it not have the same effect? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. A meas- 
ure cannot become an act of the Con- 
gress until the House has passed on it. 
I am speaking of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. A simple Senate resolution can be 
acted upon by the Senate alone. 

Mr. KEM. A measure that is acted 
on by the Senate alone is not an act of 
the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. When a 

measure has been acted upon by both 
Houses it becomes an official expression 
by the Congress. I am speaking of the 
two measures before the Senate now. 
One is a simple Senate resolution. The 
other is a concurrent resolution. Of 
course, the one, the Senate resolution, if 
acted on by the Senate alone, is adopted, 
The concurrent resolution, of course, 
must be acted upon by both bodies of 
Congress. 
Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
to say that the purpose of the Senate 
resolution was to give aid and comfort 
and encouragement to General Eisen- 
hower. I am asking the Senator if the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution by 
the Senate alone would not have the 
same effect, pro tanto? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In my 
judgment no. There is a big difference 
between a Senate resolution and con- 
current resolution. One, asI stated, goes 
into effect when it is adopted by the Sen- 
ate alone. The other goes into effect 
only when adopted by both Houses of 
Congress, 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask if in 
the Senator’s judgment the President of 
the United States has already committed 
the United States to the international 
army on the continent of Europe? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We were 
told at the hearings that there were no 
commitments of any kind. But there is 
no doubt of the fact that the recom- 
mendation has been made, and we are 
trying to take action now to approve it. 
That is a part ofthe resolution. It ap- 
proves four divisions in the right way, 
by congressional action. I do not think 
the Senate alone, by adopting a resolu- 
tion, can express congressional action, 
I believe it takes action by bath Houses. 

Mr. KEM. I ask the Sonator, who 
testified before the committees to the 
effect that there were no commitments? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think we 
asked two or three persons about that. 
I know we asked Secretary Acheson 
about it. 

Mr. KEM. And he said there were no 
commitments? ; 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. He said 
definitely there were no commitments. 
General Eisenhower told us there were 
no commitments, General Bradley told 
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us there were no commitments. So we 
had to take their word. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
senatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to con- 
tinue for a temporary period the pro- 
visions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2615) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
COOLEY, Mr. Poace, Mr. Grant, Mr. HOPE, 
and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 1498) to provide 
compensation for duty voluntarily per- 
formed on their days off by officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


DISPLAY OF FLAG AT HALF-MAST ON 
RETURN OF BODIES OF AMERICAN 
TROOPS KILLED IN KOREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to permit 
the Senator from Washington to submit 
a concurrent resolution, if it is under- 
stood that in doing so I shall not lose 
my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFartanp], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Knowtanp], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
prickson], the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], and the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I 
ask unanimous consent to submit the 
concurrent resolution which I send to 
the desk, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I under- 
stand that consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution will take only a very 
short time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be received. At this time it will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 
20) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the flag of the 
United States shall be displayed at half-mast 
on the Capitol Building on the date of the 
arrival in port of the first vessel returning 
to the United States the remains of gallant 
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and heroic American soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and airmen who gave their lives to 


their country in the Korean hostilities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. a 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say for the information of the 
Senate and the country that on or about 
March 24, 1951, the Army transport 
General G. M. Randall will dock at San 
Francisco, carrying the first contingent 
of American war dead from the four 
branches of the service, back from the 
icy mud of Korea. These are men of all 
ranks, from privates to generals, of vari- 
ous creeds and races, who died on many 
scattered battlefields in Korea. 

Mr. President, for reasons which are 
both clear and impelling, it is my belief 
that the Congress of the United States 
should take cognizance of this event. 
Far more than any radio reports or news 
releases, the arrival of this vessel will 
bring into sharp focus the tremendous 
sacrifices our Armed Forces are making 
for us in our struggle against Commu- 
nist aggression. It will also serve as a 
reminder to all Americans of the homes 
in our Nation in which a great price has 
been paid for the cause of freedom. 

Therefore, Mr. President, having in 
mind the intention that the landing of 
this vessel shall not go unnoticed or un- 
heralded, I have joined with the other 
Senators who sponsor the concurrent 
resolution in submitting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 20) was agreed to. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 1 Í 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
us face the realities of today with cour- 
age and with common sense. The Amer- | 
ican people are entitled to the whole 
truth, not to a doctored, spoon-fed diet 
of wishful thinking or deliberate mis- 
representation. If treated as adults, our 
people will respond as such, as a free 
people always will if their Government 
has confidence in them and if they have 
confidence in their national leadership. 

I doubt that there are many Members 
of the Senate, Democrat or Republican, | 
who will deny that to a large extent the 
difficulty we face in finding a satisfac- 
tory solution to the issue before us grows 
out of the greatly diminished confidence 
the Nation has in the President of the 
United States. This is unfortunate, but 
true. In a period of world-wide tensions, 
such a situation can be catastrophic. 
Under our constitutional system, the 
President’s term will continue until Jan- 
uary 1953. We dare not allow a dispute 
between the Congress and the Executive 
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to paralyze the functioning of our for- 
eign and military policy during the crit- 
ical years of 1951 and 1952. 

To a considerable extent public opin- 
ion can be mobilized, I believe, around a 
policy which has congressional study and 
approval. It is for this reason, among 
others, that we have Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18 as well as Senate Resolu- 
tion 99. Of the two, the concurrent reso- 
lution is by far the most important. Per- 
sonally, I believe that it would be the part 
of wisdom for the administration to af- 
firmatively sponsor the concurrent reso- 
lution and to give it the “right of way.” 
This in itself would do much to eliminate 
some of the misgivings which exist in 
the Congress and throughout the coun- 
try. Certainly the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson should not fear the taking 
of the troops to Europe issue to the 435 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in addition to the 96 Members of 
the Senate. It should be done forth- 
rightly, not reluctantly. 

Such action would add the weight of 
congressional approval and would be far 
more apt to assure continuity beyond 
the Presidential elections of 1952 than 
would an arbitrary use of executive 
power alone or merely a Senate resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of this body, 
without our having either the legal or 
the moral right to speak for the entire 
legislative branch of the Government. 

In addition there is a compelling rea- 
son over and beyond the argument in- 
volving the constitutional powers of the 
President and the Congress. During 
the debate on the North Atlantic Treaty 
a moral commitment was made by an 
authorized spokesman of the adminis- 
tration clearly indicating that congres- 
sional approval would be requested prior 
to the implementation of the treaty 
through sending land forces to Europe. 

This was so ably brought out during 
the combined Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committee hearings by 
our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who expressed his views again on the 
floor of the Senate today. I desire to 
quote from page 689 of the hearings— 
February 27, 1951—the following: 

Senator Gronck. Can there be any doubt 
in your mind that when the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Pact it was understood 
that each of the articles of the treaty was 
to be carried out by the constitutional proc- 
esses, whatever they were, of the country? 

Senator WHeErRyY. That is right. r 

Senator Grorce. That is the way I under- 
stood it. I recognize such a thing as public 
morality, and I do not think any Govern- 
ment can long retain the complete confi- 
dence of the people if it is unwilling to abide 
by its own interpretation of a treaty when 
it submits it to the Congress. 


The world, as well as this Nation, has 
suffered from a considerable amount of 
moral decay following World War II. 
Treaties and agreements have been ig- 
nored with impunity. Half truths were 
given to the people in the hope that it 
would suffice for the whole truth which 
was withheld. This process of moral 
disintegration has already gone too far. 
Treaties must be recognized as solemn 
covenants, and the promises of admin- 
istration spokesmen must be observed to 
the letter. Once again among Nations, 
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as among men, we must restore the prin- 
ciple that “his word is as good as his 
bond.” On no other basis can public 
confidence, international and domestic, 
be restored. 

In volume 95, part 8, page 9894 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, said to the 
ee during the North Atlantic Treaty 

ebate: 


Senators feel sensitive about the matter 
of providing arms. Will not the Congress 
have to be the one to decide whether to 
provide them? Will not Senators who now 
are in the Senate Chamber be here then? 
Are Senators afraid to trust future Con- 
gresses? Do they wish to tie the hands of 
future Congresses and make a pronounce- 
ment that would embarrass a future Con- 
gress if it were to consider the matter of giv- 
ing or withholding arms? I believe the Con- 
gress can be trusted. The Congress is being 
trusted now in connection with this treaty. 
Cannot we trust future Congresses in regard 
to the granting of arms? I shall refer to 
that matter a little later. 


Now, Mr. President, if the Congress 
was to be consulted on the implementa- 
tion of the treaty by furnishing arms, 
how much more important it is that the 
Congress be consulted on the implemen- 
tation of the treaty. by furnishing men. 
Since the adoption of the North Atlantic 
Treaty we have had two arms-imple- 
mentation bills forthrightly presented to 
the Congress, and the Congress has over- 
whelmingly approved each of them. 

On page 9896, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY] concluded his remarks 
with the following language: 

In a treaty we cannot specify every detail 
that may occur in the future. To do so 
would tie the hands of the Congress, That 
would be seeking to establish here a dicta- 
torship, as it were, over future Congresses. 
The obligations are plainly set forth in the 
treaty, and to the Congress itself must be 
remitted the matter of whatever we fur- 
nish under article 3 or under other articles 
of the treaty. I am willing to trust the 
Congress. Congress is where the Constitu- 
tion puts the responsibility, and that is where 
we shall put it. I very much hope that the 
treaty will be ratified without hampering 
and crippling reservations. 


I desire to say that I have no doubt 
many Members of the Senate, when that 
treaty was under consideration, upon 
the assurance of the Senator from Texas, 
as the responsible spokesman of the 
administration upon the Senate floor, 
voted against certain of the reservations, 
or decided then and there that they 
would be referred to the Congress and 
might be presented, because they had 
the clear-cut assurance that the matter 
would be referred to the Congress and 
that here, under the Constitution is 
where it should be referred, in carrying 
out the implementation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from California mind being in- 
terrupted for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I think we 
can keep more interest in the debate 
if we yield as we go along. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator from 
California give us his interpretation as 
to why, in his opinion, the assurances, 
which were so plainly stated less than 
two short years ago, are not presently 
being lived up to? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Washington, I do not know 
the answer to that question. I do not 
believe any fair-minded man who sat 
here on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States and heard the debate with 
his own ears, or who, since that time, hay 
read the Recorp, can have any doubt in 
his mind that, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, one of our ablest con- 
stitutional lawyers, and one of the out- 
standing Members of the Senate, has 
pointed out, there was definitely a moral 
commitment made that the matter 
would be submitted to the Congress. As 
I tried to point out earlier in my re- 
marks, I should think the administra- 
tion would forthrightly and affirmatively 
come before the Congress and say, “We 
will not try to do this by Executive ac- 
tion alone; we will not even try to do 
it by Senate resolution alone.” I do 
not believe they can comply with their 
moral commitment by either process; 
but they should have been the ones to 
suggest action, rather than to have the 
minority members of the two commit- 
tees, sitting jointly, finally, over a con- 
siderable amount of opposition, bring to 
the floor of the Senate a concurrent 
resolution. It should have been the ad- 
ministration that affirmatively carried 
out this commitment. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly I have no doubt 
about those assurances, for I was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate which sat and listened 
to them. But, as yet, I have found it 
impossible to get from the administra- 
tion any reasonable explanation of why 
those assurances were denied. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Washington there was a 
strong feeling among the members of 
the two committees, sitting jointly, that 
@ concurrent resolution should be re- 
ported simultaneously with the Senate 
resolution, and that was done by a vote 
of 16 to 8. In the earlier part of my 
remarks I have expressed my personal 
judgment that we should not today be 
considering the Senate resolution; we 
should be considering the concurrent 
resolution; because at least that would 
comply with the commitment made, that 
Congress would be consulted. Notwith- 
standing the high regard and respect 
which I have for the Senate of the United 
States, the Senate is but one branch of 
the Congress. Action of both branches 
of the Congress is required, which action 
cannot be secured by a simple Senate 
resolution. "i 

Mr. CAIN. One further question, 
please. Does it not seem exceedingly 
strange to the distinguished Senator 
from California that, in the face of the 
assurances to which we are presently 
making reference, eight Members of the 
United States Senate within the two 
committees- which sat jointly, voted 
against a concurrent resolution; which 
can only mean that they desired a simple 
Senate resolution or nothing. It is about 
as far from the will and wish of the Con- 
gress as anything I can think of. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
nuson in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield, and if so to whom? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Utah, after which I shall 
yield to the Serator from Michigan. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from California recall that during con- 
sideration of the North Atlantic Pact the 
senior Senator from Utah submitted a 
reservation—in fact, two of them—re- 
quiring that, before any troops were sent 
to Europe under the treaty, there should 
be a resolution by the Congress authoriz- 
ing the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, to do so? Does the Senator recall 
those reservations which were submitted? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I do—not word 
for word, but I recall the general concept 
of the reservations submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that, in answer to the arguments 
which were made that these reserva- 
tions should be incorporated in the treaty, 
in order to make it perfectly clear that 
Congress would still retain the power 
with respect to these matters, the propo- 
nents of the treaty, including, I believe, 
the senior Senator from Texas, said it 
was unnecessary, that the full right in 
respect to everything I was seeking to 
accomplish by the reservations was con- 
tained in another article, which provided 
that the treaty would be carried out by 
constitutional processes on the part of 
those who had signed the treaty on be- 
half of the various nations? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
senior Senator from Utah, I think the 
record is so clear that no reasonable man 
can doubt it. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me at this 
stage that, had we adopted those reser- 
vations, since it was said that they pro- 
vided what we were going to do anyway, 
their adoption at that time would have 
cleared up all this matter, and we prob- 
ably would not have had the debate we 
are having today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Utah, again underwriting 
what has been said already today by the 
Senator from Georgia, I think the Sen- 
ate of the United States has a right to 
rely upon the statements of the respon- 
sible spokesmen of the administration, 
and other members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in giving assurances as to what was 
meant by the treaty provisions. If the 
time comes when we cannot rely upon 
statements made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the United States under those cir- 
cumstances, we shall have lost something 
very vital in the whole American legisla- 
tive process, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from California that I was moved 
to a certain extent by the observation 
just made by him that we ought to be 
able to rely upon the statements of Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the committee 
which was proposing the treaty and sup- 
porting it had gone into those matters. 
It may be I was upset at that time, and 
my thinking was influenced in the situa- 
tion, by reason of the further statement 
which was made, as I recall, by the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
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tee, that the adoption of the reservations 
which I proposed and which protected 
the right of the Congress to act, would 
“cut the heart“ out of the treaty. That 
seemed to me to be going in two direc- 
tions. First, it was said the reservations 
were not needed, because article 11, or 
whatever article it was, protected the 
constitutional right of the various na- 
tions. Yet, when I said, “Let us put it 
in simple language, let us say it pre- 
cisely,” then it was said that would “cut 
the heart out of the treaty.” 

It is impossible to go both ways at the 
same time. We cannot have it both 
ways. That was the reason why I did 
not rely on those assurances. It is one 
reason why I proposed the reservations 
and why I voted for them. Had they 
been adopted, as I stated at the time, I 
would have voted for the North Atlantic 
Pact; but I felt then, as I do now, that 
we should have settled that question be- 
yond any controversy when the treaty 
was being considered, and not wait for 
some future time to go into it and then 
argue about it and probably delay prog- 
ress in preparing for the defense of the 
free nations of the world. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. Inow yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask 
whether it is not a well-established rule 
of law and interpretation that the state- 
ments made upon the Senate floor by 
those in charge of legislation constitute 
a history of the legislation, and are to be 
considered in interpreting it? Does not 
that appear to be the case in this in- 
stance? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I believe that 
is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the state- 
ments were made that further imple- 
mentation of the treaty was expected by 
Congress, would it not be presumed that 
legislative action would be taken? Sec- 
tion 1, article I, of the Constitution, says: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives, 


It is further provided, of course, that 
laws shall be passed by both Houses and 
be signed by the President, except in the 
case of the ratification of treaties and 
joint resolutions proposing to amend the 
Constitution. The intent as expressed 
on the floor was that the treaty would be 
implemented by legislative enactment, 
rather than by either a simple Senate 
resolution or a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator, he is an able attorney. I am 
not an attorney; I am a newspaper man. 
I am not in position to argue the fine 
points of the reasons for saying it should 
take the route of either a bill or a joint 
resolution, in preference to a concur- 
rent resolution. 

I am merely saying at this time that, 
in my judgment, with the moral commit- 
ment that was made, the matter could 
be submitted to the Congress and be 
taken care of by the process of a con- 
current resolution, giving the House as 
well as the Senate an opportunity to ex- 
press itself on this very basic question 
of public policy. 
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Mr, FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know of any case where there has been 
an implementation of a treaty by either 
a resolution of the Senate or of the House 
or by a concurrent resolution? Does not 
it require the enactment of a joint reso- 
lution, which is, in effect, a bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator, so he will not misunderstand 
my position in the committee, that I per- 
sonally voted for a joint resolution, I 
thought it should have been a joint reso- 
lution. Ishould think the preferable way 
would be for the President to come to 
the Congress, as he did with reference 
to the arms implementation bill, and 
present specific proposed legislation for 
implementing the treaty. If he did that 
as to the arms implementation, it seems 
to me it should be done in this connec- 
tion. It might be by bill or by joint reso- 
lution. I personally prefer the joint- 
resolution method. However, we were 
outvoted in the committee. As the able 
Senator from Michigan knows, some- 
times in the legislative process if one is 
not able to get everything he feels should 
be secured, he has to take something less 
than that. I do feel, as I have hereto- 
fore pointed out, that both Houses of 
the Congress should be consulted. The 
point of the moral commitment raised 
by the Senator from Georgia I feel could 
be dealt with through the means of a 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from California will yield 
for a further observation, I am glad he 
recognizes that when the President in 
effect interpreted the arms implementa- 
tion matter he came to the Congress with 
a bill, which is the regular legislative 
process called for by section 1, article I 
of the Constitution, and that he should 
now come to Congress in the same man- 
ner, so Congress may exert itself on its 
own initiative to bring forth a joint reso- 
lution which would be in compliance with 
the Constitution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thoroughly un- 
derstand the Senator’s point of view on 
the question. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? \ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. | 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he developed in the 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services, sitting jointly, why the 
administration did not proceed in the 
usual and customary manner to ask for 
legislation to implement what it proposed 
to do. | 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That was never 
clearly before the committees. I will 
say to the Senator from Missouri, in all 
frankness—and this is only my personal 
opinion—that the administration had no 
intention of consulting Congress at all, 
on the question of troops proposal, and' 
it was not until after debate opened in 
the Senate and a resolution had been 
submitted by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY], which looked as though 
Congress might put an estoppel on any, 
movement of troops until Congress had 
an opportunity to act, that it was decided 
to try to meet the problem by means of 
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a Senate resolution presented by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. They then pro- 
ceeded to move affirmatively. Hearings 
were held. A considerable number of 
suggested changes were advanced in the 
committee, and, finally, after consider- 
able discussion, some were adopted. The 
first vote which was taken in the com- 
mittee was to proceed with a Senate reso- 
lution alone. My recollection is that it 
carried by a vote of 12 to 11. It was very 
close. Many of us felt that we should 
not proceed by a Senate resolution alone. 
We then went ahead on the marking of 
the bill, and later another vote was taken, 
and the combined committees in a sense 
reversed themselves and decided they 
would both report a concurrent resolu- 
tion as well as a Senate resolution. 

I have tried to answer the Senator as 
clearly as I can, but I cannot speak for 
the administration on that matter. 

Mr. KEM. Had not the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, previously testified 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations that troops would not be sent 
to Europe in considerable numbers with- 
out consulting the Congress? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
have a bit of patience, I shall mention 
that testimony later in my remarks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true, 
I ask in connection with the question of 
the Senator from Missouri, that the 
President had no authority because there 
was no law under which he could send 
arms but he could send certain troops? 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No question has 
been raised on the part of anyone, so far 
as I have heard—it may be raised later 
on the floor—that the President has 
ample power as Commander in Chief not 
only to send 4 divisions, but to send 10 
divisions, if he feels it is necessary for 
the defense of the country, as part of the 
occupation force in Germany. I have 
not heard that power questioned. A 
question does arise, however, in connec- 
tion with article 3 of the treaty, and 
placing troops under an international 
commander—because General Eisen- 
hower is an international soldier. Six 
months from now there may be some 
other officer in his position, so that there 
may be a rather unprecedented situation 
in peacetime, without a declaration of 
war by the Congress, involving the plac- 
ing of American troops under an inter- 
national commander who, in his echelon 
of command, goes up through an inter- 
national committee which many persons 
believe would tend to divest the Com- 
mander in Chief of his direct control over 
the troops once they are transferred. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree 100 per- 
cent with what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has said. I was trying to point 
out that in the case of arms he actually 
did not have the authority or the money, 
but now he does have the men and the 
money 

Mr. KEM. Does not that lead to the 
rather anomalous conclusion that the 
President of the United States has more 
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arbitrary power over the young men of 
America than he has over the guns and 
arms belonging to the United States? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not want to get into a cross-fire of de- 
bate between the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Massachusetts on 
this question. It is true that once men 
are in the service, the President has au- 
thority over them, being under the Con- 
stitution, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and for the period 
since Washington, certainly since Jeffer- 
son’s time, there has been considerable 
debate as to just how far the power as 
Commander in Chief extends. It is gen- 
erally agreed, I think, that it is a fairly 
extensive power, but I do not think it is 
an unlimited power. Just where the 
line can properly be drawn may be a 
question which our successors will be de- 
bating for the next 150 years. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that in 
all instances the Presidential action went 
only to the protection of the lives and 
property of Americans when troops were 
sent to various places to engage in a 
3 5 police action or limited hostili- 

es 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as I can 
recall, up until the Korean action, I 
think the precedents were that troops 
were sent for the protection of Ameri- 
can lives and property, for a limited ob- 
jective, and for a very limited period of 
time. For instance, in the Boxer Re- 
bellion, we sent troops to China, but 
that was to relieve the legation which 
was under siege in Peking at the time. 
When that was accomplished, the mis- 
sion was over. When we sent troops 
into Mexico it was for the purpose of 
trying to capture Pancho Villa, who had 
come over the line and raided the Texas 
area. When we have sent our forces to 
Central America and to Africa, it was 
for a limited period of time. 

So I think the Senator is substantially 
correct that what is proposed is a much 
broader use of the Executive power as 
Commander in Chief than we have ever 
before confronted. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that when the question came up I 
put two staff members, both of whom are 
lawyers, on the task of looking into it. 
I, too, have had some experience with 
law, having been a judge at one time, 
and I joined them in investigating the 
question of the President’s authority. 
I had heard so many arguments on the 
fioor of the Senate from Senators who, 
it seemed to me, had never spent any 
time in looking into the subject, that I 
determined to thoroughly investigate 
the question. 

A short time ago I discussed the sub- 
ject in this Chamber and put into the 
Recorp an analysis of the 15 main in- 
stances which the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Douctas] had relied on last sum- 
mer when he discussed the same subject 
on the floor of the Senate. I may say 
that not one of the so-called precedents 
was in point. In not one case had a 
President gone as far as President Tru- 
man did in sending troops to Korea, or 
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as it is proposed to go in sending troops 
to Europe in implementing the North 
Atlantic Pact. It is not a question of 
increasing our occupation forces in Ger- 
many. The purpose of sending the 
troops is to implement the pact by put- 
ting the troops into an international 
army under an international command. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Utah that 
he is correct in stating that under his- 
torical precedents the placing of Ameri- 
can troops in an international army 
would be an unprecedented move. 

In volume 95, part 7, page 9193 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the senior Sena- 
ner from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] 
said: 

The Senator is familiar with the fact that 
I have consistently insisted that there was 
complete freedom of action left in Senators 
to deal with all questions of military aid on 
their own conscientious responsibility. 


Certainly “all military aid” includes 
American manpower as well as American 
weapons. On page 21 of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the North Atlantic Treaty, 
April 27, 1949, the following is of partic- 
ular interest: 

The CHamman— 


He is addressing Secretary Acheson— 


The CHARMAN. From page 9 of your state- 
ment I would like to quote just a moment: 

“Article 3 does not bind the United States 
to the proposed military-assistance program, 
nor indeed to any program. It does bind 
the United States to the principle of self- 
help and mutual aid.” 

Now, again: 

“Within this principle each party to the 
pact must exercise its own honest judgment 
as to what it can and should do to develop 
and maintain its own capacity to resist and 
to help others. The judgment of the execu- 
tive branch of this Government is that the 
United States can and should provide mili- 
tary assistance to assist the other countries 
in the Pact to maintain their collective se- 
curity. The Pact does not bind the Con- 
gress to reach that same conclusion, for it 
does not dictate the conclusion of honest 
judgment.” 

That is very true, is it not? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 


On page 47 of the same hearings, the 
following significant discussion appears: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. In other words, are 
we going to be expected to send substantial 
numbers of troops over there as a more or 
less permanent contribution to the develop- 
ment of these countries capacity to resist? 

Secretary Acurson. The answer to that 
question, Senator, is a clear and absolute 
“No.” 


Senator HICKENLOOPER. That is sufficient. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


There can be no doubt among those 
of us who listened to the debate and 
those who have read the Rrconp that 
the commitment to get the approval of 
Congress was made and should be ob- 
served. So why the pussyfooting as to 
whether congressional—that is, Senate 
and House—approval will be frankly 
and deliberately sought? By gaining 
congressional approval by the adoption 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 the 
moral commitment of the administra- 
tion will be met. 

One of the major concerns many of 
the people in this Nation as well as 
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Members of Congress have is to see that 
the Korean experience is not repeated. 
I refer to the fact, 9 months after the 
outbreak of hostilities, that the United 
States of America has supplied 90 per- 
cent of the ground forces furnished by 
United Nations members and this coun- 
try has suffered 90 percent of the casual- 
ties suffered by the member nations. 
This was the reason why some of us sug- 
gested a ratio of a given number of Euro- 
pean divisions to each one to be fur- 
nished by the United States. However, 
the statement by Secretary Marshall 
that we only plan four more divisions, or 
six in all, to be supplied under existing 
circumstances, and the statement of 
General Eisenhower that the bulk of 
the land forces, constituting a major 
fraction thereof would be supplied by 
the European signatories, at least as- 
sured us that the administration would 
not tolerate another Korean type con- 
tribution on our part. In the interest of 
finding an area of agreement, we have 
not pressed for fixed ratios, at this time. 

However, the Congress and the Nation 
should know that while this gives some 
guarantees that we will not get into 
another collective defense arrangement 
wherein we contribute 90 percent of the 
troops versus 10 percent by our allies, 
there is still a wide degree of flexibility. 

“Bulk,” by definition of Webster’s dic- 
tionary, means (4) the largest or ma- 
jor portion; as the bulk of an estate.” 

“Major fraction,” of course, is subject 
to the interpretation of being any part 
of the fraction over 50 percent. It would 
have an extreme range of from 51 per- 
cent to 99 percent, which in turn means 
that our contribution of a minor frac- 
tion would have an equal flexible range 
from 1 to 49 percent. 

On this interpretation, if it were later 
determined that 100 divisions would be 
necessary for the defense of Western 
Europe, and our allies provided 51 of 
those divisions, we might be called upon 
to provide 49 instead of the 6 divisions 
we are now discussing. Let us be frank 
with each other and with our people. 
We should at least go into this with our 
eyes wide open. No one should later be 
able to say, “Why were we not told the 
facts when the issue was under debate?” 

If the situation worsens in Europe no 
responsible military or civilian with 
knowledge of the facts believes that six 
United States divisions or 40 total di- 
visions of the North Atlantic signatories 
can do the job expected of them. 

Certainly I recognize the reasons why 
certain Senators have raised questions 
relative to section 6 of the two resolu- 
tions. The language in question is as 
follows: 

6. It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
8 of the North Atlantic Treaty and the Con- 
gress hereby approves the present plans of 
the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe. 


Mr. KEM rose. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me; I should like to give an inter- 
pretation before I yield to him for a 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I was merely going to say 
that the Senator is now reading from 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, not 
from Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; but the lan- 
guage 

Mr. KEM. It is not the same. There 
is an important difference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was reading from 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KEM. I invite the attention of the 
able Senator from California to the fact 
that section 6 in Senate Resolution 99 
begins: 

It is the sense of the Senate that 


Then it makes the interesting com- 
ment that congressional approval should 
be obtained. It is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that congressional approval should 
be obtained. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is that dif- 
ference, and I think it is a very material 
difference. The only thing is that if we 
are at the moment proceeding by way 
of a Senate resolution—and I believe 
that a great deal of our difficulty here 
is that we are moving with a Senate res- 
olution—we cannot, of course, in that 
resolution say that anything is the sense 
of Congress. That resolution, as I am 
now about to point out, has certain im- 
plications which have not yet been de- 
veloped. 

Mr. KEM. Does not that show that 
there is an essential contradiction in 
terms? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is just what 
Iam now coming to. 

It is my belief that in its present form, 
section 6 of the Senate resolution clear- 
ly indicates the belief that a concurrent 
resolution, joint resolution, or bill is nec- 
essary in order to comply with its 
meaning. 

Assuming the passage of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18 by both House and 
Senate, the present language would re- 
quire a further concurrent resolution— 
or, I might say, a joint resolution or 
bill—before more than the four addi- 
tional divisions were sent to Europe as 
part of the international force and in 
conformity with article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is not that necessary be- 
fore the four divisions are approved? In 
other words, the Senate resolution says 
that congressional approval is necessary. 
If it is necessary, it would be necessary 
for the four divisions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I think the Senate resolu- 
tion is a nullity, and has no effect other 
than to “resolute” so to speak. But so 
far as concerns carrying out the moral, 
legal, or any other commitments which 
were made, I do not think it can be done 
by Senate resolution. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senate resolution, 
by its very terms, a proper and sufficient 
approval of the four divisions? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND.._ Definitely not. I 
believe that in order to approve the four 
divisions a concurrent or a joint resolu- 
tion, or a bill would have to be passed. 
I believe that the commitment to con- 
sult Congress would be carried out by a 
concurrent resolution, but not by a Sen- 
ate resolution. 

I do not believe that in and of itself 
section 6 requires separate congressional 
action for each and every division sent. 
The President at any time could request 
approval for a specific number of divi- 
sions or for approval to send any num- 
ber not exceeding the requirement that 
the bulk or major fraction be furnished 
by the other treaty signatories. Or, in- 
deed, he could request that he be given 
unlimited authority to send an unlimited 
number of troops for an unlimited period 


of time to implement article 3 of the 


treaty. That request could be made now 
in the pending concurrent resolution on 
the calendar, and if approved by both 
House and Senate, would at least give 
congressional approval and a much wider 
latitude of executive discretion than the 
present resolution now approves. In my 
judgment this cannot and should not be 
attempted in the Senate resolution alone 
or by executive action alone. 

All we need is some frankness on the 
part of the administration. How far do 
they want to take the country? Does the 
President want unlimited power with no 
requirement for congressional approval 
despite the commitments made when 
the North Atlantic Pact was being con- 
sidered? Does he want limited power 
up to the point where General Eisen- 
hower promised that the bulk or major 
fraction would be supplied by our allies? 
Is it some point in between? Is it really 
the opinion that four more divisions, or 
a total of six, will do the job prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities? If the latter is 
the case, the present language of the con- 
current resolution should be satisfactory. 
If it is not. the case—and I have great 
doubt that the premise that six Amer- 
ican divisions will be sufficient—then let 
them here and now say what they mean 
and mean what they say. 

If it is the desire of some of the critics 
of section 6 to remove ambiguity, then 
let us remove all ambiguity. 

For almost 2 years the North Atlantic 


Pact has been in being. Turkey, Greece, 


Yugoslavia, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Western Germany are all outside of 
its obligations and benefits. What is 
wrong with our diplomacy? When are 
we going to become realistic and take 
real steps that can match the manpower 
and the resources of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites? Must it always be a 
policy of too little and too late“? 

Every responsible Army, Navy, and Air 
Force officer who testified before the 
combined committees indicated his be- 
lief in the military wisdom of bringing 
in additional manpower to help augment 
that available to the present Atlantic 
Pact membership. 

I believe that if the administration 
should come back here 6 months from 
now with the achievement of having 
brought three or four of the above-men- 
tioned nations into the North Atlantic 
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Pact, we then would have no great diffi- 
culty in getting additional approval to 
send more troops for the further imple- 
mentation of article 3. I do not believe 
that they would have to wait until an 
urgent crisis made necessary such an 
implementation, and, of course, it would 
be absurd to have them come each time 
a single battalion, regiment, or division 
was needed. 

I believe that what the country and 
the Congress are primarily looking for 
today are practical results in bringing 
additional nations into the obligations 
and benefits of the North Atlantic al- 
liance without a great deal of palavering 
as to what they expect to do in the fu- 
ture. Right now we are interested in 
results and not in speculation. The Con- 
gress and the country are entitled to 
have specific answers to some very basic 
questions: 

First. What nation or nations keep 
Turkey and Greece out of the North At- 
lantic Pact and why? 

Second. What efforts, if any, have 
been undertaken to invite Sweden and 
Switzerland to come into the collective 
benefit system of the North Atlantic 
Pact? Certainly neither Government is 
naive enough to believe that it can main- 
tain neutrality if world war III breaks 
out. 

Third. What nation or nations keep 
Spain out of the North Atlantic Pact, 
and why? 

Fourth. What steps have been taken 
to invite Yugoslavia to assume the obli- 
gations and gain the benefits of the 
North Atlantic Pact? Did any of the 
signatories oppose such action? Is there 
a move afoot to give Yugoslavia guar- 
anties against Soviet or satellite aggres- 
sion without Yugoslavia having to as- 
sume such obligations in the event of 
aggression elsewhere? If so, why? 

Fifth, Is the creation of a defense 
force in Western Germany being delayed 
primarily because of current Soviet 
blackmail indicating that such a move 
will be a “causas belli” or is it because of 
the opposition of one or more of the pact 
signatories? What nations are object- 
ing, and for what reasons? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Let me suggest an addi- 
tional question. When are the members 
of the North Atlantic Union going to 
stop shipping war materials and war 
goods to Russia and her satellites, and 
to Communist China? 

- KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, 200,000,000 people were 
behind the iron curtain in 1945. Today 
over 800,000,000 people are in the Soviet 
orbit. By what standards is the suc- 
cess of a foreign policy measured? 

For the 2 years prior to Communist 
aggression in Korea, our responsible 
commander in Japan, General MacAr- 
thur, pled for additional troops, to bring 
his small occupational force up to full 
strength and to give him some addi- 
tional troops to meet the threat he saw 
in that area of the world. The answer 
from Washington was “No.” General 
MacArthur was told that because of the 
limited forces available and our demands 
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elsewhere, his urgent requests could not 
be met. Yet, when aggression broke out 
in Korea, he received overnight the di- 
rective to protect the Republic of Korea. 
Now, 9 months later, the United States, 
in this collective security action by the 
United Nations, is putting up 90 percent 
of the troops supplied by the member 
nations. 

If Americans are developing some 
practical common sense in looking at 
foreign policy, it is because we have 
learned the necessity for it the hard way. 

Since VJ-day all of continental China 
has passed into the Communist orbit. 
Advice of General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer was ignored. The aid 
we have given to the Republic of China 
since the Korean invasion has been in- 
consequential. In spite of good inten- 


tions expressed by the State and Defense 


Departments, there has been much foot 
dragging for several months when For- 
mosa should have been supplied with 
arms, planes and ships. Is this bureau- 
cratic inertia or sabotage? I do not 
know the answer to that question as 
yet, but I hope the responsible commit- 
tees of the Senate will make it their 
business to find out. The hour for the 
Communist assault upon Formosa and 
southeast Asia may be soon at hand. 
Will we be faced with another example 
of too little too late? 

We have heard much talk about bol- 
stering the morale of our friends in Eu- 
rope. Certainly morale is extremely im- 
portant. Is it any less important in 
Asia? Are the chancellories in Europe 
ignorant of the blow struck at American 
morale by the 90-day procrastination on 
the part of the United Nations to nam- 
ing the Chinese Communists as aggres- 
sors in Korea? 

Do our European friends really believe 
in collective security or is it limited to 
opposing aggression in their own back 
yard? Is that why the Unted Nations 
was almost allowed to commit suicide 
on the issue of Chinese Communist ag- 
gression in Korea? Is that why Greece 
and Turkey are not yet in the North 
Atlantic alliance? 

It is because of some of these facts 
which I have pointed out that the Con- 
gress and the Nation believe that con- 
gressional power should not be abdicated 
or congressional responsibilities signed 
away on a blank-check basis. 

With statesmanship and leadership in 
the administration and in Congress, we 
have a chance here and now by negotia- 
tion and debate to hammer out a foreign 
and military policy that will have con- 
tinuity after the Presidential elections 
in 1952. With the greatest respect I say 
to the leadership on the other side of 
the aisle, and on this, that to ignore or 
destroy this last best hope is to endanger 
the policy, our national security, and the 
survival of the free world. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to announce my support of the Wherry 
resolution, providing that the Executive 
may not send troops to Europe without 
approval of Congress. 

Iam supporting the resolution because 
it, with the Coudert resolution in the 
House, restates an essential principle of 
representative government—that Con- 
grecs is responsible for deciding the 
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purposes for which all public- money 
is to be spent. The resolution is a test 
of our devotion to government by law. 
I urge all my colleagues to vote for it 
on constitutional grounds, as well as 
those of foreign policy. 

The Wherry resolution does not, how- 
ever, go far enough. 

We hear everywhere of the great de- 
bate, but there is no debate. 

Former President Hoover spoke out in 
warning and prevented the administra- 
tion from quickly putting through its 
clever plans for an American army in 
Europe—but the Republican Party has 
not followed through. Why? We have 
fallen again into the Fair Deal's propa- 
ganda booby trap. 

We debate the Fair Deal policies; we 
argue whether the proposals are good or 
bad, but we are always talking about 
their policies. Thus we serve as a sound- 
ing board to help sell the plans the Fair 
Dealers have decided on and intend to 
carry out regardless. This “great de- 
bate” is silly, foolish. The program has 
been decided upon. The administration 
knows what it is going to do, and will 
carry out its plans regardless. 

Every proposal made by the admin- 
istration experts in guile is a propaganda 
booby trap. It is like the old-fashioned 
tanglefoot flypaper. The fly which gets 
caught in the mucilage may struggle and 
struggle, but the more he struggles the 
more he is enmeshed. Every word the 
Fair Dealers use is carefully picked for 
its sticking properties. If we debate the 
Fair Deal's carefully contrived pro- 
posals—if we use even one slanted word 
or phrase—we get completely tangled in 
their association mesh. We prove their 
case by using their slogans. 

I have been in the Senate 4 years, and 
it has always been the same story. They 
set up a thoroughly unsound policy. 
They bait us to oppose it. Thus they get 
our attention. Then we get the attention 
of the public. They phrase the question 
so it will be very difficult to put forth 
any alternative. If the talk lasts too 
long, they come in with a weasel-worded 
resolution that says all things to all 
men. That is what the pending resolu- 
tion would do. How many different 
opinions in the last 2 hours have been 
expressed upon the Senate floor as to 
what the resolution means. They always 
do what they intend to do and we sink 
deeper into frustration and despair. 

Suppose a policeman is sent to arrest 
a housebreaker entering a peaceful home 
with a gun in his hand. The housebreak- 
er would like nothing better than to 
engage the policeman in a great debate 
on whether housebreaking is a good 
thing; what is the philosophy underlying 
the law against housebreaking and why 
the law is no longer valid because we 
are in a great new era of technological 
progress that requires social division of 
the national product. 

We do not make any excuse for the 
Policeman who lets himself get en- 
tangled in such a debate, to make sport 
for the bystanders. But every time we 
in Congress are diverted from our 
course, to talk about troops to Europe or 
recognition of Red China, or any other 
Fair Deal policy, we are betraying our 
oath as the policeman would betray his 
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oath if he were inveigled by the house- 
breaker into à great debate on habeas 
corpus. 

The American people do not want us 
to debate the Fair Deal foreign policy. 
They debated it last October and decided 
in November. They debate it every time 
they get a letter from their sons, hus- 
bands, and sweethearts in Korea—every 
time they hear of another friend or 
neighbor on the casualty lists. 

The American people told us in no 
uncertain terms, on election day, that 
they wanted a total change in our foreign 
policy. 

The people know what they want— 
they want us to get them out of the mess 
we are in, and they want us to do it 
now—before the political gangsters in 
the seats of power do any more damage 
to our country. 

The whole responsibility fom an 
honest, realistic American foreign policy 
in this fantastic, fear-ridden world, rests 
on the Congress. 

Congress is the law-making arm in our 
form of government, 

It decides, as the agent of the people, 
how much of their money is to be given 
to Government, and for what it is to be 
spent. 

We believe in government by law. 

Congress lays down policy, by law; and 
the President is supposed to carry it out. 

If the President can make whatever 
policy he likes, we are governed, not by 
law, but by the arbitrary whims of one 
man and the sycophants and the be- 
travers who make up his entourage. 

We, in Congress, cannot delegate or 
evade the responsibility that rests on us. 
Between elections the whole sovereign 
power of the American people rests here 
under the dome of the Capitol. 

The people spoke on election day, and 
they will speak again in 1952. But for 
every hour and every minute of the next 
21 months, the entire burden of finding 
a sound American foreign policy and 
imposing it on a lawless administration 
falls on us. 

The people have given us their power- 
of-attorney. We are trustees for them, 
we must act or fail; we have no alterna- 
tive. 

It is a coid and lonely eminence on 
which we stand from now until Novem- 
ber 1952. The country looks to us for 
leadership, and we can look to no one 
but ourselves. We cannot tell the exec- 
utive agencies what they must do unless 
we know what we want. We must decide 
where our national interests lie. There 
is no one else to do that for us, no one 


to whom we can turn, and no time to lose. 


It is not the task of the Members of 
Congress to debate with their eyes over 
their shoulders, watching to see what 
the people applaud. 

The task of Congress is to formulate 
a clear, simple, realistic foreign policy, 
in the great tradition of American for- 
eign policy, write it into law, and then 
tell the Fair Deal officials to operate 
under it—or operate without public 
funds. 

COLLAPSE OF THE TRUMAN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


It is time for the responsible Members 
of this body to face one simple fact: The 


Truman administration has no plan for 
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our defense, no foreign policy for the 
benefit of our Nation. 

We dare not be fooled by the way Fair 
Deal officials run about in every direc- 
tion, calling for billions and more bil- 
lions, in the delusion that they have a 
program for the benefit of our country. 
They do not have one, and they never 
will. By the way, I understand that in 
the next several weeks they will have a 
new one coming up, called Operation 
Cosmic. 

I know that a large percent of people 
in Government are patriotic. Most of 
them are men and women trying to do a 
job. They are willing to do it, but they 
are not permitted to. 

They are ruled and directed by a small 
inner cabal, which plans all the moves. 

That cabal cannot ever make a policy 
we can trust, because that is not their 
purpose, They have another purpose, a 
hidden purpose, which is first in their 
minds: They want to remain in power. 

This administration is going to be in 
office for the next 21 months. Even im- 
peachment would not touch the real dif- 
ficulty. 

Our problem is not the tired titan from 
Missouri. It is the cold, clever, ruthless 
men about him. 

Every step we take to guard against 
the danger from Russia must be taken 
while Fair Dealers fill the top executive 
offices, Congress must solve that prob- 
lem—or none. 

We would like to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of psychological warfare. I have 
heard it discussed here by many Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

But to whom would we give it—Ache- 
son or Marshall? To ask the question is 
to answer it. 

The Congress must find the way to 
make a sound foreign policy and a sound 
military policy, because we cannot trust 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to do it. We cannot entrust the 
future to those who have betrayed the 
past. 

We must see the Fair Deal policy as 
it is. We must rip away the propaganda 
which envelops the Fair Deal. We must 
show the people what is really there. 

We can no longer afford to consider 
the many separate proposals of this ad- 
ministration, as if by carefully studying 
each one we could amalgamate them 
into one good policy. 

We cannot introduce bill after bill, 
hold hearings, spend hours in confer- 
ence, and write thousands of letters to 
our constituents in answer to the Fair 
Deal propaganda, when there is not the 
slightest bit of hope that the measures 
will be good, anyhow. 

We have worked on lend-lease, then 
on war, on UNRRA, on Greek-Turkish 
aid, on the Marshall plan, on the At- 
lantic Pact without military aid, then 
on the Atlantic Pact with military aid; 
and there is always point 4. 

Each time we went through these steps 
we wasted our time, helped to build up 
the Fair Deal propaganda, and came 
out with what? A bigger plan to spend 
our money, to tie more people to the 
Fair Deal, to get more involved in man- 
aging Europe and Asia, and to carry us 
farther than ever from our national 
security. 
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We must look at the Fair Deal pro- 
gram as a whole, and must test it by 
only one rule, namely, What does it con- 
tribute to American security? 

President Truman has tried to glam- 
orize his war. He has proclaimed that 
we are now in a crisis. His cohorts have 
used all the standard circus tricks to 
make the crisis atmosphere seem real. 
But they cannot glamorize this war. 

The American people are terribly up- 
set about our security. They are fully 
aware of the extent of Soviet hostility 
and Soviet cunning. But they will no 
longer swallow the “hokum” which is 
used to dress up political platitudes into 
an imitation statesmanship, while the 
boys in the back rooom are dividing the 
spoils. 

The American people are looking to 
someone to tell them what can be done. 
We, the Congress, are that someone, 
Mr. President. 

Our young men cannot be drafted to 
fight in wars or police actions in 
which they do not believe. 

It is cruel enough to draft men when 
their country is in danger, to take them 
from their families and their schools, 
from their wives and little children, to 
protect our homeland. 

It is even more cruel and immoral to 
draft men in a war that pretends to be 
for defense, but is manipulated by those 
in power to serve their ends. 

But it is far worse if we draft our 
young men under the pretense of na- 
tional danger, for wars and threats of 
war, when they cannot even have illu- 
sions about them. 

All their privations and sufferings will 
be made a thousand times worse because 
there is no pride, but only cynicism and 
disillusionment. 

My colleagues know what is going on 
in the administration. 

We must draw up, against the Execu- 
tive, an indictment so clear and so pre- 
cise that all the people in the country 
will know and will understand that no 
hope can be expected from that quarter. 
We must not be confused by the very 
richness of the proof. 

It is not unimportant that White 
House stenographers get $9,500 mink 
coats, but it is more important that 
250,000 American youths are tied down 
in Korea in a police action. 

It is not unimportant thet the Fair 
Deal political machine has contacts with 
gamblers in Florida, in Illinois, in Mis- 
souri, and elsewhere, but it is more 
important that our economic arteries 
have been cut and the lifeblood we will 
need if we are plunged into a global war 
is dripping away. 

The administration’s latest plan for 
the defense of Europe is ill-conceived, 
futile, confused, and completely shaped 
to fit domestic politics. Senators have 
seen it. evidenced here today. 

Make no mistake about it. 

It is not a threat to communism—it is 
like the whole procession of plans to end 
all plans that we have had put before 
us every year since 1945. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the very subject which was de- 
bated here this afternoon in the col- 
loquy, I asked a certain distinguished 
Senator on this side of the aisle whether 
he nad intended to vote for ratification 
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of the North Atlantic Pact in 1949 and, 
if so, why. He said that he had, be- 
cause it was not necessary under it to 
send troops. I asked, “Why do you say 
that?” He took from his pocket a letter, 
which he showed me. It was a letter 
from Secretary of State Acheson, stating 
that there was no commitment to send 
troops. What are we debating here 
today? What is it all about? 

We dare not rely on this new Truman 
program for stopping the Communists 
and protecting our security. 

First, it is not a program. 

Second, it does not oppose communism, 

Third, it does not give us allies. 

Fourth, it does not provide for our 
security as a Nation. 

Fifth, it does help us spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy. 

Sixth, it does help keep the Fair Deal 
in power in 1952. 

Seventh, it leaves us totally unpro- 
tected if the real Soviet strategy is to 
get us wound up in a fast-moving war 
economy, and then pull the rug from 
under us by a genuine peace move, while 
they watch the depression spread—and 
wait. 

WE HAVE NO MILITARY PLANS 

The administration does not have any 
plan for the defense of Europe. Why are 
we talking about sending troops to Eu- 
rope? ‘There is no plan for the defense 
of Europe. 

There is no plan for the defense of 
Asia. 

There is no plan for the defense of 
Iran and the Middle East—there is no 
plan for the defense of Alaska or the 
Panama Canal. 

I do not doubt for a moment that we 
have professional military men compe- 
tent to make those plans and willing to 
sacrifice their lives to carry them out. 

I say they will not be permitted to 
make them. 

Our professional, nonpolitical military 
men were not permitted to make the 
military decisions about Korea. 

They were not permitted to decide 
about arming the South Koreans, when 
we left Korea first. 

They were not allowed to decide about 
entering the Korean conflict. 

They were not allowed to decide 
whether to cross the politically non- 
existent thirty-eighth parallel, to pursue 
their attackers. 

They were not even allowed the right 
of hot pursuit to release Americans taken 
prisoners by the Communists. 

How many brave American fighting 
men now listed as missing were driven 
northward into China or Russia, while 
the United Nations—including the U. S. 
S. R.—sat at Lake Success and debated 
whether our American armies could cross 
the line Russia drew to divide Korea? 
Think of it. 

How many American marines, soldiers, 
and airmen are now rotting in Soviet 
work camps in the Arctic, or being ex- 
hibited to the Chinese people to show 
them we are “white imperialists’? 

Our real military men were not al- 
lowed to make the plans for our defense 
in China. 

MacArthur, Chennault, and Wede- 
meyer had to give way on our defense 
in the East to Communist sympathizers 
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in the State Department who got their 
ideas of our military needs from 
Amerasia. 

Our real military men were not al- 
lowed to make the plans for our par- 
ticipation on Formosa. 

Promptly after the Korean Commu- 
nists attacked—according to plan— 
President Truman issued his mysterious 
order that Chiang Kai-shek was not to 
attack the Communists, even in the 
country of which he was the head. 

So Mao was able safely to move half a 
million men from South China to the 
Yalu River to turn them against our 
men there. 

Do you believe our real military lead- 
ers would give the Communists a clear 
field to attack our men when an ally 
stood ready to harass the enemy’s flank? 

That is so close to treason that only 
the political generals, the puppets whose 
strings are held in the State Department 
would dare do it. But it was done. 

The State Department has its obe- 
dient, political generals, its stooges in 
battle dress, whom it has moved into 
top positions. 

They impose total silence on the pro- 
fessional military men, while Acheson 
makes our military plans, just as Harry 
Hopkins used to make them. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
has exposed the confusion underlying 
the Eisenhower mission. He said: 

Before General Eisenhower's return, I had 
supposed there was a definite plan. But 
nothing was ever announced except a plan 
to plan. In all my experience in Washing- 
ton, I have never seen an important program 
so confused and uncertain, 


Anyone who has been long in Wash- 
ington knows that means confusion in- 
deed. 

If our real military men were not al- 
lowed to make the military decisions on 
Korea, China, or Formosa—I know the 
Senator from California is interested in 
this point—why do we think they will be 
allowed to make the military decisions 
on the rearmament of Europe? 

Think that over. We must judge the 
future by what has occurred in the past. 

Can Congress write another blank 
check for sending troops to Europe, give 
it to the State Department’s obedient 
political generals, and let them fill in 
whatever terms they like for their 
newest global adventure? 

Mr. President, we have no anti-Com- 
munist program. 

Some Members of this body have gone 
along with the administration proposals 
because of the threat of communism, 
and they were told the proposals were 
anti-Communist. 

But we cannot accept that myth any 
longer. 

We cannot sign a blank check for any 
Fair Deal proposal because of its anti- 
Communist label alone. 

The Truman program is not anti- 
Communist. 

We squandered gifts on Britain, 
France, and the rest of continental Eu- 
rope, and now one is proposed for In- 
dia. 

I understand there is coming up in 
a couple or 3 weeks, another new one, 
Operation Cosmic, for the whole world. 
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But Britain has in her cabinet, minis- 
ters who are or recently were Commu- 
nist sympathizers. 

She had until recently a Communist 
spy high in her atomic energy program, 

Do we know how the Communists and 
the neutralists may corrupt British pol- 
icy in the next few years? 

France had a Communist as head of 
her atomic energy program. 

Do we know what the French Com- 
munist unions will do to transportation 
of military equipment and supplies? 

Do we know how deeply the Commu- 
nists have penetrated into the military 
leadership in Europe? 

If we send troops to Europe, how long 
will it be before some of our men are 
fighting under leaders whose secret loy- 
alty is to the U. S. S. R.? 

The distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], certainly a 
Democrat of unquestioned party loyal- 
ty, has had to conduct a continuing 
investigation of the treasonable traffic 
in war-potential goods between ECA 
countries and the U. S. S. R. and her 
satellites, 

Only a few days ago, the Senator 
from Utah introduced into the RECORD 
the story of factories in Italy, equipped 
by ECA, rushing orders for power plants 
and electric cranes for the Soviet Union, 

The countries of Western Europe are 
old and tired and war weary. 

They look at what we do, not at what 
we say—and what do they see the ad- 
ministration doing at home? 

They know of Communist connections 
of some of the advisers to the State De- 
partment, of the officials who rose 
rapidly to high places in the period of 
growing Communist power after 1937. 

They know of the Communist influ- 
ence in our schools, in our publishing 
firms, in our magazines, in radio and 
moving pictures. 

They know the Fair Deal is beholden 
to Communist sympathizers who helped 
reelect it in 1940, 1944, and 1948. 

This is only the beginning. 

We have heard the story of the past 
many times from our colleagues in this 
body. 


But what can we expect in the fu- 
ture? 
Who are guiding the administration’s 

anti-Communist programs? 

The Secretary of State still has not 
turned his back on Alger Hiss. 

The Secretary of Defense was the 
chosen instrument for the sell-out of 
Free China to the Communists, which 
meant the collapse of our Asian front 
against the Soviet Union. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
@ man of experience and moderation 
but his views more and more reflect the 
views, and sometimes even the words, 
of Leon Keyserling, whose ideas conform 
to those of Americans for Democratic 
Action and their collectivist allies. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
been charged, here on the Senate floor, 
with having close connections with the 
Communists. 

His only answer is, as the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] said, was 
to use his office as a platform for ring- 
ing denials and very little more, 
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The Secretary of Commerce seems like 
a hard-headed man, but he inherited a 
Department which was stuffed with 
Communists by Henry Wallace, who was 
told by his political “gurus” to demand 
that job because it was a key spot for 
espionage and distortion of policy. I 
wonder how many who were under Wal- 
lace are still there? I think Remington 
is out. 

The Attorney General was recently 
head of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, which is completely under con- 
trol of the Fair Deal, the PAC, and its 
Communist allies. 

Then we have the President, himself. 

We all know Mr. Truman is anti- 
Communist—when he understands the 
issue. 

But we know he received his educa- 
tion in social welfare from Max Lowen- 
thal, and we know Max Lowenthal had 
extraordinarily wide acquaintance with 
the top strategists of the Communist 
movement in this country. 

These are only the known leaders of 
the administration. 

But in this administration, more than 
any other in our history, the reins are 
held by unseen hands. 

Who really pulls the strings behind 
the facade of the cabinet and the emer- 
gency agencies? 

Who comprise the political general 
staff of this administration and what of 
their record? 

What arrangemenis has David Niles 
made for political support from Com- 
munist-tainted pressure groups? 

How can we expect an anti-Commu- 
nist program to come out of such an 
administration? 

How can we make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear? 

How much longer is Congress going to 
go along with this administration’s great 
new projects for foreign travel for Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats just because they 
are labeled anti-Ccmmunist? 

WE HAVE NO TESTED ALLIES 


The Truman program has not won us 
any allies. 

One by one the nations which fought 
with us against the Nazis have fallen 
away. 

The administration abandoned Poland 
and Hungary. 

It betrayed Mihailovich, and then it 
betrayed free China. 

When the Truman administration 
moved to protect Greece and Turkey, it 
forget to secure its flank and Czecho- 
slovakia fell to the Communists. 

The Fair Deal has resolutely refused 
to join with the only two possible allies 
whose record against communism was 
clear. 1 

Chiang Kai-shek has been fighting 
communism since 1927. 

Franco cleared the Communists out 
of Spain more than 10 years ago. But 
the Truman administration is too pure 
wag moral to make any agreements with 


When Eisenhower went to Europe to 
learn about the defenses of Europe, ap- 
parently he did not have time to visit 
Spain, the Korea of Europe. 
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The administration has poured out 
billions of dollars in gifts to European 
countries, but it has failed to ask those 
nations first to put their own house in 
order. For example, how much longer 
do Senators think the American people 
will be willing—and I particularly ask 
the Senator from Georgia, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee—to pay the 
enormous taxes now levied, and to pay 
the increased taxes of probably another 
$10,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000, when 
they read in the newspapers that in 
France people are not paying their taxes, 
and that in Italy people are not paying 
their taxes. They are not going to stand 
for it. 

Thus, out of our possible allies, we let 
slip away from us the strong, tough, 
fighting countries which were on the 
Soviet frontier and which, if they were 


on our side, would have provided excel- 


lent insurance that Soviet leaders would 
behave, 

The administration has left as allies 
only that group of states which is most 
divided and uncertain in its opposition 
to communism, the great industrial 
states of Western Europe, which have 
the largest fifth columns outside the 
U. S. S. R. Thirty percent of Italy is 
Communist. About a third of France is 
Communist. That is what we have left. 

Mr. President, the present administra- 
tion is the most isolationist we have ever 
had, Once we could say we had the 
friendly good will of every country in the 
world. But not today. Today we do 
not have a friend in the world of whom 
we can be sure. 

How long can Congress continue to 
vote money for anti-Communist poli- 
cies, when the administration shows 
such uncanny ability to lose our stanch- 
est friends, those most eager to fight 
communism, and to cleave to those 
whose internal policies are rent by fifth 
columnists? 

Mr. President, the saddest point of the 
seven points I have enumerated is: There 
is no plan for our security. 


THERE IS NO PLAN 


Does any member of this body really 
believe the administration has at last 
found, after so many errors, how to 
guard the security of this Nation against 
Communist strategy? 

If military strategy was today, as in 
the days of Marlborough, the pitting of 
so many regiments of foot-soldiers 
against the regiments of the enemy, does 
anyone dream we could pit 120 or 125 
divisions in Europe against the Soviet 
Union's legions, whether they number 
175, 180, or 250, or 500 divisions? If the 
problem is pure arithmetic, we are lost. 

Does anyone seriously think we can pit 
120 European divisions in prospect 
against 175 Russian divisions in being? 

Even if we sent troops enough to hold 
Europe, the U. S. S. R. could send 20,000 
to 30,000 combat planes and totally de- 
stroy Europe from the air. 

Does anyone believe the Soviet lead- 
ers are going to sit down and wait 2 years 
until Europe and the United States have 
brought their ground forces up to maxi- 
mum strength? 
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We know that war today is not so 
childlike. We know that war is total, 
that victory will go to the nation whose 
political leaders and general staff can 
most skillfully combine all the elements 
of war, and use them to achieve the max- 
imum surprise. This contest will be 
fought on a gigantic chessboard in 
which every move, large or small, is part 
of the pattern. The smallest mistake 
may be the fatal one. 

Does any grown man or woman in the 
United States believe we can separate the 
European theater, wall it off, and make 
a plan for defending it? 

The Soviet Union regards the European 
and the Asian theaters as parts of one 
whole, and plays one against the other, 
as it stopped the traffic in Berlin when 
it wanted to distract our attention from 
the imminent conquest of China. They 
use all the theaters of war, their fifth 
columns, their economic warfare, and 
their psychological attacks, as one. We 
shall never be prepared against them 
until we do the same. It is almost im- 
possible to see how this illusion of a sep- 
arate European problem has persisted for 
so long, why it gets even a moment’s 
hearing from this body. 

The acid test of the administration’s 
military plans is its policy about the 
free Chinese. That is the test. Today, 
we have trained troops in Formosa beg- 
ging for a chance to attack the Chinese 
Communist forces. We know there is 
continuous sabotage by the Nationalists 
on the mainland. 0 

If that were not the case, we would 
not be reading every day about reprisals 
and murders being committed by the 
Communist Chinese in southern China, 

Hidden pockets of Nationalist troops, 
or embattled farmers goaded by too 
much horror, sabotage bridges, blow up 
power plants, set fire to precious gaso- 
line. 

We know there are millions of over- 
seas Chinese in Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas, They sent men to fight for 
the freedom of China under Sun Yat- 
sen, and they would gladly do so again if 
they could get arms. The Communists 
know of the importance of these overseas 
Chinese, and they send their agents to 
win them over or threaten reprisals on 
their kin in China, but we do nothing. 

We cannot send American soldiers to 
Europe as part of a bad plan when this 
administration refuses the proferred aid 
of over a million fighting men, ready and 
eager to fight the Communists in de- 
fense of their homeland. 

No. This plan for Europe is no mili- 
tary plan. It is no part of a grand 
strategy adequate to counter the Soviet 
grand strategy. It is not a plan for our 
defense, It is not even a plan for the 
defense of Europe. If we intended to 
counter the threatened Soviet attack on 
Europe, or on us, we would never begin 
there. 3 

The ground-troops-for-Europe plan is 
the Maginot Line on a continental scale. 
The Soviet plan of attack is the Nazi 
mobile column carried to its ultimate in 
the military, the political, and the eco- 
nomic fields. It penetrates deep into the 
opponent’s vitl areas, at any un- 
guarded opening. We are falling into 
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the seme trap that defeated the armies 
of France in 1940 and for the same rea- 
son, because political confusion and de- 
cay at home make it impossible to see 
the military problem clear. 

WORLD GARRISON STATE 


Militarily this plan, Mr. President, sets 
up a world garrison state, in opposition 
to the Soviet garrison state. It sentences 
the people of Western Europe, like our- 
selves, to a generation or more of con- 
tinuous struggle to supply the war ma- 
chine, without any hope that their ef- 
forts will make life a little easier for 
themselves, 

Let us not delude ourselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the garrison state is not defense, 
The regimenting of a people is not de- 
fense. Putting all the manpower of a 
nation under government control is not 
defense. Harnessing the whole economy 
of a nation to government is not defense. 

Representative BUFFETT, of Nebraska, 
has recently reminded us that every na- 
tion which resorted to peacetime con- 
scription and regimentation has lost its 
wars. Seldom has a long historical 
record been so clear, the evidence so pre- 
dominantly on one side. In modern 
times Napoleonic France, Germany, 
modern France, Russia, and Italy have 
resorted to conscription and lost their 
wars. 

Not only does this plan fasten the peo- 
ple of Europe firmly into a garrison state 
for years to come—General Eisenhower 
and General Marshall tell us to get ready 
for a period of 10, 20, or perhaps 30 
years—but the political controls of this 
new shadowy state are lost in the mists 
of the stratosphere. We are told that 
the North Atlantic Pact nations are go- 
ing to have a joint military planning 
body. They are going to have a joint 
economic planning body.. But who is to 
manage the planners? 

The North Atlantic Pact is a new po- 
litical body. It has a political head, but 
we do not know who he is. Is it the 
Foreign Ministers, elected by no one? 
Or is it the Secretary of State of the 
United States? Or is it some hidden 
policy makers in our own Government, 
who make all our plans? The only 
thing we know, Mr. President, is that 
the political heads of this new state will 
not be this Congress, or the elected rep- 
resentatives in the legislature of any of 
the member states. 

We have already been told the new 
body was going to plan the economic 
program of the pact. When this eco- 
nomic plan is set up, far above the 
elected officials of our Nation, what will 
happen to the economy of our country? 
How much will have happened before we 
are allowed to know what is going on? 
IT ALL FITS THE BLUEPRINT FOR OUR DESTRUCTION 


We have talked about what the new 
European defense program does not do. 
What does it do?: 

“It seems to me,” the Senator from 
Ohio said, “that there was a definite 
plan, but that the administration is de- 
liberately concealing its nature because 
Congress will not consider the detailed 
proposal as desirable.“ 

Only one thing about this plan is clear. 
It fits exactly the Fair Deal pattern. It 
is the same kind of spending, the same 
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kind of regimentation, the same simple, 
literal, childish kind of defense. 

With this plan and the other pieces of 
its defense program, the Fair Deal can 
send its astronomical budget figures even 
higher. 

The Armed Forces are buying clothing 
and supplies enough for an army of 
10,000,000 men. In January, according 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Military Establishment hired three 
civilians for every four men taken in the 
January draft. Mr. DiSalle is hiring 
thousands of agents—I read today in the 
press that he had taken on 23 new top 
advisers—to enforce price control regu- 
lations, although the administration 
factions cannot agree on the regula- 
tions. Materials have been cut back and 
we are swamped by small manufacturers 
who write in or come in asking us for 
help, so that they can keep their people 
at work. 

We have put our productive system 
into a strait-jacket. We are about to 
put our families into a consumer strait- 
jacket. The plans are probably all made 
to put our manpower, civilian and mili- 
tary, men and women, into a strait- 
jacket. 

We are to siphon off all the excess 
purchasing power of inflation to the 
Government through taxes. Our fam- 
ilies, our cities, our industries, our banks, 
are to be left with the empty shell of 
prosperity, with no reserves, no mar- 
gins for experiment, no leeway for error. 

We are doing this, not for 1 year or 
2 years or until the end of the war. 
We are frankly told that we may have 
to keep up that rate of spending for two 
generations, 

We know that this can be done. But 
we also know that if it is done it will 
mean that every bit of extra wealth 
and income will be stripped from every 
American family, every firm, every 
school and hospital, every city and State 
government, every farm and industrial 
enterprise. We shall be a people almost 
without capital, living on our muscle 
again, like the poorest people of Europe. 
The American people are willing to do 
even this if it is necessary for the de- 
fense of our homeland. But I say that 
we dare not, in accordance with our 
oath, permit this to happen if it is not 
necessary, if it will not lead to the suc- 
cessful defense of our country. 

If all this destruction of the American 
way of life, of the freedom and enter- 
prise of Europe, are not needed to imple- 
ment a sound defense program, what are 
they needed for? 

Of course the new war spending pro- 
vides a nice campaign fund for the ad- 
ministration for 1952. Mr. DiSalle and 
others are carefully picking the “best” 
men who can get the approval of the 
Democratic Chairman Boyle. But I am 
going to pass over that—the RFC., 
the deep freeze, the 5 percenters, and so 
forth. Apparently they are not really 
too important. However, they are very 
important. To me it is much more im- 
portant that this program fits so pre- 
cisely the rule laid down by Lenin, that 
the United States was to be induced to 
spend itself and its strength in bank- 
ruptey. 
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The plan conforms much too precisely 
to the Soviet strategy of indueing our 
people to regiment themselves, and par- 
ticularly to regiment our production, the 
one thing the Soviet Government knows 
it cannot meet. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if we do not 
already see the shape of the ambush. 
Suppose we go forward with the admin- 
istration's plans for all-out mobilization 
of everything, spinning faster and faster 
as we go. Then suppose the Soviet Union 
make a peace offer, a genuine peace offer. 
What will happen to our spinning war 
economy? It will grind to a quick stop. 
Firms will be without orders, workers 
without jobs. The Government will 
have no income to meet the crisis except 
printing press money. Can we not see 
the masters of the Kremlin watching the 
chaos spread? A depression is what they 


. have been waiting for. A depression fol- 


_— an all-out war economy would go 
eep. 

Is it their real plan to set us spinning 
at high gear, and then pull the rug from 
under us? I say, Mr. President, that, if 
there were no other reason, that is rea- 
son enough why the Congress cannot 
blindly follow the administration plans. 

THE SUMMING UP 


Mr. President, I was elected to this 
body in 1946. Since that time, I have 
watched the unfolding of the secret 
agreements of Tehran and Yalta. I 
have seen betrayal of our allies in Eu- 
rope—the loss of central Europe to Rus- 
sia, the surrender of the Kurile Islands 
to Russia, the open invitation to the 
Communists to invade Korea and the 
coddling of India. 

I have seen our Government let its 
wartime armies dissolve like ice in the 
sun before they made sure Soviet Russia 
would disarm. I have seen our own 
Armed Forces ordered to smash air- 
planes, tanks, jeeps, cameras, watches, 
errs up in great heaps in Europe or 

a. 

Someone gave orders to destroy ma- 
terial enough to equip 80 divisions. We 
are told that orders had been issued to 
ship much of that material to free 
China, and that those orders were sud- 
denly countermanded just before the 
Communists began their attack on Asia. 

I saw a beginning of military resist- 
ance in aid to Greece and Turkey, and 
I voted for the measure providing mili- 
tary assistance for Greece and Turkey. 
Soon, however, that was transformed by 
some unknown means into another fan- 
tastic welfare scheme, the Marshall plan. 
Who suddenly abandoned the idea of 
military aid to the nations in the shadow 
of the Russian armies and embarked in- 
stead on a grandiose plan to raise their 
standard of production to that of the 
United States in the years of all-out war 
production? Who sold our Government 
that idea? 

While the U. S. S. R. was rearming on 
their borders, how could the European 
countries do what our country did in the 
peaceful atmosphere of the 1920's? How 
could we possibly provide the capital for 
them to do it after 15 years of the New 
Deal, the Second World War and the Fair 
Deal spending orgy? Why should we, if 
we could? 
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The fairest thing we could have done 
to Europe, if we did anything, was to 
carry out the plan for strictly military 
aid proposed for Greece and Turkey. 
Someone, somewhere, subtly changed the 
Truman doctrine for containing com- 
munism by military means into the Mar- 
shall doctrine for stopping communism 
with do-gooders. 

I do not believe it was accident, and I 
do not believe it was stupidity. The 
change was too subtle, too perfectly 
timed, too quietly carried out, to be acci- 
dent or stupidity. 

How could the American people and 
the American Congress be so easily per- 
suaded to change from hard military aid 
to soft Marshall welfare aid? The peo- 
ple were persuaded, and the Congress was 
persuaded, by a gigantic propaganda 
campaign, engineered from Washington, 
but carried into every labor organization, 
every church crganization, every wom- 
en’s organization, every newspaper and 
magazine and radio network in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, I suggest that Senators 
go back and read, in the light of today, 
the hearings on the Marshall plan. Let 
Senators remember how many able 
Americans came here to speak before 
them and warn them that they were only 
setting the table for Stalin. Let them 
remember how many able Members of 
this body, and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives spoke out at the time of the 
folly of stopping tanks with wet nurses. 

Senators will be shocked, I think, to 
see how well their hearings and the ques- 
tions by their committee members 
brought out the truth. Then they will 
be shocked, as I was, that the plan passed 
in spite of the clear evidence that it 
would not prevert war, it would only 
make war more likely, as we fatten the 
goose for Stalin to kill. 

Then they will be shocked, as I am, at 
the skill and the finesse with which some- 
one, somewhere, planned and carried out 
a propaganda campaign sound enough to 
fool the Congress, fool the American 
press, fool the American people into be- 
lieving the Marshall plan was good, or 
fool them into believing that opposition 
was hopeless. It makes no difference. 
Either works equally well. 

What did we fail to see about the 
Marshall plan? We failed to see, Mr. 
President, that it conformed perfectly 
to two requirements of Soviet military 
strategy. The Marshall plan fitted 
perfectly the design to make us spend 
ourselves into bankruptcy. It fitted 
perfectly the Soviet design to delay re- 
armament, to keep Europe and the 
United States defenseless. It was part 
of the plan which included dissolving 
the American Armed Forces right after 
VJ-day. It was part of the plan which 
included smashing and burning and 
sinking billions of dollars worth of mili- 
tary supplies which we had on the 
ground in Europe and Asia. 

I say, Mr. President, it is time we 
stopped looking at the pieces and begin 
to look at the whole story. I say that 
we have deluded ourselves too long with 
the picture of a little haberdasher faced 
with a task much too big for him, be- 
wildered by the pressure, and making 
mistakes due to pure confusion. 
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I say, Mr. President, that what I see 
does not look to me like bungling. What 
has happened since 1945 does not look 
like stupidity or accident. It looks like 
precision planning. It looks as if some- 
one, somewhere, knew exactly where we 
were being led. 

We are being governed by people who 
have a blueprint for our destruction, and 
we are right on the timetable. 

I say that every one of these emer- 
gency programs which descended upon 
us, year by year, UNRRA, the British 
loan, the Marshall plan, military aid, 
point 4, was each and all a gigantic 
camouflage designed to confuse and de- 
lude us while the destruction proceeded 
apace. 

Of course, they helped us spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy. Of course, they 
helped keep open and unhealed the cuts 
in our economic arteries through which 
our economic lifeblood was flowing. 
Of course, they delayed the Europeans 
from arming themselves. But their 
most important role, I believe, was to pull 
the wool over the eyes of the American 
people and especially the American 
Congress, so that no one would see the 
blueprint behind our apparently ran- 
dom mistakes, so that if anyone should 
see it and speak out, as I have done 
many times, no one would believe him. 
He would be called an isolationist, and 
be brushed off. Like Samson, eyeless 
in Gaza, we could be taken over by 
power-mad weaklings only if we were 
prevented from seeing the truth. 

I suggest that Senators ask them- 
selves this question. If they were 
sitting as members at the table where 
the Soviet Politburo met, and heard the 
reports, year by year, of the dissolution 
of our armies, of the smearing and 
persecution of defense officials who 
wanted us to rearm, of the silencing of 
our generals and admirals, of the be- 
trayal of China, of the subtle transfor- 
mation of military aid to Greece and 
Turkey into welfare spending in the 
rest of Europe and the world, of the 
mysterious melting away of our defense 
funds, fifty-some-odd billions, of the 
abandonment of Korea, of our sudden 
reentry into Korea, of the orders to 
Chiang Kai-shek not to fight the Chi- 
nese Communist armies on the main- 
land, would they have thought it was 
good news or bad? What more would 
members of the Politburo have asked 
for? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we had 
the slow, unceasing increase in public 
debt, or perhaps we should say the slow, 
unceasing replacement of the reserves of 
our banks, of our insurance companies, 
of our colleges and cities, and of our 
families, by Government bonds based on 
unpaid debt—in place of the savings of 
generations, 

What would you think, Mr. President, 
if you were in the Politburo, if you heard 
that Mr. Truman’s only cure for this 
hopeless mess was sending our troops to 
Europe? Would you be frightened, or 
would you think it was more of the same 
thing? 

I ask you again, Mr. President, to 
stand off and look at this strange per- 
formance from a distance, so you can get 
the perspective. I ask my colleagues to 
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stand off and look at it so that we can 
free ourselves from the clever propa- 
ganda which surrounded each part of 
that program, and made the bits and 
pieces look plausible. 

Like Ulysses listening to the siren song, 
we must close our ears so that we can- 
not hear the dulcet sounds. We must 
save ourselves and those who depend on 
us from the fate that awaits us. 

Isay, Mr. President, that the U. S. S. R. 
has only one objective, and that is the 
destruction of the United States. I say 
it is time wasted to debate whether So- 
viet Russia is going to attack Asia first 
or Europe first. She is going to attack 
either first, or both, or neither, depend- 
ing only on what move she needs in the 
great chess game she is playing with the 
United States. 

The Soviet leaders know that if they 
can destroy the United States, they have 
the world. It is winner take all. They 
will take any chances, pay any price, 
wait for any period of time, if only they 
can destroy us. Then the rest of the 
world will fall into their lap. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that we 
have only one problem, That is, as for- 
mer President Hoover said, the defense 
of the United States. 

We have only one problem because the 
defense of our country is the best de- 
fense for the world. I am not talking 
about our retiring behind some imagi- 
nary wall and hiding from our enemy. 
No such idea was ever proposed by Mr. 
Hoover or by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart], or by any other reasonable 
person. No such idea would be counte- 
nanced by the American people. 

We say that our country’s first duty to 
the world is to make herself strong in 
every way—politically, militarily, eco- 
nomically. We must put aside, not the 
latest plan proposed by the Truman ad- 
ministration, but every vestige of every 
proposal ever made by the Truman ad- 
ministration. We must cast aside their 
military programs, their foreign policy, 
their fiscal policies, their domestic-wel- 
fare policies, every policy which has been 
inaugurated in the United States since 
the administration began. 

I say the United States is being led 
into an ambush. I say we are being 
guided by men who are leading us to a 
massacre. I do not know who they are. 
I do not need to know. But I do know 
their traces. It took only one Alger Hiss 
to make the UN the monstrosity it is. It 
would take only two or three unknown 
Alger Hisses in key positions to plan the 


. strangely precise and detailed blueprint 


which the Truman administration has 
followed with such perfect consistency 
and such tragic results. 

We cannot let the armed power of the 
United States be used up in whatever 
plans the President chooses to make if 
he will not seek out and dismiss the hid- 
den traitors in his official family. 

If a general in Indian fighting in the 
West had scouts whom he trusted, but 
who were planning to betray him to the 
Indians, he would not be allowed to 
jeopardize his men, Everyone in the 
Nation, from the President and the 
Secretary of War to the smallest drum- 
mer boy, would try to protect our armies 
and our country from such an ambush. 
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If President Truman will not, or can- 
not, find the men who have made this 
strange blueprint for our destruction, 
then I say that we in Congress cannot 
authorize the sending of American troops 
to Europe. We cannot authorize that, or 
any other blueprint that fits the pattern 
of our destruction. Congress must get to 
rock bottom; Congress must lay down 
the principles for defense of our home- 
land that will not help the Soviet Union, 
that could never have been thought up 
in the Politburo. 


TOWARD A TRULY AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


I do not propose that we take over the 
executive function. The problems be- 
fore us are legislative, not executive. We 
have failed to do our own duty. That is 
why the executive power is out of hand. 

Our task is to put the ax to the root 
of the tree—to cut down all the growth 
of waste and extravagance and foolish- 
ness since World War II, so that we can 
see what the executive power is doing, 
and make sure that no fifth column can 
be hidden there. 

First, we must cut down the budget, 
cut down the bureaucracy, wipe out the 
nests of the propagandists, and limit the 
Federal Executive to its own functions. 

That will immediately relieve the drain 
on our economy and free us of the mili- 
tary danger of economic bloodletting. 

Second, we must formulate the prin- 
ciples for a sound American policy for 
security of the homeland and for rela- 
tions with other countries. 

When we have written the legislative 
program, we can deal with the problem 
of making the Executive obey the law. 

The core of our military policy is sim- 
ple. We have no desire to conquer or 
attack any nation. Our only purpose is 
to keep any potential enemy far from our 
homeland. 

The principle is permanent. Its ap- 
plication changes from time to time, as 
inventions change the means by which 
our enemy would attack us. In the days 
of sailing ships, the 3-mile limit was a 
safe protection against offshore cannon. 
With the rise of steam power, an enemy 
could injure us from a greater distance. 
The danger zone grew wider. England 
set up bases for coaling her steamships 
and guarding against sudden attacks. 
We formulated a theory of sea power and 
added Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Canal, 
and the Philippines to our defense areas. 

Today our military problem is attack 
by air. The danger zone is wider. We 
need to define the area which, in the air 
age, corresponds to the earlier danger 
zone for steam power. 

We need to lay out a defense plan, 
resting, let us say, on unsinkable aircraft 
carriers in England, in Libya, and in 
Japan. Then we can find out what we 
need to defend that area or to counter- 
attack if necessary. 

To do that we do not need to turn our 
own country into a garrison state. We 
do not need to lead a world coalition 
armed to the teeth for generations. 

American foreign policy, like our mili- 
tary policy, rests on the fact that we do 
not want to conquer anyone. 

We have a magnificent American 
policy for keeping peace and stability in 
the area necessary for our security, with- 
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out infringing on the freedom of any 
other nation in that area. That is the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1820 European dictators threatened 
to impose their form of government on 
the newly freed republics of Latin 
America. At the same time, the Rus- 
sian Empire was laying claim to the west 
coast, as far south as California. 

In his message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, President Monroe said: 

The occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents, by 
their free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European 
power. 


He added: 


We should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portions 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


President Monroe also said: 


Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which 
have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless, remains the same, which 


is not to interfere in the internal concerns’ 


of any of its powers. 


Before President Monroe announced 
his new doctrine, he submitted his plan 
to Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson saw at 
once that this was a new kind of foreign 
policy, a truly American policy of secu- 
rity without conquest. He said: 

The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered by my contemplation 
since that of independence. That made us 
a nation; this sets our compass and points 
the course which we are to steer through the 
ocean of time opening on us. 


It should be noted that as soon as we 
departed from that truly realistic Amer- 
ican foreign policy we got into trouble, 
and we have been in trouble ever since. 
We fought World War I. We departed 
from that policy in order to make the 
world safe for democracy; and, before 
the smoke of battle had cleared, there 
was less democracy in the world than 
there -had ever been before. We then 
fought World War II, again departing 


from that realistic American foreign 


policy. We fought World War II to 
make the world safe for the four free- 
doms; and before the din of battle had 
died away in that war, we had turned 
loose upon the face of the earth the most 
ruthless, atheistic doctrine the world has 
ever known. On a silver platter, we 
handed to, and placed under the domina- 
tion of, 800,000,000 followers of that 
atheistic cult, almost a third of the 
world’s surface. We are now getting 
ready to go into world war III, it is 
said. For what? Pray God it never 
comes, but, Mr. President, if we have to 
fight another war, let us fight one for 
our own country’s interest. 

Jefferson’s spirit was elated at the 
vision of our freedom from the wars of 
Europe. He said: 

Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselyes in the broils 
of Europe. Our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic af- 
fairs. America, North and South, has & set 
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of interests distinct from those of Europe 
and peculiarly her own. She should have a 
system of her own, therefore, separate and 
apart from that of Europe. 


He rejoiced at the news that England 
might join with us on the declaration, 
because it would detach her from the 
European concert and ally her with the 
free world. “Not,” said Jefferson, “that 
I would purchase even her amity at the 
price of taking part in her wars.” 

After the Civil War, Lincoln reestab- 
lished the principle in his note firmly re- 
questing the French dictator, Napoleon 
III, to state when he would remove his 
armies from Mexico. Again, in 1899, we 
faced another world crisis. European 
powers in search of land had partitioned 
Africa and taken over Siberia, India, and 
the East Indies. 

The great powers saw a chance to 
divide up China like Africa, and give 
each a piece of the carcass. Again, the 
United States spoke out. Secretary 
John Hay pronounced the famous open- 
door policy, a restatement of a treaty 
of friendship we had made with China 
in 1857. 

We said the United States would not 
countenance the dismemberment of 
China. The rise of strong industrial 
powers, exploiting the labor of the Chi- 
nese, and engaged in constant wars, was 
both immoral and a threat to our secu- 
rity as a Pacific power. 

From 1789 to 1917, Mr. President, this 
was the policy of both parties and of all 
the peoples in the United States. We 
were as strong in what we did not at- 
tempt as in what we tried to do. We 
did not interfere with any other nations, 
We did not undertake any more then 
what we could perform. Because we 
laid down a program we could carry out, 
no one dared molest us. 

In 1917 we abandoned our great 
tradition, as I said, we sent our young 
men to Western Europe “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Not satisfied 
with sending men and arms, President 
Wilson sailed to Europe and took part 
in a long and bitter tug-of-war with 
the other powers over the partition of 
Europe. He undertook to remake the 
map of Eastern Europe to give “self- 
determination” to every little racial 
bloc. 

We were infected with the first germs 
of the new American Imperialism, even 
earlier, under Dewey at Manila Bay. The 
caution we had learned from hard ex- 
perience in the great European wars of 
the past faded away. 

We have followed false gods for al- 
most 50 years. They have led us from 
a world of peace and plenty to the hid- 
eous world of today when American 
youth are taken out of their home and 
sent halfway round the world to destroy 
with flame-throwers the little grass huts 
of Korea. What a picture. We are on 
the wrong road. We must turn off and 
find again the road followed by the great 
leaders of our past—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, the Adams's, Lin- 
coln, John Hay, Elihu Root and Charles 
Evans Hughes. No people ever had a 
roster of greater names in foreign policy. 

We cannot make a sound American 
foreign policy until we rid our minds of 
all the alien ideologies that have been 
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poisoning us since Woodrow Wilson 
caught the deadly disease of power in 
the contagion of the First World War. 

We cannot make a sound American 
foreign policy until we put aside in toto 
the global “welfarism” that leads inevi- 
tably to flame-throwers. It is time to 
turn back to the modest, thoughtful, 
constructive American foreign policy 
thot we followed so successfully for over 
a hundred years. 

I am not proposing that we abandon 
Europe or that we cease to be good 
neighbors. I say that we were not a 
friend to Europe when we gave her our 
global WPA, We gave Europe a crutch, 
We trained her to depend on crutches, 
We told her in the years just before the 
Korean “police action” that she could 
forget all about arming herself against 
Russia and dream of raising her stand- 
ard of living. We told her to forget 
about her problems of overpopulation, 
to forget about the need for pioneering 
in Africa, to forget her great tradition of 
enterprise and daring. 

The best thing we can do for Europe 
is to let her alone. 

Take the crutch away from her; let her 
learn to walk again and be willing to 
fight for freedom without General Eisen- 
hower saying, “Please fight for your own 
freedom.” Take the crutch away. 

As soon as we take away the crutch, 
the Europeans will know where they are 
and begin to protect themselves. They 
have over 200,000,000 people and an in- 
dustrial plant that has recently been put 
in excellent shape with capital we gave 
them. 

Our chief contribution to European 
defense today is our stockpile of atomic 
bombs, the production lines of Detroit, 
Akron, and Indianapolis, and the courage 
of our fighting men in Korea. They pro- 
tect Europe today. They can protect her 
as well tomorrow. 

The only objective of the Kremlin is 
to destroy us.. Our purpose must be to 
protect ourselves. Our survival is the 
best insurance Europe has. 

The world of the Monroe Doctrine was 
not a world of weakness but of strength. 
It did not encourage war, but discouraged 
it. It did not turn the nations under its 
protection into a circle of garrison states; 
but it protected them against the need 
to arm at all. We are proposing to make 
a garrison state of Europe for at least two 
generations. 

We do not have to look ahead to two 
generations of war preparation, war 
economy, and curtailment of our liber- 
ties. We can do better than that. 

The first Monroe Doctrine brought 
peace and liberty to Latin America. They 
had local quarrels, and even wars, but 
our hemisphere was outside the cockpit 
of the European struggle for the world. 

The second Monroe Doctrine, the 
open-door policy, brought freedom from 
foreign control to the great continental 
area of China. China had local wars, it 
is true, but she was spared the horrors 
of devastation by modern armed forces 
and the greater horrors of a war between 
yellow and white races, 

Under the third Monroe Doctrine we 
can look ahead to a world in which each 
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great region of the earth will defend it- 
self against those who set out to destroy 
it. In Asia, the free Chinese, the free 
Koreans, the Filipinos, the Japanese, and 
other antiaggressor nations can unite 
their forces, drive the Communists back, 
and set up a barrier at the borders of 
Siberia beyond which the most maniacal 
Soviet leader will not dare to hurl his 
men. A revitalized Europe can set up a 
barrier the most desperate Soviet leader 
will not dare to cross. In the Near East, 
Persians, Turks, Arabs, and Jews can 
work together to erect a southern barrier 
against which the maddest Soviet leaders 
will not care to move. Every sea that 
washes the shores of Europe or Asia will 
be protected by the ships and planes and 
submarines of our Navy. At bases in— 
let us say—England, Japan, and Lybia, 
the United States will have its air ar- 
madas ready to strike in any direction, 
against the industrial heart or the trans- 
portation arteries of the Soviet Union, 
Guarded by the ring of fortresses of sea 
and sky surrounding the Soviet Union, 
the Europeans, the people of Asia, of 
Africa, and of the Americas can abandon 
their hated war economy, their plans for 
a permanent garrison state. 

It is not part of this plan to abandon 
the people of Russia to permanent 
slavery. The Russian rulers are sitting 
on bayonets, and must feed their people 
an unending stream of conquests. Once 
the conquests are ended, they will begin 
to crumble from within. 

We can begin now to draw over to our 
side the people in Russia or her con- 
quered satellites who want to come over. 
We can by every means in our power in- 
duce the Russian people to rise up and 
throw off the yoke that binds theme as 
the Japanese people did in the midst of 
war. The fear of war with Russia today 
comes from a few men in the Kremlin, 
Of course, we know there are many 
causes, but these men have taken posses- 
sion of one country and turned it into 
one vast slave factory to build up their 
power to threaten war. It is fantastic 
to think the will and courage and re- 
sources of the people of Europe, the peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa, the people of the 
Americas, and the people of the USSR 
itself, are not enough to dethrone this 
wicked gang and let us return to the pur- 
suits of peace. The American people 
cannot afford any longer to follow the 
example of European militarists and rely 
on force and regimentation. 

We cannot entrust the future to those 
in our country who have betrayed the 
past. I thoroughly dislike seeing the na- 
tions of Europe turn themselves into a 
continental garrison state, when I know 
that that is the last way to achieve real 
defense, when I know that much better 
means are at hand. I dislike more, Mr. 
President, to see my country take the 
lead in urging them to do so. 

Our country cannot lead the world in 
a return to barbarism. There is a better 
way, and we here in Congress must find 
it. We must return to our own great 
tradition, Only then will we be able to 
give the rest of the world the kind of 
leadership they really trust—the example 
of a people strong, confident, and free. 


Ter 
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RECESS | 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
a. March 20, 1951, at 12 o'clock merid- 

an, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 19 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ethiopia, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Afghanistan. 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Ethiopia. 

Philip B. Fleming, of New Hampshire, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Costa Rica, 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE i 
Delos Wilson Rentzel, of Texas, to be Under 


Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
vice Phillip B. Fleming. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., of New 
York, to be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System for 
the unexpired term of 14 years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1942, vice Thomas Bayard McCabe, re- 
signed. | 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Charles Horne, of Virginia, to be Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, vice Donald W. 
Nyrop. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Donald W. Nyrop, of Nebraska, to be a 
Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the remainder of the term of 6 years, expir- 
ing December 31, 1953, vice Delos Wilson 
Rentzel. 
FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
Deputy Federal Civil Defense Administrator, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following- named commissioned officer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the rank 
indicated: 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Harley D. Nygren, effective March 8, 1951. 
POSTMASTERS | 
ALABAMA 
Willie Mae Green, Uriah, Ala., in place of 
M. L. Garrett, resigned. 
ARIZONA 


May E. Roebuck, Tiger, Ariz., in place of 

D. E. O'Neil, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 

Delmer C. Say, Caruthers, Calif., in place 
of C. D. Printz, resigned. 

George L. Busch, Ojai, Calif., in place of 
M. L. McCormick, retired. 

Walter D. Nicholson, Pixley, Calif., in place 
of H. C. Bryans, resigned. 

Thomas M. Bradley, Sausalito, Calif., in 
place of R. H. Frost, deceased, 


COLORADO 


Dorothy R. Arko, Royal Gorge, Colo. Office 
established July 21, 1949. 


! 
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FLORIDA 


Mildred F. Thornton, Ormond Beach, Fla., 

in place of J. S. Wheeler, deceased, 
GEORGIA 

Louise S. Drum, Franklin Springs, Ga., in 
place of T. M. Oliver, transferred. 

Philip R. Bradford, Lavonia, Ga., in place 
of T. M. Carson, resigned. 

James T. Bray, Scottdale, Ga., in place of 
J. M. Engram, resigned. 


IDAHO 


Wyatt Dale Vining, Jerome, Idaho, in place 
of A. H. Hartshorn, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Thomas Lester Webster, Apple River, II., 
in place of A. A. Beggin, deceased. 

Louis F. Weller, Canton, Ill., in place of 
S. E. Caldwell, resigned. 

John J. O'Neill, Champaign, II., in place of 
A. C. Parris, deceased. 

Harold F. Marker, Charleston, III., in place 
of C. P. Muchmore, retired. 

Mary H. Landers, Grand Tower, Ill, in 
place of A. E. Sullivan, deceased. 

Guy H. Wharton, Nokomis, III., in place of 
C. H. Eekhoff, resigned. 

Claybourne L. Hannan, Olmsted, II., in 
place of Loy Bagby, retired. 

Grady O Hair, Paris, III., in place of O. R. 
Jones, retired. 

William H. Watson, Prospect Heights, III., 
in place of H. L. Galbraith, resigned. 

Robert E. Weaver, St. Joseph, Ill., in place 
of Banks Lambdin, transferred. 

Guy Edlin, Sheffield, III., in place of D. F. 
Maher, retired. 

John Eden Lee, Tamaroa, II., in place of 
S. T. Duncan, retired. 

Charles W. Thoele, Teutopolis, III., in place 
of K. M. Weis, retired. 


KANSAS 


Alvin L. Helin, Brewster, Kans., in place 
of L. R. Highland, transferred. 
Paul P. Mudd, Gorham, Kans., in place of 
Blanche Herl, resigned. 
Lauren Holt, Hoyt, Kans., in piace of C. E. 
Yeakley, deceased. 
Omer E. Landry, Zurich, Kans., in place of 
A. L. Sparks, transferred. ‘ 
KENTUCKY 
Raymond D. Stigall, Danville, Ky., in place 
of J. H. Bean, deceased. 
Rollie R. Bell, Philpot, Ky., in place of T. 
E. Hite, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Garland Bond, Denham Springs, La., in 
place of V. M. Judson, transferred. 
George M. Scott, Varnado, La., in place of 
J. F. Willis, Sr., deceased. 
MAINE . 
Gardner C. Grant, Cherryfield, Maine, in 
place of J. J. Harriman, retired. 
Ernest H. Niles, Monmouth, Maine, in place 
of M. W. Greenlief, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
Joseph H. Johnson, Cardiff, Md., in place 
of H. R. Hamilton, resigned. 4 
Laura McC. Lee, Perryman, Md., in place 
of L. M. Taylor, retired. 
Jane V. Thume, Trappe, Md., in place of 
R. K. Hughlett, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Rachel N. Lawrence, Ashby, Mass., in place 

of G. W. Seymour, transferred. 
MICHIGAN 

Mancel J. Wintermute, Deckerville, Mich., 
in place of J. P. Kelley, removed. 

James Post, Grayling, Mich, in place of 
James McDonnell, retired. 

Ivan J. Payne, Middleville, Mich., in place 
of C. A. Gardner, deceased. 

Robert W. Crawford, Otisville, Mich., in 
place of C. C. Laing, resigned. 

William A. Wright, Tecumseh, Mich., in 
Place of P. A. Bowen, transferred. 


L 
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John Youngs, Vandalia, Mich,, in place of 
W. E. Davis, transferred. 
MINNESOTA 
Robert E. Kennedy, Ah-Gwah-Ching, 
Minn., in place of A. C. Dallaire, retired. 
Albert E. Anderson, Montevideo, Minn., in 
place of R. E. Larson, deceased. 

Raymond J. Dryden, Thief River Falls, 
Minn., in place of Andrew Anderson, retired. 
MISSOURI 

Alice Rhodes Sharp, Gideon, Mo., in place 
of J. E. Sharp, transferred. 

William J. Onder, Mapaville, Mo. 
established September 16, 1949. 

James F. Roberts, Martin City, Mo., in place 
of L. M. Leach, retired. 

Levi Judson Henry, Jr., Ravenwood, Mo., 
in place of D. M. Bishop, retired. 

Argyl E. Kistler, Stella, Mo., in place of 
N. O. Jessee, retired. 


MONTANA 
Glenn L. Buckingham, Terry, Mont., in 
place of Otto Wyatt, retired. 
John R. Vickers, Virginia City, Mont., in 
place of R. B. Vickers, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Grace G. Webb, Arcadia, Nebr., in place of 
L. H. Bulger, transferred. 
Laurence A. Carlson, Arnold, Nebr., in place 
of J. F. Lewis, retired. 
John P, Sherlock, Emerson, Nebr., in place 
of D. F. Sheehan, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward M. Cooney, Avon by the Sea, N. J., 
in place of Frank Tilton, retired, 


NEW MEXICO 


Troy Meadows, Madrid, N. Mex., in place 
of C. E. Gibbs, resigned. 


NEW YORE 


Donald H. Bush, Ludlowville, N. Y., in 
place of G. S. McGill, resigned. 

Leland F. Griswold, North Chatham, N. Y. 
Ciuce became residential July 1, 1947. 

Robert L. Caves, North Rose, N. Y., in place 
of K. M. Lundergun, resigned. 

Robert L. Haskell, Oneida, N. L., in place 
of Roy Blanchard, retired. 

Francis L. Jones, Penfield, N. Y., in place 
of T. M. Stenner, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Auburn E. Andrews, Banner Elk, N. C., in 
place of F. H. Stinson, retired. 
Birdie W. Twombly, Barium Springs, N. C., 
in place of E. A. Elliott, resigned, 
OHTO 
F. Graf, Findlay, Ohio, in place of 
W. T. Ault, retired. 
Michael J. Belardine, Mingo Junction, 
Ohio, in place of J. B. Hagerty, deceased. 
Cyril S. Gladden, Mount Gilead, Ohio, in 
place of C. V. Beebe, retired. 
Mark R. Seaman, Peebles, Ohio, in place of 
K. E. Garrison, transferred. 
Reva J. Snowden, Rutland, Ohio, in place 
of L. J. Heiner, retired. 
Fred P. Jung, Twinsburg, Ohio, in place 
of H. E. Doubrava, removed. 
OKLAHOMA 
Edward G. Foster, Talihina, Okla., in place 
of Hal Files, resigned. 
Roger W. Butner, Wewoka, Okla., in place 
of J. L. McClung, deceased. 
OREGON 
Chester R. Merrill, Hillsboro, Oreg., in 
place of L. T. McPheeters, retired. 
Bernice I. Denson, Seneca, Oreg., in place 
of V. I. Hendricks, removed. 
Treva K. Reiss, Weston, Oreg., in place of 
L. B. Pinkerton, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry J. Betz, Ashland, Pa., in place of 
J. C. Colahan, retired. 


Dario H. Traggiai, Cabot, Pa., in place of 
C. G. Douthett, resigned. 
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Isaac R. Welker, Irvona, Pa., in place of 
William Killion, retired. 

Wilbur A. Rehmyer, New Freedom, Pa., in 
place of A. D. Swartz, resigned. 

Russell K. Detwiler, Oreland, Pa., in place 
of M. M. Ryan, resigned. 

Guy Edward D'Eletto, Pulaski, Pa., in place 
of V. R. Nosik, resigned. 

Neil K. McKean, West Bridgewater, Pa., in 
place of N. L. Hawthorne, retired. 

John Mark Good, Williamsport, Pa., in 
place of F. E. Plankenhorn, retired. 

George B. Summers, Zionsville, Pa., in 
place of L. E. Roeder, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Easton M. Rice, Calhoun Falls, S. C., in 

place of H. C. Sherard, resigned. 


Earl S. Dozier, Marion, S. C., in place of 
John Woods, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eugene H. Fox, Redfield, S. Dak., in place 
of C. E. Stutenroth, retired. 


Vincent O. Elapperich, Turton, S. Dak. 
in place of H. E. Becker, retired. 
TEXAS 
Earl G. Saxon, Boerne, Tex., in place of 
B. H. Cartright, removed. 
Alfred W. Johnson, Cayuga, Tex., in place 
of H. A. Jones, retired. 
Letha M. Garrett, Center Point, Tex., in 
place of M. P. Irving, retired. 
Donato Flores, Hebbronville, Tex., in place 
of W. M. Chitwood, transferred. 
Alla B. Poynor, Kamay, Tex., in place of 
R. N. Anderson, deceased. 
Mary A. Thomas, Leggett, Tex., in place 
of W. B. Galloway, transferred. 
Claude B. Pottinger, Lott, Tex., in place 
of Conally Gwyn, transferred. 
Una M. Watkins, Markham, Tex., in place 
of I. E. White, resigned. 
NicLolas F, Miller, Waelder, Tex., in place 
of Mary Foster, retired. 
VERMONT 


Harley W. Hutchins, Alburg, Vt., in place 
of E, A. Naylor, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
James A. Mills, Bayside, Va. Office estab- 
lished October 1, 1949. 
Henderson B. Harris, Berryville, Va., in 
place of L. N. Glover, deceased. 
Aylor Richardson Stone, Blairs, Va., in 
place of C. E. Burgess, removed. 
Grace M. Autry, Denbigh, Va., in place of 
H. G. Montgomery, resigned. 
William R. Stamper, Elk Creek, Va., in 
place of V. H. Hale, retired. 
Carson H. Turner, Laurel Fork, Va., in place 
of C. M. Marshall, transferred. 
Wiliam H. Gillespie, Monterey, Va., in 
place of Lloyd Sullenberger, retired. 
Byron P. Lambert, Richlands, Va., in place 
of Boyd Boggess, declined. 
WASHINGTON 
James S. Aynsley, Clallam Bay, Wash., in 
place of R. H. Gossom, retired. 
Joseph L. Maloney, Spokane, Wash., in 
Place of W. W. Simpson, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Addie M. Burnett, Crum, W. Va., in place 
of Pearl Varney, deceased. 
Erma E. Keeney, Eastbank, W. Va., in place 
of M. C. Farry, removed, 
Wayne S. Myers, Ravenswood, W. Va., in 
Place of Paul Pickens, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Marion C. Steinkraus, Abrams, Wis., in 
place of E. W. Weidner, retired. 
Lloyd C. Steckbauer, Aniwa, Wis., in place 
of D. J. Steckbauer, transferred. 
Frank J. Alberts, Berlin, Wis., in place of 
W. A. Grota, retired. 
Ralph W. Hutzler, Chetek, Wis., in place of 
N. D. Strong, transferred. s 
Florian L. Schmidt, Sherwood, Wis., in 
place of P. J. Miller, deceased. 


1951 


Henry G. Eckert, Sister Bay, Wis., in place 
of Stannie Sigurdson, transferred. 
WYOMING 
Michael J. Koski, Newcastle, Wyo., in place 
of H. F. Graham, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 19, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, we have entered 
humbly and reverently upon Holy Week, 
commemorating days whose sacred 
meaning our finite minds can only 
faintly comprehend. 

Grant that we may seek to continue 
the triumphal march of the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords who wore no 
crown, carried no scepter or sword, and 
displayed none of the emblems and sym- 
bols of temporal authority, but who had 
in His heart the spirit of sacrificial love 
and in His hand the palm branches of 
peace and good will. 

We pray that we may accept His regal 
claims and have the courage to believe 
that someday all mankind will be lifted 
to higher levels of character and con- 
duct through the changing and conquer- 
ing power of the faith, hope, and love of 
our crucified Saviour and risen Lord, 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 15, 1951, was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 14, 1951, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2262. An act to authorize the at- 
tendance of the United States Marine Band 
at the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the fortification 
of Dorchester Heights, Mass., and the evac- 
uation of Boston, Mass., by the British, to be 
held in South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 
1951. af 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in whiéh the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 445. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize assistance to States 
and their subdivisions in the development 
and maintenance of local public health units, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: i 

H. R. 2615. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
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RESIGNATION AS MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
MarcH 16, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
DEAR SPEAKER RAYBURN: I have this day 
forwarded to the Governor of the State of 
Kentucky my resignation as a Member of 
the House of Representatives from the Sixth 
District of Kentucky, effective March 17, 
1951. 
. With great respect, 
S Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

MarcH 19, 1951. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form of 
law showing the election of CLAUDE I, BAKE- 
WELL, at a special election held on March 
9 to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Hon. John B. Sullivan, as a Representa- 
tive-elect to the Eighty-second Congress, has 
been received and is on file in this office, 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. If the Member-elect 
will present himself at the bar of the 
House he may take the oath of office. 

Mr. BAKEWELL appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CHATHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. 
HOLIFIELD) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


PUBLISH THE CONGRESSIONAL FILES IN 
THE RFC 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mon- 


tana? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, ac- 


cording to the press, the Fulbright com- 
mittee is considering closing the hearings 
now being held on the administration of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
In my opinion this should not be allowed 
to happen. I urge, therefore, that the 
investigation into the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation be 
continued and that any other Govern- 
ment agency about which there is any 
question be investigated as well. 

I urge, also, that the so-called con- 
gressional file of letters sent to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be 
brought out into the open and published 
in full. I understand that there are about 
900 letters from Congressmen and Sen- 


_. ators in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration file. There is ample reason why 
these letters should be made public be- 
cause I believe, if they are kept secret, 
that the people of the country will have 
ideas of their own. 

The investigation, Mr. Speaker, should 
be continued honestly and directly and 
not be allowed to degenerate into a po- 
litical squabble. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED `, 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 30 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
on Tuesday next for 30 minutes, follow- 
ing the legislative program and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 209, DEFIN- 
ING CERTAIN TERMS AND BOUND- 
ARIES 


«Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to give notice to the Members from 
the border and maritime States that I 
am today introducing a joint resolution, 
which I myself have prepared, for the 
purpose of defining certain terms, and 
defining and extending certain bound- 
aries, and for other purposes. 

I call this resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 209, to the attention of the 
Members from the border and maritime 
States particularly because it will affect 
them the most, and I invite any criti- 
cism that any Member may have of the 
resolution. 

The terms of my resolution are as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 209 


Joint resolution defining certain terms, de- 
fining and extending certain boundaries, 
and for other purposes 

Part I 

Whereas it has become evident that im- 
portant misunderstandings have arisen con- 
cerning the definitions of certain terms used 
in the laws of the United States and the 
several States; and 

Whereas these certain terms are capable 
of unmistakable definition; and 

Whereas these certain terms have definite 
meanings not only in domestic law but in 
admiralty and international law, and that it 
is highly desirable that there be no misun- 
derstanding of the meaning, nor any 
misinterpretation of the definitions of these 

terms: Therefore, be it A 
Resolved, etc., That for the purposes of the 

laws of the United States and of the several 

States, and in the observance and execution 

of such laws the following definitions of 

terms are declared to be the meanings of 
such terms, and all persons charged with 
the execution of the laws of the United 


States shall take due notice thereof and 
regulate their acts and actions accordingly; , 
DEFINITIONS 
High seas 
The terms “high sea(s),” “open sea,” and 
the term “ocean,” mean that which is 
the common highway of nations, the com- 
mon domain, within the body of no country 
and under the particular right or jurisdic- 
tion of no sovereign, but open, free, and 
common to all alike, as a common and equal 
right, 
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Maritime boundary 
The term "maritime boundary” means, 
(a) the line where territorial waters meet 
the high sea, and, (b) the line which marks 
the boundary between two territorial sov- 
ereignties which adjoin in waters, 
Territorial waters 3 
The term “territorial waters“ means the 
marine belt or marginal seas lying between 
the open sea, or a maritime boundary, and 
a land territory and includes all marine 
inland waters; except that where applied 
to a body of inland water through which 
runs a maritime boundary, the term “terri- 
torial waters” shall mean the waters lying 
between such boundary and the main shore 
or bank of the land territory. 


Territory 


The term “territory” means an extent of 
land and water belonging to, or under the 
jurisdiction or sovereignty of a prince, state, 
or government of any form, or any given 
portion of it. 

Tideland 

The term “tideland” means the territory 
between the contour line at the elevation of 
mean high tide and the contour line at the 
elevation of mean low tide; and lying along 
a tidal water margin or shore. 


Submerged land 


The term “submerged land” means the 
continuation, beneath the territorial waters, 
of land territory having an elevation lower 
than the elevation of mean low tide or mean 
low water. 

Coast 

The term “coast” when used as a proper 
noun and when used as a noun is a term 
describing an area, and means an extent of 
territory abutting upon the sea, and includes 
within it the inland waters of such ter- 
ritory and any natural appendages of the 
land territory which arise out of such waters 
as islands, although these islands may not 
be of sufficient firmness to be inhabited or 
fortified. 

Coast line 


The term “coast line” means a regular 
line suitable for the purposes of navigation, 
describing the seaward limit of a coast. 


Inland waters 


The term “inland waters” means the 
waters, both marine and fresh, which are 
under sovereign jurisdiction and lie land- 
ward of a coast line, including all bays, his- 
toric bays and gulfs, channels, passages, 
sounds, estuaries, ports, harbors, and all 
cther navigable waters. 


Part II 


Whereas the United States of America is a 
federation of sovereign States; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States specifically describes and limits the 
powers, rights, duties, and sovereignty 
of the Federal Governmént thereby estab- 
Jished, and specifically by the tenth amend- 
ment thereto reserves to the States respec- 
tively or to the people the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the boundaries of the 
United States are coextensive with the in- 
ternational and maritime boundaries of the 
border and maritime States however ac- 
quired; and 
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That the boundaries of the border and 
the maritime States extend to and coincide 


with boundaries of the United States how- 
ever acquired, 


Part III 


Whereas that body of water known as 
the Gulf of Mexico is an arm of the Carib- 
bean Sea lying between the headlands 
formed by the southerly portion of the State 
of Florida in the United States of America 
and by the Peninsula of Yucatan in the 
United States of Mexico; and 

Whereas at the time of its discovery and 
claim established by discovery and the exer- 
cise of sovereignty and dominion by the sov- 
ereign of its historical discoverers, the King 
of Spain, the Gulf of Mexico and the lands 
bordering upon it were for nearly two cen- 
turies under his sole sovereignty and do- 
minion; and 

Whereas events subsequent therto have 
divided the sovereignty and dominion over 
the lands bordering upon the Gulf of Mex- 
ico between several States of the United 
States on the one hand, and the United 
States of Mexico on the other; and 

Whereas it now appears that certain por- 
tions of the lands submerged beneath waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico contain, and others 
may contain, valuable extractable minerals; 
and 

Whereas the submerged lands beneath the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico are now sub- 
ject to an uncertain but evidently divided 
sovereignty and dominion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That until the several ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions in the Gulf of Mexico 
shall have been duly ascertained and estab- 
lished, the United States of America does 
hereby established and proclaim on behalf of 
its several States bordering upon the Gulf 
of Mexico, and for itself, that their maritime 
boundaries be, and they are hereby, extended 
to a line described as follows: Beginning at 
the easterly end point of the established 
boundary between the United States of 
America and the United States of Mexico 
and thence easterly along the arc of a great 
circle to the point of tangency of said arc 
with the most southerly maritime boundary 
of the State of Florida; and be it further 

Resolved, That pending final establishment: 
of such extension of such boundaries, it is 
the sense of the Congress that the several 
States of the United States having boun- 
daries on or in the Gulf of Mexico should 
open appropriate negotiations with the 
object of concluding interstate compacts be- 
tween such States providing for the exten- 
sion of the boundaries between them to inter- 
sect the line herein described, and that the 
Congress does hereby give its consent to 
them and each of them to enter into such 
interstate compacts; and be it further 

Resolved, That any such compact shall not 
be obligatory upon the signatory States 
unless and until it shall have been approved 
by the legislatures of such States and by the 
Congress of the United States; and be it 
further r 

Resolved, That so much of the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico as lie northerly of the 
herein described line are hereby declared to 
be inland waters” of the several States hav- 
ing boundaries on or in the Gulf of Mexico; 
and 

Part IV 


Whereas certain decisions and decrees of 
the Supreme Court of the United States have 
served to becloud the dominion and sover- 
eignty of the States over, and their titles to, 
submerged lands and filled or made lands 
in nearly all if not all of the States and 
many of their political subdivisions, thereby 
causing great confusion and distress to their 
lessees, licensees, and grantees and other 
parties in interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government of 
the United States disclaims on behalf of the 
United States in perpetuity any right, title, 
oz interest in or to any submerged lands, 
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filled lands, made lands, or anything of value 
that may have been or may be erected upon 
them or found within, on, or above them, 
except such rights as are, or hereafter may 
be, granted to the Unitd States specifically by 
the Constitution, and except such rights and 
titles as the United States has heretofore 
acquired and may hereafter acquire by due 
process of law and payment for value re- 
ceived, or by cession by the States or any of 
their political subdivisions; and be it further 

Resolved, That if any such right, title, or 
interest may have been acquired by the 
United States by virtue of any decision or 
decree of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then the United States does hereby 
quitclaim such right, title, or interest unto 
the States, their lessees, licensees, grantees, 
and all persons having lawful interest of any 
kind pursuant to the laws of a State forever. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MOVEMENT 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remcrks and include a brief letter ad- 
dressed to President Truman by one of 
my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a copy of a letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Leifer, one of the leaders 
in the rural electrification movement 
and the manager of the Vernon County 
Electric Cooperative, which is located in 
my district. Mr. Leifer sent the original 
letter to President Truman. 

It is apparent that there is definitely 
a move on foot to scuttle the rural elec- 
trification program in a sub rosa man- 
ner. That is, by having Defense Electric 
Power Administration allocate the criti- 
cal materials needed in the rura! elec- 
trification program. It is common 
knowledge that Defense Electric Power 
Administration is manned by private- 
utility men who are entirely unsympa- 
thetic with rural electrification. The 
allocation of this much-needed machin- 
ery and other necessary equipment 
should be made directly to REA in order 
to avoid further construction delays 
which have already been costly to the 
program. 

Rural electrification has done more for 
the people in the agricultural areas than 
any other one governmental agency. 
Its enemies do not dare meet the issue 
head on, so it is by methods mentioned 
in the letter which I am inserting in the 
Record that they must resort to. Un- 
fortunately, these methods have proved 
very effective in the past. I believe that 
a review and investigation of the activi- 
ties of the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration would divulge many un- 
savory actions by that body which have 
done great harm to the rural electrifica- 
tion program, 

Marca 13, 1951. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Unless you do some- 
thing and do it awfully quick we are fearful 
that the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program is going to be virtually scuttled 


in this emergency period by the men in 
charge of the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
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ministration which is manned by private- 
utility men who did us dirt in the emergency 
of World War II by curtailing materials and 
equipment to REA borrowers even to the 
extent of requisitioning steam turbo genera- 
tors presumably for defense and then were 
left standing idle. 

At present copper and aluminum are criti- 
cal materials. We are asking the DEPA that 
the job of allocating materials for construc- 
tion for rural electric systems be done by 
REA. REA has already processed and 
screened every construction job. By allow- 
ing REA to do the allocating we would avoid 
further construction delays which have al- 
ready been costly to the program. We see 
no justification in letting this worth-while 
program bog down while pots and pans and 
autos are being turned out at a high rate. 

The farmer, if anyone, needs adequate, de- 
pendable power. We note that Mr. J. E. 
Moore is in charge of power supply under 
DEPA. He is the same individual who was 
the chief co-op executioner during World 
War II. The rest of the agency is also 
stacked with power company personnel. We 
cannot get a fair shake from those boys. 
The only salvation is to have REA do the 
allocating thereby saving the additional de- 
lays which would be caused by DEPA per- 
sonnel rescreening every construction job. 
I therefore beg of you that you do something 
and do it quick if the rural electric co- 
operative program is to survive. 

Cooperatively yours, 
VERNON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
N. F. LEIFER, Manager. 


THE ST. LOUIS ELECTION 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to welcome back 
aboard the ship of state our colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL. I wonder if it 
could be that in the election in St. Louis 
the voters had come to the same conclu- 
sion that Jesse Jones came to, that the 
rats had got at the cheese and that the 
minority party was in a position to build 
a better rat trap. 

In that election of CLAUDE I. BAKE- 
WELL in St. Louis, you might say every- 
body got something out of it. The peo- 
ple got BAKEWELL and the Trumanites 
got clawed. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Reece of Tennessee addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. Curtis of Missouri addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


VOTING BY SERVICEMEN REGARDLESS 
OF AGE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, the other day I received a letter 
from a man who condemns the Hall 
bill which advocates and allows all serv- 
icemen regardless of age to vote. In 
the same breath he called for the draft- 
ing of the 18-year-old boys. 

My observation at this time is, let us 
pass a bill enabling every one of these 
boys, whom they are going to draft into 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
to vote regardless of age. If they are 
old enough to fight they are old enough 
to vote. 

They ought to be able to exercise their 
constitutional privilege of voting in elec- 
tions if they are going to be drafted. 
I believe we should consider the two 
questions at the same time. I feel that 
every young man who is drafted into the 
service should be able to vote. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. The State of Georgia 
long ago permitted the 18-year-olds to 
vote. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
all for it. We should pass the Hall bill 
before these 18-year-old boys are 
drafted. Then they will not feel they 
are being shanghaied into the Armed 
Forces without having a voice in their 
own government. 

I do not know who is better qualified to 
vote in the United States than an Amer- 
ican who wears his country’s uniform, 
regardless of his age. 

Mr. LANHAM. We do not regret it 
at all. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes on tomorrow, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, 


RETURNED AMERICAN WAR DEAD 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 10, 1947, the United States Army 
transport Honda Knot, arrived at San 
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Francisco carrying tne first. shipment 
of American war dead from the Pacific 
theater. On October 26, 1947, the 
U. S. S. Joseph E. Connolly, arrived at 
New York City with the first contingent 
of war dead from the European theater. 

On those 2 days, October 10 and 26, 
1947, the American flag was flown at 
halfmast over the Capitol of the United 
States as a symbol of the Nation’s 
mourning. It is traditional that the flag 
of the United States has never flown at 
half-mast over the Capitol except upon 
the death of the President of the United 
States or a sitting Member of Congress. 
That precedent was broken on the 2 days 
mentioned above, and rightly so. 

On or about March 24, 1951, the Army 
transport General G. M. Randall will 
dock at San Francisco carrying the first 
contingent of American war dead from 
the four branches of the service back 
from the icy mud of Korea. These are 
men of all ranks from privates to gen- 
erals, of various creeds and races, who 
died on many scattered battlefields in 
Korea. 

On the day this ship reaches the 
shores of the United States, it would be 
a fitting gesture that would indicate the 
mourning of the people of America to 
fly at half-mast, over the Capitol, the 
flag of the United States. It is my hope 
that Congress will take cognizance of 
this suggestion and by joint resolution, 
or otherwise, cause our flag to be low- 
ered on that day. 

It is for this reason that I am intro- 
ducing a joint resolution today to offi- 
cially bring about this tribute to our re- 
turned American war dead. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an address by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rankin addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 87) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

In accordance with the prcvisions of 
article 19 of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization, which 
requires that each recommendation 
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adopted at a session of the International 
Labor Conference be brought before the 
competent authority or authorities for 
the enactment of legislation or other 
action, I transmit herewith an authentic 
text of a recommendation (No. 83) 
concerning the organization of the em- 
ployment service. I transmit also, for 
the information of the House, an au- 
thentic text of a convention (No. 88) 
concerning the organization of the em- 
ployment service. The recommendation 
and the convention were both adopted 
at the thirty-first session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, held at San 
Francisco June 17 to July 10, 1948. 

In this connection, I am enclosing 
herewith the report of the Secretary of 
State with regard to the recommenda- 
tion and convention, together with a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of 
Labor to the Secretary of State setting 
forth the coordinated view of the inter- 
ested departments and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government 
with respect to the recommendation and 
convention, 

It wil. be noted that the interested de- 
partments and agencies do not recom- 
mend legislation with regard to recom- 
mendation No. 83, the text of which has 
also been transmitted to the Senate. It 
is also the view of those departments 
and agencies that no legislation is needed 
to effect compliance with the provisions 
of convention No. 88. Iam, accordingly, 
not requesting implementing legislation 
with regard to convention No. 88, which 
Iam submitting to the Senate for advice 
and consent to ratification. 

: Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, March 19, 1951. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; 2. Letter, with annex, 
from the Secretary of Labor; 3. Authen- 
tio texts of recommendation and con- 
vention.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 86) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 
2 of Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as required by that law. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

The WHITE House, March 19, 1951. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State concerning Public Law 584.) 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


MERRIMACK RIVER FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 512) 

conferring jurisdiction upon the United 

States District Court for the District of 
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Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims arising out 
of certain blasting operations on the 
Merrimack River, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, may I in- 
quire of the author of the bill, or some 
member of the committee, about this 
bill. I notice according to the report 
that when the contract was entered into 
between the city of Lowell and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the 
blasting work in the Merrimack River, 
the city of Lowell agreed to save the 
United States harmless from any dam- 
ages that it might suffer as a result of 
this work being performed by the Fed- 
eral Government. The bill before us asks 
that the persons who suffered damages, 
the shopkeepers in the town of Lowell, 
may have a right of action against the 
Federal Government in the proper court 
for damages sustained. But there is 
nothing in the bill to include the city 
of Lowell as a party defendant. It 
seems to me that certainly the right of 
subrogation should be preserved to the 
United States Government so that the 
Government may in turn recover from 
the city of Lowell in the event liability 
is established in any action in a Federal 
court against the Federal Government. 
Since that right certainly should be pre- 
served to the United States Government 
I am wondering if this bill should not 
be amended to provide that any action 
brought against the Federal Govern- 
ment should include in the same action 
the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, to pre- 
vent the expense and necessity of the 
United States Government’s bringing a 
subsequent action under its indemnity 
provision in its contract? 

And would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the author of the bill, 
be willing to accept such an amendment, 
so that the city of Lowell will be made 
a party defendant along with the United 
States Government? The objectors on 
this side of the aisle have no objection 
to the bill; it is a laudable bill and prob- 
ably one that should be passed, but we 
do feel that the United States Govern- 
ment should have the right to save 
itself harmless under the contract pre- 
viously entered into with the city 
of Lowell without bringing an addi- 
tional lawsuit with attendant additional 
expense. 

Mr. LANE. May I say to my colleague 
that I, as the author of the bill, have no 
objection to such an amendment. This 
was prepared, I may say to the gentle- 
man pursuant to a resolution passed by 
the city of Lowell, reading: 

Be it further resolved, That the said city 
of Lowell, Mass., will hold and save the 
United States, its officers and employees, free 
from all claims for damages and from all 
liabilities due to the construction work, and 
will maintain and operate without expense 
to the United States all completed flood 
control structures in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


After this damage claim was filed the 
city solicitor of the city of Lowell wrote 
as follows: 


I have examined the records in connection 
with the work of dredging the Merrimack 
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River that was done under the direction and 
the supervision of the War Department, and 
have noted in particular the so-called reso- 
lution passed by the city council on Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, and approved by the mayor on 
December 2, 1936, and especially the last 
paragraph thereof, If you will examine this 
paragraph you will note that the city of 
Lowell did not bind itself to pay any claims 
and that all it did was to agree to save the 
United States, its officers and employees, 
harmless from all claims for damages against 
it or them. 

The city of Lowell, at the most, could not 
be called upon by anyone under this resolu- 
tion to make any payments other than to the 
United States and then, even in this in- 
stance, it might be questionable as to the 
liability, and I am of the opinion that the 
city of Lowell would not be obliged to act 
under this resolution, as it stands, until the 
Government of the United States or any of 
its officers or employees who were engaged in 
this work are harmed by a judgment ob- 
tained against it or them. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is just the 
point I am referring to. It seems to me 
that the entire matter can be decided in 
one action if we amend this bill to com- 
pel the person bringing the action to join 
the city of Lowell as a party defendant 
with the United States Government. 

Mr. LANE. May I say that we seek 
nothing from the United States Govern- 
ment except an adjudication of this 
claim as to whether or not the United 
States Government is responsible for 
this damage. If so it should be paid by 
the city of Lowell. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentleman 
will prepare such an amendment and 
have it ready 2 weeks from today I will 
be glad to ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to say that I do not like to 
have the city of Lowell obliged to pay 
any of these claims and I shall be obliged 
to object and ask <> have it go over with- 
out prejudice until something can be 
worked out; I think very highly of my 
colleague [Mr. Lane], and he and the 
beneficiaries of his bill ought to be al- 
lowed a hearing in the matter, if the 
gentleman does not. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I just said that 
I intended to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 8 OF BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1746) 
to amend subdivisions d and e of section 
58 of the Bankruptcy Act, approved July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivisions d 
and e of section 58 of an act entitled “An act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved 
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July 1, 1898, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“d. Notices to creditors may be published 
as the court shall direct. 

“e. The clerk shall mail to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States a certi- 
fied copy of every order of adjudication forth- 
with upon the entry thereof. The court 
shall, in every case instituted under any 
provisions of this act, mail, or cause to be 
mailed, a copy of the notice of the first 
meeting of creditors to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which the court is 
located, and to the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Whenever the schedules 
of the bankrupt, or the list of creditors of 
the bankrupt, or any other papers filed in 
the case disclose a debt to the United States 
acting through any department, agency, or 
instrumentality thereof, a notice of the first 
meeting shall be mailed as well to the head 
of such department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATE OF MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 389) 
for the relief of the State of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the State of Mary- 
land the sum of $20,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of such State against the United 
States on account of damage to natural 
oyster bars in the Patuxent and Severn 
Rivers heretofore caused by dredging opera- 
tions conducted by the Department of the 
Navy. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act, in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


eo committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BURIAL BENEFITS FOR PHILIPPINE 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 82) to 
provide reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in connection with the burial of 
those who served in the military forces 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to 
the military order of the President of the 
United States, dated July 26, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the consideration of the bill. 


STUDY OF HEALTH OF WORLD WAR II 
PRISONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 304) to 
provide for a study of the mental and 
physical sequelae of malnutrition and 
starvation suffered by prisoners of war 
and civilian internees during World 
War II. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the consideration of 
the bill. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 313) 
to provide for the construction of certain 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, to that 
I object. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the consideration of the bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEGRO VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 314) te 
provide for the establishment of a veter- 
ans’ hospital for Negro veterans at the 
birthplace of Booker T. Washington in 
Franklin County, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we get some in- 
formation about this bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I will give the 
gentleman the information. This bill 
passed the House in the last Congress, 
and also during the Eightieth Congress. 
It directs the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs to acquire a suitable site and 
erect thereon a hospital at the birth- 
place of Booker T. Washington in Frank- 
lin County, Va., the hospital to be used 
for the care and treatment of Negro 
veterans. 

Booker Washington’s daughter is very 
anxious to get this bill passed, for she 
realizes what it will mean to her own 
people. Five million dollars is to be au- 
thorized for this purpose and appar- 
ently this sum would be sufficient to con- 
struct a hospital of 200 beds or more, 
An identical bill passed the House in 
both the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether it passed by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, it passed by 
unanimous consent; there was no ob- 
jection to it either time. This is a very 
laudable proposition, and will do more to 
promote peace between the races in that 
area that some people are trying to dis- 
turb than anything else that could be 
done, i 
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We have one of these hospitals at 
Tuskegee, Ala., an all-Negro veterans’ 
hospital. We have had no trouble with 
it. They get along splendidly. This 
would do the same thing, and as I said, 
would do more to promote peace between 
the races in that area than anything else 
I can think of. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman 
consent to have the bill go over for 2 
weeks? 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam not going to con- 
sent to it going over at all. If the 
gentleman wants to object, Iam going to 
enforce the rule and require the proper 
number of objections each time. This 
bill ought to pass now. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I say that the 
purpose of the objectors in asking that 
these veterans bills go over is that each 
involves over a million dollars and it is 
the feeling of the objectors that it is 
something to be brought up under sus- 
pension of the rules or under a special 
rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not know what we 
will have to do. I know the Committee 
on Veterans Affairs has put in months 
and months of study on these questions. 
We know what it is all about. Every one 
of these bills should have been passed 
today by unanimous consent, and I am 
not going to agree to this one going over 
until another time. If any Member 
wants to object, that is his business, 
This is a very laudable proposition; and 
I shall use my efforts to get it passed at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that 
I have been working hard to help correct 
segregation in the Armed Forces as con- 
trary to the directive of the President, 
Executive Order 9981, and the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, directive of 
April 6, 1949. Considerable progress has 
been made in this respect in the Navy 
and Air Force but much remains to be 
done in the Army. 

Consistent with the policy against 
segregation in the Armed Forces I did 
not consider it appropriate that there 
should be passed by the House on con- 
sent and without thorough considera- 
tion and debate in the whole House a 
measure which creates a segregated fa- 
cility for veterans. 

I believe that the determinations of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs are 
entitled to great respect from the House, 
but I do not feel that the suggestion 
which I first made that the bill be passed 
over was amiss. Under the circum- 
stances, in view of the fact that the pro- 
ponent of the bill objected to passing it 
over for 2 weeks and that further con- 
sideration required an objection, I was 
constrained to object to allow such fur- 
ther consideration. 

The attention of the Members should 
be directed to the letter of the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration 
which is part of the committee’s report 
on this bill. It calls attention to other 
problems in this bill quite apart from 
the segregation aspect such as location 
in an isolated community, grave ques- 
tion as to whether adequate medical staff 
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could be maintained, and a $5,000,000 
cost which is, generally speaking, con- 
siderably in excess of appropriations au- 
thorized under bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Iam informed that in the State of Vir- 
ginia and in nearby areas veterans who 
are Negroes are admitted to existing hos- 
pital facilities and the letter of Admin- 
istrator Gray above referred to so states. 
There is no showing of critical need for 
additional facilities for veterans who are 
Negroes as such. If the idea is to con- 
centrate Negroes now in other veterans’ 
hospitals in North Carolina, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this hospital it 
would only build up segregation the 
more, contrary to the definite policy 
going the other way in the Armed 
Forces; nor would that be the kind of 
memorial suitable for Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

I have always supported and will con- 
tinue to support, both as a veteran my- 
self and as a Member, full and complete 
medical care, including hospitalization, 
for the veteran, but in good conscience 
I cannot believe that the best interests of 
the veteran or the country are served by 
building up, rather than working to re- 
duce and eliminate segregation among 
veterans or armed services personnel. 


UNIFORM PENSIONS FOR SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 315) 
to liberalize the service pension laws re- 
lating to veterans of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the Boxer 
Rebellion, and their dependents. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


- AMENDING VETERANS REGULATIONS TO 
PROVIDE A MINIMUM RATE OF COM- 
PENSATION FOR WORLD WAR II VET- 
ERANS WHO HAVE ARRESTED TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 316) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations to 
provide a minimum rate of compensa- 
tion for World War II veterans who 
have arrested tuberculosis. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

i Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 


AMENDING NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE ACT TO PROVIDE ADDI- 
TIONAL DISABILITY INCOME 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 317) 
to amend the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, as amended, to au- 
thorize provisions in national service 
life-insurance policies for increased 
monthly disability benefits. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sec- 
tion 602 (v) (1) of the National Service Life 
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Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, as pre- 
cedes the first proviso is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(v) (1) The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, upon application by 
the insured and proof of good health satis- 
factory to the Administrator and payment 
of such extra premium as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, to include in any national 
service life-insurance policy on the life of 
the insured provisions whereby an insured 
who is shown to have become totally dis- 
abled for a period of six consecutive months 
or more commencing after the date of such» 
application and before attaining the age of 
60 and while the payment of any premium 
is not in default, shall be paid monthly dis- 
ability benefits from the first day of the 
seventh consecutive month of and during the 
continuance of such total disability of not 
less than $5 nor more than $10 (in multiples 
of $1) for each $1,000 of such insurance in 
effect when such benefits become payable:“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE VETERANS REGULA- 
TIONS AND THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
ACT, 1924, AS AMENDED, TO PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR LOSS 
OR LOSS OF USE OF A CREATIVE ORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 318) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations and 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, to provide additional compen- 
sation for the loss or loss of the use of 
a creative organ. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


AMENDING TITLE II OF SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944, AS 
AMENDED, BY PROVIDING FOR TREBLE 
DAMAGE ACTIONS 


The Clerk call the bill (H. R. 319) to 
amend title III of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended, by 
providing for treble damage actions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 503 the following new section: 


“RECOVERY OF DAMAGES 


“Sec. 503A. Whoever knowingly makes, ef- 
fects, or participates in a sale of any prop- 
erty to a veteran for a consideration in excess 
of the reasonable value of such property as 
determined by proper appraisal made by an 
appraiser designated by the Administrator, 
shall, if the veteran pays for such property 
in whole or in part with the proceeds of a 
loan guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under section 501, 502, or 503 of this 
title, be liable for three times the amount of 
such excess consideration irrespective of 
whether such person has received any part 
thereof. 

“Actions pursuant to the provisions of this 
section may be instituted by the veteran con- 
cerned, in any United States district court, 
which court may, as a part of any judgment, 
award costs and reasonable attorneys’ fees to 
the successful party. In the event the vet- 
eran shall fail to institute any action here- 
under within thirty days after discovering he 
has overpaid, or having instituted an action 
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shall fail diligently to prosecute the same, or 
upon request by the veteran, the Attorney 
General, in the name of the Government of 
the United States, may proceed therewith, in 
which event one-third of any recovery in said 
action shall be paid over to the veteran and 
two-thirds thereof shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

“The remedy provided in this section shall 
be in addition to any and all other penalties 
imposed by law.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


USE OF DIVIDENDS TO PAY PREMIUMS 
ON NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 321) 
to provide that on and after January 1, 
1952, dividends on national service life 
insurance shall be applied in payment 
of premiums unless the insured has 
requested payment of dividends in cash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 602 (f) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, is hereby amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end 
thereof and adding the following: “Provided 
further, That until and unless the Veterans’ 
Administration has received from the insured 
a request in writing for payment in cash, 
any dividend accumulations and unpaid divi- 
dends shall be applied in payment of pre- 
miums becoming due on insurance subse- 
quent to the date the dividend is payable 
after January 1, 1952.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM BENEFITS FOR VETERANS AT- 
TENDING MILITARY, NAVAL, AND COAST 
GUARD ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2384) 
to provide that attendance during desig- 
nated dates at service academies of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
World War I shall be considered active 
military or naval service on the same 
basis provided for veterans of World 
War II for the purpose of laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2685) 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to reconvey to Tuskegee 
Institute a tract of land in Macon 
County, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to 
reconvey by quitclaim deed to Tuskegee In- 
stitute, formerly known as Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, without? monetary 
consideration, the following-described tract 
of land in Macon County, Ala.: 

All of that land owned by the United 
States of America, and being a part of 
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the reservation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, Tuskegee, Ala., lying west of 
a line running from north to south through 
the center of section 23, township 17, range 
23, Macon County, Ala., containing one hun- 
dred acres, more or less, being all of the 
lands west of the aforesaid line conveyed 
to the United States of America by deed 
dated February 23, 1922, from the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, recorded 
among the land records of Macon County, 
Ala., in volume 19 of deeds at page 404. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance shall contain such 
additional terms, reservations, restrictions, 
and conditions as may be determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be nec- 
essary to safeguard the interests of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNECTION 
FOR PSYCHOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320) 
to amend veterans’ regulations to es- 
tablish for persons who served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II a 
further presumption of service connec- 
tion for psychoses developing to a com- 
pensable degree of disability prior to 
January 1, 1950. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

AMENDING TITLE 28, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 456 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 36) to 
amend title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 456, so as to increase to $15 per day 
the limit on subsistence expenses allowed 
to justices and judges while attending 
court or transacting official business at 
places other than their official station, 
and to authorize reimbursement for such 
travel by privately owned automobiles 
at a rate of not exceeding 7 cents per 
mile. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the first para- 
graph of title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 456, is amended to read as follows: 

“Each justice or judge of the United States 
and each retired justice or judge recalled or 
designated and assigned to active duty, shall, 
upon his certificate, be paid by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts all necessary traveling ex- 
penses, and also his reasonable maintenance 
expenses actually incurred, not exceeding $15 
per day, while attending court or transacting 
official business at a place other than his 
official station. Justices and judges may be 
reimbursed for such travel by privately owned 
automobiles upon their certificate at a rate 
of not exceeding 7 cents per mile in lieu of 
actual expenses.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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EXEMPTING MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF CERTAIN CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
STATUTES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to return for immediate 
consideration to Consent Calendar No. 30 
the bill (H. R. 2829) to exempt the mem- 
bers and certain employees of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Internal Security 
and Individual Rights from the opera- 
tion of certain conflict-of-interest 
statutes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman please explain the bill? 

Mr. WALTER. The purpose of this 
legislation is to make it possible for peo- 
ple to be employed by the Commission 
and to be able to practice their profes- 
sions at the termination of their govern- 
mental connection. It seems that the 
Nimitz Commission is experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining the serv- 
ices of the type of counsel it feels is 
necessary for its work. The members of 
the Commission have been appointed, 
as you know, but the Commission has 
been unable to employ an attorney. 
This bill contains the same provisions 
that were in the exemptions for em- 
ployees of the Hoover Commission and 
for various other specialized activities. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would like to 
ask the gentleman this question: Is this, 
in substance, the same bill that was on 
the calendar for many weeks during the 
last session and was passed after it had 
been amended toward the end of the 
session, or am I thinking of another bill? 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman is 
thinking of another bill, because this 
bill has never been considered before. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That service of an indi- 
vidual as a member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights, established by Executive Order No. 
10207 of January 23, 1951, or employment of 
an individual by the Commission as an at- 
torney or expert on a part-time or full-time 
basis, with or without compensation, shall 
not be considered as service or employment 
bringing such individual within the provi- 
sions of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, or of sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 
99), or of any other Federal law imposing 
restrictions, requirements, or penalties in 
relation to the employment of persons, the 
performance of services, or the payment or 
receipt of compensation in connection with 
any claim, proceeding, or matter involving 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
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mediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 207) making addi- 
tional appropriations for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and 
for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand this action is necessary be- 
cause of legislation already passed by 
the House. It was omitted from the 
last appropriation bill. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. That is 
correct. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 


withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? r 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the general fund of the 
District of Columbia not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, the following sum: 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR OF RENT CONTROL 


For an additional amount for “Office of 
Administrator of Rent Control,” $21,250: 
Provided, That the limitation of $34,000 for 
payment of terminal leave only, in the 
appropriation of $113,100 for necessary ex- 
penses for “Office of Administrator of Rent 
Control,” contained in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 843, 
8ist Cong.), is hereby repealed. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEFENSE AND SECURITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. COX from the Committee on 
Rules, at the request of Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 171, Rept. No, 
276), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 1) 
to provide for the common defense and secu- 
rity of the United States by authorizing 
universal military training and service, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
4 days, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices now in the bill, and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. At the conclusion of such consid- 
eration, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
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as may have been adopted, and any Mem- 
ber may demand a separate vote in the House 
on any of the amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee substitute. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 169 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) to con- 
tinue for a temporary period the provisions 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the joint resolu- 
- tion shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous quection shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and yield myself such 
times as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution calls for 
a 3-month extension of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1950. The rent-control leg- 
islation, if you remember, was extended 
last December for 3 months, to March 31, 
1951. At the time of the extension of 
this act last December it gave power and 
authority to any incorporated city, town, 
or Village that saw fit to decontrol itself 
from the Federal rent-control law. A 
great number of cities over the country 
have taken advantage of the decontrol 
aspect of the law, and there are a great 
number of cities, especially the large in- 
dustrial areas, that have not taken ad- 
vantage of the decontrol phase of this 
law. 

I do not think there is any opposition 
to this rule. The extension of 3 months 
is merely to give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to draft a rent-control law for this 
coming mobilization emergency that will 
coincide with the price-control legisla- 
tion which will be considered within the 
next few months. So the purpose of the 
rule is to call up this extension legisla- 
tion so as not only to protect a great 
number of industrial areas from losing 
the protection of rent control, but also to 
prevent rent gouging in military areas. 
The other day when we had the housing 
legislation up I called the attention of the 
Congress to the statements made by 
commanders in control of various mili- 
tary installations regarding the terrific 
difficulty officers and servicemen are 
having at those installations in securing 
any kind of rental quarters, In practi- 
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cally all cases the rental quarters they 
are securing are at prohibitive rents. 

As I say, this is merely an interim 3- 
month extension of the present law. 

If this legislation is not extended for 3 
months, about 600 cities and towns will 
lose rent control on March 31. Twenty- 
seven cities of over 100,000 population 
will lose rent control, which includes my 
own home town of Gary, Ind. The Calu- 
met region of Indiana is now under- 
going a great influx of workers in the 
various steel mills and other industries 
in that locality. Housing is at a pre- 
mium. The Housing Authority of the 
City of Chicago states that there are 
270,000 dwellings needed. The Federal 
Bureau of Statistics states that all Chi- 
cago rental dwelling units are 99.2 per- 
cent occupied. Of course, a fraction 
of the unoccupied percentage is unin- 
habitable or cannot be occupied for var- 
ious reasons. Chicago is not any differ- 
ent from Los Angeles, Detroit, and other 
major industrial areas as far as the rent- 
al crisis is concerned. 

Our military personnel have already 
referred to the rental problem at the 
various military establishments as oper- 
ations gouge.” 

I hope the Congress extends this rent 
control protection legislation without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 23, 1950 Congress provided for 
an orderly system of discontinuing rent 
control, because Congress thought that 
it was a local proposition. We extended 
that time until December 31, 1950. On 
December 7 we extended it to March 31, 
1951. Now we are here again to extend 
it until June 30. — 

As far as I am individually concerned, 
this in itself is probably not so bad, ex- 
cept it just continues to keep the nose 
of the Federal bureaucracy under the 
tent. In other words, when these bu- 
reaucrats downtown get a little power 
they do not want to relinquish it. 

I personally feel that the municipali- 
ties in our local States and communities 
are in better condition to know whether 
they want rent control than we down 
here in Washington, especially the 
bureaucrats downtown. The fact is that 
those cities have now had nearly a year 
to decide whether they do or do not want 
rent control. If they wanted it, all they 
had to do was vote for it. In most cases, 
I believe 93 percent of the communities, 
they have taken no action on it; conse- 
quently, they do not want rent control. 
But here Congress again is saying, “we 
know better than you know what you 
need back in your local communities.” 

My good friend from Indiana [Mr. 
MappEx] has said there are some places 
that want rent control. Why do they not 
vote for it if they wanted it? There is 
nothing now in the present law that can 
stop them from having rent control, 
whether it be Hammond, Ind., in the 
district of my good friend, or a town in 
the district of any of you. If they want- 
ed rent control, they could have had it, 
The fact that few communities have 
voted for it makes it quite clear that 
they do not want it. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
after the Members hear the splendid 
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argument the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcotr] will make against this 
bill there will be no question that it will 
be voted down. Personally I am not op- 
posing the rule, however, although I will 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. What effect would this 
have on the communities that have al- 
ready refused to sustain this rent-control 
program and that have already let it 
die? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It would have 
no effect whatsoever, and they would re- 
main that way. But the fact is that 
these bureaucrats here in Washington, 
once they get a little power, do not want 
to relinquish it. Last week we turned 
down the housing bill, which was a major 
defeat for them, and here they come with 
this bill, again trying to put the shackles 
on the people back home. That is their 
sole purpose. Once they have obtained 
a little power they want to keep it. If 
it were not for what we did to the bu- 
reaucrats on the housing bill last week 
they would probably be here with a bill 
trying to control everybody in every com- 
munity. Now they are coming in here 
gently, but I predict that they will soon 
be back trying to force rent control and 
other controls on all communities in 
every way possible. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that if a man in 
charge of rent control knows as little 
about it as this man who calls himself 
DiSalle—but whose real name I under- 
stand is DiSalvo—knows about cotton, 


the people who have houses to rent, and 


probably the people who rent them, will 
be in a terrible predicament before it is 
over. It is about time that we got back 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and began to run the Government by 
laws that the people can understand and 
not by bureaucratic regulations. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. I am glad to 
hear the gentleman say that. The gen- 
tleman always brings forth good, old- 
fashioned American statements. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve. itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) 
to continue for a temporary period the 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
196, with Mr. Harrts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am astonished at the 
opposition to this bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency voted 
it out unanimously and passed it with- 
out a record vote. The House passed 
the rent control bill for the District of 
Columbia by unanimous consent. Are 
we going to protect ourselves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and give no protection 
to the people elsewhere? 

This bill was passed originally in June 
1950, and expired on December 31 of that 
year, but since then we have engaged in 
war, a war that has grown in importance 
and in the effect it will have on our insti- 
tutions and our economy. Times have 
changed since the bill was passed. We 
extended it on December 31 to March 31 
because of the impact of that war, and 
we are again extending it for the same 
reason. Are we going to pay no atten- 
tion to the fact that we are now fighting 
for our liberties and that we are now in 
the midst of a war which imperils our 
institutions? Are we going to sabotage 
all of the measures that have been intro- 
duced merely because they have the ap- 
proval of those charged with administer- 
ing the law? You to my left may talk 
about bureaucrats, but how can a law be 
administered without a department to 
administer it? Laws do not administer 
themselves; they are not self-executing. 
You must have men, with all their im- 
perfections, to administer the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. No, not at this time; I 
want to talk a little bit about this bill. 

This bill is essential, it seems to me, 
because of conditions that prevail in 
America now. We are making a defense 
effort; it means the shifting of large seg- 
ments of our population. Housing is as 
essential to the defense effort as ma- 
chinery, as plants; because, unless we 
house the people they cannot perform 
their functions, and the efficiency of our 
productive machinery will be destroyed. 
That is one reason for continuing rent 
control and for the introduction of this 
resolution; that is the reason that im- 
pelled the Senate. But now, much tomy 
surprise, it is obvious that a fight is going 
to be made on the resolution. 

Many of the defense contracts are tied 
in to the cost of living. Rent is one of 
the greatest elements of living costs. 
Are we going to have no control over 
rents in these defense areas, when hous- 
ing is so essential? 

Before long a bill will be introduced 
in the House to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. In that bill there will be 
a provision for rent control. We expect 
to have lengthy hearings on the sub- 
ject; we expect it to be considered dis- 
passionately and earnestly. At that 
time we expect the House also to take 
into consideration thé general needs for 
the economic stabilization. We expect 
to consider rent control, price control, 
wage control, and the controls that may 
be essential to making us strong in these 
perilous times in our Nation. 

I hope that the House will at least 
give us an opportunity to consider these 
matters and to consider them in rela- 
tion to the other things that are so es- 
sential for our national welfare. 
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The great problem that presents it- 
self to the American people at this time 
is how to make our Government efficient 
in the fight we are waging to preserve 


the liberties of mankind. I think every- 


body recognizes the importance of hous- 
ing in this great effort; I think every- 
body recognizes that if you do not house 
your people properly they will not be ef- 
ficient. I think everybody recognizes 
the necessity for increased housing ac- 
commodations in many defense areas 
of the Nation where there have been 
great shifts in population and great in- 
creases in employment, and I think we 
all realize, we must realize, the necessity 
of fair and reasonable rents to these 
people who are going to do a great serv- 
ice to their country and to the preserva- 
tion of its institutions. 

Now, are you going to brush that off 
and say that this is a bureaucratic meas- 
ure, that some bureaus are going to 
misuse their power, that we do not like 
what they have done? It is a broader 
and deeper question than that. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Did I correctly un- 
derstand that this bill, whether passed 
or not, would have no application what- 
ever to the State of New York in that 
the State of New York already has a 
rent control law? 

Mr. SPENCE. It would not. There 
are about 7,500,000 units that have been 
decontrolled. In that number are in- 
cluded 2,500,000 units in New York that 
are decontrolled federally but are prob- 
ably more strictly controlled by reason 
of State action. 

Mr. KEATING. They are covered by 
State law. 

Mr. SPENCE. They are covered by 
State law, but decontrolled federally. 
The State, however, has recognized the 
necessity for rent control at this time. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. My 
only desire in making the inquiry is to 
be sure that the passage of this bill will 
not affect them one way or the other. 

Mr. SPENCE. No, it will not affect 
New York one way or the other. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 6,000,000 
units still under control. It is true they 
could be decontrolled by local action. 
But if this bill does not pass by the 1st of 
April all of those communities will be de- 
controlled. That means the local organ- 
ization for rent control will be discon- 
tinued. If after consideration we desire 
to put controls on it will be just that 
much more difficult. If we do not pass 
the resolution, the city of Detroit, the 
city of Cleveland, the city of Minneapo- 
lis, and other great defense areas, will be 
decontrolled. It is true that the local 
government could continue control by 
affirmative actions but they have not 
done so. If you do not pass this resolu- 
tion, you will impair the authority of 
the Government to continue those con- 
trols in defense areas where they are 
needed. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, is this a matter of suf- 
ficient importance to consider it in its 
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larger aspects? Do you think we would 
be justified today in discontinuing these - 
controls? This bill has been passed by 
the Senate without a record vote. It 
was voted out of the committee unani- 
mously. Under those circumstances do 
you think we would be justified in disre- 
garding what the administration has 
said it wants? 

You can talk about bureaucrats, but 
the great responsibility of fighting this 
war, the great responsibility of planning 
the method by which we make our de- 
fense, is on the majority party. 

The majority party is responsible for 
the planning and the prosecution of the 
war because they are presumed to be in 
power. Those charged with this duty 
have come here after great considera- 
tion and asked you to pass this resolu- 
tion. It is not a Democratic resolution; 
it is not a Republican resolution; it is 
not a political resolution. 

In these times of national peril cer- 
tainly we should not look upon these as 
political issues. The man who is re- 
sponsible more than any other person 
for coordinating these efforts is Charles 
Wilson, a Republican, and he is deeply 
interested in the passage of this resolu- 
tion. 

You on the left cannot make a politi- 
cal issue out of it. I can tell you that. 
If you try to do so yov. are going to 
regret it later. I do not want to bring 
politics in here. I remember when I was 
a Member of the Congress at the time 
Mr. Hoover was President, I remember 
those dark days when it looked like the 
ship of state was going on the rocks, 
but I never did a thing to embarrass 
him. I voted for the things he said he 
wanted, I voted for the things I thought 
would help my country, and I am going 
to do that always. If you make a politi- 
cal issue of this bill you are not only 
going to hurt the administration, you 
are going to hurt more your party. I 
want you to think about that. The 
people generally want this continued. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that all this bill 
does is to extend the decontrol provi- 
sions of the present control act from 
March 31 to June 30? 

Mr. SPENCE. Absolutely. It does 
not change the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.” It merely extends the 
act as it now exists. 

Mr. DEANE. Is it not true also that 
any city. any community, any county, 
any municipality that wishes to decon- 
trol at any time between now and June 
30 has that right? 

Mr. SPENCE. They have the same 
powers under this extension that they 
now have. The provisions are not 
changed in any way. It is just an exten- 
sion of the act. The only amendment 
to the act is a change in the date. 

Why all the fuss about this? Why all 
the agitation about this? Why talk 
about bureaucrats? What additional 
powers are given to the bureaucrats? 
I do not think those arguments should 
have any weight, and I hope that this 
House will extend this act as it now 
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exists, without a single change until 
June 30 of this year; and at that time, 
or even before that time, we can give 
consideration to these matters and you 
can then, after-you have heard the whole 
story, vote as you please. But this is 
merely to give you an opportunity, with 
the changing conditions in the economy 
of the Nation and with the impact of the 
war—and no man can tell what the 
morrow will bring forth—to continue 
these things in order that we may meet 
the conditions that may arise. 

The Congress in passing this resolu- 
tion does not lose control over the sub- 
ject. It can still exert its power at any 
time by concurrent resolution. The local 
communities can still decontrol and the 
President whenever he thinks controls 
are no longer necessary can exert his au- 
thority as provided in the act which 
this resolution continues: 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not pre- 
sent an economic problem. It is basi- 
cally political, and I make that statement 
notwithstanding the remarks which 
have just been made to the contrary by 
my very worthy friend and esteemed 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Were it not for the politi- 
cal desire of those to whom he has re- 
ferred, and whom I am hesitant to refer 
to as bureaucrats, were it not for the 
position which they have taken, this 
bill would not be before us, apparently, 
because, so far as I know and so far as 
any of us on the committee have been 
able to learn from any of the hearings, 
the only person who has requested this 
action is Mr. Tighe Woods, the Expediter, 
who, of course, has a motive in pereptu- 
ating his office. We heard nothing from 
labor, we heard nothing from agricul- 
ture, we heard nothing from the veter- 
ans’ associations, we heard nothing from 
industry, we heard nothing from people 
who rent, we heard nothing from the 
landlords or the tenants, we heard noth- 
ing from the cities which are vitally af- 
fected and which have had since June 
30, 1950, to express affirmatively their 
desire that rent controls be extended, 
had they wished to do so. 

As the gentleman from Kentucky has 
explained, this bill continues from March 
31 to June 30 the date on which there 
would be automatic decontrols of those 
incorporated areas which had not taken 
affirmative action to continue controls 
beyond March 30, 1951. Detroit was 
mentioned as an example. If there is 
any locality which has been, and we all 
hope may continue to be, designated as 
the arsenal of democracy, it is the De- 
troit area. The Detroit Common Council 
have at their disposal some of the best 
lawyers ever to practice law. They have 
at their disposal all of the information 
which is available to any other large city 
in respect to what has happened in other 
areas which have been decontrolled, and 
in the face of that fact, with only 10 days 
away, the city of Detroit has taken no 
action to continue rent contro! in antici- 
pation of the automatic decontrol of the 
city of Detroit on March 31. Now that 
should indicate to all of us that it is the 
studied action of the Common Council 
of the City of Detroit to let rent controls 
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die as of March 31, and when I say “stud- 
ied” I mean that they have taken into 
consideration the possible effects, and 
I know from my personal contacts with 
those in high office in Detroit that 
they are deliberately taking this action. 
It is generally conceded that rent control 
has prevented the production of rental 
houses, rental units, in proportion as we 
have constructed housing units, 

In short, there are fewer rental units 
today than there were before rent con- 
trol. That does not necessarily mean, 
however, that there is a shortage of 
rental property in any of these areas 
which have determined by their failure to 
act that it is advisable to decontrol, be- 
cause in these as well as in all areas in 
the United States there is more floor 
Space per capita of housing accommoda- 
tions than has ever been enjoyed in the 
history of the United States or by any 
other country in world history. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
from Michigan tell us if any evidence 
was submitted to show how many rental 
units have been constructed since rent 
control has been in force? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, we had no testi- 
mony along that line, but we do know 
that rental properties have not kept pace 
with the construction of private homes. 
I know that the answer is going to be 
made to that that there is a certain 
amount of control over all, or almost all 
if not quite all, of the rental properties 
which have been constructed with FHA 
assistance, because in the contract of in- 
surance there is a provision, usually, not 
always, that rents should be at a certain 
level in order to assure sound financing 
of the properties for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the taxpayers of the United 
States in respect to the insurance cover- 
age. 

Let me reiterate that there is more 
floor space today available per capita 
for living quarters than there ever has 
been in our history. 

I made the statement that this did 
not present an economic problem, that 
it was political. I think that is a chal- 
lenging statement and should be dis- 
cussed somewhat, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
compiled figures in respect to the cost 
of living which includes rents, foods, 
apparels, fuel, power, et cetera. We 
have known for a good many months 
that the cost of living has been going 
up, and going up tremendously. The 
reason why the cost of living has been 
going up is that it is the studied policy 
of the administration to keep prices 
high. 

Notwithstanding, however, the fact 
that according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the cost of all items has gone 
up over 80 percent, rentals have gone up, 
according to the same report, less than 
24 percent. That substantiates the con- 
tention I have made, that there is no 
economic justification for this or any 
other rent-control bill at this time. 

Unless and until the administration 
reverses its policy in respect to cheap 
money, high prices, and high volumes of 
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credit, we cannot expect to control in- 
fiation; we cannot expect to stabilize our 
economy with such arbitrary and super- 
ficial controls as rent control, price con- 
trol, wage control, and consumer credit 
controls; the policy of the Government 
is such that all of the effect of these 
arbitrary, discriminatory, and super- 
ficial controls is almost immediately off- 
set by the Government itself in main- 
taining its cheap-money, high-price 
policy. 

When and if the Federal Administra- 
tion, through its agencies, announces to 
the country and to the people who have 
to pay these high prices and to the world, 
other than through a lip service, that it 
is going to be the policy of the govern- 
ment to bring prices down by stabilizing 
our economy, then of course rent control, 
if it is found to be essential in the stabili- 
zation effort, will have to be considered. 
But this bill is not justified by any eco- 
nomic argument which can be made at 
the present time. If it were economic 
then of course something would be done 
which probably should not be done at 
the present time. We should bring rents 
in line with general prices. It might be 
better, of course, to bring prices in line 
with rents. After the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 was passed last June, 
notice was given to the public that price 
controls might be put on. In keeping 
with that threat, all merchants, all in- 
dustrialists, and all agriculturists, to get 
in under the wire, increased their prices 
wholly out of proportion to the cost of 
production, including wages. 

Then in December when there was 
some action taken, mild as it was and in- 
effective as it was in the control of 
prices, instead of rolling the prices back 
to the level of wages as of June or any 
other date in 1950, they let wages come 
up to prices. Now, that procedure, in 
my opinion—and I hesitate to use this 
term—was perfectly asinine. It invited 
inflation. The statement which has 
been made by the Administrators of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 that 
the price level must go up another 6 
per cent before we can stabilize is equally 
asinine. We gave them the power in the 
bill to stabilize prices and we expect, 
through the administration of that act, 
that prices and wages and living costs 
shall be stabilized to make less onerous 
and make less necessary the arbitrary, 
superficial and bureaucratic controls, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Do we not 
simply have an economic principle in- 
volved here of supply and demand, and is 
it not natural to suspect that as long as 
private industry is confronted with this 
threat from Washington and the fear 
that the bureaucrats are going to come 
along with more regulations and regi- 
mentation that private enterprise is not 
going to build homes and consequently 
there will be a shortage of homes and 
therefore that instead of solving the 
problem, as a result rents will be higher? 
The gentleman is correct. So long as 
we let the prices of all commodities, in- 
cluding food, apparel, electricity, refrig- 
eration, house furnishings, miscellane- 
ous, all items in it rise and think that 
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we have got to let them go up before 
we can stabilize of course we have there- 
by aggravated the causes which might 
make it necessary to control rents. We 
must be realistic enough about it to see 
and realize that when all these commod- 
ities have gone up over 80 percent above 
the 1936-39 average, whereas rents have 
gone up only a matter of 24 percent, 
that there is a disequilibrium created in 
some manner or other which creates in- 
flation, which creates economic chaos 
and dislocates the economic machinery 
which we have set up which we hoped 
if properly administered would result in 
stabilization. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I believe the gentle- 
man from Indiana while he had the 
floor made the statement that it was im- 
possible for some of these officials of the 
Army to find a place to rent. I want to 
see if the gentleman agrees that this 
rent control has forced many people who 
did own units for rent, as they viewed 
the diminishing returns caused by in- 
creased costs of maintenance and taxes 
to sell those houses to people who would 
own them and live in them rather than 
rent them? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam glad the gentle- 
man has brought that out, because that 
is one of the primary reasons why we 
have less rental property today. People 
gamble on their down payments and 
pay monthly payments as they would 
rent, taking no more interest in the prop- 
erty than they would if they were rent- 
ing it. 3 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I believe the gentle- 
man is a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am. 

Mr. RANKIN. The way to prevent 
the disaster of unlimited inflation, or 
the disaster of precipitate deflation, 
would be the passage of a law to stabi- 
lize the currency of the Nation within a 
given limit; in other words, to prevent 
its going up beyond a certain limit and 
likewise prevent its going down below 
a certain limit. That is, put a ceiling 
over it and a floor under it, so that, 
for instance, if these Federal Reserve 
bankers retired their money, as many 
will do whenever they see they cannot 
make interest on it if they should de- 
flate it below a given point, the Gov- 
ernment would issue United States 
notes, with a gold reserve behind them, 
holding it up to that point. As it is 
today, our gold is getting out of this 
country; we are losing it. Soon we 
may not have sufficient gold to back up 
our currency. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, instead of trying to fix rents, had 
better bring in a bill here to stabilize 
the currency before it is too late; be- 
cause as things stand now we are sub- 
ject to wild inflation or to disastrous de- 
flation at any time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that he is not only cor- 
rect but that the reason why there has 
been a depletion of between two and 
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three billion dollars of our gold store at 
Fort Knox is because the nations which 
have acquired that gold are losing faith 
and confidence in the stability of the 
American dollar and they are acquiring 
this gold for monetary reserves against 
the time when they can no longer safely 
tie their currency to the American 
dollar. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I should like to 
ask the gentleman some questions re- 
garding regulation X adopted last Oc- 
tober. It seems to me there is a direct 
and traceable relationship between what 
was done at that time in depressing the 
construction and the starting of home 
construction 6 months ago, a direct rela- 
tionship between that action and the in- 
sistence not only that we pass a bill 
like the defense housing bill which was 
turned down by the House last week, 
but that we pass the bill now pending. 

Is it not a fact that regulation X had 
the effect of depressing construction of 
homes in the very areas which will be 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman that the facts bear out his 
statement, that it has been noticeable 
in the last 2 or 3 weeks, the cut-back in 
the production of all housing units 
which is directly traceable to the mis- 
administration of regulation X, which 
we must understand is the regulation 
which controls real estate construction 
credit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further at that point? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that on December 31 
we had $27,740,000,000 in circulation of 
which amount $23,363,000,000 was Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, fictitious money, you 
might say, that is issued here against 
bonds and that they hold against the 
United States, and those banks who got 
that money issued to them still collect 
the interest on the bonds while we bor- 
row money from them to run the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether he is not thinking about 
the position, and perhaps the minority 
position on that provision in the Defense 
Production Act with respect to food 
prices which requires a rather arbitrary 
parity and above parity freeze? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. There is not 
any above parity freeze. When agricul- 
tural products get above parity then they 
can be controlled. They cannot be con- 
trolled when they are under parity. 

Mr. JAVITS. If they were above 
parity on June 24, then they take the 
higher price. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What are the basic 
causes of depreciation in the value of 
the currency which result, first, in higher 
prices, and, second, in lack of confidence 
among the other countries in the Amer- 
ican dollar? If I may take a few minutes 
I should like to review what I believe 
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to be some of them, and I believe that 
the statement will convince any reason- 
able-minded person that we are going 
at this whole problem of stabilization 
wrong. I think it will also substantiate 


_the statement which I made that it is 


the studied policy of the administration 
to keep prices high. I may say also if 
these things are done, which I am about 
to discuss, then the Defense Produc- 
tion Act in respect to allocations, prior- 
ities, wage controls, price controls and 
credit controls might be necessary only 
to supplement these orthodox controls. 
You may refer to them as orthodox con- 
trols, and only to the extent that it is 
necessary to do the job wherein the exer- 
cise of authority under existing law is 
insufficient or inadequate to do the job, 
which, of course, wou!d include rent con- 
trol. So until and unless these things 
are done which I shall mention we should 
not have any part of a bill like this. 

Now, what are they? Back in the 
thirties we had a depression. Money 
was of appreciated value. It had too 
high a purchasing power. Goods were 
cheap. Income was insufficient. The 
value of the dollar was so high that the 
Congress had to take some action to de- 
preciate the value of the dollar to get 
prices and wages up, to get people em- 
ployed, to get national income up. 

We did many things to do that. First, 
because the economy could not be 
managed otherwise sufficiently we went 
off the gold standard and went on a 
managed economy. Our money was no 
longer redeemable in gold. About the 
same time we said to the Federal Reserve 
banks: You will no longer have to have 
commercial paper to secure your Federal 
Reserve notes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairmen, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, they were told: Here- 
after instead of putting up commercial 
paper as security for Federal Reserve 
notes and thereby keeping the volume 
of Federal Reserve notes, as was 
originally intended, always in adjust- 
ment with c inmercial demands, we tied 
the issuance of our money to national 
debt, and we so closely affliated the 
issuance of our money to debt that fiuc- 
tuations in the debt are always and im- 
mediately refiected in fluctuations in the 
value of the money. And because our 
debt has always been getting higher and 
higher, the value of our money has been 
getting less and less. As the value of 
money went down prices of course be- 
came higher and higher. Under this 
policy prices will always go up propor- 
tionately as the value of the dollar comes 
down. 

Against the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes we provided, instead of a 
gold reserve of 40 percent, which had 
been traditional up to the thirties from 
the time the Federal Reserve Board was 
instituted in 1913, that they should only 
have to keep a reserve of 25 percent. 
That law has never been changed. By 
that action we have broadened the base 
for the issuance of currency to effectuate 
a high volume of credit policy. We 
have provided the other 75 percent might 
be put up in Government debt held by 
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the banks, and thereby debt and the 
value of money have been so closely tied 
together that the size of your debt 
always will determine the value of your 
currency, the value of your money. At 
the same time we reduced the tradi- 
tional gold reserve behind deposit lia- 
bility from 35 to 25 percent, where it still 
remains. The power given to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, all of it, to raise the 
general reserve requirements has not as 
yet been utilized, and neither have we 
had any requests by the President or the 
Federal Reserve Board for an increase 
in reserve requirements to prevent 
further inflation by freezing any larger 
part of the credit base. At the same 
time, along in the thirties, we set up the 
Open Market Committee of the Federal 
Reserve and told the Open Market Com- 
mittee that to regulate the yields to the 
banks or other holders of Federal obli- 
gations, they might support the Govern- 
ment bond market anywhere they chose, 
and up until a matter of days ago the 
Government bond market has been sup- 
ported above par, about 101. 

Now, what is the result of that? It is 
inflationary, in that it decreases the yield 
on Government bonds to a point where 
banks have to turn those bonds over 
more times in order to get the same yield 
that they would have if those bonds were 
supported at par or at a sufficiently con- 
trolled figure under par to make the 
holding of those bonds desirable, so that 
they would not or could not be monetized, 
so that they would not be turned into 
Federal Reserve notes. 

We also indulged in the luxury of huge 
governmental expenditures and by the 
adoption of untried reforms which have 
cost the Government billions of dollars 
and added to the necessity for deficit 
financing. Why should deficit financing 
affect the value of the dollar? Because 
the only way, of course, that we can in- 
dulge in deficit financing is to sell the 
bonds of the Government. Those bonds 
may be monetized and turned into money 
with which to provide the wherewithal 
to buy more bonds, so you not only have 
a lion by the tail, but under that policy 
you have established an economic finan- 
cial policy which cannot help but result 
in inflation. 

Now, what should we do to escape 
that? We, of course, should reverse the 
policy. In the Eightieth Congress we 
tried to do that, and this House did pass 
a part of the program. We did here in 
this House, almost by unanimous con- 
sent, as I recall it, increase back to its 
traditional figure the gold reserve behind 
deposit liability from 25 to 35 percent 
and the gold reserves behind the issues 
of Federal Reserve notes from 25 to 40 
percent. Unfortunately, because of the 
influence of the same people who are 
now dominating Government policy in 
respect to inflation, the matter was not 
successfully brought up before the other 
body. But it is not too late now. 

In addition to those things, considera- 
tion should be given by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to increasing the rediscount 
rates. Those are the rates which the 
banks have to pay the Federal Reserve 
to borrow their money. Rediscount rates 
have been as high as 7 percent under 
existing authority, and they have been as 
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low as 1 percent. In three steps they 
have increased the rediscount rates a 
quarter of 1 percent at a time, so that 
presently the rate is 134. Banks can go 
to the Federal Reserve Board and get all 
of the money which they can secure by 
their assets, can get all the money they 
want, all the money they can sell the 
borrowers, at 134 percent, and they can 
loan it out at from 2½ to 3 percent and 
make money on it. And so long as you 
have that situation as a matter of Gov- 
ernment policy, you continue the policy 
of cheap money and a high volume of 
credit which can completely offset all of 
these controls, superficial and otherwise, 
which we try to put in here to stabilize 
oureconomy. Theoretically, the Federal 
Reserve Board has it within its power 
under existing authority to stop the issu- 
ance of almost every dollar of private 
credit. If the rediscount rate was re- 
stored to where it was at one time, to 
7 percent—and under the usury laws of 
most of the States which this is the limit 
on interest which banks may charge their 
customers—then, of course, no bank 
could issue one dollar if they had to 
spend as much, if not more, to get their 
money than they received on their 
loans as interest rates. So consideration 
should be given, as another orthodox 
approach to the control of inflation by 
the Federal Reserve, to increasing the 
rediscount rates sufficiently to siphon off 
probably 90 percent of the causes of 
inflation today. 

Then, of course, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi suggested, what can we do 
about the threat of inflation constantly 
due to deficit financing? 

I pointed out that the debt can be 
monetized. There is hardly any practi- 
cal limitation on the amount of money 
which can be printed on the present 
reserve base. It is somewhere around 
$150,000,000,000, theoretically, which 
could be printed at the present time upon 
the gold base and the Government hold- 
ings of the banks. So we could go up, 
on the basis of our present reserve re- 
quirements, to perhaps $150,000,000,000, 

The fact that we could go up to $150,- 
000,000,000 is a constant inflationary 
threat, a constant inflationary influence, 
a constant inflationary danger which is 
causing further depreciation in the 
value of the American dollar. 

What can we do in that respect? We 
can at least give consideration to the 
sterilization of a certain amount of debt 
held by the banks and a certain amount 
of gold, beyond and above which the debt 
and gold cannot be monetized. This 
Congress could by arbitrary action, if it 
saw fit to do so, absolutely freeze or re- 
duce the volume of currency and the vol- 
ume of credit outstanding. 

Do not talk to me of price controls and 
wage controls and rent controls and con- 
sumer-credit controls so long as it is the 
Policy of the administration to keep 
money cheap and prices high. 

You gentlemen do as you please about 
me but I am not going to be a party 

o it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I have a 
great deal of respect for the gentleman’s 
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judgment when it comes to monetary or 
financial matters, and practically a great 
deal of the legislation he has advocated, 
I should like to get his reaction on 
whether or not he thinks increased taxes 
will curb inflation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. You cannot ever 
hope to siphon off all inflation by in- 
creased taxes. The manipulation of the 
tax structure is, of course, very impor- 
tant in the stabilization effort. We 
should increase taxes, however, after we 
have exhausted all of the orthodox 
methods which should be used to stabi- 
lize our economy. Then if itis necessary 
to increase taxes to supplement these 
orthodox methods of stabilizing our 
economy, we should use tax increases as 
sparingly as possible. We should use 
these tax increases and the other con- 
trols to which I have referred only to 
supplement the orthodox methods of 
stabilizing our economy, never as a sub- 
stitution for them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Is it not 
true that it is just transferring the 
spending from the pocket of the indi- 
vidual taxpayer to the Government? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

May I say this more: There can be no 
hope for world peace until we have sta- 
bilized the American dollar. Under the 
Bretton Woods agreement, in which we 
participated, the currencies of 48 coun- 
tries are as effectively tied to the Amer- 
ican dollar as they formerly were tied to 
gold. I brought out the fact that many 
of the countries have been getting our 
gold as a hedge against further depre- 
ciation in the value of the American 
dollar, the base upon which they set 
their currency values. 

When the British devalued their 
pound sterling, they did it in terms of 
the dollar. When the value of the 
guilder, the france, the lira, and the peso 
is set, it is set in terms of the American 
dollar. Under the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, I reiterate, they have as effectively 
tied their currencies to the American 
dollar as they formerly were tied to gold. 

Unless we do stabilize the American 
dollar we can hope for no economic or 
financial stability throughout the world, 
and unless and until there is economic 
and financial stability in the world we 
can have no peace. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, when the Supreme Court in 
several decisions on rent control justified 
the exercise of that power it was on ac- 
count of the war powers of the Congress. 
That is the justification for rent con- 
trol. And as lately as the decision of 
1949, that is the justification. It is still 
a question as to whether the city coun- 
cils have the power to control or decon- 
trol. That is still a legal question. But 
without any doubt, if that was still the 
law in 1949 after the occurrence of the 
Korean hostilities last summer, there is 
no question at all that the responsibility 
for the decisions on rent control, as to 
whether we should have it or not, is the 
responsibility of the Congress. The 
argument about the action or inaction 
of some particular city council has no 
weight in relieving us from all the re- 
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sponsibilities cast on us by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and by the occur- 
rences of recent history, and of the pres- 
ent day. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Worcorrl has engaged in a 
very theoretical discussion about bring- 
ing about deflation in the place of infla- 
tion and monetary methods of curbing 
inflation. That has no direct concern 
with the problems of available housing 
within the means and ability to pay those 
rents of the people in our great indus- 
trial cities, and no doubt all other places 
which are seriously affected by rent con- 
trol or the lack of it. 

I can state without any question, and 
without any doubt in my mind at all, 
that in the city of Detroit which I repre- 
sent, but which the gentleman from Port 
Huron does not represent, that rent con- 
trol is still needed, as a matter of fact. 
There is that scarcity of housing within 
the means of the people to pay. They 
cannot pay any higher rent than they are 
paying now under rent control. There is 
a lack of new rental housing. There is 
the curtailment of materials and of fi- 
nancing due to the exigencies of the 
present situation in Government and 
throughout the world. There is no ques- 
tion but that it would be a serious calam- 
ity to such localities as the city of De- 
troit and other areas in the United States 
if rent control were suddenly discon- 
tinued. I urge my colleagues in the 
House to pass this resolution. It is 
needed, not only for communities which 
some of us represent, but it is needed be- 
cause of the impact of this question on 
the whole Nation and the success of this 
country in its current undertakings and 
endeavors. It is needed for the welfare 
and security of the United States. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
always listen with rapt attention to the 
extended economic discourses of the 
distinguished ranking minority Mem- 
ber the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Worcorr J. Truly I would not venture 
to attempt in 5 minutes to cover the 
same amount of ground that he has so 
interestingly discussed. It seems to me 
necessary, however, to point out at least 
a few other points. It may well be that 
some of the orthodox methods of con- 
trolling inflation, which the gentleman 
mentioned, should be considered. I be- 
lieve that many of them are being con- 
sidered. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that very substantially those same 
orthodox methods were applied to the 
economy in the period prior to 1930, 
and resulted in a catastrophic depres- 
sion. Secondly, although unquestion- 
ably money and money inflation are 
very important factors today, there is 
an even more fundamental economic 
problem facing us. We are attempting 
to expand our production at this time 
as we control an inflation. We are con- 
fronted with the most fundamental eco- 
nomic fact that there is inflation today 
because there are less goods available 
than there is money available compet- 
ing for the purchase of those goods. 

The gentleman from Michigan also 
said that this 90-day extension of rent 
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control was not an economic problem 
and that it was only a political problem, 
I am quite confident that to the people 
of Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Se- 
attle, and my own city of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Denver and Memphis and 
Louisville and Toledo and Des Moines 
and Shreveport who would be affected 
by the failure of the Congress to extend 
this legislation for another 90 days, it 
is an economic matter. I presume it is 
also a political matter as well to those 
people—at least I hope so. 

I suspect also that the people in and 
around Monterey, Calif., and Fort Ord, 
and many other places in the vicinity 
of recently expanded defense installa- 
tions, think it has ah economic impli- 
cation, an immediate economic implica- 
tion to them. It would probably mean 
to many of them that inflation would 
be more damaging to their pocketbooks 
than it has been heretofore. There are 
many other good examples of areas that 
would be affected by the failure of this 
body to do as the other body has done, 
extend this legislation for another 90 
days, so that due and full consideration 
may be given to the whole problem. 

Personally, I have every intention of 
giving my consideration, as one member 
of this committee, to the various ortho- 
dox methods to restrain inflation men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Worcorrl. But I do not intend 
to forget today when we are discussing 
this particular measure, its economic im- 
pact on a number of individuals, and I 
feel that we, as Members of the House, 
have a responsibility to protect their 
economic interests as well as the eco- 
nomic interests of the other groups in 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. : 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question about the fact that the sta- 
bilization effort is fuzzy in respect to 
food prices which have an artificial 
standard completely different from any- 
thing else in the law. It must be em- 
phasized, too, because largely of the 
privileged standard on food prices, as far 
as the wage-price relationship is con- 
cerned that working people have to be 
constantly seeking to adjust their com- 
pensation to a rising not a freeze“ cost 
of living; prices go up, wagés have to go 
up, and so on. 

But we are faced with a narrower 
question here. The Defense Production 
Act expires on June 30 of this year. I 
do not think that anybody would main- 
tain for a minute that there can be any 
kind of stabilization without the control 
of rents as well, an item which still ac- 
counts for 20 to 25 percent of the normal 
budget of the moderate income family, 
certainly in the cities; and, therefore, 
I believe that in all fairness we have 
got to extend this act for 90 days. 

Secondly, there is some contention 
heard here that if rents are decontrolled 
federally the people could still have State 
control. The trouble with State con- 
trols is that in most of the States they 
have to have enabling acts before they 
can have rent control, The choice, 
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therefore, is not between having Fed- 
eral control and State control; the choice 
is between decontrolling and having no 
rent control whatever in many States 
where there are big cities but State leg- 
islatures are against rent control. 

Finally, the whole question of inflation 
which is plaguing the country would be 
very much aggravated if we lifted this 
restraint on rents now, because it is 
very clear that with over 6,000,000 units 
under control out of 18,000,000 families 
in the cities it represents a very impor- 
tant segment of the general economy, 
about one-third. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. In just a minute, when 
I have completed this thought. 

I say that when you are dealing with 
one-third of the American families, 
some 18,000,000 who live in the big cities, 
with about one-third of the units under 
control now, you are dealing with a very 
appreciable inflationary problem. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gen- 
tleman knows how I feel about rent con- 
trol. I have always taken the position 
that a man who owned property had a 
right to receive a fair rent. 

The bill before us today confirms the 
States’ rights and merely asks for an 
extension of the present law for 90 days 
within ‘which time Mr. Wood wants a 
stronger bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. A week ago 
we passed an extension of the District 
rent-control bill without a dissenting 
vote. I am rather surprised that any- 
body would oppose the extension of the 
national act for 90 days. We are soon 
going to have up for consideration the 
Defense Production Act. We are going 
to take a recess on Thursday for 10 days 
and if we do not pass this extension now 
we shall have nothing when we return. 
I do not see how anybody can take a 
position against extending the present 
law for 3 months. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to have a price-stabilization pro- 
gram it has got to be an all-inclusive 
program, and one element of an all- 
inclusive program is rents. Without 
rents in the program we might just as 
well give up the price stabilization pro- 
gram, a result that I do not think is 
wanted by any but a fractional minority. 
Therefore, this resolution has got to 
pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great pleasure to note that we have 
men in the Congress who can evaluate 
the monetary situation as has the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WorcorrI, 
in reference to this extension of the Rent 
Control Act. Possibly this extension will 
be granted, but there is one thing that 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the Members, and that is the shabbiness 
of every community today in sections 
where houses are being rented, They 
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are woefully shabby because the taxpay- 
ers, the owners of the houses, are not 
able to keep the property in proper main- 
tenance. It is a terrible situation when 
we are penalizing people in America to- 
day because they own property. We are 
penalizing them because they are big- 
hearted and trying to rent their proper- 
ties at the most reasonable price possible. 
Yet at the same time they cannot charge 
enough rent to keep the roof in proper 
repair, to keep the spouting on the house 
in proper repair and even for mainte- 
nance of any kind of landscaping in con- 
nection with their property. 

I would like to remind the ranking 
members on this committee that I still 
have before the Congress—it is in the 
Rules Committee at the present time—a 
resolution to count the gold at Fort 
Knox. I believe the gold at Fort Knox 
should be counted, that we should go 
back on the gold standard in America 
and that will be the end of inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Reams]. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said that this bill is a political bill. 
If that is true, I am not interested in 
being here because I hold membership 
in this distinguished body under cir- 
cumstances that gives me no concern 
about political questions that come be- 
fore this House. In fact, I feel I have 
no moral right to even enter into such 
matters. 

In my home city of Toledo this is an 
economic question. It is very definitely 
an economic question with the people 
who are on old-age pensions, people 
who are on small salaries, and people 
who would otherwise not have a house 
over their heads today were it not for 
the Rent Control Act. I fear and dis- 
like strong central government. I wish 
that control over housing might be en- 
tirely by local government, that is, by 
municipal authority. If that were not 
possible, I wish that it might be by State 
government; but local government has 
not been effective enough to do the job 
ie had to be done in the rental-housing 

eld. 

This bill, as has been suggested by the 
gentleman from New York—and if Iam 
not right about this I would like to be 
corrected, because I came here to ask for 
information as much as to express an 
opinion—is an enabling act which will 
permit the city council of Toledo, if it 
so desires, during the next 3 months to 
decontrol. It has had that opportunity, 
and the city council, knowing best what 
the conditions ara in that city, has ng 
decontrolled because it knew the hard- 
ships that will follow. These hardships 
will fall upon the people who can least 
afford this luxury—and it is a luxury 
today—of having a roof over their heads. 
Therefore, I would like to explain my 
vote as not being upon a political basis, 
but as being upon an economic basis 
which seems tremendously vital during 
the next 90 days. 

Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Cote]. 
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Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KILBURN. Is it not true that the 
question brought up about the District 
of Columbia is exactly analogous with 
say the State of New York? We act in 
the District of Columbia as the govern- 
ing body for the city; so we passed the 
90-day extension for the District like any 
city could if it wanted to in the past 6 
months, is that right? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes, that is 
true. The gentleman is correct. The 
Congress did pass a rent control law for 
the District of Columbia acting as city 
council for the District of Columbia just 
as any city council now having control 
may act between now and March 31 to 
continue control. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That bears on 
the question I was going to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. If the city of 
Toledo, for example, should decide be- 
tween now and March 31 that it wanted 
to remain under control until June 30, 
it could pass a city ordinance or regula- 
tion and that would be in effect until 
June 30? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Their failure to 
do that does not necessarily indicate 
they are being taken advantage of by 


the expiration date of March 31, does it? - 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. No. As a 
matter of fact, their failure to do it indi- 
cates they are ready and willing to be 
decontrolled. It is negative action in- 
stead of affirmative action. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In other words, 
they are leaving it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take them off the hook by 
the automatic decontrol going into ef- 
fect on March 31? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, rent control has always 
been a political subject. Members of 
Congress, members of various town and 
city councils, members of State legisla- 
tures and Governors have found that 
rent control has caused them a great 
deal of concern, whether to decontrol or 
to continue control. During World War 
II, I voted for rent control. The year 
following World War II I voted for rent 
control, but since that time I have 
pointed out time and time again that 
rent control had a facility of fastening 
itself on the backs of the people. Time 
and time again I called to the attention 
of this House that if we did not stop, 
look, and listen, rent control would be- 
come a permanent fixture. 

In that connection I want to point 
out what has happened in some other 
countries having rent control. I have 
before be the report of the Rent Control 
Committee of the Irish Republic, which 
was made in Dublin in 1941. The report 
Says as follows: 

Statutory control of rents was introduced 
in 1915 as an emergency war measure and has 
since been continued from time to time by 


the Legislature for strictly limited periods. 
It has never been regarded as a part of the 
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permanent code of law relating to landlord 
and tenant but rather— 


Beginning in 1915— 
as a temporary expedient to meet an acute 
situation until such time as an adequate 
supply of houses should be made available. 


Again I read from the report: 


It is, I think, common knowledge that for 
many years past there has been practically 
no building of house for letting— 


Since 1915— 
except in the case of local authority schemes. 


Now, I have other authoritative reports 
concerning what has occured in other 
countries regarding rent control. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What happened in 
Treland is practically what has happened 
here in the United States. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. And will con- 
tinue to happen here. 

Mr. DONDERO. Nobody is silly 
enough to build a house when rent con- 
trol is in force. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I have before 
me the ECA Press Release dated Jan- 
uary 20, 1951, and I quote in part from it: 

The problem commands attention because 
lack of housing in strategic localities im- 
pedes recovery and expansion. 

Again: 

Private capital has not been readily avail- 
able for the rental housing field in a number 
of countries, the survey disclosed. In France, 
Italy, and Austria ECA found that, due to 
stringent rent controls, returns from rentals 
have been low and discouraged private in- 
yestment in this type of housing. 


Also: 
This problem of financing did not arise in 
the United Kingdom or the Netherlands. 


Why? Because these two governments 
undertook a large-scale government 
building of houses immediately after 
the war. x 

Mr. Chairman, I had the opportunity 
of visiting England about a year ago, and 
while there I found that not a single 
house could be built by a private indi- 
vidual or a private corporation; the Gov- 
ernment had taken over the home con- 
struction industry of the entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, rent control causes that 
situation to arise; and unless we stop, 
unless we look, and unless we listen, it 
will happen here. It has happened here 
to a lesser degree. 

Now, to return to this bill. Remember, 
Mr. Chairman, this bill is not to continue 
rent control. Federal rent control does 
not expire on March 31. Rent control 
continues in approximately 1,100 cities 
which have already taken action to ex- 
tend rent control. Any community that 
wants to continue rent control under this 
bill may do so by merely passing a res- 
olution. Remember, since the war has 
been raging in Korea defense establish- 
ments all over the country have been 
erected. Military mobilization has been 
stepped up to a marked degree; and yet 
all during that time countless cities have 
passed resolutions of decontrol. And 
what has occurred in those cities? First, 
let us see what certain so-called wit- 
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nesses said would occur upon decontrol. 
They argued that when rent control is 
taken off chaos would result and per- 
haps even blood would run in the streets. 
What has happened when these cities 
decontrolled? There was no chaos; there 
was no disturbance. There were no great 
rises in prices. No. What happened? 
There was an unfreezing of housing units 
and people found places in which to live. 
That occurred in city after city after 
city. After decontrol occurred in these 
cities what happened so far as your own 
mail is concerned? I ask the Members 
of Congress in those cities in your dis- 
tricts which decontrolled, did a single 
one of them send you a resolution asking 
you to recontrol them? Did you have 
thousands of letters heaped upon you by 
landlords or tenants asking you to do 
something about it? Did you have any 
complaints at all? No. 

Does anyone dispute the fact that if 
decontrol had caused hardships, not 
even to mention chaos, Members of Con- 
gress would have been deluged with com- 
plaints? The result of decontrol is 
merely decontrol. 

So this bill permits on March 31, 1951, 
a method of decontrolling, and that 
method is merely for the city council to 
permit the time to elapse without hav- 
ing extended the law by resolution. 

It is an interesting thing that since 
decontrol the median average rental of 
all housing units has risen only 10 per- 
cent. There have been no mass evic- 
tions. The result has been an expanded 
and added supply of housing for our 
people. 

The median of average rent increases 
for large cities that have been decon- 
trolled is about 10.5 percent. There 
have been no mass evictions and chaos 
as predicted by Housing Expediter Tighe 
Woods. Results have been improve- 
ment and increased supply of rentals in 
older buildings; increased new construc- 
tion for rent; better employment for 
maintenance and construction trades; 
and improved owner-tenant relations. 
Rents in some new apartments have been 
lowered since the free market was re- 
stored. 

Nearly all of the State legislatures are 
in session, and if need for rent control 
is in evidence, the legislatures are in a 
position to take action. 

It would be gross inequity, unjust and 
unfair to the millions of American tax- 
payers who have invested in rental prop- 
erty to extend Federal rent control 
again. Particularly is this true when 
their city councils, having had full op- 
portunity and right to extend such con- 
trols, have not taken affirmative action 
to do so. 

The Census Bureau reports in the pre- 
liminary figures, 1950 census, that there 
are 45,875,000 dwelling units in the 
United States. House Joint Resolution 
196 would affect between 2,000,000 and 
2,250,000 units, or only slightly more 
than 1 out of 23. This is substantial 
proof that it is no longer a Federal prob- 
lem but one for local determination. 

The constantly vacillating position of 
Congress relative to decontrol is causing 
considerable confusion among American 
cities. Many cities do not feel that ac- 
tion is necessary, They are aware that 
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they are to be automatically decontrolled 
as of March 31, in accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 880, Eighty-first Congress. Cer- 
tainly the promise of the Congress should 
be kept. 

If rental housing is imperatively 
needed in industrial areas or near mili- 
tary establishments, relax regulation X 
and let the record-breaking home build- 
ing industry go to work now. A continu- 
ing imposition of Federal rent regula- 
tions will have the effect of reducing fur- 
ther the existing inventory of rental fa- 
cilities through forced sale by unwilling 
owners to unwilling buyers. 

To continue to freeze rents below fair 
value continues to discourage the sup- 
plying of rental homes needed for de- 
fense workers in this emergency period. 

This resolution affects less than 6 per- 
cent of the housing units and population 
of the United States. If this Congress 
has a responsibility to stabilize prices, if 
this Congress believes that we should 
do a good job in being fair to all the 
people, if we have that responsibility 
then we have the responsibility to enact 
a law which will affect all the housing 
units of the country, which will be fair 
to all the people of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it was said a while ago 
that this was not a controversial meas- 
ure. I disagree with that. I say that 
whenever this Congress attempts to 
enact a law which will treat part of the 
people unfairly, then it is time for us 
to stop, look, and listen. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
really amazing to me to sit in this Cham- 
ber and hear some of the arguments that 
have been urged against the extension 
of rent control until June 30 of this year, 

One of the arguments was that we 
did not get any letters and we did not 
get any telegrams and nobody came to 
us and told us that we ought to extend 
this rent control for another 90 days. 

I am wondering whether or not you 
think the people of this country have 
sent men and women here to represent 
them or sent us here to act as ostriches 
to dig our heads into the sand and close 
our eyes to the facts and say, “Since no- 
body has told us what the situation is 
that confronts this country of ours to- 
day, let us not do anything about it.” If 
that attitude is to prevail, then this 
Congress ought to close up and go home 
and wait for the next election when the 
people will send here men and women 
with courage enough to enact into law 
the things that this country needs. 

Another very amazing statement was 
made a little earlier in the debate to the 
effect that we will never have peace un- 
til we stabilize the dollar. I think that 
is a most astonishing statement. In ef- 
fect it means that the emblem of this 
democracy of ours shall be the dollar 
sign. In my opinion, if ever we make 
that the emblem of freedom and of de- 
mocracy we will never again have suffi- 
cient strength to keep our freedom or to 
keep democracy as we know it, and even 
less, be able to help spread it through- 
out the rest of the world, particularly 
through that part of the world which is 
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now being attacked by those who would 
enslave it. 

We heard—I do not know whether you 
recognized it as such but I did—a con- 
fession of political error. I remember 
the very same arguments being urged on 
this floor by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of our committee not so long ago. 
He was followed at that time by the over- 
whelming majority of his party in voting 
to strike out of the Defense Production 
Act provisions for control of general 
credit and provisions for control of com- 
modity speculation. We just heard a 
very erudite argument on economics and 
economic theory as to how to stabilize 
the dollar and how to continue a pros- 
perous country, and how to bring prices 
down, and thereby control inflation, 

If I understood him correctly, he told 
you that one of the principal ways of 
controlling inflation is by credit con- 
trol—by direct credit control. Read the 
Defense Production Act, read first the 
bill as we introduced it, then read it as 
it was passed after the amendments pre- 
vailed as offered by the Republican side 
of the House. Note how you eliminated 
all provisions for direct credit control. 
Do you not remember the debate as a 
result of which you struck out of that 
same bill the provision for control of 
commodity speculation? How can you 
control prices of foodstuffs? Last week 
the lovely ladies on the Republican side 
provided a basket brigade. They brought 
in baskets of food and showed us how 
little you can buy today in foodstuffs as 
compared to what you could have bought 
10, 20, and 30 years ago. Do you think 
you can change that situation, if you do 
not control commodities at their source? 
Do you think if you allow commodity 
speculation and gambling to run ramp- 
ant on the markets at their source that 
you can control the prices of the com- 
modity when it reaches the consumer? 


There is your confession of political 


error. 

That is the only politics in this reso- 
lution, You talk about controlling in- 
flation by taxes. Yes, that is one way. 
Do you remember the fight in the last 
session to get some control over inflation 
by excise taxes? 

Then we are told that rents in the Dis- 
trict of Coluribia should be controlled 
because we, the Congress, do that es a 
city council does it in other cities. 
Again let me say to you, do not be an 
ostrich. You are not fooling any of 
your people back home. Rent control 
here in the District of Columbia, is for 
us, aS well as for the rest of the people 
of the District. But it is mainly for us 
who come here from distant places and 
who must rent homes here. You are 
trying to save your cwn hides and your 
own skins by your District rent control, 
but you will not give it to the people back 
home who need it. The people in my 
district do not need it. We have local 
rent control in my city and in my State. 
It is quite true that neither the land- 
lords nor the tenants are satisfied with 
it, but there will he no runaway rents in 
my city or in my State when this law 
dies. 

But there will be runaway rents 
throughout the rest of the country. 
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There will be runaway rents in every 
defense area of the country. 

When the cracks become obvious in 
the foundation of the house, do you wait 
until the house crumbles down on your 
head before you shore it up? Cannot 
you read the signs throughout the coun- 
try? Do you not see how things are 
happening in every area where we have 
defense plants and where we are trying 
to produce enough so that our boys, when 
they do go overseas, will have the where- 
withal to carry the fight to the enemy? 
Are you going to sit back and let our 
factories stand vacant because the work- 
ers who will produce the material will 
have no place to live? Will you wait 
until they are driven out of their homes 
and then try to find a place for them to 
live so that they can work and produce? 

You cannot sit back and say we do 
not need any rent control because wher- 
ever we lifted rent controls, there was 
only a mean—I think that is the expres- 
sion the gentleman used—a mean in- 
creace of 11 percent. Maybe it is mean, 
but it is “mean” to figure that way—to 
use statistics that way—to take the 
highest of the percentages of the in- 
creace of rent in the decontrolled areas 
and compare it with the lowest and then 
say there has been 9 mean increase of 
only 11 percent. 

Let me give you some of the figures 
and see how “mean” this decontrol ac- 
tually is. In eight cities that have been 
decontrolled, the increases were from 26 
to 41 percent: Houston, Tex., the in- 
crease averaged 41 percent; Beverly Hills 
Calif., 41 percent; Dallas, Tex., 35 per- 
cent; Topeka, Kans., and Eugene, Oreg., 
30 percent; Knoxville, Tenn., Jackson- 
vill-, Fla., Oklahoma City, Okla., 26 per- 
cent. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
knows that the figures he used are per- 
centages of those units where the rent 
was increased; that they do not include 
those units which were decontrolled but 
on which the rents were not increased, 

Mr. MULTER. I do not know how the 
gentleman figures an average increase, 
but if I have a house on one street and 
the rent is not increased, and if I have 
a house on another street and the rent 
is increased, that is the increase that the 
tenants are getting in the second house. 
Averaging figures decreases no rents; you 
can figure an average that way but it 
does not benefit the tenant who has to 
pay the increase. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes; but if the 
gentleman takes one house where there 
has been an increase of rent and omits 
50 houses where there has been no in- 
crease and cites the increase of rents for 
the group as a whole as being 50 per- 
cent, the gentleman is not using statis- 
tics fairly. 

Mr. MULTER. I have not done that. 
We all know, of course, there are some 
few landlords who have not increased 
rents, but we also know that where there 
is no rent control the rates have been in- 
creased, are now being increased, and 
will be increased still further. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Were there any units that 
were not increased? And, if so, what 
percentage did not have an increase? 

Mr. MULTER. There have been, of 
course, some areas where the rental de- 
mand was such that the increase was 
nominal, but they are small communi- 
ties. In all of the larger communities 
where rent control has been lifted the 
increase has been from 26 to 50 percent. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How much have 
wages increased between 1939 and 1951? 
Is it not true that people generally are 
getting two or three times as much as 
they got in 1939? 

Mr. MULTER. I do not have the 
statistics of the wage increases, so I 
cannot answer precisely, but I will state 
that the increases in wages and cost of 
living have been such that they still do 
not permit the average tenant in these 
large communities where rent control 
should be in effect to pay any great 
increase of rent. If you take as the 
amount of rent that the average ten- 
ant can afford to pay, 22 percent, you 
will find that in those areas where these 
increases have been permitted to occur 
because rents have been decontrolled, 
the percentage of rent’ to income has 
gone up as high as 35 or 40 percent. In 
none of those areas where rent has been 
decontrolled has the income-to-rent pro- 
portion remained at 22 percent. In 
other words, in every one of those areas 
where rents were decontrolled the wage 
earner is now paying more than his share 
of income for rent, more than 22 percent, 
in some places as high as 40 percent. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I may state 
that I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] in what 
he stated he wanted in the next bill to be 
considered, but I cannot understand how 
any Congressman can justify rent con- 
trol in the district where he lives, that is, 
in Washington, D. C., and not give the 
same privilege to people in other dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. He and I do not want 
anything for ourselves as Congressmen 
that we cannot give to the American 
people. 

Mr, KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. Has not every com- 
munity in the country had that same 
privilege? 

Mr. MULTER. Had the same privi- 
lege that a Member of Congress has for 
rent control? 

Mr. KILBURN. To have rent control 
in their community if they wanted it. 

Mr. MULTER. I suppose technically 
the gentleman is right, but I still say that 
the people of this country have a right 
to look to their duly elected Representa- 
tives to give them the protection they 
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cannot get locally. This is no longer a 
local matter. We are now dealing with 
a defense effort. Are we going to give 
the workers of America a place in which 
to live so they can produce for the armed 
services or are we not? That is the 
question presented here. You cannot 
avoid it, no matter what you say or how 
you say it. 

We have been told that rent control 
throttles industry, particularly the build- 
ing industry of this country, and pre- 
vents those who would like to have homes 
from having them. What is the story on 
that? The 1950 census figures show that 
we have the largest percentage of home 
owners this country has ever before had. 
That is at the end of a long rent-control 
period. Forty-nine and six-tenths per- 
cent of the population of this country 
today live in their own homes. Did rent 
control stop it? The number has been 
increasing year by year. That is no rea- 
son why we should not now continue to 
protect the other 51 percent of the people 
who need protection. 

In 1950 this country produced more 
dwelling units than in any prior year 
and the building industry tells us today 
that 1951 will be another banner year. 
They do not say it will be a banner year 
if we take off rent control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the - 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, you 
heard a few moments ago an argument 
that if we continue rent control here for 
another 90 days we will soon find our- 
Selves in the same condition Ireland and 
France find themselves at the end of a 
long period of rent control. Ireland and 
France do not have rent control as we 
know it. They have what is tantamount 
to rent freezes. The rent is fixed at 
what it was years ago and it cannot- be 
increased. We do not have any such 
situation in this country. Any landlord 
who has the right to an increase, who 
can show that he needs it, may go be- 
fore the rent-control authorities, estab- 
lish his case and get an increase, Al- 
most every landlord who was entitled to 
an increase has gotten it. 

There have been isolated cases here 
and there where a man has felt he was 
hurt because he did not get all he was 
seeking or because he let his property 
fall into disrepair and they would not 
give him an increase due to the fact he 
was not keeping his property up, he was 
not giving the tenant the service the ten- 
ant was entitled to. That is the situ- 
ation in connection with all controls. 

We have men and women who are 
trying to do a job enforcing these laws. 
Here and there a mistake will be made, 
but those mistakes can be corrected. 
They can be corrected administratively 
and they can be corrected legislatively. 
Do not be scared one minute by all this 
talk about what has happened in Ireland 
or France with reference to rent control. 
This Congress at all times holds the 
reins. We fix a definite date for the 
expiration of the law. If it needs fur- 
ther extension we extend it beyond that 
time. If we extend it too long we have 
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the right at any time to repeal it by 
joint resolution or by enactment of a 
bill. As a matter of fact, this very reso- 
lution says in so many words that the 
law is extended until June 30, 1951, or 
until such date fixed by proclamation of 
the President sooner terminating it or 
by joint action of the Congress. 

I was somewhat amused to hear a little 
earlier in the day that in England there 
is no building of dwellings. The gentie- 
man told you he had observed that about 
a year ago when he was in England. I 
have been in England several times. The 
last time was on the same occasion that 
the gentleman from Kansas was there. 
Unfortunately he has misunderstood the 
facts as he learned them on that occa- 
sion. There is a restriction upon dwell- 
ings being built in England, but the re- 
striction is not against all dwellings. 
The restriction requires that rental 
dwellings for the low-income groups be 
built first, and there is a ratio set. Only 
one out of every four units can be built 
for a private home owner's use; in other 
words, that means three are built for 
rental for every one that a man might 
build for himself. We have no such 
limitation in this country and we will 
have no such limitation and there is 
no such limitation in this resolution. 

I now call your attention to one other 
thing. If rent control goes out of ex- 
istence on March 31, the Office of Rent 
Control will nevertheless continue until 
June 30 under existing law which will 
remain unchanged if we should by 
chance defeat this resolution. The 
Office of Rent Control will continue to 
function until June 30 nevertheless; so, 
those of you who have some peculiar dis- 
like for that particular administrative 
agency, get out of your heads the idea 
that if you should defeat this resolution 
you are going to put that agency out of 
business. It will continue nevertheless 
until June 30. 

I say to you that you should continue 
the existing law until June 30 because, 
as has been said to you earlier in the 
day by the chairman of our committee, 
we intend very soon to start public hear- 
ings on the question of amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. At that 
time we will consider the entire control 
situation, not merely with reference to 
rents but with reference to commodities, 
with reference to foodstuffs, with refer- 
ence to clothing. The entire over-all na- 
tional control problem in all of its facets 
will be presented to our committee at 
that time, and we hope to bring before 
you after that is done a bill which can 
give the country the kind of controls 
that it needs and only those that it 
needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 204 (f) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

„H) The provisions of this title shall 
cease to be in effect at the close of June 30, 
1951, or upon the date of a proclamation by 
the President or upon the date specified in 
a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
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of the Congress, declaring that the further 
continuance of the authority granted by this 
title is not necessary because of the exist- 
ence of an emergency, whichever date is the 
earlier; except that as to rights or liabilities 
incurred prior to such termination date, the 
provisions of this title and regulations, or- 
ders, and requirements thereunder shall be 
treated as still remaining in force for the 


purpose of sustaining any proper suit or 
action with respect to any such right or 
liability.” 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments, under the rule, the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) to con- 
tinue for a temporary period the provi- 
sions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, pursuant to House 
Resolution 169, he reported the joint 
resolution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Worcorr moves to recommit House 
Joint Resolution 196 to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 39) to continue for a temporary 
period the provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency if this joint resolution is 
identical with the House joint resolu- 
tion just passed? 

Mr. SPENCE. I understand the Sen- 
ate joint resolution is identical with the 
House joint resolution. No amendment 
was made to the Senate joint resolution 
and no amendment was made to the 
House joint resolution. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 204 (f) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The provisions of this title shall 
cease to be in effect at the close of June 
30, 1951, or upon the date of a proclama- 
tion by the President or upon the date 
specified in a concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses of the Congress, declaring that 
the further continuance of the authority 
granted by this title is not necessary be- 
cause of the existence of an emergency, 
whichever date is the earlier; except that 
as to rights or liabilities incurred prior to 
such termination date, the provisions of this 
title and regulations, orders, and require- 
ments thereunder shall be treated as still 
remaining in force for the purpose of sus- 
taining any proper suit or action with re- 
spect to any such right or liability.” 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings by which House Joint Resolution 
196 was passed were vacated, and that 
joint resolution was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the joint 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HucH D. Scorr, In. 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. Hvem D. Scorr, JR., asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 


THE SITUATION IN ASIA 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, the situation in Asia is still 
that of an aimless conflict conducted 
with great bravery in the field but with- 
out a foreseeable end, without direction 
at home on the part of the administra- 
tion’s leaders, or on the part of the 
probably well-intentioned Committee on 
Good Offices of the United Nations and 
the other committee of the United Na- 
tions which has been meeting for over 
6 weeks to devise what sanctions, if any, 
are to be invoked against the Chinese 
Reds. 

If we are at war, and I think most of 
the Members of the House will agree 
that we are, the question is how to win 
it. If peace is desirable, and I am sure 
we all agree it is, the question is how 
to get it. If we are to win the war, it 
seems to me we ought to be willing to 
accept the aid of Asiatic nations who 
are anti-Communist. It seems to me 


we should back the free Chinese on For- 


mosa. By backing them we might well 
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find them the spearhead which will stir 
up all China to revolt and keep Stalin 
so busy at home that he will not have 
the time nor the energy to make more 
mischief abroad. 

This in turn might relieve the pres- 
sure on Europe and might help to bring 
about a solution to this question of 
which is the most important in the con- 
tainment of communism, Europe or 
Asia? As a matter of fact, the real 
present question is: Where now is the 
active military sector? The answer is 
that the active military sector is Asia. 
If we fought there intelligently with the 
use of those allies who are willing to 
do some of our fighting with us and 
for us, we might end that as an active 
military sector, and at the same time 
reduce the pressure on all the anti-Com- 
munist forces in Europe. The Chinese 
Nationalist forces could help the present 
UN forces by opening a second front in 
south China. Eventually we are going 
to have to adopt some such policy. Why 
not now? 

Our present policy, of course, has the 
Navy acting in opposition to the Army 
because by our orders to the Seventh 
Fleet in Formosa waters, our “bril- 
liant”—and I use the word only in quo- 
tation marks—foreign-policy advisers in 
the State Department. have accom- 
plished at least six ways of defeating 
the American purpose and in the course 
of using the Navy to defeat the purposes 


of anti-Communists everywhere we 


have also been in the position of using 
the Navy to force the Army and the Air 
Force and all UN forces to accept more 
casualties in Korea than are necessary. 

By keeping the Seventh Fleet in For- 
mosan waters under the orders which. 
demobilize the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
all 700,000 of them, the largest trained 
anti-Communist forces in Asia, this is 
what we accomplish: First, it has hurt 
our ally, free China, by preventing its 
forces on Formosa from aiding their re- 
volting comrades on the mainland; sec- 
ond, it is hurting the French by freeing 
Chinese Red forces to aid Ho Chi Minh 
in Indochina. This has hurt European 
defense by keeping 90 percent of the 
French professional military forces from 
training duties at home; third, it has 
hurt our British allies, they have missed 
some opportunities themselves, by free- 
ing Red Chinese to concentrate against 
Hong Kong; fourth, it has given com- 
plete freedom of action to the Chinese 
Reds by protecting their vulnerable 
southern fiank from the only force they 
fear, the Chinese Army on Formosa; 
fifth, this frees the Chinese Reds to hurl 
the bulk of their forces against our men 
in Korea; and, sixth, it permits the 
Red Chinese to tie down the bulk of our 
professional Army-training forces in 
Asia, thereby hurting the defense of 
America and Europe. 

Use of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
is long past due. It is long past the time 
when it could be called an ounce of pre- 
vention. But I might add that an ounce 
of prevention even now would be much 
better than pounds and pounds of white- 
wash later with some more of these Seth 
Richardson “snow job” boards set up 
to alibi the administration in this trag- 
edy and such future tragedies as will 
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occur during each of the days which 
follow this day when we must never for- 
get that an average of 200 United Na- 
tions forces daily are becoming casual- 
ties, killed, wounded or missing. 

The President's own obstinate attitude 
on the thirty-eighth parallel matter is 
increasing the confusion. He takes the 
position that it is a question of tactical 
decision to be made by the commander 
on the field. A recent editorial in a 
Washington newspaper points out that 
this is not a tactical decision at all and 
quotes with approval General MacAr- 
thur’s own statement. I quote: 

The problem involved requires much more 
fundamental decisions than are within. my 
authority or responsibility to make as the 
military commander—decisions which must 
ignore the heavy cost in allied blood which 


a protracted and indecisive campaign would 
entail, 


In other words, General MacArthur 
thinks that the question of the thirty- 
eighth parallel is most important, and 
it is. 

In another body, Senator KNOWLAND, 
of California, has said, and I quote: 

It is time for the Government to disclose 


upon what basis it would negotiate for peace 
in Korea. 


How far shall we go? Unless we devise 
some solutions which we have not yet 
publicly announced the answer is that as 
far as Korea is concerned we are going 
on, and on, without authority to bomb 
the enemy’s supplies and bases, and on 
until we again reach the boundary of 
the Yalu River. And then what? And 
at what cost? 

Upon what terms are we prepared to 
make peace in Korea to forestall the 
needless slaughter of our own men with 
the terrifically heavy casualties which 
are being sustained by the enemy? 

I submit that it is not sufficient to 
have on record a mere United Nations 
pledge of a conference in return for a 
stabilized line; I submit that it is neces- 
sary to wage peace as forcefully and as 
intelligently as you wage war; and Gen- 
eral MacArthur has time and time again 
assailed the limitations upon his right 
of counteroffensive action in the Korean 
war, which limitations he asserts cannot 
fail to end in a stalemate. He has 
warned that there ought to be no illu- 
sions about the kind of campaign we are 
conducting, that as these Allied battle 
lines shift back and forth we have no 
military objective whatever, save to 
bring about as many casualties as possi- 
ble and thereby to further the debilita- 
tion of the combat forces of the enemy 
arrayed against us. It seems to me that 
that is hardly a worth-while reason for 
involving the population of the United 
States in war, inflation, and endless in- 
creased mobilization, the addition of ter- 
rific burdens without any foreseeable 
end. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I believe 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
been in Korea. From his observations 
on the spot, will the gentleman say that 
there is any possible chance of securing 
a reasonable peace in that area? 
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Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I would 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I have been in Korea on active duty 
in combat areas. I have talked to many 
Gl's and officers. The confusion as to 
what we are fighting for on their part is 
very great. On the basis of the way in 
which the war is presently being con- 
ducted there is no chance whatever for 
reasonable peace on the field of battle. 
Something more has to be done at Wash- 
ington and in the UN. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I should 
like to say also, if the gentleman will yield 
further, that it seems to me that the tax- 
payers of the United States are assuming 
a terrific burden because in the event of a 
stalemate—and that is what it appears 
will happen in a short time—the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will again be asked to 
finance a whole rehabilitation program 
for the south of Korea. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. There is 
no doubt about that. First we blow up 
the bridges, then the enemy builds a 
bridge and we blow the enemy’s bridge 
again; then they blow up our bridges. 
Then when the war is all over we will re- 
build all the bridges and everything else 
that was damaged, and then we will sup- 
port the civilian population. That is not 
a very sensible program, standing alone. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I do not know whether 
the gentleman is criticizing the conduct 
of the war in Korea or General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I assure 
the gentleman I not only am not criti- 
cizing the conduct of the war by General 
MacArthur, but that I have only the 
highest praise for him. I had a 2-hour 
luncheon with him when I was in Tokio. 
The general then expressed great frus- 
tration, ard his frustration must be ever 
so much greater now. He has at all 
times indicated—and I am not attempt- 
ing to quote him directly, but I may say 
to the gentleman he has at all times in- 
dicated a desire to use the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, and he has indicated a com- 
plete failure to understand why we do 
not accept the aid of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces. 

Mr. PRICE. Does the gentleman have 
some knowledge of what our decision is 
going to be in Korea after the military 
decision? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I have 
just said that it is virtually impossible 
either to anticipate the future military 
decisions in Korea or even to anticipate 
the political decisions in Korea, because 
the Government at Washington has not 
told the people or the general, so far as 
I am aware, the objectives for which we 
are fighting in Korea either military or 
political, other than to say that we are 
there to repel aggression. 

Mr. PRICE. Does the gentleman have 
any knowledge of some sort of treaty be- 
tween the Chinese Reds and Russia that 
might throw us immediately into a third 
world war if some of the movements he 
now suggests are made? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I can only 
say to the gentleman that I have not 
yet gotten to that point in my telk where 
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I have made a suggestion. I am about 
to get to it. If the gentleman had not 
attempted to anticipate my suggestion, 
I would be able to tell him what I have 
in mind, which I shall be glad to do. 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, up to this 
point I can only go on what the gentle- 
man has previously said. I think the 
gentleman will concede that there has 
been great military progress on the part 
of the United Nations in Korea during 
recent weeks? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Yes; of 
course, and it reflects great credit upon 
the military, because being soldiers and 
sailors they take their orders and they 
execute them. They have done magnifi- 
cently. But the morale of these people 
has inevitably suffered because of the 
fact they have not the remotest idea 
what further plans Mr. Truman has in 
mind for them. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about morale he observed during his 
visit to the front some weeks before the 
November elections. The gentleman has 
not been over there for the past 4 or 5 
months, has he? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I agree 
with the gentleman, I have not been over 
there recently. I was there in August 
and September, but may I also remind 
the gentleman that I have spent a good 
deal of time visiting our wounded boys 
in the hospitals. If the gentleman would 
go with me to Walter Reed, Valley Forge, 
or some of the other hospitals and in- 
terview the casualties, as I have, he 
would hear them ask: “What are we 
fighting for in Korea?” It is an attempt 
to answer the question which concerns 
the gentleman just as much as it does 
myself that I will make a suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It seems 
to me the situation confronting General 
MacArthur is a stalemate and we are not 
going to have any more to say about that 
situation than we are as to whether or 
not we are going beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel. The United Nations is 
going to make that decision. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. There is 
reason to believe that the United Nations 
will ultimately make some decision, but 
what that will be I do not know. Up to 
now it has been a very weak-kneed de- 
bating society, willing to allow the United 
States, the Turks, and our other gallant 
allies from a number of nations, to do 
the major part of the fighting for them 
while other UN nations have done much 
of the talking. I have supported the 
United Nations, but I must say that I 
have many misgivings as to where they 
are going from now on if they do not de- 
cide either to fish or cut bait in this 
matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gen- 
tleman tell us whether or not on his trip 
to Japan and Korea, as well as in con- 
nection with his trips to the wounded in 
various hospitals, he has come to any 
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conclusion as to what we are fighting for 
in Korea? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Other 
than the general program of trying to 
contain communism, no. Our United 
States Ambassador to Korea wouldn’t 
even admit that we were there for that 
purpose. He wanted to stick to the 
phrase “to repel aggression.” On @ 
broad scale I am aware of the fact that 
we are supposed to be preventing com- 
munism. I am not sure that continu- 
ance of the conflict on the present basis 
without an attempt to find a solution is 
the best possible way to fight communism 
on a long-range basis. That is why I 
have a suggestion to make in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If we should be 
successful in Korea, including the tak- 
ing of all of North Korea, would that be 
any great advantage to the United States 
in the containment of communism and 
if we do will we have to remain there 
indefinitely and police North Korea if we 
desire to maintain the gains that we have 
made? Would that be the situation? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. The mere 
capture of additional real estate would 
not in itself solve the problem. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I am 
afraid the way the questions are coming 
at me it may so exhaust my time that I 
shall not have a chance to explain my 
suggestion. I am not advocating the 
withdrawal of United Nations troops 
from Korea. I do have at this time an 
entirely different proposal. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should be glad to 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may continue because I think this 
is very instructive. If we continually 
give up real estate, we would lose? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Unques- 
tionably. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is what hap- 
pened to Chiang Kai-shek. If we keep 
on retreating we are going to lose. It is 
rather human nature that if a person 
keeps on retreating he never gets any- 
where. I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the gentleman that France 
has around 75,000 first-line troops in 
Indochina, probably 40,000 more troops 
in Indochina behind them. The French- 
men are fighting. Great Britain has 
about 75,000 troops in Malaya that are 
fighting now. So it is not all on our 
shoulders. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I would 
rather the gentleman make that speech 
in his own time. If he will ask me a 
question I will try to answer it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I was trying to cor- 
rect the impression that was given in 
answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I thank 
the gentleman. Our policies didn’t help 
much to prevent the Chinese Nationalist 
retreat. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Did the gentle- 
man in his travels, as well as in his in- 
vestigations made while talking to these 
soldiers, get any reason why the United 
States Government, as well as the United 
Nations, is not supporting Chiang Kai- 
shek and Nationalist Chinese troops? 
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Why are they not permi:ted to come in 
and give aid either in China or directly 
in Korea? Did he get any answer at all? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I have 
not had any helpful information that 
would answer that question from my ex- 
perience, not even from thoge great en- 
emies of the Chinese Nationalists, the 
Acheson lobby in the State Department; 
not even there. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In other words, 
they do not seem to know what they are 
doing themselves. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I would 
not say they do not know what they are 
doing, but if they do know what they 
are doing they have not taken the Amer- 
ican people into their confidence. I 
would say that Secretary Acheson and 
the Acheson lobby have for so long been 
identified with the antiforces of freedom 
in China, the anti-Nationalist group, and 
so closely sympathetic and familiar and 
friendly with the Communists’ point of 
view over there that they have found it 
quite difficult to enforce a true American 
position and join with the forces of free- 
dom in all the world. Now, we have had 
some speeches lately by Mr. Acheson and 
he is gradually getting on the band- 
wagon, and I would put him in the class 
of recent converts, and I do not think he 
should be singing in the choir so soon 
after joining the congregation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I can now an- 
swer the many hundreds of letters I have 
been receiving that I could not answer 
heretofore. 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. First of all, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s kindness and courtesy 
in yielding to me, although I do not agree 
with him. I think our present policy 
under Secretary Acheson has been the 
strongest to contain communism since 
he has been Secretary of State and for 
many years preceding him. I think he 
has done a terrific job in trying to fight 
the Communist threat throughout the 
world, particularly in the Far East. I 
stated before that the real answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Iowa has 
been made known to several committees 
of this Congress and the American peo- 
ple insofar as it could be without viola- 
tion for security reasons. There are 
definite military reasons why these 
things that the gentleman suggests have 
not happened. No one can say that this 
Government has not given aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek in every form that they possi- 
bly could. The record does not bear out 
the gentleman’s statement. We are as- 
sisting Chiang Kai-shek at the present 
time and building up a strong Nationalist 
Army in Formosa. We are protecting 
him against a Communist attack. 
Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would just like to say 
in regard to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] that 
nothing could be further from the truth 
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because it cannot be justified on the rec- 
ord, and it is entirely due to this pro- 
Communist thinking of the Acheson 
clique in the State Department that has 
brought about our trouble in the Far 
East. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I agree 
with the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if it 
is not true that the State Department or 
some politicians in Washington have 
been interfering with our military tac- 
tics for the last 10 or dozen years? They 
stopped in France for 3 or 4 weeks and 
let the Russians come up and grab off 
Eastern Germany. Now when we have 
an opportunity to do something in Ko- 
rea then we get interference again, not 
from the military but from the State 
Department or some of these politicians 
in Washington. i 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I think 
the gentleman has made a very interest- 
ing contribution. What we gain. in 
battle we lose in stupid statesmanship. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I will 
have to decline to yield further unless 
the gentleman asking me the question 
will also accompany his request that I 
may be permitted to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will be glad to. I 
just wanted to give the gentleman some 
information. I spent some time in the 
Far East a few years ago, and I spent 
some time in 1949 while making a check 
into taese things. The United States 
Government turned over $2,100,000,000 
in supplies to the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, a number of 
men around him sold those supplies to 
the Communists. I want to hasten on 
to say that the United States Govern- 
ment has given funds to Chiang Kai- 
shek in Formosa. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in reply to the gen- 
tleman I would like to say that John 
Carter Vincent, Owen Lattimore, and 
Jessup, and a lot of the rest of the pro- 
Communist clique have spent a great 
deal of time in the Far East, and that 
has been the trouble with our whole situ- 
ation. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes so that he may com- 
plete his statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. In the 
principal Chinese cities transportation 
is almost at a standstill, hospitals are 
heavily overloaded, revolt and sabotage 
are widespread. Do not forget that the 
land of China has been drained by war 
for 15 straight years. 

The United Nations Committee To 
Study Sanctions Against Communist 
China has sat for 6 weeks accomplishing 
nothing. No real effort has been made 
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by our Government to press for sanc- 
tions, nor to delve into the possibility of 
a peaceful solution. It is long past time 
for the President to act. I propose that 
he immediately put before the United 
Nations a formal proposal calling upon 
all Communist forces to withdraw im- 
mediately to a point well behind the 
Manchurian border, providing that if the 
Communists accept the President will 
then recommend to the United Nations 
that its United Nations Korean Commis- 
sion work out a plan for a free Korea, 
with provision for free elections and 
protection of its boundaries, and with 
such economic aid as can bring about 
normal conditions in that tragic nation. 

Once the Communist troops have been 
withdrawn, the way would be open for 
a gradual evacuation of United Nations 
forces. This would be necessary to guar- 
antee against recurrence of aggression, 
not only the evacuation but the sub- 
stitution of a peace-preservation force 
representative of all nations interested 
in the preservation of peace. 

It would not be surprising if the Chi- 
nese Reds and the North Korean Reds 
refuse our proposal flatly. We would 
then be in a position to say to the peo- 
ple of China, to the people of Korea, 
to the world, especially to the Asiatics: 
“We do not want to continue with the 
slaugb r which is costing our enemy 
10 to 1 or 20 to 1 for every one of our 
men lost; we do believe there is a chance 
of waging peace in the world. We are 
offering your Red leaders that chance. 
If they refuse, the blood of your chil- 
dren is on their hands.” 

Such a proposal brought to the at- 
tention of the Chinese people by in- 
formation sources available to us, in- 
cluding radio, espionage, leaflets and 
propaganda would not present real diffi- 
culty and would effectively reach them. 
The Chinese have normal reactions to 
normal stimuli; more than anything else, 
they hate war just as Americans do. We 
are in the position of killing people who 
ought to be our friends; that is, the 
plain, ordinary Chinese, as distinguished 
from Communist leaders. So far, in 
their eyes, we have done nothing to stop 
the killing of people who do not want to 
fight us. 

If the Chinese Reds withdraw, we have 
risked very little and gained greatly; 
we have stopped the slaughter of our 
men and of the men of many nations; if 
they refuse, we are in far better position 
morally and spiritually, to press for the 
use of strong UN sanctions to bring more 
force to bear to shorten the war. 

The Fourteen Points of President Wil- 
son weakened the German will to fight 
and shortened World War I. It is time 
for President Truman to act, in the 
hope of peace—in the cause of peace. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
resolution reading as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President of the 
United States should, without further delay, 
call upon the United Nations for the prompt 
approval and implementation of sanctions 
against the Chinese Communist aggressors, 
including the termination of all trade rela- 
tions with the Chinese Communist authori- 
ties by member nations of the United Na- 
tions, the blockade of territory held by mili- 
tary force by the Chinese Communists, the 
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right to take defensive action for the protec- 
tion of the United Nations military forces 
against the airfields, supply installations, 
and bases supporting the Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression, wherever such installations 
may be located, whether in Korea or Com- 
munist-dominated Chinese territory, and 
such other sanctions as may be helpful in 
terminating the present Korean conflict at 
an earlier date than would be possible with- 
out the application of such sanctions; and 
further 

Resolved, That after the authorization of 
sanctions against the aggressor, but before 
the use of such sanctions, the President of 
the United States should propose to the 
United Nations a call upon all Chinese Com- 
munist forces to withdraw immediately from 
Korea to a point behind the frontiers of 
Manchuria, coupled with the pledge of the 
United Nations to establish a trusteeship for 
the interim governance and protection of 
Korea, pending the preparation of a plan by 
the Korea Commission of the United Nations 
for a free, united Republic of Korea, with 
provision for free elections, protection of 
its boundaries, and such economic and mili- 
tary aid as may be necessary to restore peace- 
ful and normal conditions; and further 

Resolved, That in the event of refusal by 
the Chinese Communist authorities of this 
peace proposal by the United Nations, that 
such proposal and its rejection be given max- 
imum publicity within Communist-domi- 
nated areas, by the United Nations and by 
the individual member nations thereof, using 
all publicity and propaganda media at their 
command; and further 

Resolved, That in the event of the refusal 
by the Chinese Communist authorities of 
this peace proposal, the prompt and vigor- 
ous use of sanctions to punish the aggressor 
and to hasten the termination of the Korean 
conflict, be immediately put into effect by the 
United Nations, without further extended 
negotiation or delay. 


I urge upon my colleagues the sup- 
port of such a resolution, believing that 
if the Chinese Communists are today 
looking for a way out, if they are trying 
to save face, and if they are anxious to 
find a way to peace, surely this is an 
act of good will which offers a reason- 
able solution which ought to be accept- 
able to other people of good will. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think the gentle- 
man is entirely correct. The United 
Nations did set up such a commission, 
and so far the Chinese Communists 
have not shown any inclination, and I 
think the gentleman's idea might be very 
timely because the Chinese Communists 
are getting a pretty bad licking, so they 
might be anxious to yield to such a solu- 
tion as proposed by the gentleman, 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I want the 
gentleman to understand I am not talk- 
ing of an immediate cease-fire order 
along the line where the troops are pres- 
ently deployed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 
gentleman entirely. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Nor am 
I talking about any earlier suggestion. 
My suggestion simply is that if the 
Chinese Communists, not the North 
Koreans, of any stripe, if the Chinese 
Communists will withdraw toward the 
Korean borders our troops, our Air Force, 
and our Navy will assume a noncombat 
status pending their replacement by 
other occupation forces from all the 
peace-loving nations of the world, and 
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if such proposal is accepted we will have 
made a great gain in the world, but if 
it is refused we then have a terrific prop- 
aganda vehicle, to the Asiatic peoples 
especially, indicating that we are not 
imperialistic warmongers, which, of 
course, we are not, but that we are 
thinking in terms of peaceful solutions 
as well as military force. However, if 
peaceful solutions are not accepted, we 
are prepared not merely to throw the 
military force of the United States fur- 
ther into the breach, but that we will 
suggest more help from our friends in 
the United Nations in the words of 
Richard III, “Once more into the breach, 
dear friends, once more.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I would like to say 
this in answer to what one of the gentle- 
men said a little while ago. It is only 
a short distance from Korea to Japan 
and Port Arthur, Korea, and Sakhalin, 
you have three arrows pointing toward 
Japan, and that is another reason why 
we are very much interested in keeping 
the spread of communism down and 
retaining it. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Does the 
gentleman agree with General Mac- 
Arthur’s views, and I may say that I do, 
that we should have a peace treaty with 
Japan at the earliest possible moment? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course it should 
also be pointed out that the remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia, with 
regard to the military situation and the 
necessity of retaining Korea for that 
purpose applied just as much in January 
of last year when the Secretary of State 
announced that we would do nothing to 
defend Korea as they apply at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Of course 
they do, and it was the Secretary of State 
who gave the tip-off to the Communists 
that this land was ripe for the plucking, 
and on his head lies the terrific burden 
of responsibility for that. A new Secre- 
tary of State would be cleansed of that 
tragic error. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SUTTON] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION AND LUSTRON 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 12 I made a I1-hour speech in 
which I brought out some of the prob- 
lems of the RFC and the conspiracy 
which existed between Mr. Dunham, one 
of the Directors of the Board, and Rex 
Jacobs, F. L. Jacobs, Merl Young, and 
Rosenbaum and some of the other 
money-hungry fellows who had their 
finger in the pie down at the RFC. At 
that time I did not defend the loan 
which had been granted to the Lustron 
Corp., but I was emphasizing the fact 
that we needed housing for defense, that 
Lustron should be opened up and re- 
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activated for defense housing. Again 
on February 8 when I obtained the name 
of “mink-coat Sutton” by bringing out 
the mink-coat story, I again brought 
out the fact that housing was desper- 
ately needed, not only in the United 
States, but also in our possessions out- 
side the country. I brought out letters 
from every commandant of every naval 
district in the United States, with the 
exception of two, to the effect that hous- 
ing was critical and that the boys were 
living in shacks and could not have their 
families with them. I was talking about 
the boys who were drafted, those who 
had volunteered, and those who served 
their present enlistments, that were not 
revolunteering because of the housing 
shortage. 

Since that time I am sure most all 
of you have seen the articles in the 
papers here in Washington and all over 
the country telling about the housing 
conditions of our servicemen in Alaska. 

In the Washington Daily News of 
February 22, 1951, there was a full page 
devoted to the Alaskan situation. It 
was headed “GI slum housing in Alaska 
a threat to our defenses.” 

Another article was headed “GI fam- 
ilies in Alaska pay $100 monthly for 
shacks,” and they have pictures of some 
of these little one-room houses. There is 
an article credited to the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers which is entitled 
“Housing Fouls Up Alaskan Defense“; 
and another article headed “ ‘Dream 
houses’ just dreams.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert these articles in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Texas). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

(The articles referred to follow:) 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of February 22, 1951] 

GI SLUM HOUSING IN ALASKA A THREAT TO 
Our Derenses—GI FAMILIES IN ALASKA PAY 
$100 MONTHLY FOR SHACKS 

(By Andrew Tully) 

ANCHORAGE ALASKA, February 22.—If of- 
ficial Washington can spare the time from 
its cocktail parties, it ought to be ashamed 
of the way the wives and children of Ameri- 
can servicemen are living in this near-Arctic 
community. ` 

For security reasons, exact numbers of 
people involved can't be used. But at least 
several hundred servicemen and their fam- 
ilies—mostly enlisted men—are living in one- 
room shacks without plumbing. In many 
cases, families with three or fovr children are 
crowded into these hovels. And they pay 
rents from $85 to $100 a month, plus an 
average of $50 a month for heat. 

Let's visit in the some of Staff Sgt. Eugene 
Grueschow in an outlying section of Anchor- 
age known as Mountain View. 

IT’S WARM TODAY 

It's a pretty warm day, only 5° above 
zero, compared with temperatures of 20 
below a month ago. 

In an unpainted shack covered with tar- 
paper lives Sergeant Grueschow, his wife 
and three children. The shack is one room, 
about 15 by 15. Mrs. Grueschow is sitting on 
the couch chatting with a neighbor. Against 
one wall there’s a two-tiered Army-type bunk 
bed. Robert, age 3, is sleeping on the lower 
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bunk. Katherine, 2, a tow-head, has just 
awakened in the upper berth against an- 
other wall. 

There’s a bassinet in which Paul, 3 weeks 
old, cries fretfully. A curtain in the corner 
conceals the family’s single closet. There is 
a counter with closets above the chest. 
There are also drawers, a cupboard, a chest 
and a combination desk-table. Heat is fur- 
nished by an oil cooking range. 


COMMUNITY PUMP 


Being a staff sergeant, Gene Grueschow 
has been able fo buy on terms a small, 4 
cubic-foot electric refrigerator, There is no 
toilet. There is no wash basin. There is no 
sink for drinking water. The Grueschows 
have to walk up the street to a community 
pump used by thirty-odd other families. 
Water flows freely from the pump except 
when the pump freezes. Then Gene 
Grueschow has to go 3 miles for water. 

To go to the toilet, the Grueschows have 
to walk 50 or 60 yards to a community utility 
room. This is poorly heated, if at all. The 
shack has space on one side for men and on 
the other for women, There are also show- 
ers which often have hot water and tubs for 
doing the family laundry. 

The Grueschows are lucky because they 
are buying their shack. They've made the 
down payment and now are paying only $60 
a month on the mortgage. Of course, they 
still have to shell cut $50 or so a month 
for heat. And, since they're buying, they're 
also charged $5 a month for electricity, $5 
a month for ground rent until they buy 
the lot for the shack, and $5 a month for use 
of the utility room. Their outlay comes to 
only $75 a month instead of the $85 for rent 
most of the tenants pay. That's not count- 
ing the money for heat, 
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Yes, the Grueschows are lucky. They're 
not like the family over on Lane Street sev- 
eral blocks away who don't even have a 
pump. The ral who is head of this 
family of four—the kids are two and three— 
doesn't want any trouble with anybody so he 
asked to stay anonymous. You might call 
him Daniel Boone considering the way he 
and his family live. 

Anyway, all the water used by the family 
is carried by the corporal in big pickle jugs 
from Elmendorf Air Base, a couple of miles 
away. When he can hitch rides that’s fine. 
When he can’t—well, his legs are still young 
and strong. 

Of course, the corporal and his family 
share their privy with only three other fam- 
ilies and it rarely get colder than 10 below 
or so in the little structure except around 
midnight. 


“FURNISHED” HOME ’ 


Then there's the family of Corp. William 
H. Epperson—a wife and two children, aged 
four and eight. Like other families existing 
in these subhuman accommodations, they 
rented their shack “furnished.” But when 
they moved in they found no dishes except 
a few chipped cups and saucers and no pots 
and pans. There’s one bed, a couple of chairs, 
and a chest. Corporal Epperson bought a 
cot. Now the kids have a place to sleep. 

Surprising, most of the tenants of Moun- 
tain View and similar spots around Anchor- 
age are fairly cheerful. At least the family's 
together, they say, and that's something. 
Only sometimes the smell kind of gets you. 
You know how it is. 


“Dream Houses” Just DREAMS 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

We've been building dream houses in 
Alaska since the end of World War II. 

Unfortunately, few have ever gone beyond 
the dream stage. No one is sure how many 
houses we've built in Alaska. Army Engi- 
neers say it would take 2 days at least 
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to check their records. But they agree— 
along with everyone else—that we haven't 
built nearly enough. 

No one disagrees that they need to be 
built—and soon. But, somehow, we've never 
gotten around to it. 

There has been no shortage of ambitious 
plans. In 1948, for instance, the Army an- 
nounced we were spending $41,000,000 on 
Alaskan housing. It said that “may be less 
than 1 percent of the total housing con- 
templated for the Territory.” It spoke of 
converting Alaska from a “relatively unde- 
veloped defense outpost into a major mili- 
tary base.” Since then, however, the other 
99 percent has been slow in showing up. 


AFRAID TO INSPECT 


One of the most stinging indictments of 
Alaskan housing was penned last year by 
Brig. Gen. Dale V. Gaffney, then in command 
of Ladd Air Force Base at Fairbanks. 

“T have purposely refrained from requiring 
my surgeon and sanitary inspectors to per- 
form their normal inspection of housing 
areas outside the post, he wrote the Penta- 
gon, “because I am certain I would be com- 
pelled to prohibit the greater percentage of 
the lower income bracket people from occu- 
pying their homes. I feel this action is justi- 
fied because of the breakup of families 
and the heartache which would occur if it 
were done. 

“Within the past 3 days, I have been 
confronted with an attempted suicide, one 
family completely broken up and several 
requests for aid to prevent the separation of 
families, all because of the lack of housing.” 


SEVENTY DIVORCES 

„A striking example is the case of the 
Ninety-seventh Bombardment Group. Sev- 
enty divorces are reported as the result of 
separation of families.” 

Since the end of the war, the three armed 
services have spent approximately $377,000,- 
000 on military construction in Alaska, That 
figure includes a lot of other things—for in- 
stance, the naval petroleum reserve at Point 
Barrow and the long-established Alaskan 
Communications System. Moreover, there 
were no housing funds in the first three 
fiscal years after World War II. We did not 
get to it until the fiscal year 1948. 

Since then, as a rule, we have spent about 
half of the money appropriated for Alaskan 
construction on housing—family quarters, 
barracks, and bachelor officer quarters, The 
latter is a military term for hotel. In 1949, 
we spent $59,000,000 for Alaskan construc- 
tion. In 1950, it was $103,000,000. The next 
fiscal year—1951—the three services will 
spend $111,000,000. 


TOUGH SLEDDING 


Alaskan housing—despite the fact that no 
one is against it in principle—always has 
had tough sledding. Last year, despite the 
pleas of Alaska’s Governor, Ernest Gruening, 
and of the then Defense Secretary, Louis 
Johnson, the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees could not agree on a $600,- 
000,000 military-construction bill. It in- 
cluded 8137, 000,000 for Alaskan construction 
about which there was no argument. The 
wrangle continued until winter set in and 
work was impossible in Alaska, 

Mr. Johnson foresaw that. In September, 
he warned that “delay until January will be 
expensive.” It means that all work will have 
to be stopped, construction crews shipped 
home and recruited all over again. 

Finally—on January 1, 1951—Congress 
rushed through a construction bill. Of 
$111,000,000, approximately $44,500,000 is for 
housing. That includes 824,900,000 for 
family quarters, $11,600,000 for barracks, and 
$7,900,000 for bachelor officer quarters. 

The Defense Department says that is “all 
we can build during the coming construction 
season” which runs from May through 
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September. It's already signing contracts 
and recruiting labor. 

Actually, $24,900,000 will buy only about 
770 homes. A family house that would cost 
$14,500 in the United States costs $32,500 up 
there, 


Hovustne Fouts Up ALASKAN DEFENSE 


The greatest single obstacle in preparing 
a proper defense for Alaska has been the 
lack of adequate housing and facilities to 
meet the military requirements. 

That is a conclusion of the Alaskan task 
force of the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee made public today. The committee, 
in a lengthy report on the Territory, said 
it probably would be impossible for the 
United States physically to hold all of Alaska 
and the Aleutian chain in the event of an 
all-out war with Russia. 

Particular attention was paid to housing. 

“The housing for dependents,” said the 
report, “is shocking. 

“There appears to be no justification for 
the Federal Government not realizing its 
obligation to the familles of military per- 
sonnel permanently assigned to Alaska and 
supplying adequate shelter for them. 

“This applies also to civilian employees 
who are living in the area, 

“Notwithstanding the funds which have 
been appropriated in the past, the require- 
ments for housing of personnel, including 
family quarters, are extremely critical at the 
present time. 

“Out of 100 percent of the total require- 
ments for family quarters, only 17 percent 
has been completed. Funds are available 
for an additional 17 percent, leaving a defi- 
ciency of approximately 66 percent in family 
housing.” 

Many of the shacks in which American 
personnel are housed, saal the committee, 
were wholly unsuitable for habitation, and 
living conditions disgraceful, 


Mr, SUTTON. An article appearing 
in the Washington Post and the Times- 
Herald of Thursday, March 1, 1951, 
headed “Soldiering in Alaska” has an- 
other heading: “For $135 a month you 
can live in a chicken house.” It tells 
about those in service in Alaska having 
one room and a shabby room at that 
and of our servicemen living in con- 
verted latrines, 15 by 15 feet, at $135 a 
month; no running water; heat provided 
for $50 a month; having to go 50 yards 
for a latrine and having to walk 3 miles 
for water. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this article at this point. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News of 
March 1, 1951] 

SOLDIERING IN ALASKA—For $135 A MONTH 
You Can Live In A CHICKEN House 
(By Andrew J. Tully) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 1.—Less than 
one-fourth of the servicemen entitled to 
live on the base are now being accommo- 
dated on Alaska’s three major military in- 
stallations. 

And of that number, almost one-half— 
most of them with children—are living in 
substandard quarters which would be un- 
comfortable in a New York winter. 

Yet these people are considered well off 
here. Most of the rest—including lower- 
grade enlisted men not entitled to live on 
the base—are living in one-room cabins with 
no plumbing or toilet facilities and paying 
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civilian landlords $185 a month, including 
heat, for that dubious privilege. 

If you want to extend callousness to the 
nth degree, you can wash your hands of these 
lower-grade enlisted men. Technically 
they're not supposed to have families here. 
They aren't even supposed to be married. 

But all the rest is strictly Uncle Sam's re- 
sponsibility. Under military regulations, 
the Government is required to provide hous- 
ing on the base for all officers and the first 
three grades of noncommissioned officers. 

Thus regulations are a tragic joke in 
Alaska. 

CONVERTED LATRINES 


At Elmendorf Air Force Base and nearby 
Fort Richardson in Anchorage, a total of 
4,167 family units are required to house those 
entitled to base housing. Only 1,332 families 
are now being taken care of and 517 of those 
are living in tarpaper shacks, converted la- 
trines, and “temporary” Quonset huts which 
the military deems sub-standard. 

The story is the same—or worse—at Ladd 
and Eielson Air Force bases, both in the 
Fairbanks area. Ladd needs 1,906 family 
units. It's got 457, of which 171 are sub- 
standard. Eielson needs 1,014. It's got 208, 
every one of which has been ruled unfit for 
occupancy. It was 40° below zero in Fair- 
banks the other day. In most of these glort- 
fied chicken houses occupied by officers with 
children there are three or four rooms—each 
about the size of a large bathroom back in 
the States. But there are plenty of children 
living in two-room shacks designed for child- 
less couples. ! 

y OIL STOVES 


They all have inside toilets and running 
water. But they are heated with inadequate 
oil stoves which aren't much help against 
Arctic winds that seep through the tattered 
tarpaper exteriors. The only time they're 
really warm is just after there's been a heavy 
snow. Then the man of the house banks 
snow high around his dream castle to keep 
out drafts, 

What's being done to improve the situa- 
tion?” The answer is not much. Elmen- 
dort and Fort Richardson need a total of 
8,352 additional housing units, and only 672 
are either under construction or will be start- 
ed during the next building season. Only a 
small percentage will be ready for occupancy 
by next winter, Another 424 units have been 
approved and money is available to build 
them, But nobody knows when they'll be 
built. ; 

Ladd Field, at Fairbanks, needs 1,620 addi- 
tional units. None are being built now and 
only 555 are planned for the future. Eielson 
needs 1,014 units; 112 are under construction 
and 373 have been approved for future con- 
struction, 

SOME HOPE 

Only here in Anchorage is there any im- 
mediate hope of the military getting a new 
slice of civilian housing. The Pacific Alaska 
Building Corp., with FHA funds, is building 
a new apartment project. Because it's Gov- 
ernment property, the Government has ear- 
marked 464 of these units for use by either 
the military or civilians employed by the 
military. 

Units—one and two-bedroom size—will 
rent for $100 to $125 a month, including all 
utilities and garages, 

These apartments will be heaven for those 
lucky enough to get them. But for a long 
time to come, there won't be enough heaven 
to go around in Alaska. For a long time to 
come, most servicemen will continue to 
exist in what is a rough approximation of 
Bell. 


Mr. SUTTON. That is the situation 
that has been brought out by the news- 


papers, and they have done a wonderful 
service for the boys in the service and 
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for this Congress in bringing out the 
conditions existing in Alaska. 

But we do not have to go to Alaska 
to find such conditions; we can go to 
Camp Lejeune, Marine base, Jackson- 
ville, N. C. I was down there the other 
day; I got there the day after a married 
boy burned to death in a little trailer 
that the boy was renting and having to 
pay $100 a month for. He and his wife 
and two kids were living in this little 
trailer. I looked around and found they 
had about 500 of those trailers. 

Mr. Speaker, these were marines, gal- 
lant men, I do not consider them a police 
force. I myself served with the marines 
in World War II. They are living in 
shacks and trailers at Camp Lejeune. 

Then I was amazed, Mr. Speaker, 
when I found that the United States 
Navy wanted to take over the Lustron 
plant, throw away $37,500,000 that is 
owed to us, the taxpayers, and to take 
a bulldozer in and destroy $15,500,000 
worth of tools and equipment, a set-up 
which would complete 100 houses a day 
which the RFC says and everybody 
agrees—that 100 prefabricated houses 
could be built by that per day. I was 
amazed, Mr. Speaker, when I found out 
that the Navy had asked General Harri- 
son to let them have this for an assembly 
plant for planes. 

I went out to Columbus, Ohio, with 
the Senate subcommittee, Senator 
Sparkman, Senator FREAR, Senator CAPE- 
HART, who went out to investigate and 
make recommendation to General Har- 
rison. We went right on the scene of 
the plant; we went through this plant. 
The RFC man out there, Mr. Richard 
Dyas explained it to us. He was loud 
in his praise of the type of home that 
had been constructed in this plant. I 
do not have to go back into the time 
when Lustron was in operation and tell 
you about the conspiracy that closed 
down Lustron, because I did that on the 
12th of January and on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary so I am not going to pester you 
with that any more. But as we went 
through this great plant with its 23 acres 
of machinery that had been installed, 
some of it embedded 30 feet in the 
ground, I wondered why the great 
United States Navy in which I spent 542 
years, should even ask for a plant like 
this to be destroyed when they need 
housing so badly, when every command- 
ant of every naval district in the United 
States with the exception of two had 
been begging for housing for the boys 
in the service and for their families; yet 
I found that Admiral Fry had requested 
General Harrison to turn this great 
housing plant over to the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, after we got back from 
Columbus, Ohio, and having taken testi- 
mony out there, the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Banking and Currency headed by 
the Honorable JoHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, wrote a letter to the Honorable 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, on March 1, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter may be inserted in 
the Record at this point. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Marcu 7, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILSON: As you know, the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is very much 
concerned with the critical problem of pro- 
viding the thousands of housing units ur- 
gently required both for military and civil- 
ian occupancy in the national defense. This 
concern has increased as the immediate 
need for marshaling the Nation’s building 
resources has been developed in the com- 
mittee’s hearings on the pending defense- 
housing bill. 

In the face of this critical problem, the 
subcommittee has become concerned with 
the ruling made on January 31, 1951, by 
the Defense Production Administration to 
the effect that the Government-owned pre- 
fabricated housing plant and facilities lo- 
cated in Columbus, Ohio, should be con- 
veyed to the jurisdiction of the Navy De- 
partment and converted for use as an as- 
sembly plant in conjunction with adjoining 
Government-owned facilities now used by 
North American Aviation Corp. 

It is our understanding that this ruling 
was made in response to a request made to 
you by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration on January 5, 1951, for your decision 
as to the most advantageous use which 
might be made of the housing plant for the 
defense program, but that in making its 
ruling the Defense Production Administra- 
tion gave little or no consideration to de- 
fense housing needs or to the practicability 
of supplementing and increasing the North 
American facilities by means other than 
the conversion of the housing plant. We 
have unsuccessfully attempted to induce 
the Defense Production Administration to 
consider alternative means. 

In the matter of an outright choice of uses 
for the plant, assuming the existence of no 
practicable alternatives, the subcommittee 
is not disposed to interfere with the dis- 
cretion and judgment of the appropriate 
agencies of the Government charged with 
administration of the defense program. The 
subcommittee does insist, however, that one 
important function of the defense program 
should not be sacrificed or impaired in favor 


of another, when the opportunity exists to 


further both. The subcommittee believes, on 
the basis of evidence it has developed, that 
the practicability of supplementing the 
North American facilities by means other 
than the conversion of the prefabricated 
housing plant warrants your personal con- 
sideration. 

Since the issuance of the ruling by the De- 
fense Production Administration, the sub- 
committee has energetically given its con- 
sideration to a constructive solution, despite 
the press of other urgent business related 
to the national defense. On February 13, 
members of the subcommittee traveled to 
Columbus and inspected the plant, taking 
testimony at that time bearing upon the 
physical factors involved. On February 16, 
we addressed a letter to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation requesting pertinent 
data and information, and received its re- 
sponse on February 26. On the same day, 
we met in closed session with representatives 
of the Navy Department and on February 28 
received the Navy's comments. 

I am enclosing copies of the letters re- 
ceived from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and Navy Department in response 
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to our request for information, from which 
it will appear: 

1. That ample space exists on the sites of 
the housing plant and aircraft plant for the 
construction of necessary additions to the 
aircraft plant, and without violation of any 
of the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority governing the construction of 
buildings in the vicinity of airports; 

2. That such additions may be constructed 
within virtually the same time which would 
be required for conversion of the housing 
plant, if the machinery and equipment of 
the housing plant is to be dismantled and 
removed in such manner as to preserve its 
salvage value; 

3. That the cost of constructing such ad- 
ditions will be less than the loss which 


would be incurred by the Government if the 


machinery and equipment of the housing 
plant is to be removed; 

4. That the housing plant is capable of the 
production of 100 houses per day, or 24,000 
per year, and barracks, dormitories, etc., as 
specified by the Government, of such design 
as to require the use of not more than 75,000 
tons of common sheet steel per year, to cost 
not more than $3,200 at the factory, and to 
reduce manpower requirements to not more 
than 400 hours per house. 

5. That competitive bidding under the 
laws and regulations governing the disposal 
of surplus property is expected to produce an 
experienced tenant which would operate the 
housing plant on its own capital and pay 
to the Government as rental an amount 
which eventually could amortize the Gov- 
ernment's investment of some $35,000,000 in 
the plant, which will be lost in event of con- 
version of the plant for aircraft assembly. 

In addition, it appears that the existing 
facilities of the aircraft plant are sufficient 
for the time required to construct additional 
space. It is generally known that at the 
peak of production in World War II the air- 
craft plant employed some 25,000 to 30,000 
people and that at the present some 10 
percent of this number is employed. It is 
also generally known that the existing facili- 
ties are sufficient for all elements of plane 
production, including assembly, and that ad- 
ditional assembly space will be needed only 
when production schedules absorb existing 
capacity in late 1952, and it has been ob- 
served that a shortage of local housing may 
be a serious deterrent to obtaining the man- 
power required for operation of the aircraft 
facilities at peak production. 

It is realized, of course, that the conver- 
sion of the housing plant would provide a 
convenient means of supplementing the ad- 
joining aircraft plant. It is perhaps true 
that some parts of the housing plant could 
be used for storage and other incidental pur- 
poses in conjunction with aircraft produc- 
tion almost immediately and while the bal- 
ance of the plant is in process of conversion 
for its eventual intended use. It is also per- 
haps true that some of the special housing 
machinery and equipment on hand could be 
adapted for use in the aircraft-production 
program if its value could not be more ad- 
vantageously salvaged otherwise. But there 
has been no showing that any part of the 
housing plant must be used immediately or 
that any part of the machinery and equip- 
ment is indispensable for the maintenance 
of aircraft-production schedules, 

On the other hand, the subcommittee is 
impressed with the necessity of immediate 
housing production and with the advice of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that 
upon a determination by the Government to 
employ the housing plant for this purpose 
the property could be leased to any of several 
established and successful prefabricated- 
housing manufacturers for operation on its 
own capital and without financial assistance 
of any kind by the Government. Such a de- 
termination, of course, would include the 
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finding that some amounts of steel and 
other critical materials may be used in the 
defense housing program, but it is our un- 
derstanding that the general shortage of 
labor-saving materials such as plywood, gyp- 
sum products, etc., coupled with the shortage 
of manpower, eventually must lead to the 
use of some metals to greater or lesser ex- 
tent in defense housing necessary for the 
national security. 

Cn the basis of the foregoing, the subcom- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that this 
prefabricated-housing plant should be pre- 
served as a national asset in the absence of 
incontrovertible and overriding considera- 
tions requiring its destruction. The subcom- 
mittee requests that you give your personal 
consideration to the advancement, if possi- 
ble, of both the aircraft and housing func- 
tions of the defense program by the means 
suggested in this letter, and without prime 
regard to the mere convenience of either 
of such functions. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Rents. 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate subcommittee through the above 
letter recommends to Mr. Wilson that 
this plant be reactivated for building 
houses which we are in so desperate need 
of at this time. 

General Harrison did not alter his po- 
sition at all. He said that the Navy still 
needs the plant. Of course, I went fur- 
ther into the investigation in order to 
find out why the Navy needs this plant. 
It was amusing to me the run-around I 
got. In World War II, I was entitled 
by the Department of Defense to get top- 
secret material. I was entrusted with 
that material. I was entrusted with 
secret, confidential, and restricted ma- 
terial. At that time I was not a Mem- 
ber of Congress. Every time I would 
ask the Navy for something, some infor- 
mation, which would enlighten our sub- 
ject, or the committee would ask for it, 
they always waved that flag in front of 
you: “I am sorry, it is confidential.” 

Mr. Speaker, back in World War II. I 
was in research for a little while. I used 
to do the same thing when Congressmen 
asked me for something. I waved the 
same flag. It is a nice way of getting 
around a request, and the United States 
Navy is a past master in the waving of 
that flag. I used to do it myself. 

But I did not take that as an offense. 
I wanted to see whether or not the Navy 
actually needed this plant to assemble 


es. 

Before I go into that I would like to say 
a word or two about those who made the 
decision down in PA. 

I would like to pay General Harrison's 
company a compliment. I refer to I. T. 
& T. According to our colleague and 
very dear friend of mine, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays], he said in his 
speech the other day he had owned stock 
in I. T. & T. for some 20 years and all 
he had received from I. T. & T. was a let- 
ter saying they were sorry, no dividends. 
I think I. T. & T. did a wonderful job 
when it sent General Harrison down 
here because since General Harrison has 
been down there the company has de- 
clared a dividend. They are better off 
without him and I believe the United 
States Government would be better off 
without Harrison, too, 
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He is controlled by three men, and I 
told him this to his face. He is con- 
trolled by James Follin, Frank Creedon, 
and John Haynes, all three planted down 
in the facilities section by the real-estate 
lobbyists, 

Let us get a little background on some 
of these men. James Follin is under 
Frank Creedon; Frank Creedon is under 
Harrison, Mr. Speaker, you probably re- 
member that Frank Creedon is the same 
man who in 1946 was appointed Housing 
Expediter to liquidate the veterans’ 
housing program after Wilson Wyatt 
resigned and he did an amazing fast and 
effective job of liquidating this program 
to the great discomfort of thousands of 
veterans in the United States. 

As soon as the real-estate lobby de- 
cided that the program was giving too 
much encouragement to prefabricated 
housing and similar constructions which 
they regarded as against their interest, 
Creedon resigned from this post after 
the liquidation job had been thoroughly 
completed and was in charge of con- 
struction activities at the atom bomb 
plant in Hanford, Wash., under the 
supervision of General Electric. He 
came from this post a few months ago 
to head up construction activities under 
Harrison. His record has been closely 
associated with the real-estate lobby and 
conventional construction business ever 
since he was a kid. 

Now let us see about James Follin. 
Until about 4 or 5 years ago, Follin was 
executive vice president of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, one of the four leading 
real estate trade associations made up 
of representatives of building materials 
such as Johns-Manville, American 
Radiator Co., and so forth. He left that 
post and was appointed in charge of con- 
struction at the Federal Works Agency 
shortly after World War II, and is a 
definite plant, by the real-estate lobby, 
to see that their interests are protected. 

Let us see about John Haynes. During 
the last war, Haynes was in charge of 
the Building Materials Branch in the 
War Production Board, and since the end 
of the war he has been Director of the 
Commerce Department’s Construction 
Division. The Division was established 
on the strong plea of the real-estate 
lobby after the war, and Haynes was 
recommended for appointment by the 
lobby’s spokesman. The announced pur- 
pose of the Commerce Department’s 
Construction Division was to protect the 
interests of the building industry, which 
has always been understood to mean 
concerted opposition to prefabricated 
housing or any other threat to the estab- 
lished builders or producers of conven- 
tional construction materials. 

That is the Facilities Section under 
Harrison, Mr. Speaker. Naturally, they 
want to fold up Lustron. They do not 
want to produce houses. It cuts into 
their pocketbook. 

But let us now discuss the Navy. I 
checked into the Navy’s need for Lus- 
tron housing. I do not think I would be 
doing the country any harm by disclos- 
ing what I found. If North American 
were the only concern in the United 
States making planes for the Navy, I 
Would not say this. Of course, it is clas- 
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sifled over there, but I think it is more 
important to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try that they know about it than it is to 
keep this restricted and confidential ma- 
terial from the people of America. It so 
happens that Navair 741, Revised, dated 
January 31, 1951, naval aircraft produc- 
tion program, marked “Confidential,” 
which is the program for all the planes 
produced for the Navy, shows that there 
are not enough planes to be produced in 
North American to keep them working 
for the next 5 years; that is, production 
for the next 5 years is not enough for 1 
month’s production in the Curtiss- 
Wright or the North American plant in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

During World War II Curtiss-Wright 
plant produced over 300 planes a month 
in Columbus, Ohio. North American 
has not been awarded one-half of 1 
month’s production for the next 5 years, 
and the Navy claims that they need this 
plant for plane construction and assem- 
bly. That is from the Navy's own pro- 
duction chart. To tell you the truth, for 
the next 2 years there are 11 more planes 
due from North American. Then they 
have in theory stage, research develop- 
ment and engineering, 1 month’s. pro- 
duction, theory stage, not in specifica- 
tions; it has not even been on the draw- 
ing boards yet, it is all theory, they are 
talking about it. Not 1 month’s produc- 
tion, and yet the Navy has the guts and 
the gall to say we need this great and 
much-needed housing facility, and wave 
that flag in front of us, destroying $37,- 
500,000 worth of housing machinery that 
belongs to the taxpayers, destroying 
$15,500,000 worth of equipment and tools 
to take over this plant to produce less 
than 1 month’s production of airplanes, 
North American, my friends, goes along 
with the Navy. Naturally they would 
like to have this plant. Now, if Grum- 
man or Chance Vought or MeDonaid 
asked for this plant, I could not say a 
word, because they are producing planes 
for the Navy and doing a wonderful job, 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with that, 
I wrote to the Secretary of the Navy try- 
ing to get some of this material. I 
wrote on March 12. Of course, after 
this special order came out the other 
day that I had 30 minutes, they speeded 
it up and sent it over by special messen- 
ger this morning. This one pamphlet 
would show you that North American 
only owes the Navy 11 planes for the 
next 5 years, and in theory stage they 
would not have over one month’s pro- 
duction. Naturally, they do not want 
any Member of Congress to have such 
information. They want to wave the 
flag in front of your face. 

Set out below is what I requested from 
the Secretary of the Navy: 

! Marca 12, 1951, 
Hon. Francis P. MATTHEWS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Ma. Secretary: I would appreciate 


your making the following information 
available at the earliest possible date: 


1. Naval aireraft production program, 
dated January 31, 1951, NAVAER 741, revised. 
2. How many airplanes are ready for com- 
bat when they come off the assembly line? 
8. Can you support ships coming off the 
line with Government-furnished equip- 


1951 


ment, which includes motors, 
gear, engines, and so forth? 

4. Can you support a 2,500-ship program 
with engines today? 

5. If not, how long will it take you to sup- 
port it? 

6. Have you modified the F-86 to a Navy 
version FJ-2? 

7. Are you satisfied with the AJ-1? Have 
there been any unexplained crashes? 

8. What is the program for today, as com- 
pared with the firm program of 1952? 

Thanking you in advance for this infor- 
mation, I remain 

Gratefully yours, 


electronic 


Pat SUTTON, 
Member of Congress. 


When they answer, they talk about the 
design, the refinements, and so forth, 
which is very evasive. 

Then question No. 7 “Are you satis- 
fied with AJ-1? Had there been unex- 
plained crashes?” North American was 
the one making AJ-1, which has not 
proved successful and never will. It has 
killed more boys than planes have been 
made. I hope they do not produce 
another AJ-1. Yet Harrison, in charge 
of MPA, falls for this line of malarkey 
and the Navy waved the flag in his face. 

Of course, he was a general. He knows 
that generals never make mistakes, and 
admirals never make mistakes. 

It reminds me of something funny. 
In January of 1942, in World War II, I 
volunteered in the Navy. I was sent on 
to Notre Dame, to a midshipmen’s 
school, the V-7 program. I had been 
there 2 months when they gave us a 
physical examination for promotion to 
midshipman from apprentice seaman, 
In the physical examination we went 
through the rigors, and so forth, and 
then they lined us all up in the nude, 
and the doctor went down the line look- 
ing ateach one. He looked at me, and he 
said, Lou have a pilonidal sinus. You 
are disqualified.” They gave me a medi- 
cal discharge. 

I went back to one of the outstanding 
doctors at home, Dr. Edwards, in St. 
Thomas Hospital. This doctor examined 
me. He said “Surron, there is nothing 
wrong with you.” I wrote back to the 
commanding officer of Notre Dame and 
gave him a letter from the doctor. In 
reply I got a nice letter in which he said, 
“I am sorry, but the Navy has ruled that 
you have a pilonidal sinus.” 

I had Dr. Edwards make X-rays, and 
I sent those up there, and I wrote a letter 
to my immediate commanding officer. 
He wrote me back and said, “The Navy 
has ruled that you have a pilonidal sinus: 
We cannot accept you.” My command- 
ing officer was a nice fellow, and he 
wrote me back and said, “Pat, if you 
want back in the Navy, you get a scar 
cut there and you can come back in.” 

It cost me $272 to get in. The doctor 
cut me open and sewed me up, and that 
was all that was wrong with me. 

The Navy never makes a mistake, but 
in World War II it cost me to the tune 
of $272 to get back in the Navy, that 
never makes a mistake. 

Admiral Pryor never makes a mistake. 
If you do not believe it, ask him, and he 
will tell you so. Regardless of what it 
does to the overburdened taxpayers of 
this country, he says, “We want this 
plant.” 
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Harrison, the general, has all these 
medals from foreign countries. Another 
medal should be awarded to him. Joe 
Stalin should have awarded him one for 
keeping our boys from getting houses 
and trying to turn Lustron over to the 
Navy. He has done a wonderful job for 
Joe Stalin in keeping this plant from 
going into the production of houses, that 
we need so badly today. If it were within 
my power, I would give him that medal, 
because he deserves it. 

Mr. Speaker, any man, regardless of 
who he is, that wants to destroy this 
$37,500,000 owed to the taxpayers, that 
wants to destroy this $15,500,000 worth 
of tools and this plant of 23 acres, set up 
to build 100 houses a day, when we need 
it as badly as we do, any man that wants 
to destroy that project, when they have 
no more right to it than I have, when 
they have no more need for it than a 
sawmill down in Tennessee, which could 
use it to more advantage than the Navy, 
in my estimation is doing nothing but 
traitorous work, and he is bringing about 


- a deception of the people by waving the 


flag in front of their face. 

This subcommittee and that investi- 
gation headed by Senator SPARKMAN 
went into the matter thoroughly. Frank 
Creedon went into it. He went out to 
Columbus, Ohio, one night and the next 
day he came back and made his report. 
That was his investigation, biased. Mr. 
Speaker, I said he was not only biased, 
but he was prejudiced. On the basis of 
that 1-day investigation they recom- 
mended that it be turned over to the 
Navy. I do not like to see the taxpayers 
hoodwinked like that. I do not like to 
see the boys who are living in latrines in 
Alaska, who are volunteering, being 
treated that way. Divorces are taking 
place because of this housing situation. 
I do not like to see those boys treated 
like that. That is why I am speaking 
here this afternoon. When the Navy is 
wrong, they are wrong. It is g wonder- 
ful protection to this country. I am 
proud to have been in the Navy during 
World War II. Iam still in the Reserves, 
so they could send me to Bongo-Bongo 
tomorrow and call me back. But, Mr. 
Speaker, as long as I am here and as 
long as I am a private citizen I am going 
to speak up for free enterprise and I am 
going to blast the Navy when they are 
wrong, and when I am wrong I want 
them to blast me. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. May I ask the gentle- 
man what chance do we have to recoup 
this $37,500,000 indebtedness against 
Lustron? Is there any practical chance 
that we may be able to get that money 
back to the taxpayers? 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman who is 
president of the company, Mr. Strand- 
lund, who is considered one of the out- 
standing engineers in the United States, 
made a proposition to the RFC that he 
would pay back $37,500,000 and would 
give to the Government 75 percent of 
the profits and pay the rent and not ask 
the Government for one penny if they 
would just cut the RFC loose and defend 
him from these leeches who want to get 
rich at Lustron’s expense and just turn 
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it back into operation to make defense 
housing alone and that in a matter of 
3 years he would pay back to the Gov- 
ernment $37,500,000. 

I may say in connection with that, I 
talked with the gentleman, Mr. Strand- 
lund, last week and he told me the same 
thing that I brought out on January 12 
and the same thing that the Federal 
grand jury is investigating right now, 
that there was a conspiracy to take it 
over after they saw that Lustron was 
destined to be a success, and he says, 
“If they do let the Navy take this over 
and the RFC scuttles me and my life- 
long project, I am going to sue the RFC 
and their coconspirators for $100,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that if this 
conspiracy is recognized by a Federal 
grand jury, then that is proof that he has 
a civil case, am I not right, Mr. KEATING, 
that if there was a conspiracy he would 
have a perfect cause of action against 
we the people through the RFC to the 
tune of $100,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I gather from what 
the gentleman says under his proposed 
plan we might have a chance to recap- 
ture some of the $37,500,000 or all of it, 
but if the Navy takes over the Lustron 
plant, do we have any chance whatso- 
ever to get one, single, solitary nickel of 
the money back? 

Mr. SUTTON. Not one penny. We 
will lose the $37,500,000 that the Gov- 
ernment has loaned out and we will lose 
the $15,500,000 worth of equipment there 
and the taxpayers once again would be 
hoodwinked. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
words of President Truman this is asi- 
nine. It bears out exactly what I said 
on January 12 that there was a con- 
spiracy between Dunham and Rex 
Jacobs, the man who overcharged the 
Government $15,000,000 in World War II. 
I hope that the President and Mr. Wil- 
son will reactivate Lustron and thereby 
provide housing for these boys who are 
fighting for this country, your country 
and mine, and do away with this petty 
waving of the flag that is being practiced 
by the Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Texas). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

MORE FOOD FOR THE WORLD 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a speech delivered by 
Hon. William E. Warne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as a part of North- 
western University’s centennial celebra- 
tion. The speech was given at Evanston, 
III., on March 1, 1951, before a distin- 
guished group of scientists and educa- 
tors. 

In these days when many are forecast- 
ing doom and the possible lowering of 
our American standards of living, Mr. 
Warne’s remarks shed a more hopeful 
light on the problem of feeding the peo- 
ples of the world. He points out that 
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through irrigation at home and assist- 
ance in irrigation development in other 
parts of the world we can contribute im- 
measurably to world stability and thus 
to world peace. He reports that “sup- 
plemental irrigation of a billion acres 
now cultivated and full irrigation of 
200,000,000 arid acres not now farmed 
could be expected to double the world’s 
food production.” 

Assistant Secretary Warne notes that 
of all the factors which determine the 
suitability of land for farming, water 
alone is the factor over which man can 
exercise more than nominal control. The 
effectiveness of this control may easily 
be seen when we recognize that the 200,- 
000,000 arid acres in the world now irri- 
gated, comprising less than six-tenths of 
1 percent of the world’s land area, pro- 
vide for about 25 percent of the world’s 
people. He also points out that in our 
plans relating to the world food supply 
we must measure them not alone in terms 
of numbers of people but also of the 
standards to be maintained. 

The manner in which Mr. Warne's 
speech was received indicates the sig- 
nificance of his efforts to call attention 
to the need for irrigation in the so-called 
humid areas of the United States. This 
program is especially significant if we 
consider the heavy emphasis on the prob- 
lems of irrigation that is being made by 
the point 4 program of the President, 
Scores of American technicians can 
bring American know-how to people all 
over the world in the field of irrigation 
as well as in industry. The text of Mr. 
Warne’s speech is as follows: 


WATER RESOURCES FOR AGRICULTURE 


In water resources for agriculture are to 
be found a chief hope of the world for 
enough food adequately to feed its expand- 
ing population in the years and decades 
ahead. Water is the one physical factor that 
dictates the character of agriculture over 
which man exercises more than nominal 
control. 

The world has water enough to bring about 
a tremendous increase in food supplies 
through irrigation. Man has been using 
the world’s water for at least 5,000 years to 
irrigate his food crops. But man has a long 
way still to go in applying irrigation tech- 
niques so as to make the best use of the 
world’s land and water resources. The 
United States has made its principal con- 
tribution to those techniques in designing 
and building great dams and water control 
works. We can contribute much to the 
solution of the world’s food-shortage prob- 
lem through sharing this know-how with 
other countries. 

The plowman has followed the explorer 
into most of the world’s habitable areas. 
In only a relatively few areas of the world, 
however, has the plowman found natural 
conditions ideal for agriculture. But where 
the trouble was lack of adequate moisture, 
man has taken long corrective strides. 
Somewhat more than 200,000,000 acres in the 
world are now irrigated. This acreage, com- 
prising less than six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the world’s land area, provides food for 
probably 25 percent of the world’s people. 

Much of man’s early cultural development 
Was associated with irrigation. The ancient 
civilizations of Egypt, Persia, India, and 
China were founded in areas where natural 
precipitation had to be supplemented by 
irrigation. 

The rice paddies of the Orient and the 
fertile valleys of the Nile and the cultures 
that they have supported through all the 
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years are evidence of the success of ancient 
irrigation. Some irrigation developments 
have an unbroken record of agricultural pro- 
duction which antedates history. Others 
have been abandoned because the productive 
capacity of the soil has been destroyed 
through misuse of the water, the soil, or 
both. 

Egypt provides possibly the most noted 
example of an ancient civilization dependent 
for its food supply on irrigation. We are 
told that irrigation by diversion of water 
from the Nile was practiced there as early 
as 3000 B. C. By 1400 B. C., a third of all 
the revenues of the Pharaoh’s government 
was utilized in the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation systems. Through the 
centuries, the flow and ebb of the tides of 
people in the valley of the Nile have followed 
closely the flow and ebb of use of the river 
itself. The story of other cultures contrib- 
utes similar chapters to the world’s book of 
history. 

In this hemisphere the principal stable 
agriculture developments existing at the time 
of Columbus were in areas of semiarid to 
arid climates—in southwestern United 
States, Mexico, and South America. As is 
shown by the Casa Grande ruins in Arizona, 
the aboriginal people of the new world de- 
veloped much skill in the control and use 
of water for agriculture. 

The problem of providing adequate food, 
faced by the ancients, is with us today. 
World population continues to increase at a 
surprising rate. Along with this increase, 
the pressing demand for higher living levels 
multiplies the requirements for food. 

By the end of this century, or soon there- 
after, the world’s population will reach 
3,000,000,000, according to Julian Huxley, 
former Director General of UNESCO, unless 
some unforeseeable force operates drastically 
to reduce present rates of increase. There 
is virtually enough food now produced in 
the world to sustain this number provided 
that living were reduced to the Asiatic level, 
and provided all of the world’s food were 
divided equally. A large share of the world’s 
population would be unwilling to accept 
these provisions. The dynamics of world 
food supply must be measured therefore 
not alone in terms of numbers to be fed 
but also in terms of standards to be main- 
tained. In terms of numbers, projected in- 
creases at current rates will require food for 
22,000,000 more people annually or 60,000 per 
day. In terms of standards, the timetable 
for increasing food supplies must recognize 
th- desirability of providing decent meals 
for all who will sit at the world’s dinner 
table. 

The earth’s land area from which much 
of the needed increase in food must come 18, 
of course, not susceptible of expansion on 
any significant scale. A relatively small 
portion of the land surface on this planet 
is endowed with all of the essentials neces- 
sary for intensive farming. Of the world’s 
$5.7 billion acres of land, 29.5 billion have 
suitable temperatures, 22.7 favorable topog- 
raphy, 16.3 adequate soils, and 12.2 suffi- 
cient and reliable rainfall. 

Consider the interrelationships of these 
factors. About one-third has suitable rain- 
fall and temperatures. About one-fifth has 
suitable climate and topography. But only 
one-fourteenth (about 2,600,000,000 acres) 
has that fortunate combination of climate, 
topography, and soils needed to sustain 
what we colloquially call a farm. 

Each of these physical factors exercises a 
“veto” power over all others, As I have in- 
dicated, the only one we can do much about 
is the limitation imposed by lack of mois- 
ture. Lifting this ceiling through irrigation 
is, of course, not the only means of increas- 
ing food supplies. Improvement of plant 
strains and other methods, which undoubt- 
edly will be discussed by the panel, will also 
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contribute greatly. They are not, however, 
encompassed by my subject. 

Experience in the United States has 
taught us to think of irrigation largely in 
terms of our own western development. In 
the West, irrigation projects, publicly and 
privately financed, provide water for farm- 
ing about 21,000,000 acres of arid and semi- 
arid land. The history of irrigation in the 
Valley of the Nile, in Mesopotamia, and 
around the Mediterranean Sea, like our own 
western experience, tends to encourage the 
popular view that irrigation is associated 
only with aridity. 

The irrigation of lands cultivated in humid 
and subhumid areas of the world promises 
an enormous food source. A billion acres of 
farm land in these areas could produce 
larger crops if water were made available to 
supplement the rainfall, which is not always 
dependable, This great acreage now yields 
less than it should because of moisture de- 
ficiencies. In some cases, the trouble is 
faulty distribution of the moisture, with 
adequate rainfall in early summer and 
drought in late summer, so that only crops 
which mature early, like cereals, can be 
grown. In other situations, the rainfall may 
be adequate in but 2 years out of 5, or in 
other erratic patterns. Irrigation, appro- 
priately arranged, would make possible the 


production of more food in such instances. 


The irrigation of crop land in humid areas 
already is beginning. I have had described 
to me with increasing frequency how some 
farmer in Iowa or in New York has made irri- 
gation pay. Some of the most expensive irri- 
gation works of which I have information are 
installed in Panama, in areas where the aver- 
age annual precipitation is more than 90 
inches. Bananas are produced there with 
supplemental irrigation. 

Many of the world’s so-called one-crop 
economies have developed because of the 
characteristics of the prevailing rainfall. 
Small amounts of irrigation water used dur- 
ing periods of seasonal deficiency would ex- 
pand the selection of crops, and widen the 
horizons of agriculture. Both the quantity 
and quality of crops would be improved, 
Two crops a year can be produced with irri- 
gation in some areas. Irrigated lands in 
several parts of Asia produce two crops a year 
now, and in some of the warmer areas of our 
own Southwest, certain lands are double- 
croped. When associated with other cultural 
practices to protect the land, irrigation can 
make a contribution in some limited areas 
through making it possible fully to use the 
exceedingly long growing season. 

The principal areas where irrigation should 
supplement seasonal rainfall deficiencies are 
in Central South America and in Eastern 
Asia and India. Other large areas in this 
category are in Central and Southern Africa, 
Mexico, and adjacent lands of Central 
America and Asia Minor. There are such 
lands in the United States as well. 

The areas of the world containing land 
which suffers seasonal rainfall deficiencies 
are indicated in brown on the wall map. 

The deserts and near-deserts of the world, 
where precipitation is too light to permit in- 
tensive cropping under natural conditions, 
contain an estimated 200,000,000 acres which 
might be irrigated. Development of this 
acreage, of course, can add another large 
volume of food to the world’s supply. The 
importance of providing water where precipi- 
tation is wholly inadequate is immediately 
appreciated. Many of these desert or near- 
desert areas are now partially irrigated. A 
much greater acreage can be reclaimed in the 
enormous area Which extends in a broad belt 
across Northern Africa through Asia Minor 
and on into the heart of China and Siberia. 
Other such areas are in Australia, in the arid 
west of North America, and in South America, 
where inadequate precipitation prevents or 
oes restricts formal agricultural opera- 

ons. 
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Fifty years of investigations have placed 
the limit of irrigation feasible under present 
repayment policies in Western United States 
at about 40,000,000 acres, including the pres- 
ently irrigated 21,000,000. Interregional 
diversions of water, the adoption of new con- 
cepts of national responsibility for irrigation, 
such as that suggested in the report of the 
President's Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion, and advances along the lines of the ex- 
periments in rainmaking, or any combina- 
tion of these, might greatly raise this esti- 
mate. 

To be sure, the irrigation of a billion acres 
now farmed and the development of 200,- 
000,000 desert acres lie beyond today’s eco- 
nomic horizons. Political difficulties likewise 
stand in the way. Few great river basins 
are encompassed by a single sovereignty. 
The complexities of problems related to in- 
terbasin water diversions will be multiplied 
in the international realm. We have found 
them difficult, though not unsolvable, at the 
level of interstate diversions in our own 
country. Such expansion of irrigation as I 
have suggested would require the solution of 
engineering problems of a magnitude as yet 
beyond the dreams even of this age of great 
works. Involved would be many long dis- 
tance, interregional transfers of water from 
river basins having a surplus to those where 
stream flow is deficient. Physically, how- 
ever, such expansion probably can be 
achieved. 

Supplemental irrigation of a billion acres 
now cultivated and full irrigation of 200,- 
000,000 arid acres not now farmed could be 
expected to double the world’s food produc- 
tion. Let me emphasize, however, that both 
of these totals are estimated in advance of 
anything like satisfactory world-wide studies. 

It would take a great deal of water to irri- 
gate such vast areas, but I believe the water 
is available, principally in rivers and lakes. 
The average discharge of the world’s 80 major 
rivers is almost 12,000,000,000 acre-feet an- 
nually. These 80 rivers include only those 
which each discharge annually at least 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet into the oceans. 

There are areas of the world where water 
for irrigation could not be found in natural 
streams. Arid lands in Australia, for exam- 
ple, are separated by reaches of oceans from 
major rivers. 

There are great diversities in precipitations 
and runoff among the river basins of the 
world. Not one single major drainage basin 
is adequately provided with the rainfall nec- 
essary for optimum production throughout 
its entire area and throughout the whole of 
the growing season prevailing there. All of 
these diverse conditions pose engineering and 
other problems requiring all our confidence 
in the age of science to sustain our belief 
that, in time and of necessity, solutions can 
be found. 

The flow of our rivers varies generally 
within narrow limits on a day-to-day basis 
and annually within tremendous extremes. 
As rule of thumb, the drier the area, the wider 
the fluctuation, both daily and annually. 

If an irrigator were dependent on a stream 
from which he would divert only 6 years out 
of 10, it would do him no good to plant tree 
crops which would die during the dry years. 
If the irrigation canal serving him could 
bring water to his land only during the high- 
water season, he could not plant late-matur- 
ing crops. 

American irrigation has been based in- 
creasingly on the policy of putting water 
aside in 1 year for use during a later year, 
Where Joseph stored the mature grain for 
the lean 7 years in Egypt's history, we store 
water in reservoirs behind great dams to fat- 
ten the lean years themselves. The work of 
the Bureau of Reclamation since 1902 thus 
has provided full or supplemental water sup- 
plies for somewhat more than 5,500,000 irri- 
gable areas. That total area was in part not 
previously watered and in part developed 
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originally by others, but with water service 
that proved deficient. 

Water from wells has been a major source 
of irrigation supply since the beginning. As 
the concept of irrigability broadens and ex- 
pands to include the delivery of supplemental 
water supply during relatively short periods 
of deficient natural rainfall, the importance 
of irrigation pumping from ground water 
will become more apparent. The world’s 
agricultural land is drained by subsurface 
as well as surface streams. Taken together, 
aquifers are capable of producing vast quan- 
tities of water. They are, however, subject 
to overuse. Note the increasing difficulties 
because of failing ground-water supplies in 
irrigated areas of our own Southwest. 

The water supplies available in our rivers 
and lakes may some day be supplemented as 
technological advancement makes possible 
the reclamation of sea water for agricultural 
uses. The ancient art of rainmaking ap- 
parently is now being reborn as a science, 
and from this source some day may come the 
answer to many water problems. Only in 
fancy, however, could these possibilities be 
taken into account today as economic means 
of increasing the world’s food supplies 
through irrigation. 

Modern irrigation in the United States be- 
gan just over a century ago when the Mor- 
mon settlers diverted City Creek to water 
their fields and gardens on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake. Since then, through in- 
dividual effort, corporate promotion, com- 
munity and cooperative enterprises, and 
State and Federal development, approxi- 
mately 21,000,000 acres, as I have noted, have 
been reclaimed from the sagebrush for crops 
through irrigation. From the first rule 
diversion to today’s complex series of dams, 
the engineering works have grown to keep 
pace with maturing legal concepts and bolder 
planning. 

Small, single-purpose irrigation projects 
gave way to the multiple-purpose project 
that included, with irrigation, hydroelectric 
power generation and other services. A pro- 
posal was made 45 years ago that planning 


. for the use of water and related resources 


should be on river-basin scale. The au- 
thorization of the 308 reports of the Corps 
of Engineers a quarter of a century ago be- 
gan to lay the ground work. The creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1933 
brought forth the first example. The work of 
the water resources subcommittee of the 
National Resources Planning Board firmly 
fixed the idea of basin-wide planning as the 
goal of the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment engaged in water development. 

Today, comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment has been proposed or is going forward in 
the valley$ of the Tennessee, Columbia, Colo- 
rado, and Missouri Rivers. Progress has been 
made on plans for such development in the 
Rio Grande Basin and the Central Valley of 
California. Interagency studies are in prog- 
ress in connection with the Arkansas, Red, 
and White River Basins, and the river basins 
of New England and New York. The Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
has just published the second volume of its 
report, listing 10 river basins for compre- 
hensive development in America’s future, 
The 10 include the basins of the Columbia, 
Colorado, Rio Grande, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama-Coosa, Potomac, and Con- 
necticut Rivers, and the Central Valley of 
California. This is not intended to be a 
complete inventory of river basin develop- 
ment possibilities in the United States. 
Rather, the 10 basins singled out for study 
by the commission were selected to show how 
the comprehensive river basin approach 
might be applied to basins diverse in size, 
hydrology, economic needs, and water de- 
velopment possibilities. 

The orderly development, now in progress 
in the United States, of river basins provides 
a pattern into which many other of the 
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world's rivers could be made to fit. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, is giving increased attention to 
water resources for agriculture. The tech- 
nical program of the United Nations itself 
is likewise exploring ways and means of help- 
ing underdeveloped countries to put their 
water resources to work. The point-4 pro- 
gram of the President is laying heavy em- 
phasis on the study of irrigation and related 
projects in underdeveloped areas. Engineers 
drawn from American industry and govern- 
mental agencies are now working under these 
programs in many parts of the world. Scores 
of technicians are being trained in the 
United States and in their own countries un- 
der supervision of American experts in the 
skill necessary to adapt American methods to 
their own irrigation problems. There are 
many problems which will have to be worked 
out before technical assistance can be fully 
effective abroad. Among them is the re- 
moval of economic barriers which thwart de- 
velopment in many of the smaller nations of 
the world, Point 4 offers a place of logical 
beginning. 

The contribution to the relief of present 
food shortages in the world and to the meet- 
ing of future requirements of a larger world 
population through assistance in irrigation 
development is one of the most promising 
methods by which the United States can 
contribute to world stability and thus to 
world peace, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Masachusetts [Mr. LANE] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, sooner or 
later we will provide pensions for all men 
and women over 60 years of age who are 
citizens of the United States. 

Impossible? Never been done before? 

As I recall, the year 1951 has never 
been done before. And it cannot be 
lived according to the pattern of 1921 in 
our changing world. 

Due to the miracles of medical science, 
the number of aged in our population is 
increasing. We are prolonging their 
lives, without giving them the means to 
support those lives. Once we have used 
up their productive years, we cast them 
adrift with a pittance that is supposed to 
absolve us from further responsibility, 

The present cut-rate pensions that go 
by the names of old-age and survivors 
insurance—and old-age assistance—are 
mere token payments. They do not 
spread enough purchasing power, and 
they fail to meet the minimum standard- 
of-living needs. 

Organized labor knows that something 
must be done about this to save our eco- 
nomic system from splitting wide open. 
The big unions are getting a combina- 
tion social-security and industrial-pen- 
sion guaranty of at least $100 per month 
written into the contracts covering their 
members. 

However, this is of no help to those now 
past 60 who cannot find employment and 
who had no unions to fight for them. 

Instead of a uniform program for all 
over 60—we have a law covering some, 
private agreements benefiting others, 
while the rest remain out in the cold. 
Now it is fine that we have a social-secu- 
rity law, and that the big unions are 
fighting for industrial pensions to bring 
the total up to $100 per month, but the 
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whole approach to the problem from a 
national viewpoint remains spotty. How 
about the millions of old folks getting 
anemic pension, plus those who must 
plead for old-age assistance? 

The General Welfare Federation of 
America, Inc., sincerely worried by these 
half measures, has come up with the 
right answer. 

It advocates social security for every- 
one from the age of 60 on, coordinated by 
law, through the enactment of the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act. 

Only a birth certificate or equivalent 
evidence of qualifying age and proof that 
the person reaching the age of 60 has 
been a citizen of the United States for 
at least 10 years would be necessary to 
make a person eligible. 

Pensioners shall not engage in any em- 
ployment which brings them within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
no pensioner under any other act of Con- 
gress shall be eligible to receive a pen- 
sion under the General Welfare Act un- 
less his retirement pay is less than $100 
per month. In such cases, he would be 
entitled to the amount by which his other 
pension falls short of this figure. 

Pensions shall be spent within the 
United States and its possessions or in 
passage to or from the same. An escala- 
tor clause shall compensate for fluctuat- 
ing changes in the cost of living. And 
recipients will not have to worry for fear 
that their benefits will be scaled down 
or taken from them entirely. 

Adjustments in the United States in- 
come-tax rates will take care of over- 
payments to those who receive additional 
income from their investments. 

The present old-age assistance pro- 
grams of the various States are a hodge- 
podge that split up Americans into con- 
tradictory degrees of pauperism and hu- 
miliation. The means test is degrading, 
forcing some people to hold back from 
seeking help until they sink down into 
unbearable poverty and fear. 

We are spending freely in order to 
hold international communism in check. 
But while we are building up defenses 
for the front door, we cannot neglect the 
situation within our house. Communism 
will never be repudiated by military force 
alone. Only when we have eliminated 
destitution within our own country and 
present to the world a society of our own 
creation in which no human being will 
have to plead for beggaring charity will 
we be able to claim that ours is the right 
answer to the problem of individual in- 
security. 

The clock of time indicates that this 
is the year midway in a revolutionary 
century. 

But in our treatment of the aged we 
are lagging far behind the facts of 1951. 

We have taken all the profit out of 
them, and begrudge the small return they 
ask and deserve. Just as we stripped 
Mother Earth until the dust storms and 
the creeping desert warned us that we 
must give something back in payment 
for what we had taken so greedily. 

We too may be old someday. And 
maybe alone, without wife or children 
or friends, or even the savings that seem 
so substantial at this moment. In that 
unpredictable future, over which we as 
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individuals have less control than we 
imagine, such scare words as “welfare 
state,” and “to the victor belong the 
spoils,” would not frighten us then. For 
we would ask only a little dividend from 
the human capital we had invested 
through the years to maintain the self- 
respect that is our due. 

Like the small and delicate lady who 
came into my office last week. 

Her face was wrinkled and unnat- 
urally white. As if her thinning blood, 
in an effort to conserve life itself, had 
shortened its lines of circulation. 

As she told her story, I learned of the 
life she had lived as the wife and mother 
of an average American family. In 
bringing up the children, not much could 
be set aside for a rainy day. Her hus- 
band operated a small store that never 
earned him any excess profits nor per- 
mitted him much leisure time. After 
the children married, the husband was 
stricken with a lingering and fatal ill- 
ness that consumed the couple’s modest 
Savings. He was not covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. When he 
died, the aging widow went to live with 
a daughter remaining in the home town. 
The daughter and the son-in-law had 
their hands full in taking care of their 
own children. 

There was no choice left for the old 
lady but to apply for old-age assistance 
and to endure all the prying into her 
personal affairs by social workers who 
sometimes confuse respectable people 
with the problem cases on “skid row.” 
The nerves of the old lady were worn 
raw by the repeated investigations and 
interrogations. The daughter and her 
husband became irritated when they too 
were questioned concerning their ability 


to help, even though they could barely- 


Ne, care of themselves and their chil- 
en. 

“Mister,” the old lady asked looking 
at me as if I were her last hope. “I’ve 
worked hard and have lived an upright 
life. Am I not entitled to a few crumbs 
of security without being treated like 
a suspicious character? Tell me, what 
shall I do?” 

How would you have answered her? 

Would you tell her to wait, and wait, 
and wait? 

Perhaps you would ask her to perform 
a miracle, to make time itself stand still 
until the legislative hair-splitting pas- 
time had exhausted itself; until social 
and economic adjustments catch up 
with the advances of technology. 

Or would you take refuge behind the 
lame excuse that hers is but one case? 

Yes, it is one of many. 

Too many. 

A national pension is the solution to 
this national problem. 

It would bring some order into the 
present confusion of railroad, industrial, 
Federal, State, local and veterans’ pen- 
sions which favor these groups while ex- 
cluding others. Vested pension rights 
would not be endangered by a new, uni- 
form, and complete coverage. But those 
already getting the above-mentioned 
benefits to the amount of $100 or more 
monthly, could hardly expect to collect 
twice. 
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The General Welfare Act that I pro- 
pose, would make all over 60 eligible, 
without having to prove need or prior 
contribution. 

Much of the money to support it could 
be collected currently through a with- 
holding tax on wages, on corporate and 
individual returns, and from other 
forms of taxation under the control of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The uncomplicated nature of the plan 
would reduce administrative costs to an 
absolute minimum. 

Life-giving income would go out to 
the aged, and thence into the main- 
stream of our economy, providing de- 
mand that would stimulate employment 
and production. 

Freedom from want is a victory yet to 
be won. 

If the United States, with its resources, 
cannot do this job and offer it as a 
hopeful example to the rest of the world, 
how can we expect other nations to be- 
lieve that we have the right answer to 
the problems of destitution and despair? 
We must succeed here before we can 
attempt to help other peoples. But the 
time is running short. 

The outlines of the future shape up 
in the ever-increasing belief that only 
a national pension for the growing num- 
ber of old people will balance our econ- 
omy, and help to put some of the Sunday 
spirit to work the other 6 days of the 
week. 

Either that or our society will collapse 
in its refusal to make the necessary ad- 
justments to the new environment in 
which we live. 

Faced with this reality, I believe that 
oo pension is coming eventu- 
ally. 

Why not now? 

In order to help in relieving this sit- 
uation, I am today filing a bill to pro- 
vide a Federal old-age pension for citi- 
zens of the United States 60 years of age 
or over in the amount of $100 a month. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
make this apply to people alike in all 
States? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, I do. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would take the place 
of old-age assistance that is now being 
paid people in some States who get as 
high as $80 and in other States as low as 
$15 a month? 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Woop] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


CONSTITUTION OR FASCISM? 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
letters are pouring in asking: What has 
happened to America? Why are we so 
confused and so conscious of lack of 
responsible leadership? Why have we 
not had a steady course charted for our 
Nation by those charged with that duty? 

One cannot find fault with these 
questions. After all, this aggregate of 
trusting people—the farmers, artisans, 
miners, woodsmen, city dwellers, sewer 
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diggers; and white-collar workers are 
America. We may never forget that 
so long as we keep the spirit of Ameri- 
can Government pure, they are our 
masters—not our servants. Whatever 
authority we have in this body derives 
from them. And also let it be clearly 
understood that such authority was ex- 
clusively given to us, not to be delegated 
to any other body on earth. It was to 
remain ours in perpetuity, and might 
never be devised to others. 
4 Nations, after all, are merely glorified 

individuals. They are subject to the 
same natural laws as the lowliest Amer- 
ican citizen. History has amply demon- 
strated that after old age has ended their 
usefulness in the Divine plan, they are 
erased from the procession of peoples as 
those who are no longer in touch with 
the Divine scheme of things. 

They die. In which case they remain 
as sorrowful wrecks on the shores of 


time, mute evidences that they have be- 


come recreant to the mighty urge which 
thrilled them in the beginning. One 
may point a moral, or adorn a tale 
through their contemplation, but the 
simple fact is that the Master of all 
things has decreed that some other folk 
are better conditioned to carry the torch 
of ultimate perfection. The dinosaur 
passed; why not the glory which was 
Rome? Once the special reason for 
existence has been considerately muffed 
by a nation it is wiped out of existence 
as mercifully as was the bronchosaurus, 

Mr. Speaker, the august plan of self- 
government, laid down by the founding 
fathers in 1789, still remains as a divine 
mandate. It was to be a completely 
responsive government to the sovereign 
will of the people, through a wise sys- 
tem of checks and balances set up in 
the Constitution. There was to be a 
system of very especially delegated rights 
to the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government. This was 
completely unique; the very special gen- 
ius of America, their only divine man- 
date. 

Within the framework of that mighty 
Constitution was erected that new con- 
cept in the waiting world: “A govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” It prospered in the 150 
years we permitted it to operate. It 
became mighty in the family of nations. 
Its peoples demonstrated a wealth of 
inventive genius which quickly gave 
America the mastery of machine pro- 
duction. Our standard of living was 
the envied hope of the rest of the world. 
Our aims were philanthropic; our ships 
carried our alms to the less fortunate of 
the world’s peoples. We heaped up 
wealth through thrift and personal sav- 
ings. The office boy of today became 
the master of industry tomorrow. We 
were the living representatives of the 
ideal of free peoples; we were America. 

And so we continued until the begin- 
ning of the New Deal. History may 
never fully record the true beginnings 
of that governmental monstrosity. As 
far as we can perceive at present, it 
was suggested to the then Chief Execu- 
tive by a smug group of intellectuals 
known as the “brain trust.” Through 
the machinations of that motley group, 
we were introduced to a new philosophy 
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of government based upon concepts en- 
tirely opposite to those upon which our 
Government had been founded, 

The individual was no longer supreme; 
no longer capable of self-government. 
The farmer was incapable of managing 
his farm; the banker deemed unfit to 
serve his customers at a local level. The 
laborer was to require the supervision of 
an all-wise central government in ar- 
ranging all phases of its contracts with 
industry; which in its turn, was to be 
harassed by the multitudinous ukases 
of a governmental group, composed of 
mere theorists, or worse, who knew 
little or nothing of business, but who 
were willing to sell what little talent 
they had to the plunderbund seeking to 
replace free government in America with 
a loathsome totalitarianism, 

The following steps may be clearly 
demonstrated in the progressive deteri- 
oration of the people’s government to 
that of a fascistic power state, which 
is already showing evidence of the same 
progressive tendency toward military 
domination which has always sooner or 
later become the principal characteristic 
of such governments. 

First. The abdication by Congress to 
the Chief Executive of emergency legis- 
lative powers. It had never been in- 
tended under the Constitution that such 
rights could be devised by Congress. 
They gave something which was not 
theirs to give. 

Second. And still worse, the surrender 
of the right to coin money, and establish 
the value thereof, which was another 
sacred right of Congress which the sov- 
ereign people never intended should be 
possessed by any other branch of the 
Government. This enabled the Chief 
Executive to seize the gold of this Na- 
tion, and forthwith debase its currency 
through an artificial juggling of figures 
worthy of the arts of a witch of Endor. 

Third. Next came the enslavement of 
labor through the communistically in- 
spired Wagner Labor Relations Act, by 
which labor was irrevocably bound to the 
fascistic power state, to enjoy its special 
favors and consideration so long as they 
followed its plan unhesitatingly. Labor 
forgot that whatever freedoms they had 
gained in the past, had been obtained 
largely through Republican administra- 
tions; while at the same time that far- 
sighted party had been wise enough to 
gage the rights of labor as over against 
industry, and had been enabled to hold 
the two fairly in balance. 

Fourth. It was now deemed necessary 
and possible to chain the farmers of 
America to the triumphant chariot of 
the power state. So they were given 
AAA which gave them special considera- 
tions not enjoyed by any other class in 
America, while at the same time they 
were brought under a wasteful domina- 
tion of Government minions, and under 
the control of arbitrary fiats making 
more complete slaves of them than even 
were the followers of labor. The farm- 
ers of America, had been the breeding 
ground of this free Government 175 
years ago; now they had permitted 
themselves to sell their glorious birth- 
right for the illusion of a miserable mess 
of pottage. I say illusion, because in the 
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long run Government took more away 
from them than it gave, even including 
their self-respect. 

Fifth. There still remained a very 
large group of aged and unemployable 
people. No such group of potential votes 
could be overlooked, so social security 
was set up. Seemingly few paid any at- 
tention to the funds which were collected 
under that act, and they have amounted 
to billions of dollars. This gave the 
plunderbund the eagerly sought oppor- 
tunity to use it in the common slush fund 
to be used to still further propagandize 
the unthinking voters of America as to 
the virtuous mandate of the inchoate 
power state to give the unwary the secu- 
rity people have ever wished for, but 
have never attained outside of the slave 
barracoon or within the safe haven of 
some penitentiary. In spite of claptrap, 
the only security is that which is at- 
tained through your own efforts; any- 
thing else is demagoguery. 

Sixth. Professional groups still re- 
mained outside the purview and dom- 
ination of the developing power state. 
They constituted a very specially articu- 
late group; consequently their subjuga- 
tion and domination was postponed until 
quite considerable finesse had been ac- 
quired in techniques of absorption. 
Finally socialized medicine was 
launched. Doubtless dentists, lawyers, 
and the clergy were marked for later 
inclusion. 

Unfortunately for the rapid fruition of 
their plan, the administration had ad- 
vanced the FEPC measure, also obnox- 
ious to a goodly portion of America, and 
so far the opponents of both measures 
have been able to prevent the adoption 
of socialized medicine. However, these 
programs are not dead. The Chief Exec- 
utive has recently expressed his deter- 
N to revive them in his own good 

ime. 

Seventh. America is an electric state, 
and I mean that literally. What could 
be more inducive to the all-powerful 
domination of the fascistic power state 
than the ownership of all electric power 
in the Nation. We have seen this devel- 
opment set up and growing since the 
beginnings of the new order. Its frui- 
tion will give the mighty Moloch of the 
total state the power of what amounts 
to life and death over the destiny of this 
harrassed and threatened land. So we 
have observed the development of TVA, 
the Missouri Valley Authority, and the 
proposed Columbia Valley Authority. 
Whether these plans possess advan- 
tages is beside the point. The central 
fact still remains: No authority to en- 
gage in such ventures exists under the 
Constitution. Whatever authority they 
possess is wholly usurped by the total 
state. 

Eighth. Inasmuch as the setting up of 
a fascistic state always requires the ac- 
tive cooperation of a strong military 
arm, that now received the careful atten- 
tion of the ruling cabal. 

Crisis followed crisis in quick succes- 
sion. A police action was begun in Ko- 
rea, without the slightest attempt to 
even bring the matter to the attention 
of Congress, much less to obtain its con- 
sent. More and more jingoism flowed 
from the administration’s mouthpieces, 
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and the ominous shadow of the Penta- 
gon was upon every other Government 
building in Washington. 

Ninth. Civil life was dislocated, busi- 
nesses broken up, families separated, and 
the good people of America scared to 
death by the chimera of a rapidly ap- 
proaching major war. Now as these 
drafted soldiers are apparently twiddling 
their thumbs around the streets of the 
military centers, and the draft boards 
have been ordered to curtail their quotas, 
at least temporarily, one wonders why 
this all has to be, when nothing has been 
changed since last June, except that 
smelly stepchild of ours, the United Na- 
tions, has had an unwanted war forced 
upon it by the Chief Executive. 

Whatever the purpose of the partial 
mobilization may be, and the American 
people have never been intelligently in- 
formed as to any definite plan for it, the 
fact remains the fascistic power state 
now has the Army to cope with any dis- 
turbances which might arise if and when 
the common folk of America discover 
how thoroughly they have been duped 
by the administration. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, the groundwork 
of the plot for the destruction of Con- 
stitutional government in America was 
completed. From the splendid entity 
given to America by the founding fath- 
ers to the fascistic, militaristic power 
state. And all within the span of 162 
years. From the beatitudes of a happy 
people, secure in their guaranteed rights 
for the first time in history, under the 
mighty aegis of the Constitution, to a hy- 
brid monstrosity, reeking with the odors 
of the charnel house, within which the 
great freedoms of America have so com- 
pletely disintegrated. And what an in- 
glorious sepulchre of the hopes of Amer- 
ica it is. 

How could you do it, Government of 
America? How could you, the Con- 
gress; you, the Executive power; and you, 
the judiciary, do this to so fair a thing 
as America? What false Gods could 
have induced you to attempt to sub- 
stitute the anachronistic return to the 
law of the jungle for the glory of a free 
America? Or the inglorious rag of the 
flag of the United Nations for our glo- 
rious Stars and Stripes? Do you not 
know that the dim and distant shores of 
time are dotted with the ghastly wrecks 
of outmoded systems of governmental 
philosophies such as yours? Any school- 
boy could tell you that your course is the 
gateway to certain destruction. 

We are observing the beginning of the 
ride of the four grisly Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse: The atom bomb; monetary 
insecurity; the great betrayal of the Con- 
stitution; and the militaristic power 
state. This hideous cabal is implanting 
its hateful mark upon the forehead of 
all Americans. 

During the short time I have been in 
Washington, I have several times ob- 
Served the propaganda machine of the 
State Department and the Pentagon in 
action. I saw it inundate one of the 
greatest fraternal organizations in Amer- 
ica with its poisonous venom, knowing 
full well that the hateful misinforma- 
tion regarding the immediate presence of 
some major crisis would be carried back 
to the bailiwicks of the heads of this in- 
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stitution, and there be broadcast as a 
terrifying stimulus to increase the de- 
mand for more mobilizetion, universal 
military training, and the expenditure of 
still greater sums for “aggression,” as 
they call it. 

Every fraternal order in America 
should immediately get busy and inform 
itself on the truth or fiction underlying 
this whole Alice-in-Wonderland war. 
It might be well to bring out the Holy 
Bible in the possession of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of New York, upon 
which George Washington took his first 
inaugural oath, and freely crossing over 
lodge lines, have every member of every 
fraternal organization in America re- 
new his fealty to the great country of 
which George Washingtcn was the 
Father and first President. To your 
tents brothers, and strike once again for 
freedom as you did in 1776 and 1789. If 
you should unite on this issue, all hell 
cannot prevail against you. 7 

Every student will remember the story 
of Peter the Hermit. This misguided, 
and probably insane man, preached the 
first crusade in Europe. He did not gain 
much following, except among the chil- 
dren. He formed an immense army of 
these innocents and led them against the 
Saracens, who were presently the rulers 
of Jerusalem. These Saracens were not 
an unfriendly people, mind you. They 
were the founders of our Arabic system 
of notation. They were peerless leaders 
in medicine and the allied arts. While 
the miserable folk to whom Peter 
preached were content to live in their 
mud-floored hovels, without any of the 
refinements of gracious living enjoyed 
by the Saracens, these vermin-infested 
individuals were presumed to be the 
great leaders of the past to displace a 
much more advanced system of thought 
than their own. 

History records the Children’s Cru- 
sade, as it is called, was put over, and 
thousands of the poor creatures were 
embarked upon ships, which were later 
wrecked by storms, or made the danger- 
ous and hazardous journey overland, 
where most of them were either put to 
death in gratuitous cruelty, or were en- 
slaved and sold to pirates. 

We have a modern Peter the Hermit. 
A world savior. He seeks to lead us 
against the 900,000,000 Communist 
horde. Or shall we say a Don Quixote, 
tilting against windmills. He is cer- 
tainly wrecking America, financially, 
idealistically, and in every other way do- 
ing violence to our institutions. Would 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Marshall, Daniel Webster, or 
Abraham Lincoln have any part or lot in 
such an insane venture? Or would they 
thunder against it as the greatest crime 
of the ages against their beloved coun- 
try? 

Mr. Speaker, are we afraid to preserve 
our stand right here in America; to 
present the unbroken bulwark of a free 
America against the hordes of dissidence 
in other less informed peoples? We 
have always been a light set upon a hill. 
In the past, we cared little for the out- 
worn wrecks of the same governmental 
systems being presently advocated in 
America. We had graduated from that 
kindergarten stuff. We followed the 
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star of our destiny; and through that 
quest of our Holy Grail we became great 
amongst the nations. 

We have no divine mandate to Amer- 
icanize the world. For freedom cannot 
be brought to a people. Its victorious 
urge must be implanted within each 
breast by the Almighty. No system of 
free government can prosper if that 
shining light within the souls of its vo- 
taries is permitted to be dimmed through 
a disinclination to worship every morn- 
ing at the shrines of freedom, and to 
drink deeply of its crystal fountains 
every night. 

Mr. Speaker, we are observing some- 
thing different in history here in Amer- 
ica. Freedom has heretofore been 
brought to a people by great outstand- 
ing men. The vast voice of public opin- 
ion has usually been mute until the 
mighty urge toward freedom was given 
by the outstanding counsels of a few 
great men. 

Now the situation is reversed. From 
every town, village, and hamlet in Amer- 
ica comes the thunderous voice of public 
opinion, demanding a return to those 
freedoms the people have been accus- 
tomed to enjoy under constitutional gov- 
ernment. There is not a man here in 
Congress whose mail is not deluged with 
insistent demands that something be 
done, right now, to get us back toward 
the sanity of the America we loved. 

This Government may demand bil- 
lions of unearned tribute from its peo- 
ple, who have been too patient; it may 
form unwise and unholy miscegenations 
with other alien and undependable for- 
eigners; it may wreck our monetary sys- 
tem by a Bretton Woods agreement; it 
may seek to impose an un-American uni- 
versal military training program; it may 
embark us upon a suicidal system of 
Messianic foolishness; but it had better 
listen to the ominous booming of the 
tremendous ground-swells of the most 
mighty force in America—the public 
opinion of America. 

We, the freshmen in Congress, are the 
evidences that public opinion in Amer- 
ica is not with the administration. The 
recent election in Missouri is tenfold 
evidence, if any be needed, that free 
America is on the march. Lords of the 
dark faces, we are on the march against 
you. Icall upon every American patriot, 
within and without Congress, to arise, 
gird up his loins, and do battle against 
the power state. Let every base motive 
of return to Congress, esteem of the 
treasonable hierarchy, or the mindless 
following of the four horsemen I have 
mentioned, be subservient to your love 
of America. 

To the newspapers and columnists of 
America, I plead with you to forget the 
dark and sinister forces which have 
frequently guided your voices against the 
best interests of America. Awake, and 
try to realize the God-given power you 
enjoy to sway the public opinion of 
America toward the good, the beautiful, 
the true. Come back to the freedoms of 
America. You could do more right now 
than any others to return us to sanity. 

To the pulpits of America. Forget the 
chimera of internationalism and one 
worldism, at the very least under the 
present guise. You should understand 
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the Divine dictim: “For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
but lose his own soul.” Please remem- 
ber nations, too, have souls. 

To the public of America; that great 
soul of America. A wonderful soul. It 
has proved its likeness to Christ in hun- 
dreds of circumstances; in charity, love 
to others, God-like patience, and a wist- 
ful adherence to everything that is good 
and true in America, in spite of the 
will-o-the-wisps of false gods, and false 
governmental systems set up by those 
who should have known better. God 
help you, dear people. 

I do not care for fame; I have no par- 
ticular desire to return to this office of 
high honor; I despise and abhor the 
cheap claptrap which is presently pass- 
ing as government in America; but my 
heart goes out to you. 

I love every village and city in Amer- 
ica; I love every principle upon which 
it was founded and operated for 162 
years. I do not care what happens to 
me; but I hereby pledge you that so 
long as I am here, I shall strive and 
work for the glorious return of our 
free American institutions. I shall con- 
sistently oppose every influence which I 
deem to be foreign to that.. “Here I 
stand, God helping me, I can do no 
other.” 

Mr, BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that if we could get rid of some of 
this bureaucracy and centralization of 
government in Washington where the 
people are coming down here all the time 
looking for hand-outs at the Federal 
Government level, we would do a great 
deal toward getting back to the system 
of government the gentleman has ad- 
vocated? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Would the gen- 
tleman like to see me answer that by the 
way I propose to vote? Yes; decidedly so. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution to 
display the flag on the Capitol at half-mast 
on the occasion of the first arrival of the 
remains of members of the armed services 
killed in Korea. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


HONORING OUR KOREAN HEROES 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed gratified to hear the message just 
sent over from the Senate informing us 
they had passed Senate Resolution 20. 
That resolution is identical to one I in- 
troduced in the House and calls for the 
display of our flag on the Capitol at half- 
mast the day the U. S. transport General 
G. M. Randall arrives at San Francisco, 
as a token of honor and respect for those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in 
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the Korean war. The arrival of the ship 
is tentatively scheduled for March 24. 

In order to expedite action, Mr. Speak- 
er, I understand that you will have some- 
one from the majority ask unanimous 
consent tomorrow for immediate consid- 
eration of the Senate resolution. I 
wholeheartedly agree with this proce- 
dure. 

I want to congratulate the Senate. It 
is a fine token of respect. 


ARGONNE LABORATORIES 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I listened to radio commentator, 
Paul Harvey, over WMAL of Washing- 
ton at 10:15 p. m. on his coast-to-coast 
broadcast over the American Broadcast- 
ing System. He exposed for the first 
time the laxity of security that existed 
at the Argonne Laboratories in Lemont, 
III., which is just outside the city limits 
of Chicago. I do not know how many 
Members of Congress heard this broad- 
cast. If you did not it is a pity. I only 
wish that every person in America could 
have had the opportunity of hearing it, 

Mr. Harvey devoted practically his en- 
tire broadcast to his unauthorized mid- 
night visit to the highly sensitive 
Argonne National Laboratory on Febru- 
ary 7. He frankly admitted there was 
no mystery regarding his mission to the 
laboratory on that night which was to 
prove the laxity in security regulations 
at the laboratory over a long period of 
time. i 

In the course of Mr. Harvey’s broad- 
cast he indicated that one of three un- 
armed men spent an hour in what is 
known as a very sensitive area, and that 
he could have carried a bomb in or car- 
ried out secret papers. He also wanted 
to know if the work that was going on 
in the laboratory was or was not secret. 
If the work is not secret, Mr. Harvey 
claims they ought to quit wasting the 
taxpayers’ money by going through the 
motions of guarding the plant. If it is 
secret, then a military guard should be 
thrown around the installation until the 
situation has been remedied to prevent 
such a thing happening again. 

As a matter of fact, I have personally 
known that Mr. Harvey has been sitting 
on this story, which probably is the 
greatest story of his career, for months 
and months, because he was not able to 
get action by the appropriate authorities 
to take the necessary interest in it to 
correct the dangers. We all know that 
newspaper reporters and radio commen- 
tators are always looking for “scoops.” 
It is, then, to Mr. Harvey’s credit that 
he has not broken this story on the air 
before. He has put the interest and se- 
curity of his country above any personal 
recognition. He did not mention what a 
sincere investigation would disclose until 
he learned that the Department of Jus- 
tice had ordered a grand jury hearing. 
I understand the hearing was called for 
today, in an attempt to indict Mr. Har- 
vey for entering the Argonne Laboratory 
without authority. 

Mr. Speaker, you may be interested to 
know that on February 13, 1951, I wrote 
the following letter to Senator Brien Me- 
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Manon, chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy: j 


Senator BRIEN MCMAHON, ' 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McMaHON: During the 
last few days the newspapers have carried 
stories regarding the fact that the well- 
known radio commentator, Paul Harvey, 
was intercepted in the course of testing the 
physical security of the Argonne Labora- 
tories, which are located just outside the 
city of Chicago. One newspaper mentioned 
the fact that your committee was going 
to make a thorough investigation of this 
situation, for which I commend you very 
highly. I 

I am one of the persons in Washington 
who have worked with Paul Harvey on cer- 
tain phases of an investigation of our Na- 
tion’s security, and I say without hesita- 
tion and with no mental reservation that 
there is not a man in America whose patri- 
otism and loyalty to his country exceeds 
that of Mr. Harvey. Mr. Harvey, being 
bound by matters involving security and 
confidence, is remaining silent, even to the 
extent of placing his reputation in jeopardy. 

In view of the circumstances, I respect- 
fully ask that he and certain other wit- 
nesses be brought before a closed session 
of the Joint Senate-House Committee on 
Atomic Energy at the earliest opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, j 
Frep E. Bussey. — 


On February 15, 1951, I received the 
following letter from Senator MCMAHON, 
dated February 14, 1951: 

Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bussey: Thank you 
for your letter of the 13th. 

We are going to make a most thorough 
examination into the Harvey matter and 
we will see that justice is done. 

I appreciate your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brien MCMAHON, 
United States Senator. 


On February 12, 1951, I gave the press 
and radio the following release: 

[For immediate release, February 12, 1951] 
From the office of Representative Frep Bus- 
BEY, Republican, Illinois. 

Iam one of the persons in Washington who 
have worked with Paul Harvey on certain 
phases of an investigation of our Nation’s 
security. 

Mr. Harvey, bound by matters involving 
security and confidence, is remaining silent, 
even to the extent of placing his reputa- 
tion in jeopardy. 

I ask that he and certain witnesses be 
brought at the earliest opportunity before 
a closed session of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


The releasé was carried in many pa- 
pers throughout the country, particu- 
larly here in Washington and in Chi- 
cago. It was also carried on the radio. 
I think it is quite significant that all 
during the time since the release was 
given out that I have not been inter- 
viewed by a single individual from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, or any 
other agency of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitancy in 
vouching for the loyalty and patriotism 
of Paul Harvey. Again may I say I 
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commend him, not only for his patriot- 
ism and loyalty to his country in his at- 
tempt to call to the attention of proper 
authorities the deplorable conditions at 
the Argonne Laboratory, but the fact 
that he has not, up until now, made any 
public reference to many facts known 
to bim on the subject. I contend the 

tomic Energy Commission has closed 
its eyes and permitted these deplorable 
conditions to exist. It is up to the Com- 
mission to do something about it. Mr. 
Harvey has many witnesses to verify 
facts which are known to him if he could 
only be given an opportunity to present 
them to the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not going to make 
any difference how many troops we send 
to Europe; it is not going to make much 
difference how we handle the President’s 
budget; it is not going to make any dif- 
ference how many die in Korea if we 
leave the back door open and permit the 
Communists to come in our top secret 
places, and particularly our atomic en- 
ergy installations, until an atomic bomb 
is exploded in our midst. 

In order that all of the Members of 
Congress may have the privilege of read- 
ing Mr. Harvey’s broadcast of last night, 
I have asked for a copy. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent at this time to 
insert its contents in the Appendix of the 
Recorp when it is received at my office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is high time that the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee of Congress give Mr. 
Harvey a hearing—a hearing he is not 
only entitled to in fairness and justice 
to him, but for the protection of atomic 
secrets we have left, if any—for the de- 
fense of our country. I shall again di- 
rect a letter to Senator BRIEN MCMAHON, 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in the hope that he can 
at least send a subcommittee to Chicago 
at once to start hearings on this subject 
which means so much to the future of 
our country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the scandals we read about in the 
papers demonstrate not so much the 
breakdown of law enforcement in this 
country, at the present time, as the 
breakdown of law enforcement which 
occurred several years ago. 

The distinguished Member of the 
other body in my opinion is properly 
concerned about the propriety of the 
subcommittee of which he is chairman 
going further into the RFC mess. The 
job is one that should be done by the 
Attorney General. It is a job that should 
have been done by the Attorney General 
Several years ago. 

However, the Attorney General is not 
going to do his job now any better than 
he has done it before. The RFC is only 
one of the scandals that the Justice De- 
partment has been sitting on for several 
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years, and as long as the Justice Depart- 
ment is headed by a former chairman 
of the national committee of the party 
in charge of executive appointments I 
believe we can expect no more. 

It has been stated that the Republi- 
cans wish to continue the RFC investiga- 
tions to make a Roman holiday out of 
the thing and to play politics, 

Honesty is not a matter of party poli- 
tics. I have never known crooks, be they 
petty crooks or those who feel that they, 
as Nietzsche supermen, are beyond good 
and evil, who cared a snap about party 
principles or party organization. They 
will follow wherever power lies. 

The only reason honesty is considered 
by some to be partisan is because the 
power has been with the Democrat Party 
for some time. But as in Kansas City 
smart crooks reduce the odds to the bare 
minimum, They were certain to line up 
some people in the Republican Party 
when Pendergast ruled with his Demo- 
cratic machine. The same is possibly 
true on a national scale. If we dig into 
the matters at hand, I am afraid, the 
corruption being so widespread, we may 
find Republicans as well as Democrats 
indulging in their traitorous orgies while 
the country burns. 

This is not a partisan matter. This is 
a matter for patriots, whatever party 
they are in or whether they are among 
those who have shown such little inter- 
est in their government that they are in 
neither party, enjoying the luxury, I 
might add, of looking down their noses at 
both parties. 

It is necessary for both Houses of Con- 
gress to continue their investigations 
until such time as the President removes 
the faithless people from the Justice De- 
partment and replaces them with citi- 
zens who will perform the duties of the 
law-enforcing arm of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

The danger of a failure to go on now 
has been brought out in the present in- 
vestigation of Government surplus prop- 
erties here and abroad by a subcommit- 
tee I am now on. Had another subcom- 
mittee completed its job of investigating 
5 percentism which it undertook in Au- 
gust of 1949, I am satisfied the Govern- 
ment would have saved millions of dol- 
lars, and, what is more important, would 
have saved vital materials and equipment 
which it now needs. It would also have 
cleaned out of the Government certain 
faithless servants who are still in the 
Government and encouraged the faithful 
to go about their tasks with the realiza- 
tion that faithlessness does not pay. 

In other words, we have crossed the 
same trail that was abandoned. We have 
crossed it incidentally just about at the 
point where it was abandoned and the 
damage that has been done results from 
subsequent activities of the parties hid- 
den in the bushes as the hunters returned 
home carrying the rabbit thrown in their 
path as a decoy. I wonder if some of the 
hunters did not hear the rustle in the 
bushes and look the other way? 

I urge the congressional committees 
to continue their work. All scratching 
of the surface leads to the same cess- 
pool. It is not just RFC. It is not just 
national gambling allied with political 
machines. It is not the scandals of 
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the Maritime Commission, or of the black 
market meat cases which remain un- 
prosecuted from the last war. It is not 
the present income-tax fixing which is 
coming to light in St. Louis and exists 
all over the Nation, in reference to which 
I today inserted an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch; it is not the fact 
that one George Dawson, allegedly con- 
victed of black-market operations in 
England, and accused of selling surplus 
war materials to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, gained a corner on our war-sur- 
plus goods; it is not the failure to en- 
force the antitrust laws, or when they 
are enforced to have the parties picked 
for prosecution on a political basis, as 
was admitted; it is not just the failure 
to enforce the many cases brought be- 
fore the Justice Department when the 
parties involved had sufficiently high 
connections. It is not any one of these 
things. It is the sum total. 

In my opinion there is only one solu- 
tion to this mess. Clean out the Jus- 
tice Department and until it is cleaned 
out and ready to operate, the congres- 
sional committees will have to continue 
to pinch hit and try to keep morality 
in line by publicity instead of punish- 
ment. It is a sorry choice. 

In concluding my remarks, I hope we 
will hear an end to this prattle that the 
present RFC disclosures reveal no crim- 
inal action on the part of the executive 
officials involved. An examination of the 
criminal laws of this country already 
written should disabuse anyone of this 
fact. Crimes have been committed. 
Crimes are still being committed, and 
the Justite Department sits on its hands, 

The Attorney General still has not an- 
swered my letter to him of February 14, 
1951, wherein I cited six Federal stat- 
utes which the testimony before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee at that date, Febru- 
ary 16, indicated had been violated in 
at least 21 specific instances. Since Feb- 
ruary 16. the hearings have revealed 
many additional apparent violations, and 
this does not include the many instances 
of possible perjury. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and request a conference with 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, POAGE, GRANT, 
Hore, and Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Scrivner (at the request of Mr. 
Hope), on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. Brownson (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS), until April 4, on account of 
official business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOUGHTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
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include a speech made by Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, Governor of South Carolina, be- 
fore the North Carolina Citizens Associ- 
ation at Raleigh, N. C., on March 14, 
1951. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
inelude an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from the Flor- 
ence (Ala.) Times, of March 13, 1951. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in six 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LARCADE (at the request of Mr. 
P. SSH was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. BURLESON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in two 


instances and include appropriate mate- 
rial. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a copy of a letter and 
a copy of a statement by Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator Oscar Ewing. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article on manpower by 
Major Seversky. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
subject Delivered Pricing Fog and in- 
clude a short article. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include in one an editorial 
and in the other a letter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of California and Mr. 
GROSS asked and were given permission 
to extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude testimony on forest conservation 
given by him before the Agriculture Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a St. Patrick’s Day address. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial on Iranian oil. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter, and further 
to extend my remarks and include a 
speech made by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHELLEY] 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. Priest) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 
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Mr. POTTER (at the request of Mr. 
KEaTING) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a radio address. 

Mr. HARVEY (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial regarding Mr. 
Morano. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include in each extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain additional matter. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the extension 
of remarks which I asked for today, in- 
serting the lecture of William Jennings 
Bryan, may be made regardless of the 
cost, although I am informed by the 
Public Printer that it will cost $307.50. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN, In that connection, Mr. 
Speaker, may I say that it will not cost 
that amount, for the simple reason that 
all the employes are already on the job 
and it will merely cost for paper and ink. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Bussey) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial from the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Times-Leader of January 19, 1951. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 445. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize assistance to States 
and their subdivisions in the development 
and maintenance of local public health units, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1498. An act to provide compensation 
for duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 20, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: : 


288. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, transmitting a report for the calen- 
dar year 1950 for the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation in the United States, pur- 
suant to section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the preservation of his- 
toric American sites, buildings, objects, and 
antiquities of national significance, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 26, 1949; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

289. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize the 
President to proclaim regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea”; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

290. A letter from the executive secretary, 
American Chemical Society, transmitting 
the annual report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1950, pursuant 
to section 8 of Public Law No. 358, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, chapter 762, first session; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

291. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 
of the Finances for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950 (H. Doc. No. 3); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

292. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on contracts negotiated for experi- 
mental, developmental, or research work, 
and for the manufacture or furnishing of 
supplies for experimentation, develcpment, 
research, or test, for the period July through 
December 1950, pursuant to Public Law 152, 
as amended, Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

293. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for the month of January 
1951, pursuant to Public Law 8, Eightieth 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

294. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
February 12, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a re- 
view of reports on Olcott Harbor, N. Y., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 17, 1948; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

295. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951, in the amount of $34,350, 
for the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 
80); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

296. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed provision authorizing a transfer be- 
tween appropriations of the Panama Canal 
for the fiscal year 1951 (H. Doc. No. 81); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

297. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $473,878 for the 
legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 82); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

298. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision and a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
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1951 in the amount of $25,000,000 for the 
Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 83); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

299. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 in the amount of $3,650,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 
No. 84); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

300. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims for damages, audited claims, and 
judgments rendered against the United 
States, as provided by various laws, in the 
amount of $1,999,044.26, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay in- 
definite interest and costs and to cover in- 
creases in rates of exchange as may be 
necessary to pay claims in foreign cur- 
rency (H. Doc, No. 85); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

801. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, together with the 
reports covering the operations during the 
same period of foreign-trade zones Nos. 1, 
2, 8, 4, and 5 located, respectively, at New 
York City, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle, also a copy of the in- 
terim report covering the operations of for- 
eign-trade zone No. 1 at New York, for the 
6-month period ended June 30, 1949, pursuant 
to section 16 of the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Act of June 18, 1934, as amended by Public 
Law 566, Eighty-first Congress, approved June 
17, 1950; to the Committee on Wers and 
Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARY: Committee on Appropriations, 
H. R. 3282. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 272). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 169. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 196, 
joint resolution to continue for a temporary 
period the provisions of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 273). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 170. Resolution providing 
for the waiving of points of order against 
H. R. 3282, a bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 274), Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 207. 
Joint resolution making additional appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1951, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 275). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 171. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 1, an 
act to provide for the common defense and 
security of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of manpower 
resources of thé United States by authorizing 
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universal military training and service, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 276). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 277. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 278. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3282. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end-, 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 3283. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8284. A bill to amend section 401 (d) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, so as to 
exempt cotton from price control; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 3285. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McMULLEN: 

H. R. 3286. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so that persons receiving insur- 
ance benefits under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system can earn as much 
as $100 a month, in lieu of $50 a month, with- 
out forfeiting insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3287. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, pertaining to 
the crafts, protective, and custodial schedule, 
and to place the position of char employee 
working part time in the appropriate grade 
of the crafts, protective, and custodial sched- 
ule; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 3288. A bill to provide promotional 
credit for certain postal employees now un- 
der the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3289. A bill to grant longevity credit 
to former postal employees now under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H. R. 3290. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to compensate members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States 
for losses sustained as a result of Japanese 
sequestration of bank accounts in the Phil- 
ippine Islands; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3291. A bill to amend subdivision a of 
section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3292. A bill to amend subdivision (a) 
of section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, COMBS: 

H. R. 3293. A bill to amend sections 112 
and 118 of the Internal Revenue Code; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 3294. A bill to conserve water and 
power for irrigation and related purposes and 
to conserve petroleum used in power gen- 
eration and to direct the construction, oper- 
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ation, and maintenance of transmission lines 
interconnecting Federal power systems of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Pacific North- 
west and northern and central California; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3295. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3296. A bill to provide a Federal old- 
age pension for citizens of America; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 3297. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point a member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia as director 
of the District Office of Civil Defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 3298. A bill to amend section 503 (b) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 3299. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3300. A bill to confirm and establish 
the title of the States to lands beneath navi- 
gable waters within State boundaries and 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters and to provide for the use and con- 
trol of said lands and resources; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 3301. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to prohibit transporta- 
tion of gambling devices in interstate com- 
merce,” appproved January 2, 1951, so as to 
require that information furnished to the 
Attorney General thereunder shall be kept 
and maintained in such manner as to be 
open for public inspection; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 3302. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the construction, 
protection, operation, and maintenance of 
public airports in the Territory of Alaska,“ 


as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 3303. A bill to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 3304. A bill to establish principles 
and policies to govern generally the manage- 
ment of the executive branch of the Jovy- 
ernment in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

H. R. 3305. A bill to establish and to con- 
solidate certain hospital, medical, and pub- 
lic health functions of the Government in a 
Department of Health; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

H. R. 3306. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Social Security and Education in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

H. R. 3307. A bill making certain changes 
in laws applicable to regulatory agencies of 
the Government so as to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations regarding regulatory agencies 
made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
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the Committe on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

H. R. 3308. A bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3309. A bill to effectuate recom- 
mendations relating to the Department of 
the Interior of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3310, A bill to expand the activities 
of the Department of Commerce in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3311. A bill to provide a recruitment 
procedure for the competitive civil service in 
order to insure selection of personnel on the 
basis of open competition and merit, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3312. A bill making various changes 
in laws applicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 3313. A bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of the 
Treasury in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on, Ways and Means, 

H. R. 3314. A bill to place in the adminis- 
trator of General Services responsibility for 
coordination of certain miscellaneous activi- 
ties in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 3315. A bill to expand the activities 
of the Department of Labor in accordance 
with recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H. R. 3316. A bill to provide for the reor- 
ganization of the Veterans’ Administration 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3317. A bill creating a Veterans’ 
Insurance Corporation in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to exercise all of the functions 
with respect to Government life insurance 
and national service life insurance; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3318. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of a board of Analysis for Engineering 
and Architectural Projects and Drainage 
Area Advisory Commissions, in accordance 
with recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R. 3319. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of the Displaced Persons Commission and 
the War Claims Commission to the Depart- 
ment of State in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 3320. A bill to provide for the sepa- 
ration of subsidy from air-mail pay in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, DINGELL: 


H. R. 3321. A bill to increase the excise 


tax on malt beverages and to prevent loss 
of revenue derived from excise taxes on malt 
beverages and other products packed in tin 
containers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 3322. A bill to increase the excise 
tax on malt beverages and to prevent loss 
of revenue derived from excise taxes on malt 
beverages and other products packed in tin 
containers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3323. A bill to increase the excise 
tax on malt beverages and to prevent loss 
of revenue derived from excise taxes on malt 
beverages and other products packed in tin 
containers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to provide 
that Federal legislation which prohibits the 
employment of children during certain 
hours shall not apply with respect to the 
harvesting of basic agricultural commod- 
ities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution defining 
certain terms, defining and extending cer- 
tain boundaries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to provide 
a 1-year extension of the 5-year limitation 
on the time for presenting Indian claims to 
the Indian Claims Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of State to submit a 
plan for amalgamation of personnel of the 
State Department establishment of Wash- 
ington and personnel of the Foreign Service 
into a single foreign affairs career service; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution to 
display the flag at half-mast; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 169. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 196, 
joint resolution to continue for a temporary 
period the provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. Res. 170. Resolution providing for the 
waiving of points of order against H. R. 
3282, a bill making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments and 
funds available for the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 171. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 1 to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective utili- 
zation of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Res. 172. Resolution to provide for the 
unity of Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: d 

H. Res. 178. Resolution proposing peace 
ful solution of Korean conflict; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, relative to the 
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construction of the power plant at Ameri- 
can Falls Dam and the Palisades Dam con- 
struction; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, relative to requesting the 
Federal Government to refrain from levying 
any further taxes on gasoline; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, relative to House Joint 
Resolution 4, relating to proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ances, and gifts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, relative to providing for the 
construction of timber access roads to and 
in public forests; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, relative to a peace treaty 
between the United States and Japan and 
Japanese fishing vessels; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, requesting the passage 
of House Resolution 82, a resolution regard- 
ing international recognition for the Republic 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, requesting the passage 
of H. R. 2816, a bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, requesting the Con- 
gress to assume its full obligation to Sioux 
Indians in the State of South Dakota in re- 
gard to the payment of old-age assistance; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, urging extension of Pub- 
lic Law 475 to Alaska veterans until January 
1, 1953; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, relative to extension of 
time within which to file Indian claims; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by 
request): 

H. R. 3324. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of the Burnham Chemical Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 3825. A bill for the relief of certain 
alien refugees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 3326. A bill for the relief of Herdis 
Jorgensen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKNEY: 

H. R. 3327. A bill for the relief of J. Chong 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3328. A bill for the relief of Guy 


Plumail, Mrs, Jacqueline Plumail, and 
Michael Plumail; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONAS: 


H. R. 3329. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Corazon Garcia Delfino; to the Committee 
dn the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

H. R. 3330. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna L. De Angelis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 
H. R. 3331. A bill for the relief of Sam Ho; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 
H. R. 3332. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kochan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE (by request): 
H. R. 3333. A bill for the relief of Giulio 
Blengino; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. RAMSAY: 
H. R. 3334. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Busbey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TACKETT: 
H. R. 3335. A bill for the relief of Lonnie 
Odell Young; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


144. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Providence, R. I., 
endorsing the Fogarty bill that the Republic 
of Ireland should embrace the entire terri- 
tory of Ireland, unless the clear majority of 
all the people of Ireland in a free plebiscite 
determine and declare to the contrary, ap- 
proved March 5, 1951; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

145. Also, resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island memo- 
rializing Congress, asking each Member to 
work for the passage of H. R. 2816, a bill to 
revise the laws relating to immigration, na- 
turalization, and nationality; and for other 
purposes, known and cited as the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

146. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of the 
Long Island Association, New York, opposing 
proposed legislation which would place un- 
der Government control the health and med- 
ical care of the people of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate Foreign Com- 
merce. 

147. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Racine Druggist A’ Ra- 
cine, Wis., following earnest and thoughtful 
consideration, which emphatically opposes 
any form of compulsory health insurance 
legislation as being detrimental to the na- 
tional welfare; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

148. Also, resolution of the Racine Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, Racine, 
Wis., which reaffirms faith in the American, 
voluntary way to safeguard the Nation's 
health and insure against the costs of ill- 
ness and unequivocably opposes any form 
of national compulsory health insurance as 
a dangerous step toward complete accept- 
ance of a planned, socialistic economy; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

149, By the Speaker: Petition of Ramon 
Magsaysay, Manila, Philippine Islands, rela- 
tive to expressing appreciation for passage 
of bill extending burial benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

150. Also, petition of Mr. Anthony Veveska, 
president, Bohemian Catholic Beneficial Un- 
ion, Pittsburgh, Pa., requesting that they be 
placed on record as favoring a 17 percent 
annual pay increase for postal employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

151. Also, petition of Lorenza Widmyer, 
secretary, Council 117, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics of Berkeley Springs, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., relative to certain 
legislation on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion pending before the Judiciary Commit- 
tees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

152. Aiso, petition of Leoncio V. Molina, 
secretary, Grand Order Eyes of the Philip- 
pines, Seattle, Wash., relative to requesting 
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immediate action on strong and adequate 
defense of Alaska and other crucial points 
in the Pacific area; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1951 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Earris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of our spirits, Thou hast or- 
dained that not in cushioned seats of 
safety, but in danger and stern conflict, 
shall we find our strength and our tri- 
umph. Beneath all diversities of gifts 
and of thought we seek the common 
unity which makes us one. Away from 
all diversive forces about us, which tear 
and separate and push apart, we would 
kneel in penitence at the altar of the 
one God whose love shed abroad in our 
hearts alone can burn all barriers away. 
With obedient hearts may we listen to 
that one who with steadfast face found 
His song in sacrifice and His crown in z 
cross. Give us a part in hastening the 
glad time when mercy and truth shall 
be blended into divine harmony and 
righteousness and peace shall kiss each 
other, in a world where brotherhood has 
no frontiers. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 19, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
on the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H. R. 36. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase 
to $15 per day the limit on subsistence ex- 
penses allowed to justices and judges while 
attending court or transacting official busi- 
ness at places other than their official sta- 
tion, and to authorize reimbursement for 
such travel by privately owned automobiles 
at a rate of not exceeding 7 cents per mile; 

H. R. 317. An act to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, to authorize provisions in national 
service life-insurance policies for increased 
monthly disability benefits; 

H. R. 319. An act to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble damage 
actions; 

H. R. 321. An act to provide that on and 
after January 1, 1952, dividends on national 
service life insurance shall be applied in 
payment of premiums unless the insured has 
requested payment of dividends in cash; 

H. R. 389. An act for the relief of the State 
of Maryland; 

H. R. 1746, An act to amend subdivisions 
d and e of section 58 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; 
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H.R. 2685. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to reconvey 
to Tuskegee Institute a tract of land in 
Macon County, Ala.; and 

H. R. 2829. An act to exempt the members 
and certain employees of the President's 
Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights from the operation of certain 
conflict-of-interest statutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Grorce, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to hold a hear- 
ing today, during the session of the Sen- 
ate. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO EASTER RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have had numerous requests from Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle for a 
statement as to what would be done 
about an Easter vacation. Some time 
ago I made the announcement on the 
floor that it was the opinion of the ma- 
jority policy committee that we could 
not afford to take an extended recess 
while the pending resolutions were under 
consideration, because it was very im- 
portant that they be disposed of as 
quickly as possible. I know a great many 
Senators wish to speak on the resolu- 
tions. 

If we could work out a unanimous< 
consent agreement to vote on a day cer- 
tain, which would accommodate all Sen< 
ators and give them an opportunity to 
speak, time might be saved and oppor- 
tunity afforded us to take at least a few 
days vacation. I believe it is impor- 
tant that Senators return to their homes 
at intervals, in order to find out what 
the people there are thinking and what 
their opinions are. It has often seemed 
to me that such contact with the people 
back home is a part of the work of Sen- 
ators, and is important. 

Up to this time I have been unable 
to work out an agreement. I have asked 
the distinguished minority leader to co- 
operate with me, and we are trying to 
determine how many Senators wish to 
speak on the pending resolutions. As 
soon as we obtain the information, per- 
haps we can begin to prepare a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I should like 
to ask the distinguished minority leader 
if he thinks that sometime today or to- 
morrow we might have the information 
on which such a unanimous-consent 
agreement could be based. I should like 
to give notice to Senators as to what they 
may expect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to assure him 
of 100 percent cooperation on my part 
in his efforts to get the pending resolu- 
tions to a decision. I have already told 
the distinguished majority leader that 
I think it is too early to draw up a unan- 
imous-consent agreement, I do not know 
how Members on the other side of the 
aisle feel about it, but more Senators 
on this side of the aisle have asked for 
an opportunity to express their opinions 
on the pending resolution than in the 
case of any other measure which has 
been before the Senate in some time, I 


do not anticipate that many of the Sen- 
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ators will speak at length. I feel they 
want to make the record, and they 
should have the opportunity to do so. 

Today is Tuesday, so that there will 
be at least 3 days of debate this week. 
It may be that on Thursday, or perhaps 
even on Wednesday, we may feel differ- 
ently about it, but my impression now is 
that if there is to be a vacation over 
Easter, or even from Thursday to Mon- 
day, or for whatever period the majority 
leader feels it should be, it would be very 
difficult to get a unanimous-consent 
agreement before next Monday. If there 
is to be a longer vacation than over the 
week end, of course the majority leader 
could later propose a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, but I can say to him 
now, because a number of Senators have 
requested to be heard, that I feel it would 
be very difficult to work out a unani- 
mous-consent agreement at this time. I 
shall cooperate with the distinguished 
majority leader in an effort either to 
limit debate or to prepare an agreement 
as soon as we feel that under such an 
agreement every Senator will have an 
opportunity to express himself. 

I realize that, in a sense, time is of the 
essence. Yet, Mr. President, we are con- 
sidering a very vital issue. As I read 
the Recorp for Monday I can see that 
there exists a considerable amount of 
confusion about the interpretation of 
certain passages in both resolutions. I 
think the issues should be clarified, and 
I believe every Senator should be given 
the opportunity to express himself fully. 

That is not said with any idea of pro- 
longing consideration of the resolutions 
one moment longer than necessary, or 
beyond the time when we are ready to 
vote on both resolutions. * So far as I 
am concerned, the record will show that 
I do not believe in filibusters. I have ex- 
pedited the work on measures pending 
before the Senate whether I favored or 
opposed them, and I will do so this time. 
I am sure the minority will cooperate 
with the majority. However, speaking 
from past experience—and the major- 
ity leader knows what I am talking 
about—my opinion is that it would be 
very difficult to work out either an agree- 
ment on a limitation of debate or on a 
day certain to vote on the amendments 
and the resolutions. 

Of course, I shall be very glad to work 
with the majority leader. If anything 
can be ironed out between now and be- 
fore a decision is reached on an Easter 
vacation, we shall do our level best to 
arrive at an agreement as to a date on 
which we may either start with a limita- 
tion of debate, as has been done so often, 
or to vote on the amendments and the 
resolutions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. I had hoped 
that we could work out a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on Thursday. 
I realize that a great many Senators wish 
to speak on the resolutions. I thought 
that perhaps the Senate would be willing 
to work longer hours in order to give 
Senators more opportunity to speak, so 
that we would be able to take an Easter 
recess. Of course, we would neglect some 
of our other work if we worked longer 
hours on the floor. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has stated 
that the resolutions are of such vital im- 
portance, as we all agree they are, if he 
would tell the Senate as soon as pos- 
sible—and I am not trying to advise him 
what he should do, but simply offering 
a constructive suggestion—as to what he 
intends to do about an Easter vacation, 
it would facilitate matters and perhaps 
resolve our difficulties, because many 
Senators have asked whether they would 
be able to get away from Washington 
for a few days. I cannot guarantee any- 
thing. Several Senators who are not 
going home anyway because of the dis- 
tance feel that the Senate should pro- 
ceed with its business. 

If I may offer a suggestion in a spirit 
of humility, I believe that if the distin- 
guished majority leader were to say that 
the Senate will recess or adjourn on 
Thursday night and reconvene the fol- 
lowing Monday or Tuesday, that would 
be the thing to do. In the meantime, 
if a unanimous-consent agreement can 
be reached, the vacation could be ex- 
tended a little further into the future, 
if Senators so desire. I am satisfied, be- 
cause of the importance of the resolu- 
tions, that there is no intention to delay 
them. We shall do our level best to reach 
an agreement; and if we can have a few 
more days, the majority leader can make 
fee appropriate announcement at a later 

e. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have told a great many Senators that so 
far as I was concerned I did not want to 
have the Senate hold a session on Good 
Friday. That is as far as I was willing to 
go unless we could reach a unanimous- 
consent agreement, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is very difficult, be- 
cause of the Easter holiday period, to ob- 
tain reservations and transportation. I 
believe that the sooner Senators know 
whether they are going to be able to take 
a little vacation, the better it will be. 

I suggest to the distinguished major- 
ity leader that if we could have Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, Sena- 
tors would be able to spend some time 
with their families. Senators like to be 
with their families on Sunday; and if 
we could arrange to have the Senate re- 
convene on Tuesday, I believe that such 
a plan would expedite the work of the 
Senate. I hope the majority leader can 
see his way clear to make such an an- 
nouncement and let Senators make their 
plans. In the meantime, if we can work 
out a unanimous-consent agreement for 
a more extended Easter vacation, Sena- 
tors will have the benefit of the addi- 
tional time. I feel that we can do that 
if we can obtain a unanimous consent 
agreement, 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we should have 
no session on Friday, naturally there 
would be no session on Saturday. 

Mr. WHERRY,. What about Monday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe 
that I should make any announcement 
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at this time unless we can obtain a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 
Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS , 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the Rec- 
orp, introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
submit petitions and memorials, and 
transact other routine business, without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the South Chapter of Detroit, Women’s Di- 
vision of the American Jewish Congress, De- 
troit, Mich., praying for the early ratifica- 
tion of the genocide convention; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of David J. Silberman, of 
New York, N. Y., praying for the continuance ` 
of the Special Committee To Investigate Or- 

Crime in Interstate Commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COLLECTION OF WITHHOLDING TAX ON 
SERVICE PAY OF MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Thurston-Zwir Post, No. 121, the 
American Legion of Ohio, relating to the 
collection and return of withholding 
and income taxes on service pay from 
members of our Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it was the custom during World 
War II that members of the Armed Forces 
should not have to pay income tax on service 
pay because of the sacrifices they were mak- 
ing for the good of their country; and 

Whereas the members of our Armed 
Forces are now paying the regular income tax 
on their income received as members of the 
Armed Forces; and 

Whereas it is felt by the members of 
Thurston-Zwir Post, No. 121, Inc., the Amer- 
ican Legion of Ohio, that members of the 
Armed Forces are being taxed sufficiently by 
virtue of their service to their country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all regulations governing 
the collection of withholding tax and in- 
come tax on service pay from members of 
our Armed Forces be rescinded until such 
time as the present emergency is declared 
Officially at an end; and be it further 

Resolved, That, effective January 1, 1951, 
all withholding tax on service pay be re- 
turned to the members of our Armed Forces 
who have paid same; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the honorable Representatives of 
Ohio, to the commander of the fifth district, 
the American Legion of Ohio, and to the com- 
mander of the American Legion of Ohio, 
for action by their respective committees to 
put this into effect. 

ALLOCATION OF MATERIAL FOR WATER- 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Minnesota Water Pollution Control 
Commission on the allocation of mate- 
rial and equipment for water-pollution 
control and abatement facilities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution on allocation of materials and 
equipment for water-pollution control and 
abatement facilities 
Whereas protection of the water resources 

of the nation against impairment by pollu- 

tion is of critical importance to the health 
and welfare of the public and to effective 
mobilization of the military and civilian 
forces of the country for national defense; 
and 

Whereas as a result of the widespread pol- 
lution, public and domestic water supplies 
have been contaminated, the public health 
has been endangered, other public uses of 
waters have been impaired, and the produc- 
tive capacity of industry for national defense 
as well as peacetime purposes has been cur- 
tailed; and 

` Whereas since World War II rapid progress 

has been made in the control and abatement 

of water pollution through construction of 
sewage treatment plants, industrial waste 
disposal works, and other facilities, and the 
continuance of this progress is essential both 
for the general public health and welfare and 
for maintenance of large-scale industrial 
production and other activities for national 
defense purposes: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Water Pollution Control 

Commission of the State of Minnesota, That 

all the agencies of the Federal Government 

responsible for defense mobilization be urged 
to give high priority, so far as consistent with 
other national defense requirements, to the 
allocation of materials and equipment for the 
construction and maintenance of sewage 
treatment plants, industrial waste disposal 
systems, and other facilities for the control 
and abatement of water pollution in further- 
ance of the aforesaid purposes; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 

States, the Secretary of Defense, the Sena- 

tors and Representatives in Congress from 

the State of Minnesota, the United States 

Public Health Service, and other Federal 

agencies concerned. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 20, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 39) to continue for a temporary pe- 
riod the provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FREAR (by request): 

S. 1160. A bill relating to the appointment 
of postmasters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1161. A bill for the relief of Farid Nimer; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HENDRICKSON; 

S. 1162. A bill for the relief of Pietro Me- 

duri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1163. A bill to advance officers and en- 

listed men on the retired lists of the Armed 
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Forces to the highest grade for which they 
satisfactorily performed the duties in time 
of war; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: : 

S. 1164. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 so as 
to make them applicable to any nation 
friendly to the interests of the United 
States, and to transfer certain programs and 
agencies of the Federal Government to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See remarks of Mr. CHAVEZ when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1165. A bill amending section 25 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
O'Conor, and Mr. Ives): 

S. 1166. A bill to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with re- 
spect thereto; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 1167. A bill to require a premarital ex- 
amination of all applicants for marriage li- 
censes in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S.1168. A bill for the relief of Evelyn 
Reichardt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1169. A bill to amend the Rubber Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1170. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. L. 
Slater; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 1171. A bill to provide gratuitous na- 
tional se:vice life insurance for the depend- 
ents of certain deceased members of the Na- 
tional Guard whose death resulted from 
injury incurred while engaged in training 
under the National Defense Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1172. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Shostenko; and 

S. 1173. A bill for the relief of George 
Papayanaki; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution to correct the 
service records of Navy veterans of the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. J. Res. 55. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period from 
September 2 to 8, inclusive, 1951, as National 


Chemistry Week; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROGRAMS AND 

AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT TO ECO- 
"NOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
\ TION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill pro- 
viding for the transfer of certain pro- 
grams and agencies of the Federal 
Government to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent that I may be permitted 
to speak for 2% or 3 minutes on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
New Mexico may proceed as requested. 

The bill (S. 1164) to extend the provi- 
sions of the Economie Cooperation Act 
of 1948 so as to make them applicable 
to any nation friendly to the interests 
of the United States, and to transfer cer- 
tain programs and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to the Economie Coop- 
eration Administration, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
State Department has called a group of 
representatives from the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and Canada to meet in 
Washington at the end of the month. 
The purpose of the meeting is to discuss 
hemispheric solidarity, and matters 
that are of common interest to us and to 
those countries. The bill I have intro- 
duced deals with that particular matter. 

Today, the countries of Latin America 
are among the most dependable allies 
that we have in a cold war against So- 
viet aggression. Because of the econom- 
ic and social conditions of those coun- 
tries, however, a large percentage of 
their people are susceptible to the con- 
stant barrage of communistic propa- 
ganda to which they are being subjected. 
For that reason, we must organize our 
economic and technical cooperation pro- 
grams in Latin America, as well as for 
the rest of the world, on a hard-hitting, 
efficient basis, under a single agency. 

The legislation I am proposing today 
will place all foreign economic and tech- 
nical assistance and essential supple- 
mentary informational services under 
the agency that now operates the largest 
percentage of our foreign-aid programs, 
namely, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In the interest of econom- 
ical administration. I now propose 
that this agency assume responsibility 
for all the economic and technical assist- 
ance programs which now are adminis- 
tered by a confusingly large number of 
agencies. 

I am especially interested in having 
the ECA operate the technical and eco- 
nomic assistance programs, as well as 
the information programs, in Latin 
America, in order to give that section of 
the world, which is so vital to us, con- 
sideration equal to that given to other 
regions. 

In this area, the United States, 
through the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, has had 10 years of successful 
experience in administering technical- 
assistance programs at an unbelievably 
low cost, when measured against the re- 
sults obtained. These results include the 
increased business activity that has re- 
sulted from more efficient agriculture, 
from soundly administered health serv- 
ices, and from the improvement of the 
industrial educational facilities in 18 of 
the 20 Latin-American Republics. - 

Most of the resources needed for these 
programs have been provided by the 
countries themselves, and we have 
merely helped them to help themselves. 
After all, Mr. President, that is the only 
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kind of help we should give to other 
countries. 

There have been no large-scale give- 
away grant programs, but, rather, the 
program has been a partnership en- 
deavor to improve agriculture, transpor- 
tation, health, and other services that 
are the basis of sound economic devel- 
opment. These programs provide the 
clearest demonstration of how effective 
American “know-how” can be, when 
properly planned and cooperatively ad- 
ministered in the foreign countries, 

Although these programs to date have 
been extraordinarily successful, they 
have been inadequate when measured 
against the problems which confront 
our good neighbors to the south. This 
has been because the programs were 
conservatively planned to avoid a big 
outlay of United States money. I thor- 
oughly approve of this procedure. The 
result today is that there is in Latin 
America a sound basic framework on 
which to build a more effective program. 
There is no substitute for experience, 
Mr. President, and money alone cannot 
do the job unless the basic organization 
which takes years to build up is present. 
We can spend money in Europe, in Asia, 
or in South America; but the spending 
of money will not, of itself, suffice; we 
must have experience and the sound 
basic organization which can be devel- 
oped only as a result of years of experi- 
ence. 

The program that I visualize for ECA 
in Latin America should be projected 
on the basis of that sound organization, 
and it would be merely an expansion of 
the type of program already proven so 
notably successful by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and which is 
necessary in order to facilitate increased 
participation by private capital. The 
operation of the proposed program in 
Latin America will be through the In- 
stitute, and I am proposing that this 
type of organization be provided for 
other regions of the world as well, espe- 
cially in connection with the technical- 
assistance phase of our cooperation with 
the underdeveloped regions of the world. 

In order for the United States to re- 
alize commensurate benefits in friend- 
ship with and understanding by the peo- 
ple of Latin America, in relation to the 
cold war, and to defeat the assault that 
Communist propagandists are constantly 
conducting there, I feel that it is neces- 
sary that the Voice of America and other 
informational activities be administered 
by ECA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have two 
more minutes in which to complete my 
statement in explanation of the bill Iam 
introducing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the Senator 
from New Mexico may proceed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, an ef- 
fective organization of this activity is 
necessary in order to put the case of the 
free world effectively before the free- 
dom-loving people of Latin America. 
We simply cannot do that by spending 
money—either a few dollars or millions 
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of dollars. Neither can we do it by hav- 
ing representatives of the freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of Latin America come to 
Washington, to be entertained dere. We 
have to be realistic about this matter, 

The legislation I am here proposing 
will provide an effective administration, 
on a more adequate scale, of successful 
technical-assistance programs. In ad- 
dition, it will provide that in certain lim- 
ited instances where our own strategic 
defense interest is involved, as in the case 
of the Pan American Highway to the 
Canal Zone, ECA will be in a position to 
develop any needed mutual-assistance 
program where possible grants-in-aid 
may be necessary. 

Since coming to Congress some 20 
years ago, I have been personally pro- 
foundly interested in the development of 
sound cooperation with Latin America, 
I have worked for this continuously. My 
State, of all the States of the Union, has 
the closest historical and cultural ties 
with the peoples and cultures of Latin 
America. New Mexico is this Nation's 
natural link with the millions of people 
in that region, which is of permanent in- 
terest to us. New Mexico has great and 
valuable contributions to make to any 
United States program, in training facil- 
ities, in personnel, and in view of the 
similarity of the problems of such a pro- 
gram with the problems which we in 
New Mexico are facing in the social and 
economic development of our State. 

In the past, the State of New Mexico 
has done its share in many ways. Its 
contributions include the loss of many 
of its men in Korea, in Europe, in North 
Africa, and elsewhere, So it is that now 
we in New Mexico wish to contribute 
our share in other ways. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 minute at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Arkansas may proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last, March 15, a group of Sen- 
ators, including myself, introduced some 
18 bills and one concurrent resolution, 
which are designed to fully implement 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. All of those 
measures, Mr. President, were prepared 
by the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report, and were introduced by 
us on request of that committee. It now 
appears, Mr. President, that the Citizens’ 
Committee failed, for some reason— 
presumably inadvertently—to include a 
bill to put into effect one recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, namely, 
the establishing of a commission to make 
a study of the administration of overseas 
activities of the Government and to make 
recommendations to Congress with re- 
spect thereto. 

When we introduced those 19 meas- 
ures last week we were under the impres- 
sion that they covered all the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission that 
had not yet been effectuated. Having 
discovered this omission, I wish now, on 
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behalf of myself, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr, Fercuson], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], to 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to create such a commission, 

I may say that last year, during the 
Eighty-first Congress, I introduced a 
similar bill. That measure was Senate 
bill 2072. I may also say that the pres- 
ent bill is being introduced with the same 
reservation which I announced at the 
time of the introduction of other meas- 
ures last week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1166) to create a commis- 
sion to make a study of the administra- 
tion of overseas activities of the Govern- 
ment, and to make recommendations to 
Congress with respect thereto, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, 
Mr. BENTON, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. O’Conor, 
and Mr. Ives), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


CORRECTION OF SERVICE RECORDS OF 
NAVY VETERANS OF WAR WITH SPAIN 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to correct the service records 
of Navy veterans of the war with Spain, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the joint resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 54) to 
correct the service records of Navy vet- 
erans of the war with Spain, introduced 
by Mr. Martin, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The explanation is as follows: 


Under existing law, a Spanish-American 
War veteran must show that he had active 
service during such war for a period of 70 
or 90 days in order to qualify for a pension. 

The attached statement documented by 
Mr. Leo Hesselman, historian in chief of 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War, indicates that some of the 
Navy personnel who served during such war 
actually served for such length of time but 
did not receive full official credit due to the 
fact that their formal shipping orders were 
not officially executed until long after they 
volunteered, were accepted and assigned to 
duty by officers of the Navy. They are there- 
fore barred from receiving pensions due to 
their inability to establish the necessary 
minimum length of service. 

The document further states that military 
personnel under War Department General 
Orders No. 130, dated August 29, 1898, were 
granted leaves or furloughs of 60 days if 
they served beyond the limits of the United 
States and 30 days if they did not serve be- 
yond the limits of the United States. Subse- 
quent pension laws allowed such furloughs 
or leaves to be counted in determining the 
period of pensionable service. 

The proposed legislation would grant to 
Navy personnel who were honorably dis- 
charged during the period that General Or- 
ders No. 180 was in effect, an increase in 
their length of active service equivalent to 
the period of time granted Army personnel 
with comparable service as leave or furlough 
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by such general orders. This would allow 
Navy veterans of the war with Spain to in- 
crease their period of active service by 30 
or 60 days and enable many of them to 
comply with the minimum active service 
requirement for the granting of pensions to 
such veterans. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 36. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase to 
$15 per day the limit on subsistence expenses 
allowed to justices and judges while attend- 
ing court or transacting official business at 
places other than their official station, and 
to authorize reimbursement for such travel 
by privately owned automobiles at a rate of 
not exceeding 7 cents per mile; 

H. R. 389. An act for the relief of the State 
of Maryland; 

H. R. 1746. An act to amend subdivisions 
d and e of section 58 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; and 

H. R. 2829. An act to exempt the members 
and certain employees of the President's 
Commission on Internal Security and Indi- 
vidual Rights from the operation of certain 
conflict-of-interest statutes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 317. An act to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, to authorize provisions in national serv- 
ice life-insurance policies for increased 
monthly disability benefits; 

H.R.321. An act to provide that on and 
after January 1, 1952, dividends on national 
service life insurance shall be applied in 
payment of premiums unless the insured has 
requested payment of dividends in cash; and 

H. R. 2685. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrater of Veterans’ Affairs to reconvey to 
Tuskegee Institute a tract of land in Macon 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 319. An act to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble damage 
actions; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REVISION OF ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN INHERENT 
RIGHTS OF ITALY 


Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr, 
Pastore) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 102), which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the free states of the world have 
repeatedly sought the admission of Italy to 
membership in the United Nations where 
Italy could contribute her strength and pro- 
ductive capacity in support of the principles 
and purposes of the Charter; 

Whereas the Soviet Union has vetoed the 
admission of Italy to the United Nations; 

Whereas Soviet denial of United Nations 
membership to Italy not only impairs her 
inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense as recognized by article 51 of the 
Charter, but also prevents full Italian par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Treaty; 

Whereas the inability of Italy to contribute 
fully to the collective defense of the North 
Atlantic area weakens the defenses of all 
parties to the treaty; 

Whereas Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania have, with the collusion of the Soviet 
Union, violated the military clauses of the 
peace treaties concluded with them and now 
threaten Yugoslavia by displays of military 
might: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That 

1. In view of the foregoing considerations, 
the Senate disapproves of those provisions of 
the treaty of peace, entered into on February 
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-10, 1947, by the Allied and Associated Powers 


and Italy, which interfere with the inherent 
right of the Italian Government and people 
to defend themselves and believes therefore 
that Italy should be relieved of them. 

2. To that end, the Senate requests the 
President to take immediate steps in co- 
operation with other parties to the Italian 
treaty who are also parties to the North 
Atlantic treaty to seek the necessary revi- 
sion of the Italian treaty. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS IN THE ARMY— 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from the Secretary of the Army inform- 
ing me that the Army is about to pro- 
ceed to enlist selected aliens in accord- 
a with the so-called Lodge-Philbin 

et. 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, March 17, 1951, 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Lopce: I have your letters 
of February 21 and March 7, in which you 
urge prompt implementation of Public Law 
597, providing for enlistment of 2,500 aliens 
in the Army. 

I am pleased to advise that the favorable 
responses of the Departments of State and 
Justice have been received, and that final 
action is now being taken to implement the 
law. You may be assured our instructions to 
initiate these enlistments will be issued 
within the next few days. 

Since this law applies to a limited number 
of individuals, and the intent of Congress, 
as evidenced in hedrings, appears to confine 
the enlistments to nonresident aliens, 
special instructions, which are designed to 
fit the specific problems peculiar to this type 
of applicant and which will provide person- 
nel on a best qualified basis, will be issued 
in order that the law may be administered 
more efficiently. 

I sincerely appreciate your continued in- 
terest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PACE, 
Secretary of the Army. 


ADDRESSES BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
SENATOR CHAVEZ, AND HON. JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
ROAD BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp addresses deliv- 
ered, respectively, by himself, by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and by 
Hon. Jennings Randolph before the Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association at their con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wis., March 12-14, 
1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


A PROPOSED BLUEPRINT FOR VICTORY 
IN 1952—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a release con- 
taining excerpts from an address on the sub- 
ject, A Proposed Blueprint for Victory in 
1952, delivered by Senator Munopr before a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Federation of Young Republican 
Clubs, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WOMEN IN CIVIL DEFENSE—ADDRESS BY 
REPRESENTATIVE BOSONE 

[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp an address on 


the subject, Women in Civil Defense, deliv- 
ered by Representative Reva Becx BOSONE at 
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the intracity dinner of the Altrusa, Pilot, 
Quota, Soroptimist, and Zonta Clubs of 
Washington, D. C., which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


IMPOSITION OF CONTROLS—ADDRESS BY 
ALAN H. VALENTINE 


Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject, Controls: By Whom and for 
What? delivered by Alan H. Valentine at the 
thirty-first annual luncheon of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland at the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on March 14, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—ARTICLES BY 
SELIG GREENBERG 


[Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor the tenth and 
eleventh articles by Selig Greenberg in the 
series Medicine in Crisis, the tenth being en- 
titled “Philanthropists Made Possible 1910— 
30 Advances,” published in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin of March 8, 1951, the elev- 
enth being entitled “United States Medical 
Schools Look to Two Sources for Help,” pub- 
lished in the Providence Journal of March 10, 


1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


RESULTS OF A POLL ON PUBLIC QUES- 
TIONS—EDITORIAL FROM THE SACRA- 
MENTO UNION 


Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “So Congress Can Know,” published 
in the Sacramento Union of March 11, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The St. Lawrence Delusion,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Daily News of 
March 15, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT CONDITIONS OF 
TODAY—LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor a letter by a Missourian 
to the editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE ARMED 
FORCES—EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Complaint Against the Army,” pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 9, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


HOSPITALS FOR DEFENSE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE DODGE COUNTY INDE- 
PENDENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hospitals for Defense,” published 
in the Dodge County Independent of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


POINTERS ON POINT 4—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Pointers on Point 4,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of March 13, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


WHERE ARE OUR SHIPS?—ARTICLE BY 
THEODORE BRENT 

[Mr. LONG asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 


titled “Where Are Our Ships?” written by 
Theodore Brent, president of the Delta Line, 
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and published in the March 1951 issue of 
the American magazine, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
PEANUT MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives regarding House bill 2615. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreemen’S to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2615) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, during the debate on House bill 
2615, as shown by page 2570 of the 
Recorp, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hoey], who was the manager 
of the bill in the Senate, said: 

Furthermore, I may say that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry de- 
cided that this was as far as they wish to go, 
and therefore it is not desired or intended 
to ack for the appointment of conferees, 
but to let the matter rest on the bill as 
reported to the Senate by the committee. 


In view of the action taken by the 
Senate committee, I now move that the 
Senate disagree to the request of the 
House for a conference, ang that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment to the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY AND TAX 
AMORTIZATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from South Carolina may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate the matter of 
Officials of NPA granting to corporations 
so-called certificates of necessity and 
amortization in connection with de- 
fense production. I call it to the at- 
tention of the Senate because the Senate 
and the House placed in the law a pro- 
vision for a “watchdog committee” of 
which I am chairman, and of which 
Representative Brown of Georgia is vice 
chairman. 


Yesterday I learned that there had 
been requests for $11,500,000,000 worth 
of certificates of necessity and amortiza- 
tion. Two and a half billion dollars 
worth of such certificates have been 
granted, principally to large -corpora- 
tions. 

Iam not speaking against large corpo- 
rations. However, I call this matter to 
the attention of the Senate because such 
procedure will affect our tax structure 
and the collection of taxes, especially if 
certificates of necessity are to be issued 
to railroads and other corporations not 
vitally concerned in the war effort, 
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On Saturday I talked for a long time 
with the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Gerorce!. I believe that the Committee 
on Finance should look into this ques- 
tion. Congress is called upon to levy 
more taxes upon working people, upon 
small business, and upon the other al- 
ready overburdened taxpayers, while at 
the same time we are issuing certificates 
of necessity and amortization to corpo- 
rations. Nothing could be more infla- 
tionary than the certificates of necessity 
and the amortization certificates which 
are now being handed around. This is 
especially true in the case of corpora- 
tions which are not engaged to the extent 
of 100 percent, or 90 percent, in the pro- 
duction of the vital necessities for win- 
ning the war. Eleven billion and a half 
dollars worth of such certificates have 
been requested. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I very strongly agree 
with what the Senator had said; but is it 
not a fact that many of the certificates 
of necessity have been issued to corpo- 
rations for erecting new facilities, the 
ute of which will extend far beyond the 
period of 5 years? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Furthermore, under the law cer- 
tificates of necessity have been given to 
corporations which already had started 
building, even before the law had been 
enacted. I warn the Senate that such a 
practice will create inflation and result 
in more taxes being levied on psor peo- 
pie, e may as well be prepared 

or it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Fir:t I wish to 
commend the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for what I consider to be a most em- 
phatie observation on a very serious eco- 
nomic problem. As a member of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, it has 
been brought to my attention that in in- 
stances in which large contracts are be- 
ing given to large companies the com- 
panies are also receiving certificates of 
necessity, enabling them to extend their 
facilities when perhaps in the same com- 
munity there may be a small-business 
plant with the facilities, the tools, and 
the manpower to fulfill a part of such a 
contract. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As I have said $11,500,000,000 
worth of such certificates have been re- 
quested, Already $2,500,000,000 worth 
have been issued. How many more it is 
proposed to issue, I do not know. How- 
ever, it is my duty as chairman of the 
so-called watch-dog committee to warn 
the Senate. In my conversation with the 
Senator from Georgia in his office on last 
Saturday, I brought this subject to his 
attention as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. He knew about it, and he 
asked me to get whatever information I 
could. These certificates are going to af- 
fect the tax structure, and they will 
result in inflation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Are those making 
the applications complying with the stat- 
utes now in force? 

Mr. MAYBANK. To the best of my 
knowledge, they are in most cases, but 
in some cases, perhaps not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
believe that new legislation is needed on 
the subject at this time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe new legisla- 
tion is needed, yes. Iam having lawyers 
check to determine the facilities involved, 
and their connection with the emergency 
program. I do not charge them with 
violating the law or doing anything 
wrong. I charge that what they are 
doing will result in bringing about a con- 
dition under which Mr. John Q. Public, 
the small-business man, the man who is 
in the middle, will be paying most of 
the taxes. 

My. FERGUSON. Is it not also the 
cpinion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that it is not necessary at the pres- 
ent time to issue such certificates in 
order to secure the necessary construc- 
ticn and material? 

Mr. MAYBANK. In some instances, in 
my opinion, it is not, but I do not have 
all the information necessary to pass 
judgment. I have asked for all the in- 
formation cbtainable with respect to the 
$11,500,000,000 worth of applications, and 
for all the information that can be ob- 
tained with respect to the $2,590,020,- 
000 worth of applications which already 
have been granted. If we are to have a 
balanced budget, I can say that the 
Finance Committee is really going to 
confront a difficult problem. As I previ- 
cusly stated, Mr. John Q. Public is going 
to be called upon to pay additional taxes 
for the benefit of those who are secur- 
ing these certificates. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think the Senator 
from South Carolina has performed real 
service by calling the attention of the 
Senate to what is going on in the field 
he has described, 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is all I wanted 
to do now. That was my purpose. I 
condemn no one. I simply call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the existing 
situation, and I wish Members of the 
Senate would go into the matter further. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield, 

Mr. KEM. I wish to ask the able 
Senator from South Carolina if he shares 
the view I hold, and which many others 
hold, that if it were not for the fact that 
a great deal of money is made by ceriain 
people out of war we would not have so 
many wars? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is a very big 
question, Mr. President. I did not in- 
tend to discuss the subject of profits 
from war. But I certainly think it is 
my duty, as chairman of the “watch- 
dog committee,” the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate that if the prac- 
tice I have described continues, there 
will be a loss of taxes, and the Finance 
Committee will have to find ways and 
means of making up the shortage if we 
are to have a balanced budget. It is 
as essential that amortization certifi- 
cates and certificates of neczssity be 
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limited to cases of absolute necessity as 
it is to cut out nonessential expenditures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
many plants which have received certi- 
ficates of necessity already had plans 
prepared and contracts ready to be con- 
summated under the old normal tax 
schedule rather than under the present 
amortization plan? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is true of some, 
but not all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is true of some, 
Is that not then a form of tax evasion? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not care to 
charge anyone with tax evasion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us use the 
word “avoidance.” 

Mr. MAYBANK., Yes, that would be 
true. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Hearings have been 
held by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, in connection with which 
we have received information respect- 
ing the subject to which the Senator 
from South Carolina is referring. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has a list 
of a great many oil companies that come 
in the category of which I am speaking. 
I am not opposed to oil companies; I 
am not against any particular kind of 
companies; in fact, I am not here to 
condemn anyone. I merely wish to let 
the Senate and the people of the coun- 
try know what has been going on in re- 
spect to the issuance of certificates of 
amortization and certificates of neces- 
sity. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe the warning 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
given is both timely and tremend@sly 
important. As I understand, new steel 
facilities have been authorized, steel 
mills, which will have a life of 30, 40, or 
50 years, and, yet, under the program 
the Senator speaks of they will be amor- 
tized in 5, 6, or 7 years. 

Mr, MAYBANK. One large steel com- 
pany has 85 percent, most of its plant, 
amortized over a comparatively short 
period of time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I to understand 
that the Finance Committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
ncw preparing legislation aimed to cor- 
rect this defect? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would never usurp 
any of the powers of the Senator from 
Georgia, as he well knows, or interfere 
in any way with anything the Finance 
Committee wishes to do. The Joint 
Committee on Defense Production is 
watching what is being done under the 
National Production Act. The Con- 
gress has told us to keep a watch over 
the situation. Before our committee 
held a meeting on Monday, I discussed 
the matter with the Senator from 
Georgia. I invited him to come to our 
committee hearing. What I definitely 
know is that if certificates of necessity 
and certificates of amortization are is- 
sued in the manner they have heretofore 
been issued, the result will be a consid- 
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erable increase in the taxes of those 


who do not receive such treatment. 

Mr. I ö am glad the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia are considering this matter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Georgia has not committed himself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
expired. 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Martin 
Anderson Hendrickson Maybank 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Monroney 
Brewster Hill undt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 

Byrd Humphrey Nixon 

Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore . Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Langer Smith, N.C. 
Duff Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 
Eastland Long Underwood 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McCarthy Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Wiley 
Frear McFarland Williams 
George McKellar Young 
Gillette Magnuson 

Green Malone 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McMaHon], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] are absent on off- 
cial committee business, 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
WELKER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent on official busi- 
ness in attendance on the sessions of the 
Committee on Organized Crime in New 
York City. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
THYE] and the Senator from Michigan 
LMr. VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 
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The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not undertake to discuss the legal 
technicalities involved in the pending 
resolutions because I feel that the ap- 
propriateness of congressional action on 
the furnishing of troops to implement 
the Atlantic Pact is the overriding con- 
sideration. My discussion, therefore, will 
deal with why I favor affirmative ac- 
tion. 

When Thomas Jefferson drafted our 
Declaration of Independence he put into 
exact words for the first time a new con- 
cept of government which 10 years be- 
fore had been hinted at but not explic- 
itly stated by Adam Smith. Jefferson 
said that the object of governments 
should be to secure to all men their 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

While the Magna Carta and the Brit- 
ish declaration of rights approved dur- 
ing the reign of William and Mary were 
landmarks on the way toward the form 
of Government established here, ours, 
with its Declaration of Independence, its 
Constitution containing a bill of rights, 
and the system of individual enterprise 
which these implied, was and is unique 
among the governments of the world. 
It is our type of personal freedom and 
our oppartunity for financial advance- 
ment under our economic system which 
have attracted the attention of the free- 
dom-loving people of the world. All of 
them want our freedom and millions 
would come here if they could because 
the United States offers under private 
enterprise opportunities for a standard 
of living which is at this time unobtain- 
able for the masses of people in any 
other nation. 

Long before Lenin or Stalin said that 
the best hope for survival of communism 
in Russia was to extend it to other na- 
tions, the author of our Declaration of 
Independence said it was our duty to 
prove how much freedom and selfgov- 
ernment could be given to individual 
citizens. In a letter to Dr. Priestly, 
written in 1802, Thomas Jefferson said: 

We feel that we are acting under obli- 
gations not confined to the limits of our 
own society. It is impossible not to be 
sensible that we are acting for all mankind; 
that circumstances denied to others, but in- 
dulged to us, have imposed on us the duty 
of proving what is the degree of freedom 
and selfgovernment in which a society may 
venture to leave its individual members. 


James Monroe, a brilliant protégé of 
Jefferson and Madison, enunciated the 
same fundamental principle both in his 
doctrine calling for protection of self- 
government in the Western Hemisphere 
and in his statement relative to aid to 
Greece in her fight for freedom against 
Turkey. In a message to Congress in 
1823 Monroe indicated sympathy for 
the Greek cause and, acting on that sug- 
gestion, Daniel Webster introduced in 
the House of Representatives a resolu- 
tion to appoint an agent or commissioner 
to Greece as an official indication of our 
sympathy for their cause. 
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Speaking on this resolution Webster 
said: 

With suffering Greece, now is the crisis of 
her fate—her great, it may be, her last strug- 
gle. Sir, while we sit here deliberating, her 
destiny may be decided. The Greeks, con- 
te-ding with ruthless oppressors, turn their 
eyes to us, and invoke us by their ancestors, 
by their slaughtered wives and children, by 
their own blood, poured out like water, by 
the hecatombs of dead they have heaped up 
as it were to heaven, they invoke, they im- 
plore of us some cheering sound, some look 
of sympathy, some token of passionate re- 
gard. 

They look to us as the great Republic of 
the earth—and they ask us by our common 
faith, whether we can forget that they are 
struggling, as we once struggled, for what 
we now so happily enjoy? I cannot say, sir, 
that they will succeed; that rests with 
Heaven. But for myself, sir, if I should 
hear that they have failed—that their last 
phalanx had sunk beneath the Turkish 
scimitar, that the flames of their last city 
had sunk in its ashes, and that naught re- 
mained but the wide melancholy waste 
where Greece once was, I should still reflect, 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction, that I 
have asked you, in the name of seven 
millions of freemen, that you would give 
them at least the cheering of one friendly 
voice. 


Webster argued that we should act 
as a matter of principle to bolster the 
cause of democracy, and he was ably 
supported by Henry Clay who, in re- 
sponse to arguments as to the effect on 
commerce, asked what it would profit 
a nation to save its commerce but lose 
its liberties. 

During the early years of our Republic 
there was no question about the pre- 
dominant belief of political leaders that 
a survival of personal liberty in other 
parts of the world would be a contribu- 
tion to perpetuation of our own free 
institutions, but we did not become a 
dominant world power until after World 
War I. Then another great leader, 
Woodrow Wilson, proposed a world 
union of freedom-loving people to stay 
the hand of dictatorial aggressors. 

A majority of Congress was willing to 
endorse the idea, and it is generally 
believed that if Wilson had included the 
distinguished Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts in a bipartisan approach to the 
formation of a League of Nations and a 
World Court, the great debate in the 
Senate on ratification would never have 
occurred. Even after that debate a ma- 
jority of the Senate favored ratification. 

In the presidential campaign of 1920 
the most distinguished member of the 
Republican Party, Elihu Root, promised 
the American people that if Harding was 
elected he would support the League but, 
unfortunately, on the day Harding was 
Officially notified of his election, he 
declared the League was dead. 

It was the tariff issue and not a 
repudiation of the benefits to be derived 
by us from survival of personal liberty 
elsewhere in the world that gradually 
let the Republican Party into isolation- 
ism, first in revision of the Underwood 
tariff under Harding, and later in the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff in the Hoover 
administration. 

It is most unfortunate that a tradi- 
tinal domestic disagreement between 
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our two major parties on the subject of 
a protective tariff has exerted such an 
influence upon policies of the Republican 
Party with respect to international co- 
operation for preservation of peace in 
the world. 

We cannot pay adequate tribute to 
that great Senator from Michigan, 
ARTHUR VANDENBURG, who while continu- 
ing to vote with his party on reciprocal 
trade, assumed a well-merited leader- 
ship for a bipartisan policy in behalf 
of international cooperation to stay the 
hand of any future aggressor. Current 
news reports are to the effect that an 
angel is whispering in his sick room: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall see God.” 

Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Cordell Hull, and Arthur Vanden- 
berg are the four great Americans I have 
been privileged to know who possessed 
the clearest insight and furnished the 
most valuable leadership in the field of 
international cooperation. 

The problem presented to us today— 
and I shall vote for both the pending 
resolutions—is part of the problem of 
international cooperation which un- 
doubtly would have the full support of 
the four great leaders I have just men- 
tioned. 

Isolationists have been prone to apply 
Washington’s statement in his Farewell 
Address concerning freedom from for- 
eign entanglements to the entirely dif- 
ferent principle of international coopera- 
tion for peace. Washington was warn- 
ing a young nation against the danger 
of becoming involved in power politics 
and the balance-of-power diplomacy of 
the Old World, all of which was geared 
to a selfish desire to acquire territory 
and dominate trade. It would be far 
more appropriate to say with the victor 
of Yorktown in his message to the First 
Congress that “to be prepared for war 
is one of the most effective means of 
preserving peace.” 

We ignored that advice to our sorrow 
after World War I when we demobilized 
the greatest army and sank the great- 
est navy the world ever saw. Knowing 
that neither we nor other freedom-loving 
people of the world were prepared for 
war, an Italian dictator started a war in 
Ethiopia, the war lords of Japan invaded 
China, and Hitler started a conflict in 
Europe which became World War II. 

At the end of this war we and our 
allies again ignored Washington’s ad- 
vice, but the Russians did not, and while 
the democratic nations were again be- 
coming defenseless from a military 
standpoint, the Russian leaders were 
busily engaged in building a far greater 
military force than they had at the end 
of the war. Clearly that force was de- 
signed for world conquest since neither 
Russia nor her borderline satellite states, 
which she illegally seized, had anything 
to fear from the war-weary and disarmed 
democracies. But it has been a cardinal 
principle of Russian leaders not to start 
an offensive war unless satisfied that they 
have military superiority. 

At the moment Russia undoubtedly 
has superiority on land but not on the 
sea or in the air. In the words of Win- 
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ston Churchill, it is primarily the sanc- 
tion of the atomic bomb that preserves 
an uneasy peace. While, undoubtedly, 
our major efforts in the future should 
be directed toward development of un- 
questioned superiority in the air-and on 
the sea, a reasonable defense on land in 
Western Europe, if properly supported 
along the lines proposed by General 
Eisenhower by the forces of our demo- 
cratic allies, will serve as an additional 
deterrent to Russia in starting a conflict 
she could not reasonably hope to win. 

There is another consideration in- 
volved in postponing an armed conflict 
which some seem to think is inevitable 
but which I do not. That is the attitude 
of the Russian masses toward the type 
of tyranny and despotism under which 
they have been forced to live ever since 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

There is abundant evidence both in 
present incidents and the historical back- 
ground of the Russian people that the 
Kremlin is undermined by discontent and 
that the same elements in the population 
which vainly sought personal liberty py 
revolt against the czars may back a new 
attempt to free themselves of the Com- 
munist fetters. 

On March 7, which was the thirtieth 
anniversary of the revolt of Russian 
sailors at Kronstadt against the Bolshe- 
vist regime, the New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial in which it was stated: 

Today millions of secret police and inform- 
ers are everywhere in Stalin’s land to nip 
in the bud any expression of discontent, and 
slave-labor camps are packed with those who 
have incurred the regime's displeasure. , But 
the very existence of this huge machinery 
for repression is abundant evidence that the 
desire for freedom is a hardy plant which 
continues to flourish even under Soviet con- 
ditions. The men of Kronstadt are dead, but 
their spirit and tradition still live. 


We should not overlook the fact that 
the spirit of revolt against oppression is 
deeply rooted in the Russian people and 
that it may be worthy of our sympathetic 
cultivation. 

I was impressed recently, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by reading an article printed in 
an American magazine in 1880 dealing 
with the oppression of the Russian peo- 
ple at that time and accurately predict- 
ing the outcome of ultimate revolution 
unless reforms were instituted by the 
czar, 

“writing in the December 1880 issue of 
The Contemporary Review, just a year 
before Czar Alexander II was assassi- 
nated, the Reverend Moritz Kaufmann 
said that the apparent collapse of Rus- 
sian nihilism had given rise to prema- 
ture speculations on the force of that 
revolutionary underground movement 
and that there was a tendency to under- 
estimate its influence on the future de- 
velopment of Russian society. He said 
it would be an error to assume that be- 
cause militant nihilism was inactive its 
latent forces had been suppressed. 

This writer then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the origin and philosophy of 
nihilism. He said that psychologically 
it was the result of two opposite tend- 
encies in the Russian mind—a tendency 
toward absolute idealism on the one hand 
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and of cynical realism on the other; “the 
former,” he said “producing the wildest 
schemes of utopian optimism, the latter 
leading through the slough of despond 
of materialistic pessimism, and both to- 
gether, though apparently self-destruc- 
tive, becoming the fruitful source of 
daring speculation in politics and 
chimerical theories in economics, com- 
pared with which the most thorough- 
going schemes of social improvement in 
Western Europe appear almost reason- 
able in their impractical absurdity.” 

Mr. Kaufmann went on to point out 
that the chief proponents of nihilism 
had fused the constructive socialism of 
France with the destructive social 
criticism of Germany, and that while the 
German mind accepted the idea of a 
process of social evolution, Russian 
nihilism, because of the tendency of 
Slav minds to follow abstract principles 
to their extreme logical conclusions, 

transformed the idea of social evolution 
to that of social dissolution. 

The writer said that the people of 
Russia, shut up in a vast plain girded by 
mountains, exposed to polar winds and 
living in a temperature unmodified by 
sea breezes, have developed a corre- 
sponding temperament from being 
brought face to face with nature in her 
sternest aspects. “Sadly resigned to en- 
dure want and suffering arising from a 
stingy provision of nature,” Kaufmann 
said, the Russian “bows his neck to the 
yoke with abject loyalty, almost amount- 
ing to political fetishim. But it is the 
patience of the slave which may at any 
moment be turned into the unbridled 
spirit of revenge in the liberated savage. 
Much of the meek submission is feigned 
and originates in fear, and under the 
calm surface of stolid indifference and 
stupid indulgence a subtle brain is at 
work which readily discovers ingenious 
expedients to hoodwink the authorities, 
and a quick intelligence ready to take 
hold of the first opportunity of deliver- 
ance from his degraded condition.” 

He pointed out further that the ab- 
sence of a large and influential middle 
class in Russia implied a want of a 
powerful element of social conservatism 
which elsewhere formed a bulwark 
against the encroachments of socialistic 
and nihilistic agitation. 

Continuing this description written 
70 years ago, but which is so applicable 
to the Russia of today, Mr. Kaufmann 
said that all organs of public opinion 
in the church, the press, in literature, 
and in local assemblies had been sup- 
pressed for a long time, partially or en- 
tirely, bya government intolerant of 
criticism, and that consequently the ed- 
ucated classes had been accustomed to 
draw their information from clandestine 
sources, This in turn led to sympathy of 
exasperated public opinion with the ut- 
terances of the wildest social inconoclasts 
and the acceptance of leaders calling for 
total destruction of the existing order. 

The writer concluded that nihilism 
might be used as a term connoting every 
form of social dissatisfaction and every 
variety of utopian aspiration under 
whose banner might be brought together 
federalists and constitutionalists, col- 
lectivists and anarchists, political radi- 
cals and positive doctrinaires, social phi- 
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lanthropists and communistic agitators, 
all ready to pull down the existing order 
in the hope that it would be replaced 
with the particular substitute they 
fancied. 

He predicted that the only way to stop 
nihilism was through political reform, 
but added: 

The introduction of a constitutional gov- 
ernment for a colossal empire like Russia, 
consisting of the most heterogeneous na- 
tionalities, some of whom are only just 
emerging from barbarism, is not by any 
means as easy a task as some writers on the 
subject seem to imagine. * * * There 
are not wanting among the Russian people 
these instincts of a higher destiny and the 
latent forces of moral and mental regenera- 
tion. It will depend on the measures and the 
men in the responsible places of high office 
to draw out the youth of Russia from the 
midst of materialistic self-indulgence, and 
so to reduce the chaos of self-contradiction 
in social life to order and harmony, thus re- 
moving social discord in resuscitating social 
virtue with a growing spirit of self-reverence 
and self-control. * * The alternatives 
are reform and revolution, the reconciliation 
of liberty and law by slow stages of evolu- 
tion, or the continued antagonism between 
the progressive and retrogressive parties end- 
ing in what nihilists call “social liquidation.” 


This analysis has seemed significant 
to me because, as I have pointed out, it 
was written just a year before Alexander 
II was assassinated and 36 years before 
the bloody revolution through which the 
Bolsheviks sought to solve their prob- 
lem of personal liberties. 

Mr. Kaufmann’s description of the 
Russian people of his day, so much of 
which is applicable to the people of the 
Soviets today, suggests clearly why, al- 
though Karl Marx and Friederich 
Engels, the propounders of communism, 
were not Russians and were not sig- 
nificantly influenced by Russians, the 
seeds of their gospel first took root in 
the land of the Czar, 

Their doctrines found in the Russian 
soil the latent elements needed to give 
them life. In the first place, there was 
agrarian socialism and collectivism. 
Russia was a land of peasants whose lives 
centered around the village commune, 
The people did not know the Roman con- 
cept of private ownership of land—the 
land belonged to the people collectively. 
They believed that Russia could move 
directly from feudalism to socialism 
without passing through capitalism, 
and while this notion was rejected by 
Marx, who had no faith in the peasants, 
it was applied by Lenin in the day of 
revolution. 

Secondly, there were the basic atti- 
tudes in the Russian philosophy of life 
which resulted from the extreme hard- 
ship of their daily existence. As a re- 
action to despair they had a readiness 
to embrace any utopian scheme which 
promised to change their drab way of 
life. They had a yearning for social 
justice. But, theirs was a worldly out- 
look, with peasants who found it hard 
to conceive of a God who would tolerate 
their oppression turning to atheism and 
looking for a system of worldly govern- 
ment that would answer all their needs. 
The totalitarian implication of these at- 
titudes is obvious. The Russian peo- 
ple were ideologically ready to accept 
materialistic, Godless communism as a 
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means of achieving social justice and 
bringing utopia. 

Thirdly, among those who did not turn 
to atheism, there were the supporters 
of the Russian Orthodox Church who 
regarded Moscow as the “third Rome“ 
the center fróm which true religion 
would go forth to save the world. This 
acceptance of a world mission, through 
religion, was transposed by clever lead- 
ers into the idea that the Russian prole- 
tariat was destined to lead the world 
to communism. 

The fourth factor which made the 
Russian environment favorable to com- 
munism was the absolute rule of the 
Czars. Russia never had a constitution 
in the modern sense of specified powers 
with organized restraints on their use. 
The rights of the people came as favors 
from the Czars, who could take away as 
readily as they gave. Being accustomed 
to absolute power in the ruler, the people 
looked upon the state with veneration 
even when they despised its local agents. 
It was not unnatural for them to accept 
the absolutism of the commissar as a 
substitute for the absolutism of the Czar. 

Finally, there were the revolutionary 
thinkers and writers always in the back- 
ground, stimulating movements toward 
popular revolt as the only path to indi- 
vidual freedom. The advocates of Nihil- 
ism and anarchism contended that the 
revolution which would produce a new 
order would not come through action of 
a popular majority, but by a highly dis- 
ciplined and trained minority which 
would seize power. That was the strat- 
egy employed by Lenin in 1917. 

I digress here to add that it is my very 
definite belief and understanding that 
when the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917 
not more than 2 percent of the people 
of Russia were in the Bolshevik party. 
I understand that at the present time 
less than 5 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of Russia are officially members of 
the communistic party, which consti- 
tutes the ruling and dominating class of 
the country. 

We can trace the origin of the Russian 
revolution at least as far back as 1840 
when the Czar imprisoned members of a 
utopian socialist discussion group. The 
arrests drove utopianism underground 
and turned its advocates into the begin- 
ning of a revolutionary party. Marx's 
Das Kapital was first translated into 
Russian in 1872 and by 1880 had become a 
textbook in Russian universities. In 
1881 Czar Alexander was assassinated by 
a Nihilist. Instead of following this act 
by an attempt to sieze the government, 
however, the Nihilists merely wrote a let- 
ter to the new Czar asking him to insti- 
tute reforms; and the response was more 
oppressive measures which widened the 
gulf between the ruling class and the 
people and led to an abortive revolution 
in 1905 and the successful effort in 1917. 

The point I wish to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the Russian revolution, like 
the ultimate tragedy in a classic Greek 
drama, was the inevitable result of char- 
acteristics of the people and of condi- 
tions imposed upon them which were 
evident to outsiders like the writer from 
whom I have quoted as early as 1880. 
By that time Marxism, which was not 
basically Russian, had been transplanted 
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there and began to feed on materialism, 
atheism, autocracy, longing for social 
justice, messianism, collectivism, and 
revolution. 

The further point I would make is that 
because the Russian revolution failed to 
produce men like Washington, George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, and Patrick Henry to interpret and 
conserve its benefits, many of those ele- 
ments which produced the revolution 
still exist in Russia today and can form 
the basis for a new uprising. 

Just as seeds for the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion were planted by arrest of the uto- 
pians of 1840, the Communists may 
have started the growth of a movement 
that eventually will overthrow them by 
such actions as the purge trials in 1936, 
when some 117 persons, including two 
of the original revolutionists of 1917, 
were executed for the alleged assassina- 
tion of a party official, and the army 
purge of 1937 in which eight ranking 
generals were eliminated. The uncer- 
tainty of life under the Soviet leaders is 
indicated by the fact that of the eight 
military judges who sent others to death 
in 1937, six were themselves dis- 
graced or removed by the end of 1928. 

Another continuing source of tension 
in Russia is the slave labor system. 
There is-general agreement that from 25 
to 30 percent of the Russian labor force 
are prisoners; and it seems safe to as- 
sume that they and their families, con- 
stituting a total of perhaps 30,000,000 
people, would welcome a counterrevolu- 
tion. 

We also must take into account the 
dissatisfaction of other millions who are 
discontented in comparing their living 
standards with those of party officials 
and the few others chosen for special 
consideration. Visitors to Russia have 
reported that the gulf in living stand- 
ards between the new Stalinist aristoc- 
racy and the masses is wider than that 
between peasants and nobility under the 
Czars. 

We know that there has been constant 
irritation caused by the small farmers 
who were given some independence un- 
der the old regime and expected freedom 
after the revolution but found instead 
that their land was completely socialized. 

The possibility of increased tensions 
in this area is strongly indicated by an 
article published in the New York Times 
of March 19 which said: 

The Soviet Union is now engaged in a vast 
social revolution officially described as seek- 
ing to end the differences between city and 
country life. 

The method by which this is being at- 
tempted is liquidation of the existing struc- 
ture of collective farms known as the 
kolkhozi and amalgamation of such units 
into large agricultural towns. 

The ultimate result, to the minds of stu- 
dents of the Soviet Union, will be the event- 
ual liquidation of the peasantry as it is now 
constituted just as efficiently as the reluctant 
kulaks (independent farmers) were destroyed 
almost two decades ago and are now being 
-smashed in satellite Europe. 

The program is apparently so vast that it 
may have a profound effect upon the Soviet 
Union’s foreign relationships, although this 
is hard to foresee with accuracy. Neverthe- 
less experts on Soviet affairs believe it may 
bring with it economic turmoil, reduction 
in planned agricultural output and a suf- 
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ficient social upheaval to render unlikely a 
gamble by Moscow on launching a war this 
year or possibly next. 


Listing some of the immediate effects 
of this program, the Times said: 

A general impoverishment of the peasantry 
that may last for some years can be expected. 
Collective farmers forced to abandon their 
kolkhozi must leave behind the small private 
piots of land, a last vestige of capitalism, that 
each Kolkhoz member was allotted. One 
temporary result of upheaval is bound to be 
reduction in this year’s grain harvest as com- 
pared with what had been planned. 

The construction of agricultural towns 
means the eventual liquidation of the 
peasant class, the last large population ele- 
ment that had demonstrated the capability 
of resisting the government at least by pas- 
sive means. The monolith will become com- 
plete. Party supervision of farm workers 
will be vastly facilitated by centralized ad- 
ministration, 


There is, of course, the possibility, Mr. 
President, that this attempt to complete 
liquidation of the Russian peasant class 
will succeed, but there also is the possi- 
bility that it is the final straw of ab- 
solutism which will break the patient 
camel's back. ` 

The Communist attack on religion 
created many lasting enemies among 
the followers of Christianity and Stalin’s 
decree against emigration to the State 
of Israel has alienated many of the 
Jewish people in Russia. The existence 
of religious tensions has been admitted 
by the party magazine Bolshevik which 
reported last October that— 

Among the widespread survivals of the 
oid which the educational work of the party 
is aimed at overcoming is the survival of 
religion. * * * These prejudices still 
cling. Moreover, in some instances in which 
appropriate educational work is not being 
carried on, these prejudices are becoming 
stronger. 


There have been admissions also that 
capitalist influences still are strong 
within the Soviet Union. Thus, in 1947 
on the thirtieth anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Molotov said: 

One cannot deny the vestiges of capitalism 
are extremely persistent in people's con- 
sciousness, and therefore the party con- 
stantly reminds the Soviet people of the ne- 
cessity of thoroughgoing criticism and self- 
criticism, directed toward the elimination of 
those harmful vestiges of the pat. 
Without freeing oneself from these vestiges, 
one cannot be a true Soviet citizen. 


In summary, Mr. President, just as a 
writer saw in 1880 the elements which 
were to produce the Revolution of 1917, 
I believe that we today can see signs 
that the Russian people are growing res- 
tive under the Soviet dictatorship, as 
they did under the autocracy of the 
Czars. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia for 
his very illuminating discourse on the 
factors in Russian life which are of a 
disintegrating nature. I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. In view of 
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what he states as facts—and I think 
generally speaking those who under- 
stand the situation realize that there are 
cancerous growths in the Soviet Union. 
I ask: Does the Senator know whether 
we who are trying to prevent a third 
world war have been taking advantage 
of that situation, seeking to add fuel to 
that fire to the end that the slaves of 
Russia may become free people? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would say to my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
that I had the privilege about 3 years ago 
of meeting Countess Tolstoy, daughter of 
the famous Russian novelist. For sev- 
eral hours she told me about the charac- 
ter of the Russian people, of their love 
of personal freedom, of the innate hap- 
piness they desired in their lives, their 
friendliness, their love of music, their 
love of literature and art. 

Ever since then, Mr. President, I have 
taken advantage of all opportunities I 
have had to discuss the Russian charac- 
ter and the Russian manner of life with 
Russian refugees—and some very dis- 
tinguished ones are in this country—and 
with persons from the United States who 
have spent time in Russia. 

Then, as indicated in my prepared re- 
marks, I found the article written 70 
years ago which to me was very striking, 
I was not willing to use the information 
in that article without first checking it 
with the Russian expert in the Library of 
Congress. I was told that he is the out- 
standing authority in this country on 
Russian life, Russian character, and Rus- 
sian philosophy and politics. He ana- 
lyzed the article for me. He gave me 
other suggestions which I have seen fit to 
incorporate as my own in discussing the 
situation. 

Last week I had the privilege of dis- 
cussing what is involved with a very 
distinguished former Army officer from 
New York who served for about a year 
as the right-hand man under General 
Donovan in connection with counter in- 
telligence in the Balkans. He knew the 
Russians and was in the Balkans when 
the Russians came there. He knew 
Tito. He returned to the Balkans to 
check on what was happening later, and 
to discuss the outlook with Tito. I have 
included some of his observations in the 
remarks I have already made, especially 
the statement that the Russians are not 
going to start a war against us unless 
convinced that they can win—and at the 
moment they do not have that assur- 
ance. 

As I have said, yes, on the land Russia 
has more men, she has more tanks, and 
of certain types she has more fighting 
planes. But Russia knows that she can- 
not stop our atomic bombs. She knows 
we have superiority on the sea. 

I will grant that Tito told my friend 
who had a long interview with him, that 
in his opinion there would not be any 
revolution in Russia. Of course, Tito is 
a Communist. He was trained in Rus- 
sia. He is convinced that the strangle- 
hold of the Politburo and of the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party upon the 
Russian people is so strong that no revo- 
lution there could possibly succeed, 
Perhaps he is correct about that, 
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- However, it is one thing to say that the 
Russian people cannot successfully con- 
duct a revolution to the point of obtain- 
ing control of the Government of Rus- 
sia, and it is quite another thing to say 
that if the members of the Politburo 
should become determined to wage a war 
of aggression they could make the Rus- 
sian people fight hard in such a war. 
Of course, the Russian people will fight 
for their homeland, just as they bravely 
defended Stalingrad from the Germans. 
However, everyone knows that when that 
war started, several million of the Rus- 
sians attempted to surrender to the Ger- 
mans; but when they found that the 
Germans treated them worse than the 
Communists did, they fought very 
bravely against the Germans. 

However, Mr. President, the United 
States has no design against the Russian 
masses. We are not building up a great 
military force to attack them. We do 
not want 1 acre of land which they have, 
We do not want to dominate their trade 
or the trade of anyone else. All we 
wish to do is to protect our heritage by 
preserving our free institutions and giv- 
ing aid and comfort to other nations who 
choose our manner of life. Therein 
arises the ideological and the political 
conflict between democracy and com- 
munism. 

I think the founding fathers were ab- 
solutely correct when they took the posi- 
tion that democracy when well estab- 
lished in the world would be a contribu- 
tion to the perpetuity of our own insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, I think 
that Stalin and the other leaders of the 
Politburo are also correct in taking the 
position that they can better serve them- 
selves in dictatorial communism if they 
can crush democracy elsewhere in the 
world. 

As I have pointed out in my prepared 
remarks, undoubtedly the vast military 
force the Communist leaders have built 
up in Russia is intended for world con- 
quest. However, Mr. President, that 
force has not yet been developed to the 
point where its leaders dare make such a 
move. So we still have a chance to stay 
their hand. That is the burden of my 
plea to the Senate today. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask the Senator 
to permit me to continue for a moment, 
ror I have not quite finished answering 


Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
especially my answer to the specific 
question the Senator from Wisconsin 
asked me. My answer is that I do not 
think the Voice of America or anything 
else we have done has been adequate to 
make known to the Russian people or to 
the people of the satellite countries what 
our real program is. I do not think we 
have succeeded in doing that. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me at this point, let 
me say that again I wish to express to 
him my appreciation for his very fine 
remarks. 

The Senator from Virginia has made 
one statement on which I wish to com- 
ment in particular. He said, in sub- 
stance, that he did not think Russia is 
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ready to start a war tlis year or next 
year. Iam afraid that idea has become 
rather prevalent among our people. 

As the Senator from Virginia knows, 
history shows that a foreign war will 
stop internal troubles. That is an old 
axiom, and time and time again it has 
been put to use. In short, if there is 
a revolution in a particular country, a 
foreign war engaged in by that country 
may stop the revolution, for the people 
of that country will almost certainly 
rush to the rescue of their own land. 
On the other hand, there is a general 
feeling that if the trouble at home is 
serious enough—in other words, if it is 
rooted sufficiently deep in the general 
aspiration for liberty and the desire for 
freedom on the part of people who have 
been subjected to oppression and slav- 
ery—the trouble at home may keep that 
country so busy that its leaders will not 
try to stir up trouble with another 
country. 

The Senator from Virginia said that 
in his opinion we have done nothing of 
a substantial nature to pour oil, not on 
the troubled waters, but on the fire that 
is in the breast of every person who is 
being oppressed. I fully agree as to 
that. I think we have been very naive. 

If the Senator from Virginia will par- 
don me, let me say that 2 years ago last 
December, at a conference in Bermuda, 
with representatives of the British Com- 
monwealths, the matter of penetration 
was discussed—not merely penetration 
by the Voice of America, but penetration 
by “silver bullets,” so-called—the way 
the Russians penetrate, the way they 
have taken over contingents of Chinese 
troops. In fact, in speaking on this sub- 
ject, it might be said that some of the 
Chinese we have captured in Korea have 
intimated that they would be willing to 
fight with us. 

That is simply an illustration of a 
condition which is prevalent in the 
world, but we have been so naive about 
it that we have neglected it. Perhaps 
our neglect will be rather expensive, 
because my theory is that the situation 
the Senator from Virginia has men- 
tioned prevails in many areas inside 
Russia—for instance, in the Ukraine, 
where there are some 20,000,000 people, 
and also among the approximately 25,- 
000,000 Moslems in Russia, who do not 
like the Russian way. Furthermore, as 
I understand, a similar situation obtains 
in the satellite countries, where the peo- 
ple have awakened to the fact that Rus- 
sian domination means serfdom, slavery. 

Does not the Senator from Virginia 
think we should take advantage of that 
situation by doing everything that is 
necessary to be done along such lines, 
and by using “silver bullets,” if neces- 
sary? z 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
undoubtedly the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is correct. However, I 
think he will agree with me that most 
Members of Congress, as well as the lead- 
ers of the administration, pussyfooted 
too long and hesitated too long to call a 
spade a spade. We knew that after Rus- 
sia joined the United Nations, she went 
to work at once to undermine that or- 
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ganization, and vetoed all moves in the 
direction of attaining the objectives of 
the United Nations. Yet we strung along. 
We knew that Russia had violated the 
Yalta and the Potsdam agreements, and 
we knew that Russia had violated the 
agreement to see that a free election was 
held in Poland. We also knew that Rus- 
sia had put her forces into Czechoslo- 
vakia, and took that country by force. 
Still we pussyfooted along. 

About 3 years ago I prepared a speech 
on this subject, Foolishly I showed it 
to some public officials. I had in my 
speech the word “war.” Those public 
Officials said, “Oh, no; do not put any- 
thing about war in your speech.” 

I also had in my speech something 
that expressed my own convictions about 
what we confronted in dealing with the 
Russians. Those public officials said, 
“Do not say that. Statements like that 
might get us into a war with Russia.” 

However, all the time the Russians 
were stealing our atomic secrets, and all 
the time the Russian officials who were 
in the United States were acting as spies 
for Russia. Nevertheless, various of our 
public officials said that we must not 
talk about that or about the 50,000 card- 
carrying members of the Communist 
Party who were in the United States or 
about the 450,000 pinks in our country, 
who were ready to work against us if a 
war with Russia started. We were told 
that we should not talk about such 
things. 

I am glad to say, Mr. President, that 
last year, under the fine leadership of 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, McCarran], we passed a bill which 
would do something about that matter. 

I admit that my discussion today in 
regard to our foreign affairs is the frank- 
est discussion I have ever presented. 
Yet, Mr. President, what good does it 
do us if we continue to pussyfoot about 
these matters? If we do not believe that 
the military forces of Russia are being 
built up for purposes of aggression, we 
have no justification whatever for bowing 
the backs of our taxpayers with à $60,- 
000,000,000 or $70,000,000,000 tax burden 
and a military program which soon will 
approach $5,000,000,000 a month. I 
stand on the floor of the Senate and say 
that I believe the Russian forces are be- 
ing built up for purposes of aggression; 
but I am not going to say that a war with 
Russia is inevitable. I think Mr. Tito 
was telling my friend the truth when he 
said he knew the Russian mind so well 
that he was convinced Stalin would not 
move this year. I am not sure what he 
said about next year, but he said, “Stalin 
will not move until he thinks he is going 
to win, and Stalin does not yet think he 
is going to win.” Tito also told my friend 
that he had 500,000 fine, brave troops 
under arms, and that, if we would give 
him a little financial aid, he would get 
500,000 more men under arms, and that, 
if the forces of Mr. Stalin or anyone else 
from Russia then started to come 
through Yugoslavia, he would give them 
a plenty tough time up in the mountains 
of that region. But that is another 
thing. 

I come to the conclusion of my obser- 
vations. I am convinced there are voices 
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today in Russia who are saying with 
their poet, Pushkin: 

We wait, our yearning hearts are beating 
With hope of sacred liberty— 


As a youthful lover waits to see 
The lagging hour of sweetheart greeting. 


If we did not believe in the possibility 
of a new Russian revolution and knew 
we must always deal with the Soviet 
state as it exists today, our choice would 
be to meet its challenge of world domi- 
nation head on, which would mean war, 
or to withdraw into a defensive position 
from which we eventually would have to 
fight for existence when the onrushing 
wave of communism reached us. 

But, because I believe that there are 
millions of people behind the iron cur- 
tain who share our desire for personal 
liberty and the free economy which it 
makes possible, I also believe that we 
have the alternative of helping wavering 
democracies which are up against the 
iron curtain to hold fast and of letting 
the people of Russia know that when- 
ever they can throw off the bonds of 
oppression, sympathetic hands will be 
stretched out to help them. 

One way of giving that assurance, Mr. 
President, is to maintain defensive forces 
in Western Europe which could fight a 
delaying action against a Communist 
sweep until our most powerful weapons 
can be made effective. If such a force 
is to be maintained it must have Ameri- 
can components not only because of 
their material usefulness but especially 
as evidence to the people of Europe that 
they do not stand alone. : 

We agreed to do this in the Atlantic 
Pact; and, Mr. President, as I said at 
the outset of these remarks, I shall sup- 
port the pending resolution indicating 
approval of this course because I believe 
it is a logical step in carrying out the 
obligation in which Jefferson said we 
are acting for all mankind. 

As Jefferson said in a message to the 
Rhode Island Assembly in 1801: 

To preserve the peace of our fellow citi- 
zens, promote their prosperity and happiness, 
reunite opinion, cultivate a spirit of candor, 
moderation, charity and forbearance toward 
one another, are objects calling for the ef- 
forts and sacrifices of every good man and 
patriot. Our religion enjoins it; our happi- 
ness demands it; and no sacrifice is requi- 
site but of passions hostile to both. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have been interested in, and have en- 
joyed, the remarks of the able Senator 
from Virginia. I should like to say that 
I hope his study, which is apparently 
very comprehensive, has not omitted a 
view of the infiltration which exists, as a 
result of the studied effort of commu- 
nistic Russia, into this country and into 
every other country which might join 
with us in the event of a conflict. Could 
the able Senator from Virginia have 
been present recently at the hearing con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, of the Appropriations 
Committee, and could he have listened 
to the remarks of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
as to the conditions which now prevail 
in this country as the result of a steady 
effort on the part of Russia, the Senator 
would be apprised of facts which would 
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coincide with the thought that, while we 
may wish, and wish fervently, that there 
will be no war, we must at the same time 
deal with the proposition that war is 
now upon us, though war of a different 
kind from any we have ever before 
known, for there are being infiltrated 
into the very agencies of our Govern- 
ment those who, when the crucial hour 
comes, would strike us down from within, 
Those are things we must not forget. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada for his observations, 


CEILING PRICE ON TUNGSTEN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the time of the Senate for a very few 
moments to discuss a matter which I 
think must of necessity be of interest 
when we are, as now, trying to build 
ourselves strong from within, not with 
the idea of making war, but with the 
idea of defending ourselves when some of 
the territory of the world upon which 
we have been depending for essential 
commodities may pass into the control 
of enemies. 

Mr. President, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
a matter of administrative shortsighted- 
ness as it pertains to the defense effort. 
This matter has caused me a great deal 


“of concern since I first learned of it, 


and I am afraid that if the proposal goes 
through, it will do more to hamper the 
defense effort than any other single act 
that could be done. 

The matter to which I refer is a pro- 
posal by Government agencies to set a 
ceiling price on tungsten of $55 per unit 
of 20 pounds. This ill-considered price 
ceiling is nothing short of another delib- 
erate attempt to sabotage the mining in- 
dustry upon which our Nation depends, 
and will depend more and more as these 
strategic elements become scarcer, be- 
cause of our being deprived of access to 
territory from which we have been ac- 
customed to receive them. I repeat, it is 
a deliberate attempt to sabotage the 
mining industry upon which our Nation 
depends, and will continue to depend, 
and thereby to stifle the defense effort 
upon which we are intent. 

Tungsten is one of our most essential 
metals. It is important to national de- 
fense in many ways. It is needed for 
the manufacture of alloy steels, includ- 
ing the high-speed steels used in making 
high-speed tools. The metal also is used 
in the electronics industry, for the fila- 
ments in radio tubes. 

Tungsten steels are used in making 
armor plate, armor-piercing projectiles, 
electric-lamp filaments, hacksaws, razor 
and knife blades, rails, and many other 
products. Tungsten carbide is used as 
inserts in rock bits and in cutting tools. 

Our country has always been in short 
supply of tungsten. We have imported 
much of that which is used in our indus- 
try, and a good portion of our imports 
came from China, Korea, and other 
countries bordering on the iron curtain. 
This supply is no longer available, and 
we must depend on domestic production 
for our needs. Last year United States 
mines produced 10,488,000 pounds of this 
essential metal. Our industrial needs 
are 18,600,000 pounds, a difference of 
more than 7,000,000 pounds over that 
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produced in this country, and this figure 
does not take into account our essential 
stockpile needs. 

It is further estimated that for an all- 
out defense effort, which we are all hope- 
ful will not be needed, a total of 45,000,- 
000 pounds per year is necessary. The 
only way to make up this deficit, to ob- 
tain this essential metal, is to develop 
further our country’s low-grade tungsten 
deposits. 

For several months efforts have been 
made by the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration to encourage the development of 
these deposits as authorized under the 
Defense Production Act. These efforts 
have been hampered because there was 
no definite price that could be used as a 
guide by the producers of this strategic 
metal. Now that a price is about to be 
established, the figure is so low that in- 
stead of aiding, it will in effect further 
curtail and in many cases entirely stop 
production. 

Another effect this low price will have 
is to stop all exploration for low-grade 
deposits. Mining, like all other enter- 
prise, has profit for its motive. If a 
profit cannot be made, all incentive is 
destroyed. I have been in constant 
touch with the tungsten producers of 
our country, and they advise me that be- 
cause of inflated costs of materials and 
labor it is impossible for them to con- 
tinue to operate successfully if the per 
unit figure is set below a $65 to $70 
mark. 

I feel that the arbitrary price of $55 
per unit is based on some theoretical 
conception of economy developed by a 
hare-brained Government economist 
who knows nothing of the practical 
problems confronting the mining indus- 
try, and probably cares less. 

It is time the officials who are respon- 
sible for the welfare of this country 
realize that our economy can no longer 
be based on dollars alone, Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, our 
economy is fast changing from a dollar 
economy to a material economy. 

I predict that if the price of tungsten 
is pegged at the low figure of $55 per 
unit as proposed, it will fast become 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to subsidize the tungsten mining of 
the country to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of this metal for our defense ef- 
fort. Iam sure the people of this coun- 
try do not want a subsidized mining in- 
dustry. I am opposed to the subsidiza- 
tion of any industry conducted by a free 
people under free enterprise. 

The men in the administrative de- 
partments of our Government must soon 
realize that we are facing a serious situa- 
tion—a situation that can only be solved 
by concrete direct action instead of 
“penny-wise, pound-foolish” theories, 
Hence, I have protested this move to peg 
the price of tungsten at $55 per unit to 
Mr. Eric Johnston, Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency; Mr. Os- 
car Chapman, Secretary of the Interior; 
Mr. Jess Larson, head of the General 
Services; Mr. William Harrison, head of 
the Defense Production Administration; 
and Mr. John D. Small, Chairman of the 
Munitions Board. 

Mr. President, I should like to request 
unanimous consent that my letter to 
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these Officials be included in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 17, 1951. 
Hon. Eric JOHNSTON, 
Administrator, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. JoHNnston: I am writing to 
you about a matter that has caused me a 
great concern because of the drastic effect 
it will have on the vital defense effort our 
country is making at this time. 

I am concerned specifically by the Govern- 
ment plan to peg the price of tungsten, one 
of our most critical metals, at $55 per unit 
of 20 pounds. 

For several months the tungsten produc- 
tion of this country has been curtailed be- 
cause there was no definite guaranteed price 
that could be used as a guide by the pro- 
ducers of this strategic material. Now that 
a price is about to be established, the figure 
is so low that instead of aiding production 
it will, in effect, further curtail, and in 
many cases stop production entirely. 

As you well know, the only sure way of 
increasing the domestic tungsten produc- 
tion is to produce from known low-grade 
ore bodies. Because of inflated cost of 
materials and labor necessary for mining 
and milling, it is economically impossible 
to produce this essential raw material from 
low-grade deposits. 

I have been keeping in constant touch 
with the tungsten producers of the West and 
they, the men who know the problem best, 
advise me that the lowest price at which they 
can operate successfully is $65-$70 per unit. 

To set the price of tungsten below the 
$65 mark would do more to hinder the 
production of this vital material than any 
other single act. It would wipe out all the 
progress that has been accomplished in the 
past several months under the authority of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. When 
a price on a material as vital as this is set, 
it should be an aid to production rather 
than an economy measure. 

I predict that if the price of tungsten is 
pegged at $55 per unit, it will then become 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
undertake the subsidization of tungsten 
mining in this country. 

It is strongly urged that the responsible 
parties keep firmly in mind that our econ- 
omy is fast changing from a dollar economy 
to a material economy, Matters such as this 
should be considered from a realistic in- 
stead of an idealistic point of view. When 
the security of our country is at stake our 
policy should not be determined by a “penny- 
wise, pound-foolish” attitude. 

Let me hear from you on this matter. I 
extend my kindest personal regards and best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I could not quite catch 
the Senator’s statement as to what the 
ceiling was on tungsten per pound. The 
Senator used the word “unit.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is proposed to 
establish a ceiling price of $55 per unit 
of 20 pounds. The industry, after care- 
ful study, declares that tungsten cannot 
be mined successfully at that price, that 
between $65 and $70 is the least price 
at which it can possibly be mined. It is 
a scarce commodity, found only in low- 
grade form, principally in this country. 

Mr. LANGER, Will the distinguished 
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Senator tell us in what States it is 
found in this country? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is found in many 
of the Western States. It is found in 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and 
nearly all the other Western States. 

Mr. LANGER, Is it found also in New 
Mexico? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think so; I am 
not certain as to that. 

Mr. LANGER, Can the Senator state 
which State produces the largest 

Mr. McCARRAN. I cannot advise the 
Senator at this time. Suffice it to say, 
it is not my own State which produces 
the most of it. 

Mr. LANGER. I understood that. I 
did not ask my question for that rea- 
son. My recollection is that in World 
War II if it had not been for diamond 
drilling, under the act which was passed 
providing for the Federal Government 
to spend considerable money to dia- 
mond-drill the State of Idaho, for ex- 
ample, we would have had practically 
no tungsten, when, as a matter of fact, 
one mine in that State produced $23,- 
000,000 worth. I want the Senator to 
know that I heartily concur in what he 
has been saying about the situation. 


ator. 


PRINTING OF FINAL CRIME COMMITTEE 
REPORTS DURING APRIL 


Mr. WiLEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has been following with tremendous 
interest the activity in New York of the 
Senate Committee Investigating Inter- 
state Crime under the able chairman- 
ship of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

I personally should like very much, of 
course, to be on hand with my asso- 
ciates in this important New York in- 
vestigation. However, as my colleagues 
realize, I have been faced during the 
past several weeks by the necessity of 
being continuously on hand in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and on 
the Senate floor in connection with con- 
sideration of the vital question as to our 
future policy with reference to sending 
troops to Europe. 

In the unfortunate illness of the great 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG], it is my privilege to serve as 
the ranking active Republican member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Moreover, this afternoon and for a con- 
siderable time, it has been my duty as 
ranking Republican on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to participate in the 
joint hearings on the crucial, long-range 
immigration legislation which is now 
pending. ; 

As we all know, it is always a difficult 
task for a Member of the Senate or 
House to decide which of his various 
committee assignments requires his per- 
sonal attention in the public interest 
and which he must necessarily forego. 
I have felt that my Foreign Relations 
responsibility was necessarily the most 
basic of all, particularly because of the 
issue involved. 

As we all know, the Crime Committee 
is scheduled to expire as of March 31, 
1951. Assuming that the committee ex- 
Pires on that date, there would be a con- 


Mr. McCARRAN, I thank the Sen- 
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siderable backlog of recent and in-proc- 
ess hearings and other committee docu- 
ments which cannot be printed at this 
time since: 

(a) The committee and its hard- 
working staff have been moving about 
continuously from city to city with in- 
sufficient time to work on the printing 
problem, and 

(b) The committee expects to be hold- 
ing hearings up until practically the 
very last day of its duration. 

Under those circumstances, it is neces- 
sary to secure the authority of the Senate 
to permit the chairman to order the 
printing of such transcripts, committee 
hearings, digests, final reports, indexes, 
and other documents, relating to the 
purposes of Senate Resolution 202. Un- 
less such a resolution should be adopted, 
final material relating to the work of the 
committee could not be printed. 

Mr. President, the crucial decision as 
to whether or not the committee should 
expire at all on March 31 is a very seri- 
ous one. Iam not presuming at this time 
to go into the pros and cons of the vari- 
ous alternatives. The conscientious 
chairman, for example, who incidentally 
has worked on this assignment practical- 
ly to the exclusion of all his many other 
heavy burdens, has suggested that an 
independent Commission be created. 

Some of us feel, on the other hand, 
that the committee as such on a recon- 
stituted basis should continue, rather 
than to give powers of subpena and in- 
vestigation to an executive branch arm. 
The question of continuation, as I say, 
involves a whole field in itself and one 
into which I will not go at the present 
time, since the committee is at this time 
holding hearings, and my associates on it 
are not present. Suffice to say then that 
there is a tremendous public clamor for 
following through in some way the work 
done thus far in routing the phantom 
government of the underworld. 

In order to make absolutely sure that 
the committee’s printing is taken care 
of, I am submitting today on behalf of 
the chairman and my colleagues, a reso- 
lution, together with report, authorizing 
the chairman at his discretion to order 
such printings during the month of April 
1951. The committee, as such, will pre- 
sumably have expired and so only the 
chairman can be given this responsibility 
which we know he will use with the sound 
judgment and discretion he has dis- 
played in hearings across the country 
and in consultation with his associates. 

If the committee should expire on 
schedule, then this resolution will have 
been imperatively necessary. 

If the committee should not expire but 
should be continued, then this resolution 
will not have been necessary. 

In order to take no chances, however, 
this resolution is offered today on behalf 
of the committee. I trust that the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee will promptly re- 
view and report it so that the Senate can 
immediately adopt it. Then later on, if 
the opinion of the Senate should be 
otherwise as to continuation, the matter 
will be taken care of in any event. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
resolution will be received out of order 
and read, 
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The resolution (S. Res. 103) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the com- 
mittee established by Senate Resolution 202, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to May 3, 1950 
(crez..ing a Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce), is hereby authorized, at his discre- 
tion, to order the printing of transcripts, 
committee hearings, digests, final reports, in- 
dices, and other documents, relating to the 
purposes of Senate Resolution 202, Eighty- 
first Congress, during the period beginning 
April 1, 1951, and terminating April 30, 1951. 


Mr. McCARRAN. With regard to the 
reference of the resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I raise the question that the Com- 


mittee on Rules and Administration is’ 


not the legislative committee which 
should first consider this resolution. The 
resolution should go to the legislative 
committee having jurisdiction over its 
subject matter. Rule XXV requires that 
the entire matter should first be placed 
in the hands of the standing committee 
of the Senate having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. It should have been left 
where it went originally, to the Judiciary 
Committee. I hope that the reference 
of the resolution submitted by the able 
Senator from Wisconsin will be to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, where it 
belongs. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is a 
routine matter. It has been checked 
with the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. In other instances simi- 
lar resolutions have been sent to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
It seems to me the resolution should go 
to that committee. It is simply a ques- 
tion of printing various documents inci- 
dental to the activities of the committee. 
Iam certain that if the present occupant 
of the chair will check into the subject 
he will find the precedents are all in 
favor of sending the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I raise the ques- 
tion now because of the past history of 
the matter. Only yesterday it came to 
the attention of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that a resolution had been agreed 
to by the Senate when very few Mem- 
bers of this body, aside from the Presid- 
ing Officer, were on the floor. The res- 
olution set aside a law with reference to 
employees of the committee to which the 
Senator from Wisconsin makes refer- 
ence. It raised their salaries far be- 
yond what the salaries of staff members 
of other committees are, raising the sal- 
aries from $12,500 to $17,500, and mak- 
ing the employees immune from the law 
which prohibits their taking cases 
against the Government for 2 years 
after the termination of their employ- 
ment. That law was passed for a 
reason. Although Congress has in some 
instances set it aside, it has always been 
set aside by the usual and proper manner 
of first referring the exception to a 
committee. 

The resolution to which I refer was 
put through the Senate without its first 
being referred to a committee. It was 
agreed to without even a quorum call 
first having been had and without one 

moment’s consideration. If I quote 
him reasonably correctly, the expression 
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of one member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was that he and one colleague 
alone were on the floor at the time the 
resolution was agreed to. What is 
more, another resolution was put 
through which appropriated $50,000 for 
the continuation of the committee's 
work. It was subject to a point of 
order, though none was made because so 
few Senators were on the floor. That 
resolution also was not referred to the 
proper standing committee having j’ is- 
diction over the substantive subject 
matter. Mr. President, these things 
should stop. The setting aside of a 
statute which had be n passed by Con- 
gress, by putting though a resolution 
in the Senate with only one or two Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the floor, should 
stop. The matter of raising the salaries 
of one group of employees to $17,500, or 
$15,000, when employees of other stand- 
ing committees are restricted to a $10,- 
000 salary, should stop. It seems to me 
such a change should have the consider- 
ation of the Senate. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was present at the meeting 
of the Committee on the Judiciary 
yesterday when for the first time the 
matter came to our attention, and it was 
brought to his attention because he is 
as meticulous in these matters as I am. 
Probably if he had been on the floor of 
the Senate, he would not have permitted 
the resolution to go through. 

Mr. WILEY. I can agree with much 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has said. 
However, we are dealing with an entirely 
different matter. I am sure that if I 
had been on the floor of the Senate when 
a resolution such as he has mentioned, 
appropriating $50,000, or a resolution 
pertaining to the employment of staff 
members—and I know no more about it 
than what has been said in committee— 
I would have insisted that the resolu- 
tion be referred to one of the standing 
committees. The point I raise is that 
what the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has said is 
not pertinent to the subject we are now 
discussing. It has no relevancy what- 
ever, The resolution involves nothing 
more than a routine matter. It simply 
calls for the printing of the records and 
proceedings, and so forth. It seems to 
me that there is no question as to where 
the resolution should be referred. The 
precedents are all one way. We are not 
concerned with the issues which the dis- 
tinguished Senator has discussed, with 
relation to former resolutions. 

Mr. President, may we have a ruling? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as 
I heard the resolution read, it carries 
no limitation on what is to be printed, 
or what the cost of it shall be. I may 
not have understood its reading but it 
seemed to me that it is a resolution 
which should be referred to the legisla- 
tive committee having substantive juris- 
diction. If I understood correctly, there 
is neither a limit as to cost or as to 
volume of printing contained in the res- 
olution. Nothing is said about what shall 
be printed. 

Mr. WILEY. It is rather definitive as 
to what should be printed. The volume 
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cannot be ascertained for the reason 
that the committee is still functioning. 
The records which are asked to be 
printed are outlined in the resolution, 

The committee investigating organ- 
ized interstate crime has been duly au- 
thorized and constituted by this body. 
It has become a functioning arm of 
Government. It has done a wonderful 
job. It is probably the biggest show in 
America today, so far as people listening 
in are concerned. 

We must not at this time try to un- 
dercut what the committee has accom- 
plished from coast to coast. I had the 
privilege of sitting with the committee 
in California when we discovered crook- 
edness in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. I had the privilege of sitting with 
the committee in Kansas City, where we 
tried to get at the situation there. We 
know what has happened in other places 
in the country where the committee has 
exposed the underworld and the influ- 
ence of erime on the economic, political, 
and moral side of the Nation’s life. 

I am sure that the Senator from Ne- 
vada does not want to be placed in the 
position of saying that he feels that the 
public should not be made fully cog- 
nizant of what has been accomplished; 
and, yet, that might be the interpreta- 
tion placed upon his position. 

Every other committee of such impor- 
tance has had its documents and records 
printed, so that they may be preserved 
in perpetuity. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] will be here tomorrow, I be- 
lieve. I have been interjected into this 
matter, and into other matters, in an 
effort to get this subject before the ap- 
propriate committee so that action may 
be taken before the life of the committee 
expires. 

Mr. President, may we have a ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmaTHERS in the chair). It is the ruling 
of the Chair that the resolution, together 
with the accompanying paper, is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey], and not as a resolution 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
did not catch the last part of the ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
to be considered not as a report of the 
committee, but a resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. It will 
be referred, together with the accom- 
panying paper, to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to investigate 
the cost of printinz. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 58. An act for the relief of Edulji Din- 
shaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 
Woronzow; - 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie Louise 
Ardans; and 

S. 223. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll 
L. Vickers; and 

H. R. 2339. An act to clarify the immigra- 
tion status of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) to display 
the flag on the Capitol at half-mast on 
the occasion of the first arrival of the 
remains of members of the armed serv- 
ices killed in Korea. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 39) 
to continue for a temporary period the 
provisions of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Martin 


Anderson Hendrickson Maybank 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Monroney 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey Nixon 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex, Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. C 
Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 
Eastland Long Underwood 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McCarthy Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Wiley 
Frear McFarland Williams 
George McKellar Young 
Gillette Magnuson 
Green Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 
AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF DIS- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA EMERGENCY 

RENT ACT 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. For what purpose, let me 
inquire? 

Mr. NEELY. For the purpose of mak- 
-ing a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield for that 
purpose without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Calendar No. 169, House 
Joint Resolution 173, to amend and ex- 
tend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as 
amended, from the 31st day of March 
1951 to the 30th day of next June. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The joint resolution will be read by its 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 173), Calendar No. 169, to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Emergency Rent 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the sole 
purpose of the resolution, as previously 
indicated, is to extend rent control in 
the District of Columbia until the 30th 
day of next June. On the 12th of 
March the House passed this measure 
without objection. Two days later it 
was unanimously approved by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is my hope that it will be 
promptly and unanimously passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I did not have in 
mind objecting, so I did not reserve 
the right to object. I should merely 
like to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield. As I understand, the com- 
mittee unanimously reported this exten- 
sion. Is that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And this affords to 
the District of Columbia what we have 
actually given to the rest of the country, 
does it not? 

Mr. NEELY. That is also correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. One more question. 
How long is the extension? 

Mr. NEELY. From the 31st day of 
this month until the 30th day of next 
June. i 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, is it not a 
fact that all the joint resolution does 
for the District of Columbia is to estab- 
lish a temporary continuance, compa- 
rable and parallel to that given to the 
country as a whole, by the general Rent 
Control Act? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 173) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration be per- 
mitted to meet this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee has been functioning al- 
ready today, has it not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I listened 
with interest this afternoon to the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr, Rosertson], dealing with the 
Communist menace and the character of 
communism, and disapproving the atti- 
tude which formerly prevailed. I think I 
should like to take this occasion to sec- 
ond his remarks, and to read to the Sen- 
ate a portion of a radio address which I 
made on June 25, 1941, when the Presi- 
dent first undertook to extend lend-lease 
to Russia, shortly after the time when 
Russia was attacked by Hitler. At that 
time I said: 

In the alleged battle between the totali- 
tarian states and the democracies, we now 
find Communist Russia transformed into a 
democracy. In some way the illusion was 


created in the newspapers and radio and 


movies by skillful propaganda that Greece 
and China and Brazil and other friendly 
nations were democracies, although they 
were governed without question by dictators. 
But how can anyone swallow the idea that 
Russia is battling for democratic principles? 
Yet the President on Monday announced 
that the United States would give all possible 
aid to Russia, the character and quantity of 
the aid to await only a disclosure of Russian 
needs. Because overnight Russia is trans- 
formed from an aggressor into a democracy, 
the Treasury has released $40,000,000 in Rus- 
sian assets, although the assets of France 
are frozen tighter than a drum. 

To spread the four freedoms throughout 
the world we will ship airplanes and tanks 
and guns to Communist Russia. But no 
country was more responsible for the present 
war and Germany's aggression than Russia 
itself. Except for the Russian pact with 
Germany there would have been no invasion 
of Poland. Then Russia proved to be as 
much of an aggressor as Germany. If 
through our aid Stalin is continued in power, 
do you suppose that he will spread the four 
freedoms through Finland and Estonia and 
Latvia and Lithuania? Do you suppose that 
anybody in Russia itself will ever hear of the 
four freedoms after the war? Apparently we 
are to follow bundles for Britain with pack- 
ages for Petrograd. In the name of democ- 
racy we are to make a Communist alliance 
with the most ruthless dictator in the world. 
Could there be a greater travesty on the 
false propaganda fed to the American people 
that this is a great moral issue between 
ideologies? If Hitler wins, it is a victory for 
fascism. If Stalin wins it is a victory for 
communism. From the point of view of 
ideology there is no choice. 

But the victory of communism in the 
world would be far more dangerous to the 
United States than the victory of fascism. 
There has never been the slightest danger 
that the people of this country would ever 
embrace bundism or nazism. It is com- 
pletely foreign to every idea we have learned 
since the nursery, But communism mas- 
querades often successfully, under the guise 
of democracy, though just as alien to our 
real principles as Nazism itself. It is a 
greater danger to the United States because 
it is a false philosophy which appeals to 
many. Fascism is a false philosophy which 
&ppeals to very few indeed. 

On May 27 the President made a great 
emotional appeal to the people. He said, 
“Today the whole world is divided between 
slavery and human freedom—between pagan 
brutality and the Christian ideal.” On May 
27 Stalin represented human slavery and 
pagan brutality. On June 24 he represents 
human freedom and the CLristian ideal. The 
President said further, We will accept only 
a world consecrated to freedom of speech and 
expression—freedom of every person to wor- 
ship God in his own way—freedom from 
want—and frecdom from terrorism.” Will 
that part of the world which Stalin conquers 
with our airplanes and our tanks be conse- 
crated to freedom of speezh and expression? 
Will it be consecrated to freedom of every 
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person to worship God in his own way? Will 
it be consecrated to freedom from want and 
freedom from terrorism? Or, after a Russian 
victory with our aid, must we step in with 
our armies to impose the four freedoms on 
200,000,000 people 10,000 miles away, who 
have never known either freedom from want 
or freedom from terrorism? Surely Stalin 
won't do it. Surely we must know by this 
time that Stalin’s promises are as valueless as 
age those of Hitler himself. 


| Mr. President, the general ideology 
adopted by the administration from that 
time on was that communism was a form 
of democracy. We bégged the Russians 
to accept our lend-lease aid as if it were 
a favor to us instead of a favor to them, 
We accepted their promises, although, 
as I said at that time, Stalin had never 
kept a promise. We based our entire 
agreements at Yalta on the theory that 
he would keep the promises to provide 
freedom in Eastern Europe. We ac- 
cepted his promises, and as a result we 
placed him in a commanding position 
in Central Europe, in Berlin, in Prague, 
in Vienna, and in a Russian zone. within 
Germany which extends to within 80 
miles of the Rhine, and makes any de- 
fense of Europe impossible except at the 
Rhine. 

We enabled him to secure Manchuria, 
in violation of every principle of Ameri- 
can foreign policy we had ever adopted 
since the days of John Hay, and in vio- 
lation of our obligations to Chiang Kai- 
shek, who had for 5 years fought on our 
side, and who was not even informed 
until about 2 months after the Yalta 
Conference that he had been deprived of 
his most important industrial provinces 
in Manchuria. Of course, I protested 
here, against the idea that the Soviet 
Union was merely another democracy 
which was building up Russia. It has 
built up Russia to the point where today 
communism is a real threat to this 
country. 

Certainly in anything I have said I 
have not tried to belittle that fact, or 
the necessity for undertaking to combat 
the policy which started from that day 
in June 1941, and was largely influenced, 
I think, by Communist infiltration into 
the Government, and the persuasion of 
people in the Government that commu- 
nism was, after all, not so bad. It was 
from that day on there gradually de- 
veloped a far greater threat to the secu- 
rity of this country than anything ever 
done by Hitler. 

Mr. President, the question we have 
to debate is not whether we shall under- 
take a general defense against Russia 
because Russia is certainly a great threat. 
Whether or not we think it will attack, 
it may attack, and so I do not believe we 
can object to increasing our Armed 
Forces to a point—well, at least three 
times, if not four times, beyond what the 
administration, only a year ago, assured 
us was absolutely and completely suffi- 
cient for the defense of the United States 
against any possible threat from the 
outside, 

The question we have to debate is how 
far we can spread our forces, into what 
fields we can move, whether we can de- 
fend the whole world or whether we must, 
at least with regard to the European 
army project, which is capable of per- 
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fectly indefinite expansion, place certain 
limitations on the extent to which we 
shall go in that particular enterprise in 
combating communism. 

As I have read the opinions of the 
various witnesses before the committee, 
I think there is general agreement that 
the most important thing for this coun- 
try is the building up of our air power 
to the point where we cannot only de- 
fend and control the air over America 
but can control the air over the oceans 
which surround America, and to as great 
an extent as possible control the air over 
the enemy countries. 

I do not think there is any substantial 
disagreement with that, even among 
those who consider Europe most impor- 
tant. It seems to be accepted now that 
our main European defense is the Air 
Force in connection with the Navy. My 
contention throughout has been that if 
we can control the sea and the air, if we 
have complete and unchallenged control 
of the sea and air, we are then in a posi- 
tion which will tend to deter Russia from 
war. It would put us into such a posi- 
tion that we could move in to attack Rus- 
sia, and would provide a bastion of lib- 
erty throughout the world. If that 
bastion were sufficiently strong, and the 
Russians knew it, it seems to me we 
would remove any interest they might 
have in an attempt to conquer the world 
by force. 

If Russia is certain that her sub- 
marines cannot prevail against the 
American Navy, if it is certain that our 
airplanes are better than hers, then, in 
my opinion, Russia will not attempt to 
conquer the world by force. I believe 
our control of the sea and air is the 
greatest possible deterrent to Russia 
against an attack in Europe or anywhere 
else. 

We will drive the Soviets back to the 
weapon which they like better any- 
way—the weapon of propaganda. All 
they have to do is to wait until we de- 
stroy ourselves by ruining our own econ- 
omy from within. In that particular 
process they think they will be assisted 
if we have to turn ourselves into a tre- 
mendous military nation for many years 
to come, and gradually sap away the 
economic strength, which is the very 
basis of the power of this Nation and is 
what brought us victory in two great 
world wars. The only thing we have to 
determine is how far, in addition to the 
sea and air bastion, we can go in trying 
to build up a great European army to 
combat Russia on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Can it be successful? How far 
shall we go? 

I have stated previously to the Senate, 
briefly, my general belief that that effort 
should be strictly limited on our part. I 
have not objected to the sending of five 
or six divisions to Europe, as evidence of 
the fact that we do have an interest in 
European defense. I have no objection 
to our participating. We are bound by 
the Atlantic Pact, which I, myself, think 
was a mistake, but we are bound by it. 
At the same time, in carrying it out, in 
view of the fact that we already have a 
responsibility for the occupied territory 
in Germany, we should join in imple- 
menting the pact, but I also feel very 
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strongly that our total contribution 
should be limited to six divisions, to ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the total army 
that may be necessary. 

If Europe is, to be successfully de- 
fended against Russian attack, it can be 
successfully defended only by the Eu- 
ropeans themselves. They have the 
greatest interest. It cannot be defended 
unless they are vitally interested in de- 
fending it, unless they give overwhelm- 
ing support to their own armies, largely 
those of France and Germany, and un- 
less they are willing to assume the initia- 
tive. It seems to me we make a great 
mistake in trying to make it an Amer- 
ican project, to implement which we 
shall be constantly called upon for more 
divisions. 

We cannot possibly have a better man 
at the head of the army than General 
Eisenhower, but the fact that he is in 
command means that we shall be called 
upon to support him by constantly send- 
ing more American troops. In fact, 
General Marshall stated that one of the 
reasons for sending the divisions was to 
back up General Eisenhower. Of course, 
General Eisenhower is a representative 
of some 10 different nations. There may 
be a French general or a British general 
at the head at some time. But so long 
aS we assume the responsibility we are 
going to be constantly called upon to 
provide more troops, more divisions. In 
the light of that fact, it is all the more 
important to limit the number of divi- 
sions and to limit the assistance we are 
going to give. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ohio 
has made frequent reference to a prob- 
able demand for more divisions to fol- 
low the four which it is understood are 
to be sent in the near future. I was 
wondering upon what grounds the Sen- 
ator bases his opinion that we shall be 
constantly called upon for more and 
more divisions to be sent te Europe. 
There must be some basis for his state- 
ment. I assume he has a basis for it, 

Mr. TAFT. The basis for it is that 
the administration and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have bitterly resisted any sug- 
gestion of a limitation of any kind upon 
their power to send more troops. The 
only reasonable conclusion is that they 
are going to do it. We have heard var- 
ious discussions. I am not at liberty to 
quote them, but some in high authority 
have suggested that we should send one 
American division for every three divi- 
sions supplied by Europe. Generally it 
is stated that if we are going to defend 
Europe against Russia, 60 divisions will 
be required. It would take 15 American 
divisions, on that basis. I do not say 
that any agreement has been made, but 
that proposal has been made by those in 
high authority. T 

I think the Senator will find that there 
is no intention of limiting the number 
to six divisions. I suggested that there 
should be a ratio of 1 to 10. I believe 
the Senator frem California has sug- 
gested the limitation should be 1 to 7. 
All these proposals have been met by 
the most determined objecticns. The 
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resolution at least suggests that they 
may go to the extent of 49 percent if 
they wish to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply asked the ques- 
tion because the thought of the adminis- 
tration seems to have been in terms of 
four divisions in addition to the two divi- 
sions which are already in Europe and I 
assumed the Senator must have some 
basis for his belief that they do not mean 
four divisions at all, but simply four divi- 
sions at the start, and then will go on 
demanding more and more divisions. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think they will 
ask for more divisions until probably the 
European nations provide more divisions 
than they seem to have promised to pro- 
vide up to date. So long as we assume 
responsibility for the undertaking, so 
long as we say an American shall be at 
the head of it; we put ourselves into a 
very vulnerable position whenever insuf- 
ficient troops are provided. If the Brit- 
ish do not furnish as many divisions as 
they might be expected to, then the 
French will say to us, “This is your proj- 
ect. We cannot do any more. If you 
want to make this an effective army, you 
have got to furnish additional divisions.” 

General Marshall can make exactly 
the same argument he made to the com- 
mittee, that having an American general 
there, we should send additional divi- 
sions to hold up his hands. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ohio 
does not believe that the administration 
means to establish 

Mr. TAFT. Wait a moment. The ad- 
ministration has not said for one moment 
that it proposes to limit the number to 
six divisions. It says that is all it is ask- 
ing at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the administration 
has given the inference that it means 
six divisions. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not think it has even 
given that inference. I do not think 
it even inferred it was not going to send 
more than six divisions. That is all it 
wants to do now. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not fair to say that 
we should be guided by our experience 
in World War II, when the demands and 
requests made upon us constantly in- 
creased? 

Mr. TAFT. I remember very clearly 
when we started with the conference at 
Bretton Woods. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to solve the financial prob- 
lems of Europe and of the world. It cost 
us approximately $6,000,000,000. The 
ink was hardly dry on the agreement 
when there was a demand that, in order 
to solve the problems of Europe we loan 
Great Britain $4,000,000,000 more, which 
was done. That money went up the flue. 
‘Then we had to go on with the Marshall 
plan, and there were two or three inter- 
mediate aid plans at different times. 
The Marshall plan cost $15,000,000,000 or 
$16,000,000,000. Then the administra- 
tion brought up the North Atlantic Pact, 
and said its object was to give aid to 
Europe against Russia. 

When the implementation bill came 
before us the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. VANDENBERG] said, “All this means 
is about a half billion dollars a year, It 
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is merely designed to let the participat- 
ing nations get some material they can- 
not make themselves. It is a little de- 
fensive operation and will cost only a 
half billion dollars a year.” 

By the time another year rolled around 
the sum was increased to $5,000,000,000 
a year for European defense, Although 
we were told it would not involve troops, 
now we have a demand for troops. If 
history proves anything, it proves that 
after the six divisions are sent to West- 
ern Europe there will be a demand for 
another six divisions the following year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] and the question 
asked by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], as to whether there was at least 
an inference that four additional divi- 
sions would be necessary, I think the 
record will show that the inference was 
that six divisions in all would be suf- 
ficient, provided conditions in Europe 
stayed as they are today. The assump- 
tion would be, therefore, that if condi- 
tions worsened or changed, the limita- 
tion of six divisions would not necesarily 
apply. I think as a matter of frank- 
ness it is important that such distinc- 
tion be drawn, namely, six divisions 
would be sufficient, provided conditions 
remained as they were on the day the 
testimony was given. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio if we have not had 
more recent experience as to contribu- 
tions in the way of men that can be 
expected from our allies? I have in 
mind the present war in Korea. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio a question. In World 
War II, which was an all-out war from 
our standpoint, as well as from the 
standpoint of our allies, supposedly, we 
had 63 division on the western front 
in Europe; England at the peak of the 
war had only 11 or 12 divisions, Belgium 
had about 3 divisions, and France about 
5 divisions, as I recall. If 6 divisions 
is all that the administration intends 
to send, and General Eisenhower has 
in mind about 40 or 50 divisions, to be 
pitted against 175 Russian divisions now 
in being, where is the difference between 
the 6 divisions we are supposed to send 
and the 40 or 50 divisions going to come 
from? 

Mr, TAFT. I have not seen any tabu- 
lations of divisions promised, so far as 
Europe is concerned, that gets much 
higher than 35 or 36 division at the out- 
side. There have been various estimates 
published, I do not think it is possible 
to count on the Italian divisions, be- 
cause certainly they would not be of 
much value in Europe. I cannot see any 
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36 European divisions and 6 American 
divisions. 

Mr. JENNER. Assuming it to be true, 
I ask the Senator, as I ask any military 
man in this country, are we not then 
creating another Korea in Europe by 
sending six divisions to Europe to be 
pitted against the 175 Russian divisions 
in being? Are we not creating another 
Korea in Europe if the six divisions of 
American boys, plus what European na- 
tions would supposedly raise, are pitted 
against the 175 Russian divisions now in 
being, plus another 150 divisions they 
contend they can call up in 30 days, and 
supported by a slave army of 120,000,000 
people? 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps the main point I 
tried to make before the committee when 
I testified was that it seems to me we 
ought not to enter upon this project 
unless it is a practical project and unless 
there is provided by all nations con- 
cerned an army large enough to stand up 
against the Russian Army. 

Mr. Even if the govern- 
ments of Europe provide the necessary 
defense, I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio how long he thinks the pres- 
ent governments of Europe would stand 
if they do what they must do in order to 
provide such a defense? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know anything 
about it. I myself was prepared to take 
General Eisenhower’s assurance that the 
European nations were interested and 
that they would go ahead and provide for 
their defense. I would like to make our 
providing of troops contingent on their 
doing so, or at least on their promising 
to do it. At the present time I do not 
see any obligations that have been en- 
tered into of any definite character with 
reference to a sufficient number of divi- 
sions being supplied by Western Europe. 

Mr. JENNER. If the people of Europe 
are asked to do what is necessary and 
what General Eisenhower says must be 
done, how long does the Senator from 
Ohio think their governments would sur- 
vive? Let us take the Government of 
France, for example. During the debate 
on the North Atlantic Pact we were told 
that France would be the hard core of 
the defense of Western Europe. When 
the Government of France changes as 
often as the moon changes, if she should 
impose on her people the burden of ad- 
ditional taxes and the burden of addi- 
tional conscription in order to provide 
her fair share of the defense, how long 
does the Senator from Ohio think the 
hard core of France would stand up? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly France is in 
some difficulty. There was a report only 
yesterday, I think, to the effect that there 
is growing opposition today to the mili- 
tary program in France. I saw such a 
report in a newspaper. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The other side of 
the case which the Senator from Indiana 
has indicated is a situation which may 
not have been called to the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio. On Sunday, 
February 25, a speech was delivered by 
Gen. Charles De Gaulle, from which I 
should like to read two paragraphs, be- 
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cause it throws light on at least some 
thinking in France. He is speaking 
about the French Government: 

They boast of having concluded “a com- 
plete fundamental agreement” with the 
United States and instituted with all the 
allies the Atlantic command. 

But can they tell us in what places, with 
what delays and in what numbers the Amer- 
ican and British forces would arrive, what 
the French part in the common strategy is, 
on what terms our bases, especially in Mo- 
rocco, are already at the disposal of friendly 
but nevertheless foreign forces? They affirm 
having laid the foundation of European 
unity, but what acts have marked this 
progress apart from eloquent speeches made 
at the Council of Strasbourg and pompous 
and illusory plans uselessly displayed. 


Apparently there is some opposition 
in France from those who believe that 
the French Government is not moving 
rapidly enough in the matter of defense. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the De Gaul- 
leites are a much smaller minority than 
even the Republicans in this country, 
and we do not seem to have had much 
effect on foreign policy. So I do not 
know whether General de Gaulle will 
have any effect in France. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? f 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. As the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio well knows, the fi- 
naneing of the program under discus- 
sion is very important. Are we talking 
about divisions of 18,000 men, or are we 
talking about a tactical army, which 
means divisions made up of 60,000 men 
including divisional slices? Which are 
we considering? è 

Mr. TAFT. I assume that what we 
are actually considering are 18,000-men 
divisions in the front lines, plus a so- 
called supporting army out of the slice. 
I think we have two divisions in Ger- 
many, or a total of more than 100,000 
men. On that basis, six divisions would 
number approximately 300,000 men. I 
assume it would not be that large, but 
I assume that in addition to the 18,000- 
men divisions in the front line we would 
have enough supporting troops to make 
up so-called divisional slices, some of 
whom would remain in the United 
States, although I do not know how 
many of them would remain here. 

Mr. MARTIN. Not many would re- 
main in the United States because the 
communication and supply lines would 
be some place in Europe. What I am 
getting at is that it costs about $5,000 
a year now to support an American sol- 
dier, and that is a considerable item for 
the American people to finance, It 
seems o me that we ought to have some 
knowledge pretty soon as to whether or 
not this means a tactical army, which 
would call for about 60,000 men per di- 
vision, or whether it is a morale-produc- 
ing army. If we want something to pro- 
duce morale, we should consider whether 
or not it would be very much better to 
create air bases, strengthen the Navy, 
and do things like that, including plac- 
ing bombs in strategie places in Europe. 
Would not such activities be better 
morale builders than sending four divi- 
sions, which would not, from a tactical 
standpoint, be of very much advantage 
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if the Russians were to start an attack 
on Western Europe? 

Mr, TAFT. Personally, in spite of 
charges to the contrary, I am not a mili- 
tary expert. I do not pretend to know 
whether six divisions would make a 
better fighting unit than two. I have no 
choice except to take the statement of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that if we are 
to have an army there at all, we had 
better have six divisions rather than two. 

We are told that six divisions would 
operate more successfully as an army; 
that they would not be subject to being 
completely surrounded and infiltrated 
by sudden attack. That is one of the 
reasons why I am personally willing to 
go along with six divisions. 

The questions which we are consider- 
ing are not military questions. They are 
questions of foreign policy, public policy, 
economics, and psycbiclogy, combined. 
When we come toa strictly military ques- 
tion, I am inclined to take the advice 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if they will 
really give it in clear terms and conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It occurred to me that 
perhaps the figures used in the commit- 
tee report ought to be explained. On 
page 14 of the committee report we find 
the following statement: 

It is estimated that these four additional 
divisions, plus the required additional sup- 
porting troops, will increase the number of 
United States troops in Europe by about 
100,000. 


Obviously that is not quite the sup- 
port which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] has in mind. Those 
are the figures offered by the commit- 
tee—that four divisions, plus supporting 
troops, would mean an increase of 
100,000. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that that 
calculation, multiplying 18 by 4, must 
be wrong. But whether we multiply 
25,000 or 50,000 by 4, I am afraid I do 
not know where the supporting troops 
will be. Some of them, I suppose, will be 
in the Pentagon, so they will not all be 
abroad. How many will be abroad I do 
not know. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator stated 
that he presumed he would have to take 
the advice of the military leaders—the 
political military leaders of the country, 

Mr, TAFT. On strictly military ques- 
tions, such as the question whether an 
army of a certain size can do a certain 
thing, or cannot do a certain thing, I do 
not see how we have any choice but to 
take their opinion. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. If General 
MacArthur's advice as to the Orient was 
not accepted; if General Chennault’s ad- 
vice as to the Orient was not accepted; 
and if General Wedemeyer’s advice as to 
the Orient was not accepted, does the 
Senator presume that the advice of the 
real military leaders of the country will 
be taken by the administration as to Eu- 
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rope, when they would not take it as to 
the Orient? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know. I do not 
believe that they did take it in the 
Orient. 

Mr. JENNER. Is the Senator going 
to assume that this administration will 
take such advice in Europe? 

Mr. TAFT. I did not say anything of 
the kind. I said that I was willing to 
take it on a strictly military question. 

Mr. JENNER.. Would we not be put- 
ting six American divisions in Europe in 
an awful trap? Would not that set the 
stage for another European Dunkerque? 
If the administration will not listen to 
military leaders in the East, why does 
the Senator presume that it will listen 
to them in the West? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not presume that it 
will listen to them. I made no such pre- 
sumption. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In reference to the ques- 
tion I asked a few minutes ago, as to why 
the Senator from Ohio believed that 
more ground troops would be demanded, 
the question arose as to whether the ad- 
ministration has been talking in terms of 
six divisions as a limit on the number of 
ground troops in Europe. I think the 
answer to that question is found on page 
15 of the report, where the following 
statement is made: 

There will thus be stationed in Europe, in 
all, six United States divisions of ground 
troops. While no one can predict what the 
future will bring, General Marshall assured 
the committee that unless the world situa- 
tion grows worse it is not anticipated that 
any more ground troops for Europe will be 
required from the United States. 


Mr. TAFT. Does that make any 
sense? The language is “unless the 
world situation grows worse.” What 
does that mean? Either Russia will at- 
tack or she will not attack. So far as we 
can say, she is just as likely to attack 
tomorrow as later. I do not think that 
language makes any sense. I think it is 
simply an out.“ It says unless the 
world situation grows worse.” So they 
can come back and say, “Conditions are 
worse, so we want six divisions more.” 

Mr. AIKEN. The question I wish to 
ask the Senator from Ohio is this: If 
conditions should grow worse, if a world 
war should appear to be imminent, does 
the Senator from Ohio believe that the 
Congress could act quickly enough to 
provide additional troops for Europe? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I think Congress 
could act just as well as could the admin- 
istration, and with more judgment. 

As I see it, what is proposed now in 
the way of an army is three and a half 
million men, or 24 divisions. If that is 
the limit of the size of the Army, it is 
pretty hard to commit more than six 
divisions to Europe. I think we have 
reached the economic limit of the coun- 
try. If we are to go beyond that, I think 
Congress ought to pass upon the neces- 
sity of going beyond it, unless there is 
war. The idea that someone can say, 
“There is an emergency, and things are 
worse, sO we have power to send six 
more divisions” seems to me to be com- 
pletely erroneous. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The matter of cost 
has been mentioned several times in 
connection with our own forces. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] stated that it costs about 
$5,000 a year to keep an American soldier 
in the field. Does the Senator from 
Ohio understand 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Ohio will yield 
to me so that I may correct that state- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN. The $5,000 a year is 
for rations, quarters, clothing, and items 
of that kind. When we put them in the 
field, it costs $5,000 more, or $10,000 a 
year per soldier. That is what it would 
cost us for any troops we might send to 
Europe. 

Mr. TAFT. Roughly speaking, the 
Official figures are that if we were to have 
an army of three and a half million men 
and fully equip it, with all the boats, 
airplanes, and everything else needed, 
we could operate it for $10,000 a man, 
or $35,000,000,0L0 a year. But during 
the period when we were building up the 
heavy equipment, the airplanes, and so 
forth, the cost would probably run 
$15,000,000,000 more, or $50,000,000,000 
for 2 or 3 years, to get an army of three 
and a half million men. Ultimately the 
cost would presumably come down to 
something like $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. I appreciate the cor- 
rection of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. I thought the figure of $5,000 was 
rather low, but I quoted that figure be- 
cause that is what I thought he stated. 

The point to which I am directing at- 
tention is that the army for the defense 
of Europe under the pact is apparently 
to be an international army. Is not that 
what is being planned at the present 
time? 

Mr, TAFT. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. If it is to be an inter- 
national army, and General Eisenhower 
is to be the leader, what standard of 
pay will exist in the international army? 
Will the cost of maintaining the Euro- 
pean units of that army be the same as 
the American cost? Will all the units 
be placed on the same basis? 

Mr. TAFT. It is my understanding 
that every army would provide its own 
maintenance, and that each Govern- 
ment would pay the expenses of its own 
army, except as we supply equipment 
under the implementation act in con- 
nection with the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
the United States is now putting up large 
sums of money for France—in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000,000 for this year— 
to assist the French in maintaining their 
army and putting it in the field? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think so. I do 
not believe it is that much. I have not 
gone into the question, so I do not know. 

Mr. WATKINS. If we are to have an 
international army, is not the situation 
likely to be that the men will be placed in 
the same kind of uniforms, that they will 
be given the same kind of guns and 
equipment, and that either the men and 
Officers of the American Army will have 
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to take lower pay to conform to the in- 
ternational standard, or, on the other 
hand, we shall have to raise the standard 
of all the others who are to fight in the 
international army? 

Mr. TAFT. We do not think that is 
necessarily so; no. I think we will have 
to pay for much of the equipment. But 
I do not think we have to concern our- 
selves about their wage scale. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. TAFT. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say to the 
Senator that I have been doing some in- 
vestigation in that field, and I find a 
committee of military men, not only from 
our own Nation, but from all the other 
Atlantic Pact nations, is working on 
standardization of equipment, of uni- 
forms, and many other features, So, I 
feel they are not far off from trying to 
work out a standardization of pay so 
that the pay of the soldiers of other 
countries will be on the same basis as 
that of American soldiers. 

If we are to have an international 
army, it seems to me we will have to 
work to that goal, because the majors, 
captains, lieutenants, and other officers 
and the men of the European armies 
mingling with Americans in the interna- 
tional army would not want to be on one 
basis while the Americans were on a 
higher basis. We would have a problem 
of morale if they were not all on the 
same standard of pay. Uniforms are 
now being standardized. Work along 
those lines is now being conducted be- 
tween American officers and representa- 
tives of foreign countries at the 
Pentagon, if I am not misinformed. 

Mr. TAFT. Iam afraid Iam ignorant 
on the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Will the 
Senator from Ohio state whether or not 
it is contemplated that the American 
force will be billeted at American ex- 
pense in the European theater? 

Mr. TAFT. Iam afraid I do not know. 
Of course, our Army today is billeted at 
the expense of Germany, and how far 
we propose to increase the expense to 
the present German Government, on the 
backs of whose people there is already 
a heavy burden of taxes, under a pretty 
poor economy, I have not heard. I do 
not know. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. During the past 
few weeks in this and other debates on 
foreign issues stress has been placed upon 
the necessity for improving the morale 
of the people of the Western European 
countries by continuing to furnish more 
and more aid, whether it be in dollars 
or manpower. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio think that the time has come 
to raise morale in this country by the 
executive branch of Government taking 
a firmer stand in insisting upon the ful- 
fillment of obligations by countries in 
Western Europe? In that way is it not 
possible we will strengthen the entire 
North Atlantic Pact area and will place 
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greater responsibility upon the coun- 
tries signatory to the pact, so that they 
will not be merely accepting gratuities 
and assistance from this country, but 
will assert greater self-reliance and in- 
dependence in helping us to defend them 
against Russian aggression? 

Mr. TAFT. Les; I think the Govern- 
ment should be tougher than it has been 
with countries in Western Europe, if that 
is a general answer to the Senator’s 
question. I think the morale of the peo- 
ple of the United States will be seriously 
impaired if they begin to feel that we 
are imposing greater sacrifices on our 
people to defend Europe than Europe is 
imposing on itself. I think that is a 
very dangerous condition of morale to 
come into this country. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the Sena< 
tor believe that the countries in Western 
Europe will contribute more to the co- 
ordinated defense of that continent by 
themselves contributing more in the way 
of manpower instead of relying upon us 
as they have in the past? Certainly if 
the threat of Russian aggression is as 
acute as we assume it is, then we cannot 
defend Western Europe unless we have 
the active support and the full coopera- 
tion of the countries of that area. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree entirely. I think 
the initiative ought to come from them, 
and we ought noi to go ahead unless each 
of those countries is clearly willing to 
assume its fair share, whatever that may 
be, to help defend Western Europe. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I regret that I am 
obliged to leave the Chamber for a little 
while. Has the able Senator from Ohio 
discussed, or given his interpretation of, 
section 6 of the two resolutions? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I have not. I was 
just coming to that point. 

Mr. President, tie resolutions before 
the Senate are a disappointment to me, 
although they are not amended—and 
I may offer amendments to them—I 
am inclined to vote for the resolutions 
as they are, because they are better than 
nothing, and they contain the statement 
of what I interpret to be two principles 
which I believe are vitally important 
for Congress to assert. 

The procedure of reporting simulta- 
neously from the committees a Senate 
resolution and a Senate concurrent 
resolution seems to me to be rather ex- 
traordinary. I would much prefer that 
a joint resolution had been reported. 
Nevertheless, so far as the general ques- 
tion of constitutional power of Congress 
and the President is concerned, I take 
it that a concurrent resolution is a 
statement by Congress of what it be- 
lieves its constitutional powers are. 
Certainly I want such a declaration to 
be made by Congress. 

The distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
yesterday suggested that constitution- 
ality was none of our business; that that 
was a question for the Supreme Court. 
Mr. President, in this field constitution- 
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ality is peculiarly our business, because 
it is the kind of a field where there is 
no possible way that I know of in which 
the Supreme Court can finally even pass 
on the question. Congress has just as 
much right to judge the Constitution 
as has the Supreme Court. Of course, 
the President, so far as his powers go, 
has as nuch right to give his opinion 
of the Constitution. We should regard 
ourselves as bound by the Constitution, 
and the President should regard himself 
as bound by the Constitution. But 
when he has made some of the extraor- 
dinary claims he has made in recent 
months as to his power to involve the 
United States in war in any section of 
the world, I think it is vitally important 
that Congress go on record as saying 
that they do not believe he has such 
power. 

It seems to me the Senate resolution, 
though not so clear as I should like it to 
be, does make that assertion, and since 
it does do that I think it is a step 
forward. That assertion can be made 
in a Senate resolution as the opinion 
of the Senate, or in a Senate concur- 
rent resolution as the opinion of Con- 
gress. I think it is important that it 
should be made. Therefore, I have 
urged that the Senate should take action 
on the resolution. Whether the resolu- 
tion is exactly in the form I think it 
should be, so long as it contains a decla- 
ration of that kind, my intention is to 
vote for the resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio relative to article 6 of the resolu- 
tion. It states: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


How does the Senator interpret the 
language “congressional approval,” as it 
appears in line 21 on page 4 of the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. I think “congressional ap- 
proval,” properly speaking, means legis- 
lation. I would not want to say offhand 
that a concurrent resolution would not 
be congressional approval. At least it 
seems to me that it might be so argued. 
I would prefer, as I said, to indicate the 
approval by the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion. But certainly it seems to me con- 
gressional approval means not less than 
a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly the expres- 
sion “congressional approval” would at 
least mean action by both Houses, by the 
Senate and the House, would it not? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; “congressional ap- 
proval” would mean approval by both 
House and Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. So if the House and 
Senate acted jointly on a suggested 
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policy the Senator from Ohio would in- 
terpret that as congressional approval, 

I should like to ask another question. 
Can action less than that indicate con- 
gressional approval? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it be sufficient 
for the committees representing the 
Senate to give their assent to the assign- 
ment of troops? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think so. I 
do not believe committee approval is con- 
gressional approval, nor do I think that 
the adoption of a Senate resolution is 
congressional approval. It seems to me 
the very least that is necessary is the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution, and 
it might even be claimed that it would 
be necessary to have a joint resolution 
passed, so that it would be the law. 

Mr. WHERRY. We are now speaking 
of Senate Resolution 99. If that resolu- 
tion is adopted by the Senate, and by 
paragraph 6 it should provide that “it is 
the sense of the Senate that, in the in- 
terests of sound constiutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be ob- 
tained,” has the Senate then actually ex- 
pressed itself as believing that it requires 
joint action of both House and Senate 
with respect to any policy that is to be 
determined relative to the assignment of 
troops under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the adoption of 
the Senate resolution expresses the opin- 
ion of the Senate that there should be a 
concurrent resolution adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Whether the concurrent 
resolution should be in the same form 
I do not know. 

Mr. WHERRY. The concurrent reso- 
lution which is now before us is in the 
same form. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment somewhat on the gen- 
eral provisions of the resolution and say 
that while I might vote for it, I do not 
approve of all the “whereases.” I do not 
suppose individual Senators are bound 
by “whereases.” 

I myself do not agree that the North 
Atantic Treaty is likely to preserve 
world peace. I have always thought that 
in its final form it would have the oppo- 
site effect. I do not believe that the 
security of the United States and of its 
citizens is involved with the security of 
its partners under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I do not believe that the com- 
mitments of the treaty are an essential 
part of the foreign policy of the United 
States, except that I do believe, of course, 
that when the treaty was ratified, we 
became bound by its terms, and so it 
has become a part of the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

I do not see any very conclusive evi- 
dence to support the recitation in the 
preamble of the resolution that the 
Western European nations are individ- 
ually and collectively mobilizing their 
productive capacities and manpower for 
their self-defense, 

Perhaps they are; but at least there 
seems doubt regarding that, and I do not 
know that the Senate has before it any 
evidence or any facts to support that 
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statements in the preamble of the reso- 
lution. 

AS I said, although I think they could 
not get a better general than General 
Eisen ower, yet I myself do not like to 
approve the idea of having an American 
commander as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe—which is what we 
would be approving under paragraph 1 
of the resolution. 

However, those are minor matters, as 
compared to the main features of the 
resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN rose. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield now to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Ohio intends to discuss 
now the general provisions of the resolu- 
tion, I wonder whether he has com- 
mented on section 6 as fully as he 
cares to. 

Mr. TAFT. No, I shall continue with 
the resolution, and I come now to sec- 
tion 6. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point for 
a question as to policy? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, a part of the international forces 
under General Eisenhower will consist 
of some of the Air Force of the United 
States, and a part will consist of some 
of the Navy of the United States, and 
the international forces will also include 
the six divisions of ground troops which 
are covered in the resolution, 

The Senator was discussing with the 
Senator from Nebraska the question of 
approval by Congress and how that 
should be done. The resolution relates 
merely to the ground troops. So far as 
I know, no argument has ‘been made, 
either in the committee or on the floor 
of the Senate, in regard to congressional 
approval of the use of some of our Air 
Force or our Navy. Yet the Air Force 
and the Navy, or at least units of them, 
are going into the international forces 
under the international commander. 
However, this resolution is silent as to 
that; and the congressional approval of 
the resolution, if it is approved by Con- 
gress, will be silent as to that. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask the Senator to wait 
a minute, please. The resolution is not 
silent as to that, for paragraph 2 of the 
resolution states: 

It is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area. 


So paragraph 2 of the resolution does 
approve the use of our Air Force and our 
naval units, as I read the paragraph. 

When we come to the restrictions, we 
find that they apply only to the ground 
forces; but as I read the resolution, it 
contains authority for sending all kinds 
of forces. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
have the Senator make that interpre- 
tation, because I have not so under- 
stood the resolution. When I asked 
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that question in the committee, I under- 
stood the reply to be that that portion 
of the resolution applies only to the 
sending of ground forces. I agree 
that the language is sufficiently broad 
to include the Air Force and the Navy. 

However, let us assume that at some 
time in the future the President intends 
to send more Air Force or naval units, 
Does the Senator from Ohio understand 
that that should have congressional ap- 
proval, as a change of policy or an ex- 
tension of policy or a new policy—as 
well as in the case of ground troops? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I think the words 
“American troops abroad,” as they ap- 
pear in paragraph 6, mean only ground 
troops. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then in the 
future it will not be necessary 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to correct the 
statement I just made, for I am not so 
clear about that matter. I think perhaps 
the language is ambiguous. It may be 
that under the language of paragraph 6, 
the words “assignment of American 
troops abroad” would cover the assign- 
ment of air troops and naval units—for 
instance, if the marines, as a part of the 
Navy, were assigned to duty on shore. I 
do not know about that; perhaps sec- 
tion 6 does cover all kinds of troops. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think we wish 
to be absolutely frank in this debate, be- 
cause this is a very important matter. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as I 
know, that subject was not discussed in 
the committee, nor was it debated on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, as we observe, 
paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 relate only to 
“ground forces” or “ground troops.” 
However, when we reach paragraph 6 we 
find that the language there is not 
“ground troops,” but is “American 
troops.” I am not sure, therefore, that 
paragraph 6 does not cover all our Armed 
Forces—in other words, “the whole busi- 
ness,” so to speak—as a restriction. Per- 
sonally I would rather have it cover “the 
whole business,” although I do not think 
it is important, except as it relates to 
Ground Forces. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Dr. Wilcox, of 
the committee staff, has called my at- 
tention to the committee report, on page 
8, in the fifth paragraph, where the 
statement is made: 

Paragraph 6 is limited in scope. It refers 
only to ground troops sent abroad for the 
purpose of implementing article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It does not call for 
congressional approval to send naval or Air 
Forces abroad. 


Mr. TAFT. Then I suggest that the 
word “ground” be included in the resolu- 
tion if the purpose is to refer only to 
ground troops, because the contrast be- 
tween the language used in paragraphs 
3, 4, and 5 and the language used in par- 
agraph 6 certainly raises a question and 
presents some doubt. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask a question in regard to what may 
occur in the future. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Ohio that 
Senate Resolution 99 or Senate Concur- 
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rent Resolution 18, if either of them 
should be adopted, would require the 
President to submit to congressional 
committees, or to the Congress itseif, for 
consideration, any new policy with re- 
spect to the use of our Air Forces or our 
Naval Forces, as well as with respect to 
the use of our Ground Forces or ground 
troops? I ask that question in the in- 
terest of clarification. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not draw the lan- 
guage of the resolution, of course, and 
Iam not responsible for it. The Senator 
from Massachusetts asks for my con- 
struction of the language of the resolu- 
tion, Offhand, if no change is made in 
the language of the resolution, I should 
think it would require congressional ap- 
proval for any assignment of American 
naval, air, or other troops in implemen- 
tation of article 3, which I suppose 
means when such troops are assigned to 
the international forces under the com- 
mand of the 10 nations. I think there 
should be congressional approval of such 
assignment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio that in this debate 
we should make it clear that in case of 
any great change in policy or any new 
policy, section 6 would apply in the long 
run and in the distant future to air 
and naval troops, as well as to ground 
troops. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield now to the Senator 
from Arkansas, who, I understand, 
wishes to ask me about paragraph 6. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
raised this question yesterday, during 
the course of the debate. I think I 
asked the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts about the interpretation of the 
paragraph in regard to the assignment 
of troops in the future. That is the 
point I am trying to have cleared up. 

As I understood the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] in his remarks 
yesterday, he did not think it would 
be necessary for the President to ob- 
tain such congressional approval in the 
future—in other words, that we are not 
saying that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should come back to 
the Congress for approval of the assign- 
ment of further troops to Europe. I 
wish to obtain an interpretation of this 
Paragraph upon which all of us can 
agree, for we should not adopt a reso- 
lution containing provisions so ambigu- 
ous that a great variety of conflicting 
interpretations of it could be justified. 

If it is our purpose to have the resolu- 
tion mean that in addition to congres- 
sional approval of the use of four di- 
visions of American troops, it is the 
sense of the Senate that before any ad- 
ditional divisions are assigned in imple- 
mentation of the treaty, congressional 
approval should be obtained, certainly 
we can write the resolution in language 
so plain and unequivocal that there can 
be no doubt about its meaning. 

If we do not mean that, we can clarify 
it by an amendment so as to make it clear 
that this resolution, by paragraph 6, 
approves a policy; and, the policy hav- 
ing been approved, the number of troops 
to be assigned henceforth is not, within 
the sense of the Senate, a thing for 
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which further congressional approval 
must be had. 

Mr. TAFT. In return, let me raise this 
question: The Senator assumes that 
paragraph 2 provides congressional ap- 
proval, but it does not, because this is 
only a simple Senate resolution and 
therefore nothing in the resolution gives 
any congressional approval to the send- 
ing of troops. Consequently, so far as 
the Senate resolution is concerned, I 
do not think it makes very much dif- 
ference. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Paragraph 6, with- 
in itself, is an approval of the entire 
policy of implementing the treaty by 
sending troops. 

Mr. TAPT. If I had it to do, I would 
strike from section 6 the words “the 
Senate hereby approves the present 
plans.” I do not see that the Senate 
has any business approving the present 
plans. The resolution says that troops 
shall not be sent without congressional 
approval, and then it turns around, in 
the last three lines, and says “The Sen- 
ate hereby approves the present plans.” 
I do not think it is the business of the 
Senate, in view of the principle laid 
down in the first part of the paragraph, 
to make this approval; so I would elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator in reference to that, but I am 
discussing the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, is the Senator dis- 
cussing the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I am taking 
the position that the concurrent resolu- 
tion and the Senate resolution read the 
same, so far as what we are actually 
seeking to do is concerned, except that 
one is restricted to a statement of the 
sense of the Senate, while the other 
would say that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the Congress should approve 
the policy, and so forth. Referring to 
the concurrent resolution, it says it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Congress 
should arprove, and so forth. On that 
basis, I take it that the adoption of this 
resolution would amount to approval by 
the Congress of the policy of implement- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty by sending 
armed troops abroad. It would be an 
approval of the policy. 

We then go further. We act under 
that approval by saying that we approve 
the present plans to send four divisions. 
The question is raised, assuming we 
mean that, should not this paragraph be 
amended to state the meaning clearly? 
Since we are approving the policy of 
sending troops to Europe in order to im- 
plement the treaty, and are approving 
plans to send four divisions, then, if it 
is ascertained that it is necessary to 
send, or if it is intended later to send 
more than the four divisions, I should 
like to know under the interpretation 
of this language, are we sayiny it is the 
sense of the Senate that, before send- 
ing more than the four divisions abroad, 
we expect the President to obtain ap- 
proval by the Congress? 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, it seems 
to me it is ambiguous, Is the statement 
of the necessity for congressional ap- 
proval in the interests of sound constitu- 
tional processes fulfilled by the provi- 
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sions of paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5? It 
seems that it ought to stand by itself 
and that if we want to impose the four- 
additional-divisions limitation it ought 
to be done in paragraph 4. I have an 
amendment to that effect, if the Senator 
would care to have me read it. 

Ir, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The point I am 
making is this: I am not saying where it 
should be placed in the resolution. I 
think that may be immaterial, But 
what I am trying to determine is, what 
is the interpretation of the Senate as to 
what it is doing? Is it saying by this 
resolution that, if more than the four 
divisions here approved of are to be sent, 
it is the sense of the Congress, or of the 
Senate, that congressional approval 
should first be obtained? 

Mr. TAFT. My answer to the Senator 
is, I think it is ambiguous. I fully agree 
with him. I think if I were interpret- 
ing it I would say that not more than 
four divisions could be sent without con- 
gressional approval. Since the Presi- 
dent is going to interpret it, he will prob- 
ably interpret it the other way, but I 
agree that it is ambiguous, and I rather 
think it ought to be clarified. 

Mr. McCLELL‘N. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that before we adopt 
the resolution we should clarify it by 
inserting language definitely stating our 
meaning, one way or the other, so there 
could be no ambiguity? 

Mr, TAFT. I agree, and I at least will 
have an amendment printed, though I 
do not care to offer it, which proposes to 
strike out those three lines and insert 
“but nothing in this paragraph is in- 
tended to limit the congressional ap- 
proval given by paragraphs 1 to 5 
inclusive.” In order to make Senate 
Resolution 99 more definite I should like 
to see it amended, as follows: 

On page 3, strike out paragraph 4, and in- 
sert: “It is the sense of the Senate that be- 
fore sending units of ground troops to Eu- 
rope, in excess of the four additional divisions 
provided by the present plans of the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the par- 
ties to the North Atlantic Treaty shall enter 
into definite and binding agreements to give 
full realistic force and effect to the require- 
ment of article 3 of said treaty that ‘by 
means of continuous and self-help and mu- 
tual aid’ they will ‘maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack’ specifically insofar as 
the creation and assignment to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, of Europe, of combat 
units is concerned, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall have certified to the Secretary of 
Defense that in their opinion the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty are giving such 
realistic force and effect to the requirement 
of article 3 of said treaty, and have entered 
into such agreement.” 

Strike out line 25 on page 4 and lines 1 and 
2 on page 5, and insert: “That nothing in 
this paragraph is intended to limit the con- 
gressional approval given by paragraphs 1 
to 5, inclusive.” 


I have always insisted that we should 
not send additional troops without an 
agreement, I do not think we should 
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send any troops without an agreement, 
but it certainly seems to me we ought 
not to send more than the six divisions 
without an agreement. 

In paragraph 4 there is reference to 
an agreement, Paragraph 4 reads: 

It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give— 


That is, through some kind of agree- 
ment— 
full, realistic force and effect to the require- 
ment of article 3 of said treaty that “by 
means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid“ they will “maintain and 
develop their individual and collective ca- 
pacity to resist armed attack,” specifically in- 
sofar as the creation of combat units is 
concerned. 


In the first place, the difficulty I have 
with that is this: If there is an agree- 
ment, I think it ought to be emphasized, 
and that at least the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ought to know what the agreement 

“means, The words “have agreed” I sup- 
pose, implies some form of binding 
agreement; but, as it is written, I do not 
quite see how the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
can make the required certification in- 
sofar as an agreement is concerned, 

I should like to emphasize it somewhat 
and like to make it clear that the agree- 
ment must actually be made before the 
additional divisions are sent, because I 
do not think an agreement will be had 
before then, 

Furthermore, in my opinion, the para- 
graph is a little weak in saying “spe- 
cifically insofar as the creation of com- 
bat units is concerned.” It seems to me 
it ought to read, “insofar as the crea- 
tion and the assignment to the Euro- 
pean army of combat units is concerned.“ 
because, otherwise, in the creation of 
combat units, those created for Indo- 
china and those created for Malaya and 
for all the rest of the world are going 
to be counted. It seems to me that it 
ought to be more definite. But I believe 
that if we are to impose a limitation in 
any way regarding the four divisions, it 
ought to be done in paragraph 4, rather 
than in paragraph 6. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whether it should 
be in paragraph 4 or paragraph 1 or 6, 
or wherever it should be, does not the 
Senator agree with me that we should 
either limit it or make it clear that we 
are not limiting it, so there will be no 
misunderstanding in the future? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is ambiguous. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
should we not clarify the matter before 
we act upon the resolution, and not leave 
it in such shape that it will be impos- 
sible for anyone to know? Of course, 
one man has as much right to his inter- 
pretation as another. 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS, If I understood the 
Senator correctly, I think he stated, in 
answer to the question of one of the 
other Senators, that there should be an 
authorization for the use of the Air Force, 
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as well as for the use of the Navy, in 
the implementation of the pact. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not object to send- 
ing the Air Force to England, as has 
been done, but it seems to me that an 
authorization ought to be required for 
the assignment of anything—Air Force, 
Navy, or Army—to an international army 
directed by a council of 10 nations, with 
a body of 3 men, who are doing the 
actual operating. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree. 

Mr. TAFT. That seems to me to be 
clearly beyond the President’s power, 
without congressional authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. That is the logical position. If it 
is required for the Ground Forces, it 
should also be required for the Navy and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. TAFT. Except there is this to be 
said, that we have often sent the Navy 
around the world; it has often visited 
ports all over the world. 

Mr. WATKINS. In this case what is 
„ is more than a visit; is it 
no 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think the send- 
ing of air troops or the sending of the 
Navy is nearly so likely to involve us in 
war as would be the stationing of any 
army. So I think in that the President 
has broader power. But when it comes 
to turning control over to an interna- 
tional commander, then I think Con- 
gress has to give the authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not this, in effect, 
an authorization to make these forces a 
part of an international army, under the 
North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. TAFT. I assume so. It seems to 
me there is a great ambiguity in the 
committee’s approach to the interna- 
tional problem. There is no reference 
to an international army or even to an 
agreement, except the words in para- 
graph 4. There is no suggestion that 
the authority is to contribute our fair 
share, which makes it necessary for the 
United States to station abroad such 
units of our Armed Forces as may be 
necessary and appropriate to contribute 
our fair share of the forces needed for 
the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area.“ 

That is a very different thing from 
what Secretary Acheson said had hap- 
pened at Brussels. Ever since that time 
the administration has been trying to 
get away from the idea that there is an 
agreement. On December 22 Secretary 
Acheson said this: 

At Brussels we did several things. We took 
recommendations which had come from the 
meetings immediately preceding in London 
and acted on those recommendations— 


“Acted on those recommendations.” 
He is talking, I take it, of the action of 
the council of the Atlantic Pact nations— 

They had to do with the creation of a 
united, unified, integrated army which is 
to provide for the defense of Europe, 


Mr. WATKINS. Is that an Atlantic 
Pact army or an international army? 

Mr. TAFT. It is the Atlantic Pact 
Army. 

Secretary Acheson further said: 

The papers which came to us laid out the 
structure of that army, how it should be 
composed, of what troops, where the troops 


i 
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should come from, how it should be organ- 
ized, its command structure, the higher com- 
mand structure which would give that army 
its direction, and how the supreme com- 
mander should be selected or appointed. 
We dealt with and acted upon all those 
matters. 

The structure was agreed upon and the 
force was created. The Council unani- 
mously asked the President of the United 
States to select a United States officer to be 
the supreme commander. A specific recom- 
mendation was made as to who it was hoped 
that officer would be. The President re- 
sponded at once, and that officer, General 
Eisenhower, was unanimously appointed the 
supreme commander. 


So here is an army, apparently, which 
is not referred to in the resolution at all. 
Nowhere in the resolution is there ref- 
erence to the fact that the Atlantic Pact 
Defense Council had met and recom- 
mended a certain kind of an integrated 
army, and that what we are being asked 
to do is to assign these troops to such 
an army. The committee has entirely 
evaded that issue. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am trying to find 
out what it means. 

Mr. TAFT. They do not want to ad- 
mit, apparently, that there is an agree- 
ment. Obviously, if Secretary Acheson 
spoke the truth about this agreement, 
it provides how many soldiers are to 
be in the Army and how many divisions 
we are to contribute. We do not know, 
and they have refused to tell us. That 
is another reason why we are not lim- 
ited to six divisions. If we were limited 
to six divisions, they would have told us. 
The agreement was approved by Secre- 
tary Acheson. It states the number of 
divisions—as I interpret it, at least—and 
who contributes how many. divisions. 
That is all set out in the Brussels Pact. 

I do not mean to question Secretary 
Acheson's statement, but there are no 
commitments on our part, because I do 
not believe that any nation finally com- 
mitted itself to that. That is a recom- 
mendation of the Council established 
under the Atlantic Pact. But the frank 
approach would be to say, Whereas they 
recommended this army and it has been 
established, we now approve the agree- 
ment that was made” or “we do not 
approve it.” But all those facts are 
carefully concealed from us. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to add one 
other thing for the Recorp, while I am 
about it. Three days before Secretary 
Acheson’s statement about the Atlantic 
Pact, the President wrote General Eisen- 
hower a letter, saying: 

The North Atlantic Treaty Nations have 
agreed on the defense organization for Eu- 
rope, and at their request I have designated 
you as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 
I view their request as a pledge that their 


support of your efforts will be complete and 
unequivocal. 


I hope that is correct. 

The letter continues: 

I understand that the standing group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization will 
shortly issue a directive to you concerning 
your responsibility and authority as the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


That directive was issued to General 
Eisenhower, but it is a top-secret docu- 
ment, and no one has seen it, 
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Up to the point where Secretary Ache- 
son, as a member of the North Atlantic 
organization, representing the United 
States as one of the council, recom- 
mended this structure of the army. I 
believe he was entirely within his au- 
thority. When the President proceeded 
to act, and to appoint General Eisen- 
hower, and then to assign to him what- 
ever was necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his mission, he was acting be- 
yond the authority he had. I do not 
think he had the right to assign Ameri- 
can troops to an international army. 
At that point he should have said, “This 
is a recommendation under the North 
Atlantic Pact, and I want Congress to 
approve it before I go further.” That is 
what he did not do. I may say that if 
he had done it, the whole thing would 
have been finished by the 15th of Febru- 
ary, instead of our debating it to the 
1st of April. 

I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that article 6 in any way authorizes 
the use of an air force and a naval force 
under the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. TAFT. Article 6 does not au- 
thorize anything. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seenis to call at- 
tention to ground troops and some sort 
of an authorization for ground troops. 

Mr. TAFT. Article 6 provides: 

It is the sense of the Senete that, in the 
interest of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad When such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


I think it probably means army, navy, 
and air corps. 

Mr. WATKINS. But the Senator 
noted the statement in the report of the 
committee which said that it was limited 
to ground forces. 

Mr. TAFT. My impression is that they 
intended to refer to ground troops. The 
term is used in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5. 
It seems to me it is broad enough to 
cover every branch. I do not think that 
is what the committee intended. 

Mr. WATKINS. It would be construed 
in accordance with what the committee 
intended by the report. 

Mr. TAFT. Sometimes it would be 
and sometimes not. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is ordinarily the 
rule of construction. The legislative 
history of an act will determine its in- 
terpretation. At least, we have been 
proceeding on that rule for many years. 
Someone has suggested that it has been 
ignored. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
only two reasons why I think the resolu- 
tion should be adopted. If it cannot be 
amended, I would say I would vote for it 
in its present fornr. In the first place, 
I think article 6 is a declaration by the 
Senate or by the Congress, according to 
the resolution we are dealing with, that 
in the interest of sound constitutional 
processes, congressional approval should 
be obtained of any policy requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad 
when such assignment is in implementa- 
tion of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 
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That seems to me to be a clear state- 
ment of a constitutional principle. It 
says, in the interests of sound constitu- 
tional processes. I do not see how it can 
be constitutional if the President does 
not have congressional approval. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, as a 
member of the committee which heard 
the testimony, I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator’s interpretation that the 
Senate resolution itself, because of sec- 
tion 6, requires the adoption either of the 
concurrent resolution which the com- 
mittee reported or some other method 
of congressional action, that is, Senate 
and House action, to approve even the 
four divisions which we are talking 
about. The Senate resolution in and of 
itself cannot give such congressional ap- 
proval, which is needed for the imple- 
mentation of article 3 and which is also 
needed in order to carry out the moral 
commitment made by the spokesmen of 
the administration when the North At- 
lantic Treaty was before us. So, pass- 
ing from that point to the concurrent 
resolution, and assuming that the con- 
current resolution is adopted by both 
Houses, I believe the answer to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is that the concurrent resolution 
would give congressional approval to the 
four additional divisions, but would re- 
quire further congressional approval for 
additional divisions, unless the language 
is amended on the floor of the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator, 
That is my opinion. i 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I agree that in the 
committees there is quite a difference of 
opinion as to interpretation, and for 
that reason I think it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the ambiguity be removed 
on the floor of the Senate. The am- 
biguity should be removed in the con- 
current resolution, as well as in the Sen- 
ate resolution, so that all 96 Senators 
will know precisely what the language 
means before the resolutions are adopted, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me that 
paragraph 6 of Senate Resolution 99 
states a sound constitutional provision, 
down to the semicolon. Beyond that 
point the language of the resolution nul- 
lifies what is stated before the semicolon, 
by saying, and the Senate hereby ap- 
proves,” and so forth. It seems to me 
we should delete that part of the Senate 
resolution entirely, and leave it in the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 
When we come to the concurrent reso- 
lution, however, as pointed out by the 
Senator from Arkansas, the question 
arises whether in the implementation of 
the treaty paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 rep- 
resent approval of a policy on sending up 
to 49 percent of a total army, or whether 
it is limited in any way, because we go 
ahead and approve affirmatively four 
additional divisions. I think the ap- 
proval of four additional divisions in 
the concurrent resolution, as the Sen- 
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ator from California has pointed out, 
means that that is all we approve in the 
concurrent resolution. It is certainly 
ambiguous. 

Mr. MUNDT. Even in the concurrent 
resolution it is ambiguous. If we are to 
maintain our self respect we cannot ap- 
prove paragraph 6 as it appears in Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, because we state a 
constitutional provision and then knife 
it in the back immediately after the 
semicolon. If we delete the language 
after the semicolon we can remove the 
ambiguity. Does not the Senator from 
Ohio agree? 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio, since the resolution 
speaks of “sound constitutional proc- 
esses,” whether he regards it as a sound 
constitutional process, in a matter which 
is so important as that dealt with in sec- 
tion 5 of the resolution, for the Senate 
and House to be bypassed and provision 
made for the Secretary of Defense to deal 
directly with the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services of the 
Senate and the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs and Armed Services of the House. 

Mr. TAFT. if the presentation of a 
matter to the committees of the Senate 
and the House were construed to give 
some authority, I would say no. How- 
ever, I do not see any great objection to 
requiring, as one of the various condi- 
tions of sending troops, the submission 
of the matter to the two committees, 

Mr. KEM. Why should not the 
matter be submitted to the Senate and 
the House, if we are to follow constitu- 
tional processes? 

Mr. TAFT. If it were submitted to 
the Senate and the House, it would 
come to the clerk and would be open to 
the public. The information may be of 
a confidential nature. I would object 
to including the committees if it meant 
the giving of approval to a policy. 
Such a procedure would be in violation 
of the Constitution. However, I do not 
see why we should not say before some- 
thing is done certificates shall go to com- 
mittees of Congress, rather than to the 
Senate itself. 

Mr. KEM. The resolution does not 
say that these things shall be done only 
after they have been referred to the 
committees. It says they are to be 
done only after the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
certifies something to the Secretary of 
Defense. Then it provides that the 
opinions of the Chiefs of Staff shall be 

- lodged with the committees of the House 
and the Senate. My question is 
whether it would not be sound constitu- 
tional process for the report to be made 
directly to the Senate and the House. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see any great 
objection to what is provided in that 
respect. 

Paragraph 5 reads: 

5. The Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution 
to the ground forces under General Eisen- 


hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty, and that such units of United States 


ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to 
the Secretary of Defense that in their opin- 
ion such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred 
to in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of Defense to the 
President of the United States, and to the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services, and to the House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Armed Serv- 
ices as soon as they are received. 


I do not see any great objection to 
that condition. 

Mr. KEM. Is there not the objection 
to it that many of the Statcs repre- 
sented in this body are not represented 
on etiher one of the commit*ees, and 
the citizens cf those States are vitally 
interested and affected by those deci- 
sions? Should their representatives in 
Congress be completely bypassed so that 
they wil’ not have knowledge of what is 
going on? 

Mr. TAFT. It would probably be per- 
fectly constitutional and proper to say 
that before they did something they 
must certify it to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and their certification shall re- 
main with the Secretary of Defense and 
never be sent to Congress. I do not 
think it is necessary. If for some reason 
secrecy is required, it is just as well to 
have the matter go to the committees, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. KEM. The whole idea of the reso- 
lution is that these things shall be done 
by congressional approval. Then the 
resolution goes on in an important detail 
to provide only for information to go 
to two committees of the Senate and two 
committees of the House. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senate does the ap- 
proving. We do the approving by say- 
ing: “The Senate herewith approves the 
understanding,“ and so forth. All we say 
is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall 
make certain findings or certifications. 
For example, when the President makes 
a proclamation it does not necessarily 
go to Congress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It would seem to 
me that the point raised by the Senator 
from Missouri would have considerable 
validity if we were proceeding under the 
theory that the committees referred 
to could themselves give congressional 
approval. I do not interpret the lan- 
guage to mean that any committees of 
Congress could give congressional ap- 
proval to the implementation of the 
treaty. So that question, is not involved 
at this point. 

A reason for the resolution saying that 
the information would go to Congress 
will be found in the legislative history. 
The reason is that the members of the 
two responsible committees would be 
fully informed of developments, and that 


Congress through its proper committees -~ 


would not have an iron curtain lowered 
between it and the activities that are 
taking place. So it is an informative 
action which is being required. 

It is not unusual that that be done. I 
refer to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
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Energy. For security reasons it would 
not be advisable to discuss on the floor 
of the Senate certain information fur- 
nished to that committee. Yet the com- 
mittee itself is constantly being advised 
as to the developments in the atomic 
energy program. Members of both 
House and Senate, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who serve on the joint com- 
mittee are fully advised of the develop- 
ments in the atomic energy program. 
Yet I think we will all admit that it 
would be inadvisable to discuss much of 
that information on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in open session. 

Therefore it seems to me that there 
may also be information of the type 
which congressional committees should 
have, which will be furnished to them by 


‘authority of the two Houses. If the con- 


current resolution is adopted, we are say- 
ing that that system meets with our ap- 
proval. I see nothing objectionable in 
that, from the standpoint of security. 

I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri that if we were saying that in addi- 
tion we would give the committees our 
proxies to grant the approval of Con- 
gress, he might be amply justified in say- 
ing that the people of Missouri were not 
represented on the committee. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? i 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri, 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me that the 
important point is that the judgment of 
the Senate and the House can be no 
better than the information they have; 
and if the iron curtain which the Sen- 
ator speaks of so eloquently is lowered 
as to a large number of Members of the 
Senate and of the House, how can they 
be said to participate in any respect in 
the decisions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio, yield so that I 
may answer the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 3 

Mr. KNOWLAND. To be very specific, 
let me mention one thing which at least 
a number of us had in mind. We were 
acquainted with the fact that for a pe- 
riod of 2 years neither the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee nor the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee had been allowed to see 
the Wedemeyer report on China. Had 
that report been made available to the 
members of both of those committees, 
they then could have initiated such steps 
as might have been necessary toward 
some congressional action. But that re- 
port was not made available to them. 

The Wedemeyer report on Korea has 
been suppressed for 3 years. Up to this 
time it has not been made available to 
responsible committees of Congress. I do 
not know whether the Senator from Mis- 
souri is acquainted with the situation or 
not, but the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate, by unanimous vote, re- 
quested the Secretary of State to make 
that report available to the Committee 
on Appropriations. It has not been made 
available up to this time; and the Secre- 
tary of State informed the committee at 
the time he was testifying that he had 
not yet taken the question up with the 
President of the United States, but that 
it was only fair to tell the Appropriations 
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Committee that when he did so he was 
going to recommend to the President 
that the report be not furnished to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

At least the process sought to be estab- 
lished by the concurrent resolution and 
the Senate resolution would require cer- 
tification to be made to the two commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House. Per- 
sonally I have sufficient confidence in the 
membership of those committees in the 
two Houses of Congress to feel that if 
they have the facts they will then be able 
to take such steps as in their judgment 
are necessary to inform the Congress. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator have 
greater confidence in Members of the 
Senate who happen to be members of 
the two committees than he has in Mem- 
bers of the Senate who do not happen to 
be members of such committees? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Not at all. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator feel that 
it is a sound constitutional process to es- 
tablish what might be regarded as a sort 
of elite corps, which is informed about 
these matters of tremendous national 
importance, while the information is 
withheld from other Members of the 
Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but I say to 
the Senator from Missouri that I believe 
our entire committee system requires 
that we have confidence in our associates 
ca the committees. 

Mr. KEM. Does it not require that 
we have some confidence in Members of 
the Senate generally? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly it does. 
However, we know that there is a secu- 
rity field, the subjects in which field we 
cannot discuss on the floor of the Senate 
in the presence of occupants of the pub- 
lic galleries and in the presence of mem- 
bers of the press gallery, where repre- 
sentatives of the Tass News Agency and 
other such agencies sit. There are 
many things with which we would like 
our responsible committees to be ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Ohio has brought up a 
very interesting point, as I have been 
following the discussion and debate. 
On the question of the President’s au- 
thority to send troops to other parts of 
the world, in all the precedents which 
have been cited I do not recall any being 
cited in which he was surrendering the 
control of those troops. What is here 
proposed is in some indirect way to say 
that the President of the United States 
shall have authority to send troops— 
meaning members of the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force—to an interna- 
tional army, where they will become 
subject to the control and direction of 
officers of other nations. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is correct; 
and that is what makes it peculiarly 
necessary to approve the policy. The 
only exact precedent I know of is the 
army of the United Nations contem- 
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plated in the United Nations Charter, 
That army never was formed. However, 
it was expressly provided in the charter 
that it should be formed by agreement, 
and with definite limitations. Article 
43 of the United Nations Charter itself 
reads as follows: 

“All members of the United Nations, in 
order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, as- 
sistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security: 

Such agreement or agreements shall cover 
the numbers and types of forces, their de- 
gree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to 
be provided. 


In the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 we authorized the President 
to negotiate a special agreement or 
agreements with the Security Council, 
which would be subject to the approval 
of Congress by appropriate act or joint 
resolution providing for the numbers and 
types of armed forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance 
to be made available to the Security 
Council. 

In that case the Congres very clearly 
contemplated that not only should the 
agreement be approved by Congress, but 
that Congress should approve the num- 
ber of American troops to be assigned 
to the Security Council in the interna- 
tional army being established. The At- 
lantic Pact recommendation is very 
much like that. It is proposed to estab- 
lish an integrated, united army under 
the command of a council of 10 persons. 
The council is to have under it a mili- 
tary group of three persons—an Eng- 
lishman, an American, and a French- 
man—to direct the general of the inter- 
national army. Certainly it seems to 
me clear that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army, 
cannot surrender his powers under the 
Constitution as Commander in Chief to 
any international army or any interna- 
tional group of nations. His power as 
Commander in Chief comes to an end, 
and from that point on he can do it 
only if Congress approves it. 

Mr. CASE. He cannot delegate his 
power as Commander in Chief to any 
foreign general or admiral. s 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see how he can 
do that. From day to day the Presi- 
dent might say, “I want you to follow 
the general tactical orders of this in- 
ternational general.” I suppose that 
would be possible if we were cooperat- 
ing with other forces. 

Mr. CASE. How, even under the lan- 
guage of the resolution as proposed, is 
authority given for a member of the 
Navy—an admiral, to be exact—to be 
assigned, with his supporting staff? 
Even if we were to adopt this resolution 
and say that the Senate approves the 
plan to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe, where 
is there any authority for the designa- 
tion of an admiral and his supporting 
staff? 
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Mr. TAFT. Paragraph 2, as I see it, 
is really the implementing section of 
this resolution, Paragraph 2 reads as 
follows: 

2. It is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces— 


Which includes the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force— 
as may be necessary and appropriate to con- 
tribute our fair share of the forces needed for 
the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area; 


I think there is some doubt as to 
whether that authorizes the President to 
assign them to serve under the com- 
mander of an international army. I do 
not know whether the language is broad 
enough for that. 

Mr. CASE. We have had a few jeep 
accidents in our history. Suppose a jeep 
accident to the commander of our forces 
designated by the Commander in Chief 
were unfortunately to liquidate him, 
where then would we stand? Would our 
troops be committed to the direction of 
a general designated by this group of 
three or by some foreign power? We 
have had joint commands, and we have 
put our troops under foreign com- 
manders in time of war, but this is the 
first time, it seems to me, it has been 
suggested that our troops in time of 
peace should be put under the potential 
command of someone other than an 
officer of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is a completely 
new proposal, yes. One of the best 
authorities on the subject is Professor 
Corwin, of Princeton. He has been 
quoted by the committee itself in its re- 
port. I read from a statement by Pro- 
fessor Corwin which I shall speak of 
later. He said: 

The outstanding fact about the adminis- 
tration’s proposal from the point of view of 
constitutional law is that it raises the ques- 
tion of first impression. The proposal is 
novel, unprecedented and consequently the 
precedents do not apply to it, except perhaps 
the case of Iceland in 1941, when Mr. Roose- 
velt appears to have entered into an execu- 
tive agreement with the Iceland Government 
under which forces were sent to Iceland. 


That executive agreement did not 


square very well with certain legislation, 


particularly lend-lease, at that time. In 
other words, Professor Corwin says this 
is a new proposition. He takes the posi- 
tion very strongly that it should be sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator would agree, 
then, that all the precedents cited are 
precedents of the Commander in Chief 
sending troops to Nicaragua, Mexico, or 
some other place, and so long as they 
were under the direct command of an 
American, an officer of the United States 
Army or an admiral of the United States 
Navy, none of those precedents can ap- 
ply to what is here proposed. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator, 
Therefore I think it is vitally important, 
before we admit the right of the Presi- 
dent to do this, that we do make the 
declaration. 
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I do not wish to continue indefinitely. 
I should like at a later time, tomorrow 
or the next day, to place in the RECORD 
a more technical discussion of the con- 
stitutional problems involved, with cer- 
tain memorand'ims which have been 
prepared, and with Professor Corwin’s 
article in the New Republic, which has 
aiready been put in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. But I should like to make the 
point that there are two things in the 
resolution which lead me to think it is 
important, and that it should be adopted. 
One is what I interpret to be the distinct 
statement on the part of the Senate that 
in the interest of sound constitutional 
processes the policy to be followed must 
be approved by Congress. The other is 
the rather weak statement that the Eu- 
ropean nations must make the major 
contribution, and that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff must find that they have made 
it, or have promised to make it. I should 
like to have that more specifics. I may 


offer an amendment to make it more. 


specific. In any event, it at least estab- 
lishes the principle laid down by General 
Eisenhower, that the bulk of the army 
must be provided by the Europeans. 
Those two things in the resolution are 
the matters which lead me to say that 
I shall vote for the resolution in the last 
analysis. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. But should not the argu- 
ment then go t- the merits of the prop- 
osition? It is a rather empty assertion 
to adopt a resolution, when we merely 
assert our right, and follow that by doing 
something which we do not debate on 
the merits of what we propose. 

Mr. TAFT. I am prepared to debate 
that, too. What the Senator says is 
true, but I think that has somewhat more 
to do with the concurrent resolution than 
with the Senate resolution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I realize the 
Senator from Ohio does not wish to pro- 
long his statement now, but I should like 
to have him consider one point which 
was brought out in the previous discus- 
sion, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that paragraph 1, on page 2, 
refers to “Armed Forces,” and places the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 
Europe under the command of General 
Eisenhower. That would include the Air 
Force, the Navy, and ground forces, as 
I understand. 

Paragraph 2 also refers to “units of 
our Armed Forces,” in line 2 on page 3. 
There again the reference is to the air, 
navy, and land forces. That applies 
more to the future, that is, that security 
demands it, and it is the belief of the 
Senate that the threat to the security 
necessitates that the action be taken. 

In paragraph 3 reference is made spe- 
cifically to ground troops. 

In paragraph 4 reference is made spe- 
cificallv to ground troops. 

Mr. TAFT. Those are paragraphs of 
limitation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct; 
on certification. 
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Paragraph 5 refers specifically to 
ground forces. It “approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribu- 
tion” should come from Europe. 

Paragraph 6 refers to American troops 
abroad. That paragraph is different 
from paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, which spe- 
cifically refer to ground troops. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
it would seem to me that if there were 
any great change of policy, or if a new 
policy were adopted in the future regard- 
ing American forces, then paragraph 6, 
declaring congressional approval, should 
properly refer to Air, Navy, and Ground 
Forces. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator; 
I think it should speak of ground forces; 
that is, requiring the assignment of 
American Ground Forces abroad when 
it is an implementation of article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. I bring 
that out because I want to make it clear 
that what we are trying to drive at in 
the long-range future with reference to 
the placing of our Ground Forces in the 
international army should apply to any 
great change of policy in the future. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree. The Senator 
participated in drafting the resolution. 
I should like to ask his interpretation of 
clause 5: 

The Senate herewith approves— 


And in the concurrent resolution the 
word Congress“ is substituted for Sen- 
ate“ 
the understanding that the major contribu- 
tion to the ground forces under General 
Eisenhower's command should be made by 
the European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


What understanding? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
wants a specific answer, I should say 
that the only understanding we have 
had was the understanding from General 
Eisenhower that the bulk of ground 
troops should come from Europe. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts suggest that we hereby 
approve our own understanding as to 
our contribution to the ground forces? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The word “un- 
derstanding” is based, so far as I know, 
on the statement of General Eisenhower. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not 
think it refers to an understanding be- 
tween us and Europe, does he? Of what 
standing is it unless it is an understand- 
ing between the nations parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It could be said 
to refer, I assume, to the Brussels con- 
ference, and what came out of the Brus- 
sels conference. I am not sufficiently 
informed to speak definitely as to that. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator think 
that the word “understanding” means 
the understanding reached at Brussels? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
that it was the understanding of the 
Members of the Senate, rather than the 
understanding reached at Brussels, 
ous would be my present interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 
question? 
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Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. If what the Senator 
from Massachusetts says is the fact, 
what was the understanding had at 
Brussels? Does the Senator from Ohio 
know? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know. I have 
nats expressed my opinion regarding 

at. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is the inten- 
tion of the committee, that brings an 
entirely new proposition into the reso- 
lution. = 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to speak 
further on the subject later. But at the 
present time—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
to me before he concludes? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to get 
back to the subject of the international 
army, and the question raised in that 
connection by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. Since the Senator 
from Ohio is going to express himself at 
a later date on some of the constitu- 
tional problems, I should like to ask him 
a question now. Let us assume that the 
Senate were to adopt the Senate resolu- 
tion, containing paragraph 6, which cer- 
tainly provides for what was set forth in 
the Wherry resolution, so far as Con- 
gress determining the policy is con- 
cerned. Let us say four divisions, or 
two more than are there now, are com- 
mitted to Europe, and they are assigned 
to the international army. Let us as- 
sume that for some reason General 
Eisenhower will not be the commander, 
but that some other general is given 
command. What then will be the status 
of our troops who are assigned to that 
international army? For how long a 
time will they be there? Can we take 
them away? Can any other country 
take its troops away, once they are as- 
signed to this international army? 
What will become of these divisions? 

Mr. TAFT. In answer to the Senator, 
let me say that I do not know; but I 
would guess that, as yet, there is no 
binding agreement regarding this army. 
Consequently, if we send six divisions 
there, and assign them to General Eisen- 
hower’s command, we can later take 
them away. If he wishes to resign and 
quit, and if we then wish to disapprove of 
any further action, I think we can dis- 
approve it. $ 

By the same token, as I see it, there is 
no binding agreement on the part of the 
European nations that they will contrib- 
ute any specific number of divisions, or 
any divisions, to this army, or that after 
they do contribute certain divisions to it, 
they will not take them away thereafter. 

So at the present time, at least, there 
probably is no agreement; and in the 
case of the “understanding” about which 
there is so much ambiguity, the under- 
standing is no more than an understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought some un- 
derstanding on that point would be 
reached at the Brussels conference. At 
the committee meetings, I asked the 
question, “What is the program? What 
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are th? recommendations from the 
Council under Article 9?” 

The answer was that there were none. 

Mr. TAFT. There will be some diffi- 
culty, I may say, in having the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff act under paragraph 4, 
because they will have to certify that “in 
their opinion the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty are giving, and have 
agreed to give, full, realistic force and 
effect to the requirement of article 3,” 
and so forth. I do not think they have 
agreed; I do not know of any agreement. 
Until such an agreement is made, I do 
not see how this resolution is going to 
authorize anything. However, that is 
the concern of the parties to the treaty. 
They must make this agreement, so that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff can certify to 
it. What will be in the agreement, I do 
not know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Ohio believe that if definite commit- 
ments are to be made by the Congress of 
the United States in respect to the inter- 
nationa! army, certainly the countries 
which are to furnish the other divisions 
should do so on the basis of some agree- 
ment? Otherwise, what would there be 
to prevent the other countries from tak- 
ing away their divisions, and then leav- 
ing the international army to be consti- 
tuted only of American divisions? 

Mr. TAFT. There is nothing to pre- 
vent that, so far as I know. 

Mr. President, on another day I should 
like to discuss, first, why I believe that 
an assertion of the constitutional right 
of Congress is most important, in con- 
nection with the various authorities 
which have been cited. I think a dis- 
cussion of that point is made necessary 
by the publication by the staff of the 
joint committees of a statement dealing 
with the constitutional powers of the 
President and Congress. I think that 
statement is by the committee staff. 

The statement is referred to in the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations itself. They say: 

Attention is invited, however, to two doc- 
uments which may be of help in analyzing 
the matter: One, prepared by the executive 
departments, sets forth the position of the 
Executive (Powers of the President to Send 
the Armed Forces Outside the United States, 
prepared for the use of the joint commit- 
tee made up of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate, February 28, 1951), 
and the other, a collection of opinions on 
the subject prepared by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs (Background Infor- 
mation on the Use of United States Armed 
Forces in Foreign Countries, February 15, 
1051). 


That particular repo-t, it seems to me, 
goes the very limit. It absolutely claims 
that the President has unlimited power 
to do anything in the way of the assign- 
ment of the army. I think it is most im- 
portant that the report be answered. It 
ends with the following very broad state- 
ment, on page 27: 

As this discussion of the respective powers 
of the President and the Congress in this 
field has made clear, constitutional doctrine 
has been largely molded by practical ne- 
cessities. 
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In other words, they simply throw the 
Constitution out the window. They say, 
I repeat, that— 

Constitutional doctrine has been largely 
molded by practical necessities. Use of the 
congressional power to declare war, for ex- 
ample, has fallen into abeyance because wars 
are no longer declared in advance. 


They simply nullify the constitutional 
provision in regard to declaration of war. 

They say, further: 

The constitutional power of the Com- 
mander in Chief has been exercised more 
often because the need for armed interna- 
tional action has grown more acute. 


The statement which appears at that 
point is a most sweeping one, and it ends 
with a quotation from Professor Corwin, 
which Professor Corwin today says in no 
way implies anything which they try 
to make it imply—with which he wholly 
disagrees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Because the Sen- 
ator has brought up this question, I 
think it very important that at this point 
in the Recor I read the foreword of that 
document. The document is entitled 
“Powers of the President To Send the 
Armed Forces Outside the United 
States.” 

The foreword reads as follows: 

FOREWORD 

During recent public discussion, congres- 
sional debate, and hearings on Senate Reso- 
lution 8, relative to the implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, questions have 
repeatedly been raised about the powers of 
the President to send Armed Forces outside 
the United States. In order that the Con- 
gress and the American people may have be- 
fore them a careful review and analysis of 
the President’s power from the Executive 
point of view, I asked the executive depart- 
ments to prepare the study which follows. 
The publication of this study by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services does not imply 
either the acceptance or the rejection of its 
conclusions which must rest on their own 
persuasive power. 

Tom CONNALLY, Chairman. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1951. 


I merely wish to make it clear that this 
document is not issued by the two com- 
mittees and endorsed by the two com- 
mittees, acting jointly, nor was it issued 
as a result of a vote of the two commit- 
tees, as expressing the opinion of the 
two committees. 

Mr. TAFT. I quite understand that 
to be the fact. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Inasmuch as the 
Senator has raised the point, I want the 
record to be perfectly clear in that re- 
gard; namely, that this document is an 
expression on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government, and gives its 
interpretation of its own powers, but is 
not a congressional interpretation of 
them. 

Mr. TAFT. My only point is that since 
the Executive has made that statement 
and that interpretation of its powers, it 
is important that an answer be made; 
and I hope to make it. 
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I may say that the committee report 
itself refers to it in the language to 
which I referred a moment ago, as fol- 
lows: 

Attention is invited, however, to two docu- 
ments which may be of help in analyzing 
the matter: one, prepared by the executive 
departments— 


It is the one to which we are now re- 
ferring— 


sets forth the position of the Executive. 


If that is the position of the Executive, 
then it seems to me to be perfectly clear 
that we should stay here for some time 
and should reply in detail to that state- 
ment of the position of the Executive, 
That is what I hope to do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is im- 
portant that such a statement be made 
by the Senator from Ohio, and that 
other Senators do the same. I was 
merely trying to keep the record straight 
in regard to the nature of the document. 

Mr. TAFT. My other point is that 
we should amend the resolution in such 
a way as to make it more definite in re- 
gard to the business of the six divi- 
sions, and that also we should amend 
it by means of an amendment which I 
offered to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. That amendment requires that 
at least before more than six divisions 
are sent, a definite agreement shall be 
entered into, binding the European na- 
tions to send enough troops so as to make 
the army a project capable of success. 

I feel very strongly that such an 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio believe that by means 
of committing American forces to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s European army, the 
Atlantic Pact nations will be more will- 
ing to open their membership to Euro- 
pean nations which have been and are 
now excluded from participation in our 
common joint defense of Western 
Europe? 

Mr. TAFT. I should hope that if we 
were tough enough to say, “Look, we will 
not do more ourselves, until you pro- 
vide a certain number,” and if they 
found it difficult to do that, but dis- 
covered that they could do it by taking 
in one or two more nations, it would 
perhaps be an incentive to them to take 
in the additional nations. 

Mr. CAIN. However, unless we be- 
gin to use what we have to offer for 
legitimate bargaining purposes, how 
are we, jointly as well as individually, 
going to exert sufficient influence to 
cause the nations which have something 
to offer, to fight with us? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know. I agree 
with the Senator that something should 
be done along that line. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. I was struck by this state- 
ment in the print, regarding the powers 
of the President: 


Refers to the power of Congress to declare 
war. 


Is it a fair interpretation of the sen- 
tence read by the Senator that it is the 
Executive point of view that the consti- 
tutional right of the Congress to declare 
war has now become passé? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is passé. Cer- 
tainly if any aggression occurs anywhere 
in the world, it is passé, whether or not 
the Executive claims that he could say, 
“Let us have war with Great Britain,” 
and war would follow. I do no! know 
that he claims that power, but he says, 
“Repelling aggression in Korea or Eu- 
rope cannot wait on congressional de- 
bate;” consequently, as I read it, his po- 
sition is that he has the right, whenever 
any country attacks any other country 
anywhere in the world, to make a war, 
without congressional approval. 

Mr. CASE. It certainly will be a 
shock to the people of the State from 
which I come to learn that any one now 
holds that the right of the Congress to 
declare war has been completely taken 
over by the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one final ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Washington regarding the importance 
of bringing in other European allies, I 
should merely like, for the Rrecorp, to 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that in the bulletin, “News From Tur- 
key,” Volume 4, No. 10, dated March 8, 
1951, which is a release issued by the 
Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 
there is a rather complete discussion of 
the fact that Turkey, for a considerable 
period of time, has been able, willing, and 
anxious to come into the North Atlantic 
Pact. For some reason, there must be a 
considerable amount of foot-dragging on 
the part of certain members of the North 
Atlantie Pact to letting Turkey in. It 
merely goes to show that in the area of 
trying to build up as large a force as 
possible to oppose international com- 
munism, there must be some action, 
hardly understandable to some of us in 
the Senate, which prevents such nations 
as Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Western 
Germany from coming into this pact. 


POLITICS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, during 
the 2 years I was Chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, we kept the Post Office out of poli- 
tics; more so, I believe, than at any 
other time, at least during the 19 years 
that I have been a member of the com- 
mittee. This morning, however, the 
Postmaster General appeared before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and made a speech. In that speech, 
he asked that certain revenue be pro- 
vided through the raising of postal rates, 
After I had perused what he had to say, 
my mind went back to the convention 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, held at Miami, Florida, between 
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October 11 and October 16, 1948. Every- 
one knows that postmasters, letter car- 
riers, rural mail delivery carriers, and 
all other postal employees are supposed 
to be out of politics. No one knows it 
better than the Postmaster General of 
the United States. 

I wish to call attention to the gentle- 
man who today appeared before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, advocating an increase in vari- 
ous postal rates, the same gentleman 
who made a speech to 3,000 delegates 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, in convention at Miami, Fla., 
who represented every State of the 
Union and an additional 3,000 visitors. 
The gentleman made the speech as 
Postmaster General. He was intro- 
duced as Postmaster General. Later I 
shall call the attention of the Senate to 
one expression which he used in his 
speech. 

I repeat, the postal employees are 
supposed to be out of politics. The 
Hatch Act applies to them; so does 
civil service. Theodore Roosevelt, a 
great Republican, when he was a member 
of the Civil Service Commission tried to 
take postal employees out of politics. I 
remember reading a speech made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney] in 1938, when 
he said that under the laws which were 
passed dealing with postmasters, they 
were at long last going to be out of 
politics. 

I have here the entire speech de- 
livered by Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson, and I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that one-third 
of his speech, made 3 weeks before 
the election in 1948 as a guest at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, dealt with our dis- 
tinguished President, Harry Truman, 
I shall let the Senate decide whether 
Mr. Donaldson was talking politics. 
Mind you, Mr. President, this was a 
speech addressed to 6,000 people, in- 
cluding the 3,000 delegates attending 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, all of whom 
were supposed to be out of politics. I 
read from page 27 of the proceedings: 

We in the Post Office Department have 
been very fortunate in having in the White 
House in Washington in the person of Pres- 
ident Truman, a Chief Executive who has 
been a particular friend of the Postal 
Service. 

You are all well acquainted with how he 
elevated me, a former letter carrier, into the 
Cabinet last November. 

Eliminating myself as a personality— 


This was after he had been introduced 
as Postmaster General— 


let us pause and contemplate what this 
meant to the Postal Service. 

It meant that the President reposed 
special confidence in our own postal people 
and that he felt that the day had arrived 
when the Postal Service of America should 
be in fact placed on such a basis that every 
carrier and clerk in the Nation should as- 
pire to its highest office, that of Postmaster 
General. 


Mr. Donaldson continued: 


You know as well as I what this has meant 
to the postal service from a morale stand- 
point, for there is not one of you employees 
in the field, including you carriers, assem- 
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bled here today, who cannot now set your 
sights on climbing the ladder to the pinnacle 
of postal success. 


There are more than 400,000 postal 
employees, Mr. President, every one of 
whom, he said, could now aspire to the 
office of Postmaster General. He con- 
tinued: 

President Truman has been a friend of 
the postal service in many other ways too 
numerous for me to mention in the course 
of these brief remarks. Suffice it to say, 
however, that not once has President Tru- 
man vetoed any legislation benefiting postal 
people since he has been President. All in 
all, there have been 10 separate pieces of 
legislation benefiting letter carriers which 
have gone to the President for signature or 
veto, and in each and every case these meas- 
ures were signed by him without hesitation. 


Who passed those pieces of legislation? 
The Republican Congress, the no good” 
Congress that the President talked 
about? Under a Democratic administra- 
tion there was not one single increase 
in salary, from 1925 to 1945. But the 
Postmaster General praises President 
Truman two or three weeks before elec- 
tion. Why did he not go out on the hust- 
ings and make a political speech? Pres- 
ident Truman would have rightly wel- 
comed that. Why sneak in under the 
tent, Mr. President, before 3,000 dgle- 
gates of the National Lettercarriers As- 
sociation? They were helpless; they 
could nat get away. President Truman 
could not have liked that—the President 
is too anxious to keep the Civil Service 
out of politics. 

aoe of President Truman, he 
said: 

Because President Truman selected a ca- 
reer man to head the postal service, I feel 
I would be ungrateful if I neglected to tell 
you something about this great American. 


He is not going to talk about the postal 
service; he is going to talk about Tru- 
man, 3 weeks before election: 


During my more than 40 years in the postal 
service it has always been the practice that 
the President bas selected for Postmaster 
General someone who has been of value 
to the political party and who will be worth 
something to the party politically. You all 
know that someone who has been 40 years 
in Government service as I have can be of 
little or no value to any political party. 
When the President notified me that he 
was appointing me to the Postmaster Gen- 
eralship I realized this fact more than any- 
one, I think I should relate what the Presi- 
dent said on the subject. 


This is Mr. Truman talking; this is 
what he really believes: 


“Jess,” he said, “I don't care whether you 
are worth anything to me politically. I 
think the postal service is the best place to 
find a person to head the postal establish- 
ment. You run the postal service as 40 
years’ experience dictates how it should be 
run and provide a good postal service—do a 
good job—and that will be reward enough 
for me and my administration.” 

I promised him I would do my best to 
provide the public with the best postal serv- 
ice they had ever had. In doing so, I know 
I am going to have the full support of every 
letter carrier in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


This was 3 weeks before election! 

“hat is all I ask of you. That is why I 
want to say something about this great 
American, whom I have known for more 
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than 80 years, not with any political mo- 
tive— 


No, no; God forbid! 

But about a man who feels as I do, and 
as most all of you do, that positions in the 
Government service from the bottom to 
the top should be filled by persons who 
know something about the business they are 
to run or manage. 


From the bottom to the top. 

Mr. President, I am acquainted with 
some of the appointments of postmasters 
in the United States. Why are certain 
persons appointed? Because they have 
done a good job politically; they have 
been good ward heelers; or it may be the 
widow of some Democratiz politician 
who has to be taken care of. In North 
Dakota, to whom do they go to find out 
who should be appointed? I have the 
correspondence in some of the cases. 
First of all, they get the endorsement, 
in my State, of the Democratic County 
Committee, in order to get the best 
Democrat that can be found. Then they 
go to the Democratic State chairman to 
get his endorsement. Then they go to 
the Democratic national committeeman. 
So that in every case, in North Dakota, 
so far as I know, not one single Republi- 
can has been appointed, certainly with- 
in the past 3 or 4 years, to my certain 
knowledge, until lately, when, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I made a motion 
that we look into the appointments of 
acting postmasters when it was said that 
some persons were appointed who were 
not Democrats. 

But let us go further into the speech 
of the Postmaster General. I want to 
repeat: 

Positions in the Government service, from 
the bottom to the top, should be filled by 
persons who know something about the 
business they are to run or manage. 


Postmasters have been appointed in 
the State of North Dakota under the 
present Postmaster General whose only 
experience had been to buy postage 
stamps in a post office. They were never 
behind the counter. They were never 
in the postal service at ali, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

He continues: 

You can always find qualified persons in 
our great service to fill any position in it. 


What do you think of that? That 
would be a great surprise to postmasters 
all over the United States. 

Then he goes back to Mr. Truman: 


It was shortly after the First World War 
that I first made the acquaintance of Harry 
Truman, I was an official in the Post Office 
Department, in Kansas City, Mo.— 


Of all places—Kansas City, Mo.— 


Harry Truman had just come home from 
France where he served with distinction in 
the Field Artillery in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. I got to know him even 
better when he ran for and was elected to 
his first public office—that of a county judge 
in Jackson County, Mo. 


The Postmaster General, who was out 
of politics, who was not in politics, was 
talking at a convention, and said: 

As a Jackson County judge, Harry Truman 
quickly won the respect, confidence, and 
admiration of the people of Jackson County, 
and Kansas City, for his integrity and his 
sincere application to his work. 
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Mr. Truman did not need him to guar- 
antee him to these people. They knew 
his fine record for postal workers in the 
Senate. 


He did not accept the thesis that a major 
elective officeholder could sit back and let 
someone else do his work. If there were 
roads to be built, Judge Truman saw to it 
that they were built where they would do 
the most good for the most people and that 
they were built to last. In matters pertain- 
ing ta the administration of Jackson County, 
and to the expenditures of tax moneys, 
Judge Truman made it his business to know 
what was going on and to see to it that tax- 
payers received full value for every dollar 
paid. 

This outstanding application to his work 
quickly won Judge Truman the respect and 
confidence of the people and within two 
terms he was elected by a very substantial 
majority to the office of presiding judge of 
Jackson County. 

The presiding judge was and is a position 
of considerable importance and influence in 
the State of Missouri. Judge Truman was 
above all else a conscientious worker in that 
Official capacity, and it was no surprise to me, 
his friend then for many years, to see the 
people of Missouri send him in 1934 to the 
Senate of the United States. 

As a Senator, Harry Truman conducted his 
career as a hard-working and sincere public 
servant. That he worked hard at the job of 
being a United States Senator is attested to 
in the fact that in 1940, against the toughest 
sort of political odds, Harry Truman was re- 
turned to Washington for a second term by 
the people of Missouri. In Washington as a 
freshman Senator, Harry Truman began to 
show, on an additional scale, the wonderful 
qualities that had won him the respect and 
confidence of the people of Jackson County 
for so many years as a judge. Hard work 
whenever there was a problem was, and still 
is, his solution. 


Mr. President, it reminds me of a story 
Representative Burpicx tells about a fel- 
low in North Dakota who wanted to go 
to the United States Senate. He knew 
he could not be elected; but he wanted 
to be nominated at a convention. He 
had a friend of his nominate him. His 
friend got up and said, “You all know 
John Satterlund. You know what a fine, 
hard-working, and conscientious man he 
is. You know he has the respect of the 
entire community. You know that he is 
well liked. You know that he is honest.” 

Just then the speaker found his coat 
being pulled, and King John, looking up 
at him, said, Lou double-crossed me 
again. You are talking about some- 
body else.” 

We find a man at this nonpolitical 
meeting making a nonpolitical speech. 
He is a man who says the President 
wanted him to be out of politics. I con- 
tinue reading from the speech: 

I have heard him say on more than one 
occasion that there is no problem made by 
man that man’s good common sense cannot 
solve. As record of public service from 
judgeship to the Presidency, his approach to 
every problem is predicated on that philoso- 
phy; that common sense will in the end pro- 
vide the solution to any problem. 

Most of you have heard or read, I presume, 
about how Harry Truman tried a few days 
after Pearl Harbor in 1941 to offer his services 
to the Army. 

Authorities higher ir rank than the 
United States Senator told him he could be 
of greater service to his country by remain- 
ing in the Senate. 

His subsequent record as head of the Tru- 
man committee stands as proof of the con- 
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tribution Harry Truman made to our coun- 
try’s gigantic war effort. 

It was typical of the down-to-earth char- 
acter of Harry Truman that he accepted the 
Presidency in true humility. I knew Harry 
Truman well cnough to know that he must 
have prayed to his God for guidance, and 
that in his prayers he asked for wisdom 
and courage with which to meet the terrible 
problems thrust upon him. 

I believe you will agree with me that his 
record as Chief Executive of the United 
States is a true reflection of the man born 
and bred of truly American stock in the 
heart of our country. 

He has championed consistently for the 
veteran. As a man who in his younger days 
went through the terrors of war and the 
difficulties of readjusting to civilian life, 
Harry Truman, even though he is President 
of the United States, has not forgotten what 
it means to the young man turning suddenly 
from war to peace. His championing of vet- 
eran benefits and veteran rights is consist- 
ent with the broad understanding he gained 
as a young veteran of another war. 

All this leads up to what I want to say 
about the great humanitarian program of 
world peace of this great American. 


This is what the Postmaster General, 
in his nonpolitical office, in his nonpo- 
litical speech, at this nonpolitical meet- 
ing is saying. How could it help but 
help Mr. Truman in spite of himself. 

Regardless of what you may hear from 
any source, there is no person in the world 
today who is striving any more diligently 
for a peaceful solution of the world’s un- 
precedented ills than is President Truman. 

It is for this reason that we as a Nation, 
regardless of political or sectional consider- 
ations, must support this great humanita- 
rian in his program for world peace. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity 
to meet with you city letter carriers of this 
country. You are having a great conven- 
tion, and I sincerely trust that each of you 
will profit much through your attendance 
here. 


Mr. President, I want to go back to 
what he said about the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. The 
distinguished occupant of the chair was 
a member of the committee at that time. 
I refer to the great Democrat from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston]. He is familiar 
with the fact that the first pay raise the 
poor letter carriers ever got in 20 years 
they got at the hands of the Republican 
Party. My distinguished friend from 
South Carolina sat on the committee. 
Of course we had the help of some Demo- 
crats, like the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]. To me 
it is typical of the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for President and Vice 
President in the last election with respect 
to foreign policy. After what the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
had done in the formulation of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy, at the Philadel- 
phia convention neither the candidate 
for President nor the candidate for Vice 
President said one word in commenda- 
tion of bipartisanship in foreign affairs. 

Here we have a Postmaster General 
occupying what he calls a nonpolitical 
office, and who said he never wanted to 
mention politics, talking at a nonpoliti- 
eal convention to approximately 3,000 
delegates and 3,000 guests. What dic he 
say about the Republican Party? We 
had been trying to increase postal rates. 
The senior Senator from North Dakota 
had joined with the senior Senator from 
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New Mexico in an effort to have certain 
postal rates increased. This is the only 
thanks we received for it from the Post- 
master General. On page 27, in the first 
column, he says: 

The Eightieth Congress made a feeble effort 
to increase postal rates on a very minor 
scale, effective January 1, 1949. 


Mr. President, here is one book of 
hearings; there is another book of hear- 
ings. The hearings on that question 
lasted for many months. The Post- 
master General says that we made a very 
feeble effort to increase postal rates. 
Here are some more hearings, if my dis- 
tinguished friend from Arizona | Mr. Mo- 
FarRLAND], the Democratic leader, wishes 
to look at them. Yet the Postmaster 
General said that we made a feeble effort 
to increase postal rates. 

Mr. President, I believe that that 
speech of Jesse Donaldson has done 
more to disrupt the postal services of 
the United States than any other thing 
that has happened. 

I wish to read an editorial from one 
of the leading newspapers of the country. 
The editorial is entitled Post Office 
Waste.” 

Mr. Truman the other day asked for half 
a billion dollars more to spend. H's request 
to Congress took the form of a recommenda- 
tion of higher postal rates to eliminate the 
post-office deficit. 


I shall have more to say about that 
deficit before I finish this speech, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. Truman and his Postmaster General, 
Jesse Donaldson, would raise post-card rates 
to 2 cents. 


Those are the penny postcards which 
we have had for many years. They are 
going to change them from 1 cent to 2 
cents. The penny post card is one thing 
that the poor people in America have 
left. Let us take it away from them and 
double the rate, under the Democratic 
administration. 

Increase charges for special delivery, regis- 
tration, and other services that now show a 
bookkeeping loss, and double the rates on 
second-class mail (newspapers and maga- 
zines), and third-class mail (circulars and 
advertising matter). The latter two in- 
creases would yield the bulk of the new 
revenue. 


In other words, Mr. President, they are 
going to take another crack at the poor 
farmer. He is the one they are going to 
soak, on parcel post. Before I get 
through I will show how they did it. 
They took roughly from $150,000,000 to 
$175,000,000 out of the pockets of people 
living out in the country, for the most 
part. 

The editorial continues: 

This newspaper has for years taken the 
position that publishers are entitled to no 
subsidies in the form of uneconomic postal 
rates. That is still our stand. Postal rates 
should pay for services rendered. Users of 
the mails, however, should not be required 
to pay for the colossal incompetence of the 
post-office bureaucracy. 


Mr. President, on several occasions the 
distinguished President of the United 
States, in his messages to the Congress, 
has quoted the Hoover Commission, 
What does this editorial say? 
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This, as the Hoover Commission’s report 
on the executive departments established, 
is the principal cause of the postal deficit, 


The editorial continues: 

The Post Office Department is one of the 
biggest businesses in the country. It is a 
monopoly. Most of its customers have to 
put up with its inefficiency because it has 
no competition. The law forbids that. 


The other day, Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] showed that it required 4 
days to get a letter from the fourth floor 
of the Senate Office Building to the sec- 
ond fioor—4 days to deliver a letter two 
floors away in the same building. Is 
it any wonder that this great news- 
peper talks about the colossal incompe- 
tency of the Post Office bureaucracy? 

The biggest cause of Post Office ineffi- 
ciency is overcentralization. Supervision 
and auditing of the most minute details of 
collecting and distributing the mail are con- 
centrated in Washington. This makes a lot 
of highly paid jobs for the postal bureau- 
crats, and also adds a couple of hundred 
million dollars in direct and indirect costs, 
to running the Post Oruce. 

When Postmaster General Donaldson was 
appointed he was hailed as the first pro- 
fessional postman to run the system since 
Benjamin Franklin. He came up through 
the ranks of the Post Office inspectors, one 
of the most respected Government investi- 
gating agencies. He soon proved, however, 
that he was just another bureaucrat, crafty 
in ways of abusing the public when he did 
not get his way. 


I shall come to that in a moment. 


Because Congress did not vote him all the 
money he wanted for his department last 
year, he deliberately crippled the postal serv- 
ice. He cut home-delivery service in half, 
but his great “economy program” reduced 
postal personnel by a good deal less than a 
tenth. 


Mr. President, I was never so horri- 
fied at any time since I have been a 
member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee as I was last year. 
Just a few days before the Postmaster 
General issued his curtailment order 
there was a meeting in Washington of 
50 postmasters from all over the coun- 
try. Mind you, he did not consult them. 
They were taken completely by surprise. 

I am sorry that my distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAR] is not present in 
the Chamber. He is the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. For a 
long time he was chairman of the great 
committee which dealt with the Post 
Office Department. If anyone in the leg- 
islative Halls of Congress knows any- 
thing about the postal service it is the 
great Senator from Tennessee, the dean 
of the Senate, who for 33 years has been 
a Member of this great body. Although 
the Senator from Tennessee is chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, this 
so-called nonpolitical Postmaster Gen- 
eral did not do him even the courtesy of 
calling him on the telephone. He did 
not appear before the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. But he arbi- 
trarily, because a motion was made in 
the House to reduce the postal appropri- 
ations, issued an order curtailing the 
mail service, and even the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
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LMr. JoHNSTON], who now occupies the 
chair, the chairman of the committee 
which deals with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was not consulted. 

The editorial continues: 


While Mr. Donaldson has adopted a few 
of the minor recommendations of the Hoover 
report, he has stoutly refused to carry out 
the major recommendation of decentraliza- 
tion and modernization. That would put 
a lot of his Washington cronies out in the 
cold. 

Before Congress gives Mr. Truman any 
rate increases, it should insist that he get 
rid of Donaldson, find a more competent 
and less devious Postmaster General, and 
institute the Hoover recommendations in 
toto. When that is done it will be time to 
talk about rates. 


Mr. President, this gentleman ap- 
peared before us this morning and made 
a statement. I have his statement here, 
and because I do not want to be charged 
with being unfair I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole statement which he 
gave before the committee this morning 
be printed in the Recorp. I want every 
Senator to read what he had to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL JESSE M. 
DONALDSON BEFORE THE SENATE Post OFFICE 
AND €1vi SERVICE COMMITTEE ON POSTAGE 
RATE REVISION, S. 1046, TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 
1951 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before this committee to discuss the 
fiscal condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I feel that it is not only my duty 
but a responsibility for me to again call the 
attention of the members of this committee 
to the pressing need for legislative action 
providing for a comprehensive and substan- 
tial upward revision of postage rates and 
fees. 

In doing this I feel that it will be helpful 
to the members of the committee to discuss 
generally and briefly some of the more seri- 
ous problems confronting the postal service. 


GROWTH OF THE SERVICE 


The postal service has had a phenomenal 
growth, especially during the last 8 years. 
It has become a complex enterprise serving 
an ever-increasing population. During the 
first full years under the Constitution, when 
the revenue was approximately $38,000, it 
served less than 4,000,000 people. Today we 
are serving more than 152,000,000 people with 
postal revenues of approximately $1,773,000,- 
000, and it is estimated that our receipts for 
the fiscal year 1952 will exceed $1,800,000,000. 

The 1950 census of population indicates 
more than half the population of continen- 
tal United States was living in a standard 
metropolitan area on April 1, 1950. A stand- 
ard metropolitan area contained at least one 
city of 50,000 or more in 1950 and each city 
of this size is included in one of the stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. The population 
enumerated as residents of the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas in continental United 
States totals 83,929,863. The population 
growth in the United States during the last 
10 years was very largely growth within these 
metropolitan areas, More than four-fifths 
of the additional population increase took 
place within these areas. The population 
of these areas increased 21.2 percent and on 
the whole the communities on the outskirts 
of large cities of the United States grew more 
rapidly than did the central cities them- 
selves or the remainder of the country. The 
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percentage of increase in the outlying parts 
‘was 34.7 percent. These facts are mentioned 
merely to indicate that the great population 
increase has been in those areas where the 
operation of the postal service is more costly. 


REVENUES 


The postal receipts in 1940 were approxi- 
mately $767,000,000 and this year they will 
approximate $1,773,000,000, an increase of 

more than $1,000,000,000. 

The increase in both volume and revenue 
was beyond our most optimistic expectations. 
The increase in volume has been much 
greater than the increase in revenues be- 
cause a great percentage of the increased 
volume has been in the classes of low-reve- 
nue producing mail. 

The postal service of today is beset with 
paramount problems, more so than at any 
time during my connection with the service, 
They are not insurmountable but they do 
make the management of the postal service 
more difficult. Our problems result from 
growing pains. While there has been a great 
increase in mail volume during the past 10 
years, there has also been a tremendous in- 
crease in operating costs, over which we in 
the Department have little or no control for 
the reason that rates charged the public 
for services performed have not kept pace 
with wages and other costs. 

There is a great deficiency in working space 
in Federal buildings in hundreds of the 
larger cities and in the railroad terminals. 
The transportation of the mail by railroads 
has been adversely affected by the with- 
drawal of trains from many branch lines as 
well as some from main lines. This has 
slowed up the handling and the transporta- 
tion of mail. Since the early 1930’s the num- 
ber of railway post office trains upon which 
service was authorized has been reduced from 
4,815 trains to 2,620 trains in 1950, a reduc- 
tion of 45.50 percent. The number of closed 
pouch trains in which mail was carried has 
been reduced from 14,589 trains to 4,174 
trains in 1950, a reduction of 71.38 percent. 
The reduction in all authorized trains was 
approximately 65 percent. This seriously af- 
fects transportation by the limitation in the 
number of trains providing a postal trans- 
portation service, a disruption in connec- 
tions at junction points, and in many in- 
stances changes the time of receipt and dis- 
patch of mail from individual post offices. 
This results in complaints of delay in the 
transportation and delivery of mail. It has 
made it necessary for the Department to es- 
tablish star routes and highway post offices 
within the limitation of appropriated funds. 


POSTAL DEFICITS 


The Post Office Department, like all other 
Government agencies, operates under appro- 
priations allowed by the Congress. Con- 
gress actually fixes the amounts that may be 
expended for postal purposes. This Depart- 
ment, being a revenue-producing agency, is 
authorized by law to pay its expenses from 
its revenues and when the revenues are not 
sufficient to meet the expenses, Congress au- 
thorizes the withdrawal of the necessary 
money from the general funds of the Treas- 
ury. The funds thus withdrawn from the 
Treasury are secured from general taxation 
and this amount of expenditures over and 
above receipts becomes the postal deficit. 


The operating postal deficit for the fiscal 
year 1950 will approximate $590,000,000; for 
the fiscal year 1951 it is estimated at $512,- 
000,000; od for the fiscal year 1952 the esti- 
mated deficit will be $521,000,000, which 
makes no allowance in the estimates for pos- 
sible future increases in mail transportation 
rates which may result from regulatory pro- 
ceedings now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The size of the deficit has increased every 
year since the close of the fiscal year 1945. 
During the past 5 years the cost of operating 
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the postal service has been greatlv increased 
as the result of well-merited em vyees' pay 
raises and transportation rate inc. uses. The 
salary increases effective July 1, 1945, Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, July 1, 1948, and November 1, 
1949, have added approximately $800,000,000 
in cost on an annual basis. The additional 
cost for transporting mail since July 1, 
1945, approximates $175,000,000 on an annual 
basis. The rentals on buildings occupied by 
post offices and stations thereof and the cost 
of equipment and supplies, including trucks, 
have greatly increased. Therefore, the pres- 
ent annual additional cost of operating the 
postal service is approximately $1,000,000,000 
more now than the cost of operation in 1945, 
The annual postal receipts did not reach a 
billion dollars prior to the fiscal year 1944, 
The additional cost of operating the postal 
service today is more than the entire postal 
receipts were in the fiscal 1943. 

The deficit should not be eliminated com- 
pletely and I have never recommended that 
this be done. Some postal costs are in- 
curred to carry mail sent on official business 
by the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the Government. The airline 
subsidies—the amount paid to the airlines 
over and above the reasonable cost for per- 
forming this service plus a reasonable 
profit—are also charged to the Post Office 
Department. These and a few other so- 
called nonpostal items amount to about 
$160,060,000 on an annual basis, and these 
costs are incurred for general purposes of 
the Federal Government. Such costs should 
not be passed on to the users of the matl in 
higher postage rates. There is authority of 
law for the Department to itemize the total 
of these nonpostal items which provides for 
a bookkeeping deficit of less than the actual 
cash deficit, the difference being about $160,- 
000,000. ‘Therefore, the deficit for 1952 prop- 
erly chargeable to the users of the mail is 
estimated at $361,000,000. This deficit is 
incurred in the course of providing postal 
service to the users of the mail other than 
the Federal Government or subsidies to 
airlines. The President has pointed out that 
there is no good reason for taxing our people 
to pay these costs and that postal rates 
should be raised enough to cover them. The 
President has also emphatically pointed out 
in his message on the Federal budget that 
such a large deficit is not only unsound but 
especially untimely now while the Govern- 
ment must bear such extremely heavy de- 
fense expenditures. The situation is all the 
more illogical and inequitable in that more 
than two-thirds of the deficit is attributable 
to the continuation of unreasonably low 
postage rates for almost one-half of the 
46,000,000,000 pieces of mail handled per year. 
Some of these rates have been in effect for 
50 years or longer. They are greatly out of 
line with the present price conditions and 
should be greatly increased. 

The postal service is the greatest com- 
munications system in the Nation and can 
be likened to other communications sys- 
tems or utilities. All other communications 
systems privately owned have increased their 
rates in recent years, such as the telephone 
and the telegraph systems. All transporta- 
tion systems have increased rates. Streetcar 
fares, bus fares, railroad passenger fares, etc., 
have been greatly increased since the close 
of World War II. The users of the classes of 
low-revenue producing mail have increased 
the prices of the things they have to sell to 
the public by from 100 to 300 percent. 

Because of the enormous annual increase 
in the cost of operating the postal service 
over which we in the Department have little 
or no control and the failure to provide ade- 
quate rates, a most unhealthy situation has 
been created for the postal service and it 
has resulted in the adoption of alternatives 
which, although designed to narrow the gap 
between revenues and expenditures, have 
not only failed to do so materially but have 
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proven to be impracticable and unwise, 
Such alter atives have necessitated curtail- 
ments and made it increasingly difficult to 
maintain the standard of service to which 
the public has become accustomed. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED RATE REVISIONS 


As I have already indicated, almost one- 
half of all mail carried is handled at rates 
which do not pay the cost of the service. 
And in this connection I want to emphasize 
the fact that the major portion of this sub- 
sidized mail consists of advertising matter 
in one form or another, including the adver- 
tising portion of newspapers and other peri- 
odical publications, circulars, catalogs, postal 
and post cards bearing advertisements, sam- 
ples, novelties, gadgets, and so on. Recent 
statements in the press boast that the ex- 
penditures for all forms of advertising in this 
country exceeded $5,680,000,000 last year, 
Although no accurate figures are available as 
to how much of this sum was spent for ad- 
vertising carried in the mails, it is believed 
that it amounted to around one-third of the 
total, or approximately $2,000,000,000 and it 
is estimated that the loss on that portion of 
this large volume of advertising matter 
which was mailed at the low rates of postage 
amounted to more than $230,000,000. 

In my letter of February 28, 1951, sub- 
mitting to the Congress renewed recom- 
mendations for postal-rate Increases, which 
recommendations I understand are embodied 
in the bill now under consideration by your 
committee, I referred to the fact that the 
rate bills considered by the first and second 
sessions of the last Congress failed to pass 
and that under a provision of the supple- 
mental appropriation act it was necessary 
for me to seek the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to such increases in 
the rates for fourth-class or parcel-post mail 
as will make this service pay its way, which 
action has been taken by me and the case 
is now before the Commission. Under the 
circumstances my current recommendations 
do not include any for readjustment of the 
parcel-post rates. If, as is hoped, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will consent to 
the proposed increases in those rates, it is 
estimated they will produce $105,000,000 ad- 
ditional revenue. 

The increases in the rates for other classes 
of mail and special services, as explained in 
my letter of February 28, 1951, should raise 
approximately $166,320,000 additional reve- 
nue, including $2,586,000 which it is esti- 
mated will result from increasing the charges 
for notices furnished senders or addressees 
of mail of the second, third, and fourth 
classes which is undeliverable as addressed 
and for furnishing certificates of mailing. 
Pursuant to authority granted by law it is 
my purpose to increase the fees for these 
notices and certificates in the near future 
since there is a considerable loss in giving 
these services for the present fees. 

The combined estimated total additional 
revenue from all these sources, plus the 
amount to be realized from the increased 
parcel-post rates ($166,320,000 plus $105,- 
000,000) is $271,320,000. Deducting this sum 
from the estimated deficit for the fiscal year 
1952 ($521,374,000) leaves $250,054,000 as the 
cash deficit. However, approximately $160,- 
000,000 of the $250,054,000 represents the 
costs of official, penalty, franked, and other 
free mail, air mail subsidies and nonpostal 
items not properly chargeable to the users 
of the several classes of mail and special 
servicer. This amount ($160,000,000) should 
therefore be deducted from the money deficit 
and on such basis the real deficit would be 
only $90,054,000. s 

MANAGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

We are constantly working to improve the 
efficiency of postal operations. The Depart- 
ment has been reorganized under the Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 and all of the bureaus 
have been organized along functional lines. 


1951- 


The President appointed the seven mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board and previous to 
the first meeting one of the members died. 
The first meeting of the Board was held on 
January 17, 1951, with four members present 
and I feel that the Board got off to a very 
good start. The next meeting is scheduled 
for April 9, 1951, and I feel that the members 
of this Advisory Board will be most helpful 
to the Department. 

The operation of 93 Federal buildings was 
transferred to the General Services Adminis- 
tration on July 1, 1950, in accordance with 
the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 18. 
In this connection, $14,478,000 of funds ap- 
propriated to the Post Office Department to 
operate these buildings was transferred with 
the functions. Hereafter these costs will not 
be charged to the Postal Service. 


MONEY ORDER SYSTEM 


A new money order system which consoli- 
dates the present money order and postal 
note procedures has been devised and will be 
made efioctive July 1, 1951. The plans and 
procedures for installation are being de- 
veloped according to a definite schedule, and 
deadlines are set for each phase of the gen- 
eral plan. Cooperating with tHe Department 
are representatives of the General Accounting 
Office, the Treasury Department, Federal Re- 
serve Banks and commercial bankers. While 
reduction in money order unit costs are ex- 
pected from the new money order system, ex- 
perience under the new procedures will de- 
termine the extent of such reductions and I 
cannot state at this time what savings will be 
accomplished or how soon they will occur. 
There will be little or no savings during the 
first year. Through the consolidation of the 
money order and the postal note, it is believed 
that after the first year savings in the opera- 
tion of this system will be almost equal to the 
losses now being sustained and, therefore, I 
have made no recommendation for increasing 
the fees on money orders. If the Congress 
authorizes the Postmaster General to fix fees 
on these special service transactions suf- 
ficient to pay the cost thereof, then the fees 
on the money order can be adjusted admin- 
istratively upward if the new system does not 
eliminate the excess expenditures over rev- 
enues. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT FINANCIAL CONTROL 
ACT OF 1950 


Public Law 712 was approved August 17, 
1950 and became effective on November 15, 
1950. While the law permitted the President 
through an Executive order to postpone the 
application of any or all provisions of the 
act for a period not to exceed 2 years, it was 
my desire to assume the new responsibilities 
and to achieve the improvements contem- 
plated by the act as soon as possible. In view 
of this I reached an agreement with the 
Comptroller General to transfer the func- 
tions, personnel, records, equipment, and the 
amounts appropriated for the Postal Ac- 
counts Division at Asheville for 1951 to the 
Post Office Department immediately upon 
the effective date of the act. 

Giving priority to the new money order 
system which must be installed by July 1, 
1951, we are studying changes in procedures 
and operations which will improve the ac- 
counting system and reduce unit costs. 
Plans have been completed which will de- 
centralize the accounting and administrative 
audit functions to 12 regional offices. We are 
now arranging for space, equipment, and the 
transfer of personnel to these offices. We are 
also considering transferring to the field serv- 
ice certain payments which are now being 
made in the Department. s 

The additional cost to the Post Office De- 
partment in assuming these functions for- 
merly performed by the General Accounting 
Office will add about $3,000,000 to the cost of 
the Post Office Department and probably re- 
duce the cost in the operation of the General 
Accounting Office by a like amount, 
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The research staff is being recruited and 
most of the positions have been filled. We 
are attempting to fill the existing vacancies 
with qualified personnel from various fields 
who have other than postal experience. This 
should give a fresh viewpoint to the many 
postal problems which I know is the desire 
of this committee. 

We had available during 1950 the sum of 
$750,000 for mechanical devices to improve 
the service. Practically all was obligated 
and preliminary data obtained from the field 
indicate that eventually some savings will be 
realized. 

Some services have been cut down or elimi- 
nated but the savings to be effected through 
all of the improvements that can be made 
and will be made will not be large and will 
not even make a dent in the large annual 
deficit. 

It is not possible that any increase in ef- 
ficiency could absorb any large amount of 
the extremely large cost increases that have 
taken place. In spite of the increased pro- 
ductivity per man-hour since 1945, the aver- 
age cost of each postal transaction has in- 
creased by nearly 60 percent, During the 
same period the average revenue from each 
transaction has increased by only 514 percent. 

If the anticipated revenues and savings 
referred to are realized, the postal finances 
should be on a much sounder and more 
businesslike basis within the next 2 years, 
provided, of course, there are no large or ab- 
normal increases in our expenditures during 
the same period. It cannot be overlooked 
that as the result of deserved salary increases 
and other readjustments affecting postal 
personnel under legislation enacted by Con- 
gress in the last few years, as well as due to 
higher transportation charges and other in- 
creases in operating expenses beyond the 
control of the Department, it has not been 
possible to bring the annual deficit below 
the half-billion-dollar amount. These addi- 
tional costs have more than offset the reve- 
nue derived from the moderate increases in 
postage rates and fees provided by the act 
of July 3, 1948, which became effective on 
January 1, 1949. Many measures have al- 
ready -been introduced in the present Con- 
gress which, if enacted into law, would 
greatly increase the postal expenditures and 
necessitate further substantial hikes in 
postal rates over and above those now pro- 
posed in order to provide revenues adequate 
to maintain proper relationship between 
postal income and expenses. 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

Postal cards and private mailing (post) 
cards: I am again recommending that the 
rates for these cards be increased from 1 
cent to 2 cents each. The Government postal 
card was first authorized in 1872, and except 
for a period of less than 2 years from 1917 to 
1919, when the rate was 2 cents, the 1-cent 
rate has been and now is in effect. The post- 
age rate on post cards was also increased to 
2 cents during the period mentioned and 
from April 15, 1925, until July 1, 1928, the 
2-cent rate again applied to such cards. 
Since the latter date the 1-cent rate has been 
in effect. 

The Government postal card is the biggest 
bargain in the postal service and its use is 
still increasing. Currently they are being 
used at the rate of nearly 4,000,000,000 a 
year. The use of private mailing or post 
cards is likewise increasing and the combined 
total number of postal and post cards now 
being used is around four and one-half bil- 
lion a year. The Goyernment postal cards 
are printed by the Government Printing 
Office for the Post Office Department at a 
charge of 67 cents per 1,000 cards. The De- 
partment is having difficulty in maintaining 
in stock the quantity needed to supply the 
demand due to delay experienced by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in obtaining the 
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paper from which to manufacture and print 
the cards. z 

Because of the increased costs in handling 
mail and operating the postal service there 
is a loss of 1 8-10 cents on each postal and 
post card, the total loss on these cards 
amounting to considerably more than 
$70,000,000 on an annual basis. There is no 
justification for the continuation of the 
1-cent rate for postal and post cards in the 
face of this tremendous loss, particularly 
since more than 90 percent of the cards are 
used for advertising and commercial 
purposes. 

Drop letters: I am also renewing the rec- 
ommendation heretofore made that the rate 
on what is known as drop letters be increased 
from 1 cent an ounce to 2 cents an ounce. 
Drop letters are those deposited for mailing 
and addressed for local delivery through the 
post-office boxes or general-delivery window 
at offices which do not have city letter-carrier 
service. Although it is estimated that the 
additional revenue which may be produced 
by this increase would amount to only about 
$1,375,000 a year, this first-class rate should 
be raised so that it will not be lower than the 
rate for postal or post cards nor less than the 
minimum rate for circulars and other third- 
class matter as recommended in the pro- 
posals now before this committee. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


The mailings of newspapers and other 
periodical publications by publishers at the 
low pound rates of postage or free of any 
postage within the county where published 
and entered as second-class matter aggre- 
gated 2,226,535,000 pounds in the fiscal year 
1950, on which $40,119,000 postage was paid. 
These mailings consisted of approximately 
6,900,000,000 pieces and constituted 19.26 per- 
cent of the total weight and 15.45 percent or 
the total number of pieces of all mail. On 
the other hand this large volume of mail pro- 
vided only 2.45 percent of the total revenue 
from all mail. Second-class matter is han- 
died at a loss of approximately $200,000,000 
annually and is responsible for a larger por- 
tion of the postal deficit than any other 
class. 

There is no sound reason why this class 
of mail should continue to enjoy such a tre- 
mendous subsidy, which must be met by the 
withdrawal from the United States Treasury 
of funds raised by general taxation. It is 
particularly unjustified in the face of con- 
stantly rising postal costs and the fact that 
except for a minor temporary raise effective 
from July 6, 1932, to June 30, 1934, there has 
been no general increase in the postage rates 
for newspapers and other publications of the 
second class since July 1, 1921, and the rates 
then established were substantially reduced 
by the act of May 29, 1928, which rates are 
the ones in effect now and which have been 
in effect since 1934 except for the compara- 
tively short time just mentioned, namely, 
from July 6, 1932, until June 30, 1934. 

It should be borne in mind that a very 
large portion of the contents of newspapers, 
magazines, industrial, trade, and other peri- 
odicals of wide circulation consists of adver- 
tising matter, many publications having 
more than 50 percent of their pages devoted 
to advertising. In fact, current reports ap- 
pearing in the press show that these publi- 
cations carried more advertising in 1950 than 
in any previous year and there is every indi- 
cation that the publishing industry as a 
whole is enjoying the most prosperous period 
in its history. There should be no question 
that it is high time that the postage rates 
for second-class matter be substantially in- 
creased and that this class of mail should be 
required to pay a more reasonable and equi- 
table part of its cost. Publishers in general 
have met other rising costs in their business 
by increasing their subscription and adver- 
tising rates. They shculd be able to pay 
more for the service they get from the Post 
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Office Department, service which is not only 
indispensable but in many respects special 
and preferential. 

I feel most strongly that there should be 
an increase in the rates for all publications 
of the second class and that no preferences 
or special consideration should be given to 
any publications or groups of publications 
other than as covered by existing law. Ac- 
cordingly, I am recommending that the 
postage chargeable at the present rates on 
all publications of the second class be in- 
creased 100 percent over a period of 3 years, 
beginning with an increase of 50 percent the 
first year and 25 percent in each of the fol- 
lowing 2 years. On the basis of the present 
volume of this class of mail such graduated 
increases would amount to $40,000,000 an- 
nually after the 3-year period. This is truly 
a modest amount considering the fact that 
there would still be a subsidy of $160,000,000 
a year for this class of mail. 

THIRD-CLASS MAIL 

This class of mail-embraces circulars, mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, books, catalogs, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, plants, and merchan- 
dise or other articles within the prescribed 
limit of weight for third-class matter, which 
is 8 ounces. Approximately 10,000,000,000 
pieces of this class of matter are mailed an- 
nually, most of it being in the form of ad- 
vertising matter and over 70 percent of 
which is mailed at the special bulk rates 
with a minimum charge of 1 cent per piece 
applying to the greater portion, The De- 

ment’s cost ascertainment shows that 
third-class matter is handled at a loss of 
$125,000,000 a year notwithstanding the in- 
crease in some of the rates thereon which 
became effective on January 1, 1949, under 
the act of July 3, 1948. Most of this loss re- 
sults from the continuance of the 1-cent 
minimum rate. Because of the great in- 
crease in the cost of handling, transporting 
and delivering the mails it is impossible to 
perform this service for only 1 cent a piece. 
This low rate should therefore be eliminated 
and I am again recommending such action 
to this committee. 

Under the proposal now before the com- 
mittee the minimum rate for all third-class 
matter will be 2 cents per piece. To ac- 
complish this I am recommending that the 
so-called regular rate for catalogs, books, 
seeds, plants, etc., which is now 1% cents 
for each 2 ounces up to 8 ounces be in- 
creased one-half cent on the first 2 ounces 
when such matter is mailed individually and 
not under the bulk mailing procedure so 
that the minimum charge in all cases will 
be not less than 2 cents per piece. However, 
Iam not proposing any increase in the pres- 
ent rate of 1½ cents for each 2 ounces for 
the additional weights over 2 ounces up to 
8 ounces, thus continuing to some extent 
the preference which catalogs, books, seeds, 
etc., have long enjoyed. Under the pro- 
posals before you the pound rates of 14 
cents and 10 cents, respectively, for bulk 
mailings of the two subclasses of third-class 
mail would not be affected nor do such pro- 
posals contemplate the continuation of the 
$10 annual bulk mailing fee. It is estimated 
that the increases recommended in the third- 
class rates will produce approximately $65,- 
000,000 additional revenue and consequently 
reduce the loss on third-class matter by one- 
half. 

FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


My recommendations to the Congress for 
postal rate revision do not include any rec- 
ommendations with respect to fourth-class 

or parcel-post mail since pursuant to the di- 
rection of Congress embodied in the act of 
September 27, 1950, Public Law 843, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, I have requested 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to the establishment of rate increases 
on fourth-class mail designed to produce 
$105,000,000 on an annual basis, which 
amount, it is estimated, will be necessary 
to assure the receipt of revenue from the 
parcel-post service sufficient to pay its cost. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
held extensive hearings on my request and 
the proceeding is now pending before the 
Commission. 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


It is my understanding that it is the feel- 
ing of Congress that the charges for special 
services performed by the Department should 
b sufficient to pay their cost. These special 
services are registered mail, insured and 
c. o. d. mail, and special delivery mall. 
Based on the current costs of performing 
these special services it is estimated that the 
combined expenditures chargeable thereto 
are exceeding the revenues by approximately 
$29,000,000 a year. I am therefore recom- 
mending increases in the fees for these serv- 
ices designed to make them practically self- 
supporting. 

I am including in my recommendations 
for legislation a provision which would au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to readjust 
the charges for the several special services 
which, if adopted, would permit such read- 
justment from time to time as the need or 
desirability becomes apparent. It was my 
understanding that this feature was in ac- 
cordance with the desire of this committee 
and such provision was included in the bill 
that passed the House last year. 

In view of all the circumstances, it is 
highly important and most urgently essen- 
tial that prompt action be taken by the Con- 
gress to correct the inequitable, unsound 
financial situation confronting the postal 
service, through no fault of its own, but 
which is due to failure to increase the postal 
rates along with rising costs of operating the 
service as the result of legislation and action 
taken by governmental regulatory bodies. 

This can be accomplished only by a sub- 
stantial, realistic upward revision of postage 
rates and fees and I am, therefore, strongly 
urging such action. It is not contemplated 
that the postal rates shall be increased to 
such extent that the deficit will be elimi- 
nated entirely. As stated by the President 
in his message, this is a time of emergency, 
when we must raise taxes on everyone to 
meet the heavy costs of stronger military 
defenses, and now, more than ever, it is 
wrong to ask the taxpayer to bear the cost 
which should be borne by the users of the 
mail service. The rates recommended wiil 
not reduce the bookkeeping deficit to the 
proper level indicated in the President’s 
budget message. In view of the possibility 
of higher transportation rates and other cost 
increases, it is quite possible that further 
recommendations for further rate increases 
may be necessary. I mention this because 
there are now pending in this Congress nu- 
merous bills affecting the postal service and 
if all such bills were enacted, the cost of 
operating the postal service would be further 
increased by more than $1,000,000,000 on an 
annual basis. 

It must be remembered that approximately 
96 percent of all costs of operation are for 
wages and expenses incident to the transpor- 
tation of the mail. About 74 cents out of 
each dollar spent goes for salaries and wages 
and about 22 cents out of each dollar is for 

tion costs. The Department has 
little or no control over either of these costs. 

I sincerely hope that prompt action can be 
taken on this suggested legislation. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I want 
to be fair to Mr. Donaldson. As I said, 
I want everything he contended for be- 
fore the committee to be made a part of 
my remarks. 
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It will be noticed that all he asks for 
is money, and more money, and more 
money, and more money, and more 
money, and more money, and more 
money. He ask that all rates be raised, 
rates on special deliveries, mail rates on 
first-class mail, second, third, and fourth 
class, but makes no recommendation for 
reductions anywhere. No, no, no. 
Heavens forbid. 

He has been in the Post Office Depart- 
ment for 40 years; he said so himself, in 
a nonpolitical speech given at a non- 
political convention. What happened 
during that time? When World War II 
ended there were one hundred and six 
billion—I spell out that word “b-i-l- 
1-i-o-n”’—$106,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in our war assets. There were type- 
writers, adding machines, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, all kinds of property under the 
sun. What did the Congress do for the 
Post Office Department? Mr. Donaldson 
was running it pretty much then, because 
his superior Officer was ill. Congress said, 
“You can get any of that property you 
want for $1. Do you want a truck, Do 
you want any other materials, Do you 
want typewriters, cars—anything you 
want you can buy for 81.“ 

In the little town I come from in 
North Dakota, they have had the same 
typewriter for 20 years in the post office. 
The poor postmaster there has to oil it 
and grease it and shine it up so that the 
goldarn thing will run. I went to Boston 
recently. In the post office they were 
using White trucks, relics of World War I, 
with hard rubber tires and Prest-O-Lite 
lamps. Senators will remember them; 
lamps with the long tubes, and when the 
lighting material got low, the driver tied 
a knot in one tube and ran the car with 
one light to save the lighting material. 
They are using such cars in the post 
office in Boston. As I said, they are 
equipped with the old hard tires, and 
when running over the rough roads and 
pavements of Boston, the old-fashioned 
cobblestone roads, the drivers’ heads are 
bumped up against the low ceilings of 
the old White trucks. 

Mr. President, I am talking now about 
the inefficiency of the Democratic Party. 
I took occasion to see this war assets 
property. Senators know I am more or 
less nonpartisan. I was anxious to save 
the Government money. I went to the 
Department having charge of the prop- 
erty, and I said to the Post Office people, 
“Go in and buy everything you need, be- 
cause under the law you can get it for 
adollar.” Did they buy it? They bought 
practically nothing, Mr. President. 

It will be remembered that we sold 
thousands and thousands of trucks to 
Italy for one cent on the dollar. Oh, but 
some of my Democratic friends may say, 
“Those trucks were then in Italy. You 
would not have the Post Office Depart- 
ment go to Italy to buy trucks?” Mr. 
President, anticipating that argument, I 
will proceed to take those who want to 
buy trucks for Government service to 
Terre Haute, Ind. There were 600 new 
trucks there, the overwhelming number 
of them never even having been un- 
packed. They were brand new, wonder- 
ful trucks. The Post Office Department 
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could have gotten them for a dollar. 
Did they buy them? They didnot. Who 
bought them? Gimbel Bros. in New 
York, a ladies’ clothing concern, which 
sells brassieres, and a lot of other stuff. 
I have never been in the store, but I have 
investigated and find that they sell 
everything that ladies wear, outside and 
inside and everywhere. 

Gimbel Bros., of New York, bought the 
trucks, They never unpacked them, and 
inside of 10 days they sold them for more 
than a thousand dollars apiece more than 
they paid for them. Gimbel Bros, made 
$600,000 on that little simple operation. 
When I rose on the Senate floor and 
protested I was told there was going to 
be an investigation. I was told, “Do not 
be in a hurry. We have got to gather 
the facts, we have got to gather the evi- 
dence.” The net result of it all was that 
Gimbel Bros, made more than $600,000, 
and kept it all with the exception of 
wha. they had to pay by way of income 
tax. - 
So the Post Office Department had to 
buy new trucks. Where was the money 
coming from? It was to be obtained by 
raising the parcel-post rates. 

Mr. President, we remember the ter- 
rific fight which was had in the Con- 
gress in an effort to get the parcel post 
established. The express companies in 
the country had run wild. If a farmer 
in Virginia or a farmer in Minnesota sent 
an order for a small piece of a binder, 
for which he had to pay $2.17, the ex- 
press charge would be over $8. One 
farmer decided to do something about 
that. He did not have any money, but 
he hired a former Member of Congress 
by the name of James Monahan, of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and he 
hired a public relations man named 
George S. Loftus. They went before the 
proper commission and had a hearing in 
New York City. The farmer paid Mr. 
Monahan and Mr. Loftus. In order to 
be able to do so, he had to save on his 
expenses by sleeping in a flophouse, at 
15 cents a night. If any of my Demo- 
cratic friends have any doubt about this 
matter, let them look at the New York 
Times description of the great fight 
made by that farmer and how he won it. 

So the parcel post was extended in the 
United States and we were able to have 
lower parcel-post rates. Then the ex- 
press companies had to reduce their 
rates. That farmer was a great man, Mr. 
President, 

One night while traveling on a train 
he became sick. He was on his way 
home. His lawyer said to him, “You canə 
not stay up all night in this coach, in 
view of the condition you are in. I will 
take you back into the pullman car.” 

Believe it or not, Mr. President, when 
that farmer got back to the pullman car, 
he found that the charge for an upper 
berth was the same as the charge for 
a lower berth. The farmer said, This 
is not fair. Certainly a person who 
sleeps in an upper berth in a pullman 
car should not have to pay as much as 
he would have to pay for a lower berth.” 

So again he hired Mr. Monahan and 
Mr. Loftus, and again they went to court, 
They won that lawsuit. 

Today, and ever since they won the 
suit, every one of us who has chosen to 
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ride in an upper berth in a pullman car 
has gotten it at a reduced rate—all the 
way from 20 percent to 40 percent less 
than the rate which is charged for rid- 
ing in a lower berth. 

Mr. President, that change repre- 
sented weeks and weeks, and months 
and months, and years and years of 
work. That great fight was made to give 
the people of the United States decent 
prices when they were ordering some- 
thing for shipment by express or by par- 
cel post. 

From that day, when the rates were 
reduced, until today, there has been con- 
stant sniping, sniping, sniping at the 
parcel post. Some have said, “Let us 
reduce the poundage.” Others have said, 
“Let us reduce the size of the package,” 
In every possible way attempts have been 
made to hamstring the parcel-post 
service. 

However, it took Jesse Donaldson, a 
former letter carrier, a man who says he 
is a man of the people, to raise the parcel 
Post rates so high as to “soak” the 
farmers and the poor people who pur- 
chase from catalog order houses $175,- 
000,000 worth of goods a year. 

Mr. President, when the postal em- 
ployees, after fighting from 1925 to 1945, 
finally got a raise in pay, it included all 
Federal employees all over the United 
States. Then what happened? Did they 
get more money? No, Mr. President; 
they got less—less take-home pay—be- 
cause within 10 days after we passed 
that bill, by Executive order all over- 
time pay was abolished. Furthermore, 
the postal employees found that then 
they came under a higher income-tax 
bracket. All in all, they had less money 
in their pockets than before we gave 
them the raise. 

About a year later the Congress voted 
them another raise in pay. 

However, what does the testimony 
show about conditions as of today, Mr. 
President? My office in the Senate Of- 
fice Building is flooded with mail from 
letter carriers and postal workers who 
are virtually starving, who have no hope 
s e future, no chance to lay anything 
aside. 

For instance, let me read a letter ad- 
dressed to the postmaster at Detroit: 

FesrUaRY 10, 1951. 
POSTMASTER, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Attention Personnel Section.) 

Dear Sır: Please accept herewith my res- 
ignation from the postal service effective 
at the close of business February 15, 1951, 

I, nor my family, can no longer endure 
the hardships derived from the low salary 
I am now earning. After nearly 4 years in 
the Army— 


That man is a veteran; mind you, Mr, 
President; he was willing to die for his 
country— 

I took the civil-service examination, suc- 
cessfully passed, and became a letter carrier 
in 1946. 

Since entering the postal service I haye 
never been able to enjoy a normal living. I 
married soon after my entry into the Post 
Office and made a down payment on a little 
home with money I had saved in the Army, 

ince moving in I have been constantly in 
debt. 

My present salary is $3,000 annually, From 
this is deducted $180 for pension which I 
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shall receive at the age of 60 after 37 years 
of service. 


Yet it was the boast of the great Dem- 
ocratic Party that it was the friend of 
the underprivileged one-third. How 
often we heard over the radio, from the 
lips of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, “the Democratic Party, friend of the 
underprivileged.” I continue: 

My net earnings are a few cents over $50 
weekly. My uniform and necessary work 
clothing cost me almost $100 yearly. 

We now have two children; the first was 
paid for by the Michigan State Veterans’ 
bonus— 


That is the first child. I do not wish 
any ambiguity about it. He has two 
children. The first one was paid for by 
the bonus he received from the State of 
Michigan. He continues: 
the second we had to mortgage the house for. 
Neither child has had any of the necessary 
shots. 

It is unfortunate for those who are seeking 
to spend a lifetime in the Government serv- 
ice that the Government itself does not seek 
to set an example of a decent standard of 
living but does allow the wage structure of 
its employees to get behind and stay behind 
other laboring groups. A faithful career 
employee is an asset to the public today; 
however, the type of person that the public 
wants to see responsible for the delivery of 
their mail is not the type that is being at- 
tracted by today’s deplorable postal wage. 

I am sorry that I did not realize the fruit- 
lessness of my task 5 years ago. I might 
have had peace of mind today. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER C. KAMMER, 

Carrier, Redford Station, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a short statement? 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator, 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from North Da- 
kota yields for a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
more than a question. I asked whether 
the Senator would yield to me in order 
that I might make a short statement, 
I have other matters to take care of at 
this hour, and I shall appreciate it if 
I may present the statement now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Utah for that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield the floor. 
ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES FUR- 

NISHED RUSSIA PRODUCED BY ECA; 

ITALIAN REARMAMENT THROTTLED 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a copy of a letter in the form 
of a newspaper clipping, which has been 
brought to my attention by the press 
counselor of the Italian Embassy. It is 
a letter from the Italian Ambassador to 
the editor of one of Washington’s leading 
newspapers and was published on March 
10,1951. The letter is intended to clarify 
and give background to a news story 
originating in Italy on February 28, 1951. 

The news story to which the Italian 
Ambassador’s letter refers was first in- 
serted in the Recorp by me in the course 
of my speech of March 2, 1951, in which 
I advocated abrogation of the Italian 
Peace Treaty of 1947. The article was 
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again inserted in the Recorp by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] on March 
12, 1951, in the course of his remarks 
regarding the shipment of war goods to 
Russia and China by Marshall plan 
countries. 

The Italian-Russian Trade Agreement 
of 1949 was entered into by Italy with 
the knowledge and tacit approval of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the Department of State. Both the 
Economie Cooperation Administration 
and the Department of State were fully 
conscious of the fact that the industrial 
items which were to be traded by Italy 
for Russian raw materials would be pro- 
duced with Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration aid. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
published letter of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to which I have referred be incorpo- 
rated at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ITALIAN EXPLANATION 

With reference to the correspondence from 
Rome by George Weller, published in the 
issue of February 28 of your newspaper and 
concerning Italian industrial supplies to 
Russia, I wish to make clear a few points: 

1. The supplies mentioned by Mr. Weller 
are provided for by the Italo-Russian trade 
agreement, and the contracts were already 
arranged in 1949. 

2. These supplies do not include listed 
strategic materials. 

3. The large thermo-electric power plants 

that Italy has requested from the United 
States have no connection whatsoever from 
the technical and practical standpoint with 
the thermo-electric power plants of 500 
kilowatts under construction for Russia. 

4, It does not result that any Soviet inter- 
ventions have occurred with the manufac- 
turing concerns to expedite the deliveries. 

ALBERTO TARCHIANI, 
Ambassador of Italy. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I also 
have here in my hand a copy of a letter 
written by Representative ALBERT P. 
Morano, of Connecticut, to the Secretary 
of State, under date of January 10, 1951. 
In that letter Representative Morano 
pointed out to the Secretary of State 
that Italy, a potentially strong ally in 
the fight for freedom, is bound and tied 
and rendered nearly impotent by the 
World War II Italian Peace Treaty and 
by the systematic throttling of the United 
Nations by the diplomats of Red Russia, 

On January 18, 1951, the Department 
of State replied to Mr. Morano. That 
letter is a masterpiece of side-stepping 
and evasion. In effect, however, it says 
“No” to the proposal for easing the mili- 
tary provisions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty. 

I request unanimous consent that 
there be inserted at this point in my 
remarks the letters of Representative 
Morano and the Department of State to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 10, 1951. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: As the sinister shadow 

of communism steals over the free peoples 
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of the Western World, sweeping in its wake 
those ideals which our American heritage has 
conditioned us to accept as just rights for 
all peoples, it becomes increasingly more 
urgent that those charged with the foreign 
policy of this Nation—leader of all peace- 
loving nations of the world—take fullest ad- 
vantage of every possible means of assist- 
ance—moral, economic, and military—to 
combat the spreading menace, 

Mighty armies of communism and Com- 
munist-dominated countries stand in the 
West, well armed and poised for action. 
Upon receiving the command, these well- 
equipped, well-trained units could swiftly 
and successfully overrun the free nations of 
Western Europe, and then pose a formidable 
threat to this Nation itself. 

It is heartening to note that this country, 
together with the other signatories of the 
North Atlantic Pact, has taken due cogni- 
zance of the dangerous rituation in Western 
Europe. Our plans o help rearm Britain, 
Western Germany, and France are dictated 
by strict necessity as a means of stemming 
the Coinmunist tide. 

However, these countries are not enthusi- 
astic in accepting their role as bulwarks 
against European Reds. There is dissension 
and half-heartedness in their efforts to build 
phen obstacle against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

On the other hand, ready and willing to 
build a strong force to guard its land and 
preserve its freedom is the nation of Italy, 
& potentially strong ally in the fight for free- 
dom, bound and tied and rendered nearly 
impotent by the World War II Italian Peace 
Treaty and by systematic throttling in the 
United Nations by the diplomats of Red 
Russia, 

Italy's strategic geographic situation 
places it as the guardian of the back door to 
the West. Under Communist controls Italy 
could serve as a base to cut the Mediterranean 
life line in two, and to serve as a jump-off 
base to an invasion of North Africa. 

As it could serve as an Allied air base, so 
could the Reds use it to great advantage to 
control an extended area. If overrun by 
Reds, southern France would be menaced 
and so Belgium and northern France might 
De trampled under the far-reaching Red 

‘oot. 

Today the Itallan Army is woefully inade- 
quate for any test. While the people cry 
for freedom they see only the dark clouds of 
communism and the expected precipitation 
of slavery, tyranny, and deprivation of hu- 
man dignity. 

This Nation as a whole recognizes the 
worth of Italy as a pillar of freedom in the 
West. We are determined to help the Ital- 
fans build their army, their navy, and their 
internal economy to a new level, 

The Italians have taken heart. They, 
more than any other nation in the European 
sphere, are going about their mobilization 
and rearming with spirit high and hope 
anew, 

Within 2 years Italy will have completed 
mobilization and training of its army— 
250,000 men, the maximum prescribed by 
the peace treaty. The treaty allows for some 
12 divisions. In 1940 Italy had 64 divisions 
of well-trained, well-equipped troops, 

An armed force of even half this size and 
caliber would be an invaluable ally to us in 
the present crisis. 

Such a force composed of proud, liberty- 
loving Italians, Willing to battle for freedom 
should necessity dictate, could again be built 
with aid and encouragement from this 
country. 

Italy’s manpower is great. How many of 
our own boys would be replaced by Italians 
if only we allowed them to arm and train, 
to be prepared to defend their land and their 
freedom? 
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The peace treaty forbids Italy to rearm ex- 
cept for the miniature army and skeleton air 
force it is now building. Manufacture of 
battleships, submarines, and heavy guns is 
forbidden, although facilities are plentiful. 

The Italian Army will never exceed 250,000 
men—combined army and police force—un- 
til such time as the peace treaty is abrogated 
or Italy is admitted to the United Nations. 

Four times Italy was proposed as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. Four times Italy 
was rejected by one dissident vote—Soviet 
Russia’s. There is no indication that Soviet 
Russia will ever change its vote on Italy’s 
admittance. 

But while the big Red bear keeps a watch- 
ful eye on Italy its satellite armies in Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Romania are being de- 
veloped to far greater strength than that 
permitted under the peace treaty. 

In order that full aid may be given to 
Italy so that this freedom-loving nation may 
adequately defend itself against the possible 
onslaught of unfriendly, heavily armed 
neighbors, I urge that the United States take 
the lead in a North Atlantic Pact plan to 
bring full mobilization to Italy, to rearm her 
sufficiently to defend herself against any 
aggression, to start the shipyards turning out 
ships and submarines so vital to this stra- 
tegic peninsula; to set in motion once again 
the airplane factories to turn out the speedy, 
sufficient planes and bombers that once com- 
prised Italy’s great air might. 

I request that this be done in the interest 
of Italy itself, in the interest of Western 
Europe, and in the interest of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

I am not unaware that such action would 
be outside the bounds of the peace treaty. 
But is not Red Russia’s action in heavily re- 
arming and training the Balkan armies also 
outside the provisions of the peace treaty? 

To those who might say that our abroga- 
tion of the Italian peace treaty constitutes 
assurance to Russia that the West has de- 
cided on war, I say that discarding of the 
provision limiting the Italian Army will have 
no effect on ultimate Russian strategy. I do 
believe that it will serve as a sign that we 
are determined to resist Russian aggression, 
that we will not compromise with tyranny, 
that we will, with divine guidance, achieve 
our cherished aim—freedom for all freedom- 
loving nations of the world. 

These, Mr. Secretary, are my views. I am 
most interested in receiving—in unequivocal 
terms—the views of the State Department 
on this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Member of Congress, Connecticut. 


January 18, 1951. 
Hon. ALBERT P. Morano, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Morano: Thank you very 
much for the views expressed in your letter 
of January 10, 1951, concerning the military 
provisions of the Italian peace treaty. 

The Department is naturally aware of the 
limitations contained in these provisions and 
of their relationship to the rearmament ef- 
fort, not only of Italy, but of all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The Italian Government has recently re- 
vealed its intention to proceed with the im- 
plementation of a program amounting to 
25,000,000,000 lire or $400,000,000, The bulk 
of this program, which will require some time 
for completion, will be for the production of 
war material needéd by the Italian Army. 
Since even this program, which will require 
some aid from the United States, imposes a 
heavy burden upon the Italian economy, the 
Italian peace treaty at present is not ma- 
terially limiting the Italian rearmament 
effort. 
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The problem posed for the future by these 
provisions presents important political and 
legal considerations, which must be care- 
fully examined before any position can be 
publicly stated. We are, of course, continu- 
ally studying all aspects of this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State.) 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
letters which I have inserted in the 
Rxconp as a part of my remarks show 
that the State Department has acqui- 
esced in the shipment of goods to Russia 
which are produced with ECA assistance 
and backing. The letters also show that 
while this economic strengthening of 
Russia is being carried on with the ap- 
proval of the State Department, the 
State Department opposes revision of 
the Italian peace treaty to allow Italy 
to strengthen its military establishment 
beyond the limitations specified in the 
treaty. Those limitations serve as a 
block to effective Italian participation in 
the defense of Western Europe. Thus 
there is presented a picture of economic 
dealing to strengthen Russia with goods 
produced in Italy with American eco- 
nomic assistance and a throttling of 
Italian rearmament, both actions stem- 
ming from and forming a part of the 
policies of the Department of State. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business; 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Guatemala, to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Swit- 
zerland. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Deane E. Walker, of Culver, Ind., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district numbered 40, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in place of Alden H. 
Baker, who is retiring. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
for a term of 6 years. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Sixteen postmasters. 

NOMINATION OF WILLIAM McCHESNEY 
MARTIN, JR., TO BE MEMBER OF BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably the nomination 
of William McChesney Martin, Jr., to 
be a member of the Board of Gover- 
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nors of the Federal Reserve System. I 
might say that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency voted this morning 
to send this nomination to the Senate, 
and I trust the nomination will be taken 
up as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be received and placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). If there be no further reports of 


committees, the clerk will state the nomi- 


nations on the calendar. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ernest F. Klinge to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Boyd Sloan to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Benjamin Scott Whaley to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of South Carolin- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. W'thout 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the no.nination 
of Thomas E. Fairchild to be United 
States attorney for the western district 
of Wisconsir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 21, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Ernest F. Klinge, of Maryland, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

William Boyd Sloan to be United States 
district judge for the northern district of 
Georgia. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Benjamin Scott Whaley to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of South 
Carolina. 

Thomas E. Fairchild to be United States 
attorney for the westerr district of Wiscon- 
sin, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1951 


The House met ai 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kemp. D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, grant that 
during this day our souls may be filled 
with those longings and aspirations 
which are well pleasing unto Thee and 
which Thou dost delight to satisfy. 

Thou art daily calling us to accept 
Thy counsel and to make Thy ways our 
ways but we penitently confess that we 
are frequently so heedless and indif- 
ferent and go forth blindly and proudly 
on our own willful course. 

We pray that in the areas of human 
relationships our hearts may be more 
sensitive and our hands more responsive 
to the needs of humanity. 

Forgive us for appropriating and en- 
joying our blessings without much con- 
cern for those who have so little and 
who are deprived of these blessings 
whether because of the selfishness of 
man or their own limitations. 

May our lives be helpful in hastening 
the coming of the time when every need 
shall be supplied and happiness and 
peace shall be the glorious possession 
of all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ 
who during Holy Week gave Himself 
so sacrificially. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HONORING OUR KOREAN HEROES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res, 20) to display the flag 
on the Capitol at half-mast on the occa- 
sion of the first arrival of the remains 
of members of the armed services killed 
in Korea. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the flag of 
the United States shall be displayed at half- 
mast on the Capitol Building on the date of 
the arrival in port of the first vessel return- 
ing to the United States the remains of gal- 
lant and heroic American soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen who gave their lives to 
their country in the Korean hostilities. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, this means only the American flag, 
does it not? That is all right. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Reserving the right to 
‘object, Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 20 is identical with the reso- 
lution I introduced in the House yes- 
terday. I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the Senate on its expeditious 
action. I had a conference with the 
Speaker yesterday and he asked if I 
wanted the majority whip to bring the 
Senate resolution up this morning. I 
concurred in his suggestion, for I feel 
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that pride of authorship is of little con- 
sequence Our sole purpose is to pay 
honor to these men who gave their lives 
on the battlefields of Korea. The least 
we can do in respect to them is to display 
our flag at half-mast over the Capitol 
when the vessel bringing their remains 
to this country arrives at San Francisco, 
I congratulate the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for bringing the concurrent reso- 
lution to the House for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemar from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee may sit while the House 
is in session and engaged in general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


OUR GALLANT RESERVES 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time we are rightly 
concerned with the establishment of the 
policy with respect to calling young men 
to the colors, whether the age shall be 
18, 1844, or 20. 

But there is another important group 
with respect to which it is equally neces- 
sary for us to have a fair and consistent 
program. I refer to the gallant volun- 
teers of the Organized Reserves. 

Right now thousands of them are in 
a state of confusion, wondering if and 
when they will be called to duty. This 
is not only a grave hardship to the indi- 
viduals concerned and their families but 
a serious economic loss to the Nation. 
Unless a clear-cut formula is adopted 
and announced as to who will be called 
and when, these patriotic Americans, 
most of whom have already served their 
country long and well, cannot make in- 
telligent decisions with respect to their 
private lives. They must support their 
families, but needless uncertainty handi- 
caps them in any occupation. I have 
had personal experience with this situa- 
tion twice in my life and know whereof 
I speak. Also, employers are prone to 
be cautious in hiring reservists seeking 
employment. 

Likewise, the morale of those already 
under arms is impaired by proposals of 
increases in length of service with no an- 
nounced program for discharge of vet- 
erans after new men have been trained 
to replace those who have already per- 
formed more than their share of service. 

I understand that the Armed Services 
Committee is making a study of Army 
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Reserve policies. I hope our fine com- 
mittee will take appropriate action and 
urge the powers in the Pentagon to screen 
all reservists immediately and advise 
each individual what will be required of 
him short of all-out war. 


CARROLL L. VICKERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 609) for the relief of 
Carroll L, Vickers, with an amendment 
of the Senate thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That upon certification by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator or his 
authorized representative that Housing and 
Home Finance Administration has no evi- 
dence of fraud or collusion on the part of 
Carroll L. Vickers, authorized certifying of- 
ficer, Federal Works Agency, the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of said certifying officer for the amount of 
$840.98, for which credit has been suspended, 
and disallowances raised, by the General Ac- 
counting Office, on account of payments 
made in accordance with a voucher certified 
by the said certifying officer.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IMMIGRATION STATUS OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2339) to 
clarify the immigration status of certain 
aliens, with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “(except 
where, in context, such terms relate to com- 
munism).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include some communications from vari- 
ous religious organizations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Penxsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
as amended by the Senate would author- 
ize the uniform interpretation of the 
terms “membership of” and “affiliated 
with” as related to membership and af- 
filiation in totalitarian organizations. 
Membership or affiliation which was in- 
voluntary, which occurred when the in- 
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dividual was under 16 years of age, or 
where such affiliation occurred by opera- 
tion of law or edict, or for purposes of 
obtaining essentials of living, would 
not be considered a bar to the alien’s 
admission into the United States. 

Under the present wording of the bill 
active and voluntary members of all pro- 
scribed parties and organizations will 
remain barred. 

It is worth noting thet by not amend- 
ing section 2 of the bill—turn to page 2, 
line 11—a former member of an organ- 
ization affiliated with the Communist 
Party of any country, if he has been 
temporarily admitted in the United 
States will not be eligible for a change 
of his status to that of a permanent 
resident. 

The concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment is recommended for several rea- 
sons, First, the bill in its present word- 
ing is in full accord with judicial and 
administrative interpretations of the 
terms “membership” and “affiliation” as 
such interpretations have accumulated 
unchallenged through the years. Sec- 
ond, it will permit the successful com- 
pletion of operations undertaken under 
the Displaced Persons Act which have 
been stalemated since September 1950 
due to the misinterpretation of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. The stale- 
mate involved both the category of the 
so-called persons of German ethnic ori- 
gin, also known as German expellees, 
and refugees, as well as the displaced 
persons covered by the mandate of the 
International Refugee Organization. 
In the latter category, the displaced per- 
sons affected by the unfortunate stale- 
mate are in the great majority natives 
of the Baltic countries who, during the 
shifting trends of the last war, were sub- 
jected to Nazi and to Soviet occupation 
with the ensuing forcible drafting or in- 
clusion into various unions and organ- 
izations remaining under one or the 
other brand of totalitarianism. A typi- 
cal example is presented by the difficul- 
ties encountered by members of the so- 
called Baltic Legion. The nature of this 
organization is fully described in the cor- 
respondence that follows these remarks: 

NATIONAL LUTHERAN CoUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., January 25, 1951. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTERS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WALTERS: I tried to get 
through to you by phone last week but was 
unsuccessful. The reason of the call was 
the crippling situation which exists in our 
resettlement program due to the recent 
directive which apparently has come from 
the Justice Department applying the 1950 
Security Act in such a way as to exclude 
all persons having membership in the so- 
called Baltic legion groups, and also, in fact, 
as to exclude the larger part of the ethnic 
Germans otherwise eligible under the 
amended DP Act. Perhaps our attorney, Mr. 
Michael Markel has contacted you about this 
matter. 8 

I enclose a copy of a letter and of material 
gathered by Mr. Markel pertinent to this 
subject. We are thoroughly convinced that 
an injustice is being done in a most arbi- 
trary and unreasonable way. We are anxious 
to have a conference with Mr. McGrath and 
other competent persons in the Justice De- 
partment and in the State Department some- 
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time the week of the 5th of February. This 
also Mr. Markel is attempting to arrange. 
Should you find it possible to participate in 
that conference we would be more than 
grateful. 

The fact that the cases of the Balts af- 
fected by this ruling have dragged out now 
for nearly 2 years, seems to us utterly in- 
excusable. The facts regarding them have 
been readily ascertainable at any time at 
relatively short notice. In fact, the inex- 
plicable delays and “passing of the buck” 
which we encountered during many months 
of persistent questioning has almost con- 
vinced us that the blocking of the admission 
of these people to this country is the result 
of the personal antipathy of some person or 
persons in the administration. Certainly 
no valid reason justifying the delay has ever 
been given. 

If at the present time the application of 
the Security Act to these people in this arbi- 
trary way flying in the face of the facts indi- 
cated in Mr. Markel’s brief is a part of an 
attempt to embarrass Congress because of 
the provisions of the Security Act, it seems 
to us to be playing politics with helpless 
human beings who already have suffered the 
torture of endless months of waiting. Most 
of these people, in fact, were persecutees 
whose conscription jeopardized their wel- 
fare and their lives. The consuming passion 
of most of them has always been to fight 
communism and regain their homelands. 
To condemn a group en masse without con- 
sidering the merits of individual cases under 
these circumstances is as unjust as it is un- 
American. 

I am writing you this personal letter be- 
cause I want you to know how outrageous 
we think the whole situation is and how 
anxious we are to have this directive with- 
drawn or amended. I have contacted Mon- 
signor Swanstrom of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference who has agreed to join 
hands with us in this matter. I also pre- 
sented a resolution before the general board 
of the newly formed National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, which represents nearly all of Prot- 
estantism in this country, and secured fa- 
vorable action for this group also to be rep- 
resented and to join us in the conference; 
so this is not a sentimental ranting of a 
single individual, The principle involved 
here affects, I believe, the proposals which 
you, yourself, imply in the report of inves- 
tigation of a year and a half ago regarding 
the necessity and desirability of assisting 
ethnic Germans to immigrate to other coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

I do hope with all my heart that you will 
regard this matter as of sufficient importance 
to assist Mr. Markel in securing the appoint- 
ment with Attorney General McGrath and 
to join us in the conference whenever it is 
being held. 


Most cordially yours, 
PauL C. EMrre, 


Executive Director. 


Wan RELIEF SERvVICES-NATIONAL 
CaTHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
. Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WALTER: Those of us 
engaged in locating sponsorship for displaced 
persons and refugees take great comfort in 
the fact that you and other members of the 
House Judiciary Committee are now putting 
forward a bill which will amend the Code 
of Federal Regulations related to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. 

Tho fact that Senator McCarran, to whom 
I have directed a similar letter, and the mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, are 
also putting forward a comparable, if not 
identical, bill related to the same issue, 
would appear to augur well for the expedi- 
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tious enectment of such legislation in both 
Houses of the Congress. 

As elated as we are, here in War Relief 
Services-NCWC, over this eventuality, I feel 
that it will have been a Pyrrhic victory for 
all of us if each of these bilis do not take 
into consideration another section of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, which, with- 
out similar amendment, will negate the best 
efforts of the Congress, I have reference to 
section 702.8, chapter IV, title 8, copy of 
which is attached hereto. This section re- 
lates itself to section 13 of the Displaced 
Persons Act (Public Law 774, 80th Cong., 
June 25, 1948), with amendments of June 16, 
1950 (Public Law 555, 81st Cong.), copy of 
which is attached. 

You will note from a review of section 13 
and the regulations thereon, cited in the 
paragraph immediately above, that “mem- 
bership” and “participation” do not permit 
the generous interpretation which will result 
from the enactment of your bill. We re- 
member all too well the extent to which you 
and other members of the House Judiciary 
Committee made possible the legislation au- 
thorizing the admittance of displaced per- 
sons and refugees. We realize how you and 
your colleagues are now legislatively en- 
deavoring to clarify the thinking of the Ad- 
ministration on the implementation of your 
legislation. I trust that you will find it pos- 
sible to completely achieve the results that 
the Congress and all of us seek, by adding 
to your excellent bill the following termi- 
nology: “and to amend section 702.8, chap- 
ter IV, title 8, of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations relating to the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, as amended June 16, 1950.” 

It undoubtedly will be also necessary to 
incorporate into the text of your bill a ref- 
erence to the effect that “the United States 
Displaced Persons Commission is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to provide by regula- 
tions that,“ etc. 

Trusting that I will hear favorably from 
you in the very near future on this matter, 
and wishing you and your colleagues com- 
plete success in the Eighty-second Congress, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
Executive Director. 


; New Yoru, N. L., February 20, 1951. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unless language in S. 728 and H. R. 2339 
is changed to conform to language on page 
54 of S. 716, Lutheran resettlement program 
under Persons Act will be seriously 
impaired because many displaced persons 
and refugees from Baltic States, the Ukraine, 
and other eastern European countries who 
fied communism would be barred by present 
language relating to communism, as is in- 
terpreted in House Committee Report 118. 
Urgent request suggested revision be made, 
CORDELIA Cox, 
National Lutheran Council, 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Warrrn: On February 20, 1951, 
you received a telegram from the National 
Lutheran Council calling to your attention 
the difficulties which will arise in the opera- 
tion of the resettlement program under the 
Displaced Persons Act as amended should 
the language of S. 728 and H. R. 2339 not 
be modified. 

Under the present wording of the resolu- 
tions persons and refugees who 
have had any relationship to a Communist 
regime would be automatically excluded 
from consideration for immigration to the 
United States. 
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Upon reviewing the refugee groups with 
whom the Lutheran Resettlement Service is 
working, we believe that many of them who 
are refugees from communism will be seri- 
ously affected. For instance, under the Rus- 
sian occupation of the Baltic countries in 
1940, the Balts were forced to work for and 
with their so-called liberators. Many re- 
sisted and were deported; others were killed; 
still others, to protect their families and 
themselves, accepted the inevitable. We be- 
lieve that these people who are still dis- 
placed from their native lands have proved 
themselves to be true lovers of freedom, and 
certainly true opponents of communism. 

There are groups among the ethnic Ger- 
man refugees who likewise would be seriously 
affected, for these people lived in Commu- 
nist-controlled countries before they were 
forced out or fled. They, too, hate and fear 
communism; their dislike, as that of the 
Bults, is based on an intimate knowledge of 
what communism really means. There can 
be no stronger anti-Communists than these 
people who have lost everything through its 
workings. Ethnic German refugees from the 
Ukraine, Rumania, Hungary, and other East- 
ern European countries have all had a rela- 
tionship to communism, albeit it was a bit- 
tcr one. They could not qualify for immi- 
gration to the United States under the terms 
of S. 728 and H. R. 2339. 

A third group ct. anti-Communists who 
would be affected are the so-called White 
Russians who fied Russia a generation ago 
and are still stateless and homeless. These 
people, too, are a strong informed anti-Com- 
munist group. 

In our telegram of February 20, 1951, we 
suggested to you that consideration be given 
to changing the wording of the present leg- 
islation to conform to that of S, 716. On 
page 54 of S. 716 membership in totalitarian 
organizations is defined as voluntary mem- 
berst p. Those persons whose past mem- 
bership or past affiliation was involuntary 
or occurred and terminated prior to the 
of 14 are specifically excepted in S. 716. 

The position of the Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service in making the above request 
is consistent with the principle it has em- 
phasized in all its discussions with Govern- 
ment services and commissions on the reset- 
tlement program; viz, that each individual 
should be judged on the basis of his own 
worth, and not categorically denied con- 
sideration for immigration because of nomi- 
nal affiliation with a totalitarian govern- 
ment. Therefore, in the interest of justice 
and equality of treatment to all distressed 
peoples and in the interest of à united stand 
of this Government with all peoples resist- 
ing communism, we urge that the language 
of the two resolutions this week under con- 
sideration in both Houses of Congress be 
revised to conform to that in S. 716. 

Sincerely yours, 


CORDELIA Cox, 
Resettlement Executive, 
(Copies to Mr. A. C. Mackey, Mr. H. J. 
L'Heureux, Mr. Edward M. O'Connor.) 


— 


New Tonk, N. Y., March 19, 1951. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on 
Immigration, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.: 
Out of concern for displaced persons perse- 
cuted by Nazis and Communist, I urge final 
approval of S. 728 as amended and passed by 


the Senate, 
ALBERT J. PENNER, 
Minister, Broadway Tabernacle Church. 


New YORK, N. L., March 20, 1951. 
Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
House Office Building: 
Urge approval S. 728 as amended and 
passed in Senate. 
Rev. JOSEPH HOWELL. 
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New Lokk, N. Y., March 19, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives: 

As special legal adviser of Church World 
Service, strongly urge amendment of your 
pill 2339 to pick up Senate amendment of its 
companion McCarran bill. This will elim- 
inate grave injustice to escaped persecutees 
of Moscow who were forced into a nominal 
membership situation, 

Howard B. VAIL, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y. March 15, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Watter: I am sorry I had to 
leave Washington yesterday before I could 
have an opportunity to see you and to thank 
you for your courtesy to me in connection 
with the hearing on the omnibus immigra- 
tion bill. 

Also, I wanted to thank you for your real 
statesmanship in connection with the action 
in the Senate on S. 728. It was particularly 
fine and generous of Senator McCarran to 
accept Senator Fercuson’s proposal. I hope 
that the action by the Senate is wholly satis- 
factory to you and I assume from our earlier 
conversations that this is so. We are en- 
tirely content to allow the parentheses in 
section 2 to stand, because we do not hon- 
estly believe that any of our people would 
be deported on this basis and should there 
be any Communist infiltree of whom we do 
not know, we will cooperate instantly in ac- 
complishing their deportation. 

One very important point you made in 
your statement as recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 19, is the one 
which refers to the importance of making 
these new provisions applicable straight 
across the board, including the administra- 
tion of section 13 of the Displaced Persons 
Act. I hope that you will press this point in 
the joint conference on H. R. 2339 and S. 728, 
so that the Commission will be influenced 
in their administration of section 13. 

Again thanking you for all of your hospi- 
talities to me, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ROLAND ELLIOTT, 
Director, Resettlement Program. 


LATVIAN RELIEF, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I should like to ofer my appreciation 
for the ‘legislation now being considered 
under S. 728 and H. R. 2339. 

The bill as passed by the Senate is most 
necessary to avoid unfairness or injustice in 
the operation of the Displaced Persons Act 
(Public Law 774). 

One of the groups of displaced persons 
that is now excluded from the United States 
is the group of the so-called Latvian legion- 
naires. During the Nazi occupation of Lat- 
via these Latvians were, in 1943 and 1944, 
forcibly mobilized under threat of military 
law and impressed into German military 
service in strictly combat units, under vari- 
ous Nazi German designations. 

The units of the so-called Latvian legion 
were combat units exclusively, and they were 
stationed at the eastern front against the 
Russian Communists. The record of the so- 
called Latvian legion is clean, and it has 
been accepted as such by the United States 
Army, the UNRRA, the IRO, and the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. 

The UNRRA and the IRO have granted DP 
status to these Latvian legionnaires, but the 
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attitude of the United States Government 
has varied in the matter of their admission. 

For the first 6 months or so of the actual 
operation of Public Law 774 the Latvian 
legionnaires were not admitted. 

Then, in June, July, and the first part of 
August, 1949, they were being admitted. 
Then they were banned again. 

The automatic ban imposed against all 
Latvian legionnaires in August 1949 lasted 
until September 1, 1950, when the Displaced 
Persons Commission adopted the following 
policy: 

“The Baltic Waffen SS units (Baltic 
legions) are to be considered as separate and 
distinct in purpose, ideology, activities, and 
qualifications for membership from the 
German SS, and therefore the Commission 
holds them not to be a movement hostile 
to the Government of the United States un- 
der section 13 of the Displaced Persons Act 
as amended. 

“In the future, therefore, applicants for 
admission into the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, who have 
been members of the Baltic Waffen SS will 
be considered on their individual merits.” 

This policy had just begun to be applied 
in the processing of Latvian displaced per- 
sons, when in December 1950, the Latvian 
legionnaires were banned again. 

A grave injustice—and untold hardships— 
have been caused the Latvian legionnaires 
and their families by the confusing changes 
oZ administrative policy. 

Latvian Relief, Inc., has unceasingly re- 
quested the admission of the Latvian legion- 
naires, as a matter of elementary fairness, 
and on the merits of the case. 

There is little time left before the expira- 
tion of Public Law 774. Only an immediate 
and unmistakable clarification of the eligi- 
bility of the Latvian legionnaires can in 
some measure help them to gain admission 
to the United States. There are many cases 
of divided families, and many cases that 
have been pending since 1948 and 1949. 

Therefore, I respectfully wish to request 
that the policy of the Displaced Persons 
Commission adopted on September 1, quoted 
above, with respect to the eligibility of 
the Latvian legionnaires and set forth in 
the letter of Mr. Edward M. O'Connor, Act- 
ing Chairman of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, of September 8, 1950, be incorpo- 
rated in the legislative materials pertaining 
to S. 728 and H. R. 2339. 

Attached, I beg to submit a photostat of 
the above letter of Mr. Edward M. O'Connor. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
on behalf of Latvian Relief, Inc., to you, 
sir, our sincere appreciation for the benevo- 
lent and humanitarian attitude that you 
have effectively displayed in so many of the 
displaced persons’ problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry W. LIELNORS, 
President, Latvian Relief, Inc. 


DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., September 3, 1950. 
Mr. Harry W. LIELNORS, 
President, Latvian Relief, Inc., 
New York, N. F. 

Dran Mr. LIELNORS: In view of the pre- 
vious interest you have shown in the matter 
of the Baltic Waffen SS Units (Baltic le- 
gions), we would like to take this opportu- 
nity to acquaint you with the decision taken 
by the Commission in this matter. The 
Commission on September 1, 1950, adopted 
the following policy: 

‘The Baltic Waffen SS Units (Baltic le- 
gions) are to be considered as separate and 
distinct in purpose, ideology, activities, and 
qualifications for membership from the Ger- 
man SS, and therefore the Commission 
holds them not to be a movement hostile to 
the Government of the United States under 
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section 13 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended.” 

In the future, therefore, applicants for 
admission into the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, who have 
been members of the Baltic Waffen SS will 
be considered on their individual merits. 

If you have further questions on this mat- 
ter, we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp M. O'CONNOR, 
Acting Chairman. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar, 


JACK A. WITHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1253) 
for the relief of Jack A. Witham. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,103.70 to Jack A. Witham (Marine 
Corps serial No. ot Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for Marine Corps pay and 
allowances from February 2, 1946, through 
February 2, 1948: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
theerof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDULJI DINSHAW AND SISTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 58) for the 
relief of Edulji Dinshaw and his sister, 
Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha Woronzow. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Edulji Dinshaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo 
Dinsha Woronzow, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quotas for the 
first year that such quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. á 

MARIE LOUISE ARDANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 63) for 


the relief of Marie Louise Ardans. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Marie Louise Ardans, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
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the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of head tax and visa fee. Upon 
the enactment of this act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BORIS KOWERDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1269) 
for the relief of Boris Kowerda. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin and Mr. 
DOLLIVER objected. 

The SPEAKER. There being two ob- 
jections, the bill is recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WATER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKEk. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter: 


New Lonk. N. Y., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. Francis EUGENE WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WALTER: Pray accept my most 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for the noble 
initiative you took in irtroducing a bill 
granting Boris Koverda the permission to 
enter and settle in the United States. He 
did deliberately kill in Warsaw a top Com- 
munist official. He never denied this fact, 
and we, loyal Americans of Russian extrac- 
tion, feel that his deed was an act of justice. 

Charlotte Corday assassinated Marat, and 
she went down in history not as a murderess 
but as a heroine (Webster). And many a 
crime can be forgiven the guillotine for the 
head of Robespierre. 

In 1923, two young Russian officers, Kon- 
radi and Polounin killed in Lausanne, Vorov- 
sky, one of the most influential Soviet for- 
eign agents. They did not deny that they 
had killed Vorovsky, but they pleaded not 
guilty on the ground that they considered it 
their sacred duty to do so, a debt of honor 
which they owed their motherland. 

They were tried by a Swiss jury of 12 men 
to whom the court propounded two ques- 
tions: (1) Is it proved that on May 10, 1923, 
at or about 9 p. m., in the city of Lausanne, 
on the premises of the Hotel Cecil, Konradi, 
with the active assistance of Polounin, and 
at his instigation, fired, with the intent to 
kill, from a revolver a bullet at Vorovsky 
inflicting a wound in the temple of his head 
of which he instantly died? (2) if this fact 
is proved, are Polounin and Konradi guilty? 

After but a brief deliberation the jury an- 
swered the first question in the affirmative: 
“Yes, this fact is proved.” But the second 
question they answered in the negative: 
“No; not guilty.” 

Even at the risk of taking a few more 
minutes of your valuable time I shall quote 
here the concluding remarks of Theodore 
Aubert in his address to the jurors in defense 
of his client Polounin. 

“Gentlemen of the jury. I have often 
been thinking of you during the days of this 
trial, and now an unshaken certitude dwells 
in my heart. In a lofty urge for immortal 
truth you will acquit the defendants. Your 
verdict will constitute an indictment of the 
bloody tyrants in Red Moscow. The honor 
of mankind will be saved, while to those who 
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are suffering in that remote land your ver- 
dict will spell hope and will be conceived as 
a brilliant ray of light piercing impenetrable 
darkness, as a messenger of all-human 
solidarity. 

Again and again I repeat: Konradi and 
Polounin committed no villany; they per- 
formed an act of just retribution. They 
did what the European nations should have 
done and from what they shrank in 
irresolution. 

When you shall have retired to deliberate 
on your verdict, a legion of silent witnesses 
will surround you in the jury chamber—the 
shadows of slain Frenchmen, Belgians, Aus- 
tralians, Americans, and Canadians killed on 
the battlefields as a result of bolshevik 
treason; millions and millions of Russians 
who perished from starvation, millions of 
Russian children; Russian men and women, 
young and old, tortured to death; doctors 
and sisters of mercy; workers and peasants 
and priests crucified on crosses. And in the 
depth of your conscience you will feel 
humane tenderness for the affilicted soul of 
the Russian people, and you will find in 
your hearts a sympathetic response to the 
unbearable torments of those who continue 
to endure the horrors and misery in Soviet 
Russia. 

Thus far they have been appealing in vain 
to heaven imploring for justice. No one 
has responded to them. It is you, gentlemen 
of the jury, you will give them your answer. 

And the eloquent words which Aubert 
has spoken in defense of Polounin and 
Konradi are equally applicable to Boris 
Koverda. The fact that he was convicted 
to a 10-year prison term is no credit to 
Polish justice. This sentence does not de- 
preciate the moral value of his heroic deed. 
Yea, many a conviction has been quashed 
by the impartial judgment of history, and 
on the guillotine much blood has been 
spilled before which today humanity bows 
with reverence. 

Let me thank you once more on my own 
behalf and on behalf of thousands of 
American citizens of Russian Slavic extrac- 
tion who feel exactly as I do, and let me 
also express the hope that United States 
Congress which is beginning to comprehend 
the bestial, godless, and satanic nature of 
communism, will unanimously adopt the 
draft of your bill which expresses the noblest 
traditions of true Americanism, wise justice, 
and Christian mercy. 

Respectfully yours, 
Boris Brasou. 

P. S.—For my own record please consult 
Who's Who in America. 


MORGAN FOODS CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 621) 
for the relief of the Morgan Foods Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Morgan Foods Corp., New. York, N. Y., the 
sum of $708.75. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Morgan Foods Corp. against the United 
States arising out of the delivery of 700 
cases of corned beef hash to the Bureau of 
Federal Supply, Treasury Department, under 
contract No. TS-176, dated January 27, 1947. 
Such sum represents the difference between 
the original contract price and the amount 
actually paid to the said Morgan Foods Corp. 
for the goods so delivered; Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereaf shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


- sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. A. C. LUPCHO 


The Clerk calied the bill (H. R. 645) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Lupcho. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000, to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Lup ho, 
of Compton, Calif., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries to the said A. C. Lupcho, and the 
death of his son, Andrew James Lupcho, sus- 
tained as a result of an accident involving a 
United States Army vehicle, about 12 miles 
south of Big Piney, Sublette County, Wyo., 
on July 30, 1933: Provided, That no part of 
the amount uppropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. BLANCHE RICHARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 699) 
for the relief of Mrs. Blanche Richards, 
owner of the Rozarth Nursing Home, 
Toppenish, Wash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Blanche 
Richards, owner of the Bozarth Nursing 
Home, Toppenish, Wash., the sum of $i,- 
082.85. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Blanche Richards against the United 
States for reimbursement for hospital serv- 
ices rendered pursuant to authorization by 
the Yakima Indian Agency for hospital serv- 
ice to ward Indians: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
5 of this act shall be deemed gullty 

@ misdemeanor and upon conviction 
3 shall be fned in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CATHERINE V. MYCUE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 767) 
for the relief of Mrs. Catherine V. Mycue. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any amount in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,000 to Mrs. Catherine V. Mycue, of 
Winthrop, Mass., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for damages 


sustained as a result of firing of heavy Army 


coastal artillery at Fort Heath, Mass., during 
the year 1942. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 5, strike out 
“$300.” 

At the end of bill add “Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR E. HACKETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 794) 
for the relief of Arthur E. Hackett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C. 765-769), are 
hereby waived in favor of Arthur E. Hackett 
for compensation for disability caused by 
an injury allegedly sustained by him on 
September 30, 931, while an employee of the 
United States Indian Service on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., and his claim is 
authorized and directed tu be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining provi- 
sions of such act, as amended, if he files such 
claim with the Bureau of Smployees’ Com- 
pensation not later than 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act. No benefits 
Shall accru~ by reason of the enactment of 
this act for any period prior to the date of 
its enactment, except in the case of such 
medical or hospitalization expenditures 
which may be deemed reimbursable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FIRST LT. WALTER S. MOF JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 887) 
for the relief of First Lt. Walter S. Moe, 
Jr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., Trat First Lt. Walter 
S. Moe, Jr., ma United States Air 
Force, is hereby relieved of all liability to 
pay to the United States the sum of $1,799.29. 
Such sum represents a shortage in the ac- 
count of the said First Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr., 
resulting from the theft of certain funds on 
December 31, 1948, from the orderly room of 
the Three Hundred and First Installations 
Squadron, Three Hundred and First Air Base 
Group, Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, 


81.000“ and insert 
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Kans, At the time of such theft the said 
First Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr., was class A pay 
agent for the Three Hundred and First In- 
stallations Squadron, acting for the finance 
officer of the Smoky Hill Air Force Base, and 
sc was liable for the amount of sch shortage 
though not personally at fault. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States is au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account 
of the said First Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr., in 
the sum of $1,799.29, and no finance officer 
of the United States shall be accountable for 
such sum. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH A. MYERS, ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 953) 
for the relief of Joseph A. Myers, Hazel 
C. Myers, and Helen Myers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Joseph A. Myers, Hazel C. Myers, and Helen 
Myers, 115 Bentley Street, Alexandria, La., 
the sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of personal injuries and loss in earnings, 
which resulted from an accident in which 
the automobile owned by Joseph A. Myers 
was struck by an Army vehicle on Highway 
71 in the Parish of Grant near Colfax, State 
of Louisiana, on June 13, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claims. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claims, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 82,000.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


T. L. MORROW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1424) 
for the relief of T. L. Morrow. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to T. L. 
Morrow of Hattiesburg, Miss., the sum of 
$5,000. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said T. L. 
Morro against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained by him in a 
collision with a United States Government 
vehicle which occurred on March 3, 1942, at 
the intersection of Route 90 and White Road, 
Biloxi, Miss.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
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livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shal: be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEWEY PICKETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1124) 
for the relief of Dewey Pickett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 243, for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett, may be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Dewey 
Pickett, of 1425 East Hamlin Street, Orlando, 
Fla., the sum of $5,000. Payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Dewey Pickett against the United 
States arising out of injuries sustained by 
him as the result of being hit by the back- 
lash of an Army airfield fence which was 
crashed into by an Army airplane which 
failed to gain sufficient speed to leave the 
ground in a take-off attempt at the Army 
airfield at Orlando, Fla., on June 5, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 


passed. 
A motion to reconsider and a similar 


House bill (H. R. 1124) were laid on the 
table. 


JOHN CLARKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1235) 
for the relief of John Clarke. 


There being no objection the Clerk, 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That John Clarke, Berk- 
eley, Calif., is hereby relieved of any and all 
liability to refund to the United States (1) 
any amounts paid to him by the Department 
of Agriculture as salary during the period be- 
ginning August 11, 1946, and ending Febru- 
ary 27, 1948, and during the period beginning 
June 29, 1948, and ending December 9, 1948, 
and (2) that part of the amounts paid to him 
by the Department of Army as retired pay 
during the period beginning July 26, 1944, 
and ending December 9, 1948, which, when 
added to the amounts paid to him by the 
Department of Agriculture as salary during 
such period, made his total annual rate of 
compensation more than $3,000. In the 
audit and seitlement of the accounts of 
any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
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United States, full credit shall be given for 
all payments of salary and retired pay made 
to the said John Clarke during the period 
beginning July 26, 1944, and ending Decem- 
ber 9, 1948. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the said John 
Clarke the amount to which he would have 
been entitled for unused leave accrued dur- 
ing his period of employment with the De- 
partment of Agriculture if such employment 
had been authorized by law, and for which 
he was not compensated upon the termina- 
tion of such employment. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the said John 
Clarke, in a lump sum, an amount equal to 
the amount of his retired pay withheld up to 
and including the last day of the month in 
which this act is enacted, and, from and 
after the first day of the month next follow- 
ing the month in which this act is enacted, 
to pay to the said John Clarke the retired 
pay to which he is entitled by law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“That John Clarke, of Berkeley, Calif., be; 
and he is hereby relieved of any and all 
liability to refund to the United States any 
amounts paid to him by the Department of 
Agriculture as salary during the period be- 
ginning August 11, 1946, and ending Febru- 
ary 27, 1948, and during the period beginning 
June 29, 1948, and ending January 7, 1949. 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to the said John Clarke, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, (1) the amount to which he 
would have been entitled for unused leave 
accrued during the period of his employment 
by the Department of Agriculture if such em- 
ployment had been authorized by law, and 
for which he was not compensated upon 
the termination of such employment, and 
(2) the balance of any salary due him upon 
his separation from his employment and re- 
maining unpaid.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES R. KEICHER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1451) 
for the relief of Charles R. Keicher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, as reimbursement to 
Charles R. Keicher, aviation chief, AOUC, 
United States Naval Reserve, of West Cald- 
well, N. J., the sum of $820, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for the value of nine money orders pur- 
chased by said Charles R. Keicher, in favor 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Keicher, 
of Newark, N. J., aboard the U. S. S. Prince- 
ton and lost with all records thereof, as the 
result of enemy action in an engagement 
of war off the Philippine Islands on Oc- 
tober 24, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARL M. CAMPBELL ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1690) 
for the relief of Carl M. Campbell, 
James R. White, and Frederick J. 
Powers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Carl M. Camp- 
bell, Greenwood, Mass., a sum sufficient 
(not to exceed $3,764.91) to satisfy the judg- 
ment recovered by the said Carl M. Camp- 
bell against Frederick J. Powers, Boston, 
Mass., on July 17, 1950, in the Superior 
Court of Suffolk County, Mass. (case No. 
22 to James R. White, Wakefield, 
Mass., a sum sufficient (not to exceed 
$4,148.88) to satisfy the judgment recoy- 
ered by the said James R. White, against 
Frederick J. Powers on July 17, 1950, in the 
Superior Court of Suffolk County, Mass. 
(case xo. E. and (3) to the said 
Frederick J. Powers, a sum equal to $7,913.79 
less the amounts paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under (1) and (2), but in no 
case to exceed the total amount which may 
have been paid by the said Frederick J. 
Powers in partial or full satisfaction of such 
judgments. The payment of the sums spec- 
ified in (1) and (2) shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Carl M. Camp- 
bell and James R. White against the United 
States and the said Frederick J. Powers 
arising out of a collision which occurred 
in Boston, Mass., on August 3, 1942, between 
a mail truck operated by Frederick J. Pow- 
ers as an employee of the United States 
postal service and a motorcycle operated 
by the said Carl M. Campbell and on which 
the said James R. White was riding as a 
passenger. The payment of the sum speci- 
fied in (3) shall be in full satisfaction of 
all claims of the said Frederick J, Powers 
against the United States for indemnifica- 
tion for losses he suffered by reason of 
judgments recovered against him as a re- 
sult of such collision: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act for the payment of any one claim in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with such claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JACK STUCKEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1704) 
for the relief of Jack Stuckey, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Jack Stuckey, the sum of $6,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for medical expenses and injuries 
received October 29, 1934, when an automo. 
bile he was driving was struck in a collision 
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by a truck operated for the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration by D. C. Old- 
ham: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: : 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000” and 
insert 83,500.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to, z 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ESTATE OF YOSHIO FUKUNAGA, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1798) 
for the relief of the estate of Yoshio 
Fukunaga, deceased, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That tie Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $7,500 to the estate of Yoshio 
Fukunaga, deceased, Honolulu, T. H., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the death of 
the said Yoshio Pukunaga, a civilian em- 
ployee of the Department of the Army 
serving in Japan, who died in Tokyo, 
Japan, on July 1, 1948, from injuries sus- 
tained by him on said date in an accident 
involving a United States Army bus: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed gulity of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding 81,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a mot’on to recon- 
sider was laid on the tab’e. 


CHIN HIEN LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1800) 
for the relief of Chin Hien Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Chin Hien Lee, of Honolulu, Hawaii, the 
sum of $6,738.51, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for dam- 
ages suffered and personal injuries sustained 
when he was struck by a vehicle driven by 
personnel of the United States Army, at the 
intersection of Nuuanu and Queen Streets, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, on January 20, 1941: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, insert: 
“Lucy Kong Lee, widow of.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “he” and insert: 
“tue said Chin Hien Lee.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Lucy Kong Lee.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CAPT. WILLIAM GREENWOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1844) 
for the relief of Capt. William Green- 
wood. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous conscnt that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUF DER HEIDE-ARAGONA, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2782) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., 
and certain of its subcontractors against 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, 
and the same hereby is, conferred upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of Auf der Heide-Ara- 
gona, Inc., and through it the claims of its 
subcontractors, against the United States 
arising out of the performance of a contract, 
dated July 25, 1941, with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the construction of a hos- 
pital building at Fort Howard, Md., the work 
on which contract was completed on or about 
November 19, 1943. 

Sec. 2. If the said court shall find that 
the United States through any of its depart- 
ments or agencies delayed the issuance of 
priorities which resulted in subjecting the 
said contractor and its subcontractors to ad- 
ditional costs, including overhead expenses, 
or if the said court shall find that the United 
States, through any such department or 
agency, including Defense Plant Corporation, 
sponsored any work program in the general 
area of the contractor’s work which rendered 
it impossible for the contractor and its sub- 
contractors to achieve that degree of labor 
performance which they would have achieved 
had any such work program not existed, or 
made it necessary for them to pay higher 
wages for such labor as was available than 
they would otherwise have had to pay, and 
that these conditions, or any of them, sub- 
jected the contractor and its subcontractors 
to additional costs and overhead expenses, 
then the said court shall in either event, 
and notwithstanding the bar or defense, if 
any, of laches, lapse of time, or statute of 
limitations, enter judgment for the contrac- 
tor and its subcontractors against the United 
States in the amount of such additional costs 
and expenses. 

Sec. 3. Such claim may be instituted in 
the Court of Claims at any time within 4 
months from the approval of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PETER E. KOLESNIKOFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2918) 
for the relief of Peter E. Kolesnikoff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; to Peter E. Kolesni- 
koff, Chelmsford, Mass., the sum of $1,000, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for the damage resulting from 
a collision, on February 1, 1941, involving 
automobiles owned by the claimant, Peter 
E. Kolesnikoff, and a United States Army 
truck, on Route No, 110, at Westford, Mass.: 
Provided, That no part of any sum appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim satisfied by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE H. WHIKE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3002) 
for the relief of George H. Whike Con- 
struction Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $14,483.45, to George H. Whike Con- 
struction Co., of Canton, Ohio, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for losses sustained on Jackson Park homes 
project contract numbered OH 33037, Can- 
ton, Ohio, as the result of Executive Order 
9301, which changed the workweek from 40 
hours to 48 hours on same date (February 
11, 1943) that such contract was signed: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN FLECKSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3015) 
for the relief of John Fleckstein. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin objected, and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

ESTATE OF MATTIE MASHAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 652) 
for the relief of the estate of Mattie 
Mashaw. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Mat- 
tie Mashaw, the sum of $6,244. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of such estate against the United 
States arising out of the destruction by the 
Sixth Army in the summer of 1944, of a frame 
house, an adobe house, and a well which 
were situated on certain lands in Imperial 
County, Calif., and were owned by the late 
Mattie Mashaw. Such lands are more partic- 
ularly described as follows: 

Northeast quarter and northwest quarter 
of section 4, township 16, range 21, consisting 
of three hundred thirty-eight and ninety 
one-hundredths acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DOLLIveR: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out 86,244 and insert 
“$5,249.45.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TONY MARCHIONDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 657) 
for the relief of Tony Marchiondo. 

Mr DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. SYLVIA LAQUIDARA 


. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 671) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sylvia Laquidara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Sylvia La- 
quidara, of Medford, Mass., the sum of $i,- 
699.28. Payment of such sum shall be in 
full satisfaction of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Sylvia Laquidara against the United 
States on account of expenses incurred by 
her for medical treatment for her son, Sal- 
vatore Laquidara, who was totally disabled 
while. serving in the United States Army: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed ghilty 
of a misdemeanor ind upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,699.28” and 
insert “$1,130.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CARL PARKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1422) 
for the relief of Carl Parks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Carl Parks, of 
Pike County, Ga., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States as compensation for the death of his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Parks, who was killed when 
the automobile in which she was traveling, 
driven by Claude Barnes, was involved in 
a collision with a United States Army truck 
on United States Highway No. 41, about 5.4 
miles north of Griffin, in Spalding County, 
Ga., on or about October 28, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provision of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in the sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EMMET WOOD AND VIOLA WOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1792) 
for the relief of Emmet Wood and Viola 
Wood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Emmet Wood and 
his wife, Viola Wood, jointly, the sum of 
$3,239.10. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Emmet Wood and Viola Wood against 
the United States arising out of injuries sus- 
tained by them when the vehicle in which 
they were passengers was struck by a War 
Department truck at Monterey, Calif., on 
December 25, 1941: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

MAJ. THOMAS H. CAMPBELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2073) 
for the relief of Maj. Thomas H. Camp- 
bell, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. Thomas H. 
Campbell, Heflin, Ala., the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Maj. 
Thomas H. Campbell against the United 
States arising out of the death of his 
minor son, James R. Campbell, which oc- 
curred at Esslingen, Germany, on November 
21, 1949, as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army vehicle: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Major” and in- 
sert “Mr. and Mrs.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “of the said Major 
Thomas H. Campbell.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike cut “his” and insert 
“their.” ö 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOLLIVER: page 
1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and insert 65, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Campbell.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDIE DEAN GARNER SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. P. 2175) 
for the relief of Addie Dean Garner 
Scott. 

There Leing no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Addie Dean Gar- 
ner Scott, the widow of Buford Scott, the 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of her husband, Buford Scott, 
as a result of an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle, on December 11, 1943, 
about 10 miles west of Cookeville, Putnam 
County, Tenn., on United States Highway 70, 
North: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act sLall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall te fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and pasted, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER, ANNA ETTL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 578) 
for the relief of Sister Anna Ettl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the At- 
torney General be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of Sister 
Anna Ettl, as of July 23, 1947, her entry into 
the United States, if she is otherwise admis- 
sible under the immigration laws. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
t- instruct the proper quota control officer 
to deduct one number from the immigration 
quota of Austria. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Sister 
Anna Ettl shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JANINA WOJCICKA ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 632) 
to grant Janina Wojcicka, and her two 
minor sons, Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki 
and Stanislaw Wojcicki, permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Janina Wojcicka and her two minor sons, 
Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki and Stanislaw 
Wojcicki, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
Officer to deduct three numbers from the 
Polish quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Janina 
Wojcicka, Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki, and 
Stanislaw Wojcicki shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been liwfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota officer to deduct 
three numbers from the number of displaced 
persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 
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of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953) .” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Janina Wojcicka, 
Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki, and Stanis- 
law Wojcicki.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FREDERICK EDMOND TOMKINS ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 781) 
for the relief of Frederick Edmond Tom- 
kins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and Edward 
Marshall Tomkins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to cancel 
forthwith the outstanding warrant of arrest, 
order of deportation, warrant of deportation, 
and bond, if any, in the case of the aliens, 
Frederick Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tom- 
kins, and Edward Marshall Tomkins, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and is directed not to issue 
any further such warrants or orders in the 
case of such aliens, insofar as such further 
warrants are based on any unlawful entry 
of such aliens into the United States prior 
to the enactment of this act. Hereafter, for 
the purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, such aliens shall be consid- 
ered to have entered the United States May 
2, 1945, the date of their last entry, and to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert That, for the purposes of the inmi- 
gration and naturalization laws, Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxe>. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota officer to deduct 
three numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BELA ABELES AND MARIA ABELES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 783) 
for the relief of Bela Abeles and Maria 
Abeles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to cancel 
forthwith the outstanding warrant of ar- 
rest, order of deportation, warrant of depor- 
tation, and bond, if any, in the case of the 
aliens Bela Abeles and Maria Abeles, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and is directed not to issue 
any further such warrants or orders in the 
case of such aliens, insofar as such further 
Warrants are based on any unlawful entry of 
such aliens into the United States prior to 
the enactment of this act. Hereafter, for 
the purpuses of the immigration and natu- 


amendment was 


ralization laws, such aliens shall be con- 
sidered to have entered the United States in 
March 1950, the date of their last entry, and 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the Austrian quota of the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, for the purposes of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, Bela Abeles 
and Maria Abeles shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to 
deduct two numbers from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN YAN CHI GEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 789) 
for the relief of John Yan Chi Gee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of section 4 (a) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, per- 
taining to unmarried children under 21 years 
of age of a citizen of the United States, 
shall be held to be applicable to the alien, 
John Yan Chi Gee, minor child of James 
Kwong Gee, United States citizen: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said John Yan Chi Gee is the natural 
born minor child of the said James Kwong 
Gee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, in the administration of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, the 
provisions of sections 4 (g) and 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be held to be applicable to the alien John 
Yan Chi Gee, the minor, unmarried child 
of James Kwong Gee, a citizen of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


was 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MALKA DWOJRA KRON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 899) 
for the relief of Malka Dwojra Kron. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Malka Dwojra Kron shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
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head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Malka 
Dwojra Kron shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHIN YOK KONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1121) 
for the relief of Chin Yok Kong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of section 4 (a) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, per- 
taining to unmarried children under 21 years 
of age of a citizen of the United States, shall 
be held to be applicable to the alien Chin 
Yok Kong, minor child of Chin Koon Fon, 
a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KIMIKO SHIBUYA 


The Clérk called the bill (H. R. 1117) 
for the relief of Kimiko Shibuya. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Kimiko Shibuya, 
the Japanese fiancée of Wilburn L. Rash, a 
citizen of the United States and an hon- 
orably discharged veteran of World War II, 
and that the said Kimiko Shibuya shall be 
eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tempo- 
rary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Kimiko Shibuya is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Wilburn L. 
Rash, and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Kimiko 
Shibuya, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States, and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named 
parties shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Kimiko Shibuya, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
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nent residence of the said Kimiko Shibuya 
as of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was reac the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

PAOLO DANESI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1163) 
for the relief of Paolo Danesi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for tre purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Paolo Danesi shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of his last entry into the United States 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “his last entry 
iuto the United States“ and insert “the 
enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. CHIA LEN LIU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1263) 
for the relief of Dr. Chia Len Liu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence in the United States of 
Dr. Chen Len Liu as of July 13, 1949, the 
date on which he lawfully entered the United 
States. 

_ Sc. 2, Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the quota for Chinese persons of the 
first year that such quota is hereafter avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, Dr. Chia Len Liu shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon the payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to 
deduct one number from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 60 
U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. „ 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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JOSEPH BERNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1479) 
for the relief of Joseph Bernstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Joseph Bernstein, presently resid- 
ing in New York, New York, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
into the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of his last entry into 
the United States, upon payment by him 
of the requirec head tax and visa fee. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct cne number from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available immigra- 
tion quota for nationals of Rumania. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Joseph Bernstein 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully adm‘tted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
Officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recor- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. IHOR SEVCENKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2064) 
for the relief of Dr. Ihor Sevcenko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Ihor Sevcenko shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct cne number from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a inotion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


LUCIA ADAMOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2357) 
for the relief of Lucia Adamos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, and 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, Lucia Adamos, a minor Filipino 
child, shall be considered the alien natural- 
born daughter of Apolonio and Anna A. 
Adamos, citizens of the United States. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
the minor child, Lucia Adamo. shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Apolonio Adamos, 
citizens of the United States.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONCETTA SANTAGATI GIORDANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2450) 
for the relief of Concetta Santagati 
Giordano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Concetta Santagati Giordano, of 
Santo Stefano, Messina, Italy, Italian wife 
of Joseph Giordano, a citizen of the United 
States, may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELEANOR MANSOUR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2552) 
for the relief of Eleanor Mansour. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Eleanor Mansour shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from th. number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bli was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 2615) entitled 
“An act to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended,” dis- 
agreed to by the House, and disagrees to 
the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT AND EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 170 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


was 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3282) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against said bill or any pro- 
vision contained in said bill are hereby 
waived. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3282) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and funds available for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be fixed at not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] and myself. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, in the past we 
have never used more than 2 hours in 
general debate on this bill, and I doubt 
very much that we will go the full 3 hours 
today. However, the arrangement is 
agreeable to me for the time being. It 
may be that we can close general debate 
earlier. 

Mr. GARY. I hope we can close it in 
much less than 3 hours. I wanted to set 
an over-all limit, however, that would 
certainly take care of anybody who 
wanted to speak. This is one of the first 
appropriation bills to come before the 
House, and I think the Members should 
have an opportunity to speak on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3282, with 
Mr. SmitxH of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 35 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before discussing the 
various items of H. R. 3282, the bill 
making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments and 
funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, I wish to pay my 
respects to the members of my subcom- 
mittee who have labored so faithfully 
with me in perfecting the bill. Our 
committee has always prided itself on 
the unanimity of its actions, and I am 
happy to report that with one minor 
exception, which I shall discuss later, 
the committee is today unanimous in 
its recommendations. 

The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] and I have served 
together on the committee for the past 
5 years. During the Eightieth Congress 
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he served as the chairman and I as the 
ranking minority member, Since then 
our positions have been reversed, but 
there has always existed a friendly rela- 
tionship between us, and a spirit of co- 
operation and unity has charecterized 
the work of the entire committee. 

The gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] and the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman], who served 
so ably last session, again made out- 
standing contributions to the work of 
the committee this year. In addition, 
we welcome three new members: Mr. 
SIEMINSKI, of New Jersey; Mr. WILSON, 
of Indiana; and Mr. James, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Our committee has been very fortu- 
nate in naving as its executive secretary 
Mr. Kenneth Sprankle, who is one of 
the most able members of the Appro- 
priations Committee staff. In fact Mr. 
Sprankle is so efficient that his services 
are being used more and more each year 
as an assistant to Mr. Harvey, the clerk 
of the full committee, and we have heard 
with deep regret that after this year 
our subcommittee will probably lose the 
benefit of his services altogether. We, 
therefore, had Mr. Bert Jeinmiller work- 
ing with the committee this year as an 
understudy to Mr. Sprankle. Mr. Hein- 
miller fully demonstrated his abilities 
and gives promise of being a very ac- 
ceptable successor to Mr. Sprankle. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


In addition to the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, this bill 
usually contains authorization for the 
administrative expenditures of the Re- 
construction Finahce Corporation. The 
President has submitted to the Congress 
a plan to reorganize the RFC, and there 
are also pending several bills which have 
been introduced to liquidate the cor- 
poration. Our committee, therefore, 
decided to defer action on RFC expendi- 
tures until the Congress determines what 
disposition shall be made of the agency. 
PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS AND TRUST FUNDS 


Included in this bill are certain perma- 
nant appropriations and trust fund ex- 
penditures totaling approximately $11,- 
500,000,000 which are administered by 
the Treasury Department, but are not 
subject to revision by our committee. 
The largest permanent appropriation is 
interest on the public debt, which in 1952 
will amount to $5,800,000,000. The prin- 
cipal items of trust fund expenditures 
are Federal Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance payments, which will aggregate 
over $4,000,000,000, and Unemployment 
Compensation payments which will ag- 
gregate approximately $1,500,000,000. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


The direct annual appropriations rec- 
ommended in this bill for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for fiscal 
year 1952 aggregate $2,921,600,000, which 
is $36,525,000 less than budget estimates, 
In addition the bill includes authoriza- 
tion for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to use $950,000 of its cor- 
porate funds for administrative expenses, 
which is a reduction of $15,000 of its 
budget estimates. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The budget estimated the administra- 
tive expenditures of the Treasury De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1952 at 
$597,251,000. These requests were 
slashed $11,151,000. The sum of 
$586,100,000 is, therefore, recommended 
in the bill which you have before you. 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Nearly one-half of the total Treasury 
appropriations are allocated to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. This Bureau, 
which is charged with the duty of col- 
lecting the Federal revenue, is one of the 
most important cogs in the entire goy- 
ernmental machinery in these days of 
mounting taxes. The Federal tax bur- 
den is so enormous that unless it is prop- 
erly and equitably administered it will 
become unbearable. Every citizen, 
therefore, must be required to bear his 
fair share of the burden. To accomplish 
this an adequate force of enforcement 
agents are required. 

During the Eightieth Congress, drastic 
cuts in the appropriations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue forced a large re- 
duction in its personnel. The effect was 
reflected in the collection of deficiency 
assessments, Realizing the error, the 
Congress has been gradually restoring a 
portion of the force each year until it 
has now approximately reached its for- 
mer level. In addition to this restora- 
tion of the enforcement personnel, near- 
ly 2,000 additional employees were al- 
lowed in a supplemental assessment last 
year to take care of the increased work 
load under the extended social-security 
program, 

The Bureau did not request an in- 
crease of personnel for 1952, but it did 
project into 1952 a larger number of em- 
ployees for social-security activities 
than the Congress authorized in the 1951 
supplemental appropriations. Our com- 
mittee felt that under these circum- 
stances $3,500,000 could be shaved from 
its request without impairing the work 
of the Bureau. It was constrained to be- 
lieve, however, that any further reduc- 
tions would bring about a reduction of 
revenues. Therefore $252,008,000 are 
recommended in the pending bill. 

TAX RETURNS OF GANGSTERS AND RACKETEERS 


At this point may I direct the attention 
of the Members of the House to the spe- 
cial hearings which our subcommittee 
conducted in connection with charges 
contained in a report of the Special Sen- 
ate Subcommittee To Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime ia Interstate Commerce. 
This committee charged that income tax 
returns are being submitted by gangsters 
and racketeers which the Bureau would 
not accept from ordinary citizens. Al- 
though our subcommittee had concluded 
its regular hearings, officials of the Bu- 
reau were recalled and examined touch- 
ing their practices in dealing with the 
returns of gamblers and racketeers. 
They explained that it is the practice of 
the Bureau to receive and fle any returns 
that are submitted to them, but that such 
acceptance does not preclude them from 
subsequently investigating the returns, 
and that the Bureau has more than 400 
men working full time checking income 
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tax returns filed by gamblers and rack- 
eteers. 

Criminal proceedings were instituted 
in Washington by the Bureau against 
one well known gambler for tax evasion 
on the very day the hearings were con- 
ducted. The policies and practices of 
the Bureau with respect to this type of 
case are fully outlined in the transcript 
of the hearings and I trust that each 
Member of the House will read them. 

COAST GUARD 


The next largest spending unit of the 
Treasury Department is the Coast Guard 
for which the bill recommends $196,- 
000,000. In fact, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Coast Guard to- 
gether spend approximately 75 percent 
of the funds appropriated to the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The Coast Guard during World War 
II was under the Navy. Although it is 
continuing its operation as a branch of 
the Treasury Department during the 
present emergency, its activities are a 
vital part of our defense program. The 
Port Security Act enacted during the 
last session placed upon the Coast Guard 
the responsibility of guarding our sea- 
ports. These additional duties have in- 
creased annual expenditures, but our 
committee realizing the incalculable 
damage that might result from the ex- 
plosion of one atomic bomb in one of our 
principal seaports hesitated to reduce 
this appropriation particularly in the 
face of testimony that the present pro- 
gram covers only minimum require- 
ments. No reduction, therefore, was 
made in the budget estimate for operat- 
ing expenses. The committee did feel 
that some of the contemplated improve- 
ments could be postponed and reduced 
the estimates for acquisition, construc- 
tion, and improvements $1,000,000. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


The Bureau of Customs requested $38,- 
300,000; $37,500,000 is recommended in 
the bill. There has been a large in- 
crease in foreign commerce within the 
last few years. Our committee was im- 
portuned to substantially increase the 
appropriations of the Bureau of Customs 
by importers who complained of unrea- 
sonable delays in customs clearance and 
undue port congestion. The committee 
felt that some relief was justified and 
that it would probably result in an in- 
crease in customs receipts. It felt, how- 
ever, that the Bureau of Customs could 
handle the situation with less personnel 
than requested. 

OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 


There has been a sharp incréase in 
the appropriations for the Office of the 
Treasurer, but this is due to the fact 
that the cost of printing currency which 
heretofore has been borne by the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving has been 
transferred to the Office of the Treasurer 
in accordance with an act passed by the 
last Congress. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


The Commissioner of Narcotics testi- 
fied during the hearings that there has 
been a marked increase in drug addic- 
tion particularly among the teen-agers. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that 
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2 years ago there were 3 addicts under 
the age of 21 at the Lexington Hospital, 
and today there are about 200 patients 
under 21 years of age at this hospital. 

There has been a sharp and steady rise 
in the heroin traffic which is a drug 
twice at potent as morphine, and the 
marijuana situation remains bad. 

A number of dope peddlers have been 
arrested in an important raid here in the 
city of Wash‘ngton within the past few 
days. 

The Bureau has been allowed an in- 
crease of $180,000 over the amount ap- 
propriated in 1951 in an effort to take 
care of this alarming situation. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 

All expenditures of the Post Office De- 
partment must be authorized by the Con- 
gress and are reviewed by our committee. 
The estimated expenditures for the year 
1952 total $2,360,874,000, of which an 
estimated $1,839,500,000 will be derived 
from postal revenues, leaving a deficit 
for 1952, estimated at $521,374,000, to be 
paid out of the general funds of the 
Treasury. 7 

Members of the House will recall that 
the Post Office Department last year 
eliminated certain postal services which 
raised a hue and cry on the floor of the 
House. The Post Office Department 
estimated that this reduction in service 
saved approximately $75,000,000 per 
annum. There are no funds provided in 
this bill to restore those services. To 
the coutrary, the requests of the Post 
Office Department have been trimmed 
$25,374,000. 


The committee feels that there should 


be no further curtailment of service. It 
believes, however, that by the adoption 
of modern methods and the practice of 
strict economy, the reduction can be 
absorbed without impairment of service. 

Postal expenditures have increased 
tremendously within the past few years. 
These increases have been due laregly 
to three causes. 

First, an unprecedented increase in 
the volume of mail. During World War 
II, postal volume climbed to new heights, 
and it was assumed that after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities there would be a de- 
cline. Instead the volume has continued 
to increase each year. 

Second, prior to 1945, postal employees 
had not received a salary increase for 20 
years. Since 1945, four pay increase 
laws have passed the Congress which 
have increased employees’ compensation 
approximately $785,000,000 annually. 
This amount is more than the entire 
annual postal receipts prior to World 
War II. 

Third, the cost of transporting the 
mail by rail and air has greatly in- 
creased. The rates for transporting mail 
by railroad is fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The rates for 
transporting mail by air is fixed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The railroads have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for an 
increase of 95 percent in mail pay. The 
original petition was filed on February 
18, 1947. For the first time, the Post 
Office Department has actively contested 
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the increase. After a preliminary hear- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion allowed an interim increase of 25 
percent. A compromise agreement be- 
tween the Department and the railroads 
has been reached for additional pay up 
to December 31,1950. The order entered 
by the Commission approving the settle- 
ment provides for a fixed payment of 
$312,000,000 to all railroads in addition 
to the rates in effect when the petition 
was filed on February 18, 1947. Since 
$160,000,000 has already been paid under 
the 25 percent interim increase allowed 
by the Commission, the balance due un- 
der the order is $152,000,006, for which a 
supplemental appropriation will be pre- 
sented to the House in the near future. 

The rates for 1951 and 1952 have not 
yet been determined by the Commission. 
The figures contained in this bill are 
based upon the old rate plus the 25 per- 
cent interim increase heretofore allowed 
by the Commission. 

Notwithstanding these terrific in- 
creases in cost, there has been practi- 
cally no increase in postal rates. This 
accounts for the annual half billion 
dollar deficit. 

First class nail is the only class that 
is now self-sustaining. All other classes 
are carried at a loss to the Department. 
A petition is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
crease the rates on fourth c.ass or parcel. 
post mail, and a bill is pending before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service to increase other classes. The 
Post Office Department cannot be ex- 
pected to absorb rapidly inereasing costs 
without corresponding increases in 
rates. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 

The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has impressed our committee as 
being an exceptionally well managed 
corporation. No funds are appro- 
priated for the expenses of the bank, 
but its administrative expenses which 
are paid from corporate funds must be 
authorized by the Congress. The bill 
recommends $950,000 for the fiscal year 
1952, which is a reduction of $15,000 
from budget estimates and $15,000 less 
than the amount appropriated in 1951. 
The net profit of the bank was $49,500,- 
000 in 1951 and is estimated at $51,300,- 
000 in 1952. The bank has had an ex- 
ceptionally low loss experience, and its 
normally acknowledged losses have 
amounted to only about $250,000 on a 
total output of funds of over $2,500,000,- 
000, which is less than one-hundredth 
of 1 percent. 

LIMITATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

The bill, on page 14, beginning in line 
24, under postal operations, contains a 
proviso that during the current fiscal 
year the inventory of trucks, tractors, 
and trailers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall not exceed 11,500 such vehi- 
cles at any ‘ime. The purpose of this 
language is not to limit or restrict the 
Post Office Department in securing 
necessary equipment, but rather to force 
it to dispose of old and dilapidated 
equipment which is expensive to operate. 
New equipment for replacements has 
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been authorized in the bill, and the old 
equipment should be disposed of. 

On page 15 beginning in line 12, under 
the transportation of mails appears the 
following language: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no part of any funds appropriated to the 
Post Office Department shall hereafter be 
used for the transportation (within the 
continental limits of the United States) of 
mail over any route or by any means which 
the Postmaster General determines to be 
more costly than other available and equally 
satisfactory routes or means. 


The purpose of this language is to 
give the Postmaster General the discre- 
tion as to what route or means he shall 
use in the transportation of mails. This 
language is the one point in the bill on 
which the committee is not unanimous. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD], the ranking minority 
member, disagrees with the other mem- 
bers and in a minority report recom- 
mends that the language be deleted. 

As chairman of the committee, I have 
discussed this bill in rather elaborate 
detail. In so doing, I was prompted by 
the thought that in these days of stag- 
gering expenditures, every possible effort 
must be made to hold appropriations to 
a minimum. Our subcommittee has 
carefully scrutinized every item. The 
Members of the House are entitled to a 
full and cormplete explanation of our 
actions. I submit the results of our 
investigations for your consideration. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr.SADLAK. This has to do particu- 
larly with the last part of the gentle- 
man’s statement. I have listened to it 
most attentively and I do not know 
whether it is because the gentleman and 
his subcommittee have been more zeal- 
ous than the other subcommittees on 
appropriations in bringing the first ap- 
propriation bill to the floor or not, but 
particularly in reference to the last state- 
ment the gentleman says that the House 
is entitled to know of the scrutiny with 
which all of these proposals have been 
submitted. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Has the gentleman and his 
subcommittee had available to it any 
information other than that submitted 
to the gentleman and his committee by 
the administrators of these departments? 

Mr. GARY. With respect to the first 
remark that the gentleman made, I would 
like to say that this committee is usu- 
ally the first subcommittee to report its 
bill to the floor of the House. We started 
our hearings before any of the other 
subcommittees, and, in addition, al- 
though this bill is one of the largest from 
the standpoint of total expenditures au- 
thorized, it is a rather compact measure, 
dealing with only two departments. 

With respect to the assistance that 
this committee has had, may I say that 
the committee itself has done consider- 
able investigating on its own account. 
Members of the committee during the 
past 3 years have visited practically all 
of the larger post offices in the United 
States. These visits have included the 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
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St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
the New Orleans post offices. In addi- 
tion, the committee has visited practi- 
cally every installation of major impor- 
tance of the Coast Guard. Last fall it 
visited Alaska. It has also inspected 
the New York, Marylard, Louisiana, 
California, and various other installa- 
tions of the Coast Guard. The commit- 
tee has had several investigations con- 
ducted by staff members, and I dare say 
the Treasury Department has had more 
investigations by outside firms than any 
other branch of the Government. This 
is due to the fact that our committee has 
been insisting on these Departments 
moe the most modern methods avail- 
able. 

Two years ago, I believe it was in the 
Eightieth Congress, we started two out- 
side investigations, one of the Coast 
Guard and one of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. The outside firms who made those 
investigations were selected by the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

These surveys resulted in numerous 
recommendations for improvements, 
many of which have been installed and 
others are in the process of installation. 

In addition, the Coast Guard this year 
has had two additional surveys made by 
outsiders, one of personnel and one of 
the methods of handling of its docks 
and harbors. 

I doubt very seriously whether there 
are any two departments of the Gov- 
ernment that have been as carefully in- 
vestigated as these two departments., 
Frankly, I want to say, and the commit- 
tee report so states, that the committee 
is not altogether satisfied with the re- 
sults accomplished in the Post Office De- 
partment insofar as the installation of 
modern machinery, equipment, and 
methods is concerned, but we are work- 
ing on that project and we can at least 
report progress. 

Mr. SADLAK. I thank the gentleman 
for that explanation. Did the gentle- 
man’s committee or any members of his 
staff perchance visit the Boston post 
office during the past year? 

Mr. GARY. No, we have not been to 
Boston. The farthest north we have 
been is New London, Conn., where we 
visited the Coast Guard Academy and 
the other installations there. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
Mr. TABER. I wish the gentleman 


would tell us, if he could, what he en- 
visages would happen as the result of the 
language on page 15, lines 12 to 18. I 
think there has been considerable talk 
about that. I believe we should have a 
little bit of an idea of what effect it is 
going to have and how it will work. 

Mr. GARY. The purpose of the lan- 
guage is merely to give the Postmaster 
General the right to say what means he 
will use in the transportation of mail. It 
is designed primarily to take care of the 
situation which has arisen in connection 
with the helicopter service in the Post 
Office Department. At the present time 
they are operating a helicopter service 
in Chicago and in Los Angeles. The 
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service in Chicago is costing approxi- 
mately $325,000 a year. The Postmaster 
General tells our committee that the 
service can be rendered just as satis- 
factorily by trucks at a cost of $75,000 
a year. Therefore, that operation is 
costing the Post Office Department ap- 
proximately $275,000 a year. 

A petition is now pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to establish a 
similar service in New York. Strangely 
enough, under the law the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board can grant a certificate for 
helicopter service from a post office to 
the air field and, if when the certificate 
is granted, the Postmaster General is 
compelled to use the service whether he 
wants to use it or not. Regardless of the 
cost, regardless of the need, he is com- 
pelled to use that service. That is why 
we are spending $275,000 more a year in 
1 than is necessary to handle that 
mail. 

The situation is now becoming worse. 
We have one other application now and, 
in the opinion of our subcommittee the 
demand will spread. If they have heli- 
copter service in New York, Philadelphia 
is going to wantit. If Philadelphia gets 
it, Baltimore is going to wantit. If Bal- 
timore gets it, the city of Richmond, in 
which I live, is going to want similar 
service and as the service expands, we 
are going to add tremendous cost to the 
transportation of mail, This language 
does not say that you cannot have heli- 
copter service if there is a need for it 
but it simply leaves the matter to the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, 
rather than to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH,. Do TI under- 
stand that this language is supposed to 
apply to the discretion of the Postmas- 
ter General in reference to the helicopter 
service, or does it extend beyond that 
point and apply also to any air-mail 
service? 

Mr. GARY. We feel he should have 
that discretion. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. In respect 
to all mail service? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. We feel he should 
have that with respect to all mail serv- 
ice. Of course this language would not 
apply to ordinary air-mail service where 
the patron has paid an additional sum 
to have his mail carried by air. It 
would not apply in a case of that kind, 
which is true of practically all of the air- 
mail service. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. COMBS. I have had some inquir- 
ies from my part of the country from 
people who are interested in this feeder 
line air-mail service of the small lines 
that are now carrying air mail. Could 
this language be used to take away that 
air-mail service and substitute some 
other form of service? 

Mr. GARY. Not at all, unless the 
other service is less costly and equally 
satisfactory. It has to be less costly and 
equally satisfactory. Right now the 
Postmaster General has that right. It 
does not change that. 
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Mr. COMBS. You indicated that this 
provision, or this language would not 
apply to mail service where the patron 
pays the extra postage. 

Mr. GARY. That is right. 

Mr. COMBS. That is true of all the 
airlines carrying the regular mail. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Virginia said that the statement that the 
gentleman from Texas made is correct. 
The language of the Act, as the gentle- 
man has produced it, says that the Post- 
master General has the right regardless, 
whether it is airmail, railroad mail, or 
any other kind of mail and if he finds a 
cheaper way of doing it, he can use it. 

I would like to read the language. It 
says there shall hereafter be used for the 
transportation of mail over any route or 
by any means which the Postmaster 
General determines to be more costly 
than any other available—note it says 
any other available, and equally satisfac- 
tory routes or means. All he has to do 
is determine that for himself, to deter- 
mine that it is equally satisfactory and 
that route, the trans-Texas and the rest 
of them go out of business. 

Mr. GARY. I stated that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is all there is to 
that. 

Mr. GARY. Iso stated 

Mr. HINSHAW. All right, but the 
gentleman cannot say that the Postmas- 
ter General has a right, must because a 
man puts an airmail stamp on it dis- 
patch it by air line That is not true, as 
I understand this language, 

Mr. GARY. Oh, yes. Certainly 
where the air service has been paid for 
the Postmaster General would be under 
obligation to transmit that mail by air 
if possible. Insofar as the feeder lines 
are concerned the Postmaster General 
has the absolute right to make changes 
in those lines at the present time if he 
so desires. The purpose of those lines 
is to speed up the service and to assist 
in the transportation of the mail. It is 
not the purpose of the committee to 
change that situation at all. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the Postmaster 
General have the right to change the 
feeder-line service at the present time 
without this language? 

Mr. GARY. He is changing it. He is 
authorized to carry the mail by any 
route he wants to, except where there 
is a specific direction to use a certain 
route, and in this case I know of no 
direction of that kind. 

Mr, HINSHAW. If an air-mail cer- 
tificate is granted to an air line, whether 
it be a feeder line or a trunk line or 
what-not? 

Mr. GARY. He would have to use 
that line. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; not under the 
terms of this rider, as I understand it. 

Mr. GARY. The Postmaster General 
would have to use that line if there was 
a certificate granted for mail for that 
particular service. That is right. He 
would have to use it unless under this 
law he determined that there was an 
equally satisfactory and less costly serv- 
ice, and it is my contention that in that 
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event he should be permitted to use the 
less costly service if it is equally 
satisfactory. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But let us point out 
to the gentleman from Texas that what 
he assumed in his question is true, that 
the Postmaster Genera} can effectively 
cancel the certificate of a feeder air line 
by not giving it any mail. 

Mr. GARY. It might operate in that 
case. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly 
right, and the gentleman from Texas 
was correct in using that assumption. 

Mr. GARY. And I think the Post- 
master General could probably do it now. 

Mr. C Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I deem it a happy privi- 
lege to serve on the subcommittee han- 
dling this bill and I am very proud of 
our chairman, my colleagues, and our 
committee clerk. Our studies and con- 
siderations have been most serious and 
siucere. All of us are aware of the dan- 
gers that improper Federal spending 
means to our very survival in these per- 
ilous days. Our decisions, except in the 
case of a legislative rider attached to 
the bill and protected by the rule, have 
been unanimous. I believe the rider has 
no place in our bill and should be elimi- 
nated as it was last year. 

During the hearings, I requested 
Treasury Secretary Snyder to prepare 
for our committee a memorandum on 
the method the Soviet Union is employ- 
ing to raise revenues to develop and 
maintain its vast military establishment. 
His memorandum leads off with the 
statement that roughly 60 percent of the 
U. S. S. R.’s budget receipts in the post- 
war period have been financed by a turn- 
over or sales tax. No wonder there has 
to be an iron curtain. 

With my colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee, I cannot help but wish it had 
been possible to consider other appro- 
priation bills before that dealing with 
Treasury and Post Office operations. 
These are service agencies, one of which 
is continually running in the red, and 
the history of the House Appropriations 
Committee will show that it has not been 
possible down through the years to effect 
extraordinary cuts. Of the $586,100,000 
allowed for the Treasury, a total of 
$491,402,000 is made up in needs of the 
United States Coast Guard, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Bureau of Customs, 
Secret Service, and the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics. It should be clear that none of 
these agencies can stand any substan- 
tial cuts. Let me discuss some of the 
circumstances involved. 

The United States Coast Guard, al- 
though part of the Treasury Department, 
is a vital component of the national de- 
fense. In time of war it is automatically 
transferred from the Treasury to the 
Navy. Two years ago, in passing a codi- 
fication of laws for the Coast Guard, 
this body reaffirmed the Guard’s military 
status in these words: 

The Coast Guard * * shall be a 
military service and a branch of the Armed 
Forces at all times (14 U. S. C. 1). 


During the last two years this country 
has been involved in an international sit- 
uation which, although not a state of 
declared war, is sufficiently serious that 
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we have approved with little question the 
expenditure of billions of dollars for our 
defense agencies. Except for one rela- 
tively small expansion for port security 
approved last fall, the Coast Guard has 
received not one penny for expansion for 
military readiness. Today the personnel 
manning schedule of Coast Guard units 
is on exactly the same basis as was pro- 
vided for the fiscal year 1949. A cut will 
mean a reduction in military personnel, 
a reduction below a standard of peace- 
time operation established in 1949—or a 
curtailment of a program of port security 


adopted and approved by this group less 


than 6 months ago. Will anyone say 
with any degree of assurance that there 
is less danger to our ports today than 
there was last September? 

At the hearings on this bill I asked the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice 
Admiral Merlin O'Neill, how prepared 
the Coast Guard would be if M-day came 
tomorrow and he replied that this mili- 
tary unit would be “caught short.” I 
asked him how many men he could mus- 
ter in the event of a sudden emergency— 
an attack on a specific area. I men- 
tioned New York and he indicated that 
presently there would not be more than 
300. I don’t care to disclose the exact 
number that will be available when the 
Port Security program so recently inau- 
gurated is fully .completed, but the 
mathematics are simple and anyone can 
Approximately 4,200 men 
have been provided for thirteen vital port 
areas, or an average of approximately 
330 men per port, Even admitting that 
New York, because of its size and im- 
portance, gets more than an average 
share, there will still be less than 1,000 
men to protect the largest and one of the 
most vital port areas of the country from 
damage, destruction by sabotage, or 
subversive attack. 

The war plans of the Coast Guard are 
part of the Navy plans. The missions of 
the Coast Guard in event of war are 
assigned by the Navy and, while I cannot 
list those missions for secrecy reasons, I 
can state that they are missions only the 
Coast Guard is to perform. They do not 
duplicate the missions of other services. 
I can say too that these missions require 
an immediate expansion of the Coast 
Guard on M-Day, and within 2 or 3 
months after that time the Coast Guard 
must more than double its strength, and 
that doubling must be in trained men. 
Where will they come from? I do not 
know and I fear the Coast Guard does 
not know. 

The service has tried desperately to 
reactivate, revitalize and train a reserve 
force that was born just before World 
War II, sprang into full existence dur- 
ing that war and then practically dis- 
solved after VJ-day for lack of funds. 
Last year I led a fight on the floor of 
this House for a small appropriation 
for reserve training. I am happy that 
the amount was allowed, even though 
it was only enough to provide a start 
in a rounded program. Unfortunately, 
there will be no volunteers after M-day 
to which the Coast Guard can turn. Se- 
lective Service will freeze everything and 
the Office of Selective Service has indi- 
cated that after M-day 2 or 3 months 
will be required before any men will be 
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available to any armed service. It takes 
2 to 3 months to train an apprentice 
seaman, anywhere from 2 months to a 
year to train a rated man, depending 
upon the specialty, after the basic 3 
- months’ period, In other worde, from 
3 to 15 months after M-day, under pres- 
ent conditions, the Coast Guard will 
begin to have available tne men it should 
have on M-day plus 1 week, M-day plus 
1 month and M-day plus 2 months, 

May I direct your attention to page 
173 of the hearings, an interrogation of 
Admiral Richmond by our distinguished 
chairman: 

Mr. Gary. As I understand, in this pro- 
gram you are not asking for any personnel 
over and above the number that has already 
been approved for 1951? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 


We have pledged ourselves to the de- 
fense of these United States. The Coast 
Guard appropriations in this bill will 
promote this undertaking. 

The Congress has enacted tax laws 
which under present conditions require 
the filing of approximately 90,000,000 tax 
returns of all classes covering 79 sepa- 
rate sources of revenue. The gross rev- 
enue yield during 1950 was $38,900,000,- 
000. For 1951 the yield is expected to be 
$47,800,000,000. 

The collection of this sum involves a 
wide variety of administrative tasks em- 
bracing interpretation and ruling serv- 
ices, investigation and audit, collection 
of delinquent accounts, consideration of 
taxpayer appeals, regulatory and inspec- 
tion work in the alcohol tax field, cler- 
ical processing of returns and account- 
ing for funds, and executive control. 

The inherently complex nature of tax 
administration requires manpower to 
perform any reasonably satisfactory ad- 
ministrative job. The total cost of tax 
administration during 1950 was 59 cents 
for each $100 of tax collections. 

Recently enacted legislation in connec- 
tion with the social-security amend- 
ments of 1950 has substantially increased 
the workload of the Revenue Service, as 
well as many provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1950. No request as yet has been 
made for a 1952 supplemental to take 
care of the excess-profits tax amend- 
ments. 

During 1950 a total of 4,326,886 returns 
were examined out of the total of close 
to 90,000,000 filed. The added tax ob- 
tained through these examinations ag- 
gregated $1,747,592,000. In recent tes- 
timony given by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue before the Ways and 
Means Committee, he stated that an 
additional amount of $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000 would have been obtained 
if every taxpayer had made a complete 
return of his liability. 

The Bureau has been undergoing for 
the past few years, as a result of inves- 
tigations of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and others, a rather complete over- 
haul of its operations, and many far- 
reaching improvements in procedures 
have been inaugurated. 

Any reduction in appropriations simply 
means a direct reduction in the examin- 
ing capacity of the Bureau. Any reduc- 
tion in the examining capacity directly 
results in more incorrect returns being 
placed in the files without audit. 
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The present reduction of $3,500,000 in 
the Bureau's estimates, which has been 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee, is, roughly, the equivalent of 
about 900 man-years, 

Recent disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee has indicated the need for 
activity from a tax-enforcement stand- 
point in connection with the criminal 
element of our population. At the pres- 
ent time the Bureau has approximately 
400 investigators, which has been de- 
scribed in the press as a special rack- 
eteer-gangster unit. I am reliably in- 
formed today that the Treasury plans 
to step up this number to at least 700 
and the effort in this field will be inten- 
sified as it has never been before. 

With taxes at the currently high level 
and the likelihood of further increases, 
the importance and difficulty of tax col- 
lection are bound to increase. Any 
diminution of effort in this field by re- 
ducing the number of tax-enforcement 
agents will be an official stimulant to 
the criminal element of our population, 
as well as those not disposed to pay taxes, 
to continue to evade their responsibili- 
ties. If Congress is to continue to in- 
crease the scope of taxes and to make 
them more effective by attempting to 
close loopholes, the administrative arm of 
the Government of carrying out the en- 
acted laws will have to be strengthened. 

There was a period of more than 20 
years in which the Bureau of Narcotics 
sought no increase in its appropriation. 
This was because the narcotic-enforce- 
ment situation in this country seemed to 
be well in hand. Year by year the rate 
of narcotic addiction in the country was 
being gradually reduced. Year by year 
the amount of narcotics available in the 
narcotic traffic was slowly being choked 
off. As costs of operation of the Bureau 
soared, these were absorbed and the force 
gradually reduced from a prewar average 
of approximately 250 men. The average 
number of field agents was finally 
brought down as low as 175 in the last 
fiscal year. Increases allowed by the 
Congress have permitted a very modest 
rise this year to an average of 190 men. 

Here is a bureau which played fair 
with the Congress and the taxpayer. 
There was no inclination to maintain 
an organization for organization's sake. 
The size of the force was closely adapted 
to the problem at hand. 

About 2 years ago the Bureau noted 
a sharp and alarming increase in the 
number of new addicts that were ap- 
pearing. Also, there was a significant 
increase in the amount of heroin, the 
most dangerous drug of addiction, which 
was becoming available in the illicit 
narcotic traffic. The Bureau is not able 
with its present force to stop this dan- 
gerous trend. Heculean efforts have 
been made. Month after month nar- 
cotic agents, who are paid for only 40 
hours, have been working an average of 
55 hours per week, contributing almost 
2 days a week for which they receive no 
compensation except the knowledge of 
a job well done. Their efforts have re- 
sulted in the production of an impres- 
sive number of cases per agent. For its 
size, the Bureau puts on the dockets a 
tremendously high ratio of the crim- 
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disposed of in our courts. The Bureau 
believes that as a result of its cases, it 
has the highest number of persons serv- 
ing time in penitentiaries per officer 
employed of any Federal investigative 
agency. 

Despite this great energy and produc- 
tion, we are still losing ground in the 
fight against the narcotic traffic. The 
ratio of addiction is still on the rise. 
Each new addict is a particular tragedy. 
He presents a difficult case to cure. He 
becomes a source of infection from 
which other addicts are made. A 
younger class than formerly is becom- 
ing addicted. Many hoodlums in their 
late teens and early twenties are resort- 
ing to drugs. The people in this coun- 
try have become alarmed. They are be- 
sieging the Bureau of Narcotics with 
requests for action in specific matters. 
The Bureau, with its limited facilities, 
finds it physically impossible to respond 
to many of these requests. 

Elaborate and extensive schemes seek- 
ing to correct this situation are being 
advocated. 

There is another serious aspect to the 
present increase in drug addiction in 
that many of the new addicts are in the 
age range where they should be subject 
to the military draft. At the present 
time, this puts an additional burden on 
the Bureau of Narcotics, which must 
work in connection with the military 
people to keep narcotic peddling away 
from military concentrations. Also, it 
must assist the draft and military au- 
thorities in coping with those cases 
where drug addiction is falsely advanced 
as a reason for escaping military service. 

The Bureau of Narcotics feels that the 
best single action which can be taken 
against the narcotic traffic and the best 
single step to reduce drug addiction in 
this country is additional investigative 
activity against the narcotic traffickers 
coupled with vigorous prosecution and 
substantial penitentiary sentences, The 
Bureau’s requests are modest, Certainly 
if an additional 30 agents, or for that 
matter if twice that mumber were re- 
quired to check the increase in narcotic 
addiction in this country, they should 
be made available. 

I was glad to note a sentence recently 
imposed on a peddler of narcotics by 
Passaic County Judge Alexander M. 
MacLeod of my home city of Paterson, 
N. J. As he sentenced the offender to 
the limit of the law in our State—7 years 
behind the bars—Judge MacLeoc said: 

A fellow who will go out and sell narcotics, 
in the opinion of the court, is worse than a 
murderer, because one who sells or distrib- 
utes narcotics kills the soul of a person. The 
narcotic vendor brings slow death and dis- 
grace, for the addict loses pride, honor, and 
integrity; his usefulness is gone and his 
veracity is destroyed. The illegal dispenser 
of narcotics is a major criminal. He is a 
triple threat to the health, safety, and morals 
of the community. For people who prey upon 
the weakness of a man, where they sell nar- 
cotics to addicts, I think there is no ade- 
quate punishment. It is one of the most 
corrupt rackets in the United States today. 
From it comes mind-, body-, and soul-de- 
stroying habits that rob the victim of reason. 
There is no habit that can more encourage 
criminality in its worst form. All this can be 
laid to the viper who puts narcotics into the 
hands of victims for the gain of money. 
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Regarding the Post Office Department, 
I invite careful scrutiny of the subcom- 
mittee’s criticism in its report on this 
pill. Let me quote briefly therefrom: 


The committee still believes, in spite of 
the testimony on mechaniration presented 
at this year’s hearings, that the Post Office 
Department is still dragging its feet when it 
comes to the installation of modern me- 
chanical equipment in its large city post 
offices throughout the country. The com- 
mittee’s interest in improving and expedit- 
ing the handling of mail in large post offices 
is well known to the Department, but it is 
taking too little heed of what the committee 
has said on this subject in previous reports. 
Again the committee wishes to restate, most 
emphatically this time, that the Post Office 
Department must take immediate steps to 
survey its needs of mechanical equipment 
and proceed without further delay with a 
plan which would embrace the complete in- 
stallation of suitable mechanical equipment 
in those post offices which have a sufficient 
volume of mail to justify it. 


The report then describes a visit sev- 
eral members of the committee made to 
the post office at Dallas, Tex., where was 
discovered a complete and simple 
method of sorting incoming mail ap- 
parently not used elsewhere. The com- 
mittee said: 

The establishment of such a system in 
other offices throughout the country will 
enable the maximum use to be made of new 
employees at a much earlier period than 
would otherwise be possible. 


In another section of the report there 
is this further criticism: 

The committee regrets very much the ex- 
treme reluctance of the Post Office officials 
to encourage postal employees to partici- 
pate in the suggestion system which is being 
used to advantage by all Government de- 
partments and large industrial and com- 
mercial firms. 


And: 

The committee is very disappointed that 
the Department has, up to this time, failed 
to make any award to Mr, John Sestak, an 
employee of the Chicago post office, who 
designed and constructed a mail distribu- 
ting machine which has been in use over a 
long period of time. 


The excuse given in this case, inci- 
dentally, was that it would be difficult 
for the Department to estimate the sav- 
ings. This is not convincing to the com- 
mittee and it is felt that the failure to do 
anything in this instance certainly does 
not encourage other employees in the 
postal service to submit ideas for im- 
provements in postal operations. On this 
subject the report has this to say: 

It simply is not a healthy condition, con- 
tributes little to the morale of the employees, 
and fails utterly to stimulate their interest, 
industry, and imagination to say nothing of 
the failure of the Post Office Department to 


take advantage of the reduced cost of op- 


erations which. would naturally and inevi- 
tably follow. 


The report made no reference to the 
extraordinary postal payroll fraud per- 
petrated in one of our large eastern 
cities. It has been discovered that more 
than 200 employees were involved to the 
extent of $1,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. In the hearings the Postmaster 
General told us that a large force of in- 
spectors were working on this case, which 
involved the ringing-in of time-clock 
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cards for services not rendered. The 
Postmaster General admitted that fraud 
could not have happened without a 
weakness in supervision. 

While I know of no reflections against 
the Inspector Service, I cannot help but 
wonder if the present system, under 
which inspectors are permitted to live 
and work in one community without ro- 
tation, is in the best interests of the 
service. In a sense they become part of 
the local post office family and yndoubt- 
edly it is sometimes difficult to file com- 
plaints which may be damaging to that 
family. The Department admits it is 
giving consideration to rotation, but is 
inclined to defend the present order. 

When he was first questioned by Mem- 
bers of Congress after his curtailment 
order last year, the Postmaster General 
said he had a fair idea how much would 
be saved and his idea then, in his own 
words, was, “I would say something 
around $20,000,000 may be saved by this 
procedure.” Since that time he has re- 
vised this figure upward until it is now 
seventy-five or eighty million dollars. 
Yet the Department admits it has not 
been able to estimate the actual sav- 
ings and no records have been main- 
tained from which actual figures might 
be furnished. This is admitted in a let- 
ter dated February 15, 1951, addressed 
to Senator Irvine M. Ives, of New York, 
by Assistant Postmaster General Joseph 
J. Lawler. It is my contention that the 
postal service in the United States could 
be normalized, that is, a return made 
to the regular two-delivery system in 
residential areas and the use of the di- 
rectory service, without the addition of 
one extra dollar. 

It is also my belief that the Post Office 
Department needs outside help. A com- 
petent management-engineering- effi- 
ciency concern could show it how to 
modernize and cut costs. As the com- 
mittee report emphasizes, the Depart- 
ment drags its feet in any orientation of 
this kind. In this connection, let me 
call your attention to a statement by our 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Gary. He 
was addressing the Postmaster General 
and he said this: 

I believe there is a tremendous field in 
the Post Office Department for some savings 
by the adoption of more modern methods. 
In my opinion outside mechanical engineers 
could give you considerable assistance in 
working out these problems. 


I was amazed when the Postmaster 
General told the committee that his fan 
mail on that curtailment order ran 100 
to 1 in favor of his action and I have 
heard recent statements by those sup- 
porting him that the people of our coun- 
try are not really complaining, that busi- 
ness is not impeded, and that there is 
general satisfaction with military mail. 
I want to read some editorials and other 
comments bearing on this, 

Here is an editorial appearing in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of Saturday, 
March 3, 1951, entitled “Once-a-Month 
Mail Service”: 

ONCE-A-MONTH MAIL SERVICE 

Although the Post Office may have some 
mathematical justification for its stand that 
higher rates are necessary to overcome the 
chronic postal deficits, it would have more 
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popular support for its plea if the service 
provided now were a little less erratic. 

The cut in mail deliveries to one a day in 
residential areas hasn't ended the deficits. 
What it has done is to put home postal serv- 
ice in this country on a par with the deliv- 
eries in the more backward countries. 

But the decline in mail service hasn't end- 
ed there. One business concern in this city 
has reported that postcards it dropped in the 
box on February 1 reached their destina- 
tions—also in the city—as late as February 
28. Is this one-a-day service, or once-a- 
month? 

Complaints against this sort of thing are 
manifestly warranted. They cannot be 
brushed off with explanations that postcards 
ought to carry 2-cent instead of 1-cent 
stamps. Nor can they be answered with an- 
other plea for bigger appropriations, 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I was very 
much interested in the gentleman’s com- 
ments relative to the proposed savings by 
the Postmaster General because of his 
reduction order. If there were any- 
thing to this particular saving why is it 
not reflected in the appropriation re- 
quest now before us? Instead of reflect- 
ing a saving they are asking for $16,922.- 
000 more for that purpose for the fiscal 
year 1952 than they had in 1951. How 
can you reconcile that? 

Mr. CANFIELD. The answer of the 
Postmaster General is just this: There 
has been an increase in the volume of 
mail and any savings had to be used up 
for necessary postal service. 

I have here an editorial from the Salt 
Lake Tribune of February 27, 1951, en- 
titled “Delayed Mail Service Annoys 
Newspaperman”: 

DELAYED MAIL SERVICE ANNOYS NEWSPAPERMAN 

A newspapering friend of this paper who 
has lived in many parts of the world in 
pursuit of his trade has recently moved from 
Chicago to New York City, and now is keep- 
ing tabs on the mail service between the 
former town and the New York borough in 
which he lives. 

He says that ordinary mail from Chicago 
to Queens takes 4 days—about the same time 
as air mail from Chicago to Rome. 

His conclusion is that the United States 
now has about the same letter service as a 
second-rate Latin-American country. It's 
better in Brazil, and in many European 


countries whose governments we subsidize. 


Particularly it is far better in England. 

If the time ever comes when our Govern- 
ment finds a decreased need for raising living 
standards all over the world, he thinks, per- 
haps some of the savings could be devoted 
to improving the cross-country mail service 
in the United States. 


He says it is better in England. The 
Postmaster General himself testified to 
that. 

Here is the Daily Advance published 
every afternoon except Sunday by Carter 
Glass & Sons, Lynchburg, Va.: 

I read from a letter to the editor: 

There are several things in connection with 
the United States postal service that puzzle 
me. I'd like to ask a few questions and 
see if anybody can provide the answers. 

First. Why does it take 4 days for a 
letter to be delivered from a city in North 
Carolina to a person in Lynchburg? 

Second. Why is a letter addressed to a per- 
son well-known in Lynchburg returned to 
the sender, more than a thousand miles 
away, because there is not a specific street 
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address, though this can be immediately 
found in both the telephone directory and 
the city directory? 

Third, How is it that I often get a letter 
from’ Europe more quickly than one from New 
York? 

Fourth. Why is it that a magazine mailed 
in New York often does not reach me until 
2 weeks after being mailed? 


I am not going to read the response of 
the editor; it is too hot. 
Now I read from a trade paper: 


[From the Advertising Age of February 19, 
1951] 


POSTAL SERVICE: Ban AND GETTING WORSE 


From every side one hears complaints 
about the deteriorating postal service. 

A correspondent tells us, for example, of an 
instance in which it took 9 days for a plate, 
mailed parcel post in his own city, to reach 
him, and of another instance in which a let- 
ter which was incorrectly addressed got to a 
postal substation within 3 miles of his office 
and wes then returned to the writer, more 
than 1,000 miles away, because the post office 
would not supply directory service. 

These are extreme, but by no means un- 
usual instances of the manner in which the 
postal service, once the pride of the entire 
Nation, has deteriorated, to the detriment of 
business, the public, and the Government 
itself. There are bitter stories whispered 
here and there to the effect that some of the 
deterioration was planned that way to prove 
to a reluctant Congress how badly the service 
needs additional revenue. We hope and be- 
lieve that they are not true. 

But it is clear that postal service is a long 
way from being as good as it once was, and 
it is completely ridiculous that this should 
be so. No service of the Government so 
directly affects the lives of all the people; 
none is so widely used or so deeply trusted. 
Holding the country together without the 
communications system that is the United 
States Mails is unthinkable. And a deteri- 
oration in its vital service can be disastrous. 
Whatever it takes to get first-class service 
must be provided, No other attitude is worth 
considering. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 

2 gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HENSHAW. I just wondered if 
the gentleman was going to discuss this 
provision on page 15 before he concludes 
his remarks. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes; I will do that 
now. May I say to the gentleman from 
California, however, that I have in my 
hand a dozen more editorials comment- 
ing on poor mail service, editorials com- 
ing from various States in the Union 
not heretofore recorded. 

The gentleman from California has 
asked me to comment on the legislative 
rider to which the chairman of our com- 
mittee addressed himself earlier in the 
afternoon, and I am going to read briefiy 
from my minority report on that rider: 

It is improper procedure and it poses a 
possible threat to our total national interest 
in time of conflict to employ the use of a 
legislative rider to an appropriation bill in 
order to alter the purpose and intent of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act under the name of 
economics which are disputable. The rider 
is directed particularly against helicopter 
mail service at a time when the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
again has under consideration a bill to pro- 
vide for separation of air mail pay and 
subsidy. 

The Congress establishec a policy under 
the existing Civil Aeronautics Act which 
charged the Civil Aeronautics Board with the 
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responsibility of fostering the development 
of civil aviation—not only to provide an ade- 
quate and efficient mail service but also fur- 
ther the interests of commerce and the 
national defense, 


Why are the carriers in the air being 
subsidized today through mail pay- 
ments? To keep the ships flying, to keep 
trained pilots in the air, to keep the fa- 
cilitics ready for M-day when M-day 
comes, a settled policy of our country 
through laws enacted by this Congress. 

A fact that cannot be disputed is that 
umless there is a certificate for mail service 
by the Board there is no way under law to 
provide Government aid to support these 
highly important operations. 

Only one witness, in the person of the 
Postmaster General, gave any formal detailed 
testimony before our committee regarding 
this policy and he said, in part, “If you trans- 
fer from the Post Office Department to the 
Military Department the problem of pro- 
moting and advancing commercial aviation 
as the Post Office Department has since 1918, 
you would spend far more money of the tax- 
payers to the military service in supporting 
that program than you would in the postal 
service,” and he added, “The use of the heli- 
copter has never been better demonstrated 
than it has in the Korean situation.” 

An application from the New York metro- 
politan area for helicopter mail and passen- 
ger service, supported by the Port Authority 
of New York, is now pending before the 
Board and the committee has been advised 
informally that it will probably receive 
favorable consideration unless this rider is 
approved. Helicopters and highly trained 
helicopter pilots and facilities would cer- 
tainly prove a Godsend to this prime target 
area in the event of atomic attack. 

Chairman D. W. Rentzel of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is authority for the statement 
that the commercial aviators carrying the 
mail and pioneering in helicopter develop- 
ment have been responsible for dramatic aids 
to the military in Korea in which the heli- 
copter has proven invaluable not only in 
reconnaissance but in the rescue of wounded 
soldiers. He holds that current technical 
improvements in both the size and efficiency 
of new helicopters appear to make possible a 
very sizable commercial operation which will 
be largely self-supporting and will provide a 
reserve of helicopter aircraft and trained per- 
sonnel which will be available to the military 
in an emergency and maintained at little 
or no cost to the taxpayer. 


The hearings on this subject, Mr. 
Chairman, are cursory. Only one wit- 
ness was heard and he was not asked 
more than five questions. I refer to the 
Postmaster General. We did call down 
for informal testimony Chairman Rent- 
zel of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
he is bitterly against this rider, holding 
it does pose a serious threat to our total 
national interests in this perilous period. 
We had absolutely no testimony from 
anybody representing the Department 
of National Defense. 

Last year the House rejected this ap- 
proach in a similar bill, and I hold it 
should do so today. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. Earlier in the gentle- 
man’s remarks he referred to a situation 
in Boston and I am wondering if he 
would be willing to yield long enough for 
me to say a word in regard to that situ- 
ation? 
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Mr. HERTER. We have been told 
over and over again in the Boston postal 
distriet that the failures of the Post 
Office Department were due to lack of 
funds, to lack of appropriations by the 
Congress. 

I should like to read an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor which 
bears directly on that subject. I hope 
that the responsible committees of this 
House will make an investigation of the 
situation that is revealed by the edito- 
rial before the close of this session. 
This is called “Payroll frauds” and reads 
as follows: 


PAYROLL FRAUDS 


It is doubtful if the United States Postal 
Service ever before experienced such me- 
thodical and widespread embezzlement as has 
been uncovered at Boston's South Postal 
Annex. 

Unofficial estimates of losses run as high 
as $4,000,000, paid out as wages to absentee 
workers whose time cards were punched by 
confederates for a fee of $4 a day. 

Quick and vigorous prosecution has been 
rightfully promised by George F. Garrity, 
the United States attorney at Boston. Non- 
talkative Post Office inspectors are persist- 
ently ferreting out the facts in a full-scale 
investigation to present to the Federal grand 
Jury to be convened March 19. 

Such cynical, blatant fraud by public serv- 
ants is particularly despicable when the Na- 
tion itself is facing a crisis and finds it 
necessary to impose the highest tax rates 
on its citizens in the history of the country. 

It calls for immediate steps, in addition 
to prosecution, to make a repetition of such 
a crime an impossibility. A completely new 
system of supervision at the huge clearing- 
house for all mail of 25 cities and towns 


comprising the Boston postal district would 
certainly not be amiss. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 workers are em- 
ployed at the annex each 24-hour day, but 
officials should know something about what 
goes on. Time cards should not be the only 
means of knowing that each worker is pres- 
ent. Roll calls at the halfway mark between 
every work period might serve as a check 
against time cards punched by others. 

That there could be any whitewashing to 
protect the politically favored, as has been 
hinted in news stories, is unthinkable. Out- 
raged public opinion should follow through 
to insure a genuine clean-up. 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for having 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the House. It seems to me, especially 
at this time when we are considering 
raising postal rates, that a full-fledged 
investigation of such abuses as have 
occurred in Boston—and I am reliably 
informed are occurring in other post 
offices—should be undertaken at once. 
I commend the gentleman for calling 
this to the attention of the House, and 
I sincerely hope that before the end 
of this session some such investigation 
will be undertaken. It will exonerate 
those who are right, but certainly those 
who are wrong should be punished. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to the fact that this committee 
questioned the Postmaster General con- 
cerning the Boston case, and we were 
assured by him that there would be a 
very full and complete investigation, and 
that he would see to it that the chips 
fell where they may; that no one would 
be spared in the investigation and that 
every effort would be made to correct the 
situation, 

Mr. HERTER. Iam very glad to have 
that assurance, On the other hand, I 
must say, in all candor to the gentle- 
man, that I know some of the workings 
of the post office in my own city, and 
I have grave suspicions that unless an 
independent investigation is made by a 
committee of this Congress this whole 
thing will be whitewashed. $ 

Mr. GARY. The committee went into 
the situation very fully, and you will 
find it is covered in the hearings. Cer- 
tainly the committee will do everything 
in its power—and I am sure I speak for 
the full committee—to clean up this 
situation. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have in mind making a further comment 
in response to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], 
who wanted to know where in the hear- 
ings he could find the savings from the 
curtailment order documented. I refer 
to a letter that the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Joseph J. Lawler, addressed to 
Senator Irvine M. Ives, under date of 
February 13, 1951, in which he said this: 

The Postmaster General has asked me to 
answer your communication of February 8, 
1951, transmitting an inquiry from Mr. John 
J. O'Brien, 426 Baltic Street, Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y., as to the amount of savings effected 
by the Department since June 1, 1950. 

It is presumed Mr. O'Brien makes refer- 
ence to savings incident to readjustments 
in the postal service directed in the Post- 
master General’s order dated April 17, 1950. 
Changes set forth by this order were effec- 
tive immediately in many cities, while at 
other points due to local conditions changes 
were not made until later. 

Because of extra expenditures due to in- 
creased mail volume and extensions of serv- 
ice it would be difficult to accurately esti- 
mate the actual savings and no records have 
been maintained from which actual figures 
might be furnished. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I may say 
to the gentleman that that is a mighty 
weak answer on the part of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. Would the gentleman 
permit me to refer back to the situation 
regarding the limitation placed in this 
bill concerning the transportation of 
mail and the limitation which has been 
imposed by the committee? Can the 
gentleman tell me what this would mean 
in the event a large airline and a small 
airline were serving the same city? 
Would it not mean that the Postmaster 
General under this language would have 
to give the business of hauling the mail 
to the large airline, assuming that it 
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would operate more economically than 
the smaller airline? 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is definitely my 
understanding. 

Mr. O'HARA. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Under this language 
if there were a small railroad furnishing 
the mail transportation and there was 
also truck service, and the truck service 
could be operated more economically for 
the delivery of mail than the trains, re- 
gardless of all the other needs for that 
train service, would not the Postmaster 
General be compelled to give that service 
to the truck operation? 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is my under- 
standing, and I would add this: I called 
the Post Office Department this morning 
to ask specifically about costs in connec- 
tion with the helicopter service in Los 
Angeles and Chicago. I was told that 
while it had been established that truck 
service would be cheaper, the helicopter 
service provides for more expeditious de- 
livery of the mail to the extent of at least 
one-half a day. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
honored to be a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, and I am 
particularly pleased and proud of my 
membership on the Post Office and 
Treasury Subcommittee. It has been 
said that praise and fiattery are closely 
related, but my praise for the chairman 
of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary], is sincere and 
has no relationship to flattery. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] pos- 
sesses great ability and that ability has 
been manifested in the handling of the 
bill that is before this committee for con- 
sideration. Our chairman is tolerant, 
patient, fair, and impartial to every- 
one—witnesses and his associates on the 
committee alike. 

Members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Post Office and Treasury 
should know more about these depart- 
ments than the average Member of Con- 
gress, in that it is their responsibility to 
check well into the justifications sub- 
mitted by the departments and to prove 
or disprove claims set out in the justifi- 
cations and the witnesses’ statements. 

Just criticism or just praise certainly 
are in order as they apply to individuals 
as well as departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

I am not in complete accord with 
some of the statements in the report 
accompanying this bill, but as a whole 
the report is well prepared. As a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee handling the 
appropriation for the Post Office De- 
partment, I would be remiss in my duty 
if I did not praise the management of 
the Post Office Department and state 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that the Post Office Department is the 
most efficient Department we have in 
the Government. 

I have checked into the hearings and 
justifications of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for a period covering the past 10 
years, and from the information I have 
been able to piece together, it appears 
that the criticism of the Post Office De- 
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partment’s operation has mainly de- 
veloped in the past 3 to 4 years. The 
reasons are obvious and I should like to 
discuss them briefly. 

For the past few years the Congress 
has considered increasing postal rates 
to offset part of the tremendous deficit 
in operating the postal service. From 
the inception of this move there has 
been a tendency by many to discredit 
the postal operation as a means to de- 
feat legislation that would have for its 
purpose to increase postal rates. 

In 1940 the total cost of operating the 
postal service was $807,000,000, on an 
annual basis. Ten years later, in 1950, 
it cost to operate the postal service 
$2,224,319,182. Since 1945 the merited 
salary increases for postal employees 
alone have amounted to $803,000,000. 
Transportation cost of mail by air, rail, 
and boat has increased by several hun- 
dred millions of dollars; rental of build- 
ings occupied by post offices and stations 
has greatly increased; cost of motor ve- 
hicles has almost doubled, and certainly 
this applies to new equipment and sup- 
plies. Now, the tremendous increase in 
operating the postal service has been 
brought about largely by laws enacted by 
the Congress. Now, what is the real 
trouble with the postal service? I think 
the record will bear me out that it is 
a simple question of the Congress re- 
fusing to raise postal rates in accord- 
ance with the tremendous increased op- 
erating cost, plus the almost unbeliev- 
able increase in the number of pieces of 
mail handled, which is now approach- 
ing 50,000,000,000 pieces of mail an- 
nually. As an example, let us discuss 
the 1-cent postal card. It costs the 
Post Office Department nearly 3 cents 
to print and handle this piece of mail. 
It was established in the hearings that 
the Post Office Department in 1950 sold 
4,000,000,000 of the 1-cent postal cards. 
It was also established that better than 
94 percent of these postal cards were 
used by large advertising agencies, de- 
partment stores, and mail-order houses. 
The public utilities discovered that they 
could take advantage of this subsidy, so 
another 4 percent is used by the public 
utilities, church and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and less than 2 percent are actu- 
ally used by individuals for the purpose 
of correspondence. In effect, the net loss 
in the sale and handling of the 1-cent 
postal card for 1950 amounted to $70,- 
000,000. In 1950 the net loss in han- 
dling second-class mail amounted to 
$192,000,000. In the same year the loss 
in handling third-class mail amounted 
to $136,000,000, and on fourth-class mail 
$77,000,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. Does the gentleman base 
those figures on the cost ascertainment 
figures of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I certainly do base 
them on the cost ascertainment figures of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gentle- 
man that some of us on the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service do not 
believe that the cost ascertainment fig- 
ures of the Post Office Department are 
realistic. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman will 
have an opportunity to express his own 
views and furnish any evidence that he 
has in his possession to discredit or dis- 
prove those figures. If the gentleman 
has such information, I wish he would 
furnish it to the committee or to the 
House this afternoon. 

Recently I made a radio broadcast 
pointing out to my constituents why the 
Post Office Department was operating 
at such a loss and then the mail began 
to pour in condemning me for my stand. 
Here is some ot the proof as to how far 
some of the Post Office Department’s pa- 
trons will go to protect their sacred sub- 
sidy. 

The publisher of ont weekly newspaper 
in my district stated if we increased pos- 
tal rates it would put him out of business. 
I immediately drew a credit report 
through one of my companies on this 
publisher which revealed he had a net 
operating profit in 1950 in the amount of 
$11,264. I then checked to ascertain 
what was the total cost of mailing his 
publication in 1950, and it was the stag- 
gering sum of $43.28. 

There is a certain church in my district 
with a large membership that publishes 
a weekly bulletin. I had 21 letters from 
members of this church complaining that 
if we increased postal rates, they might 
have to discontinue publishing this week- 
ly brief news report. This is a wealthy 
church. In checking into the cost of 
mailing the publication, I discovered that 
it cost the church the staggering sum of 
$18.63 annually to handle this publica- 
tion. 

I received several letters from public- 
utility companies and one of them in 
particular pointed out that they mailed 
their monthly statements on the 1-cent 
postal card and asked me not to disturb 
their subsidy. They stated that they 
would rather see some other class of 
postage increased. To be specific, they 
recommended that we raise the required 
additional funds on second-class mail. 

I observed in the Governmental Af- 
fairs Bulletin No. 8, volume 52, dated 
March 16, that a witness for the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers told 
the House Post Office Committee that 
the proposed 100-percent increase in 
second-class mail in the next 3 years 
would wipe out the net profits of most 
magazines. The witness urged the com- 
mittee to recommend increased first- 
class mail to 4 cents instead of boosting 
the rates on magazine and newspapers. 
I would like to remind the committee 
that the 3-cent rate on first-class mail is 
the only class on which a profit is made. 
There has been much said about the 
obsolescence of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A majority of these statements 
are idle gossip and cannot be substanti- 
ated. I would like to point out to the 
committee that approximately 85 per- 
cent of the cost of operating the Post 
Office Department is for mail handled by 
human effort that cannot be replaced by 
any type of machines. A robot cannot 
deliver the mail on R. F. D.’s, star routes, 
and city deliveries. Neither can a robot 
detect whether a letter is addressed to 
Susie Brown or John Smith. 

I do not contend that certain improve- 
ments could not be made in the Post 
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Office Department but those of you who 
have visited large post offices have ob- 
served they have devices for canceling 
mail at high speed, automatic pick-up 
tables for assembling of mail, high-speed 
conveyor devices which are miles and 
miles long. An inspection tour disclosed 
that the Post Office Department has the 
most modern and up-to-date accounting 
and bookkeeping machines obtainable, 
and from time to time they are improv- 
ing their methods for expediting the 
handling of mail. 

There has been much said about the 
Postmaster General’s order curtailing 
residential mail deliveries to one a day. 
Notwithstanding statements to the con- 
trary, Iam convinced, and there is proof 
to back up my conviction, that the cur- 
tailment of residential mail deliveries 
to one a day has saved the taxpayers 
bctween $75,000,000 and $80,000,000 an- 
nually. Now, let us discuss this matter 
a bit further. 

After the Postmaster General’s order 
I began to receive considerable com- 
plaint from certain sections of my dis- 
trict. There was one town from which 
I received eight letters of complaint. 
Upon investigation I discovered that this 
town did not have residential mail de- 
livery service at all. I received 11 let- 
ters of complaint from another small 
town and upon investigation I discovered 
that this town never had had city de- 
livery. All of the patrons of these two 
towns had to go to the post office for 
their mail. Now, is it not only too 
obvious that there was a well-organized 
effort on the part of certain selfish in- 
dividuals to mislead the Members of 
Congress as to the hardships suffered 
because of one residential mail delivery 
daily? Should it not also be pointed 
out that during World War II and for 
several years thereafter, we had never 
had but one residential mail delivery 
daily? The two mail deliveries daily 
were inaugurated only a few years ago 
and at no time did over 28 percent of 
our residential population enjoy this 
super-duper, non-essential service. 
Should it not also be pointed out that 
under the Post Office Department’s 
policy, the morning delivery covered 
first-class mail and the second residen- 
tial mail delivery had to do primarily 
with second- and third-class mails? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under- 
stands that the Postmaster General’s 
preliminary order affected window serv- 
ice. They do not have carriers in the 
small towns of which the gentleman 


speaks. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Window service was 
not greatly affected. But the main com- 
plaint has been registered on account 
of the curtailment of residential deliv- 
eries to one a day. I contend that the 
Post Office Department is taking a lot 
of unjust criticism which is nothing 
more than well-planned propaganda to 
prevent the Congress from increasing 
postal rates. So great has been the 
subsidy to many segments of our Ameri- 
can public that it is costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars more today to oper- 
ate the postal service than it cost to 
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operate all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as late as 1917. The net oper- 
ating deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1950 was almost as much as the 
total cost of operating all branches of 
the Federal Government as late as 1905. 

I contend that the only answer is to 
increase postal rates and to eliminate as 
nearly as possible the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies being granted 
to special groups. 

A check into the records of some of 
the publishers that are receiving large 
subsidies might disclose that their profits 
run into millions of dollars annually and 
it is not unusual to find some of the 
publishers and editors receiving annual 
salaries of 75 to 90 thousands of dollars. 
In my opinion the time is overdue to in- 
crease postal rates and eliminate a half 
billion dollar annual subsidy going to 
some oi the largest and wealthiest enter- 
prises in America. I am sure this com- 
mittee will agree that the publishers of 
books, magazines, and newspapers are in 
business for a profit and when we in- 
crease postal rates they will, of necessity, 
adjust their rates and operations to ab- 
sorb the postal increase. For the first 
time they will take their rightful place 
in our highly competitive and interest- 
ing free enterprise system without the 
benefit of this subsidy. 

Some statement has been made rela- 
tive to the postal operations of Great 
Britain. The Postmaster General will 
tell you that if the Congress will enact 
laws permitting him to operate the 
United States Postal Service on the same 
system that Great Britain operates, he 
will give the postal patrons five mail de- 
liveries daily and still operate the De- 
partment with a handsome profit. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN] made a statement a 
moment ago about the increased appro- 
priation recommended for the fiscal year 
1952. Mr. Bruce was asked in the hear- 
ings the number of city delivery exten- 
no that are contemplated. Mr. Bruce 
said: 8 

We do not have them that way; I have no 
record of that. I do know that since July 1 
up to date we have made what we might 
call approximately 1,000,000 extensions; that 
is dependent on the definition of what the 
term “extension” is in rural routes and dis- 
tricts each mile being a unit we have ex- 


tended suitable service to a million new 
homes. 


Since July 1 of last year it must also 
be borne in mind that there has been an 
increase of approximately 4 percent in 
the volume of mail, and that accounts 
for the increased appropriation. We re- 
duced the appropriation last year, but 
the Post Office Department came back 
this year and requested funds which ex- 
ceeded the amount by which the commit - 
tee reduced the appropriation last year 
because they are operating according to 
laws passed by the Congress and there is 
no earthly way that they can absorb any 
substantial cuts over and above what the 
committee has recommended. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The point 
of my question addressed to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey was to the effect 
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that while large savings have been 
claimed as a result of the changes insti- 
tuted by the Postmaster General in his 
reduction order, yet here we are faced 
with an appropriation bill carrying a re- 
quest for about $83,000,000 more than 
1951 for the Post Office Department. 
Suppose the savings effected by the Post- 
master General have amounted to $50,- 
000,000. If that is the case, then in re- 
ality the Post Office Department is re- 
questing $135,000,000 more from the Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1952 than it had 
available for fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands that the Post Office Depart- 
ment presents their estimate. They 
try to estimate the number of pieces 
of mail that will be handled during any 
particular year. In submitting their 
justification and estimates for the fiscal 
year 1951 they underestimated the 
number of pieces of mail they would 
handle by about 1,500,000,000 pieces of 
mail, That is why we had a request 
for an additional appropriation. It 
was on account of the tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of mail handled. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I know 
that the entire premise of this request 
for additional funds is based on the 
3.77 percent anticipated increase in 
mail. In my small home town there is 
no additional expense in the post of- 
fice for handling 3 percent more mail 
than they did the preceding year. We 
do not put on any additional clerks. 
How can the gentleman justify using 
the same curve of increase as far as 

_ volume is concerned and applying that 

as a yardstick as to what should be 
necessary as far as expense is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Because the Post 
Office Department has been anticipat- 
ing a decrease in the volume of mail, 
or they thought it would at least level 
off, they have been missing their esti- 
mates for the past 7 or 8 years. I think 
the chairman established that in his 
statement. Almost every year the in- 
crease has been greater than what they 
estimate in the beginning. 

I shall be very happy to furnish the 
gentleman with information and I 
think he will be convinced beyond any 
reasonable doubt that by reducing the 
mail delivery in residential sections to 
one a day we did effect a substantial 
saving. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It will 
take an awful lot of convincing. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I will be happy to go 
to that trouble. I will be very happy 
to do a lot of convincing. If the gen- 
tleman will furnish me the time i will 
furnish him with the information. May 
I say that if you can have two deliveries 
as cheaply as one, you can have three 
as cheaply as two and four as cheaply 
as three. We do know that it costs less 
money to make one mail delivery daily 
than it costs to have two mail deliveries 
daily, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Ir. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I notice in 
the hearings there is considerable dis- 
cussion about the establishment of a new 
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money-order accounting system with 
transfer of personnel from the General 
Accounting Office. The discussion shows 
that a considerable amount of new 
equipment is to be installed to do the job, 
yet the testimony also shows quite defi- 
nitely the statement that nobody will 
lose his job. Can the gentleman recon- 
cile that testimony? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is a very good 
question and I shall answer it in part 
and hope my chairman will pick up at 
that point. 

At this particular time there is the 
postal money order and the postal note. 
You can buy either at any post office. 
It is my understanding they are consoli- 
dating the service into the one item the 
gentleman referred to in the hearings. 
I did not read that part of the testi- 
mony where it was stated they would 
not reduce the personnel for this im- 
proved service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, some- 
thing has been said about a language 
change in this bill, giving the Postmaster 
General authority to determine what 
mode of transportation would be most 
satisfactory and most economical. I 
would like to direct the committee’s 
attention to a question on page 19 asked 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Gary] as follows: 

Do you know of any reason why you 
should not be given the right to determine 
what mode of transportation you should 
use in the transportation of mail? 

Mr. DonaLpson. I think a general law to 
the effect that the Postmaster General had 
authority to avail himself, or the Depart- 
ment avail itself, of any mode of transpor- 
tation would be a great expediter of the 
mails and probably more economical, I 
think some such law should be passed. 


It has been brought out in the hear- 
ings that we have four helicopters oper- 
ating in Los Angeles, five in Chicago, a 
total of nine, and some claim they con- 
tribute very much to national defense. 
This is not substantiated by facts. I 
would like to point out to the committee 
that we have approximately 21,000 air- 
craft in all branches of military service, 
doubtless hundreds of them helicopters. 
I do not believe it can be justified that 
nine helicopters in the postal service are 
contributing so largely to the national 
defense when you take into account the 
tremendous amount of money it is cost- 
ing the Department to operate that 
super-duper service. I think the com- 
mittee shoul’ know that even in Los 
Angeles the helicopters are only han- 
dling approximately 33 percent of the 
mail to and from the airport. In Chi- 
cago it is only handling 25 percent of 
the total mail to and from the airport. 
I think you should bear that in mind in 
considering the rider to the bill under 
discussion. 

May I also state that there is an appli- 
cation pending for the same service for 
New York. This demand is going to 
spread all over the country the same as 
did your post-office mail trucks that we 
have on the road. Once you get this 
started, in my opinion there will be no 
way of stopping it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first of a series of appropriation 
bills to come before the House this ses- 
sion. I should like to avail myself of 
this opportunity to impress upon Mem- 
bers the importance of their presence 
during the consideration of these re- 
spective bills. In my view, these appro- 
priation bills are as important as any 
of the defense measures, for our first 
line of defense is the country’s fiscal 
situation. 

We cannot continue this suicide policy 
of deficit spending. Our people are al- 
ready overburdened with high and still 
higher prices, with heavy and still 
heavier taxes, caused by excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. At this very moment 
the Ways and Means Committee is 
struggling with the problem of raising 
additional revenue. At this very mo- 
ment we are faced with extraordinary 
defense demands which may be even 
greater in the unforeseeable future. 

It is imperative that we scrutinize 
every item of expenditure in each and 
every appropriation bill. It is impera- 
tive that we cut nondefense expendi- 
tures to the bone. Our people demand 
this of us. Our country’s survival re- 
quires it. 

As these various appropriation bills 
come before us we will find places where 
we can economize, and amendments 
will be offered to make the reductions. 
I am appealing to the Members who 
really believe in economy to be present 
on the floor to vote for economy amend- 
ments. In my capacity of Republican 
whip I personally intend to do every- 
thing I can to that end, and I am con- 
fident that when these appropriation 
bills are read for amendment you will 
find this side of the aisle standing al- 
most as a man in support of those 
amendments that will accomplish sav- 
ings. But we are in the minority. We 
will require some help from the econ- 
omy-minded Members on the other side 
of the aisle, and I likewise address my 
appeal to you to be present and voting 
for economy. 

I well, and rather regretfully, recall 
that when we had the omnibus appro- 
priations bill before us last year several 
important amendments, which would 
have resulted in economy, were lost by 
a margin of a few votes. Some of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
deserted us. In fact, some of those who 
in general debate spoke so brilliantly 
about the need for economy even voted 
against us. It is easy to give speeches 


for economy, but the test comes when 


the votes are taken. 

Insofar as the pending bill is con- 
cerned, there are very few places where 
we might make additional savings. 
Some of the major items in the bill are 
fixed expenditures, such as interest on 
the public debt, and appropriations to 
trust funds. But every dollar saved is 
a dollar gained. A dollar saved here 
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and a dollar there, some in this appro- 
priation bill and some in others to fol- 
low, all accumulate to make a substan- 
tial sum. 

May this be the beginning of a great 
economy drive. May we have a good 
attendance when each appropriation bill 
comes up, and may be have votes for 
economy. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HIN SHAI. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the members of this subcommittee who 
have spoken on the subject of the legis- 
lative rider that has been placed in the 
bill on page 15, lines 12 to 18, inclusive, 
and which reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no part of any funds appropriated to 
the Post Office Department shall hereafter 
be used for the transportation (within the 
continental limits of the United States) of 
mail over any route or by any means which 
the Postmaster General determines to be 
more costly than other available and equally 
satisfactory routes or means, 


Now, all that language does, in effect, 
is to repeal a large part of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and a portion of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Under both 
of those acts the respective Commissions 
have the power to grant certificates for 
the carriage of mail and determine 
mail-pay compensation, that is, directs 
the payment of compensation for the 
carriage of those mails, It has been said 
here that the amendment is intended 
to affect principally helicopter service 
between airports and downtown post 
offices. I would like to know why the 
committee did not use language refer- 
ring to that subject alone, and leave it 
at that, and let us argue on the subject 
of helicopters. But this is all-inclusive. 
It would include all of the air routes over 
the United States and all of the railroad 
routes over the United States. It would 
mean that the Postmaster General would 
be the one who would determine whether 
the mails would be carried on these 
routes or by some other means which he 
believed to be equally satisfactory. 

Let us take a look at that situation. 
We designed the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and the Interstate Commerce Act many 
years ago. But particularly the Civil 
Aeronautics Act was designed to provide 
for the development of civil aviation for 
the carrying of the mails and the com- 
merce of the United States and in aid of 
the national defense. 

One of the things we are trying to do 
as hard as we can these days is to build 
up the number of aircraft that are being 
used and useful in the commerce of the 
United States. I point out to you that if 
it were not for these aircraft, where 
would we have been on the Berlin air- 
lift and where would we have been on 
the Tokyo airlift? Our need is for as 
many commercial aircraft in operation 
as we can have in the air for that pur- 
pose, if for no other. 

As a matter of fact, if anyone can 
conceive of a cheaper way, over-all, for 
the Government of the United States to 
provide itself with that airlift which it 
may need in time of emergency by hav- 
ing those aircraft engaged in business 
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which is used and useful in the public 
service, in commerce, if you please, in 
time of peace, then I would like to know 
what it is, because if you do not have 
them in commerce, then you must have 
them in the National Defense Establish- 
ment, where they serve only the purpose 
of carrying whatever passengers and 
goods the National Defense Establish- 
ment has to carry from place to place 
and at a total expense to the taxpayers. 

That is the reason why we put “for the 
national defense” in the language of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. That is the 
reason we are doing our utmost in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to expand, not to contract, 
the civil air commerce of the United 
States. We must have those airplanes 
available in time of need, as we have 
on these two, yes, three occasions, actu- 
ally; because in World War II one-half 
of all of the commercial aircraft engaged 
in commercial operation—I am speaking 
now in terms of numbers, not in lift— 
were taken out of the commercial air- 
lines and put into the business of haul- 
ing men and materials for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Do you think the United States should 
own these 700 airplanes that are today 
engaged in the commerce of the United 
States and pay for their maintenance 
and upkeep out of the defense establish- 
ment appropriation bills? No. Many 
would have to sit on the ground idle. 
They would be a very great expense. So 
we put them in the use of commerce, 
where they can pay their way as far as 
possible in time of peace, so that they 
may be available to the people and to 
the armed services in time of emergency. 
That is reasonable, that is logicel, that 
is over-all economy in the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Does the gen- 
tleman know how many cargo-type 
planes were bought for the military dur- 
ing World War II, for their use during 
the war? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Les. There were 
approximately 8,000 DC-3 types; that is 
the C-47, most of which were delivered 
after 1942. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. How many C- 
54's? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I cannot just say ex- 
actly, but it was a large number. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. How many were 
contributed by the airlines at the start 
of the war? I am referring to that one- 
half” of which the gentleman has spoken. 

Mr. HINSHAW. They were there 
available and ready when the need came 
right after Pearl Harbor. I believe the 
number is 157 that were actually turned 
over in the beginning. They were not 
in existence in the Military Establish- 
ment at the time the commercial air- 
craft were turned over to the military. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As a matter of fact, 
I should like to say this, and I will say 
it right here on the floor. After World 
War II started for the United States, 
December 7, 1941, the Military Establish- 
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ment with great lack of foresight threat- 
ened to shut down the transport 
aircraft production lines in the United 
States. It was the committee of which 
I happened to be a member at the time, 
the Air Accident Investigating Com- 
mittee, that pointed out that they would 
absolutely have to have transport air- 
planes in World War I, and we pre- 
vented a shut-down of the transport 
aircraft production lines. If we had not 
prevented it, then the need which de- 
veloped very shortly thereafter, only a 
matter of a few months, would not have 
been serviced for a year longer than it 
was actually serviced. In other words, 
we would not have been able to carry 
our goods quickly, our ammunition and 
materials quickly on the various world- 
wide war fronts to our soldiers. The 
thing that happened at that time which 
persuaded the Military Establishment in 
the final analysis was the German air- 
borne attack on Crete. Then for the 
first time the Military Establishment 
realized the high importance of the 
transport type of aircraft. At that point 
they had taken 157 that were in existence 
in the civil establishment but rfot in 
existence in the Military Establishment 
into the use of the military, and thereby 
saved the day. Then they suddenly 
wanted thousands of transport aircraft, 
and they wanted them day-before-yes- 
terday. 

The fact that after that point they 
went ahead and constructed 8,000 C-47’s 
and quite a good number, I forget how 
many, of C-54’s, is great proof that they 
needed them for the transportation of 
goods and personnel, arms, ammunition 
and equipment, in time of war. They do 
not have the required numbers in the 
military service today. Even if they did, 
it would be profitable to the National 
Defense Establishment to lease them out 
for commercial purposes, so that not 
only could they be kept in operation, in 
operational condition, but pilots, naviga- 
tors, engineers, and so forth, would be 
currently trained in the use and mainte- 
nance of those aircraft and available 
for the national defense and its needs. 

I should like to mention another fact 
also. I think the Committee on Appro- 
priations has gone far beyond its scope 
in putting legislation like this on an 
appropriation bill. Actually, I think the 
committee should have made a further 
investigation. 

They made a very light investigation. 
The gentleman from Virginia said that 
he investigated the Los Angeles post 
office. I happen to know how long the 
gentleman spent in Los Angeles and 
whom he talked to and what he did 
there, although I did not even know he 
was there until he had left and the 
papers announced that he was leaving. 
Then I tried to find out what he had 
accomplished while he was there. I do 
not think what he did was a complete 
investigation. I am sure the gentleman 
will admit that. The gendleman did not 
see the postmaster in the city of Los 
Angeles. He did not see the head of the 
Los Angeles Airways, He talked with 
some assistant on the telephone, I be- 
lieve. I think that the whole story 
should be brought before this Committee 
on Appropriations as well as other com- 
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mittees of the Hcuse before any such 
rider as this is tacked onto an appropri- 
ation bill. The chairman of my Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has the intention of offering an 
amendment to strike out this provi- 
sion. I believe he will be sustained 
unanimously by the committee itself. 
I believe that the other committee which 
-is concerned with this matter, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
are liable to do very much as they did 
last year when a similar rider came on 
this bill and they joined us in helping to 
strike it from the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there not another rea- 
son why this ought to be stricken out? 
It would be delegating sweeping and 
arbitrary power to a Government agency. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Absolutely. It is a 
delegation to the Postmaster General of 
more power than is in the hands of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Is it any 
more arbitrary that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral have authority to say that it shall 
not be done, and to say it is more expen- 
sive, than it is to give authority to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to say that it 
shall be done regardless of whether it be 
the policy of the Postmaster General? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; it is; and I will 
tell you why. The Board is a quasi- 
judicial body which acts for the Congress 
in hearing cases and issuing certificates 
of convenience and necessity, and so on. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the gentleman 
yield me five additional minutes if he is 
going to ask me to yield? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California. 

May I ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia: Who is charged with the duty of 
transporting mail? Is it not the Post- 
master General, and if he is charged 
with that duty, should he not have some 
discretion as to the method by which he 
discharges the functions of his office? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is a good ques- 
tion. The Post Office Department, ever 
since the days of the pony express riders, 
has been pioneering in methods of trans- 
portation. The Post Office Department 
was given this duty in connection with 
air mail way back in 1918. May I point 
out further to the gentleman that at the 
end of the fiscal year 1945 the air-mail 
system had repaid to the Government of 
the United States, through the sale of 
stamps, which were carried by air, more 
money than the total subsidy ever paid 
to them. And they have been very in- 
expensive to the United States in com- 
parison to the benefits returned. The 
mere fact that these airplanes are avail- 
able for national defense in time of need 
will warrant any reasonable expenditure 
which is made, making up the difference 
between their cost of operation and their 
income in time of peace. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman from California just made the 
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statement that the one-man committee 
investigation was not a very thorough 
investigation and that he did not talk to 
the Postmaster General, but talked to 
one of the assistants on the telephone. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I intimated that. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. To what 
gentleman do you refer. It could not 
be me. : 

Mr. HINSHAW. No. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Was it me? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; it was not you. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I made the 
remark in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The other day I was in Los 
Angeles. I was in the post office and 
with the staff of the Post Office Depart- 
ment there. I saw the helicopters come 
in and deliver the mail. I talked to 
them, and I have proof on the floor for 
it; so if the gentleman is referring to the 
one-man investigation which I made, 
and I think I made an investigation, and 
that there was only one, and that I made 
it by telephone; I have the proof on the 
floor that I was there on the roof of the 
post office and I did talk to the author- 
ities. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You gentlemen can 
talk to the Post Office Department all 
you please and get all the information 
you want about the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but the business of transporting 
the mail comes under the terms of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and there are other 
objectives in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
than the mere transporting of mail. I 
will grant you it is something which has 
been, in part, subsidized. I will also 
grant you that this Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which 
I am a member, brought in a bill here 
last fall which was a little bit premature 
because it was not properly drafted, and 
it was improved on the floor of the House 
after a good many amendments, and sent 
over to the other body for the separa- 
tion of air mail pay and subsidy. That 
bill provided for the separation of mail 
pay and subsidy. 

A similar bill is before our committee 
at the present time, and hearings will 
be held on it and in due course it will be 
brought to the floor and that, gentle- 
men, is the proper time to discuss this 
subject, and not now. In other words, 
it is not the business of the Committee 
on Appropriations, in the minds of most 
of us in the House, to engage in legisla- 
tive undertakings concerning subjects 
about which they are not thoroughly 
familiar. I say that with all due respect 
to my friends on the Appropriations 
Committee. There are other commit- 
tees in the House, some 16, I believe, 
which are engaged in constant study of 
all the matters that come before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and some 
that do not; and I say to you that the 
committees charged in the House of 


- Representatives with legislative matters 


are, in my mind at least, better qual- 
ified on these subjects than can you ve 
on your committee which deals with the 
whole gamut, necessarily. 

There was no consultation with my 
committee on this matter, none what- 
soever; no testimony was received from 
anybody except the Postmaster General, 
and I think only five questions were 
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asked of him and that naturally leads to 
a conclusion which I say with all due 
respect is entirely erroneous. I think you 
should have called the members of our 
committee before your subcommittee, if 
you please, and asked us a few questions 
about it; you should have called mem- 
bers of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
listened to their suggestions, also mem- 
bers of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Military Establishment, 
and not merely take the word of the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I may state to the gentle- 
man that we did have the chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board before us. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Did he favor this 
idea? 

Mr. GARY. No; he did not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Absolutely not. 

Mr. GARY. He thought that the 
Board should be given authority to de- 
cide how the mail should be transported 
and not the Postmaster General. 

Mr. HINSEAW. That is not the ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. GARY. I wanted the gentleman 
to know that we did consult the chair- 
man of the Board and consider his view- 
point. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is not a question 
of giving them authority; it is a question 
of what is right for the people of the 
United States, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
last few minutes an event has occurred 
which seems to me to jeopardize the en- 
tire process of legislation. Under our 
form of government we have two Houses 
constituting the Congress. It is impos- 
sible to legislate unless we can have mu- 
tual respect and consideration between 
the two Houses. When either of the 
branches of Congress arrogates to itself 
the power to not only veto but to refuse 
to consider the views of the other branch 
of the Congress you have unicameral leg- 
islature and not the bicameral system 
established by our Constitution. In the 
15 years I have been a Member of this 
House I have never observed until today 
either House refusing to grant to the 
other the opportunity to discuss a prob- 
lem concerning which the Houses were 
at difference. 

Within the last hour a message came 
to this House from another part of the 
building in which it was stated that an- 
other body was determined to insist on 
its amendments to H. R. 2615. That 
body had a perfect right to insist on its 
amendments, but it went further and 
refused to appoint conferees to discuss 
with this House the differences involved 
in the legislation. 

It goes back, Mr. Chairman, to the dis- 
cussion on the floor of another body on 
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yesterday when the distinguished gen- 
tleman who was there in charge of leg- 
islation involving H. R. 2615 said: 
Furthermore, I may say that the com- 
mittee that had this in charge have decided 
that this is as far as they wish to go and 
therefore do not desire or intend to ask for 
the appointment of conferees but let the 
“matter rest on the bill as reported to the 
Senate by the committee. 


May I submit in all candor that if we 
have reached a stage where any Member 
of either House has the power to say, 
“I forbid my colleagues from discussing 
with those in the other body the ques- 
tions at issue,” there can no longer be 
any opportunity to work out legislation 
between the two Houses. I think I am 
well advised that this action reflects the 
views and wishes of one man, not the 
considered wish of the majority of the 
other body. In this case it means that 
this body must accept the views and the 
will of one Member of another body who 
lives in a State that is only incidentally 
involved by the legislation and who sim- 
ply says, “Under the practice of this body 
I may not be a member of the confer- 
ence, so I will not allow any conferees 
to be appointed.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact that 
one of the most important provisions of 
the bill passed by the House sought to 
correct an inequity which was corrected 
by both Houses of Congress for the year 
1950 and which the House sought to cor- 
rect in the year 1951? 

Mr. POAGE. It is not only true, but 
the gentleman who had charge of the 
legislation in the other body stated that 
it was to correct an injustice heretofore 
existing; and then he said that the Sen- 
ate reduces the correction by about one- 
half; in other words, they corrected half 
of the inequity that they recognized ex- 
isted but decided that this was as far 
as they cared to go. 

But I am not raising the question of 
the merits of the specific legislation 
before the House; I submit that the ne- 
cessity of courtesy between the Houses 
applies to all legislation, and if we allow 
any one man, even though he may have 
been Secretary of Agriculture, to say 
that he and he alone is going to keep 
another body of the Congress from even 
considering the views of this body and 
to keep the body to which he belongs 
from even consulting with us, or from 
appointing conferees—if he or any man 
is to have such power, and if he or any 
man, even though he be a Member of a 
great deliberative body, is to use such 
power in such an impolite and arrogant 
manner, we might as well move sine 
die adjournment. 

If we are to let one man speak for the 
entire other body, or if a majority of that 
body should actually hold this House in 
the contempt which this message has in- 
dicated, we must either retaliate or ab- 
dicate. I do not believe that this insult 
was intended by the great majority of 
the other body. I invite them to show 
their good will by reconsidering their 
action. 

Mr. COOLEY. 
precedent, 


If this stands as a 
it actually amounts to a 
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breakdown of the legislative machinery, 
does it not? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is an insult to this 
House and an outrage to the traditions 
of the Congress? 

Mr. POAGE. It is indeed. But un- 
til Iam shown that I am wrong, I prefer 
to look upon it as the act of one or two 
individuals, rather than the considered 
views of the other body. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to direct the first part of 
my remarks to a controversial issue, 
namely, the use of helicopters in the dis- 
patching of mail in certain cities. I 
want to say, first, that I have observed 
this operation first hand. I have talked 
with conscientious postal authorities on 
this proposition, and they contend that 
there is very little, if any, saving in time 
in the dispatching of mail by helicopter 
from the airport to the post office. The 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of my subcommittee made the remark 
earlier in the day that he had called the 
postmaster in Chicago and also the 
postmaster in Los Angeles and that 
those postmasters have assured him it 
would take approximately a half day 
longer to dispatch the mail to certain 
places if the helicopter were left out. If 
that is true, the quicker we can get rid 
of those postmasters the better off this 
country is going to be, not to mention 
the cities of Chicago and Los Angeles. 

I arrived in Chicago on December 16 
last year about 2 hours late for a very 
important meeting. I walked out and 
got into a cab and asked the cab driver 
how long it would take him to get me to 
the Stevens Hotel. He said “20 or pos- 
sibly 30 minutes.” I said, “You cannot 
do it.“ He said, “Yes; I can do it; that 
is my regular time.” Twenty minutes 
later we were in the Stevens Hotel. 

A couple of years ago I attended a 
baseball game in the city of Chicago. 
After that game I left for my home in 
southern Indiana, 200 miles away, arriv- 
ing at my home without having to turn 
on the lights of my automobile. Yet we 
are asked to believe that it takes a half 
day to dispatch mail from the airport to 
the post office or some other post office 
within the jurisdiction of that postmas- 
ter. 

I was in Santa Barbara, Calif., some 
time ago, and I had to catch a plane out 
of Los Angeles. I asked my host how 
long it would take him to drive me to 
Los Angeles. He said, “Oh, about an 
hour and 45 minutes.” I said, “Let us 
take 2 hours.” We left Santa Barbara, 
97 miles north of Los Angeles, and 
reached the airport in exactly 1 hour and 
55 minutes. 

What is wrong with the postmaster in 
Los Angeles if it takes a half day by any 
other means than helicopter to get the 
mail from the airport to the post office? 
What is the matter with the postmaster 
in Chicago if I can leave a baseball game 
in Chicago in the afternoon at the close 
of nine innings and drive to Bedford, 
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Ind., 200. miles south and get there be- 
fore dark? What is wrong with the 
postmaster in Chicago when he cannot 
get the mail from the airport to the post 
Office in less than a half day by any 
other means than the helicopter? 

We talk about economizing. Let us 
do it; it is important. I have listened to 
these pseudoeconomists preach economy 
from the floor of this House, yet I have 
seen many of them fail to practice the 
same philosophy on the floor of this 
House. 

I want to get back to the text of the 
remarks I have prepared for this after- 
noon, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the Postmaster 
General approve the use of helicopters 
for the Los Angeles operation? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana, I believe it 
was the Assistant Postmaster General 
who was before our committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I mean in the contract 
for the use of helicopter service and the 
delivery of mail from the airport to the 
post office in Los Angeles. 

Mr. WILSON: of Indiana. He was 
more or less indifferent. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHARA. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether there were any hearings 
upon this question printed in the pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Yes, but 
whether they were on the record or off 
the record, I do not remember. We did 
have hearings, I believe it was the As- 
sistant Postmaster General who was 
present to testify on this particular 
point; but whether or not we had a 
stenographer to take down those hear- 
ings, I do not recall. However, I can 
tell you exactly the question I directed 
to the Assistant Postmaster General and 
I can tell you exactly what his answer 
was. I asked, “We can deliver the mail 
with practically the same expediency 
with existing facilities at little or no 
extra cost?” 

I concluded from the testimony as we 
interrogated him further, that we would 
save approximately $300,000 out of the 
$360,000. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I refer the gentle- 
man to the 1950 hearings on the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, on page 424, 
where you will discover that we did hold 
hearings on the helicopter service. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Of course I 
was not on the committee at that time. 
I am referring to this session, since I 
have been on the committee. I interro- 
gated the gentleman, and I quoted almost 
exactly what he told us. Some people 
speak for the record, I am not inter- 
ested in the record; I am interested in 
accomplishing what economy I can for 
the people of the United States. As far 
as window dressing for home consump- 
tion, I ari not interested in that. 
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As a member of the Post Office and 
Treasury Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, I have 
been checking thoroughly requests for 
money by the Post Office Department. 
It is a generally known and somewhat 
shameful truth that the Post Office De- 
partment has operated at a great deficit 
for a long time. Everyone is aware that 
the Government subsidizes the airlines 
to a compensating extent for handling 
air mail letters and packages. However, 
the deficits about which I am most con- 
cerned are above any subsidy figures as 
we have dealt with them in the past. 

There is no question that the Post 
Office Department renders-a great deal 
more service than is paid for by its users. 
Certain postal users have been subsidized 
by the taxpayers for far too many years. 
I realize that my remarks will tread on 
the tender toes of many large businesses 
and publishing houses. However, I be- 
lieve it is more honest to charge these 
users of the mails exactly what it costs 
to serve them and to relieve the tax- 
payers of an unfair imposition at a time 
when they are more than overburdened 
with defense costs. The Post Office De- 
partment estimates that its 1952 ircome 
will be approximately $1,840,000,00C, its 
expenses—estimated at present cost 
levels—will be at least $2,361,000,000. 
This leaves an obvious deficit of $521,- 
000,000. This is a minimum estimate 
which will be greater if the airlines are 
granted an increase for carrying air 
mails and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants an increase to the 
railroads for the same services. I repeat, 
it is an indefensible position for your 
Government to ask that tax subsidies be 
paid to large manufacturers and our 
leading advertisers in this country. In 
this time of unheard-of prosperity, such 
businesses can well afford to pay their 
own way, and in spite of staggering 
taxes, they should be able to manage 
since this increased cost is certainly a 
deductible business expense. 

Our first-class mail pays its own way, 
which means that every 3-cent stamp you 
buy carries its own weight in the Post 
Office Department. I am sorry to report 
that no other class of mail does. Second- 
class mail is an especially expensive op- 
eration for your Post Office Department. 
Second-class mail is mainly made up of 
newspapers and magazines, and most 
certainly I have no criticism of the kind 
of educational information these two 
organs dispense. However, the adver- 
tising which such mailing pieces contain 
should not be carried as a matter of edu- 
cation to our people. Therefore, in- 
creased postage costs should be passed 
along by publishers to those who adver- 
tise to the American people, special con- 
sideration to be given, of course, to strict- 
ly educational and news-service carriers, 

Third-class mail, composed almost en- 
tirely of circulars and advertising mat- 
ter, falls far short of paying its own way. 
These two classes of mail account for 
$300,000,000 of the better than half a 
billion deficit the post office expects to 
tally in the fiscal year 1952. 

Since salaries and transportation ex- 
penses make up some 96 percent of the 
cost of handling the mail and since these 
two items have risen meteorically since 
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the end of World War II, it seems obvi- 
ous that adjustments in postal rates are 
mandatory. 

It costs a billion dollars more to serve 
this country through the Post Office De- 
partment than it cost in 1945. This rep- 
resents more than a 100-percent increase 
in mail costs in 5 years. The average 
cost of postal service per operation has 
increased nearly 60 percent. The aver- 
age increase in revenue for operation is 
only 54% percent. The disparity is ob- 
vious, the problem is pressing, and the 
time is certainly now. If we mean it 
when we speak about pay-as-you-go 
plans, then we must work to make each 
operation a pay-as-you-go operation. 
Otherwise, we shall wind up each year 
with larger and larger deficits, a greater 
national debt, and a cheaper American 
dollar. 

The No. 1 recommendation of the 
Postmaster General is to raise postcard 
rates from 1 to 2 cents. This is not as 
radical a change as one might think, 
since it costs 2.8 cents to handle a post- 
card, more than 95 percent of which are 
strictly advertising. 

Newspapers and magazines have gen- 
erally doubled and often tripled their 
subscription rates since the end of 
World War II. Does it not strike you 
as incongruous that the mail rates they 
pay for delivery of their publications 
were set up in 1879? It seems highly 
unreasonable to gear all other phases of 
the merchandising business to 1951 cost 
ratios and leave the price of a stamp for 
carrying it to the consumer 70 years be- 
hind the times. 

At the very least, some increase of 
the second-class mail rates would seem 
to be warranted. Such action would 
bring in several million additional dol- 
lars of revenue. - 

Ten billion pieces of third-class 
mail—circulars and advertising pieces— 


will go through America’s post offices in 


1952. Estimated costs for handling 
these pieces wil be about $271,000,000. 
This leaves a not inconsiderable deficit 
of $173,000,000. 

Fourth-class mail—parcel post—has 
always operated at a deficit, too. How- 
ever, the main inequities will most likely 
be adjusted if proposals now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
approved. 

In addition to the carrying of mail, 
the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment performs certain services for the 
people, such as registry of mail and 
packages, insurance, c. o. d. deliveries, 
and special deliveries. Loss on services 
alone is estimated at about $29,000,000 
for the coming fiscal year. It seems not 
unfair to ask that increases in the cost 
of such services would warrant increases 
in the rate for such services, at least suf- 
ficient to cover the expected deficit. 
Perhaps a sliding seale of rate ratios to 
costs should be established. Perhaps 
changes in the rates for these services 
should be made more often. 

Since recent budget requests were 
based on the likelihood of many of the 
above adjustments being made, it is with 
regret that I must advise that unless 
something is done, it will be necessary 
to raise taxes even more than they are 
at present estimated. 
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Any Federal service which touches the 
people is a very touchy subject for a 
Member of Congress to mention. How- 
ever, my record has been built on my de- 
termination that your Federal Govern- 
ment owed honesty to the people it gov- 
erns, and I cannot with a clear con- 
science sanction the robbing of Peter to 
pay Paul. I realize that when the taxes 
to cover post-office deficits are removed 
from the people, that the cost of the 
advertisers’ products will probably bear 
the increase. However, this seems a 
more honest way to operate, and at 
least it relieves from this charge those 
people who do not buy the advertiser’s 
wares. 

Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
today debating the approval of a Post 
Office appropriation bill in the amount 
of $2,335,000,000, nearly $83,000,000 
more than was appropriated for the Post 
Office Department in 1951, despite dras- 
tically curtailed service to the people, 
It would appear that the making avail- 
able of such an enormous amount of 
money for the carrying on of the postal 
service should provide satisfactory and 
expeditious postal service for all our peo- 
ple, yet I predict that next year, the 
same as this year, errors in judgment, 
poor management and procedures will be 
blamed upon a lack of appropriations. 

Many of you, I am sure, like myself, 
have received complaints from your con- 
stituents with regard to poor mail de- 
livery and unusual delays, particularly 
in what the Department chooses to call 
nonpriority mail. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in his order of April 17, 1950, de- 
creed that there should be certain re- 
strictions placed upon the handling of 
third class mail. There is nothing in 
these restrictions which should delay de- 
livery of third class mail more than one 
day, yet we find delays in the delivery of 
third class mail ranging up to several 
weeks. 

Also, we find that procedures have 
been established under the guise of 
economies which not only cause great de- 
Jays in the delivery of these nonpriority 
mails but actually are more expensive. 

I have received a letter from the cir- 
culation manager of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Mr. E. P. Schwartz, in which he 
points out the length of time it took for 
parcels of mail to be delivered at points 
comparatively close to Des Moines. Here 
is his letter: 

THE Des MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE, 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 13, 1951. 
Congressman H. R. Gross, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: With the proposal before 
your committee to increase second-class and 
third-class postage rates, I thought you 
would be interested in an experience we 
had this week on delivery of third-class mail. 

Last Tuesday, March 6, we delivered a lot 
of third-class mail to the Des Moines post 
office by our own truck, about 7 p. m. In 
this mail were 180 pieces in large 9 by 12 
envelopes, mailed third-class postage to in- 
dividual Sunday Register carriers in Rock 
Island, Ill. Up to Saturday, March 10, this 
mail had not yet reached our carriers, ~ 
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‘The manager of our agency there called 
the post office and talked to the superintend- 
ent of mails Saturday afternoon, March 10, 
to see if the mail had reached there and 
why it had not been distributed. 

The Rock Island superintendent of malls 
told him that mail sent from Des Moines 
third class was not routed direct to Rock 
Island but instead was routed to the Chi- 
cago terminal, and worked out of there to 
the different points of destination in Nli- 
nois, and that this process takes anywhere 
from 4 to 6 days. 

Rock Island, Ill., as you know, is approxi- 

mately 180 miles from Des Moines, and just 
halfway to Chicago. Here is a case where 
180 pieces of third-class mail would be 
hauled three times its normal distance to 
Chicago and back to Rock Island, a total of 
640 miles of railroad transportation, when it 
could have been dumped off at Rock Island 
on a direct line from Des Moines with only 
180 miles of railroad transportation. 
} The Post Office Department may have an 
argument in favor of central terminals for 
dispatching mail. But when it comes to 
speed of delivery or efficiency of handling, or 
cost of handling, it occurs to me that the 
system needs revision. Certainly that kind 
of mail delivery does not warrant doubling 
the postal rates if the service is going to 
be no better. 

Not long ago we had a similar experience 
with mail for our carriers at Kirksville, Mo. 
And we found in that case that the mail for 
Kirksville, instead of being dropped off the 
Wabash train on its through trip, was carried 
down to St. Louis—again a distance of ap- 
proximately 360 to 380 miles—run through 
the big terminal post office at St. Louis, and 
then brought back to Kirksville—making 
three times as much mileage haul by railway 
mail cars as would be required if it were 
dropped off on the south-bound trip. Kirks- 
ville, Mo., for your information, is on a di- 
rect line of the Wabash between Des Moines 
and St. Louis. 

One of our carriers at Carthage, II., which 
is about 14 miles from Keokuk, Iowa, re- 
ports that third class mail addressed to him 
from Des Moines on February 8 arrived on 
March 10—1 month and 2 days later. Again 
this mail was probably routed by way of 
Chicago and hauled at least three times as 
far by rail and worked through a post office 
in a large city, where labor costs are much 
higher than they would be in almost any 
town in Iowa, and as a result was tre- 
mendously delayed. 

Yesterday, March 12, one of our circula- 
tion executives received a piece of third class 
mail that was mailed on February 22 at 
Dowagiac, Mich., requiring 2 weeks and 5 
days to reach him from that distance. 

It seems to me the terminal system of post 
Office distribution of third-class mail needs 
investigation from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency and high cost of operation. With 
the railroads wanting more pay for haul- 
ing mail, it is not efficiency or economy to 
haul mail three times the necessary dis- 
tance to reach destination. 

I pass on this information to you for 
whatever it may be worth to you. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. SCHWARTZ, 
Circulation Manager. 


Mr. Chairman, this circuitous rout- 
ing instead of saving money actually 
costs more money because we are re- 
quired to pay for transportation on the 
basis of the number of miles the mail 
is carried. 

Because of the high standing of the 
man who made this analysis of third- 
class mail delivery and because the Post 
Office Department has a habit of blam- 
ing delays on lack of appropriations I 
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have placed this letter in the RECORD so 
that the Members of the House may 
have the benefit of its contents and so 
that it may be pointed out in connec- 
tion with the Post Office Department’s 
appropriation bill that delays are oc- 
casioned by poor procedures more often 
than by curtailment as a result of lack 
of appropriations. 

I emphasize again that $2,335,500,- 
000 should be adequate to give the peo- 
ple of the United States good postal serv- 
ice if the affairs of the Department are 
properly directed. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
realize that the Post Office Department 
handles approximately 50 billion pieces 
of mail? I understand it is a very rare 
thing for extreme delays to occur in the 
handling of the mail. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not saying that 
this mail went there through mistake; I 
say it was deliberately routed the way it 
was. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is the gentleman re- 


‘ferring to the rule or to the rare excep- 


tion when he speaks about delays in 
third-class mail deliveries? We have 
not received complaints of that kind. 

Mr. GROSS. I am referring to what 
I suspect to be the rule in the handling 
of third-class mail throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. In a rural area or 
a particular locality, but the gentleman 
is not speaking of mail delivery na- 
tionally, is he? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Ido not find it pres- 
ent and I just wondered if the gentle- 
man would not be very happy to follow 
up the information by sending this com- 
mittee further evidence that the condi- 
tion prevails on a national basis, for it 


is a situation that cannot be allowed 


to exist. If the gentleman will read 
the testimony of Postmaster General 
Donaldson I think he will find that such 
complaints are the exception and not 
the rule. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not agree with the 
gentleman, and I would point out that 
as a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee we hear 
from users of the mail and weigh their 
experience and evidence with the state- 
ments of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses in the Office of the 
Secretary, including the bookbindery; the 
operation and maintenance of the Treasury 
Building and Annex thereof; and the pur- 
chase of uniforms for elevator operators; 
$2,648,000. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 


gia: Page 2, line 6, strike out 82,649, 000“ 
and insert 82, 400,000.“ 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the crying needs today is 
to eliminate unnecessary employees 
from the Federal payroll. In 1929 the 
total number of Federal employees was 
559,000. By 1940 the number of civil- 
ian employees had almost doubled, be- 
ing 1,014,000. In December 1950 the 
number had increased to 2,027,787. 
The people of this country facing the 
staggering new taxes which are threat- 
ened are looking now to Congress to 
make every effort to eliminate unneces- 
sary Federal employees; and this being 
the first appropriation bill to come be- 
fore this Congress, in my opinion, now 
is the time to begin to whittle and to re- 
duce these unnecessary Federal em- 
ployees. 

We have under consideration at the 
moment the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury Department has had its share, 
as have other governmental depart- 
ments, of the increase in Federal em- 
ployment since 1940. In 1940 in the 
Treasury Department there were 56,143 
employees, but in 1950 that number had 
increased to 89,298. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
directed to the figures on line 6 of page 
2 of the bill, and would reduce the item 
from $2,648,000 to $2,400,000, a reduc- 
tion of $248,000, or a little less than 10 
percent. 

This item is covered in the committee 
hearings beginning on page 366. A look 
at the table at the bottom of page 366 
would indicate at first glance that there 
has been a reduction of $163,500 in the 
amount requested by the agency. A 
closer look, however, shows that such 
was not the case. 

What first looks like a reduction in the 
amount asked turns out to be a series of 
transfers which are listed at the bottom 
of page 367, totaling $205,902. Turning 
over to the top of page 368 of the hear- 
ings, we see in the first paragraph that 
this item, instead of calling for a de- 
crease of $163,500, actually calls for an 
increase of $42,402. From this the com- 
mittee has cut $36,000. 

My amendment will make a further 
reduction of $248,000, which I think is 
reasonable and fair. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield for a 
brief question. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How many em- 
ployees have left the service since the 
last appropriation bill was passed? 
How many fewer employees are there in 
the Postal Department? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am not re- 
ferring to the postal department. I am 
referring to the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

In the Eighty-first Congress Chairman 
Tom Murray of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee appointed 
a subcommittee to investigate overstaff- 
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ing in the executive departments and 
agencies. This subcommittee was known 
as the Williams subcommittee, and I 
was a member of it. The subcommittee 
investigated the Treasury Department 
as part III of its investigation of over- 
staffing in the executive departments 
and agencies. 

A number of recommendations were 
made looking toward more effective uti- 
lization of employees of the Treasury 
Department, and looking toward econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

A copy of the subcommittee’s report 
was furnished to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was invited to make such 
reply as he deemed proper. 

In his reply, the Secretary kicked like 
a bay steer at the suggested reductions 
and other move; toward economy. His 
reply was printed beginning on page 167 
of the summary report of the Williams 
subcommittee dated January 1, 1951, 
and known as part VI. In paragraph 3 
of the Secretary’s letter printed on page 
168 he complained thut the Williams 
subcommittee recommended a reduction 
of 1,575 employees in the fiscal service 
without furnishing any reconcilable in- 
formation as to where the cut could be 
applied. He further stated that what 
appeared to be definite statements in 
the Williams subcommittee report sim- 
ply had no basis in fact when assign- 
ments of responsibilities and functions 
are subjected to orderly analysis. That 
statement was made notwithstanding 
the fact that on page 92 of the Williams 
subcommittee report a table was printed 
in detail showing exactly where the 1,575 
employees reduction could be effected. 

While the effect of the Secretary’s re- 
ply was that there was no basis in fact 
for the suggested reductions, and that 
none could be made, nevertheless there 
was attached to his letter, as a part 
thereof, a report from the fiscal service, 
headed by Mr. Edward F. Bartelt, Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
printed on page 185 of the summary re- 
port, in which the statement is made 
that there were already 381 fewer em- 
ployees in the three bureaus of the fiscal 
service than there were at the time the 
Williams subcommittee report was made. 

This strange statement actually ac- 
companied the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury wherein the position 
was taken that the Williams subcommit- 
tee was all wet, and that actually no 
reductions in personnel could be effected. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I have a friend for whom 
I have deep respect and in whom I have 
great confidence who has been doing 
personnel work all his life for big com- 
panies and for the Government. He is 
generally known as an efficiency man. 
He said to me that in the Treasury De- 
partment there was a greater waste of 
manpower than perhaps in any other de- 
partment, He said that in one particu- 
lar branch alone there were 2,500 people 
employed; that he surveyed the situation 
and that it was his considered judgment 
the service could be improved by dis- 
missal of 2,000 of the 2,500. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
for his remarks. 

The statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury also was accompanied by an 
exhibit from the Bureau of the Public 
Debt, under Mr. Edwin L. Kilby, Com- 
missioner of Public Debt, which in the 
face of the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
statement that the recommended reduc- 
tions of the Williams subcommittee were 
not practical or feasible, made the also 
strange statement that at the time his 
report was written, there were 85 fewer 
employees in the Bureau than there were 
at the time the Williams subcommittee 
recommendation was made. 

Thus we have on the one hand the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury emphatically 
stating that no reductions could be made, 
while actually accompanying his report 
is a statement from the Fiscal Service 
pointing out that 381 employees have 
been eliminated, and another statement 
from the Bureau of the Public Debt 
pointing out that 85 employees had been 
dropped from that Department. 

This seems to point up the fact that 
when reductions are recommended, and 
when economies are sought, the first re- 
action is to yell, “We have already cut 
to the bone. We cannot cut any more.” 
While that yell was actually going up in 
this case, somebody slipped vp some- 
where, and actually dropped 466 persons 
from the payroll while the strenuous pro- 
test was being made that none could be 
dropped whatever. 

It was in the Treasury Department 
also that the Williams subcommittee dis- 
closed the information that in the pur- 
chase order department of the Treas- 
ury the employees engaged in issuing 
purchase orders were issuing a daily 
average of two orders each, at an average 
cost per order of $7.06, and that of all 
the purchase orders issued, 40 percent 
of them were for items costing under 
$20. 

The Williams subcommittee also un- 
earthed the fact that of the employees 
engaged in personne! work, the personnel 
employees of the Treasury Department 
had the highest average annual salary 
rate of any personnel office in the entire 
survey of the Williams subcommittee. 
In that connection, the normal average 
salary for personnal workers is approxi- 
mately $4,000, while the average salary 
for personnel workers in the Treasury 
Department is $6,118. 

The Williams subcommittee investiga- 
tion also disclosed the fact that the em- 
ployees of the Treasury Department had 
the highest amount of leave or the high- 
est leave rate of any agency surveyed by 
the Williams subcommittee, the figure 
being 37.7 days average leave taken per 
employee in the Department. This is 
shown in table 10 on page 155 of part VI 
of the Williams subcommittee report. 

The reduction which I am proposing 
by this amendment of $248,000 would 
mean a reduction of approximately 35 
to 40 people, and whereas the request is 
made for 551 employees in the office of 
the Secretary, the adoption of this 
amendment would leave them with 511 
to 516. This includes the chauffeurs 
and personnel in the Office of Adminis- 
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trative Services, including those who 
write the purchase orders. The cost of 
the Office of Administrative Services is 
$1,185,000, which is the largest single 
item in this paragraph. 

In my opinion such a reduction could 
be made without impairing the efficiency 
of the office at all. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. - 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment is di- 
rected at one of the most economy- 
minded officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our committee has had the full- 
est cooperation from the Secretary of 
the Treasury in all of our efforts to bring 
about economies within the Department. 

I will say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that not only have three-hun- 
dred-and-some men been stricken from 
the rolls in the Department, but the facts 
are that in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue alone, because of the better man- 
agement procedure which has been in- 
stalled there, they are today saving ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 man-hours a year 
in that one Bureau. The office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury includes cer- 
tain other functions this year which 
heretofore have been in separate appro- 
priations. The item now includes the 
salaries of the Office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; salaries of the Office of 
the General Counsel; the health service 
program, which is the first-aid program 
in the Treasury buildings; salaries of the 
Office of Administrative Services; and 
miscellaneous expense. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
sponsible for the formulation of tax and 
fiscal policy. Nothing could be much 
more important than that function at 
this time. He is also responsible for the 
management of the public debt; the 
general management of the department, 
which includes the departmental budg- 
etary, personnel, and administrative 
management programs; the successful 
administration and management of all 
the programs which the Treasury under- 
takes. 

It seems to me it is false economy to 
slash the appropriations of the man who 
is charged with program management 
and is responsible for efficient and eco- 
nomical administration. 

The committee allowed, as has been 
stated, approximately $6,000 more for 
1952 than was allowed for 1951, and this 
in the face of the showing of an in- 
creased workload. Frankly, I would not 
undertake to say that this department 
would go to wrack and ruin if this 
amendment were adopted, but I do say 
that you are taking a chance of impair- 
ing the administration of the Treasury 
Department if you adopt the proposed 
amendment. The committee has al- 
ready cut $36,000 from their requested 
appropriations. I think to go further 
might be dangerous. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been spending 
my time the last 2 weeks listening to the 
hearings on the special emergency agen- 
cies of the Government like price control 
and all that sort of thing, and materiais 
control. The basis of their remarks is 
that it is absolutely impossible to stop 
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inflation unless the Government of the 
United States ceases to inflate, unless the 
Government of the United States puts its 
house in order and balances its budget. 
You can do it but one way, and that is 
to cut the appropriations. There is not 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land a single public office that cannot 
take a 10 percent cut in personnel. As 
the gentleman from Georgia advised 
you, this cut will cut back only about 60 
out of 550 employees. What are you 
going to do about it? You have had tax 
bills sent up here by the Treasury, not 
prepared by experts in taxation but by 
some of these smart boys. We ought not 
to allow ourselves to be swayed into be- 
lieving that they need all of this per- 
sonnel in the Treasury. I want to see 
the Treasury managed effectively and 
efficiently and not wastefully. I want to 
see them have enough personnel to do 
business on but not a surplus to play 
with. A clear, careful investigation has 
shown that the Treasury Department 
can take very substantial cuts. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yieli to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to say for 
myself that I, too, realize just how im- 
portant it is that we cut Federal spend- 
ing. Likewise, there is a demand in the 
country that we make substantial cuts. 
The gentleman has referred to a 10-per- 
cent cut. Frequently we have had it 
suggested to us that maybe an across- 
the-board percentage cut would be an 
advisable thing. But generally, in re- 
spect to such a proposition as that, it is 
urged that there should be a careful 
pruning, item by item, as these bills come 
along. 

I listened to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] make his statement 
about this proposed amendment of his. 
It seemed to me that he made a good case 
for it. We have all talked about econ- 
omy. We all say we are for cutting the 
cost of government. I am not so sure 
but that the time has come to find out 
whether we really mean that or whether 
it is just talk. 

Mr. TABER, If we mean it we will 
vote for this amendment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am tremendously 
impressed with the move that has been 
inaugurated this afternoon to effect 
some economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Iam a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee serving on the Subcom- 
mittee on the Treasury and the Post 
Office. Personally, I think we did a very 
good job in removing some of the fat 
from the bill, but Iam afraid that we are 
overlooking one very inſportant factor. 

The gentleman from Georgia stated 
that the Williams subcommittee in- 
vestigating the Treasury Department 
discovered that the average employee 
took 37 days leave per year. We know 
that that is entirely too much, but you 
know and I know that it is the personnel 
law that all classified Federal employees 
earn 26 working days leave annually. 
They fit 5 of those days into 5 separate 
weeks. 7 times 5 is 35. Then they have 
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one additional day, which makes 36 days. 
That is the law. Of course the classified 
Federal employees take advantage of it. 

If the President of the Standard Oil 
Co. or of any other large company should 
get on the air and say that effective as 
of a certain date all employees would 
get 1 month’s vacation with pay, you 
would think either that he had lost his 
mind or that he was a great humani- 
tarian. 

I wonder why we do not really get 
down to something serious and eliminate 
the demagoging and go back to the basic 
law ane amend that. Let us cut Fed- 
eral leave back io 20 days ana then let 
the Federal employees divide that into 
4 weeks and have a month’s vacation 
with pay. By doing that you would save 
approximately $286,000,000 annually. If 
you make a cut in this particular appro- 
priation, unless you amend the law, I 
am afraid that the Department will 
come back next year and ask for a de- 
ficiency appropriation. Without excep- 
tion they always got that deficiency ap- 
propriation. Go back and look at the 
cuts that we made for the fiscal year 
1951. Almost without exception these 
departments came back and their defi- 
ciency appropriations exceeded the 
amount of the cut that we made in 
committee. So what we should do is 
to go ahead and amend the law and 
cut out some of the free time that we 
give to Federal employees. I would vote 
for a bill, even if I never came back to the 
Congress, providing for leave of 20 work 
days. I think that is sufficient. It would 
give every classified civil-service em- 
ployee 1 month’s vacation. I would like 
to see legislation of that type reported 
out before this Congress recesses. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I agree with the gentle- 
man that we ought to reduce the leave, 
but the law we passed last year requires 
the apportionment of the funds which 
are appropriated so that the funds will 
carry them through the year, therefore 
they have no business incurring any 
deficiency. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Nevertheless they do 
incur deficiencies, and with few excep- 
tions, if any, the Congress allows the 
deficiencies and approves them in ap- 
propriation bills. I repeat, with few ex- 
ceptions, if any, the deficiency appro- 
priation will exceed the cuts made by the 
committee last year. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. If the agencies downtown 
have any sense at all, they will construe 
what is happening here to mean that the 
Congress is not going to look with favor 
upon granting them any deficiency ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We are not changing 
the basic legislation which brings this 
question about. If you give the average 
classified Federal employee 26 days an- 
nual leave, plus 15 days sick leave and 
you give them time off for all holidays, 
and when it gets a little bit too warm 
during the summertime, naturally you 
have to have additional personnel to do 
the amount of work required. What 
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we should do is to go back and amend 
the law so as to give them a reasonable 
amount of vacation time more in keep- 
ing with what private enterprise allows 
their personnel. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. : : 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Georgia deserves a great deal of 
credit for offering this amendment. I 
am supporting it. I have one regret, 
however, and that is the $248,000 that 
he has earmarked for saving is not pos- 
sible at this time to be annotated and 
listed so that some of those boys who 
are making from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars base a year, who are listed in the 
Federal Register that all of you get on 
your desks, cannot be specifically cut out, 
In my opinion the only way we can ever 
save real money is to take this Federal 
Register and go right down through page 
after page and eliminate some of these 
ten to twenty thousand dollar salaries 
that they are making in Government de- 
partments. They are base salaries at 
that and their actual paychecks make 
a Congressman's salary look like chicken 
feed. You talk about superfluous jobs. 
Why is it when we start cutting jobs we 
have to emphasize the custodians, the 
janitors, the clerks, the chauffeurs and 
the other small jobs, when unfortunately 
some of the high-salaried jobs go unchal- 
lenged and nobody ever tries to make any 
cuts there? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Would the gentle- 
man support legislation which would 
reduce the amount of leave that we are 
giving to classified civil-service em- 
ployees at this tims, so as to cut it from 
5 weeks to 4 weeks? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The gen- 
tleman is not even talking about what I 
am talking about. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Oh, yes; we are talk- 
ing about economy. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 

I am talking about these high salaries 
in Government. I know that they come 
as a result of political patronage. They 
are lush jobs being given out in appoin- 
tive positions to people who have served 
in various political campaigns and in 
many cases it is theirreward. It is their 
reward for work well done to put cer- 
tain tickets and certain individuals over. 
I cannot subscribe to that kind of polit- 
ical patronage. I have never needed 
this to get elected myself. I believe it is 
a detriment to any candidate because he 
serves with his hands tied if elected. I 
am not referring tu any political party. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? e; 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman not 
think the question propounded to him 
by the gentleman from Louisiana is per- 
tinent and tests the good faith of what 
the gentleman is saying? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No. 
The gentleman from New York is talk- 
ing about the amendment which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
just offered, and he is supporting it. 
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He is very glad to support it, but the 
unfortunate part of the whole thing is 
that we cannot earmark some of those 
executive jobs for the slaughterhouse. 
I think that if we are ever going to exer- 
cise economy in Government we cannot 
star* picking on the little jobs, with 
salaries from $1,500 to $3,000. In order 
to save money you have got to attack 
the big jobs and eliminate some of the 
deadwood that you have in the upper 
brackets in Government. I will give you 
an example. Back home a private busi- 
ness, a certain big corporation, employed 
the Robert Heller experts to streamline 
their business and bring about efficiency 
and economy. They did this by elimi- 
nating a great many of the small jobs, 
necessary jobs for the running of the 
business. Then what did they do? 
They lined the upper bracket jobs, cre- 
ated several new positions of $15,000 to 
$20,000 executives at the expense and 
elimination of many small jobs so that 
the sum total of the savings was com- 
paratively small after everybody got 
through and the new jobs were given 
out. 

isi subscribe to savings of that 
kind. 

Iam going along with the amendment 
that the gentleman from Georgia has 
introduced. I know that it is not ger- 
mane at this time for him to be able to 
specify these various jobs for elimina- 
tion; I am sorry that he cannot do it, 
but it would be declared out of order by 
the Chair. However, it is a gesture, and 
it is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion to start saving money in the Treas- 
ury Department or anywhere else where 
we can doit. I think everyone in Amer- 
ica will back the gentleman in his plea 
for economy, and I want to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tarer] mentioned that we could do a lot 
to deflate some of these Government 
payrolls. I would like to start right in 
by pricking the Federal Register with 
a pin, so that the balloon will burst and 
some of the high-salaried jobs be 
knocked off the payroll. 

Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his office 
are being scheduled here this afternoon 
as the first victims of this economy drive. 
In the first place, I want to emphasize 
that the action of our subcommittee on 
this particular item after most sincere 
and serious scrutiny and study was 
unanimous. In the second place, I de- 
sire to say that I was chairman of this 
subcommittee in the Eightieth, a Re- 
publican- controlled Congress. As chair- 
man of this subcommittee I called upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable John W. Snyder, to help me do 
a job, and he did it; he did it without 
any evasion of any kind; he came 
through. I found him to be thoroughly 
honest and anxious to help do a job for 
the taxpayers of our country, and I be- 
lieve we are not doing the right thing 
in striking at him and his office in this 
particular amendment, 

May I say in passing that I have in 
mind also the fact that members of the 
so-called Williams committee in their 
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studies and in their reports on their 
studies did not call before the commit- 
tee the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
aides, but relied entirely upon the find- 
ings of two investigators. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. On page 24 of the re- 
port there appears to be nothing show- 
ing what the appropriation for this item 
was last year and how this compares 
with last year’s appropriations. Per- 
haps I just do not understand where it is, 

Mr. CANFIELD. It appears on page 
24, Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield to me on that, I think I can ex- 
plain it. The figures ran for these eight 
outfits that are included herein about 
$3,000,000. But there is a lot of money 
that has been transferred into other 
places so that the total over-all was not 
quite so much as the budget estimate 
that was presented here; it is about 


$22,684,000. 

Mr. KEATING. How does that com- 
pare for last year? 

Mr. CANFIELD, The summary ap- 


pears on page 24. 

Mr. TABER. Two million six hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars, 

Mr. CANFIELD. It shows a cut of 
841.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 44. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and 
Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
111, noes 48. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU or ACCOUNTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, including contract 
stenographic reporting services, $2,050,000; 
Provided, That Federal Reserve banks and 
branches may be reimbursed for necessary 
expenses incident to the deposit of withheld 
taxes in Government depositories. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: Page 2, 
line 14, strike out “$2,050,000” and insert 


_ “$1,850,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been much disturbed about the Bureau 
of Accounts for a long time. They per- 
sist in getting out a daily Treasury state- 
ment that does not give a picture of our 
expenditures. Their attention has been 
called to this situation time and again. 
It does no good. For instance, they call 
excess of receipts an expenditure. Last 
year, as of this date, on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation they reported as of 
this date $1,210,000,000 as expenditures, 
This year they report an excess of re- 
ceipts of $553,000,000 in the expenditure 
column, indicating that they are not 
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showing the expenditures and that they 
are mixing up their expenditures and 
their receipts in such a way that you can 
tell nothing about your Treasury state- 
ment. There is $500,000,000 of the same 
sort of thing in the RFC. 

As a result in these two items alone 
the expenditures stated as $28,000,000,- 
000 are over $2,000,000,000 below what 
they actually are, and you cannot tell 
a single thing about your financial struc- 
ture and your rate of expenditure and 
whether or not you are balancing the 
budget. Because they are doing things 
that way, doing things unnecessarily 
that way, it takes much more work to 
do it than it would to do it right and 
put down the expenditures and the re- 
ceipts separately. Because they are 
doing that they are wasting help and 
they can take a cut of 10 percent with- 
out any trouble at all. 

Now, I like to see the Government do 
its job right, and when they are not 
doing it right it is time for us to do our 
best to correct it, and the only way we 
have of correcting it is by reducing the 
appropriations down to the point where 
they will not be able to muddle up their 
figures the way they are. It would be 
twice as easy for them and it would take 
only half of the help to do it right. Let 
us make them do it right. Let us adopt 
this amendment and save the money. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The bill that we are now 
considering happens to be one which 
makes it impossible to effect any dras- 
tic cuts. But we are at least setting 
a pattern to be followed in the con- 
sideration of other appropriation bills, 
and the people who have been running 
the show might take notice of the fact 
that this Congress is going to give some 
serious attention to the cutting of pub- 
lic expenditures to the tune of billions 
of dollars. 

Mr. TABER. And that means that 
we will meet our responsibility when we 
do it. I hope we will adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that to a 
large extent I have shared the views of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser! with reference to the Bureau of 
Accounts. One of the greatest efforts of 
our committee has been to improve the 
accounting procedures throughout the 
Federal Government. At long last a 
definite program is under way. We have 
today a joint committee which is com- 
posed of representatives of the Bureau of 
Accounts, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and of the General Accounting Office. 

That joint committee is endeavoring 
to set up modern accounting procedures 
throughout the entire Government. By. 
cutting this appropriation at the present 
time you will endanger that program. 
The Congress time and again has con- 
demned Federal accounting procedures, 
and I have been one of the chief critics, 
but now when we are beginning to make 
some improvement, we come in and lop 
off the funds with which that improve- 
ment might be accomplished, 
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If there ever was false economy, in my 
judgment this amendment is it, because 
this Bureau is trying to do just exactly 
what the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER] wants done. The changes 
could not be accomplished overnight, but 
substantial progress was reported to our 
committee. Under the program which is 
now under way, I think we can expect 
some substantial reforms, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 107, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DIVISION OF 
DISBURSEMENT 

For necessary expenses of the Division of 

Disbursement, $11,500,000. 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin: On page 2, line 20, strike out “$11,- 
500,000“ and insert “$11,050,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the effect of this amendment is to 
reduce the amount of the appropriation 
for the Division of Disbursement by 
$450,000. The amended figure, that is, 
$11,050,000, was the amount of the ap- 
propriation for this Division last year. 
The figure of $11,500,000 roughly repre- 
sents the $11,050,000 in last year’s bill 
plus $454,000 which was transferred to 
the appropriation this year from funds 
previously allocated to the Bureau of En- 
graving. 

However, against this legitimate in- 
crease by transfer there are some legiti- 
mate offsets, and I should like to attempt 
to itemize those offsets for the benefit 
of the Committee of the Whole here this 
afternoon. 

First, there is $108,000 that now goes 
out of the Division of Disbursement and 
goes over to the General Services Admin- 
istration for the purpose of the rental 
of the space that is now occupied, so 
there is one large item that can be off- 
set. 

Also in this amount there is $108,000 
more this year than there was last year 
for the purchase of new equipment. I 
would be the last to say that that addi- 
tional new equipment should not be 
bought. I think it should. The Hoover 
Commission and the subcommittee which 
held hearings on this bill had some very 
pertinent remarks to make about some of 
the equipment that is being used now in 
the Division of Disbursement. But cer- 
tainly that additional expenditure for 
new equipment ought to be reflected in a 
decrease in the amount that should go 
for personnel. If we have modern equip- 
ment to do the work we should not need 
more people to do the same job. 

This request shows much more than 
the $108,000 for new equipment asked 
for, in addition to and on top of that for 
additional personnel. 

Yes, their justification is they are go- 
ing to have a bigger job to do. But on 
some of the things they anticipated do- 
ing more—for instance, on the national 
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service life insurance dividend, the han- 
dling of savings bonds—certainly they 
are going to have less of a job to do this 
year on the national service life insur- 
ance dividend than they did last year 
because there are many less people to 
be served and certainly there are going 
to be many less bonds to be handled this 
year than last year. First of all, with 
high prices and with the tax increase, 
there is going to be a great deal less 
money available with which to buy 
bonds. Secondly, as a result of legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress extending 
the interest to an extended maturity 
date, there are going to be less transac- 
tions in that particular field. 

The Williams subcommittee on over- 
staffing had some rather uncompli- 
mentary things to say about the division 
of disbursement, and they picked out 
this agency as one which was highly 
overstaffed and said there could be sub- 
stantial reductions in force. 

As to the fifth item of offset against 
higher spending, the hearings show no 
basis for the increased estimate of work 
load, but the hearings do show instances 
where the present year’s work load may 
be reduced in the cost of the next year. 
So, if through this new equipment each 
employee can handle a thousand more 
items, and that is what the testimony in 
the hearings show, if that increased 
efficiency will take up a great deal of 
the slack, they ought not to have more 
people handling more items to do what 
may be a bigger amount of work, but 
what may not be bigger amount of work. 
As I said, the hearings do not show the 
basis on which that estimated increased 
work is to be done. 

So I think it is reasonable to expect 
this agency to absorb the additional 
amount required for doing some of the 
work of the Bureau of Engraving. I 
have cited some of the offsets against 
this item. The division ought to be able 
to do the same job, or perhaps even a 
bigger job, with the new equipment be- 
ing given them under this bill, with the 
same amount of money that they had 
last year. I think it is reasonable to 
expect them to make that reasonable 
contribution to the defense effort at this 
critical time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment, or rather I 
rise to call the attention of the House to 
what they are doing. This is the division 
of the Treasury which pays out all 
checks. It certainly should not take a 
prophet to tell the House that with the 
tremendously increased expenditures re- 
sulting from the present emergency sit- 
uation and from the Korean war that 
you are going to have a tremendous in- 
crease in the work load of this particular 
department. If you want the machinery 
of Government to stall; if you want the 
people to sit around waiting for checks; 
if you want your servicemen who are en- 
titled to their dividend insurance to be 
waiting for those checks because they do 
not have a sufficient force in the Office 
of Disbursement to pay them out; if you 
want men waiting for their salaries; if 
you want dependents of servicemen wait- 
ing for their allotments; and if you want 
contractors waiting for their money to 
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proceed with their defense contracts, 
then vote for this amendment. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Can the gentleman 
in his stewardship as chairman of this 
subcommittee recall a finer and more 
forthright and honest witness than Paul 
Banning? 

Mr. GARY. I cannot recall a more 
conscientious public servant nor one who 
has done more to economize in his de- 
partment. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that he 
comes before us each year showing a re- 
duction in the unit cost of the items his 
department has to process? 

Mr. GARY. I have those costs right 
here. The unit costs are shown, as are 
the number of items which the Depart- 
ment handles, on page 100 of the hear- 
ings. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
said there is no increase in the work load 
shownintherecord. They estimate that 
4,000,000 additional checks will be drawn 
during the next year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I did not 
say that. Isaid there was nothing in the 
hearings to show on what the increased 
estimate of work load was based. I think 
that is a fair statement of fact. 

Mr. GARY. It is based upon the fact 
that the Congress has authorized the ex- 
penditure of approximately $20,000,000,- 
000 additional for the defense effort for 
1951 and no one knows what the expend- 
itures will be in 1952. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for what I believe 
isacorrection? According to the report, 
on page 6, as I understand it, the esti- 
mated unit cost for 1952 is substantially 
po than was the actual unit cost for 
1950? 

Mr. GARY. Not substantially greater. 

Mr. KEATING. Itis 3 percent above 
the 1950 unit cost. 

Mr. GARY. In 1945 the unit cost was 
$0.06332; in 1946 it was $0.05807; in 1947 
it was $0.06379; in 1948 it was $0.05849; 
in 1949 it was $0.06098; in 1950 it was 
$0.06035; in 1951 it is $0.06218; and for 
1952 it is estimated at $0.06234. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, each 
of the last 3 years has shown an increase, 
not a decrease. 

Mr. GARY. Some slight increase in 
the unit cost due to the fact that this 
Congress has authorized, increases in 
salaries. Let me say, we cannot sit here 
and increase the salaries of Government 
employees without having the cost re- 
flected in the operation of the depart- 
ments. Iam not arguing for or against 
increasing salaries, but I am saying that 
if the Congress in its wisdom decides to 
increase salaries, then we must expect 
a corresponding increase in operating 
costs. That is why these unit costs have 
risen. I think practically all of this is 
caused by salary increases. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that. I 
also realize that the gentleman's inti- 
mate familiarity with this subject far 
exceeds mine; I am merely going by the 
record. Here we see an increase in the 
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unit cost at the very time when there is 
a greater volume and also modern equip- 
ment which should automatically reduce 
the cost; in other words, it seems to me 
the trend there is just exactly the oppo- 
site of what the trend should be in a 
well-run department. 

Mr. GARY. Because of the increase in 
salaries; that is where the increase oc- 
curs.. You cannot increase salaries with- 
out increasing costs, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word merely to remind the House that 
all the gentleman fror» Wisconsin is 
trying to do is to put this particular 
bureau down to where they were in this 
particular fiscal year. Certainly that 
cannot be much of a hardship. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. If what has been said in 
opposition to the amendment is the best 
that the committee can do in answering 
the argument of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, then the committee is bank- 
rupt in that rare commodity, logic and 
reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 55. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
112, noes 67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
ADMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 

For necessary expenses connected with any 
public-debt operations authorized by the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 760-762), and with the administra- 
tion of any public debt or currency issues 
of the United States with which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is charged, $50,000,000, 
to be expended as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct, and the Secretary is 
authorized to accept services without com- 
pensation: Provided, That Federal Reserve 
banks and branches may be reimbursed for 
expenditures as fiscal agents of the United 
States on account of public-debt transac- 
tions for the account of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and advances to the Postmaster 
General may be made in accordance with the 
provisions of section 22 (e) of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
7570 (e)): Provided further, That the in- 
definite appropriation provided by section 
10 of said act, as amended, shall not be 
available for obligation during the current 
fiscal year. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forn: Page 3, 
line 4, strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
“$49,000,000.” 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment reduces the committee pro- 
vision from $50,000,000 to $49,000,000. 
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It is interesting to note that in 1951 
this particular Department had a budg- 
et of $50,250,000. The budget request 
for fiscal year 1952 was $52,900,000. The 
committee cut the budget $2,900,000, 
which, for your information, is a cut of 
5.4 percent. 

My amendment, which is an amend- 
ment to cut it another $1,000,000, leaves 
the cut, if the amendment is agreed to, 
at 7.4 percent. 

It is also interesting to note at this 
point that on page 317 of the budget 
the appendix—the President requested 
only $49,118,000. If we sustain this cut 
the provision will still be larger than 
what the President initially requested. 
Frankly, Iam unable to understand just 
how they arrived at $49,118,000 but that 
is the figure the President init ly re- 
quested and unless we approve this 
amendment we will be almost $2,000,000 
more than what the President requested. 
If my amendment is approved it will be 
not quite a million dollars more than 
the President requested. 

I would like to direct my remarks par- 
ticularly to the sales operating budget 
of the Bureau of Public Debt. In the 
request by the Department it sought $4,- 
800,000 for the sales operating budget or 
the promotion of the sale of savings 
bonds, If you will read the hearings at 
page 300, you will find that the Bureau 
is going into a tremendous sales pro- 
motion program. That is the reason 
they sought $4,800,000 for this particu- 
lar program. Any of us who have had 
experience with the sales promotion 
program of the Bureau of Public Debt 
realize that they have actually oversold 
the savings-bond program. By oversell- 
ing the cost of the program increases 
tremendously. It would seem to me that 
the Bureau of the Public Debt would 
have a better leg to stand on for the 
sales of their savings bonds if they were 
actually making an attempt themselves 
to reduce the Federal budget. I think 
that that would be an affirmative ap- 
proach. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. It was interesting to 
note at that point that in 1 month this 
year the disposal of bonds by the people 
was $90,000,000 more than the bonds 
sold by the Government. 

Mr. FORD. I might add this to what 
the gentleman from Michigan has said, 
For the year 1950 on series E bonds there 
were over $243,000,000 in redemptions in 
excess of sales. I think if you will look 
at the chart in the hearings you will 
realize that the redemption rate went 
up at the time that the public began to 
fear that our Federal budget would be- 
come more out of balance that it has 
been for the past few years. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
not agree with me that probably one of 
the best ways in the world to persuade 
people to buy Government bonds is to 
give clear evidence of our intention to 
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cut the cost of government, and, inso- 
far as they will do it, make sure that 
the value of the dollar is protected? 

Mr. FORD. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana. I think by cutting 
the budget as we are trying to do here 
today we will instill confidence in the 
American people so they will have a 
greater feeling of security when they 
purchase series E, series F, and series G . 
bonds. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that the committee has already cut the 
request of the Bureau of the Public Debt 
$2,900,000. This additional cut will make 
a total of $3,900,000. The funds which 
are allowed in the bill are already $250,- 
000 less than the amount allotted to the 
Bureau for 1951. We added, if you will 
recall, just a short time ago by a sup- 
plemental appropriation $500,000 to pro- 
mote the sale of bonds because of an 
emergency which had arisen. Not only 
will the Bureau of the Public Debt have 
less money with which to operate, but it 
will have to handle an untsually large 
number of maturities of savings bonds 
in 1952. The Bureau of the Public Debt 
has charge of the issuance, servicing, 
and retirement of savings bonds; the 
issuance, servicing, and retirement of 
public Treasury issues; vertification and 
destruction of unfit United States cur- 
rency; management and audit of public- 
debt accounts; and the promotion of the 
Sale of savings bonds. The committee 
has cut them $2,900,000. This amend- 
ment that you have before you will cut 
them an additional $1,000,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do we have a Bu- 
reau of the Public Debt? Will the gen- 
tleman tell me? 

Mr. GARY. Why does the gentleman 
not ask the Members of Congress? It 
was established by an act of Congress, 
I should think the gentleman, being a 
Member of Congress, ought to know 
something about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any possibility 
that we will soon have a bureau of the 
deficit? 

Mr. GARY. If the Congress decided to 
establish one, we will have a bureau of 
the deficit. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
asked, “Why do we have a Bureau of the 
Public Debt.” I quote from page 286 of 
the hearings: 

The Bureau of the Public Debt is charged 
with the conduct of all transactions in the 
outstanding public debt of the United States. 
Following a decision on a financing operation 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, we prepare 
the necessary legal and operating documents, 
establish records of the issue, maintain in- 
terest accounts and make periodic payments, 
by check, of interest on registered securities; 
conduct authorized transactions in securi- 
ties; afford relief in instances of lost, stolen, 
or destroyed securities on the basis of proper 
evidence; and maintain records of securities 
retired either on authorized transactions or 
by redemption. 
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On this subject of heavy maturities, 
the Commissioner of the Public Debt in 
his testimony before the committee said: 

In 1952 we will be faced with the first really 
heavy maturities of savings bonds. We 
estimated that 26,000,000 series E bonds will 
reach full maturity in that year, and that 
total redemptions for the year will be about 
fifteen million over 1951. Some of the bond- 
holders will want, and will receive, cash for 
their bonds. Many, however, will desire to 
reinvest all or part of the proceeds in new 
savings bonds. No one knows just how much 
of the maturities will be reinvested, but we 
felt that possibly two-thirds of the dollar 
value might be converted into new issues, 
which would result in about 18,000,000 pieces 
in excess of the number to be issued this year. 

The increase requested for 1952 can be 
attributed largely to the cost of handling 
these heavier maturities. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct a 
question to the chairman of the sub- 
committee. What are the grounds for 
reducing this item by $2,900,000? 

Mr. GARY. The grounds were that 
the committee was trying to cut out of 
this bill every penny it thought could 
be cut without impairing the functions 
of Government. We felt that they 
might absorb that cut, but we did not 
think they could absorb any more. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAN- 
FIELD] what is the dollar value of the 
maturities which we face on savings 
bonds during the coming fiscal year, to 
which this bill applies? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I do not have that 
in mind at this time. I will have to 
insert that figure in the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Only a few days 
ago there came before this House for 
approval a proposal that those who held 
maturing savings bonds be permitted to 
extend those bonds an additional 10 
years. At that time we had consider- 
able debate, and I questioned the judg- 
ment of the Treasury Department and 
the provisions of the bill in their re- 
fusal to let the savings-bond holder 
continue to draw the 2.9 percent inter- 
est rate whcih applied against the bond 
as of the maturity date. 

You will recall that the bill went 
through by an overwhelming vote. It 
cuts the interest rate on the savings- 
bond holder, after he has carried the 
bond for 10 years, and when he volun- 
tarily carries it for another 10 years. 

That was during the days when the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent, on the one hand, were in the fight 
with the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the first party’s 
desire to maintain a low interest rate, 
have the Federal Reserve banks support 
the market on Government bonds at or 
above par, and thus convert the banking 
system into an engine of inflation. Since 
then an accord has been reached tem- 
porarily, on the surface, between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent and the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the meantime the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. McCabe, re- 
signed. Mr. Martin, Jr., who is now 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been recommended by the President to 
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be the new Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and apparently there is an 
accord. But we face this: In due course 
they will have to come in here and ask 
us to approve a proposal to let the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have additional au- 
thority to increase the reserve require- 
ments of the banks. Then you will have 
to take some other steps with respect to 
selling the new deficit bonds that are to 
be sold in addition to these huge maturi- 
ties of savings bonds. 

I think the Treasury killed the sale 
of more bonds through its cutting the 
interest rate on those maturing billions 
of savings bonds—cutting the rate below 
2.9 percent—than it can possibly sell 
under any kind of a campaign it puts on, 

A lot of people in my district tell me 
emphatically they do not propose to buy 
any more of these savings bonds; that 
they are sick and tired of the whole pro- 
gram; that they think Congress is waste- 
ful and has little respect for the people's 
burdens. They want to know why we 
expect them to buy more bonds of this 
type. 

I have reasoned with them and told 
them that in my opinion Congress and 
the administration should first arrest the 
inflationary forces, and thus first stabi- 
lize the buying power of the dollar and 
in this ma mer give our people encour- 
agement to invest in long-term securities 
issued by the Federal Treasury. We can 
do that when we make up our minds to 
do so, not through semiprice controls, 
because semiprice controls will never 
work. You either have total controls 
or chaos. You can have your choice on 
that. You have had chaos since we 
passed the price control bill last summer 
and you will continue to have it until 
you go to absolute control and the people 
of this country are in no frame of mind 
to submit to absolute economic control. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. The passage of this bill 
through the House was one of the chief 
reasons for the reduction in this appro- 
priation. The committee felt that there 
would be fewer bonds cashed in because 
of the provisions of the bill which the 
House passed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I question the 
judgment of the committee on that. 
Tpon what grounds did you assume the 
people would continue to carry the bonds 
and at the same time accept a decrease 
in the interest rate. It is well to bear 
in mind that the Treasury has since 
proposed an issue of approximately 
$19,000,000,000 of bonds to carry a sub- 
stantial increase in the interest rate over 
the 242 percent previously sold to the 
public. I here refer to the 2½ percent 
bonds which were marketable and which 
can now be converted into nonmarket- 
able bonds to carry a rate of 234 percent 
interest. Certainly the Treasury should 
grant the holders of savings bonds as 
good a rate as those who purchased the 
2% percent marketable bonds and now 
convert into the 234 percent nonmarket- 
able issues. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are not going to be 
able to effect any very great saving of 
money on the bill that we are now con- 
sidering. But the importance of what 
we are doing here this afternoon is that 
it should help the bureaucrats downtown 
to realize that the honeymoon of the 
new order is over, and that the day of the 
fuzzy-minded do-gooder is ended. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to go along with the gentleman 
from Georgia who just took his seat. I 
have been working around here in the 
dark for 3 or 4 years. I am beginning 
to see the light, too, although I am more 
or less trying to save a little money. I 
have a book in my office which shows the 
Officers in the United States Army. I 
was dumfounded when I counted them 
to find that we had 445 generals in the 
United States Army. I would like to 
have someone here tell me why we need 
445 generals when we only have six or 
eight divisions. When I was in the First 
World War, Mr. Chairman, we had a 
major general for every division and we 
had a few brigadier generals, but now 
we have as many major generals as we 
do brigadier generals, and we have been 
voting $14,000,000,000 a year for the last 
3 years for the military and no one has 
ever told us that much. I do not know 
how many generals we have in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and I do not know how many 
admirals we have in the United States 
Navy, but, if it is anything like the Army, 
¥e * probably an admiral for every 

at. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if 
we vote to cut this cloth today, next July 
or next August we will not be coming 
here and doing what we have been doing 
ever since I have been here, anyway, 
namely, to pass deficiency appropria- 
tions and have the head of the depart- 
ment pay no attention to us whatsoever. 
They come in with a deficiency appro- 
priation and they get it. We should let 
these top men who are running these 
departments know that they have to stay 
within their appropriation or close 
shop—either one of the two. They pay 
no attention to the Congress and it is 
about time that the honeymoon was over, 
as the gentleman from Georgia just said. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, it is evi- 
dent that we will not be able to complete 
the consideration of the bill this after- 
noon, so I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN) there were—ayes 76, noes 80. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
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The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 95, 
noes 67. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Sirsa of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

LABOR’S ROLE IN THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. If there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion is embarking on a serious program 
of rearmament in order to build up our 
defenses to meet the totalitarian threat 
of world Communist imperialism. 

We are proceeding in that program 
without benefit of guidance and partici- 
pation of the representatives of nearly 
one-third of our population. 

At the end of last month, representa- 
tives of the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee withdrew from all advisory coun- 
cils of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the various offices under the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 

This committee is a joint committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the railroad brotherhoods, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. These 
organizations have a combined member- 
ship of 15,000,000 workers, who, together 
with their families, represent about 45,- 
000,000 American citizens. 

While the United Mine Workers of 
America is not a member of the United 
Labor Policy Committee, it has endorsed 
the position of ULPC. I feel confident 
that the other great independent unions 
also back to the hilt ULC, just as 
UMWA does. When we add the mem- 
bership of these other unions, together 
with their families, we find that ULPC is 
the voice of nearly 50,000,000 Americans, 
or exactly one-third of our population. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot hope to have 
a successful defense mobilization pro- 
gram if we exclude such a large and im- 
portant segment of our population. 

Now why did labor take a walk? 

It was largely because labor, and its 
official spokesmen, felt that the wage 
stabilization policy, viewed in the light 
of the price stabilization policy, was un- 
fair. 

It was certainly unrealistic. Wages 
were originally frozen as of January 1950. 
Prices were frozen as of January 1951. 
Wage increases over the January 1950 
level were permitted up to 10 percent. 
January 1951 living costs were more than 
10 percent greater than they were a 
year earlier. 

This, without any other consideration, 
was certainly an unrealistic approach. 
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Adding to the confusion was the fact 
that the term “price freeze” is used 
very liberally. We have not frozen prices 
as anyone who goes to market very well 
knows. This Congress prevented effec- 
tive price control when it put the parity 
restriction into the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

Labor—through its policy committee— 
is not asking too much. I find its pro- 
gram not very much different than the 
demands of all the people, judging from 
the letters I receive from my constitu- 
ents. . 

Labor, in the field of wage control, 
wants a formula which will assure eco- 
nomic justice. That is pretty much 
what my constituents want. 

Labor wants a more realistic price 
control program rather than one full of 
loopholes and deficiencies and rather 
than one based on a so-called freeze at 
a time when prices were at record highs. 

That is just about what my constitu- 
ents want. In fact as early as last Octo- 
ber my constituents were demanding a 
price freeze and at that time I advised 
the President of my willingness to desert 
my campaign for reelection to return to 
Washington to enact a better bill than 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Labor wants a tax program that is 
more equitable than the monstrosity we 
passed in December which falsely carries 
the label of excess profits tax. Labor 
wants loopholes plugged in our tax bills. 
That is just about what my constituents 
demand. I have received a very great 
many communications saying only that 
Ferg plug the loopholes in the tax 

WS.“ i 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to the 
things labor asks and the things my con- 
stitutents ask. I doubt if my constitu- 
ency is much different from any other. 
I suspect that my colleagues have been 
receiving mail in a similar vein. 

I believe Congress should correct its 
mistakes and I suggest that the admin- 
istration correct its mistakes—and 
quickly so that labor will again be able, 
in all sincerity, to assume its proper role 
of responsibility in the defense program. 
It must not be used as mere window 
dressing. Labor in the United States is 
responsible. It represents a third of 
our people. It is capable of great con- 
tribution. 

Selfish interests should not make it 
impossible for labor to serve. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a telegram from four governors 
of the Midwestern States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual scramble for boxcars to move grain 
in the Middle West has continued for the 
past 10 years. The shortage this year is 
the most critical in history, and millions 
of bushels of high-moisture corn, wheat 
and other grains will be rendered unfit 
for human or livestock use unless moved 


_ Within the next several weeks. 
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There are several causes for this con- 
dition, but it is principally due to 
a continuing shortsightedness to main- 
tain an adequate construction program 
to provide sufficient boxcars to replace 
old equipment and provide for the in- 
creased needs of the country. 

Almost 50 percent of the boxcars 
owned by the midwestern railroads are 
now being used by eastern railroads, and 
despite orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to transfer a specified 
number of boxcars from the eastern 
roads to western roads, this order has 
not been fully complied with. 

To add a touch of irony, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted an 
increase in freight rates to become effec- 
tive in the near future. This means that 
the owners and shippers of this grain, 
who have not been able to get cars, will 
have to pay a higher rate to ship the 
grain than that they would have had 
to pay if the cars had been made avail- 
able when they should have been. I 
know of no rule of law which permits 
a party to cash in on its own neglect or 
failure to do what it should do. 

I believe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power under the 
law to compel the railroads to build suf- 
ficient boxcars to provide needed facili- 
ties of transportation; that it has the 
power to direct the movement of suffi- 
cient cars to move this grain; and that 
it has the power to defer the effective 
date of the increased freight rate, just 
granted, to prevent undue and inequita- 
ble hardship to the shippers in this 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its infinite 
wisdom, will take action on all these 
matters at once, 

I have received a telegram, signed by 
the Governors of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Montana, set- 
ting forth the critical situation which 
exists, which reads as follows: 

The boxcar shortage in this upper mid- 
western area is one of the most severe of all 
times. Many industries are faced with a 
complete shut-down. Also understand 10,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels corn, wheat, and 
barley in a very wet condition and must soon 
be transported or the producers in this area 
will suffer a tremendous economic loss. 
These producers now also being deprived of 
an opportunity to market their grain. The 
flow of loaded boxcars is predominantly east- 
bound where they are now being held for 
benefit of eastern industry. As a result 
Northern Pacific Railroad plain boxcars on 
line constitute only 49.7 percent of ownership 
which is an all time low for that carrier. 
Great Northern is down to 57 percent and 
other carriers in this area rapidly getting in 
similar condition. Something drastic must 
be done to relieve our citizens. Recent orders 
of Interstate Commerce Commission divert- 
ing cars to this area are not doing the job. 
The orders are not large enough and they are 
not being complied with. For example, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Soo 
Line alone are short 6,300 cars under what 
those orders required for first 3 weeks. 
All ICC orders call for 1,260 cars per day but 
during first 8 weeks the daily average has 
been less than 900 cars or 71 percent of re- 
quirements. Three things are needed. First, 
greatly increase size of these ICC orders: 
second, insist upon immediate compliance 
with orders: third, extend life of orders be- 
yond expiration date of March 31. Urgency 
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of immediate action on this program cannot 
be overemphasized. 
LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
Governor of Minnesota, 
NORMAN BRUNSDALE, 
Governor of North Dakota. 
JohN W. BONNER, 
Governor of Montana. 
SIGURD ANDERSON, 
Governor of South Dakota, 


TELEVISING AND BROADCASTING 
IMPORTANT HOUSE DEBATES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
smash hit on TV is the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Subcommittee in New York, 
The hearings have hit a Hooper rating 
of 26.2—more than 1 in every 4 sets is 
tuned in—in the New York area, a new 
all-time high and 20 times normal. 
Yet this is not entertainment. It 
demonstrates the deep interest of the 
people in seeing and hearing what goes 
on in public affairs. I think it fair to 
say it proves that televising and broad- 
casting the important debates in the 
Congress would prove just as popular 
and just as important. Let us make the 
fishbowl in which we properly operate 
as big as the country. 

My resolution—House Resolution 62— 
gives the Speaker full power to control 
televising and broadcasting of the House 
sessions to be sure that it is not done 
with a snooping camera seeking to em- 
barrass. Rather it is a means for ex- 
tending the House gallery to include the 
whole country. Those who have been 
deeply disturbed by the fact that 40 per- 
cent of Americans chronically do not 
vote despite the present crisis for democ- 
racy, have their answer in awakening 
the interest of our people in Government 
by making them a part of it as TV is 
doing in New York today. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes tomorrow, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McKinnon] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
medical education bill which I am in- 
troducing today speaks for itself. The 
average citizen, I am sure, can under- 
stand it on the first reading. More im- 
portant, he will appreciate the soundness 
of a plan that proposes to safeguard the 
health of our fighting forces and civilians 
alike, by the investment of a quarter of 
1 cent for every dollar spent on guns, 
tanks, planes, and ships, in the construc- 
tive effort to increase the number of doc- 
tors in our country. 

There is a critical shortage of doctors 
in the United States today. In the year 
1950 we had fewer general practitioners 
of medicine than we had in the year 1940. 
Significantly, while the population of the 
United States increased about 15 percent 
in the 10 years from 1940 to 1950 the 
number of general practitioners de- 
creased over 12 percent in these 10 years. 
During these years not only did the needs 
for medical care increase but since the 
Korean crisis last summer the Armed 
Forces have announced they will need 
17,500 physicians, which is 11,300 addi- 
tional physicians to care for our ex- 
panded force of 3,500,000 in the armed 
services. The needs of our Armed Forces 
for additional doctors has already in- 
creased the shortage of doctors for the 
civilian population, and the worst is yet 
to come, If any crisis should develop, 
such as an atomic attack upon us, the 
need for doctors would become desper- 
ate—tragically desperate. 

Even now the acute shortage of doctors 
is a critical national problem. Gener- 
ally, medical education—as well as other 
forms of education—should be a local 
community problem. It is the hope that 
the towns, cities, and States of this coun- 
try will continue themselves—combined 
with private effort—to do everything 
humanly possible to increase the number 
of well-trained doctors to meet the pres- 
ent emergency needs. But the problem 
on a Nation-wide scale is today of such 
an emergency character that the Federal 
Government should participate over the 
next 5 years to help finance the training 
of an adequate number of doctors to meet 
our national health needs. 

It is to be borne in mind that in order 
to graduate more doctors annually with- 
out impairing the level of medicine, we 
must provide for an expansion of exist- 
ing medical colleges, particularly as to 
classrooms and teaching staffs, in addi- 
tion to the expansion of the hospitals 
connected with the medical colleges, in- 
cluding clinics and kindred facilities. 
Yet it is well known that the medical 
colleges today are experiencing great 
difficulties in supporting themselves as 
they are. They, therefore, are in no po- 
sition to finance a 5-year expansion plan 
in order to increase the number of doc- 
tors for our people. 

If we have enough well-trained doc- 
tors to meet the health needs of the coun- 
try, the free competitive system will work 
so that there will be more doctors avail- 
able for the rural areas and smaller cities 
where there exists today a dangerous 
lack of physicians. With enough well- 
trained doctors, we ought to be able 
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effectively to work out an extension of 
the voluntary hospital plans and other 
private means for supplying adequate 
medical care to all the American people. 

When we consider what we are spend- 
ing for guns, planes, ships, and tanks 
and other weapons of war to prevent war 
and to safeguard the peace, we ought to 
be willing to spend one-fourth of a cent 
for every dollar spent for munitions in 
order to help preserve life and to safe- 
guard the national health without which 
we cannot be a strong and vital nation, 
and a nation capable of securing the 
peace. 

We need to act—and to act promptly— 
to begin to have enough highly trained 
doctors, particularly general practition- 
ers, to meet the vital health needs of this 
country, for it is already later than we 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CHATHAM], 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CHATHAM] for 25 minutes. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 14, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] made a 
speech on the floor of this House and 
said that the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Dean Acheson, was scheduled to release 
a directive which, in his opinion, would 
have a far-reaching effect on our for- 
eign policy and would be more detri- 
mental to our country than anything 
that has taken place in our entire his- 
tory. He said that it was by far the most 
subtle and clever scheme he—the Sec- 
retary of State—had ever engineered 
and that without any Member of Con- 
gress having knowledge of it, except for 
the last few days, he was about to put 
into effect a so-called amalgamation or 
integration of the State Department and 
our Foreign Service. The gentleman 
further stated that if Congress did not 
take steps immediately to have Secre- 
tary Acheson hold this directive in 
abeyance until such time as all Members 
of Congress could thoroughly study the 
meaning of it and all its implications, it 
would be too late for us to do anything 
about it. 

I do not know where the gentleman 
from Illinois got his information, but as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Organization and Operation of the De- 
partment of State of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee I can say that he evidently 
did not know the true facts of the case. 
This consolidation has been worked on 
and talked about for several years, and 
there has been nothing secret or ne- 
farious or of “clever maneuvering” 
going on. The gentleman further has 
charged that the Secretary of State is 
attempting to make himself a dictator 
in the field of personnel administration 
in the Department and the Foreign 
Service. As far as I know there has been 
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no precedent to justify the fears the 
gentleman apparently entertains. The 
gentleman from Illinois said last week 
that this personnel improvement plan 
was based on one sentence of the 
Hoover report. TLat is not so. On the 
contrary, the Hoover report on foreign 
affairs covers this subject thoroughly on 
eight pages out of their 73-page report. 
It is interesting to know further that the 
Hoover Commission task force which 
made this study was headed, not by Sec- 
retary Acheson as Congressman Bussey 
suggests, but by two former Republican 
Assistant Secretaries of State—James 
Grafton Rogers and Harvey H. Bundy— 
with Henry R. Stimson as principal 
adviser. 

To set the record straight, I would like 
to recall to you that after the Hoover 
Commission's report was issued a special 
committee was set up composed of Hon. 
Robert Ramspeck, who probably knows 
more about civil service than any other 
man in the country; Hon. James Rowe, 
who was a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission; and the United States Ambas- 
sador to Haiti, Mr. DeCourcy, a veteran 
of 30 years experience in the career of 
Foreign Service. This commission en- 
dorsed the proposal made in the Hoover 
Commission report, and the State De- 
partment has been working on the mat- 
ter constantly ever since. 

I can reassure the Members of this 
House that the State Department had 
no intention of reorganizing its person- 
nel systems before consulting with the 
Congress. The representatives of the 
State Department have been trying for 
some time to set up a meeting with 
our committee, but our crowded sched- 
ules and various other reasons prevented 
this first meeting until last week. For 
the information of the gentleman from 
Illinois I will take personal responsibil- 
ity for the delay in the meeting which 
was scheduled to occur at the request 
of the State Department before his 
speech on the floor of the House, As 
chairman of the subcommittee, I asked 
that the meeting be scheduled with the 
State Department at the end of our 
hearings on the proposed grain for 
India legislation, and a meeting was set 
for the morning of Wednesday, March 
14. I had a long-standing engagement 
in North Carolina on that date and the 
following day, the 15th, to speak at the 
annual Farmers Day in my district, and 
knowing there was no hurry in the mat- 
ter I asked the clerk of the committee 
to postpone the meeting until Friday, 
the 16th, at which time it was held, 
The gentleman from Illinois has indi- 
cated that a directive was to have been 
issued by the Secretary of State on 
March 16. In reply to his telegram to 
Secretary Acheson asking that he with- 
hold issuance of the directive, he re- 
ceived a message from Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Humelsine, as follows: 

In reply to your telegrams to Secretary 
and me. As I advised you in previous con- 
versations, Department does not and never 
did have any intention of releasing any ma- 
terial on personnel subject until consulta- 
tion held with appropriate committees of 
House and Senate. 


It has been my understanding that 
the date of March 16 was set up some- 
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time ago as a target date by which time 
the State Department had hoped to 
have completed its hearings before the 
appropriate congressional committees. 

I think most of us are in favor of a 
great many of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations, and certainly I per- 
sonally am for consolidating and stream- 
lining the State Department in many 
respects. The Honorable John Peurifoy 
did an outstanding job as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State working along these lines, 
He is personally known to a great many 
of you. The proposed amalgamation of 
the State Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel has been endorsed by the 
Board of the Foreign Service, which is 
an interdepartmental group set up by 
the Congress in 1946 to advise the Sec- 
retary of State on the administration of 
the Foreign Service. In fact, the Board 
of the Foreign Service recommended to 
the Secretary that he issue the directive 
which has so frightened the gentleman 
from Illinois. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Service Association, 
which is a voluntary association of For- 
eign Service officers, has endorsed this 
program. They evidently believe that it 
is going to help their organization rather 
than “wreck the Foreign Service,” as the 
gentleman from Illinois has alleged. 

The whole tenor of the recommenda- 
tions has pointed out the fact that the 
amalgamation should take place over a 
period of several years so as to gradually 
go into effect and not upset the orderly 
operation of the State Department. I 
believe the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee who sat with me last 
Friday when Mr. Humelsine explained 
the State Department plan will agree 
that it is utterly ridiculous to charge 
that this measure would give the Secre- 
tary of State “the absolute power of a 
dictator” as the Member from Illinois 
said last week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
gentleman at this point would include in 
his remarks the names of the members 
of the committee who were present at 
that meeting? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I should be delighted 
to. At the meeting at which I presided 
the following members were present: 
Mr. Kee, Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Vorys, Mr. 
CARROLL Reece, Mr. BATTLE, and Mr. 
MANSFIELD. 

I cannot understand how a perfectly 
logical, sensible plan of administrative 
reform can be magnified into a mon- 
strous threat to the traditions and ideals 
of the Foreign Service. 

Let me tell you what the State De- 
partment plans to do, then you can see 
how obviously exaggerated was the cry 
that this would put an end to the Foreign 
Service we have known. 

For one thing, the State Department 
plans to have more of its people get ex- 
perience abroad. This seems like a sen- 
sible thing to work toward in an or- 
ganization that is in the business of for- 
eign affairs. There are several ways 
by which they expect to accomplish this. 
First, they will have a number of For- 
eign Service and civil-service people 
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switch jobs for a couple of years under 
a personnel exchange program. That 
way the civil service careerman will get 
the benefit of experience working abroad 
at one of our embassies, while the For- 
eign Service man learns how things are 
done here in Washington. Under this 
exchange system, they will both retain 
their previous status—Foreign Service 
or civil service—after the exchange has 
been completed. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Is not what the 
Secretary of State proposes to do here 
exactly what the Hoover Commission 
recommended? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It was within the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It does not go as 
70 as the Hoover Commission went, does 

? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It does not go as far 
as yet. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Neither does it go 
as far as the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy 
special committee recommended, 

Mr, CHATHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In other words, 
these changes are very moderate pro- 
posals along the lines of the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission and 
the special committee? 

Mr. CHATHAM. These changes are 
in line with the recommendations. As 
yet they have not gone as far as they 
have recommended, but they are leading 
toward the complete recommendation. 
Whether that will be adopted is up to the 
State Department and the Congress and 
the congressional committees. : 

This program should assure you that 
the Government would have more ex- 
perienced Foreign Service officers work- 
ing in the various departments in 
Washington and more experienced de- 
partmental officers working abroad. It 
will also assist in keeping our Foreign 
Service representatives abroad more 
closely in touch with the trend of things 
back here at home. Iam personally con- 
vinced that there is absolutely no danger 
of weakening the Foreign Service 
through this process, but that it will be 
immeasurably strengthened. Civil-serv- 
ice people are not going to be blanketed 
into the Foreign Service. They are going 
to be very carefully screened and only 
the best qualified people will be admitted. 
The over-all quality of Foreign Service 
will be improved in this program, From 
all I have been able to learn the stand- 
ards of the Foreign Service will be 
raised, not lowered, under this program. 
Those chosen, strictly by merit, will be 
taken according to the provisions of 
section 517 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. 

I also understand the State Depart- 
ment plans to increase Foreign Service 
Officers’ recruitment at the bottom of 
the scale by taking into the Service a 
greater number of qualified young men 
and women by the competitive Foreign 
Service examination process. This is 
necessary to build up the strength of 
the Foreign Service for the years ahead 
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and is in keeping with the Foreign Sery- 
ice Act of 1946. Today’s high standards 
will continue to prevail and only the very 
best candidates will be accepted. That 
is the way it has been, the way it should 
be, and the way it is going to continue 
under these plans. 

Still another improvement is going to 
be to simplify the various categories of 
Foreign Service personnel. The Foreign 
Service staff category will be converted 
into a technical and clerical group, and 
the Foreign Service reserve group will be 
used for temporary appointments. 

Other points in the personnel im- 
provement program will eliminate some 
of the existing inconsistencies in pay, 
classification and leave systems, and im- 
prove the processes of recruitment selec- 
tion, assignment, training, and promo- 
tion of both Foreign Service and depart- 
mental employees. I have looked into 
this matter very carefully, and I am 
satisfied that the personnel improvement 
program is intelligent, logical, and a per- 
fectly honest and conscientious attempt 
to improve the work of this Government 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

The gentleman from Illinois has 
charged that the Secretary of State is 
attempting to make himself a dictator 
in the field of personnel administration, 
and alleges the plot is to throw wide the 
doors to patronage and favoritism in 
making appointments in Foreign Serv- 
ice. He has alleged that by clever 
maneuvering the Secretary of State has 
brought his stooges into 19 of the 20 
top jobs of the State Department, and 
I say to you that this charge is reckless, 
unfair, and has no basis in fact. I 
would like to list about 30 of the top 
jobs in the State Department—I will not 
stop at 20—and let you decide whether 
these men are stooges of the Secretary. 
I might remark that outstanding among 
these top places are outstanding citi- 
zens from North and South Carolina, 
and if Secretary Acheson has maneu- 
vered them into these top jobs, I con- 
sider that he has done a most patriotic 
deed for his country. 

I list herewith the top men under the 
Secretary of State in their ranking 
order in respect to the gentleman from 
Illinois’ statements that Mr. Acheson 
had brought his stooges into 19 of the 
20 top jobs in the State Department. 

First. Hon, James E. Webb, Under Sec- 
retary of State: An outstanding citizen 
not only of North Carolina but until he 
came into the Government an outstand- 
ing success in the business world. You 
may know of his brilliant achievement 
in organizing the Sperry Corp., for this 
company grew from 800 men to 30,000 
men, and gained widespread recognition 
as one of the best organized and operated 
corporations in America. Jim Webb left 
his position as vice president of the 
Sperry Corp. to enter the marines during 
the war. He served as a marine officer 
until he was called into the Treasury 
Department in a high position in 1945, 
and was brought here by our beloved 
North Carolinian, Hon. O. Max Gardner. 
He was next made Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and his work there was 
proof of his ability. With Jim Webb 


at the helm the Bureau of the Budget 
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reached an efficiency it had never ob- 
tained before, respected inside and out- 
side the Government. He was chosen 
to be Under Secretary of State during 
a time of critical international condi- 
tions and has provided leadership and 
enlightened direction in the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department. I per- 
sonally believe that Jim Webb has done 
more to improve the operation of the 
State Department than any Under Sec- 
retary in the history of the Department. 

Second. Harrison Freeman Matthews, 
Deputy Under Secretary: Mr. Matthews 
is a career Foreign Service officer. He 
entered the Foreign Service at the 
bottom in 1923 and served in diplomatic 
posts all over the world. During the 
First World War Mr. Matthews was a 
naval officer; in the Second World War 
he served effectively on the important 
Combined Civil Affairs Committee of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and as 
Minister and Counselor of Embassy in 
London. In 1947, after a long and ex- 
ceptionally outstanding career as a 
diplomat capable of handling any as- 
signment in the Foreign Service, Mr. 
Matthews was confirmed as Ambassador 
to Sweden. He was recalled from this 
important post last year to become the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 
charged with coordinating the foreign- 
political affairs of the Department. 
Matthews has the well-earned reputa- 
tion of being one of this country’s most 
knowledgeable and distinguished ca- 
reer diplomats. 

Third. Carlisle H. Humelsine, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State: Mr. Humel- 
sine, after graduating from college, be- 
came assistant to the president of the 
University of Maryland. During the 
war he was a colonel of the General 
Staff, serving with distinction in the War 
Department and two theaters of opera- 
tion. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. After the war he joined 
the State Department as Director of 
the Office of Departmental Administra- 
tion when Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State. When General Marshall be- 
came Secretary of State, Mr. Humel- 
sine was given the mission of organizing 
and directing the executive secretariat, 
which has proven to be one of the most 
significant organizations of the De- 
partment. Mr. Humelsine served as 
director of the executive secretariat 
until he became Jack Peurifoy’s deputy 
last spring. He succeeded Mr. Peuri- 
foy as Deputy Under Secretary when 
the latter became Ambassador to 
Greece. Mr. Humelsine is as near a 
career public servant as you can become 
and still occupy a political job. 

Fourth. John Dewey Hickerson, As- 
sistant Secretary, UN Affairs: Jack 
Hickerson is another career Foreign 
Service officer, a Texan, and a Republi- 
can. He entered the Foreign Service in 
1920 as a lowly clerk in the consular 
service. Through outstanding ability he 
worked his way up to the position he 
holds today—Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs. Hickerson’s ex- 
perience has been comprehensive and 
varied. He is an expert in international 
organizations and international aviation, 
as well as an authority on Europe, South 
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America, the Near East and Africa. 
Moreover, he is a master of the difficult 
art of multilateral negotiation. 

Fifth. George W. Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary, European Affairs: Mr. Per- 
kins has been in the State Department 
for less than 2 years. He came to the De- 
partment from the business world in 
which he had distinuished himself for 30 
years. Incidentally, he is also a Re- 
publican. It takes but a glance at Mr. 
Perkins’ background to confirm that he 
is eminently qualified for the post he 
holds. Not only has he held high posi- 
tions in an impressive number of im- 
portant business enterprises but he has 
done much to further educational insti- 
tutions and has served his country both 
in uniform and as a civilian. He served 
in World War I as a second lieutenant, 
in World War II as a full colonel. Mr. 
Hoffman prevailed upon him to head the 
important industries branch of ECA in 
Paris. He accepted his present post as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs at a great financial sacrifice 
because he felt it his patriotic duty to 
serve his country in time of crisis once 
again. 

Sixth. Willard Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Economic Affairs: Mr. Thorp, a 
doctor of philosophy in economics, first 
entered the Government in 1923. Be- 
tween that time and 1945, he served in 
various Government capacities, as a pro- 
fessor, and as a successful businessman, 
He was appointed Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs under 
Secretary of State Stettinius; Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs under 
Secretary of State Byrnes; continued as 
Assistant Secretary under Secretary of 
State Marshall and now Secretary of 
State Acheson. Mr. Thorp is more than 
one of this country’s best economists; he 
is a skillful negotiator and a far-sighted 
and astute planner. He is also as much 
at home with international political 
problems as he is with the economic 
problems. Mr. Thorp, by the way, was 
the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce during the 
Hoover administration. 

Seventh, Henry A. Byroade, Director 
of the Bureau of German Affairs: Colonel 
Byroade is a Regular Army officer who is 
on loan to the State Department from 
the Army. Colonel Byroade has a bril- 
liant war record and was one of the 
youngest generals in the World War II. 
His reputation for politico-strategic 
planning is respected in military and dip- 
lomatic circles both in the United States 
and in other countries. 

Byroade has distinguished himself in 
this country and abroad in his handling 
of the German problem. He came into 
the Department when General Marshall 
was Secretary of State. 

Eighth. Thomas E. Cabot, Director, 
International Security Affairs: Mr. Cabot 
has been a distinguished Boston busi- 
nessman for years. He is a former pres- 
ident of the United Fruit Co. and a for- 
mer member of the board of this com- 
pany. He has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in dealing with other countries 
and has an enviable reputation for get- 
ting things done. He was brought into 
the Department to supervise the NATO 
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operation and to administer the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act—a very tough as- 
signment in view of the requirement to 
stimulate the enthusiastic cooperation 
of so many nations. Mr. Cabot, inci- 
dentally, is also a Republican. 

Ninth. Jack McFall, assistant secre- 
tary, congressional relations: Jack Mc- 
Fall was well known to many of us long 
before he became an Assistant Secretary 
of State. He is a career Foreign Service 
officer who, before joining the Foreign 
Service, was clerk of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Tenth. Charles E. Bohlen, counselor: 
Mr. Bohlen is a career minister in the 
Foreign Service. He has been a distin- 
guished career officer for 22 years and is 
one of the foremost experts on the Soviet 
and world communism. He has held 
high posts in many of our embassies— 
including London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Moscow—as well as in the Department, 
Bohlen was also counselor when Gen- 
eral Marshall was Secretary of State. 
Moreover, he has been adviser to five 
Secretaries of State. 

Eleventh. George F. Kennan, former 
counselor: Mr. Kennan is also a career 
Foreign Service officer of distinction. He 
is now on sabbatical leave from the De- 
partment and is studying at the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at Princeton. Mr. 
Kennan is one of the most brilliant 
thinkers of our time and until recently 
held the position of counselor in the De- 
partment. He is the author of the fa- 
mous Mr. X article, which depicted the 
treacherous and sinister nature of Soviet- 
directed world communism. Under Sec- 
retary of State Marshall he became the 
first Director of the Policy Planning Staff, 
an organization the general established 
to assure long-range foreign-policy plan- 
ning. 

Twelfth. Dean Rusk, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Far Eastern Affairs: After a most 
impressive education and university- 
teaching experience, Mr. Rusk entered 
the Army in December 1940. His World 
War II service lasted until early 1946. 
He distinguished himself in intelligence, 
operational, and planning assignments 
in the Burma campaigns and in the War 
Department. He entered the Depart- 
ment in February 1946, when Mr. Byrnes 
was Secretary. After serving as a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of War 
in 1946 and early 1947, he returned to 
the State Department as Director of the 
Office of Special Political Affairs. A short 
time later Secretary of State Marshall 
appointed him Director of UN Affairs, 
an assignment he executed with excep- 
tional ability. He was made Assistant 
Secretary in February 1949, and later in 
March of last year was given the critical 
Far East post he now holds. Mr. Rusk 
is one of the most outstanding, truly bril- 
liant men in public service today. 

Thirteenth. Adrian S. Fisher, legal ad- 
viser: Mr. Fisher has held a series of 
high legal posts in the Government since 
1939. He entered the Department of 
State in April 1941 when Mr. Hull was 
Secretary and resigned in May 1942 to 
enter the Air Force, serving as a combat 
navigator and a war crimes prosecutor. 
After World War I he served as Solici- 


tor of the Department of Commerce and g 


general counsel of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. He reentered the Depart- 
ment of State as legal adviser in June 
1949. Incidentally, Fisher was a Phi Beta 
Kappa at Princeton and captain of the 
Princeton football team. 

Fourteenth. W. Park Armstrong, Jr., 
special assistant, Intelligence: After a 
successful career in the investment 
banking field from 1929 to 1942 Mr. 
Armstrong joined the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare during the early stages 
of the war. Shortly, however, he was 
commissioned in the Army Intelligence, 
serving with distinction as an Intelli- 
gence officer until 1946. He entered the 
Department of State as an intelligence 
adviser in July 1946 when Mr. Byrnes 
was Secretary. He was named to his 
present post by Secretary Marshall in 
recognition of his outstanding ability for 
planning, directing, and coordinating in- 
telligence activities. The post of Special 
Assistant for Intelligence is comparable 
to that of an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Fifteenth. Edward W. Barrett, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs: Mr. 
Barrett entered the Department of State 
after 20 years of journalistic experience, 
gained through over 15 years with a 
leading weekly news magazine and work 
with newspapers and in radio. He also 
brought to his present highly important 
post the experience of several years of 
top-level work in the Office of War In- 
formation and as a member of the 
Psychological Warfare Branch of the 
Allied Forces Headquarters in North 
Africa. He also has considerable experi- 
ence in the management phase of news- 
paper and magazine publication. This 
record of achievement in fields in which 
he now advises the Secretary of State 
plus his driving energy and initiative 
bear witness to his fitness for his State 
Department job. 

Sixteenth. George C. McGhee, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs: Mr. McGhee, 
as you may know, is a successful busi- 
nessman who started his career in the 
Texas oil fields as a young man without 
funds but with a determination to suc- 
ceed. By the time he was 30 he was 
a phenomenal success. Then he turned 
to his life-long ambition—to serve his 
country. So he entered the Govenment 
in 1941, working first in the Office of 
Production Management and then in the 
War Production Board. Soon he was 
commissioned in the Navy and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant commander, serv- 
ing with distinction in the Pacific opera- 
tions. When he entered the Department 
of State on January 2, 1946, as a special 
assistant in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Economic Affairs, Mr. 
Byrnes was Secretary. McGhee’s driving 
energy and pronounced ability soon 
earned him the position of special assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. Later, under Secretary of State 
Marshall, he undertook, with a degree of 
success which is a matter of common 
knowledge to the Congress and the rest 
of the free world, the direction of the aid 
programs for Greece and Turkey, in 
1947. His appointment to his present 
job as Assistant Secretary for an area 
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importance of which grows daily, is the 
direct result of the imaginative, force- 
ful and able execution of every assign- 
ment Mr. McGhee has been given in 
the Department. His success in his 
present position testifies to the wisdom 
of the choice. 

Seventeenth. Edward G. Miller, As- 
sistant Secretary, Inter-American Af- 
fairs: Mr. Miller, a lawyer of ability, en- 
tered the Department of State in 1941 
when Mr. Hull was Secretary of State. 
He rose through the ranks to become a 
Special Assistant to Acheson when he 
was Assistant Secretary under Secre- 
tary Stettinius. Later he became Spe- 
cial Assistant to Acheson when the latter 
was made Under Secretary during Mr. 
Byrnes’ regime as Secretary of State. 
Mr. Miller reentered private law prac- 
tice briefly. In June 1949, however, as 
a matter of patriotic duty in face of the 
emergency and at considerable financial 
sacrifice, he returned from the firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell to the Depart- 
ment to assume his present post. 

Eighteenth. Henry G. Bennett, Ad- 
ministrator of the Technical Coopera- 
tion, point 4: Dr. Bennett is known to 
and respected by many Members of this 
House. After a distinguished career in 
secondary and university education in 
Oklahoma, Dr. Bennett served as presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma A & M from 1928 
until he was named to take over the 
point 4 program some months ago. 
That Dr. Bennett was named to run the 
highly important point 4 program augurs 
well for the administration of this pro- 
gram. That Dr. Bennett accepted this 
position was a fine thing for the Gov- 
ernment and the country, as well as for 
the Department of State. Henry Ben- 
nett got the position he now holds for 
the reason that he has made a tremen- 
dous record over the years as the head 
of an important land grant college. 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Now let us look very briefly at the 
backgrounds of all of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretaries—the No. 2 men: 

Nineteenth. Livingston Merchant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs: Career Foreign Service 
officer. 

Twentieth. Burton Berry, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for the Near East and 
Africa: Career Foreign Service officer. 

Twenty-first. James Bonbright, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs: Career Foreign Service officer. 

Twenty-second. Thomas Mann, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs: Career Foreign Service 
Officer. 

Twenty-third. Geoffrey Lewis, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of German Af- 
fairs: Career civil servant. 

Twenty-fourth. Durward Sandifer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs: Career civil servant. 

Twenty-fifth. Ben Hill Brown, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations: Career civil servant. 

Twenty-sixth. Howland Sargeant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs: Career civil servant. 

Twenty-seventh. Walter K. Scott, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration: Career civil servant, 
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Twenty-eighth. Fisher Howe, Deputy 
Special Assistant for Intelligence: Career 
civil servant. 

Twenty-ninth. Jack Tate, deputy legal 
adviser: Career civil servant. 

Thirtieth. Harold Linder, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Affairs: 
Recently appointed to the Department, 
Mr. Linder has extensive experience in 
economics, particularly finance. He was 
president of an important investment 
banking house. 

Thirty-first. Charles A. Coolidge, Dep- 
uty Director of International Security 
Affairs: Recently appointed to this im- 
portant post, Mr. Coolidge is widely 
known as one of New England’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers. 

In passing I should like to call atten- 
tion to the record of another officer of 
high position in the Department, 
especially since this officer is the Secre- 
tary’s spokesman with the press. 

Michael J. McDermott, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for 
press relations: Secretary Acheson is 
the ninth Secretary of State for whom 
Mr. McDermott has worked. Mr. Mc- 
Dermott entered Government service, 
in the War Department and the Execu- 
tive Office of the White House, in July 
1917. He entered the Department of 
State in August of 1920 when Mr. Colby 
was Secretary of State, back when they 
paid junior officers $1,600. Secretaries 
Kellogg and Stimson saw fit to promote 
him. When Mr. McDermott became 
special assistant to the Secretary on 
press matters, it was Cordell Hull who 
named him to this post, and he has held 
this high position under four Secretaries 
of State. 

Could one conclude from this record 
that Mr. Acheson is rewarding his friends 
with State Department posts. If such a 
conclusion can be drawn, I can only say 
that the Secretary has a singularly apt 
group of old friends. 

Could one conclude from this record 
that party patronage has dominated the 
appointment of Assistant Secretaries 
and comparable officials. I say such a 
conclusion would be difficult indeed in 
view of the overwhelming number of 
career civil servants, career Foreign 
Service officers, and Republicans in- 
volved. 

I hope that the Department’s demon- 
strated policy of selecting the best man 
for the job will allay the gentleman’s 
concern that the Foreign Service will be 
emasculated by politics and favoritism. 

I would like further to say to the 
Members of Congress that these pro- 
posed changes which can be made under 
the law as it now stands will be brought 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the other body, and any other changes 
that are proposed will be brought before 
the Congress if enacting legislation is 
needed. There is no secret about this 
thing. It has been talked about and 
planned, as I have said. It is a logical 
carrying out, step by step, of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
and of the Ramspeck-Rowe committee, 
and certainly from all I have seen of it 
and from people who are better qualified 
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than I who know the State Department 
inside and out, looking at it from an ob- 
jective standpoint it is an orderly process 
of improvement. 

I would like also to add that I did not 
include the name of Hon. William D. 
Pauley, former Ambassador to Brazil, 
and a native South Carolinien, and who 
has just returned to the State Depart- 
ment from private business to be a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary. He is 
one of the outstanding career men in 
this country. If people like that are 
bringing in stooges, as the gentleman 
has charged, then I wish to Heaven we 
had more of them in Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
the fair statement he has just made. 
I wish again to call to the attention of 
the House the fact that the gentleman 
now addressing this body is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
this particular aspect of the affairs of 
the State Department. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of recent re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Bussey] about the so-called 
Rowe-Ramspeck report recommending 
an amalgamation in the Department of 
State of the Foreign Service and the 
departmental service and a directive by 
the Secretary of State on this subject, 
it is my desire, in the light of certain 
misconceptions about this matter, to pre- 
sent to the House certain facts concern- 
ing it. 

I do not wish at this time to state a 
personal point of view about either the 
Rowe-Ramspeck report or the Acheson 
directive because I have not sufficiently 
studied this old and complex problem to 
have a point of view. 

The gentleman from Illinois has stated 
that there is a sinister and clever plot to 
ruin the Foreign Service. If I am cor- 
rect in my interpretation he even darkly 
hints that there may be something sub- 
versive about it. 

If that is so, I think the gentleman 
from Illinois will be even more shocked 
when he learns that the most active 
group fomenting this sinister plot are 
the leaders of his own party. 

He will find, if he cares to explore the 
subject, that the amalgamation of the 
Foreign Service with the departmental 
service in the State Department is being 
actively pushed by the only living former 
President of the United States, Herbert 
Hoover. He will find that a proponent 
in this House is the Honorable CLARENCE 
Brown of Ohio. He will find that in the 
other House standing foremost among 
the group supporting this amalgamation 
are Senator Tarr of Ohio and Senator 
Jor McCartuy of Wisconsin. 

I will call the roll of all these names 
in just a moment. But first for a bit of 
history. 

One of the reports of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch, 
better known as the Hoover Commission, 
was its report on foreign affairs. The 
Vice Chairman of the Hoover Commis- 
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sion at that time was Dean Acheson, who 
was then in the private practice of law. 
When he later became Secretary of 
State he carried out all the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission in re- 
organizing the Department of State with 
one major exception. That major ex- 
ception was recommendation No. 20— 
Foreign Affairs, a report to the Congress 
by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
Si February 18, 1949, page 61—which 
reads: 


The personnel in the permanent State De- 
partment establishment in Washington and 
the personnel of the Foreign Service above 
certain levels should be amalgamated over a 
short period of years into a single foreign 
affairs service obligated to serve at home or 
Overseas and constituting a safeguarded 
career group administered separately from 
the general civil service. 


The report of the Commission explains 
at some length why this is a desirable 
recommendation. Its recommendation 
was based primarily on the report of the 
Task Force on Foreign Affairs of the 
Hoover Commission, which presented a 
preliminary report on Foreign Affairs 
and which made exactly the same recom- 
mendation. 

The gentleman from Illinois will be in- 
terested to know that the two members 
on that task force group were two Re- 
publicans who had been Assistant Secre- 
taries of State in the administration of 
Herbert Hoover. 

They were Harvey Bundy, a partner in 
the conservative Boston firm of Choate, 
Hall & Stewart, who was also an assistant 
to the Secretary of War in World War II, 
and James Grafton Rogers of New York, 
President of the Foreign Bondholders 
coe and a former deputy director of 

The adviser to the task force was the 
late Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State 
under President Hoover and Secretary 
of War under President Franklin Roose- 
velt and President William Howard Taft. 
He endorsed the task force report. 

The 12 members of the Hoover Com- 
mission were unanimously in favor of 
this recommendation. Besides Herbert 
Hoover and Clarence Brown, there were, 
among others on the Commission, For- 
mer Representative Carter Manasco, of 
Alabama, Former Ambassador to London 
Joseph Kennedy, whose views on foreign 
policy, although he is a Democrat, are 
probably more acceptable to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] than 
those of Dean Acheson; George Mead, a 
Republican industrialist and business- 
man of the Middle West; Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN of Arkansas and Professor 
James Pollock, a Republican who is 
chairman of the government depart- 


ment at the University of Michigan and 


who was appointed to the Hoover Com- 
mission by Senator VANDENBERG. Inci- 
dentally, it is my understanding that 
Senator VANDENBERG has been vitally 
interested in the question of amalgama- 
tion. 

Despite this impressive background of 
support, Dean Acheson hesitated to put 
this recommendation into effect when 
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he became Secretary of State. I assume 
he did so because he was disturbed by 
the possible effect on morale of his em- 
ployees. Incidentally, the late Secre- 
tary of Defense, James Forrestal, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, favored the rec- 
ommendation but stated he feared the 
effect on morale of the employees. 

Secretary Acheson for many months 
had the problem carefully studied within 
the Department. Still dissatisfied he 
decided to appoint an outside committee 
to study this and related personnel prob- 
lems. 

It is clear from the appointments that 
Secretary Acheson attempted to bring 
several different points of view to the 
work. Mr. James Rowe, for instance, 
had been a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission. He was not appointed by the 
administration, but was an appointee of 


this House. He was nominated by the 


present minority leader, the Honorable 
JOSEPH MARTIN, who was, at the time the 
Hoover Commission was created, the 
Speaker of the House. He had been rec- 
ommended to the then Speaker by the 
leader of the then minority party, the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn. He served, 
therefore, on the Hoover Commission, 
as I have said, as a representative of this 
House. 

Another member of the State Depart- 
ment Committee was the Honorable 
Robert Ramspeck who is well known to 
all of you through his many years of 
service in this House and who is the 
new Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He was selected because of 
his long background and experience in 
Government personnel problems. 

A third member was William E. De- 
Courcy, a brilliant Foreign Service offi- 
cer of more than 30 years’ of experience 
in and devotion to the Foreign Service, 
whose present post is Ambassador to 
Haiti. 

This committee studied this problem 
of amalgamation for 6 months begin- 
ning in December 1949, 

It conducted many separate studies. 
It held hearings for many weeks, listen- 
ing to more than 70 experts, including 
many departmental officials, numerous 
ambassadors and Foreign Service of- 
ficers, representatives from other Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with for- 
eign affairs, political scientists and dip- 
lomats from other countries. Inciden- 
tally, only the United States and Siam 
have a separate foreign service and a 
separate home service handling foreign 
affairs. All other nations have a single 
service. The Rowe-Ramspeck committee 
also circulated 2,200 questionnaires to 
departmental and Foreign Service em- 
ployces. A large majority of these em- 
ployees believe a single foreign affairs 
service is the best thing for the United 
States. 

It submitted its report to the Secre- 
tary of State in June 1950. Since that 
time there has been no action on the 
report until very recently. 

I understand, kowever, that former 
President Hoover has seen the Rowe- 
Ramspeck report and has described it as 
a fine job. Also, in view of Mr. BUSBEY’S 
previous career in the investment busi- 
ness, I am sure he will be impressed by 
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the fact that Francis Adams Truslow, 
who was President of the New York Curb 
Exchange until 2 weeks ago, appeared 
before the Rowe-Ramspeck committee 
last spring vigorously supporting a single 
service. 

It is my understanding that the so- 
called Rowe-Ramspeck report has been 
studied since July 1950 throughout the 
Department by many individuals, both in 
the Foreign Service and in the depart- 
mental cervice. It has also been studied 
by the other agencies in the departments 
of the Government interested in foreign 
affairs. Whatever their reasons these 
advisers have convinced the Secretary of 
State once more that there should be no 
amalgamation, and despite the miscon- 
ceptions and statements already made it 
is clear that the forthcoming directive 
of the Secretary of State, while it in- 
cludes a number of personnel reforms, 
does not, and I repeat not, call for amal- 
gamation. 

I do not know whether Rowe and 
Ramspeck are right or Acheson is right. 
I am stating only the facts centering 
around this problem. ` 

There has been one other recent de- 
velopment, Last week, on March 15 a 
resolution was introduced in the Senate. 
That resolution is Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 19. It requests the Secretary 
of State to submit to the Congress within 
90 days after its adoption a plan for 
amalgamation of the personnel of the 
departmental service and the personnel 
of the Foreign Service “into a single For- 
eign Affairs Career Service, administered 
separately from the general civil service” 
as recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. Two of the sponsors of Resolution 
19 are Senator Tarr and Senator Jor 
MCCARTHY. 

Other Republican Senators who are 
sponsoring this resolution which carries 
out the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission and also of the Rowe-Ram- 
speck report are DIRKSEN, Of Illinois; 
FERGUSON, of Michigan; Ives, of New 
York, Loner, of Massachusetts; Durr, of 
Pennsylvania; Arxen, of Vermont; and 
SMITH of New Jersey. 

Democratic Senators sponsoring the 
same resolutions are Senators McCLEL- 
LAN, BENTON, DOUGLAS, HUMPHREY, LEH- 
MAN, and O’Conor. 

It is clear from this nonpartisan list 
of Senators and from the membership of 
Herbert Hoover, Joe Kennedy, and Dean 
Acheson on the Hoover Commission 
that views on foreign policy do not have 
anything to do with the resolution on 
amalgamation. 

The Citizens Committee on the Hoover 
Report, a nonpartisan group, are work- 
ing actively for a single foreign affairs 
service. 

Secretary Acheson apparently is 
against amalgamation for two reasons: 
The departmental employees fear that 
they will be sent abroad; the Foreign 
Service personnel fear that their corps 
will be destroyed. For purposes of mo- 
rale the Secretary of State apparently 
agrees with them and opposes the im- 
posing group listed above. Both the 
Hoover Commission and the Rowe- 
Ramspeck Committee insist their fears 
are groundless. 
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In view of some of the remarks made 
on this floor, I wish to make a statement 
about Mr. Rowe, whom I have known 
for 25 years. The statement speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. Rowe was born in Butte, Mont., in 
1909, the son of James H. and Josephine 
Sullivan Rowe. He attended Santa 
Clara College, a Jesuit university in 
California, Harvard College, and Har- 
vard Law School. 

After several positions as an attorney 
in various Government departments he 
became Administrative Assistant to 
President Roosevelt early in 1939. After 
3 years in the White House he was 
nominated by President Roosevelt to be 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
the position now known as Deputy At- 
torney General, in the Department of 
Justice, and served there during the first 
2 years of World War II. Among 
other things he was in charge of Alien 
Enemy Control during part of that 
period. 

In May 1943 he resigned as Assistant 
Attorney General to become a lieutenant 
junior grade in the Navy. He spent the 
rest of the war in the Pacific, serving on 
three different aircraft carriers, the fa- 
mous Essex, the Ticonderoga, and the 
Suwan_e. He participated in all the 
major battles of the Pacific after the 
Marshalls, including the landings at Hol- 
Jandia; New Guinea; Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam; Halmahera; the battle of Leyte 
Gulf; Okinawa, and took part in the last 
2 months of carrier strikes against the 
main islands of Japan. When the war 
ended he was 50 miles off Tokyo with the 
famous Task Force Fifty Eight. 

During the battle of Leyte Gulf his car- 
rier, the Suwanee, was struck by the first 
kamikaze suicide plane of the war. He 
was later decorated for his conduct at 
that time in putting out the resulting 
fire on his ship by taking a fire hose into 
the middle of exploding ammunition. 

As a Naval Reserve officer he is entitled 
to wear eight battle stars, two Presi- 
dential citations, the Naval Commenda- 
tion Ribbon, the Philippine Liberation 
Ribbon, the Asiatic-Pacific Ribbon, the 
American Defense Ribbon, and the Vic- 
tory Ribbon. 

Since the war he has been practicing 
law in Washington with the exception of 
his service as a member of the Hoover 
Commission, on which he sat as a nom- . 
inee of the House, appointed by Speaker 
JOE MARTIN. < 

In the last Congress he served this 
House as counsel of its Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. As I understand the 
situation, many of these proposed 
changes come within the 1946 act and 
the 1949 act, and those changes that 
come within the act will be placed into 
effect in accordance with the provisions 
of law. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, There are certain 
provisions which are recommended, 
which will require new legislation and 
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under orderly procedure, as I under- 
stand the situation, these recommenda- 
tions will come before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the form of various 
bills and hearings will be held in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and then 
the bill will be reported to the House. 
Each and every Member of the House of 
Representatives will have a chance to 
study and debate and then vote upon 
those recommendations, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is correct. The 
gentleman is exactly correct. 

Mr, RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It is my under- 
standing that these proposals have been 
or will be brought not only before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, but the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the other body as well as 
the Committee on Appropriations of 
both House and Senate. 

That is my understanding. 

There is one other thing, the gentle- 
man mentioned the 1946 reorganization 
bill. I had the honor of serving on the 
subcommittee that shaped up the act 
along with the distinguished chairman, 
Judge Ker, who was the author of the 
bill, also the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. I know of no 
bill which has come from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee with more unanimous 
support on both sides than the Kee Act. 
This proposal by the Secretary of State 
is in harmony and in line with the basic 
principles of the Kee Act. 

Mr. CHATHAM. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I understood, the 
gentleman from Illinois was complain- 
ing about the Department’s meticu- 
lously following legislative procedure. 
The reason that the directive was not 
released publicly was that the Depart- 
ment felt that it was their duty first 
to disclose and discuss the recommen- 
dations with the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, and 
the proper appropriations subcommit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate, 
and then after that consultation they 
were going to release this report to the 
public and make it available to anyone 
who desired a copy. 

Mr. CHATHAM. That is exactly 
right, and I would add further that had 
not the State Department acted as they 
did I think they would have been dere- 
lict in their duty under the Hoover re- 
port and also the Rowe-Ramspeck Re- 
port. They are working it out in a 
proper manner and I am proud of what 
is being done. I think it will make for 
better foreign relations and a more able 
Foreign Affairs Bureau of the State De- 
partment which, of course, is the most 
important bureau of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think it is worthy 
of comment that almost everyone gives 
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lip service to the recommendations of 
the Hoover Report, and yet every time a 
recommendation comes down which 
seeks to put the Hoover report into 
effect it immediately brings vigorous 
opposition. Much of the opposition 
comes from those who shout the loudest 
about economy. 

These recommendations seek to carry 
out partially the recommendations of 
the Hoover report. I believe it be- 
hooves the House to study this report 
and pass upon the recommendations not 
only for the benefit of the economy of 
our country but also the foreign service 
of our Nation. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

(Mr. Van Zanpt addressed the House 
and requested that his remarks appear 
in the Appendix to the Recorp.] 

(Mr. REED of New York asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter and tables.) 


NATIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an unscrupulous racket, known as the 
National Tax Equality Association, has 
been in operation for some time, direct- 
ing its vicious propaganda against the 
farm cooperatives. To get contributions 
from businessmen, this racketeering or- 
ganization has propagandized business- 
men with false statements to the effect 
that if farm cooperatives were taxed and 
not exempted the revenue to the Govern- 
ment would amount annually to over 
$800,000,000. This is, of course, abso- 
lutely false and nothing more nor less 
than getting money under false pre- 
tenses. To spread such falsehood 
through the United States mails to get 
contributions for the racketeering outfit 
is a fraudulent use of the United States 
mails. This outfit of racketeers known 
as the Tax Equity Association has led 
honest businessmen to believe that their 
contributions were deductible from gross 
income as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense with reference to their 
Federal income-tax return. This has 
misled contributors to deduct their con- 
tributions from their gross income, 
which, unless the internal-revenue 
agents check the contributors’ income 
tax returns, the failure to do so will re- 
sult in substantial amounts of revenue 
being lost to the Treasury of the United 
States. As Ihave asserted, the statement 
that farm cooperatives and other co- 
operatives are escaping $800,000,000 or 
more in Federal income taxes is false, 
What are the facts? Let us hear from 
official sources. 

There appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee in November 1947 
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Undersecretary of the Treasury Wiggins 
who testified as follows: 


Question (by Mr. Knutson): It has been 
frequently suggested that tax exemption now 
granted certain cooperatives be removed. 
+ + * Assuming that all cooperatives 
were placed on the same footing as far as 
taxation is concerned, about how much 
would that amount to in increased revenue 
in the Treasury? 

Answer (by Mr. Wiggins): It is very diffi- 
cult to determine that, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of the various devices that might be 


used., but it would run somewhere, we figure, 


between ten million and twenty million a 
year. 


At a more recent date Mr. Colin Stam, 
chief counsel of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, stated to 
the Ways and Means Committee that in 
his opinion the loss of revenue from the 
removal of the exemption of taxation 
from cooperatives would not exceed $18,- 
000,000. Secretary Snyder testified on 
cross-examination following the presen- 
tation of the Truman tax bill that the 
removal of the tax exemption on cooper- 
atives would not exceed $25,000,000. 

The National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion has been sailing under false colors. 
On November 25, 1947, Ben C. McCabe, 
then president of the National Tax 
Equality Association, testified before the 
Ways and Means Committee and stated: 

As you have been previously informed, 
NTEA is devoted solely to research and 
educational activities and no deviation from 
these limitations is permitted either by the 
association charter or by vote of its directors. 


Was this statement true or false? Let 
the Tax Court answer. The court found 
as late as November 1, 1950—3 months 
ago—that— 

NTEA was organized and primarily oper- 
ated from its inception for the carrying of 
propaganda with the ultimate objective being 
a revision in the tax structure. 


This racketeering NTEA, to get money, 
led their contributors to believe that the 
contribution made would be deductible in 
computing gross income under section 23 
(a) (1) (A) or 23 (g) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, 

What motivated the National Tax 
Equality Association not to register un- 
der the Lobbying Act and report quar- 
terly to the Congress during 1947 and 
1948 and to defer such compliance un- 
der the law until 1949? 

Why has the National Tax Equality 
Association misled and deceived their 
contributors into believing that they 
could, under the law, deduct their con- 
tributions to NTEA from gross income 
under section 23 (a) or 23 (g) of the 
Internal Revenue Code? Because it 
was thought to be an inducement to busi- 
nessmen to contribute. 

Thus this unscrupulous National Tax 
Equality Association has caused their 
contributors to escape payment of taxes 
to which the Government is entitled. 
The NTEA that is shedding propaganda 
crocodile tears over alleged lost revenue 
has aided and abetted their contributors 
to escape taxation. What unadulter- 
ated hypocrisy in the light of the fact 
that NTEA is tax exempt. 

Now, then, in the trial of the case of 
Roberts Dairy Co., petitioner, against 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, re- 
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spondent, Tax Court of the United 
States, November 1, 1950, in which it 
was held that a contribution of $750 in 
1943 which Roberts Dairy Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., made to the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association to be nondeductible in 
computing gross income, the record 
shows that Vernon Scott of the firm of 
Scott & Schuler appeared at the trial 
in this case as the chief administrative 
officer of the NTEA since its inception. 
What was his testimony? He testified 
that NTEA never did urge anyone to in- 
fluence legislation. 

The outpouring of vicious and inflam- 
matory literature by the NTEA attack- 
ing Congress and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, because neither 
would yield to propaganda, is a complete 
answer to the false statement of Mr. 
Scott, then chief administrative officer 
of the NTEA, who testified in court that 
NTEA never did urge anyone to influ- 
ence legislation. 

In the recent hearings relating to the 
taxation of exempt farmer cooperatives, 
the president of the NTEA testified that 
the organization had collected $600,000 
from businessmen, corporations, and 
utilities, to carry out the lobbying activi- 
ties of the NTEA, 

Iam inserting a list of the contributors 
and the amount contributed by each one 
where the contribution was $500 or more, 
The contributions of less than $500 do 
not appear in the report to the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 
These contributions of $500 or more to 
this racketeering lobby organization cov- 
er the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and up to 
December 18, 1950. 

Here is an example of the most brazen 
attempt yet made by any group of men 
to destroy a basic industry, viz; Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Could any program be devised by Sta- 
lin to more effectively weaken our free 
enterprise system and to eventually de- 
stroy our basic economy than the one 
which has been planned and put into op- 
eration by the National Tax Equality 
Association? 

The irony of this drive to destroy agri- 
culture is that it is financed by business- 
men and firms who could not prosper 
were it not for the prosperity of the 
farmers. 

Here is the list of contributors to the 
National Tax Equality Association in the 
drive to destroy farm cooperatives: 
NATIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Chicago, December 18, 1950. 
Congressman FRANK BUCHANAN, Chairman, 
House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: Mr. Scott is out of town, so in 
conformity with his letter of December 6 to 
you, and in compliance with your request, 
I am enclosing a list showing the total 
amount received by National Tax Equality 
Association from each member making con- 
tributions of $500 or more, from January 
1, 1947, to date, together with the amount, 
date, and purpose of each such contribution. 

Yours truly, 
ELLEN POWERS 


Secretary to Mr. Mr. Scott, 
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The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 


* 


publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. None are earmarked for specific pur- 


Name and address 


Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
New Orleans Public Service, Ine, 


317 Baronne St., Post Office Box 
340, New Orleans, La. 


sees . Corpus 
Bridgeman-Russell Co., 1102-1116 
West Michigan St., Duluth 1, 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton 
2, La. 


Apr, Rouge 


Consumers Power Co., 212 Michi- 
gan Aye, West, Jackson, Mich. 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Co’s,, 60 John St., New York, 


Capital Fertilizer Co., Room 1824, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. V. 
Zork Hardware Co., EI Paso, Tex. 
Charles W. Sexton Co, McKnight 

Bidg., Be ieee 55 is, Minn. 
Uhiman: Co., a Board of 

Trade "Bldg. Chi 4, III. 
International Minerals & Ohenical 
North Wacker Dr., 


O Ste III. 

ted Gas Eleetrie Light & 
Power Co., Lexington and Lib- 
erty Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 315 
North 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
. St., New Orleans 14, 


Jan. 


Jan. Stockham Pipe sigh Co., Post 
irmingham 2, 


Office Box 2592, B 


Ala. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc, 4 Irving Pl., New 
York, N. V. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 4th 
and Main Sts., Cincinnati 1, 


Ohio. 
Tex-O’Kan Flour Mills Co., Post 
Office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. 
aj hg Lumber Co., fis hepa 
g., Minneapolis, M 
N pits Wire & 8 Co., 1725 
Rockingham Rd., Davenport, 


Iowa 
Marshall- ‘Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Kelly-How-Thompson Co., Duluth, 


Petroleum Advisers, Inc., 60 Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N. V. 

Duquesne Light Co., 435 6th Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Baker & amilton, 700-768 7th st., 
San Francisco 19, Calif, 

Kentucky Utilities Co., Ine., 159 
West Main St., Lexington, Ky. 
St. Paul Fire & ‘Marine Insurance 

Co., St. Paul, Min 
Marsh 4 & 9 —— Minneapolis, 


Ái 
Atlantic 8 Co., 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wisconsin Tosa ight Co 
West Washington Ave., Medison 


1, Wis. 
5 „Inc., Norfolk 1, 


Washington Water Power Co, Post 
Office Box 1445, N 6, Wash. 
Texas Wholesale re Associa: 
Fen. Post Office Box 26 367, 7, Pearsall, 


phe Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, 


Colo. 
The Bostwick-Braun Co., Summit 
and Monroe Sts. Toledo, Oioi 
Humble Oil & Rein Hum- 
ble Bldg., Houston, 
Lumbermen’s Association sn 
Second National Bank Bldg! > 


Houston, 
Fresh Milk Institute, 1200 South 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mi 


Feb, 
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Name and address 


Allison-Erwin Co., 209 East 5th St., 
rank l N. G. 

St. Paul Live Stock Exchange 
South St. Paul, M 


Samson Toa Works, Boston, 


Mass. 

Carolina Power 55 gisht Co., Box 
1551, Raleigh, N 

Pacific Gas & Beete Co., 246 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Light Co., 


Wilmington, Del. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
4th and Main Sts., Cincinnati t 


Ohio, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 


Tex, 
z 5 Peavey Keo 312 gr ea 
ea pol n 
Van Dusen Harrington Go., 713 
ha: Commerce, Minne- 
ne 1 Minn. 
The Grain 


Rocky Mountain 
Commission Co., 1205-1211 Bom 
— Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 


Simonds-Chields-Theis Grain Co., 
100 ig ie Trade Bldg., Kansas 


Cit, 

Lan Flour Mills Co., Post- 
office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. 

p ware & Manufacturing 
Co., 111 East Main St., Louisville 


aware Power & 


2. Ky. 
Bowman Dairy 2 70 2 West 
Ontario St., Chicago 10, III. 


Publie Service Co. o! . Ine., 
ug 10 North Illinois St., Indianapolis 


ind. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., 215 North Front St., Colum- 
dus 15, Ohio. 

Utah Poea & Light Co., Salt Lake 


Online 
li Bros, & Co., 10 West Calhoun 
. os Memphis, Tenn. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 5 
Allentown, Pa. 
Montana Flour non Co., Box 631, 
Great Falls, Mon 
Standard Oil Co., 105 a Michi- 


te & Finance Corp., ye 
Ring Bldg., 1200 18th St. NW 
Washington 6, D. O. 


Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing 
o., Houston, Tex. 


Sloss & Brittain, 100 Potrero Ave., 
San Calif. 


Western Cottonoil Co., Box 521, 
Abilene, Tex. 
Florida Power & Light oo Post 
Office Box 3100, Miami 
3 Hardware 8. eent 
'0., Charlo 
Marshall- Wells Gow: Duluth, Minn. 
2 Elevator Co., Great Falls. 


Mon 

Rotors: Dairy Co., 2001 Cuming 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 

New Orleans’ Public Service, Ine., 
317 Baronne St., 9 Office Box 


The W. Bingham Go., Box 6026, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, 801 Cotton Ex ge Bldg., 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Allison-Erwin oad 200 East Sth St. 5 
Charlotte, N. C. 

9 & Hamilton, 700-768 7th St., 

an Francisco 19, Calif. 


Zork Hardware Co., El Paso, Tex. 
piumi Oi & efining Co., 


ein 
geld Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 
, Carrigan & Hayden Ce Co., Dr, 
Post Office Box 3024, San Fra 
cisco 19, Calif. 
Montana’ rons Oo., Box 1338, 
Butte, Mon 
Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name and address 


Stockham Valves & Fittings Co. 
* 8 Box 2592, Birming - 


na en & Co., Minne- 


polis, Min: 

The Tracy- “Wells Co., 175 North 
Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Buhl Sons Go., Post Office Box 1378, 
Detroit 3, Mich, 

Tex-O’Kan Flour Mills 5 5 Post 
Office Box 448, Dallas, T. 

ae ners Wolohan, Birch Run, 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 4th 
na Main Sts., Cincinnati 1. 


io. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Associa- 
3 509 Norit 19th St., Birming- 
am 3, 

Western Cotton Oil Co., Box 521, 
Abilene, Tex. 

Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., 
55 r St., Newark 2, 


Consolidated Gas, Flectric Light & 
Power Co., Lexington and Liberty 
Sts., Baltimore 2 Md. 

Sis leigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, 


0. 

Lumbermens’ Association of Texas, 
615 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2, Tex. 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
0 Baronne St., New Orleans, 


Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 

George Worth'ngton 802-832 
St, Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Chain & Vani Co., Ing., 
230 Park Ave., New Vork k, N. F. 

Duki Power Co., 422 South Church 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- 
mae Co. 25 East Main St., Louis- 
vi 

ss es, 7 Thompson Co, Duluth, 


St. Louis Cordage Mills, Eleventh 
and Lafayette, St. Louis 4, Mo, 


m-or 


— 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
500 
500 
1, 000 
500 
000 
000 
500. 
000 
500 
500 
500 
000 
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The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. None are earmarked for specific pur- 


Date Amount Name and address 


2 
Fullerton Lumber Co., 918 Roanoke 
yes 21 Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oct. 9 
Jan. 2 Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis, 
Dec. 22 Minn, 


Haxton Canning Co., Oakfield, 
W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 


80 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
Oct. 20 


n Elevator Co., 


hamber of Commerce Bldg. 
(610), a 15, Minn. 
6 St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
6 Capital Fertilizer Co., Room * 
61 Broadway, New York, N. X. 
7 Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Mar. 25 Hartford, Conn. 
Jan. 10 Morris Grain Co., 141 West Jackson 
May 31 Blvd., Chicago, III 
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Public Service Co. of In Inc., 
May 22 
Oct, 2 


110 North Illinois St., In p- 
olis, Ind. 


Montana Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, 10734 East Main St., 
Missoula, Mont. 


Jan, 15 


16 Uhimann Grain Co., Board of 
May 26 Trade Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Aug. 1 
Jan. 16 Kentucky ‘Utilities Co., Inc. 
July 18 est Main St., A 
Jan. 16 Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
May 23 Post Office Box 1106, Shreveport 
Sept. 10 83, La. 
Jan, 16 Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Apr. 17 Minn, 
Jan. 17 Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
Oct, 2 pea St., New Orleans 14, 
June 
Jan. 18 Associated Seed Growers, 205 
Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
18 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
July 28 kee, Wis, 
Oct, 
Jan. 20 Northern States Power Co., 15 
May 23 South Sth St., Minneapolis, 
Oct. 3 Minn. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
trie Co., 215 North Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


800 | New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 


Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Central Power & Light Co., Co 
Christi, Tex. z 5 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas 
1, Tex 


* 
= P 4 


3,000 
Jan. 31 500 | The 1 Water Power Co., 
Mar. 500 | Spokane, 
Sept. 12 500 
1, 500 
Feb. 1 500 | Chas. Wolohan, Inc., Birch Run, 
Aug. 13 500 Mich. 
000 
Feb. 3 500 | Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
15 500 | Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia 


4, Pa. 


Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 


Park & Pollard Co., Inc., 356 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N. 1. 


MARCH 20 


Name and address 


eb. Wisconsin Power & Lieht Co., 

May Madison 1, Wis. 

Feb. 26 ie eg atali Co., Phila- 

Noy. 22 

Mar. 3 St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

4 Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 

June 27 Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 9 

Mar. 5 Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 

July 28 S. Dak. 

Mar. 7 Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Post Office Box 125, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

8 Texas Power & Light Co., Inter- 

July 2 urban Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Mar. 13 The Bostwick-Braun Co., Corner 

Oct. 10 Summit and Monroe, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mar. 14 Continental Grain Co., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

21 Continental Grain Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
22 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 

Apr. 15 Richmond, Va. 

Mar, 24 500 | Carolina Power +. a Co., 

May 25 500 Box 1551, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dec. 500 

500 
Apr. 1 500 a Cordage Works, Boston, 
1 500 | Paxton & eS ea 5 and 
Jones St., Omaha, Nel 
1 500 | Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
July 8 500 Post Office Box 1498, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla. 
000 
Apr. 7 250 | Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Aug. 13 500 Box 840, Denver, Colo. 
750 
Apr. 11 500 | Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
12 500 | Masback Hardware Co., 330 Hud- 
Nov. 19 500 | son St., New York 13, N. Y. 
2 ed 
1,500 
Apr, 14 500 8 Grain Co., Moorhead, 
22 500 054058 Swanson & Sons, Omaha 2, 
2B 500 | Louisville Gas & Electric Co,, 311 
= Chestnut St., Louisville 2, 
v. 
24] 1,000 | Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. 
June 26 1, 000 
Nov. 6 1,000 
3, 000 
Apr. 25 500 | Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, 
Aug. 18 500 Fla. 
000 

Apr. 30 500 | Consumers Power Co., 212 — 

gan Ave. West, Jackson, M ich. 

30 500 ay rnc Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

May 1 7600 | Smith Douglass Co., Ine., Norfolk, 

2 500 | American g & Equipment 
Co., Charlotte 1, N. O,. . 

5 600 | Northern Indiana Publie Service 
— Hohman Ave., Ham- 
mi 

16 500 | Fairmont Foods Co., 1516 14th St., 
Omaha, Nebr, 

22 500 | The Salt. Lake Hardware Co., Salt 

Sept. 11 500 Lake City 9, Utah, 


2 


Name and address 


$500 + Light Co., Pittsburgh, 


8. Royster Guano Co., Box 479, 
500 Forla , Va. i 


ilas 


7 5 


June 4 500 | Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Gh hieago, III. 
5 2,000 abona $ Association of Texas, 
9 500 12 5 Co., Great 
Fulls, Mont. 
9 500 | American Cyanamid Co. Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
12 500 | Wood River Oil & Refining Co., 
Ine., 335 West Lewis St., Wichita, 
27 500 | James E. Bennett & Co., i West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
27 500 e Electric & 8 Oo., 
30 500 Utan Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
July 7 500 14800 Power Co., Boise, Idaho. 
500 Northwestern-Hanna Fuel 
Sept. 17 100 oe Bldg., Wee 
Nov. 5 250 
850 
July 10 500 | A. E. Si Manufacturing Co. 
bee 2] 00 ‘Decatur, fl. : 


Intermountain Elevator Co., 
Brighto: 


Went Jackson sor phg, Se I 


Worth, Tex. 
John I. Paulding „ Inc., New Bed- 


Westen Cotton Oil Co., Abilene, 


21 
29 
Aug. 1 
2 
5 
20 Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


1 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co 
2201 Howard St. 5 


Nov. , Evanston, III. 


=] 


> 
8 
8 
r 


ardware & Iron Co, ip 
401 ‘nbd ac ng St., Indian- 


American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Worthin Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. r 


Shaplegh Hardware Co., 900 Spruce 
12 W. pia n vic 


ber” C Snell 
ang Grand, St. Paul, Minn. 


Marche Wels da Duluth, Ming. 
Farwell ett Kirk St. 


Paul, 
— ig Third and R 
Sts., Sacramento, Calif, 
Arkansas Power & fg Co., 
Simmons National Bank, Pine 
Blufi, Ark. 


$21.3 ES 


BS 
— 


. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Oct. 16 Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
Great Falls, Mont. , 


J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., 2700 
. — Tower, Minneapolis 2, 


ai 


© 
8 
8 
rr 


Commission Co., Chamber 
Eor nese Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Morley Bros., SREY, Mich, 
Pennsylvania Rul bber Co., Jeans 


ee 
ny ro andley Hardware Co., 
a. 
Peck, Stower & Wilcox Co., South- 


5 Cottonseed Products 
dard Life Bldg., Jackson, 


Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 4 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Nov. 8 


28 8 83 


s 
8 
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Name and address 


Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Fresh Milk Institute , 1200 Spruce 
St., St. Louis, Mo 
Baker & ' Hamilton, 700-788 7th 5 
San Francisco, 


3 Power Line Co, 
mons Ni Dime BHE 


Ark. 

Roberts Dairy Co., 2901 ‘Oona St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

By om Lumber Co., 111 Downer 


Aurora, III. 
Masten Co., ol North 4th St., 
Newton, To 
9 5 Co., Duluth, 


i 
hae & Co., Min- 


Charles on Co., 1140 Mo- 
Knight Bldg., Minneapolis, 


George O. Bagley Elevator Co., 
Nee Minn. 

International Elevator Co., 374 
rain Ex Minneapolis, 


1948 

The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organ- 
ization. None are earmarked for specific 


Name and address 


Re -. 
t Main St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. x 


Zenith 


Machine Co., 
Minn. 


Duluth, 


Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont, 


Capital a Co., Room 
61 Broadwa; cou 


y Victoria Elevator Co., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, 


» 
8 


Western Paint & Varnish Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


— 
500 
500 

1,000 
500 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Central Power & t Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. en o E 


Montana Retail Lumbermen's As- 
sociation, 10714 East Main St., 
Missoula, Mont, 


New Orleans, La. 


el. 5 


— 


Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 


The Bostwick-Braun Co,, Corner 
— and Monroe, Toledo, 


88 88 


Baker & Hamilton, 700-768 7th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


2 — 
88 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


pr 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 


2715 


Norris Grain Co., 141 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Jan. 27 Wr e ia Elevator At 
June 21 Chamber of Commerce 1 
(610), Minneapolis 15, Win. 
Feb. 7 9 Mak rgng 
Chicago, I. A 
10 Uhlmann Grain Co., 8 of 
May 29 Trade Bldg., Chieago, II 
Feb. 13 Lampert Lumber Co., Snelling and 
Grand, St, Paul, Minn. 
13 Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
June 7 Great Falls, Mont. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co., 215 North Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Feb. 18 
June 4 


Feb. 21 The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 99 North 
Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 

B Louisiana ae & Light Co., 142 

June 2 Deleronde St., New Orleans 14, 


Feb. 25 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Post 
July 12 Office Box 1498, Oklahoma City 1, 
Dee, 13 Okla, 
Feb. 25 Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mar. 2 Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
Oct. 5 las 1, Tex. 
Nov. 8 
Mar. 4 Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid Ci 
Nov. 4 8. Dak. e * 
Mar. 6 The Waning Water Power Co., 
Apr. 15 Spokane, Wash. 
Sept. 9 
Mar. 8 Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison 1, Wis. 
ederal Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Post fice Box 125, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 
20 Northern States Power Co., 15 
June 4 South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mar, 24 Frase nerina Chemical C. 
Richmond, Va. hy 
24 Texas Power & Light Co., Inter- 
Aug. 8 urban Bldg., Tex. 
Mar, 25 500 | Samson Cordage Works, Boston, 
29 500 Mass, 
1,000 
Mar, 26 600 | Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
July 6 500 Richmond, Va. 
1,000 
Mar. 27 700 | J. R. Parker, 41 Hendrie Lane, 
Grosse Farm, 
27 500 | Arkansas Gas Co., 
Shreveport, La. 
= =n 
29 500 | Carolina Power E — Co., Box 
June 1 500 1551, Raleigh, N. C. 
Aug. 26 500 ž 
1, 500 j 
Mar. 30 500 9 Grain Co., Board of 
Aug. 12 5⁰⁰ er e = Kansas „Mo. 
000 
Mar. 17 ro Abbotts EN Inc., Philadel- 


phia 4, P: 


Nov. 15 


Apr. 20 


| 


Lal 


5888 S 2:3 2838|58 


3| 8s 


fat 


8 : 8 S8 88 8 88 8 88 88 8 85 = š3| 888 88 888 8] 8 8 8 8 33 
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Name and address 


American Hardware & Equipment 
Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


F. 8. Revie Guano Co., Box 479, 
Norfo 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Fairmont agree . 1515 14th St., 
Omaha 8, N. 

Hendrie & Bonbon. 1635 17th St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co., a 
nt Chestnut St., Louisvi ie 2 


Dunham, Carrigan & 9 Co., os 
Post Office Box 3024 
ciseo, Calif. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif, 

The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City 9, Utah. 

Sloss & Brittain, 100 Potrero Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Western Metal Supply Co., San 
Diego, Calif. 


Park & Pollard Co., Inc., 356 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., 159 
West Main St., Lexington, Ky. 


St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, 
South St, Paul, Minn. 

Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., 5265 Hohman Ave., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Consumers Power Co., 212 Michi- 
gan Ave., West, Jackson, Mich. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 


Pagua Light Co., Pittsburgh, 


Paxton & Gallagher 8 an and 
Jones Sts., Omaha, N 


9 Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Public Service Co., of Indian: — 
110 North Illinois St., Ind 
olis, Ind. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. V. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


James E. Bennett & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Southwestern Publie Service Co., 
Box 1261, Amarillo, Tex. 
2 5 Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 


Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
3 Box 1106, Shreveport 


* 


International Elevator Co., 374 
FEN Exchange, Minneapolis, 


3 . Hardware Co., Little 
85 Power 4 & Light Co., Salt Lake 
The ke Kanne Co., Dayton, 


Allison. Erwin Co., 209 East 5th St., 
Charlotte, N. G. 


Dairy Co., 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Charles Wolohan, Inc., Birch Run, 
Mich. 


Arkansas Power & Licht San 
Simmons National Bank, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
80 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 


Texas Electric Service Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex, 


Texas Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, P. Tex. 


„ 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis, 


Ees Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 


ex. 
Arcady Farms ali Co., 7 
West Jackson Blvd. hicago, Ill 


7 Power & ee Co., Miami, 


651, Detroit Lakes, M 

— ia Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, 

Montana Elevator Co., „Great Falls, 


Wilcox Lumber Co., 7 Drawer 


Western Cotton Oil Co., Abilene, 
Tex. 


Publie Service 8 “A Colorado, Box 
840, Denver, C 


Sha h Hardware Co., 900 Spruce 
. A Louls, Mo. “hopin a 


8 Power & Light Co., 
Jackson 113, M 
Marshall: Welis Co., Duluth, Minn. 


À. Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, il 


Fullerton Lumber Co., 918 Roanoke 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Cotton es Associa- 
ae aim 


apolis, Ind. 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. 


3 & Co., Minne 
apolis, Minn. 


Intermountain Elevator Co., Brigh- 


ton Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Maytag Co., 512 North 4th St., 


Memphis, 
soe L Paulding, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Delaware zoe & Light Co., Wil- 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Con 
1 Ho’ vanston, 
Pacific Power & S tient Co., Public 
Service Bldg., Portland E Oreg. 
Gold Seal Co,, Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Marcu 20 


E 
a 


Name and address 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co., Lexington and Liberty 
Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 

Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., 
1725 Rockingham Rd., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


1 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
Allentown, Pa, 


nl 


x 


S18 6 58 SS 


The Dayton Co., Nicolet Ave., 7th 
and 8th Sts., Minneapolis, Min inn. 

Strong-Seott "Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Alexander Lumber Co., 111 Downer 
Pl., Aurora, III. 

Mississippi Cottonseed Produets 
ers Life Bid. Jackson, 


n s Aan of Texas, 


Sup plee- Bide Sct Co., Phila- 
elphia, 

Masbaek e ERE Co., 330 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Charles W. Sexton Co., 1140 Mo- 
Knight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Morley Bros., aw, Mich 

Date Power & Light Co., Dallas, 


F Co., Duluth, 


Bes sk 8 


1949 


The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. None are earmarked for specific 
purposes. 


Name and address 


Lampert BS eal 1565 Selby Ave., 
St. Paul 2, A 
The St S Stanley Works, Ne Britain, 


Alabama Power on Box 2641, 
be eg en iy 


sociation, 3 Bldg., Mis- 


soula, Mon 
Connectiout Tight & Power Co., 
tford, Conn. 


Carolina Power & 8 Co., Box 
1551, Raleigh, N. C. 


Aug. 22 


Male 


Jan. 21 The Chain Institute, Ine., 208 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
New York Wire Cloth 0., 445 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Arkansas Power & Light m 
Simmons National Bank, Pine 

Bluff, Ark. 


St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, St. 


P. 
Capital Fertilizer Co, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Richmond, V: 

ee wire n Co., 401 
157 San Francisco, Calif. 
stock Box 2502 Fittings Co., Post 
2592, Birmingham 2, 


Lan 
2 ‘Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 


Net e en Tranne Fuel Co., 2196 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Texas Electric Service Co., Post 
Office Box 970, Fort Worth i, Tex, 


Feb. 3 


Se eet = 38 za 


S8 SS 8 3 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Public 
Service Bidg., Portland 4, Oreg. 


— 
Date Amount Name and address Name and address Date Name and address 
1949 1949 1949 
Feb. 15 Hart-Rartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., May 9 California Packing Corp., 101 Cali- Oct. 6 Fones Bros, Hardware Co., Little 
July 6 Board oi Trade Bldg. fornia St., San Francis co, Calif. Rock, 5 
10 Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
615 Second National Bank Bldg., 12 George Worthington Co., 802-832 
Houston 2, Tex. Dec. 6 St. Olair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Feb. 22 Tex- O' Kan Flour Mills Co., Post 16 Consumers Power Co., 212 Michi- 
eee 5 10 FFF Wilcox Lumber Co., Lock D 
COX 0., rawer 
5 Office Box 479, Norfolk, Va. 651, Detroit Lakes, M 
Feb. 25 Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 i 20 Hibbard, Spencer, —— & Co., 
Deloronde St., New Orleans 145 20 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elco- 2201 Howard St., Evanston, III 
La. Aug. 2 — SN ae ters Front St., Co- 21 e 8 Snippets 5 
m ion, otton e 
t. 30 MN ia 5 — 8 28 Stratton Warren 3 0 
ew „ Iowa. tratton-Warren 0. 
5 r eee ee eee . bee . e 
Ware 
Feb. 28 Wisconsin Power & Licht Co., 122 June 2 Pennsylvania pik & 4 Light Co, Mo. ig 0 j 
N ee Ave., jison = . Hamilton Sts., Allen- Nov. 2 1 Aven St a 2 Ang 
ul 5, 
Mar. 1 Ebasco Services, Ine., 2 Rector St., 3 Northern States Power Co., 15 4 ii . Co., 713 
New pas oN N. Y. South 5th St, Minneapolis, ‘Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
$ Mee =n; at i ene 6 80 1 — a 
2 m, 
3 Bowman Dairy Co., 140 West On- 3 Uhlmann Grain Co., 1480 Board of Third Št Minneapolis 
tario, Chicago 10, in July 22 Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, III. Allison-Erwin C 200 Bast Fil 
4 Tho Bostwick-Braun Co., Summit St. Charlotte, N. ro 
and Monroe Sts., 3 prio 
7 8 * i, EEA in Pa: June 7 a eon’ Bar ote 5 and 5 — * K. aon Co., 815 Arch St., 
„Fa. onroe Oledo 0. ec, 
10 The Colorado ‘Mi ing & Eleva 13 Carolina Power & Light Co., Box eee : 
aoe Bie, Denver 3 * 1 Nov. 10 Buhl Sons Co,, Detroit, Mich. 
. ov. $ 
il Orgill Bros. & Co., 10 West 21 Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- Mas ardware Co., 330 Hud- 
Calhoun Ave., Memphis, Tenn. July 20 me Co. Ay East Main St., Louis- a 70 too sollte 05 NY: 
y. 0. ox 6026, 
14 Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Cleveland, Obio. 7 
Aug. 1 Fla. 2 Wean Cotton Oil Co., Box 521, 
June 24 Colorado Milling & Elevator 8 30 ve Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Mar. 17 New Orleans Public Service, Inc., Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, Colo, 401 West Maryland St., Indian- 
a penne Joh 1 5 Office Box 24 Lone Ste gea Co., 1915 Wood St., x ; apo! lis, Tod. ih K Cen 108 
‘ew O a * mpie- * 
17 Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 Wood St., 27 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Con S e va 
Dallas, Tex, Oklahoma City, Okla. su eden, Co. Phila: 
22 eo Cordage Works, Boston, 2 Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho. ‘delphi, 
29 King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 12 nderson Lumber Co., 2700 
23 üble Bervice Co. of Indiana, atin apolis, Minn. 5 Tower, Minneapolis, 
e Illinois St., Indianapolis 29 Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis, i 5 — 8 ra 
. 0. 
23 Fresh Milk Institute, 1200 South 29 Peavey Lumber Yards, Minneapo- Grain Exchange Bldg., Minne- 
smite Ave., St. Louis, M. lis, $ — 15, Minn. 
21 th-Douglass Cos Ine., Norfolk 29 F. H. „H Peavey, & Co., 312 Ser nber 21 estern Paint & Varnish Co., 
pol $ uth, 
30 Bab oS Electric Power Co., 231 July 1 R Ditis Co., Ine. 37 22 Jobn ae Hardware Co., 335 
West Michigan St., Milwaukce 1, West Main St., Lexington North Plankinton Ave., Milwau- 
Wis. 12 Marshall-Wells Con r Duluth Minn. kee, Wis. 
30 Southwestern Public Service Co., 14 Roberts Da 2001 Cuming 23 Globe Elevators, Divi o of F. H. 
Box 1261, Amarillo, Tex. St., Omaha, N. Peavey & Co., Dulu 
31 Internationa] Minerals & Chemical 15 Consolidated Edison Co, of New 30 Morley Bros., Saginaw, iien 
15 eine Wacker Dr., Terz. . 4 Irving Pl., New 
Apr. 44 750 Baker & & Hamil ‘Hamilton, 700-708 Tth Sty 25 500 Jos. Schlitz 1 “Brewing Oo., Mil- Mr. Speaker, I want to give you a little 
watkee, 
4 00 Sloss & e Potrero Ave., 26 500 Public ie Service, Co. Y Sorata, 1 . e 5 doing heri 
ranelsco 1, Calif, ox enver ar as ongress is concerned. 
ed ie ez ci e d æl ow peoo, Service Co. of Indiana, Ine, I hold in my hand some of the scurrilous 
6 500 * Gan) 5 , Leamington Hotel, * Illinois St., Indianapo- literature that it has sent out. 
nnes $ 
11 500 3 ater Power Co, Aug. 1 500 Alexander Lumber Co., 111 Downer Protest in your own words in your own 
Post Office Box 1445, Spokane 6, Pl., Old Second National Bank way. 
Wash. A pale. b gen sont 0 
— aware ‘ower 0. — 
200 | The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 26, Wilmington, Del. 5 Then in red ink: 
Aug. 1 800 | Mich. 8 750 1 Power & Light Co., Salt Lake Your Congressman and Senators need a 
000 o| 800 simonte-shislds-Thels Grain Co, ber from you. 
The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Post sd 
Ae f ee Tees Box 10, Balt Lake City 9, Kansas City, Mo. Many of you received copy of a letter 
Utah. 1¹ 500 | Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
19 000 | H. 890 Hudson Manufacturing Co, 12 500 110 Fare ont Go., Great Falls, just as this is worded: 
689 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, t. 4 Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: You raised my in- 
p 15 600 | Norris Grain Co., 1637 Board of come taxes. Now I hear you are going to 
a) MO ey Cia bee eae on eee. Trade Bidg., Chicago, do it again. But you still let billions in 
cisco 19, Calif. 46 wo 2 2 & Co., Inc., Knox- business and profits escape. How come you 
F 17| 800 | Monerief-LenofrManufacturingCo,, raise my taxes, but let co-ops, mutuals, and 
: and Btock pi Exchange, Milwaukee Houston, Tex. other profit-making corporations get off scot 
25| soo | Louisville Gas & Blectric Co., 311 18| 500 | Poden Iron & Steel Co., Houston. free, or nearly so? I want a straight an- 
net Chestnut St., Louisville 2, 26 500 | Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. swer—and I want these businesses full, taxed 
28 | 600 | Northern Indiana Public Service a) ee Bennett € So. HW ost — As ee ee ee pane 
n Bly Chicago 8 come taxes = 
Gos nyt Hobman Ave., Ham- Sept. 6 1,000 Public Service Peete i e & Gas o., r i 92 85 Sadie 4 
29 500 Philadel hia. Electric Co., 1000 lewark, received tha r from people 
Chestnut St. Philadetphis 5, Pa, e nie, my district, These are cards making 
„„ ey Boke: Tex. contributions. The whole thing is a 
20 300 Pacific Gas E Electric” Go 12 500 | Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., urril ttack the C 
Market St., San Franciseo b Post Oiflee Box 1106, Shreveport, SCUTT OUS A EEO VE 
May 2| 2500 Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michi- La. To give you a little further idea on 
gan Ave., Chicago 6, Il. Oct. 5 Farwell, Oxmun, Kirk & co, that score, showing the abusive char- 
00 | Duquesne Light Co,, 435 6th Avex St. Paul 1, M acter of these people, let me read you 
Aug. 17 500| Pittsburgh 19, Pa,” Dect this telegram to the gentleman from 


z 


North Carolina [Mr. DoucHron] from 


2718 


Mr. Lester, president of the National 
Tax Equality Association: 

May 15, 1950. 
Hon. Rorert L. DOUGHTON, 

Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Press carries information to effect that 
your committee is now considering closing 
of tax loopholes. We have seen no mention 
of the closing of the cooperative tax loop- 
hole. Please advise by wire collect if your 
committee contemplates consideration and 
action on the cooperative tax exemption. 
We have been informed that co-ops would 
not be considered and have many inquiries 
regarding this omission. It is therefore im- 
portant that we be correctly advised. 

GARNER M. LESTER, 
President, National Taz Equality 
Association. 


Next I would like to read a telegram 
from the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DoucHTon] to Mr. Lester: 


May 16, 1950. 
Garner M. LESTER, 
President, National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, III.. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has 
for some time been in executive session in 
the preparation of a tax bill. Careful con- 
sideration is being given to the testimony 
of all witnesses including the two full days 
of testimony on cooperatives, but no de- 
cision has yet been reached on this as well 
as some other subjects. 

R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, 


Here is another telegram, dated May 
17, from Mr. Lester to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]: 


May 17, 1950. 
Hon. ROBERT L. DouGHTON, 

Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your wire stating that the 
Ways and Means Committee has not yet 
reached a decision on plugging the co-op tax 
loophole, we urge that the committee act 
to close this loophole immediately. We do 
not see how your committee can fail to 
close the cooperative loophole, which is the 
biggest loophole of all, when it has voted to 
tax the mutual savings banks and building 
and loan associations. It is apparent that 
your committee and the administration are 
playing politics at the expense of the tax- 
payers. The clerk of your committee in a 
press conference stated that the co-op cor- 
porations were not included when your com- 
mittee voted on the dividend withholding 
tax. The failure of the committee to include 
co-op corporations in the withholding tax 
is viewed with great apprehension as a clear 
indication of your committee's ultimate un- 
willingness to tackle this problem. This is 
additional proof that your committee is 
considering this problem on a purely politi- 
cal basis instead of attempting to meet the 
revenue needs of the Nation. It is hereby 
requested that the committee take action 
to include the co-ops in the dividend with- 
holding tax. Failure to tax co-ops and in- 
clude them under withholding provisions 
will prove beyond any reasonable doubt that 
your committee and the administration are 
pandering to co-op leadership at the ex- 
pense of small-business men and taxpayers— 
a tactic which they will understand and 
resent. 

GARNER M. LESTER, 
President, National Tax Equality 
Association, 
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I would not be quite so audacious as 
define the meaning of the word 
“pandering” in the presence of the 
Members of this House, but if you look 
up the definition you can see what it 
means. This is a slur and an abuse on 
one of the outstanding men of this 
country, the Honorable ROBERT DOUGH- 
TON. They have been collecting over 
$600,000 for carrying on this propagan- 
da against the farmers of this country. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall now present a 
few facts relating to our basic indus- 
try—agriculture. That agriculture is 
our basic industry will be disputed only 
by the ignorant. 
On December 7, 1796, President Wash- 
ington, in addressing Congress, observed: 
It will not be doubted that with reference 
either to individual or national welfare, agri- 
culture is of primary importance. 


This observation was made by Presi- 
dent Washington in his Eighth Annual 
address to Congress. 

Abraham Lincoln, speaking in Milwau- 
kee September 30, 1859, said: 

The farmer's interest is most worthy of 
all to be cherished and cultivated—that if 
there be inevitable conflict between that in- 
terest and any other, that other should 
yield. 


Agriculture was a depressed industry 
during the early part of the twentieth 
century. 

This basic industry had long been the 
victim of exploitation by commission- 
men, middlemen, and a highly organized 
gang of parasites. The depressed state 
of American agriculture aroused the in- 
terest of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who in 1909 had this to say: 

So far the farmer has not received the at- 
tention that the city worker has received 
* * œ the problem of farm life has re- 
ceived very little consideration and the re- 
sult has been bad for those who dwell in 
the open country, and therefore bad for the 
whole Nation. We were founded as a Na- 
tion of farmers, and in spite of the great 
growth of our industrial life it still remains 
true trat our whole system rests upon the 
farm, that the welfare of the whole com- 
munity depends upon the welfare of the 
farmer. I am well aware that the working 
farmers themselves will in the last resort 
have to solve this problem for themselves; 
but as it also affects in only less degree all 
tho rest of us, it is not only merely our duty, 
but in our interest to see if we can render. 
any help toward making the solution satis- 
factory. 


I recall vividly the visit of Theodore 
Roosevelt to Ithaca, N. Y., to inspect the 
abandoned farms in Tompkins County, 
a county in which the agricultural 
college at Cornell University is located. 

I had walked over this vast area of 
abandoned farms in Tompkins County 
many times and having been born and 
reared on a productive farm, the desola. 
tion of the uncultivated land, the de- 
serted houses and barns made a deep and 
lasting impression upon me. 

President Theodore Roosevelt was a 
man of conviction and action. He ap- 
pointed a Commission on Country Life. 
His selection of Dean Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, of Cornell University, as its chair- 
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man was a master stroke. The letter of 
appointment struck the keynote of the 
problem to be considered and solved. I 
quote from his letter of appointment: 

The farmer must first of all grow good 
crops in order to support himself and his 
family but when he has been assured, the 
effort for better farming should cease to 
stand alone and should be accompanied by 
the effort for bettér living on the farm. It 
is at least as important that the farmer 
should get the largest possible return in 
money, comfort, and social advantages from 
the crops he grows, as that he should get 
the largest possible return in crops from 
the land he farms. Agriculture is not the 
whole of country life. The great rural in- 
terests are human interests and good crops 
are of little value to the farmer unless they 
open the door to a good kind 2f life on the 
farm. 


The Country Life Commission made a 
profound study covering the entire coun- 
try. Its report and recommendations 
were made on January 23, 1909, and “for 
the first time suggested the cooperation 
procedures which today are in common 
use throughout much of the industry, 
making the significant observation: ‘It is 
of the greatest consequence that the peo- 
ple of the open country should learn to 
work together.“ 

With reference to this study President 
Roosevelt further remarked: 

The Country Life Commission cost the 
Government not one cent, but laid before = 
President and the country a mass of infor- 
mation so accurate and so vitally important 
as to disturb the serenity of the advocate of 
things as they are; and therefore it incurrea 
the bitter opposition of the reactionaries. 


The fight against the farmers and 
their right to organize for group welfare 
and the right to use nonprofit, corpora- 
tive form of organization to secure 
greater efficiency and group bargaining 
power in selling farm products and in 
purchasing farm supplies has continued 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

As pointed out by the American Insti- 


tute of Cooperation: 


It seems apparent that because of the 
monumental success of the program thus 
far, it is experiencing a repetition of all the 
criticism and denunciation of 25 years ago. 
Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that 
those middlemen who have been so long 
favored through their own ingenious devices 
are stricken with fear that some of their ad- 
vantages are now being passed on to the 
workers on the family farm. It is hardly to 
be expected that they will be farsighted 
enough to see in it their own final security. 


No, these selfish parasites, blind to 
their own interest and welfare, lost no 
opportunity through court action and 
unscrupulous lobbies to destroy every at- 
tempt of the farmer to improve his eco- 
nomic position. 

First, the enemies of the farmer— 
those who wished to exploit him, haled 
the associated farmers with their in- 
creased bargaining power into court, 
charging their cooperation marketing 
associations as combinations in restraint 
of trade. The farmers lost the first 
court battle, but later won a complete 
victory in the Burley Tobacco Society v. 
Gillaspy (100 N. E. 89-1912). The cours 
declared that the purpose of the associa- 
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tion was not to take unfair advantage of 
ultimate consumers, but was, on the con- 
trary, to organize producers for more ef- 
ficient marketing, to the end that they 
might enjoy a more equitable and ade- 
quate price for their agricultural 
products: 

Acts which furthered such a worthy objec- 
tive— 

Said the court— 
ought not to be declared illegal. 


The enemies of the farmers were per- 
sistent in their effort to keep the farmer 
in a state of peonage. There were many 
decisions in the courts adverse to the 
farmers’ right to organize for their own 
welfare and economic stability. 

Even after the enactment of the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914 which expressly ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act “agricultural organi- 
zations instituted for the purpose of mu- 
tual self-help,” the Government indicted 
the Dairy Cooperative Association of 
Portland, its directors and officers for 
monopolizing and controlling the pro- 
duction of milk in violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 

Justice McCollough held that the ex- 
emption of the Clayton Act was legal 
ground to quash the indictment and 
quoted the act as follows: 

Nothing contained in the antitrust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations instituted for the 
purpose of mutual help or to forbid or re- 
strain the individual members thereof of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying on the 
legitimate object thereof, nor shall such 
organizations, or the members thereof be 
held or construed to be illegal confirmations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under 
the antitrust laws. 


Speculators, commission men, middle 
men, for the past quarter of a century 
have tried every legal device to destroy 
the farm cooperatives, but so far without 
success. The Congress recognized the 
unjust onslaught on the farmers by those 
who had fattened and flourished at their 
expense, and to stop this racket passed 
the Magna Carta of agriculture, the 
Capper-Volstead Act, February 18, 1922. 

The Capper-Volstead Act, reaffirmed 
the rights of the agriculturalists to uti- 
lize the nonprofit cooperative corpora- 
tion as their marketing agent. 

It made clear the right of cooperatives 
to federate with each other. It em- 
powered cooperatives to contract with 
patrons to build centralized revolving 
capital by withholding net marginal pro- 
ceeds of the patrons as loan or as capital. 
It authorized farmers to organize and 
contract their own corporate marketing 
and purchasing agent. It enabled them 
to provide their marketing agent with 
the skilled services of managers, ac- 
countants, lawyers, and marketing 
specialists which the farmers had so long 
needed and deserved. 

The fight against the farmers has been 
long, vicious, unrelenting, and expensive 
for them. The farmers, until recently, 
thought that they had finally won the 
-bill of rights of United States cooperative 
agriculture. 
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They were secured by legislation and 
favorable judicial decisions, both Federal 
and State as summarized in part as fol- 
lows: 

The right to organize for group welfare, 
without being declared to be in restraint of 
trade. 

The right.to use the nonprofit, cooperative, 
corporate form of organization to secure 
greater efficiency and group bargaining 
power in selling farm products and in 
purchasing farm supplies, 

The privilege of freedom from double taxa- 
tion. 


A new enemy of the farmers of the 
United States, as I have heretofore indi- 
cated, has appeared on the scene, a high- 
ly unscrupulous organization to destroy 
the farmers’ hard-won Magna Carta. 
This lobby is known as the Tax Equality 
Association. It is a propaganda lobby, 
the chief function of which is to collect 
contributions from these businessmen 
and utilities, middlemen, speculators, 
who wish to weaken and destroy the 
economic stability of the American farm- 
er, and again reduce them to the position 
of serfs. This racketeering lobby is pro- 
ceeding now on the theory: The power 
to tax is the power to destroy.“ These 
foes of the farmer who have a vested in- 
terest in the farmers’ distress and pover- 
ty under the old exploitation system 
would now destroy the income tax 
exemption of the internal revenue law 
as set forth in section 101 (12). 

The lobby organization promoting the 
repeal of the farm cooperative exemption 
under subdivision 12 of section 101 has, 
by its printed propaganda and its field 
lobbyists, led people to believe that the 
loss of revenue from tax exemption of 
cooperatives would, if siphoned into the 
Treasury, pay the national debt and pro- 
vide all Federal taxpayers with a refund! 

Now, then, let me repeat these facts 
for emphasis. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
recent testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee on cross-examination 
admitted that the loss of revenue from 
the exemption of farm cooperatives un- 
der subdivision 12 of section 101 would 
not exceed $25,000,000 annually. 

Colin Stam, chief counsel of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, last year testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee that loss in reve- 
nue from the exemption would be only 
$18,000,000. 

The propagandists in an effort to pad 
the revenue loss have sought to deceive 
their contributing stooges by including 
the proposed 10 percent withholding on 
patronage dividends which proposal was 
made last year and defeated. 

The congressional exemption of farmer 
cooperatives was written into the Federal 
income-tax law of 1926 (44 Stat. 39, 
1926). 

The Federal income-tax law set up a 
series of detailed requirements for de- 
termining a tax-exempt, nonprofit, co- 
operative corporation as follows: 

First. The marketing or purchasing 
association must be organized by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, or like associations on 
a cooperative basis. 
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Second. The corporation or society 
must be organized in such manner as 
to legally bind it to operate upon a cost 
or nonprofit basis for the benefit of its 
patrons. 

Third. If organized with capital stock, 
substantially all of such stock must be 
owned by producers except nonvoting 
preferred stock, which must not partic- 
ipate in corporate profits—if any—upon 
dissolution, or at all, except in unpaid 
fixed dividends. 

Fourth. Dividends on capital stock 
must not exceed the legal rate in the 
State of incorporation or 8 percent, 
whichever is greater. 

Fifth. The association reserves may 
not exceed those required by State law 
or reasonable reserves for any necessary 
purpose. 

Sixth. Member and nonmember pa- 
trons must be treated alike in all busi- 
ness transactions, including the return 
of patronage net margins. 

Seventh. Nonmember business shall 
not xceed member business. 

Eighth. And in purchasing coopera- 
tives, nonmember, nonproducer business 
shall not exceed 15 percent of the total 
value of annual purchases, excluding 
purchases by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The charge that farmers are tax 
dodgers because the farm cooperative 
to which they belong are tax exempt, is 
a false and misleading statement. 
When the farmer member receives his 
patronage dividend from his cooperative, 
he pays Federal income tax on the 
dividend received. He also pays a State 
income tax on the patronage dividend, 
assuming in both cases that he falls 
within an income bracket, and assuming 
that the State in which he lives has a 
State income-tax law. 

Let this be kept in mind that if the 
racketeering enemies of the farmers 
succeed in weakening or destroying the 
farm cooperatives, the possibility of ob- 
taining Federal revenue from the result- 
ing pauperization of the farmers will be 
diminished to the vanishing point. 

I quote from a piece of false and in- 
flammatory literature sent out by NTEA 
to each of its subscribers of $500 or 
more, which literature submits a form 
letter to each subscriber to send to his 
Congressman: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You raised my income 
taxes, now I hear you are going to do it 
again. But you still let billions in business 
and profits escape. How come you raise my 
taxes, but let co-ops, mutuals, and other 
profit-making corporations get off scot free, 
or nearly so? I want a straight answer— 
and I want these businesses fully taxed 
before you increase my or anyone else's 
income taxes again. 


They assume that the people they were 
sending it to are so illiterate they could 
not frame their own letter to their Con- 
gressman. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, this unscrupulous 
racketeering propaganda group collects 
vast sums from the foes of the farmer 
with which to fight the farm coopera- 
tives. It is the law of the land that a 
lobby, either individual or an associa- 
tion engaged in lobbying must report to 
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the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives all contributions of $500 or more. 

I have inserted the list of contribu- 
tions made to the lobby which seeks to 
cut the throats of the American farm- 
ers. 

I am inserting at this point a sample 
of the type of letters used to stir up ill 
will towards the Congress, and by such 
invidious means to gain further contri- 
butions. 

This is signed by Garner M. Lester, 
president of the National Tax Equality 
Association: 

Novemser 27, 1950. 
To all trade association and chamber of 
commerce executives: 

I have written you many times in recent 
years seeking your help in the fight for tax 
equality. Your response has always been 
prompt and the results splendid. Fre- 
quently we have received constructive sug- 
gestions that have been extremely helpful to 
us in making our combined efforts to secure 
tax equality more effective. The enclosed 
Bulletin No. 101 and tax 4F card came about 
as a result of such a suggestion that came 
from Kentucky. 

Our most pressing problem is, as it al- 
ways has been, to secure an ever-increasing 
volume of mail flowing to the Members of 
the Congress demanding the taxation of the 
untaxed. 

We think the tax 4F idea is attention get- 
ting and, as a result, thought provoking. 
We believe it will stimulate activity in the 
form of mail or other contacts with the tax- 
law framers in Washington. We want mil- 
lions of income-tax payers to see the card, 
in the firm belief that hundreds of thou- 
sands of them will write as suggested on 
the back. 

The last election proved that the mass of 
voters and taxpayers are alert to the Federal 
tax situation and are ready to translate 
their concern into action, particularly a 
Nation-wide demand for the equal taxation 
of all income, 

Please use the enclosed order blank to 
secure a supply of both the bulletin and 
the 4F card. Send them to your members, 
We will supply reorder blanks—addressed to 
us—so that your members in turn can re- 
order additional supplies to circulate among 
business associates and as mail enclosures, 
The bulletin and tax 4F card are both avail- 
able in any quantity you or your members 
can effectively use to good advantage—free 
and postpaid. We will welcome any novel 
methods of distribution you may have and 
will work with you in carrying them out. 


The well-known Co-op Tax Free Buck has , 


exceeded 22,000,000 circulation. We believe 
the tax 4F cards can enjoy comparable dis- 
tribution. We believe that such mass dis- 
tribution will produce a renewed volume of 
mail to Congress that will surpass anything 
heretofore. 

The more we get to write, the quicker we'll 
win this fight. 

Very truly yours, 
Garner M. LESTER, 
President. 


And yet these people claimed for 1947, 
1948, and up to December 1949, that they 
were not trying to influence legislation 
at all and leading people who contributed 
to believe they could deduct that from 
gross income. The time for that sort 
of lobbying and racketeering should be 
stopped by this Congress, because they 
are misleading these people into con- 
tributing not $500 only, but in many in- 
stances up to $1,500 and $1,800 and then 
using it to smear the Members of Con- 
gress and bring this high pressure upon 
them, Congress can and will handle this 
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situation. The great mass of the Mem- 
bers are for the farmers of this country. 
And I might add this to my speech, that 
the businessman can just remember what 
it means for the farmers to be prosper- 
ous. What Iam about to tell you comes 
fram a noted economist. 

A careful check of the record will re- 
veal that each $1 of gross farm income 
will generate $7 of national income and 
in the operation of our economy. gen- 
erate $4 of retail sales volume, $1 of fac- 
tory payrolls and approximately $4.20 
of total wage payments, and so forth. 
All segments of our economy will ratio 
up and down with the gross farm income 
with a normal lag of 6 to 12 months. 

Once we realize this simple, yet posi- 
tive, ratio of gross farm production to 
national income we can set up this dog- 
matic conclusion—no political party can 
operate the economy of the United States 
on a basis of full employment and na- 
tional solvency unless it is willing to sta- 
bilize our gross farm income at a level 
high enough to provide the national in- 
come required. 

Businessmen in this country ought to 
know, whether it be in the field of utili- 
ties or elsewhere, that only when the 
farmer is prosperous can they be pros- 
perous. That is a lesson we want to 
keep in mind as the years go on. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that the 
farm cooperative has deen helpful to the 
farmer, the stock raiser and the laborer, 
as well as the manufacturer. Millions of 
farmers know this to be true. 

The farm cooperatives give all of these 
a chance to rise to a higher standard of 
living in the United States than obtains 
anywhere else in the world among those 
Similarly engaged, and therefore makes 
for better, happier and more prosperous 
citizenship. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address by His Excellency 
Sean MacBride, Minister for External 
Affairs of Ireland, to the Overseas Press 
Club, New York, on Monday, March 19, 
1951. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to exteud his remarks on a 
bill he has just introduced on a survey of 
chronic diseases, and further to extend 
his remarks and include three addresses 
delivered during the past week, two by 
the Minister for External Affairs of Ire- 
land, Mr. MacBride; also an address by 
the Librarian of Congress, and a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. ALBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a broadcast by Raymond Swing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a resolution from the Texas 
Legislature, 
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Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $266.50. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude excerpts irom a fact sheet issued 
by the Veterans’ Administration, 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission tc extend his remarks 
and include a resolution. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include additional matter. 

Mr. HESS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SADLAK asked end was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in two instances. 

Mr. DONDERO (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include additional 
matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a telegram from Councilman 
John E. O Donald, of Hammond, Ind., 
and several other telegrams. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, rela- 
tive to the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth parallels in Korea, 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include additional matter, 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. D'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SAYLOR (at the request of Mr. 
JAMES) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. COOLEY (at the request of Mr. 
CHATHAM) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks on the presentation of 
an award to ROBERT L. DoucHton. 

Mr. CHATHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BUCHANAN (at 
the request of Mr. Priest), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution to continue 


for a temporary period the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 19, 1951 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 1498, A bill to provide compensation 
for duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force; and 

H. R. 2268. A bill to authorize the payment 
of interest on series E savings bonds retained 
after maturity, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 21, 1951, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 


Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


302. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Social, Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, for the 
fiscal year 1950; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, N 

303. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled A bill to amend section 2 
of the Materials Act in order to facilitate the 
disposal of materials on the public lands“; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

304. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 4202 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to parole 
of Federal prisoners“; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

305. A letter from the.*ederal representative 
of the United States Yellowstone River Com- 
pact negotiations; transmitting a conformed 
copy of a compact entered into on Decem- 
ber 8, 1950, among the States of Montana, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming to determine 
the rights and obligations of those States re- 
specting uses of the waters of the Yellow- 
stone River and its tributaries, pursuant to 
Public Law 83, Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

306. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft and explana- 
tory statement of purpose of a bill entitled 
“A bill to provide for priorities in transpor- 
tation by merchant vessels in the interest of 
national defense”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3040. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce; without amendment (Rept. No. 279). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON- PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 907. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Texas to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of Charlie Joe Starnes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 280). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1789. A bill for the relief of 
Sgt. Benjamin H. Martin; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 281). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1799. A bill for the relie? of Bella and 
Archie Kennison; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 282). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3336. A bill to suspend certain im- 
port taxes on copper; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 3337. A bill to amend section 40 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase and 
fix the salary of full-time referees and to 
authorize increased salaries for part-time 
referees; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 3338. A bill to reactivate the Mounted 
Cavalry as a basic branch of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3339, A bill to provide for a survey 
of sickness in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3340. A bill to freeze the excise tax 
on new passenger cars at 7 percent; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 3341. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act so as to per- 
mit each State to make public any details 
of its public-assistance programs, including 
the identities of persons receiving benefits 
and the amounts of such benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3342. A bill to increase the excise tax 
on malt beverages and to prevent loss of 
revenue derived from excise taxes on malt 
beverages and other products packed in tin 
containers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3343. A bill to suspend all duties on 
the importation of lead naphthenate; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 3344. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the brass 
industry in the Naugatuck Valley of Con- 
necticut; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 3345, A bill relating to the fixing of 
wage rates for public buildings mechanical 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 3346. A bill to strengthen national 

security and the common defense by provid- 
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ing for the maintenance of an adequate do- 
mestic tin-smelting industry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 3347. A bill to eliminate segregation 
and discrimination in opportunity for higher 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8348. A bill providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on certain 
mining claims held by location in the United 
States, including the Territory of Alaska, and 
for recordation of all mining claims; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 3349. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to certain wives of servicemen for 
the expenses of childbirth; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. S 

H. R. 3350. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 so as to provide allow- 
ances for dependent brothers and sisters of 
enlisted members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3351. A bill to provide that benefici- 
aries of national service life insurance matur- 
ing prior to August 1, 1946, may elect to 
receive the proceeds of such insurance in a 
lump sum; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R.3352. A bill to provide free postage 
for members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States while on active duty; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3353. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H. R. 3354. A bill to provide for promotion 
by merit of employees in the postal service 
and to establish uniform procedures for ex- 
amination and appointment of candidates 
for promotion to supervisory positions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 3355. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,200 the income-tax exemption for support 
of a dependent who has attained the age of 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3356. A bill to exempt from duty the 
importation of Aubusson tapestries used as 
wall hangings; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 3357. A bill increasing the immigra- 
tion quotas for Italy for fiscal years 1950 
and 1951 by amount equal to unused quotas 
for past 10 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3358. A bill to rescind the order of 
the Postmaster General curtailing certain 
postal services; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3359. A bill to implement and aug- 
ment existing statutes, so as to increase the 
prevailing immigration quota for Greece; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3360. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of stream pollution by allowing amounts 
paid for plants for the treatment of indus- 
trial waste as a deduction in computing net 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3361. A bill to grant free postage to 
members of the Armed Forces while con- 
fined for treatment in a military or naval 
hospital, and to veterans while being fur- 
nished hospital treatment or institutional 
care in institutions operated by or under 
contract with the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. : 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3362. A bill to authorize grants to 
the States for school construction, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3263. A bill to authorize a depository 
for Klamath tribal loan funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 3364. A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective uti- 
lization of manpower resources of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3365. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Hungarian Re- 
formed Federation of America,” approved 
March 2, 1907, so as to permit such federa- 
tion to extend certain benefits to all its 
members; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 3366. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3367. A bill to provide for a 25 per- 
cent increase in the annuities and pensions 
payable to railroad employees and to their 
survivors; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 3368. A bill providing for the con- 
veyance of the Bear Lake Fish Cultural Sta- 
tion to the Fish and Game Commission of 
the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3369. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to officers and em- 
ployees of the Public Health Service assigned 
to duty requiring contact with persons afflict- 
ed with leprosy; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 3370. A bill to provide double pay 
for certain infantrymen in combat, and to 
credit such infantrymen with double time 
for days spent in combat; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 3371. A bill to authorize annual 
appropriations to the National Science 
Foundation for the purpose of increasing the 
number of well-trained doctors of medicine, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. J. Res, 211. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 212. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the first Sunday after Armistice Day in 
each year as Gold Star Mothers Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution to exempt 
State clubs and fraternal organizations from 
filing Form 990; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution to suspend 
the operation of section 401 (e) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution to establish 
the Near East Survey Commission; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution to 
favor a Pacific Pact and United States par- 
ticipation therein; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring an organization for far eastern co- 
operation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. MITCHELL: _ 

H. Res. 174. Resolution providing for the 
photostating of certain papers pertaining to 
the Territory of Oregon for the use of the 
University of Washington; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Res. 175. Resolution to create a select 
committee to conduct a continuing study 
with respect to executive agreements made 
by the United States with foreign nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
1 were presented and referred as fol- 
OWS: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the elimination of pollution 
from the rivers, streams, inland and tidal 
waters of the Commonwealth; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolution of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the elimination of pollution 
from the rivers, streams, inland and tidal 
waters of the Commonwealth; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
urging Federal funds for elimination of 
stream pollution; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: Senate Joint Memorial 
4, adopted by the senate and house during the 
forty-sixth legislative session of the Oregon 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to consider the merits of 
the proposal for the authorization of the 
construction of timber access roads to and in 
the public forests of the United States as 
outlined in House Joint Resolution 88, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By the SPEAKER; Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, urging the 
enactment of proper legislation to amend 
the present Selective Service Act for the 
deferment of married men with children into 
the Armed Forces until all single men and 
nonfathers in every State have been called; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, urging that arrange- 
ments be made with the Canadian Govern- 
ment for certain surveys and road construc- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, relative to making war 
risk insurance available in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 3372. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Logan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 3373. A bill for the relief of Ella 
Frenkel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3374. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREEN: : 

H.R.3375. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Orinda Josephine Quigley; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 3376. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
K. N. Miller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 3377. A bill for the relief of Mihai 
Handrabura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3378. A bill for the relief of Natale 
Joseph John Ratti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3379. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ella 
Jaksy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 3380. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna E. Stark; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 3381. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 3382. A bill for the relief of Haruyo 
Takahashi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 2383. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Francesco Spataro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. s 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 3384. A bill for the relief of Isidoro 
Heredia Ruiz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 3385. A bill for the relief of Mansoor 
Bolourchi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 8386. A bill for the relief of Joey 
Guerrero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3387. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to present the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to William C. Bonifay; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 3388. A bill for the relief of Juan 

Moreno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr RABAUT: 

H. R. 3389. A bill for the relief of Petrus 

Van Keer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 3390. A bill for the relief of Johann 
August Josefsson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


153. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Bos- 
ton City Council opposing legislation for 
the drafting of 18-year-old youths; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

154. Also, petition of Massachusetts Leg- 
islature protesting the present political divi- 
sion of Ireland and the presence of British 
troops therein; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

155. Also, petition of Lynn (Mass.) City 
Council that no legislation be enacted for 
the purpose of taxation of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

156. Also, petition of Medford (Mass.) 
City Council opposing any proposed bill for 
the levying of a tax on State and municipal 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

157. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of the 
Woman's Society of Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church of Cresco, Iowa, signed 
by more than 30 members of that organi- 
zation, urging Congress to immediately 
make available surplus wheat to India; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

158. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the 
Council of the City of Dearborn, Mich., urg- 
ing the adoption of legislation providing for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev, Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in whose love and 
wisdom lies all our hope: We thank Thee 
for life’s loveliness that cannot be shat- 
tered nor shaken by all the world’s hate, 
nor by wars or rumors of wars. We are 
grateful for friendships which sanctify, 
for music which gives wings to our jaded 
spirits, for truth which breaks the 
shackles of the mind, and for shining 
human character where Thou dost show 
sufficient of Thy light for us in the dark 
to rise by. Immersed in this world of 
facts and figures, daily facing demanding 
duties, we pause to acknowledge that we 
cannot live by bread alone, nor in the 
flesh alone; that our spirits must have 
an escare into that higher realm meas- 
ured not by clocks nor calendars. 

Make real to us that kingdom within 
whose radiant realities are its faith, its 
ideals, its visions of beauty, and its aspi- 
ration that lay hold of God and goodness. 
Help us this and every day to live more 
nearly as we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 20, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, no of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 578. An act for the relief of Sister 
Anna Ettl; 

H. R. 621. An act for the relief of the Mor- 
gan Foods Corp.; 

H. R. 632. An act for the relief of Janina 
Vojelcka, Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki, and 
Stanislaw Wojcicki; 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Lupcho; 

H. R. 652. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mattie Mashaw; 

H. R. 671. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sylvia Laquidara; 

H. R. 699. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Blanche Richards, owner of the Bozarth 
Nursing Home, Toppenish, Wash.; 

H. R. 767. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine V. Mycue; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins; 

H. R. 783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 

H. R. 789. An act for the relief of John 
Yan Chi Gee; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Arthur E. 
Hackett; 

H. R. 887. An act for the relief of First 
Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr.; 

H. R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra Kron; 
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H. R. 953. An act for the relief of Joseph 
A. Myers, Hazel C. Myers, and Helen Myers; 

H. R. 1117. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Shibuya; 

H. R. 1121. An act for the relief of Chin 
Yok Kong; 

H. R. 1163. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

H. R. 1235, An act for the relief of John 
Clarke; : 

H. R. 1253. An act for the relief of Jack 
A. Witham; 

H. R. 1263. An act for the relief of Dr. Chia 
Len Liu; 
8 H. R. 1422. An act for the relief of Carl 


arks; 
H. R. 1424. An act for the relief of T. L. 
Morrow; 

H. R. 1451. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Keicher; 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; 

H. R. 1690. An act for the relief of Carl 
M. Campbell, James R. White, and, Frederick 
J. Powers; 

H. R. 1704. An act for the relief of Jack 
Stuckey; 

H. R.1792. An act for the relief of Emmet 
Wood and Viola Wood; 

H. R. 1798. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Yoshio Fukunaga, deceased; 

H. R. 1800, An act for the relief of Lucy 
Kong Lee; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Cevcenko; 

H. R. 2073. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Campbell; 

H. R. 2175. An act for the relief of Addie 
Dean Garner Scott; 

H.R. 2257. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Adamos; 

H. R. 2450. An act for the relief of Con- 
cetta Santagati Giordano; 

H, R. 2552. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Mansour; 

H. R. 2782. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., and certain of its subcontractors against 
the United States; 

H. R. 2918. An act for the relief of Peter 
E. Kolesnikoff; and 

H. R. 3002. An act for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 83) providing for the 
adjournment of the House from March 
22, 1951, until April 2, 1951, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PUBLIC PRINTER 
RELATIVE TO REPRINTING BILLS, 
ETC. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and in order that they may have due 
notice, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
by me, as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, to the Public Printer, 
advising him of the resolution adopted 
by the Joint Committee, containing in- 
structions not to reprint any bill, 
amendment thereto, or joint resolution 
for the sole purpose of adding the names 
of additional cosponsors. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 13, 1951. 
Tho PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: Please be advised that the 

Joint Committee on Printing at a meeting 
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held on March 2, 1951, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the practice of reprinting bills, 
amendments thereto, or joint resolutions for 
the exclusive purpose of adding the names 
of additional Members of the Senate as 
cosponsors is considered to be duplication 
and waste in public printing and binding, 
in addition to causing considerable confu- 
sion; and 

“Whereas opportunities exist whereby the 
names of such Senators may be added to 
any bill, amendment thereto, or joint reso- 
lution without the necessity of a reprint; 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Public Printer shall 
not reprint any bill, amendment thereto, or 
joint resolution for the sole purpose of add- 
ing the names of additional Members of the 
Senate as cosponsors.” 

Very truly yours, 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairrian. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr, GEORGE was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate until April 2 next. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Oa request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and resolutions and transact other rou- 
tine business without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on Public Works: 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to take or cause to be 

taken such action as may be required to 
proceed with and complete the proposed 

Falmouth Dam project on the Licking 

River 

“Whereas the proposed Falmouth Dam 
project would provide valuable benefits to 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky in the way 
of flood control and power development; and 

“Whereas the project would result in cre- 
ating a body of water admirably suited to 
the development of a State park and accom- 
panying recreational facilities which are 
particularly needed in the northern part of 
Kentucky and which would promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the people of Kentucky; Now, 
therefore, be it 0 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“That the Congress of the United States is 
requested and urged to take or cause to be 
taken such action as is required in order to 
proceed with and complete the proposed Fal- 
mouth Dam project on the Licking River. 

“That the clerk of the house of representa- 
tives is directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to each United States Senator from 
Kentucky and to each Representative in 
Congress from Kentucky.” 
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By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Finance: 
“Senate Joint Memorial 6 
“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled; 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the lead-mining industry of the 
United States has suffered serious injury 
from an unprecedented peacetime flood of 
lead and imported ores, concentrates, metal, 
and scrap from Mexico, Canada, Australia, 
Peru, Germany, Yugoslavia, and elsewhere 
in 1949 and 1950 by reason of a low tariff on 
lead ores and metals and the unforeseen 
circumstance of foreign-currency devaluation 
in 1948 in Mexico and in nearly all other 
foreign lead-producing countries in Septem- 
ber 1949; and 

“Whereas devaluation has given foreign 
lead producers in North America, South 
America, Australia, Africa, and elsewhere a 
grossly unfair competitive advantage over the 
domestic miners to enable them not only 
to overcome the slight tariff protection given 
to lead, but also to obtain an indirect sub- 
sidy on their own production or to lower 
the grade of ore competitively minable; and 

“Whereas lead imports into the United 
States have increased to such an extraor- 
dinary degree that in 1950 imports exceeded 
domestic production; and 

“Whereas part of the competition to which 
the American lead-mine industry is now sub- 
jected comes from lead diverted from Europe 
to the United States by communistic Yugo- 
slavia, where labor conditions are utterly 
different from what they are in this coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas wages of lead miners in the 
United States have increased approximately 
250 percent since 1930, with other costs 
steadily advancing, and the disparity between 
wages paid in the United States and those 
paid to miners in Latin America, Africa, 
Australia, and British countries is very great, 
while in this same period tariff protection 
has been cut in half; and 

“Whereas the lead-mining industry is an 
important defense industry which must be 
preserved at all costs; and 

“Whereas exploration for new lead mines 
is at a low ebb in the United States com- 
pared with the potentialities: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Idaho in a 
regularly called session of the legislature 
assembled, do hereby memorialize and peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Trade Agreement Extension Act 

_ of 1951 to make mandatory that provision 


be made in any new trade agreement or 


revision of an existing trade agreement, in- 
cluding tariff revisions now being negoti- 
ated at Torquay, England, for proper allow- 
ance for the effect of foreign-currency de- 
valuation in 1948 and 1949 in the adjust- 
ment of tariff rates on metals imported into 
the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby, 
directed to forward copies of this memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, and to each member of 
the Idaho delegation of the United States 
Congress. 

“This senate joint memorial passed the 
senate on the 10th day of March 1951. 

“Epson H. DEAL, 
President of the Senate. 


“This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 12th day of 


March 1951. 
W. L. MILLS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“I hereby certify that the within senate 
Joint Memorial No. 6 originated in the sen- 
ate during the thirty-first session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 
“Cart C. KITCHEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AREA OF 
CUMBERLAND, MD.—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on sey- 
eral previous occasions I have called the 
attention of the Senate to the desir- 


ability of action which would help to cor- 


rect the greatly depressed economic con- 
ditions presently current in the Cumber- 
land area of western Maryland. 

I send to the desk a joint resolution 
adopted by the Maryland Legislature 
which cites the advantages of this area 
for industrial purposes and requests the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to estab- 
lish defense industries in that region. 

With so many other areas crowded 
with defense activities beyond the avail- 
able housing facilities and other instal- 
lations, it would seem most appropriate 
that an area such as this, which has 
both the labor and housing at hand 
should be given every possible considera- 
tion for future installations. 

Iask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 6 


Joint resolution requesting the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to establish defense 
industries in the city of Cumberland and 
in Allegany County 
Whereas the United States again is em- 

barking upon a huge program of partial de- 

fense and mobilization in order to assure its 
continued strength and existence; and 

Whereas, in this gigantic effort, the in- 
dustrial facilities and the manpower of the 
entire Nation must be mobilized and utilized 
to the full advantage; and 

Whereas the city of Cumberland offers 
splendid possibilities for the establishment 

of defense and military industries, having a 

pool of available manpower experienced in 

industrial phrsuits, having raw materials 
easily available, being a railroad center of 
long standing and being strategically located 
in a military and tactical sense; and 
Whereas the Cumberland area has been 
designated as an area of serious unemploy- 
ment according to recent Federal surveys; 
Whereas the imminent completion of the 

Savage River Dam will much improve the 

industrial water resources of this area; and 
Whereas a large field of natural gas has 

recently been discovered in Garrett County 
and is now in the process of development, 
\ this great natural resource being adjacent 


/ to the city of Cumberland and to Allegany 


County; and 

Whereas the establishment of defense in- 
dustries in the Cumberland area would per- 
mit the large working population to earn a 
livelihood without removing their present 
homes and avoid the serious economic dis- 
location which would result from a heavy 
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exodus of the present residents of this area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization be requested to give full considera- 
tion to the splendid possibilities of the city 
of Cumberland as a place for establishing 
defense industries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to send copies of this resolution 
under the great seal of the State of Mary- 
land to the President of the United States, 
to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and to each 
member of the Maryland delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 


UNITED NATICNS—RESOLUTION OF CHI- 
ZUK AMUNO YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LEAGUE 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Chizuk Amuno Young People’s League, 
affirming their faith in the United Na- 
tions and their determination to support 
its developments. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the peace of the world is in a 
very precarious condition, and a third world 
war would have catastrophic consequences 
for civilization; and 

Whereas the forces of pessimism and doc- 
trinalrism, both in this country and in the 
oter major world power, are combining to 
accelerate our drift toward the oblivion of 
another world war; and t 

Whereas the United Nations represents the 
chief instrument for effecting a peaceful so- 
lution of the present impasse in world af- 
fairs; and 

Whereas our faith, as well as religion gen- 
erally, teaches us to seek the ways of peace, 
even if they cannot always be found; and 

Whereas working for a better world is one 
of the chief elements in the program of the 
National Young People’s League, as well as 
an implicit element in our constitutional 
statement of purposes: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Chizuk Amuno Young People’s League 
shall determine ways and means for the sup- 
port and development of the United Na- 
tions, as an agency and an idea to preserve 
world peace. 


ELIMINATION OF POLLUTION FROM 
WATERS OF MASSACHUSETTS—RESO- 
LUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL 
COURT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when the 
Lodge-Furcolo bill, calling for a compre- 
hensive survey of the principal New Eng- 
land rivers, was first proposed in Janu- 
ary 1949, one of the principal stated ob- 
jectives to be accomplished by this sur- 
vey was a program to solve the problem 
of stream pollution. 

In introducing the bill, which was lat- 
er incorporated in section 205 of the 1950 
Flood Control Act, I said: ; 

We have fine rivers in New England which 
in many cases constitute a menace to 
healthy living conditions because of pollu- 
tion, Moreover, pollution prevents develop- 
ment of these rivers for recreational pur- 
poses. There are many areas which would 
provide splendid, beautiful recreational fa- 
cilities for citizens living in nearby cities and 
towns—swimming, boating, fishing, and pic- 
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nicking. Licking the pollution problem 
would mean much to residents of these 
areas for that reason alone. 


It gives me, therefore, great pleasure 
to ask unanimous consent, on behalf of 
myself and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL], that 
a resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
adopted on March 13, 1951, memorializ- 
ing Congress to appropriate funds for 
the elimination of pollution from the 
rivers, streams, inland, and tidal waters 
of the Commonwealth be printed at this 
point in the RecorD, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
State House, Boston 33. 
Resolution memorializing Congress to appro- 
priate funds for the elimination of pol- 
lution from the rivers, streams, inland 
and tidal waters of the Commonwealth 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact forthwith legislation appro- 
priating money to be spent in conjunction 
with funds of the commonwealth or any of 
its political subdivisions for the elimination 
of pollution from the rivers, streams, inland 
and tidal waters of the commonwealth; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, 
March 7, 1951. 


adopted 


LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
13, 1951. 
Irvine N. HArDbEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: s 
[SEAL] EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


POST OFFICE AT WEISSERT, NEBR.— 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a me- 
morial signed by 88 citizens of Weissert, 
Nebr., who would be directly affected, 
remonstrating against the planned aban- 
donment of the Post Office at Weissert. 
I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial, together with the signatures at- 
tached, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memo- 
rial will be received and approrriately 
referred, and, without objection, the me- 
morial and attached signatures will be 
printed in the Record. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The memorial and signatures attached, 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, as follows: 

To POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Bureau of Post Office Operation, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, who are patrons of the post office at 
Weissert, Custer County, Nebr., residing 
within a radius of 4 miles of the post office, 
protest the order to discontinue the Office. 

The closing of the post office would cause 

great inconvenience to us as we either re- 
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ceive mail at the office or mail packages 
and first-class mail through the office. In 
addition to this we patronize the businesses 
conducted in Weissert and the discontinu- 
ance of the post office would injure the 
places of business now at Weissert and would 
no doubt result in the discontinuance of 
many of the facilities at Weissert, which 
would result in much inconvenience to the 
patrons. of the post office and businesses in 
the community of Weissert. 

Mrs. Hetty Haumont, Fred E. Govier, 
Alice Govier, Carl Swanson, Mary E, 
Cooksley, G. M. Cooksley, Mrs. How- 
ard Spencer, Mr. Howar« Spencer, War- 
ren Lammers, Mrs. Rosella Lammers, 
Frank J. Haumont, Mrs. Della Pe- 
terson, Andrew Peterson, Avalo R. 
Grim, Mrs. Avalo R. Grim, Mrs. 
Mable Peterson, John Peterson, C. R. 
Pracht, Mrs. Nora Pracht, Miss Har- 
riet Pracht, Ethard B. Thompson, 
Fern Peterson, Leo Peterson, Lewis 
Peterson, Mrs. Shirley Swanson, Mrs. 
Dorothy Mars, Harold Mars, F. O. 
Gutzman, Geo. Daugherty, Mrs. Albert 
Kleeb, Lee Sams, Mrs. Les Sams, 
Harvey Mason, J. S. Moseley, Mrs. Adah 
Moseley, Fay R. Sams, Mrs, Helen Wie- 
busch, R. C. Wiebusch, Mrs. Ethelyn 
Thompson, R. B. Sams, Mrs. Goldie 
Sams, Ralph Spencer, Mrs. Elsie 
Spencer, Miss Kathlene Spencer, R. D. 
Moseley, Stella E. Gutzman, Mrs. Alvin 
Hughes, Alvin Hughes, Mrs. Gail Pow- 
ell, Mr. Claude Powell, Mrs. Fern 
Mason, Merle H. Fairfield, Mrs. Verleen 
Sams, Mrs. Alice Little, Wm. J. Allen, 
Mrs. Laye Allen, Mrs. Joanne Allen, J. 
Lester McAbee, E. W. Mills, Mrs. E. W. 
Mills, E. D. Mills, Mrs. Margie Mills, 
Mrs. Wilma Peterson, Leo C. Cooksley, 
Mrs. Jardis Kleeb, Albert V. Powell, 
Mrs. Naomi Powell, Lester Little, M. M. 
Pederson, Gilbert Campbell, Roy Pir- 
nie, Allona Pirnie, Leland McAlice, 
Mrs. Mabel McAbee, Mrs. George Kal- 
lin, Geo. H. Kaelin, R. J. Mills, Pete 
Peterson, Mrs. Mary Bell Cooksley, 
Albert Kleeb, Harvey Kleeb, Gilbert 
Powell, Mrs. Ilene Powell, S. J. Bence, 
Mrs. Dora Bence, Mrs. Alvina Pirnie, 
Earl A. Pirnie, Robert Pirnie. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 952. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
of certain lands to the Ogden (Utah) Cham- 
ber of Commerce; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 190); and 

S. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution to permit the 
board of supervisors of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to transfer certain lands to the police 

ry of the parish of Rapides for use for 

olding livestock and agricultural exposi- 
tio: without amendment (Rept. No. 191). 


REPORT ON LABOR-MANAGMENT RELA- 
TIONS IN BONNEVILLE POWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (REPT. NO. 192) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I submit, under e 
Resolution 71, Eighty-secon r, 
repo; bor-management relations 
in the TAOTE Power rane 

hich has bi ously approved 
the committee, and I ask unanimous 

c t that it be printed, with an illus- 

tration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 


will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Montana. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY Fa- 
CILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 1951— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 
189) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably with an amend- 
ment the bill (S. 349) to assist the pro- 
vision of housing and community facili- 
ties and services required in connection 
with the national defense, which was 
rewritten and approved yesterday by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The amendment is in the nature of a 
substitute. The report of the commit- 
tee on the bill will not be completed until 
next week. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD, 
because many Members of the House of 
Representatives desire to have the text 
before them during the recess of the 
House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

The amendment is as follows: 


TITLE I—CriTICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS, 
PROCEDURES FOR EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY, AND 
EXPIRATION DATE 
Sec. 101. (a) Notwithstanding any other 

provisions of this act, the authority con- 

tained in titles II, III, or IV of this act shall 
not be exercised in any area unless the Pres- 
ident shall have determined that such area is 

a critical defense housing area. 

(b) No area shall be determined to be a 
critical defense housing area pursuant to this 
section unless the President finds that in 
such area the following conditions exist: 

(1) a new defense plant or installation has 
been or is to be provided, or an existing de- 
fense plant or installation has been or is to 
be reactivated or its operation substantially 
expanded; 

(2) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

(3) a substantial shortage f housing re- 
quired for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which impedes 
or threatens to impede activities at such de- 
fense plant or installation, or that com- 
munity facilities or services required for such 
defense .workers or military personnel are 
not available or are insufficient, or both, as 
the case may be. 

Sec. 102. In order to assure that private 
enterprise shall be afforded full opportunity 
to provide the defense housing needed wher- 
ever possible, in any area which the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the authority contained in 
section 101 hereof, has declared to be a crit- 
ical defense housing area— 

(a) first, the number of permanent dwell- 
ing units (including information as to types, 
rentals, and general locations) needed for 
defense workers and military personnel in 
such critical defense housing area shall be 
publicly announced by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; 

(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
shall be relaxed in such manner and to such 
extent as the President determines to be ap- 
propriate and necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in such area for 
defense workers or military personnel; 

(c) third, the mortgage insurance aids 
provided under title II of this act shall be 
made available to obtain the production of 
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housing needed in such area for defense 
workers or military personnel; and 

(d) fourth, no permanent housing shall be 
constructed by the Federal Government 
under the provisions of title III hereof ex- 
cept to the extent that private builders or 
eligible mortgagees have not, within a period 
of not less than 60 days (as the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator shall speci- 
fy) following public announcement of the 
availability of such mortgage insurance aids 
under title II of this act, indicated through 
bona fide applications (which are eligible 
for approval) for exceptions from such resi- 
dential credit restrictions or for mortgage 
insurance or guaranty that they will provide 
the housing determined to be needed in such 
area for defense worker; and military per- 
sonnel and publicly umnounced as provided 
by subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 103. In order to assure that com- 
munity facilities or services required in con- 
nection with national defense activities shall, 
wherever possible, be provided by the appro- 
priate local agencies with local funds, in 
any area which the President, pursuant to 
the authority contained in section 101 here- 
of, has declared to be a critical defense 
housing area— 

(a) no loan shall be made pursuant to 
title III of this act for the provision of com- 
munity facilities or equipment therefor re- 
quired in connection with national defense 
activities in such area unless the chief exec- 
utive officer of the appropriate political sub- 
division certifies, and the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator finds, that such facili- 
ties or equipment could not otherwise be 
provided when needed; 

(b) no grant or other payment shall be 
made pursuant to title III of this act for 
the provision, or for the operation and main- 
tenance, of community facilities or equip- 
ment therefor, or for the provision of com- 
munity services, required in connection 
with national defense activities in such 
area unless the chief executive officer of 
the appropriate political subdivision cer- 
tifies, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator finds, that such community 
facilities or services cannot otherwise be 
provided when needed, or operated and 
maintained, as the case may be, without 
the imposition of an increased excessive tax 
burden or an unusual or excessive increase 
in the debt limit of the appropriate local 
agency; and 

(c) no community facilities or services 
shall be provided, and no community facili- 
ties shall be maintained and operated, by 
the United States directly except where the 
appropriate local agency is demonstrably un- 
able to provide such facilities and services, 
or to maintain or operate such community 
facilities and services adequately with its 
own personnel, with loans, grants, or pay- 
ments authorized to be made pursuant to 
title III hereof. 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“chief executive officer of the appropriate 
political subdivision” shall mean appropri- 
ate principal executive officer or governing 
body having primary responsibility with re- 
spect to the community facility or service 
involved. 

Sec. 104. After June 30, 1953: (a) no mort- 

age may be insured under title IX of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (except 
(i), pursuant to a commitment to insure 
issued on or before such date, or (ii) a 
mortgage given to refinance an existing 
mortgage insured under that title and which 
does not exceed the original principal 
amount and unexpired term of such exist- 
ing mortgage); (b) no agreement may be 
made to extend assistance for the provision 
of community facilities or services under 
title III of this act, and no construction of 
housing or community facilities by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
may be begun under such title; (c) no land 
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may be acquired by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator under title IV of 
this act; and (d) no loan may be made or 
obligations purchased by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator under section 
102a of the Housing Act of 1948, as amended 
(except pursuant to a commitment issued 
on or before June 30, 1953, or to refinance an 
existing loan or existing obligations held 
under such section by said Administrator 
on June 30, 1953). 


Trrte Il—MorrcacE INSURANCE FOR DEFENSE 
HOUSING 


Sec. 201. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is amended by the addition of the 
following title at the end thereof: 

“TITLE IX—NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING 
INSURANCE 


“Sec. 901. As used in this title, the terms 
‘mortgage,’ ‘first mortgage, ‘mortgagee,’ 
‘mortgagor,’ ‘maturity date,’ and ‘State’ 
shall have the same meaning as in section 
201 of this act. 

“Sec. 902. There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Defense Housing Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Commissioner as 
a revolving fund for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title, and mortgages insured 
under this title shall be known and referred 
to as ‘national defense housing insured 
mortgages.’ The Commissioner is hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer to such 
fund the sum of $10,000,000 from the War 
Housing Insurance Fund established pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 602 of 
this act. General expenses of operation of 
the Federal Housing Administration under 
this title may be charged to the National 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund. 

“Sec. 903. (a) This title is designed to sup- 
plement systems of mortgage insurance 
under other provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act in order to assist in providing ade- 
quate housing in areas which the President, 
pursuant to section 101 of the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, shall have determined to be 
critical defense housing areas. The Com- 
missioner is authorized, upon application by 
the mortgagee, to insure under this section 
or section 908 as hereinafter provided any 
mortgage which is eligible for insurance as 
hereinafter provided and upon such terms 
as the Commissioner may prescribe to make 
commitments for the insuring of such mort- 
gages prior to the date of their execution or 
disbursement thereon: Provided, That the 
property covered by the mortgage is in an 
area which the President, pursuant to sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities and Services Act of 1951, 
shall have determined to be a critical defense 
housing area, and that the total number of 
dwelling units in properties covered by mort- 
gages insured under this title in any such 
area does not exceed the number authorized 
by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator from time to time as needed in such 
area for defense purposes and to be insured 
pursuant to this title: Provided further, 
That the aggregate amount of principal obli- 
gations of all mortgages insured under this 
title shall not exceed such sum as may be 
authorized by the President from time to 
time for the purposes of this title pursuant 
to his authority under section 217 hereof: 
Provided further, That the Commissioner 
shall have power to require properties 
covered by mortgages insured under this title 
to be heli for rental for such periods of time 
and at such rentals or other charges as he 
may prescribe; and, with respect to such 
properties being held for rental, (1) to re- 
quire that the property be held by a mortga- 
gor approved by him, and (2) to prescribe 
such requirements as he deems to be reason- 
able governing the method of operation and 
prohibiting or restricting sales of such prop- 
erties or interests therein or agreements re- 
lating to such sales: And provided jurther, 
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That no mortgage shall be insured under this 
title unless the mortgagor certifies under 
oath that in selecting tenants for any prop- 
erty covered by the mortgage he will not dis- 
criminate against any family by reason of 
the fact that there are children in the fam- 
ily, and that he will not sell the property 
while the insurance is in effect unless the 
purchaser so certifies, such certification to 
be filed with the Commissioner. Violation 
of any such certification shall be a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not to exceed 
$500 


“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall— 

“(1) have been made to, and be held by, a 
mortgagee approved by the Commission as 
responsible and able to service the mortgage 
properly; 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed 90 percent of the appraised 
value (as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance) of a property, urban, 
suburban, or rural, upon which there is 
located a dwelling designed principally for 
residential use for not more than two fami- 
lies in the aggregate, which is approved for 
mortgage insurance prior to the beginning of 
construction, the construction of which is 
begun after the date of enactment of this 
title. The principal obligation of such mort- 
gage shall not, however, exceed $8,100 if such 
dwelling is designed for a single-family resi- 
dence, or $15,000 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence except that the 
Commissioner may by regulation increase 
these amounts to not to exceed $9,000 and 
$16,000, respectively, in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require: 
Provided, That if the Commissioner finds 
that it is not feasible within the aforesaid 
dollar amount limitations to construct 
dwellings containing three or four bedrooms 
per family unit without sacrifice of sound 
standards of construction, design, and liva- 
bility, he may increase such dollar amount 
limitations by not exceeding $1,080 for each 
additional bedroom (as defined by the Com- 
missioner) in excess of two contained in such 
family unit if he finds that such unit meets 
sound standards of livability as a three- 
bedroom or a four-bedroom unit, as the case 
may be; 

“(3) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Commissioner but not to exceed 25 years 
from the date of the insurance of the mort- 
gage; 

“(4) contain complete amortization pro- 
visions satisfactory to the Commissioner; 

“(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4 
percent per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any 
time; 

“(6) provide, in a manner satisfactory to 
the Commissioner, for the application of the 
mortgagor's periodic payments (exclusive of 
the amount allocated to interest and to the 
premium charge which is required for mort- 
gage insurance as herein provided) to amor- 
tation of the principal of the mortgage; 
and 

“(7) contain such terms and provisions 
with respect to insurance, repairs, altera- 
tions, payment of taxes, default reserves, 
delingency charges, foreclosure proceedings, 
anticipation of maturity, additional and 
secondary liens, and other matters as the 
Commissioner may in his discretion pre- 
scribe. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
fix a premium charge for the insurance of 
mortgages under this title but in the case of 
any mortgage such charge shall not be less 
than an amount equivalent to one-half of 
1 percent per annum nor more than an 
amount equivalent to 1½ percent per an- 
num of the amount of the principal obli- 
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gation of the mortgage outstanding at any 
time, without taking into account delin- 
quent payments or prepayments. Such pre- 
mium charges shall be payable by the mort- 
gagee, either in cash or in debentures issued 
by the Commissioner under this title at 
par plus accrued interest, in such manner as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner: 
Provided, That the Commissioner may re- 
quire the payment of one or more such 
premium charges at the time the mortgage 
is insured, at such discount rate as he may 
prescribe not in excess of the interest rate 
specified in the mortgage. If the Commis- 
sioner finds upon the presentation of a 
mortgage for insurance and the tender of 
the initial premium charge or charges so re- 
quired that the mortgage complies with the 
provisions of this title, such mortgage may 
be accepted for insurance by endorsement 
or otherwise as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe; but no mortgage shall be accepted 
for insurance under this title unless the 
Commissioner finds that the project with re- 
spect to which the mortgage is executed is 
an acceptable risk in view of the needs of 
national defense. In the event that the 
principal obligation of any mortgage ac- 
cepted for insurance under this title is paid 
in full prior to the maturity date, the Com- 
missioner is further authorized in his dis- 
cretion to require the payment by the 
mortgagee of an adjusted premium charge 
in such amount as the Commissioner de- 
termines to be equitable, but not in ex- 
cess of the aggregate amount of the premi- 
um charges that the mortgagee would oth- 
erwise have been required to pay if the 
mortgage had continued to be insured under 
this title until such maturity date; and in 
the event that the principal obligation is 
paid in full as herein set forth the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to refund to the mort- 
gagee for the account of the mortgagor all, 
or such portion as he shall determine to 
be equitable, of the current unearned 
premium charges theretofore paid. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this or any other act, except provi- 
sions of law enacted hereafter expressly re- 
ferring to this paragraph (d), the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, is further au- 
thorized to prescribe such procedures as are 
necessary to secure to persons engaged or to 
be engaged in national defense activities 
preference or priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase or rent properties, or interests there- 
in, covered by mortgages insured under this 
title. 

“(e) With respect to any mortgage insured 
under this section, the mortgagor shall agree 
(i) to certify under oath, upon completion 
of the physical improvements on the mort- 
gaged property or project, and prior to final 
endorsement of the mortgage, the amount 
of the actual net cost of the said improve- 
ments exclusive of off-site public utilities 
and streets and organization and legal ex- 
pense, and (ii) to require each contractor, 
subcontractor, and architect to certify 


through the mortgagor the amount of such . 


cost attributable to him, and (iii) to pay, 
within 60 days after such certification, to the 
mortgagee, for application to the reduction 
of the principal obligation of such mortgage, 
the amount by which the principal obliga- 
tion of the mortgage exceeds 90 percent of 
such certified cost. As used in this section, 
‘actual net cost’ shall be defined by the Ad- 
ministrator to exclude any kick-backs or re- 
bates (excluding normal trade discounts) 
received in connection with the construction 
of the said physical improvements, and to 
include only the actual moneys paid for 
architectural and engineering services. 

“(f) Any contract of insurance heretofore 
or hereafter executed by the Commissioner 
under this title shall be conclusive evidence 
of the eligibility of the mortgage for insur- 


ance, and the validity of any contract of 
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insurance so executed shall be incontestable 
in the hands of an approved mortgagee from 
the date of the execution of such contract, 
except for fraud or misrepresentation on the 
part of such approved mortgagee. 

“Sec. 904. (a) In any case in which the 
mortgagee under a mortgage insured under 
section 903 shall have foreclosed and taken 
possession of the mortgaged property, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of, and within a 
period to be determined by, the Commis- 
sioner, or shall, with the consent of the Com- 
missioner, have otherwise acquired such prop- 
erty from the mortgagor after default, the 
mortgagee shall be entitled to receive the 
benefit of the insurance as hereinafter pro- 
vided, upon (1) the prompt conveyance to 
the Commissioner of title to the property 
which meets the requirement of rules and 
regulations of the Commissioner in force at 
the time the mortgage was insured, and which 
is evidenced in the manner prescribed by 
such rules and regulations; and (2) the as- 
signment to him of all claims of the mort- 
gagee against the mortgagor or others, aris- 
ing out of the mortgage transaction or fore- 
closure proceedings, except such claims as 
may have been released with the consent of 
the Commissioner. Upon such conveyance 
and assignment the obligation of the mort- 
gagee to pay the premium charges for in- 
surance shall cease and the Commissioner 
shall, subject to the cash adjustment here- 
inafter provided, issue to the mortgagee de- 
bentures having a total face value equal to 
the value of the mortgage and a certificate of 
claim, as hereinafter provided. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the value of the 
mortgage shall be determined, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, by adding to the amount of 
the original principal obligation of the mort- 
gage which was unpaid on the date of the 
institution of foreclosure proceedings, or on 
the date of the acquisition of the property 
after default other than by foreclosure, the 
amount of all payments which have been 
made by the mortgagee for taxes, ground 
rents, and water rates, which are liens prior 
to the mortgage, special assessments which 
are noted on the application for insurance 
or which become liens after the insurance 
of the mortgage, insurance of the mortgaged 
property, and any mortgage insurance pre- 
miums paid after either of such dates and 
by deducting from such total amount any 
amount received on account of the mort- 
gage after either of such dates and any 
amount received as rent or other income 
from the property, less reasonable expenses 
incurred in handling the property, after 
either of such dates: Provided, That with 
respect to mortgages which are foreclosed 
before there shall have been paid on account 
of the principal obligation of the mortgage 
a sum equal to 10 percent of the appraised 
value of the property as of the date the 
mortgage was accepted for insurance, there 
may be included in the debentures issued 
by the Commissioner, on account of the cost 
of foreclosure (or of acquiring the property 
by other means) actually paid by the mort- 
gagee and approved by the Commissioner an 
amount— 

“(1) not in excess of 2 percent of the 
unpaid principal of the mortgage as of the 
date of the institution of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and not in excess of $75; or 

“(2) not in excess of two-thirds of such 
cost, whichever is the greater: And provided 
further, That with respect to mortgages to 
which the provisions of sections 302 and 
806 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as now or hereafter amended, 
apply and which are insured under section 
903, and subject to such regulations and 
conditions as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe, there shall be included in the de- 
bentures an amount which the Commis- 
sioner finds to be sufficient to compensate 
the mortgagee for any loss which it may 
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have sustained on account of interest on 
debentures and the payment of insurance 
premiums by reason of its having postponed 
the institution of foreclosure proceedings or 
the acquisition of the property by other 
means during any part or all of the period 
of such military service and 3 months there- 
after. j 

“(b) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the 
mortgagor from his liability under the mort- 
gage or the credit instrument secured 
thereby, or consent to the release of parts 
of the mortgaged property from the lien of 
the mortgage. 

“(c) Debentures issued under this title 
shall be in such form and denominations 
in multiples of $50, shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions, and shall include such 
provisions for redemption, if any, as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and may be in coupon or registered form. 
Any difference between the amount of de- 
bentures to which the mortgagee is entitled 
under this section or section 908 of this act 
and the aggregate face value of the deben- 
tures issued, not to exceed $50, shall be ad- 
Justed by the payment of cash by the Com- 
missioner to the mortgagee from the Na- 
tional Defense Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(d) The debentures issued under this 
section to any mortgagee shall be executed 
in the name of the National Defense Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund as obligor, shall be 
signed by the Commissioner by either his 
written or engraved signature, and shall be 
negotiable. All such debentures shall be 
dated as of the date foreclosure proceedings 
were instituted, or the property was other- 
wise acquired by the mortgagee after default, 
and shall bear interest from such date at a 
rate determined by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at the time the mortgage was accepted 
for insurance, but not to exceed 3 percent 
per annum, payable semiannually on the 
ist day of January and the 1st day of July 
of each year, Such debentures shall ma- 
ture 10 years after the date thereof. Such 
debentures shall be exempt, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, from all taxation (except 
surtaxes, estate, inheritance, or gift taxes) 
now or hereafter imposed by any Territory, 
dependency, or possesison of the United 
States, or by the District of Columbia, or 
by any State, county, municipality or local 
taxing authority, and shall be paid out of the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund, 
which shall be primarily liable therefor, and 
they shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States, and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face of the debentures, 
In the event that the Nation! Defense Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund fails to pay upon de- 
mand, when due, the principal of or inter- 
est on any debentures issued under this 
title, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to the holders the amount thereof which 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and thereupon to the extent 
of the amount so paid the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall succeed to all the rights of 
th- holders of such debentures. 

“(e) The certificate of claim issued by the 
Commissioner to any mortgagee under this 
section shall be for an amount determined 
in accordance with, and shall contain pro- 
visions and shall be paid in accordance with, 
the provisions of section 204 (e) and section 
204 (f) of this act which are applicable to 
mortgages insured under section 207, except 
that the reference in section 204 (f) to ‘the 
housing insurance fund’ shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this section to be a ref- 
erence to the National Defense Housing in- 
surance fund. 
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“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real property by the United 
States, the Commissioner shall have power 
to deal with, complete, rent, renovate, mod- 
ernize, insure, make contracts or establish 
suitable agencies for the management of, or 
sell for cash or credit, in his discretion, any 
properties conveyed to him in exchange for 
debentures and certificates of claim as pro- 
vided in this section; and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Commis- 
sioner shall also have power to pursue to 
final collection, by way of compromise or 
otherwise, all claims against mortgagors as- 
signed by mortgagees to the Commissioner 
as provided in this title: Provided, That sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not 
be construed to apply to any purchase or 
contract for services or supplies on account 
of such property if the amount thereof does 
not exceed $1,000. The power to convey ahd 
to execute in the name oí the Commissioner 
deeds of conveyances, deeds of release, as- 
signments, and satisfactions of mortgages, 
and any other written instrument relating 
to real property or any interest therein here- 
tofore or hereafter acquired by the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to the provisions of this 
act, may be exercised by the Commissioner 
or by any Assistant Commissioner appointed 
by him, without the execution of any express 
delegation of power or power of attorney: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent the Commis- 
sioner from delegating such power by order 
or by power of attorney in his discretion, 
to any officer, agent, or employee he may 
appoint. 

“(g) No mortgagee or mortgagor shall 
have, and no certificate of claim shall be 
construed to give to any mortgagee, or mort- 
gagor, any right or interest in any property 
conveyed to the Commissioner or in any 
claim assigned to him; nor shall the Com- 
missioner owe any duty to any mortgagee or 
mortgagor with respect to the handling or 
disposal of any such property or the collec- 
tion of any such claim. 

“Sec. 905. (a) Moneys in the National De- 
fense Housing insurance fund not needed for 
the current operations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration under this title shall be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of the National Defense 
Housing insurance fund, or invested in 
bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States, 
The Commissioner may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, purchase 
in the open market debentures issued under 
the provisions of this title. Such purchases 
shall be made at a price which will provide 
an investment yield of not less than the 
yield obtainable from other investments au- 
thorized by this section. Debentures so pur- 
chased shall be canceled and not reissued. 

“(b) Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees, re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage insured under this title, the re- 
ceipts derived from any such mortgage or 
claim assigned to the Commissioner and 
from any property acquired by the Commis- 
sioner, and all earnings on the assets of the 
National Defense Housing insurance fund, 
shall be credited to the National Defense 
Housing insurance fund. The principal of 
and interest paid and to be paid on deben- 
tures issued in exchange for any mortgage 
or property insured under this title, cash 
adjustments, and expenses incurred in the 
handling of such mortgages or property and 
in the foreclosure and collection of mort. 
gages and claims assigned to the Commis- 
sioner under this title, shall be charged to 
the National Defense Housing insurance 
fund. 

“Sxc. 906. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to exempt any real property ac- 
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quired and held by the Commissioner under 
this title from taxation by any State or 
political subdivision thereof, to the same ex- 
tent, according to its value, as other real 
property is taxed. 

“Sec. 907. The Commissioner is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 908. (a) In addition to mortgages in- 
sured under section 903 of this title, the 
Commissioner is authorized to insure mort- 
gages as defined in section 901 of this title 
(including advances on such mortgages dur- 
ing construction) which are eligible for in- 
surance as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) The mortgaged property shall be held 
by a mortgagor approved by the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, require such mortgagor to be regu- 
lated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, 
and methods of operation. The Commis- 
sioner may make such contracts with, and 
acquire for not to exceed $100 stock or inter- 
est in any such mortgagor, as the Commis- 
sioner may deem necessary to render effec- 
tive such restriction or regulation. Such 
stock or interest shall be paid for out of the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund, 
and shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at 
par upon the termination of all obligations of 
the Commissioner under the insurance. 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a princi- 
pal obligation in an amount— 

“(A) not to exceed $5,000,000 and 

„B) not to exceed 90 percent of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the value of the property or project 
when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted: Provided, That such mortgage shall 
not in any event exceed the amount which 
the Commissioner estimates will be the cost 
of the completed physical improvements on 
the property or project exclusive of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses and 

“(C) not to exceed $8,100 per family unit 
(or $7,200 per family unit if the number of 
rooms in such property or project does not 
equal or exceed four per family unit) for 
such part of such property or project as may 
be attributable to dwelling use: Provided, 
That the Commissioner may by regulation 
increase such dollar amount Umitations by 
not exceeding $900 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require. 

“(3) The mortgagor shall agree (i) to 
certify under oath, upon completion of the 
physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property or project, and prior to final en- 
dorsement of the mortgage, the amount of 
the actual net cost of the said improvements 
exclusive of off-site public utilities and 
streets and organization and legal expenses, 
(il) to require each contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, and architect to certify through the 
mortgagor the amount of such cost attribut- 
able to him, and (iii) to pay, within 60 days 
after such certification, to the mortgagee, for 
application to the reduction of the principal 
obligation of such mortgage, the amount by 
which the principal obligation of the mort- 
gage exceeds 90 percent of such certified cost. 
As used in this section, ‘action net cost’ shall 
be defined by the Administrator to exclude 
any kick-backs or rebates (excluding normal 
trade discounts) received in connection with 
the construction of the said physical im- 
provements, and to include only the actual 
moneys paid for architectural and engineer- 
ing services. 

“The mortgage shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe, and shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance) at not to 
exceed 4 percent per annum on amount of 


the principal obligation outstanding at any 
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time. The Commissioner may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the mortgage upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and the mortgage may provide for such 
release, 

“(c) The mortgage shall be entitled to re- 
ceive debentures in connection with mort- 
gages insured under this section in the 
amount and under the conditions specified 
in subsection (g) of section 207 of this act, 
and the references in said subsection (g) 
to the cash adjustment provided for in sub- 
section (j) of section 207 and to the certifi- 
cate of claim provided for in subsection (h) 
of section 207 shall be deemed to refer re- 
spectively to the cash adjustment provided 
for in subsection (c) of section 904 of this 
act and to the certificate of claim provided 
for in subsection (d) of this section. 

“(d) The certificate of claim issued by the 
Commissioner to any mortgagee under this 
section shall be for an amount determined 
in accordance with, and shall contain pro- 
visions and shall be paid in accordance 
with, the provisions of section 207 (h) of 
this act, except that the reference in section 
207 (h) to ‘the Housing Insurance Fund’ 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
section to be a reference to the National 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(e) Debentures issued under this sec- 
tion shall be issued in accordance with the 
provisions of section 904 (c) and (d) except 
that such debentures shall be dated as of 
the date of default as determined in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, and shall bear in- 
terest from such date. 

“(f) The provisions of section 207 (k) 
and section 207 (1) of this act shall be ap- 
plicable to mortgages insured under this 


. Section and to property acquired by the 


Commissioner hereunder, except that as ap- 
plied to such mortgages and property (1) 
all references in such sections 207 (k) and 
207 (1) to the ‘Housing Fund’ shall be con- 
strued to refer to the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund, and (2) the refer- 
ence therein to ‘subsection (g)“ shall be con- 
strued to refer to subsection (c) of this 
section.” 

Sec. 202, Sections 1 and 5 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words “titles 
II, III. VI. VII, and VIII“ each time they 
appear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“titles II. III, VI, VII, VIII, and IX.“ 

Src. 203. Section 212 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “or under title VIII, a mortgage or 
investment” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “or under title VIII, or under sec- 
tion 908 of title IX a mortgage or invest- 
ment.” 

Sec. 204. Section 215 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “or title VIII” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “title VIII, or title IX.“ 

Src. 205. Section 301 (a) of said act as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
of paragraph (1) the words “or section 8 


of title I of” and inserting in lieu thereof 


the words “section 8 of title I, or title IX of.” 

Sec. 206 Section 608 of said act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out paragraph (g) thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(g) The Commissioner shall also have 
power to insure under this title, title I, 
title II, title VIII, or title IX any mortgage 
executed in connection with the sale by him 
of any property acquired under any of such 
titles without regard to limitations upon 
eligibility, time, or aggregate amount con- 
tained therein.” 

Sec. 207. Section 24 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out of the third sentence “or sec- 
tion 8 of title I” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “section 8 of title I, or title IX.“ 

Sec. 208. Section 10 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is further 
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amended by striking out of subsection (a) 
(1) the words “or title VIII“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “title VIII, or title 
x” 


Tre II— PROVISION or DEFENSE Hovsina 


AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

Sec. 301. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator (hereinafter referred to as the “Ad- 
ministrator”) is authorized to provide hous- 
ing needed for defense workers or military 
personnel or to extend assistance for the 
provision of, or to provide, community fa- 
cilities or services required in connection 
with national defense activities in any area 
which the President, pursuant to the author- 
ity contained in section 101 hereof, has 
determined to be a critical defense housing 


area. 

Sec. $02. (a) To the maximum extent 
feasible and consistent with other require- 
ments of national defense, housing con- 
structed pursuant to the authority of this 
title shall be of permanent construction and 
shall consist of one- to four-family dwelling 
structures (including row houses) so ar- 
ranged that they may be offered for separate 
sale. All housing of permanent construction 
which is Constructed or acquired under the 
authority of this title shall be sold as ex- 
peditiously as possible and in the public in- 
terest taking into consideration the con- 
tinuation of the need for such housing by 
persons engaged in national defense activi- 
ties. All dwelling structures of permanent 
construction designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families (including row 
houses) shall, wherever feasible, be offered 
for separate sale, and preference in the pur- 
chase of any such dwelling structure shall be 
granted to occupants and to veterans over 
other prospective purchasers. As among 
veterans, preference in ths purchase of any 
such dwelling structure shall be given to 
disabled veterans whose disability has been 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service-connected. All dwelling struc- 
tures of permanent construction in any 
housing project which are designed for 
occupancy by more than four families (and 
other structures in such project which are 
not sold separately) shall be sold as an 
entity. On such sales first preference shall 
be given for such period not less than 90 
days nor more than 6 months from the date 
of the initial offering of such project as the 
Administrator may determine, to groups of 
veterans organized on a mutual ownership 
or cooperative basis (provided that any such 
group shall accept as a member of its organi- 
zation, on the same terms, subject to the 
same conditions, and with the same privi- 
leges and responsibilities, required of, and 
extended to, other members of the group any 
tenant occupying a dwelling unit in such 
project, at any time during such period as 
the Administrator shall deem appropriate, 
starting on the date of the announcement by 
the Administrator of the availability of such 
project). The Administrator shall provide 
an equitable method of selecting the pur- 
chasers when preferred purchasers (or 
groups of preferred purchasers) in the same 
preference class or containing members in 
the seme preference class compete with each 
other. Sales pursuant to this section shall 
be for cash or credit, upon such terms as 
the Administrator shall determine, and at 
the fair value of the property as determined 
by him: Provided, That full payment to the 
Government for the property sold shall be 
required within a period of not exceeding 
25 years with interest on unpaid balances at 
not less than 4 percent per annum. 

(b) Where it is necessary to provide hous- 
ing under this title in locations where, in the 
determination of the Administrator, there 
appears to be no need for such housing be- 
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yond the period during which it is needed 
for housing persons engaged in national 
defense activities, the provisions of section 
102 hereof shal- not be applicable and tempo- 
rary housing which is of a mobile or portable 
character or which is otherwise constructed 
so as to be available for reuse at other loca- 
tions shall be provided. All housing con- 
structed pursuant to the authority contained 
in this title which is of a temporary char- 
acter, as determined by the Administrator, 
shall be disposed of by the Administrator not 
later than the date, and subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements, hereafter pre- 
scribed by the Congress: Provided, That 
nothing in this sentence shall be construed 
as prohibiting the Administrator from re- 
moving any such housing by demolition or 
otherwise prior to the enactment of such 
legislation. 

(e) When the Administrator determines 
that any housing provided under this title 
is no longer required for persons engaged in 
national defense activities, preference in ad- 
mission to occupancy thereof shall be given 
to veterans pending its ultimate sale or 
disposition in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. As among veterans, preference 
in admission to occupancy shall be given to 
disabled veterans whose disability has been 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service-connected. 

Src. 303. The cost per family dwelling unit 
for any housing project constructed under 
the authority of this title shall not exceed 
an average of $9,000 for two-bedroom units 
in such project, $10,000 for three-bedroom 
units in such project, and $11,000 for four- 
bedroom units in such project: Provided, 
That the Administrator may increase any 
such dollar limitation by not exceeding $1,000 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require: Provided further, That 
in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States the Administrator may increase 
any such dollar limitation by 50 percent: 
And provided further, That for the purposes 
of this section the cost of any land acquired 
by the Administrator upon the filing of a 
declaration of taking in proceedings for the 
condemnation of fee title shall be considered 
to be the amount determined by the Admin- 
istrator, upon the basis of competent ap- 
praisal, to be the value thereof, 

Sec. 304. In furtherance of the purposes 
of this title and subject to the provisions 
hereof, the Administrator may make loans 
or grants, or other payments, to public and 
nonprofit agencies for the provision, or for 
the operation and maintenance, of com- 
munity facilities and equipment therefor, 
or for the provision of community services, 
upon such terms and in such amounts as 
the Administrator may consider to be in the 
public interest: Provided, That grants under 
this title to an} local agency for hospital 
construction, or for school construction or 
maintenance and operation, may be made 
only after such action by the local agency 
to secure assistance (i) in the case of hos- 
pitals, under Public Law 725, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, gpproved August 13, 1946, as 
amended, or Public Law 380, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved October 25, 1949, or (ii) 
in the case of schools, under title II of Public 
Law 815, Eighty- irst Congress, approved Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, or under Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved September 30, 
1950, as the case may be, as is determined to 
be reasonable under the circumstances, and 
only to the extent that the required assist- 
ance is not available to such local agency un- 
der said Public Law 725, said Public Law 380, 
title II of said Public Law 815, or said Pub- 
lic Law 874, as the case may be: Provided 
further, That grants or payments for the pro- 
vision, or for the maintenance and opera- 
tion, of community facilities or services un- 
der this section shall not exceed the portion 
of the cost of the provision, or the mainte- 
mance and operation, of such facilities or 
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services which the Administrator estimates 
to be attributable to the national defense 
activities in the area and not to be recovered 
by the public or nonprofit agency from 
other sources, including payments by the 
United States under any other provisions of 
this act or any other law: And provided fur- 
ther, That any such continuing grant or 
payment, shall be reexamined and adjusted 
annually upon the basis of the ability of 
the agency to bear a greater portion of the 
cost of such maintenance, operation, or serv- 
ices as a result of increased revenues made 
possible by such facility or by defense 
activities, ‘ . 

Sec. 805. With respect to any housing or 
community facilities or services which the 
Administrator is authorized to provide, or 
any property which he is authorized to ac- 
quire, under this act, the Administrator is 
authorized by contract or otherwise (without 
regard to secs, 1136 and 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, sec. 322 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as amended, 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and prior 
to the approval of the Attorney General) to 
make plans, surveys, and investigations; to 
acquire (by purchase, donation, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise), construct, erect, extend, 
remodel, operate, rent, lease, exchange, re- 
pair, deal with, insure, maintain, convey, 
sell for cash or credit, demolish, or other- 
wise dispose of any property, land, improve- 
ment, or interest therein; to provide ap- 
proaches, utilities, and transportation facili- 
ties; to procure necessary materials, sup- 
plies, articles, equipment, and machinery; to 
make advance payments for leased property; 
to pursue to final disposition by way of com- 
promise or otherwise, claims both for and 
against the United States (exclusive of 
claims in excess of $5,000 arising out of 
contracts for construction, repairs, and the 
purchase of supplies and materials, and 
claims involving administrative expenses) 
which are not in litigation and which have 
not been referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice; and to convey without cost to States 
and political subdivisions and instrumentali- 
ties thereof property for streets and other 
public thoroughfares and easements for pub- 
lic purposes: Provided, That any instrument 
executed by the Administrator and purport- 
ing to convey any right, title, or interest 
in any property acquired pursuant to this 
title or title IV of this act shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of compliance with the pro- 
visions thereof, insofar as title or other in- 
terest of any bona fide purchasers, lessees, 
or transferees of such property is concerned, 
Notwithstanding any provisions of this act, 
housing or community facilities constructed 
by the United States pursuant to the au- 
thority contained herein (except housing or 
community facilities of a temporary char- 
acter) shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, taking into consideration the avail- 
ability of materials, conform to the require- 
ments of State or local laws, ordinances, 
rules, or regulations relating to health, sani- 
tation, and building codes. 

Sec. 306. Any Federal agency may, upon 
request of the Administrator, transfer to his 
jurisdiction without reimbursement any 
lands, improved or unimproved, or other 
property real or personal, considered by the 
Administrator to be needed or useful for 
housing or community facilities, or both, to 
be provided under this title, and the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to accept any such 
transfers. The Administrator may also uti- 
lize any other real or personal property under 
his jurisdiction for the purpose of this title 
without adjustment of the appropriations 
or funds involved. Any property so trans- 
ferred or utilized, and any funds in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be subject only to the 
authorizations and limitations of this title. 
The Administrator may, in his discretion, 
upon request of the Secretary of Defense or 
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his designee, transfer to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Defense without reim- 
bursement any land, improvements, housing, 
or community facilities constructed or ac- 
quired under the provisions of this title and 
considered by the Department of Defense 
to be required for the purposes of the said 
Department. Upon the transfer of any such 
property to the jurisdiction of th & Depart- 
ment of Defense, the laws, rules, and regu- 
lations relating to property of the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be applicable to the 
property so transferred, and the provisions 
of this title and the rules and regulations 
issued thereunder shall no longer apply. 

Sec. 307. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, the acquisition by the United 
States of any real property pursuant to this 
title or title IV of this act shall not deprive 
any State or political subdivision thereof of 
its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over 
such property, or impair the civil or other 
rights under the State or local law of the 
inhabitants of such property. Any proceed- 
ings by the United States for the recovery 
of possession of any property or project ac- 
quired, developed, or constructed under this 
title or title IV of this act may be brought 
in the courts of the States having jurisdic- 
tion of such causes. 

Sec. 308. The Administrator shall pay from 
rentals annual sums in lieu of taxes and 
special assessments to any State and/or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, with respect to 
any real property, including improvements 
thereon, acquired and held by him under 
this title for residential purposes (or for 
commercial purposes incidental thereto), 
whether or not such property is or has been 
held in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States. The amount so paid for any 
year upon such property shall approximate 
the taxes and special assessments which 
would be paid to the State and/or subdivi- 
sion, as the case may be, upon such prop- 
erty if it were not exempt from taxation and 

assessments, with such allowance as 
may be considered by him to be appropriate 
for expenditures by the Federal Government 
for the provision or maintenance of streets, 
utilities, or other public services to serve 
such 8 
Sec. 309. In carrying out this title 

(a) notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, so far as is consistent with 
emergency needs, contracts shall be subject 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 

(b) the cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost sys- 
tem of contracting shall not be used, but 
contracts may be made on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis: Provided, That the fixed fee 
shall not ‘exceed 6 percent of the estimated 
cost; 

(c) whenever practicable, existing private 
and public community facilities shall be 
utilized or such facilities shall be extended, 
enlarged, or equipped in lieu of construct- 
ing new facilities; and 

(d) all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to any community fa- 
cilities constructed by the United States pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this title 
shall (if such agency is willing to accept such 
facility and operate the same for the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed) be dis- 
posed of to the appropriate State, city, or 
other local agency having responsibility for 
such type of facility in the area not later 
than 1 year after the expiration date speci- 
fied in title I hereof, and subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements hereafter prescribed 
by the Congress. 

Sec. 310. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the wages of every laborer 
and mechanic employed on any construction, 
maintenance, repair, or demolition work au- 
thorized by this title shall be computed on a 
basic day rate of 8 hours per day and work 
in excess of 8 hours per day shall be per- 
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mitted upon compensation for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day at not 
less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay. 

(b) The provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act (49 Stat. 1011), as amended; of title 18, 
United States Code, section 874; and of title 
40, United States Code, section 276c, shall 
apply in accordance with their terms to work 
pursuant to this title. 

(c) Any contract for loan or grant, or 
both, pursuant to this title shall contain 
a provision requiring that not less than the 
wages prevailing in the locality, as prede- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, shall be 
paid to all laborers and mechanics employed 
in the construction of the project at the 
site thereof; and the Administrator shall re- 
quire certification as to compliance with the 
provisions of this subsection prior to making 
any payment under such contract. 

(d) Any contractor engaged in the devel- 
opment of any project financed in whole or 
in part with funds made available pursuant 
to this title shall report monthly to the 
Secretary of Labor, and shall cause all sub- 
contractors to report in like manner, within 
5 days after the close of each month and 
on forms to be furnished by the United 
States Department of Labor, as to the num- 
ber of persons on their respective payrolis 
on the particular project, the aggregate 
amount of such payrolls, the total man- 
hours worked, and itemized expenditures for 
materials. Any such contractor shall fur- 
nish to the Department of Labor the names 
and addresses of all subcontractors on the 
work at the earliest date practicable. 

(e) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe 
appropriate standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, which shall be observed by the Ad- 
ministrator in carrying out the provisions of 
this title (and cause to be made by the De- 
partment of Labor such investigations) with 
respect to compliance with and enforcement 
of the labor standards provisions of this sec- 
tion, as he deems desirable. 

Src. 811. Moneys derived from rentals, 
operation, or disposition of property ac- 
quired or constructed under the provisions 
of this title shall be available for expenses 
of operation, maintenance, improvement, 
and disposition of any such property, in- 
cluding the establishment of necessary re- 
serves therefor and administrative expenses 
in connection therewith: Provided, That 
such moneys derived from rentals, opera- 
tion, or disposition may be deposited in a 
common fund account or accounts in the 
Treasury: And provided further, That the 
moneys in such common fund account or 
accounts shall not exceed $25,000,000 at any 
time, and all moneys in excess of such 
amount shall be covered into miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 312. The Administrator shall fix fair 
rentals based on the value thereof as deter- 
mined by him which shall be charged for 
housing accommodations operated under this 
title and may prescribe the class or classes 
of persons who may occupy such accommo- 
dations, preferences, or priorities in the ren- 
tal thereof, and the terms, conditions, and 
period of such occupancy. 

Sec. 313. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated— 

(a) such sums, not exceeding $60,000,000, 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this title relat- 
ing to community facilities and services in 
critical defense housing areas; and 

(b) such sums, not exceeding $50,000,000, 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this title relating 
to housing in critical defense housing areas. 

Sec. 314. Subject to all of the limitations 
and restrictions of this act, including, spe- 
cifically, the requirements of subsection (c) 
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of section 103 hereof and of subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 309 hereof, where any 
other officer, department, or agency is per- 
forming, or, in the determination of the 
President, has facilities adapted to the per- 
formance of, functions, powers and duties 
similar, or directly related, to any of the 
functions, powers and duties which the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
is authorized by this title to perform with 
respect to the construction, maintenance 
or operation of community facilities for edu- 
cation, health, refuse disposal, sewage treat- 
ment, recreation, water purification, and 
day-care centers, or the provision of com- 
munity services, the President may transfer 
to such other officer, department or agency 
any of the functions, powers, and duties 
authorized by this title to be performed 
with respect thereto if he finds that such 
transfer will assist the furtherance of na- 
tional defense activities, and upon any such 
transfer, funds in such amount as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine, but in no event in excess of the 
balance of any t-oneys appropriated to the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
pursuant to the authorization therefor con- 
tained in this title for the performance of 
the transferred functions, powers, and du- 
ties, may also be transferred by the Presi- 
dent to such other officer, department, or 
agency: Provided, That the President, by 
Executive order or otherwise, may prescribe 
or direct the manner in which any func- 
tions, powers, and duties, which the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is author- 
ized by this title to perform with respect to 
assistance for the construction, or the con- 
struction of, any community facilities, shall 
be administered in coordination with other 
officers, departments, or agencies having 
functions or activities related thereto. 

Sec: 315. As used in this title the following 
terms shall have the meanings respectively 
ascribed to them below, and, unless the con- 
text clearly indicates otherwise, shall include 
the plural as well as the singular number: 

(a) “State” shall mean the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and Territories, and 

ions of the United States. 

(b) “Federal agency” shall mean any exec- 
utive department or officer (including the 
President) , independent establishment, com- 
mission, board, bureau, division, or office in 
the executive branch of the United States 
Government, or other agency of the United 
States, including corporations in which the 
United States owns all or a majority of the 
stock, directly or indirectly. 

(c) “Community facility” shall mean any 
facility necessary for carrying on commu- 
nity living, including primarily waterworks, 
sewers, sewage, garbage and refuse disposal 
facilities, fire protection facilities, public 
sanitary facilities, works for treatment and 
purification of water, schools, hospitals and 
other places for the care of the sick, recre- 
ational facilities, streets and roads, and day- 
care centers. y 

(d) “Community service” shall mean any 
service necessary for carrying on commu- 
nity living, including the maintenance and 
operation of facilities for education, health, 
refuse disposal, sewage treatment, recreation, 
water purification, and day-care centers, and 
the provision of fire protection and other 
community services. 

(e) “Nonprofit agency” shall mean any 
agency no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(f) “Project” shall mean housing or com- 
munity facilities acquired, developed, or con- 
structed with financial assistance pursuant 
to this title. 

(g) “Veteran” shall mean a person, or the 
family of a person, who has served in the 
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active military or naval service of the United 
States at any time (i) on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, (ii) 
on or after April 6, 1917, and prior to No- 
vember 11, 1918, or (iil) on or after June 
27, 1950, and prior to such date thereafter 
as shall be determined by the President, and 
who shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions. other than dis- 
honorable or who shall be still serving 
therein. The term shall also include the 
family of a person who served in the active 
military or naval service of the United States 
within any such period and who shall have 
died of causes determined by the Veterans’ 
Administration to have been service-con- 
nected. 


TITLE IV—PROVISION OF SITES FOR NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WITH Iso- 
LATED DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


Src, 401. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
upon a finding by the President that in con- 
nection with a defense installation (as de- 
fined by him) developed or to be developed 
in an isolated or relatively isolated area (1) 
housing or community facilities needed for 
such installation would not otherwise be 
provided when and where required or (2) 
there would otherwise be speculation or un- 
economic use of land resources which would 
impair the efficiency of defense activities at 
such installation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the Administrator“) is authorized to 
make general plans for the development of 
necessary housing and community facilities 
in connection with such defense installa- 
tion; to acquire, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, the necessary improved 
or unimproved land or interests therein; to 
clear land; to install, construct, or recon- 
struct streets, utilities, and other site im- 
provements essential to the preparation of 
the land for use in accordance with said 
general plans; and to dispose of such land 
or interests therein for use in accordance 
with such plans and subject to such terms 
and conditions as he shall deem advisable 
and in the public interest. For the purposes 
of this title, the Administrator may exercise 
the. powers granted to him in title III for 
the purposes thereof: Provided, That no 
funds made available under this title shall 
be used for the erection of dwellings or other 
buildings, and funds representing the fair 
value, as determined by the Administrator, 
of any property acquired under this title 
and used as sites for dwellings or other build- 
ings or facilities under title III shall be 
transferred from funds appropriated there- 
under and made available for purposes of 
this title IV: And provided further, That 
the provisions of section 310 shall be appli- 
cable to site development work under this 
title. 

Sec. 402. Upon a finding by the President 
that it is necessary or desirable in the public 
interest that land shall be acquired by the 
Administrator not only for the purposes of 
section 401 hereof but for the defense in- 
stallation to be served thereby, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to acquire improved 
or unimproved land for such defense in- 
stallation and, in connection therewith, to 
exercise any powers granted under this title. 
The Administrator may transfer such prop- 
erty to the appropriate Federal, State, local, 
or private agency, person, or corporation 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
determine to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 403. With respect to any real prop- 
erty acquired and held by the Administrator 
pursuant to this title and with respect to 
any defense installation owned by the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with which 
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such property is acquired, the Administrator 
may pay annual sums.in lieu of taxes to the 
appropriate State und local taxing author- 
ities: Provided, That, in making any such 
payments, the Administrator shall take into 
consideration other payments by the Federal 
Government to the State and local taxing 
authorities, the valua of services furnished 
by such taxing authorities in connection 
with the property or installation, and the 
value of any services provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary and appropriate for the carry- 
ing out of the provisions and purposes of 
this section. 

Sec. 404. The Administrator is authorized 
to obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance 
of the functions, powers, and duties granted 
to him by this title, not to exceed a total 
of $10,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
For this purpose appropriations not to exceed 
$10,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to a revolving fund in the Treasury. Ad- 
vances shall be made to the Administrator 
from the revolving fund when requested by 
the Administrator. As the Administrator re- 
pays the amounts thus obtained from the 
Treasury, the repayments shall be made to 
the revolving fund. The Administrator shall 
pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts interest on the outstanding advances 
from the Treasury provided for by this sec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury spall 
determine the interest rate annually in ad- 
vance, such rate to be calculated to reim- 
burse the Treasury for its cost, taking into 
consideration the current average interest 


rate which the Treasury pays upon its 


marketable obligations. 

Sec. 405. In any city in which, on March 
1, 1951, there were more than 12,000 tem- 
porary housing units held by the United 
States of America, the powers authorized 
by this title may be exercised for the acqui- 
sition of land for the provision of imprcved 
sites for privately financed defense housing; 
Provided, That acquisitions pursuant to this 
section shall be limited to land in the gen- 
eral area in which approximately 1,500 units 
of such temporary housing were unoccupied 
on said date. 


TITLE V—PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


Sec. 501. Section 102 of the Housing Act 
of 1948, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the words “for the production of pre- 
fabricated houses or prefabricated housing 
components, or for large-scale modernized 
site construction” at the end of the first 
sentence thereof and inserting the following: 
“for production or distribution of prefabri- 
cated houses or housing components and for 
related purposes, or for modernized site con- 
struction,” and by inserting after the word 
“determine” in the second sentence thereof 
the words “and may be made either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate or the purchase of participation or 
otherwise.” 

Sec. 502. The Housing Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before 
section 103 thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

“Src. 102a. To assure the maintenance of 
industrial capacity for the production of 
prefabricated houses and housing compo- 
nents so that it may be available for the pur- 
poses of national defense, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to make loans to and purchase obligations of 
any business enterprise or financial institu- 
tion for the purpose of providing financial 
assistance for the production or distribution 
of prefabricated houses or prefabricated 
housing components and for related purposes. 
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Such loans may be made upon such terms 
and conditions and with such maturities as 
the Administrator may determine and may be 
made either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through 
agreements to participate or the purchase 
of participation or otherwise: Provided, That 
the total amount of commitments for loans 
made and obligations purchased under this 
section shall not exceed $15,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and no financial 
assistance shall be extended under this 
section unless it is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms. The Administrator is 
further authorized to issue to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to purchase, obliga- 
tions of the Administrator in an amount out- 
standing at any one time sufficient to enable 
the Administrator to carry out his functions 
under this section, such obligations to be in 
substantially the same form, and be issued in 
the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions, except as to the total amount 
thereof, as obligations issued by the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to Reorganization Plan 23 
of 1950. 

“Sec. 102b. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by Reorganization Plan 
23 of 1950, and by section 102a hereof, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
shall, in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him— 

“(1) have the powers, functions, privileges, 
and immunities transferred to him by said 
reorganization plan and the same powers, 
functions, and duties as set forth in section 
402 of the Housing Act of 1950, except sub- 
section (c) (2) thereof, with respect to loans 
authorized by title IV of raid act; 

“(2) take any and all actions determined 
by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
ing, servicing, compromising, modifying, 
liquidating, or otherwise dealing with or 
realizing on loans thereunder. 

“Sec, 102c. Wherever in this act the words 
‘prefabricated houses’ are used they shall be 
construed to include houses which are of a 
mobile or portable character.” 

Sec. 503. The third paragraph of section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding in clause (d) the words 
“or the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator” after the words “the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation” and by adding the 
words “or of section 102 or 102a of the 
Housing Act of 1948, as amended,” after the 
words “provisions of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation act, as amended,“. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING Laws AND 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec, 601. Title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) By striking out of section 803 (a) 
“July 1, 1951” and substituting therefor 
“July 1, 1953.” 

(b) By inserting before the period at the 
end of section 803 (b) (3) (C) the following: 
“: Provided, Taat the Commissioner may by 
regulation increase the $8,100 limitation by 
not exceeding $900 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require.” 

(c) By inserting after the words “National 
Military Establishment” in the last sentence 
of section 803 (d) the words “or the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 

(d) By adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 810. A mortgage which meets all of 
the eligibility requirements of this title ex- 
cept those specified in section 803 (b) (2) and 
which is secured by property designed for 
rent for residential use by personnel of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (including mili- 
tary personnel and Government contractors’ 
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employees) employed or assigned to duty at 
the Atomic Energy Commission installation 
at or in the area in which such property is 
constructed shall be eligible for insurance 
under this title if the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or its designee shall have certified to 
the Commissioner that the housing with re- 
spect to which the mortgage is made is neces- 
sary to provide adequate housing for such 
personnel, that such installation is deemed 
to be a permanent part of the Atomic Energy 
Commission establishment, and that there is 
no present intention to substantially curtail 
activities at such installation. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
preference or priority of opportunity in the 
occupancy of the mortgaged property for 
such personnel and their immediate families 
shall be provided under such regulations 
and procedures as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner. To effectuate the purpose of 
this title the Atomic Energy Commission or 
its designee is authorized to exercise all the 
authority granted to the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force pursuant to this title. Nothing 
herein contained shall impair the powers 
vested in the Atomic Energy Commission by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946.” 

Sec. 602. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this or any other act (including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950), in any 
critical defense housing area loans for the 
purchase, construction, alteration, repair, or 
improvement of residential property may be 
guaranteed or insured, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, on behalf of 
veterans employed, or to be eraployed, in de- 
fense plants or installations: Provided, That 
any houses purchased or constructed with 
any such loans, not conforming to credit re- 
strictions under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, are within the number programed 
for the area and are held subject to the terms 
and conditions prescribed by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator for housing 
built pursuant to relaxations of such re- 
strictions: And provided further, That this 
section shall not be applicable to dwelling 
units, the cost of which exceeds $10,000 for a 
two-bedroom unit, $11,000 for a three-bed- 
room unit, or $12,000 for a four-bedroom 
unit. 

Src. 603. The act entitled “An act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section 
611: 

“Sec. 611. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President is authorized to 
extend, for such period or periods as he shall 
specify, the time within which any action is 
required or permitted to be taken by the 
Administrator or others under the provisions 
of this title (or any contract entered into 
pursuant to this title), upon a determination 
by him, after considering the needs of na- 
tional defense and the effect of such exten- 
sion upon the general housing situation and 
the national economy, that such extension 
is in the public interest.” 

Sec. 604. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) by striking out the period at the end 
of the second sentence of section 204 (d) and 
inserting a comma and the following: ex- 
cept that debentures issued with respect to 
mortgages insured under section 213 shall 
mature 20 years after the date of such de- 
bentures.” 

(b) by striking out of the second sentence 
of section 207 (i) the words “and shall 
mature 3 years after the ist day of July 
following the maturity date of the mortgage 
in exchange for which the debentures were 
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issued” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
shall mature 20 after the date thereof.” 

Sec. 605. Section 207 (e) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
(1) by striking out of clause “(i)” in para- 
graph numbered (2)“ the words “of the 
property or project“ ard inserting in lieu 
thereof the words of the property or project 
attributable to dwelling use“; and (2) by 
striking out of clause ()“ in paragraph 
numbered “(2)” the words “and not in ex- 
cess of $10,000 per family unit“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “and not in excess 
of $10,000 per family unit and (iii) 90 per- 
cent of the estimated value of such part of 
such property or project as may be attrib- 
utable to nondwelling use”; and (3) by 
striking out of paragraph numbered “(3)” 
the words “four and one-half per family 
unit” and substituting therefor the words 
“four per family unit.” 

Sec, 606. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking the word “one- 
third” and inserting the word “one-half.” 

Sec, 607. Title II of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“WAIVER OF OCCUPANCY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


“Sec. 216. The Commissioner is hereby 
authorized to insure any mortgage otherwise 
eligible for insurance under any of the pro- 
visions of this act without regard to any 
requirement that the mortgagor be the oc- 
cupant of the property at the time of insur- 
ance, where the Commissioner is satisfied 
that the inability of the mortgagor to occupy 
the property is by reason of his entry into 
military service subsequent to the filing of 
an application for insurance and the mort- 
gagor expresses an intent to occupy the 
property upon his discharge from military 
service. 


“GENERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec, 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 
on the aggregate amount of principal obliga- 
tions of mortgages which may be insured 
under any title of this act, such aggregate 
amount shall, with respect to any title of 
this act (except title VI) be prescribed by the 
President, taking into consideration the 
needs of national defense and the effect of 
additional mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tions upon conditions in the building in- 
dustry and upon the national economy: 
Provided, That the aggregate dollar amount 
of the mortgage insurance authorization pre- 
scribed by the President with respect to title 
TX of this act plus the aggregate dollar 
amount of all increases in mortgage insur- 
ance authorizations under other titles of this 
act prescribed by the President pursuant to 
authority contained in this section shall not 
exceed $1,500,000,000 and shall be available 
only for mortgage insurance with respect to 
housing in critical defense housing areas.” 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or Reorganization Plan 22 of 
1950, one of the five or more persons con- 
stituting the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association shall be 
appointed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs from among the officers or employees 
of the Veterans“ Administration. 

Sec. 609. (a) Section 702 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(c) (3) After completion of the project 
the investor must establish in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioner that the proj- 
ect is free and clear of liens and that there 
are no other outstanding unpaid obligations 
contracted in connection with the construc- 
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tion of the project, except taxes and such 
other liens and obligations as may be ap- 
proved or prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Debentures issued by the investor which are 
payable out of net income from the project 
and from the benefits of the insurance con- 
tract shall not be construed as ‘unpaid obli- 
gations’ as such term is used in this sub- 
section.” f 

(b) Section 707 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: “Nothing contained in this title 
or any other provision of law shall be con- 
strued as preventing or restricting an in- 
vestor from assigning, pledging, or otherwise 
transferring or disposing of, subject to rules 
and regulations of the Commissioner, any or 
all rights, claims, or other benefits under any 
insurance contract made pursuant to this 
title to an assignee, pledgee, or other trans- 
feree, including the holders (or the trustee 
for such holders) of any debentures issued 
by the investor in connection with the proj- 
ect to which such insurance contract relates, 
and the Commissioner is authorized to pay 
claims or issue debentures in accordance 
with the provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 708 of this title to any such assignee, 
pledgee, or other transferee.” 

Sec. 610. Section 718 (n) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding before the period at the end 
thereof the words “or such lesser amount as 
shall be agreed upon by the investor and the 
Commissioner.” 

Sec. 611. Upon a finding by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator that the 
acquisition of any. veal property for a de- 
fense installation or industry has resulted, 
or will result, in the displacement of persons 
from their homes on such property, he may 
(notwithstanding any other provision of this 
or any other law) issue regulations pursuant 
to which such persons may be permitted to 
occupy or purchase housing for which credit 
restrictions established pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 have been re- 
laxed or housing which has been provided 
or assisted under the provisions of this act 
(including amendments to other acts pro- 
vided herein), subject to any conditions or 
requirements that he determines necessary 
for purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 612. Section 713 (o) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed by inserting before the period at the ena 
thereof the words “and income taxes.” 

Sec. 613. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall hereafter be included in the 
membership of the National Housing Coun- 
cil in the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or his designee shall not hereafter 
be included in the membership of said 
Council. 

Sec, 614. During the period from the date 
of the approval of this act to and includ- 
ing the expiration date specified in section 
104 hereof, no project shall be initiated, and 
the income limitations contained in the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, shall not be waived or suspended, pur- 
suant to the authorization therefor in title 
II of Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved June 28, 1940. 

Sec. 615. Insofar as the provisions of any 
other law are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, the provisions of this 
act shall be controlling. 

Sec. 616. Except as may be otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this act, all powers and 
authorities conferred by this act shall be 
cumulative and additional to and not in 
derogation of any powers and authorities 
otherwise existing. Notwithstanding any 
other evidence of the intention of Congress, 
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it is hereby declared to be the controlling 
intent of Congress that if any provisions of 
this act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or circumstances, shall be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, 
impair, or invalidate the remainder of this 
act or its application to other persons and 
circumstances, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the provisions of this act or the 
application thereof to the persons and cir- 
cumstances directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORDON (by request): 

S. 1174. A bill to authorize the deposit of 
Klamath tribal loan funds in approved de- 
positories; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1175. A bill for the relief of Zora Kri- 
zan, also known as Zorardo Krizanova; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1176. A bill to promote the national se- 
curity and defense by establishing daylight 
saving time; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1177. A bill for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1178. A bill for the relief of Martin P. 

Pavlov; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1179. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to review the records of com- 
missioned naval and Marine officers who 
failed of advancement during the war, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1180. A bill to amend subdivision a of 
section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; and 

S. 1181. A bill to amend subdivision a of 
section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

EEY By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 

quest): 

S. 1182. A bill to authorize the President to 
proclaim regulations for preventing colli- 
sions at sea; and 

S. 1183. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction, pro- 
tection, operation, and maintenance of pub- 
lic airports in the Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1184. A bill to extend the Youth Cor- 
rection Act to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1185. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion to.members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty of waterproof cards advising 
them with respect to the requirements for 
proving the incurrence of service-connected 
disabilities and to provide for the prepara- 
tion and immediate forwarding to the United 
States of duplicate copies of medical records 
with respect to service-connected injuries or 
diseases; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

S. 1186. A bill to amend section 503 (b) of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 
25, 1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF MARINE 
CORPS — AMENDMENT — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecron], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS], the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Muxpri, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmITH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmrrH], I submit for appro- 
priate reference, an amendment intend- 
ed to be proposed by us, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 677) to fix the personnel strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and 
to make the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The amendment 
is on page 2, line 4, after the word not“, 
to strike out “less” and insert “more”, 
so that it will read “not more than four 
hundred thousand.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. SMITH] be 
added as an additional cosponsor of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
printed, and, without objection, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
5 will be added as cosponsor df the 

III. 
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UNION OF CYPRUS WITH GREECE 


Mr. McCARRAN (by request) submit- 
ted the following resolution (S. Res. 104), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President, through the Secretary of 
State, should instruct the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations that, in con- 
nection with any consideration by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations of the 
question of the union of Cyprus with Greece, 
the United States delegation should favor 
full consideration of the desires of the ma- 
jority of the Greek population of the Island 
of Cyprus. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 578. An act for the relief of Sister 
Anna Ettl; 

H. R. 621. An act for the relief of the 
Morgan Foods Corp.; 

H. R. 632. An act for the relief of Janina 
Wojcicka, Wojciech Andrzej Wojcicki, and 
Stanislaw Wojcicki; 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Lupcho; 

H. R. 652. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Mattie Mashaw; 

H. R. 671. An act for. the relief of Mrs. 
Sylvia Laquidara; 

H. R. 699. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Blanche Richards, owner of the Bozarth 
Nursing Home, Toppenish, Wash.; 

H. R. 767. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine V. Mycue; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins; 

H. R. 783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 

H. R. 789. An act for the relief of John 
Yan Chi Gee; 

b.. R. 794. An act for the relief of Arthur 
E. Hackett; 

H. R. 887. An act for the relief of First 
Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr.; 

H. R. 899. An act for the relief of Malka 
Dwojra Kron; x - 

H. R. 953. An act for the relief of Joseph 
A. Myers, Hazel C. Myers, and Helen Myers; 

H. R. 1117. An act for the relief of Kimiko 
Shibuya; 

H. R. 1121. 
Yok Kong; 

H. R. 1163. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

H. R. 1235. An act for the relief of John 
Clarke; 

H. R. 1253. An act for the relief of Jack 
A. Witham; 

H. R. 1263. An 
Chia Len Lieu; 

H. R. 1422. An act for the relief of Carl 
Parks; 

H. R. 1424. An act for the relief of T. L. 
Morrow; 

H. R. 1451. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Keicher; 

H. R. 1690. An act for the relief of Carl M. 
Campbell, James R. White, and Frederick J. 
Powers; 

H. R. 1704. An act for the relief of Jack 
Stuckey; 

H. R. 1792. An act for the relief of Emmet 
Wood and Viola Wood; 

H. R. 1798. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Yoshio Fukunaga, deceased; 

H. R. 1800. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Kong Lee; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Sevcenko; 


An act for the relief of Chin 


act for the relief of Dr. 
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H. R. 2073. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Campbell; 

H. R. 2175. An act for the relief of Addie 
Dean Garner Scott; 

H. R. 2357. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Adamos; 

H. R. 2450. An act for the relief of Concetta 
Santagati Giordano; 

H. R. 2552. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Mansour; 

H. R. 2782. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., and certain of its subcontractors 
against the United States; and 

H. R. 3002. An act for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; and 

H. R. 2918. An act for the relief of Peter E. 
Kolesnikoff; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
relative to the American merchant marine 
delivered by Senator Macnuson at Balti- 
more last week, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THE LATE SENATOR CHAPMAN, OF 
KENTUCKY 


[Mr. CLEMENTS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Cynthiana (Ky.) Democrat, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, Ky., and an introduction to 
a radio program sponsored by the Associ- 
ated Industries of Kentucky on March 11, 
1951, all paying tribute to the memory of 
the late Senator Virgil M. Chapman, of 
Kentucky, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LATE SENATOR CHAPMAN, OF 
EENTUCEY 


Mr. CLEMENTS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Kentuckian-Citizen, of Paris, Ky., 
and an editorial from the Oldham Era, of 
La Grange, Ky., paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Senator Chapman, of Ken- 
tucky, which appear in the Appendix.) 


THE DEATH OF FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT—ARTICLE BY N. E. NICO- 
LADIZS 


[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an article en- 
titled “The Calvary of the Great,” by N. E. 
Nicoladies, published in the June issue of 
the Voice of KEPA, commenting on the 
death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FARM PRICES—EDITORIAL FROM GLEN- 
WOOD CITY (WIS.) TRIBUNE 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Critics Continue To Blame Farmers 
for Inflation,” published in the Glenwood 
City (Wis.) Tribune of March 15, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CONTIRMATION OF NOMINATION OF 
THOMAS FAIRCHILD TO BE UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY FOR WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


[| Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a statement pre- 
pared by him on the subject of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Hon. Thomas 
Fairchild to be United States attorney for 
the western district of Wisconsin, together 
with certain correspondence on the subject, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE RECORD OF THE SECOND DIVISION— 
LETTER BY PVT. WILLIAM N. YOUNG, 
JR. 

[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived from Pyt. William N. Young, Jr., re- 
lating to the record of the Second Division 
in Korea, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SHIPMENTS OF WAR MATERIALS TO 
COMMUNIST CHINA AND KOREA 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in 
connection with the introduction, on 
February 19, 1951, of a resolution urging 
the State Department to exert all efforts 
to persuade allied nations to discontinue 
shipments of war useful materials to 
Communist China and Korea, I inserted 
a statement giving figures on shipments 
by nations allied with us to Communist 
countries. Because of discrepancies in 
assembling certain of the figures for 
Great Britain some inaccuracies were in- 
cluded which I now wish to correct. The 
figures called for shipments of brass and 
copper alloys and of copper which should 
have been included in the $2,118,000 
given for nonferrous materials and man- 
ufactures. 


Under the total of $2,883,000 given 
for shipments of electrical goods and 
apparatus there should have been in- 
cluded the subtotals for cables, wires, 
and so forth, transmitters, radio and 
radar, telegraph and telephone equip- 
ment, and electrical instruments, which 
were listed separately. 

In the same way figures given for 
commercial vehicles and rubber tires 
actually were included in the $2,569,000 
listed for vehicles. An item of $93,125,- 
000 for machinery should have been 
$43,000,000. Thus the total figures of 
shipments from Great Britain should 
have been $63,638,700 for the year 1950. 

In justice to our British allies, I think 
the figures as corrected should be placed 
on the record, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Over $10,000,000 worth of antibiotics man- 
ufactured by three leading United States 
drug firms were exported to Hong Kong and 
China during 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Senator HERBERT R. O'Conor (Democrat, 
of Maryland) revealed today that these fig- 
ures were supplied by Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., and E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. “These are only preliminary figures,” 
said the Senator, “since other large drug 
manufacturing companies are being con- 
tacted for figures to round out the whole 
picture of shipnent of antibiotics to our 
enemies.” 

In 1949, $1,213,037 worth of penicillin and 
$2,467,028 worth of streptomycin manufac- 
tured by these three companies were shipped 
to Hong Kong and China. In 1950 the ship- 
ments increased notably, with China and 
Hong Kong obtaining $2,418,335 worth of 
penicillin and $2,613,754 worth of strepto- 
mycin. Total of both drugs shipped to Hong 
Kong and China was $1,331,825 in 1948, 
$3,680,065 in 1949, and $5,032,089 in 1950. 

There have been persistent reports that 
the Chinese Communist Army used antibi- 
oties to combat the recent epidemic of typhus 
among Chinese Red troops fighting in Korea. 
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“It is very revealing,” said Senator 
O'Conor, “that these preliminary figures 
show a substantial increase during the year 
1950, especially in light of the Korean war, 
which started June 25, 1950. It should be 
noted,” the Senator said, “that these export 
sales during the periods in question followed 
United States Government export regula- 
tions on such trade. There is no apparent 
violation of any Government regulations, 
but the fact that the Government permitted 
the export of these critical drugs in huge 
quantities to our enemies, particularly dur- 
ing the last half of 1950, will require further 
exploration of this entire subject by the Sub- 
committee on Export Controls and Policies 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE O. S. WARDEN, OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, Montana 
recently lost one of its most successful 
and influential citizens. O. S. Warden, 
of Great Falls, Mont., was a truly great 
publisher, but, more than that, he was 
one of Montana’s pioneers. 

Mr. Warden gave 60 years of his life 
in a devoted endeavor to make Mon- 
tana a greater State. During those years 
of activity he was especially and pri- 
marily interested in good roads and the 
conservation of Montana resources, He 
was very influential in matters of recla- 
mation pertaining not only to our great 
State, but to the entire Northwest. 

On many occasions Mr. Warden came 
to Washington to appear before commit- 
tees, and to advise with Members of the 
Senate, in connection with some of the 
most essential projects in the interest of 
the welfare of all the people. Those of 
us who were permitted to know him al- 
ways enjoyed visiting with him, and his 
wise counsel and advice helped us in 
— many decisions in those mat - 

TS. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “O. S. Warden, a Great Builder,” 
which appeared in the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent-Record on March 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


O. S. WARDEN, A GREAT BUILDER 


Passing of Oliver S. Warden removed a 
great Montana builder “whose constructive 
efforts dated from the closing of Territorial 
days and the advent of statehood for this 
Commonwealth. On his death at age 85, the 
Great Falls publisher was credited with more 
than 60 years of active participation in Mon- 
tana progress. 

Reared and educated in the East, Mr. 
Warden brought the thrifty ways of New 
England as a sound foundation for his ca- 
reer in Great Falls. As a young man he 
handled the business affairs of the first pub- 
lishing venture he attempted with his part- 
ner, William Bole. His day started early and 
at night he often was seen on a high stool 
finishing the book work, long after the rest 
of the limited staff had retired. In those 
early days he drove himself until his health 
was threatened. When prosperity came with 
expansion of his p company, he con- 
tinued his exacting schedule of office routine. 

Mr. Warden never sought political office, 
nor would he put himself forward for any 
place of honor in his community. Only after 
persistent efforts by friends and businessmen 
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of his State or community would he con- 
sent to serve in a major role in any under- 
taking. But, once he had accepted, there 
was no limit to the time or finances he would 
personally give to the enterprise at hand. 

Back in the early twenties, when his in- 
terest centered in better highways, his ef- 
forts soon became so outstanding that he 
was named chairman of the State highway 
commission. He vowed he would support 
the better-roads program until we get Mon- 
tana out of the mud.” And, he did. 

He devoted the same energy to reclama- 
tion and soon became the president of the 
National Reclamation Association. That 
position called for extensive travel through- 
out the country. There is no doubt that 
the contacts he made in that work speeded 
many Montana projects. It was fitting he 
should also serye on the State water con- 
servation board, so that he could follow 
through on the broad knowledge of recla- 
mation he had acquired in his national po- 
sition. 

During his years in highway and reclama- 
tion work, he found time to handle the du- 
ties of national Democratic committeeman 
for Montana; accept a directorship in the 
Associated Press; become a director of the 
National Chamber of Commerce; and take 
the lead in a wide variety of activities in 
Great Falls. 

Great Falls schools, parks, streets, housing, 
charities, recreation, and many other proj- 
ects had the benefit of his full support. One 
of his major accomplishments in the local 
field was the development of the North Mon- 
tana State Fair. He insisted that a good 
fair plant should be built and paid for be- 
fore the exposition opened. He wanted the 
venture to be on a paying status from the 
start. He would not permit a heavy debt 
as a handicap on such an undertaking. So, 
when the fair opened in the early thirties, 
it did so on a sound business basis. As 
president of the fair board, it was his pleas- 
ure to formally open the exposition which 
has proved an outstanding success. 

Back in the early thirties, when the relief 
load was heavy, Mr. Warden was informed 
there was an acute need for warm clothing 
for many families, That report reached him 
on a cold winter day. He called his busi- 
ness and news staff for a special conference. 
He asked them to do whatever was necessary 
to assemble “ample warm clothing imme- 
diately.” Within a few days dozens of 
truckloads of clothing had been assembled 
from Great Falls residents. But some spe- 
cial orders could not be filled from the col- 
lection. “Fill all orders, the Tribune will 
care for that, only make no mention of our 
part,” was the instruction his associates re- 
ceived. 

That was an example of the part he took 
in community affairs. He wanted action 
without personal acclaim. 

It is not given to many men to live as full 
a life as did Mr. Warden. And not too many 
men acquire the ability he displayed for 
graciously assisting others. A host of ad- 
mirers remain to honor his memory. 


RECENT INCREASES IN FARM COSTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
as a part of its study of agricultural and 
food prices, reports some findings rela- 
tive to recent increases in farm costs: 

Production expenses have been on the 
increase. In 1950 they were 60 percent 
of the farmers’ gross income as compared 
with 52 percent of the gross income in 
1945. 

I call attention of Senators to the 
table on page 1 of the statement I am 
about to offer for the Recorp wherein is 
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shown the gross farm income for the 
years 1945 to 1950, both inclusive, also for 
the same period the production expenses, 
as well as the realized net income of farm 
operations and farm operator’s net in- 
come in 1945 dollars. 

It will be noted that with a gross in- 
come in 1945 of $25,400,000,000 the net 
income for that year was $12,800,000,000, 
whereas the gross income for 1950 was 
$32,100,000,000, with a net income of $13,- 
000,000,000, but with net income of $8,- 
500,000,000 in terms of dollars with a 1945 
purchasing power equivalent. 

I wish also to call attention to the in- 
creased costs in certain categories of the 
things farmers need, as shown on page 
2 of the statement. The percentage 
increase from 1945 to February 1951 as to 
items used in family living, was 46, in 
farm machinery it was 59, in building 
and fencing materials it was 70, and so 
on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement by the 
committee be printed in the body of the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Recent INCREASES IN FARM Costs 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as a part of its study of agricultural 
and food prices, reports the following find- 
ings relative to recent increases in farm 
costs: 

Production expenses in 1950 were 60 per- 
cent of farmers’ gross farm income, as com- 
pared with 52 percent of gross farm income 
in 1945. 

As a result of rapid increases in production 
costs since 1945, farm operators’ net farm 
income in 1950 was no higher than in 1945 
before the general postwar increase in living 
costs and price levels. In terms of dollars 
with a 1945 purchasing power equivalent, 
farmers in 1950 had a net income of only 
$8,500,000,000 as compared with $12,800,000,- 
000 5 years earlier. The net income of farm 
operators in 1950 would buy only two-thirds 
as much goods used by farm families for liv- 
ing pu as in 1945. The detailed data 
for 1945 to 1950 follows: 

Farm income and production expenses, 

1945-50 


[Billions of dollars] 


1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


Gross farm income !_.| 25. 4 29,3] 34. 0 35. 1| 32.2) 32.1 
Production mses... 


12.60 14.2) 16.80 18,6] 18. 1 19.1 
Realized net Income 


of farm operators. 12.8} 18. 1 17.8} 16, 5) 18. 9 13.0 
Farm operators’ net 
— 5 in 1945 dol- 


10. 50 8. 8 


— ———— — 
Includes cash from marketings, Government pay- 
ments, value of home consumption, and rental value 


eee net income adjusted by index of prices paid 
for items used in farm family living. 

Among the costs which have increased 
most, prices of farm machinery have in- 
creased 60 percent, while building and fenc- 
ing materials increased 70 percent between 
1945 and December 1950. Taxes paid by 
farmers also increased sharply—a total of 71 
percent between 1945 and 1950. Prices paid 
by farmers for items used in family living 
and production, including interest, taxes, 
and wage rates of hired labor increased 46 
percent between 1945 and February 1951. 
The percentage increase in selected items 
between 1945 and February 1951 and between 
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taxes, and wage rates 


Increase 1945 to Feb- 
ruary 1951.. percent 46 | 59 | 70 | 53 7125 46 
Increase June 1950 to 
February 1951.percent.| 19 |12| 8 9| 4| 5 8 


1 Increase June to December 1950; data for February 
not available. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES PER FARM, 1950 


Recent studies which separate the farms 
of the United States into economic classes 
based on size and investment make it possi- 
ble to estimate the 1950 farm income and 
production expenses for the average farm 
in each economic class. This is done in the 
table shown below. 


Estimated average net farm income by 
economic class, 1950 


Grom | due 
ross uc 
- 5 in- tion 
Economie class | ber, of | come | ex- 
per | penses 

total per 

farm 


Thou- 


sands 
Large-scale farms. ] 102. 1 
Commercial-fam- 


2. 4881, 610) $34, 992816, 618 


ily farms: 
Large 408. 9% 9. 6 13,797) 7,616 6, 181 
Medium. . I, 173.0] 27.5] 6, 130 3, 188 2,942 
Small 1, 001. 9 38.9 2,466) 1, 4380 1,031 
Small-scale farms. 023. 5 21.6) 1,086) 630 456 


1 Estimated from USDA Technical Bulletin 1019 and 
other BAE data. 

The operators’ net farm income as estimated here is 
a return for the operators’ labor, management, and 
investment. It is used for rental payments, family 
living, debt repayment and investment, Lack of data 
8 adjustment for rentals paid by farm operators 

landlords. Less than 40 percent of the large-scale and 
large family-farm operators are full owners. Approxi- 
mately half of the operators of smaller farms are full 


owners, 
3 In addition there were 1,489,500 small part-time and 
nominal farming units enumerated by the census in 1945, 

We find that only 12 percent of the full- 
time farms in the United States were in the 
two largest-sized economic classes, i. e., large- 
scale and large-family farms where the aver- 
age net farm income was $6,000 or more in 
1950. The operators of the medium-sized 
farms, 27.5 percent of all full-time farms, 
received net incomes which averaged $2,942. 

The smaller farms, |. e., small-family farms 
and small-scale units, were 60.5 percent of 
the total, with average net farm incomes of 
$1,031 and $456, respectively. 

FARM INVESTMENTS AT ALL-TIME HIGH LEVELS 

As pointed out above, the operator's net 
farm income is the return for both his labor 
during the year and his investment in real 
estate, machinery, livestock, and other equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Farmers in 1950 had an investment in their 
farm and operating capital two to three times 
as large as in the prewar years. Much of 
this increase was due to rising price levels, 
but farmers today have larger physical quan- 
tities of machinery and livestock and better- 
equipped and more adequate buildings than 
in earlier years. 

The full owner-operator of a large-family 
farm in 1950 in most parts of the United 
States had an investment of $40,000 to $80,000 
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in his farm plant. The comparable invest- 
ment for the full owner-operator of a 
medium-sized family farm in 1950 was $20,- 
000 to $40,000. 


EASTER RECESS VACATION FOR HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 83), which was read by the 
legislative clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, March 22, 1951, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian 
Monday, April 2, 1951. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Malone 
Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hennings Maybank 
Brewster Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bricker Hill Monroney 
Butler, Md Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Holland Murray 
Cain Humphrey Neely 
Capehart Hunt Nixon 
Carlson Ives O' Conor 
Case Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
Duff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. C 
Eeton Lodge Stennis 
Ellender Long Taft 
Ferguson McCarran Underwood 
Flanders McCarthy Watkins 
Frear McClellan Wherry 
Fulbright McFarland ‘Wiley 
George McKellar Williams 
Gillette McMahon Young 
Green Magnuson 


Mr. JOENSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is absent on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
BrinceEs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TOBEY] is absent on official busi- 
ness in attendance on the sessions of 
the Committee on Organized Crime in 
New York City. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
question before us today is much broader 
than the question of whether the Senate 
Shall endorse the policy of sending ad- 
ditional troops to Europe. In its essen- 
tials, the pending question is the same 
one we have been discussing and de- 
bating for the past several months. It 
is this: What policy will keep the peace 
and yet hold back the threat of aggres- 
sion and slavery which presses against 
us and all the free world? f 

This question, in this form, haunts 
not only us, but all the free peoples of 
the free world. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that this is the real question, 
nor of the fact that this question must 
be resolved not only in this Nation, but 
in harmony with the other peoples and 
nations of the free world. Upon the 
correct solution of this problem rests, 
indeed, the present destiny of mankind. 

Every program and proposal for 
specific action which comes before us 
must be related to the central question. 
Every undertaking here proposed must 
answer these two interconnected and un- 
divorceable inquiries: Will it help to 
strengthen the force for peace, and will 
it help to strengthen the will for free- 
dom? 

Today we Americans, in company with 
all the peoples of the free world, must 
make our way along a narrow and 
dangerous path. That path—the path 
of decision—must avoid the pitfalls of 
disaster on either side; the pit of slavery 
through loss of liberty and the pit of 
world war with all its horrors, Be- 
tween those two perils lies the middle 
road which we must follow. 

Panic, impatience, fear, and hysteria 
are among the most dangerous obstacles 
immediately in our way. Fear of the 
dangers on one side of us can drive us 
recklessly to disaster on the other. But 
this need not and must not be. We can 
find—and will find—the middle way. 

In weighing the policy required by our 
present perils the first question must not 
be what will most assist us in waging 
war but rather what will most assist us 
to prevent war. The second question 
must not be what will longest delay the 
loss of our liberties but rather what will 
most help to stem and turn back the 
tides of tyranny and secure more firmly 
than ever the priceless blessings of 
liberty, 

The question of troops for Europe can 
thus be answered only after we have an- 
swered the basic questions. Once we 
have answered these, the matter of 
troops for Europe becomes almost a sim- 
ple matter of means. 

Proceeding quickly to the heart of the 
problem, we must say whether we believe 
in the concept of collective security. Do 
we believe that the only path to peace 
and freedom lies in a strong and unified 
free world, or do we believe in a policy 
of each for himself and let the devil take 
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the hindmost? Do we believe that the 
United States can remain free and strong 
in a world completely taken over and 
subjected by Soviet tyranny, or do we 
believe that our own freedom and secu- 
rity are inextricably linked with the free- 
dom and security of the rest of the free 
world? 

It seems to me—and this is an article 
of faith with me—that our freedom is 
inseparable from the freedom of the peo- 
ples of the rest of the world. It seems to 
me that our security depends to a major 
and inescapable extent on the security 
of Western Europe and the other vital 
areas of the free world. Our security 
depends fully as much on the peoples of 
Western Europe as their security de- 
pends on us. 

First of all, we must see clearly that a 
policy of withdrawal, retreat, and isola- 
tion—which is the inevitable alternative 
to full collective security—will certainly 
reduce by a critical number the people 
who stand with us for the values which 
we Call the rights of man and the insti- 
tutions based on those values. This is 
what we call western civilization. 

Western civilization was cradled in 
Europe. From there those values spread 
west, south, and east. The people of 
Western Europe have struggled through 
countless generations for those values. 
The 200,000,000 people of Western 
Europe know both the meaning and the 
worth of freedom, 

To turn our backs on these people, on 
these areas from which freedom sprang, 
strikes me as being altogether unthink- 
able. If Western Europe falls under 
Soviet control, freedom is the first cas- 
ualty. The extinction of freedom in 
Western Europe would strike a violent 
blow at the cause of all freedom. By 
that much would our own freedom be 
diminished and its eventual fate sealed. 

I must emphasize what I think we are 
inclined to overlook or to forget—that 
the 200,000,000 people of Western Europe 
are, along with us, the chief adherents 
of the values of western civilization. 
There are few other groups of people in 
the world outside this hemisphere who 
truly know and truly appreciate those 
values. 

The concept of the inalienable rights 
of man, the concept to which we pledge 
our lives and fortunes, has few enough 
too few—tried and experienced adher- 
ents in the world. We must, at all costs 
and in the face of all difficulties, cling to 
those who share that concept with us if 
we would see our principles prevail 
against the false doctrines of world 
communism. 

The challenge to us today is to expand 
the area of freedom, and not to permit 
that area to be narrowed and cut down. 
Freedom cannot be defended by retreat 
and withdrawal behind a wall, however 
high. Enclosed and restricted, freedom 
languishes and dies. The pages of his- 
tory bear undeniable testimony to this 
fact. 

These are the ideological reasons 
against abandonment of Western Eu- 
rope, and for a policy of intimate co- 
operation with Western Europe in the 
defense of that area. 

I know that some of us are inclined 
to dismiss ideological considerations as 
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being of less validity than immediate, 
practical, and strategic considerations. 
I disagree with that attitude. Without 
question, in the great struggle in which 
we are engaged, we must be physically 
strong; the pending question is directed 
to the building up of physical strength. 
But I insist that unless our banners are 
clearly inscribed with the name of free- 
dom, and unless we keep constantly in 
mind the spiritual values for which we 
strive, our physical strength will, in the 
end, be spears of straw and swords of 
glass and cannot possibly prevail. 

Of course, it is true that we must 
weigh the practical and strategic con- 
siderations. Those considerations have 
been frequently referred to in the course 
the debates in this body. They point 
inevitably to the conclusion that the as- 
sumption by Soviet Russia of control 
over the peoples and resources of West- 
ern Europe would be to our terrible and 
fatal disadvantage, from the sheer view- 
point of strength in a world in which 
our own strength would be pitted against 
the strength of the Soviet Union. 

There is, first of all, the matter of the 
technological skills of the people of 
Western Europe. These people are, ex- 
cept for us, the most technologically 
skilled, experienced, and equipped of 
ary people in the world. Indeed, it has 
been only within fairly recent years that 
our own people have outstripped West- 
ern Europeans in this field. To aban- 
don these people to the control and ex- 
ploitation of the Kremlin would be to 
abandon to Soviet Russia an irreplace- 
able resource, a priceless advantage, 

Of course, we cannot consider the 
people of Western Europe a mere re- 
source to be used for our own advantage. 
But their skills are a priceless resource 
when added to ours in common dedica- 
tion to a common cause—the freedom 
and security and peace—of the world. 

Mr. President, I said “peace.” This 
we must never forget. The people of 
Europe, like us, shrink from war. They 
shrink especially from war that can pos- 
sibly be prevented. They have felt war. 
They know war. The grim reminders 
of war stare at them in the still-evident 
rubble of their cities and the devasta- 
tion of their countryside. The widows 
and the orphans, the refugees, and the 
homeless know of the consequences of 
war. They do not want to fight, if it 
can possibly be avoided. It is to avoid 
war, and to prevent it if at all possible, 
that they are willing to build up and ex- 
pand their armaments and their de- 
fenses, to join in a common effort, with 
us, to preserve the peace, through 
strength. 

They are willing to defend their free- 
dom and their homes and cities, if it 
should prove necessary to defend them 
against Soviet aggression—as long as 
they are not asked to stand alone, as 
long as the mighty power of this coun- 
try is arrayed without reservation at 
their side. They believe, they pray, and 
they hope--and we must share this be- 
lief, prayer, and hope—that such a pos- 
ture of defense will discourage and dis- 
suade Soviet Russia from aggression. 

They are not willing to be used as 
pawns, or to have their countries used 
as a bombing pit, in a contest between 
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American air power and Soviet ground 
power, They do not consider our Air 
Force an unqualified guaranty of their 
security. They do not wish to be occu- 
pied, and then liberated by destruction 
from the air. We must appreciate that 
they live in the immediate danger area. 
The threat is real and close by. Their 
willingness to join with us in a common 
and shared defense of Western Europe 
is, in itself, a mark of courage and reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, these countries are 
moving, at an accelerated pace, to build 
up their armed forces. I am convinced 
that they are doing, and will continue 
to do, their full part. We must do ours. 
Our assistance in that defense is not an 
act of philanthropy on our part. It is 
an inescapable obligation on our part, 
not only by treaty but by the hard facts 
of history. 

Today the power of Soviet Russia dom- 
inates the European Continent. Noth- 
ing which the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, impoverished and bled white by 
two previous world wars, and stripped of 
much of their colonial empires, could 
possibly do in the measurable future 
could restore the balance of power on 
the Continent. Only the power of the 
United States, added to that of Western 
Europe, can redress that balance. The 
other side of this coin is the fact that 
the power and resources of Western Eu- 
rope, added to those of Soviet Russia, 
would dangerously and fatally tilt the 
balance of power against us. 

The figures on the steel capacity of 
Western Europe, the fabricating capac- 
ity, the coal, zinc, and other resources 
have been cited. We know that these 
resources, in the hands of Soviet Russia, 
would make our productive capacity, 
which is the greatest source of our na- 
tional strength, no longer a dominating 
factor in the balance of world power. 
If such a development came to pass, 
Russia would not only have a productive 
capacity rivaling ours, but would also be 


in a position to deny to us access to es-. 


sential resources which are vital to our 
industrial needs. 

We know, finally, if we recall any his- 
tory at all, that we could not possibly 
avoid involvement in war with Russia, if 
the Soviet Union should attempt to take 
over all of Western Europe. Twice in 
this century, Mr. President, we have be- 
come involved in wars in Europe, despite 
a conscientious determination to stay out 
of them. We know as clearly as we know 
anything that we could not stand aloof 
if Russia took over Western Europe. 

Hence, we have no real alternative. 
Our only possible course—our only hope 
of avoiding a war in which the odds would 
be against us—is to strive to prevent a 
war and to maintain and strengthen the 
forces of the free world which, collec- 
tively and potentially, still outweigh those 
of the Soviet slave world. 

The question of sending troops to Eu- 
rope is a question of the means required 
to achieve an absolutely essential end. 
I think that our military leaders must 
provide the guidance upon the basis of 
which we must act in this matter. I feel 
a great confidence in General Marshall, 
and our General Staff, and in General 
Eisenhower in these matters. If we do 
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not trust their judgment in these mat- 
ters, whose judgment shall we trust? 

General Eisenhower feels that a strong 
and effective force can be built up in 
Western Europe, strong enough to deter 
Soviet aggression and effective in meet- 
ing Soviet aggression, if it should occur. 
General Eisenhower feels that such a 
force would be a force for peace and also 
a force for freedom. As part of this 
force, General Eisenhower has recom- 
mended a strong component of American 
ground troops. 

Mr. President, Iam ready and willing, 
and I think this country is ready and 
willing, to support General Eisenhower’s 
recommendations. The Department of 
Defense, headed by that wise and great 
man, that peace-loving man, General 
Marshall, supports and endorses General 
Eisenhower’s recommendations. So, too, 
does the State Department. And so, too, 
does the President of the United States. 
Do we need more evidence of support? 
Well, then, let the Senate of the United 
States indicate its support. I trust and 
hope that such support will be indicated 
by an overwhelming vote. 

I think that in this debate we must 
take note of the fact that General Eisen- 
hower has already worked well-nigh a 
miracle in Europe. He has inspired con- 
fidence among the peoples of Western 
Europe—confidence in his leadership, 
confidence in us, and confidence in them- 
selves. He has brought about a measure 
of unity, resolution, and determination 
not there before he undertook his his- 
toric mission. He has brought hope— 
hope for peace, hope for security, and 
hope for the preservation of freedom. 
He has succeeded, where pérhaps none 
other might have, in obtaining among 
the governments and peoples of Europe 
an agreement to establish a unified de- 
fense force in Europe, under his com- 
mand. 

Mr. President, in our absorption with 
the debate over whether we should per- 
mit our troops to operate as part of an 
international force under General Eisen- 
hower's command, we must keep in mind 
that the European governments have 
had to overcome ancient prejudices and 
the fears of their people in agreeing to 
the formation of such an army, under 
the command of an American—an army 
of which their nationals will furnish by 
far the largest components. This was a 
miracle—indeed, a historic miracle. It 
can be counted a historic step forward 
in the general direction of the eventual 
formation of an international police 
force under the United Nations. That, 
at least, may be our hope. 

Mr. President, the immediate question 
is whether we, in the United States Sen- 
ate, shall express our approval of the 
decision of the President and of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
send ground troops for an integrated 
defense force under General Eisenhow- 
er's command. 

It is a question of approval, not of law. 
We have already ratifled the Atlantic 
Pact and passed the Military Assistance 
Act. We have made appropriations, and 
have more to make. 

Although I am no lawyer, nor an ex- 
pert on constitutional questions, I do re- 
call some history. Irecall—it was within 
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the span of my own memory—when in 
1900 the President of the United States, 
William McKinley, on the recommenda- 
tion of his Secretary of State, John Hay, 
but without the authorization of Con- 
gress, sent into China an expeditionary 
force to form a part of an international 
force which conducted a full-scale war 
against insurgent and regular Chinese 
forces. 

That force was placed under the com- 
mand of a Prussian general. It was an 
international force, and included con- 
tingents of German, French, Russian, 
Japanese, and British troops, among 
others. American troops functioned un- 
der that international command as a 
part of that force. 

No distinction was made at that time 
between sending our troops into action as 
independent units or sending them into 
action as a part of an international 
force. There was no real distinction. 

But today we hear the voices of some 
learned Members of this body arguing 
that, although the President might have 
the constitutional power to send troops 
abroad, he does not have the power to 
send them abroad as a part of an inter- 
national force, even though the top com- 
mander, in the present instance, is our 
great General Eisenhower. 

Some weeks ago, these same distin- 
guished Members of the Senate were 
arguing that the President had no power 
at all to send troops abroad under any 
conditions. They said it was illegal for 
the President to send troops abroad un- 
der any conditions until Congress had 
given its consent. I am a layman, but 
I find no law or logic in this position. 
They apparently found it so, too, because 
they have shifted ground, reversed their 
field—not once but several times—and 
now base their argument on the inter- 
national-force aspects. 

Well, I would refer them to the China 
Boxer incident, which I have just cited, 
I would like to recall a few other cir- 
cumstances from this same Boxer Rebel- 
lion. The Chinese forces of that day 
were defeated after some months of 
fighting. A pact of peace and settle- 
ment was signed, the so-called Boxer 
Protocol, by 12 nations, including China, 
Yet there was no challenge that I re- 
call to the President’s authority to send 
this force to engage in this operation, 
which was of such scope and magnitude 
that its conclusion resulted in a far- 
reaching peace settlement. That pro- 
tocol, incidentally, was never submitted 
to the Senate for ratification. Yet it 
resulted in consequences of tremendous 
historical import. 

A part of the pattern of our far-east- 
ern policy was further set, at about 
the same time, by the famous open; 
door-policy statement by Secretary of 
State Hay. Nor was this declaration, 
which still today forms an essential part 
of American policy, submitted to the 
Senate for its approval or consent. 

I cite this historical precedent—it is 
one of many, and there are other Sen- 
ators better qualified than I to discuss 
this phase of the question—to indicate 
my belief that there is every historical 
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sanction for the exercise by the Presi- 
dent of plenary powers in regard to 
sending troops to Europe, under inter- 
national command. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reject the implication that the 
President is required or should be re- 
quired, as a matter of law, to submit to 
the Senate for its approval the ques- 
tion of exactly how many troops should 
be sent to Europe. 

The responsibility is the President’s. 
It is, in my judgment, bad government 
for the Congress to undertake, at this 
point in our history, to attempt to leg- 
islate on matters involving the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the Executive, 
and on which, by logic and reason, the 
Executive must exercise his discretion, 
based on information which can be 
available only to him, and to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. The coun- 
try can pass its judgment upon his acts 
at the polls. The Congress has its op- 
portunity for review in the course of 
making appropriations. 

There may be better procedures, but 
that is the procedure which our Consti- 
tution and our historical experience have 
found best suited for this country. 

So far as the pending resolution is 
concerned, I am ready to vote to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate that the 
policy our Government is following in 
implementing the Atlantic Pact is a 
sound and constructive one. Such an 
expression would help consolidate senti- 
ment in this country and would encour- 

ge the free world. 

I would vote to express the sense of 
the Senate that the President should 
consult and collaborate with the appro- 
priate committees, representing the Con- 
gress, on the measures he and the exec- 
utive branch plan to implement our pol- 
icy. That would also promote national 
confidence and unity. 

But I would oppose language in a res- 
olution which places a limitation on the 
discretion of the Executive. I disap- 
prove language which directs the Chief 
Executive to do something which is 
properly within his discretion. I see 
little purpose in language which directs 
the President to consult with his own 
proper advisers. I certainly oppose lan- 


guage which implies a legal obligation. 


on the President’s part to do something 
which the President cannot by law be 
obliged to do. 

Let us adopt a proper resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on 
these matters. Let us say what we 
mean and mean what we say. Let us 
tell our own people and the world what 
we mean. Above all, however, let us 
not tie the hands of those in whom sole 
and final responsibility is placed, under 
the Constitution, by law, and by neces- 
sity. That would be the sure way to 
delay, deadlock, and disaster. 

Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for an 
insertion? 

Mr. CAIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that, without prejudice to my right to 
the floor, I may yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey for that purpose. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Jersey is 
recognized, 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHAM- 


BER OF COMMERCE OF GLEN ROCK, 
N. J. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, out of order, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks the fol- 
lowing resolutions passed on March 13 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Glen 
Rock, N. J.: 

First. Resolution having to do with 
the recent Supreme Court decision de- 
claring the State of Wisconsin antistrike 
law unconstitutional, 

Second. Resolution opposing levying 
of taxes by the State of New York on 
income earned in New York by New Jer- 
sey residents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, why should 
the Senator place those resolutions in 
the body of the Recorp? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thought 
that, under the rule, resolutions were 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not object to 
their being printed in the Appendix, but 
I think it improper to fill up the body 
of the Recorp with matters not germane 
to the unfinished business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in view of the statement by 
the Senator from Texas, I amend my re- 
quest, and ask unanimous consent that 
the resolutions may be inserted in the 
Appendix. 

Mr. CONNALLY. To that TI shall cer- 
tainly agree. I do not object to their 
being placed in the Appendix. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is ‘there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

{The resolutions presented by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey appear in the 
Appendix.] 


REPORT OF TARIFF COMMITTEE OF NEW 
JERSEY BLUEBE RT FARMERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me for a moment? aie 

Mr. CAIN, I yield with the same un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the officers and directors of the New 
Jersey Blueberry Farmers Association of 
Pemberton, N. J., have requested that I 
bring to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Senate the ex- 
treme hardship that threatens the cul- 
tivated blueberry farming enterprise in 
New Jersey because of the existing low 
tariff on their products. 

I send to the desk for appropriate ref- 
erence, the report submitted by the Tariff 
Committee of the New Jersey Blueberry 
Farmers Association, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be referred to the Committee on 
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Finance and will be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as requested. 
{The report presented by Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON appears in the Appendix.) 
CALL OF THE POLL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield, provided I do not 
thereby lose the floor. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey suggests the absence of 
a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk callcd the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Malone 
Anderson Hendrickson Martin 
Benton Hennings Maybank 
Brewster Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bricker Hill Monroney 
Butler, Md Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Holland Murray 
Cain Humphrey Neely 
Capehart Hunt Nixon 
Carison Ives O'Conor 
Case Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. 
Ciements Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cordon em 
Dirksen Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
Duff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Lodge Posenis 
Ellender Long 

n McCarran Underwood 
Flanders McCarthy e- Watkins 
Frear _ McClellan Wherry 
Fulbright McFarland Wiley 
George McKellar iliams 
Gillette McMahon Young 
Green Magnuson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Igladly yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in 
the executive session, from the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
certain routine nominations in the 
armed services, none of them being 
above the rank of lieutenant colonel, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be confirmed. By following this course 
a considerable saving in printing will be 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, as in the executive session, the 
nominations are confirmed, and with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the. Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Georgia 
is more than welcome. 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, as a veteran of the last war, and 
a presently active member of the Reserve 
Corps of the Army of the United States, 
the junior Senator from Washington 
rises to oppose Senate Resolution 99, 
which is pending, and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, which is on the Senate 
calendar. I do not take lightly the task 
of opposing what appears to be a ma- 
jority approval in the Senate of the res- 
olutions. Certainly I do not relish op- 
posing the views of many of the Senators 
with whom I sat for many days when 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services were 
sitting jointly and the resolutions were 
being considered. There is, however, no 
course left open to me than that of striv- 
ing, as one American, to work for instru- 
ments and commitments which are far 
better and far more effective than are 
those which are before the Senate at 
this time. 

There are three reasons because of 
which the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington must oppose and would oppose 
the pending resolution, even though he 
had reason to believe that his voice 
would be the only one to register a 
dissent, 

The first reason is that I cannot vote 
to support anything less than a joint res- 
olution or a bill which would commit 
American forces in peacetime to an in- 
ternational army. Such a measure, 
when approved by Congress and signed 
by the President, becomes the law of the 
land. The pending resolution is merely 
an expression of opinior and of a pious 
hope by the Senate. The concurrent 
resolution on the Calendar is simply an 
expression of opinion and of a pious hope 
by Congress. In my opinion, neither of 
these resolutions is adequate to the task 
of establishing by Congress a policy au- 
thorizing the Executive to use American 
forces in peacetime. It is clear to me 
that this question must and can be de- 
cided only by Congress. j 

My second reason is this: I will not 
support any further implementation of 
the North Atlantic Pact until we have 
reason to believe that membership in 
the pact will shortly be opened to admit 
within the so-called North Atlantic com- 
munity other European nations whose 
resources and manpower are required if 
we are to construct a reasonable and 
effective defense establishment, and 
whose determination is to work with the 
North Atlantic Pact nations if they are 
ever provided with an opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Iam very pleased to yield. 

Mr BREWSTER. Has the attention 
of the Senator from Washington been 
called to the statement of Mr. Davies, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
the British Parliament, in an address on 
the floor of the British House of Com- 
mons, in which he said, “England can 
defend Western Europe without the as- 
sistance of Spain”? Has that statement 
come to the attention of the Senator 
from Washington? 
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Mr. CAIN. I have been aware of the 
gentleman’s statement. I can only say 
that from my own point of view it is 
not reasonable to think that it is pos- 
sible to defend Western Europe, in the 
event of a large-scale war, without utiliz- 
ing the resources of Spain. I think that 
in the event of a future war of any kind 
in that area, it would not be possible to 
protect freedom throughout the world 
without utilizing the courage, capacity, 
and resources of the entire Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
ever heard any expression from any re- 
sponsible military authority as to the 
profound significance of Spain in any 
military operations in Europe, with par- 
ticular reference both to the Mediter- 
ranean and the location of the Pyrenees? 

Mr. CAIN. I am privileged to be a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, which sat with the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in taking testimony 
from the military authorities to whom 
the Senator from Maine has referred. 
Further along in my statement I hope 
to answer the Senator’s question conclu- 
sively and affirmatively, because I think 
the Record ought to show once and for 
all what are the military judgments, par- 
ticularly of our own military leaders, 
with reference to the question of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do they always 
finally come to the conclusion that polit- 
ical factors are involved, regarding 
which, of course, they are not allowed 
to speak? Is that how our military 
friends finally release theraselves from 
responsibility and advice? 

Mr. CAIN. I think I ought to say that 
every military authority with whom I 
have had an opportunity to converse or 
to whom I have listened has instantane- 
ously answered any question about Spain 
by saying that the sooner we can do 
business with that nation the better off 
this country and the world will be. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator’s 
further discussion take account of ap- 
parently an official report yesterday that 
Spain was ready to supply troops for 
European defense if matériel were fur- 
nished? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes, I intend to refiect on 
that statement as I have recently read 
it in the press and studied it. I shall 
gladly support any real collective ef- 
fort throughout the North Atlantic com- 
munity, but neither now nor in the fu- 
ture will I vote for anything which does 
not contemplate utilizing every ounce 
of determination, courage, and power 
which is available within the North At- 
lantic community. There is no reason 
today to believe that the excluded na- 
tions are any closer to being admitted 
to the North Atlantic Pact than was the 
case in April 1949, when the North Atlan- 
tic Pact was signed by representatives 
of the member nations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if he has di- 
rected his attention to the fact that the 
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members of the North Atlantic commu- 
nity are supplying Russia, her satellites, 
and Communist China with war maté- 
riel and war goods? 

Mr. CAIN. Ihave been so told. That 
appears to be the common understand- 
ing. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator feel that 
such is a proper course to follow under 
the circumstances? 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is a course 
which, if it is being followed now, and 
continues to be followed, will lead to the 
suicide of freedom. Presently, to the 
extent to which it is being done, it has 
already resulted in needless deaths of 
American young men and of young men 
of our allies in Korea. 

Mr. KEM. Evidence has been offered 
on the floor of the Senate to that effect 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kwow.anpl, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator from 
Missouri. So far as I know, the evidence 
has never been controverted and the 
statements have never been denied. 
Has the Senator from Washington 
learned of any contradictions of such 
statements or evidence at any time from 
official sources? 

Mr. CAIN. I have never heard any 
contradiction from an authoritative 
source. Mr. President, permit me to 
say that the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington has put together a statement 
which will probably take an hour or more 
to deliver. He thinks it is the most 
proper thing in the world to take as 
much time as may be required to make 
the statement, while yielding at any time 
to any other Senator for any question 
concerning the pending issue. A very 
distinguished Member of this body said 
to me this morning—and I do not know 
that he shares my view entirely— Sen- 
ator, we are presently engaged in the 


greatest battle of this century.” I very 
strongly share his view. 
There may be Senators, with far 


greater knowledge than I have, who have 
reason to disagree. If so, I hope they 
will rise and disagree with me. In that 
way a record will go to the American 
people of what they have not yet had out 
of this debate. They will have before 
them all the facts of this tremendously 
difficult, complicated, and fundamental 
question which presents itself at this 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington feel 
that many questions have been asked on 
the floor of the Senate in the past 3 or 4 
days of debate which have not been an- 
swered and have not been clarified rela- 
tive to the meaning of terms and pro- 
visions contained in both resolutions? I 
refer specifically to paragraph—— 

Mr. CAIN. I believe the Senator has 
reference to section 6. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I refer to para- 
graph 5. The question was raised yes- 
terday afternoon. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the continuity of the Senator’s 
address. I agree that we are engaged in 
a historic debate. We are about to 
adopt a resolution which morally, at 
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least, states the sense of the Senate. 
Article 5 provides: 

5. The Senate herewith approves the 
understanding that the major contribution 
to the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty— 


And so forth. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Washington what under- 
standing is there referred to? Is it the 
understanding reached at Brussels? If 
so, where is that understanding? If it 
is an understanding which came from 
the Security Council under article 9, 
what are the recommendations? The 
Senator from Washington is a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

I mention one question which has been 
raised. It was debated for nearly an 
hour yesterday afternoon. There was 
no answer to that question, and no pro- 
ponent of the resolution stood on his feet 
and attempted to define what the under- 
standing was. It may be a very simple 
matter to clarify; but, so far as I am 
concerned, if there has been an under- 
standing or agreement reached by the 
Department of State at the Brussels Con- 
ference, I think such agreement ought 
to be available for the consideration of 
the Senate. We ought to know what the 
understanding is, what we are going to 
do, what they are going to do, and so 
forth. `. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Washington that question because of the 
observation which he made that someone 
had stopped him and said, “This is a his- 
toric debate.” To me it is a historic 
debate. We want to be sure what we are 
doing. If there are any understandings, 
we ought to have them before us so that 
we may consider them. 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to answer the 
question as best I can. I recall that a 
similar question was posed to General 
Eisenhower when he made his own ob- 
servations and findings available to the 
Congress and to committees of the Sen- 
ate. General Eisenhower said—and I 
am satisfied in my own mind that he 
meant what he said, if in due time he has 
the authority to carry out his own 
wishes—that,'so far as he was concerned, 
and he thought the European nations 
were in accord with his views, the Euro- 
pean nations would contribute the bulk 
or the major share of the land forces of 
the international army. 

General Eisenhower is both frank and 
honest. He went on to say: “If you 
gentlemen will encourage and permit me 
to return in about 6 months, I hope then 
to do what I cannot do today, namely, 
answer your questions.” 

I can only conclude, not having seen 
any documents to the contrary, that any 
such understandings thus far referred 
to are mere generalities, and that they 
have yet to take on substance and form. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
feel that under our constitutional pro- 
cesses no commitment could be made 
regarding that matter by the President, 
which would be binding upon the Con- 
gress or the country? 
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Mr. CAIN. The President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of De- 
fense have told us, as I understand their 
position, that no commitments have been 
made. I believe that a generality is not 
a commitment. I think there has thus 
far been much conversation which has 
not been translated into any concrete 
plan or commitment. I must feel that 
way, because to feel otherwise would be 
to doubt the words of the responsible 
public agents who have already told us 
that no commitments have been made. 
For my part, I think it is necessary to 
accept their words at face value. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator’s 
statement apply to the so-called Brus- 
sells agreement? Does he consider that 
it was anything more than a loose dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. CAIN. Never having seen the re- 
sults of the Brussells Conference com- 
mitted to paper, I can only assume, for 
the reason I have just stated, that it 
consisted of a group of men sitting 
around and saying, in effect, These are 
the plans we ought to think about and 
agree to at a later date.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
from Washington distinguish between 
the Presidential powers in time of active 
war and in time of so-called peace, to 
effectuate binding agreements? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington can only state his own point of 
view. The Senator from Washington is 
opposing the pending resolution for sev- 
eral reasons. The first reason, and the 
fundamental reason, is that the Sen- 
ator from Washington thinks the policy 
involved must be determined by the Con- 
gress. Bear in mind that the President 
had nothing to do with getting this reso- 
lution before us. By his conduct up to 
this time he has publicly indicated that 
though it is nice to give the Senate any 
opportunity it may wish to consider this 
question, he believes that he has within 
his own power all the authority required 
to implement the Atlantic Pact by con- 
tributing American forces to an inter- 
national army in peacetime. 

I shall spend a fair part of this after- 
noon not only in disagreeing with the 
Executive, but in doing the best I can to 
prove that, however well-intentioned the 
President may have been, he was totally 
and injuriously wrong so far as the 
future welfare and security of America 
are concerned, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that is the way 
the Senator feels about the proposal now 
before the Senate, is not the only way 
to give the consent of the Congress by 
a joint resolution? 

Mr, CAIN. The Senator from Michi- 
gan was not present a few minutes ago 
when the Senator from Washington ex- 
pressed as his own view that he could 
support only a joint resolution or a bill, 
because in the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington, however strongly 
worded a Senate resolution or concur- 
rent resolution may be, it actually con- 
stitutes nothing more than an expression 
of hope. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So when the reso- 
lution declares that the approval of Con- 
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gress should be obtained, the Senator be- 
lieves, does he not, that those words 
mean a joint resolution or a bill passed 
by both Houses? 

Mr. CAIN. From my point of view we 
are faced with a policy decision. After 
that decision has been made, the Con- 
gress must authorize the executive 
branch of the Government to take a 
given course of action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
another question, if the Senator will 
yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. From the stand- 
point of parliamentary procedure, a bill 
is the same as a joint resolution. A bill 
and a joint resolution are one and the 
same thing, under different names. We 
find that they must be read three times 
in the Senate, and then passed according 
to the parliamentary rules. 

Mr. CAIN. So I understand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They can be 
amended in any way. There are no rules 
of relevancy so far as amendments are 
concerned. Does the Senator appreci- 
ate that when a concurrent resolution 
comes from a committee, it cannot be 
amended so as to make it a joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. CAIN. I understand that. The 
junior Senator from Washington took 
up that very question with the Parlia- 
mentarian. The Parliamentarian stated 
that in that sense the resolution was not 
subject to amendment, which is to say 
that we could not make a joint resolu- 
tion or a bill out of a Senate resolution 
or a concurrent resolution which had 
been reported to the Senate by the ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON.. So when the mem- 
bers of the two committees, sitting 
jointly and acting as legislative com- 
mittees, did not vote to report to the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution, they took from the 
Senate the right to consider either of 
these resolutions as a joint resolution or 
a bill. 

Mr. CAIN. What happened, as I un- 
derstand, was that the action of the com- 
mittees gave to the Senate only the right 
to have offered on the floor a joint reso- 
lution, and begin all over again, 

Mr. FERGUSON. While a joint reso- 
lution can be amended, a concurrent 
resolution cannot be changed into a law 
at all. 

Mr. CAIN. That is my understanding, 
sir. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
to me further at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. CAIN. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska at any time he rises 
and asks that I yield, 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand what 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington is now saying, and also what the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
now saying, is that the adoption of Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, which we calla simple 
Senate resolution, or the adoption of a 
eoncurrent resolution, will not be the 
adoption ef a measure haying the foree 
and legal effect of law. In order to enact 
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a law, it is necessary that Congress pass 
à bill or joint resolution. 

Mr. CAIN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WHERRY. Only a moral obliga- 
tion would be created by the Senate by 
the adoption of Senate Resolution 99 
and by the Congress, by the adoption of 
the concurrent resolution by both 
Houses. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
it would be better to adopt the concur- 
rent resolution, so that both Houses then 
would be partners in this moral commit- 
ment, rather than to adopt merely the 
Senate resolution, which would be only 
an expression of the feeling of the Sen- 
ate, and binding only to that extent? 

Mr. CAIN, My feeling has two aspects. 
The only possible way that Congress will 
have to express itself on this issue is 
through the concurrent resolution. The 
junior Senator from Washington is going 
to vote against the concurrent resolu- 
tion, but certainly he hopes that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senaie, if 
they are going to vote affirmatively for 
our participation in a peacetime Euro- 
pean army, will vote for the concurrent 
resolution, because I agree wit: the Sen- 
ator from Texas and with various other 
Senators that the concurrent resolution 
has within it the strensth of public opin- 
ion. That public opinion is not, nor can 
it ever be, binding on the executive 
branch of the Government. For that 
reason I must vote against it. But Iam 
perfectly willing to say, as the Senator 
from Texas has said, that it has some 
virtue which the Senate resolution, in my 
opinion, does not possess. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Paragraph 6 of Sen- 
ate Resolution 99 provides: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy— 


Is it not the Senator’s interpretation 
that even if the Senate resolution shall 
be adopted, defore the policy ean be said 
to have received congressional approval 
both Houses of Congress must give their 
approval to the policy by acting on a 
joint measure? 

Mr, CAIN, That is my view. If the 
coneurrent resolution is adopted it will 
say, “Before further involvements are 
agreed to in Europe, insofar as a change 
of policy is concerned, the Executive 
should confer with the Congress.” The 
President will exercise his own judg- 
ment, irrespective of the concurrent 
resolution, as to whether he wants to 
confer with the Congress or does not 
want to do so. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
feels that, in view of the policy question 
now confronting us, the Executive—and 
I say this with no reference to the 
present occupant of the White House, for 
I would feel as deeply about the matter 
were the President a Republican—must 
be authorized to do what he wishes to do, 
er in the absence of such authorization, 
he has no right to do anything in that 
eennection at all, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr FERGUSON. The Senator has in- 
dicated that he agrees with the Senator 
from Texas that the concurrent resolu- 
tion is an expression of public opinion, 
but has no binding or legal effect upon 
the Pres:zent. 

Mr. CAIN. That is my theory. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But there is a way 
to express public opinion with legal ef- 
fect, and that is by the passage of a bill 
or a joint resolution. 

Mr. CAIN. We are in compiete agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have previously stated 
two of the three reasons why I will not 
feel able to support the pending resolu- 
tion. My third reason is this. I will 
not vote for a further involvement in 
Western Europe until the United Na- 
tions has decided on a course of action 
in Korea which the American people can 
understand and approve. Until the fire 
of aggression in Korea has bezn stamped 
out, there is little point, as I see it, in 
committing American forces to Europe. 
One thing we ought to understand is 
that war is not likely in Evrope in the 
immediate or near future. If war comes 
to Europe in this period, whst can we, 
as presently prepared, do about it? One 
thing we know is that at this moment 
America and other friendly nations are 
heavily engaged in a bloody and difficult. 
war in Korea. There is no reason for 
us to spend America’s energy and 
strength in Europe until we victoriously 
prove our energy and strength in Korea 
in concert with other allied friends. 
The challenge to freedom lies today in 
Korea, not in Western Europe. 

Eighty-two Senators voted to ratify 
the North Atlantic Treaty. The act of 
ratification took place on July 21, 1949. 
The junior Senator from Washington 
was among those Senators who voted 
for that treaty. Despite my feeling then 
that it was extremely unwise to provide 
that all 12 member nations must vote 
afirmatively to take in a new member, 
and despite my conviction that Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece ought to have been 
parties to the pact from the beginning, 
I voted for the treaty beeause I believed 
it to be a strong step in the direction of 
peace. I was impressed in those days, 
not so long ago, by the assurances given 
so strongly by the administration that 
the defects of the treaty were recog- 
nized, and that answers would soon be 
found for its weaknesses. I was im- 
pressed by what the President said in 
his letter of transmittal when he for- 
warded the North Atlantic Treaty to the 
Senate for consideration. The President 
stated: 

Together, our joint strength is of tremen- 
dous significance to the future of freemen 
in every part of the world. For this treaty 
is clear evidence that differences in lan- 
gui ge and economie and political systems 
are no real bar to the effective association 
of nations devoted to the great principles of 
human freedom and justice, 


I could anly believe that language to 
mean that Ameriean leadership would 
soon demand participation in the pact 
by European or North Atlantie eammu- 
nity nations whieh were not offered 
membership at the outset, 
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The President’s message was read to 
us in the Senate on April 7, 1949, just 2 
years ago. The Secretary of State trans- 
mitted the North Atlantic Treaty to the 
President of the United States on that 
day in April of 1949 when the President 
sent the treaty to the Senate. In his 
letter to the President, the Secretary of 
State said: 

It is clear that a collective defense arrange- 
ment of this matter, in order to be fully ef- 
fective, should be participated in by as many 
countries as are in a position to further the 
democratic principles upon which the treaty 
is based and to contribute to the security 
of the North Atlantic area and as are pre- 
pared to undertake the necessary respon- 
sibilities. 


That letter was written 2 years ago. 

Here, too, a responsible American exe- 
cutive agent assured the Senate and the 
Nation that the Atlantic Pact members 
would soon look for help and participa- 
tion from any North Atlantic community 
nations which were able and willing to 
offer and to contribute such help. 

Mr. President, that declaration was 
made 2 years ago. Iam partly in opposi- 
tion to these pending resolutions because, 
however difficult the political situations 
have been, how tragic it is that so little 
progress has been made, as against those 
glowing and promising words. 

Since the treaty was signed and rati- 
fied in 1949, conditions have become 
more serious throughout the world. War 
has been going on in Korea for almost 9 
months. Aggression threatens to break 
out in any number of places throughout 
the world. One would have thought that 
every effort would have been made in 
these past 2 years to consolidate and co- 
ordinate the strength which is so ob- 
viously possessed by the free nations in 
Europe and elsewhere. In the last 2 
years, brave and noble words have been 
spoken, conferences have been held on 
hundreds of occasions in a great many 
places; but I say to you, Mr. President, 
that very little has been accomplished. 
There were 12 nations in the Atlantic 
Pact in April of 1949—2 years ago. There 
are 12 nations in that pact in April of 
1951. What the free world has suffered 
from during the past several years has 
been a dismal lack of leadership. That 
is true not merely in America, but 
among the other free nations of the 
world; and much of the guilt must be 
borne by my own country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know that since the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington has made a rather intensive study 
and research in regard to the possibilities 
of achieving the admittance into the 
North Atlantic community of nations of 
other countries, such as Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

I do not know what is in the mind of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington or what he intends to cover in his 
speech. However, in view of the fact 
that I was one who voted against the 
North Atlantic Treaty—and I did so on 
the very premise the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington now states—I 
should like to ask him whether, in view 
of the knowledge he now has of the 
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situation and of the conditions in Spain 
and the other countries which have not 
been admitted to the North Atlantic 
community of nations, he believes that 
it is absolutely necessary to a proper 
defense of Western Europe that those 
countries be admitted as members of 
the North Atlantic community under the 
pact entered into for the purpose of de- 
fending that area. 

Mr. CAIN. The second reason I 
stated for finding myself required to be in 
opposition to the pending resolution was 
that I could not vote to further imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact until that pact 
had been opened to the excluded nations 
which have so much to offer, in order 
that you and I and our children may 
have a better chance to live in the world 


of tomorrow. 
Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the 
answer. What I wished to know is this: 


Does the Senator have in mind any facts 
or any observations which he could give 
in regard to some of those countries, for 
instance, Spain? 

The statement has been made time 
and time again on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that Spain has more than 500,000 
men available for armed service, and 
the statement has also been made that 
all they need is additional equipment. 
I am not sure that is the correct num- 
ber, but I believe it has been stated on 
this floor. I should like to know what 
the Senator from Washington thinks 
about obtaining the additional man- 
power of Spain and other countries by 
helping to bring them into the North 
Atlantic community, for the defense of 
that area. Thus we would obtain man- 
power that now is available; and such a 
move would not deplete our own man- 
power so seriously, if we are going to 
proceed to arm and prepare for defense, 
as is indicated by the propenents of the 
resolution. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have 
given considerable thought to the ques- 
tion the Senator has raised, and I expect 
to answer it later in my remarks. If I 
do not answer it, I hope the Senator will 
please address the question to me again. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, tomy mind, 
the North Atlantic Treaty constituted a 
declaration of faith and determination 
and intelligence among 12 nations. 
These nations said, in article 3, that they 
would, by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, main- 
tain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed at- 
tack. These nations said in article 5 
that an armed attack on one or more of 
the parties is deemed to include an 
armed attack on the territory of any of 
the parties in Europe or North America. 
These nations established a council, on 
which each of them is represented, to 
consider matters concerning the imple- 
mentation of the treaty. These nations 
agreed that the provisions of the treaty 
were to be carried out by the parties in 
accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes, 

Mr. President, my guess about the po- 
tential Communist aggressor who gives 
us such concern these days is just as 
good as anybody else’s guess. All of us 
are guessing, are we nos? I think the 
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Communist aggressor and its satellites 
are frightened only of the potential uni- 
fied defense force which the free nations 
of the world can construct if only they 
will. This aggressor knows, with a 
greater certainty than any Member who 
sits in this body, that the free nations 
of the world are not unified today. This 
aggressor knows, with reference to the 
North Atlantic community, that there 
is much strength, and probably a greater 
will to resist, outside of the Atlantic 
Pact than there is within it. When the 
North Atlantic community is completely 
unified, I believe peace will fairly well 
be “permanentized” in that area of the 
world. To my mind, there is no doubt 
of it. If the aggressor knew that with- 
out question the resources of all other 
nations, not merely some nations, were 
joined in a common concert of deter- 
mination to fight to the finish, then, 
unless the aggressor wished himself to 
commit suicide and destroy civilization, 
he would say to himself, “There is no 
point in fighting against so large a group 
of nations who are determined to resist 
me to their utmost.” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it not seeking the 
ideal, the millennium, to ask for that 
kind of continuous solidarity among any 
group of nations? 

Mr. CAIN. No; I do not think it is. 
I should say that the administration and 
many persons—perhaps including my- 
self—feel that the free world is in peril. 
If that be so, I think it necessarily fol- 
lows that all freemen can, if they will, 
with proper political leadership, join 
hands in building against any aggres- 
sor, anywhere, any time, a consolidated 
defense line which to my mind will be 
successful. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is so—I do not 
say that it is—does not that raise quite 
a question as to what we should do in 
case of the countries which now are re- 
questing aid? 

Mr. CAIN. That is quite correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about the statement and the an- 
swer just made. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to clear up 
the matter, if possible. 

Mr. CORDON. Can the Senator re- 
call any instance in the history of the 
world where there has been, by virtue 
of a pact or agreement similar to the 
Atlantic Pact, the maintenance by any 
group of nations of a cooperative con- 
tinuity of defense effort for any long 
period of time, extending into years? 

Mr. CAIN. So far as I know, no con- 
cert of nations has ever maintained its 
unity for an extended period. Hvcwever, 
when we contemplate the future, I think 
we can say with correctness that no 
period of civilization has ever been so 
threatened by the possibility of liquida- 
tion as has the period in which we now 
live. That is why I think reasonable 
men, who, up to this date, have been 
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completely unreasonable in terms of 
world leadership, can, for the common 
good, reach an agreement which will 
preserve civilization, rather than destroy 
it from the earth. For, so long as preju- 
dice, greed, jealousy, and self-interest 
keep the North Atlantic community 
from becoming unified, there will con- 
tinue to be the threat of aggression from 
the east. Until the North Atlantic com- 
munity is unified, I deny that there is 
anything America can do to help in cre- 
ating an effective defense establishment 
for Western Europe. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is that not tanta- 
mount to saying that humanity must 
purge itself of greed, jealousy, and self- 
interest before there can be the union 
of which the Senator speaks? 

Mr. CAIN. I agree; and the only pos- 
sibility of the nations purging them- 
selves of these sins is the threat of an- 
nihilation. I think that threat is suffi- 
ciently menacing at this time to bring 
about the unity for which we pray. 

On July 25, 1949, the President recom- 
mended to the Congress the authoriza- 
tion of a military-assistance program, 
On October 6, 1949, the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, Public Law 329, 
Fighty-first Congress, was signed by the 
President. The appropriations for it 
were approved by the President on Oc- 
tober 28, 1949. 

Here we have the first step required 
to implement the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The President made a recommendation, 
the Congress considered it, and then ap- 
proved the recommendation. When the 
question of arms implementation was 
before the Congress, no one suggested 
that the Chief Executive could imple- 
ment the pact on his own initiative. 
No one, to my knowledge, has ever 
claimed that the North Atlantic Treaty 
is self-implementing. 

On September 9, 1950, the President 
declared it to be his intention to further 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty by 
committing American forces abroad. He 
stated that authority from or approval 
by the Congress was not required. In 
thinking the President to have been to- 
tally wrong in his assumption that he 
had the right to implement the treaty 
within his own authority, I am con- 
vinced that if the President has now, or 
may have at any time in the future, the 
power to commit American forces to an 
international army in peacetime, he can 
in the future do anything, anywhere, at 
any time he so desires. 

During the debate on the North At- 
lantic Treaty, considered thought and 
expression were given to the question of 
implementing the treaty. Reservations 
were offered by Senators to make certain 
that authority to implement the treaty 
would come from the Congress. The 
reservations were defeated, not because 
they were beaten down but because those 
who spoke for the administration, men 
of high principle, men whose word had 
never been doubted, gave every con- 
ceivable assurance that it was the re- 
sponsibility, the obligation, and the right 
of the Congress to implement the treaty, 

When we insist that the President has 
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no authority to implement the treaty by 
committing American forces to a peace- 
time internaticnal army, we are not in- 
terfering with the rights or the power 
which flow through the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Serv- 
ices. We are passing upon a question of 
policy as to whether America in peace- 
time should implement a treaty by com- 
mitting American forces. If the Con- 
gress authorizes the commitment, then 
the President, in his capacity as Com- 
mander in Chief, can deploy the forces 
as he will. 

I have included in my statement page 
after page of the assurances given dur- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty debate. I 
shall make reference to some of them, 
and will ask that the others be made a 
part of my remarks. These assurances 
will clearly make no impression upon 
those who gave them, but they will, I 
hope, make an impression upon the aver- 
age American whose future is involved. 

Before addressing myself to any of 
these assurances, I intend, because I 
want to do it, to compliment a Member 
of this body. Had it not have been for 
the good common sense and awareness 
of the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY] we should not presently 
have before us either of the innocuous 
and almost powerless resolutions which 
are pending. The President of the 
United States sought neither advice, 
counsel, nor authority from the Con- 
gress, He was willing and determined to 
ignore and bypass the legislative proc- 
ess. The Senator from Nebraska was the 
single individual who reminded his Na- 
tion that the Congress had the right and 
responsibility of determining the policy 
as to whether America should or should 
not commit American forces, in peace- 
time, to an international army. The 
Senator from Nebraska probably believes 
that America should not commit ground 
forces on the Continent of Europe. I 
hold a contrary view, for I believe that if 
there were an adequate defense structure 
in Europe we ought to supplement it and 
be a part of it; but this is entirely be- 
side the point at issue. The Senator 
from Nebraska has made it clear that 
the Congress, if it seeks to save and pre- 
serve our republican form of government, 
must decide the policy question which 
confronts us. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has enjoyed, and suffered, from 
his fair share of successes and failures in 
public life. He will experience ups and 
downs in the future; but never, should 
he live for another hundred years, will 
he have so contributed again to the good 
of his Nation. Because the Wherry res- 
olution was subject to criticism and im- 
provement, as every resolution is, its 
author has been maligned, criticized, and 
abused by certain of his colleagues. I 
have been sitting nearby on occasion, 
listening to him as he took it. But in 
spite of all the venom cast upon him, the 
Senator from Nebraska has stood firm in 
his faith. He loves and respects the 
Congress of the United States, and he 
„ what its authority ought 

Mr. President, imagine, if you please, 
where we would be now, had it not been 
for the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska? The President would 
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have implemented the pact in any way 
he saw fit. Had the President been able 
to do that, without action of any kind 
on the part of the Congress, the Con- 
gress would never again have had a 
chance to discuss how the treaty ought 
to be implemented. The only Member of 
either House who moved in the direction 
of obtaining action of any kind what- 
ever was the Senator from Nebraska. 
Were it not for the Senator from Ne- 
braska, our role in the future would 
simply be that of making appropriations 
available with which to carry out any 
foreign commitment which the Chief 
ee might see fit to make at any 
. 

Mr. President, for the next few mo- 
ments I wish to reflect upon certain of 
the assurances which were made by 
responsible American leaders less than 
two short years ago. In recent days, I 
have not heard further about the con- 
dition of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
I hope that unless he is very well there 
will not be called to his attention por- 
tions of the debate which has been going 
on in the Senate for some little time, 
When the Senate was debating the At- 
lantic Pact, the Senator from Michigan 
was one among our great leaders who 
rose and said, “We do not wish to have 
reservations attached to this treaty, be- 
cause they may be misunderstood 
abroad, Have no fear that when the 
times comes to implement the treaty, 
if now we ratify it, the responsibility for 
that course of action belongs undeniably 
to the Congress of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I want the Senator 
from Michigan to know, if he is in a 
position to read and understand the 
record which is being built these days, 
that there are Members still in the 
Senate who will fight for the assurances 
which he gave to the Senate of the 
United States and to the Nation. 

As appears in volume 95, part 7, pages 
vee and 8895 of the Recorp, he said 

Just what is our obligation at this point? 
I take it no one would pretend that the 
ratification of the pact does not make some 
sort of alteration in the situation as it 
exists without the pact. Its articles are not 
meaningless. But the timing and the nature 
and extent of implementing legislation, in 
this or any other year, are, in my opinion, 
wide open to the free decision of all Sen- 
ators as to what they believe the objectives 
of the pact and the national security require. 
The Secretary’s statement is: 

“The pact does not dictate the conclusion 
of honest judgment * * * it does pre- 
clude repudiation of the principle or of the 
obligation of making that honest judg- 
ment there is an obligation to 
help, but the extent, the manner, and the 
timing is up to the honest judgment of 
the parties.” 

I shall feel free to argue with my colleagues 
on the merits of any such issues when they 
arise. But I shall never argue that their 
vote for the pact precludes free and honest 
judgment and independence in any such 
subsequent event. 


On the same day the Senator from 
Michigan added this paragraph, which 
he called paragraph 7: 

7. They provide that the treaty shall be 
ratified and its provisions carried out by the 
parties in accordance with their respective 
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constitutional processes. I emphasize the 
fact that this qualifying phrase refers not 
only to the process of ratification but to the 
process of implementation. 


On July 11, because a good many 
Senators were still interested and curi- 
ous about who was going to implement 
the pact if it was ratified, the Senator 
from Michigan said: 


I have the following answer from the de- 
partment, and with the indulgence of the 
Senator from New Jersey, if he will permit 
me, I should like to read it: 

“Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress on 
the basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the organization to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty.” 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the Secretary of State, who said, “Have 
no fear, Mr. VANDENBERG; be assured.” 
The Senator from Michigan took those 
assurances, and with them he prevailed 
upon some of us who wanted reserva- 
tions not to press for them, because the 
question of implementation belonged to 
us in the Congress of the United States. 
Then he went on to say: 

But, so far as specific obligations under 
the treaty are concerned in respect to article 
3, they arise only when ultimate recommen- 
dations based on multilateral recommenda- 
tions are made under article 9 through the 
Operation of the treaty itself. And at that 
point the only obligation upon any Member 
of the Senate is to determine whether or not 
the recommendations thus made impress 
him as being in line with the national secu- 
rity of the United States as a part of the 
North Atlantic community, and therefore the 
security of the community itself. 


On July 21, when we were moving rap- 
idly in the direction of a vote, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, had this to say: 

But it is said that under article 3 we are 
obligated to furnish arms. Mr. President, we 
are not specifically obligated to furnish any- 
thing. There is nothing in the treaty that 
says we shall give them tanks or bombs or 
arms. There is an obligation upon the 
United States—and I do not seek to avoid 
it—to consider what, in the view of our 
honest judgment and our sincerity, it would 
be desirable for us to do to bring about ful- 
fillment of the objectives stated in article 3. 
In other words, after the treaty has been 
ratified, if the other nations request arms 
and point out their reasons and their situa- 
tion and their inability to provide them- 
selves with arms, then it would be for the 
people of the United States, through the Con- 
gress, to determine whether it was desirable 
or suitable, under article 3, to give or to fur- 
nish them arms. 


Mr. President, I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why it has become so easy to 
rationalize in the past several years what 
in July of 1949 was a matter of principle, 
apparently, and now has become a mat- 
ter of expediency. Two short years ago 
we were told it was our function and our 
responsibility to implement the treaty, 
Today we are told that a handful of men, 
many of whom live thousands of miles 
across the sea, are better qualified to 
reach decisions without any reference 
of any kind, character, or description to 
the views of the American people and the 
Congress of the United States. Any man 
in or out of this body can go along with 
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this rationalization if he cares to; that 
is his business, of course; but the Senator 
from Washington is not willing to state 
one thing as a principle, and less than 
2 years later repudiate the foundation 
upon which his life, in large part, is 
molded, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think that 
what the Senator has mentioned is 
bothering some of us very much, because 
we know how we are going to vote. 
Many of us feel that what has been go- 
ing on for the past 2 or 3 weeks or 2 or 3 
months has been a waste of time. Any 
Member of the Senate should have 
known how he was going to vote, because 
he took the oath of office as a Senator 
and sat through the speeches and the 
hearings from which the Senator from 
Washington has been reading to the Sen- 
ate. So it seems to me that what we 
have been doing here for many weeks has 
been a waste of time. 

The responsibility for what is done is 
that of the Congress of the United States, 
and the Congress ought to accept it. It 
should not even debate whether Con- 
gress has the responsibility or does not 
have it. It has the responsibility. As 
the Senator said, 2 years ago those who 
were advocating our joining the Atlantic 
Pact said that the Congress had the re- 
sponsibility and should accept it. So I 
do not know why we should spend time 
and effort debating it. I congratulate 
the able Senator from Washington for 
bringing out the points he is elucidating, 
because they should be reviewed. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to say that I think this 
debate is exceedingly important. The 
American people do not have much in- 
formation available. If it were not for 
this debate, they would have less infor- 
mation available to them. I agree with 
the Senator from Indiana that every 
Senator has already made up his mind 
as to how he is going to vote on the issue 
before the Sene te, but I think the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to have pre- 
sented every facet of this struggle. 
Memories are short. Many people think 
today only of ARTHUR VANDENBERG being 
ill in a hospital in Michigan, and they 
have forgotten the assurances he gave 
two short years ago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point is that I 
do not think Senators should permit 
themselves to get into a frame of mind 
of questioning. how they should vote. 
Their consciences ought to tell them how 
to vote. They should not permit them- 
selves to get into such a frame of mind 
that they can have any question about 
it because most of them sat through the 
debate on the Atlantic Pact; they took 
their oath of office, and they know it is 
the responsibility of the Congress of the 
United States to declare war, to specify 
the number of troops, and to appropriate 
money for the defense of the country. 
They should not have a single thought at 
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any time of passing the responsibility 
on to the President of the United States, 
= Commander in Chief, or to anyone 
else. 

Mr. CAIN. Perhaps if a few stubborn, 
obstinate men would hold firm in their 
faith in this body they might contribute 
a great deal to the situation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if he is fa- 
miliar with the doctrine which has been 
advanced that the power of Congress 
may fall into abeyance, and, therefore, 
be lost to the Congress. 

Mr. CAIN. I do not know that I am 
familiar with that doctrine, but I would 
say that if Congress does not exercise a 
constant vigilance over its authority and 
rights, its authority and rights will dry 
up, wither, and be taken away by some- 
one else. That is why sume of us are 
presenting this issue at this time. 

Mr. KEM. I invite the attention of 
the able Senator from Washington to a 
committee print entitled “Powers of the 
President To Send Armed Forces Out- 
side the United States,” dated February 
20, 1951, in which there is a foreword 
signed by the senior Senator from Texas 
Mr. ConnatLy]. It is referred to as a 
careful review and analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s power from the executive point of 
view. I invite the Senator’s attention to 
page 27 of the committee print in which 
this to me rather astounding sentence 
appears: 

The use of the congressional power to de- 
clare war, for example, has fallen into abey- 


ance, because wars are no longer declared 
in advance, 


I ask the Senator whether he does not 
feel that if the power of Congress in this 
instance is not asserted it will not be 
loug before we are told that this power, 
too, has fallen into abeyance, through 
failure of Congress to assert it, and by 
its disuse? 

Mr. CAIN. I think I have previously 
stated as strongly as I could that in my 
judgment if the Executive is permitted 
to use the case before us and commit 
American forces in peacetime to an in- 
ternational army without first securing 
authority from Congress, in the future 
the Executive, regardless of what party 
he may belong to, will be able to do 
exactly as he wishes, and the right of 
Congress to grant authority to the Presi- 
dent will be, if not destroyed, certainly 
weakened. 

Mr. KEM. Or, to use the expressive 
language of the committee print, that 
power of the Congress will fall into 
abeyance? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. The Senator from 
Missouri would be interested to know 
that two appropriate committees, the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, met 
and considered this proposal, and finally 
took action on it. A report was written 
by as able a staff as I know. That staff 
is led by Dr. Wilcox. I mention only him 
because he has been extremely fair and 
objective in working for all the members 
of the committee. However, it ought to 
be said that for natural reasons, a com- 
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mittee report very seldom reflects in any 
detail at all the differences of opinion 
which exist among members of the com- 
mittee. In part Iam speaking at length 
today because the report in many in- 
stances beais no similarity to what the 
junior Senator from Washington be- 
lieves most deeply. It may turn out that 
many people believe that the committee 
report is right, and that they disagree 
with the views of the Senator from 
Washington. If the Senator from 
Washington, representing in part a sov- 
ereign State, and serving Americans 
generally, too, wishes to offer his point 
of view he must do so in his own right on 
the floor of the Senate, because his point 
of view will not be found in the commit- 
tee report, ably though it was put to- 
gether—and it was ably put together— 
because it leaves much unsaid, as I shall 
try to indicate in a very few minutes. 

On July 21, the Senator from Michi- 
gan IMr. VANDENBERG], in one para- 
graph of his address said: 

This pact establishes no automatic right 
anywhere to demand arms of us. It does 
establish a right to present a request, under 
article 9, and to have it considered by us in 
the light of this mutual responsibility and 
our own honest estimate of the need and of 
our capacity to respond. Period. 


Mr. President, that was like ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, was it not? When he said 
something which he wanted understood 
he tried to say it, as he always did, in 
language which was understandable. 
At the end of that paragraph he said 
“Period.” There is no automatic right. 
He told us: “Whenever the subject of 
implementation comes up, you gentle- 
men in Congress will have the right to 
consider it. So why worry about it?” 
It was the Senator from Michigan who 
used to say, ‘shortly before he went 
away, that he was becoming increasingly 
tired of being brought in on the crash 
landings, but not on the take-offs. It is 
not unreasonable to say that it was be- 
eause of a great American, ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG, that many Senators on both 
sides of the aisle supported the Atlantic 
Pact without reservations because of his 
assurance that no such reservations 
were required. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to my good friend 
from Washington. I should like to 
ascertain whether I understand his posi- 
tion correctly. First he would like to see 
the resolutions defeated. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAIN. In answering that ques- 
tion I would have the Recor show the 
reason for my position. I want the reso- 
lutions defeated, not because of what 
they attempt to do, but because of what 
they do not do and do not cover. Many 
Members of Congress would have a free- 
dom of choice to vote for either a joint 
resolution or a bill, There are those of 
us who now have no such freedum of 
choice. 

Mr. WILEY. I think I] understand 
fhat the answer would be “Yes.” The 
Senator says that he has n» freedom of 
choice. I would sugg st thi t that is not 
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quite correct. Any bill may be taken 
from the calendar, by amendment con- 
verted into a joint resolution, and a vote 
had on it. The Senator can move to do 
that here. As he knows, in committee 
we tried to have a joint resolution re- 
ported, but we could not do it. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Now I come to my next 
question. The Senator apparently is 
proceeding on the assumption that the 
pending resolution has no effect. We 
heard the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] say that it was a constitutional 
process. I should like to call attention 
to paragraph 6, which has been so much 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 
The high military leaders of this country, 
pursuant to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, appeared before a congressional 
commitiee and submitted to us, as was 
done when the request for arms was 
made, the recommencations of the Chief 
of Staff and of the President, namsly. 
that four additional ground divisions be 
sent to Europe. I invite attention to the 
end of paragraph 6 of the concurrent 
resolution whereby we approve such 
action. We approve. I understand the 
Senator's position. He feels that that is 
not dignified enough; that it must be 
by way of a joint resolution. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. CAIN. By no means. We are not 
interested in dignity. We are interested 
in any instrument which will authorize 
the President of the United States to 
take a course of action, and not approve 
what he has already done. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. i understand 
the Senator to say that the language does 
not authorize. The Senator would strike 
out the word “approve” and substitute 
the word “authorize”? 

Mr. CAIN: In the case of a bill or 
joint resolution the President must either 
sign or veto it. 

Mr. WILEY. If it looks as though we 
cannot get a joint resolution, what shall 
we do? 

Mr. CAIN. I will tell the Senator 
what we can do. I thank the Senator 
for asking the question. We are getting 
something we know is wrong. Senators 
who 2 years ago were convinced we were 
wrong are rising to defend something 
that can only be rationalized. That is 
the basis of the whole argument. 

Mr. WILEY. Then we find ourselves 
in the position that the President must 
either come to Congress or a joint reso- 
lution must be introduced and the 
ground gone over again. If conditions 
are so serious as the Senator from 
Washington says they are—and he has 
said they are very serious, very critical, 
and very threatening—nothing would 
be accomplished, and we do not know 
what the result would be. 

I come now to the second point of my 
question, Paragraph 6 states: 

6. It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be 
obtained of any policy— 


There, in substance, we tell the Presi- 
dent in no uncertain terms that after he 
has his four divisions we want him to 
come to us for congressional approval 
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of any subsequent policy under the North 
Atlantic Pact. Is not that true? 

Mr. CAIN. Will my good friend tell 
me what we have told the President? I 
characterize the resolution to which he 
makes reference as being a pious hope. 
The Senator, who is a constitutional 
lawyer, has just confirmed the declara- 
tion that it is nothir ? but a pious hope. 
The Senator has stated that we are going 
to tell the President that we want him 
to confer with us. Iam merely suggest- 
ing that unless we tell the President that 
he must confer with us, he has the dis- 
cretion or judgment to do so or not, as 
he sees fit. 

Mr. WILEY. It is more than a pious 
hope. The resolution ‘confirms the 
statements of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Connatiy], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Acheson, and myself. 

I next come to the question which I 
previously asked. Would the Senator 
say that instead of congressional ap- 
proval there should be congressional au- 
thorization? Should the resolution say 
that it is the sense of the Senate that 
the President must obtain congressional 
authorization? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; but the Senator from 
Wisconsin is referring to a Senate reso- 
lution, which in itself is but an expres- 
sion of opinion. It never could be legally 
binding on the President in any sense of 
the term. 

Mr. WILEY. Let us teke the other 
resolution. Would the Senator from 
Washington have it read thet it is the 
sense of the Congress that congressional 
authorization should be obtained? 

Mr. CAIN. The sense of the Congress; 
but unless that sense is expressed in a 
law signed by the President, it continues 
to be nothing but a pious hope. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Iam pleased to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very happy 
to respond to the argument which I have 
heard today. As I stated in my open- 
ing argument, I fully agree that in view 
of what occurred at the time of ratifi- 
cation of the Atlantic Pact, as was so 
ably recited by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington today, as the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] says, 
there is at least a moral, if not a legal, 
responsibility upon the President to sub- 
mit to the Congress what he wants in 
the nature of implementation of the 
pact. To that I agree. But I am sat- 
isfied that if the Senator will read re- 
cent history, which records that the 
President has sent more than 500 air- 
planes to the occup:.tional forces, has 
authorized the construction of airfields, 
and has sent 100,000 or more men into 
the occupation forces, the Senator will 
soon see that we reach a situation in 
which the constitutional powers of the 
Commander in Chief nay come into di- 
rect conflict with his possible actions 
under the Atlantic Pact, if he arrives at 
the conclusion that defense of the United 
States needs action. 

I agree that there should be imple- 
mentation by congressional action but I 
do not agree that we are accomplishing 
enything by stalemating the entire pro- 
gram and creating a further crisis in 
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Europe if we defeat these resolutions. 
#3 the Senator knows, they are the best 
we could get from the two committees. 
We tried week after week to get some- 
thing better, and the Senator himself 
voted to report the resolutions. Now, if 
we kill the goose that laid the golden 
egge—and I presume this is a golden 
egg— where will we be? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wis- 
consin will speak in his own right at a 
later time. All I can do is to thank him 
for the questions which he has raised. 

I disagree with what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has just said, because if I 
correctly understand his statement— 
and I think I do—he stated that we 
worked for weeks trying to get an ade- 
quate instrument which would be bind- 
ing upon the President; that we could 
not get it, and therefore we must take 
what we can get. That happens to be 
the trouble with America in recent years. 
We are accepting a great deal of medi- 
ocrity, with serious consequences. That 
is the nature of the document which is 
before us. 

Mr. WILEY. We tried to get the best 
we could. The Senator feels, does he 
not, that that would have been a joint 
resolution? > 

Mr. CAIN. Ido. 

Mr. WILEY. The vital question is 
whether or not we can bind the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If there were 
any way to get the question into the 
courts, we could obtain a decision. But 
once the President decides to take action 
in the field of national defense, there is 
no authority under heaven that can 
question his constitutional discretion. 
That is the point which is involved. 

What I am saying is that in the in- 
terest of unity between the two branches 
of Government, the Congress and the 
President, in view of the critical situa- 
tion which the Senator has so well de- 
lineated, we should bump our heads to- 
gether and bring forth the best meas- 
ure possible, so as effectively to safe- 
guard the national security and prevent 
the threatening situation from becom- 
ing worse. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FLANDERS and Mr. HUMPHREY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be glad to yield in 
& moment. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is to speak later. We want him to 
clear up our uncertainties. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have an interesting proposal to make, 
which will take not more than 30 
seconds. 

Mr. CAIN. We shall come to that 
point in a moment. I shall try to re- 
spond to the Senator from Wisconsin by 
telling him what he told us on July 21, 
1949. That should follow his remarks. 

In that connection, the Senator from 
Wisconsin has publicly stated to the 
country, “I do not like the concurrent 
resolution, but because we could not get 
anything better, we are going to take 
that which, from my point of view, is not 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Pact by the Congress.” 
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Nonetheless, on July 21, 1949, the 
Senator from Wisconsin said this: 

First. It does not in any way delimit the 
right of Congress to say what the imple- 
mentation shall be, if any, under the pact. 

Second. This, to me, is particularly clear 
because under article 9 there is the specific 
provi ion that the Council can only recom- 
mend the measures for implementation un- 
der3and5. Recommend to whom? Answer: 
To the signers of the pact. 

I hold that the international conditions 
or circumstances, as they develop, will de- 
termine the character and need of the im- 
plementation, and then the Congress will de- 
termine how this Nation shall meet that 
need. Of course, as a practical matter, if 
an emergency arises, the President, under 
his powers, would act. That power to act 
can be delimited neither by treaty nor by 
act of Congress. 


I quote those words to indicate how 
rapidly we have deviated from a princi- 
ple with respect to which we were in 
unanimous agreement a year and a half 
ago. 

Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr, FLANDERS. I have a suggestion 
to make, namely, that we amend Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 by changing its 
title to Senate Joint Resolution 18. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish that might be done; 
but, according to advice from the Parlia- 
mentarian, we cannot change the con- 
current resolution into a joint resolu- 
tion or bill. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Has the Senator in- 
vestigated that question? 

Mr. CAIN. A number of Senators, I 
being one of them, have done so, 

Mr. FLANDERS. If we put it in the 
form of a joint resolution, must it go 
back to committee? 

Mr. CAIN. We are so advised. But 
there are a number of bills on the calen- 
dar which have been passed by the 
House, any one of which could be 
brought up by unanimous consent or on 
motion. All after the enacting clause 
could be stricken out and the substance 
of the concurrent resolution could be 
offered as an amendment. If there were 
sufficient votes for it, it would become 
the law after going to conference and to 
the President for signature. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. In my humble opinion, 
the statement which I previously made 
is not contradicted at all by what I have 
said today. I stand by the statement. I 
simply say that even a Senator or the 
Senate cannot in the slightest degree in- 
terfere with the constitutional powers of 
the President. Thank God we still have 
a government of separated powers. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator tell us 
why, in his opinion, we are seeking to 
do so? 

Mr. WILEY. We are not doing it. We 
cannot do it. I say that we have no 
power to doit. What we are trying to do 
here—and I trust that it can be done—is 
to express the sense of the Senate and 
the Congress. I believe that the Senator 
from Washington voted to report this 
resolution, 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator referring to 
the Senate resolution? 
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Mr. WILEY. The Senator voted in 
favor of the Senate resolution, did he 
not? Would the Senator now vote for 
the Senate resolution? 

Mr. CAIN. I voted against the Senate 
resolution and in favor of the concurrent 
resolution as the best opportunity that 
could be offered to the Senate, reserving 
the complete right, as I said to the chair- 
man, to oppose it when it reached the 
floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Every Senator has that 
right, no matter how he votes in com- 
mittee. Any Senator has the right to 
change his. vote. I suppose the Senator 
voted to report it to the Senate so as not 
to obstruct the wish of the majority. 
Perhaps the Senator did so because he 
thought there was some merit to such a 
measure; at least that the people of the 
country should see that there was some 
kind of unity between the executive and 
the legislative branches as we endeavor 
to meet head-on the challenge which 
now comes to us from abroad. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wis- 
consin knows that there were two instru- 
ments before the committees sitting 
jointly. One was a simple Senate reso- 
lution, and one was a Senate concurrent 
resolution. An effort to have a joint 
resolution reported had been defeated. 
The simple resolution prevailed. The 
concurrent resolution also prevailed, by 
a vote, asI recall, of 16 to 8, which meant 
that a number of members of the com- 
mittees did not want either a joint or a 
concurrent resolution. They wanted 
this great problem solved by the process 
of a simple expression by the Senate in 
a Senate resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Obviously we are all 
interested in unanimity of sentiment be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches, if it can be obtained. But 
there is a consideration which is even 
more important, namely, the recognition 
of the public; I am addressing myself in 
part to my friend, the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The mail is coming in now. 
People write and say, “Do not permit 
troops to be sent to Europe without the 
approval of Congress.” As a matter of 
fact, I think we are beginning to plant 
in the public mind the belief that there 
is legislative effect in the measure which 
is now before the Senate. Certainly 
when we lead people onto that high 
mountain and they suddenly discover 
that the proposal would have no bind- 
ing effect, there is going to be a frustra- 
tion such as we have never seen before 
in this country. Does the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. CAIN. I do, sir. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I feel that the 
points being raised by the Senator from 
Washington are as important as any 
question raised in the present session of . 
Congress so far. I should like to make 
a suggestion to him—and I would be 
glad to join him if he wishes, or he can 
take the action on his own, and I will 
support it to the best of my ability—that 
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he offer an amendment to the concur- 
rent resolution changing the title to 
read “joint resolution,” and if that is 
overruled by the Chair, try to see 
whether we can establish a new ruling. 
It seems absurd on the face of it that 
we can preserve the title to a bill, a reso- 
lution or what have you, and completely 
change the subject matter, but that we 
cannot preserve the subject matter and 
change the title. That seems to me to 
be an astonishing parliamentary situa- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Vermont has made a very 
reasonable suggestion. Certainly I 
would wish to associate myself with him 
in his desire to determine if we can 
change a concurrent resolution into a 
joint resolution without unnecessarily 
delaying the operation of the Congress. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. Would it be possible, sir, 
by any means whatsoever, to change the 
concurrent resolution which is pending, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, to a 
joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
by unanimous consent, the Chair is ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. WILEY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I do not 
yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Washington declines to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin made reference to 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georcr]. I wish to offer only one com- 
ment on what the Senator from Georgia 
said to the Senate on July 21, 1949. As 
I read the treaty, it seems to me to be 
very simple. Taking the treaty as a 
whole, and giving effect to all its parts, 
especially articles 3, 5, 9, and 11, it seems 
to me that there does arise an obligation 
of mutual aid and assistance. What that 
aid is to be, when it is to be extended, 
how much aid is to be given, upon what 
terms or conditions the aid is to be ex- 
tended, are all matters reserved to the 
Congress. That is necessarily so. From 
the express language of the treaty it is so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ’ 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that during the debate on the North 
Atlantic Pact a reservation was offered 
to article 3 reserving the right of the 
Congress, or reserving the right of the 
United States to pass at a future time 
on whether we would give arms of any 
kind, including atomic bombs? 

Mr. CAIN. I think I do so remem- 
ber, sir. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
also recall that at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings there was not the slightest sug- 
gestion that article 3 bound us in any 
way to send troops to Europe, or that it 
had anything to do with troops? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not believe the ques- 
tion of troops came up, but it might 
very well have. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I recall the debate, 
and I collaborated with my colleagues in 
it, and I believe a reservation finally was 
voted on with reference to article 3. In 
view of the statement made by the Sec- 
retary of State and by General Marshall 
and others it was never considered at any 
moment that article 3 had reference to 
troops. For that reason there was noth- 
ing put into the reservation with ref- 
erence to troops, but only with reference 
to armament. 

Mr. CAIN. No, but what was put into 
the legislative background of the treaty 
as ratified were the assurances of the 
distinguished Americans whose contri- 
butions I have just offered to the Senate, 
that there was not any reason for 
arguing the point that when the time 
came to implement the treaty—whether 
we send troops or whether we send arms 
it is an act of implementation—the au- 
thority to decide what ought to be done 
would vest in the Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
is definitely correct in that statement. I 
did want to point out that a considerable 
study was made of article 3, and with 
respect to what it meant, and in view 
of the legislative history, the hearings, 
the statement of Secretary Acheson, and 
the statements of others with respect to 
that particular subject, there was no idea 
of sending any troops under article 3 to 
guard or defend Europe. That was, by 
construction at least, by interpretation, 
stated to those opposing the treaty to be 
completely out of the picture. Article 5 
was the only article that had anything 
to do with sending troops to Europe. I 
call that to the Senator’s attention be- 
cause that is my recollection of what oc- 
curred. I made a considerable study of 
the matter, because I was trying to de- 
termine what the treaty meant, and 
what we ought to do to protect the right 
of Congress in the future to speak in 
behalf of the American people. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the observa- 
tion the Senator from Utah has just 
made. I know the Recorn will benefit 
from it. I would be so bold as to sug- 
gest that he consolidate the study he 
made and offer it during the course of the 
present debate, in order that all of us 
may become as familiar with an im- 
portant facet as is the Senator from 
Utah today. 

Mr. WATKINS. ` I have a copy of the 
speech I made at that time which I shall 
be glad to send to the Senator. I am 
quite sure many Senators would not be 
present on the floor when and if such 
a speech were again made by me. I do 
not think many were present when it 
was made originally, and I believe it 
would be love's labor lost to make it over 
again. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will be kind 
enough to send it to me I shall read the 
speech, and offer it for the Recorp, so 
anyone in or out of the Senate can read 
it if he wishes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, there were 
other bits of testimony from the debate 
on the Atlantic Pact ratification two 
years ago which at my request were 
assembled by the Library of Congress. I 
ask unanimous consent that they may 
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be made a part of my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. WILEY, CONGRESSIONAL Record, volume 
95, part 7, page 9022: 

“Article 9 of the pact establishes a council 
to consider matters concerning the imple- 
mentation of the treaty. The council will 
consider. It has no authority. A council is 
a body which makes recommendations, & 
group of men, including at least one named 
from among our own people, to represent us 
in consulting with representatives of the 
other nations. They will consult together. 
If it should happen that we do not penetrate 
Russia, if the hand of death does not change 
the consuls of the Russian Empire, if condi- 
tions become more and more challenging, of 
course the question of implementation will 
be thrown into our laps. It may be thrown 
into our laps anyway. But at this time, 
under the conditions which now exist, there 
is no obligation upon us to vote for an im- 
plementation, because there is no attack, 
But let it be understood that if we ratify 
this treaty, we shall be making with our asso- 
ciates an international compact and a deal 
under which we mean just what the treaty 
says.” 

Mr. Dulles, July 12, 1949, page 9277: 

“It is conceivable that, in the future, some 
of the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
might seek to pervert it by building up great 
military establishments and bringing about 
an armament race. If that happened it 
would, in my opinion, be a grievous distor- 
tion of the intent and purpose of the pact. 
But—and this is vital—that cannot occur 
under the treaty without our consent, and 
the Congress has that situation under its 
control.” > 

Mr. Dulles, July 12, 1949, page 9279: 

“In my opinion, the pact commits the 
United States to a joint effort to devise a 
program of collective defense. When that 
program is submitted it will contain many 
elements. Presumably there will be pro- 
visions for bases; and for armaments here 
and there. The implementation of the 
treaty will come before the Congress in some 
form, and at that time Congress will pass 
judgment upon whether or not that is an 
advantageous thing to do, in harmony with 
the spirit and purpose of the treaty.” 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. WATKINS, July 14, 
1949, page 9459: 

“Mr, CONNALLY. No, Mr. President; there 
is no obligation to furnish arms. How does 
the United States obligate itself? It obli- 
gates itself by a vote of the Senate on the 
treaty, or by the passage of a law. There is 
no man in the Government, even the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who can obligate 
this Nation on this, that, and the other 
thing. The Constitution provides the way. 

“Let me say to the Senator from Nebraska 
and to any other Senators who entertain 
his views, which are quite extensive on this 
subject, suppose we ratify the treaty—I see 
a sneer upon the face of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], but that is all right. 
It is very becoming to the Senator. 

“Mr. WATKINS. I was just on the verge of 
laughing, I thought it was very humorous. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is perfectly 
free to laugh. Many people laugh every time 
they look at the Senator from Utah: Of 
course, that is meant in all good humor. I 
could tell that the Senator was getting ready 
to laugh. 

“But, Mr. Pzesident, suppose we ratify the 
treaty and some of the nations say they want 
arms, who is to say how much in the way of 
arms they should receive? Who is to say 
when we will give them the arms they want? 

“Something has been said regarding the 
council. The council has no authority to 
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bind any nation. We are all in a common 
enterprise, we all have the same objective. 
I think we should get together and talk over 
the situation, and after we shall have done 
so, it is up to us and to the other nations 
to determine for ourselves what the im- 
mediete situation requires. If we feel the 
situation requires the furnishing of arms, 
we will probably furnish some arms. But, 
after all, it is up to the Congress. It is up 
to the minority leader as well as other 
Senators.” 

Mr. WHERRY, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 95, part 8, page 9883: 

“Such freedom of action must be preserved, 
Mr. President. We have no righ’ to bind the 
membership of future Congresses to a limited 
freedom of action. Under no circumstances 
should we do that. At all times we should 
have a right, without any moral obligation, 
to consider the proposals for arms under 
article 9 which might be submitted by the 
Defense Council. We should have the right, 
without a limitation of any kind, to consider 
what those proposals are, and, in the light 
of our fiscal policy and the need of our own 
defense, we should then consider such 
proposals.” 

Mr. GEORGE, July 21, 1949, page 9898: 

“As I read the treaty, Mr. President, it 
seems to me to be very simple. Taking the 
treaty as a whole and giving effect to all 
its parts, especially article 3, article 5, article 
9, and article 11, it seems to me that there 
does arise an obligation of mutual aid and 
assistance. What that aid is to be, when 
it is to be extended, how much aid is to be 
given, upon what terms or conditions the 
aid is to be extended, are all matters reserved 
to the Congress. That is necessarily so, In 
the express language of the treaty it is so.” 

Mr. AIKEN, July 21, 1949, page 9913: 

“The Atlantic Pact and the military-aid 
program, although possibly dependent upon 
each other, are each separate and distinct, 
Their joining together is entirely dependent 
on the will of the Congress, The two may 
meet. But it is for the Congress of the 
United States, exercising its sovereign con- 
stitutional right, to determine the time and 
the conditions for such a meeting, and even 
whether this meeting should take place at 
all. It is with this understanding, con- 
firmed by the distinguished senior Senators 
from Michigan and Texas as well as by the 
State Department, that I intend to vote for 
the pact.” 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, earlier I 
said, as my second reason for opposing 
the resolution, that I would not support 
any further implementation of the At- 
lantic Pact until we have reason to be- 
lieve that excluded North Atlantic com- 
munity nations will be offered member- 
ship. I could not possibly speak more 
seriously on this question, because I be- 
lieve that my position is not only sound, 
but that it will give more people a better 
chance to live in the perilous world of 
tomorrow. I mean that, sir, not merely 
because I believe in this position, but be- 
cause almost every qualified witness I 
have listened to has maintained that a 
true collective defense establishment for 
the North Atlantic community can only 
be brought about by including the re- 
sources of nonmember European nations, 

In offering the administration’s views 
on Monday, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], who is the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, said this, among other 
things: 

Let us look at the record. In support of 
the proposition that the security of the 
United States is inexorably bound to the 
security of Europe and that it is in our 
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interest to help defend the free world, the 
committed heard from General Eisenhower, 
Secretary Marshall, General Bradley, General 
Collins, Admiral Sherman, General Vanden- 
berg, General Clay, and General LeMay. 
This is a formidable array of military brain 
power. These witnesses, to a man, agreed 
that the United States should send addi- 
tional American troops to Europe to serve 
as a part of the North Atlantic Command, 
and that such a move was in our national 
interest. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
has given us from the record but a 
part of the record. The generals to 
whom the Senator from Texas referred 
said what he credited to them, but they 
went on to say a great deal more. The 
Senator from Texas did not bother to 
tell us what these distinguished Ameri- 
cans fully said, nor do I think he in- 
tends to do so. From what the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee stated on last Monday, one could 
assume that our military leaders in gen- 
eral had agreed that the collective and 
integrated defense included within the 
North Atlantic Pact nations was ade- 
quate to the future. I am convinced 
that not a single one of them maintains 
this view. 

Every single one of these great Ameri- 
cans has said chat the strength of our 
collective security effort will be im- 
measurably increased if presently ex- 
cluded European nations are brought 
within the Atlantic Pact membership. 

Mr. President, to my mind, in these 
days, the administration is using our 
military leaders as cat's-paws. The ad- 
ministration uses the portion of the tes- 
timony coming from military leaders 
which will best serve the administration’s 
purposes. The administration would 
have the American people believe that 
our military leaders are practically re- 
sponsible for designing the Atlantic Pact 
security system. I believe, Mr. President, 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The military will do the best they can 
with a system put together by politicians, 
which is precisely what the Atlantic Pact 
is at this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the Senator 
from Washington give us any evidence 
in support of the statement he has just 
made? 

Mr. CAIN. I expect to provide quite a 
great deal of evidence before I conclude, 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. CAIN. Let me say to the Senator 
from Utah that if one of us prepares for 
a fight here, he prepares to answer ques- 
3 using the equipment that is avail- 
able. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me observe that 
I have suspected that what the Senator 
has just said is the truth. I have heard 
the charge made that it is true, but to 
date no one has brought forth the wit- 
nesses who could testify regarding it. 
I understand that probably all of them 
are gagged, and that probably the Sen- 
ator from Washington could not get any 
evidence. 
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Mr. CAIN. No, we have much evidence 
which came through normal procedure 
and fashion; but that evidence is not 
known to the American people generally. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Washington intend to enlighten us 
on that point? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will have 
patience, I shall do so. However, if the 
Senator runs out of patience, if he will 
refer to the Recorp tomorrow, he will 
get precisely an answer on this point. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam very curious on 
this point, but I shall exercise patience. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I am interested in the 
Senator’s statement, because if a fight- 
ing man is preparing for a fight, he 
generally does everything he can to get 
ready for it. I should like to ask this 
question: How can we get ready for a 
fight with Joe Stalin unless we really 
prepare for it? 

Mr. CAIN. I am going to answer 
that question; and it seems to me that 
the proper answer involves a presenta- 
tion of the important things the gen- 
erals—the military witnesses—have said, 
and not merely some of the things they 
went on to say. 

Mr. President, I wish I had an oppor- 
tunity to say to the world with a voice 
which had some effect that I am con- 
vinced that we are getting ready to fight 
in Western Europe without being pre- 
pared to use the instruments which are 
available to us. We are building in 
Western Europe a defense establish- 
ment which is the counterpart of a man 
with only one arm. I shall tell the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and other Senators 
what they already know, namely, that 
2 weeks of hard-headed, demanding, 
political leadership—not military leader- 
ship—could add 1,000,000 fighting sol- 
diers to the instrument called the At- 
lantic Pact, Ishall document that state- 
ment as best I can, and I shall challenge 
anyone to prove I am wrong. 

If the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton speaks only the truth, and if he 
could convince others of it—namely, 
that 1,000,000 men are being excluded 
only because of national prejudices and 
self-interest—would not it be in the best 
interest of the free world to tear out by 
the roots some of those prejudices, and 
bring together some of the great nations 
which want to fight for freedom? Then 
we would have no need to fight the Rus- 
sian, because his political leaders would 
not dare fight us. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator tell 
us from which countries the 1,000,000 
men are to come? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall do so in not mors 
than 60 seconds. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do any of them 
come from Italy, the country which now 
has both its hands tied behind its back 
by reason of the Italian peace treaty? 

Mr. CAIN. The answer is “no,” be- 
cause Italy is a member of the Atlantic 
Pact. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Did the Senator 
ever take into consideration what forces 
we might get from the Italians if we 
untied their hands by getting rid of that 
treaty? 

Mr. CAIN. I was one of the Senators 
who voted for the Italian peace treaty. 
Since its ratification, I have learned to 
my sorrow that as an American I made 
a mistake in voting for something which 
I thought would accomplish one pur- 
pose, but has done precisely the oppo- 
site. The sooner we undo that peace 
treaty and permit the Italians to work 
in full concert with the other nations 
of the so-called, but misnamed, North 
Atlantic community, the better off free- 
men are going to be. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the S mnator aware 
of the fact that during World War II 
the Italians had nearly 2,000,000 men 
under arms and about 6,000,000 men in 
reserve, ready to bear arms? 

Mr. CAIN. I spent 5 or 6 months, as 
I now recall, in the Italian campaign, 
but that was at a time when the Italians 
had become cobelligerents. Probably I 
should not say this, but I am reminded 
of it—— 

Mr. WATKINS. I point out to the 
Senator that the figures show that dur- 
ing World War II the Italians had about 
8,000,000 men in their reserves and in 
their armed forces. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly they had a great 
many men in uniform. 

Mr. WATKINS. However, under the 
Italian Peace Treaty, the Italians can- 
not have in uniform more than 250,000 
men, at the outside—which is not a suf- 
ficient number to police that country 
against any possible uprising of Com- 
munists. 

Mr, CAIN. I have learned to believe 
that the Italian Peace Treaty was a 
mistake. 

Mr. WATKINS. Italy has been taken 
into the Atlantic Pact for the purpose of 
helping defend a part of the territory we 
are supposed to help defend, and yet the 
Italians are handcuffed and cannot de- 
fend even themselves, 

That is one more of the blunders of 
the administration’s foreign policy which 
has put us in the position we are in today. 

Mr. CAIN, It is a great difficulty, and 
I hope that question will be reopened in 
connection with the reopening of the 
Italian Peace Treaty. 

The Senator’s question recalled to my 
mind the situation which existed in Italy 
shortly after the landing at Salerno, 
where I, together with most of the Amer- 
icans who landed there, had not been 
before, and we had been out of circula- 
tion and away from gommynications, and 

e did not quité appreciate what the 
status of the Italian military forces was. 
As I recall—and I may be in error—dur- 
ing the time it took for the ships to go 
from North Africa to Salerno, the Ital- 
ians had become cobelligerents, of which 
we were advised upon landing, but Which 
we did not fully understand. We spent 
a considerable amount of time, during 
the first few weeks, in capturing people 
who turned out to be our friends, which 
led to quite a number of unnecessary 
arguments. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to make one 
further observation? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I greatly appreciate 
the fact that the Senator has come 
around to the point of view of the 10 
Senators who voted against ratification 
of the Italian Treaty. As one member 
of the group, I am glad to welcome him 
to the ranks of those who think the Ital- 
ian Treaty was a mistake. 

Mr. CAIN. Every Senator, of course, 
is perfectly free to vote according to his 
best judgment on every issue. On cer- 
tain occasions, of which I certainly would 
characterize the occasion of the consid- 
eration of the Italian peace treaty as 
one, I made an error in casting my vote, 
though at the time I thought I was right. 
I may say that, under the leadership of 
the Senator from Utah, who has a pri- 
mary interest in this matter, I shall cer- 
tainly work with him and anyone else in 
endeavoring to undo the damage which 
we did in that respect several years ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
sincerely for that statement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I regret that I missed 
the opening portion of the Senator’s ad- 
dress. However, during the time I have 
been present I have gathered that he is 
documenting the assurances which were 
given that Congress would have control 
of the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. I have 
done that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may say, if permit- 
ted to sound a personal note, I voted for 
the North Atlantic Treaty on the basis 
of those assurances, What has been of- 
fered to rebut what I considered to be 
the moving value of those assurances? 

Mr. CAIN. Until this moment, I do 
not, think any considered judgment has 
been offered to Senators generally in jus- 
tification of avoiding or ignoring those 
assurances. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, whom I do not wish to involve in this 
argument, was among those who joined 
in such assurances 2 years ago, and quite 
sincerely, but now, because we cannot 
get a satisfactory joint resolution or bill, 
he contends we should support the con- 
current resolution, which, from my point 


of view, would destroy the effectiveness 


—— — 


— 


of 1 ssurances, 
MX. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does anyone attempt 
to avoid the effect of those assurances; 
and if so, what is the reasoning be- 
hind it? 

Mr. CAIN. During the time I have 
been on the floor, and supplementing 
that by a reading of the CONGRESSIÓNAL 
Record, within the past few days, I have 
neither heard nor read ahy comments by 
Senators as to why these assurances are 
being overlooked, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Texas told the Senate on Monday 
that the full membership of the com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services completed 11 days of continu- 
ous hearings on the Wherry resolution 
and questions arising from it. He added 
that during those hearings the commit- 
tees closely questioned the leading mili- 
tary authorities of the United States, 
outstanding public servants of the past 
and present, members of the American 
public, and, last but not least, members 
of the United States Senate. This, I 
think, leads to the answer to questions 
raised but recently by the Senator from 
Utah. What these witnesses said has 
provided me with a valid reason for op- 
posing Senate Resolution 99. 

All the Senator from Texas said with 
reference to these witnesses is true. But 
why have not the Senator from Texas 
and other spokesmen for the administra- 
tion emphasized what these outstanding 
Americans had to say concerning the 
European nations which are not mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact? What the 
witnesses said is important to the Sena- 
tor from Washington, as it should be to 
every other American citizen. What they 
related ought to be impressed upon the 
mind of the American public. 

For reasons which were impelling, the 
report of the committees included a sec- 
tion entitled “The Place of Greece, Tur- 
key, Spain and Yugoslavia.” I said a 
few moments ago that two weeks of 
hard-headed political work might pro- 
vide an additional 1,000,000 men under 
arms for the North Atlantic Pact; and 
the Senator from Utah asked, “What is 
the nature of the Senator’s authority?” 
I give it now, as coming from the report 
of the two Senate committees which sat 
jointly. This is what the committees say 
by way of advice to the American people 
and to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. From page 19, continuing on 
page 20, of the report, I read: 

17. THE PLACE OF GREECE, TURKEY, SPAIN, 

AND YUGOSLAVIA 

In developing the capabilities of Western 
Europe to resist Communist aggression, the 
committee believes that, insofar as possible, 
full use of all available assistance to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
be sought. To this end Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey are important. Turkey 
has a national will to resist aggression and 
& very effective ground army. The Turkish 
contingent in Korea has distinguished itself 
for its fighting ability, The Gi'éek Army has 
been engaged in war and has demonstrated 
its combat worthiness. The Yugoslav Army, 
while lacking modern equipment, is sub- 
stantial and would add considerable strength 
to the military forces of Western Europe. 
While the present fighting qualities of the 
Spanish Army are not known, it would con- 
stitute a potential resource and the geo- 
graphic location of Spain would be most 
helpful. Spain has 350,000 men under arms; 
Yugoslavia, 330,000; and Greece, 150,000. Re- 
liable estimates are not available as to the 
present size of the Turkish Army. ae, 

It is, however, fair to say that the addition 
of over a million armed men, Who would 
fight for their freedom, would contribute 
immeasurably to the security of Western 
Europe and be ah additional deterrent to 
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Soviet aggression. Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey would lie on the flanks of any Soviet 
attack to the west. Almost without excep- 
tion the witnesses agreed that it would be 
desirable to include the forces of the four 
states in the forces available to oppose Com- 
munist aggression. 


That terrific statement came, not from 
the administration, whence it should 
have come, but from the two committees 
of the Senate. Mr. President, why do 
you think that section is included in the 
committee report? Do you think it is 
there because the administration wit- 
nesses, including the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense, addressed 
themselves to the need for utilizing the 
resources of these four nations? Sec- 
tion 17 is in the report for no such 
reason. 

To me it is both incredible and amaz- 
ing but nonetheless true that not a sin- 
gle solitary administration witness had 
a word to say about Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, or Yugoslavia in their prepared 
statements. Every reference to these 
nations came as a result of questions 
directed at witnesses by members of the 
committee. Again I compliment the 
senior Senator from Nebraska because 
he was responsible for the hearings. 
Had it not been for him there would 
not have been any report and no con- 
sideration would have been given to 
these excluded nations who could make 
available to the Atlantic Pact today a 
million men under arms. How unrealis- 
tic can the administration become? 

A few moments ago, the Senator from 
Wisconsin asked me, in all seriousness, 
“What can we do to stop the threat of 
Communist aggression, if we do not rush 
four divisions to General Eisenhower’s 
army?” The only response I can make 
is, let the Nation face reality. If the two 
committees know what they are talking 
about—and I think I can establish it as 
a fact that they do—why do we not press 
for the admission into our collective se- 
curity system of certain nations who 
have something with which to fight, and 
the greatest asset and the greatest vir- 
tue of all, which they can give to us for 
nothing, namely, the determination to 
resist aggression. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. The point made in the 
general thesis of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is one which certainly ought to be 
thoroughly considered in the debate 
upon this measure. The suggestion 
which the Senator is making is in har- 
mony with article 10 of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact. Was the Senator expecting to 
bring into the discussion that particular 
article? If not, with his permission, I 
should like at this point to read it. 

Mr. CAIN. Ishall appreciate it, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will read it. 

Mr. CASE. From the North Atlantic 
Treaty, I read: 

ARTICLE 10—NEW MEMBERS 

The parties may, by unanimous agreement, 
invite any other European state in a posi- 
tion to further the principles of this treaty 
and to contribute to the security of the 
North Atlantic area to accede to this treaty, 
Any state so invited may become a party to 
the treaty by depositing its instrument of 
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accession with the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America will inform each 


of the parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession, 


So, in the North Atlantic Treaty itself, 
there is the definite provision that the 
parties might by unanimous agreement 
invite participation by other European 
states who were in a position to further 
the principles of the treaty and to con- 
tribute to its purposes. Was there in 
the hearings any suggestion that the 
State Department or that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had made any 
attempt to invite other nations, or to 
secure the agreement and consent of 
other nations who are at present parties 
to the North Atlantic Pact to accede to 
the invitation? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will wait 
for a very few moments, I should like to 
state, not my own views on the matter, 
but the testimony offered to the two 
committees, sitting jointly, by the Secre- 
tary of State, from which the Senator 
from South Dakota may judge for 
himself. 

Like most other Senators, I have wor- 
ried for years about the ever-diminish- 
ing purchasing power of the American 
dollar. I am not less concerned by our 
depreciated American political leader- 
ship. When that leadership talks from 
prepared statements about collective se- 
curity without making reference to the 
nations which could add strength to that 
security, then we have solid reasons to 
worry about its character and intelli- 
gence. When that leadership tells us 
that the free world is in peril, that the 
need for stimulating morale in Europe 
is urgent, that unless we commit to 
Western Europe four American divisions 
overnight, the whole house of cards will 
fall down around our heads, and, at the 
same time, fails to make us aware of 
where large numbers of troops and a 
full measure of courage are immediately 
available, then we have a right to doubt 
both the effectiveness and the intelli- 
gence of our leadership, We ought to 
do more. We ought to denounce such 
leadership and get rid of it. 

Our only excuse for committing 
American forces to Europe is that we 
seek to offer such a solid and unified de- 
fense line to an enemy that he would 
not dare to attack it, or to win the re- 
sulting war if he should attack it. No 
military man alive would ignore the 
availability and strength which can be 
found today in Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia. 

If there is any urgency about the day 
in which we live, and I think there is, 
then the sooner we do business with 
everybody who wants to do business with 
us, the better off all of us and the 
North Atlantic community will be. I 
cannot support a proposition which 
would make it less likely for us to do 
business with the excluded nations. If 
it be true that some Atlantic Pact na- 
tions are not interested in cooperating 
with the excluded nations, we shall only, 
by sending American forces, make it 
easier for such Atlantic Pact nations to 
continue their resistance to the admis- 
sion of the excluded nations. If this 
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does not make logic and sense, I do not 
know what does. I shall not support 
any longer any half-measures or meas- 
ures which have so little rhyme or rea- 
son to them. 

It is hard work for any Senator on 
any day to speak at length, but we fight 
for what we think is right. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to make an observation, and in mak- 
ing it I wish to make it clear that I am 
one of the Senators who favored the very 
position which the Senator from Wash- 
ington is now taking. I agree with the 
Senator entirely on his point. There 
are some questions, Mr. President, which 
I think we should consider 

Mr. CAIN. I wish the Senator would 
put them into the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. They are 
in the pact itself. Article 6 contains this 
language: 

For the purpose of article 5, an armed 
attack on one or more of the parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian departments 
of France, on the occupation forces of any 
party in Europe, on the islands under the 
jurisdiction of any party in the North At- 
lantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer, 
or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of 
any of the parties. 


The report on the North Atlantic 
Treaty has this to say: 

Article 6 specifies the area within which 
an armed attack would bring the provisions 
of article 5 into operation, 

Thus, the obligations under article 5 are 
strictly limited to the area described. 


Agreeing with the position which the 
Senator from Washington is taking, that 
would have broadened the responsibility 
of the whole group. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. An attack 
on one is an attack on all. We enlarged 
the whole area of responsibility as well 
as the area of strength, 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. I have 
known for a long time that the Senator 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Washington were as one in hoping. to 
bring together the collective strength of 
the so-called North Atlantic commu- 
nity, which would include nations now 
excluded. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is de- 
fined as the North Atlantic community, 
which would include all the nations 
which have asked to join with us for 
collective security. It might require a 
renegotiation with the other countries 
parties to the treaty. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes, it- would. In my 
opinion, the North Atlantic area is a mis>- 
nomer. As I understand, when the 
North Atlantic Pact was first under con- 
sideration we did not, for example, in- 
clude Italy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CAIN. From the moment we in- 
cluded Italy we no longer, in a technical 
sense, could refer to the result as being 
the North Atlantic area, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senate entirely on that point. 
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Mr. CAIN.. We have continued to use 
a wrong name, but it is the only one we 
have for the moment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The observation of the 
Senator from Washington it seems to me, 
is clearly in point, for in article 6 refer- 
ence is made to the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, which, of course, tech- 
nically speaking, are just beyond the 
North Atlantic. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. But even though article 6 
does refer to the present parties as mem- 
bers of the pact, article 10, to which I 
have previously referred, definitely con- 
templated that the membership might 
be expanded. It did not use the phrase 
“the territory in the North Atlantic 
area,” which is under the jurisdiction of 
the present members of the pact, but 
used the phrase “and to contribute to 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 
That is a broad area. From the stand- 
point of security there are other areas 
which are involved. If we include 
French Algeria we immediately think of 
certain areas in Africa. But, in har- 
mony with the Senator's principal posi- 
tion, certainly article 10 definitely con- 
templated that there would be an at- 
tempt to bring other nations into mem- 
bership in the pact. 

I certainly hope the Senator may be 
persuasive enough to get some kind of 
an answer as to why efforts have not 
been made, if they have not been made. 

Mr, CAIN. The Senate of the United 
States can do anything it wants to do. 
It can rewrite its rules and change its 
procedure, and so forth. We can do the 
same thing with reference to the North 
Atlantic Pact. The pact itself permits 
12 nations, at any time they want to do 
so, to open up the doors and to say, 
Come on in.“ Continued refusal will be 
a great shock to some nations, because 
they are becoming tired of the delay. 
One nation I can think of, and I shall 
address myself precisely to it, has been 
knocking on the door of the Atlantic 
Pact since before the pact was ratified. 
The first excuse given as to why it would 
not be taken into membership was that 
it was in the Mediterranean. Lo and 
behold, to its amazement and surprise, 
when the pact was ratified it included 
Italy. The admission of Italy destroyed 
the substance of the first excuse given. 
There have been a number of other ex- 
cuses given. 

Mr. WILEY rose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield, first, to the Sena- 
tor from. Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that he might very well take 
the matter up with the State Depart- 
ment and the advisers of the State De- 
partment who were in that area, to find 
out what has been done. The 96 Sena- 
tors do not seem to agree very well on 
what is meant by simple language. In 
the Atlantic Pact there are 10 or 12 na- 
tions. Senators know that a decision 
must be unanimous. A nation outside 
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the pact may be taken in only by the 
unanimous vote of the member nations, 
The only part of the Senator’s statement 
as to which I should like to have him get 
more information is with respect to the 
fact that our Government has been work- 
ing on the problem, and has made Greece 
an ally and Turkey an ally. Turkey will 
fight. Greece will fight. Whether they 
can be incorporated into the pact will 
depend entirely upon all the members of 
the pact, as the distinguished Senator 
knows. 

My hope is that this debate will not 
build a great iron curtain so that we can- 
not even see the objective which all of 
us are trying to reach. Everyone agrees 
that, if we could get unity and get the 
nations which the Senator has men- 
tioned into the field in support of Amer- 
ica, we would be much stronger. We will 
have the Turkish Army if we can give 
them munitions and the proper training. 
We will have the Greek Army. They are 
fighters. There is no question that Tito 
will fight with us if Tito’s land is invaded. 
We have with us the major number of 
nations the Senator mentioned. Spain 
is the other one, and so far as America 
is concerned, we have already stated that 
we want Spain. 

Mr. CAIN. Who has stated in this 
country that we want Spain? : 

Mr. WILEY. I suggest the Senator go 
to the State Department and find out. 

Mr. CAIN. I will have something to 
say on that subject in a few minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Just as we cannot agree 
on the issue, we cannot even agree as to 
what the attitude of the Government has 
been in recent months on that question, 
Those of us who sat in the committee 


-hearings know what the attitude with 


respect to Spain has been, and we know 
which member of the pact has stopped 
Spain. The point I am making—and I 
hold no brief for the State Department— 
is that with the fine statement which the 
Senator is making today, I hope he will 
not make the situation more confused, 
so that our people will not know where 
we are: One further question: If we de- 
feat the resolutions, where do we go from 
here? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to answer 
the question of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. He asked me: “Where do we go 
from here?” He asked me: Where do 
we go from here if we defeat the reso- 
lutions?” We would move, I hope, in 
the direction toward which we ought 
to be moving, namely, to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States, under the 
provisions of the Atlantic Pact, for which 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Washington, and many 
other Senators voted, make recommen- 
dations to Congress; let Congress do 
with those recommendations, through 
the same procedure, what it did with 
the President’s recommendations to pro- 
vide arms for Europe, and lay upon the 
President’s desk a bill or joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN, Certainly. 
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Mr. CASE, Far from muddying the 
waters or confusing the issue, I desire 
to go on record as saying that this 
debate is making clear to the country 
what is involved in the resolutions. The 
country is entitled to know. That is 
why I want to join in what the Senator 
said a moment ago in commending the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr, WHERRY] 
for bringing the issue before the people. 
If it sounds confusing it is only because 
the original announcement of what was 
proposed to be done may have looked 
simple and thereby perhaps misled 
Senators. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senatot from 
Wisconsin used an unfortunate word. 
There has been nothing confusing this 
afternoon. What is confusing to the 
average American is why important as- 
surances by great Americans should be 
given at one time.and in less than 2 
years the same Americans should advise 
the people of the United States to do 
something else. There is the confusion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. T shall yield in a moment. 
First, I should like to say that I listened 
to every word of the distinguished 
American, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the chairman of the two committees 
sitting jointly, when he made his pres- 
entation on Monday. A great deal of 
what the Senator from Washington has 
said this afternoon was developed from 
the hearings before those committees, 
but they were not mentioned by the 
Senator from Texas in his presentation. 
His choice of subjects and emphasis are 
obviously his own. The country wants 
to know what has not yet been said, so 
that the Nation will have a reasonable 
opportunity to obtain information, I 
wonder whether we are pursuing a wise 
course. 

One paragraph more and I shall yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. As I 
said, all of us are fighting for our Na- 
tion as best we know how. In the re- 
cent past the Senate passed a momentous 
manpower bill. It provided for great 
things. It provided for frightening 
things, too, It provided for drafting 18- 
year-olds, universal training for the 
youth of America, 2 years’ service for 
every draftee, and a ceiling of 4,000,000 
men. The Senator from Washington 
was in full support of the manpower bill, 
He did not, however—and I think this 
view deserves consideration—vote to 
draft 18-year-olds, to be committed to 
service in Europe, when the 18-year-olds 
and their older brothers in the excluded 
nations to which I have just made ref- 
erence are not to be permitted to join in 
the defense of freedom in the North At- 
lantic community. 

If we are to live and survive in the 
future it will be because every available 
nation is doing everything it can for the 
common good. Anything short of this: 
character of collective effort will surely 
end in disaster for everyone. To take 
an example, in the last war Turkey did 
not fight. The President of the United 
States, the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, and the Chancelor of Germany, 
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did all they could to make Turkey come 
in on his side. Certainly Mr. Churchill, 
with his personal visits to Turkey, did 
everything he could to have Turkey come 
in on the side of the Allies. Hitler 
worked as hard to get Turkey to come in 
on the other side. Turkey sat down. I 
want to suggest a possibility, and I think 
it is a true one. If war were to break 
out in Western Europe before the At- 
lantic Pact or the United States, through 
a unilateral arrangement had an agree- 
ment with Turkey, the chances are that 
we, the so-called free people, would not 
have available to us some of the finest 
fighting men the world has ever known 
of as of tonight, and who would like to 
join hands with America and the other 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it the Senator’s under- 
standing that Turkey would be willing 
at this time to associate itself with the 
North Atlantic alliance if offered the 
opportunity to do so? 

Mr. CAIN. I have a prepared state- 
ment, and as part of my statement I 
shall prove—or rather I should say I 
will establish something, because we are 
not interested in proving anything; we 
are trying to offer some information. I 
will tell the Senate the date when Turkey 
first asked for membership in the At- 
lantic Pact and why she did so. I am 
going to tell why Turkey was then re- 
fused, why Turkey has since been refused, 
and why Turkey, today, sits in hopeful 

` anticipation, but little expectation, of 
being taken into the North Atlantic Pact, 
I hope it will constitute a valid contribu- 
tion to the debate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it the understanding 
of the Senator that Turkey, one of the 
finest fighting powers in Europe, has 
been ready and willing, and is ready and 
willing today, to join the North Atlantic 
alliance, but that if war broke out Tur- 
key would sit it out unless she were a 
member of the North Atlantic alliance? 

Mr. CAIN. First, partly because I 
have personally visited with practically 
every national leader in Turkey, aside 
from the President, I can say without 
fear of contradiction that Turkey not 
only wanted to be a member of the At- 
lantic Pact but still wants to be, 

Secondly—and I can state only my own 
feeling—if we do not soon open the doors 
and treat Turkey as a first-class nation, 
we may find that there is a great deal 
of human nature among its citizens, too. 
In the event of trouble in Western Eu- 
rope, there would be too great a likeli- 
hood, to suit my purpose, that Turkey 
might say, “We tried to get into that 
show for a long time, but they did not 


distitiguished “— 
want us, and ih eae we do not know who is Senator trot Wenktugton wilt agree with 


going to ¥ Wi, We had better sit tight 
and find out.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator think of 
many nations in the North Atlantic 
alliance today which have as many assets 
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and as few liabilities to offer the alliance 
as does Turkey? 

Mr.CAIN. Turkey has an asset which 
no other nation in Western Europe, in 
my opinion, has tosuchanextent. That 
asset is a total lack of fear and a deter- 
mination to fight any aggressor who may 
pop up at any hour of the 24 hours of the 
day. 

Some days ago when the Senator from 
Washington addressed himself to the 
Korean situation, he stated that what 
Korea really needs is more Turks, or 
people with the determination of the 
Turks. I knew that to be a fact when 
T said it, and it is still true. 

Mr. CASE. And Turkey occupies a 
strategic position. 

Mr. CAIN. Oh, yes, indeed. 

If the Senator from Louisiana, who 
is a very close friend of mine, does not 
happen to be present when I reach the 
Turkish section of my address, I suggest 
that he may find something worth while 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to re- 
turn to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington in 
response to a question asked him by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
relative to clarifying the issues. Per- 
sonally, I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Washington for the high 
tribute paid the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska earlier in his speech relative to 
bringing the issue before the people of 
the United States. I wish to say—and I 
am not doing it in the sense of “mule 
trading’—that I think there has not 
been a more valuable member of either 
committee than the Senator from 
Washington. I sat alongside him in 
hearing after hearing, as we listened to 
the testimony offered before the two 
committees. He certainly has brought 
before us today an address which shows 
the industry with which he worked on 
the joint committee. The issues which 
he has raised and the observations 
which he has made are most informa- 
tive to Members of the Senate. 

I am convinced in my own mind that 
as Senators went through the hearings 
each day somehow there infiltrated into 
the minds of all members of the com- 
mittees the thought that, regardless of 
what constitutional power the President 
might have in time of peace to send 
troops here, there, and everywhere, the 
provisions of the treaty and the prom- 
ises made by the explainers of the 
treaty, those who took part in the debate 
on the treaty revealed that the imple- 
mentation of article 3, according to the 
provisions of the treaty, was a matter 
for the Congress to determine in con- 
nerion with our policy of national de- 

ense. Iam 


that statement. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Washington has read the report of 
the committee with regard to the powers 
of the President to send armed forces 
outside the United States. On the sec- 
ond page of the report is a statement 
entitled “Foreword,” by the senior Sen- 


. other man; but the Senator from 
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ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. Sen- 
ators can decide for themselves, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, whether 
the interpretation of the constitutional 
powers recommended by the committee is 
correct or otherwise. 

I wish to point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington certain lan- 
guage on page 20 of the report. Before 
I ask him a question I should like to read 
this statement: 


The power to send troops abroad is cer- 
tainly one of the powers which the Presi- 
dent may exercise in carrying out sUch a 
treaty as the North Atlantic Treaty or the 
United Nations Charter. Since it is a power 
which only he can exercise, provisions of 
these treaties which have to do with such 
measures of defense may certainly be deemed 
to be “addressed” to the President. 

In the absence of a clear indication in a 
treaty as to the exact nature of the action 
required to carry it out, there arises the 
question as to which branch of the Govern- 
ment has the duty of interpreting the inter- 
national obligation which it imposes. Is it 
the Congress or the President which must 
say whether or not the purposes and com- 
mitments of a treaty require the sending of 
troops abroad? Alexander Hamilton clearly 
expressed the view that it is up to the Presi- 
dent to interpret the international obliga- 
tions arising under a treaty. He wrote: 

“The President is the constitutional execu- 
tor of the laws. Our treaties, and the laws 
of nations, form a part of the law of the 
land. He, who is to execute the laws, must 
first judge for himself of their meaning. In 
order to the observance of that conduct 
which the laws of nations, combined with 
our treaties, prescribed to this country, in 
reference to the present war in Europe, it was 
necessary for the President to judge for 
himself, whether there was anything to our 
treaties, incompatible with an adherence to 
neutrality” (Corwin, op. cit., p., 237). 

Certainly in the absence of congressional 
prohibitions the President is entitled to in- 
terpret the obligations of the treaty to meet 
the circumstances as they arise and to act 
upon his own interpretation to the extent 
that it is within his constitutional functions 
to do 80. 


I ask the Senator if in his opinion that 
interpretation in any way complies with 
the statements made by those who ex- 
plained the treaty when they came be- 
fore the Senate and, in answer to the 
question, “Does this include the sending 
of manpower?” said over and over again, 
“No; when any further implementation 
of the Atlantic Treaty under article 3 is 
needed, it will be for the Congress of 
the United States to determine the pol- 
icy. Congress will determine the char- 
acter of mutual aid.” 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator if that is not exactly the op- 
posite of what we are told today. Is not 
the interpretation of the treaty explain- 
ers, when they were seeking votes on the 
floor of the Senate during the gel 10 55 
the North Atlantic ae ick exactly 
opposite of what Wé Ae to E va a 

Mr. C Í can rely only on what 
responsible American public officials 
have told us, and what they told the 
Nation 2 years ago when the pact was 
before the Senate for ratification. Those 
leaders prevailed upon the Senate to rat- 
ify the pact, because of their assurances 
that its implementation was the preroga- 
tive of the Congress, I can speak for Po, 
as. - 
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ington feels positive that, with the possi- 
ble exception of four or five, not a single 
Member of the Senate would have voted 
2 years ago for the North Atlantic Pact 
if they had been told that the Executive 
had complete authority to implement 
the treaty by sending American forces 
to an international command in peace- 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
call that when the junior Senator from 
Nebraska concluded his statement be- 
fore the two committees he was cross- 
examined by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE]? 

Mr. CAIN. Iso recall. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will ask the Senator 
if he recalls this statement, from page 
689 of the hearings on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 8: 

Senator GEORGE. Then, looking at article 11 
of the treaty, Senator WHERRY: 

“This treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out by the parties in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses.“ 

“Its processes“ means all of its processes, 
does it not? 

Senator WHerry. Yes, sir. 

Senator GEORGE. It was so interpreted by 
the Secretary of State at the time this treaty 
was presented to us? 

Senator WHerry. Yes, sir. I might stay 
with that point sufficiently long to say that I 
had extracted all of the colloquy between 
Senator GEorGE and Secretary Acheson, for 
use in my remarks, but because of the length 
of my statement decided to leave it out. 

Senator GEORGE. Can there be any doubt 
in your mind that when the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Pact it was understood 
that each of the articles of the treaty was 
to be carried out by the “constitutional 
processes,” whatever they were, of the 
country? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Grorcr. That is the way I under- 
stood it. I recognize such a thing as public 
morality, and I do not think any government 
can long retain the complete confidence of 
the people if it is unwilling to abide by its 
own interpretation of a treaty when it sub- 
mits it to the Congress. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Washington if he does not 
agree completely with the observations 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CAIN. I have brought my own 
documented case in support of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to the floor this after- 
noon. I wish to say that I apparently 
share the view held by the Senator from 
Georgia in this instance, that I hold the 
view held by the Senator from Nebraska 
in this instance, and that other Senators 
share my view. There is no conceivable 
doubt in our minds that there was no 
intention, less than 2 years ago, to im- 
plement the treaty in any way, shape, or 
form without recourse to the Congress of 
the United States, 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a final question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I ask, Who is 
confusing the issue? Who is muddying 
the waters? I ask the Senator if it is 
not true that all the resolution does is 
to say that the President of the United 
States shall comply with the provisions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty in imple- 
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menting the treaty according to article 3 
before an attack has occurred, and ac- 
cording to section 5 after an attack has 
occurred. Is it not a fact that the de- 
bate which has taken place and the 
action which has taken place have been 
in an effort to clear the issue, rather 
than to permit it to become confused, 
to the effect that the President of the 
United States shall alone implement the 
treaty under such powers as are dis- 
cussed in the article, Powers of the 
President To Send the Armed Forces 
Outside the United States? 

Mr. CAIN. I believe the Senator from 
Nebraska to be conclusively correct in 
that comment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Washington has been discussing the ex- 
clusion of Spain, Turkey, and other 
powers from the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. I agree with the Senator that the 
North Atlantic Pact could not possibly 
have been adopted by the Senate had it 
not been for the assurance of the Sec- 
retary of State, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] on our side of the aisle, to 
the effect that any proposal for imple- 
mentation by arms or by troops or other- 
wise would have to come to the Congress 
of the United States for approval; that 
it must be done under the power of the 
Congress and under a law enacted by 
the Congress. 

A moment ago the Senator was dis- 
cussing the exclusion of important coun- 
tries of Europe interested in defense and 
interested in attacking communism on 
every front, and defending against its 
encroachment. While he was discussing 
that subject he mentioned the Man- 
power Act passed last week by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, which contains 
provisions which are, as I think the Sen- 
ator described, terrifying in their impli- 
cation, disturbing to our whole social 
structure, upsetting to our whole educa- 
tional program and community life. 
Does the Senator know of any country 
participant in the Atlantic Pact, which 
was ratified by the Senate, which has as 
rigid a manpower act as was passed by 
the Senate, containing, as it did, the 
universal draft feature, the age limit of 
18, and the tenure of service in the 

9 

Mr. CAIN. The answer to my friend, 
the Senator from Ohio, is that there is 
no nation in Europe which presently has 
felt it necessary to move as far in the 
direction of the manpower question as 
has the United States through the recent 
action taken by the Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Washington agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that at the present time the 
United States is furnishing money and 
materials representing more than 50 per- 
cent of all the efforts of the Atlantic 
Pact nations in their rearmament pro- 
gram? 

Mr. CAIN. I only know that we are 
furnishing a tremendous amount of the 
things which are needed by those coun- 
tries in order to put themselves in a 
stronger military posture. Whether 
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that represents 50 percent of their own 
capacity or their own contribution I do 
not know. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think proper figur- 
ing will show that in the war effort alone 
the contribution of the United States, in 
money and materials, already is above 
50 percent. And now, by the so-called 
Manpower Act, we are moving to the 
point where, if war should come in Eu- 
rope, we will have to furnish a majority 
of the manpower likewise to defend 
European countries against Russian ag- 
gression. 

Mr. CAIN. Thatis correct. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Washington differed in their views on 
the manpower bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is, on the UMT 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. I supported it in its 
entirety, because I think we live in a 
critical period, and the sooner we get 
out of it the better. It was my hope, in 
supporting the bill, that it would be an 
evidence of leadership to other countries 
elsewhere with whom we are allied in 
one way or another, and that they would 
the more rapidly keep pace with us so 
that jointly and collectively, severally 
and individually, we might present a 
united determination to resist an ag- 
gressor, any possible enemy, and find a 
solution at the counsel table. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Ohio was, of the opinion that the uni- 
versal military training measure, as 
drafted, with the unlimited ‘power of 
the President to put it into effect when, 
as, and if, he deems desirable, and with 
the power to use American boys in any 
way he cares to use them, and set up 
for them any kind of training, was a step 
toward destruction of our own economy 
and our own social institutions in Amer- 
ica, and would far offset any advantages 
we might gain by encouragement of 
Europe, through the Marshall plan aid, 
for which the Senator from Ohio voted 
in the hope that it would give encour- 
agement to the countries of Europe to 
build their own economies, to meet their 
own needs of the future. 

We are presented here today with the 
same kind of a request, that we do some- 
thing to encourage Europe. For one, as 
a Member of this body, I feel that un- 
less they themselves generate their own 
courage and patriotism and determina- 
tion, there is not sufficient money in 
America to buy that determination by 
any measure Congress might pass in 
the nature of a universal military train- 
ing bill, or even in the draft bill which 
I supported. I feel that we will not by 
any such action give very much encour- 
agement unless they have the self-de- 
termination which they alone can gen- 
erate, and which cannot be bought with 
American dollars or American sacrifice, 
or with the lives of American boys. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I will yield to the Senator 
from New York in a moment. I very 
generally agree with what my friend 
from Ohio has said with reference to 
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what is an undeniable fact, that the de- 
termination on the part of free peoples 
to resist an aggressor is going to decide 
whether there is to be peace in the fu- 
ture. I could not feel more strongly in 
support of Europe’s progress in that di- 
rection. I hope it will increase in power. 

Mr. BRICKER, The Senator has en- 
couraged me to ask one more question. 
Does the Senator from Washington have 
much hope that the European nations 
will respond at this time to the act of 
the United States by implementing and 
strengthening their own position, which 
I feel is a necessity? Does the Senator 
feel that our act will encourage them 
to do so? 

Mr. CAIN. That is a very difficult 
question to answer. I would rather ap- 
proach the Senator’s question from this 
point of view: I am absolutely convinced 
that if all the nations of the North At- 
lantic area would join themselves to- 
gether, they could build a defense line 
in Western Europe adequate to the con- 
tainment of communism. 

Mr. BRICKER. I might say that I 
agree entirely with the Senator from 
Washington, but as one, I feel that that 
is a necessary prerequisite to this coun- 
try sending troops to Europe. I shall 
express myself tomorrow on that point. 
I think I shall be in general agreement 
with the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I think so. I am in favor 
of sending troops to Europe, to a unified 
defense structure. 

Mr. BRICKER. After the program is 
planned, when we know what each coun- 
try is going to do, the Congress of the 
United States will pass upon that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. I have no resistance such 
as some of my colleagues have; and I 
can understand their resistance, but I 
simply do not share it. I wish America 
to supplement the activities of our allies 
throughout the North Atlantic commu- 
nity; but if we are to have a fair chance 
to succeed if war is imposed upon us, 
we should begin to work at once with 
all our allies. I see nothing to be gained 
by saying again, as I and other Sena- 
tors have said in years gone by, that 
although we do not like what is in front 
of us, although it is not adequate to the 
task, yet—inasmuch as we cannot get 
what we want—we shall vote for what 
is offered to us. In this issue I think the 
time has come for me to “leave the boat,” 
so to speak; and from now on I will vote 
for those measures which impose, with 
reference to the rest of the world in 
which we live, conditions which are rea- 
sonable and understandable and which 
join all of the free world together, so 
that all the nations of the free world can 
share, and share alike, in the heavy re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

Iam very much inclined to believe that 
if we send our four divisions to Western 
Europe right now—as obviously we are 
about to do—there will be no ensuing 
reason for the nations in the North At- 
lantic Pact to say that the time has come 
to offer admission to the North Atlantic 
Pact to those nations which thus far 
have been without the Pact. Iam afraid 
that under these circumstances the other 
nations of the North Atlantic Pact will 
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be inclined to take that position be- 
cause they will know that where four 
divisions have come from, more will be 
available. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. So, instead of en- 
couraging them, the sending of four of 
our divisions might well result in deter- 
ring Europe from meeting its respon- 
sibilities, because then the countries of 
Western Europe would very likely feel 
that inasmuch as Uncle Sam had helped 
them then, in the future Uncle Sam 
would move into the breach once more. 

Mr. CAIN. That is my feeling. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I have listened with 
surprise and disquiet to the colloquy be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Washington and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Washington realizes the calamitous sit- 
uation which would ensue if we aban- 
doned Western Europe. 

Mr. CAIN. I do not wish to abandon 
Western Europe; I desire the Senator 
from New York to know that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly the impres- 
sion which I and, I believe, other Sena- 
tors now on the floor have received from 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington is that he wishes 
to have us do nothing until we are cer- 
tain that Western Europe can defend it- 
self against what a former distinguished 
President of the United States, Mr. Her- 
Des Hoover, called the flood of the Red 
tide. 

Of course, under present circum- 
stances unless we give to the Western 
European countries some assurance, 
some degree of promise of support, as 
outlined by General Eisenhower, we 
simply cannot possibly expect them to 
stand up alone, having no certainty that 
the forces, the might, and the leader- 
ship—and I place great emphasis on 
the leadership—of the United States will 
be at their side. It seems to me that is 
what the Senator from Washington is 
advocating. 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to suggest—and 
T hope I can do so in such words that the 
Senator from New York and everyone 
else will understand it, that what I have 
been saying all afternoon is not that I 
want to abandon Europe. With refer- 
ence to this recent portion of the debate, 
what I have been saying is that certain 
nations within the North Atlantic com- 
munity, called the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions, are so motivated and guided by 
their prevailing prejudices and animosi- 
ties of one kind or another—or perhaps 
they are thoughtless; I do not know— 
that they are not determined to take ad- 
vantage of -the great manpower re- 
sources which are available to them 
among the free nations existing in the 
North Atlantic area, but not members of 
the Atlantic Pact. I have said that I 
am not interested in these four divisions, 
as such. If there is a real determination 
in Europe to have a collective security 
system, I will vote—and rather gladly— 
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to commit, in supplementing that de- 
fense establishment, any number of 
American divisions. 

However, the Senator from New York 
probably has seen something of war. I 
myself have seen too much of it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. So have I. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate that. The 
Senator from New York has seenit. He 
voted, as I did, for the manpower bill, 
which in peacetime will conscript our 
18-year-olds. When those boys go 
abroad, wherever they go, the Senator 


‘from New York and I want them to have 


the best possible chance to live. 

The Senator from New York is likely 
to say that war might break out in West- 
ern Europe 6 weeks from now or a year 
from now. If it does, and if the free 
peoples do not have available to them 
the resources of Turkey, Greece, and 
Spain—to mention but three exam- 
ples—thousands and thousands of young 
Americans are going to die so needlessly. 
Therefore, I am no longer going to sup- 
port any proposition which does not give 
the people I represent a fair chance to 
live. It is so needless. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from New 
York has asked me the question, I wish 
he would give the Senate his interpre- 
tation of why, 2 years after the Atlantic 
Pact was ratified, now that the great 
and sovereign nation of Turkey, which 
is doing so much in Korea, has at least 
twice, and probably more times than 
that, applied for membership in the At- 
lantic Pact and an opportunity to offer 
all that Turkey has to offer to freedom 
everywhere, the nations of Western Eu- 
rope have not responded to that offer? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that I have the 
greatest admiration for the fighting 
abilities and for the great heart of the 
people of Turkey and the people of 
Greece. 

Mr. CAIN. Good. 

Mr, LEHMAN. It may very well be 
that we may associate ourselves, in a 
common defense, with countries other 
than those which now are included in 
the Atlantic Pact. However, the reso- 
lution now before the Congress is an im- 
plementation of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I think the Senator 
from Washington may very well urge 
his views with regard to widening the 
field of the common defense; but I do 
not believe that the mere fact that 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, and other coun- 
tries are not included in the Atlantic 
Pact is justification for the Senator’s 
saying that he will vote against the res- 
olution, the adoption of which is essen- 
tial to implement the Atlantic Pact. 
` Mr. CAIN. Of course, that is simply 
one man’s opinion. I might work against 
what I thought was the position of the 
Senator from New York, but I see little 
reason for saying that I see no justifica- 
tion for the Senator’s vote. The Senator 
from New York is going to make up his 
mind in regard to how he will vote. He 
may be on sound ground in attacking my 
position, but not in attacking my vote. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no intention of 
attacking the vote of the Senator from 
Washington, but I do not think I should 
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necessarily refrain from expressing my 
very definite views regarding the posi- 
tion taken by any other Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to have the 
Senator from New York do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is not to question 
the good faith, sincerity, or patriotism 
of other Senators. I am simply express- 
ing a deep sense of failure to under- 
stand their position, and disapproving of 
that position, 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from New 
York can probably help me out a little 
bit, if he will kindly give me his answer 
to this situation: We are this afternoon 
talking about the need of getting more 
friends. Everyone seems to be in favor 
of that position and supporting it. The 
Senator from New York has just stated 
that he thinks it would be a fine thing if 
we were to take up negotiations with 
Turkey as soon as possible. I think I 
understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And Greece. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And possibly other 
countries. 

Mr. CAIN. When we have before the 
two committees of the Senate, sitting 
jointly, a resolution to determine what is 
best for us to do in the North Atlantic 
area, with no single political leader of 
our administration—and, believe me, this 
is not directed at the Democrats per se— 
but when no single authoritative leader 
of the administration appears before 
those committees of the Congress, as the 
representatives of the people, to utter 
even the word “Turkey,” or “Spain,” or 
“Greece,” we would be led, as members 
of those committees, to believe that the 
countries in question simply do not exist. 
With all respect, I wish to say to my 
friend from New York that, to my way of 
thinking, it simply does not make sense. 
If our political leadership within the 
State Department and within the exec- 
utive branch of the Government will not 
speak of those nations, whose assistance 
we shall need if we are to live in the 
future, members of the Congress are go- 
ing to do it whenever an Opportunity is 
offered. It is that simple. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
answer the distinguished Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. CAIN. Please do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I, of course, have no 
knowledge of the viewpoint or of what 
is in the minds of our leaders, I prefer 
not to say political leaders, because I 
really do not think it is a matter of poli- 
tics at all. 

Mr. CAIN. What is it, then, if I may 
ask? 

` Mr. LEHMAN. I think it is a matter 
of the survival of our country. 

Mr. CAIN. That is a political ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Washington looked toward this side of 
the aisle, and said, “Not referring par- 
ticularly to Democratic leaders.” 

Mr. CAIN. No. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know the poli- 
ties of General Marshall. I do not have 
the slightest idea as to the politics of 
General Eisenhower. I do not have the 
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least idea as to the politics of General 
Bradley, or of Admiral Sherman. I do 
not know. And Ido not know what they 
think about association with the coun- 
tries mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Would the Senator like to 
know? 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I complete my 
reply? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I do know that Gen- 


eral Eisenhower, General Bradley, Ad- 
miral Sherman, other members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Secretary 
of State have appeared before appro- 
priate committees of Congress and 
asked for favorable action on a resolu- 
tion which would implement article 3 
of the North Atlantic Pact. That seems 
to me to be what is before us today. 

Mr. CAIN. I respectfully beg to dif- 
fer with the distinguished Senator from 
New York on that opinion. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield, and 
if so to whom? 

Mr. CAIN. I will yield in a moment. 
What the Senator from New York has 
said is that he has not the faintest idea 
of what any of these military leaders 
think about Spain, Greece, Turkey, or 
Yugoslavia. Permit me to say again to 
the Senator from New York, I think it 
is about time he learned what they think 
about them. Not only did those leaders 
appear before the two committees of the 
Senate, sitting jointly, to urge adoption 
of this resolution, but each of those to 
whom the Senator has referred by name 
urged inclusion, at the earliest possible 
time, of the nations referred to within 
the collective defense system of West- 
ern Europe. Were it not that some of 
us feel so strongly on the question, the 
Senator would never be able to learn 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record what 
all these men think, for the subject has 
not been mentioned to date by the ad- 
ministration leaders. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to yield first 
to the Senator from Louisiana; after 
which I shall be pleased to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG. I am in agreement with 
most of the logic of the Senator’s argu- 
ment. I wonder somewhat whether I 
would agree with his conclusion. Would 
the Senator think it proper that, rather 
than defeating these resolutions, we 
amend them to state that American for- 
eign policy should be directed toward the 
inclusion of Turkey, Spain, Greece, and 
the other countries the Senator has in 


mind, within the North Atlantic 
Alliance? 

Mr. CAIN. I think it would be an 
improvement. 


Mr. LONG. Would the-Senator think 
it proper that, in sending troops overseas, 
certainly the number we are to send to 
help defend Western Europe should be 
conditioned, at least in some degree, 
upon how far those countries are willing 
to go in cooperating to build an effective 
defense bloc? 
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Mr. CAIN. I think there is much to be 
said for the position voiced by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. It is one of the 
worth-while effects of this debate that we 
are beginning now to speak of a collec- 
tive-security system for the future, a 
system ever so much stronger than the 
one we have at the present time. I am 
now pleased to yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has clarified par- 
tially the point of view I wished to ex- 
press. I desire to say to the Senator 
from Washington that his emphasis 
upon the strategic military importance 
of Turkey, with the bravery and patri- 
otism of its men and women, is very im- 
portant in this debate. Likewise, it is 
important that the heroic efforts of the 
people of Greece to maintain their free- 
dom should be emphasized, as well as 
the fact that in Spain there are several 
hundred thousand troops. 

I think it ought also to be noted, so 
that there may be a complete record, 
that one of the reasons why Turkey is 
strong today is because a leader, who is 
now under criticism, came to the Con- 
gress in the year 1946 and asked that 
Turkey be made strong. I refer to the 
President of the United States; and I 
refer also to the present Secretary of 
Defense. 

I think it should also be noted that 
one of the reasons why Greece is alive 
today as a free nation and can be spoken 
of as a potential partner in the North 
Atlantic Pact is that, again, there was 
that kind of leadership. 

I should now like to point out that 
what we are dealing with is not what 
ought to be, but what is, if, as the 
Senator from Louisiana has well stated 
and I should want to concur in his state- 
ment—it is entirely possible and per- 
haps appropriate to say that the policy 
of this country ought to be directed to- 
ward enlarging the scope of the pact, 
for which the Senator from Washing- 
ton has very valiantly, and, let me say, 
ably argued this afternoon. But I also 
think it ought to be quite clear that, 
simply because the pact is not perfect 
is no reason for turning Europe over to 
the apostles of imperfection and of vi- 
olence and of war, namely, international 
communism. Let us make it quite clear. 

I have before me a copy of a news- 
paper. Iam a bit provincial. Senators 
will pardon me for quoting the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune of March 19. I 
refer to an Associated Press story. The 
Associated Press I am sure is supposed to 
have a reputation for veracity and ob- 
jectivity in reporting the news. The arti- 
cle appears under the headline “Spain 
hints troop deal for United States aid.” 

The Senator from Washington wants 
our leaders to do something about Spain. 
Well, we find it here. We find that— 

American Ambassador Stanton Griffis 
sounded out the Franco government, they 
said, shortly after arriving in Madrid earlier 
this month to end a 65-year diplomatic 
snubbing of Spain. 

The Spanish foreign office apparently made 
these points in talking to Griffis: 

1. Under present conditions, Spain could 
not move any Spanish troops beyond the 
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Pyrenees Mountains to help defend West 
Europe. Spain’s Army is reported badly in 
need of modern weapons and parts. 

2. If the United States sends military sup- 
plies to Spain, Spain would be willing to con- 
tribute to West European defense, even by 
moving troops beyond the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains if desired. 


Mr. CAIN. I believe that to be so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I want to say 
is that there is something going on. Sec- 
retary Finletter did not go over there to 
see if his plane would fly that far; he 
went over there to talk about military 
problems, 

There seem to be two problems here, 
one to implement tue pact, and the other 
to make the pact we already have, work. 
There are always persons who want ev- 
erything to be perfect before it starts. 
That is the trouble with price control. 
In World War II we did not have as al- 
lies Spain, nor did we have Turkey, but 
apparently that did not stop the Con- 
gress of the United States from declar- 
ing war. We confronted a practical 
problem, I submit that we have exactly 
the same sort of a situation now before 
us, that of preventing war and increas- 
ing the scope of our strength. For that 
reason I want to thank the Senator for 
the point which he has brought up. 

Mr. CAIN. Both the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Wash- 
ington are headed in the same direction. 
We are going to do everything we can 
to insure peace on the face of the earth. 
We are in complete agreement on that. 

The case for Turkey, Spain, and 
Greece was tried, in part, 2 years ago, 
during the time when the Atlantic Pact 
was debated. I merely wish to say, 
briefly, to the Senator from Minnesota 
that one of the reasons for my determi- 
nation to state the case more clearly is 
that we have made progress in many di- 
rections, but we have not made the prog- 
ress which some of us dreamed of and 
prayed for with reference to strengthen- 
ing our collective security system. 

In April of 1949, the Atlantic Pact was 
signed and it was ratified at a later time. 
We will agree that it was imperfect, but 
it was ratified on the assurances that im- 
provements were soon to come. Ap- 
proximately 2 years have passed by. 
There have not been any improvements. 
So I am now working to improve an in- 
strument which was designed several 
years ago. 

Mr. KNOWLAND rose. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
make this observation. The Senator 
from Minnesota pointed out that in 1947 
the President of the United States pre- 
sented a program of Turkish aid. I de- 
sire to suggest that when he came to 
Congress with that program, which I 
supported and which many other Sena- 
tors supported, he came with proposed 
legislation, so that the policy which he 
enunciated on Greek-Turkish aid would 
have the support and approval of the 
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Congress. He received the overwhelm- 
ing approval of a then Republican-con- 
trolled Congress. So there is no diffi- 
culty, if the Congress of the United 
States is dealt with frankly and if an 
affirmative program is brought forward, 
in securing the cooperation of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In part the trouble we face today 
is caused by an effort to short circuit 
the representatives of the people in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to reach an agreement at this hour 
with my friend from Minnesota that 
there will be no discussion of prices and 
wages. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We never can tell. 

Mr. CAIN. I think we should stick to 
the subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been around the Senate 
long enough to know that germaneness 
is not a credential in connection with 
being a Member of this body. 

Mr. CAIN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall remain ger- 
mane, I merely want to say to the Sena- 
tor from California that the Greek- 
Turkish aid matter was a bit different. 
The Greek-Turkish aid program was es- 
sentially a legislative program seeking 
an appropriation, not a commitment of 
traops. In that sense there is no doubt, 
under the Constitution, as to where the 
authority for appropriation rests. There 
is also involved the authority of the 
President in the deployment of troops. 
I regret that all this argument has taken 
place. I think Congress ought to share 
in this decision, and I wish it had not 
started out in the way it did. So our job 
is not to warm over old, dry biscuits and 
talk about the mistakes made yesterday. 
Our job is to recognize that there seems 
to be an urgency in terms of getting the 
manpower to Europe which has been 
called for by a man in whom I place 
great confidence—General Eisenhower. 

So I am not going to argue about who 
was right and who was wrong. That 
point could be argued for 150 years. The 
job now before us is to move ahead and 
get action on these resolutions. I am 
not worried about the debate. Let us 
move ahead on the basis of what we have 
at hand, and then come hack to what the 
Senator from Washington has suggested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 
further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely raised the 
point that the Senator had referred to 
the action which had been taken by the 
Fresident in the Greek-Turkish pro- 
gram. I also referred to the fact that 
we have had two bills for the implemen- 
tation of arms under the treaty; and 
again the administration forthrightly 
came to Congress. Proposed legislation 
was introduced, and it received the over- 
whelming approval of both the House 
and the Senate. The thing which is dif- 
ficult for some of us to understand is why 
the reluctance in this case to take the 
matter to the Congress of the United 
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States. Certainly had the administra- 
tion come to Congress forthrightly and 
frankly, I think that many of the difi- 
culties we face on the floor at the pres- 
ent time would not now be present. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Reference has been 
made during the afternoon to our aban- 
donment of Evrope if we do not pass the 
resolutions, which are innocuous and 
meaningless, so far as law is concerned. 
Does the Senator from Washington 
agree with the Senator from Ohio that 
when we are now furnishing more than 
50 percent of the money and material 
which Europe is using in connection with 
her job of rebuilding her armament and 
military program, and when we have 
agreed by action of the Senate to defend 
Europe under the Atlantic Pact, we are 
really abandoning Europe if we do not 
send another soldier to Western Europe? 

Mr. CAIN. I cannot agree with those 
who think there is any intention on the 
part of this country to abandon Europe. 

Mr. BRICKER. Behind all this there 
is a far more important question in- 
volved than whether we send 4, 6, 8, or 
10 divisions to Europe. There is a con- 
stitutional question involving the power 
of the President of the United States, 
in contrast with the power of the Con- 
gress of the United States, as declared 
in our basic law, the Constitution under 
which we exist. By the Constitution the 
power to declare war, to control armies, 
to send troops, to appropriate money, is 
exclusively yested in the Congress of the 
United States. If we adopt either the 
simple resolution of the Senate or the 
concurrent resolution, we abandon our 
responsibility and say to the President, 
“Go ahead and send our boys any place 
in the world you want to send them, and 
Congress has no authority to stop you.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. In a moment. When I 
rose earlier in the afternoon I stated 
that there was on^ reason why I could 
not vote for the resolution, and there 
were two reasons why I would not vote 
for it. I saw no choice in the matter. 
If we were going to implement the treaty 
through a policy instrument, I could not 
go along. To the extent suggested, I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. i thank the Senator, 
and I shall express my opinion on that 
point tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from Min- 
nesota will permit me to make this ob- 
servation, he said something which is 
very interesting. He said, “I believe in 
these resolutions and I want them 
adopted immediately because the mili- 
tary authorities or the Secretary of State 
or other highly placed persons have said 
there is an urgency for getting American 
forces to Europe.” : 

Is that a fair summation of what the 
Senator said? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les; I think so. 

Mr. CAIN. What the Senator from 
Washington and other Senators are 
driving at is that if we act with the same 
urgency to incorporate the manpower of 
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the excluded nations in the Atlantic Pact 
it would result in fewer arms being re- 
quired overseas, and, what is more im- 
portant, it would result, to my mind, in 
a far greater and more effective Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the fact 
that the Senator from Washington and 
other Sendtors have brought out the im- 
portance of the incorporation of other 
nations lends some support, but I would 
remind the Senator that, under the terms 
of the pact, each signatory must take 
separate action and there must be una- 
nimity. 

Mr. CAIN. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would seem 
only a sign of poor judgment to with- 
hold our aid until we have that kind of 
unanimity. As a matter of fact, if such 
unanimity were required in our 48 
States, where we have a people of com- 
mon culture, I doubt if we would even 
have adopted the first amendment, much 
less the last one. 

Mr. CAIN. That is a good point, and 
I can understand it. On the other hand, 
there are approximately a million sol- 
diers available in one way or another for 
combat today, whose presence in a joint 
collective security system, I think, would 
be that much greater a deterrent to an 
aggressor. So we are not so far apart. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a matter of 
degree, I may say to the Senator from 
Washington. I appreciate his sincerity. 
I appreciate not only his sincerity but 
the enlightening manner in which he is 
presenting his argument. He has been 
a member of one of the committees 
which sat jointly in considering this 
subject, and he has had the advantage 
of hearing testimony which some of us 
have not heard. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall offer some of that 
testimony in my statement, and the 
Senator may think it worth while to 
consider. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reference has 
been made to Turkey. Turkey, armed 
as she is, is making her contribution 
now by the fact that she is armed and 
stands as a fortress. The Greek Gov- 
ernment is making its contribution by 
virtue of the fact that Greece has been 
able to survive and is in the Mediter- 
ranean as another fortress. Much has 
been said about Franco Spain. It should 
be remembered that if Franco did not 
have anticommunism to talk about he 
would be out of a job. His business is 
the business of anticommunism. We 
do not need to cajole him. 

Mr. CAIN. As it is with many people 
in this country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Anticommunism 
is his No. 1 commodity. After all, if we 
can take to our bosom Yugoslavia, which 
calls itself a Communist state, we can 
also take Franco to our bosom, I sup- 
pose, in order to fight Joe Stalin, 

However, what I am talking about 
now is the North Atlantic community, 
which is not mobilized, as Franco, 
Greece, and Turkey are mobilized. The 
purpose of the pact was to mobilize the 
participating countries, countries of 
many different cultures, whom we would 
join as an effective working partner. 
Let us not forget that France, Norway, 
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Denmark, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, and Belgium are powerful 
countries. 

I was greatly impressed the other day 
to hear someone say—I think it was the 
Senator from Ohio—that what we need 
to have in Europe is the will to resist. 
Let me tell the Senator from Ohio that 
if there was as much will to resist 
throughout the rest of the world as there 
is in the people of Norway, for example, 
we would not have too much trouble 
confronting us. Norway has not been 
on the charity train. She has spent her 
money well. The same can be said of 
other small countries. Where is the 
main problem in Europe today? The 
main problem in Europe today happens 
to be in France, which has been in- 
volved in wars in 1870, 1914, and 1940. 
It it any wonder that there is still a 
problem in France: 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say that I am often 
amazed that the French have been able 
to do as well as they have since World 
War II was concluded. 

What I am convinced of is that in the 
event of trouble France will need some 
help, and we had better start moving 
to help France as much as we can, be- 
cause the United States will not have 
sufficient help if the going gets too 
tough too rapidly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am delighted to 
hear the Senator from Washington say 
that if trouble ensues France will need 
help. That is exactly what I have been 
arguing. France will need help. They 
will need leadership. They will need 
arms. They, too, will do their full share, 
as will Norway, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, and other countries. That is 
exactly what General Eisenhower re- 
ported when he appeared before the two 
Houses of Congress a few weeks ago. 
It seems to me—and I ask the Senator 
whether I am right—that the Senator 
from Washington and the Senator from 
Ohio are arguing the question on differ- 
ent planes. The Senator from Wash- 
ington says we should not adopt this 
resolution, and he will vote against it, 
unless we perfect a plan which would be 
comprehensive and on a scale involving 
all free nations of the world. 

Mr. CAIN. That is one of the three 
objections I have. I hope the Senator 
from New York does not now, in the time 
of the Senator from Washington, involve 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Washington, in any differences. 
The Senator from Ohio will speak in his 
own time tomorrow. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from Ohio 
is basing his argument on doubt as to the 
constitutional right of the President of 
the United States to deploy troops abroad. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to say to the 
Senator from New York that he was not 
here earlier this afternoon when the Sen- 
ator from Washington offered three rea- 
sons as to why he thinks it is necessary 
to oppose the resolutions which are be- 
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fore the Senate. The first and basic rea- 
son is that in my opinion the concurrent 
resolution is not adequate to do the job 
of establishing what I believe to be the 
authority of Congress. In that reason, 
the Senator from Ohio is closely joined 
with the Senator from Washington, and 
I hope they will be so for 50 years te 
come. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. l 

Mr. BRICKER. We stand exactly to- 
gether in explanation to the Senator 
from New York. Itis the constitutional 
duty of Congress to determine whether 
troops shall be sent from America into 
an integrated and international army. 
Let me say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from New York 
that the Senator from Ohio is vitally 
much more interested today in this body 
following its constitutional duty and in 
not abandoning its constitutional con- 
cepts of free government than he is fear- 
ful of abandoning Europe. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. I started my address 
by saying that I would yield for all ques- 
tions. I should observe that I do not 
think any statement has ever been so 
much interrupted during the course of 
4 or 5 hours. There is good reason for it. 
During the past 2 days the Senator from 
Washington sat on the floor listening to 
one distinguished Senator after another 
offer a prepared statement, during the 
course of which it was said, and quite 
properly, that the Senator would rather 
not be interrupted and asked Senators 
to save their questions until the end of 
the prepared statement. That did not 
seem very satisfactory to the Senator 
from Washington. Therefore he thought, 
and he still believes, even though it takes 
much more time, that it is an excellent 
course to follow to yield to interrogations 
at any time during the course of his 
presentation of a prepared statement. , 

Mr. WILEY. First, I wish to say that 
there was nothing in the statement I 
made previously that should be taken 
in criticism of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I used the word “confusion,” 
and I must stand by that statement. I 
do not mean that the Senator from 
Washington has confused anything, but 
that the whole picture is very much con- 
fused. I think the situation has been 
clarified by the Senator from Ohio. 
Assuming that the resolutions are de- 
feated, and assuming that the President 
of the United States comes to Congress 
and asks for authority to send four di- 
visions to Europe, would the Senator 
vote for a joint resolution or a bill which 
would implement the North Atlantic 
Pact? 

Mr. CAIN. I might vote for or against 
either a joint resolution or a bill, and I 
would conceive either to De a completely 
legitimate and valid instrument. I do 
not conceive the concurrent resolution 
to be such an instrument. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin prob- 
ably knows, I have offered three reasons 
for objecting to the resolution, the sec- 
ond one of which we have recently been 
discussing. That reason is that I think 
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the time has come to register one’s con- 
sidered complaint against the continuing 
exclusion from the treaty of nations 
which have so much to offer. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has an- 
swered my question. I do not know just 
how he has answered it. I thought he 
said Les,“ and then “No.” But let it 
stand at that. 

Mr. CAIN. I will try to make the 
answer more clear if the Senator de- 
sires it. 

Mr. WILEY. In view of the testi- 
mony, of which the Senator is so well 
aware, and in view of the facts which 
have been developed, if the two resolu- 
tions are defeated and the President 
comes to the Congress and asks for au- 
thority to implement the treaty by four 
divisions, will the Senator vote in favor 
of such authority? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; and I want to be 
careful whatIsay. If during the course 
of the hearing and the debate assurances 
were given, which have not yet been 
given, or explanations provided, which 
we do not have, that the Atlantic Pact 
countries recognize the need for taking 
in Spain, Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia, and if during that period—and I 
think this is perfectly legitimate—we 
reach an understanding by means of 
which we are to secure victory in Korea, 
I will vote instantly for committing four 
or more American d' visions to Europe. 
Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
one further question. As he knows, the 
President has committed more than 
20,000 ground troops to the development 
of airfields, and more are going. I think 
the evidence shows that something like 
500 planes have been sent to various air- 
fields in the Near East, the islands of 
the Mediterranean, Africa, and England. 
What has the Senator to say about that? 
What would he do? 

Mr. CAIN. I will answer the Sena- 
tor’s question by saying that it is my 
considered view that the President of 
the United States, without being so au- 
thorized by the Congress, has no right 
in peacetime to commit American forces 
to an international army. 

Mr. WILEY. I did not include that. 

Mr. CAIN. I answer it in this way, 
for this reason: The Senator is raising 
another question, the answer to which is 
that, in my opinion, the President of the 
United States, as the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, has the right, 
on his own initiative, to make the de- 
ployments to which the Senator has 
made reference. But when it comes to 
committing American forces to a unified 
international command in peacetime, to 
my way of thinking that is an entirely 
different question. 

Mr. WILEY. I think it is. 

Mr. CAIN. I have tried my best to 
answer the question. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator, be- 
cause I believe his answer is that, as 
Commander in Chief, the President has 
the authority, if in his judgment it is a 
question of national defense, to deploy 
troops as he has deployed them, pro- 
vided he does not integrate them into an 
international army. 

Mr. CAIN. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. WILEY. That applies also to the 
Navy and to the Air Force, does it not? 
Mr. CAIN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. It would apply also to 


ground forces, if they were not inte- 


grated into an international army. 

Mr. CAIN. I think so. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, the President 
has perfect authority, if he desires to 
do so, to send 100,000 or 200,000 troops 
to join the occupational forces now in 
Germany. 


Mr. CAIN. He can do that within his 
own responsibility. 

Mr. WILEY. As Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. I think it would 
necessarily follow that he would be 
seriously criticized for so doing, because 
it would be only a means by which he 
could commit such troops by indirection 
to an international army. Nonetheless, 
he could do it, within his own authority. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator, 
because I think he has added clarity to 
the situation. To my mind the issue has 
been very clearly defined by the Senator 
this afternoon, when he said, as I think 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
said, in substance, that there is at least 
a moral responsibility, if not a legal re- 
sponsibiiity, for the Congress to imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. CAIN. I believe it so firmly that 
I have taken up these precious hours of 
uns which belong equally to other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. WILEY. Is there not this ques- 
tion: If the concurrent resolution is 
adopted, is that an implementation? 

Mr. CAIN. We ought not to argue 
about that, because the Senator from 
Wisconsin apparently feels that it is, and 
the Senator from Washington continues 
to feel that it simply is not. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.CAIN. It is an expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the Congress, but not 
a legal instrument. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. CAIN. If that is the Senator’s 
wish, I certainly yield. 

Mr. CASE. The observations of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
call to my mind the fact that in dis- 
cussing the powers of the President we 


‘are bringing in a new factor when we 


talk about the possibility that he has 
the authority under the Constitution to 
deploy our forces in peacetime. Much 
has been said about the Congress dele- 
gating its legislative power; and there is 
grave doubt as to whether the Congress 
can delegate legislative power. The 
President, as Commander in Chief, has 
certain powers, of course, but the point 
at issue is whether or not he has, without 
the consent of Congress, the right to 
delegate the command and control of our 
forces to an international command, 
Personally I doubt that he has such au- 
thority. I certainly think that he would 
be using poor judgment if he attempted 
to assert the right to delegate the control 
of our forces to an international com- 
mand without the express approval of 
Congress. 

Mr. CAIN. I agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota. The Senator from 
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Washington is not a constitutional 
lawyer. Therefore he can only go on the 
explanations which were offered by ad- 
ministration leaders during the time 
when the Atlantic Pact was under con- 
sideration. Those assurances and dec- 
larations were completely contrary to the 
theory that the President has power 
within himself to implement a document 
which is not self-implementing. The 
North Atlantic Treaty is obviously such 
a document. 

Mr. President, I shall continue, ready 
to answer the questions of any Senator; 
but should I be permitted to consume a 
little of my own time, I would appreciate 
it, and I can more readily finish my un- 
dertaking. I siill have some serious 
things to say, and I beg the indulgence of 
the Senate. 

On March 2 it was my happy task to 
argue for the approval of certain por- 
tions of the manpower bill. During the 
debate I said a reasonable word about 
Spain, and my friend the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] requested an op- 
portunity to reply to me with an obser- 
vation. This is what he said: 

I may say to the distinguished minority 
leader and also to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington that I, too, hold to their 
point of view. Ever since I have had the 
honor of being a Member of this body, time 
after time I have heard our military men of 
the highest rank say very definitely and posi- 
tively how important Spain is to Western 
Europe in event of a Russian attack. I have 
held the same point of view. The question 
in my mind has been: “Why do we not bring 
Spain in?” Up to as late as 3 days ago I 
had not received any kind of answer. I took 
it upon myself to go to the highest author- 
ity in the city of Washington and said to 
him, “Tell me the answer, if you have one.” 
Very much to my surprise this was the an- 
swer I received “Spain does not want to come 
in, Franco does not want to come in.” Sen- 
ators remember the old saying. Tou can lead 
a horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink.” We cannot make Franco “drink.” 

There is another point to the situation. 
The second largest party in France is opposed 
to Spain coming in under the Atlantic Pact. 
We have that difficulty and we must be care- 
ful. The dominant party, the Labor Party, 
in England does not want Franco in at this 
time. That results in another difficulty. 


Mr. President, I was deeply disturbed 
by what the Senator from Wyoming re- 
lated as having come from the highest 
authority in the city of Washington. 
What that authority said to the Senator 
from Wyoming is, to my knowledge, com- 
plete and tragic nonsense. That highest 
authority has, so far as I know, never 
been in Spain. I doubt if he has both- 
ered to study Spain. Certainly he does 
not know anything about Spain, and the 
Senator from Washington thinks it is 
high time he did. 

In the New York Times of March 18 
Spain is reported to have told the United 
States she would dispatch troops to the 
defense of Western Europe provided 
United States weapons were sent to her 
forces. In the same Associated Press 
article mention was made that some 
leading Republicans long have been urg- 
ing the State and Defense Departments 
to bring Spain into the defense ring. 
Until now the Secretary of State, so the 
article related, has resisted such pres- 
sure, saying that Spain was a problem 
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for the Western European nations to 
agree upon first without United States 
intervention. 

This last might be true, Mr. President, 
if America was not involved in Europe, 
but we are involved, and the administra- 
tion maintains that the security of the 
United States is inexorably bound to the 
security of Europe. If that be true, and 
I think it is, then we have a perfect right 
and an obligation to demand that the 
Spanish question be settled and that the 
Spanish nation work and fight, if re- 
quired, by the side of other anti-Com- 
munist nations. 

Is it not a strange if sad thing that 
every administration witness and every 
military man who has nothing to say 
about these excluded naticns in his pre- 
pared statement is quite willing to speak 
favorably of them in answers to any Sen- 
ator’s question? 

I have had the Library of Congress put 
together for me the questions cuncerning 
the excluded European nations which 
Senators asked of administration wit- 
nesses and leading military authorities 
whose names have come up occasionaily 
this afternoon. If these answers do not 
convince the Senate and the country 
that we ought to get these nations into 
the Atlantic Pact before committing 
American forces to Europe in peacetime, 
I do not know what will. 

The Secretary of State was an early 
witness before the committee. This was 
proper because he was the number one 
administration witness. It was to him 
that the committee had a right to look 
for information. In his prepared state- 
ment Greece, Turkey, Spain, and Yugo- 
slavia might just as well have been non- 
existent. I was surprised. In his reply 
to questions about these countries he was 
complimentary, but uncertain and eva- 
sive. Others may have been satisfied 
with his reply but I was not. I have ac- 
cepted too well his repeated pronounce- 
ments to the Nation that war was pos- 
sible, if not imminent at any time. In 
being willing to accept this premise I ex- 
pected to be told what role these ex- 
cluded nations would play in the event 
of war. The Secretary provided me with 
no satisfaction of any kind. But let the 
Secretary speak for himself. 

The junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, RusskLL] asked the Secretary this 
question: 

Senator RUSSELL. Mr. Secretary, there are 
millions of people who are very much con- 
cerned about the part, if any, that Spain 
might or could play in the defense of West- 
ern Europe. Do you object to stating 
whether or not negotiations are being pur- 
sued to see whether or not the forces of 
Spain can be fitted into the defense of West- 
ern Europe? 


Bear in mind that the Secretary of 
State made no reference to this question 
in his prepared statement which auto- 
matically is released to the press and ra- 
dio ot America as of the instant he gives 
it before a congressional committee. 
The questions and answers which follow 
prepared statements are not so readily 
available. Secretary Acheson replied to 
the junior Senator from Georgia: 

Secretary ACHESON. May I answer that 
question a little less directly than you have 
asked it? 
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The importance of the association of Spain 
in the defense of Western Europe I think is 
clear. I think it is also clear that the rela- 
tions of this country, and I hope of the otrer 
countries, with Spain, are now entering a 
new phase. We are sending a most able 
Ambassador to Spain, who is on his way at 
the present time. I am very hopeful that 
the objectives which you have in mind, and 
I am sure I have in mind, can be accom- 
plished. That depends upon the actions of 
many nations, our own, our partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and also on the ac- 
tions of Spain. At the present time we have 
only intimations from statements made by 
the Spanish Government as to what their 
attitude would be. We hope before long 
that we will know more about that, anc we 
hope that the development will be along the 
line of the close association of Spain and the 
Spanish contribution and mutual undertak- 
ings in regard to the defense of Western 
Europe. 

Senator Russert. I understand your an- 
swer then to be that you are hopeful that 
progress may be made? 

Secretary ACHESON, Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe. It boils down to that, 


The Senator from Georgia asked this 
question later on in the interrogation, a 
very legitimate observation and ques- 
tion: 

There are a great many people who feel, 
and I share that feeling, that the best in- 
vestment we have made in all of the billions 
we have spent in undertaking to stay the 
advance of communism has been in Turkey, 
Are any efforts being made, or any negotia- 
tions being had, to tie Turkey more closely 
into the defense of Western Europe and into 
the mutual assistance and mutual defense 
efforts to which you refer to repeatedly in 
your splendid statement? 


The Secretary replied as follows: 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes; I think efforts are 
being made, Senator Russett, and I think 
that we could also include Greece with the 
favorable things vou said about Turkey, Our 
efforts in Greece have been very satisfactory, 
and as General Marshall pointed out yester- 
day, the action of the Greek troops as well 
as the Turkish troops in Korea has been very 
fine indeed, and we are very much alive to 
the importance of bringing even closer than 
they have been in the past the cooperative 
planning and the relationship between 
Greece and Turkey and the North Atlantic 
defense. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I thoroughly agree with 
everything the Senator says about the 
importance of Spain and Greece and 
Turkey. I think particularly the Greek 
and Turkish aid bills which Congress 
passed have been a wonderful investment 
in human courage. I should like to see 
them coordinated as intimately and as 
fully as possible with the Atlantic effort, 
Of course, the Senator knows new mem- 
bers can be admitted into the Atlantic 
Pact only by unanimous vote. Is it not 
true that the more we strengthen and 
build up the Atlantic defense, the more 
life we give to it, the better the prospects 
will be of eventually having it spread out 
so as to include these countries? 

Mr. CAIN. I think the only difference 
between us is a difference of emphasis. 
The Senator from Massachusetts thinks 
that by the sending of American troops, 
forces, at this time, it will give a sub- 
stantial lift to the defense operations 
within—in literal fashion—the North 
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Atlantic Pact countries to the end that 
the more rapidly the excluded countries 
will be brought in. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. I take a contrary view, 
and do so most sincerely. That is, I 
think the time has come to bring some 
of the excluded nations in, and I think 
it may best be accomplished by America 
using caution. That is the real thing 
about which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Wash- 
ington differ. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the present 
occupant of the chair, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] raised the question with me some- 
time ago about Turkey. I should like for 
a few minutes to say some things about 
Turkey which I think have not ever been 
said on the floor of the United States 
Senate, probably because heretofore they 
have not been documented so that they 
were available. These comments are 
not designed to embarrass the State De- 
partment or our relationships with any 
other nation. But these remarks have 
been put together to convince anybody 
who wants to be convinced for once and 
all that there is no disposition on Tur- 
key’s part to drag its feet; that Turkey 
has wanted to be a part of the North 
Atlantic Pact since before that pact be- 
came a reality. 

A number of Senators seem to be of 
the opinion that Turkey could become 
a member if Turkey wished to do so. 
I simply wish to get rid of that assump- 
tion, for it is not valid. In case I step 
on anyone’s toes, either by direction or 
by indirection, let me say in advance 
that I make these remarks only in the 
hope that those who represent the vari- 
ous nations can get together and can 
include Turkey within our defense estab- 
lishment. 

The Turkish Government has, during 
these last 2% years, approached the 
State Department through its Embassy 
in Washington and deployed continuous 
efforts in order to establish a contractual 
bond between the United States and 
Turkey. 

The stages and progress of these ef- 
forts, which started during the early 
phases of the North Atlantic Treaty ne- 
gotiations, and the ultimate results ob- - 
tained can be summarized in chronologi- 
cal order as follows: 

First. In September 1948, during the 
initial phases of the North Atlantic 
Treaty negotiations, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment made informal soundings with 
the State Department for the inclusion 
of Turkey among the initiators of the 
treaty. In its reply, so I have been ad- 
vised, the State Department contended 
that the proposed pact carried a regional 
character and that its scope did not en- 
velop the Mediterranean area in which 
Turkey is situated. 

Thereupon Turkey argued that the 
term “regional arrangement” did not im- 
ply only the defense of certain countries 
within a specific region, but also implied 
the defense of that particular region as 
a whole, and that any regional arrange- 
ment should be based on the community 
of interests, rather than upon strictly 
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geographical concepts. Turkey, how- 
ever, raised no objection to delaying this 
argument, which seemed purely aca- 
demic at the time, thus deferring to such 
a time when the conclusion of the Atlan- 
tic Pact reached its final stages its de- 
mand to be included either in the Atlan- 
tic Pact or in the Mediterranean Pact 
more appropriate to its geographical 
situation. 

Second. In February 1949, at a mo- 
ment when the negotiations of the At- 
lantic Pact were nearing conclusion, it 
was reported in the press that the in- 
clusion of Italy and French possessions 
in North Africa was being contemplated. 

Consequently, so I have been told, Tur- 
key immediately approached our State 
Department and drew its attention to 
the contradiction which existed between 
this new development and the interpre- 
tation given by the Department a few 
months ago to the term “regional ar- 
rangement”; and in view of this situa- 
tion, the Turkish Government insistent- 
ly demanded its inclusion in the Pact. 

Mr. President, at this point perhaps 
I should say that although I do not 
offer myself as an authority on Turkey, 
yet I have been there; I have some 
acquaintances and associates there, and 
I have the very best possible relationship 
with the Turkish Embassy here. It is 
through them and also as a result of my 
own studies that I have been able to put 
together what I conceive to be these 
facts. If any one at any time wishes 
to challenge any word within these refer- 
ences to Turkey, I think I shall be able 
to establish them as being facts. 

Finally upon clarification and ex- 
planations given by the Turkish Em- 
bassy with respect to Turkey’s position, 
the Secretary of State expressed sym- 
pathy with the Turkish desire, and re- 
quested Turkey to withdraw her present 
demand—promising, however, to accord 
friendly and careful consideration to the 
security problem of the Turkish Repub- 
lic after the conclusion of the Pact by its 
present signatories and upon its approval 
by the Senate. 

Furthermore, the Secretary stated, so 
I am advised, that there was no need for 
Turkey to doubt the United States re- 
action in the event of an act of aggres- 
sion upon Turkey’s territories, and added 
that Soviet Russia was perfectly aware 
of this fact. 

Third. In September 1949 the Turkish 
Embassy approached the State Depart. 
ment and proposed the conclusion of a 
Mediterranean pact around the already 
existing Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty 
of Alliance, with the participation of 
the United States, 

The State Department, I am told, ad- 
vanced the argument that this formula 
entailed many difficulties. This Turkish 
proposal has not been accorded either 
a favorable or a negative response up to 
this date, so far as I know. 

Fourth. The new Turkish Government, 
which took office following the general 
elections held in May 1950, concentrated 
once more al! its efforts upon the in- 
clusion of Turkey in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and approached, to this end, the 
chancelleries of the 12 member nations 
fcrming the North Atiantic Council. 
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Our Secretary of State, who received 
the Turkish request with great sym- 
pathy, informed the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, so I am told, that the matter was 
being given careful consideration. How- 
ever, the North Atlantic Council re- 
jected the Turkish demand with respect 
to its inclusion in the pact, and only 
decided to permit the association of Tur- 
key and Greece with such phases of the 
military planning work of the North 
Atlatic Treaty organization as were con- 
cerned with the defense of the Mediter- 
ranean. Upon intimation of this de- 
cision by our Secretary of State, in his 
role as Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council, the Turkish Ambassador ex- 
pressed—hoth publicly and privately— 
deep regret and disillusionment. I 
think his point was well taken. He 
maintained that any such military 
agreement not backed up by political 
engagements was bound to remain the- 
oretical. Furthermore, any potential 
enemy interpreting the decision of the 
council as a refusal to include Turkey 
into the North Atlantic security system, 
would either confront Turkey with the 
danger of aggression or, taking advan- 
tage of the unfavorable reaction created 
by such a decision, would attempt to 
attract the Turkish public opinion with 
tempting promises of friendship. 

With these considerations, I am told 
that the Turkish Ambassador made a 
final appeal to the Secretary of State, 
and invited the United States to estab- 
lish direct contractual ties with Turkey. 
However, the Secretary of State in- 
formed the Turkish Ambassador, so I 
am informed, that he was not in a posi- 
tion to satisfy his request. A few days 
later, in the course of a meeting, a high 
Official of the State Department con- 
fidentially disclosed to the Turkish Am- 
bassador that the decision of the North 
Atlantic Council has been taken pur- 
suant to the insistence of some European 
members of the pact not to extend the 
pact in the direction of Turkey and 
Greece. 

The Turkish Ambassador sustained his 
belief that if the United States of 
America, which is the mainstay of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization, 
gave its strong support to the inclusion 
of Turkey in this security system, no 
objection would have any weight what- 
soever. 

Fifth. When the main obstacle to 
Turkey's admission to the North Atlan- 
tie Treaty Organization was thus ascer- 
tained, it became necessary to find a new 
formula to overcome or at least avoid 
these difficulties. 

In view of this fact, Turkey ap- 
proached the State Department, so I 
am advised, with a formula which en- 
visaged merely the adherence of the 
United States to the Treaty of Alliance 
signed in 1939 between Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey. The State Depart- 
ment admitted that this formula was 
very simple and practical. There is no 
necessity to take into consideration, as 
in the case of the North Atlantic Pact, 
the observations and objections of other 
powers. The United States and Turkey 
are the only powers concerned. Since 
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the United States has already accorded 
her moral support to Turkey, this new 
legal engagement would not constitute 
an additional obligation. Furthermore, 
since a regional agreement is not under 
consideration, no other power can for- 
mulate a desire to adhere to it. Due to 
the fact that the scope of this new alli- 
ance limits the area of mutual assistance 
to an act of aggression perpetrated 
against Turkey, or to a state of war in 
the Mediterranean, it is in complete 
harmony with the foreign policy of the 
United States, cr so I believe it to be. 
Of course, it is necessary to include 
Greece in any security system to which 
Turkey belongs. Although Greece does 
not appear as a signatory power, its se- 
curity is safeguarded indirectly through 
the machinery of the proposed alliance, 
for, in the event of an armed aggression 
against Greece, Great Britain and 
France would come to her assistance, by 
virtue of their previous guarantees given 
to that country; and Turkey would then 
be under obligation to participate in the 
defense of Greece, in accordance with 
the provisions of article 3 of the Treaty 
of Alliance of 1939. The State Depart- 
ment, while stating that this formula 
was under consideration, added that in 
view of the tendency prevailing in the 
United States not to enter into new com- 
mitments, a favorable reply should not 
be expected at this juncture. This reply 
crippled the information—previously 
understood—that the main difficulty for 
the inclusion of Turkey in the Atlantic 
Pact originated from the objections 
raised by some European signatory 
powers. 

I have been rather serious in present- 
ing my views regarding Turkey. I know 
they will be read by those in authority 
within the State Department. I trust 
they will have reason to issue a state- 
ment of their own with reference to the 
question of what is to be done in the 
future about Turkey. 

Mr. President, as I said, the Library 
of Congress did a most excellent piece of 
work in providing me with a number of 
the questions asked of certain wit- 
nesses who appeared before the two Sen- 
ate committees, sitting jointly, concern- 
ing the four nations, Spain, Greece, Tur- 
key, and Yugoslavia. ‘The hour is late, 
and I shall therefore not read all the 
questions and answers; but I wish to say 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, in his very fine presentation on 
Friday last, made reference to America’s 
leading military authorities being in sup- 
port of the resolution, and in favor of 
sending four American divisions to Eu- 


rope at this time. All of that is true. 


But we must not forget that, in answer 
to every question, without exception, 
every witness of a military or political 
character who had anything at all to 
say about Greece, Spain, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia, stated for the record that the 
sooner those countries were included in 
our collective defense system, the 
greater would be the chance of free peo- 
ple to live in the Western World in the 
days of our tomorrow. 

I think I shall cite one or two of the 
witnesses by way of example, and then 
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pass over the subject, but I intend to 
ask permission that all of them be in- 
cluded in the Recorp. The witnesses to 
whom I would refer—and their testi- 
mony will be found in the hearings— 
are General Bradley, Secretary Ache- 
son, and Secretary of Defense Gen. 
George Marshall, the latter interestingly 
enough, the only military leader who 
had nothing of a substantial nature to 
Say upon the question regarding these 
countries; for with reference to Spain, 
General Marshall, in answering a ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, RUSSELL], said: 

As to Spain, that is quite a delicate in- 
ternational diplomatic question today. For 
the Defense Department, I would not care to 
make any comment at this time. 


I quote further: 

Senator RUSSELL, I thought perhaps since 
you have served as Secretary of State you 
would be able to comment from that 
standpoint. We have had the Secretary of 
State before us and he has replied that there 
are a good many military questions in- 
volved, and you say it is a question of di- 
plomacy. I had thought, perhaps, since 
you had served in both capacities, you 
might give us the answer. 


The great soldier in his own right, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, merely added: 

When I walked out of the door of the State 
Department I ceased to be Secretary of State 
very definitely, and a great deal of water 
has gone over the dam since then. 


Particular attention should be given to 
all the references made by the Secretary 
of State and by these military leaders, 
as well, because I am trying to estab- 
lish as a valid point the fact that what 
faces us is much more a political than a 
military question. Were it a military 
question, we should not be arguing about 
it, because the countries named would 
already have been included within the 
Atlantic Pact. The answer which we 
seek we must obtain from those in politi- 
cal office; and the sooner we do it, the 
healthier the future will be for everyone. 

Thad a particularly interesting answer 
from General Eisenhower whose name 
has been quoted this afternoon on a 
number of occasions. It happened that 
I was interrogating General Eisenhower 
about the advisability of bringing the 
excluded countries into the alliance, 
in order to add immeasurably and im- 
mediately to our collective strength. 
No one thus far has seen fit to quote 
General Eisenhower's answer, since 
advice of this sort was given to the 
committees in executive session, and 
it was some days thereafter before it 
was decided that certain portions of 
the testimony given by General Eisen- 
hower, not strictly related to security, 
might be made available to the public. 
The time to have made it available was 
when the General said it. I quote now 
a statement which ought to make people 
simply stand up and wonder what kind 
of political leadership is actually trying 
to run our free world. Again, to set the 
stage, I, along with certain other Sena- 
tors, was saying that in my opinion it 
would be a first-class thing if we were 
to bring these nations in. In reply to 
me, General Eisenhower said: 


As a matter of fact, Senator, I will answer 
that this way: As of now, anybody that has 
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the slightest conception of even the history 
of war—he doesn’t have to be a soldier—sees 
the hard common sense of what you have 
been talking about. Therefore there is no 
one, as I see it, who needs to be reticent 
about expressing such a view, except only 
the professional soldier, because it is not 
his business to talk in public international 
affairs. 

You people would properly resent, I think, 
if I or any other ‘soldier gets too free in 
talking about international relationships, 
where it is anything except military. But 
any man here can make his own evaluation 
of that situation, and I think it would be 
rather persuasive. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eigen- 
hower, one of the great Americans of to- 
day, charged by the President with the 
duty of becoming the supreme com- 
mander of an international allied army, 
came before us to say, “You do not have 
to be a soldier to know the great value 
which would accrue to freedom within 
the United States by including these 
countries, Spain, Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia.” Yet, in the committee re- 
port, there is not one reference to what 
General Eisenhower said, in his capac- 
ity as the commander of the interna- 
tional army. What a great pity it is to 
have the General, distinguished though 
he so obviously is, feel required to say 
to us, “I continue to be a military man. 
You Senators on this committee must 
begin to look,” is what General Eisen- 
hower was saying, by strong inference, 
“for the answers you seek ought to 
come from political levels, higher than 
the military post which I occupy.” Yet, 
how many millions of Americans have 
been led by our political leadership to 
believe that General Eisenhower and 
certain other American professional sol- 
diers are running the show around the 
world at this time? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that other excerpts from the testi- 
mony be included in the Record at this 
point, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Lone in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Senator Carn. Now my statement against 
that, Senator WHerry: Would there be an 
opportunity between now and the time 
when we could deliver troops in force and 
in being to Europe, to do something more 
than we have ever tried to do before in 
working with the American State Depart- 
ment to exercise leadership sufficient to re- 
open—if in fact they ever open, which I 
doubt—and to examine thoroughly the ca- 
pabilities and desirabilities of bringing, for 
example, Spain, Turkey, and Greece into 
this association of nations in order that 
when we have an integrated army in Europe 
we know that it consists of the best that 
all of the nations now in and out of the 
Atlantic Pact have to offer? 

Senator WuHeErry. Certainly the opportu- 
nity presents itself. 

Senator Carin. How do we go about it, sir? 

Senator WHERRY. We have to amend the 
treaty, I suppose. If anybody vetoed, it 
would be impossible to get them in the 
North Atlantic family of nations. I sup- 
pose the United States could make a sepa- 
rate alliance with Spain, if the Atlantic Pact 
nations vetoed their applications for mem- 
bership. I suppose that the State Depart- 
ment would not recommend a separate 
alliance, because they would not want to 
cause any difficulty with the two countries 
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or whatever countries are not in favor of 
Spain coming in. 

However, I would like to suggest this to 
the Senate: that if it could be done, it 
should be done. The question of morale 
building is a two-way street. If we had the 
forces that are available in Yugoslavia and 
in Greece and in Turkey and in Spain as a 
part of the Atlantic nations community, it 
seems to me it would do more to build 
morale in this country than the way we are 
working now. 

Of course, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee knows about the situ- 
ation probably better than anybody in the 
room, but I do think that every effort should 
be made. We have been told that within the 
year it might be—I am not sure—but cer- 
tainly if we could depend upon that man- 
power, by furnishing them arms, it would 
settle one of the great questions confronting 
the American people; that is, to help those 
nations defend themselves and form a bul- 
wark for Western Europe. I think every 
effort ought to be made to bring Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey into the defense plan. 

Senator Cain. Senator WHERRY, I think 
you have just rung the bell. You have rung 
the bell in this sense. You, like myself and 
a lot of other Senators, hope that these 
things are going to be done. You go on 
assurances that perhaps a year from now 
they will be done, and you and I and no- 
body else that I know anything about does 
anything about it. 

Now the question I have, is: Do we not, 
as a Congress, in viewing a strategic con- 
cept of how best to defend ourselves in 
Western Europe, do we not have a right and 
a responsibility for asking the Secretary of 
State—and I say this again without prej- 
udice—to come before these appropriate 
committees of the Congress and tell us in 
positive form what plans American leader- 
ship has in mind for securing the capabil- 
ities of those countries mentioned to work 
with us of the free world in trying to save 
our lives? Now, is that not reasonable? 

Senator WHERRY. I think it is. You are a 
member of the armed services and you are 
very much interested in the bill now on the 
fioor for debate. 

Senator Carn. In these hearings have you 
heard a serious responsible witness deny we 
should bring Greece, Turkey, and Spain into 
these defensive operations? 

Senator WHERRY. No; and to be perfectly 
frank about it, for several years I have been 
told by men in the military that it was very 
desirable especially that we have Spain on 
our side, as well as the other countries men- 
tioned. 

Senator Carn. Does not, therefore, the 
consensus of opinion indicate that there is 
no responsible person in America but what 
wants these nations in the Atlantic Pact, arid, 
therefore, if that be so, the obstacle to getting 
them into the pact must lie not in the 
United States but somewhere—I do not know 
where—in Europe, is that not logical? 

Senator WHERRY. That is logical. 

Senator Carn. Then do you not think the 
Secretary of State ought to be willing and 
desirous of coming up to frankly discuss this 
American security question with us before 
we too rapidly commit American forces to an 
integrated European army which is weaker 
than it ought to be because of the continued 
exclusion of these three nations? 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you. 

Senator Carn. My last question, sir: Maybe 
nobody in the world agrees with me in this, 
but I think what we are really talking about 
before these committees is the future of what 
is known as the republican form of govern- 
ment. I think we are testing the strength of 
our governmental structure for the future. 
It is my own opinion that if we permit the 
Executive, without prejudice to Mr. Tru- 
man, the President as a man to decide this 
matter, we shall have abdicated probably 
forever the right or the willingness of the 
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Congress to the United States, in speaking for 
the American people, to stand up and deter- 
mine this Nation's policy throughout the 
world. 

To what extent do you think that conclu- 
sion is valid? 

Senator Wuerry, I think it is a very sound 
conclusion, 

Senator RUSSELL. General Clay, I notice 
that you said that you think we should 
realistically extend assistance in the form 
of military equipment to all of the countries 
in Europe who are willing to fight to save 
their independence. You do not limit that, 
then, to the countries in the North Atlantic 
Treaty? 

General Cray. No, sir. I think that it 
would be a great mistake not to provide mili- 
tary aid to the countries who are not mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Organization, but 
who already have large and capable forces 
in being. 

Senator Russert. I assume as a military 
man you would like very much to see Spain 
and perhaps Turkey and Greece, make their 
forces available to the common effort to de- 
fend Western Europe? 

General Cray. I think it would be a great 
mistake not to use all of those countries and 
any others willing to make this fight, and I 
would include therein the elements behind 
the iron curtain, who we know are prepared 
to resist the Communist aggression if given a 
reasonable chance. 

Senator RUSSELL. As you have had a great 
deal of experience in Europe in an advan- 
tageous post to be able to observe the politics 
of Europe as any man who was there, are you 
convinced that the breach between Yugo- 
slavia and the other Cominform countries is 
genuine and sincere, that there is truly a 
breach there that would warrant our extend- 
ing military aid to Yugoslavia? 

General Cray. I think there is a very defi- 
nite breach and that we have no need to 
worry with respect to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment returning to the domination of the 
Kremlin. Perhaps the very fact that they 
were once together Las made their breach a 
more irreparable one. It is like a fight be- 
tween two brothers. 

* * * * . 


Senator RUSSELL., So when we speak fear- 
fully of 175 divisions or even 300 divisions, 
and some people use 500 divisions, we at least 
can comfort ourselves with the belief that a 
considerable number of those divisions will 
not be available for an all-out attack on 
Western Europe? 

General CLAY. I am very sure of that and 
Iam sure that they would have to leave many 
of them to cover their flanks. If you look 
behind you on that map, you will see a real 
threat to their flanks. The Turks are a great 
fighting nation. 

Senator Russett. From what little I know 
of the situation, I think the best investment 
we have made in all of our expenditures in 
Europe has been the arms aid we have made 
to Turkey. We are getting more return on 
the nickel there than we might on the dollar 
in some other spots. That is just my opinion. 

Senator RUSELL, Of course, we could make 
a more effective defense of Western Europe 
if we had all of the Western European na- 
tions in the compact, could we not, Governor 
Stassen? 

Mr. Stassen. Right. 

Senator RUSSELL. What are your views on 
whether or not we should undertake to get 
Spain and the Spanish military forces in 
the common effort to prevent war by having 
an adequate defense for Western Europe? 

Mr. Strassen. I think clearly you should 
move forward with the nations first who are 
actively organized with you and are moving 
forward with you now, but I think that it 
is quite evident that inside of a year Spain 
will be a part of the defense of Western 
Europe and of General Eisenhower's program. 
That is my own judgment and I think it will 
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inevitably unfold in that direction, but I do 
not think that you should put the Spanish 
cart before the Western European horse. I 
think you had better get the horse moving 
along first, and then hitch the cart on. 

Senator Russert. I certainly hope your 
prediction that within 1 year Spain will be 
within the orbit of the North Atlantic de- 
fense force will be borne out. 

Senator CN. Againgt your background 
and your tremendous patriotism and con- 
cern, I think you have a view on this ques- 
tion, just between Americans. How does it 
come about that there is such a pressing 
determination in terms of urgency—and you 


are but the last of a long series of witnesses 


to that question—to commit American forces 
to an integrated Atlantic Pact army and such 
a lack, such a total lack, of any eminent de- 
termination to open the membership of that 
pact to any new members? Tou yourself 
have emphasized this morning, as most other 
witnesses have, that our European allies will 
only firm up their willingness to fight and 
to defend themselves if America provides 
sizable forces in the near future. That indi- 
cates to me that there is a real need to get 
on with this work and I subscribe to that. 
Then how does it come about that we are 
80 willing to overlook vast opportunities pre- 
sented by nations not in the Atlantic Pact, 
to be of fighting assistance to us if required; 
and to use two names, particularly, I have 
never heard anybody question Turkey's or 
Spain’s willingness and determination to de- 
fend themselves. They are willing to do that, 
John Cooper, whether we help them or 
whether we do not, 

Now, will you just give us your best think- 
ing as to why we do not proceed to get these 
people into this defense establishment? To 
my mind, this is the first priority. 

Mr. Coopsr. I think that I would presume 
if I tried to answer that in the terms I know 
you want an answer. 

Senator Cain, I just want your view, Mr. 
Cooper, because we are all concerned with it, 

Mr. Cooper. I have nothing to do with 
those considerations. I would think, as you 
have said, there may be a difference of timing 
on armaments, for example: I am not argu- 
ing now that it should not be done. I am 
just giving you what may be some of the 
reasons. 

For 2 or 3 years Greece and Turkey have 
been receiving equipment and arms. They 
have probably reached a pretty high stage 
of efficiency. You have been there; I know 
that. You went out there and got them to 
send 5,000 troops to Korea, 

Senator Cain. They are willing to fight, 
and they are fighting. 

Mr. Cooper. You did that. I know that. 
You did a great deal of it. They are at a 
peak. That may be true in Spain, I have 
not been there. 

It may be the feeling of the people in this 
group that they would want themselves to 
be brought up to the higher peak. That 
might be one of the reasons. There may be 
other reasons. There is always a problem, 
too, that every country has to get support 
of its people, just as we do here. They have 
problems, perhaps, with regard to the sup- 
port of their people that we do not have, 
and it may be that we have to bring them 
over. Ido not think that we can just always 
tell everyone what they should do and have 
them do it. 

Senator Carn. I am the first to admit, Sen- 
ator, that the problem is very awkward and 
difficult, but what really concerns this com- 
mittee or myself is that none of those in 
authority even presume to suggest what 
steps are being taken to get these nations to 
fight for the free world. The Secretary of 
Defense or of State the other day, not on his 
own initiative but in answering a question, 
expressed the highest hope that that would 
be done some day, but we have a right to 
look to those in higher political authority 
for information as to what is intended. 
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Mr. Cooper. I agree with you. I have no 
executive power. I should suggest that in 
your capacity as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, you raise the question 
and find out, and I say that respectfully. 

Senator Carn. I know you do. 

Permit me this question, and answer it if 
you can at all: In your opinion, if the deci- 
sion were left to the United States do you 
believe that we would soon work out a mili- 
tary alliance with those nations talked about 
thi. morning who are not presently in the 
Atlantic Pact? 

I am obviously driving at wherein lies the 
weakness. What are the road blocks? Do 
you concur with everybody, as presumably 
you do as an American, that you want these 
nations to be joined with us? Therefore my 
question, if the decision were left to the 
United States, do you think those nations 
would soon be given membership? 

Mr. Cooper. I can’t answer that, Senator 
Carn. It would be a speculation which I am 
sorry that I cannot make. 

Senator RussELL. At the risk of being repe- 
titious, you say you would to sending 
these four divisions if the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff certify that our associates in the North 
Atlantic Treaty had promised to contribute 
enough forces to make an effective land 
army? 

Senator Tarr. That is right, effective to 
defend Western Europe. And, incidentally, 
in that respect, I do not quite see how they 
are going to defend Western Europe with 
Italian divisions, for instance. As I think 
one of the witnesses pointed out, they would 
have under that, of course, to certify that 
they had enough divisions where they had 
to be to defend Western Europe, not just 
that they had 60 divisions, of which 30 were 
in Greece and Turkey and Italy, and could 
not be gotten to Western Europe. 

But I do not presume they would make 
any such statement. 

Senator RUSSELL. Turkey and Greece are 
not in the North Atlantic Pact. 

Senator Tarr. But they might promise to 
contribute troops, They can join if all the 
members agree. 

Senator RUSSELL., I suppose you likewise 
would be willing to accept Spain into the 
defense of Western Europe, would you not? 

Senator Tarr. Yes; I think that they are an 
essential part in any kind of war I can think 
of with Russia. It seems to me Spain is as 
strategic a location as any there is in West- 
ern Europe. 

Senator Caapman. Would you like to com- 
ment on the desirability and possibility of 
Spain, Turkey, and Greece uniting in this 
mutual defense program in Europe? 

Mr. Cooper. I certainly would. Again per- 
sonally, I would like to see their strength 
added. I am not in a position, though—I am 
not trying to evade any question—just 
frankly, I do not know what steps have been 
taken. I am not in a position to comment 
on what steps are being taken to bring them 
into the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 
I am certain that with respect to working 
with perhaps the countries in the Mediter- 
ranean, certain preliminary steps have been 
taken. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think that Rus- 
sia could overrun Europe today with the 
defense army we are going to have over 
there, today or in the next 2 years? 

Governor Dewey. I hope not. 

Senator WHeRry. You have a lot of infor- 
mation. I am trying to get it. I want to 
get all I can. 

What is your opinion about it? 

Governor DEWEY. Let me put it this way: 
If General Eisenhower has a little time in 
which to bring about a new sense of unity 
of military command, he will then have quite 
an army at his disposal automatically. I 
personally think that Switzerland has dis- 
covered that she cannot live alone surround- 
ed by a Soviet sea. Switzerland could pro- 
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duce, I understand, the equivalent of 20 
divisions in 24 hours who, today, would leave 
their mountain fastnesses and go out and 
take the field. Whether she would have the 
equipment is a problem, but I should think 
she would. 

Norway is prepared to fight to the death, 
and they are really preparing, and I believe 
that Norway is all-out. 

I believe that France—and this is a thing 
that too few people know or have recognized, 
that the divisions France is producing to- 
day are the largest divisions in the world. 
They are 20,000-man divisions, and they have 
a firepower 50 percent greater than the divi- 
sions France had in World War II. 

I should say that when you add up all of 
the forces that exist from Norway to Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and if you can mobilize 
Spain's 22 divisions, and Yugoslavia’s 30 di- 
visions, and you get Greece encouraged, and 
I would give her all the arms she will take 
for half a million men and I would offer 
them tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, and 
if you get Turkey’s 25 divisions, and you 
could really unify this thing, I think Europe 
can be held and held with overwhelming 
success. 

Senator WHerry. That brings up one more 
question. Of course we do not have the 
four countries you are talking about, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, and Turkey, or West Ger- 
many, in the North Atlantic Treaty countries. 
Do you anticipate that they will be brought 
into the North Atlantic community in time 
to develop that potential power you are talk- 
ing about? 

Governor Dewey. I would hesitate to risk 
the role of a prophet but I would say that 
we had a very good chance to bring each of 
those nations into the flexible orbit of a de- 
fense army for Europe in time. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you im- 
plicitly. If you get Spain into this thing 
and all this potential you are talking about, 
it would be a wonderful thing, but when 
you say when we have that army and are 
going to depend on them, you are asking the 
American people, are you not, or saying to 
the American people, that the potential will 
come from this whole area. 

I have tried my level best to get Spain 
into the North Atlantic Treaty. I have 
failed. I think the Governor is for that. We 
haven’t gotten them in yet. We have to 
rely upon the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries for the time being, at least, in all the 
evidence has been that they can produce 
about 16 divisions and Congressman KEN- 
NEDY, from Massachusetts, testified that he 
had been over there and had great experi- 
ence and he said that it was very difficult 
to learn what number of divisions they would 
afford in a mobile army. 

Governor Dewey. I have given you all the 
information I have; I mean, all that comes 
to mind at the moment. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate your views, sir. 
I have a great and abiding respect for the 
United Nations as a debating society for the 
most part, at which nations with troubles 
ought to come and talk. Korea has taught 
me that, unless we find some improvement 
and do it P. D. Q., there is no more collective 
security in the Security Council of the United 
Nations than there is in a jackrabbit, and 
Uncle Sam had better be guided accordingly. 

You said this is a real emergency, in your 
opinion. How real do you think that it is 
and what ought we to do, from your point of 
view as a distinguished American and citizen 
throughout the world, to get ourselves most 
rapidly prepared to withstand any real 
trouble? 

General Cray. Senator, I think that with 
our air power and with our atomic bomb we 
have gained for ourselves to get ready and to 
help our associates to get ready, a period of 
time of at least a year, and maybe longer, 
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and that during that time it is up to us to 
raise the aircraft and troop equipment and 
troops which would make it extremely un- 
profitable for war to come about. I think 
what we in this country are doing recognizes 
that situation. While it has not been evi- 
dent in the full, I think by fall we will be in 
an all-out production of war equipment 
which will insure our own preparation, and I 
have hopes that in that same period we will 
get a substantial increase in European troops 
partly with what we produce and partly with 
what they produce, which will give us a posi- 
tion in which there can be no profit for war 
to Russia, and when that comes about I 
think that we can have an armed truce. I 
think it will be an armed truce for a long, 
long time without war, and the cost of main- 
taining those forces, while it will be large; 
will be proportionately much less than the 
initial cost of equipment. 

Senator Carn. Your greatest hope then, 
which I share and most Americans do, is that 
we can help to band the free world together 
so that we can make war unlikely. From 
that point of view, isn't there something the 
leadership of America and our friends of the 
North Atlantic Treaty could do to take ad- 
vantage in this next critical year of the po- 
tential and willingness and capacity of cer- 
tain nations with whom we are not presently 
doing business, just like you looked at this 
map, which makes me shudder when I look 
at the Iberian Peninsula and at that unpro- 
tected eastern flank? 

What are your suggestions as to how we 
can get action? We have been debating these 
things academically now for the last 2 or 3 
years. 

General CLAY. The Congress has provided 
for certain military aids to 

Senator Carin. Turkey and Greece. 

General Cray. Turkey and Greece. That 
is something that has, I think, paid us tre- 
mendous dividends. 

Senator CAIN. Yes, sir. 

General CLar. Not only in developing real 
fighting forces but in developing real friends. 

Senator Can, I agree, sir. 

General Cray. I personally would be very 
happy to see that extended to any other peo- 
ples who would put themselves in the same 
willingness to fight. I mean by that, and I 
am quite prepared to say so, Yugoslavia, 
which I think is prepared to fight and which 
I think should receive military aid from us. 

Senator Cain. Do you know the Turks rea- 
sonably well, General? 

General Cray. I have had quite a few visits 
from them. I have never actually served 
with them long enough to know other than 
that our people who have been with them 
have a high respect for their fighting ability. 

Senator Carn. I am never unmindful of 
the fact that Turkey, to our knowledge, on 
at least two occasions, has formally applied 
for membership in the Atlantic Pact, which 
thus far has been denied to them. The Turks 
are a very sensitive and a very noble people, 
and I think that they have a growing and 
deep resentment against this continuing ex- 
clusion of their ability as a nation to gather 
with the other free peoples, and the Spanish 
to a lesser degree. I just keep talking about 
this in the hopes that our leaders—that is 
what we are talking about—you have 12 
leaders in Europe running 12 nations. I have 
heard it said that if Great Britain and France 
faced up to this Spanish problem, both of 
those Governments would fall. I think that 
question must be faced up to, and they must 
no longer look to America as that source of 


luxury which can provide them with equip- 


ment and that will make things reasonably 
right and still keep these political questions 
under foot. 

General CLAY. I agree with you, Senator. 
I think failure to utilize the manpower of 
the European countries that are willing to 
fight is very unrealistic, indeed. 
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Senator KNow.anp. Senator, for many rea- 
sons that have been given here; I do not 
disagree with the importance, from a morale 
point of view, of sending additional troops 
to Europe. But I do not quite fully agree 
that at all times this Government should 
proceed and should ask no commitments in 
return. I think it is perfectly legitimate for 
us to ask for a quid pro quo when it is in 
the mutual interest of mutual defense that 
that be done. 

Now, we raise the question of the roughly 
4 or 5 hundred thousand troops in Spain 
being brought into the picture, and we are 
told that should not be a prior requirement, 
that we should go along on the present basis 
and hope that we would get them in later. 
There are 12 members in the organization of 
the North Atlantic Pact, any single one of 
whom could veto the bringing in of those 4 
or 5 hundred thousand troops. 

We raise the question of Greece and Turkey 
being brought into the common defense of 
the free world, and the same question or the 
same answer is given: “Well, you should not 
put any prior requirements up.” 

We raise the question as to the sending of 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union, and 
we get the same answer. 

I am not suggesting that we, necessarily, 
put a prior requirement before we send some 
additional divisions, but it does seem to me, 
when it is a matter that is affecting the 
common defense, that we have a right to, at 
some place along the line, say, “Now look, we 
go this far, but beyond this you must show 
your absolute will to resist by putting up a 
certain number of divisions, or by joining in 
seeing to it that these war materials that 
might be beneficial to the one potential ag- . 
gressor in the world today are not getting in 
there to help them in their potential ag- 
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I merely point out that to you at this time, 
because I think both in the executive session 
and on the floor that question will be raised, 
and we should at least have a full explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr, Cooper. My own view is that I think 
every effort should be made to get those re- 
sults. That is merely my own statement, 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Now I would like 
to pursue just a little further a question 
Senator RUSSELL asked you a moment ago; 
the matter of Turkey. Turkey seems to be 
doing some very valiant service to the United 
Nations in Korea, and I think it is pretty 
well known that Turkey would like to be 
brought into a Mediterranean Defense Pact, 
or into the Western European Pact, or the 
North Atlantic Pact in some way so that 
Turkey could join with the nations of Eu- 
rope if aggression occurs, and could have 
some assurance of their collective security. 

Your answer to Senator RUSSELL, so far as 
I was concerned, was quite indefinite. I do 
not want to press you beyond reasonable 
limits in asking about details, but did I 
understand you to say that we are looking 
into that particular situation? 

Secretary AcHESON. I pointed out in an- 
swer to Senator RusSSELL’s question that the 
same consideration applied to Greece and 
Turkey and, of course, Yugoslavia is a very 
important factor in the whole question of 
military balance in Southeast Europe. We 
have had a strong military mission in Greece 
and.in Turkey. We have made very consid- 
erable headway working with the Greeks and 
the Turks, developing their capacities to re- 
sist. They have good establishments. 

We have recently considered in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization the whole ques- 
tion of the relationship of Greece and Tur- 
key to that organization, and an invitation 
was extended to them to work with the mili- 
tary planning for the defense of that whole 
area, which is now going forward. 

I think the importance of that area is 
fully understood both by the Government 
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and by the supreme commander. The situ- 
ation is one which is likely to develop, and a 
great deal of thought is being given to it. 


GENERAL BRADLEY 


Senator Russet. You mention here 11 
friendly nations throughout your statement, 
General Bradley. If we can make that 13 
or 14 or 15 friendly nations, and they had 
something to contribute to resist commu- 
nism, we would be that much better off, 
would we not? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. The more mili- 
tary strength we can add to our collective de- 
fense and the more potential that is back of 
them, undoubtedly the better chance you 
have of success. 

Senator RussELL. There are nations in Eu- 
rope that are not in the North Atlantic Pact 
who would be in a position to make a real 
contribution to attaining tne ob,ective of 
that treaty, are there not, General? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Russi. Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Spain could all make a real con- 
tribution to a war, if a fellow had them to 
fight on his side, could they not? 

General Braptey. All of those countries 
have cons! ‘erable military strength, and any 
strength we can get on our side instead of 
being neutral or on the other side is that 
much to the good. 

Senator CHAPMAN. It is possible that the 
success of this program and maybe the move- 
ment toward inclusion of Spain and Turkey 
and Greece as part of our defense in Europe 
might weaken the hold of Russia on some 
of those satellite countries. 

Secretary AcHEson. It might, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN., There is a great deal in 
the press and on the air these days about 
the possibility of an attack on Yugoslavia by 
the satellites, and if such an attack should 
occur, would that, in your opinion, place a 
greater strain and greater emphasis upon the 
need of defending Western Europe? 

Secretary MARSHALL. I think it would, sir. 


SECRETARY MARSHALL 


Senator RUSSELL. I do not know whether 
you would care to discuss this at this open 
session or not, Mr. Secretary, but I have 
brought it up at other sessions and I think 
that it is a tremendously important part of 
this whole program. If we are compelled to 
fight, we naturally want as many people to 
help us as we can, I think that next to the 
instinct of self-preservation, that is about 
the second strongest instinct we feel. What 
are your views on agreement with Turkey or 
with Spain, or other nations that might be in 
a position to contribute substantially to the 
defense of Western Europe? 

Secretary MARSHALL. As to Spain, that is 
quite a delicate international diplomatic 
question today. For the Defense Department 
I would not care to make any comment at 
this time. 

Senator RUSSELL. I thought perhaps since 
you have served as Secretary of State you 
would be able to comment from that stand- 
point. We have had the Secretary of State 
before us and he has replied that there are 
a good many military questions involved, and 
you say it is a question of diplomacy. I had 
thought, perhaps, since you had served in 
both capacities you might give us the answer. 

Secretary MARSHALL. When I walked out of 
the door of the State Department I ceased 
to be Secretary of State very definitely, and 
a great deal of water has gone over the dam 
since then. 

I will make this comment, that any acquisi- 
tion of battle-worthy troops would be tre- 
mendously helpful at a time like this. Any 
acquisition of battle-worthy troops would be 
very helpful at a time like this. We have very 
positive indications of the splendid fighting 
capacity on the part of the Turks, for exam- 
ple, and I think, incidental to this comment, 
that we have gotten a larger return from the 
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amount of money that was appropriated to- 
ward the rehabilitation of the equipment of 
the Turkish Army than for any other meas- 
ure of a similar nature. 

Now we are getting a very positive demon- 
stration of the fighting capacity of the Greeks 
in Korea. There is no doubt whatever about 
their aggressiveness, their morale, and their 
dependability. So we have gotten a great re- 
turn out of that action, in addition to sup- 
pressing the Communist guerrilla warfare in 
Greece that was a very dangerous develop- 
ment in that country. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. That brings me to 
another question then. In the event of war 
with Russia, would the position of the Dar- 
danelles and the Turkish Straits and Turkish 


territory by Russia be detrimental to the 


security of the United States? I say in the 
event of war with Russia and her ownership 
or control of those areas. 

General Spaatz. That would not directly 
threaten the United States, insofar as mili- 
tary operations over the United States are 
concerned. It might become important 
eventually for us in order to project our air 
power more properly to the heart of Russia, 

Senator HICKENLOOPER,. How would the 
control of the Dardanelles and Turkish ter- 
ritory affect the security of the Mediter- 
ranean, so far as our operations were con- 
cerned? 

General Spaatz. Well, of course, there 
would always be the danger that it would 
give a chance for Russian submarines to 
move out of the Black Sea into the Medi- 
terranean. But, remember, when we moved 
into Africa the Germans not only controlled 
the Dardanelles, but they controlled Tunisia, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Pantelleria, and the 
Italian Peninsula. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. And they also had 
Russia at their back door. Their situation, 
I think, would be a little different. 

General Spaatz. I think if we went to war 
with Russia we eventually could move our 
air base close enough to Russia, including 
those established in the Mediterranean area, 
which would take some time, so we could 
strike the blows that would make them want 
to quit. 

Senator Carn. You have told us, General 
Spaatz, that the present day is very critical, 
and that we have need of accelerating our 
defense preparations because in your view 
we are not yet prepared to win a war were 
it to be imposed upon us. Is that the sub- 
stance of your deep conviction at this time? 

General Spraatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn, Against that conviction do 
you consider that Western Europe is prob- 
ably America’s first line of defense at this 
time? 

General Spaarz. Well, I would not say that 
at this time. I would say that if we move 
rapidly and build up their strength with 
whatever assistance we have to give, it 
can be made our first line of defense, and by 
that I do not mean on the Rhine. I mean 
going as far east as we can. But I certainly 
would not say it was our first line of defense 
at this time because there is nothing there 
to prevent the Russians from overrunning it. 

There is a vacuum as far as military force 
is concerned. The only military force that 
holds Russia back is the strategic bomber 
and the atom bomb. 

Senator Carn. Do you feel that the sooner 
we work in concert with our allies to the 
building of a completely adequate defense 
system the better off the free world is going 
to be? 

General Sraarz. I think we should have 
started that 2 years ago. We are wasting 
a lot of time now, and we ought to go after 
it as fast as we can. 

Senator Carn. That is why all of us are 
anxious to ask all of you questions. 

Portugal geographically is a part of West- 
ern Europe, it appears from the map. 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Carn. And Portugal is a member 
of the Atlantic Pact, our defense system? 

General Spaatz, Yes, sir. 

Senator Cain. Against everything you have 
said, General, I would appreciate it if you 
would give us your views on the desirability 
or lack of it of including, say, Spain and 
Turkey, Turkey at the eastern flank of the 
Mediterranean Sea. I would appreciate 
your views on that. 

General Spaatz. I think the sooner that 
is done, the better. 

Senator Carn. May I ask this question: Do 
you know, in your very broad experience, a 
single responsible military leader who does 
not think that the geography, manpower, 
and resources of all of the Iberian Peninsula 
would not be extraordinarily helpful to any 
intended defe.ise or war in Western Europe. 

General Spaatz, No, sir. They are bound 
to think that way because of its strategic 
position. 

Senator Carn. You said during the course 
of your testimony that in your view, Spain 
within a year would probably come under 
the operational jurisdiction of General 
Eisenhower, as I understood it, for the cre- 
ation of a stable defense for Western 
Europe. 

Mr. STASSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I would like to have what 
you base that judgment on and how do we 
go about getting a nation like Spain, not 
now a member of the Atlantic Pact, into 
that concert of nations? 

Mr. Strassen. You first get the concert of 
nations functioning and building and de- 
veloping its own conference, and then you 
have it appraise its own essential military 
problems, and when you consider Western 
Europe and all aspects of it, I think they 
will reach similar conclusions. 

Senator Carn. That is purely anticipatory, 
based on the logic involved in the question? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right; and my confi- 
dence in the competence of the men who 
are now at long last in charge of the build- 
ing of the defenses of Western Europe. 

Senator Carn. During the course of these 
hearings, every military man who has testi- 
fied on this question concerning Spain has 
been very strong in his support of the in- 
clusion of Spain, not a year from now, not 
today, but a year ago or several years ago, 
because the obvious logic in that question 
is that it has been outstanding for a very 
long period of time. 

The CHARMAN. There have been state- 
ments of conversations with those in high 
political authority with whom this is going 
to be done, but you do not know that to 
be a fact? 

Mr. Srassen, It is on my constant infor- 
mation from men in high authority in most 
of these countries as to their own processes 
of thinking. I have been in touch with 
leaders of many of these countries ever since 
the war. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Governor, let us sup- 
pose General Eisenhower and all of his mil- 
itary associates do recommend that Spain 
become a part of the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. What steps then must be taken- to 
get Spain, not now a member of the At- 
lantic Pact, into that operation? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, she herself must be 
willing to come in and the terms and basis of 
that must be worked out and the other 
members must be willing to accept her 
membership. 

Senator Carn. All told, the Atlantic Pact 
consists of 12 nations. Would it be so that 
a majority or all of those would have to ac- 
cept Spain or any other country as a new 
member? 

Mr. Srassen. I think that all of them 
would have to do it. 

Senator RUSSELL. You mentioned one mat- 
ter about which I am very much concerned. 
I feel very strongly that we should use every 
possible resource and ally that is available 
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to us in this movement to resist Communist 
aggression. I should like for you to state 
your views as to whether or not Spain should 
be included in the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. 

Governor DEWEY. I believe it should be at 
the earliest possible moment, sir. I should 
like to say also that that answer would ap- 
ply to Yugoslavia, and I should like to see 
Greece and Turkey brought into the North 
Atlantic Treaty at the earliest possible mo- 
ment consistent with the diplomatic prob- 
lems involved. 

Senator RUSSELL. In other words, if we can 
go to bed with Dictator Stalin to defeat Hit- 
ler, we should not be too particular about 
the company of lesser dictators in the pres- 
ent situation. 

Governor Dewey. When my country is in 
peril, I am not too fussy about the people 
who will defeat the enemy, sir. 

Senator RUSSELL. Thank you for that 
statement. 

That is all. s, 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course you realize there 
will have to be certain diplomatic arrange- 
ments made? 

Governor DEWEY. I recognize the difficulty. 
I am not criticizing our failure to achieve 
it. I should like to see it pursued as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

Senator RUSSELL, We should pursue every 
diplomatic effort available? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; I recognize also 
there are certain political forces in the cen- 
ter of Europe, and in France, in Italy, and 
in Britain which make it difficult to bring 
about the things that 1 should like to see 
done with the speed that I should like to 
see. But I believe that we should move with 
all possible speed and 1 believe we are pro- 
viding enough aid to Europe so that they 
should be reminded of it as we persuade 
them to go along. 

The CHARMAN. Is that all? 

Senator RUSSELL. That is all. 

The CHARMAN. Spain has a great military 
background over the past many, many 
years; is not that true? 

Governor DEWEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And it is reported that 
Yugoslavia has a very sizable army. 

Governor Dewey. Thirty divisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe not as well equipped 
as they should be, but still they are a fighting 
people, are they not? 

Governor Dewey. I understand that they 
have 30 well-trained divisions about half or 
two-thirds of which are well armed, and that 
with additional erms they could provide an 
immense force. 

Of course, I personally believe that the 
only way to be sure that that particular 
tinder box would not blow up on us is to 
include them, if they will come and if we 
can get them in, into the North Atlantic 
Treaty, ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. Turkey has a good fighting 
background, also, has she not? 

Governor Dewey. They say their troops 
are doing magnificent fighting in Korea, and 
I believe that they have 25 divisions well 
trained and well armed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Greece is smaller, of 
course, but it has a good fighting force. 

Governor DEWEY. Greece has offered already 
to produce 200,000 troops, fighting troops, 
and I think that there is no one in this 
world who would deny the fighting quality 
of the Greeks throughout all history, and 
at this moment Greece stands ready, I was 
advised only the day before yesterday, to 
produce not 200,000, but 500,000 fighting 
troops if we will arm them, and make them 
available to General Eisenhower for use as a 
part of the Western European armed forces. 
Of course, that is a contribution, I guess, of 
about 8 percent of the entire population. 
It would be the largest percentage contribu- 

tion by any nation in the world to our side, 
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The CHAIRMAN. I hope your information 
is correct. 

Senator Carn. When you have reason to 
believe, as the average Americc- believes, 
that Western Europe is not secure today, 
to what extent would that security be 
improved if we were to reach, in concert 
with our allies, military agreement with 
nations not now in the Atlantic Pact? Add- 
ing Turkey on the east and Spain on the 
west, Greece in between, and Yugoslavia to 
the north, we would pick up roughly 1,000,000 
fodt soldiers with their companion air and 
navy arms, and soon. To what exten would 
our chances of success in tei ms of security 
be advanced if we were to take such nations 
as now wart to be with us into our Defense 
Establishment? 

General GEORGE. I think it would be ma- 
terially increased. 

Senator Carn. Would there be any other 
conclusion, General George, that you could 
draw? 

General GEORGE. It would be foolish to say 
that the nations in Western Europe, the anti- 
Communist nations, should not be given 
every encouragement to build up their own 
defenses to the extent that they offer a tre- 
mendous power against Russia; and, if the 
existence of our strategic Air Force and our 
atomic bombs can give a period of time long 
enough for that to happen, then it should be 
done. We should encourage it. We should 
help it. 

Senator Carn. The stronger we make West- 
ern Europe, the more time we are going to 
have if attacked by the Russians across the 
polar regions? 

General GEORGE. No; that will not delay 
the attack by Russia with her strategic air 
force against this country. When she wants 
to move 

Senator Carn. She could move independ- 
ently, in your opinion, of ground forces or 
any other military establishment? 

General GEORGE. Absolutely. It will be 
air warfare as students of air warfare have 
always visualized it. 

Senator Carn. Certainly; but, in terms of 
military posture in Western Europe, you can 
only move in the direction of 100 percent 
effectiveness by taking into your Defense 
Establishment every single nation which 
either wants to help or has anything to 
contribute. 

General GEORGE. I agree with you whole- 
heartedly. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Just one more 
question which has been touched on by two 
or three other committee members here. I 
understand that it is your opinion, speak- 
ing strictly from a military standpoint—I am 
not asking you to commit yourself on a 
political opinion, but from a strictly mili- 
tary point of view—that it would be very 
advantageous to have as full cooperation and 
assistance from such countries as Turkey 
and Spain and Greece for our own good as 
possible? 

General Bnablzx. As I heard someone ex- 
press it the other day, I believe it was Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, if you get into a barroom 
fight, you would not care who was swinging 
the chair behind you on your side, and I 
think that is the position we are in here. 


We want all the strength on our side that 


we can get and possibly we should not in 
some cases be too particular what he does 
outside of that, but any help that anyone 
can give us from the military point of view 
is very advantageous to us when you are 
talking purely military matters. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, Well, we are doing 
this, or going into this program now, with 
the possibility that there might be a bar- 
room fight. Otherwise there would be no 
object in building up these forces over there, 

General BRADLEY. And when that happens 
you would like to have as many chairs swung 
on your side as possible? 
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Senator HICKENLOOPER. Therefore, if that 
happens, it will be far more helpful than 
detrimental to have these countries fighting 
on our side? 

General BRADLEY. You asked me from a 
military point of view, and the answer is 
“Yes.” 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I want to be sure 
I am not attempting to commit you on a 
political or policy question or a diplomatic 
question. 

. * + . — 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Admiral, speaking 
from the military standpoint as compared to 
& political standpoint, and without attempt- 
ing to involve you in policy, political or 
diplomatic policy, in the event of any aggres- 
sion by, let us say, for instance, Russia in 
Europe, would it be substantially to our ad- 
vantage to have Turkey on our side fighting 
with us and with the North Atlantic Pact 
nations? 

Admiral SHERMAN. My military opinion is 
definitely yes. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. And the same way 
with Greece, I take it? 

Admiral SHERMAN. The same with Greece. 

Senator Know ann, I would like to ask 
this, Admiral. I believe in the New York 
American of yesterday there is an article, an 
Associated Press article, which gives what is 
purported to be the strength of the western 
armies and the strength of the Communist- 
bloc armies in Europe. I think for the rec- 
ord—and I am not claiming that these are 
official figures—but for the basis of my fol- 
ene question, I would like to first read 
this. 

It shows Norway with 35,000; Denmark 
with 10,000; England with 375,000; the Neth- 
erlands with 175,000; Belgium with 85,000; 
Italy with 250,000; France with 500,000; and 
Portugal with 65,000. And then it shows in 
a box the United States of America 591,700, 
and Canada 62,000. So much for the western 
armies. 

Then it lists as other anti-Soviet nations, 
with a total of 1,743,000, the following: Spain, 
422,000; Yugoslavia, 500,000; Greece, 146,000; 
and Turkey, 675,000. 

As a responsible member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who, while Chief of Naval 
Operations, sits in on decisions regarding de- 
fense of this country, do you believe that you 
can have an effective defense of Western 
Europe unless you bring into the defense the 
elements represented by Spain with 422,000; 
Yugoslavia with 500,000; Greece with 146,000; 
and Turkey with 675,000 troops? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I would like to answer 
that question by commenting briefiy on each 
country, if I may. 

Turkey has, in my opinion, not only a na- 
tional determination to resist aggression but 
also an army which, as a purely ground army, 
is quite effective. The Turkish naval force 
is quite small but because of its positioning 
has importance beyond that which is derived 
only from its size. 

The Greeks have an army which has been 
in combat. I have watched it in action at 
the front, As armies go, in smaller nations, 
it is quite a good army and quite a significant 
factor. Its significance has been increased 
considerably by the change in orientation of 
the Yugoslavs. 

The Yugoslavs in turn also have an army 
which, while not well equipped is large and 
was one that we worried about rather con- 
siderably 3 years ago, 

Certainly all three of those countries, since 
they have a common frontier with Commu- 
nist satellites, are extremely important. 
Spain has an army which has not engaged in 
external conflict for a great many years. But 
certainly it is part of the potential resources. 

As I recall it, the North Atlantic Treaty 
made rather a definite reference to the pos- 
sibility of bringing Spain into the alliance, 
but I believe there was a reservation that it 
could only be done with the consent of all 
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of the allies, which is a political problem. 
Geographically Spain has a position of great 
importance. 

So my over-all answer to the question 
would be that I would hope that eventually 
the defense of Western Europe and the free 
world might be strengthened by establishing 
closer relationships with the four countries 
that you mentioned. 

Senator KNOWLAND. * * * Now, let us 
just assume for the moment that the situ- 
ation worsens, but war did not break out. 

Suppose it was granted by the Joint Chiefs 
together with the European consultants that 
instead of needing 100,000 troops from some- 
where we wculd have to get 500,000 more, 
just to use an example. Suppose Spain 
should be willing to come in, or Spain and 
Turkey should be willing to come in. And 
suppose Denmark, which according to the 
newspaper figures, to round out the argu- 
ment, has 10,000 troops, should exercise its 
veto. When you say they have to agree 
unanimously, that means that any one of 
the signatories has an absolute veto. Sup- 
pose they veto the bringing of Spain or Tur- 
key or Greece, as the case might be, into the 
North Atlantic Alliance, and you as the 
Joint Chiefs and your conferees in Europe 
had determined that 500,000 troops were ab- 
solutely essential. That one vote of a nation 
which is only supplying 10,000 troops would 
almost automatically mean that the only 
other place you could get troops would be 
from the United States, wouldn't it, as a 
practical matter? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, sir, I would have 
my doubts that we would run into the same 
type of veto and intransigence in cooperative 
action in NATO that we have had at times 
in the United Nations. 

Senator WHERRY. That brings up another 
question. Do you feel you can have a proper 
defense of Western Europe without having 
Spain brought into the family of nations? 

General CoLLINS. I think it would mate- 
Tially aid, and again I am speaking from a 
military point of view. I think that it would 
materially aid if Spain were to contribute to 
the military power of NATO. 

Senator WHerrry. Would there be a possi- 
bility of holding the flank along the Medi- 
terranean without having Spain as a friendly 
nation where we might have bases and the 
help of their army to protect Spain to hold 
defensively. 

General CoLLINS. Yes, sir. In my judg- 
ment, it is possible without Spain to hold it 
defensively. 

Senator WHERRY. * * * Military ex- 
perts have also stated it was very necessary 
to have Spain friendly to the North Atlantic 
Treaty community. And I was asking your 
opinion, if you felt that an adequate defense 
could be built without Spain. 

General CoLLINS. Yes, sir; I believe it could 
be. The alternative, of course, would be if 
Spain were an enemy. If Spain were an 
enemy then the lines of communication 
through the Mediterranean would be dread- 
fully threatened but we did operate through 
the Mediterranean with Spain neutral, dur- 
ing the last war. Certainly if Spain were an 
opponent of ours, then it would seriously 
threaten the line of communications through 
the Mediterranean. Perhaps I did not un- 
derstand the intent of your question. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER 

Senator RUSSELL. Would you mind stating, 
General, whether or not you have found any 
change in the attitude of our allies toward 
Spain and the use of certain Spanish military 
forces? 

General EISENHOWER, I was told that there 
has been definite change; for numbers of 
reasons, unfortunately in one case the man 
telling me something swore me to secrecy, 
but he did say, “Give us a little time and 
we can take this thing much better than we 
are taking it now,” and he gave me specific 
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reasons for wanting a little bit of time. But 
when I went to Portugal, they want to talk 
only one thing: Spain. They say we can’t 
get into Europe except through Spain. 
“What is the use of talking to us about our 
place in NATO until you take Spain into 
NATO?” 

I must say there was in other capitals a 
very great desire to see us gradually incor- 
porate all of those great Mediterranean 
forces—Turkish, Greek, Yugoslav, and Span- 
ish—right into the thing, and then in the 
picture of placing behind that whole line- up 
strong American sea and air strength to 
establish a really strong flank instead of a 
weak one. 

. * * * . 

Senator Carn. This committee, of which I 
am a member, has seen fit today, for reasons 
adequate to the committee, to see that facts 
such as you were talking about are not yet 
to be made available to the American people, 
because this is an executive session. Perhaps 
that will be changed in due time. But this 
is what you have said, I think. With a light 
in your eye which otherwise I did not see, 
you said that if Spain, if Turkey, if Greece, 
and even if Yugoslavia, were a part of your 
jurisdiction, it would shore up your eastern 
and western flanks, which today are in rela- 
tively bad shape, and would add gigantic 
strength to this over-all movement. 

General EISENHOWER. But, Senator Carn, I 
did say “as a soldier, as a commentator on a 
military situation.” 

Senator Carn. This is an executive session, 
and certainly I am going to respect it. 

General EISENHOWER. I did not enter into 
the political attributes or concomitance of 
that question. 

Senator Carn. I want to ask this question, 
because the American people are so tre- 
mendously concerned and looking for light. 

All of us know that Turkey, for example, 
on several occasions has pleaded, on the basis 
of what they thought was their right, to be- 
come a member of the Atlantic Pact, to 
which they have much to offer. I know 
that the Secretary of State of this Nation 
is sympathetic to it, but no progress has 
been made. Greece probably to a lesser ex- 
tent has made overtures. The question I 
wanted to ask, and it is a highly delicate one, 
is, in your role as the commander in chief, 
whose primary function it is to advise the 
free world with reference to Western Europe 
as to how best Europe can defend itself, do 
you, sir, have a responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people to say that “As the commander 
in chief, with the tools now at my disposal 
I will offer you this plan, which leaves out 
of consideration Turkey, Greece, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia. As commander in chief, I do 
hope the nations will reach an agreement 
which will bring all of those nations on 
board, because it will overnight give to us an 
immediate supply of strength which other- 
wise might be years in the making“? 

General EISENHOWER. As a matter of fact, 
Senator, I will answer that this way. As of 
now, anybody that has the slightest concep- 
tion of even the history of war—he doesn’t 
have to be a soldier—sees the hard common 
sense of what you have been talking about. 
Therefore there is no one, as I see it, who 
needs to be reticent about expressing such a 
view, except only the professional soldier, 
because it is not his business to talk in 
public international affairs» You people 
would properly resent, I think, if I or any 
other soldier gets too free in talking about 
international relationships, where it is any- 
thing except military. But any man here 
can make his own evaluation of that situa- 
tion, and I think it would be rather per- 
suasive; considering the eloquence I have 
heard around this table, I think you could 
do a pretty good job. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have but 
several minutes to go in support of the 
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three reasons why I must oppose this 
resolution. 

My third reason for opposing Senate 
Resolution 99 seems to be somewhat sin- 
gular to myself. At least, other Senators 
have not recently said very much about 
the war in Korea. I have thought for 
some time, and have said so several times, 
that the United States should concen- 
trate all its attention on the United Na- 
tions until that organization, of which 
we are a member, has brought the war 
in Korea to a successful conclusion. If 
what we need in Korea is more troops 
from more countries, we ought to work 
with others in getting them there. There 
are given nations within the North At- 
lantic Pact which have not as yet, after 
9 months of war, contributed a single 
soldier. If we are getting ready to win 
a war which might break out in West- 
ern Europe, then the Western Europeans 
ought to learn how to fight a war by tak- 
ing part in the Korean war. Nobody 
denies that the best way to learn how 
to fight is to fight. Instead of the United 
States sending troops now to Europe, 
Europe ought to be sending most of the 
military strength it has to Korea. That 
is one man’s point of view. 

I think that other members of the 
United Nations who have done nothing 
worthy of the name up to this time in 
Korea ought to do something first class, 
and do it now. Again, I am convinced 
that if we win the war in Korea by hav- 
ing inspired every member nation of the 
United Nations to make sacrifices 
through a strong participation we shall 
have established and earned the right 
and created the might to maintain peace 
on the face of the earth. 

I shall not be among those in or out of 
the Senate who take their eyes and 
hearts off of Korea because they are pre- 
occupied with Europe. The war in Korea 
has been going nowhere for months. 
Our job is to make it go somewhere be- 
fore we waste our substance and energy 
anywhere else. 

America has a limited military 
strength at this time. We shall soon, 
however, have four combat divisions to 
be made available to Europe. I can say 
with no certainty that these divisions 
will not be required in Korea. Can any- 
one say they will not be required in 
Korea? Can anyone say with any cer- 
tainty that the troops we are proposing 
to send to Europe may not be impera- 
tively required in Korea in the immedi- 
ate future? 

Until we know beyond question that 
these divisions are not necessary to the 
attainment of victory in Korea, I shall 
not vote to send them anywhere else. I 
do not think there is such a rush as many 
would have us believe. 

In June of 1950, 53 nations resolved to 
stop the aggressor in Korea. That was 
9 months ago. I am told that 13 out 
of these 53 nations have contributed 
anywhere from 50 men to 22,000 men 
to fight alongside United States and 
Republic of Korea forces. This show- 
ing causes one to wonder about the po- 
litical leadership which guides the free 
world today. When the war in Korea 
began America was charged with the 
responsibility for marshaling the forces 
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of free nations together. Though I 
may be wrong, I think that America’s 
political leadership has been lacking. I 
think it can be improved on, and I be- 
lieve it should be immediately im- 
proved on. 

In my opinion other nations would 
have made far greater contributions to 
the fighting forces in Korea had Amer- 
ica’s political leadership been more ac- 
tive and dynamic. In my own experi- 
ence I know it to be a fact that Amer- 
ica’s leadership in the early days of the 
Korean war was inexcusably slow and 
indifferent. 

I was in Europe during July and Au- 
gust of last year. In that period I vis- 
ited every Atlantic Pact country and 
most of the European nations outside 
of the pact. My diary of that trip will 
tell me whom I visited with and when. 
I remember going to almost every 
American Embassy in Europe. I recall 
asking every Ambassador or some agent 
of his what was being done to encour- 
age the European nations to participate 
in the Korean war. The answer was 
invariably the same. “We are waiting,” 
they said, “for instructions from Wash- 
ington. We have cabled to find out 
what they want us to do. We have had 
no instructions.” The Ambassador in 
one country told me that he had been 
instructed not to ask for a fighting unit. 
I have no desire to embarrass that Am- 
bassador, but, if I am required to sup- 
port that statement, I can produce the 
Ambassador. 

The Ambassador in another nation 
told me that he had cabled to Wash- 
ington 2 weeks before for instructions 
and had had no reply. The war had 
been going on in Korea for some weeks 
at that time. I think we need to do a 
little soul searching these days to find 
out who is doing what to whom. 

On my return to Heidelberg from hav- 
ing visited every European country, I 
sent a cable to the Secretary of State, 
which I read to the Senate in Septem- 
ber. I have not previously released the 
cable I received in reply from the Secre- 
tary of State. I think it is not improper 
that I say now what the Secretary of 
State cabled to me last August, even 
though he wrote it confidentially. Many 
soldiers have died since last August. I 
am inclined to think that the Secretary 
of State never saw my cable, though the 
response to it was signed by his name. 
This is what I said to the Secretary of 


State: 
August 11, 1950. 


To Secretary or State, Wrr Copy To SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE: 

After conferring with responsible persons 
in all of the MDAP title I and II nations, I 
am completely distressed that so few ground 
troops have been committed to Korea. With 
no desire to embarass your difficult labor, 
I want to make an observation and sugges- 
tion. People everywhere believe their coun- 
try ought to offer ground force aid to Korea. 
Governments are hesitant for many reasons 
but primarily because your representatives 
have apparently not been instructed to urge 
assistance in positive fashion. It is my 
firm belief that every nation would make 
a political commitment for token ground 
forces if your agents encourage them to do 
so. This would be particularly true should 
you let it be known that General MacArthur, 
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after consultation with government con- 
cerned, would determine if the offer should 
be accepted. I am convinced that this ap- 
proach would find favor everywhere. People 
understand that if they fail to offer to help 
America now in name of United Nations, 
that America may be unable to help them 


should trouble break out elsewhere after the 


Korean war on the ground has been won 
alone and by an exhausted America. Europe 
has no defense establishment worthy of the 
name, but I know of no nation which is in- 
capable of making a reasonable and worth- 
while ground force contribution. Because 
these contributions are lacking after weeks 
of war, the Russians are employing devas- 
tating European propaganda against us. 
Your representatives abroad are splendid 
and respected and they will secure the com- 
mitments so imperatively required if our 
national policy will give them the green 
light to go ahead. Europe looks to America 
for direction in this question and thus far 
that ieadership has been lacking. 


That cable was sent on August 11, 
1950. It was responded to on August 
16, 1950, with the following notation: 

Auoust 16, 1950. 

The following message is relayed to Sen- 
ator Carn for action, from the State Depart- 
ment, signed Acheson: 

“Greatly appreciate your message. Your 
observations are in full accord with my own 
views on this question. Tou will t= gratified 
to know that with Secretary Johnson's full 
agreement, I had already initiated the pre- 
cise steps you suggest with a number of 
other governments. Foregoing is, of course, 
for your personal and confidential informa- 
tion.” 


I wonder whether any Senators have 
heard that cablegram read before. It 
ought to give them something to think 
about, 

Mr. President, these cablegrams passed 
between the Secretary of State and the 
junior Senator from Washington in Au- 
gust 1950. That was some 7 months ago. 
In those 7 months a few nations have 
substantially increased their fighting 
forces in Korea, and other nations have 
done nothing at all. If we wish to be 
charitable, and claim that our American 
leadership has not been responsible for 
what other nations have not done, we 
must agree that the lack of leadership 
lies somewhere else. Certainly we must 
be as one in understanding that the total 
effort in Korea Las not been a compli- 
ment collectively to the free nations of 
the world. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator to repeat the answer which the 
Secretary of State sent to him regarding 
his cablegram concerning the contribu- 
tion of ground forces by other nations. 

Mr. CAIN. The cable from the Secre- 
tary of State, with particular reference 
to what the Senator has in mind, said: 

You will be gratified to know that with 
Secretary Johnson’s full agreement, I had 
already initiated the precise steps you sug- 
gest with a number of other governments. 
Your observations are in full accord with my 
own views on this question. 


My view and the Secretary's view ap- 
parently was that it was only a lack of 
political action that was keeping every 
nation from contributing ground forces 
to the struggle in Korea. Under date 
of August 16 the Secretary said, “I agree 
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with you. We have previously taken 
steps to carry out what were our sug- 
gestions, and you can look for results 
soon.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator seen any 
evidence of such a policy being pursued, 
namely, of other nations being encour- 
aged by the United Nations to contribute 
troops? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington cannot be certain, but he does 
know that either we have failed to exer- 
cise the right and positive kind of lead- 
ership, or the nations in Europe have re- 
sisted our leadership. In either event 
the Senator from Louisiana will agree 
with me that something is distressingly 
wrong, because the fact remains that 
some of those fine nations—and they are 
fine nations in Western Europe—have 
been so unimpressed about the Korean 
threat and challenge to freedom and sur- 
vival that they have not as yet, 9 months 
after the war began, and 7 months after 
the Secretary of State said he would 
take up the question with them, com- 
mitted a single soldier to service in 
Korea. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I gladly yield further. 

Mr. LONG. Does it not seem to the 
Senator that the United States should 
make it clear to other nations that if 
they expect the United States to spend 
its blood fighting for them, they had 
better help us now? Perhaps those na- 
tions would mak? a greater response 
than they have heretofore. 

Mr. CAIN. In one sentence of my 
cablegram I said, “Your leadership, Mr. 
Secretary of State, must convince these 
people that if the people of Western 
Europe do not pitch in and contribute 
to collective effort in Korea, should 
trouble break out in the future in West- 
ern Europe how are we to know that an 
exhausted America would find it possible 
to go to their rescue.” 

All I have been attempting to say is 
that there is strength in unity, and the 
place to test it is where we have the first 
challenge, which is in Korea, as a result 
of which we create ourselves a ball team 
and then become more concerned with 
Europe, which certainly is well qualified 
to keep things going until we get over 
there, even though we may be delayed 
for a few months. 

Mr. LONG. I was interested in what 
the Senator said in an address last fall 
with respect to having talked when he 
was in Turkey to certain officials of the 
Turkish Government wko were at that 
time attempting to make a decision as to 
sending troops to Korea. The Senator 
stated that he told the Turkish officials 
that it would certainly make a difference 
to the United States if Turkey were ever 
in trouble whether Turkey had sent 
troops when we needed them in Korea, 
and that the Turkish people were im- 
pressed by that logic, and partly because 
of that logie they decided to send troops 
to Korea. 

Mr. CAIN. There was a reason why 
the junior Senator from Washington 
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told the Turkish officials anything. I 
remember the occasion very well. I 
was sitting with the American Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Wadsworth, a splendid citizen 
if I have ever known one, and a splendid 
professional soldier, Major General Mc- 
Bride, who headed our Turkish military 
mission, The three of us were sitting 
with the Turkish General Staff, the For- 
eign Minister, and the Secretary of War. 
The Foreign Minister and the Turkish 
gentlemen were giving serious considera- 
tion whether they should make a deci- 
sion to help or not help in Korea. It 
happened that during the course of the 
conversation my opinion was requested. 
I jumped at the opportunity. I said, 
among other things, “Mr. Foreign Min- 
ister, your country continues to have 
difficulty getting into the Atlantic Pact. 
I think you should have been in it from 
the beginning. However, that is beside 
the point. If you participate now in 
Kerea you will have earned that much 
greater right to consideration from the 
North Atlantic Pact countries, some of 
whom have not even thought about par- 
ticipating up to this time. In addition 
to which, however’’—and this argument 
struck deeply, I think, from the point 
of view of logic—“it stands to reason 
that this is the first fire of aggression 
which has broken out during this so- 
called collective-security effort. Why 
do we not collectively go into Korea 
and try to put out the fire? Now, Mr, 
Turk, if you can forget your animosity 
toward North Atlantic nations for not 
letting you jn, and come along with us 
and help us put out the fire, it stands 
to reason that your wishes and dreams 
ought to come true in the future.” The 
Turks, having even less reason for going 
into the fight than certain of our un- 
named friends in Western Europe, have 
gone forth and many Turkish soldiers 
have suffered and numbers of them have 
died in Korea. But they knew what 
they were doing. They have a far 
greater understanding of what world- 
wide communism can do to them than 
do some of our friends in Western 
Europe, who talk so much about com- 
munism, but do so little to fight it, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not support the 
Senator’s argument to tell some of the 
European nations who so far have not 
contributed one man or one life, “Insofar 
as your nation is concerned, we are will- 
ing to help you, but you should help us 
get Turkey into the pact because Turkey 
has been willing to fight for freedom, and 
we know that Turkey would fight again 
in the future as she has done in the 
past“? 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to associate myself 
with the Senator's point of view in that 
respect. I do not think it would be an 
exereise of unreasonable pressure. Rea- 
sonable men can sit down and say, “We 
have so much to share with each other, 
and our first undertaking is to use our 
resources to put out the fire in Korea, 
and our second undertaking is to con- 
tinue to do what we have been doing 
now and ever since the end of the last 
war, namely, to help Europe in every way 
we can.” 
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Mr. LONG. Did not the Senator last 
fall give us some idea of the attitude of 
the Government of Denmark toward con- 
tributing to our efforts in Korea? 

Mr. CAIN. No; Denmark was the one 
country, on the trip to which the Sen- 


. ator from Louisiana has made reference, 


where the ambassador, Mrs. Anderson, 
was temporarily absent. I did not have 
a chance to meet her during my trip. 
The question would have been academic 
even if she had been there, because Den- 
mark had been occupied during the last 
war and had come out of the war with 
very little, and it was having quite a time 
getting ready to take care of its own 
small bailiwick. But even so, if Mrs. 
Anderson had been there, I would have 
said that a handful of Danes—a fine 
people—would help in Korea. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the Senator place 
something in the Record or make a 
statement last fall tu the effect that the 
press of some or at least one nation had 
stated that the contribution of that 
nation, if it made a contribution would 
be so small that it would be better not 
to make any contribution at all? 

Mr. CAIN. No. The only editorial 
comment which I placed in the RECORD 
last summer was from a Danish news- 
paper, which made the point the other 
way around, It stated, in effect, “There 
is not much we can do in Korea with our 
limited facilities, but you Danes listen. 
The bells are tolling in Korea for us here 
in Denmark; and however small our con- 
tribution is, in heaven’s name let us 
stand up and send it to Korea.” 
Whether they have done so or not I am 
not at present prepared to say. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let every 
man make his choice. I have made my 
own this afternoon, in favor of continu- 
ing to grapple with the Korean situation 
until victory is assured, before support- 
ing any proposal which could only be a 
side issue—an unimportant issue for the 
time being. 

On the front page of the Washington 
Star of Monday, March 19, there was a 
cartoon. I studied it. I understood it. 
I thought it spoke the truth, unfortunate 
as that truth is. Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur was talking on the battlefield with 
his field commander of the Eighth 
United States Army, or the Eighth 
United Nations Army, Gen. Matthew 
Bunker Ridgway, who was trying by tel- 
ephone to make a connection with our 
country. General MacArthur said, 
“Well, what does Washington want us to 
do,” and General Ridgway replied, “I 
can’t get an answer, sir; everyone there 
is either on vacation or investigation.” 
Those few words probably made a great- 
er impression and said far more than I 
have been able to accomplish in the 
Senate this afternoon. 

The only thing about my observations 
today which has made me heartsick is 
that I may have added to the troubles 
which belong to General Eisenhower, the 
supreme commander of the army to 
which it is intended to commit four 
American divisions. I treasure General 
Eisenhower's friendship. I have a great 
respect for him and his ability. I would 
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never hurt him in any way if I could 
help it. If I am not mistaken, when 
General Eisenhower was recently in this 
country and appearing before our com- 
mittee in executive session, I was the 
only member of the Committee on Armed 
Services whom General Eisenhower ad- 
dressed by his first name. That is be- 
cause of a friendship which goes back 
quite a long time. 

I would never hurt General Eisen- 
hower in any way if Icould helpit. But 
my love of country is greater than my 
admiration for any man who lives. 
General Eisenhower did not seek his 
present assignment. That assignment 
sought him. He will always do the best 
he can with what he has to work with. 
He will be the first to cheer should large 
contingents of forces from nations not 
now involved in the Atlantic Pact be 
shortly placed under his command. For 
quite some time to come General Eisen- 
hower will be more concerned with plan- 
ning than with troops in the field. I 
hope he will understand that I am trying 
to help and not hinder his future success 
and that of the free world. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana would like very much to con- 
gratulate the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington on the speech which he has just 
made. 

It has been the observation of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that the 
Senator from Washington, as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, has 
done this Nation a real service in travel- 
ing to Europe at his own expense to see 
what has been done to implement the 
North Atlantic Pact, and reporting 
thoroughly and ably to the Senate on 
that subject. He has made the observa- 
tion that most needed to be made on the 
floor of the Senate, that the one thing 
that would best be done to implement 
the North Atlantic Pact has not been 
done. Obviously the contribution which 
Turkey, Greece, Spain, and even Yugo- 
slavia, could make to the defense of 
Europe would be far greater than any 
four American divisions we could send. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very grateful for the 
Senator’s comment. I want to associate 
myself with his views, which to me make 
good, hard-headed American sense, 
which is good for us and for the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to add that 
I endorse what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said. I feel that 
the address by the Senator from Wash- 
ington this afternoon has been one of 
the most important, from the standpoint 
of considering and bringing out the real 
issues which are involved in the matter 
before us. I express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Washington for what 
he has said. 

Mr. CAIN. I am grateful to my 
friend from South Dakote. I wish to 
make it clear to him that I am privileged 
to have had an opportunity this after- 
noon, as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, merely to make refer- 
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ence to some things which had not pre- 
viously been made available to the Sen- 
ate by other members of the committee. 

What the Senate is about to do is to 
vote on the basis of what the two com- 
mittees did. From my point of view, 
every member of the committees ought 
to speak his own mind on this question, 
in order that the Seaate may make its 
choice and make up its mind on the basis 
of all the information available. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
_ reading clerk, announced that the House 

had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 683) authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1951. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 58. An act for the relief of Edulji Din- 
shaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 


Woronzow; 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie Louise 
Ardans; 

S. 248. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett; 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll L. 


Vickers; 

H. R. 2339. An act to clarify the immigra- 
tion status of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CARL- 
son in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Ellender Johnston, S. C. 
Anderson Ferguson Kem 
Benton Flanders Kerr 
Brewster r Kilgore 
Bricker Pulbright Knowland 
Butler, Md George Langer 
Byrd Gillette Lehman 
Cain Green Lodge 
Capehart Hayden Long 
Carlson Hendrickson McCarran 
Case Hennings McCarthy 
Chavez Hickenlooper McClellan 
Clements Hul McFarland 
Connally Hoey McKellar 
Cordon Holland McMahon 
Dirksen Humphrey Magnuson 
Dougias Hunt Malone 
Ives Martin 
Dworshak Jenner Maybank 
Eastland Johnson, Colo. Millikin 
Ecton Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
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Mundt Russell Taft 
Murray Saltonstall Underwood 
Neely Schoeppel Watkins 
Nixon Smathers Wherry 
O'Conor Smith, Maine Wiley 
O'Mahoney Smith, N. J. Wiliams 
Pastore Smith, N.C. Young 
Robertson Stennis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Arizona without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have been considering Senate Resolution 
99 since last Friday morning. I had 
hoped we would be able to finish the de- 
bate and vote on the resolution by to- 
morrow evening. I have done my best 
to work out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to that effect. I have also tried to 
effect a unanimous-consent agreement 
for a day next week, but thus far I have 
been unable to accomplish either. 

I feel that the resolution which has 
been the subject of the debate is very 
important, and that it is also important 
that the Senate promptly finish its con- 
sideration of it, one way or the other. 
It is important because we have infor- 
mation which indicates that the fact 
that the two resolutions have not been 
acted upon is hindering General Eisen- 
hower in his efforts in Europe. Senators, 
of course, have divergent views as to 
what should be in the resolution as it 
may finally be agreed to, or whether the 
pending resolution should be adopted; 
but there is one thing which it seems to 
me we all ought to agree upon, namely, 
to vote at the earliest possible moment. 
For that reason, I propose a unanimous- 
consent agreement, as follows: 

Ordered, That upon the calendar day of 
next Tuesday, at the hour of 12 o'clock, the 
Senate proceed to vote, under the limita- 
tion of debate hereinafter provided, upon 
any amendment or motion (including ap- 
peals) that may be pending or that may 
thereafter be proposed to the resolution (S. 
Res. 99) approving the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defense efforts of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations: Provided, (1) That 
after said hour of 12 o’clock, debate upon 
any amendment or motion (including ap- 
peals) shall be limited to not exceeding 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and Mr. CONNALLY; 
(2) that no amendment or motion that is 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter of the said resolution shall be received; 
(3) that debate on the resolution itself shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by Mr. Con- 
NALLY and Mr. WuHerry, subject to the right 
of either of said Senators, during the con- 
sideration of an amendment proposed by 


another Senator, to yield to the latter Sen. - 


ator, in addition to the 30 minutes to which 
he is entitled under proviso numbered (1), 
any portion of such time of 1 hour allotted 
to each such Senator for debate on the reso- 
lution as he may desire; (4) that no vote 
on any amendment or motion (including 
appeals) shall be had prior to said calendar 
day of Tuesday next. 

Ordered further, That immediately after 
the disposition of said Senate resolution 99, 
the Senate shall immediately proceed to the 
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consideration of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18, of an identical title, under the 
same conditions, provisions, and limitations 
of debate applicable to Senate Resolution 99, 
except that the time for debate on said con- 
current resolution shall be limited to 1 hour 
instead of 2 hours. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I shall take but a second. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McPARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Arizona for 
making this effort to bring these reso- 
lutions to a vote. There is no doubt that 
the delay which has taken place in meet- 
ing this issue has had a hampering effect 
on the progress of General Eisenhower. 
In spite of this hampering effect, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has been able to make 
some notable achievements within the 
past few days in setting up his com- 
mand structure, and it would be my 
hope that we would work as diligently 
here as he has worked in Europe. 

The stories which have been appear- 
ing in the press, that there is some 
thought of taking a 10-day recess, or of 
letting an entire week go by before we 
meet this issue, are I think having an 
unfortunate effect abroad, and they are 
not reflecting any credit upon the United 
States Senate here at home. The world 
situation is extremely serious, and it is 
no time for a group of serious and re- 
sponsible men such as we are to be talk- 
ing about a long 10-day Easter vacation, 
when we confront such a peremptory 
and vital challenge as this, I commend 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, so far 
as I know no one in the Senate is talking 
about taking a 10-day recess, I think 
the criticism is very unfair. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not criticized 
anyone Senator at all. I have 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. Ido 
not yield at the moment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think an effort to 
work out an agreement—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Nevada 
yielded for this purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I 
thought. I thought he had yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that the Senator from 
Nevada had yielded to the Senator from 
Arizona until this matter could be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. I yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, provided I did not 
thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say again 
that there has been no intention, on the 
part of those who have drafted this 
unanimous-consent request, that there 
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be a vacation for 10 days. The attempt 
is merely to reach an agreement which 
will enable the Senate to recess from 
tomorrow to whatever day next week the 
distinguished majority leader may find 
acceptable, at which time we can start 
@ limitation of debate. That is all that 
is before the Senate. 

I have done my level best to cooperate 
with the majority leader. I canvassed 
the Senators on this side, in order to 
learn their views, and I think we have 
at least ascertained the minimum num- 
ber opposed to fixing a definite day and 
hour, and those in favor of fixing a day 
and hour who are in a majority. I hope 
the majority leader will continue to 
press for a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment until we can agree upon a day and 
hour when we can have a limitation of 
debate and a final vote upon both reso- 
lutions. I assure the majority leader he 
will have the complete cooperation of 
Senators on this side in attempting to do 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, Mr. President; 
I might just as well be frank about it. 
We cannot get a vote by next Tuesday, 
and I will state why. It is contemplated 
that tomorrow afternoon a recess will 
be taken at least over Friday, which will 
be Good Friday, and perhaps over Sat- 
urday. 

I may as well be frank and admit 
that the very best I can do on this side 
of the aisle is to agree to a recess from 
Thursday until Monday, and from Mon- 
day either until Tuesday or Wednesday, 
and thus have 3 days in which to debate 
the issue, the time to be divided be- 
tween proponents and opponents, so 
that each side may have an opportunity 
to have its position stated in the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. If we resumed the 
session Wednesday, we would have 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday for 
the debate. We are perfectly willing to 
start the limitation of debate the fol- 
lowing Monday morning at 10 o’clock, 
allowing 1 hour for amendments and 1 
hour for the resolutions, taking up both 
resolutions at once, and continuing to 
vote on the amendments and on the 
resolutions until there has been a de- 
cision; and to remain in continuous ses- 
sion, so far as we are concerned. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is not what the Sen- 
ator proposes a 10-day vacation? 

Mr. WHERRY. No, I do not think it 
is, because we will be back in session 
next Tuesday or Wednesday, debating 
the resolution. I should like to have at 
least 3 days allowed for the debate. 
To me, it would not seem to be a vacation. 

We would be back here debating the 
issue, and each and every Senator hav- 
ing an opportunity to express himself 
and to make his observations, and to get 
them in the Record; and we would start 
limiting debate on the Monday following. 
The, debate will proceed tomorrow. 

Four Senators would like to speak to- 
morrow. The Senator from Nevada 


Mr. MatoneE] is anxious to speak this 2 
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evening, because if the Senate is to take 
a recess on Thursday he would like to be 
away for 2 or 3 days. There are 
10 or 11 other Senators who wish 
to express themselves on the resolutions, 
How long they will take I do not know, 
but certainly they should be guaranteed 
at least a day and a half. If they do not 
need that much time they do not have to 
take it. I do not think 3 days is too 
long in which to debate the issue. It 
does not mean a 10-day vacation. We 
are doing the work of the Senate, and 
on the tenth day we shall be voting on 
both resolutions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the same request I 
have submitted. but substituting Wed- 
nesday for Tuesday. Would the Senator 
from Nebraska object to that? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Nebraska would have to object. I do 
not object to taking a recess from tomor- 
row to next Monday, and then to 
Wednesday, providing the majority 
leader will allow 3 days in which to de- 
bate the issue. 

With reference to limitation, my sug- 
gestion is that the best plan would be to 
start the limitation on the following 
Monday at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
I am satisfied that the minority would 
be willing on that day to have a limita- 
tion of debate on Resolution 99, includ- 
ing the amendments, of 1 hour and 30 
minutes to a side, and to continue with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 with 
debate limited to an hour on the amend- 
ments and an hour on the concurrent 
resolution itself. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then the Senator 
objects to voting on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; to a limitation 
on those days. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then there is no 
need of my making proposals for those 
days. I am only trying to save a little 
time. 

Mr. President, I make the same pro- 
posal for a week from Monday, which 
will be April 2, starting at 10 o'clock in 
the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona submits a unani- 
mous-consent request with reference to 
Monday, April 2. Is there objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent request is very long, 
and I am not clear as to the position of 
the Senator. Are we to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. An oppor- 
tunity is afforded to debate amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments can be offered at any time preced- 
ing the vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. Within 5 or 10 minutes 
prior to the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the clerk read the unanimous- 
consent request so all Senators can hear 
it and know what is in it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, is 
there or is there not to be a joint session 
of the House-and Senate on April 2? 

Mr. McFARLAND. There will be a 
joint session on Monday, April 2. That 
is why I set 10 o’clock as the hour for 
meeting on Monday, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the unanimous-consent 
request. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That upon the calendar day of 
Monday, April 2, 1951, at the hour of 10 
o'clock a. m., the Senate proceed to vote, 
under the limitation of debate hereinafter 
provided, upon any amendment or motion 
(including appeals) that may be pending or 
that may thereafter be proposed to the reso- 
lution (S, Res. 99) approving the action of 
the President of the United States in co- 
operating in the common defense efforts of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations: Pro- 
vided, (1) That after said hour of 10 a. m., 
debate upon any amendment or motion (in- 
cluding appeals) shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and Mr. Con- 
NALLY; (2) that no amendment or motion 
that is not germane or relevant to the sub- 
ject matter of the said resolution shall be 
received; (3) that debate on the resolution 
itself shall be limited to 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by Mr. Connatiy and Mr. WHERRY, subject 
to the right of either of said Senators, dur- 
ing the consideration of an amendment pro- 
posed by another Senator, to yield to the 
latter Senator, in addition to the 30 minutes 
to which he is entitled under proviso No. 
(1), any portion of such time of 1 hour 
allotted to each such Senator for debate on 
the resolution as he may desire; (4) that no 
vote on any amendment or motion (includ- 
ing appeals) shall be had prior to the said 
calendar day of April 2, 1951. 

Ordered jurther, That immediately after 
the disposition of said Senate Resolution 99, 
the Senate shall immediately proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, of an identical title, under the same 
conditions, provisions, and limitation of de- 
bate applicable to Senate Resolution 99, 
except that the time for debate on said con- 
current resolution shall be limited to 1 hour 
instead of 2 hours. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, actually 
the Senate would be in session every day 
of the week with the exception of Good 
Friday and Tuesday of the following 
week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona if he has explored with the 
Senator from Nebraska the thought that 
we might debate this question on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday of next 
week and vote on Friday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I did. I 
asked ‘the distinguished minority leader 
if he would object to voting on Friday. 
I have tried my very best to get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, and 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
tells me he is unable to work it out. I 
am doing the best I can. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to say to my 
respected friend from Florida that I 
have exhausted every effort to do the 
very thing which he has suggested. I 
shall be very glad to give my reasons if 
the Senator would like to know them, 
but it would take a long time. I want 
to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
the reasons stated by the Senator from 
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Nebraska, if there be any, because it 
seems to the Senator from Florida that 
with 3 days scheduled for debate there 
is no necessity for any Senators being 
present those first 2 days except the ones 
who are actually to do the speaking. 
Personally, I think every one of us should 
remain here until the matter is out of 
the way. It has dragged on for an 
unconsciionably long time already, and 
the suggestion of such a long additional 
delay is shocking to the conscience of the 
country, I fully agree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] that it 
would establish a precedent which we 
should find very hard to support, and, 
personally, I do not care to support it. 

I hope the Senator from Nebraska 
will reconsider and agree that the debate 
may proceed on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, because under his sugges- 
tion, as I understand it, there will be at 
least a day and a half of debate allowed 
on each side. All Senators do not have 
to be present at cne time. If they were, 
it would break all precedents of the Sen- 
ate since the Senator from. Florida has 
been a Member of this body. I think 
the debate should proceed on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and we 
should have a vote on Friday. 

Has it occurred to the Senator from 
Nebraska that he and those who insist 
with him on the program are asking for 
an almost unlimited deferment of action 
on a matter which has been debated for 
more than two weeks? I express the 
very sincere hope that the Senator from 
Nebraska will find it possible to have 
some of his speakers available for Tues- 
day. Surely the Senator from Arizona 
can have some of his speakers available 
for Tuesday, so that the voting can take 
place on Friday, and so that Senators 
who have plans of long standing, to be 
away will not have to come back on Mon- 
day. On another occasion an engsge- 
ment of long standing had to be canceled 
in order to accommodate ourselves to 
the vagaries of those who were trying to 
fix days ahead, a date for voting. 

It seems to me to be unfair to Sen- 
ators who have stayed here and have 
been in their seats throughout the de- 
bate to have to wait any such period of 
time, and then be told that they must 
disturb again a weekend program, exact- 
ly as they were required to do at the 
time of the voting on the selective serv- 
ice bill. 

I hope the Senators will reexamine the 
situation to see whether at least two 
Senators on each side of the question 
may not be available to speak on Tues- 
day, so that 3 days of debate can be 
completed by Thursday, and that the 
voting may take place on Friday. I sin- 
cerely hope that will be possible, because 
I know several Senators who have plan- 
ned to be away for that weekend, and 
who had no idea at all, after the an- 
nouncement was made the other day 
that we had abandoned the 10-day re- 
cess—and I commend the Senator from 
Arizona for having abandoned the 
plan—that an arrangement would be 
worked out on the same basis as if the 
10-day recess had been in effect and 
been granted and enjoyed by the Mem- 
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bers of the Senate. I do not think the 
Senate can afford to put itself in hat po- 
sition in the eyes of the country. I 
hope a vote can be had on next Friday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has answered his 
own question. I have had several re- 
quests not to approve a vote on Friday, 
for the reason mentioned by the Senator 
from Florida, namely, that several Sena- 
tors live long distances from Washing- 
ton and do not want to return on Fri- 
day to vote. However, they would be 
perfectly willing to return on the follow- 
ing Monday. I submit that if we debate 
the issues on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, it is not so shocking to wait until 
Monday to vote. The reason why two 
of the Senators want to vote on Monday 
is that they do not want to come back on 
Friday. They tell me that if we are to 
remain in session until Friday, they can- 
not see any reason why we cannot go 
over to Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like very 
much to make a suggestion with refer- 
ence to a paragraph of the proposed 
agreement. I have done my level best 
in my attempt to reach an agreement. 
I have canvassed the situation thor- 
oughly. I worked on it all day yesterday 
and all day teday. I have tried every- 
thing possible to get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement with respect to the very 
day to which the Senator from Florida 
is referring, namely, Friday, as the ma- 
jority leader knows. We have reached 
total agreement on this side of the aisle. 
I say to the Senator from Florida that 
I hope he will agree to the proposal, too, 
because I believe it is very sensible not to 
compel Senators to return from great 
distances on Friday when they are per- 
fectly willing to be here Monday, which 
will be a very good time to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Further reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senators have explored the 
possibility of having speeches made on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, with 
a vote to be had on Thursday, thus not 
interfering with the Senators who wish 
to leave on Friday. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we come back on 
Tuesday we will have 3 days of debate 
anyway.. Therefore we would not ac- 
complish anything. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I asked the Senator 
whether he had explored the possibility 
of sitting on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday and having a vote on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly what 
I understood the Senator to say. I have 
asked some Senators about it, and they 
said that if they had to come back on 
Monday and start the debate on Tues- 
day and have it continue through Thurs- 
day, it would involve 3 days of debate 
anyway, and there would therefore be 
no use of entering into an agreement. 
Under those circumstances they would 
rather go on until Monday. They do not 
want to be obligated to come back for 
a week end. I asked about Thursday. 
I even asked the majority leader to talk 
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to some Senators on this side of the aisle 
in order to get a unanimous consent 
agreement. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, with all respect, 
that we have done our level best to reach 
an agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Further reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senators would agree to an 
amendment of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which would require a con- 
tinuous session on Monday until the 
matter is disposed of? 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean with reference to Monday? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Les. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is agreeable. It 
is contained in the request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; it is not in the 
request, 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean next Monday? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, the following 
Monday. I wonder whether we could 
conclude the matter by Monday evening. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think we could, but 
I understood that we were to meet on 
Monday at 10 o'clock in order to accom- 
plish what the Senator suggests. I un- 
derstood that we were to take out 1 
hour, or whatever is necessary, for the 
joint session, that following the joint 
session we were to return to a consid- 
eration of the resolution, with debate 
on each amendment to be limited to 1 
hour, 30 minutes to a side, and that de- 
bate on the resolution would be limited 
to 2 hours. If it is desired to limit the 
debate on the resolution to an hour and 
a half, it is agreeable to me. After the 
disposition of Senate Resolution 99 we 
could proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 with 
debate, limited as already provided. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator will not ob- 
ject, and he can work out his arrange- 
ments on the 2d of April, I will include 
in the unanimous-consent agreement a 
provision that the Senate remain in ses- 
sion until the consideration of the reso- 
lution is concluded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In continuous ses- 
sion? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is April 2? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is modified accordingly. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader has asked 
that the time for debate on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday be equally di- 
vided, and controlled, respectively, by 
the minority leader, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Wuerry], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. WEERRY. That is with respect 
to March 28, 29, and 30? 

Mr, McFARLAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
agreement is modified accordingly. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is entered. 
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The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Monday, April 2, 1951, at the hour of 10 
a. m., the Senate proceed to vote, under 
the limitation of debate hereinafter pro- 
vided, upon any amendment or motion (in- 
cluding appeals) that may be pending or 
that may thereafter be proposed to the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 99) approving the action of 
the President of the United States in co- 
operating in the common defense efforts of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations: Provided, 
(1) That after said hour of 10 a. m., debate 
upon any amendment or motion (including 
appeals) shall be limited to not exceeding 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and Mr. CoNNALLy; 
(2) that no amendment or motion that is 
not germane to the subject matter of the 
said resolution shall be received; (3) that 
debate on the resolution itself shall be lim- 
ited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by Mr. 
CONNALLY and Mr. WHERRY, subject to the 
right of either of said Senators, during the 
consideration of an amendment proposed 
by another Senator, to yield to the latter 
Senator, in addition to the 30 minutes to 
which he is entitled under proviso No. 
(1), any portion of such time of 1 hour al- 
lotted to each such Senator for debate on the 
resolution as he may desire; and (4) that 
no vote on any amendment or motion shall 
be had prior to the said hour of 10 a. m., 
on Monday, April 2, 1951. 

Ordered further, That on the calendar days 
of Wednesday, March 28; Thursday, March 
29; and Friday, March 30, respectively, the 
time for debate shall be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by Mr. CONNALLY 
and Mr. WHERRY. 

Ordered further, That immediately follow- 
ing the disposition of said Senate Resolution 
99, the Senate shall proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, 
of an identical title, under the same condi- 
tions, provisions, and limitation of debate 
applicable to Senate Resolution 99, except 
that the time for debate on said concurrent 
resolution itself shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 1 hour instead of 2 hours. 

Ordered further, That the consideration 
of the said Senate Resolution 99 and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 shall be proceeded 
with on said day of Monday, April 2, until 
they shall have been disposed of. Provided, 
however, That it shall be in order on said day 
of Monday, April 2, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the above agreement, for the Sen- 
ate to attend a joint meeting of the two 
Houses in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to hear an address by the Presi- 
dent of France. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
has been indicated that there is quite a 
bit of confusion in regard to paragraph 
6 of Senate Resolution 99. I send to the 
desk an amendment to be proposed by 
myself, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce!. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
McFartanp (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) was ordered to lie on the table, to 
be printed, and to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, strike out all of section 
6 through page 5, line 2, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

6. The Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American forces, including 
ground troops, to Western Europe when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
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8 of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby 
approves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to West- 
ern Europe; to this end it is the sense of 
the Senate, in the interests of national unity 
and understanding, that there should be 
the fullest collaboration between the Con- 
gress and the President; and it is the sense 
of the Senate that, whenever either a ma- 
jority of all the members of the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, acting jointly, or a majority of all 
the members of the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services, acting 
jointly, may disagree with any proposed new 
long-range policy pertaining to the imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, or with the certified opinions refer- 
red to in paragraphs 4 and 5, the matter in 
disagreement should be submitted to the 
Senate and House for their consideration in 
such manner as the dissenting committees 
may recommend. 


LET US DO SOME STRAIGHT THINKING 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there is 
today no question about the survival of 
the United States. There is no need for 
the feeling of panic the administration 
is spreading throughout the land. The 
United States, if properly prepared, can 
defend itself against any aggressor or 
aggressors in the world. There is, how- 
ever, a dire need for some sound think- 
ing on the subject of national defense 
and the preservation of our national 
economy. We seem to have substituted 
action for thinking. Weare living in the 
past, Mr. President. We fought two suc- 
cessful World Wars, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that the methods used in 
the last two wars will be successful in 
a third world war. 

THE PACE OF TOTAL WAR HAS CHANGED 


Air power, nuclear fission, guided mis- 
siles, and improved submarines have 
completely changed the offensive and 
defensive methods of modern warfare. 
The sending of foot soldiers into Europe 
and Asia, where there are already at 
least 30 percent more people than can 
make a living without outside assistance, 
just does not make sense, 

COUNTRIES OVERPOPULATED FOR THEIR OWN 
RESOURCES 

England, for example, has at least 
fifteen to twenty million people more 
than can ever make a living there, unless 
England can permanently maintain her 
empire and force her colonies to send 
their raw materials to the homeland to 
be processed, and then force the colonial 
peoples to buy her manufactured and 
processed goods. This the British and 
the other colonial nations have done for 
hundreds of years. They will not be able 
to keep their colonial empires much 
longer, however. Empires are falling 
apart, as the press tells us every day. 

INCREASE OF EXECUTIVE POWER 

The Congress has approved the United 
Nations organization and the Atlantic 
Pact, among many other devious inter- 
national agreements. 

The number of “sleepers” in the United 
Nations Charter and the Atlantic Pact 
always amazes the citizen taxpayer and 
the Congress of the United States. No 
one—least of all the Congress—seems 
to have any idea of the hidden execu- 
tive authority included in the many New 
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Deal acts passed during the last 18 years. 
Many of them were passed by voice vote. 
No one has any idea who voted for them 
or who voted against them. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY ENLARGED BY CONGRESS 


The President has the constitutional 
responsibility of fixing the foreign policy. 
Congress has transferred to the Presi- 
dent its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign commerce. ‘Thus the 
President now has the authority for the 
regulation of both domestic and foreign 
policy. The Congress has no responsi- 
bility left in the field of domestic and 
foreign economic policy. The Congress 
has few prerogatives left except to ap- 
propriate the taxpayers’ money in re- 
sponse to bills sent to the Congress by 
the President and his departments. 

Senate Resolution 99 is the usual type 
of vague and inconclusive statement of 
the congressional viewpoint. Legally it 
means nothing; although the Congress 
is actually passing upon a historical 
affair, namely, upon the question cf 
presidential power. This was indicated 
by General Eisenhower when he ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of the Congress, 

CONGRESS AND THE NATION MISLED 


The administration is subjecting the 
Congress to the old hidden-ball trick, 
the Statue-of-Liberty play. The Presi- 
dent focuses the attention of the Con- 
gress and the people on sending four 
additional divisions of troops to Europe, 
while the administration is destroying 
the economic structure of the Nation. 

TWO MAIN OBJECTIVES FOR UNITED STATES 


The two most vital objectives for the 
United States are, first, to assure our 
own ultimate safety; and, second, to pre- 
serve our national economy. The great 
military debate has only confused the 
real issues. We have been steered into 
a blind alley. The country has been 
given a false impression by centering 
the debate upon the question whether 
or not the President can send four divi- 
sions to Europe without the consent of 
Congress, or whether that action should 
be authorized by Congress. That ques- 
tion is really one of strategy, but strat- 
egy cannot be determined until we have 
decided what areas are necessary to de- 
fend for our own ultimate safety. 

THREE BASIC QUESTIONS 


The basic questions should be con- 
sidered and decided in the following 
order: 

First. What areas must we defend for 
our own ultimate safety? 

Second. What methods, what kinds of 
weapons are best suited for such de- 
fense? 

Third. What number of men and what 


type of training is best suited to such 
defense? : 


NATIONAL ECONOMY MUST BE PRESERVED 


Mr. President the preservation of our 
national economy is just as important 
to the ultimate safety of the Nation as 
are military preparedness and defense. 
To preserve our national economy it is 
necessary to completely reorganize and 
realign our domestic and foreign policies. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator has 
just made reference to the economy of 
this country. Does the Senator intend 
to cover somewhere in his address this 
evening the proportionate share of the 
over-all expense which the American 
taxpayer is going to have to bear in con- 
nection with the international European 
army, which is being added to, and 
could conceivably be added to in un- 
limited degree? 

SENATE, RESOLUTION NO HINDRANCE TO 
PRESIDENT * 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad that the 
Senator raised that question at this 
point. I will give specific figures later 
on. However, let me answer you in a 
general way now. General Eisenhower 
has his headquarters in France already. 
The President intends to send four addi- 
tional divisions to Europe whether this 
resolution is adopted or not. No one has 
suggested a method of stopping the 
President. He has stated to Congress 
that it has no authority whatever, in 
this matter and we have not been able 
to refute him. So I say that if we act 
favorably on this resolution, or if we do 
not act favorably, we have two divisions 
in Europe now and it is proposed to send 
four more. That action is only the fore- 
runner of sending to Europe perhaps 
millions of men ultimately. 

A SERIES OF COSTLY GIFTS 


As to the cost, I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas if he has any idea 
that any other nation but the United 
States has any intention of paying any 
of the cost. I may answer the question 
in this way: 

Seven or eight years ago we started 
with lend-lease. That led into UNRRA, 
the direct loan to England, a gift of three 
and three-quarters billion dollars, al- 
though called a loan. Then the admin- 
istration inaugurated the great Marshall 
plan. Mr. Marshall himself had no 
more idea what it would cost than had 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
who was not then a Member of the 
Senate. 

But Mr. Bevin in England knew all 
about it ahead of that time. He took 
the ball on the first bounce, and told 
the United States how much it would 
cost us. 

The Marshall plan was followed by 
ECA, point 4, the arming of Europe, and 
the sending of troops to Europe. 

We have troops in Europe now, and 
we must feed them. Their number is 
continually increasing. Supplying our 
troops has the same effect on the trade 
balances and on the monetary situa- 
tion of the foreign nations as American 
tourists have on Europe. We must con- 
tinually send goods, arms, and every- 
thing else needed by the troops. We 
give our troops their pay and they will 
spend the money in Europe. The whole 
question of stationing large amounts of 
troops in Europe may well mean another 
shot in the arm, financially, for the Eu- 
ropean nations. - 

So far as the junior Senator from 
Nevada can ascertain, there has never 
been any understanding or suggestion 
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that any other nation pay anything. 
We are supposed to furnish the arms, 
We are supposed to furnish the troops, 
and we will pay all the bills. 

ATLANTIC PACT BEGAN WITH VANDENBERG 

RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, the Vandenberg reso- 
lution was the first move toward the 
Atlantic Pact. The junior Senator from 
Nevada debated that subject with the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
and said that ths adoption of the reso- 
lution meant giving the President a 
blank check to make a pact with the 
various nations. After passing the reso- 
lution we were bound to approve any 
pact when it was sent by the President 
to the Senate. By so doing, I contended, 
we would break a 175-year-old prece- 
dent. Congress had never before au- 
thorized a pact without writing it out 
in detail. In the past a pact was re- 
turned to Congress for approval if the 
crossing of any t“ and the dotting of 
any “i” contained in the pact, had been 
changed. 

Mr. President, first came the Vanden- 
berg resolution. Ther came the pact. 
Then the provision with respect to arms, 
and then the measure dealing with men. 
The junior Senator from Nevada out- 
lined the procedure on the floor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have nct followed 
the proceedings as carefully or in as 
much deta‘l as many members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Commitiee. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, who now has the floor, if it 
is not a fact that we were informed that 
the military leaders of the Atlantic Pact 
nations and some of the leaders of our 
country, certainly the Secietary of State, 
and perhaps some of our military lead- 
ers, had met and were to determine what 
the plans and the policies should be. 

I should also like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada whether 
he has any information as to whether 
they have ever arrived at an agreement 
as to what in a general way should be 
the proportionate share of the expense; 
that is, what the United States should 
bear, what England should bear, what 
France should bear? Has the Senator 
any information on that subject? Has 
he any information as to whether the 
United States at some place along the 
line is going to be handed a bill and be 
expected to pay it? 

Mr. MALONE. In answer I will say 
I expect that we shall have a repetition 
of what occurred in World War II. Mr. 
Churchill at that time made certain re- 
quests of us. I consider Mr. Churchill 
to be the greatest statesman alive today. 
I wish we in the United States had a few 
men like him. He is for England in all 
he does. Early in World War I, while 
the war was still confined to Europe, be- 
fore the United States had entered the 
war, Mr. Churchill said to the United 
States, in general terms, “Give us the 
money we need. We will fight the war.” 
Later he said, speaking of lend-lease and 
of other ways of getting equipment from 
the United States, “Give us the equip- 
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ment we need. We will furnish the 
men.” 

Later on during the war, in a speech 
which was published in every newspaper 
in the world, he said, We are destroy- 
ing the seed of England. You must send 
us more troops.” We ended up by fur- 
nishing nearly three-quarters. of the 


Allied troops fighting in Europe. Weare 
headed in exactly the same direction at 
the present time. 


In answer to the remainder of the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, I will say: No; there has 
been nothing said about the proportion 
of troops to be furnished. What is now 
being done by the administration is sim- 
ply the breaking of the ice, pacifying the 
people in order to get our troops to Eu- 
rope. No one believes the present two 
divisions can do anything effective in 
Europe. No one believes that the four 
additional divisions would be of much 
help to the two divisions of American 
soldiers now there. In my humble 
opinion, no one who has studied the 
question believes that any force consist- 
ing of less than 300 divisions is going to 
stop Russia in Europe. No one has ever 
discussed the subject seriously. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. In the early stages of the 
Churchillian speeches, the first phrase 
I remember was, “Give us the tools, and 
we will finish the job.” 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has more 
ied quoted the statement than I 

Mr. CASE. At a later date, when the 
question of sending ships irto belligerent 
waters was under consideration, Mr. 
Churchill, as I remember, said, “When I 
said give us the tools, I meant place them 
within our reach.” 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has 
quoted Mr. Churchill more accurately 
than Idid. Iwas quoting his statements 
in a general way. He led us step by step 
into furnishing more and more in the 
way of material and men in World War 
II. I am not complaining about that. 
Iam simply reviewing history. The only 
possible way to tell what is likely to hap- 
pen this time is to consider what has 
happened before. It is the firm opinion 
of the junior Senator from Nevada that 
we will now find almost an exact repeti- 
tion of what happened in World War II. 

A QUESTION OF STRATEGY 


Mr. President, no one doubts that we 
are going to defend Europe. Least of 
all, Europe should not doubt it, because 
we have done so twice. Twice we have 
taken the lead in defending Europe. 

The important question is: How are 
we going to defend Enrope? That is the 
question which should be before this 
body, and not the question of whether 
we should draft 18-year-olds, or 1814- 
year-olds, or 19-year-olds or other ex- 
traneous matter. The question we 
should be concerned with is: What 
areas we are going to defend in Europe? 
We know we are going to defend Europe 
and parts of Asia. But we must deter- 
mine how we can best defend them. 

First we have to determine what 
weapons to use to do the job. Then we 
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will determine how many men will be 
needed, and where they ought to be. 

As I previously said, the question is 
really one of strategy, and even the 
Strategy cannot be determined until 
the United States has decided what 
areas should be defended for our own 
ultimate safety. 

The basic problem should be con- 
Sidered and decided in the following 
order: 

First. What areas must we currently 
defend for our ultimate safety? 

Second. What methods will we use? 
What weapons are best suited for such 
defense? 

Third. What number of men and what 
type of training is best suited for such 
defense? 

NATIONAL ECONOMY MUST REMAIN HEALTHY 


The preservation of our national 
economy is of the same importance to 
the ultimate safety of this Nation as 
military preparedness and defense. 

We must restrict domestic expendi- 
tures and confine any deficit financing 
to national defense expenditures, and 
not continue the deficit expenditures for 
domestic nondefense purposes. We 
must economize in our nondefense 
spending. 

ADMINISTRATION DIVERSION TACTICS 


Mr. President, as I said before, we are 
being subjected to the hidden-bail trick. 
While Senators are being diverted to the 
matter of troops to Europe, they appar- 
ently forget that the Senate Finance 
Committee has it within its power to take 
the first step toward regaining the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to reg- 
ulate foreign trade. That responsibility 
of Congress was transferred to the 
President by passing the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. Congress can and 
must regain that authority by simply 
refusing to extend the life of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act for 3 years, as 
provided for in House bill 1612, now be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. 

THE BIG STEP TOWARD REGAINING CONGRESS’ 

POWERS 

The Senate Finance Committee can 
take the first big step in the direction 
of Congress regaining the power to 
regulate our national economy by the 
simple expedient of refusing to renew 
the power Congress transferred to the 
President, power which never should 
have been transferred to him in the first 
place. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GRANT OF POWER 


Mr. President, the Constitution clearly 
provides that the power of regulation of 
foreign trade shall reside in the Con- 
gress. That regulation is mainly done 
through the fixing of tariff rates and 
import fees. The Congress transferred 
that power into the hands of an indus- 
trially inexperienced State Department 
which has had it in its power to change 
the industrial pattern of the United 
States of America. It has it in its power 
to determine what industries may survive 
and what industries will be sacrificed on 
the altar of “one economic world.” 

OUR FINANCES SHOULD BECOME BUSINESSLIKE 

Mr. President, we should restrict our 


foreign spending to providing arms to 
our allies and to making loans to those 
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private enterprises in which additional 
production is necessary. 

We should not make loans to foreign 
governments, enabling them to continue 
themselves in power. For instance, the 
Socialist government of Britain would 
have fallen 4 years ago if we had not 
given it, as a direct gift-loan, the money 
it needed in order to retain itself in 
office. As a result, we have little cause 
for complaint if the present government 
of Britain socializes all British industry. 
That government has nationalized the 
British steel plants and the British coal 
mines If we continue on the road along 
which we now are moving, the United 
States shall arrive at the same destina- 
tion. Herein the United States we have 
the same kind of government as Britain 
has—a socialist administration, just as 
the British Government is today, for the 
present administration in the United 
States is not a democratic administra- 
tion. 

CONGRESS SHOULD BE CONSULTED 


Despite the fact that I feel that the 
present resolutions will have no effect, I 
agree with all Members of this body who 
believe that the present administration 
should discuss those matters with the 
Congress. The President should ask 
Congress for authority in that connec- 
tion, because certainly the present ad- 
ministration shows no responsibility 
itself. 

DETERMINATION OF STRATEGY WILL CLEAR 

THE AIR 

By means of the kind of preparation 
and analysis of strategy I suggested, 
many of today’s great debates would 
fall by the wayside The decisions which 
must be made now are in regard to how 
we are going to fight the next war. We 
must decide about just what kind of 
weapons we are going to depend upon 
in engaging in that war, in carrying the 
fight to the enemy. We must also de- 
cide about what kind of preparations in 
our national defense will have the great- 
est effect in deterring aggression by other 
nations. 

Under such a program, our prepara- 
tions for the next 12 or 18 months would 
not vacillate in procedure or in extent 
because of any changes in Russia’s in- 
tentions. Our preparations would not 
vary at all, no matter what Russia or 
Asia intend to do. 

SOME NATIONS STRADDLE THE FENCE 


We have before us continually the 
question of what European nations are 
likely to help us when that contest 
comes. Later in my remarks I shall 
point out that two of those nations, two 
of the “Big Five” established at San 
Francisco—have economic and military 
pacts with Russia, so-called non-aggres- 
sion pacts, pacts startlingly like the At- 
lantic Pact. Inasmuch as those two na- 
tions have signed up with both sides, it 
should be very easy for them to get 
along, no matter what happens. 

LET OUR STRATEGY REFLECT AMERICAN 
KNOW-HOW 

Mr. President, the real issue at stake, 
today, in this debate, is the preparation 
for our national defense or, to state the 
matter in another way, the nature of 
basic American strategy, The real is- 
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sue is whether we are going to channel 
our manpower into the old-style ground 
warfare, in which the enemy enjoys all 
the advantages, or whether we are going 
to invest our manpower in air strategy, 
in which we can attain clear suprem- 
acy, both in numbers and in quality, 
because of our industrial capacity and 
know-how. 

Mr. President, our present European 
strategy is wrong. At the present time 
we are squandering our resources, and 
we are headed for disaster. In my opin- 
ion, Russia will not try to move against 
us now, because Russia sees that we are 
destroying ourselves economically. Rus- 
sia will not move against us as long as 
we are doing this job for her. 

WE HAVE LOST ASIA THROUGH LACK OF POLICY 


On the other hand, Russia is moving 
in Asia. We should abandon the main- 
land of Asia, Mr. President; it only 
drains our manpower. 

It took the present administration 
about 5 years to turn a 100-year-old 
Chinese civil war into a war between the 
United States and China. That was 
quite an accomplishment in so short a 
time, Mr. President. We sent our Navy 
to surround Formosa, and we sent a 
quarter million trained troops to Korea, 
whereas all that the Chinese Nationalist 
armies needed was a little help in arms, 
and then to be turned loose and allowed 
to use those arms. We should have 
helped arm the guerrillas in China. If 
we had followed that course, the result 
would have been to turn the war between 
the United States and China back into 
a Chinese civil war. 

Today the President of the United 
States likes to call the war going on be- 
tween the United States and China a 
police action—with about 60,000 of our 
boys already dead or wounded. But it 
is war, an avoidable war. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is the Senator from Ne- 
vada suggesting that the blockade of 
Formosa amounted, on the one hand, to 
intervention in the civil war in China on 
the side of the Communist forces, which, 
on the other hand, in Korea, we are en- 
gaged in fighting? 

GIVE MAC ARTHUR AUTHORITY 


Mr. MALONE. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota, 
I would say that General MacArthur, 
who is in charge of our forces there, 
should be given authority to turn Chiang 
Kai-shek loose whenever in General 
MacArthur's opinion the opportune time 
arrives. I say we should give General 
MacArthur that authority because we 
have had Chiang Kai-shek cooped up 
there for 6 or 8 months now. Of course, 
it will be necessary for those forces to 
be properly armed when they begin oper- 
ations, in order for them to be able to be 
effective. It is my opinion that if we 
allow General MacArthur to give the 
Chinese Nationalist armies the proper 
equipment and show them how to use it, 
within a comparatively short time after 
those armies begin operations the Chi- 
nese Communists will be so busy on their 
mainland that the war in Korea will be 
over, 
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AS LONG AS WE DESTROY OURSELVES, RUSSIA WAITS 


Mr. President, Russia will not move 
against us as long as we are floundering; 
that is my opinion. We are floundering, 
and we shall continue to flounder, as 
long as we mix our national economy 
with our foreign policy and continue our 
program of sending foot soldiers to Eu- 
rope, without having a proper strategic 
program of our own and without build- 
ing up the proper amount of air power, 
submarine power, guided missiles, and 
the rest of the new equipment which will 
be controlling factors in the third world 
war. 

The Russians will probably never allow 
us to make adequate preparations in 
Europe and install our army there. Air 
power is the only deterrent to Russian 
aggression. I am sure that it is Russia's 
intention to do away with colonialism in 
Asia. The Russians will probably move 
next into Indochina, the Malayan States, 
and farther into Asia. 

UNITED STATES SUPPORTS SLAVERY, RUSSIA 

FIGHTS IT 

Some time ago, Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed thi§ matter on the floor of the 
Senate, and in that connection I men- 
tioned the matter of our support of 
colonial slavery in the Far Kast, in Africa, 
and in the Mediterranean area. At that 
time I said that we were making enemies 
faster than we could possibly make 
friends. 

Our continued support of colonial slav- 
ery gives Russia the excuse to say to the 
people of Indochina, the people in the 
Malayas, and the people in other areas 
that we are supporting the colonial slav- 
ery system, which we are. No one be- 
lieves that England would be in the 
Malayan States or that the French would 
be in Indochina for longer than 30 days, 
if we stopped supporting the colonial 
slavery system. 

UNITED STATES CAN MAKE FRIENDS BY STOPPING 
SUPPORT OF COLONIAL SYSTEM 

Mr. President, if we did announce that 
we had stopped supporting colonial slav- 
ery, we would then make friends very 
rapidly among the people in those areas. 
Many persons who live in Indochina, 
in the Malayan States, in Africa, and in 
the Mediterranean area, and many of the 
Moslems, all the way from Turkey to 
Pakistan, would become very friendly to 
us. Sufficient troops would be forth- 
coming without any trouble. In that 
way we would be able to obtain the num- 
ber of troops the west would need in 
Asia and in Africa. All we would have 
to do would be to furnish the necessary 
air power and submarines and guided 
missiles and the other improved instru- 
mentalities of warfare to fight, and more 
likely, to prevent a third world war. 

I quote from the Book of Genesis, 
chapter 27, verse 22: 

And Jacob went near unto Isaac, his father, 
and he felt him and said, “The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” 


The voice of this strategy we are using 
is the State Department’s voice, but the 
hands are those of Europe, principally 
those of England controlling our hybrid 
combination domestic and foreign policy. 
This combination is wrecking our na- 
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tional economy and puts us into an in- 
ternational position which is indefen- 
sible. 

WE HAVE LOST VALUABLE TIME 


This Nation has practically wasted 
five years in air power and submarine 
construction, while we have dabbled in 
international skulduggery. 

We have allowed our airplane con- 
struction companies to disintegrate. For 
3 or 4 years they had nothing to do, and 
we then found ourselves in a war, short 
of airplanes—and we still are. 

OUR ESTIMATES ARE DANGEROUSLY WRONG 


Mr. President, the administration is 
counting on 60 divisions in Europe doing 
the job when they need at least 250 
divisions. 

The Allies had 239 divisions in the last 
war. 

Russia now has 300 divisions and prob- 
ably could raise this to 400 divisions 
with the use of oriental troops. 

If we were going into a ground war in 
Europe, we should know before we start 
the ratio of such troops we were to 
furnish, because we simply do not have 
the manpower. 

If we were going into Europe, we 
must of necessity use the available man- 
power which would include Germany, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Spain, and North 
Africa. However, these areas are specifi- 
cally excluded by our State Department 
and national defense leaders. 

I was extremely interested this after- 
noon in the able address by the distin- 
guisned Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Can], when he said virtually the thing 
which the junior Serator from Nevada 
is at this moment saying, namely, that 
we are simply out of our minds to talk 
about furnishing enough foot soldiers 
in Europe, without the help of these 
peoples whom we are carefully disre- 
garding and keeping away from any or- 
ganization to defend Europe. 

Obviously, under present conditions, 
we must discard any idea of winning the 
war with ground troops. 

Every dollar that we can spend should 
be put in long range bombers and air 
power and submarines. We should have 
at least 1,000 snorkels. We probably do 
not have more than 300 at this time, 
Russia has over 1,000 it is reliably re- 


ported. 

We should also bend our efforts in the 
creation of revolutions and civil war 
through the underground forces behind 
the iron curtain. d 

We might need one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty thousand long-range 
kombers, the number dependent upon 
the strength of the potential enemy. 

But we should control the air over any 
place in the world that is of interest to 
us, from the point of view of our ultimate 
saiety. 

UNITO STATES HAS NO MANPOWER TO WASTE 


To help arm Europe, we must retain 
our men here. We do not have the man- 
power to furnish the number of troops 
to Europe which we furnished in the 
last war and still have the manpower 
necessary for our industries to provide 
the equipment for ourselves and our 
allies which we could furnish them to 
the extent of our ability, without injur- 
ing our economy, 
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It is the definite opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nevada that we should 
confine our efforts to the production of 
air power, water power, and technical 
services, such as chemical and biolog- 
ical warfare—the countries of Europe to 
provide their own ground troops. 

Mr. President, do not be misled by the 
people who try to divert your attention 
by arguing about 18-year-olds, or 18 %- 
year-olds—two divisions, four divisions, 
or six divisions, while they are pulling 
the econome rug right out from under 
the feet of the Amercan people—the 
workingmen and the investors of this 
Nation. 

America’s greatest strength is not even 
the bomber, the submarine, or the foot 
soldiers—it is our industrial production 
line. The bomber, the submarine, and 
foot soldiers would be helpless without 
our industry. We must conserve our 
manpower, so that the industrial con- 
struction line will not be impaired. 

The common sense of the American 
people will decide this issue when they 
know the truth and the facts. That is 
our secret weapon—tke common sense 
of the American people. 

THOUGHTLESS PROGRAMS HAVE BROUCHT US 

DANGER 

We have substituted action for think- 
ing. We have not thought this problem 
through. We are being sucked in, one 
move at a time, just as we have been 
since the latter part of World War II. 
During the war we had lend-lease, and 
we then wrote everything off and left the 
equipment where we had finished with it. 
We then had UNRRA, which was going 
to settle everything; there was never go- 
ing to be another request for money, 
equipment, and raw material gifts. We 
then had the British loan of $3,750,000,- 
000, which was a gift loan; then the 
Marshall plan or ECA, which was con- 
cocted in Europe and sent to the United 
States through General Marshall, Next, 
we had the Atlantic Pact; then arms to 
Europe; and now foot soldiers to Europe, 

Mr. President, we are now about to 
commit ourselves to building and main- 
taining a balanced Army, Air Corps, and 
Navy, exactly as we did in fighting World 
Wars I and II. 


THE START OF OUR SECURITY PACT 


Regarding the Vandenberg resolutions, 
I should like to recall to your mind, Mr. 
President, the fact that on June 11, 1948, 
the Vandenberg resolutions were pre- 
sented to the Senate, and at that time 
the junior Senator from Nevada de- 
bated the subject with the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
At one point, on that date, the junior 
Senator from Nevada said: 


Mr. President, I had intended to make a 
statement on this very subject— 


4 That is, on the policy-making resolu- 
on— 


I consider it very important for the rea- 
son that I believe there has been a tendency 
on the part of the Senate over a period of 
years slowly to relinquish its independent 
attitude, not only with respect to treaties 
but with respect to appropriations for for- 
eign nations and various other subjects, con- 
cerning which we were supposed at the time 
of the original writing of the Constitution, 
if ~ correctly understand it, to be independ- 
ent. 
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Further along in that debate, the jun- 
for Senator from Nevada said: 

Their purpose is to place the Senate on 
record as advising the President to negotiate 
regional security agreements under the 
United Nations Charter. Each regional se- 
curity agreement, when negotiated by the 
President, must be ratified subsequently by 
the Senate; but, by advising the President to 
go ahead, the Senate in effect guarantees 
that a future Senate will ratify such 
treaties. 


Further along in the debate, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the junior Senator from Nevada 
also said: 


I am not contending that such a treaty 
made subsequent to the passage of the reso- 
lutions would not have to be ratified by this 
body. 


It was argued several times today that 
every time one of these resolutions is 
adopted, the subsequent legislation would 
have to be ratified or passed by the 
Senate. 

I further stated: 


But I also believe that there is through 
these resolutions an implied approval of any 
such treaty that may be made and that this 
action could well be the first step in relin- 
quishing the policy which has been long es- 
tablished through the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the first step, Just as 
we took the first step in violation of the Con- 
stitution by appropriating money for foreign 
nations for any purpose over a long period 
of years through small appropriations in the 
beginning. Finally, we reached the point 


where the appropriations for foreign nations. 


closely approach or even surpass what ordi- 
narily would constitute an entire year’s Gov- 
ernment appropriation. It took some time 
to establish this precedent, but finally it is 
established and is not now questioned, 

In my humble opinion, this is the first 
step toward breaking down the independence 
of the Senate by the executive department 
and the constitutional provision that the 
Senate review any treaty before final ap- 
proval. 


Mr. President, we vote away our re- 
sponsibility. We have transfered our 
constitutional responsibilities to the 
President, one by one. In 1934 we passed 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. We 
simply transferred to the President of 
the United States the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to regulate 
foreign commerce. By regulating for- 
eign trade we, in effect, regulate the na- 
tional economy. 

TREATIES HAVE SLEEPERS 


Second, we transferred authority to 
the President under the United Nations. 
That is evidenced by the decision against 
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the alien land law in California, which 
was declared to be invalid under a clause 
in the UN Charter. 

Then the Atlantic Pact came along. 
No one yet knows for certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just what authority has been trans- 
ferred to the President of the United 
States through the Atlantic Pact or 
through action of the United Nations. 

There are many other such acts or 
treaties, During the past few years many 
other responsibilities of the legislative 
branch have been transferred to the 
President without any strings attached. 
The Congress of the United States wakes 
up and tries to take back some of its 
authority by debate. That is impossible, 
Mr. President. It is only through 
honestly analyzing bills, such as the 
proposed extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act now before the Senate 
Finance Committee, that we can take 
back our authority by refusal to renew 
the act. But we spend our time arguing 
on the Senate floor about something of 
doubtful profit to us. We entirely over- 
look the simple fact that by not passing 
a bill now before one of the principal 
committees of the Senate, Congress could 
now take back its responsibility and 
authority to regulate foreign commerce. 

The simple fact, Mr. President, is that 
a second-best poker hand is not much 
good. 

INSTEAD OF SPLITTING OUR STRENGTH, LET US 
BUILD AIR POWER 


This Nation cannot split its forces and 
fight Russia on its own ground or in 
Europe, if Russia has the superior forces 
which it is known to have. 

The only deterrent to Russia is air 
power: our atom bombs and long-range 
planes capable of delivering them. 

We have no method of sending enough 
troops to Europe to stop Russia or even 
seriously retard her advances. We must 
accept the established fact that we do 
not have the forces—that we do not have 
enough manpower to split them up. We 
must follow Napoleon’s old maxim, 
“Concentrate your forces, do not split 
them up.” 

We must put our entire effort into 
building an Air Force that could deliver 
the bombs and striking force from 
America. 

If we try to support an Army in Europe 
and an Air Force we will lose our essen- 
tial resources—they are not unlimited. 

We must stay out of any position that 
would tempt Russia to attack such as 
sending our troops to Europe. 
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LET EUROPE MAKE AN HONEST EFFORT 


If the Europeans mean business they 
can furnish the foot soldiers and much 
of the armament material since their in- 
come is now 30 percent higher than pre- 
war. We are assigning approximately 
30 percent of our income to national 
defense. Few European nations have 
assigned more than 5 percent and most 
of it is being expended in the defense of 
their colonial empires. We are coddling 
them by sending everything they ask 
us for. 

As soon as we talk of decreasing ap- 
propriations, they say, Well, we will go 
Communist.“ 1 

Mr. President, the threat of com- 
munism has hung over our heads for 4 
years in Europe, and during that time 
those nations have, one by one, turned to 
Socialist governments nationalizing util- 
ities and industries, with our money. 
ence this has slowed down produc- 

on. 

The European nations look upon our 
troops to Europe and arms to Europe as 
a continuing Marshall plan in line with 
the point 4 and other plans df sending 
our capital and resources to Europe, 

EUROPE STILL TRADES WITH THE ENEMY 

The seriousness of Europe's inten- 
tions must be challenged since we can- 
not even keep them from trading with 
the enemy. The 16 European countries 
sill have their trade treaties with Russia 
and the other iron-curtain countries, 
sending them the material they need to 
consolidate their gains and to fight 
world war III. The English are still 
sending tin, rubber, steel, and other sup- 
plies through Singapore and Hong Kong 
to Communist China. England has 
recognized Communist China and is con- 
tinually urging us to do likewise. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered 
that on May 5 of 1950 I submitted the 
latest list of foreign-trade agreements 
for the Record. Then there were 96 
trade agreements. I am sure there are 
more now. I have a list here bringing 
that information up to date. Some are 
old agreements which have been renewed, 
and some are new agreements which 
have been made. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to have appear in 
the Recor at this point the list of such 
agreements which I am now submitting 
for the benefit of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


List of most recent agreements between East ern European countries and the rest of the world 


Agrecment partners 
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951 
Dec. 31, 1951. 
———— June 10 (July 2), 1948, to 1053. 


CCCTTT—T—TTTTTTTT—TT—TTV——— E, 
U. S. 8. R.-Belgium May 1 (Nov. 15) 1950, to Apr. 30, 1951. 
U. S. S. R. Denmark. July 27 and Aug. 10, 1050 

July 1 July 8), 1948, to Dee. 31, 1949 
U. S. S. R. 
U. S. S. R. 
U. S. S. R. al of 1946 agreement 
VCC 
U. S. S. R. -1 Dee, 11, 1948, to Dee. 31, 1 

Dee. 11, 1948, to 
v October (Sept. 12) 1950 to February 1 


e Jan. 1 Can. 10) to Dees M INO oases enn nscanwscessuonadcess 


Duration (signature) 


this 
1948 


Type of agreement 


Protocol to February 1948 trade and payments agreement. 
Barter agreements, 
Protocol to agreement of July 19 1946, 


Trade and payments agreement. 

Investment agreement, 

Grain contract within framework of investment agreement. 

First postwar trade, payments, and investment agreement. No 
annual schedules for later years; most recent reports concern 2 
contracts oigna December 1950, presumably within framework 

eement. 

Protocol to agreement of December 1946; replaces protocol of January 


Jan. 1 (Jan. 10), 5949, to Dec. 31 1951 „„ „„ Long-term grain agreement. 
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List of most recent trade agreements between Eastern European countries and the rest of world - continued 


Duration (signature) Type of agreement 


C — — 


8. S. R. Sweden. Jan. 1 (Apr. 2) to Dec, 81, 184. 


Protocol to trade and payments agreement of October 1946; replaces 
protocol of January 1948, cs 


V. 8. 8. B-Switeerland.. %%% ᷣͤũuàĩꝛꝓʃ m:m ̃ .,., ß ““7“]²³˙¹w wp. With ivetinani 
< 4 ——. Ar. n e ment w ivestmen 
1 EA ee t schedules Apr. 1, 1948 to 1951. Loach Aal vert to 106. i 
U. S. S. R. United Kingdor e eee payments and investment agreement. Soviet 


postwar trade, 
8 vac ud to September 1948; United Kingdom deliv- 
Trade boario e 8 e September 1949 
November 1950; timber z 1153 


Protocol to trade and payments agreement of December 1048. 
8 tocol to trade and payments agreement of April 1947; 
Leonard renewable unless denounced, No data, new quotas, 
First or terminstion: and pa; ts a; t; automatically 
yments agreement; automa Tenew- 
able unless denounced. 
Trade and payments agreement; no renewal! clause, 


July 1 pul une 20), 1950, to June 30, 1951 
Apr. 21, 1949, to Apr. 21, 1950 


May 9, 1947, to May 9, 1048 V 


gosto pok ee — 5 and payments agreement (with investment 


grin contact to trad d ents J: 

newal proi e and paym agreement of June 4, 1947; 

replaces protocol of March 1949, Automatically renewable unless 
denounced. 

Grain contract. 


Bulgaria - Norway. . es eevee amar he Dikasil wer 

ee Sa FTT — 

Bulgaria-Sweden...............-..| October (Sept. 22) 1947 to December 1948. Trade and payments agreement, automatically renewable unless 
denounced. Agreement still in eff 


Jan. 1 (Nov. 9, 1948), 1949, to PA 31, 1949.. Protocol to agreement of Dec, 4, 1946, No renewal clause, 


Bulgnria-Turkey....-..--- Apr. 15 (Mar. 27), en Indefini 

Bulgaria-United Re PUI e ome scene meee 

Bulgaria-West Germany. Protocol to trade and Sane agreement of October 1947. Re- 
places protocol of August 1949, 

Czechoslovakia-Austria............| (Dec. 10, 1950) to Oct. 31, 1081 nse Renewal protocol to trade an Wee agreement of October 1948. 
8 protocol of July 1 

Czechoslovakia-Belgium........... Oct. 1 Nov. 30), 1949, to Dec, 31, 1950 bre and a) Korte aia Replaces agreement of April 1948, 

utomatically renewal 

Czechoslovakia-Denmark..........| Dec. 1 (Dec. 17), 1949, to Nov. 30, 1980 Trade and payments agreement. 7 agreement of September 

1948 and payments agreement of November 1945 with proga of 


September 1946, Automatically renewable for 1 year unless de- 
noun 
Tas and payments agreement. Replaces agreement of August 


Renewal protocol to July 1947 re ei seam 

Trade and payments agreement, Replaces agreement of 3 
15 8 agreement of Feb. 23, 1046, remains in force wi 
modification. 


Compensation agreement containing no quotas. Automatically 
renewed for 3-month period unless denounced. Three barter deals 
within framework of agreement, 

Trade and payments agreement. Replaces seenen of May 1949. 

Renewal protocol to trade and payments agreement of Mar. 20, 1047. 
opise pi ocol of March 1940. Automatically renewable unless 

enoun 


Czechoslovakia-France_.....------- 


Czechoslovakia-Greece......---.--- 
Czechoslovakia-Iceland......-..... 


May 1 (June 2), 1950, to 25 30, 1951... 


August 1948 to August 1949 -m-e 
May 1 (May 19), 1950, to a c eines esl 


Czechoslovakia-Ireland. ee 
Czechoslovakia-Italy. 


— — — —— nnn eeenne= = 


ff TTT 


Czechoslovakia - Netherlands 
Cꝛechoslovakia- Norway 


Aug. 1 (July 29), 1950, to July 31, 1951 
Oct. 1 (Nov. 4), 1960, to Sept. 30, 1951._- 


Crechoslovakia-Portngal....----- fr ¾ xxx: ——. . 
Czechoslovakia Sweden Feb. 1 Mar. 30), 1950, to Jan. 31, 1951 ———— oo aan 


(Mareh 1951) 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 3 
Jan. 1 (Dee. 22, 1560, 1050 to Dec. 31, 1954. 


Czechoslovakia-Switzerland..-..... 


1948. 
Czechoslovakia - Turkey. July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1051. a O ann pia Protocol to trade and payments agreement of July 1949. Tacit 
Czechoslovakia-United Kingdom. . July 1 (June 22), 1950, to June 30, 1951.. Protocol within framework of September 1949 agreement. Replaces 
„ t. Payment 4 
wor! e ment, Pa agreement Aug. 19 
p Au 18), 184 to August 106, £ 
Czechoslovakia-West Germany. . (Dec. 21, 1950) 44„„„„ tober 1949 agreem 
East Germany-Austria._........... oro FF pees 9 —— with AOAN pict pana 
East Germany-Belgium............| Nov. 10, 1947, to Nov. 9, 1948; extended to Feb. 9, 1050 Trade and pe Mende agreement; 7 0 tions for new agreement post: 
ned in itely in February 1950, 
East Germany-Denmark. ap $ . 31, First postwar trade and payments agreement. No new agreement 
expected, 
East Germany- France 
East Germany-G 
ast Germany - Iceland 
East Germany-Ireland. = 
East Germany-Italy.__.-.......... e, Interim ent pending conclusion of new agreemen 
East Germany-Netherlands........| July 30, 1949, to June 30, 1880. bai le an Hn pride oe replaces agreement of Tune 1948, 
onew men 
East Germany- Norway. a on 1 8 1948) 1949 to Dec. 31, 1949. Renewal protocol to ee of February 1947. 
ot rendwed 2-7. a ea 
„ TCT 
East Germany- Sweden July 1 (July 19), 1949, to June 30, 1 Trade and 2 agreement. Replaces agreement of June 1948. 
Noy. 8 (Nov. 10), 1950, to June 30, 195 Private compensation agreement. 
East Germany-Switzerland.. Dec. 10 (Dee. 1), 1018, to Dee, 31, 1949 Trade and payments agreement. Replaces agreement of July 1947. 
% A S i A NERA PENE — ß 
E A A EA O T a A A G E C 
1 Germany-West 9 Oct. 8 (Oct. 8), 1949, to Sept. 30, 1950; extended to Mar. 31, 1951 Trade and pa ment. 
Hungary-Austria Sept. 1 (Sept. 22), 1950, to Aug. 31, 1 T 3 to agreement of rof March 1948 replaces protocol of Sept. 1, 1949. 
utomatically an è. 
Hungary-Belgium.........-..-..-- Feb. 18 (Feb. 18), 1949, to February 1950; extended to Apr. 18, 1950....| Trade and payments agreement. Replaces agreement of Apr. B, 
1947. Automatically renewable, | 
Hungary-Denmark-_.............- Mar. 1 (Feb, 10), 1951, to Feb. 29, 1952. 42n astnnniuinenninnnn Protocol to agreement of Mar. 1 
Hungary-France. Nor, 1 (Dec. 93 1049, to to Oct. 30, 1950; extended to Jan. 31, 1951; sup- ‘Trade b eee oy November 1947 with modified 
plemented, June 12, 1950. at fro provisions. Automatically renewable. 
Hungary-Iceland_ Tune 1 (May 30), ‘956, to May 31, 1951. First postwar trade agreement. 
Hungary-Italy. Jan. 1, 1851, to Dec. 31, 1951. Tacit renewal of trade and payments agreement of December 1948, 
Hungary-Netherlands. — June 1 May 31), 1950, ‘to May 31, 1951. Trade and payments agreement; replaces agreement of January 1949. 
Hungary - Norway. Feb. 1 (Jan, 22), 1951, ‘to Jan. 31, WORE ee Mor eater Protocol of trade and payments agreement of August 1946; replaces 


protocol of January 1950. 
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List of most recent trade agreements between Eastern European countries and the rest of world—Continued 


Agreement partners Duration (signature) Type of agreement 


Dec. 1 (Nov, 30), 1949, to Nov. 30, 1950.. 
July 1 (June 27), 1950, to June 30, 1951. 
July 1 (June 27), 1950, to June 30, 1955....... 


Protocol to trade and payments agreement of June 1946; replaces 
protocol of October 1048. 

Annual protocol within framework of long-term trade and payments 
agreement of June 1950. 

Long-term trade and pa d payments agreement. Replaces agreement of 


April 1946 and protocol of October 1948. 

Hungary - Turkey June 1 (May 12), 1949, to May 31, 1950.. Trade and payments agreement; no quotas. 

(?) to Apr. 30, 1951. — 5 renewable for 1 year. Financial protocol to May 1949 

agreemen 
Hungary- United Kingdom Aug. 1 (Aug. 9), 1947, to July 31, 1980 earmen Tak . payments agreement, Latest schedules available for 
0 

Hungary-Western Germany Jan. 1, 1951 (Nov. 22, 1950), to Dee. 31, 1951 Protocol to trade and payments agreement of October 1949. 
Poland-Austria_........... Aug. 1 (Aug. 1), 1950, to July 31, 1951___. Trade and payments agreement; replaces agreement of July 1949. 


Poland-Belgium.. 


Apr. 13 (Apr 13), 1950, to Apr 12. 1951.. 
Poland-Denmark. 


Trade and payments agremeent; replaces agreement of Nov. 1, 1948. 
Oct. 1 (Nov. 30), 1950, to Sept. 30, 1951. 


Trade agreement. 


er edna tase nae Seagal nen EES 
May 27 (Mar. 19), 1048, to Des. 31; 184. 8 modifying and implementing long-term agreement of August 
Jan, 1 to Max, 31, ... ä —— = agreement. 
Poland-Greece 2 E 
Poland-Iceland-_..........-..-.---- Jan. 1 (Nov. 18) to Dec. 31, 1880. Trade and payments agreement. Replaces agreement of July 1945. 
Negotiations in progress. 
r BS ae 
Poland-Italy..........-.--2.-.-...- July 1 (uly 15), 1949, 115 June ae 8 Schedules to June 30 ex-. | Trade and payments agreement; replaces agreement of Dec. 27, 1947. 
tended to Sept. 30 and Dee. 31, 1 
Noy. 1 (Jnly 23), 1949, to ge 1, ay te ESS re T Investment agreement. 
Poland-Netherlands_............-- Mar. 22 (Mar. 2) to Dee. Replaces agreement of January 1949. 
8 Jan. 1, 1950 (Dee, 21, 1949) 10 Protocol to trade and payments agreement of January 1949, 
ISTE ORCOUR EOE S E A E EA 
Poland-Sweden 3 trade agreement of March 1947; replaces protocol of 
Mar. 19, 1947, to 1952, extended to June 2, 1953. 8 agreement, 
Poland-Switzerland July 1. 1050. to June 30 181 „„„„„„„4„„ꝙ%ö aie to 5-year framework trade and payments agreement of July 
July 1 (June 26), 1949, to June 30, 1954. S Long-term trade 5 and investment agreement; replaces agree- 
ment of March 1946, 
Poland- Turkey ä Aug.] (July 18), 1948, to July 31, 1949: extended 1 year to July 31, 1950. | First postwar trade and payments agreement. 
Poland- United Kingdom (Mar. 17) 1050 to Dec, 31, 180 „„ . protocol within framework of 5-year trade — of Jan. 
S Framework long-term trade agreement. 
Poland-West Germany Protocol to trade agreement of July 5, 1949. Payments agreement 
of Aug. 1 (June 30), 1949, to July 31, 1950, apparently extended. 
Rumania-Austria_....-.......-.-.- Apr. 17 aes 12), 1950, sg First postwar trade and payments agreement, 
Rumania- Belgium Sept. 3, 1 1949; to Sept. 2, Tacit renewal of trade and payments agreement of September 1948, 
Rumania Denmark. AS TN A E S First postwar trade and payments agreement. 
Rumania-France.... Trade and payment: agreement. 
S ðͤ ² f ae rma eet 


Rumanin-Jceland. 
Rumania-Ireland. 


Rumanla-LItaly Dec. 20 (Nov. 25), 1950, to Dec. 19, Trade . parents agreement. Replaces exchange of notes of 
Decem 
Rumania-Netherlands Jan. 1 (Dee. 8, 1947), 1948, to Dec. 31, 1948. Trade otis tel not renewed. 


Rumania-Norway-... 
Rumanis- Portugal.. 


Rumania-Sweden___ È 

Rumania Switzerlan Nov. 4 (June to Juni Sappi m Trade and payments agreement, no quotas. 
Credit protocol Mar. 4, 1047, “it March 1 Credit protocol. 

Rumania Turkey. Negotiations reported in late 1950. 

Rumania-Unit 


Rumania- West Germany. 


Agreement partners 


Vugoslavia- Austria r oe aoa coer see aeaa Protocol to trade and payments agreement of August 1948. Replaces 
protocol of November 1949. 
Jan. 1 (Oct, 12, 1950), 1951, to Dec, 31, 1955. redit agreement, 
Yugoslavia-Belgium...........-... Nov. 8 (Nov. 8), 1950, to Nov. 7, 1951 Protocol to trade and payments agreement of September 1948 ex- 
tended to November 1950, 
Nov. 8 (Nov. 8), 1950, to Nov. 7, 1955... Credit agreement. 
Yugoslavia-Denmark._............ Oct. 1 (Oct, 16), 1950, to Sept. 30, 1951. 8 to ee ee payments agreement of June 1947. Replaces 
protocol of Apr! 
Yugoslavia-France. May 21 (May 1), 1949, to May 21, 1950; extended to Aug. 21, 1950; | Trade and payments agreement. Replaces agreement of May 1948, 
extended to Dee. 31, ‘1950. 
Yugoslavia-Greece_ 


Yugoslavia-Iceland 
Yugosiavia-Ireland. 


Yugoslavia-Italy.............-..-.- “Aug. 4 (Aug. 4), 1950, to Aug. 3, 1951__- Protocol to trade agreement of Apr. 28, 1947; protocol of August 1949, 
Nov. = ar: 38), 1047, to Nov. 28, 1952. 88 a 
(Dee. 2 8600 Reparations agreement 
Vugosla via- Netherlands Nov. 1 (Nov. , 1980; t0 Oot 81, .. Soe A 0 within framework of long-term agreement of Febru- 
ary 
Feb. 1 (Feb. 20), 1948, to Jan. 31, 1951. — LOA — s Loug-term trade and payments agreement. Annual 
Yugoslavia-Norway.............---| May 1 (May 26), 1050, to Apr. 30, 1951 RABE ERE AEEA . 1. es and pa pe payments agreement of — 45. Aa. Replaces 
pro! of Apr 
Jan. 1 (Feb. 12), 1951, to Dee. 31, 1985. — —— Credit agreement. 
Yugoslavia- i Se ange RE I ee 
Yugoslavia-Sweden.._...... 2 Apr, 15 (Aug. 19), 1950, to June 30, 1951 Annual protocol within framework of long-term agreement of A 
y, places protocol of May 1949 with supplement of Decem 
Apr. 18 (Apr. 12), 1947, to Ar. onae an Long-term trade parenie and credit ment. 
Yugoslavia-Switzerland...........-| Jan. 1 (Apr. i) to Dee. 31, 1050 . te on Dee aeaii thin framework of long-term agreement of Sep- 
mber 
Oct. 1 (Sept. 27), 1948, to Sept. 30, 1953. 8 3 Tradeand trade payments and = agreement. 
Yugoslavia-Turke: ey 1 Jan. 5 (Jan. 5), 1950, to June 30, 1951 and payne agreement. Replaces agreement of October 1947. 
Yugoslavia-United Kingdom Jan Le Dee: Bi ,,,, e . ual protocol within — E of . — agreement of Dec, 26, 
Jan. 1 (Dee. 26, 1949), 1950, to Dec. 31, 1954. Long -term trade and payments agreement, 
; (December 1850) 3 t 3 
. (western | Aug. 11 (Aug. 11), 1050, to June 2 SS ee eS rosin contract (lumber for transportation equipment). 
zone), 
Jan. 1 (Sept. 23, 1950), 1951, to 1956. . Credit agreement. 


Yugoslavia-Fin land Oct. 1 (Sept. 12), 1949; to Dee. 31, 1050 


Protocol to trade and payments agreement of October 1948, 
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List of latest trade agreements between Yugoslavia and non-European areas 


Duration (signature) 


Agreement partners 


LATIN AMERICA 


Yugoslayia-Argentina__......__....| Jan. 1 (Jan. 20), to Dec. 31, 1980. villain Protocol to agreement of June 1048. 
June 8 (June 7), 1948, to Dec. 31, 195) -| Long-term trade and payments agreement, 
Yugoslavia-Brazil___ =------| Feb. 25 (Feb. 24), 1950, to Feb. 23, 1951. — Trade and paymant agreement, 
Yugoslavia- Mexico n-eo... 8 Trade agreement. 
Tugoslavia- Paraguay. 7), 1950, ; É ls, a payments agreement, 
Yugoslavia Peru 2 July 26 July 2 26), 1950, to July 25, 1951. — 
Yugoslavia · Uruguay Jan. 1 Gan. & to Des. 31, 1080. De 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
Yugoslavia-Egypt... ine 7 pang 7) 1 to Ang. 6. 1951. Do. 
Yurosla vis Ind Mar. Dec. 20, 194 D, 1040, he Mar. ý Trade agreement. 
Yugoslavia- Israel] Jan, 1 (Jan. 30), to Dec. 31, 1051 Trade agreement, Replaces agreement of November 1949, 
Yugosiavia-Pakistan.....--.---..-- > Trade agreement, 
FAR EAST 
Yugoslavia-Indonesia...........-.- Nov. 1 (Feb. 1), 1949, to Oct. 81, 1880. Do. 
Ltst of latest trade agreements between Finland and countries of the Soviet sphere 
Agreement partners Duration (cignatu-e) Type of agreement 
Finland -U. S. S. R. Jan 1. Deo. 2) to Dec. 31, 1951. Annual ‘cance 4 55 framework of long-term agreement. Replaces 
protocol of June 19. 
Jan. 1 Gune 13, 1950), 1951, to Dec. 31, 1955_......-..-----.---------- Long al protocol within ame r 
Finland - Bulgaria Jan. 1 (Jan. 15), 1951, to Dec. 31, 8 8 3 with 5 ol long-term agreement. Replaces 
p 0 
on : 8 6), 1948, to Dec. 31, 1951... Long-term trade sot 8 agreement. Annual quotas. 
Finland -Oechoslovak la 20), 1950, to Sept. 30, 1951 Protocol to trade and payments ent of May 1. 1086. 
Finland-Hungar y. . oa Pot i Lor. 25, 1950) to Dec. 31, 1951... Annual protoco . Sear agreement. Re- 
Places . Py September 1949. 
et pert oe De ea 1951. 2 term trade and payments agreement. 
Finland-Poland— - — Jan. an. to Ded 31, 1951. —jç—ꝗ—:—k— Protocol to agreement of February. 194 1948. Replaces agreement of 
December 1949. 
Finland-Rumania....<. .. .22.00ccc finan nnn sna son ns nn nnn e — 
Finland-Eastern Germany. Oct. 1 (Oct. 15), 1949, to Sept. 30, 1050. Protocol to trade and payments agreement of September 1048. 
é List of latest trade agreements between Finland and countries of Western Europe 


Duration (ignature) 


— cencenewcenee== 


FEinland- Austria !äñũ%? ! n — 
Finland- Belgium Jan. 1 (Jan. 14) to Dec. 31, 1051 


nerd re and paymen t of November 1945. Re- 
0 205 Me of ere. 1948 with extensions of November 
1040 an 1950, 


Protocol ripe trade and payments han of June 1945. Replaces 
protocol of March 1949 with supplement of January 1950. 
5 — 8 a a agreement of May 1949. 


agreemen 
—.— to trade and — agreement of March 1949. 
Trade and payments agreement. 


First postwar trade and payments agreement 
Protocol to trade and payments agreement 97 June 1917. Replaces 


— —— 


eS 1 (July 8), 1950, to June 30,951. 


y 25), 8 z yy 31, 1951 

July 1 rea 2 1960 ee ete 
Mar, 24 (Apr. 10, 4480 te N 23, 195; 

Mar. 1 (Mar. 6), 1950, to Feb. 28, 1951.. 


Finland-Denmark ni-n.. 


Nov. 1 (Nov. 1), 1949, to indefinite 
July 1 (June 29), 1950, to June 30, 1951 


Finland-Netherlands. 


protocol of July 1949, 
Finiand-Norway. Nov. 1 (Oct. ae peek 6 — agreement and protocol to 1946 credit agreement. 
Sokor ea pant as Jan. 1 (Jan. 1 aye 1 Trade and payments agreement. 
Finland-Sweden Apr. 1 (Mar. 8 to Mar. 31, 1951... Protocol to trade and payments agreement-of February 1947. 
Finland Switzerland... Sept. 1 (Aug. 19 1950, to Aug. 31. 1951. 1 3 ere of September 1940. Replaces agreement of 
Finland-Turkey-_.... ae June 20 (June 12), 1948, to June 1, 1949. Trade and its agreement, Replaces agreement of May 1946 
Automatically renewable unless announced, No quotas, 
Finland - Un ted Kingdom. ~ (her. 13, 1950) Dec. 31, 1950......-.--....... Trade and payments agreement. 
+) AE N ET EEA Credit agreement. 
Finland West Germany desk Protocol to trade and payments Ca of February 1949. Re- 
places agreement of December 1949. 
. Protocol to trade and payments agreement of October 1948, 


Agreement partners Type of agreement 
LATIN AMERICA 
Finland-Argentina__..............- ee a E UEA —T—TPTVT—T—T—T—T—T——————K——————— Protocol within framework of long-term agreement of July 1048. 
Replaces protocol of September 1949. 
July 8, 1948, to Dee. 31, 1882... Long-term trade, payments, and credit agreement. 
Finland-Colombia..._..-...-.....- FE Trade agreement. 
Finland - Uruguay.. Jan. 1 (Bec. 27, 1949), 1950, to Dee. 31, ç80——)—— Do. 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
Finland-India__................... Jan. 1 (Jan. 10), 1951, to Dee, 31, 1951. Do. 
Finland Israel Nov. 16 (Nov. 15), 1950, to Nov. 15, 1951. Trade and payments agreement, replaces agreement of August 1049. 
FAR EAST 

Finland-Japan.__..-....-.......... Aug. 1 (June 21), 1949, to July 31, 1950, extended indefinitely. Trade agreement. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the are now being negotiated at the Torquay superseeret conference. Some American 
Senator yield? Conference? businessmen went to Torquay, England, 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. SECRECY OF TORQUAY CONFERENCE and tried to attend the conferences and 


Mr. CASE. Does the Senator have Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- discuss the matter with our representa- 
any information as to what concessions tinguished Senator that it is a very tives. I understand there are nearly 100 
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State Department representatives there 
negotiating with approximately 40 na- 
tions. The industrialists were denied 
any access to any meetings of impor- 
tance. But we do have general infor- 
mation gained in various ways that they 
are negotiating approximately 350 bi- 
lateral agreements. The nations par- 
ticipating in the conference negotiate 
with each other, bilaterally, meaning 
that a nation makes an agreement with 
every other nation, each agreement in- 
volving several hundred products. 

I want to tell the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that when such 
treaties are made they are not really 
trade agreements. That is a misnomer. 
They do not deal with trade. They are 
agreements to lower tariffs. 


CONCESSIONS TO US ARE NEGATED 


When we agree with another nation to 
lower tariffs, they do actually lower 
theirs as we do ours. However, other na- 
tions will immediately resort to embar- 
goes, import licensing, exchange con- 
trols, quotas, manipulations of their 
currencies, specifications, and many 
other subterfuges that they have devel- 
oped over many years of foreign trad- 
ing. The trade agreements, so far as we 
are concerned, have no force and effect, 
Making them, therefore, is a one way 
street. 

For example, specifications were used 
with respect to automobiles allowed to 
run on the roads of Bermuda. That 
looked very reasonable. One of the rea- 
sons given for establishing specifications 
was the conditions of the roads on the 
island. It was soon found that the only 
automobiles that filled the specifications 
were those made in England. That is 
how specifications are used as trade bar- 
riers. 

There is very little information com- 
ing out to the workingman, the indus- 
trialist, and the investor of this country 
from the Torquay meeting. It is a 
supersecret conference. 

RESULTS OF TORQUAY CONFERENCE SOON 
TO BE PROCLAIMED 

I will also say to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota that even if 
the Congress refuses to extend the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act for 3 years—and 
it will run out on June 12—the results 
of the conference will still become efiec- 
tive. The plan is, I am informed, to 
complete the Torquay Conference, which 
has been under way for 3 or 4 months, 
with the expectation that it will be com- 
pleted latv this moat} or early next 
month and make the trade treaties effec- 
tive under the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as it is now in effect until June 12. 

The job of removing the floor under 
wages and investments is practically fin- 
ished. I will also say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota that 
after they complete these 350 trade trea- 
ties—I am assuming that is the number 
of treaties that are to be concluded— 
that they will then draw up a multilat- 
eral treaty in which the treaties would 
be welded together to be joined in the 
GATT. 


GATT EFFECTUATES PART OF ITO 


The main provisions of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization charter is al- 
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ready a part of GATT. The Secretary 
of State testified that he would not push 
the International Trade Organization 
now. Since GATT he need not press for 
the ITO, since much of it is in effect 
already. . 
MOST-FAVOREN-NATION CLAUSE 
As trade agreements are subject to the 
most-favored-nations clause, that means 
that whatever concession we make to 
another nation bilaterally is immedi- 
ately available to all other nations of the 
world, who do not contribute anything. 
Therefore, if there were any reciprocal 
features in the set-up, they would be an- 
nulled by the most-favored-nations 
clause. 
4°TA’S MILLIONS RUSSIA'S AIM 


Mr. President, the show-down, so-far 
as war is concerned, when world war 
III comes along, will take place in the 
air over Russia and over the United 
States of America, and probably over 
Europe. The people of Asia cannot enter 
into that kind of war. They do not have 
the material, and they do not have the 
know-how. They are not trained. A 
larte percentage of the people of Asia are 
not trained through education and prac- 
tice, as is the case in the United States 
and in Europe. Russia will probably 
move first into Indochina and the Malay 
States, on the general premise and gen- 
eral theme of Asia for the Asiatics. We 
have heard that before. It would bring 
tə an end the colonial and slavery sys- 
tems which the empire-minded nations 
have had in vogue for over 300 years, and 
which we, through our loans, are backing 
up. But it would make enemies of the 
peoples we could have as friends. 


ATLANTIC PACT TIES OUR HANDS 


As I said when we debated the Atlantic 
Pact, what we are doing is promising 
to help all these nations in the Atlantic 
Pact. In other words, when they get into 
trouble, we are in trouble. How do they 
get into trouble? By defending the co- 
lonial empire system and the system of 
colonial slavery. So we have already 
committed ourselves to defend their 
system. 

Many and varied reasons have been 
advanced for the steps taken by the 
President in sending additional troops to 
Europe at this time. They include: 

First. The four extra divisions will 
show the European nations that we mean 
to oppose any Russian invasion. 

Secoud. They will protect the strategic 
minerals and materials needed by this 
Nation, stich as manganese and uranium. 

General Eisenhower mentioned and 
emphasized both of these points, and 
scemea to attach great importance to 
them. In support of the first, it can 
only be said that we have supported 
Europe in two World Wars. We have two 
diviisons in Germany. Certainly four 
more divisions will make no difference, 

TROOPS TO EUROPE WILL NOT DETER RUSSIA 


The facts are that che four divisions 
only constitute a foot in the door. If 
we adop’ the policy of sending foot sol- 
diers to Europe we will wind up, as we 
did in World War II, with a majority of 
the troops in Europe, and with a method 
of fighting with which we cannot win, 
that is, with a ground army and a full 
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nuval and air power in Europe. Mr. 
President, it would be impossible for the 
economy of this country to support all 
three branches in full in order to win a 
war any place on the ground, any place 
on the ocean, or any place in the air. 
We must be selective this time, and that 
is the reason I advocate to the Senate 
that we further expiore the possibility of 
air power, in which we can be supreme 
anywhere in the world. 
DEFENSE OF EUROPE DOES NOT DEFEND MINERAL 
SOURCES 

The second reason, the protection of 
manganese, uranium, and other min- 
erals by defending Europe, is simply 
childish. The administration says that 
if Belgium were controlled by Russia we 
would lose the uranium in the Belgian 
Congo, and that if England lost South 
Africa we would lose the manganese and 
chromite in that area. Such a conclu- 
sion is childish. They may as well say 
that if England lost Canton Island in 
the Pacific, between Hawaii and the 
Fiji Islands, American planes could not 
land there, since England controls Can- 
ton Island. Mr. President, it would 
make no difference ai all, and everyone 
knows it. Just how foolish can we get? 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE LOGICAL SOURCE OF 

STRATEGIC MATERIALS 

At this point I would like to say that 
if we would cooperate with the Pan- 
American countries in South America 
and Central America we in this hemi- 
sphere could make ourselves almost self- 
sufficient in the production of the stra- 
tegie and critical materials needed by 
this Nation in either peace or war. All 
we would need to do is make long-term 
contracts with potertial producers of 
rubber, tin, manganese, and other ma- 
terials. The contracts could be made 
long term enough to payback the ini- 
tial investments, and ample quantities 
of such materials and minerals would 
be available. 

The difficulty is with the State De- 
partment’s policy of stopping such pur- 
chases when an emergency is over, and 
investors have lost their capital and 
have learned their lesson. The admin- 
istration resumes its purchases from the 
Far East in peacetime, such as from the 
Malayan States, where temporarily it 
can get such materials cheaper, until 
the sources are unavailable. In an 
emergency we pay through the nose for 
such materials from strategically safer 
sources. 

Mr. President, it is well known that as 
soon as we had lost the sources of rub- 
ber and some other materials developed 
during World War II in South America 
and Central America, where competition 
had been provided to the Asiatic sources, 
the prices of those materials from the 
Far East and other areas doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled. Russia was 
bidding against us for those materials. 

It will be well remembered that Eng- . 
land, controlling the Malayan States, 
Indochina, and other areas where such 
materials are produced, deliberately 
doubled the price, and had Russia and 
other nations bidding in competition for 
them. When I visited those areas in 
1948 I found that shiploads of such ma- 
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terials were going to Russia; and such 
shipments have not stopped. 

In addition, the production of many 
of such minerals and materials can be 
materially increased in this Nation if the 
difference in the wage standard of living 
as between this country and competi- 
tive nations is paid for such materials. 
However, the administration has dis- 
couraged the production of these indis- 
pensible materials in this country. 


BRITISH CONTROL THREE-FOURTHS OF RAW 
MATERIALS 


Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
my statement about the raw materials 
controlled by England. On my trip 
there in 1947 I had a very interesting 
conversation with Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bevin, 
and others. But one conversation with 
Sir Ben Smith, who controlled raw ma- 
terials, including many of the coal fields, 
really paid off. I was looking for infor- 
mation. Iwas not giving out very much, 
because I had very little information at 
that time. It was in Birmingham, Eng- 
land that I visited Sir Ben Smith. I read 
now from my statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Sir Ben Smith, who happened to be in 
charge of coal production in England when 
I was inspecting the coal mines there late 
in 1947, stated to me in December of that 
year that England controlled three-fourths 
of the strategic and critical materials of the 
world, and that, if necessary, they would 
prevent access to them. 


Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
gets the full significance of the British 
plan to control three-fourths of the raw 
materials of the world through the colo- 
nial system, which we are supporting 
with our money. One of their principal 
representatives made the statement that 
they would prohibit our access to such 
materials if it became necessary. 

Quoting further from my statement: 

This was apropos of the conversation I 
had had with him previously. I took no 
issue with Sir Ben Smith, but it showed the 
attitude. We were talking about the proposed 
Marshall plan, and I had said I was there to 
investigate the steel industries and the coal 
mines. This was in Birmingham, England, 
about 56 or 58 miles outside London. They 
seemed not only to resent the fact that we 
were investigating with a view perhaps to 
modifying the program to the extent that 
the money would be paid back. He finally 
said to me not only that they could exclude 
us from the area where three-fourths of the 
strategic and critical minerals of the world 
were located, and would do so if it became 
necessary, but he said we should merely adopt 
the lend-lease attitude; we should continue 
lend-lease and have no thought of payment 
in return. 

Mr, President, Sir Ben Smith was a very 
important cog in the machine at that time 
in the operation of the industries of Great 
Britain. I have no doubt that he voiced, 
perhaps, inopportunely, the European senti- 
ment that, as a matter of fact, there is never 
any thought of paying any money back; that 
it is not a loan; it is a gift; and that we 
should not expect it to be repaid; it ought 
to continue as gifts rather than loans. 


Mr. President, I hope the Senate takes 
cognizance of the fact that there was an 
effort to keep us from obtaining access 
to the raw materials of the world that 
we need. Three-fourths of the raw ma- 
terials of the world are controlled 
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through a colonial system supported by 
us. This was a threat to keep us from 
getting them unless we kept up the pen- 
sion plan, as represented by all the plans 
which I have named here this afternoon. 

RUSSIA IS BIDDING HIGH ON WORLD MARKETS 

Last year the Russians received 64,694 
tons of Malayan rubber by the end of 
October 1950, a 10-month period. This 
represented an increase of more than 
1,000 tons over entire 1949 shipments, 
according to statement issued by British 
Board of Trade President Harold Wil- 
son. Wilson also disclosed that Malayan 
rubber exports to Red China totaled 
16,482 tons in November and December 
1950. 

The United States took 34 percent of 
Malayan rubber and 70 percent of tin 
in 1950. The prices that have risen were 
based on the fancy prices Communist 
countries were willing to pay, so if the 
United States stops buying Malayan tin, 
tin as a strategic material will be bought 
by Russia and Red China. 

Malayan rubber shipments to China 
and Hong Kong have more than dou- 
bled—they totaled 83,000 tons in 1950 
against 30,000 tons in 1949. 

Czechoslovakia doubled her tonnage of 
rubber imported in 1950 against 1949. 

Two Australian warships were bought 
by Chinese Reds. This was done in Feb- 
ruary of this year. They were two 
British-made corvettes about as big as 
American destroyer escorts. They are 
now lying in Pearl River just below the 
city of Canton. They had been declared 
surplus by the Australian Navy and were 
acquired by private parties who were 
Communist intermediaries. 

According to a report issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the Soviet are snapping up all raw ma- 
terials and machinery they can lay their 
hands on from the West. The tempo of 
their buying has increased sharply dur- 
ing the past year. The principal sup- 
pliers are Great Britain and Belgium in 
that order, and principal supplies are 
rubber, tin, wool, copper, cotton, indus- 
trial machinery, and tools. : 

THE WEST IS STILL ARMING RUSSIA 


Russian imports of natural rubber be- 
fore World War II averaged 35,000 tons 
a year. In 1950 they bought directly 
about 85,000 tons, most of it from British 
Malaya. In addition, 38,000 tons of 
Malayan rubber went to China, and 
44,000 tons to British Hong Kong to be 
transshipped to the Soviet Union. An- 
other 22,000 tons went to Eastern Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
China has no way of using rubber in 
manufacturing, so for 1950, 189,000 tons 
went to Russian industries as against 
35,000 tons in a normal prewar year. 

Russia also took 42,500,000 pounds of 
wool in 1950 and 2,000,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, 700 tons of tin. Practically all of 
this from British and Commonwealth 
sources, 

Little Czechoslovakia got 13,127 tons 
of copper from Belgium Congo in 1950; 
7,000 tons of zinc, 1,100 tons of lead, all 
from Belgium. 

The Belgians sold Russia more than 
$8,000,000 worth of machinery and ma- 
chine tools and equipment in 1950. 
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The British shipped $28,000,000 of ma- 
chinery and machine tools to the Soviet 
Union in 1950. 

Vast quantities of steel and steel scrap 
have been sent to the Soviet Union 
through Germany, and 8 Hong 
Kong to China. 

WE ARE MAKING ALL THE SACRIFICES 


Our military spending for the 1951 
calendar year is expected to reach $40,- 
000,000,000 and in 1952, $53,000,000,000. 
This will represent probably 28 percent 
of our national income and if we were to 
add to it other indirect figures which are 
going into the support of European econ- 
omy, the figures would probably be 3344 
percent. 

“Defense in the cold war,” issued by 
the study group of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs gives percentage 
on defense expenditures of Europe in 
1949 and 1950 as expressed in percentages 
of national income. The highest is the 
United Kingdom with 7.4 percent. The 
lowest is Denmark with 1.9 percent. 
Others are Norway, 2.5 percent, Belgium, 
2.5 percent, Italy 3.8 percent and France 
5 percent. I do not have the new Euro- 
pean figures, but they cannot be much 


more, and do not approach our new per- 


centages. Even then, most foreign out- 
lays for defense are connected with Euro- 
pean adventures in protecting their 
colonial interests and not in protecting 
Europe. 
NONAGGRESSION PACTS WITH ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL CLAUSES STILL IN EFFECT 

Mr. President, I want to note here that 
both England and France have separate 
economic and military pacts with Russia. 
In March 1949 I put both of these 
treaties, these pacts, with Russia, into 
the Recorp. They are nonaggression 
pacts, military and economic pacts. I 
refer only to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
where they are included. But I want to 
quote briefly some articles included in 
these treaties, each one of them practi- 
cally the same in language. The one 
with France was signed by Molotov and 
Bidoux. The one with England was 
signed by Anthony Eden and Molotov. 
The one with England reads: 

Article 6. The high contracting parties 
agree to render one another all possible eco- 
nomic assistance after the war. 


Mr. President, these pacts are in full 
force and effect for another 12 years or 
so, and no attempt has been made by 
either France or England to cancel them. 

I read article 7: 

Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed Sgniney the 
other high contracting party. 

CONFLICT OF ALLIANCES 


Mr. President, when the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada brought out the exist- 
ence of these pacts in 1949, 2 years ago, 
at orce the British and the French 
denied any conflict with the Atlantic 
Pact, although they read startlingly like 
the Atlantic Pact. Of course, our State 
Department laughed the matter off. 
They said there was no reason why the 
other nations could not sign a pact with 
us even though they had a similar pact 
with Russia. Since that time we have 
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noticed in the press that Russia has been 
questioning regarding these pacts both 
France and England by reason of the 
fact that they signed a similar pact with 
us. The Russians have said France and 
England violated their pacts with Rus- 
sia. They have both separately denied 
that they intended to violate the pacts 
with Russia. So that up to this date the 
pacts are still in good standing. 

I shall read two articles from the pact 
between France and Russia. Article 5: 

The High Contracting Parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against either 
of the High Contracting Parties. 


Article 6: 


The High Contracting Parties agree to 
render each other every possible economic 
assistance after the war with the view to as- 
sisting and facilitating reconstruction of 
both countries and in order to contribute 
to the cause of world prosperity. 


Those high-sounding phrases were in- 
cluded in the Atlantic Pact. 


LET US ACTIVELY LIVE IN THE “AIR AGE” 


Mr. President, we must channel our re- 
sources primarily into long-range air 
power giving us command of the air clear 
around the globe. This air power should 
be based on our own continent, inacces- 
sible to the enemy’s land power. Such 
strategy can be implemented only by air- 
men whose lifetime experience and mili- 
tary philosophy are attuned to the reali- 
ties of the air age. Only then will this 
nation feel that UMT will be fruitful 
and justified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
time an excerpt from the publication 
Air Force of February 1951. Under the 
heading The airman’s bookshelf,” there 
appears a review of the book, Key to 
Survival, written by Alexander P. de 
Seversky. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Major Seversky's Air Power: Key to Surviv- 
al discusses this subject in a dynamic man- 
ner. He presents a powerful argument that 
this nation could never be victorious in a 
war with Russia if our strategy is predicated 
upon the defeat of the land armies of Russia 
and the occupation of her land masses. He 
proves also that neither can naval power 
achieve such a victory. Seversky does not 
maintain that naval power is obsolete or 
obsolescent. He understands and argues 
forcibly that this nation must possess ade- 
quate naval power to meet Russia's threat 
on the ocean. He is also cognizant of the 
vital fact that the sea lanes must be kept 
open to insure the movement of critical 
materials from remote spots of the world to 
feed our gigantic industrial and economic 
establishment. 

The effectiveness of air power has been 
materially enhanced in recent years by the 
development of the atomic bomb. Russia 
possesses that bomb. What her stockpile is 
we do not know. It is obvious, however, that, 
given time, she will have one of adequate 
proportions to cripple our industrial estab- 
lishment. She possesses the planes to carry 
those bombs from her bases to the critical 
targets in this country. As Seversky points 
out, no force, no matter what its size, oper- 
ating either on land or water, can prevent 
the employment of Russian air power. It is 
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equally obvious that no land force of Russia 
and her satellites can prevent the employ- 
ment of our air power against the war-mak- 
ing potential of Russia. 


Mr. MALONE. Part of the excerpt is 
as follows: 


Major Seversky’s Air Power: Key to Sur- 
vival discusses this subject to a dynamic 
manner. He presents a powerful argument 
that this Nation could never be victorious in 
a war with Russia if our strategy is predicated 
upon the defeat of the land armies of Russia 
and the occupation of her land masses. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
excerpt from the publication United 
States Air Services, of January 1951. 
The article appears under the heading 
“Seversky says General Eaker is the 
Mahan of air power.” The subheading 
is In radio interview he analyzes what 
Seversky is attempting to do.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The basic theme of Seversky’s book is 
that a preponderant American air force can 
keep the world at peace better than any other 
military instrument. It will support and up- 
hold a strong diplomatic line against Russia 
and world communism. 

If, by design or mistake, the Russians 
should initiate a third world war, the effi- 
client retaliation of a powerful long-range air 
striking force equipped with atom bombs can 
destroy Russia's weapons-making capacity 
and make it impossible for her to carry 
large-scale warfare to her neighbors and, 
more particularly, prevent her destruction of 
our cities and our weapons-making capacity. 

The second basic element in his reason- 
ing is that no nation can economically afford 
to support the world’s largest army, the 
world’s largest navy, and the world’s largest 
air force. History, he says, has demonstrated 
that the nations which have controlled the 
world and kept the world’s peace have deter- 
mined which of these three elements is pre- 
dominant in the particular century or age in 
question and concentrated on that. The out- 
standing example, of course, is Great Britain, 
with the world’s greatest fleet, which kept 
the peace in the nineteenth century. Se- 
versky points out that it was demonstrated 
in the Second World War and it is even more 
true now, when inventions and recent tech- 
nical developments have made possible the 
intercontinental bomber and at a rate not 
too far in the future the intercontinental 
missile, that the predominant military 
weapon is a strategic air force. 


SERVICE COMPETITION BAD STRATEGY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, under 
the conditions created by the faulty Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1947, our military 
leadership cannot provide our country 
with a sound strategy for victory. In- 
stead, the three military services have 
embarked on a spending orgy, each one 
competing with the others, squeezing 
every dollar they can out of our inflated 
and tottering national economy. 

The youth entrusted to these hands 
will not learn the art of modern war- 
fare. They will be taught the almost 
obsolete art of bayoneting and deck 
scrubbing. Each youngster will be 
looked upon as a potential salesman for 
the special interest of his particular 
branch. Radio listeners have already 
heard the competitive hucksters of each 
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service enticing our youth by playing up 
its unique advantages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an excerpt from an article 
published in the New York Journal- 
American of Sunday, March 11, 1951, en- 
titled De Seversky Calls Bigger United 
States Force for Europe a Trap.” The 
article is written by Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BASIC STRATEGY 


What is at stake in the debate is the 
nature of basic American strategy. The de- 
cision to be made is whether our industrial 
potentials and limited manpower shall be 
channeled into old-style ground warfare, in 
which the enemy enjoys all the advantages— 
or invested in air strategy, in which we can 
attain clean-cut supremacy both in num- 
bers and quality. 

The arguments advanced in favor of more 
American troops for Europe have little re- 
lation to the real problem. Indeed, they 
have raised a smokescreen of irrelevancies 
behind which the strategic core of the issue 
has been hidden from public. view. 

BOOSTING MORALE 

We are told, for instance, that four more 
divisions will boost European morale by de- 
monstrating America’s will to fight for free- 
dom. But in the light of our sacrifices in 
Korea, the American declaration of a na- 


` tional emergency, our vastly expanded mili- 


tary budgets, why should our will to oppose 
aggression be in doubt? 

I submit that any European who still 
doubts it will not be convinced by the ar- 
rival of a few more divisions. Stalin has, 
and for years must continue to have, over- 
whelming superiority on the ground. To 
suppose that America would not fight if 
he slaughtered two divisions, but only if he 
slaughtered six, makes no sense. 

Behind the beguiling talk of “only a few 
more divisions” is the plan—already adopted 
by our high command without consulting 
Congress and the people—which is bound to 
degenerate into a show-down on the ground 
against the Soviet and satellite armies. 
Though billed as “balanced forces,” that 
plan still looks upon air power as an aux- 
iliary to soften the enemy at home and to 
provide “air artillery” support for our foot 
soldiers. 

The tragic reality is that America is being 
committed to an outmoded and fallacious 
strategy, because it is the only kind our mil- 
itary mentors understand. Like the French 
generals who staked their country on the 
Maginot line after 1918, our generals are 
making the commitment in a spirit of pa- 
triotic devotion. 

We have been assured that 3,500,000 men 
would be enough unless the world situation 
deteriorated sharply. Almost at once, how- 
ever, Gen. J. Lawton Collins took the 
stand to announce that the figure would have 
to be expanded within 6 months. That's the 
tip-off. We are preparing to fight a new war 
with the methods of the last, although his- 
tory proves that such “frozen thinking” is 
fatal, More and more millions will be fun- 
neled into the hopeless attempt to match 
Moscow's teeming manpower on the ground. 


GROUND GENERAL 


The very make-up of our high command 
makes such strategy inevitable. Secretary of 
Defense Marshall is a ground general. On 
June 21, 1943, he declared: “Your adversary 
may be hammered to his knees by bombing, 
but he will recover unless the knock-out blow 
is delivered by the Army.” The fact that 
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Japan, having been knocked from the skies, 
surrendered with an army of 6,000,000 well- 
equipped men still intact, apparently made 
little impression on General Marshall. Only 
last week in his speech at Columbia Univer- 
sity before the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
he said, ‘The experience of battle * * * 
points to the continued and decisive role of 
ground forces.“ 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Bradley, wrote last year that he is 
“convinced beyond any reasonable doubt” 
that “we shall once more be forced to gain 
the inevitable victory over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground.” And 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, naturally, is 
no less sold on bayonet warfare. All of Gen- 
eral Collins’ statements revolve around his 
certainty that “the doughboy is the final 
answer.” 

OTHERS GO ALONG 


The other two members of the high com- 
mand, representing the Navy and the Air 
Force, are in a minority and, in the nature 
of a military body, bound to go along with 
the majority concepts. Thus while the dis- 
pute rages around irrelevant matters like 
those four divisions, the life-and-death issue 
of a correct strategy is shoved out of sight. 

Iam not accusing our leadership of some 
mischievous conspiracy. The conspiracy is 
of another kind—like that of a fond mother 
who believes that castor oil is a cure-all, and 
administers it to her child in ever larger 
doses, thinly disguised with orange juice. 
Her intentions are the best, but her child will 
die all the same if his abdominal pains are 
due to acute appendicitis, 

We are being coaxed and threatened and 
argued into putting more and more of our 
resources and manhood into surface force, 
for the kind of war in which we cannot hope 
to win under modern conditions. Our lead- 
ers do not grasp the possibilities of airpower 
geared to take control of the air clear around 
the globe, bypassing the surface strength of 
the Soviets. 

POPULATION FACTOR 


The optimistic references to a population 
of 200 or 300 millions in the western bloc 
are meaningless. This represents potential 
troops—but the Soviet Union has huge and 
superbly equipped armies already in being, 
supported by tactical awmation as good as 
ours and much larger in quantity. It is 
childish to suppose that Moscow will allow 
us to create West European forces capable 
of crossing out her dominance of the conti- 
nent, when it has the power to nip the en- 
terprise in the bud. How an additional four 
divisions put into the inextricable trap will 
deter Soviet aggression defies explanation. 

After the war, we threw away our gun. 
Soviet Russia held on to hers. Now we pro- 
pose to stoop down and pick up the discarded 
weapon. Why should the Kremlin let us do 
this—unhless we have a powerful deterrent 
force elsewhere to stop them from putting a 
bullet through our forehead? 

DETERRENT FORCE 

The deterrent force can only be American 
strategic air power, operating directly from 
our continent—from bases, that is to say, 
inaccessible to the Kremlin's land might and 
tactical air force. Only under this protec- 
tion can European capacity for defense be 
revived. 

But today our strategic Air Force does not 
have the magnitude to serve as a real deter- 
rent. Though properly conceived, and 
armed with atom bombs, it is no more than 
a token force. It will remain only a token 
force as long as we persist in dividing our 
potential three ways for so-called balanced 
forces—instead of applying the major por- 
tion to air power on the common-sense 
basis that first things must come first. Only 
when such an American Air Force is in ex- 
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istence will European rearmament be at all 
possible. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an article by 
Maj. Alexander de Seversky, which is 
headed “Major de Seversky praises Mac- 
Arthur on stalemate warning,” pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of Sunday, March 18,1951. He also 
describes our untenable position and the 
methods we are using in Asia and con- 
template using in Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAISES MACARTHUR ON STALEMATE WARNING 


(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, inter- 
nationally famous airplane designer and 
aviation authority) 

The prospect of a permanent stalemate in 
Korea is highly unpleasant for our country. 
But Gen. Douglas MacArthur's blunt warn- 
ing, on March 7, that this is the best we can 
expect was both courageous and necessary. 
There is no profit in self-delusion. 

After the high sacrifice of American blood, 
the stalemate leaves our major available 
forces pinned down at the end of a 5,000- 
mile limb across the Pacific—with the penin- 
sula we aimed to protect devastated and its 
people reduced to wretchedness. 

Before the story is told, we may have as 
many as 500,000 men committed to Korea 
merely to stabilize the impasse; perhaps an- 
other million and larger air contingents will 
have to be held in reserve in Japan. 

And all these forces will have to be sup- 
plied and maintained in combat readiness by 
a great naval armada at a cost of billions of 
dollars. S 

No matter how it is explained, a stalemate 
thus amounts to a victory for the Com- 
munists. Kremlin strategy is to disperse 
American manpower all over the earth, and 
weaken American economy in the process. 
Korea is the first installment on that 
strategy. 

UNTENABLE POSITION 

I for one do not believe that Moscow was 
taken unawares by our decision to fight in 
Korea, or that Malik’s absence from the UN 
Security Council on the day of decision was 
a Soviet blunder. It was all, Iam convinced, 
part of the larger Soviet design. Mistaken 
diplomacy had put us in an untenable posi- 
tion in Korea. Moscow took advantage of 
this, leaving us no choice—short of a final 
showdown—but to lose face or fall on our 
face. We chose the latter. 

The purpose of air force as a strategic 
weapon is to destroy the enemy’s ability to 
wage war by destroying his industrial sinews. 
In Korea we could not do this. The weapons 
and forces thrown against us were being 
created elsewhere—in China, Manchuria, and 
Russia—under the cloak of a bogus neu- 
trality or, in MacArthur’s phrase, “privileged 
sanctuary.” 

We could use our air monopoly only to 
attack the opposing forces as they ap- 
proached the battle areas, The enemy lines 
of communication became the decisive fac- 
tor. This will remain true as long as politi- 
cal considerations prevent us from projecting 
our air power beyond the Yalu River. 


BEATING EXPLAINED 


As long as we are not allowed to strike at 
the sources of enemy strength, the effective- 


“ness of our Air Force is in direct proportion 


to the length of the enemy lines of communi- 


cation. In other words, the shorter those 


lines, the shorter the time during which 
enemy forces are exposed to air punishment 
in transit from the sanctuary to the battle 
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lines. This explains the beating we took 
when the Allied armies rolled up to the Yalu 
River. 

We helped the enemy at tha: point by 
enabling him to fight virtually without lines 
of communication. In effect our Air Force 
was put out of business, having been de- 
prived of its only legitimate target. Our 
planes could merely support the ground 
troops in battle—the function in which air 
support is least efficient. At the Yalu River 
the contest was on even terms, with the nu- 
merical superiority of the Chinese telling the 
story. Only when we retreated, again ex- 
tending the enemy communication lines, did 
we retrieve the precious elbow room for our 
air forces to do their job. 


PAID FOR LESSON 


These are the ABC’s of aerial war, but un- 
happily we had to pay with thousands of 
casualties for an elementary lesson in the 
use of air power. 5 

The stalemate is inherent in the artificially 
limited theater of action. As we move 
northward we must reach a point at which 
any further advance works in the enemy’s 
favor by shortenirg his communications, 
True, we can then concentrate more air 
power on the shorter lines. But there is a 
point of saturation when additional air force 
gives diminishing returns. Besides, with the 
distance reduced, the enemy can evade over- 
head action in the night hours to reinforce 
his battle front. 


TWO CHOICES 


Thus a line of stabilization is reached, 
with a constant rate of attrition on both 
sides. And the enemy is better able to ab- 
sorb this attrition. The stalemate works in 
his favor, moreover, because it leaves the 
initiative entirely on the Communist side. 
The Kremlin will nave two choices: 

1. To pin down enough of its puppet 
forces to keep the stalemate in being, and 
start aggression somewhere else. It has 
plenty of satellite manpower for this pur- 
pose. 


2. To use the stalemate period to build up 
power for a showdown—not only more 
ground troops but a large tactical air force 
and perhaps a flotilla of submarines “lend- 
leased” to the Chinese. The training of an 
air force has doubtless been under way since 
June; while every day more Red jet planes 
appear in the Manchurian skies. When the 
accumulated force is judged to be sufficient, 
another attempt to destroy the UN armies in 
Korea can be made. 

RETREAT TOO RAPID 

That is exactly what was attempted in the 
Battle of the Yalu River. It failed only be- 
cause our retreat was too rapid and our air 
action too severe. Even then, our forces 
were roadbound, with vehicles bumper-to- 
bumper for miles. We would have been sit- 
ting ducks for hostile tactical air force. 
The enemy, we must assume, has learned the 
lesson. If he chooses another battle of ex- 
termination, we must expect he will have an 
air arm, and will be able to cut off evacua- 
tion and supply by sea. 

Even if Communist air power is not as 
large or as good as ours, it will engage our 
air forces; and with the air elements locked 
in mortal combat, superior ground strength 
will become decisive. Of the choices open 
to the Politburo, the second—another build- 
up for a final offensive—seems more likely 
now that Stalin, in his recent interview, has 
staked his personal prestige on a Korean 
victory. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point excerpts from 
au article entitled “Maginot Mentality,” 
written by Viscount Trenchard, Marshal 
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of the RAF. The subheading is The 

West are putting too much manpower 

and material into defense and not giv- 

ing enough priority to a fleet of long- 
range aircraft, the striking power of 
which would deter any aggressor.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAGINOT MENnTALITY—“THE WEST ARE PUT- 
TING Too MUCH MANPOWER AND MATERIAL 
INTO DEFENSE AND Nor GwWẽ- Id ENOUGH 
PRIORITY TO A FLEET OF LONG-RANGE AIR- 
CRAFT, THE STRIKING PowER OF WHICH 
WOULD DETER ANY AGGRESSOR,” Says MAR- 
SHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, VISCOUNT 
TRENCHARD 
T have listened to many discussions and 

read a number of articles on plans that are 
being made for defense in order to prevent 
war, or, should war come, to ensure that the 
civilized powers are not placed at a disad- 
vantage. 

Much is being said about the Atlantic Pact, 
th^ Brussels Pact, and arrangements for the 
defense of the Far East, Korea, Formosa, 
Malaya, and the Middle East. Papers and 
periodicals publish large numbers of maps of 
various parts of the world illustrating the 


positions of overseas bases, the dispositions 


of potential enemy forces and sources of raw 
material; for maps have always influenced 
military thought and planning, and they 
always will. 

At the end of the nineteenth and begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, maps in 
British schools showed Great Britain in the 
center, America on the left and Europe and 
Asia on the right. Moreover, the Mercator 
projection (which shows the whole world on 
a flat surface, thus distorting the relative 
size of the countries) was very misleading. 


OLD MAPS USELESS 


With the rise of aviation and consequent 
discussions on the use of air power, it was 
apparent that the old maps were not only 
inaccurate, but gave a completely wrong 
military impression. In fact, the study of 
aerial warfare has made it necessary to alter 
our conventional ideas of the map of the 
world. 

When I was Chief of the Air Staff, 30 years 
ago, I obtained a map with the American 
continent in the center, instead of Britain, 
This gave me quite a different idea of the 
world from a military point of view. 

Many years later I found that the Brook- 
ings Institute at Washington, United States 
of America, had published a map of the world 
divided into two hemispheres. This showed 
that the land hemisphere, embracing all 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, and the 
greater part of South America, contained 
94 percent of the world’s population and 98 
percent of its industrial activity, whereas 
only 6 percent of the population and 2 per- 
cent industrial activity are to be found in the 
water hemisphere. 

This, in my opinion, is a more accurate 
conception of reality than is provided by the 
old Mercator maps, to which we have all been 
so long accustomed, and it proves that to all 
intents and purposes of strategy we have only 
to deal with one hemisphere. 

I feel that the services and political au- 
thorities have not yet fully realized how air 
power has altered the world; how distances 
have shortened. Space on this planet has 
been conquered; there is no such thing today. 
It does not make sense to talk about the At- 
lantic Pact, the Brussels Pact, or the Middle 
East or Far East. It is now one world. 

During the 1914-18 war, defensive weap- 
ons became so formidable that trench war- 
fare was forced on the opposing armies, and 
because of this many people thought that 
this form of combat had come to stay. So 
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much was it believed that the Prench built 
their Maginot Line and we fortified Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and other places without 

aerodromes; yet the next war proved 
all these defensive measures to be quite use- 
less. This was due in a large part to the de- 
velopment of air power. 

During the 1933-45 war, we learned that it 
was essential to have aerodromes surrounding 
all the enemies’ territory at strategic points, 
from which bombing raids could be carried 
out. This was necessary because of the com- 
paratively limited range of fighter aircraft 
providing cover, but we are under no such 
limitations today. I have said that space 
Has been conquered on this planet. We can 
now build, and have built, fighter and 
bomber aircraft with a range of 5,000 miles 
and more. These machines can carry a load 
of bombs or an atom bomb to any part of the 
land hemisphere. 

* 


A RUDE AWAKENING 


In the 1939-45 war it took hundreds of air- 
craft to do the work which one can do today 
carrying the atom bomb. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that one or two bombers can do 
the damage a thousand did on Cologne, or 
Hamburg—and can travel 10 times the dis- 
tance to do it. 

It has been said, perhaps with truth, that 
the military staffs of all nations always 
make their plans and prepare for the last war. 
As far as I can see, that is what is being 
done now; we are preparing to fight the next 
war on the basis of 19389-45—like the Maginot 
line after the 1914-18 war. If this is so, 
anc a third world war comes, I fear we shall 
have a rude awakening. 

In the last great war air bases were fought 
for all over the world. In the islands of the 
Pacific, in North Africa, in southern Europe, 
and many other places, with all that it meant 
in transporting millions of men to hold air 
bases or islands; the millions of tons of war 
material, the thousands of ships to carry 
them and the ships to protect the transports 
from submarines. It was necessary to have 
the air bases to provide cover for the ships 
and armies. But with the tremendous in- 
crease in range and striking power of modern 
aircraft, these scattered bases are unneces- 
sary, and to plan on the lines of the 1939-45 
war over again is to be caught in a vicious 
circle. 

Yet we are still talking of balanced 
forces between the navy, army, and air 
force—which presumably means that we in- 
tend to use ships and their escort vessels, 
that we mean to maintain garrisons in far- 
distant places, and keep those garrisons sup- 
plied with millions of tons of war material, 
and that the ships and garrisons will have 
to be protected from the hazards of sub- 
marines and air attacks on their lines of 
communication throughout the world. 

The western democracies are at a disad- 
vantage with regard to manpower for armies. 
They are at a disadvantage economically in 
that they have high standards of life to 
maintain. Can the western peoples keep up 
their standard of life and provide sufficient 
of thelr balanced forces in all parts cf 

2 world to repulse aggression at any point 
chosen by the Communists? The answer is 
“No.” 

VITAL FRONT 


Can the western democracies build up an 
invincible fleet of long-range aircraft whose 
striking power would deter any aggressor? 
Could this fiect actually repulse aggression 
with few or no ground troops to help it? 


The answer to the first question is “Yes,” . 


and to the second question “Yes”—after the 
3 or 4 years it would take to build the neces- 
sary aircraft. 

I do not suggest that we should withdraw 
our troops from Germany and Austria; in- 
deed, it is essential to maintain and even 
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build up our position in Europe; on that 
vital front we cannot afford to yield an inch. 
Moreover, at the present moment we have 
not the long-range aircraft and therefore it 
is necessary to have a strong army and tac- 
tical air forces on the Continent while we 
are building a powerful air fleet. 

Europe; on that vital front we cannot afford 
to yield an inch. Moreover at the present 
moment we have not the long-range aircraft 
and therefore it is necessary to have a strong 
army and tactical air forces on the Conti- 
nent while we are building a powerful air 
fleet. 

The next few years should be a period of 
transition during which time we should 
place the weight of our defensive prepara- 
tion on the side of long-range aircraft, and 
thus, as our air power increases, the strain 
of maintaining large ground forces overseas 
would be progressively reduced. 

My object in writing this article is to in- 
sure that we begin to build these essential 
type of machines now, and not wait, as we 
did in 1939, until after war has 
Then we were fortunate in being granted 
time, but in the next war, time may not be 
on our side. 

I would recommend that those who are 
prepared to consider these matters should 
read the new book, Air Power: Key To Sur- 
vival, by Major de Serversky (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1950). This book is 
nearer to my own views on defense questions 
than anything I have heard or read, in this 
country or any other, about the future of 
world defense. 

The peoples of the West are at an ad- 
vantage in that they have a high standard 
of general education and technical devel- 
opment. They can maintain their standard 
of life and at the same time develop one 
type of force which can strike anywhere on 
the earth. By the might of her navy, nine- 
teenth-century Britain ruled the majority 
of the world, and by the might of an air 
fleet of 10 times the range and 500 times the 
striking power of the last war, western civi- 
lization can face and overcome the menace 
from the East. 

If we wholeheartedly and unreservedly put 
our weight into producing the machines to 
be operated from home bases in Britain and 
the United States of America, this would give 
us far greater security than establishing or 
maintaining these far-distant bases, which 
are only moderately safe in the world today. 

By this means we should save untold man- 
power and material, and the saving thus 
achieved could be put into the provision of 
more and more long-range aircraft. It is 
the greater range of aircraft and not the 
atom bomb that has changed warfare. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
global and national intent of the meas- 
ures introduced in Congress by the op- 
eratives of the administration is clear. 
In this connection I call attention to a 
pamphlet entitled “The Plan To En- 
slave Congress and You,” by Upton 
Close and John Howland Snow, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record the marked 
excerpts on pages 71 and 72, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


VI. Irs GLOBAL AND NATIONAL INTENT 


WHAT THIS IS ALL LEADING TO IS SHOWN BY 
CERTAIN KEY MEASCRES 


1. The declaration that world government 
is the fundamental purpose of American 
foreign policy. Resolutions to this end were 
presented in the House of Representatives 
in June 1949 by 91 Members, including a 
majority of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
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(This move was hand in glove with the 
Humber, or similar, resolution which had 
been adopted by the legislatures of 21 States. 
These State resolutions call tor a consti- 
tutional convention. The purpose of this 
convention is to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to make possible the 
world government. This would end the 
independent existence of the United 
States.)! 

2. The “reciprocal” Trade Agreements Act, 
the International Trade Organization (whose 
text of agreement was withheld from the 
Congress for at least 2 years), and all corol- 
lary international charters, agreements, trea- 
ties, etc., that began with the master lend- 
lease agreement. This gradually lowers 
American standards to those of the rest of 
the world. 

8. The Full Employment Act of 1950 (H. 
R. 1177) and the Employment Guarantee 
Act (H. R. 436), sponsored by Representa- 
tives PATMAN and Kearns. These two bills 
go hand in hand with S. 2337, noted on page 
35 herein. S. 2337 provides that illness or 
disability may be certified by a doctor, or by 
any qualified Government official. Under 
its provisions, an unemployed citizen is no 
longer honestly described as unemployed“ 
he is a “reserve worker.” To receive compen- 
sation, he “complies with all of the rules 
and regulations issued by the [executive con- 
trolled] Employment Service.”* He is, fur- 
ther, subject to “measures designed to facili- 
tate [his] orderly and economic transfer 
from one geographical area to an- 
other as the general welfare may require.“ “ 

4. The over-all bill of (executive) dicta- 
torshin, H. R. 2756. This is known as the 
Spence bill. Here are fascism, socialism, 
national socialism, and communism, all 
wrapped in one. Any of the labels is ap- 
propriate. It is of this bill that Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, shortly after resigning his 
chairmanship of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, wrote: 

It “provided for promotion of production 
and supply, priorities and allocations, price 
control and decontrol, and ‘the adjustment 
of wages, salaries, and other benefits through 
collective bargaining.’ It was widely hailed 
by those who believed in it as a new action 
program by government to carry the Em- 
ployment Act into effect. Those who feared 
this bill branded it as the opening wedge 
to nationalization of industry and eventual 
state socialism” (Colliers, February 18, 
1950). : 

These over-all measures rapidly advance 
a master plan intended to make the central 
government the material godfather of us all. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, those 
excerpts include references to four im- 
portant resolutions and bills—special 
legislation—designed to transfer power 
from the legislative branch, to the execu- 


1 Georgia was one of those States. In Jan- 
uary of 1946 its general assembly adopted 
House Resolution 96, which called for con- 
stitutional convention for such purpose. 
The illusion lasted 4 years—almost to the day. 
In January 1950 the sovereign State of 
Georgia adopted H R. 146, and declared that 
said resolution of 1946 be now repudiated 
and that the General Assembly of Georgia 
go on record as opposing the principles of 
world federation. As far as the State of 
Georgia is concerned, this action has saved 
the sovereign existence of these United 
States. Informed Georgians had laid careful 
documentation of the fraud before the often- 
amazed men who had believed that such a 
convention should be held, H. R. 146 was in- 
troduced by Representatives Aycock, Blitch, 
Hood, McCracken, Smith, and Twitty. 

Sees. 105a and 203. 

8 Sec. 102b. 

Sec. 301 (23). 
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tive. Included among them are the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the 
International Trade Organization Char- 
ter. This agreement was withheld from 
the Congress for at least 2 years. The 
excerpts also refer to all corollary 
international charters, agreements, 
treaties, and so forth, beginning with the 
master lend-lease agreement. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
excerpts from pages 73 and 74 of the 
same pamphlet. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


VII. THE MANIPULATION OF Money, 
DEBT, AND TAXES 
AMOUNT OF DEBT LOADED ON AMERICAN TAX- 
PAYERS THROUGH THE MANIPULATION OF 
CONGRESS 


The relative cost of government when it 
was in the hands of elected representatives of 
the people, and since it has become the ex- 
clusive affair of an Executive cabal, now 
becomes painfully clear. 

The Federal Government cost its citizens 
$179,620,113,645 to operate from the date 
of its birth in 1789 to June 30, 1941. (This 
sum includes the cost of all wars up to 1941, 
including both the Civil War and World War 
I. It includes the losses incurred from Eu- 
rope’s repudiation of that war's debts. It 
includes the billions spent by the Roosevelt 
regime's antidepression measures which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt’s own words, 
reached the ultimate limit for national 
debt.) 

Thirty-two Presidents headed a represent- 
ative Government that expended just under 
$180,000,000,000 in a hundred and fifty-two 
years. 

Then the Executive cabal took over. We 
learned about “democracy” and the Socialist 
welfare state. Since 1945, one President 
(Truman) has headed the executive branch 
of a political authority that has cost the 
people $191,081,394,191—in less than 5 
years.— (Statistics by researchers Harry S. 
Barger and Paul O. Peters.) 

Compared with 1929 the population had 
increased 22 percent, and the situation was 
as follows: 

The people paid to Government“ 82 times 
what they paid in 1929; 

“Government” spent 94 times what it 
spent in 1929; 

The public debt was 139 times what it was 
in 1929. 

This picture means national bankruptcy. 
By political propagandists it is lightly dis- 
missed as “modern deficit finance.” 


“THE DOLLAR OF ——” 


Under certain conditions, said Mr. Truman 
in his 1950 state of the Union message, the 
real income of the average family in the year 
A. D. 2000 would be about three times what 
it is today.” The press figured this would 
give the avearage family $12,600 a year— 
based on the dollar of 1948. 

The phrase based on the dollar of 1948” is 
the key. The dollar, one sees, is like wine. 
It is now identified by year. 

Some wine is made to sparkle by artificial 
carbonation. Currencies are like that. The 
carbonation of money is inflation. The 
France Chambre des Députés once made its 
fellow-citizens dizzy with paper money called 
assignats, then wiped out the French middle 
class (including, incidentally, themselves) in 
the ensuing crash. Everyone had a lot of 
fun—until the crash. 

The identical process is in operation here; 
so far it has reached only the giddy stage. 
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Hence the term “1948 dollar.” In the 
absence (since 1934) of what should be a 
standard dollar, a standard of comparison 
has to be arbitrarily made. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Truman's average 
family income ($12,600 as figured by the 
press) can be created overnight, and “in 
terms of the 1948 dollar.” All the Executive 
cabal has to do is inject more dollar carbon- 
ation. All it has to do is increase “deficit 
finance” (progressive bankruptcy). To do 
this it creates more paper money or it ex- 
pands bank-credit money, or both. 

Nature then takes care of the matter and 
history repeats itself. The pressure gets too 
great, the cork goes off with a bang, and the 
carbonated wine foams out. The empty 
bottle is all that remains. 

That is the way it is with savings, values, 
and banks. 

The people are left with the hang-over. 

It is the lesson of all the “managed cur- 
rencies“ of history, throughout all recorded 
time. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, an excerpt from the book 
Air Power: Key To Survival, by Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky. The excerpts 
which I wish to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD appear on pages 49, 50, and 51. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The dominant current conception of se- 
curity through a balanced force operating 
from a chain of bases means only one thing: 
an effort to perpetuate the methods and the 
weapons of the last war. It is our own 
Maginot line. 

I have before me a batch of enthusiastic 
articles seeking to sell the official program 
to the American people. All of them talk 
about the new strategy and ingenious inno- 
vations. But in the end they describe a 
slightly refurbished version of World War 
II. The suppositious novelties are in the 
improved weapons rather than in the fun- 
damental strategy. 

Here is the essence of their forecasts: 
Great West European and American land 
forces equipped with tactical aviation will 
try to stem the tide of the Red army on 
the Elbe or on the Rhine. A ring of bases 
around the Eurasian continent will be in 
part prepared in advance, in part conquered 
by land-sea-air teams at the outbreak of 
war. Thus our present bombardment air- 
craft—still overwhelmingly of the B-29 and 
B-50 types, which is to say of a 2,000-mile 
striking radius—will be put into position to 
hammer at the strategic vitals of the enemy. 

Meanwhile a mighty Navy cruising under 
an umbrella of its own air power will keep 
the sea lanes open for a continuous flow of 
supplies to the far-flung network of bases. 
When the enemy has been sufficiently soft- 
ened, ground forces will move in for the kill, 
fighting every inch of the way against the 
opposing armies. 

But what would happen if the Red tide 
of 300 or 500 divisions refuses to be dammed 
on the Rhine by the hoped for 45 allied divi- 
sions and overfiows to the Atlantic? What 
if those outlying bases, dependent on long 
supply lines but open to massed attack by 
the whole opposing air power from its home 
bases, should be obliterated? Such disquiet- 
ing questions are rarely asked and never an- 
swered in the officially inspired articles. 

I submit that there is nothing new in this 
picture projected from Washington. Indeed, 
insofar as it ignores the defeat of Japan with- 
out a major land battle or invasion, it is a 
long step backward from the experience of 
the last war. 
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Intellectually, the current strategy is at 
the stage where World War II began. We 
are witnessing the Maginot line mentality 
at work, imposing the American equivalent 
of the supertrench upon the country. 
The proposed use of improved weapons and 
explosives—atom bombs, jet propulsion, 
rockets, guided missiles, etc.—changes the 
tactics, not the strategy. The enhanced 
Weapons are as secondary as the fact that 
the Maginot line was technically more efi- 
cient than a World War I trench. We are 
still involved in a division of national effort 
to provide the largest armies, navies, and air 
forces at the same time—with minimal refer- 
ence to their real functions. The kind of 
conservatism that denied priority to bombers 
as late as 1942 still prevails. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
part of my remarks excerpts from pages 
29 to 35 of the book, the Key to Peace, 
by Clarence Manion. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Our forefathers were wise enough to see 
that this indestructible soul was the eternal 
quality that all Americans—indeed that all 
men everywhere—had and have in common 
with one another. Far from making a new 
God out of society the American Revolu- 
tion was an official public acknowledgment 
of the one true preexisting God, the Creator 
of all men and source of all the rights of 
men. While the Europeans were sowing the 
materialistic winds of their political and eco- 
nomic storms, our founding fathers were 
building Americanism upon the firm founda- 
tions of religious faith. When the French 
revolutionaries were hammering men into 
mere matter, the American revolutionaries 
were exalting and safeguarding man's spirit. 
The European system was molding men 
into masses and classes at the same time 
that the American system was dedicating 
itself to the task of preserving the integrity 
of the individual personality. 


DEATHLESS DECLARATION 


So that there could be no possible mistake 
about its object and purpose, our founding 
fathers caused the American Republic offi- 
cially and with the first breath of its new 
life to declare: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

Here is the distilled essence of American- 
ism as stated in the first official document 
of the new United States of America, the 
Declaration of Independence. These are the 
eternal principles upon which our Puritans, 
Cavaliers, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, gen- 
tiles, French, Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 
Scotch, Irish, and others came together on 
a permanent and peaceful basis. Because 
each of them was equal before God, all of 
these people were made equal before the law 
of the land. Because their rights were be- 
stowed by their Heavenly Creator, no power 
on earth could take those rights away. Since 
God had created each of them as individuals 
with personal and immortal destinies, no 
man, majority, or government could here- 
after treat or regard any of them as an in- 
distinguishable part of a class, collective or 
group. : 

REVOLUTION STILL WORKING 

These are the basic articles of our Amer- 
ican faith. They constitute the axes upon 
which the wheels of our dynamic American 
Revolution go round and round even to this 
hour. In other parts of the world the wheels 
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of materialistic skepticism still whirl in the 
opposite direction. The two revolutionary 
forces are violently opposed to one another, 
Each tends to draw first into its orbit and 
then into its vortex all political, economic, 
and social movements as rapidly as they 
appear in any part of the world. At this 
time their fight for world supremacy is more 
bitter than ever before, and there is uni- 
versal consciousness of the fact that one 
or the other of these two forces eventually 
must triumph. 
SUICIDAL ENTRAPMENT 

In America today the grinding noise of 
the turning European wheel is ever more 
and more audible. Sparks from its mate- 
rialistic engine fall constantly on all parts 
of the United States. Here on our very 
own soil fanatical firebrands of Europeanism 
are constantly directing these sparks to the 
more inflammable portions of our American 
social order; to minority groups, to labor, to 
capital, to consvmers, and to producers, to 
the little fellows, to the special interests, 
to the “haves” and to the “have nots.” 

In our confusion we give the firebrands 
an initial and partial success by fighting 
back with their own choice of weapons, 
namely, class consciousness.” We let them 
skillfully trap us into a defense of or an 
attack upon these classes“ as such, instead 
of striking at the firebrands themselves with 
the sharp and devastating weapon forged in 
our own Revolution and unsheathed before 
the world in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. That weapon is the personal 
God-given integrity of each freeman in the 
American classless society. 

Not because he is a Jew, gentile, white, 
black, consumer, producer, farmer, merchant, 
laborer or capitalist, but because he is a 
man with a personal immortal destiny, each 
of our citizens is entitled to the equal pro- 
tection of American Government and to the 
equal respect of his fellow Americans. Con- 
stant reiteration of this basic American doc- 
trine frustrates the disintegrating centrifu- 
gal forces of Europeanism by a positive ac- 
celeration of our own centripetal machine. 
No informed American needs to concede any- 
thing to any one of the many insidious forms 
of European collectivism. Any such conces- 
sion reverses the unanimous verdict of all 
of our ancestors. 


FOUNDERS FARSIGHTED 


History shows that in all its forms col- 
lectivism corrodes the nature of men at the 
same time that it poisons the whole stream 
of civilization. It is a fanatical and futile 
effort to substitute a man-made concept for 
the God-made man. 

In their own time our shrewd revolu- 
tionary forefathers saw this basic issue of 
personal rights as clearly as the regulated 
and regimented Englishman undoubtedly 
sees it today. The United States was conse- 
quently born of the conviction that human 
rights are worth their price. For the basic 
all-important natural right of the individual 
person against his own Government it was 
necessary in 1776 to pay the high price of 
a bloody revolution. 

It so happéns that in making this pur- 
chase we incidentally cornered the world 
market on those same rights of the indi- 
vidual against his Government, which now 
and always constitute the sole and only 
insurance against despotism. 


NO COMPETITION 


With one or two highly debatable excep- 
tions, ours is the only country in the whole 
world in which the individual man holds sub- 
stantial, natural personal rights he can re- 
quire everybody, including his government, 
to respect and observe. This is the goal for 
which the founding fathers risked their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in their fateful and deathless Declara- 
tion of Independence. To attain the great 
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objective it was necesary for them to bypass 
contemporary corruption of English consti- 
tutional law and drive straight through 
Magna Carta all the way back to the Book 
of Genesis: 

“And God created man in his own image, 
male and female, He created them.” 

Many of our American conditions and in- 
stitutions are a great deal less than perfect. 
There are inequities and injustices in our 
country that we can and must remedy. But 
there is nothing wrong in the United States 
that an. Europeanism can correct or that a 
firm and fearless application of the principles 
of our Declaration of Independence cannot 
cure. 

DEMONSTRATED EFFECTIVENESS 

All of the foregoing is mere conclusion of 
fact. Available statistics simply demonstrate 
that Europe is now and has long been basi- 
cally deficient in what it takes to contain 
a large and diversified population in reason- 
able contentment. Figures likewise show 
that America has been a magnet for all kinds 
of people of every race and circumstance and 
that the same force that drew them here, 
managed to hold them together in peace and 
order after they got here. But we must 
quickly know more than this if we are to 
preserve this magnetic ingredient of the 
American system and at the same time, pre- 
vent the utter collapse of European civiliza- 
tion. 

Why does the American system succeed 
where the European system fails? If we can 
answer this question scientifically without 
rhapsodical guesswork, we can save and im- 
prove our famed way of life and at the same 
time regenerate the civilization of Europe 
with a sustained transfusion of basic Amer- 
ican principles. 

MORALITY AND FAITH 

Our American forefathers knew that God 
must be in the government of any people in 
order to insure them against despotism. 
This shrewd and practical formula for the 
protection of human liberty became an in- 
tegral part of the American political tradi- 
tion. In that tradition liberty is always hon- 
ored es a soft, sweet breath of heaven, just 
as every form of despotism is despised as a 
blast from hell. For 300 years after America 
was discovered, many varieties of people came 
here in search of personal liberty. All of 
them were scrupulous in their official reliance 
upon God as the source and stem of that 
precious objective. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish to say that it must be 
recognized that the United States of 
America is stumbling along in the dark. 
Congress scarcely recognizes that it has 
transferred to the Executive most of the 
real authority and the real responsibility 
given to Congress, the legislative branch 
of the Government, by the Constitution 
of the United States. One of the prin- 
cipal ways we have done this is by pass- 
ing and extending the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act which transfer to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government the power 
to regulate the national economy. The 
1934 Trade Agreements Act is at this 
moment, before one of the most im- 
portant committees of the Senate, for re- 
newal for 3 years. It seems impossible 
that anyone should misunderstand the 
dangers inherent in a further extension 
of that act. 

The survival of the United States will 
be decided right here in the Congress of 
the United States. Let the Congress re- 
assume its constitutional responsibilities; 
let the Congress again exercise all of its 
powers which were assigned to it from 
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the beginnings of our country, and there 
will be no doubt about the survival of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, an ex- 
cerpt from the pamphlet Foreign 
Trade—Fair and Reasonable Competi- 
tion Against Free Trade. The portion 
I wish to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp appears on pages 3 and 4. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FOREIGN TRADE—FAIR AND REASONABLE COM- 
PETITION AGAINST FREE TRADE 


SUMMARY 


(Remarks of Hon. Gzorce W. MALONE, of 
Nevada) 


The two vital functions of government 
were pointedly separated and delegated by 
the Constitution of the United States: 

A. To the Congress of the United States, 
the legislative branch: The regulation of 
the national economy through its jurisdic- 
tion over foreign commerce by adjusting tar- 
iffs and import fees, and other factors. 

B. To the President, the executive branch; 
The fixing of the foreign policy. 

First. Congress should immediately recov- 
er its constitutional responsibility to regu- 
late foreign trade through the adjustment 
of tariffs and import fees—through the sim- 
ple expedient of allowing the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act (so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Act) to expire on June 12, 1951. 

Second. The flexible provision, section 336 
of the 1930 Tariff Act, is in full force and ef- 
fect on all products not covered by any 
trade agreement. 

In the event that Congress does not extend 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the flexible 
provision of the 1930 Tariff Act will again 
become operative. Under this provision the 
Tariff Commission may raise or lower tariffs 
or import fees 50 percent, after proper hear- 
ings, to equalize differences in cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and in the principal 
competing countries. 

Third. The very fact that an industrially 
inexperienced State Department may tamper 
with any tariff or import fee at any time en- 
dangers the floor under wages and invest- 
ments—and prevents the flow of venture 
capital into the business stream of the 
Nation even in time of emergency, since in- 
vestors know that when the emergency is 
over the investment is destroyed through for- 
eign sweatshop labor competition. 

They are wrecking the national economy 
of this Nation under the cover of war. 

Fourth. The expiration of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act in no way affects the so- 
called trade agreements already made and in 
effect for any definite period, and they con- 
tinue in effect following that definite period 
unless and until 6 months’ notice of can- 
cellation is formally given. 

Fifth. The haphazard lowering of the floor 
under wages and investments represented by 
the tariffs and import fees destroys the 
American workingman and shifts his job to 
foreign soil. As a result many of our mines, 
mills, and factories have been closed, our 
fuel production curtailed, and farm produc- 
tion saved only by subsidies. 

Sixth. “Reciprocal trade” is a misnomer. 
Trade agreements are not made under the 
act. They are agreements with a foreign na- 
tion to lower tariffs and import fees. Such 
foreign nation then resorts to import quotas, 
embargoes, specifications, and manipulation 
of their currencies to void the benefits given 
the United States. “Reciprocal trade“ was 
a catch phrase to sell free trade to the Ameri- 
can people and wreck the national economy. 
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Seventh. The use of the most-favored-na- 
tion clause under which concessions made to 
any single nation are immediately extended 
to all others is diametrically opposed to the 
principle of reciprocity, if any in fact existed. 

Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the 
State Department may select the industries 
that are to survive—and those to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of one economic world.” 

Eighth. Only recurring “emergencies” 
have averted a complete collapse of our na- 
tional economy under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act as administered by the State De- 
partment. In peacetime the products of 
low-wage-living-standard labor come in un- 
checked and displace American workers, 
thus destroying the American market, 

Ninth, With the lapse of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act the flexible provision of the 
1930 Tar‘ff Act takes over. Congress can 
then improve its operation and the trade 
agreements already in effect through the 
offered amendment, Senate bill 981, under 
which a market is immediately established 
for all foreign goods on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. 

Any improvement in their wage-living 
standards would be recognized by a cor- 
responding reduction in the tariff or import 
fee and when their standards approximate 
our own then the common objective of free 
trade would be the almost immediate and 
automatic result. 

Tenth. Under the flexible import fee prin- 
ciple as laid down in the 1930 Tariff Act and 
in the offered amendment, Senate bill 981, 
there is no consideration of a high or a low 
tariff or import fee. 

The principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition is the sole criterion represent- 
ing the differential of cost of production due 
to the difference in the wage-living stand- 
ards, inflation, manipulation of currencies, 
and other pertinent factors. The bill im- 
mediately establishes an American market 
for foreign goods on a definite basis, reestab- 
lishing the principle of a floor under wages 
and investments. 


Karl Marz on free trade—1848 


Karl Marx, the outstanding Communist 
revolutionist pf all time, made a very signifi- 
cant address more than 102 years ago on the 
subject of free trade before the Democratic 
Club, Brussels, Belgium, January 9, 1848. He 
said at that time: 

“In his celebrated work upon political 
economy, he [Ricardo, the leading economist 
of his time] says: ‘If instead of growing our 
owncorn * * * we discover a new mar- 
ket from which we can supply ourselves 
at a cheaper price, wages will fall 
and profits rise. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce reduces the wages, not 
only of the laborer employed in cultivating 
the soil, but also of all those employed in 
commerce or manufacture.’ 

“Besides this, the protective system helps 
to develop free competition within a nation. 
Hence we see that in countries where the 
bourgeoisie is beginning to make itself felt 
as a class, in Germany for example, it makes 
great efforts to obtain protective duties. 
They serve the bourgeoisie as weapons 
against feudalism and absolute monarchy, 
as a means for the concentration of its own 
powers for the realization of free trade within 
the country. 

“But, generally speaking, the protective 
system in these days is conservative, while 
the free-trade system works destructively. 
It breaks up old nationalities and carries 
antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the free- 
trade system hastens the social revolution. 
In this revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, 
I am in favor of free trade.” 

The principle has not changed in the 102 
years since the outstanding Communist of 
all time said in effect that free trade destroys 
the workingman, and now, since the invest- 
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ment in industry has risen from a few dollars 
per employed man to an average of approxi- 
mately $10,000, the investor is an equal 
victim. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the ReEcorp, as a part of 
my remarks, the statement I made in 
regard to Senate bill 1, the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 
1951, at the hearings held before the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. Those hearings were held 
from January 10 to February 2, 1951. 
My statement may be found on pages 
1171-1173. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 


STATEMENT oF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEVADA 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING VERSUS 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 


Senator MALONE., Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say, since the hearings are closing 
today, that I am disturbed by the change in 
the principle between the original Russell- 
Malone bill introduced as S. 1 and the Mar- 
shall-Rosenberg substitute. Mr. Chairman, 
since I was one of the sponsors of the uni- 
versal military training bill, and since the 
substitute known as the universal military 
service bill has not even a remote resem- 
blance to the original bill, I am compelled to 
appear in opposition to it. 


CHANGES TRAINED CITIZENS’ RESERVE TO A 
PROFESSIONAL ARMY 


The substitute completely changes the 
principle of the proposed military training 
from a trained citizens’ reserve army under 
the UMT to a professional army under a uni- 
versal military service bill. 

The Defense Department conscription plan 
changes a civilian Reserve training policy of 
4 to 6 months, or whatever the committee 
may have finally established, providing for 
alternate educational programs in colleges, 
academies, or officer training schools, or what- 
ever scientific training might have been 
chosen or to be selected, to a 27 months’ 
continuous active service followed by 69 
months’ Inactive Reserve duty or a total of 
8 years’ obligation for the entire service. 
The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute for the 
Russell-Malone bill apparently has the 
blessing of the State Department. 


MAY TRAIN ARMY IN ANY NATION ANY PLACE 


The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute pro- 
vides for 27 months’ continuous service, and 
that the President may send them anywhere 
to any nation outside of the United States 
for training or fighting at his discretion 
without consulting Congress further. 

Senator JOHNSON. Training in the United 
States, but service can be anywhere. 

Senator MALONE. I understand that noth- 
ing in the bill prohibits the President from 
sending the inducted troops to train or fight 
anywhere at any time without further ap- 
proval of Congress. 


DESTROYS CIVILIAN TRAINING UNITS 


Then automatically he enters the Reserve 
for approximately 6 years, after his 27 
months’ service. The changes destroy the 
National Guard and class A Organized Re- 
serve; certainly it would tend to destroy the 
National Guard. The original bill would 
have preserved the civilian training units. 

No recruits will be available to National 
Guard and Organized Reserves for 27 months. 
The civilian components will shrink to al- 
most nothing in that time. 
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Practically all Reserves except Army re- 
serves and one-third the National Guard 
have already been called to duty. 

We will have a regular armed force of 
8,500,000 with no Organized Reserves from 
June 30, 1952, and thereafter. This big 
professional army will be too small to scare 
or fight Russia but it will denude our labor 
market and our colleges and cost billions we 
do not have. 

The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute pro- 
fessional defense force will contain an esti- 
mated 1,400,000 ground troops. These cost 
$5,000 per year per man. 

Present cost of National Guard men and 
class A Reserves in $601 per year per man. 

THE TRAINED CIVILIAN ARMY METHOD 

If all eligibles are inducted for Army train- 
ing as proposed by. the Defense Department 
bill and on completion of training one-half 
are chosen by lot or selection board for duty 
in the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves, the following results will obtain: 


June 30, 1952 


Regular Army | Civilian com- 
j ponents 


400, 000 
$240, 000, 000 


Saving $1,760,000,000 over cost of 1,400,000 
Regulars. 

Four hundred thousand men would have 
been sent home to families, jobs, and schools 
and for duty in the Organized Reserves. 

This process can be continued until the 
Reserve force in being is 1,000,000, 2,000,000, 
or 3,000,000, whatever Congress thinks the 
threat requires. 

These men will be stationed all over the 
United States, where they will be immedi- 
ately available in the event of air-borne raid 
or atom bombing. 

Thus, we can build more long-range de- 
fensive strength against communism for less 
money and we can keep a large proportion 
of young Americans at home, on the job, and 
in school. 

THE PEOPLE CONFUSED! 


The country is entirely confused about the 
Marshall-Rosenberg substitute while still re- 
taining Senate bill 1. My recent mail indi- 
cates the people believe that the substitute 
upon which the hearings have been held is 
the original Russell-Malone American Legion 
or veterans’ bill, which several of us joined 
in introducing. 

This is the third time I have joined in 
the introduction of the universal military 
training bill, but I find now the hearings are 
not being held on the universal military 
training bill that was originally introduced 
at all. The hearings are being held on the 
substitute universal military service bill 
which, while retaining the Senate bill 1 
designation, changes the entire policy and 
procedure and character of the Army. 

The completely different principle estab- 
lished by the substitute universal military 
service bill can be changed by this commit- 
tee following the hearings, and of course 
they can report the original bill to the Sen- 
ate floor if they so desire, and I am hopeful 
that they will do just that. 

Senator Jonnson. The Chair would like to 
interject that any misapprehension the peo- 
ple have been laboring under is not due to 
anything the committee did or failed to do. 
We had 10 days of hearings before we had a 
hearing on any bill. We had hearings on the 
general manpower problem. At the end of 
that 10-day period the Department of De- 
fense finally, at the urging of the chairman 
of this committee, brought forth a bill, at 
which time it was announced on the floor 
of the Senate, and in the committee, that 
this bill would be introduced by request, 
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We have taken testimony on that bill, Intro- 
duced by request, since that time. 

It is true that the American Legion and 
the veterans’ organizations have come here 
and testified on this bill, introduced as an 
amendment by request, and have embraced 
it and endorsed it, but we have never left 
the impression or never intended to or never 
wanted to convey the information to the 
country that we were holding hearings on 
the original S. 1. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that you, the chairman, had never had any 
idea of any misrepresentation; but I will 
call to the attention of the chairman that 
the Russell-Malone universal military train- 
ing bill was introduced on the first day bills 
were accepted on the Senate floor, and was 
before this committee from the beginning 
before any hearings were started, but the 
Marshall-Rosenberg bill was immediately 
substituted and no hearings were ever held 
on the Russell-Malone bill. 


NOT IN ACCORD WITH TILE SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I considered it important to 
clarify the matter from my own personal 
standpoint, and to say that I am not in 
accord with the bill upon which hearings are 
now being held. 

The committee, of course, may, if it so de- 
sires, revert to the original Russell-Malone 
universal military training bill, which the 
veterans of this Nation have supported in 
principle for 25 years, 

Mr. Chairman, since the principle of S. 1, 
which I joined in introducing, has been 
changed from a trained citizen’s reserve 
army to a professional army status, and 
that 18-year-old boys are to be inducted for 
27 months’ actual service plus 69 months’ 
Reserve status, instead of a 4 to 6 months’ 
training period, and then left at home until 
actually needed, I felt constrained to appear 
in opposition to it. 

The bill under consideration by the sub- 
committee is not the Russell-Malone uni- 
versal military training bill represented in 
S. 1, but it is the Marshall-Rosenberg bill 
supported by the State Department. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you a lot, sir. 

Senator MALONE. Thank you · very much. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a statement of mine quoted in 
the Julius Klein Newsletter, a review 
dealing with national and international 
events. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


War COLLEGE PLAN FOR KOREA IGNORED BY 
ADMINISTRATIO? 
(By Eon, Grorce W. MALONE, United States 
Senator from Nevada) 

When there was Communist aggression in 
Korea last June, Truman was handed an 
intelligent plan by which we could punish 
the aggressors. It was a smart plan, pre- 
pared in our War College by cool heads and 
sharp brains. Under this plan we would 
not send ground troops into South Korea. 
Instead, we would blockade Korea and be- 
gin systematic destruction of the industry 
and transport of North Korea. 

True, the Communists could push into 
South Korea, but then what would be their 
situation? An enemy which they could not 
reach would be standing off in safety pound- 
ing them todeath. The United States would 
be in the smart position of being able to 
punish without being made to suffer; the 
Communists would be in the stupid position 
of having to take punishment from a foe 
which they could not reach. 

This plan was urged upon Truman, but he 
followed the counsel of Marshall and Ache- 
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son, who advised him to send in the ground 
troops; and thus the Unholy Three com- 
mitted this nation to the stupid position 
and left the smart position to the Moscow 
strategists. 

The Americans who have lost their lives 
and limbs in the Korean ground fighting are 
sacrifices to the stupidity of Truman and 
Marshall and Acheson. 

This act alone should prove that the Pres- 
ident should not have the sole authority to 
send an unlimited number of troops any- 
where without Congress issuing approval. 

With such failures in leadership it is hard- 
ly surprising that a neoisolationism, born of 
despondency, is spreading among the Amer- 
ican people. The voices of Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy and Herbert Hoover, crying retreat, are 
falling on receptive ears. But, there is still 
time to save Western Burope and perhaps 
Asia; the world is not yet lost, if only men of 
vision can be brought to power in Wash- 
ington, 

We need not withdraw from Europe to the 
extent of inviting Stalin to take over, We 
can use our strong air power, Navy and sub- 
marine fleets to defend any area of the world 
which is vital to our own ultimate security 
and well-being, with Europe and Asia fur- 
nishing the foot soldiers in those areas, 

Just as in Korea, Truman, Marshall, and 
Acheson are wrong when they propose to 
safeguard Western Europe with American 
ground divisions. 

Western Europe is only an enlarged Korea. 
Korea is a peninsula of Manchuria—and 
Europe is a peninsula of Russia, And now 
that Russia has cut Europe in half, and there 
has been a Russo-Chinese consolidation, no 
intelligent military man believes that an in- 
vasion of Western Europe can be prevented 
by ground armies. 

How then do we prevent an invasion of 
Europe and a consolidation of all Europe 
against us? 

Here is the plan presented by me in the 
Senate on December 14 and more fully de- 
2 in my address to the Senate on Febru- 
ary 5: 

“1. We name those areas the integrity ot 
which is important to our ultimate security, 
and we say to any aggressive nation: “This 
far and no further. If you step over the line, 
we will loose on you from the air—upon your 
industrial centers, your sources of supply, 
your supply lines, your war-making ma- 
chines—everything at our command.” We 
would destroy any nation’s war-making ca- 
pacity which sought to move into any areas 
whose integrity was considered important to 
our ultimate safety. We thus cover with a 
Monroe Doctrine all territory we wish to 
deny to the enemy. The necessary foot sol- 
diers would be set up by the area being 
defended. 

“2. We would select the necessary bases 
for strategic areas and there erect our air 
power and submarine bases, 

“3. We then concentrate American re- 
sources and ingenuity on the creation of 
unchallengeable air and sea power. If we 
maintain this position, we can win any war 
with Russia or any group of nations. 

“4. Forthwith stop assistance of every na- 
ture to the Communist nations and to na- 
tions in any way assisting Russia, her cap- 
tive nations, and Communistic China in the 
consolidation of Soviet gains and to prepare 
for world war III. 

“Officially inform both France and Eng- 
land that they must immediately terminate 
the economic and military pacts which they 
maintain separately with Soviet Russia, 

“5. Give no more money, as loans and gifts 
to any government as such—if necessary 
such loans might be made to private busi- 
ness in strategic areas without weakening 
our own economy, in the same manner and 
on the same terms as the RFC loans funds 


to private business in this country in times 
of stress, 
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“Further assistance to European nations 
would be predicated upon an economic union 
or a United States of Europe—and a free ex- 
change of their currencies. 

“6. Oppose the recognition of Communist 
China by the United Nations with every 
means at our command. 

“7, Forthwith stop supporting colonial 
slavery in any form, anywhere. 

“8, Protect and strengthen our own na- 
tional economy in the interest of world secu- 
rity through the adoption of the flexible im- 
port fee principle as a floor under wages and 
investments in place of the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Congress should reclaim its con- 
stitutional responsibility and authority 
which it has transferred to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

“9, Clean up our own Government, throw 
out the Communists, Communist associates, 
adherents to foreign ideologies, persons of 
abnormal moral weakness, and other dunger- 
ous security risks. 

“10. Start an immediate investigation 
through the Armed Services Committees of 
both Houses of Congress, to determine why 
we are not prepared to fight a war after the 
expenditure of nearly $60,000,000,000 since 
1945.“ 

If, after we implement this plan, Russia 
should march across Western Europe, we will 
have Russia at the same disadvantage that 
we would have had the Communists in Korea 
if we had sent our air power and subma- 
rines instead of our ground troops. 

We will be able to assault all the sources 
of Russian power, yet Russia will lack the 
means to retaliate in kind or degree. 

We will have forced Russia into an air- 
atomic war where we hold the advantages, 
instead of allowing Russia to force us into a 
ground war where she holds the advantages. 

With such a plan, freemen can again take 
hope. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
in the chair), If there be no reports of 
committees, the clerk will proceed to 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Switzerland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
of New York, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alan T. Waterman, of Connecti- 
cut, to be Director of the National 
Science Foundation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Deane E. Walker to be collector 
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of customs for customs collection district 
No. 40, with headquarters at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of all these confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move, as in legislative session, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 22, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 21 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Switzerland. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., of New 
York, to be a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System for the 
unexpired term of 14 years from February 1, 
1942. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 
the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion for a term of 6 years. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Deane E. Walker to be collector of customs 


for customs collection district No. 40, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Max E. McRae, Altamont. 
Lloyd E. Ashton, Fairview. 
Charles E. Schneider, Glasco. 
Marvin I. Lawrence, Scott City. 
Daniel H. Pollet, Sedan. 
John R. Fogleman, Ulysses. 
MINNESOTA 
Arthur J. Breen, Bemidji. 
Carl F. Ardin, Cook. 
NEW YORK 
Fletcher R. Ward, Bemus Point. 
Charles K. Myers, Frewsburg. 
Robert Axter Gokey, Herrings. 
Francis J. Mahoney, Highland Falls. 
Lawrence J. Ewart, Ogdensburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clair E. Johnson, Beech Creek. 
Fred E. Slick, New Florence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mattie Gertrude McCall, Little Rock. 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), titie II of the act of August 5, 1947 
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(Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 514, Eighty-first Congress, and Public 
Law 625, Eightieth Congress, subject to 
physical qualification: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
John F. Kellogg, Jr., MC, . 
To be majors 


Arren C. Buchanan, Jr., 
Joseph W. Cooch, MC, 
James R. Drake, MC, 
Charles F. Kramer, MC, 
Francisco T. Roque, MC 
Peter S. Scoles, MC, 
Charles E. Tegtmeyer, MC, E 
To be captains 
James P. Albrite, MC, 
Cora L, Allebach, ANC 
Margaret F. Alt, WMSC, 
Louise S. Andersland, WMSC 
Robena C. Anderson, ANC, 


Bernice D. Brandt, ANC 
Mary Breazeale, WMSC, 
Rachel V. Briggs, ANC, E 
Treva B. Brookens, ANC, 
Mary L. Burrows, ANC, 
Marjorie J. K. Burts, ANC 
Samuel W. Caldwell, MC, 
Helen L. Callentine, ANC. 
Irving H. Canfield, MC, 
Margaret R. Cannon, ANC, 
Gracie L. Chapman, ANC, 
Lotiise M. Clifford, ANC, 
Ruth L. Craig, ANC 
Bess Crim, ANC, E 
Geneva H. Culpepper, 
Mabel E. Dayton, ANC, 
Pamela E. Duer, WMSC, 
Anita M. Dumas, ANC, 
Anna D'Zurko, ANC, E 
Bernice E. Epps, ANC, 
Hazel E. Evans, ANC, 
Adele F. Foreman, ANC, E 
Margaret A. Fournelle, AN 
Bruna G. Fust, ANC, 


Julia T. Graves, ANC, 
Alice Gunlogson, ANC, 


Dorothy B. Harper, ANC, 
Helen G. Hayworth, ANC, 
Sylvia E. Hendrickson, ANC 
Mary I. Hogan, ANC, 
Rose E. Houck, ANC, 
Ernest E. House, DC. 
Ruth Ivey, ANC, Eza. 

Catherine T. Jennings, ANC 
Wanda Jensen, ANC, Egg 

Gladys E. Johnson, ANC, 
Pauline V. Johnston, ANO, B 
Dorothy M. Kaiser, WMSC, 
Kathren L. Kauffman, AN 
Eva T. Kotowski, ANC, 
Elsie Krehnavi, ANC, 
Joyce J. Kruse, ANC, 
Hazel L. Langdon, ANC, 
Major‘e J. Lindau, ANC, 
Eileen L. McCarthy, ANC 
John B. McClellan, MC, 
Annie M. McCraw, ANC, 
B. Virginia McGlamery, ANC, 
Venona M. McGuire, ANC, 
Mona M. McMahon, ANC, 
Betty E. Messersmith, AN 
Alberta J. Miller, ANC, 
Freda L. Monske, ANC, 
Lenore L. Murphy, ANC, 
Margaret M. Murphy, ANC, 
Mary E. Murphy. ANC, E 
Florence R. Nelson, ANC, 
Mary Nepsha, ANC, E 
Irene Newman, ANC, 
Margaret A. Nice, ANC, 
Hazel S. Nicholas, ANC 
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Esther C. O'Neill, ANC, 
Victoria R. Pavlowski, 
Martha 8 Pearce, ANC, 
Lillie C. W. Penn, ANC, E 
Constance M. Perfett, AN 
Rose L. Ponticello, ANC, 
Anna M. Potochnik, ANC, 
Nancy A. Probasco, ANC, 
Ruth M. Roberts, ANC, 
Ernestine Robertson, ANC, 
Cecelia D. Romeyn, ANC, E 
Anne Rose, ANC, B 
Margaret C. Ross, ANC, 
Andrew C. Ruoff III. M 
Jean G. Russo, ANC, Eg 


Florence R. Smithers, ANC, 
Margaret C. Stafford, ANC, 
Donald J. Styer, DC, E 
Ruth M. Swanson, ANC, 
Ethel M. Sylvester, ANO, 


Anna L. Taylor, ANC, 
Inez A. Taylor, ANC, 

Agatha B. Teasley, ANC, 
Nellie R. Tubelis, ANC, 
Alice E, VanWart, ANC, 


Rebecca Webber, ANC, E 
Zada V. Whiteman, ANC, 
Jane A. Wilkinson, ANC, 
Sudie A, Wilkinson, ANC, 


Mildred*E. Breimyer, WM 
Jeanette V. Caldwell, ANC 
Richard E. Dierking, DC, 
Mary C. Driscoll, WMSC, 
Mary E. Frazee, WMSC, E 
Guy A. Hamlin, “AGC, E 
Robert E. Holzgrafe, MC, 
John F. Johnson, DC, 
John C. Lanham, JAGC, 
Donald V. Leddy, MC, E 
John A. Lighthall, JAGC, 
Robert R. Mallory, JAGC 
Edmund J. Morgan, Jr, 
John L. Naler, JAGC, 
Marie L. Pearce, ANC 
Edwin R. Priest, MC, B 
Elizabeth F. Purcell, ANC, 
Gracle V. Roberts, ANC, E 
Catherine M. Ruane, WMSC, 
Leon C. Rudy, DC, 

Arthur R. Slade, Jr., JAGO, Eza. 
William S. Spicer, Jr. 1 
Ralph H. Sunderman, DC 
William A. Watt, JAGC 
Anita Weber, ANC, Ẹ 
Virgil Woods, DC, 

Charles K. Wright, Jr., JAGO, Ea. 


To be second lieutenant 
Charlotte V. R. McLain, w ac. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades specified under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 


To be first lieutenants 


Ollie L. Tracy, 

Raymond C. Wilson, F % 
To be second lieutenants 

William A. Alfonte, Jr. 

Robert J. Andrews, Eerad. 

Harold T. Babb. 

Samuel J. Bateman Jr 

John B. Bristow. — 

Alvin W. Granade, 
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Kenneth R. Ingold. 
Richard L. Jones, 
Harry L. Kellinger, 
Ernest N. King, Eg 
James E. Kingman, E 
Henry K. Mattern, 
Roy E. Platt, Jr., B 
James L. Reavis. 

Kenneth G. Stauffer, 


Charles F. West, 
Allen W. Wiegand, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Oficer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress), 
subject to designation as distinguished mili- 
tary graduates, and subject to physical quali- 
fication: 


Joseph R. Carvajal, Eug. 
Harry Feinstein. 

Barney L. Garrett III. 

Harlan E. Kamm, 

Albert F. Kee, 

Raymond F. Korber, 

Elvin F. Kromer, Jr. 

Paul G. Martin. 
Will H. Perry, Jr., 
Robert D. Porter, 
George C. Rybak, 
Kenneth A. Sawyer, 
James C. Sindt, E& 


The following-namec distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1951, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions c" section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), subject to designation as dis- 
tinguished military graduates, and subject 
to physical qualification: 


Raymond E. Arnold, Miles T. Jones 
Billy D. Lee 
Edward B. Baffico, Jr. Daniel D. Lee 


Harold L. Baker, Harry E. Lewis, Jr. 

[20000x | Robert W. McDaniel 
Emmett W. Bowers Lawrence G. Means 
Robert A. Burns Ray R. Miller 
Donald B. Carmichael William H. Olson, Jr. 
John F. Conlee Robert M. Penor 
Bernard W. Dibbert, James E. Ramsey, 
George M. Donovan, Wright S. Skinner, Jr. 
Ivan L. Slavich, Jr. 
Howard D. Edwards, 

Jr. Harry F. Stewart, Jr., 
George V. Ellis 
Byron J. Epstein 
Emory M. Folmar 
John O. Girardeau 
Frederick J. Gormley 
Raymond D. Hall 
Wallace Hooper, Jr. 
Clifford G. Houchin 
Graham H. Howison 


John J. Stipetic 
Donald C. Thorn 
Joseph D. Walding 
John C. Webber 
Paul A. Whetstone 
Thomas B. Wynegar 
Richard E. Zumsteg 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESD AL, Marcu 21, 1951 


The Eouse met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. M. C. Patterson, Practical Bible 
Training School, Binghamton, N. Y., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Gracious and Heavenly Father, 
we come into Thy presence this morning 
grateful for all of the blessings of life, 
for we realize that every blessing comes 
from above. How we thank Thee today 
for the simplicity of the Gospel. We 
thank Thee that we have a Saviour who 
loves each and every one of us. We thank 
Thee that we all read in the Scripture 
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that God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life. How we thank Thee for 
the promise that Thou hast given us of 
eternal life. We pray that Thou wilt 
help each one of us to appropriate Him 
and may each know that that only comes 
when we do have Him in our hearts. 
How we thank Thee for this body of men 
here, that they are willing to begin the 
day with Thee, seeking Thy guidance and 
wisdom. How we thank Thee for the Na- 
tion, our Nation, a Christian nation. We 
thank Thee, Our Father, that Thou hast 
loved us all these many years. We thank 
Thee that in spite of the chaos that exists 
around the world today, yet we know 
that we can depend on Thee and that 
Thou wilt lead us through these days. 
We know these men are depending on 
Thee. So we pray that Thou wilt lead 
and guide and direct them in all of their 
deliberations. We thank Thee, our 
Father, for Thou hast promised in Thy 
word that we who humble ourselves and 
confess our sins are acceptable unto Thee. 
So we know that these men are depend- 
ing on Thee to do Thy bidding during 
these days. We know their dependence 
is upon Thee. We pray for Thy bless- 
ings, our Father, for the President of 
our land, and we realize his great re- 
sponsibility. So we pray that Thou wilt 
lead and guide and direct him in all of 
his thinking in the affairs of this Nation. 
We thank Thee for this body of men here, 
for the Speaker of the House, and for 
every Representative. We thank Thee 
for our own Representative from Bing- 
hamton, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. How we 
thank Thee for him and his clean-cut 
stand for the things that are right. We 
thank Thee for him and for all he is doing 
for our district. We thank Thee for the 
Congress and the Senate, and we pray 
that Thou wilt lead and guide and give 
wisdoin to those men as they make our 
laws and formulate the policies of our 
Nation. Guide and direct and bless them, 
and give them the real wisdom from on 
high. Thou hast promised us to give us 
wisdom when we ask it of Thee. We 
know that they are depending on Thee. 
These things we ask all in the name of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE FROM 
MARCH 22 TO APRIL 2, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 83) 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
on Thursday, March 22, 1951, it stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
April 2, 1951. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPEAKER EMPOWERED TO DECLARE 
RECESS ON APRIL 2, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Monday, April 2, 
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1951, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

MI. Speaker, I make that request in 
order to announce also for the informa- 
tion of the Members that on Monday, 
April 2, 1951, the President of the Re- 
public of France will be received in this 
Chamber in a joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress. This meeting will 
take place shortly after the convening 
on that date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE THOMAS G. BURCH 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlenian from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
it becomes my sad duty and privilege this 
morning to announce the death of the 
Honorable Thomas G. Burch, former 
Member of this House who represented 
the Fifth Congressional District of Vir- 
. ginia in the House of Representatives 
with distinction and honor for many 
years. He was elected to the Seventy- 
second Congress in 1930 and served con- 
tinuously from that time until he was 
appointed to the United States Senate to 
succeed the late Honorable Carter Glass. 
He served for many years as chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House and had a place 
deeply imbedded in the affections of 
Members of this House on both sides of 
the aisle. He served a long life in po- 
litical activities, both in the State and 
in the Nation, for many, many years, and 
had the unique distinction of having 
the respect and affection of all of his 
colleagues, and no enmities existing in 
his home State. He served in the United 
States Senate a part of the unexpired 
term of the late Carter Glass; and, not- 
withstanding the insistence of the people 
of the State of Virginia, declined to 
stand for reelection in the Senate and 
retired from that position voluntarily. 
Tom Burch was one of the distinguished 
statesmen that Virginia has produced, 
He served his people with great useful- 
ness and effectiveness, and the people 
of Virginia have lost a very great and 
important citizen. 

I extend my sympathy to his wife 
and family and to his hosts of friends 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
shocked and grieved to hear of the death 
of Tom Burch. I shall never forget when 
I came to this body about 6 years ago 
how he took me under his wing, guided 
my footsteps, and aided me as a young 
Congressman in the discharge of my 
duties. He arranged for me to be a mem- 
ber of his committee, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. I served 
with him there where I was privileged 
to witness his great capabilities. He was 
a true friend of the postal service, and 
that service will show the imprint of his 
handiwork for years to come, 
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I share with his wife and family and 
friends their deep loss, and mourn with 
them over his untimely death. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS AND EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1952 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House icsolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Offic. Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, 

The moticn was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3282, 
with Mr. SMITH of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was under 
consideration the amencment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forn]. Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forn: Page 3, 
line 4, strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
849,000,000.“ 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I arise to say a further 
word about the action of the Committee 
yesterday in reducing the amount of ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Disburse- 
ment by $450,000. Yesterday I made a 
brief comment on the record of this Divi- 
sion in reducing its costs. 

Let me point out today that, unlike 
many other Government agencies, as 
stressed by our chairman yesterday, the 
Division of Disbursement cannot reduce 
its volume of work because prompt pay- 
ment must be made on all vouchers cer- 
tified to it by the agencies served. This 
work includes payments for veterans’ 
pensions, veterans’ compensation and 
subsistence, social security, and other re- 
curring charges, as well as the salaries of 
civilian employees of the Government. 
Its work also includes miscellaneous pay- 
ments on such vouchers as income-tax 
refunds, bills of contractors, railroads, 
and so forth. Obviously the Division by 
its own ‘internal action, cannot reduce 
the amount of work to be performed for 
others, which next year will exceed 
202,000,000 payments, collections, and so 
forth. The unit cost applied to the num- 
ber of items for 1952 is based on the unit 
cost prevailing for 1950. Since then the 
salaries paid to employees have increased 
because of Public Law 429, Eighty-first 
Congress, and the cost of supplies con- 
sumed in the writing of checks, quite a 
sizable item, reflects that enormous rise 
in price with which we are all familiar 
in the seemingly never-ending spiral. 

At the height of World War II, or the 
fiscal year 1945, the average unit cost was 
6% cents per item. For 1952 the unit 
cost, projected by its cost accounts, is 
less than 6% cents. During the inter- 
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vening 6 years the average salary paid to 
employees writing checks increased from 
$2,114 to $2,943. This was not through 
spendthrift action initiated by the Divi- 
sion, but as a result of legislation passed 
by the Congress. 

The additional pay scale amounted to 
an increase of 40 percent more pay for 
employees, while the output has risen 
year after year from 39,000 units per man 
in 1945 to 59,000 per man in 1952. This 
is an accomplishment which compares 
most favorably with that of any indus- 
trial enterprise in the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What information, 
if any, did the committee gather from 
the managers of this division as to the 
actual work turned out by the employees 
of the division? In other words, how 
much loafing on the job occurs, if any? 
How many hours do they actually work 
in the division? What do they do while 
they are on the job? What did the Ap- 
propriations Committee get in the way 
of information dealing with that phase 
of the work? 

Mr. CANFIELD, Our committee feels 
that this is perhaps one of the cleanest 
and most efficient outfits in the entire 
Government. Paul Banning, the head 
of that division, has come before us year 
after year to show savings. I have just 
reported for the benefit of the House the 
fact that the output per man has in- 
creased from 39,000 units in 1945 to 
59,000 units in the current year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I paid attention 
to that discussion yesterday as well as 
what the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That was not 
stressed too much yesterday, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What Iam getting 
at is, what are the low-down facts on 
these divisions? The gentleman knows 
as well as I know that there is all kinds 
of loafing in many of these departments. 
There is no question about it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not in the Division 
of Disbursements in the United States 
Treasury, which is doing one of the best 
jobs any bureau in our Government is 
doing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to see 
the proof of that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and have 
them appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Brown of Ohio addressed the 
Committee. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix, | 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
merely to correct a statement which the 
gentleman from Michigan made yester- 
day, which I am sure the gentleman 
would like to have corrected. He stated 
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that the President had only recom- 
mended $49,000,000 for this item, and, as 
a matter of fact, as the item is set up in 
the budget it does appear that the Presi- 
dent recommended only $49,118,000. 
That does not include, however, the item 
below of $3,782,000 which is the amount 
that the Bureau pays the Post Office De- 
partment for the sale of bonds and 
stamps. When you add those two 
amounts together it makes a total of 
$52,000,000 that the President requested, 
rather than $49,000,000. I know the 
gentleman did not want to misinform 
the House, and I simply make that state- 
ment for the record. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I think in my remarks of 
yesterday I did state that the budget 
estimate was $52,900,000. I did, how- 
ever, point out the fact that on page 317, 
I believe it is, of the appendix of the 
budget it was $49,118,000. I could not 
at the time find where the addition— 
between $49,118,000 and $52,900,000 ap- 
peared in the budget. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will look 
at page 803 of the budget he will see there 
the figure of $49,118,000. Immediately 
below that is an item: Allocation to the 
Post Office Department—and that shows 
an allocation of $3,782,000 to the Post 
Office Department. Those two items 
have been combined into one item in the 
bill, which makes the total amount re- 
quested by the President $52,900,000. 

Mr. FORD. Then it would appear 
that there was an error in the appendix 
of the budget as printed; is that correct? 

Mr. GARY. I have not examined the 
appendix, but the facts are as I have 
stated them. I know the gentleman did 
not want to mislead the House, and I 
simply wanted to give him the proper 
information. $ 

Mr. FORD. So we are dealing with a 
budget item of $52,900,000, which the 
committee cut by $2,900,000, and my 
amendment would cut it an additional 
$1,000,000; is that correct? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. The 
item as requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget and recommended by the Presi- 
dent in total is $52,900,000. The com- 
mittee cut it $2,900,000; and the $50,- 
000,000 allowed by the committee is 
$250,000 less than the Bureau had last 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the appropriation 
- subcommittee make any investigation of 
the Bureau of the Public Debt and the 
Treasury Department concerning over- 
lapping in the handling of savings 
bonds? 

Mr. GARY. They are one and the 
same. The Bureau of the Public Debt 
is the branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment which has charge of the sale of 
Savings bonds. 

Mr. GROSS. You have had adver- 
tising men set up in the Treasury De- 
partment and other agencies in the 
Treasury and you also have savings 
bonds handled under the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Debt. 
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Mr. GARY. The Bureau of Public 
Debt is part of the-Treasury Depart- 
ment; it always has been in the Treasury 
Department and it is the branch of the 
Treasury Department that handles the 
sale of bonds. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
you have overlapping and duplication 
of effort, do you not? 

Mr. GARY: Not that I know of. If 
anyone will point it out to our commit- 
tee, show us where there is overlapping 
and duplication we shall be very glad to 
see that it is promptly eliminated. 

Mr. GROSS. Another question: You 
have in the Treasury Department, as I 
understand a savings bond department 
and an advertising department; is not 
that true? 

Mr. GARY. No; that is all under 
the Bureau of Public Debt. 

Mr. GROSS. Allright; you have it in 
the Bureau of Public Debt. Is that 
right? 

Mr. GARY. They have a special divi- 
sion for the promotion of savings bonds; 


yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And I ask if it is not 
true that private advertising agencies 
do a lot of work gratis, free? 

Mr. GARY. Yes; and they do it under 
the direction of the Bureau of Public 
Debt. They do it because they are asked 
to do it by the Bureau of Public Debt. 
This free advertising has to be solicited. 
The facts are that although we appro- 
priate only $50,000,000 for this Bureau 
we are getting hundreds of millions of 
dollars in free advertising for the sale 
of bonds, which is contributed by private 
sources. These contributions are so- 
licited by this very Bureau. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and with all the 
copy written and handed to the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat in the House here 
yesterday and could not help but note 
the resistance that was offered by the 
committee, not only on one side but on 
both sides of the aisle, to every amend- 
ment which was proposed to reduce the 
expenditures of Government in these 
two particular agencies. To my mind, 
and this is no reflection upon the com- 
mittee, because I greatly admire and 
respect my warm and able friend from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], as well as the views 
of a warm and distinguished friend from 
New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], in their ef- 
forts to sustain the action of the sub- 
committee in the amounts they recom- 
mend to the House for passage. But we 
were told that if these amounts were cut 
it might affect the functions of Govern- 
ment and greatly throw out of balance 
and out of gear the orderly running of 
the Government agencies in question. 

To my mind those cuts, the total of 
which will perhaps only amount to a few 
million dollars, must almost look hu- 
morous to the ordinary taxpayer of the 
country, commendable as they are, and 
much as I shall continue to support the 
amendments to reduce cost in Govern- 
ment. 

How does that compare with the fact 
that in 10 years’ time while our popu- 
lation was increasing 15 percent one de- 
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partment of our Government, the De- 
partment of State, had its appropria- 
tions increased from $20,000,000 to $361,- 
000,060 or 1,800 percent; and five depart- 
ments of the Government and the in- 
dependent agencies increased in the same 
period of time, 1940 to 1950, from $3,500,- 
000,000 to over $11,000,000,000—not mil- 
lions, but billions. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it would be 
useful if the gentleman would read the 
figures that he has there with respect 
to these various departments, read them 
now. 

Mr. DONDERO. I had not intended 
to do that, but I will. I shall give them 
in round figures. The Department of 
Commerce in 1940 had appropriations 
of $75,000,000; the figures for that de- 
partment in 1950 were $863,000,000. 
The Department of the Interior in 1940 
had $71,000,000; in 1950, $568,000,000. 
The Department of Labor had $18,000,- 
000 in 1940; it had $257,000,000 in 1950. 
The Department of Justice had $50,000,- 
000 in 1940, and $131,000,000 in 1950. 
The Department of State, as I have 
already indicated, had $20,000,000 in 
1940 and $361,000,000 in 1950; and the 
independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment increased from 83,269,000, 000 in 
1940 to $9,000,000,000 in 1950. This 
makes an increase from $3,500,000,000 
to $11,214,000,000 in 10 years, í 

Our Government is becoming top heavy 
and that growth is entirely out of line 
with the growth of population in the 
Nation. We have only increased about 
15 percent in population in that 10-year 
period, and yet we have increased the 
cost of government more than 10 times 
in some departments of Government. It 
is clearly out of line. { 

One thing referred to yesterday that 
attracted my attention was the sale of 
Government bonds by the public—people 
disposing of them, cashing them, espe- 
cially E bonds. In 1950 the people sold 
or cashed nearly $250,000,000 of bonds 
more than they purchased. I wonder if 
the $90,000,000 in 1 month this year of, 
E bonds which the people sold over the 
amount purchased were sold because of 
economic conditions on the part of the 
holders of those bonds or because the 
people of the country are losing faith 
and confidence in the fiscal affairs of 
their Government, | 

Everyday our people are urged over 
the ether waves—by radio, press, and 
mail—to buy savings bonds of the Gov- 
ernment. They are urged to save and 
sacrifice, Yet the Government under 
the present administration will not do 
what it asks our people to do. It neither 
economizes nor sacrifices. I just wonder. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
if he is going to carry these ideas of 
economy into the St. Lawrence seaway 
project? 
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Mr. DONDERO. I would because that 
project will pay for itself, and these 
matters do not pay for themselves. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
way to restore confidence on the part of 
the public in Government bonds is to 
reduce the appropriations to the point 
where the budget is balanced and we can 
then face the people square-toed? 

Mr. DONDERO. There is no question 
about that. I believe this Government 
can run without a payroll involving 
2,250,000 people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me, however, that in view of 
the fact we have to enforce economy, 
with which I agree, we will have to do it 
selectively? In other words, you can- 
not cut everything across the board and, 
therefore, the committee ought to real- 
ize it has to explain every item and 
cannot put it on the basis: Well, we 
have done the best we can.” Each and 
every Member should realize that if we 
want to do the job intelligently and 
fairly he has to be on the floor in order 
to pass on every item. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am not impressed 
with the argument that if you cut one 
of these items a few thousand dollars it 
is going to destroy the function and effi- 
ciency of the agency. I do not believe 
that is true, because we are now conduct- 
ing our Government under a very top- 
heavy program. 

Mr. JAVITS. But we ought to be se- 
lective. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think it should be 
across the board and it should be done 
in larger amounts than we are doing now 
if we are going to convince the American 
people with our desire for economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. ° 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 92, noes 38. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU or CUSTOMS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for collecting the 
revenue from customs, enforcement of navi- 
gation laws under section 102, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. III of 1946, and of other laws 
enforced by the Bureau of Customs, and the 
detection and prevention of frauds, includ- 
ing not to exceed $100,000 for the securing 
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of information and evidence; transportation 
and transfer of customs receipts from points 
where there are no Government depositories; 
examination of estimates of appropriations 
in the field; expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; purchase of 
100 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; expenses of seizure, custody, and dis- 
posal of property; arms and ammunition; 
and not to exceed $1,000,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia exclusive 
of 10 persons from the field force authorized 
to be detailed under law (19 U. S. C. 1525); 
$37,500,000. 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. .GosseTT: Page 
4, line 19, strike out “$37,500,000” and insert 
“$36,825,000.” 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, in 
offering this amendment I want to state 
that I in nowise criticize the very fine 
committee that brought in this bill. I 
agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan who has just spoken that the mem- 
bers of that committee are able and con- 
scientious. Also Iam not here to unduly 
belabor and criticize the bureaucrats. 

A bureaucrat is an ordinary American 
who is given a job at the head of a Gov- 
ernment agency. All Americans are pro- 
moters. He immediately begins to want 
to do a bigger and better job and will 
spend all of the money the Congress gives 
him. Then he will come in with a bigger 
program for the ensuing year. 

Now, the greatest danger to this coun- 
try, I think we all know, is fiscal and 
spiritual. The greatest peril to this 
country is not external aggression, it is 
not communism, it is destroying the 
credit of the Nation and the value of the 
American dollar. It is yielding to pres- 
sure for the sake of expediency. It is 
not only a question of holding appropri- 
ations within bounds. It may become a 
question of cutting out some of the things 
that we consider to be essential activi- 
ties and functions of government. 

The amendment that I am offering 
here is one simply to hold the Bureau 
of Customs to the appropriation they got 
in the last fiscal year, 1951. There hap- 
pens to have been a committee of man- 
agement councilors, the McKenzie Co., 
that made an investigation of this par- 
ticular agency. Furthermore, a com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Committee of 
the House made an investigation of this 
particular agency, and both reports say 
that by an improvement in the proce- 
dures, this particular Bureau could 
save a tremendous amount of money. So 
Iam urging as a matter of principle that 
we hold the Bureau of Customs to the 
amount of money that we gave them 
last year; in other words, to reduce by 
$675,000 the item of $37,500,000, and 
make it read $36,825,000. That is the 
926 it read in last year's appropriation 


I think perhaps the item could be cut 
considerably more, although I am in no 
position to sustain any further cuts; I 
am no expert on it. But, as a matter 
of principle, this Bureau ought to be able 
to operate on the amount of money they 
got last year. There are a lot of dupli- 
cating services between the Bureau of 
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Customs, the Immigration Service, and 
the Harbor Police. We have in this bill 
increased the Coast Guard appropria- 
tions by $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. The 
Coast Guard patrols the harbors and 
could collaborate and help the Bureau 
of Customs in some of its duties and 
functions. 

So I beg of you, in the interest of na- 
tional economy which means national 
security to hold down this bureau to the 
amount of money that it used in the last 
fiscal year, or that we appropriated for it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. DonDERO] that many cuts can be 
effected by the Congress in the appro- 
priation bills this year, I am sorry that 
our particular bill, the bill providing 
funds for the Treasury Department and 
the Post Office Department had to be the 
first bill to be considered. 

The gentleman from Michigan read a 
report of the discrepancies between ap- 
propriations in 1940 and those in 1952. 
There is one he did not read, and that is 
the appropriation for the legislative 
branch. In 1940 the appropriation for 
the legislative branch was $24,324,851, 
and for 1952 the appropriation requested 
is $73,334,906, three times the cost of 
1940. 

The Bureau of Customs is an im- 
portant revenue producing and enforce- 
ment agency of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Last year, it collected over $400,- 
000,000. This year it will probably col- 
lect over $600,000,000. It enforces the 
many provisions of the Tariff Act, guards 
against the smuggling of narcotics and 
other contraband into the United States, 
and protects American industry from 
unfair competition from foreign mer- 
chandise. It also cooperates with the 
Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, and 
State Departments, and Atomic Energy 
Commission in enforcing laws and regu- 
lations of those agencies. Customs is a 
protective screen at our land, sea, and 
air frontiers. It has a special job to do in 
ship searches in cooperation with the 
Coast Guard, a highly sensitive under- 
taking in these days. j 

The Bureau of Customs’ request for 
$38,300,000 for 1952 was reduced $800,000 
by the House committee, leaving $37,- 
500,000 as the minimum recommenda- 
tion sufficient for effective operation. It 
was with great reluctance that any re- 
duction was made in the amount re- 
quested by this Bureau because of the 
serious and important workload with 
which it is faced, 

Since 1947, the first normal postwar 
year, increasing imports into the United 
States have resulted in a 90-percent in- 
crease in the transactions handled by 
this Bureau. In other words, Customs 
workload has almost doubled in less than 
4 years. 

It would be reasonable to assume that 
personnel employed by the Bureau has 
therefore greatly increased. Actually, 
however, present employment is lower— 
5 percent lower—than it averaged in 
1947. In other words, employment was 
reduced 5 percent, while workload rose 
90 percent. > 
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Customs has already cleaned house. 
In 1947, at the insistence of this Appro- 
priations Committee, this Bureau under- 
took a full fledged management im- 
provement program. A management 
engineering firm, McKinsey & Co. of New 
York, was hired to make a stem-to-stern 
study of the organization, procedures, 
and policies of the Bureau. The com- 
pany rendered a nine-volume report 
containing approximately 189 recom- 
mendations for improvements and 
changes. Under the able leadership and 
guidance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Commissioner Frank Dow, these 
recommendations were evaluated and 
simplifications or improvements in serv- 
ice have either been effectuated or are 
in the process of being put into effect. 
These improvements assisted the im- 
porting public, facilitated the travel of 
tourists crossing our borders, and in- 
creased efficiency within the Customs 
organization. In addition, a proposed 
bill has been submitted to the Congress 
which recommends legislative simplifica- 
tion of customs procedures. Your com- 
mittee hopes that this bill will receive 
favorable consideration by the House at 
an early date. 

Despite these improvements, during 
the past 9 months the impact of in- 
creased workload has been so great that 
Customs has been swamped all over the 
country. Imported merchandise has ac- 
cumulated on docks, piers, and in ware- 
houses resulting in delays to importers. 
In some instances, serious losses to 
American businessmen and lawsuits 
have resulted. Defense production may 
even have been affected. The Appro- 
priations Committee has received com- 
plaints from importing groups and from 
domestic producers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. These complaints 
have not been directed at the way Cus- 
toms attempts to perform its job, but all 
agree that Customs needs additional 
manpower. Among those urging addi- 
tional staff for Customs are the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, National Council of American Im- 
porters, Port of New York Authority, 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders Asso- 
ciation of America, etc. The National 
Council of American Importers, after 
making a Nation-wide survey, has 
recommended that Customs should have 
$42,000,000 for fiscal year 1952. 

So serious is the situation, that a sup- 
plemental appropriation was made to 
Customs in January of this year to pro- 
vide 207 more employees. At the present 
time, Customs is recruiting the man- 
power Congress authorized. Moreover, 
imports continue to increase and more 
than 600,000 transactions on which im- 
porters may owe additional amounts of 
money are backlogged. This condition 
cannot continue without seriously em- 
barrassing the Federal Government and 
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causing increasingly great hardships to 
industry. 

The action of your Appropriations 
Committee is designed to hold the line 
at the level of employment presently au- 
thorized for Customs. To reduce the ap- 
propriations available to Customs below 
this level would aggravate an already 
serious situation. This Bureau must en- 
force the tariff laws and collect the 
revenue on importations, many of which 
are destined for defense production. 
They must therefore have the personnel 
and supplies to handle these imports 
without unnecessary delay to American 
industry. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want to commend 

the gentleman upon the extreme truth 
of his statement. The Detroit Board of 
Commerce has brought the same subject 
to my attention. I made a survey of 
the entire department in Detroit. It is 
true, the work load has increased tre- 
mendously, and the personnel is below 
what it was before. 

Further, if the Congress wants to in- 
form itself on the situation, the Customs 
Bureau is intimately connected with the 
apprehension of the dope conditions in 
the country, and seeks to stop it. It is 
a great enforcement agency in that re- 
gard, and is very helpful in checking the 
traffic and apprehending those in the 
traffic in cooperation with the FBI. 

If this Congress does not think that 
the people are interested in dope traffic 
and crime, read yesterday’s paper, where 
it stated that shopping was stopped in 
New York because of the Kefauver in- 

‘vestigation in that city. 

The gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
CANFIELD] has made a wonderful state- 
ment, and I want to commend him for 
it. I want to commend him for his 
defense of the department. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not only that, may 
I say to the gentleman from Michigan, 
but the mothers of the city of Balti- 
more met in a mass meeting last night 
to urge our Federal and local govern- 
ments to do more than they are doing 
to stop this great menace of drug ad- 
dictions. 

May I say also that customs has a 
very sensitive undertaking in these days 
preventing fissionable material from 
going out of the United States, and pre- 
venting certain types of material from 
coming into the United States. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. So much has been 
said here about the narcotic business, 
Do we not have a Bureau of Narcotics, 
whose primary duty it is to enforce the 
narcotic laws? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes; and that is 
within the confines of the continental 
limits of the United States. The gen- 
tleman understands that the customs 
service searches the ships that come to 
the United States ports. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Does the gentleman 
know of any case in the last year where 
any customs official has apprehended 


. violators of the narcotic laws? 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Scores and scores of 
them. The gentleman can read the New 
York metropolitan newspapers to verify 
that. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, who knows the 
story on that. 

Mr. ROONEY. The customs service 
in the port of New York is continually 
making apprehensions with regard to 
narcotics. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes; almost every 
other week. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
what this amendment needs to be 
adopted. The committee itself has put 
its finger on the real why and where- 
fore as to why things are not taken 
care of and why they are not able to 
get along with the help which has been 
provided. I turn to page 8 of the com- 
mittee report and I read: 

The committee is greatly concerned over 
the management-improvement program in 
the Bureau and is convinced that there is 
not enough energy being expended to put 
long needed operating reforms into effect. 


There you have the story. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much did the 
committee cut them? j 

Mr. TABER. Just a little bit. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much is it in 
amount? 

Mr. TABER. I have the figure here. 
They cut it $800,000. ‘ 

Mr. RABAUT. That is the answer. 

Mr. TABER. This amendment only 
puts them back to this year. All they 
need to do is to follow the advice of the 
committee, and have some efficiency in 
their operating and we will not have any 
trouble about them getting along with 
the money which will be provided by this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
presume to know more about this appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Customs than 
his colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], who has served 
on this subcommittee for a number of 
years, who has done a fine and intelli- 
gent job, who was the subcommittee 
chairman during the Eightieth Congress 
with regard to this bill, and who is now 
in complete agreement on this item with 
his chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? Why does the gentleman pre- 
sum? to know more about this than those 
two gentlemen who were in attendance 
at the hearings on this item? 

Mr. TABER. I do not presr ne to 
know. I take the committee’s word, and 
as I read it to you, it does not agree with 
the position that they are taking. Why 
do they not take what the committee 
says instead of going back on what the 
committee ys? Why do they not ac- 
cept what the committee says and accept 
this amendment? It does not make 
sense, 
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Mr. ROONEY. Why does not the gen- 
tleman take the word and advice of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. CAN- 
FIELD] with regard to it? 

Mr. TABER, Because he said in one 
place they are not operating with proper 
administrative reforms and then in an- 
other he tries to give them more money 
than they are getting. The two do not 
go together. The committee cannot cut 
here in good faith, in my opinion, and 
urge the larger appropriation. I believe 
that we need in the House and in the 
Congress to show some evidence of ability 
to read and understand what the com- 
mittee says. 

Mr. ROONEY. Surely the gentleman 
is not impugning the good faith of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to give 
a little solace to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD]. In his remarks 
he said he thought it was unfortunate 
that the Treasury and Post Office bill was 
the first one to come before us. I believe, 
and I think the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] may agree, that this 
particular subcommittee in trying to sus- 
tain this bill are unfortunate in having 
the bill come before us firs: because if I 
correctly appraise the temper of the 
House today, it is that they are going to 
cut alLof these appropriation bills which 
show the need for cutting, and this ac- 
tion today cf this committee should be a 
warning to all other subcommittees to do 
their cutting and bring these bills down 
in line, before they are brought to the 
floor of the House for action. I feel sure 
the gentleman from New York would 
echo those sentiments. 

Mr. TABER. I feel that that is ab- 
solutely necessary and that we should not 
go ahead and provide more money than 
is necessary for these agencies. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER: I yield. 

Mr. J. CARL ANDERSEN. We of the 
full committee cannot agree 100 percent 
with any bill brought in by another sub- 
committee which calls for an. addition 
above last year of $88,000,000. That is 
my contention. 

Mr. TABER. I think that is right. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatino] is offering me 
solace. I do not have to have any solace. 
I was chairman of this subcommittee in 
the Eightieth Congress, and I and my 
committee were responsible for the 10 
percent cut in the Customs appropria- 
tion and the investigation by the Mc- 
Kenzie Co. We made the cut of 10 per- 
cent and made them like it. Since that 
time they have reorientated themselves 
and done a job. Today I know they are 
backlogged and need additional help. 

Mr. TABER. If they had done a job 
the committee would not have to say 
what I just read. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, if the last speech had 
not been made by a man whose great 
ability and entire familiarity with mat- 
ters pertaining to appropriations I know, 
I would not be taking the floor to ex- 
press my surprise. The gentleman from 
New York has written perhaps as many 
phrases and paragraphs in reports as 
any man in this House; he has done 
admirable service in this House. But 
what is going on here today is just a 
blunderbuss cut any place where any- 
body happens to strike regardless of the 
justice and regardless of the effort and 
regardless of the opinion of the Members 
who are familiar with and have devoted 
themselves to the proposition. 

Further, over and above that, this bill 
has run the gantlet of the full com- 
mittee. Downstairs there was no at- 
tempt made to cut this bill. To come 
here on the floor and have different 
Members nick it here and nick it there 
just for the purpose of politics is some- 
thing that should not be tolerated and 
should not be continued in serious mat- 
ters of appropriations, done for the pur- 
pose of misleading the people of the 
United States of America. 

Now, let us get right down to facts. 
We had an experience of this kind once 
before, but when we came back here in 
the Eighty-first Congress we had defi- 
ciency bills every day in the week, due to 
cuts that had been made in the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress, purporting to be, 
at the time that they were made, a serv- 
ice to the people, only to emerge as an 
empty gesture to fool the taxpayers of 
America. It is on the record in black 
and white, passed by this House in the 
Eightieth Congress and corrected by this 
same House in the Eighty-first Congress 
when the agencies of the Government 
had to be continued and there was no 
other way to continue them than to give 
them the money necessary for the busi- 
ness at hand. 

I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, we are 
stooping to the same thing again in this 
Congress, and I beg the people of Amer- 
ica to watch what will be done in the 
Senate and how these bills will come 
back to this floor and how they will even- 
tually be passed in honor and in decency 
to continue the agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, if “the little nicking 
here and the little nicking there” spoken 
of by the gentleman from Michigan, has 
so disturbed him as he has evidenced 
here on the floor, then when he sees the 
nicking here and the nicking there” that 
is going to take place on later bills it will 
be enough to drive him crazy. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it that the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas and 
that other amendments will be adopted. 
But I have taken the floor to counsel my 
like-minded friends now on the march 
to observe caution and moderation. 
Public opinion is involved; and while 
they have the support of public opinion 
at the moment, it is a fickle thing and it 
might desert them. No indication of 
vengeance must be shown. 
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And to those who give blind support 
to the regime now in control but in re- 
treat and whose ranks, I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan, are going to 
grow thinner and thinner as this cam- 
paign for the salvation of the country 
progresses, that what he is witnessing 
here on the floor this morning, which 
causes him such indignation, is but a 
mild expression of the wrath that has 
been built up in the bosoms of loyal, ra- 
tionalistic thinking people who have seen 
their country brought to the brink of 
ruin by those who have held to the doc- 
trine that the more the Government 
spends the more it has to spend—people 
whose thinking has been a little different 
from the thinking of the Socialist Gov- 
ernment of England and the advanced 
Socialist Government of Russia. 

There is no particular feeling in this 
House against the Treasury Department; 
yet no one would contend that it is the 
depository of all wisdom. The Treasury 
Department has done a reasonably good 
job, but that it is greatly overstaffed 
there can hardly be any doubt. 

As I stated, what we are doing here 
this morning is but an indication of what 
is to follow. Wait until we reach the 
State Department, the cost of adminis- 
tration of which Has run up in the past 
10 years from $20,000,000 to $360,000,000, 
and witness the disrobing of an aggre- 
gation of frauds that will take place. 

The fight for good government has just 
begun. I believe it is the will of this 
Congress to do that which is necessary to 
save this country from complete wrack 
and ruin. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, my beloved friend 
from Georgia yesterday, as I understand 
it—and I just thought we might throw 
a little levity into this because we are 
getting so serious—spoke something 
about a honeymoon being ended. When 
I note the crossing of the aisle here and 
the conferences that are being held, it 
is my opinion that the honeymoon has 
just begun. 

I trust that in your temporary enjoy- 
ment you are very happy and contented. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, possibly adding some- 
thing further to the levity of the mo- 
ment, and possibly adding something on 
the serious side also, may I say only that 
if there has been some determination 
demonstrated here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to achieve economy in Gov- 
ernment, justified economy, then I trust 
it shall not be a honeymoon soon to be 
ended. Rather, I hope it points the way 
to a continuing determination for econ- 
omy which will be carried on all through 
this Congress as we appropriate the peo- 
ple’s money for the necessities of the 
Federal Government. 

Some reference was made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to certain cuts 
that were made by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. As the majority leader of that 
Congress I am still happy to observe that 
we cut the proposed budgets in those 
two sessions of the Congress something 
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over $7,000,000,000. It is true that sub- 
sequent deficiency appropriation bills 
did indicate a few mistakes were made, 
but the sum total of the deficiencies 
subsequently made did not begin to ap- 
proach the cuts that were made in those 
budgets in the Eightieth Congress. 

By the same token, let us not be too 
thin-skinned about making some cuts in 
these proposed budgets, because if we 
have to we can supply whatever is need- 
ed by proper deficiency appropriations. 
But at the same time as we make these 
cuts, let us not say to the people who 
are going to spend the money: Just go 
ahead, pour it down the rat hole anyway 
because all you have to do is to come to 
the Congress when you want some more, 
That may not work. 

Let us say to them: You people who 
are running the Government of the 
United States, who are spending the peo- 
ple’s money, tighten up your belts like 
you are calling on the people of the 
country to tighten their belts. Why? 
To meet the increased cost of living and 
to meet the increased burden of taxes 
that will be constantly heaped upon 
them as long as the Government of the 
United States continues to spend money 
the way it has. What manner of Gov- 
ernment is it that says to the people: 
“You have got to get along with less,” 
and then demonstrates such a thin- 
skinned attitude in saying to the peo- 
ple of the Government who spend the 
people’s money: “You do not have to get 
along on less.” I would say to them as 
we say to the people in the country, we 
have all got to tighten our belts; we 
must tighten our belts if confiscatory 
taxes are to be avoided, if the value of 
the dollar is to be preserved and if we 
are to prevent runaway inflation. 

As far as the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is concerned, no one appreciates 
more than I the high-minded and fine 
work that is done by the members of 
that great committee; the long hours and 
days that they sit in hearings listening 
to the witnesses before them. For the 
work that they do, certainly they are to 
be commended; but there are other great 
committees in the House who likewise 
spend many days in hearings and who 
become expert about the matters that 
come before them. Sometimes they are 
not quite in step with the membership 
over-all of the House of Representatives. 
I have served on legislative committees, 
and I have come in here with my com- 
mittee presenting a matter believing that 
we were expert in it and that the House 
of Representatives as a whole should not 
pass any further judgment uponit. But 
I have been stepped on a time or two, 
just like the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, now and then, just cannot always 
sustain the position it takes. Certainly 
no one means a personal thing in the 
attitude he takes on appropriation bills; 
that would be the last thing anyone 
would do. Certainly it is no lack of 
confidence in our great Committee on 
Appropriations or the men who make it 
up. For the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] and the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD] I have the great- 
est respect and admiration, but as a 
Member of this body, with my responsi- 
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State and Nation, I am going to exercise 
my judgment here. 

Some reference has been made to 
so-called blunderbuss operations. I 
think that was made by the gentleman 
from Michigan. Now I have been here 
on the floor, I have heard these amend- 
ments explained by each of the Members 
who have proposed them, and I must 
say I am convinced that they have given 
thought to every one of them. They 
have demonstrated a knowledge of what 
they are proposing and talking about. 
They know what the problem is. It is 
evident to me that a lot of work has 
been done in connection with these pro- 
posed amendments. It is not a blunder- 
buss operation. On the contrary, these 
amendments have been carefully thought 
out and well presented, and the argu- 
ments for them well presented. The 
best evidence of that fact, in my opinion, 
is that the amendments have been 
adopted, and I trust they will be sus- 
tained. I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia that whatever is done 
ought to be done carefully and with due 
consideration, but, at the same time, 
let us not hesitate to do whatever is 
necessary to be done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] as to blunder- 
buss operation these amendments have 
been rifie-shot procedure, directed to 
specific situations where savings can 
be made without injuring any service. 
I might add, and most respectfully, 
that I do not accept the gentleman's 
statement that those who want to-cut 
these appropriations are acting from 
political motives. It may be that we 
have the desire of our people for econ- 


omy in mind. It is my purpose to go 


home this Easter vacation and I would 
like to tell the home folks, the peo- 
ple who pay for the bills, that I voted 
to go along with their hope there would 
be a cutting of expenditures. They 
pay the bills. They have the right 
to demand economy on the part of their 
servants as prices go ever higher. That 
is not necessarily political, though con- 
tinued wasteful or even unnecessary 
spending may and it should have politi- 
cal results. I cannot understand why 
the gentleman made that charge, not 
only against those on the left but those 
in his own party who have been voting 
for cuts. Please sometime give us con- 
sideration for trying to do our duty. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlen.an yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. The shoulders of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
are broad, but I stand in the unique posi- 
tion of having succeeded in passing one 
of the biggest cuts in appropriation in 
the bill last year through an amendment 
reducing appropriations in the sum of 
at least $550,000,000. $ 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman was not acting politically 
then, was he? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
not, then, concede to us the same privi- 
lege, the same good intentions now. 

Mr. RABAUT. Because I thought I 
knew something about it, and over and 
above that cut the committee had re- 
duced appropriations in the committee 
of $3,200,000,000. So, if there are spend- 
thrifts, look elsewhere. I have been cut- 
ting appropriations for years; and I 
want to say further that my particular 
subcommittee made the greatest per- 
centage cut last year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, I 
will frankly admit that I do not know 
everything about these appropriation 
bills, but here is one thing I do know. 
If we are going to make appropriations 
we have to have the money or have some 
idea of where it can be obtained. If one 
knows how much he has in his pocket he 
knows how much he can spend, how 
much he should spend, regardless of who 
wants what. 

Permit me now to refer to the re- 
mark made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] to the effect that 
the New Deal honeymoon was over. 

Permit me to congratulate the 
Speaker, our respected and beloved 
Speaker, on his well-known sportsman- 
ship when this morning he came before 
the House and congratulated us, those of 
us who advocate this program of living 
within our income, on the fact that this 
program of spending and taxing, and 
much of the time for things that are not 
needed, is over. The Speaker, if I un- 
derstood him, wished us joy. That we 
will have if we finally manage to live 
within our income. The Speaker ex- 
hibited his usual sportsmanlike attitude. 
Not only that, but a high degree of 
knowledge of what the people intend to 
have—economy—the people are sick and 
tired of the present administration’s way 
of doing things. 

Another thing that is encouraging to 
me is that when the prayer was offered 
this morning by our visiting chaplain, 
he did offer a prayer not only for the 
Speaker and Members of the House but 
the chaplain made special mention of 
one of our Members, after congratu- 
lating the House upon having the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN An- 
THUR HALL], a gentleman whom I greatly 
admire, with us as a colleague. Some 
of my colleagues expressed the thought 
that the rest of us should have been 
mentioned, but I call their attention to 
this fact, and it is a fact, that appar- 
ently the chaplain did not consider it 
necessary to pray for or congratulate 
the people upon the presence of the rest 
of us, except as a group. Evidently the 
chaplain lives in the congressional dis- 
trict of our colleague and having per- 
sonal knowledge of the gentleman’s 
worth and service wished to express his 
appreciation of our colleague’s service 
to his district and the Nation. 

Let us now proceed with our economy 
drive. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, commenting on the 
last statement of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I think rather than 
praying for any Member of this House 
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the country needs to be prayed for be- 
cause the country is being preyed upon. 

Yesterday at a meeting of the Hardy 
subcommittee, it was brought out that 
three gentlemen in Hazleton, Pa., got 
the green light from the National Pro- 
duction Authority to borrow $7,800,000 
on an investment of $600.» As a result 
of that hearing, page one of every news- 
paper in the country is carrying the 
story of the agencies of Government 
permitting this crowd to get from the 
Government almost $8,000,000 on an in- 
vestment of $600. You can understand 
readily why the American people have 
the impression that we are running a 
screwy business down here. 

I have great respect for the chairman 
of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I know he is an outstand- 
ing gentleman. I was in his Sunday 
school class 20 years ago in the city of 
Richmond. I have great respect for 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD]. I know they are both hon- 
orable gentlemen, but I am sure they do 
not know all the answers. 

We need to do some cutting here. 
Why? Because all over this country 
little companies are going busted since 
they cannot stand the gaff, they cannot 
pay the freight. Our Washington fiscal 
policy is too heavy a load to carry. 

I have here in my hand a collection of 
auction notices. They represent only a 
very small fraction of the total number 
of businesses that have gone under the 
hammer in the Jast few months. Every 
one of these is a small business plant. 
They have gone down into bankruptcy 
or into voluntary liquidation because 
they could not get materials, or because 
they could not make ends meet under 
our present tax program, or because they 
simply got fed up with working under 
a system which crushes all incentive by 
making it risky to expand and unprofit- 
able to keep going. 

Every one of the sales that I have here 
involves plants using fine machinery. 
These plants have now gone out of ex- 
istence. Their machinery may. be used 
elsewhere, but every time that this hap- 
pens a part of the American way of life 
is destroyed. We believe in small busi- 
nesses. We like to see them established 
and we like to see them grow. Small 
businesses that grow are part of the 
opportunity system. 

We have created in our country today 
a taxation program which makes it 
almost impossible to attract investors. 
They are not going to risk losing their 
savings when they know that they are 
going to be taxed out of any profit they 
may happen to make. They are not 
going to keep small businesses going 
when they cannot get materials. 

This is our biggest industrial problem 
today. We need the skills and special- 
ized abilities of our small plants to meet 
the defense requirements of our coun- 
try. But we are not lifting a finger to 
keep them in operation. We have not 
set up a coherent, sensible plan to keep 
them supplied with their requirements 
for existence. Until we make up our 
minds to do these things, until we work 
out a tax program which encourages in- 
vestment instead of one that kills it, we 
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are going to have more and more of these 
auction notices. Let us not sell America 
under the hammer, We must work this 
problem out, and soon. 

I say what we are doing here today in 
cutting appropriations, call it politics if 
you will, is good politics. It is good 
politics for Members of Congress to re- 
exariine every appropriation and let the 
people back home know at least that as 
far as the elected Representatives here 
in Washington are concerned, we are not 
being extravagant and are not making 
these loans and are not approving ex- 
penditures which are excessive, and 
which are way out of line with all reason, 
You have these little businesses in your 
community which just cannot stand up 
under all this. I say that what we are 
doing here, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, is entirely in order. We are 
spending too much money. I say not 
only should we examine the nondefense 
departments, we should also examine the 
defense departments. When I go to a 
restaurant downtown and see a liveried 
chauffeur take five or six brass hats down 
to the Occidental Restaurant or to the 
Mayfiower Hotel, or some other place, at 
the taxpayers’ expense, my blood boils 
because I know the taxpayers are being 
taken for a ride. I say it is too expensive 
for some of these military people to call 
a boy into the service and within 36 hours 
send him to New York and to Seattle, 
Wash., and to Norfolk, Va., and then 
back to Seattle, Wash., and then back to 
New York. What kind of dizzy business 
is that? Is that adding anything to the 
sum total of benefit to the country? Is 
this defense or is it a comedy of errors? 
A terrific waste of taxpayers’ money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any 
Member would quibble about the right 
of any Member of the Congress, whether 
he be a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, or any standing legisla- 
tive committee, to offer an amendment 
on legislation or on an appropriation bill. 
But I do know, as a member of this Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the past 5 
years that it is not an easy job to sit in 
a subcommittee for 7 or 8 weeks attempt- 
ing to do the best job that you can, 
questioning every witness who appears 
before the committee and attempting to 
make a cut where it is possible without 
denying sufficient funds to that partic- 
ular agency which would enable them 
to operate properly and efficiently in the 
next fiscal year. 

In regard to what has just been said 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER], about the complaints 
of small businesses going under in this 
country, I believe the main reason they 
are going out of business is because of 
the emergency program we are going into 
at the present time. The last figure I 
have from the Department of Commerce 
was that 99 percent of all the defense 
contracts that have been let out up to 
this date have been given to big business 
while we in the Congress have not done 
a single thing about it. The same situ- 
ation existed when we got in the last 
war in 1941. At that time 99 percent of 
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all defense contracts was being given 
to big business and it was not until the 
Congress in 1941 established a smaller 
war plants corporation that the small 
businesses of this country got a decent, 
fair break. They are not getting any 
break now, nor will they get any break 
in the future unless we as Members of 
Congress enact legislatior similar to that 
which we enacted in the last World War 
to see to it that some of these prime con- 
tracts which are given to big business at 
the present time are broken up and dis- 
tributed to the smaller plants, In that 
way we can guarantee to them sufficient 
business to keep them going. When they 
get these contracts they will get the ma- 
terial to perform the work and produce 
the goods as big business gets its ma- 
terial at the present time. 

A lot of bouquets have been thrown at 
my good friend the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], and my 
good friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. I can honestly say, 
knowing Mr. CANFIELD as I have for the 
last 11 years, that I have never met a 
more conscientious individual on either 


side of the House. As a member of the 


Committee on Appropriations I remem- 
ber him well as chairman of this very 
same subcommittee during the Eighti- 
eth Congress. I think he made a splen- 
did case here this afternoon against this 
cut when he said it was at his instiga- 
tion as chairman of the committee that 
he started the so-called McKinsey in- 
vestigation. It was because of that in- 
vestigation that a number of jobs were 
eliminated and that that particular de- 
partment in the Customs Service is get- 
ting some efficiency. So far as my friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia is con- 
cerned, there is no man in the House who 
is more economy-minded than he is. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are up against 
some impossible things here. In my own 
committee it was only a year ago last 
August that the House of Representa- 
tives—not this Congress, but during the 
last Congress—unanimously, not only 
authorized an expediture of $150,000,- 
000 for hospital construction all over 
the country, but by-passed the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The House not 
only authorized it but appropriated 
$150,000,000. They raised that authori- 
zation from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. 
It was only a few months ago that we 
completed action on the amendment to 
the old Social Security Act. These things 
are before us now. We have to pay for 
these things. It was only a short time 
ago that you raised the minimum wages 
in this country from 40 cents to 75 cents 
an hour. It takes money to do all these 
things. But many of these bills were 
passed by the House unanimously, as was 
the case in regard to the hospital-con- 
struction bill. 

I think it is a good bureau. I think 


it is needed. The results that have been 


shown in the past 3 or 4 years have 
not been equaled by any other agency in 
this Government. 

Mr.. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In just a moment. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like the gentle- 
man to yield for a correction. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Only last fall when 
you people passed the Federal impact 
area aid bill for school construction I 
opposed the amendment on the floor; 
but you overrode me by a vote of 4 to 1. 
when you increased the authorization 
from $12,000,000 to $21,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That amendment 
was passed by this last Congress by a 
vote of 4 to 1 when I opposed the amend- 
ment; and as a result we have in this 
bill about $75,000,000 for school con- 
struction in areas like the atomic-energy 
plant in North Carolina and in Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and in all these Federal- 
impact areas; and that is an expense 
that you Members put on the Appropri- 
ations Committee by your action only 
last December. 

Those are some of the things that we 
are up against. I do not believe there 
is a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the 50 who constitute its 
membership serving now who want to 
vote to increase any budget estimate 
which was sent up here for fiscal 1952; 
I think they all want to show some cuts. 
I think they are doing a good job. It 
is a hard job; it is not an easy job, and 
I think that these men sitting on this 
subcommittee really know what is going 
on in these departments, because it is 
their job to question these agencies and 
to eliminate unessential jobs wherever 
they find them. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FOGARTY, I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I just wanted to com- 
ment on the gentleman’s statement 
that the bill expanding the Hill-Burton 
program of Federal aid for hospital con- 
struction was passed unanimously; as 
a matter of fact, a good many of us op- 
posed it and spoke against it, not be- 
cause we were not in favor of the ob- 
jectives of the program but because we 
thought we could not afford it. It is 
my recollection that almost 100 Mem- 
bers of the House voted against it. Its 
passage did cause a material expansion 
of the program and, as the gentleman 
has described, we now find ourselves 
bound by the action of a previous Con- 


gress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, but 
there was no record vote, no division 
vote. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; there was a record 
vote. I have a vivid recollection be- 
cause I was reminded of it several times 
in the last campaign. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman may 
be right and I may be wrong; I will ac- 
cept the gentleman’s memory. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman spoke 
about the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
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tion set up during World War II. I 
might suggest to the gentleman that the 
House Small Business Committee, of 
which I am a member, has proposed 
legislation, and there is also legislation 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, to do very much the same thing 
under the present situation. I trust the 
gentleman will join with me in trying 
to get hearings before that committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will do everything 
I possibly can. The figures I quoted as 
98 percent were figures I got from the 
report that was issued by the gentle- 
man’s committee about a month ago. 

In regards to the statement I made on 
the vote for hospital construction, I 
find after looking at the record that 
there was a record vote on October 3, 
1949, under suspension of the rules in 
the House. The vote was 237 for au- 
thorizing $150,000,000 a year for 5 years 
for the construction of hospitals and 
only 43 against. That is the record. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I enjoyed listening to 
the remarks of my good friend the econ- 
omist and gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Benver]. It is seldom that I have had 
occasion to agree with him on this floor 
on any subject. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to follow the 
senseless method of alleged economy 
that is being pursued here today we are 
on the march to wreck the very security 
of this Nation. You would not dare 
stand up here and vote to cut appropria- 
tions for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and you have no more right to 
cripple and viciously cut this appropria- 
tion for the customs service. You pro- 
pose to cut a million dollars out of this 
item in the face of the unanimous 
agreement of all the members of the sub- 
committee, both minority and majority, 
who sat for 6 weeks from 10 o’clock every 
morning until 4 or 5 o’clock every after- 
noon, who really know the facts and de- 
tails with regard to this matter. In what 
sort of business is the customs service 
engaged? Why, in the fiscal year 1950 
there was collected for the account of 
the taxpayers of this Nation $422,650,329 
in customs receipts as shown in the table 
at page 59 of the hearings. The total 
appropriations recommended by this 
committee for the coming fiscal year for 
the customs service is in the amount of 
$37,500,000. 

Do you not realize that this further 
cut of $1,000,000 beyond the $800,000 cut 
recommended and approved by the full 
Committee on Appropriations would 
actually cripple this service insofar as 
the ports are concerned, not only where 
the ships dock but where the airplanes 
land and trains arrive, but also the bor- 
ders which have to be guarded and pro- 
tected? 

In what sort of business is the Bureau 
of Customs engaged? During the 6 
months’ period from July to December 
1950, 49,717,640 persons entered the 
United States. During the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year 1951 over 13,737,000 
carriers of persons or merchandise en- 
tered the United States by plane, by ship, 
by auto, and so forth. There were over 
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630,000 formal entries declared during 
that same 6-month period. There were 
packages examined in the public stores 
of the service to the extent of over 351,- 
000. I have given you just part of the 
workload of this bureau as shown in the 
committee hearings. 

Is it sensible economy to cut this ap- 
propriation and cripple the Bureau of 
Customs which protects our borders 
against contraband, against dope, 
against narcotics, an agency which is re- 
sponsible for over $422,000,000 a year in 
customs receipts? You can call it poli- 
tics, you can call it whatever you want, 
but, Mr. Chairman, with a possible war 
on the horizon and the matter of the 
security of our great ports involved, if it 
is good sense to vote for this amendment 
I just do not know what it is all about. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to explain to 
the House what has been done by the 
committee with respect to the Bureau 
of Customs. The customs receipts for 
this fiscal year to date are $445,837,631.- 
22. There are still 3 months remaining. 
This compares with $422,650,000 for the 
entire year 1950. It is estimated that 
there will be a further increase of re- 
ceipts for 1952. 

The congestion and delays at the ports 
became so bad this year that the com- 
mittee received numerous requests from 
all over the United States to increase the 
customs force. In response to that de- 
mand we brought in a supplemental as- 
sessment recently to increase the force 
for the balance of fiscal 1951 because the 
emergency was so great we did not feel 
we could wait until 1952. At that time 
the Bureau of Customs requested 311 
additional employees to handle this ad- 
ditional workload. The committee al- 
lowed them 207, which was approved by 
both Houses of the Congress. 

The Bureau requested 109 additional 
personnel for 1952. We did not allow 
the additional personnel in this bill. We 
struck out all additional personnel. We 
did allow them to project the 207 addi- 
tional employees which were authorized 
in the supplemental assessment into 
1952. Naturally that resulted in some 
increase in the appropriation because 
those 207 employees will be paid only for 
several months of service in 1951. When 
we projected them into 1952 on a 12 
months’ basis it meant an increase. 

That is the only additional amount 
that our committee has allowed for 1952, 
merely the projection into 1952 of those 
additional employees which have al- 
ready been authorized by the Congress 
in a supplemental assessment hereto- 
fore passed by both Houses of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Neverthe- 
less, the gentleman will agree that if the 
House accepts the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas, it will give to 
the Bureau of Customs exactly the same 
amount of money that it had available 
for 1951. 
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Mr. GARY. That is correct, but it will 
not permit them to carry over into 1952 
the personnel which was authorized in 
order that it might clear the congestion 
at the ports. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We held some hear- 
ings in my committee on the subject of 
the export of strategic materials and the 
control thereof. It seems to me, if I re- 
member correctly, that it was up to the 
Customs Department to cooperate with 
the Commerce Department in preventing 
the export of strategic materials; is that 
correct? 

Mr, GARY. That is unquestionably 
true. That is one of the major func- 
tions they are performing now, pre- 
venting strategic materials from being 
shipped into the iron-curtain countries. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is my under- 
standing of it; and if that is the case, 
and considering all the ways there are 
of smuggling goods out of the United 
States—— 

Mr.GARY. And smuggling goods into 
the United States without the payment 
of duty, if the gentleman will permit me 
to interrupt. ; 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
mentioned that subject. I was bring- 
ing up a different subject. If that is 
one of the things necessary to the wel- 
fare of our country, it is quite possible 
that we might need some additional 
customs employees. 

Mr. GARY. I think the committee 
has cut this appropriation as far as the 
facts justify. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed budget 
not only can be, but, of necessity, it must 
be cut. I cannot help but take the floor 
for a minute or two because of the re- 
mark made about the use of a blunder- 
buss, which I take to mean that when we 
fire we do not know where we hit. Now, 
the fact is that if we had a line-item 
budget of this great United States so 
that we could determine who should be 
hired and retained and fired, it would 
probably reach from here to Philadel- 
phia, and might even extend to the moon. 
There is not one mind here capable, with 
the time at hand, to read it in all its 
detail. 

We must rely on individuals whose 
ability and knowledge we respect and 
who are personally studying a small part 
of that budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to go across 
the aisle and join hands with the gentle- 
man from Texas. I am all for the wed- 
ding previously mentioned and all for the 
honeymoon at the taxpayers’ benefit. In 
fact, I first registered as an elector in 
what is the opposition party of this 
House because I felt that a political tech- 
nique when it was new born in 1932 had 
to be opposed. The evidence I have at 
hand that my decision was correct is 
overpowering today. For that reason, I 
want to call to your mind and say to you 
that perhaps the budget cut now under 
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consideration and many others to come, 
is not enough and that it should be 
deeper. The political technique that we 
have been operating under for about 20 
years was prophesied by Lord Mac- 
auley as the philosophy that would de- 
stroy us in the twentieth century when 
we would follow economic demagogs. 

If we want to know what government 
is costing through secret taxes, income 
taxes, excise taxes, and others, the only 
way an honest man can determine that 
question is to divide the heads of fami- 
lies in the respective communities into 
the amounts spent by the various agen- 
cies of the Government. I live in a med- 
ium-sized city. As the average head 
of a family in my city I now pay over 
$300 a year for city government, and 
every year they ask for more. Every 
year, because of matching programs and 
“gimme” programs, they get more. As 
an average head of a family in my home 
county, I pay about $450 a year taxes. 
Every year they want more because of 
matching programs and “gimme” pro- 
grams, and every year they get more. 
As the average head of a family in the 
great State of California, I am expected 
to pay about $1,000 a year. Every year 
they want more because of matching 
programs and “gimme” programs and 
every year they tax more. As much as 
85 percent of some of our State budgets 
are now expended for relief and schools 
alone. I have been in school rooms, gen- 
tlemen, that cost 15 times as much as 
the homes in which the children live, who 
spend a few hours in the class room. As 
an average head of a family last year, 
the National Government collected from 
me the amount of $1,285, as it did from 
every other family in America. After 
that gentlemen. this National Govern- 
ment spent $1,000 per family more than 
it was able to collect in taxes after our 
policemen went to Korea last year. 

Mr. Chairman, we now propose to 
spend about $125,000,000,000 for local, 
State, and National Government in the 
coming year. That, sir, is over one-half 
of the total national income. It is little 
wonder that there is a wedding across 
the aisle of this House. It is to be hoped 
that the honeymoon will be long and ex- 
tended. If men are to remain free, they 
must live according to laws and not exec- 
utive decrees. My party, the organized 
opposition party, must oppose legislation 
and appropriations which are improper 
or which cannot be understood. This is 
not a privilege, but a duty in the interest 
of the economy of the country and the 
welfare of the Nation. If the organized 
opposition under present-day circum- 
stances cannot receive assistance from 
across the aisle so that new equitable 
rights in an industrial and peacetime 
economy can be defined, then Mr. Chair- 
man, we are lost through demagoguery. 

Mr. Chairman, free government is lost 
when Representatives in this House, 
knowing the circumstances and the 
necessity for opposition, regardless of 
party alinement, refuse to oppose. The 
very man who purportedly speaks for 
the majority party as its national leader 
told us a year ago that he was going 
to increase the national income to $300, 
000,000,000 and the annual average sal- 
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ary to $3,500. He knew that many 
Americans would credit him with being 
a statesman and that his purpose was 
to increase the national income to that 
extent. He did not mention the fact 
that he was proposing and stimulating 
a tax burden approaching the sum of 
about $3,000 for many families in Amer- 
ica. He did not admit that he was Lord 
Macauley’s demagog, decreasing the 
value of the dollar for political purposes. 

Yes; the wedding is taking place. It 
is real. It is necessary. I joined the 
opposition party and am going to stay 
in it for the very sound and good reason. 
that you no longer have an executive 
head exercising the power of the ma- 
jority party. Our Executive is the titu- 
lar head of pressure-group government. 
He has stolen the machinery of the 
majority party from its national level to 
the local precincts. He basks in the 
sunlight of its fine old traditions and 
sound principles. But the demagog 
in power operates with a dogma, which 
says that the American people are no 
longer fit to be free; a dogma which says 
it is all right to covet your neighbor’s 
goods so long as you do it by pressure 
groups, power-seeking labor leaders and 
political machinery; a dogma that says 
it is all right to steal provided you use 
only economic force and operate through 
bureaus or demagogs and chicanery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GosszrrI. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 82, noes 51. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and 
Mr. GOSSETT. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 118, noes 70. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU or INTERNAL REVENUE 
2 SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses in assessment and 
collection of internal-revenue taxes; admin- 
istration of the internal-revenue laws; dis- 
charge of functions imposed upon the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue by or pursu- 
ant to other laws; investigations concerning 
the enrollment or disbarment of practition- 
ers before the Treasury Department in in- 
ternal-revenue matters; and acquisition, op- 
eration, maintenance, and repair of property 
under title III of the Liquor Law Repeal and 
Enforcement Act (40 U. S. C. 304f-m), includ- 
ing expenses, when specifically authorized by 
the Commissioner, of attendance at meetings 
of organizations concerned with internal- 
revenue matters; purchase (not to exceed 
300 for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; examination of esti- 
mates of appropriations in the field services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and of ex- 
pert witnesses at such rates as may be de- 
termined by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; expenses of seizure, custody, and 
disposal of property; purchase of chemical 
analyses and expenses of testimony thereon; 
ammunition; securing of information and 
evidence; and not to exceed $500,000 for de- 
tecting and bringing to trial persons guilty 
of violating the internal-revenue laws or 
conniving at the same, as authorized by law 
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(26 U. S. C. 3792); $252,000,000: Provided, 
That the amount for personal services in the 
District of Columbia shall not exceed 
$17,700,000. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESwWoRTH: 
On page 5, line 20, after the semicolon, strike 
Out $252,000,000" and insert “$249,000,000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, listening to some of my good friends 
on my right this morning, I would think 
that some of the amendments discussed 
“were amendments designed to wipe out 
the various agencies concerned. As a 
matter of fact, no amendment adopted 
today has amounted to more than a tri- 
fling reduction in terms of percentage. 

There are several over-all considera- 
tions of vital importance at this time. 

The Congress is confronted by an over- 
all budget request from the President of 
the United States amounting to some 
$98 billion in authorized expendi- 
ture and to some $71 billion in actual 
expenditure, the largest budget ever pre- 
sented to the Congress except in time of 
war. 

If that program is not substantially 
reduced it may contribute to a drastic 
nationwide inflation and play directly 
into the hands of the Communist govern- 
ment in Russia. 

The first appropriation bill which is 
now under consideration recommends a 
reduction in Presidential recommenda- 
tions only to the extent of a little over 1 
percent, and provides for actual in- 
creases as compared with funds avail- 
able in the current fiscal year amounting 
to some $88 million. : 

As to this particular item, if I read 
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was requested an increase as compared 
to the present fiscal year from $246,800,- 
000 to $255,500,000 or some $9,000,000. 
Yet, when I turn to the report of the 
committee, at page 9, I find that after a 
reduction of $3,500,000 recommended by 
the committee, this Bureau will have 
$10,454,000 more than it had in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

In other words the committee recom- 
mendation allows the Bureau $1,500,000 
more than the $9,000,000 increase which 
it requested, and this amount can clearly 
be deducted. 

Now I know my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] for 
whom I have both high regard and af- 
fection, will tell you that the more per- 
sonnel employed in this Bureau the more 
money you are going to collect. But, 
Mr. Chairman, there must be some limi- 
tation. 

In the fiscal year 1949 this Bureau got 
along with a personnel of 50,600. We 
gave them an increase of almost 4,000 
for the fiscal year 1950, raising the per- 
sonnel to 54,411. Then for the current 
fiscal year we increased the number to 
almost 57,000, a figure which in my judg- 
ment was unjustified when granted. 

The appropriation for the Bureau has 
increased from $230,400,000 in 1949 to 
$246,800,000 in 1950 and $252,000,000 if 
the committee recommendation be ap- 
proved for the fiscal year 1952. 

The cut which the committee proposes 
plus the additional cut that I recommend 
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would amount together to only a 2½ 
percent over-all reduction in the request 
by the Bureau. It would still leave the 
Bureau with some $7,500,000 more than 
it had for the current fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the increase apparently re- 
quested of $9,000,000. It seems to me 
that the various plans which the Secre- 
tary has in mind for simplification and 
for modernization should make it pos- 
sible to easily absorb this reduction and 
obtain the same or more work with the 
personnel provided. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee will see fit to approve this reduc- 
tion in the amount recommended for the 
Bureau. 

Mr. KEAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be on the 
subcommittee to investigate the work- 
ings of the Inte nal Revenue Bureau. 
They have 2,500 racketeering cases un- 
der investigation. In 500 of these cases 
$58,000,000 of revenue is involved. The 
investigation of racketeers which has 
been brought cut by the Kefauver com- 
mittee extremely important, very time 
consuming, and needs more agents. 
This amendment for a cut of $3,000,000 
would result in the cutting off of 850 
agents. 

We have had before us in the full 
Way: and Means Committee the Alcohol 
Tax Unit. We are talking, as you know, 
about raising the tax on hard liquor— 
at least the President recommended it— 
from $9 to $12. This will e-courage 
bootlegging. I personally think it is too 
great a rise, but the Alcohol Tax Unit 
said that they needed a hundred more 
agents in order to carry out the extra 
work that might be thrown on them on 
account of this increase in the tax. 

I have voted for economy right down 
the line, and I have gone along with you 
on every one of these amendments to- 
day and yesterday, but these people are 
the people who are going to raise the 
revenue to run the expanded needs of 
Government, I think, however, that if 
we cut this unit by cutting out these 850 
agents it is false economy because we are 
not going to get the revenue we need. 
We in the Ways and Means Committee 
are sweating every day trying to find 
sources of revenue which will not injure 
the economy too much. If we do not 
raise it, and the only way we can collect 
what is due is through having sufficient 
agents, certainly we are just going to 
have to raise more taxes on everybody. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman, of 
course, knows that the committee itself 
has approved a cut of $3,500,000. That 
is roughly the equivalent of 900 man- 
years, and the Bureau translates that 
into 1,100 positions; so this new cut 
means that some 2,000-plus men will be 
dropped from enforcement. 

Mr. KEAN. I think that is false econ- 
omy. I hope this amendment is de- 
feated. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gent'eman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Does not the gentle- 
man recall that when witnesses from the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue were before 
our committee, especially when they 
were discussing this possibility of addi- 
tional moonshiners, that it was pointed 
out to us they today had some 500 fewer 
enforcement officers than they had 10 
years ago? 

Mr. KEAN. I recall that. 

Mr. FORAND. And also Iam sure the 
gentleman recalls that when we put 
those additional enforcement officers in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
record shows that we collected $20 for 
every $1 invested. 

Mr. KEAN. Exactly; that is what the 
record shows. 

Mr. FORAND. Under those circum- 
stances does not the gentleman agree 
with me that it would be very foolish for 
us to cut this figure instead of giving the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue the increase 
they need? ; 

Mr. KEAN. That is why I am here 
today. z 

Mr. FORAND. Icongratulate the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the responsibility 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the Rules of the House, to main- 
tain scrutiny over administration of the 
internal revenue laws. During the past 
fiscal year, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue had available approximately 20,000 
revenue agents, deputy collectors, and 
auditors engaged in the examination of 
tax returns. Even so, they were able to 
examine only about 4,500,000 returns out 
of the 90,000,000 returns covering all 
kinds of taxes filed with the Bureau. 

In recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable criticism in the press relating 
to charges made in Congress and else- 
where that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is not devoting sufficient time and 
effort to checking income tax returns. 
Surely, any cut in the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue would 
make certain that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue would be able to examine fewer 
returns and devote less time to collecting 
the taxes that are rightfully due to the 
Government, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Schoeneman has estimated that an addi- 
tional: $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
could be collected if the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had sufficient enforce- 
ment personnel. 

We now have appointed a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Ways and Means 
to maintain constant review of the ad- 
ministration of the tax laws. Doubtless, 
efficiencies and economies can be made. 
However, strong as I am for economy in 
government, and I believe everyone 
knows my reputation in this respect, I 
believe it would be indeed penny-wise 
and pound-foolish for us to attempt to 
reduce the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. » 

At the present time each agent col- 
lects on the average additional tax of 
$87,000 per year which ctherwise would 
be lost to the Government, and the salary 
of each agent is only about $4,500. We 
can estimate, therefore, that for every 
one of the agents which it would be nec- 
essary for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to remove from its rolls as a result 
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of this proposed reduction, the Govern- 
ment would lose approximately $80,000. 

I sincerely trust that this amendment, 
and any other amendment to reduce the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue below the $252,000,000 con- 
tained in the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman to yield so that I might in- 
quire of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, author of the pending amendment, 
in view of the position taken by the 
gentleman from North Carolina and 
from what he has said, if he will not 
give consideration to asking unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment? I 
hope he will. I can do nothing more 
than suggest what I think is a wise thing 
to do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey IMr. Kean] for taking the 
floor as he did and attempting under 
very short notice to make clear the 
problems confronting this department 
that we members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have forcibly brought 
to our attention almost daily. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
is a member of a subcommittee that has 
been created by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to go thoroughly into the 
revenue procedures of the Government. 
To date about all the evidence in the ag- 
gregate that has been brought to our 
attention indicates, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. Douegrox] has stated, that 
rather than reduce this Bureau’s appro- 
priations there is every reason to believe 
at this time that probably it should be 
increased. 

I do not need to state that it is not my 
habit to find fault with the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I, like the 
chairman, want to compliment the com- 
mittee on the work it has done and in- 
tends to do, but I must say that it would 
be bad news indeed, in the face of the 
record that we have made in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, to find the 
House in a mood to reduce the allowances 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. I want to call particu- 
larly to the attention of the membership 
of the House that the gentleman from 
California is chairman of that subcom- 
mittee that is following the activities of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and is in 
a position to know exactly what the 
troubles are that are developing. His 
committee is following this very, very 
religiously because, as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, he 
realizes the difficulty the entire commit- 
tee is having. Most of you know that for 
the last 2 months or so the Committee on 
Ways and Means has been in session 
mornings and afternoons listening to 
testimony from people in all categories of 
life who come to us and tell us they admit 
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that we need additional revenue, but, of 
course, we always get that additional 
phrase, “but do not tax us.” However, 
we have a very onerous responsibility, 
and we have come to the conclusion, in- 
formally in the committee, that addi- 
tional agents are needed in the Bureau, 
Additional positions are needed for the 
returns to be audited. The record shows, 
as the gentleman from California will 
agree with me, I am sure, that only a 
very small percentage of the returns are 
audited each year. $ 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. But progress has been 
made during the last year or so by the 
introduction of electric machines, and so 
forth, so that approximately 1 out of 
10 returns in the lower brackets is being 
audited. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. As you go up the scale 
in the various other categories, a few 
more, a little higher percentage, are be- 
ing audited, and I believe we were told 
that all returns in excess of $25,000 are 
being audited each year now. 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. Does the gentleman 
recall exactly what the statement was 
concerning the possibility that within 
a very short time every person’s return 
will be audited at least once every 2 
or 3 years? 

Mr. KING. I think that is correct. 
I am not certain as to the term, whether 
it was 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. FORAND. At any rate, great 
ee is made in that direction, is it 
not? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. FORAND. Under those circum- 
stances, I believe instead of hampering 
the Bureau by curtailing the appropri- 
ation we should be a little more generous 
and say, “Go ahead, fellows; clean up 
this mess and get in this money that 
should be paid into the Treasury.” 

Mr. KING. I agree with the gentle- 
man. s 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In 1946 the Bureau 
had 59,693 employees and the collections 
then were $40,558,000,000. Currently, 
1951, the Bureau has 58,415 employees 
and the collections are $47,883,000,000. 

Mr. KING. What does that seem to 
indicate, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. CANFIELD. A better job being 
performed all along the line. 

Mr. KING. Correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF Nancorics 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to enforce sections 
2550-2565; 2567-2571; 2590-2603; 3220-3228; 
3230-3238 of the Internal Revenue Code; the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended (21 U. S. C. 171-184); the act of 
June 14, 1930 (5 U. S. C. 282-282c and 21 
U. S. C. 197-198) and the Opium Poppy Con- 
trol Act of 1942 (21 U. S. C. 188-188n), in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 
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of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); 
purchase of chemical analyses and testimony 
thereon; expenses of seizure, custody, and 
disposal of property; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; arms and ammunition; not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information and appeal for law ob- 
servance and law enforcement, including 
cost of printing; securing of information and 
evidence; and not to exceed $10,000 for serv- 
ices or information looking toward the ap- 
prehension of narcotic law violators who are 
fugitives from justice; $2,025,000. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FALLON: Page 7, 
line 2, strike out 82,025,000 and insert 
“$2,100,000.” 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, ordi- 
narily I would feel embarrassed in offer- 
ing an amendment to increase an ap- 
propriation bill-after what has trans- 
pired in the House in the past several 
days. But I am not embarrassed in ask- 
ing for this additional $75,000 in the 
enforcement and investigation of the. 
drug traffic. Just yesterday, in the 
Baltimore Sun paper an article appeared 
by Mr. Anslinger in which he said that 
the narcotic traffic and the illegal use 
of it had reached an epidemic stage. He 
went on to say that 2 years ago in the 
hospital in Lexington, Ky., there were 
three boys under 21 years of age being 
treated for the use of narcotics. Today 
there are over 200 patients under 21 
years of age. 

I can see the necessity and the wisdom 
of cutting many of the items in the 
budget, but I feel that there can be no 
maximum set in enforcing our drug 
laws. I know of three incidents that 
have happened in connection with the 
criminal courts in Baltimore since 
January 1. One was an armed hold-up 
of a loan company. When the boys were 
apprehended, it was found that two of 
them had records for the use of nar- 
cotics. Just 2 weeks ago there was a 
murder and a suicide. The murderer 
had a history of the use of narcotics. 
When a boy was apprehended for raping 
& 13-year-old girl 2 weeks ago they found 
marihuana cigarettes in his pocket. 

I could go on and on and cite to you 
a number of cases in other cities, crimes 
of passion and others, but I do not want 
to take the time of the committee. 

At Fort Bragg just last week 20 boys 
in one company were hospitalized for 
the use of narcotics. The Narcotics Di- 
vision has been asked to send men to 
investigate these Army camps, but they 
do not have the men to spare. When 
a dope raid is made on one of these dens 
it is just a flash in the pan. They go 
in and get these people, get the stuff, and 
bring it out. It takes only an hour or 
an hour and a half, but that is the re- 
sult of perhaps months and months of 
investigative work. It takes a number 
of agents to do that. 

I think this $75,000 is really a capital 
investment in the people of this coun- 
try. I think it is unwise not to give this 
additional money, not only because you 
save the money in the Public Health 
Service work but because you have a 
stake in broken hearts and broken 
nope which in many cases are irrepa- 
rable, 
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I may say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that in his State of Virginia 
there is one narcotics agent. To the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] that in his State of West Vir- 
ginia there is one agent. In the city of 
Baltimore, the second largest port of 
entry in the United States, in fact, in 
the whole State of Maryland, with over 
2,000,000 people, there are only two nar- 
cotics investigators. Yet in the same 
State there are probably hundreds of 
people looking for illicit whisky. In 
this case we are trying to save humanity, 
we are trying to make an investment in 
the youth of this country. Think of the 
increase from 3 cases in Lexington, 
Ky., 2 years ago, to 200 cases today is the 
best evidence that this amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
time I ever took the floor of this House 
that I ever made a greater contribution 
to the humanity of this country than at 
this time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that this amendment appeals to me very 
strongly, for the simple fact, as I stated 
in my opening remarks, that this nar- 
cotics situation is reaching alarming pro- 
portions. 

It does give me some sense of gratifica- 
tion, however, that this amendment is 
offered, because apparently up until this 
point the Members of the House have 
felt that our committee was not trying 
to reduce the budget. 

We gave this Bureau all the money 
we felt we could consistently give them 
in view of our present fiscal situation. 
We allowed the Bureau of Narcotics last 
year $1,850,000. That was reduced to 
$1,845,000 under the general order di- 
recting the Bureau of the Budget to cut 
$650,000,000 from the entire budget. 
Two million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was requested for 1952, an increase 
of $180,000 over the 1951 appropriation 
as reduced. We reduced their request 
$75,000. We felt that that was very fair 
treatment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true, also, 
that the local enforcement officers in 
the municipalities, the counties, and the 
States have the primary responsibility 
for controlling the matter of sale of nar- 
cotics, and so forth? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. And whatever might 
be done at the Federal level could not 
cope with the problem unless the en- 
forcement officers on the local level as- 
sume their responsibility. 

Mr. GARY. The Commissioner of 
Narcotics is a very able public servant. 
His Bureau works very closely with the 
local officers in enforcing the narcotic 
laws. Just a few days ago there was a 
large raid of dope peddlers made here 
in the city of Washington. That raid 
was conducted jointly by the local police 
officers and representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. They work together 
very closely in handling these raids. We 
do have the local officers in addition to 
the Bureau. 

I am very sympathetic with this 
amendment and yet, as I say, we have 
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a very acute fiscal situation, We felt 
this cut was fair. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that 
Dr. Anslinger’s appeal in this hour is 
for stronger and stricter Federal and 
State and local laws, so that the penalties 
given to these people who sell narcotics 
will be real penalties. 

Mr. GARY. That is true. He has 
done a magnificent job. He has not 
only tried to fight the problem in this 
country, but several years ago our com- 
mittee allowed him additional funds so 
that he could send agents abroad to 
work with the enforcement agents there. 
They have broken up a great many of 
the large dope rings in foreign countries 
that were sending narcotics into the 
United States. 

Mr. CANFIELD. There are too many 
sizable communities in the United States 
that do not have effective local narcotic 
laws and should have them to cooperate 
with the 220 men in this Bureau, which 
is a very small number of men at the 
Federal level. 

Mr. GARY. I think that is true. It 
is a very serious problem. The use of 
marijuana, the increase of addictions 
among the teen-agers, and the increased 
use of heroin are creating an alarming 
situation in this country. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. Is it not true in most 
of these raids, and particularly the one 
in Washington last week, that that is the 
result of months and months of inves- 
tigation by our Federal agents? 

Mr. GARY. Such raids are usually 
the result of months of investigation by 
both Federal and State agencies working 
very closely together in the enforcement 
of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, probably everyone who 
has knowledge of conditions in some of 
the larger cities will agree that the trade 
in drugs is increasing and an increasingly 
large number of our young people are 
being injuriously affected by it. I am 
wondering now, though, whether having 
started on a little economy drive we are 
about to go in the other direction—and 
increase the amounts made in the bill. 
Permit me to quote part of a letter which 
came to me, not directly from the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, but from one 
who is aware of conditions in Chicago, 
which calls attention to the fact that the 
difficulty in Chicago, at least, may be due 
not to a lack of funds but to a lack of 
disposition on the part of those who are 
charged with the administration of the 
program there to perform their duty, and 
possibly a tenderness on the part of en- 
forcing officers toward some of those who 
are carrying on that trade. 

Permit me to read: i 

You asked me what the Government could 
do to help in this city that it wasn't doing 
now. Specifically, let me say to you that 
the Narcotic Bureau maintained by the Gov- 
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ernment in Chicago is probably about only 
20 percent efficient if that much. In other 
words, I don’t think they do one-fifth of the 
work they should do and I don’t think the 
man in charge, whose name is Artis, cares 
much. He appears to be interested only in 
keeping his job. Since he has been in Chi- 
cago the number of dope addicts has in- 
creased tenfold. In other words, when he 
came here there were probably about 1,000 
addicts in Chicago. Today there are not less 
than 10,000, and if Mr. Artis stays there will 
probably be 20,000 in another year as he is 
doing nothing to stop the sale of dope, in 
my opinion. Every once in a while he makes 
a splurge and there are a few arrests, but 
he is a long way from being successful in 
enforcing the Harrison Narcotic Act in 
Chicago. 

The people are crying for help. I do know 
that the local officials are putting up a splen- 
did campaign against the dope peddlers, but 
so far have not been very successful as more 
and more of our high-school students are 
becoming addicts every day. 

Up to a few months ago the Government 
provided hospital facilities for addicts volun- 
teering to take the cure, but the Government 
hospital at Lexington, Ky., has been closed 
to Chicago patients for some time and Chi- 
cago has no hospital facilities to take care 
of voluntary patients who are suffering from 
the use of narcotics. 

What we need in addition to better en- 
forcement is a Government subsidy for hos- 
pitalization of our young folks who are vic- 
tims of the Government's failure to keep 
heroin out of this city. The police say tre- 
mendous quantities of this outlawed drug 
has come into this city in the past 2 years, 
and undoubtedly it comes from Red China 
and other territories behind the iron curtain, 
and no doubt Mr. Bridge’s longshoremen help 
smuggle it into this country. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sat here and 
listened to the advice given by various 
Members on this particular subject. I 
want to say at the beginning I am in 
favor of the amendmeat, for this rea- 
son: I think, with all due respect to the 
Members of the House, that I know a 
little bit more about narcotics and the 
narcotic cases than the average Mem- 
ber of Congress for the simple reason 
that for several years I was law-enforce- 
ment agent employed by the United 
States Treasury. I lived with some of 
the culprits with whom Mr. Anslinger 
has to deal; I know what these culprits 
will do and the extent to which they 
will go to get narcotics, I also know 
what the peddlers or the pushers, as they 
are known in the underworld, will do to 
get customers. They will invade our 
universities and our high schools, and 
they will also trespass upon our doctors. 

Another thing that I think should be 
taken into consideration while we are 
looking over this particular section of 
the bill is the salaries paid in the Nar- 
cotics Bureau. The average narcotic 
agent is the lowest-paid law-enforce- 
ment officer of the entire Government. 
His salary is not by any means compar- 
able with those of the FBI, yet he does 
exactly the same kind of work that an 
FBI agent does. For instance, I can 
remember when I worked in New York 
as a narcotic agent and especially in 
Harlem, the East Side, and in China- 
town for about $2,000 a year while other 
law-enforcement agents of the Govern- 
ment started at approximately $3,200 a 
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year. Make a comparison of the sal- 
aries the narcotics agents get today with 
those paid the FBI or agents of some 
of the other investigative agencies of 
the Government and you will under- 
stand why this amendment should pre- 
vail. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I support this amendment, and I 
hope that the Members of the House will 
see fit to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses at the mints at 
Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Denver, Colo.; the assay offices at New York, 
N. Y., and Seattle, Wach.; the bullion de- 
positories at Fort Knox, Ky., and West Point, 
N. Y. and the Office of the Director of the 
Mint, and for carrying out the provisions 
of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 and the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, including arms 
and ammunition, purchase and maintenance 
of uniforms and accessories for guards, pur- 
chase of one passenger motor vehicle (for 
replacement only), cases and enameling for 
medals manufactured, loss on sale of sweeps 
arising from the treatment of bullion and 
the manufacture of coins, not to exceed 
$1,000 for the expenses of the annual assay 
commission, and not to exceed $1,000 for 
acquisition, at the dollar face amount or oth- 
erwise, of specimen and rare coins, including 
United States and foreign gold coins and 
pieces of gold used as, or in lieu of, money, 
and ores for addition to the Government's 
collection; $4,500,000. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Commer: Page 
10, line 3, strike out “$4,500,000” and insert 
“$4,300,000.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, in brief, would strike $200,- 
000 from this item. In substantiation of 
the reason for this amendment I call the 
committee's attention to the fact that in 
fiseal year 1951 the Mint turned out 
approximately a billion coins at a cost of 
$3,800,000. The budget estimate for the 
fiscal year 1952 is an increase to $5,190,- 
000. The committee in its wisdom saw 
fit to cut that $690,000. 

I think it is only fair, in behalf of the 
committee, to point out that was done, 
but the fact remains, and it is a strik- 
ing fact, that at the appropriation level 
for 1951 of $3,800,000 with which they 
were to produce 650,000,000 coins they 
actually more than doubled their pro- 
duction as the hearings show at pages 
309 and 310. However, the Bureau says 
it cannot be expected to sustain this hign 
yield and indicate that a supplemental 
appropriation of $330,000 will be neces- 
sary to put them through 1951. Now the 
fact remains that despite a slackening in 
production in the second half of 1951 
they produced with that $3,800,000 ap- 
proximately 1,100,000,000 coins. 

Let me say in this connection I realize 
it is very difficult for the committee or 
for any Member of the Congress to pose 
as an expert on a proposition of this 
sort; yet my figures are taken from a 
record that was made by the Bureau be- 
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fore the committee itself. But if they 
can produce over a billion coins in fiscal 
1951 with 83,800,000, they can certainly 
produce another billion coins in this 
year with $4,300,000 which my amend- 
ment would give them. In other words, 
there would be a substantial increase 
over last year. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am on the sub- 
ject, I want to direct myself now to the 
over-all picture for just a moment. In 
the well of this House today and yes- 
terday a great deal has been said about 
politics, about coalitions and about what 
is being done there. Let me say in this 
connection that so far as I am concerned, 
as a Representative, one Member of the 
435 of this body, I am going to work 
with whomever I can in order to try to 
balance this budget and to keep this 
country on an even keel. 

It does not take a smart man—if it 
did I would not be presumptious enough 
to make the utterance—to know, much 
less a Member of Congress, that we can- 
not go on and on and on indefinitely 
spending, spending and spending. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the United 
States News, a very valuable and reliable 
magazine published here in the city of 
Washington for March 11. I call at- 
tention to a graphic picture of the value 
of a dollar, which in 1900 was worth 100 
cents. In 1915 that dollar had shrunk to 
77 cents, in 1930 it had shrunk to 46 
cents, in 1951, this little picture down 
here represents the value of the dollar, 
it had shrunk to 31 cenis. There is an 
illustration that anybody can under- 
stand. 

What does that mean for the future 
of this country? What does that mean 
for the old-age pensioner? What does 
that mean to Members of Congress who 
are looking forward to a modest pension 
some day? What does that mean to the 
wage earner and to the future sound fis- 
cal policy of this Nation? 

We are worried about Russia, and we 
have reason to worry about Russia, 
Some of us have been contending for 
more than 5 years that Russia’s real 
policy and strategy is to destroy this 
country by destroying its economy and 
its sound fiscal policy. We cannot go on 
indefinitely that way, as I stated. 

In connection with this little item 
here, I am not asking you to go back 
to fiscal 1951, to $3,800,000. I am asking 
you by my amendment to go to $4,300,- 
000, which is a substantial increase over 
what it was last year. We all realize that 
with this kind of cheap money that has 
been discussed there is more and more 
money in circulation and I recognize, as 
the committee recognizes the necessity 
for additional coins. 

We put into circulation over 1,000,- 
000,000 coins in fiscal 1951. Under this 
I contend that we can put into circula- 
tion, and the record will bear me out in 
it, as well as the hearings, another bil- 
lion or more coins at a saving over what 
the bill provides of $200,000, which 
would be still an increase of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars over what it was 
last year. 

I have no fault to find with this Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. There have 
been a lot of compliments paid the com- 
mittee here today, and they have done 
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a good job. They have cut this some. 
But here is what we are up against, and 
here is what the committee is up against. 
The Committee on Appropriations sits 
down there and works day in and day 
out holding these hearings, and they do 
a good job, and they have done a good 
job on this bill. But they only have 
the opportunity of hearing one side of 
the question. They hear only the rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau seeking the 
money. They do not have the experts 
that the Department has who come be- 
fore the committee and present their 
side of the case. I think the commit- 
tee should be congratulated upon doing 
as well as they do under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman is 
absolutely right in the statement he 
has just made about the lack of experts, 
and it is a most unfortunate thing, not 
only for the Congress of the United 
States but for the taxpayers of our coun- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. The Committee on 
Appropriations has the best experts that 
can be secured; the best trained and the 
most efficient that could possibly be 
supplied, and no member of the com- 
mittee is denied any information which 
he requires in answering or cross-ex- 
amining the representatives of the 
departments. 

Mr. COLMER. I certainly had no 
idea of reflecting upon the experts of the 
staff of the committee. They are excel- 
lent. The trouble, Mr. Chairman, I 
think is, and what I tried to convey, 
that you do not have enough of them 
to compete and to fight with, if I may go 
that strong, the experts that the de- 
partments have, and I think that that 
goes for every committee in this Con- 
gress. I think that if the committees 
of the Congress did have more staffs, 
not better ones but more, that we would 
be in a much better position to cope with 
the demands of the departments uptown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. The number of ex- 
perts at the command of the Committee 
on Appropriations is unlimited. If we 
have one investigation, we have the ex- 
perts necessary to handle it, men par- 
ticularly qualified by that feature of the 
work. If we have 10 investigations, we 
have 10 such groups. They are available 
in unlimited number. That is the ad- 
vantage of our system. It is elastic. It 
can be expanded or contracted. Where 
you have a year-round set of experts, 
when you have additional work you can- 
not expand them; there are not enough 
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to go around; where you have no work 
you cannot dismiss them as we can. No 
criticism has ever been made within our 
committee of anyone failing to secure 
any information which was desired upon 
any question of appropriations or any 
question considered by our committee. 

Mr. COLMER. The fact remains we 
can save $200,000 by this amendment and 
still save over a half a million over the 
committee bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
get into this controversy, except to say 
this: I have been here a good many years 
and I know something about how these 
departments and these bureaus work. As 
a matter of fact, there are some very 
able and honest Americans in these bu- 
reaus who would like to do the right 
thing for their Government and for the 
people at large, but I am told by some 
of the most reliable people in these bu- 
reaus that for six months before an ap- 
propriation bill is coming out, before 
they are to be heard, they start in doing 
nothing except building up a case 
against the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Now, that is not the fault of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but it is 
the system of bureaucracy at work 
within to constantly expand and get 
all the money it can get. I always felt 
that if you spent a billion dollars, if that 
would cover it, to get the right kind of 
people in these bureaus investigating 
from one end of the year to the other, 
you would save many billions of dol- 
lars for this Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. It is not necessary to 
spend extraordinary amounts for this 
purpose. Our system is not only the 
most efficient and the most effective, our 
experts are not only the best trained 
that can be secured, but we secure them 
at a minimum of expense, which in it- 
self is not a matter to be neglected. 

Most of our experts are trained by the 
FBI. I think it will be generally con- 
ceded that there are no better trained 
men in the world. They are available 
to us at any time, and we use them the 
year around. Every summer when vaca- 
tion comes, if there is a vacation, in 
anticipation of the time when we will be 
absent we order investigations into every 
department which any member of the 
committee or anyone outside the com- 
mittee thinks ought to be investigated, 
and during the summer while we are 
away these experts are at work. When 
we come back the reports are ready for 
us. It is done efficiently and at a min- 
imum of expense. 

Mr. REED of New York. In answer 
to that, the best evidence of the fact 
that the job is not properly done is the 
amount of fat that is in these budgets, 
and which a lot of people even on the 
gentleman's own side of the House are 
now trying to remove from the budget. 
So that even though you may have the 
experts, they are not getting at the bot- 
tom of this problem at all. 

The point is that there is a lot of fat 
that is not being taken out of these bills. 
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The people of this country are taxed now 
and are going to be taxed more, and 
they are protesting. They want cuts in 
these appropriations. You are certainly 
not getting them under the present sys- 
tem, except as you people on this side 
are coming out of your own committee 
and suggesting amendments here to re- 
duce the appropriations, 

Mr. CANNON. If there are any facts 
which the gentleman would like to have, 
if he will indicate them, we will sup- 
ply them for him. 

Mr. REED of New York. Iam not on 
the Appropriations Committee, I am on 
the Ways and Means Committee. We 
are trying to raise money, but we cannot 
keep up with you in spending money. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is get- 
ting away from the question. The ques- 
tion is whether the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have all the 
facts needed to enable them to write a 
good bill. 

Mr. REED of New “York. I am not 
getting away from the question at all, 
I am getting right at the meat of this 
situation. That is why the gentleman 
is excited about it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
we do not have the facts, that we would 
not have the items in the bill if we did 
have the facts. The items are in the bill 
not because of lack of information, but 
because both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans on the subcommittee, with all 
the facts before them, unanimously 
agreed to put them in the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can 
tell the gentleman from Missouri where 
the evidence is and he can find it him- 
self. Go around to any department and 
see all those employees sitting around 
idle. Go in a cafeteria in the Pentagon 
Building. The dean of the House point- 
ed that out the other day. When he 
points it out, surely anyone can find it. 
The gentleman can find all the facts he 
wants all over, in every department. 

Mr. CANNON. And we did find all 
the facts requested, and on those facts 
the members of the subcommittee, of the 
gentleman’s party, voted unanimously 
with the members of my party on every 
item in this bill, 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the report on all bills 
reported by the subcommittees of the 
Committee on Appropriations have been 
practically unanimous. This means 
that the members of the committee on 
that side of the aisle as well as the mem- 
bers of the committee on this side of 
the aisle have after full hearings agreed 
on the bill as finally drafted and re- 
ported. I know of oniy one instance 
within a year in which we have had 
a minority report accompanying the ma- 
jority report. 

Incidentally, it is to be noted that dur- 
ing the entire consideration of this bill 
the minority members of the subcom- 
mittee have consistently voted with the 
majority members of the subcommittee 
on all amendments. 

And every item reported in the bill 
has been unanimously reported by the 
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subcommittee with a full understanding 
of all the essential facts. 

Every subcommittee in formulating its 
bill has had the advantage of full re- 
ports on all salient features of the bill 
from the committee's investigatory staff 
headed by men from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

There is no bureau or agency of in- 
vestigation anywhere which can supply 
men as carefully trained, and as expert 
in all fields of investigation as those we 
get from the Federal Bureau. In the 
last 2 years no member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations or anyone else has 
asked for any facts which were not se- 
cured and no complaint has been made 
at any time that the information thus 
secured was inadequate or inaccurate. 
We have the most effective system of in- 
vestigation that could be devised, and at 
the lowest cost for which it could be 
provided. If you need an accountant, 
we can get the best there is. If you need 
a scientist we have the best available. 
If you need a detective we can get you 
the ablest that can be secured in the 
United States. 

There is a sort of vogue going around 
that we do not spend enough money on 
our staff; that we ought to have perma- 
nent investigators and ought to pay them 
higher salaries. There are always peo- 
ple who do not want to use a spade un- 
less it is gold plated. 

What happens when you put men per- 
manently on the staff? They get care- 
less. They get lazy. They develop 
friendships with the departments. If 
you get misfits it is hard to fire them. 
They develop a camaraderie with the 
members of the committee and get their 
salaries raised. Everybody downtown 
knows them. When they enter the door 
the word is passed through the building: 
“Here comes that fellow from the com- 
mittee.” When there is no investigation 
they sit around cooling their heels and 
their time and their salary is wasted. 
When we do not have any further in- 
vestigating to do we send all of our men 
back to the Bureau and we do not waste 
a cent on them. Then when you have 
10 or 20 investigations, if you have a 
permanent staff the staff is not big 
enough to handle all investigations at 
one time. We can get any number 
from FBI and we get them at the sal- 
aries FBI pays them. We do not pay 
them any longer than we have to use 
them, and when the investigation is 
finished they go back and are through. 
Professional investi ators have an in- 
terest in prolonging and extending an 
investigation so as to hold their jobs 
and retain their salaries. The men 
that are sent up here from the de- 
partment come here and make the in- 
vestigation and when their job is com- 
pleted go back and there is no further 
expense. We have new men on every 
investigation. No one in the depart- 
ments know they represent the Com- 
mittee until we so advise them. We 
have a fresh group on every inquiry. 
And new brooms sweep clean. So clean, 
in fact, that we seldom have to assign 
a second group to the same investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have obtained every 
pertinent fact we have asked for in the 
last 2 years. No one can say that we 
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have requested information which was 
not secured, and that the information 
supplied was not accurate and compre- 
hensive. 

Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. The distinguished 
chairman has made the point that many 
committee reports have come out unan- 
imously. Is it not a fact that the minor- 
ity members of these subcommittees are 
wholly dependent upon the representa- 
tives of the Government agencies and the 
experts retained and controlled by the 
majority members of the committee? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly not. The 
minority have as much control over the 
investigations as the majority. In fact, 
most of the investigations are requisi- 
tioned by the minority and over the sig- 
nature of the ranking minority members 
of the committee and the subcommittee. 

Mr. COUDERT. And is it not a fur- 
ther fact that in taking members of one 
agency to investigate another agency 
the chairman is running the risk that 
those gentlemen will be disposed to 
scratch each other's backs? 

Mr. CANNON. That could not pos- 
sibly be true. And no one has ever 
charged that any report received was 
subject to such an objection. We have 
had hundreds of reports and one is yet 
to be received which any member of the 
subcommittee or the committee sug- 
gested was influenced by any such 
consideration. 

The FBI does not lend itself to that 
sort of thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, these 
investigations are held at the request of 
members of both sides. They are always 
authorized by the signature of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, as well as the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the whole 
committee. The men who come up 
here are nonpartisan and wholly dis- 
interested. They are given written in- 
structions as to the information to be 
secured. They make a factual report on 
the question submitted to them without 
interference from anybody. No influ- 
ence can be brought to bear by any 
member of the committee, majority or 
minority. The men go down, get the 
facts, and bring them back. None of 
the departments which have been char- 
acterized here this afternoon as organ- 
izing against the committee has as large 
or as well-trained a force as we use for 
these investigations. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a 
point so that there can be no question 
about it. The way the chairman and 
the minority members of this committee, 
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since they took over in the Eighty- first 
Congress, heve managed investigations 
of the departments is very simple. They 
have sent bureaucrats to investigate 
bureaucrats. For my part I do not think 
the country is going to be fooled by any 
comic opera performance of that sort. 

Mr.CANNON. Name a single bureau- 
crat that has been appointed to investi- 
gate a bureaucrat. Let the gentleman 
name a single such instance. We have 
had hundreds of investigations and no 
such charge has ever been made on the 
receipt of the report on any of them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. T yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Further- 
more, the gentleman from New York 
well knows that we on the minority do 
not have a specified group under our 
particular control to go info the various 
bureaus and tell them to find out what 
we need to find out. 

Mr. COUDERT. What the gentleman 
means is that we in the minority are 
solely, completely, and exclusively de- 
pendent upon the investigators selected 
by the majority. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. COUDERT. Dependent on them 
for the information upon which we are 
required to act. That is an absurd and 
an impossible situation and, for my part, 
a betrayal of our committees. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, vill the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. As a matter of fact, 
most of these investigations are started 
on the request of the minority, The 
gentleman from Minnesota has never 
asked for any investigation which was 
not made nor for any facts which were 
not given to him. 

Mr. COUDERT. Is it not still a fact 
that the Members of the minority who 
may ask for information are merely de- 
pendent upon the information that is 
furnished them by the bureaucrat se- 
lected by the majority chairman to in- 
vestigate the other bureaucrat? 

Mr. CANNON. The chairman has 
nothing to do with the selection of the 
men who make these investigations. 

Mr. COUDERT. Who does? 

Mr. CANNON. The chairman is never 
consulted. I do not see a single man 
who makes these investigations. We 
have an FBI man in charge, and when 
an investigation is to be made the 
requisition, signed by the ranking ma- 
jority and minority members of the sub- 
committee and the committee, is trans- 
mitted by the clerk to the FBI man and 
the FBI man selects the operators who 
he considers are qualified. The chair- 
man never comes in contact with him or 
any of the agents; and the minority have 
as much access to the information they 
supply as the majority. 

Mr. COUDERT. It is most interesting 
to me that the chairman’s concession is 
that not only do bureaucrats investigate 
bureaucrats but that a bureaucrat selects 
the bureaucrat who is going to make the 
investigation. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman 
charge that an FBI man is a bureaucrat? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
like the gentleman from Missouri to state 
publicly that he is willing to make us the 
concession that the minority on each of 
the subcommittees may have a clerk to 
use for any purpose we might wish along 
the line of investigating any department 
of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course not. These 
investigators are absolutely nonpartisan. 
We have had recent experience with men 
selected as the gentleman suggests, by 
the party and for the party. 

The gentleman on that side appointed 
a minority clerk and last week the Sen- 
ate investigations disclosed that they had 
so little need for him that he has been 
devoting a large part of his time to help- 
ing elect a United States Senator, and in 
that capacity had disbursed some thou- 
sands of dollars in a highly questionable 
campaign—so questionable, in fact, that 
it is being investigated by a committee 
of the other body. If gentlemen on that 
side needed such a man as the gentleman 
describes, why did you not use Mr. Lee? 
He seeins to have had time hanging 
heavily on his hands. And what cre- 
dence could be given to the reports of 
such political hacks? How do they com- 
pare with the factual reports made by 
E nonpartisan men from the 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, let 
me point out that the FBI is part of this 
administration, wholly dependent upon 
the administration for appointment, for 
maintenance in office, and for promo- 
tion; and it still remains a bureaucrat 
appointing a bureaucrat to investigate a 
bureaucrat. 

Mr. CANNON. Fortunately, that is 
not the case at all. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield. If that is the best the major- 
ity on this Appropriations Committee 
can do, it is high time to go back to a 
Republican Congress and have a Repub- 
lican majority on that committee to re- 
establish the independent staff of experts 
who were so helpful in the work of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Such experts as Mr. 
Lee? 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
from Missouri spoke on this matter for 
10 minutes just a few minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is overruled. 

The gentleman from Missouri, chair- 
man of the committee, is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, gentle- 
men on that side in a very partisan spirit 
have charged that the FBI is a bureauc- 
racy, and its investigations are perfunc- 
tory, in effect a whitewash of what they 
call other bureaucracies. Anyone knows 
that regardless of which party is in 
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power, regardless of which party controls 
the Congress or the Presidency, the FBI 
remains undisturbed, intact, and unaf- 
fected from administration to adminis- 
tration. It is in every respect impartial 
and nonpartisan, the fairest and the 
most experienced and the best-trained 
system of investigation to be found any- 
where in the world today. Nobody has 
ever charged that the Director or any 
of his staff or any of his investigators are 
bureaucrats. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Or that they are sub- 
ject to any sort of partisan or political 
influence, and it is an unfair and an un- 
just reflection on an honored and tested 
agency which stands today between our 
country and exploitation, both at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gertie-man yield? 

Mr. CANNON. No man could be said 
to be safe from danger of kidnaping and 
blackmail today or from many other 
menaces which might imperil private 
citizens but for the FBI. And no confi- 
dential activity of our war program 
could be protected against enemy es- 
pionage but for the timeless vigilance of 
FBI. Like the keepers of Israel they 
neither slumber nor sleep. Throughout 
their long and useful service they have 
a record of unbroken integrit and effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentl:- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the FBI has enough to 
do with its highly important criminal 
and espionage operations. The FBI 
should not be saddled with this extra 
burden. 

Mr. Chairman, I never intended and 
do not intend to refiect upon the FBI 
in any of its important functions, but I 
have yet to learn that the FBI is an 
auditing agency, an accounting agency, 
or an efficiency engineering agency. 
That is something quite new. 

Mr. CANNON. In response to the gen- 
tleman, I st y it has the best trained ac- 
countants and efficiency experts in the 
world. 

Mr. COUDERT. 
criminal detection. 

Mr. CANNON. We have invariably 
found it to be equal to any task or any 
duty and skilled in any field in which 
we have required assistance. 

It is an unworthy reflection to say it 
would be guilty of partisanship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in one vital particular. We on 
the minority side cannot do a good job if 
the investigators that are sent down to 
the departments do not report direct to 
the minority leader of the Appropria- 
tions Committee rather than being under 
the control of the administration end of 
the committee, regardless of which party 
is in power. 
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I am convinced that if we on the mi- 
nority side of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, for example, had an investigator 
at our beck and call and could send him 
to look into certain things concerning 
which we have considerable doubt, we 
could save one hundredfold the salary of 
that particular man. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee does not receive reports. On 
the contrary, he receives every report 
made. When our investigators make a 
report they submit four copies. One 
copy goes to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, one copy goes to the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, one vopy goes to the chairman 
of the full committee, and one goes to 
the ranking minority member of the full 
committee. So the minority is as fully 
apprised and as promptly apprised of 
every report made as any majority mem- 
ber of the committee. The gentleman 
further says if he could send an investi- 
gator to look into things he could save 
money. Has the gentleman ever asked 
for an investigation of that kind that he 
did not get? He has not. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
not the point which I am here trying to 
bring out. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has 
never asked for any investigation he did 
not get. If he had asked for it he would 
have gotten it. And he has never com- 
plained that the report on any investi- 
gation was inadequate or unsatisfactory. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I further 
want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that each subcommit- 
tee chairman under the system of opera- 
tion at this time has almost complete 
control of the particular clerk operating 
for that committee, at least he com- 
mands most of his time, and he also has 
had an additional clerk given to him be- 
cause of the duties pertaining to that 
office. We minority members on the 
subcommittee, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] well knows, re- 
ceive no consideration whatsoever in the 
way of additional help so that we might 
go out and look into these things which 
come up daily throughout the hearings 
and which might mean millions of dol- 
lars in savings to the taxpayers. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the system in 
use by every committee of the House and 
Senate and has been followed ever since 


the founding of the Government. In the 


Eightieth Congress the Republicans had 
the clerks and we had none. Everybody 
knows the clerks of the committee are 
directed by the party in charge of the 
bills, the party selected for that purpose 
at the last election. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I refuse to yield further. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri has taken up most 
of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. COLMER. I ask the gentleman to 
yield now just to observe that I was try- 
ing to be of help to the Appropriations 
Committee, to the Members on both 
sides, and I am sorry I stirred up this 
hornet’s nest, but I hope we will not 
forget the real issue before us—the sav- 
ing of $300,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I agree 
with the gentleman. The amendment 
certainly should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I had the priv- 
ilege of serving as the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee during the 
Eightieth Congress no clerk or investi- 
gator was assigned to me by my Republi- 
can friends. 

But I do want to say to my friends 
on the other side, if they know of any 
fat in this particular bill I hope they will 
come to me as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and let me know where it is, be- 
cause our committee sat for weeks hear- 
ing these various departments and look- 
ing for fat. We cut out all the fat we 
could find. 

With reference to the amendment un- 
der consideration, the distribution of 
coins reached a high peak during World 
War II. After the war the demand de- 
clined and the Mint began to build up 
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As a result of that, in their original re- 
quest for 1952, they requested only $3,- 
£99,000. When, however, the Korean 
war broke out, immediately there came 
a tremendously increased demand for 
coins, The Mint has issued for the first 
6 months of 1951 more than twice the 
number of coins that it issued during the 
entire year 1950. Now the stockpile has 
declined. They have few coins on hand. 
As a result of that situation they came 
in and filed a supplemental request 
bringing their total request up to $5,- 
190,000. The committee felt that we 
should take some cognizance of that sit- 
uation but we did not know that the de- 
mand was going to continue to increase. 
Therefore, we cut $690,000 from their 
request. 

This amendment proposes to cut $200,- 
000 additional. It simply means that it 
will reduce the number of coins thai the 
Mint can nake during 1952. If the ad- 
ditional coins are needed, as the increas- 
ing demand indicates, then we are going 
to be short of coins. The banks are 
going to be demanding coins and the 
Mint is not going to be able to supply 
the need. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr, COLMER. Is it not true, never- 
theless, I ask my distinguished friend, 
that the mint did produce over a bil- 
lion coins with the $3,000,000 appropri- 
ation last year, and that they stepped it 
up with that appropriation to twice 
what it had been doing? 

Mr. GARY. Because the demand 
has increased and they have been sup- 
plying the demand out of the stockpile, 
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and they estimate that they need more 
coins than they produced last year. 

Mr. COLMER. Is it not also true 
that a simple appeal from the adminis- 
trative agency to the public to put these 
coins back into circulation would save 
the taxpayers considerable money? 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings he will find that the 
subcommittee suggested and recom- 
mended that very thing. 

Mr. COLMER. Permit me to say, as 
I should have said first, that that is ex- 
actly what I did do. I read what the 
subcommittee recommended, and I 
think they will get results. 

Mr. GARY. In anticipation of what 
we hoped might be obtained from that, 
we cut off $690,000. If you reduce it 
further you are liable to face a shortage 
of coins, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, In view of the fact 
that so many people deal with the ques- 
tion of supply of money as relates to in- 
flation, I would like to have the Chair- 
man get into the Recorp a statement as 
to whether or not cutting down the sup- 
ply of the coins will increase the buying 
power of the coins or whether increas- 
ing the supply of the coins will lead to 
inflation. Will the gentleman clear the 
Recorp on that point? 

| Mr, GARY. The number of coins will 
have nothing to do with the value of the 
‘coins. Of course, the number of coins 
required depends upon public demand, 
and I think frankly that a great deal of 
the need for the coins today is due to 
the pennies used to pay sales taxes that 
are being imposed throughout the coun- 
try. The greatest demand is for pen- 
nies and most of this money will be used 
to produce pennies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 39. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

For expenses necessary for general ad- 
ministration of the postal service, operation 
of the inspection service, and the conduct of 
@ research and development program, in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); 
$250,000 to be available exclusively for pro- 
curement by contract of things and services 
related to design, development, and construc- 
tion of equipment used in postal operations, 
and for contracts for management studies; 
rewards for information and services con- 
cerning violations of postal laws and regula- 
tions, current and prior fiscal years, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Postmaster 
General in effect at the time the services 
are rendered or information furnished; pur- 
chase of one passenger motor vehicle (for re- 
placement only) at not to exceed $4,500; and 
expenses of delegates designated by the Post- 
master General to attend meetings and con- 
ventions for the purpose of making postal 
arrangements with foreign governments pur- 
suant to law; $20,000,000: Provided, That 
expenses of delegates provided for herein, 
and not to exceed $20,000 for rewards as 
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provided for herein, shall be paid in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General and 
accounted for solely on his certificate. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: Page 14, 
line 8, strike out “$20,000,000” and the re- 
mainder of line 8 and lines 9 through 12 
inclusive, and insert “and the expenses of 
delegates provided for herein, and not to 
exceed $20,000 for rewards as provided for 
herein, shall be paid in the discretion of 
the Postmaster General and accounted for 
solely on his certificate; $20,000,000.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely clarifies the lan- 
guage. Some of the Members got the 
impression that the $20,000,000 applied 
to the attending of meetings and con- 
ventions by the Postmaster General and 
his staff. I assure them that it does not. 
This amendment clarifies the language 
so that there can be no question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POSTAL OPERATIONS 

For expenses necessary for postal opera- 
tions, not otherwise provided for, and for 
other activities conducted by the Post Office 
Department pursuant to law, including $500,- 
000 to be available exclusively for manufac- 
ture and procurement of improved devices 
for postal operations and other activities; 
$11,579,000 to be available exclusively for the 
purchase of trucks, tractors, and trailers; and 
storage and repair of vehicles owned by, or 
under control of, units of the National 
Guard and departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government where repairs are made 
necessary because of utilization of such ve- 
hicles in the postal service; $1,845,000,000: 
Provided, That during the current fiscal year 
the inventory of trucks, tractors, and trailers 
of the Post Office Department ‘shall not 
exceed 17,500 such vehicles at any time. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr: WIGGLESwoRTH: 
Page 14, line 24, after “service” strike out 
“$1,845,000,000” and insert 61,823,000, 000.“ 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, of the $88,000,000 increases carried 
in this bill as compared with funds avail- 
able the present fiscal year approxi- 
mately $83,000,000 is to be found in the 
items affecting the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The report of the committee on page 
17 shows a request of $1,866,000,000, 
which has been reduced $21,000,000, 
leaving a balance recommended by the 
committee of $1,845,000,000. 

The report points out that this sum 
is $52,000,000 in excess of the amount 
appropriated in the current fiscal year, 
not including $14,478,000 transferred to 
the General Services Administration. 

When the two are taken into account, 
it means that there will be a total of 
$66,478,000 more available for postal 
operations in fiscal 1952 than was avail- 
able in fiscal 1951. 

If I understand the meaning of the 
report and the language on the page that 
I have referred to, this $66,478,000 repre- 
sents 3.7 percent of the amount made 
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available for post office operations in 
the current fiscal year. You will note 
the report indicates that the Department 
justifies the increase requested mainly 
on the increased volume of mail to be 
handled by the Post Office Department 
in the fiscal year 1952 and that the De- 
partment estimates that during 1952 the 
volume of mail will increase 3.7 percent. 
In fact, $66,400,000 is 3.7 percent of the 
total available in the present fiscal year. 

The amendment I have offered is a 
very simple proposal. I understand the 
subcommittee does not feel the com- 
plete 3.7 percent can be absorbed. My 
amendment, therefore, suggests that 
one-third of that, or 1.2 percent of the 
increase based on the volume of mail 
estimated for the fiscal year 1952, shall 
be absorbed by the Department. That 
will leave the Department with no less 
than $44,400,000 in excess of what it 
had for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
with the mechanization and other im- 
provements which are now under con- 
sideration and the possibility of in- 
creased postal rates which are now under 
consideration, it surely is not asking the 
Post Office Department too much to sug- 
gest that it absorb the anticipated in- 
crease in cost of operations to the ex- 
tent of 1.2 percent. I hope the com- 
mittee will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the committee and the gentleman are 
on very solid ground here and the same 
line of argument should obtain with 
reference to the amendment I intend 
to offer on page 15 relating to the trans- 
portation of mail. The gentleman knows 
full well that in all of the small villages 
throughout the country we do not add 
another postmaster or another clerk 
simply because the volume of mail for 
the next fiscal year goes up by one- 
thirtieth of what they handled this year. 
The bulk of offices will handle that par- 
ticular mail with exactly the same ex- 
pense that they incurred in 1951. Icer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman that 
they can absorb part of that proposed 
increase. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last year I felt just like 
the gentleman feels now, that certain re- 
ductions should be made in the appro- 
priation for the Post Office Department. 
Our committee worked long and hard on 
this bill last year. We recommended a 
reduction of $28,107,000. The committee 
also recommended that the Postmaster 
General reduce residential mail deliv- 
eries frori two to one a day. We in- 
structed the Postmaster General to oper- 
ate within the appropriation which was 
recommended by us and passed by the 
Congress. The request last year amount- 
ed to $2,235,607,000. The committee and 
the Congress reduced this amount by 
$28,107,000. Now the Post Office Depart- 
ment is asking this year for a supple- 
mental appropriation in the amount of 
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$45,100,000. So the Department is com- 
ing back for an additional $17,000,000. 
Just as sure as we are here this after- 
noon, if this reduction is made it will 
have to be reinstated next year just as 
has been done this year, I should like 
to repeat those figures: 

We cut $28,107,000, and they are back 
asking for a supplemental appropriation 
of $45,100,000. I think there is a reason 
for it. No doubt Members of the Con- 
gress, and that applies to all of us, are 
somewhat responsible for the condition 
that exists. If you will turn to page 5 
of the hearings, you will note that there 
is pending at this time requests for 125 
new rural delivery routes. There are 
requests for 4,253 extensions on city de- 
liveries. If you will look at page 187 you 
will discover that since July 1 of last year 
to date there have been approximately 
1,000,000 extensions made in the postal 
service. They have pending at this time 
applications for several hundred thou- 
sand more extensions. They have ex- 
tended delivery service to a million new 
homes since July 1 of last year. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to force 
the Post Office Department to operate 
under laws passed by this Congress 
granting these extensions when certain 
qualifications have been met, then we 
are going to have to appropriate money 
to carry out this service. Just as sure 
as we are discussing this bill this after- 
noon if you reduce this appropriation 
the Department is going to come back 
next year and ask for supplemental ap- 
propriations to recover all the cut plus 
an additional $15,000,000 or $20,000,Q00. 
I wish you would consider the bill on 
this basis because of the experience we 
have had in the last 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. You are providing 
what, $600,000 for extending how many 
rural routes? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It all depends on the 
amount of money as to how many addi- 
tional routes can be added. 

There is an increase for the present 
fiscal year of $1,295,000,000. 

- Mr. GROSS. But I am interested in 
the extension of rural routes; what are 
you allowing for new rural routes? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is broken down in 
the bill as city delivery and postal op- 
erations; it is all under one heading this 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that considered 
enough to take care of route extensions 
that have been approved? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The Post Office De- 
partment says No“; the committee says 
“Yes.” The committee told them they 
would have to operate within the amount 
we recommended and the amount passed 
by the Congress. We cut them $21,- 
000,000. 

Mr. GROSS. But the committee 
thinks that that leaves a proper amount 
for the extension of rural routes to cover 
the obligations incurred by the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I cannot speak for 
other members of the committee but 
when we marked up the bill it was 
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unanimous, majority and minority. The 
Post Office Department says No“; we 
say “Yes”; so I do not know whether 
they are going to be able to operate on 
that amount of money or whether they 
are coming back for a supplemental ap- 
propriation. They always have in the 
past and in all probability will this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment: offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gary) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 46. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gary and 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
79, noes 57. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 

For payments, current and prior fiscal 
years, for transportation of domestic and for- 
eign mails by air, land, and water transpor- 
tation facilities, settlements with foreign 
countries for handling of mail; and for ex- 
penses, exclusive of personal services, neces- 
sary for operation of Government-owned 
highway post office transportation service; 
$465,000,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN: Page 13, line 11, strike out ‘$485,000,- 
000" and insert 8454. 200,000.“ 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the urgent need for every possible 
economy has been so repeatedly and so 
forcibly brought out upon the floor of 
this Housé and to such a degree that it 
will not be necessary for me to do other 
than bring out the facts relative to this 
very important item of transportation 
of mail which embodies almost one-half 
billion dollars, 

On at least two occasions during the 
hearings the Post Office Department 
representatives based their request for 
an increase of nearly $29,500,000 solely 
on the anticipated increase in the volume 
of mail in 1952 over fiscal year 1951. 
They estimated this increase to be 3.77 
percent over 1951. On page 17 of the 
report the subcommittee stated: 

The Department estimated that during 
1952 the mail volume will increase 3.77 per- 
cent over 1951. 


Mr. Chairman, suppose that we do 
subscribe and agree to the need of the 
Department for an additional 3.77 per- 
cent in this item for which they have 
asked $467,000,000, suppose we do agree 
with the premise they have placed before 
the subcommittee that the mail will in- 
crease by 3.77 percent. All right, let us 
give them that amount of money. Let us 
give them the $16,200,000 that involves, 
but let us not give them an additional 
$11,000,000 for which there seems to be 
no justification, 

Why should we give them an increase 
of 6.6 percent when they tell the sub- 
committee on appropriations that they 
are basing their request entirely upon 
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their estimated increase of 3.77 percent 
in the mail volume? Certainly we have 
a right to look into this very huge item. 

I anticipate that the opposition will 
bring out the matter of pending rate 
cases, but the fact remains that the sit- 
uation relative to this particular item, 
as far as I know, will be the very same 
in 1952 as far as calculations are con- 
cerned as obtained in 1951. This 3.77 
figure is purely a guess on the part of the 
Department. The volume of mail may 
increase to the extent of 3.77 percent. 
Let us give them that increase, I repeat, 
of $16,200,000 above 1951, but let us 
show our faith with the taxpayers of 
America and withhold this additional 
$11,000,000. Let us give the Fost Office 
Department, Mr. Chairman, a little in- 
centive toward economy. Surely in that 
vast expenditure of $465,000,000 there 
must be some place where that great 
Department can save a little bit here 
and a little bit there and effectuate the 
over-all saving of 2% percent. I am 
asking that you adopt. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. He has 
always been fair in yielding to others. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
realize that these rates are fixed by law 
by the ICC and CAB? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Surely. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And this money can 
only be spent for transportation? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I realize 
that. That is provided for in the 
amount we are here considering. 

Mr.PASSMAN. The committee made 
a reduction of $2,539,000 in this appro- 
priation below what the Post Office 
Department said they would have to pay 
for transportation during fiscal 1952. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana will admit that 
they based that testimony on the 3.77 
percent increase, will he not? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Heretofore they es- 
timated their cost and they had to come 
back for a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes, they 
made a bad guess. They underesti- 
mated it. So here they are trying o 
make it up, not only through this 3.77 
percent, but they want an additional 2.8 
percent increase to take care of an error 
on their part. 

Mr. PASSMAN. They pay out these 
sums according to rates fixed by the 
ICC and the CAB, and they will not 
pay out the money unless they are forced 
to do so to transport the mails. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee reduced 
the operating expenses of the Post Office 
Department last year $21,000,000. As a 
result of that reduction it was necessary 
for the Post Office Department to curtail 
services. You will recall that they re- 
duced the service to one delivery a day 
in residential sections, and a hue and 
cry went up from Members of this 
House. A bill was introduced to require 
the Post Office to restore that service. 
I stood up here and took my medicine. 
I had sponsored the cut and I opposed 
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the bill to restore the services on the 
floor of the House, but the House passed 
it by a very large majority. I hope that 
the Members of this House who are gut- 
ting the Post Office service at the pres- 
ent time, when the cry goes up through- 
out the land, will have the courage to 
stand here and say, “I did it; I will take 
the responsibility.” ‘That is all I am 
asking. 

So far as this figure of 845,000,000 for 
the transportation of mails is concerned, 
it is a figure that neither the Post Office 
Department nor our committee can 
change one iota. The rates for trans- 
porting the mail by train are fixed by 
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and the rates for transporting the mail 
by air are fixed by the CAB. The Post 
Office has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Has there 
been any change in rates established in 
1951 that would affect 1952? 

Mr. GARY. There will be a change in 
rates, and this figure of $465,000.000 is 
not going to be near enough for 1952. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There will 
be. 

Mr. GARY. There has been an in- 
crease in rates, ; 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GARY. Not for 1952; but there 
has been an increase agreed to and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the years prior to De- 
cember 31, 1950. In a few days you will 
have on the floor of this House a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill appropri- 
ating $152,000,000 to pay the addition 
for those prior years. The ICC is still 
hearing that rate case for the years 1951 
and 1952. There will unquestionably 
be an increase over the rate that has 
been paid and consequently this Con- 
gress is going to be called upon to ap- 
propriate additional sums for the trans- 
portation of mails for 1951 and 1952. 
There is absolutely no question about it. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
Mr. SHAFER. I wonder if we have 


any assurance, if we give the Post Office 
Department the money they are asking 
for this year, of any better service in 
the future, and if they are going to do 
anything toward restoring some of the 
cuts in service that they have made. 

Mr. GARY. No, sir; they cannot, be- 
cause there is no money provided in the 
bill for restoring that service. 

Mr. SHAFER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell me if it will give them 
ample money so that they can put more 
men on the post office in Boston, for 
instance, than actually work there, such 
as has been our experience during the 
last few weeks, 

Mr. GARY. We feel there is enough 
money in the bill to enable the Post 
Office Department to do an adequate job. 

Mr. SHAFER. Of course, that was a 
$4,000,000 fraud up there. 


` curtailed expenses. 
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Mr. GARY. But with the amount 
that has already been taken from the 
bill by the amendment just adopted, 
there will have to be, I fear, a further 
curtailment of service. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the gentle- 
man tell me how many postal employees 
were left off the payroll for this year in 
comparison with last year? 

Mr. GARY. No regular employees 
were left off, but there was a substantial 
saving in connection with substitute em- 
ployees. Some of the substitute em- 
ployees were dropped. However, the 
main economy came in the reduced num- 
ber of hours that the substitute em- 
plovees worked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent tu proceed for five 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I should like to 
speak to two things the gentleman has 
brought up. One is the curtailment in 
the service. I feel that the reason for 
that curtailment has been very grossly 
exaggerated. After all, we all know and 
I think we are all agreed that we must 
make economies in nonessentials, that 
is, in nondefense spending on the part 
of the Government. 

The Appropriations Committee told 
the Post Office Department that they had 
to save, that they had to economize. 
The Post Office Department then rushed 
out and curtailed the service as the first 
economy. I submit to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that it might 
have effected economies in other ways. 
I think that had the Pos’ Office Depart- 
ment investigated some of the practices 
in some of the offices they might have 
I know from the 
Hoover Report it was clearly pointed out 
that the Post Office Department could 
save many millions of dollars in various 
departments. 

I merely wanted to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if he does not think 
that in all fairness the Post Office De- 
partment should try to cooperate, should 
try to come halfway instead of always 
coming before the various committees 
and saying, “We are very efficient, we 
do our work magnificently, and we can- 
not cut off one penny.” 

I have heard much testimony from the 
Department, and to my way of thinking 
a great many cuts could be made. I 
think the Department could be made 
a great deal more efficient. I personally 
am embarrassed that the only way in 
which they have been able to cut ex- 
penses is by curtailing service to the 
American people. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentlewoman will 
read the report of our committee she will 
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find that we did not give the Post Office 
Department a clean bill of health on 
this score. I think it is an exceptionally 
efficient department, but there are many 
ways in which it can be improved. 

Our committee has traveled practically 
all over the United States investigating 
first-hand conditions in the various post 
offices of the United States. We have 
suggested various changes to the Post 
Office Department. I think progress is 
being made in improvement of the serv- 
ice. However, I do not believe the Post 
Office Department can absorb further 
cuts without reducing the service, al- 
though I think they could have absorbed 
the amount our committee cut them. I 
am constrained to believe the action 
which this body has already taken is 
going to mean a curtailment in the serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for telling me of these exhaus- 
tive investigations. I am very sure they 
have been made. I, too, have visited 
some of the post offices of the country, 
notably the post office in Chicago. At 
the time I saw that post office and went 
all through it, I was rather impressed 
by the many things that could be done to 
increase efficiency. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee if he investigated and visited the post 
office in Boston? 

Mr. GARY. The committee has not 
investigated the Boston post office. Iso 
stated yesterday. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman mentioned a $165,000,000 figure. 
Why does that not show in the report? 
Iam basing my amendment strictly upon 
the figures which are available in the 
report, which show that the transporta- 
tion of mail in 1951 cost $438,000,000. 

My amendment proposes to give an 
additional $16,200,000 above that 
amount. I do not know anything about 
this $165,000,000 figure that the gentle- 
man has brought into the controversy, 
but I think he is certainly trying to get 
the House off the issue in relation to my 
amendment. 

Mr. GARY. I am trying to tell the 
Members of the House that this com- 
mittee has investigated these matters 
rather fully. We know what is going to 
happen. There is certainly no point in 
cutting this appropriation any further 
when we are going to have to increase it 
later, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. You are 
basing your argument on an assumption 
of a condition in the future. Iam trying 
to stick to the facts in the report. 

Mr. GARY. These figures are based 
on the needs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at the present time. They are 
going to have to be increased, but we are 
not asking for that increase now, be- 
cause we do not know how much it will 
be. We think the amount of $465,000 is 
necessary for the present needs without 
taking into consideration any increase 
in the future. K 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to this situa- 
tion. Last year our committee made 
the cut which the chairman of the sub- 
committee has referred to. The post 
office organizations and all of them were 
running up and down the length and 
breadth of the land making statements 
to the effect that one of the reasons why 
the Department cost so much was that 
they were ordering more railroad cars 
than they needed to haul the mail in dif- 
ferent spots. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixes the rates which have 
to be paid to the railroads. However it 
does not fix the number of cars. The 
Department does that, and if its man- 
agement is bad, the result is they order 
more cars and have to pay for more cars 
than they need. I am wondering when 
all these employee organizations and 
agents of the Department were out with 
those stories if they did not have some- 
thing of the light of truth in it, and if 
there is not a saving at least of the 
$10,000,000 that the gentleman from 
Minnesota has suggested. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that this return-car situation to 
which he has referred has been com- 
pletely cleared up by the recent order 
entered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That was one of the items 
which was taken care of in the rate-set- 
tlement case and it has been approved 
by the Commission. 

Mr. TABER. But the thing went fur- 
ther than that. It went to the point 
where they were ordering more cars than 
they needed, and it would seem that that 
practice ought to be eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are rushing through 
some cuts here in the appropriation for 
the Post Office Department. I wonder 
if the Members take into account that 
since 1945 the Congress has authorized 
pay increases for postal employees in the 
amount of $800,000,000. If you consider 
other increases authorized by the Con- 
gress, the cost of operating the Post 
Office Department since 1940 has in- 
creased by $1,444,000,000. You must 
take into account that the Post Office 
Department is going to have to operate 
according to the laws passed by the Con- 
gress. If you do not give them sufficient 
money, certainly they are going to have 
to ask for a supplemental appropriation 
next year. It was brought out that the 
Congress last year passed a resolution 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
reinstate the curtailed services and by 
the same token there will be another 
amendment offered this afternoon to im- 
pose other expenses on the Post Office 
Department. There will be others com- 
ing from the CAB and the ICC and so 
forth. If we are going to continue to 
pass legislation forcing the Post Office 
Department to operate with these tre- 
mendous expenses, certainly more money 
will have to be appropriated to carry out 


‘man from Indiana. 
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the laws passed by the Congress. I am 
tremendously disappointed that in all 
of the debate we have heard yesterday 
and today concerning extravagance and 
how much it costs to operate the Post 
Office Department, I have not heard one 
Member of the House say anything about 
increasing the postal rates to offset the 
one-half billion dollar annual loss in- 
curred in operating the Post Office De- 
partment. Let us be consistent about 
this thing. If you want economy, then 
let us discuss postal rate increases along 
with the other arguments. Why do you 
not extend your remarks in the RECORD 
and make your positions known as to 
how you feel about postal rates and 
whether you are in favor of increasing 
them or forcing the department to con- 
tinue to operate at a half-billion dollar 
annual loss? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 


5 I remind the gentle- 
man that in the Republican Eightieth 
ere we passed a postal rate increase 

Mr. PASSMAN. Was it a real bill or 
a piecemeal bill? We passed a piece- 
meal bill here last year but you gentle- 
men have found that it will do but a 
small part of what is necessary to do in 
meeting the costs of operating the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. HALLECK. My recollection is—I 
do not know whether any member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service is on the floor, but my recollec- 
tion is that the bill raised something over 
a hundred million dollars. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think it was $160,- 
000,000. ; 

Mr. HALLECK. One hundred and 
sixty million dollars. That is quite a 
considerable amount of money. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not when you take 
into account the fact that it is costing 
$2,500,000,000 to operate the Post Office 
Department and you have a deficit of 
$580,000,000 for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that you can ever put the Post 
Office Department on a completely pay- 
ing basis? 

Mr. PASSMAN. If you put your busi- 
ness back home on a completely paying 
basis you can likewise put the Post Office 
Department on a completely paying 
basis, Yes; but it will take a lot of cour- 
age to doit. We will have to make a lot 
of people pay rate increases they justly 
should pay. 

Mr.GROSS. This gentleman does not 
believe that at all. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Getting 
down to my amendment which is pend- 
ing, the gentleman will admit that my 
amendment gives to the Department 
$16,200,000 more than it had for the same 
item in 1951. What is unfair about 
that? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam in complete ac- 
cord with the gentleman’s views on 
economy; I have worked for it, but if you 
insist on passing legislation in this Con- 
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gress placing additional duties and bur- 
dens upon the Post Office Department, 
creating additional expense, you have got 
to be willing to furnish the Department 
the money with which to meet them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. But I 
think they can meet them with proper 
management within the amounts we 
have suggested. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not unless you amend 
the preserit laws, because you give the 
ICC and other agencies rate-making 
power, the power to fix rates for carry- 
ing the mails, which the Post Office De- 
partment must pay. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I think I may 
reassure the gentleman from Louisiana 
that the Committee on the Post Office 
and Civil Service now is studying a rate 
bill. I can assure the gentleman that it 
will be a bill that will considerably in- 
crease rates. It is a bill that will take 
courage to pass, but I believe courage 
still exists in this House. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York, I hope the gen- 
tlewoman’s committee will report out a 
bill to wipe out these subsidies which 
are enjoyed by the great publishing com- 
panies that should be made to shoulder 
their fair share of the cost of running 
this free enterprise system. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Does the gentleman 
contend that any increase we might 
make in the salary of postal employees 
must be conditioned on a rate increase? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is the gentleman 
speaking of an increase in salaries of 
postal employees? 

Mr. SADLAK. Iam. Must that de- 
pend on an increase in postal revenues? 
Does the gentleman from Louisiana con- 
tend that we must have an increase in 
postal rates before there can be an in- 
crease in salaries? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam speaking of the 
present, not the future. At the present 
time you have a tremendous deficit. If 
you increase postal rates to offset the 
deficit then if you want to increase the 
salary of postal employees, come back 
and increase the rates again. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I always feel good when 
I am supporting what a majority of my 
brother Republicans are for, but on this 
measure I cannot go along with them. 
I am a member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee myself and while I can agree 
about postal rate increases I cannot for- 
get that transportation rates are not 
fixed by the Post Office Committee or by 
the Congress, or by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; they are fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Those rates 
must be paid if you are going to send the 
mails. Now, that mail is going to be 
sent, and if you do not provide morey 
enough for it and you demand that the 
Postmaster Generel send the mails, then 
he is going to have to curtail some other 
expense of administration in order to 
meet that need. We did that last year 
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and I am not altogether free from criti- 
cism because I voted for a 10 percent re- 
duction, but I did not for a moment think 
that we are going to take that 10 percent 
by reducing the mail service. That is 
what happened. Then we came into this 
Congress and passed an act in this House 
directing the Postmaster General to re- 
store it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BURDICK. I will yield almost 
any place if the gentleman wants to pick 
it out. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that the Postmaster General put 
his curtailment order into effect before 
the gentleman ever voted for the 10 per- 
cent reduction. 

Mr. BURDICK. No; he put it into 
effect before we voted in this House to 
make him put it back, but the gentleman 
is wrong about the rest of it. 

Mr. GROSS: No; I am not. 

Mr. BURDICK. Do you want to cur- 
tail the mail service of the country? Is 
that what you want to do? If so vote 
for this amendment. I like to cut down 
expenses; I do that myself in my own 
business; I do not squander any money, 
and I do not want to squander any Gov- 
ernment money. But I am not willing 
to have those who buy postage stamps 
have to pay more to send their letters 
in order to cover up this difference be- 
tween transportation rates on the rail- 
roads and other lines in this country; 
I am not willing to do that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I just want to make 
a very mild statement in my weak way 
and then I will yield to the gentleman. 
You are talking about a $500,000,000 def- 
icit; I can tell you where it is if you want 
to know. We contribute $160,000,000 of 
that deficit; our frank and penalty mail 
costs $160,000,000 every year. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think the gentle- 
man will find franked mail cost $1,000,- 
000 annually, and penalty mail $37,000,- 
000 a year, not $160,000,000. 

Mr. BURDICK. I said $160,000,000; 
the gentleman heard what I said. 
eae PASSMAN. You said $160,000,- 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where does the gen- 
tleman get that information? 

Mr. BURDICK. From the Postmas- 
ter General of the United States. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman will 
check the records I think he will find it 
is around $38,000,000. 

Mr. BURDICK. Oh, I checked them. 

Mr. PASSMAN, I do not see where 
the gentleman got his information for 
the committee is under quite a different 
impression. Does the gentleman speak 
about franked mail or penalty mail? 

Mr. BURDICK. I said both of them. 
Now is the gentleman satisfied? 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; I am not satis- 
fied. I will yield a little later when I get 
the figures. 

Mr. BURDICK. See me outside then. 

There is another $51,000,000 involved 
when you are selling postal cards for 
1 cent whereas they cost the Government 
1.25 cents apiece. You can take that 
$51,000,000 out of there. Then take out 
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this $160,000,000 involved in franked and 
penalty mail and we are losing $200,000,- 
000 on—— 

Mr. PASSMAN. Evidently the gen- 
tleman is mixed up in his figures. The 
cost of penalty mail is only $37,000,000, 
and the cost of franked mail was $1,000,- 
000 in 1950. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct about the penny post card. 
It should be 2 cents. 

Mr. BURDICK. I am not only cor- 
rect in reference to the penny postal 
card, I am correct on the $160,000,000. 
I see the gentleman has raised it $45,- 
000,000 above what he started in with. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thought the gen- 
tleman had reference to franking privi- 
leges. 

Mr. BURDICK. Now, it is a question 
of who is off. I do not pretent I can- 
not be off, but I am very seldom in that 
position. 

That question of the $200,000,000 we 
are losing on parcel post is now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The farmers do not object to paying a 
higher rate on that kind of mail. All 
they are interested in is getting it. I 
do not know of a farmer in my section 
of the country who is not willing to pay 
more. They do not want the Govern- 
ment to lose $200,000,000 on that trans- 
action. 

I should have made my statement of 
$160,000,000 loss more specific in answer- 
ing the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passman]. The $160,000,000 loss I was 
talking about included frank mail, pen- 
alty mail, and subsidies, all of which are 
not proper post office expenses and which 
the users of stamps should not have to 
pay in increased postal rates. The ex- 
penses should be covered by direct ap- 
propriations. With this explanation I 
am sure the gentleman from Louisiana 
will find himself in full accord and that 
if I had fully stated the proposition in 
the first place, no difference of opinion 
would have arisen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 


pired. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand this 
repository of all human wisdom, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 4 inches thick, 
covering the period from September 11, 
to September 23, 1950. 

My attention has been called to an 
incident reported in it that casts some 
light upon the discussion that some of 
us had a few moments ago with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. I and others 
have made the point that in relying upon 
personnel furnished by Government 
agencies and bureaus to investigate oth- 
er agencies and bureaus the Congress is 
running a very grave risk for the obvi- 
ous reason there might be and probably 
must be a conflict of interest between 
those Government departments or 
agents and the Congress who represent 
the people who pay the taxes. 

Back here a few years ago there was 
& very, very enlightening incident that 
really dramatizes this issue and illus- 
trates the risk involved. You will re- 
member the Un-American Activities 
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Committee organized in 1938. The 
chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, Martin Dies, recently made 
a speech which was put in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] on Sep- 
tember 22, 1950. Listen to what Mr. 
Jartin Dies says of his experience when 
he came to rely upon the Department of 
Justice to furnish investigators: 
Well, I had started it— 


Meaning the Un-American Activities 
Committee— 
and I could not back up. I telephoned the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
said, Mr. Attorney General, I want to se- 
cure the services of some competent and 
reliable investigators to assist me in my 
work.” 


That is precisely what the Appropri- 


-ations Committee majority have been 


doing for the last 3 years with various 
Government agencies. 

Mr. Dies continues: 

He sent me two men. I received an 
anonymous telephone call, however, shortly 
before their arrival telling me boch men 
were members of the Communist Party. I 
never knew who gave me the tip, but I acted 
on it. When they arrived I began to ques- 
tion them. I put them through the third 
degree. And finally they broke down and 
admitted they were members of the Com- 
munist Party who then worked for the De- 
partment of Justice and the Attorney Gen- 
eral wanted to plant them on the com- 
mittee which I headed. 


I call the attention of the Members to 
that incident not because I am afraid 
we ‘vill get Communists particularly out 
of the agencies that provide us men to 
investigate other agencies, but merely 
to illustrate the obvious risk that we 
take in obtaining personnel from Gov- 
ernment agencies to do work that the 
Congress itself should do through its 
own appointed agents exclusively re- 
sponsible to itself. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather dishearten- 
ing to observe these partisan efforts to 
discredit a great man and a great serv- 
ice, one upon which w^ are depending 
at this time for intelligence and infor- 
mation essential to national defense and 
one upon which we are depending for 
counterespionage against the horde of 
foreign and domestic spies swarming 
through every section of the country 
endeavoring to secure information to 
undermine our institutions and destroy 
cur Government. 

The FBI has never been accused, has 
never before been charged with lack of 
integrity or disloyalty; has never before 
been accused of pulling its punches and 
protecting incompetence or waste or 
bureaucracy. We are depending upon it 
and we have depended upon it these 
critical years, not only for domestic se- 
curity but for national defense; the life 
and liberty of men in many parts of the 
country would not be secure without the 
FBI. The Nation itself would not be 
safe. Itis no secret that upon the open- 
ing of hostilities the FBI would, within 
1 hour, apprehend 4,500 persons, spies, 
Communists, and saboteurs, who are at 
large in this country, with whose identity 
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we are familiar, and whom we are watch- 
ing but leaving undisturbed in order to 
trace associates and uncover ramifica- 
tions of the organizations of which they 
are a part, and whom it would be neces- 
sary to pick up immediately in case of a 
declaration of war. 

You can go through the files and rec- 
ords of the courts and of the military 
and civilian activities and functions of 
the country and you will not find a single 
instance in which an FBI operator was 
found derelict in his duty or recreant 
to any trust reposed in him. It is a 
record of which we may all be proud, 
regardless of party, instead of seeking to 
cast aspersions on them. 

These are the men upon whom these 
partisan attacks are being made here 
today. 

Now, let us take the man he quotes 
here in the excerpt read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that this man re- 
peatedly wrecked Government plants to 
apprehend criminais and break subver- 
sive rings by his overwhelming desire for 
publicity; that in order to get in the lime- 
light and make the front pages of the 
newspapers he repeatedly betrayed con- 
fidential information which the FBI had 
given him in connection with the work of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. That is the character of man 
quoted here against the most competent 
espionage. organization ever assembled, 
one upon which we must depend for 
domestic security and national safety. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I can 
understand that the gentleman should 
naturally be glad to divert attention 
from the issue that we are raising here 
by bringing in the FBI and the character 
of the FBI and Mr. Hoover and the 
others. It is quite clear on the RECORD 
that neither I nor any of my colleagues 
at any time have brought into issue the 
character or ability of the FBI or of its 
chief, Mr. Hoover? 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
the quotation from the Dies speech, 
which I just recited, referred solely to 
the Attorney General; and, furthermore, 
I only use it as an illustration of what 
could happen when we rely on employees 
of some Government agencies to inves- 
tigate other Government agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. SHAFER. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. Is the majority of the 
committee ever going to move to close 
debate? f 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not think we 
want to enter into a debate on that at 
the moment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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« Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak directly 
to the bill, and I should like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana, a member of the committee. 

On pages 14, 15, and 16 of the commit- 
tee report there is a discussion which 
deals with the question of the Post Of- 
fice deficit. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Louisiana if in the proposal he 
submitted to the House a while ago he 
intends to put the Post Office Department 
on, we will say, a profit basis as if it were 
a business operation, or does the gentle- 
man cling to the philosophy that the 
post-office work rendered in favor of the 
people is a postal service? I draw a dis- 
tinction between something which ren- 
ders a service and something which runs 
as a business proposition. If I under- 
stood the gentleman correctly, he argued 
that it should be put on a nonloss basis, 
as if it were not a service of the Govern- 
ment. I have no criticism; I just want 
to know the gentleman’s position. For 
instance, we refer to it constantly as the 
postal service. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes; the gentleman 
makes himself quite clear. Does the 
gentleman think the newspapers, the 
book manufacturers, and the magazines 
are in business to make money or just to 
operate from a public-service stand- 
point? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
wants to answer my question I will yield. 
If not, I will go ahead with my discus- 
sion. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am answering the 
gentleman’s question. Les, I am in favor 
of doing away with all subsidies and put- 
ting them on a paying basis. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Put the Post Office 
Department on a paying basis? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes; increase the 
postal rates. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have no objec- 
tion to that whatsoever. I just wanted 
the gentleman’s opinion as a member of 
this committee. If we are to put it ona 
nonloss basis we will have to raise at least 
$271,000,000 of new revenue, based on 
this report, and that would still leave a 
deficit of $250,000,000. The report states 
that $160,000,000 of this should be 
chargeable to the general revenues be- 
cause it represents the cost of handling 
official mail for all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Does the gentleman believe 
that those who pay postal charges, 
whether they be newspapers, individuals, 
or what not, should raise this $160,- 
000,000? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I know it is the gen- 
tleman’s desire to keep the record 
straight. The gentleman has used the 
wrong figures. The penalty mail for 
1950 amounted to $37,710,883. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will let me go ahead, I have said nothing 
about penalty mail. I am not interested 
in that. I am talking about what the 
gentleman’s committee put in the report. 
I am trying to understand it. It reads: 

Legislation is again being recommended at 
this session of Congress to increase the postal 
rates to the point where the postal revenues 
would cover all but about $250,000,000 of the 
Post Office’s expenditures, of which approxi- 
mately $160,000,000 is properly chargeable to 
the general revenues because it represents 
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the cost of handling official mail for- all 
branches of the Government, the amounts 
paid to airlines in the form of subsidies, and 
certain other nonpostal costs. 


Does the gentleman agree with that 
language? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not agree with 
it, not the way the gentleman has put it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I can read English, 
and I understand it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I answer the 
gentleman as to whether or not I am 
correct? 

Mr. CRAWFORL. If the gentleman 
does not agree with his own report, I 
have another proposal, so I will go ahead 
with my discussion. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let me go ahead. 
The gentleman has reference to the sub- 
sidy of airlines? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I decline to yield 
further. 

: 15 PASSMAN. The gentleman is not 
air. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am fair. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The language 
speaks for itself. 

On page 15 it is stated, The proposed 
major increases are as follows,“ and it 
goes ahead and deals with post cards, 
newspapers and magazines, third-class 
mail, increase in the fees charged for 
special services, such as registry, insur- 
ance, c. o. d. mail and special delivery, 
and increased rates for fourth-class 
mail. 

I simply want to go on record before 
this House and this committee as saying 
that I am in favor of raising the postal 
rates to where we who receive the service 
will pay for the postal service which is 
rendered to us. I do not believe that the 
people who pay postage rates should be 
charged with the revenue necessary to 
cover the handling of mail for all 
branches of the Government, the air- 
line subsidies, and certain other non- 
postal policies referred to there, because 
I think that should come out of the gen- 
eral revenues of the Government. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I think I can clear 
up the situation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am sure the gentle- 
man can, and perhaps save me the trou- 
ble of speaking. 

Mr, BURDICK. What I said would 
make a saving of $160,000,000 and I still 
stick to it. Here is what it is based on: 
It is penalty mail and franked mail and 
airmail subsidies. I left that part of it 
out, but altogether that makes $160,- 
000,000, and that is what I am going to 
stand on. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And if the gentleman 
wishes to add all the other subsidies, it 
comes up to $546,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] directed two 
or three questions to me and then he at- 
tempted to answer the questions which 
he asked. I want to ask the gentleman 
a couple of questions, and I know that I 
am challenging a man who is very capa- 
ble in debate on the floor, but I will give 
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him the opportunity to answer the ques- 
tions which I ask him. I ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD] if 


he is in favor of the large business houses: 


payin gtheir own way as far as postage is 
concerned, including the postage on the 
penny postal cards? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man let me answer that? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I told the gentleman 
before that he would have all the time 
he needs to answer it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
from Louisiana will look at my remarks 
as taken down by the Official Reporter, 
he wiil find that I emphatically said I was 
in favor of business people who receive 
those services paying for them. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is wonderful. 
Maybe the gentleman from Michigan can 
make that a little plainer as to news- 
papers, magazines, and booxs, and state 
whether he is willing to increase their 
rates so that they will not be subsidized. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Do they not also 
receive the service? What you are try- 
ing to do is to put me behind the eight 
ball with respect to newspapers, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Well, we will both be 
behind the eight ball. You put me be- 
hind the eight ball, so let us both get 
there, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have answered 
the question, and I emphatically repeat 
that I am in favor of them paying their 
share and their part of the expense the 
same as the little fellow who buys a 
post card. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is the gentleman from 
Michigan speaking about newspapers 
now? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I certainly am. 
The gentleman from Louisiana under- 
stands that language, does he not? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I understand it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the press 
heard it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am going to give 
the gentleman an opportunity to under- 
stand me, which the gentleman did not 
give me before when he would not let me 
answer his question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The press heard 
what I said and my remarks will not be 
changed. The gentleman can bet on 
that. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I may add to my re- 
marks, if it is within the rules of the 
House, but I do want to clear up that 
matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
gets an answer from me whenever he asks 
me a question. f 

Mr. PASSMAN. And the gentleman 
from Michigan will get an answer from 
me next time if he will give me an oppor- 
tunity to answer his questions and not 
attempt to answer them for me. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it should be 
brought out what the amount of subsidies 
are. The cost of penalty mail for the 
fiscal year 1950 was $37,710,000, and the 
cost of franked mail was $1,071,000. I 
agree with the gentleman that should he 
add the subsidies to the air lines it comes 
up to nearly $160,000,000. I did not wish 
to get into any heated discussion with 
my friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I am in favor of economy and I 
practice it in my business and in my 
office. But I recognize the need for in- 
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creases in postal rates, and there have 
been too few Members of the House who 
expressed themselves as being willing to 
vote for postal rate increases. I think 
that should be discussed. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. L yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from Iowa |Mr. Gross! yesterday called 
attention to the fact that they were 
carrying mail 300 miles beyond where 
it was supposed to be left, and brought 
back the 300 miles. Would it not be a 
saving if they could drop the mail off 
where it was supposed to go in the first 
place? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Cccasionally you 
may find a road washed out and you 
would have to go by another route. 
What the gentleman brought out here 
very definitely was the exception and 
not the rule under which the Post Office 
Department operates, and I am sure the 
gentleman who brought that point out 
knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. - 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and ali amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, did I 
correctly understand that the Chair has 
recognized the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri yielded to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, is it 
in order for the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to be recognized again on this 
same amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri offered a pro forma 
amendment before, I think, to strike out 
two words. This time his amendment 
was to strike out four or five. Under 
these circumstances the amendment is 
in order and the gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I can 
understand the anxiety of the gentle- 
man to prevent us from answering over 
here. The gentleman from New York 
made the wholly unsupported charge 
that the Committee on Appropriations’ 
system of investigation is a system of 
bureaucracies investigating bureauc- 
racies. When we made it clear that the 
statement was without foundation be- 
cause we used FBI men against whom 
no such charge could be lodged, he at- 
tempted to beg the question by saying 
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he meant the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Chairman, our investigations are 
spearheaded exclusively by FBI men, so 
the strictures of the gentleman were 
against the FBI. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me ask just for 
information: Does the Appropriations 
Committee in asking for the services of 
other people in the Government or agen- 
cies of the Government limit itself 
wholly to people in the FBI? Or does 
the committee on occasion ask for the 
help and. assistance of persons in the 
agencies of the Government other than 
the FBI? 

Mr. CANNON. As far as I know we 
have never used anyone but FBI agents. 
Every requisition for an investigation is 
referred to the FBI man at' the head of 
our staff, All investigations are in 
charge of FBI agents. They are spe- 
cialists trained in the field of investiga- 
tion, men against whom no charge has 
even been brought of inefficiency or lack 
of integrity. Our years of experience 
with them has more than justified that 
reputation. We have never failed to 
get any information we asked; it has 
never failed to be comprehensive and 
accurate. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
FBI is held in such high esteem that 
none other than the Ford Motor Co., 
under the able management of Henry 
Ford III, took Mr. Bugas, an FBI man 
in charge of the Detroit branch, and 
made him an officer of the Ford Motor 
Co. We praise big business at times; 
we are imitating them here in the House 
of Representatives in the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. CANNON. In conclusion let me 
say, Mr. Chairman, that we are using 
the most efficient method and the most 
economical method yet devised. Noone 
has ever asked for information he did 
not secure. And it has always been 
authoritative. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Was the FBI available 
for purposes of investigations by other 
committees of Congress? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know about 
that. The Committee on Appropriations 
has a working arrangement with the Bu- 
reau which we have had with them for 
many years under which investigators 
are available to us without restriction. 
We transfer them to our rolls at their 
current salary for a week or two weeks 
or the time required to complete the spe- 
cific inquiry for which they are called 
and as soon as the investigation is com- 
pleted we transfer them back. We pay 
only their regular salary and only for the 
time actually employed. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the FBI available for 
investigating overstaffing and inefficiency 
in various other agencies? 
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Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. They make 
any inquiry assigned to them and we 
have found the information with which 
they supplied us invariably accurate, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it a fact that the 
gentleman or his committee, or he for 
the committee, twice a year files a report 
of reimbursement to the other agencies 
of the Government for personnel used? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON. We file under the rules 
of the House semiannually a report on 
the employment of all members of our 
staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Missouri has expired. 
All time on this amendment has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. H. Cart AN- 
DERSEN) there were—ayes 63, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no part of any funds appropriated to 
the Post Office Department shall hereafter 
be used for the transportation (within the 
continental limits of the United States) of 
mail over any route or by any means which 
the Postmaster General determines to be 
more costly than other available and equally 
satisfactory routes or means. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: Page 
15, strike out lines 12 to 18, inclusive. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to prevent 
the adoption of a policy which would be 
calamitous to the country and be a really 
serious matter. The purpose in having 
helicopters developed in the service of 
the Post Office Department is not only 
to supply speedy mail service but is to 
provide pilots for the helicopters and 
also to provide as many helicopters as 
possible for use in the military service. 
I believe it was the Postmaster General 
himself who said that nowhere have we 
had a better illustration of the value 
of the helicopter and pilots trained in 
the postal service than at the present 
time in Korea, where helicopters devel- 
oped in the postal service, together with 
the pilots trained in the postal service, 
rendered invaluable service in our mili- 
tary operation. 

I shall not make a lengthy speech. 
Other members of our committee will 
discuss the matter further. Let me urge 
again, however, that we must provide 
helicopters and the personnel to operate 
them in civilian service because they are 
indispensable in the event of war. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. If this provision is not 
stricken out, lines 12 to 18, will not the 
small airlines be adversely affected? 

Mr. CROSSER. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I cannot sit here and 
let an important matter like this come 
before the committee to be voted on 
without a further clarification and ex- 
planation. It will be remembered a year 
ago the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee, for whom I have the high- 
est regard and who with his subcommit- 
tee has done an exceedingly good job in 
trying to bring to this House and the 
committee this important appropriation 
bill, brought to the attention of the 
House the same issue which is presented 
here today. I opposed this attempt to 
thwart legislative policy by an appro- 
priation and such encroachment by the 
Appropriations Committee. I support 
this amendment now by our chairman. 

The Appropriations Committee is en- 
deavoring to change a policy of the Gov- 
ernment, a legislative policy, by an ap- 
propriation bill. In the first place, I 
think most of us agree that an approach 
like this to a general policy proposition 
is bad. We had the fight on this issue 
a year ago. The committee refused to 
permit the change of an important policy 
as included in this provision. It affects 
the national security of our country, it 
affects the future security of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the object of 
this provision, beginning in line 12 and 
going through line 18? 

Mr. HARRIS. The object of the pro- 
vision, according to the report of the 
committee as I understand it, is to give 
the Postmaster General authority to 
make. determination in all instances the 
methods ang means of transportation of 
mail including rates which are under ju- 
risdiction of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that done for the 
purpose of trying to prevent the trans- 
portation of mail by airplane? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is done, so the 
committee says in its explanation for the 
purpose of preventing the CAB carrying 
out law which requires the Post Office De- 
partment to enter into an agreement for 
the transportation of mail from airports 
to the post office by helicopter. But I say 
to the gentleman this language is more 
far-reaching than that. The Postmas- 
ter General says if this provision as in- 
cluded in this language stands, and if he 
found it was uneconomical, and it isin a 
lot of cases, to discontinue star-route 
service, he could cancel every star-route 
contract in the United States. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BATTLE] a moment ago spoke of trans- 
portation of mail by air. The Postmas- 
ter General under this provision could 
cancel every contract of any of the 
smaller and feeder air-mail services 
throughout the United States. There 
are only four big airline companies that 
could qualify under this provision. That 
is how far-reaching it is. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, if he made as 
thorough a mess out of it as DiSalle, 
alias DiSalvo, has in fixing the price of 
cotton, he might stop the mails alto- 
gether. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not advocate the stopping of 
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mail altogether, but I agree with him 
thoroughly on a terrible mistake by Mr. 
DiSalle in imposing a ceiling price on 
cotton. However, that is not in issue 
here. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say this: I am 
in favor of striking out this provision. 
I am for carrying all the mail by air we 
can. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Department of the 
Army, the assistant to the chief on be- 
half of the Army, has transmitted a com- 
munication to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortH], a member of our 
committee, in which he says that the 
Department of the Army favors the re- 
tention of this section of the act. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Beck wortu] 
could not be here today and asked that 
I read these letters to the House. He is 
unavoidably away. 

The Secretary of the Navy for Air says: 

It is believed that the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act authorizing mail pay 
for commercial scheduled operations must 
be retained in order to achieve the fullest 


development of the helicopter for commercial 
passenger operation. 


I will include the full text of these 
letters as a part of my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I am not particularly concerned with 
helicopter service altogether. If the 
gentleman is fair—and I know he wants 
to be—and wants to get at helicopter 
service, why not limit this to helicopter 
service? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why does not your 
committec say “helicopter service,” and 
not include the entire provision of un- 
economic contracts, as your report and 
your provision says? 

Now, the Members of this House know 
that our committee told you a year ago 
that we were going into this matter in 
an endeavor to try to do something about 
it. We did that. You remember the 
fight on the air-mail subsidy-separation 
bill we brought to the House last year. 
You remember the fight we had when we 
were over in the Committee on Ways and 
Means room, You remember we went 
back and the members of our committee 
with others got together on a bill, 
brought it out and passed it in this 
House, which would get to this particu- 
lar problem. We have done what we 
said we would do. But yet I do not want 
to stand by, Mr. Chairman, and see a 
change in policy by a limitation in an 
appropriation bill that will change an 
important national defense policy of this 
country. The Post Office Department is 
opposed to it. 

Let me say to the gentleman, too, in 
talking about the helicopter service, 
which you say you are trying to get to, 
Is it not true that the Post Office Depart- 
ment initiated and supports the heli- 
copter service of transporting mail from 
ine 1755 Angeles Airport to the post 
office 
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Mr. GARY. They opposed it at the 
Chicago post office. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am asking the gentle- 
man about Los Angeles. 

Mr. GARY. I do not know about Los 
Angeles. This amendment would not 
prevent them from installing helicopter 
service at any point in the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, what is the pur- 
pose of the amendment, then, may I 
ask? 

Mr. GARY. It leaves it within the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, 
and we want to leave it that way. If 
the Postmaster General says it is an es- 
sential service, then he can use it. If 
he does not think so, then he cannot use 
it. And, I ask the gentleman, who is bet- 
ter prepared to determine how mail 
should be transported than the Post- 
master General of the United States? If 
he is not, he ought to be discharged. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral told me, and he told you, as shown 
in the report, that if you delegated this 
authority and imposed this responsibility 
upon the military, that the Post Office 
Department is carrying out in the in- 
terest of national defense, it will cost not 
1 time but 10 times more than it costs 
for the Post Office Department to do it. 

Mr. GARY. May I read from the 
Postmaster’s statement on page 19 of the 
transcript of the hearings? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman may do 
it in his own time. I cannot yield for 


that purpose. 
Mr. GARY. The gentleman asked 
about the Postmaster General. 


Mr. HARRIS. I do not have the time 
for that. I should like to say this: I 
have voted for a number of these amend- 
ments to reduce the amounts and I have 
voted against some of them. I am for 
economy and as I say have so voted here 
today and yesterday on most of these 
reductions. We must reduce the Federal 
budget on nonessential expenditures and 
wherever we can to obviate the neces- 
sity of higher taxes. I know i5 is going 
to be contended that this is another move 
toward economy. But, gentlemen, for 
the interest of our country and the na- 
tional defense, false economy is bad. 
The Postmaster General told me this 
was bad. The Postmaster General told 
me it should be deleted, and I ask that 
the committee sustain this action. 

Mr. D. W. Rentzel advises the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is unalterably op- 
posed to this and said such a change 
may have a disastrous effect not only on 
helicopter service, but also with respect 
to continued operations of local service 
carriers as well. I will include the full 
text of his letter to Mr. BEckworTH, with 
my statement, too. 

Mr. Chairman, this could be a very 
dangerous departure and I ask that this 
amendment of our chairman be adopted. 

DEPARMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mn. BecKworTH: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your com- 
munication of March 15, wherein you asked 
whether the Department felt it necessary 
that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 remain 
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as it is in regard to the development of avia- 
tion, and in particular, the development of 
the helicopter. 

The Department of the Army favors re- 
tention of those sections of the act which 
pertain to the encouragement and develop- 
ment of air transportation, as it is believed 
these sections adequately provide for the 
future development of helicopters. Without 
further study, it is not possible to offer com- 
ments with respect to other provisions of 
this act. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated 
and I trust the foregoing information will 
be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. Youne, 
Assistant to the Chief. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY FOR AIR, 
Washington, March 20, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BeckwortH: Thank you for your 
letter of March 15, 1951, to Secretary Mat- 
thews, requesting the Navy’s opinion con- 
cerning the necessity of retaining the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in its present form in or- 
der to insure further development of the 
helicopter. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has granted 
a certificate of necessity and convenience to 
Los Angeles Airways for helicopter operation 
in Los Angeles and a certificate to the Chi- 
cago Helicopter Service for operation in Chi- 
cago. Both companies are presently en- 
gaged in scheduled operations carrying the 
mail but no passengers. The Board has 
pending before it applications for certificates 
in other cities. 

I am informed that these operations have 
been authorized with the hope that they will 
demonstrate the practicality of carrying pas- 
sengers in scheduled operations as well as 
mail, 

The military services are of course devel- 
oping the helicopter for specialized military 
purposes. Some of the helicopters developed 
by the military services may be susceptible 
to modification for commercial passenger 
use. It is believed, however, that the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act author- 
izing mail pay for commercial scheduled op- 
erations must be retained in order to achieve 
the fullest development of the helicopter for 
commercial passenger operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. FLOBERG. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 19, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I am writing to tell 
you of my deep concern over an amend- 
ment to the Treasury and Post Office ap- 
propriation bill for 1952 which was con- 
tained in the bill as reported by the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Thursday, 
March 15. This amendment provides that 
no part of any funds appropriated to the 
Post Office Department shall be used for the 
transportation within the continental lim- 
its of the United States of mail over any 
routes or by any means which the Post- 
master General determines to be more costly 
than other available and equally satisfac- 
tory routes or means, 

I believe that enactment of this proposed 
amendment may have a disastrous effect, 
not only with respect to the continuation 
of helicopter service, which I understand 
was discussed primarily by the subcom- 
mittee, but also with respect to continued 
operation of our local service carriers as 
well, 
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It is my view that adoption of this amend- 
ment would radically change the basic phi- 
losophy of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, which charged the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board with the duty of fostering air 
transportation not only to meet the needs 
of the postal service, but also in the interest 
of commerce and the national defense. In 
this connection I should like to point out 
that there are now under consideration by 
the Congress several proposals for separa- 
tion of the subsidy element from mail pay, 
the purposes of which are to divorce Govern- 
ment subsidy from the Post Office appro- 
priation and relate such subsidy directly 
to the national interests involved. 

In view of these facts I am strongly of 
the opinion that this substantive proposal 
which would have such a far-reaching ef- 
fect, should be enacted, if at all, only after 
full hearings have been held and thorough 
committee consideration given to its effect 
upon our air-transportation policy. 

For your information I am enclosing cop- 
les of letters which I have addressed to Hon. 
Gorpon CANFIELD, United States Represent- 
ative from New Jersey, and to Hon. John M. 
Redding, Assistant Postmaster General, on 
this subject. 

Sincerely yours, x 
D. W. RENTZEL, 
Chairman. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment be limited to 15 
minutes, with the last 5 minutes to be 
reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, we went along 
for about 2 hours talking about nothing 
a little while ago and the gentleman 
did not do anything about it. Now we 
have an important amendment on the 
floor and the gentleman wants to shut 
off debate. 

Mr. GARY. I was doing it at the re- 
quest of the ranking minority member of 
the Appropriations Committee. He 
asked a little while ago if we could not 
limit debate somewhere. He asked it 
publicly on the floor. 

Mr. CANFIELD. It was not regard- 
ing this item, it was on the other item. 

Mr. GARY. I was referrirg to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I filed a minority re- 
port on this item. I want to see it de- 
bated thoroughly. 

Mr. GARY. I am perfectly willing to 
stay here all night. I have no other en- 
gagement. I am perfectly willing to let 
the debate go on just as long as the 
Members want it to go. I am just try- 
ing to find out how much time the House 
wants to spend on this. There is no dis- 
=o on my part to shut off any de- 

ate. N 

Mr. HINSHAW. Why do we not wait 
a while, then? 

Mr. CHARA. Let us go on a few 
minutes, then. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I see 10 Mem- 
bers on their feet. That is 3 minutes 
apiece. We could not get started. 

Mr. O'HARA. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Why does not the gen- 
tleman move it? 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes, reserving the last 5 minutes for 
the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point f order that a reservation of 
time to the committee is not in order 
in such a motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. GARY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harris) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 20. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HINsHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, in 
order that we may understand this ques- 
tion, we must recognize that beginning 
back in the 1880’s we established the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to bring 
order out of chaos in the matter of rates. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been in business all these years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that this 
language here would have been subject 
to a point of order had not the commit- 
tee gone to the Committee on Rules and 
obtained a rule waiving points of order? 
That shows how important this is. 

Mr. HINSHAW. They went to the 
Rules Committee and got a rule waiving 
points of order. Otherwise, it would have 
been out of order. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
sets the rates for the transportation of 
everything, including persons, mail of 
course, and property ofall kinds for the 
railroads. The same thing is true almost 
exactly in respect to aviation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board establishes the rates 
and fixes the routes and all that sort of 
thing. Those two Commissions have 
brought order out of chaos. With this 
amendment you may make it possible 
for a trucking company to cut rates and 
bid against an agency which cannot 
change its rates or vary its route, and 
that is probably as unfair a thing as 
ever occurred in the history of this Con- 
gress, legislativewise, and this is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. The leg- 
islation makes possible this situation: If 
the Postmaster General chooses to do so, 
he may cancel every star route in the 
country and in effect knock out all of the 
railroad certificates and the certificates 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
If that is what the Congress wants to 
do, in a little sleeper like this one, with- 
out any hearings at all and without it 
even having been mentioned to the leg- 
islative committee—we only heard of it 
by accident—why then go ahead and do 
it. As has been said by the gentleman 
from Arkansas, we are handling this in 
the normal, regular, legislative way in 
our committee. Shortly I believe we will 
be prepared to bring out a bill which will 
do that which the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. Gary] hopes to do by his 
rider. We brought a bill out last winter 
as you remember. Let us, for goodness 
sake, not ball up the entire transporta- 
tion system of the country by a legisla- 
tive sleeper like this one on an appro- 
priation bill. It is the worst thing I have 
seen happen in this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
rook remarks, I include the following let- 

S: 


CAB DOCKET NO. 946 ET AL., NEW YORK CITY 
AREA HELICOPTER SERVICE CASE 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, 

DEPARTMENT OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT, 

New York, N. Y. February 14, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. ROBERT M. WEBSTER, 
Commanding General, 
Eastern Air Defense Force, 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

My Dear GENERAL Wasster: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, through Ferdinand D. 
Moran, examiner, is at present conducting a 
hearing to determine whether a commercial 
helicopter service for the transportation of 
mail, passengers, and property in the New 
York area should be certificated. Among the 
most important considerations being heard 
is that of whether such service will be in 
accord with the requirements of national 
defense. 

The Department of Defense has endorsed 
helicopter service for the New York area as 
being helpful to over-all military needs. 
However, little formal attention has been 
devoted to civilian defense aspects of this 
pr Local civilian defense groups 
have indicated that they must rely upon the 
military for orientation and guidance on the 
facilities which can be helpfully employed 
for civilian defense purposes. They have 
further stated that your individual judgment 
could be most helpful to them and to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in evaluating the 
potential contribution which a certificated 
helicopter service could make to civilian de- 
ſense in this area. Your expressions with re- 
spect to this matter would, in my opinion, be 
very welcome and helpful to the Board in 
reaching a decision in this proceeding. 

It is my understanding that such a com- 
munication should be directed to Mr, V. Rock 
Grundman, public counsel, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, care of Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Sincerely yours, K 
Fzr-D M. Grass, 
Director of Airport Development. 


THE CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
EASTERN Am DEFENSE FORCE, 
MITCHEL Am Force BASE, 
New York, February 16, 1950. 
Mr. Feen M. GLass, 
Director of Airport Development, 
The Port of New York Authority, 
New York, N. F. 

Dran Ma. Grass: You have informed me 

that certain local groups and individuals who 
are seriously interested in the civil-defense 
problem of the New York City metropolitan 
area, have asked that I express my opinion 
as to the potential utility of the helicopter 
service now being proposed for the metropoli- 
tan area, in the event of attack by modern 
air weapons. 
The New York City area is particularly vul- 
nerable to attack from aircraft and sub- 
marines because its location on the Atlantic 
seaboard makes difficult the establishment of 
defenses against aircraft in depth, and ex- 
poses the area to attack by short-range 
guided missiles from the adjacent coastal 
waters. Since geographical position in this 
case enhances the probability of successful 
attack, the local civil-defense organization 
must be prepared to cope with that eventu- 
ality. 

The helicopter has already proven to be of 
extraordinary value in emergencies where 
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other means of transportation could not be 
used. New York City js confronted with a 
much greater civil-defense problem than any 
other densely populated area in the world. 
In my opinion, the use of helicopters in the 
control and direction of fire fighting, evacua- 
tion, and the other organized action under- 
taken, would be invaluable. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT M. SES 
Major General, United States Air Force. 


‘THe DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1949. 
Mr. V. Rock GRUNDMAN, 
Public Counsel, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GRUNDMAN: In accordance with 
your request of October 24, I am pleased to 
attach the comments of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and of the 
Research and Development Board on the New 
York Area Helicopter Service case, Docket 
No. 946, et al. As you will note, the expan- 
sion of commercial helicopter operation is of 
interest to these components of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Civil helicopter operations 
can be an important supplement to military 
operations and to current military research 
on this type of aircraft. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN EARLY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1949. 

Memorandum for the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

Subject: New York Area Service 
Case, Docket No. 946, et al., of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

1. The Department of the Army is vitally 
interested in fully exploiting the military 
capabilities and application of rotary wing 


veillance of enemy forward areas for the pur- 
pose of locating appropriate targets, adjust- 
ing artillery, rockets and guided missiles, 


support of the Army included large, medium 
range, troop transport type helicopters and 
short range, heavy lift, flying crane type 
helicopters to facilitate the air movement of 
combat troops and matériel over impassable 
terrain void of large prepared airstrips. In 
addition, their capability of operation in 
defilade and during periods of relatively poor 
visibility and low ceilings makes them highly 
suitable for arctic, jungle, and mountainous 
warfare, 

4. The expanding application and utiliza- 
tion of rotary wing aircraft by agencies out- 
side the Department of Defense will con- 
siderably aid the services in the development 
of this new field for military purposes since, 
in many cases, this civilian utilization is 
quite similar to military application as op- 
posed to military requirements for fighter 
and bomber type aircraft baving no civilian 
counterparts. Accordingly, the demand of 
civilian operators that they have increasingly 
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better performance, lower initial cost, lower 
maintenance and operating costs will greatly 
stimulate the helicopter industry to strive 
for better design, better performance, im- 
proved manufacturing, production and dis- 
tribution capabilities and, in general, to 
improve the utility of its product thereby 
assisting the services by furthering develop- 
ments in this field at less research and de- 
velopment cost to the Government. 

5. This stimulus will be of particular as- 
sistance to the Department of the Army in 
view of the fact that in general, the size, 
weight-carrying capabilities and types of 
helicopters that would normally be employed 
in such an endeavor as this are comparable 
to those employed organically by the De- 
partment of the Army. In addition, the ex- 
perience gained and statistics compiled by 
such an endeavor in the transportation of 
cargo and personnel, the rapid movement of 
ambulatory patients and utilization as a 
communications medium will be of great 
value in supplementing Army experience 
with this type aircraft for similar missions 
under combat conditions. 

JOHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 30, 1949. 
From: The Secretary of the Navy. 
To: The Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: New York Area Helicopter Service 
Case, Docket No. 946, et al., of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


1. With reference to your memorandum of 
November 9, 1949, in regard to New York Heli- 
copter Service case, Docket No. 946, et al., of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, I wish to state 
that the Navy is greatly interested in further 
development of rotary wing type aircraft. 
The superiority of the helicopter for many 
naval uses has been amply demonstrated by 
actual fleet operations. 

2. Despite the rapid progress attained to 
date there still remains a great deal of re- 
search and development work to be accom- 
plished before the helicopter can be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory as a service type. 
Although the Navy will have to continue its 
own prototype developments due to design 
limitations peculiar to shipboard operations, 
any expansion of the helicopter industry 
through commercial operations will greatly 
accelerate the development of the helicopter. 
In addition, quantity production of helicop- 
ters because of increased commercial opera- 
tions will reflect itself in lower costs to the 
Government of this type of aircraft and 
would provide an industry which could be 
more easily expanded in times of emergency. 

3. I feel that helicopter service in the New 
York City metropolitan area demonstrates 
progressive, forward planning. The estab- 
lishment of helicopter services will give im- 
petus to the helicopter industry in general 
and therefore, will be of great value to the 
Navy. 

4. Commander C. E. Fouston, United States 
Navy, will be available to serve as a witness, 
if his presence is so desired, to sponsor the 
above statement. 

Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1949. 

Memorandum for the Executive Secretary, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Subject: New York Area Helicopter Service 
Case, Docket No. 946, et al., of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Reference: (a) Memorandum for the Depart- 
ments and the Research and Development 
Board from the Executive Secretary, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1949. 

1. Your memorandum of November 9, 1949, 
was referred to the Committee on Aeronau- 
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tics of the Board. Comments contained 
herein are based upon the opinion of the 
secretariat of the committee, but have not 
been referred to the committee for formal 
action. 

2. The Research and Development Board 
is interested in the subject case, particularly 
with respect to its possible effect upon the 
progress of research and development on 
helicopters. Exploitation of helicopters for 
commercial use would have desirable effects 
on the over-all helicopter research and de- 
velopment program. An expanded helicop- 
ter transport industry will materially bene- 
fit the Department of Defense, and will 
promote a healthier industry, There will 
be a tendency toward greater research and 
development support by private capital. 
A general improvement in engineering de- 
signs and techniques will result. . Production 
processes will become more economical, 
Solution of such critical problems as sta- 
bility and control, all-weather operations, 
etc., will be given greater impetus. A strong- 
er, larger nucleus of trained pilots, mainte- 
mance crews, research, development and 
production facilities will result. It appears 
that the helicopter suitable for commercial 


use will also be suitable, with minor modi- 


fications, for application to certain opera- 
tional requirements of the Department of 
Defense. 

3. The Department of Defense is current- 
ly supporting the helicopter research and 
development program with both research and 
development and production funds. The 
present helicopter program has been reduced, 
due to lack of funds, to a level below what 
is considered the minimum desirable pro- 
gram. This situation is true, despite the 
fact that a certain amount of research and 
development in rotary wing aircraft design 
and components is being supported by the 
aircraft industry. Information regarding the 
helicopter production program indicates that 
the quantity of this type of aircraft will be 
below the quantity necessary to meet pro- 
jected operational requirements ir the event 
of an emergency. An expansion of the heli- 
copter transport industry will tend to make 


-available more private capital for the sup- 


port of research and development and will 
make available helicopters and crews to al- 
leviate anticipated shortages in the event 
of an emergency. 

4. The Board does not believe it desirable 
to supply any witnesses for testifying in this 
case. It is believed more appropriate that 
personnel with operating experience from 
the departments be made available in case 
the Department of Defense wishes to supply 
witnesses for testifying in this case. 

R. F. RI NRHA RT, 
Acting Chairman, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, November 28, 1949. 


Memorandum for the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

Subject: New York Area Helicopter Service 
Case, Docket No. 946, et al., of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Reference is made to memorandum from 
Executive Secretary, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, dated November 9, 1949, subject as 
above, with attached letter from Mr. V. 
Rock Grundman, public counsel, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The Air Force wishes to reaffirm its posi- 
tion with reference to commercial operation 
of helicopters as stated in a letter to Mr. 
Frank J. Delaney of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on July 11, 1947, and also Under Secre- 
tary Barrow’s letter of October 11, 1948. 

It is not believed that the helicopter is 
being fully exploited from a commercial 
standpoint. The main reason for this is the 
high initial cost of the aircraft coupled with 
relatively high maintenance cost. The use 
of more helicopters in commercial operations 
would tend to reduce these factors, accele- 
rate the development of this type aircraft, 
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and give to industry a greater incentive to 
develop more advanced designs. Extensive 
commercial use of helicopters would improve 
flying techniques and lead to the develop- 
ment of suitable instruments for blind fly- 
ing. The high cost of helicopters would un- 
doubtedly be reduced with more of this type 
of aircraft in operation. 

It is considered that the increased facili- 
ties made available by the employment of 
helicopter air transport in large cities would 
most certainly increase the defense poten- 
tial. Information reaching this office indi- 
cates that the helicopter mail service in the 
Los Angeles area has been very successful. 
With more advanced type helicopters cur- 
rently under development, the efficiency of 
commercial operation will increase. 

The Department of the Air Force strongly 
recommends that favorable consideration be 
given to approving the New York Area Heli- 
copter Service case, Docket No. 946. 

Harotp C. STUART. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY Am FORCES, 
Washington, July 11, 1947. 
Mr. FRANK J. DELANEY, P 
Solicitor, Post Office Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR MR. DELANEY: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 2, 1947, concerning benefit to 
the national defense from the use of heli- 
copters by the Post Office Department in its 
air-mail operations. 

The helicopter is a comparative newcomer 
in the aircraft field and its full military 
significance has not yet been fully exploited. 
However, although the first American heli- 
copter flew in 1940, its usefulness to the 
Armed Forces has progressed tremendously 
in the short span since that time. 

The helicopter is unsurpassed as a rescue 
vehicle. It is presently being tested by the 
Army ground forces for air observation pur- 
poses, as a general utility aircraft, and is 
being investigated as a possible airborne 
assault vehicle. These are the prime mili- 
tary applications to date, however there are 
many other miscellaneous uses, such as the 
laying of communication lines, laying of 
pipelines, radar calibration, mapping, etc. 

It is our feeling that the helicopter has 
unlimited possibilities. We believe it is 
the vital link necessary to complete the chain 
between surface and air transportation. It 
has the ability to operate from terrain such 
as mountains, swamps, jungles, or certain 
places in the Arctic, where other modes of 
transportation would be difficult or impos- 
sible. These characteristics make it indis- 
pensable in certain aspects of military op- 
erations. 

However, despite its proven present value, 
many years of research and development will 
be required before the helicopter is perfected 
and its possibilities effectively realized. 
Practical budget limitations of the Armed 
Forces necessarily limit funds which can be 
expended for research and engineering on 
helicopter aircraft. It is vital to us that 
profitable commercial and civil applications 
be exploited in order that unit costs may 
be reduced to the lowest possible level. 

The Air Forces has followed the experi- 
ments of the Post Office Department with 
keen interest. It seems to us that you have 
been wise in making early application of the 
potentialities of the helicopter to solve your 
problem of attaining the world’s most effi- 
cient air-mail service. You had admin- 
istered your experiments in a most impres- 
sive manner and we feel that you have ef- 
fectively demonstrated the value of the heli- 
copter to your activity. We believe that it 
is undoubtedly a most substantial contribu- 
tion and that in the end it will contribute 
to the national defense in lending support 
to our vital aircraft industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bryant L. BOATNER, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Deputy Chief of Air Staff. 
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OCTOBER 11, 1948. 
Hon. JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re Chicago Helicopter Service, Case, Docket 

No. 2384, et al. 

DEAR Mr. O'CONNELL: It has come to the 
attention of the Department of the Air Force 
that the Chicago Helicopter Service case has 
been delayed in order to permit the Post Of- 
fice Department to develop some additional 
data concerning truck costs, At the time of 
the hearing in this proceeding held in Chica- 
go in September 1947, the Air Force took an 
active interest in supporting the develop- 
ment of the helicopter through the issuance 
of a certificate by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. A letter to this effect, dated August 
13, 1947, to Frank Delaney, Solicitor, Post 
Office Department, from Brig. Gen. B. L. 
Boatner, Deputy Chief of Air Staff, and a 
letter dated August 25, 1947, to the Postmas- 
ter General from Kenneth C, Royall, then 
Secretary of War, endorsing and adopting 
General Boatner's letter, were submitted to 
the Post Office Department. I understand 
that a copy of each of these letters is in the 
record as a part of the exhibits submitted by 
the Post Office Department, but for your 
convenience, I am enclosing a copy of each 
of them. 

In order that you may have the current 
position of the Department of the Air Force 
in this matter, the Department desires to 
express its active interest in helicopter devel- 
opment from the national defense point of 
view. In this connection the Department 
reaffirms the views expressed on behalf of the 
Department’s predecessor, the Army Air 
Forces, that it is vital to us that commercial 
and civil development of the helicopter be 
exploited. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. Barrows, 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remark: at this point in the 
Recorp, and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ARE IN 
ORDER NOW 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us today, amounting to 
several hundred million dollars, is a part 
of the huge request of the administra- 
tion for running the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. It is of course conceded that 
a tremendous amount of funds is re- 
quired for the administration of the 
affairs of our country and the require- 
ments are even greater by reason of the 
need for increasing and expanding of 
our national-defense progam. The Con- 
gress assumes a greater responsibility 
than ever with respect to the approval 
or disapproval of the items that come 
before it for consideration and vote. 
The President has submitted, and the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved, re- 
quests for appropriations, outside of 
what is known as contract authoriza- 
tions, of more than $75,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952. In addition to the 
$75,000,000,000, there are requests for 
several billion dollars more by reason 
of what is known as authorization bills 
heretofore approved by Congress. 
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Approximately one-fourth of the total 
request is for nondefense expenditure. 
This does include, however, about 8 per- 
cent interest payments on the national 
debt. When the budget for next year 
was submitted to Congress the President 
indicated an increase in taxes of $16,- 
500,000,000, which, combined with esti- 
mates of tax receipts for the fiscal year 
1952 of $55,500,000,000, would balance the 
budget. 

If any success is to be made toward 
balancing the budget, and paying as we 
go for defense activities, every dollar 
saved with respect to nondefense activ- 
ities means a dollar less required from 
the taxpayers. 

I should also add that Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder forecasts an expendi- 
ture of not less than $75,000,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. It is appalling and 
dangerous to contemplate $25,000,000,000 
a year deficits. They have got to be 
wiped out or at least greatly reduced 
if we are going to save this country from 
financial chaos. 

It is my view that we can reduce non- 
defense expenditures without injury to 
anyone by approximately seven or eight 
billion dollars. 

Very few rivers and harbors and recla- 
mation projects are essential to the de- 
tense effort. We ought not to begin any 
of these projects at the present time, 
We will do well to complete those already 
started. One project alone, the St. Law- 
rence seaway, is estimated to cost 
$1,500,000,000, if and when completed, 
If we will cut our domestic long-term 
commitments us we should there could 
be a saving of more than $3,000,000,000. 

We have more people on the Federal 
payroll right now than we have ever had 
before, excepting during a very brief pe- 
riod in World War II. The total employ- 
ment on the Federal payroll, I am in- 
formed, has reached a figure of 2,200,- 
000 of which approximately 1,200,000 are 
in civilian agencies. No agencies should 
be permitted to employ any more people 
than they absolutely require, except and 
until a definite showing of a need is 
made, and it must be for national de- 
fense only. Furthermore, if every agency 
would cut out activities unnecessary in 
consideration of the tremendous cost of 
Government and the need to carry on 
the defense program, a saving could be 
made in that field alone of between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. 

We are spending approximately 
$4,000,000,000 a year for foreign economic 
aid. We are also spending billions of 
dollars in military aid in foreign coun- 
tries. You will be interested in knowing 
that the President's budget has requested 
an expenditure of $10,900,000,000 for for- 
eign military and economic aid and other 
services. This includes approximately 
$4,000,000,000 for ECA. I say we ought 
to at least cut out the ECA and save the 
$4,000,000,000. Not only that, but we can 
scrutinize the remainder of the expendi- 
ture for military aid in foreign countries 
and make sure it is expended judiciously. 

There must be a genuine attempt to 
cut nonwar activities, including all pork- 
barrel projects, and there must be no 
appropriations to initiate new spending 
projects. As suggested above, when new 
projects are started, our Government is 
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charged with millions and billions of 
dollars of proposals that we cannot 
alford, 

You may be interested in knowing that 
in the present budget approximately 
$50,000,000 is requested to start six 
public-works projects that when com- 
pleted would cost approximately $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no good reason 
why we should assume the expenditures 
of the military. Ifter all, Congress is 
more or less of a guardian of the tax- 
payers’ funds of this country, so we 
should examine these items from time to 
time and make sure, as far as we can, 
that the money is not expended 
extravagantly, 

There is going to be a tremendous 
amount of pressure for the expenditure 
of funds in the name of national defense, 
I will not have time to discuss that mat- 
ter except for one example, the St. Law- 
rence seaway, which I have mentioned 
before, and which has been before Con- 
gress for many years. Now, the St. Law- 
rence seaway is asking for the modest 
sum of $4,000,000 and the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for $3,000,000, just to 
start the projects along. There are 
many others, but I will not have time to 
discuss them at the present time. What 
we ought to do is to rescind a number of 
the public-works projects that have not 
yet been started and let them stand by 
until the national and international pic- 
ture clears up. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has passed when 
Congress should write blank checks to 
any agency or to the President himself, 
It is the Congress that ought to scruti- 
nize every piece of legislation and every 
expenditure. It should be done in the 
light of the absolute needs for such ex- 
penditures and certainly in considera- 
tion of the condition of the Federal 
Treasury that is already showing a defi- 
cit of more than $250,000,000,000, Con- 
gress must assert itself in respect to 
Federal expenditures. It must cut out 
“logrolling and pork barrel“ procedures, 
It is the only way by which we are going 
to save our country from a spiral of 
inflation that will weaken us beyond 
control. We have got to put on the 
brakes and save our country from bank- 
ruptcy. We can if we will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
iMr. O'Hara] for 6 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always firmly believed in the rule of the 
House that we should not attempt to 
legislate on an appropriation bill. This 
is about as perfect an example as I have 
ever seen since I have been a Member 
of the House of Representatives. This is 
like operating on a small boil on your 
hand with a meat ax. Let me call your 
attention to a few things which would 
happen. The language in the bill would 
completely affect the Transportation Act 
of 1939. It would completely affect the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. It would 
affect in every way that I can conceive 
of the right of the Postmaster General 
to control the delivery of mail. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield. 
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Mr. PRIEST. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that this amendment 
would do it. He means the language in 
the bill, does he not? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes; I mean the lan- 
guage in the bill. I thank my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, let us follow the lan- 
guage here which says that the Post- 
master General must use the route which 
he determines to be less costly than 
other available and equally satisfactory 
methods. It might be more economical 
to use an oxcart of the old pony express 
or some other means of transportation. 
This language is so broad that the Post- 
master General says he is haunted by it 
and he does not want it. We are being 
asked to pass in this appropriation bill 
on a sulject which, for example, would 
come within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House affecting the carriage 
of mail by steamship. It would affect 
the carriage of mail by air and the car- 
riage of mail by star routes, or any other 
means of carrying the mail. 

If we leave this language in the bill 
it is going to completely affect the whole 
transportation system. Our national 
defense comes into the picture in the 
matter of fixing of rates by the ICC, 
They certainly must take into consid- 
eration the tremendously important 
part that the railroads play, not only in 
our economic system, but in our na- 
tional defense. We all recognize that. 
In the licensing for the transportation 
of mail by air by the CAB, what do they 
have to do? What does that quasi-ju- 
dicial body, the CAB, have to do? They 
must take into consideration the public 
interest, the national defense, and all of 
the things that enter into the picture. 
In effect it is not intended that we, let 
me say to my friend from Virginia, es- 
tablish a complete monopoly in the larg- 
er airlines as opposed to the smaller air- 
lines or the feeder airlines. I do not 
think there can be any question about 
that. 

The thing to do is to let the proper 
committees after full hearings deter- 
mine this matter. Let me say I cannot 
agree, and I have not had the benefit of 
any hearings, and my judgment would 
certainly be snap judgment, that there 


was a great part of wisdom in one of 


these developments, the helicopter, or 
the use of it, in one of these cities. I 
am convinced that it was a wise thing 
to do; but on the other hand it has been 
a tremendously important thing in this 
aid which has been given by the Post 
Office Department in the transportation 
of this mail and the development and 
the training as I understand of pilots 
and in the improvement of equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that before we 
move in anything that is as important 
as this that we will let the Committee on 
the Post Office and Civil Service, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at least, hold hearings so that 
we may have the facts before us when 
we proceed. Let us not proceed blindly. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man. I hope the amendment to strike 
this from the bill will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CHATHAM], 
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(Mr. MANSFIELD, by unanimous con- 
sent, yielded the time allotted to him to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CHATHAM.) 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I oppose this language is that it 
gives enormous powers to what has 
normally in my lifetime been the great- 
est political office in our Government. I 
will admit that I think the present Post- 
master General is a wonderful man who 
has come up from the ranks, but nor- 
mally we have not had that type of man 
as Postmaster General, and under this 
language giving the Postmaster Gen- 
eral complete authority over all types of 
transportation, I think it would be fool- 
ish indeed for us to extend that power. 
As all of you know, I am rather inter- 
ested in the development of air 
transportation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
there was good reason for the Congress 
of the United States many years ago to 
adopt a policy that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should set rates inso- 
far as utility services to the people of 
the United States were concerned? And 
is it not equally true that there was some 
good reason that the Congress of the 
United States adopted a policy that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board would have au- 
thority to set rates insofar as air trans- 
portation is concerned? 

Mr. CHATHAM. That has been my 
understanding. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not a fact 
that those policies were adopted after 
exhaustive hearings before the commit- 
tees involved? To permit this change 
as this language here provides in this 
limitation of authority would by one 
stroke, without hearings or anything 
else, change the entire policy that the 
Congress decided was for the best inter- 
ests of the people of the country. 

Mr. CHATHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that un- 
der this language if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral wanted to use a donkey and cart 
in my part of North Carolina he could, 
for certainly it would be cheaper than 
any other way I know. If this grant of 
power is given under the desire to stop 
the use of helicopters, why not stop the 
use of helicopters by substantive legis- 
lation? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. If a donkey and cart 
furnishes equally satisfactory service to 
the other means of transportation is 
there any reason why,we should not use 
a donkey and cart? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I think every reason, 
sir, because some of the people do not 
care when they get their mail even in 
my district. But I feel that even the 
development of helicopters is most im- 
portant. About us everywhere we see a 
world in crisis and helicopters play a 
very important role. The chairman of 
the Interstate Subcommittee a few mo- 
ments ago said this amounted to about 
$500,000 for the helicopters that are be- 
ing asked for this year, but next year it 
will be more than $500,000, We speak 
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of $500,000 as though it were nothing, 
and granting the Postmaster General 
powers that I have not secn granted any- 
where else and that I do not think have 
ever been granted, and I do not think 
they should be granted here. I am for 
curtailing some of the powers rather 
than granting more. Instead of spend- 
ing $500,000 why not tackle the propo- 
sition of trying to save $500,000,000 by 
cutting out a lot of these subsidies? 

The development of helicopters is im- 
portant, very important, and if they 
were to be developed by the military, as 
the Postmaster General said, it would 
cost many times as much. The early 
air-mail policy in World War I developed 
airplane pilots and great transport pi- 
lots; bomber pilots and other pilots were 
developed in World War II. 

These helicopter pilots are rescuing 
men in Korea today, they are taking out 
the wounded. I saw a man fall into the 
Caribbean. A helicopter picked him up 
7 miles away and saved his life. I do 
not care if it cost $500,000 if it saves 
lives of American boys. We are develop- 
ing something for national defense. If 
they want to limit the amount of money 
for helicopters, I would be against that. 
We are giving the Postmaster General 
power which I think will change our 
whole mail system. I certainly am op- 
posed to the pending amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Speaking of heli- 
copters, it seems to me I read in the 
paper recently something to the effect 
that the Marine Corps has saved some- 
thing like 1,500 men who were shot down 
either on land or in the sea around Korea 
since the start of the fight there last 
June. Furthermore, getting back to this 
particular bill, it is my impression, and 
I wish the gentleman will correct me if 
I am wrong, that the Army and Navy 
Air Forces are against this particular 
provision of the bill? . 

Mr. CHATHAM. I have been told they 
are against it. Referring back to the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board he says these helicopter-trained 
pilots are rescuing wounded soldiers in 
Korea today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, it is al- 
ways with a great deal of reluctance that 
I rise here to oppose any provision sug- 
gested by my good friend from Virginia, 
the chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling this bill. He and his subcommit- 
tee have done a very excellent job on this 
bill. 

However, I rise at this time to support 
the pending amendment which will 
strike this language from the bill. Iam 
a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and in my 
opinion the language is extremely dan- 
gerous for the future of our country. As 
the gentleman from Arkansas and the 
gentleman from California have said, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has studied this matter, is 
now in the process of studying it further, 
and will report legislation to this House 
some time during the current session to 
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do the job that I believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia hopes 
to do by this language in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
North Carolina said that this is a very 
broad grant of authority to one indi- 
vidual at a time when the unwise use of 
that power might seriously handicap 
the defense effort of the United States, 
and might seriously handicap the trans- 
portation system of our country. This 
language does, in my opinion, based on 
hearings before our own committee, 
seriously affect the Transportation Act; 
it seriously affects the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and the Interstate Commerce 
Act, all without any supporting evidence 
insofar as detailed hearings and testi- 
mony are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, as reluctant as I am to 
oppose the. committee on any of its 
recommendations, I hope very much that 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
be adopted and that this language may 
be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rare that I part company with my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia, who is so able, so honest, 
and so sincere; however, I did file a 
minority report on this bill and I desire 
to read therefrom: 

It is improper procedure and it poses a 
possible threat to our total national interest 
in time of conflict to employ the use of a 
legislative rider to an appropriation bill in 
order to alter the purpose and intent of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act under the name of 
economies which are disputable. The rider 
is directed particvlarly against helicopter 
mail service at a time when the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
again has under consideration a bill to pro- 
vide for separation of air-mail pay and sub- 
sidy. 


I invite particular attention to the fact 
that we had only one witness before us 
on this very important item and not 
more than 10 questions were asked of 
this witness, the Postmaster General of 
the United States, who incidentally said 
in part: 

If you transfer from the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the Military Department the 
problem of promoting and advancing com- 
mercial aviation as the Post Office Depart- 
ment has since 1918, you would spend far 
more money of the taxpayers to the military 
service in supporting that program than 
you would in the postal service. 


He added: 
The use of the helicopter has never been 


better demonstrated than it has in the 
Korean situation. 


Then we had another witness before 
our subcommittee. That witness was 
D. W. Rentzel, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, who is dead set 
against this rider. I have in my hand a 
memorandum from him, dated yester- 
day, asking me to do all I can to head 
off this ill-considered rider, 

May I also point out to you that an 
application from the New York metro- 
politan area for helicopter mail and 
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passenger service, supported by the Port 
Authority of New York, is now pending 
before the Board and the committee. 
Our committee has been advised in- 
formally that it will probably receive 
favorable consideration if this rider is 
stricken out. It involves the use of 10 or 
13 helicopters. Highly trained heli- 
copter pilots and facilities would cer- 
tainly prove a godsend to this prime 
target area in the event of atomic bomb 
attacks. 

No witnesses from the National Defense 
Establishment were called before our 
subcommittee, only the formal testimony 
of one witness, the Postmaster General 
of the United States. It is sought in this 
rider to distort a settled policy of the 
Congress in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 to keep our planes flying so that they 
will be prepared for M-day; that is, pre- 
paredness with pilots, facilities, and 
planes. 

(Mr. Passman asked and was given 
permission to yield tne time allotted him 
to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Gary.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been talking a lot the past 2 days about 
economy. Here is an opportunity to 
practice it. The statement has been 
made that the controversial provision in 
this bill was defeated last year. We did 
have a similar provision on the floor last 
year, but there was objection to the lan- 
guage, and consequently we have changed 
the language in the present bill to con- 
form with the suggestions that were made 
last year. I do not see how anyone who 
is in favor of economy can possibly ob- 
ject to the language in this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I want to say that I do 
not see how we can afford to adopt this 
amendment. I believe that the over- 
reaching on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been an abuse that 
this provision will correct. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Let me read this language: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no part of any funds appropriated to 
the Post Office Department shall hereafter 
be used for the transportation (within the 
continental limits of the United States) of 
mail over any route or by any means which 


the Postmaster General determines to be 
more costly— 


He must first determine that the route 
or means is more costly. If, therefore, 
he accepts any other route, we save 
money, because the rejected route is more 
costly. 

Further, the provision reads— 


than other available and equally satisfactory 
routes or means. 


The Postmaster General must also de- 
termine, therefore, that the route or 
means which he uses is equally satisfac- 
tory. How anyone can oppose that lan- 
guage I do not know. 

I want to say here that there have been 
a lot of red herrings drawn across this 
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trail. This language has absolutely no 
application to railroads. The Postmaster 
General has the authority under the 
present law to use railroads or not, as he 
sees fit. 

Insofar as airplane mail is concerned, 
where people pay additional postage for 
air mail, it will be carried by air; and 
insofar as the national defense is con- 
cerned, the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
told me just a few minutes ago that the 
provision would not affect the national 
defense because, he said, they are ap- 
propriating billions of dolars for the de- 
velopment of the Air Force, and this heli- 
copter service at the various airports 
would have no effect whatever on the 
defense program. 

Let us see what the Postmaster says 
about it: 

I think a general law to the effect that the 
Postmaster General had authority to avail 
himself, or the Department avail itself, of 
any mode of transportatior would be a 
greater expediter of the mails and probably 
more economical. I think some such law 
should be vassed. It should be in general 
terms to authorize the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Postmaster General, by negotia- 
tion with carriers, to transport mail by not 
only the cheapest method but by the method 
which gives the best postal service. It might 


not be cheaper, but it might provide better 
service. 


That is all this provision does. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am sure my dis- 
tinguished chairman will recall the testi- 
mony of Mr. Redding, who handles all 
transportation matters for the Post Office 
Department. Ho said this: 


I happen to know that the Los Angeles 


service is now training military pilots in the 


use of helicopters for the military service. 
Those pilots are going directly into the serv- 
ice in Korea. 


Mr. GARY. If the Armed Forces are 
going to use some of the helicopters that 
are now being used in Chicago for the 
mail service, God save the United States. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
there are only nine helicopters in service 
in both Chicago and Los Angeles? Cer- 
tainly you could not train very many 
pilots with nine helicopters. ; 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Ii has not been clear to 
me who would make the determination 
under this language as to the question of 
equally satisfactory delivery. 

Mr. GARY. The Postmaster General 
would make the determination. He must 
determine that the service that is used 
is equally satisfactory before he can 
make the change. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. I have a statement 
here that was signed by the former Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, in answer to 
the gentleman from Texas, in which he 
says, 

In this connection the Department— 


Meaning the Air Fcrce— 
reaffirms the views expressed in behalf of the 
Department’s predecessor, the Army Air 
Force, that it is vital to us that commercial 
and civil development of the helicopter be 
exploited. 


Mr.GARY. Commercial and civil, but 
not necessarily mail service. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Thai is commercial 
and civil; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 71, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 206. This title may be cited as the 
“Post Office Department Appropriation Act, 
1952.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to pro- 
long the work of the Committee this af- 
ternoon and would not take this time 
except to make very surg that the record 
is clear and that the understanding of 
the Members is clear. 

A question arose as to the use by the 
Committee on ‘Appropriations of people 
in the Government agencies to carry on 
investigations, 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
undertook to predicate his whole defense 
of his position on the proposition that 
agents of the FBI were the only persons 
in the Government so employed. 

Let me say first of all, as far as I 
could understand and discover, no Mem- 
ber who raised any question about the 
use of any such agents was questioning 
in any way the great position, the in- 
tegrity, and the competence of Mr. 
Hoover, or anyone in the FBI. 

Suggestion was made that bureau- 
crats were employed to check on other 
bureaucrats, I specifically asked the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] if 
it was not true that he reported twice 
a year for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee agents or personnel in other depart- 
ments of the Government than the FBI 
so employed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. His answer and his previ- 
ous statements were that only agents 
from the FBI were so employed by the 
Committee on Appropriations in its in- 
vestigations. 

May I say here and now that he either 
did not know what was going on in his 
own committee or wuat he himself had 
reported for his committee, or he did 
not choose tc enlighten the members of 
this committee as to what was going on. 
One thing is obvicus. He was trying to 
hide behind the skirts of the FBI. 

If you will look in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 25, 1951, you will find 
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there a report from the Committee on 
Appropriations signed by none other 
than the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] himself, as chairman of the 
committee which recites under the re- 
quirements of the Reorganization Act, 
the people so employ2d by the committee. 
Significantly it is headed ‘Investigation 
Staff.” And lo and behold there are two 
places where men from the FBI are indi- 
cated as having been so employed. Then 
let me read you the list otherwise: 

Atomic Energy Commission, Civil Service 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Security Agency, Department of Labor, De- 
partment of the Navy, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Panama Canal, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the Treasury De- 
partment. 


When the Committee rises and we are 
in the House, I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent to include all of that re- 
port in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks. I hope also to have the total 
figure as to how much actually went to 
FBI people employed by the Committee 
on Appropriations and how much went 
to agents of the Government, employed 
in other agencies of the Government. 

Under leave to extend I now state that 
the report signed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] himself on Janu- 
ary 14 of this year shows a total of $10,- 
410.55 paid to personnel of FBI and $52,- 
537.33 paid to personnel of other agen- 
cies of the Government. 

In other words, may I say again it is 
perfectly obvious now that if the chair- 
man of the committee understood and 
knew what was in the report that he 
himself filed for the last 6-month pe- 
riod, he would have known when I 
asked him the question that other agents 
of other departments of the Govern- 
ment were employed by the Committee 
on Appropriations on its investigation 
staff. We knew what was in the report 
he should have given us the facts clearly 
and without equivocation. 

It is now abundantly clear that the 
suggestions and representations which 
were made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CovupErt], and others were in 
complete accord with what are the facts. 

Mr, Chairman, I am thankful for this 
time in order to clarify the situation. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGATE 

STAFF) 
JANUARY 15, 1951. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


James J. Maloney Chief 83 27 274. 7 od 


Frederic D. Vechery..| Investiantor 4, 170. 
Hazel N. Ward. Clerk-stenographer..| 1,809. 24 
Auna R. NI urabito 8 1, 686. 12 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession pew 
6-month 
period 
REIMBURSEMENTS TO 
GOVERNMENT AGEN- 
CIES 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 
Albert P. Poliman.| Investigator $2, 725. 80 
Ned Willlams . do 2, 250. 00 
Civil Service Com- 
mission: 
5 tt 
eorge R. Boss. . . do. 798, 4 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation: 
pean ¥ Nagent . d eee 3,900. 64 
mate . 3, 496. 66 
Paul id. Travers eae P ey PE Ers 2, 238, 47 
Interstate Commerce doo 1, 496.14 
Commission: Alexis 
P. Bukovsky. 
Federal Power Com- 
mission: 
Oscar A. Arnold. . do --.--2.- 3. 402. 30 
Arne H. Ronka . do- 3, 461. 50 
* Security ` 
‘Charles M. Erie: do. 2, 100. 00 
man. 
C. Erwin Rice 8, 702. 11 
Department of Labor: . do 1, 349, 99 
‘harles E. Hutsler. 
Department of. the 
Donald o 3, 465. 28 
terson. 
Tanl G Rowe. hess a noname 3, 088. 96 
Securities and Ex- 
change Commission: 
Michael J. La- do 1, 847. 32 
Padula. > 
Joseph Bernstein 1 1, 829. 21 
The Panama Canal: 
Edwin M. Me . do hai 3, 118. 20 
Ginnis. 
Augustus C. Me- . do- -...-- 3, 461, 55 
dinger. 
Nelson E. Wise. .. do TNG 2, 561. 20 
Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: 
Stephen J. Grillo. K 
Joe M. Hansman 2, 855. 38 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation: 
Maurice A. Hickey.| Temporary clerical 187. 99 
assistant, 
Frederick C. Fehl. e 490, 79 
Federal Security f..... — E 97, 24 
Agency: Irene 
Bialek. 
Treasury 2 
Frances E. Dono- 9 141. 12 
van. 
Anna Mae G 125, 44 
Fleishell. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures ....------- 2min $150, 000. 00 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee, 31, 

1950. 96, 083, 15 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1950. 53, 916. 85 
ree of bills rendered for prior fiscal 
pegs ER ee aa es RT 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues and the people of the United 
States to a most significant victory for 
the peoples of the free world in their 
determination to achieve peace. Yester- 
day at the sessions of the deputies of the 
Foreign Ministers in Paris the Russian 
delegate, Mr. Gromyko, finally accepted 
in rather vague terms the proposals of 
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the peoples of the free world that all na- 
tions accept international inspection of 
armaments. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember in 1948 
when the General Assembly met in Paris 
the French Delegation proposed inter- 
national inspection. It was approved by 
an overwhelming vote by the General 
Assembly, but was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. 

I do not claim that this is something 
to be accepted without careful scrutiny 
of the sincerity and motives of the Soviet 
Union, but I do believe that we the peo- 
ple of the United States, the leaders of 
the free world, must be proud today that 
we have at least achieved a major vic- 
tory forcing the Russians to accept this 
basic premise for peace. 

“Why,” may some of us ask, “have the 
Russians finally, after 2. years, accepted 
international inspection of arma- 
ments?” I think for one very simple 
reason—the force of world public 
opinion. The needle has burst the bal- 
loon of Russian peace propaganda. For 
any thinking human being or citizen, no 
matter in what part of the world he may 
live, could never reconcile Russia's claim 
that it was for peace and then its re- 
fusal to accept international inspection 
of its armaments. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like also to 
point out that we here in the United 
States have never been able to hide and 
have never desired to hide the extent to 
which this country is under arms. We 
know just—and all you have to do is 
pick up the newspaper—we know just 
how many men we have in our Armed 
Forces. One need only read our con- 
gressional reports and bills to know how 
many ships are commissioned in the 
Navy and how many aircraft groups are 
commissioned in our Air Force. It is 
impossible to obtain this information 
from Soviet Russia or any of its setellite 
nations. But if they sincerely have ac- 
cepted this, great principle of interna- 
tional inspection of armaments for 
which the free world has been fighting, 
then a great victory for the cause of 
peace has been achieved by the free na- 
tions and by the western world. 

May I add in closing that I hope our 
State Department will seize upon this 
achievement and will carry it into every 
home in every part of the world, to em- 
phasize once again the determination of 
the people of the United States to 
achieve an honest, a decent, a just peace 
for all nations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OP WASHINGTON 

Not to exceed $950,000 (to be on an accrual 
basis) of the funds of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington shall be available dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for all administra- 
tive expenses of the bank, including not to 
exceed $25,000 for temporary services, as 
euthorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) : Provided, That neces- 
sary expenses (including special services per- 
formed on a contract or fee basis, but not 
including other personal services) in con- 
nection with the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, improvement, or disposition of 
any real or personal property belonging to 
the bank or in which it has an interest in- 
cluding expenses of collections of pledged 
coliateral, or the investigation or appraisal 
of any property in respect to which an ap- 
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plication for a loan has been made, shall be 
considered as nonadministrative expenses 
for the purposes hereof, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I wish to take just 2 or 
3 minutes to discuss this matter per- 
taining to the Export-Import Bank. 
Chairman Gaston told us that the Bank 
is doing business on all the continents 
and some 40 countries throughout the 
world. The testimony also indicates that 
the Export-Import Bank is very largely 
carrying on the work which is embraced 
in what I understand to be the general 
concept of the so-called plan 4 of the 
President. Chairman Gaston also refers 
to a lot of other work which is being 
carried on in different parts of the world 
under funds known as Grant funds, and 
all of which conforms with a general 
conception of point 4. 

There are very interesting discussions 
on page 393 of the hearings, and I wish 
to ask the chairman of the committee, 
or the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. James], a member of the committee, 
if he is present, if in the closing of the 
testimony the committee thoroughly un- 
derstands that the Export-Import Bank 
is not soliciting plan 4 loans, or, you 
might say, soliciting any other type of 
loans other than those which have to 
do with the supply of strategic materials 
for the defense effort? Does the chair- 
man desire to answer that? In other 
words, is it the committee’s understand- 
ing that the Export-Import Bank does 
not directly or indirectly solicit loans 
in foreign countries other than those 
loans which have to do with the supply- 
ing of strategic materials for the defense 
effort? 

Mr. GARY. That is our understand- 
ing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that un- 
derstanding could be obtained from the 
testimony, but at the.same time I think 
the testimony which is printed here in 
the hearings will lead anyone who does 
not want to narrow their views, to the 
belief that the Export-Import Bank is 
soliciting other types of loans; and here 
is what I refer to: 

Mr. Gaston. What I mean is this: That 
under Mr. Sauer’s direction, he and one of 
our economists and other members of the 
staff have sought out people in the Govern- 


ment and talked to them about this strategic 
materials supply situation. 


Then he goes on and says this: 


That statement relates only to strategic 
materials, to defense items. It relates only 
to our operations within the Government to 
find out where we could be helpful and to 
what extent. 


Then Mr. James asked: 


The sense of that is that you would be 
more than commonly interested in sugges- 
tions brought to you, for instance, out of the 
point 4 or like program but which your 
staff does not solicit? 


And Mr. Gaston replied: 

Yes. I have said we do not send people 
into the field. That is not entirely true. 
We have sent people up into Canada to look 
into the cobalt situation, because we have 
heard only vague statements as to what the 
cobalt situation was. 
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I gather from that language that the 
staff of the Export-Import Bank through 
that statement announces to the world 
that the Bank is in a responsive mood 
to make loans under the plan 4 program. 

I want to get that in the RECORD, un- 
less the committee wishes to deny that 
assumption because I think it is neces- 
sary for our people who will be later 
called upon to support plan 4 and to the 
extent of many billions of dollars, should 
know that the Export-Import Bank is 
already carrying on a very substantial 
part of that work. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smit of Virginia, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on two amendments, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH], page 14, line 24, and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
3 (Mr. Crosser], page 15, lines 12 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put ther in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 24, after the word “service”, 


strike out 51,845,000, 000 and insert 
“$1,823,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. The yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 136, nays 138, not voting 159, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 20] 
YEAS—136 
Abbitt Baker Bus bey 
Abernethy Beall Butler 
Adair Belcher Byrnes, Wis. 
Allen, Calif, Bender Carlyle 
Andersen, Betts Case 
H. Carl Bishop hatham 
Andresen, Boggs, Del Chenoweth 
August H Bramblett Chiperfieid 
Arends Brehm urch 
Brown, Ohio Clevenger, 
Auchincloss Budge Cole, N. ¥. 
Ayres Buffett Colmer 


Cotton Hoffman, Mich. Reed, N. Y. 
Coudert Holmes Rogers, Fla. 
Cox Hope Rogers, Mass. 
Crawford Hull St. George 
Cunningham Hunter Schwabe 
Curtis, Mo. Jackson, Calif. Scott, 
Dague Jensen Hugh D. Jr. 
Davis, Wis. Jones, Scudder 
Denny Woodrow W. Shafer 
Devereux Judd Short 
D'Ewart Kean Simpson, Iil, 
Dolliver Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Dondero Kearns Sittler 
Doughton Keating Smith, Va. 
Eaton Kersten, Wis. Taber 
Ellsworth Kilburn Talle 
Fellows LeCompte Thompson, 
Fenton Lovre Mich. 
Ford McConnell Tollefson 
Gamble Mack, Wash. Towe 
Gathings Martin, Iowa Van Pelt 
George Meader Van Zandt 
Goodwin Merrow Vaughn 
Gossett Miller, Md. Velde 
Graham Miller, Nebr. Vorys 
Gross Morton 
Hale Nicholson Weichel 
Halleck Norblad Werdel 
Hand O'Hara Wigglesworth 
Harrison, Va. Phillips Willis 
Herter Pickett Wilscn, Tex. 
Heselton Potter Winstead 
Hess Prouty Wolcott 
Hillings Reece, Tenn. Wolverton 
Hinshaw Reed, 11 Wood, Ga. 
NAYS—138 

Addonizio Gregory O'Brien, Mich. 
Andrews Hagen Passman 
Aspinall Hall, Patten 
Bailey Edwin Arthur Patterson 
Bates, Ky. Hardy Perkins 
Battle Harris Poage 
Bennett, Fla. Hart Polk 
Bentsen Havenner Preston 

„La. Hays, Ark, Price 
Bolling Hébert Priest 
Breen Herlong uinn 
Brown, Ga. Howell Rabaut 
Bryson Irving ns 
Burdick Jackson, Wash. Ramsay 
Burleson James kin 
Burnside Javits Reams 
Burton Jones, Ala Ribicoff 
Camp Jones, Riley 
Canfield Hamilton C. Rivers 
Cannon Karsten, Mo. Roberts 
Carnahan Kelley, Pa. Robéson 
Celler h Rodino 
Chelf Kilday Rogers, Colo, 
Chudoff King Rogers, Tex. 
Cooley Kirwan Rooney 
Crosser Lane Roosevelt 
Davis, Ga Lanham Sadlak 
Denton Lantaff Sasscer 
Dorn Lind Secrest 
Doyle Lucas Seely-Brown 
Eberharter McCarthy Shelley 
Elliott McGrath Sikes 
Evins McGuire Smith, Miss 
Fallon McKinnon Spence 
Feighan McMillan Staggers 
Fisher Mack, III. Steed 
Flood Madden Stigler 
Fogarty Magee Teague 
Forand Mahon Thompson, Tex. 
Forrester Mansfield Thornberry 
Frazier Marshall Trimble 
Garmatz Morano Walter 
Gary Morgan Whitaker 
Granahan Multer Whitten 
Granger Murdock Wier 
Grant Norrell Yates 
Greenwood O'Brien, III. 

NOT VOTING—159 

Aandahl Bonner Dawson 
Albert Bosone Deane 
Allen, III Bow DeGraffenried 
Allen, La. Boykin Delaney 
Anderson, Calif. Bray Dempsey 
Anfuso Brooks Dingell 
Angell Brownson Dollinger 
Bakewell Buchanan Donohue 
Barden Buckley Donovan 
Baring Bush Durham 
Barrett Byrne, N. Y. Elston 
Bates, Mass. Clemente Engle 
Beamer Cole, Kans. Fernandez 
Beckworth Combs Fine 
Bennett, Mich. Cooper Fugate 
Berry Corbett Fulton 
Blackney Crumpacker Furcolo 
Blatnik Curtis, Nebr, Gavin 
Boiton Davis, Tenn. Gillette 
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Golden McCormack Riehlman 
Gordon McCulloch Sabath 
Gore McDonough Saylor 
Green McGregor Scott, Hardie 
Gwinn McMullen Scrivner 
Hall, McVey Sheehan 
Leonard W. Machrowicz Sheppard 
Harden Martin, Mass. Sieminski 
Harrison, Wyo. Mason Smith, Kans, 
Harvey Miller, Calif. Smith, Wis. 
Hays, Ohio Miller, N. Y. Springer 
Hedrick Mills Stanley 
Heffernan Mitchell Stefan 
Heller Morris Stockman 
Hill Morrison Sutton 
Hoeven Moulder Tackett 
Hoffman, II. Mumma Taylor 
Holifield Murphy Thomas 
Horan Murray, Tenn. Vail 
Jarman Murray, Wis Vinson 
Jenison Nelson Welch 
Jenkins O'Konski Wharton 
Johnson O'Neill Wheeler 
Jonas Ostertag Wickersham 
Jones, Mo, O'Toole Widnall 
Kee Patman Williams, Miss, 
Kelly, N. L. Philbin Williams, N. Y. 
Kennedy Poulson Wilson, Ind. 
Kerr Powell Withrow 
Klein Radwan Wood, Idaho 
Kluczynski Redden Woodruff 
Larcade Rees, Kans, Yorty 
Latham Regan Zablocki 
Lesinski Rhodes 
Lyle Richards 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Elston for, with Mr. Kerr against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Moulder 
against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Miller of 
California against. 

Mr. McCulloch for, with Mr. O'Neill against, 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr, 
Machrowicz against. 

Mr. Riehlman for, with Mr. Yorty against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr, 
O'Toole against. 

Mrs. Harden for, 
against. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. Furcolo 
against. 

Mr. Fugate for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Combs against. 

Mr. Latham for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Hedrick against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Rhodes against. 

Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Barrett of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Ostertag for, with Mr. Fine against, 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Dollinger against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Donohue against, 

Mr, Gavin for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Smith of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Gor- 
don against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr, 
Clemente against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mr. Klein 
against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mrs. Kelly of New York 
against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. Jarman against, 

Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. McCormack 
against. 

Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Heller against, 

Mr. Williams of New York for, with Mr, 
Heffernan against. 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Buckley against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Cor- 
bett. 

Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 


with Mr. Buchanan 
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Boykin with Mr. Harvey. 

Brooks with Mr. Hill. 

Stanley with Mr. Horan. 

Lesinski with Mr. Johnson, 

Fernandez with Mr. Wilson of Indiana, 
Powell with Mr. Widnall. 

Welch with Mr. Stefan. 

Kluczynski with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. Scrivner. 
-Richards with Mr. Saylor, 

Redden with Mr, Nelson. 

Sutton with Mr. Curtis of Nebraska, 
Tackett with Mr. McDonough, 
Wheeler with Mr. Beamer. 

Dingell with Mr. Angell. 

Green with Mrs. Bolton. 

Philbin with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Deane with Mr. Bakewell. 


Mr. Garras changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, strike out beginning with line 12 
down through line 18, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harris and Mr. 
HinsHaw) there were—yeas 147, nays 56. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
thirty-four Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ma engrossment and third reading of the 

III. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution and con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended; 
and 

H. Con. Res, 83. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the adjournment of the House 
from March 22, 1951, until April 2, 1951. 


PRRRRRRRERRRRRRRES 
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AUTHORIZING VESSELS OF CANADIAN 
REGISTRY TO TRANSPORT IRON ORE 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES PORTS ON 
THE GREAT LAKES DURING 1951 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2338) au- 
thorizing vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, this bi'l permits the use 
of Canadian vessels to haul ore. 

Mr, HART. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
are some of us insisting on having Ca- 
nadian vessels also haul grain. It is my 
understanding that an amendment 
would be offered to this bill so that the 
Canadian vessels could haul the grain as 
well as ore. 

Mr. HART. That matter was consid- 
ered, I will say to the gentleman, in com- 
mittee this morning, and it was decided, 
because of the essence of time with re- 
spect to the carrying of ore, that we 
would report out a bill dealing with grain 
later. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Then 
there will be other legislation which will 
permit the use of Canadian vessels to 
haul grain? 

Mr. HART. I am sure there will be, 
and I am sure it will be done right after 
the Easter recess. The matter was dis- 
cussed rather fully this morning, and the 
only reason grain was not included in 
the measure now before us was because 
time was of such essence for the trans- 
portation of the ore that it was thought 
better to introduce a separate bill re- 
specting the transportation of grain. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman that it will be prob- 
ably 30 days, at least, before the ice 
is out of the Great Lakes, so there may 
be ample time to amend this bill. I do 
not want to oppose this bill, the gentle- 
man understands. 

Mr. HART. I understand that, sir, 
and I appreciate it, But our information 
was to the effect that the ice would soon 
be breaking, and transportation would 
sdon begin on the Great Lakes. In fact, 
it was stated to me informally that they 
expected transportation to open on 
March 24, and certainly not later than 
the middle of April. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to have the gentleman know and the 
Recorp show that our storage capacity 
for grain out through the great Midwest 
is filled up to the limit. We are not able 
to get boxcars to ship that grain out of 
there, and we must use the Great Lakes 
as much as we can. We need boats to 
do so, and if the gentleman will bring up 
this other legislation, which I am sure 
he or some member of his committee will 
do, then we may be able to use those 
Canadian boats to haul the grain be- 
cause of lack of other facilities. 

Mr. HART. I will say that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BUTLER] 
expressed great interest in the transpor- 
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tation of grain this morning and I gave 
him the assurance and I give the gentle- 
man the assurance that upon the intro- 
duction of a bill there will be no time 


lost in bringing it up. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the bill is already 
prepared ana I will drop it in the hopper 
tomorrcw. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of 
emergency conditions in transportation on 
the Great Lakes, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 27 of the act of une 5, 
1920 (41 Stat. 999), as amended by act of 
April 11, 1935 (49 Stav. 154), and by act of 
July 2, 1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the provisions 
of any other act or regulation, vessels of 
Canadian registry shall be permitted to 
transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 
1951, ur until such earlier time as the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution or the Presi- 
dent by proclamation may designate, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 683) authoriz- 
ing vessels of Canadian registry to trans- 
port iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 
This is identical with the House bill just 
passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of 
emergency conditions in transportation on 
the Great Lakes, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 27 of the act of June 5, 
1920 (41 Stat. 999), as amended by act of 
April 11, 1935 (49 Stat. 154), and by act of 
July 2, 1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the provisions 
of any other act, or regulation, vessels of 
Canadian registry shall be permitted to 
transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes until December 31, 
1951, or until such earlier time as the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution or the Pres- 
ident by proclamation may designate. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings by which the bill H. R. 2338 was 
passed were vacated, and the bill was 
laid on the table. 


THE McMAHON-RIBICOFF RESOLUTION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter from 
the Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 57 intended to express the 
peaceful intentions of the United States 
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and the friendship of the American peo- 
ple for all other peoples, and especially 
for the people of the Soviet Union. Two 
colleagues, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CHATHAM] and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HOWELL], 
introduced similar measures in the 
House. In the other body a similar 
resolution was introduced by the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Maxon], with the support of 22 distin- 
guished Members of that body. This 
resolution has come to be known as the 
MeMahon-Ribicoff resolution. 

A few days ago an inquiry was sent 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to the Secretary of State asking his views 
on House Concurrent Resolution 57. He 
has sent an answer which I believe to be 
a state paper of high order. It appears 
at the end of my remarks. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
plans to take this resolution up for action 
in the near future. In due course it will 
come before the House. I trust that it 
will draw overwhelming support so that 
its important message may be helped to 
pierce the iron curtain with the utmost 
effectiveness. 

This resolution and the Secretary of 
State’s able explanation of its impor- 
tance in our national policy concern 
matters far above the plane of party 
differences. They lie at the heart of the 
hopes and intentions which unite us as a 
people. 

Our hope is for peace—a peace based 
not simply on moral default to the ene- 
mies of liberty and reason, but a peace 
representing a common quest of the 
things that are good and decent in the 
world’s life. Peace is not just the ab- 
sence of violence. Peace means influ- 
encing the world environment in ways 
that we honestly believe to be consistent 
with our duty to ourselves and conducive 
to the growth of dignity and decency in 
world affairs, not to their decline. 

Our earnes’ hope is that the men who 
rule the Soviet Union can be caused to 
permit an honest statement of our inten- 
tions to go through to the peoples under 
their control. Even without their help, 
we must use every practical means of 
getting the truth through the iron 
curtain. 

As rational men, believing in peace, 
we must miss no chance to get over to 
the Soviet rulers the idea of their his- 
toric opportunity to help in setting the 
world on a new and hopeful course. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 20, 1951. 
The Hon. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kee: Your letter of March 7, 
1951, gives me opportunity to endorse ex- 
plicitly and emphatically the McMahon- 
Ribicoff resolution reaffirming the abiding 
friendship of the American people for all 


other peoples, including the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

I wish to commend the legislative initia- 
tive in this vital matter. I hope that it 
wili prove possible to have favorable action 
completed by the Congress in the near fu- 
ture. I am sending a similar letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate. 
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Three aspects of the resolution impress me 
particularly. 

The first is the yoicing of the American 
people’s fervent, profound desire for peace. 
The resolution well expresses this as our 
goal now and ever. After taking note of the 
“terrible danger to all free peoples“ as the 
circumstance compelling us reluctantly to 
rearm, the resolution affirms that we “desire 
neither war with the Soviet Union nor the 
terrible consequences of such a war.” It 
notes our preference to devote our energies 
to peaceful pursuits.” It finds cogent sup- 
port of this in our willingness “to share all 
that is good in atomic energy, asking in re- 
turn only safeguards against the evil in the 
atom.“ 

I note that the resolution proclaims our 
aim not simply in the word “peace” but as 
just and lasting peace. It links this with 
the dignity of man and the moral princi- 
ples which alone lend meaning to his exist- 
ence. This concept is echoed in a refer- 
ence to our determination to defend free- 
dom. 

It is well that the resolution makes clear 
that while we covet peace, we will not sell 
our souls for it. The peace we seek is not 
simply the absence of war but a sound and 
free collaboration among nations in a pat- 
tern of responsibility based on mutual re- 
spect. Peace in the first sense might be 
obtained by moral capitulation. Peace in 
the sense of our seeking can be achieved 
and held only by long, hard effort, We and 
our allies with us are determined to create 
that kind of peace. The goal would be 
brought incalculably nearer with help rather 
than hindrance from the Soviet Union. 

That brings me to the second point of 
special significance. It is well that in af- 
firming our friendship for all peoples the 
resolution specifies the peoples of the So- 
viet Union. That special concern to ex- 
press our friendship extends, I am sure, to 
all other peoples in Europe and Asia, includ- 
ing China, how suffering the tragedy of life 
behind the iron curtain. The great struc- 
ture of peace which the United States and 
its allies are building will never be complete 
until all the peoples now under domina- 
tion by the Kremlin participate in full part- 
nership. Here, however, we speak specifi- 
cally of the peoples within the Soviet Union 
proper. 

Were the truth available to them and 
were they free to speak their minds and 
register their will, I am sure they would 
answer us in the same spirit. 

They are capable and hard-working peo- 
ples who love their homeland. We recall 
with fresh admiration their sacrifice and 
courage under the ordeals of the Nazi in- 
vasion, We are in constant awareness of 
their gifts to civilization. and of their po- 
tential for still further gifts to enrich other 
cultures. The wall which the Soviet rulers, 
impelled by inward fears, maintain around 
their dominion represents tragedy for those 
within it. To those outside it represents 
real and deep deprivation. 

It will be well if the peoples within can be 
caused to know that those beyond regard 
them, not with hostility as represented to 
them by their rulers, but with an inherent 
friendliness. It will be well for them to know 
that we understand the heavy burdens they 
bear, particularly in the circumstance that 
the course determined upon by the group in 
control bars them from the fruits of the 
secure and steady peace which they have so 
greatly earned. 

As the third point of special significance, I 
refer to the closing lines of the resolution 
expressing the idea: 

“That the Congress request the President 
of the United States to call upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to acquaint the people of the Soviet 
Union with the contents of this resolution.” 

These words point to the opportunity 
which the men of the Kremlin have for set- 
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ting affairs on a better course. No others are 
in such a position to say the words and per- 
form the acts which can either strengthen 
or confound men’s hopes, 

In a curious way they mirror themselves 
in their interpretation of the outside world. 
As monopolists of power, they profess to see 
in other governments the evil of monopoly. 
Dominated by hostility toward all contrast- 
ing systems, they profess to see that char- 
acteristic reflected in the systems they fear 
and hate. Maintaining in readiness arma- 
ments of such excess as to be explained not 
on a basis of defense but only by the desire 
to intimidate others, they pretend to regard 
other nations as bent upon aggression. 

If the men of the Kremlin could but 
conquer their inward fears and resolve their 
contradictions, if they could but bring them- 
selves to the comity which is the foundation 
of peace, great burdens would be lifted fom 
the shoulders of peoples everywhere. 

A start could be made by letting the truth 
flow freely into and within the Soviet Union. 
This would mean an end to the practice of 
systematically distorting to the peoples of 
the Soviet Union the policies and intentions 
of governments free of its domination and 
the conditions of life beyond the Soviet 
orbit. It would reduce the dangerous dis- 
parity of public information now obtaining 
as within and beyond the span of Kremlin 
control, 

In our own country, for example, the 
press, radio, and television are free to pre- 
sent all sides of every issue. The Soviet 
case is fully reported. Attitudes and pro- 
nouncements originating in the capitals of 
the Soviet system are made freely available 
to our people, who are left free to resolve 
their wills on the basis of full possesion 
of essential facts. In contrast, the monop- 
Olistic system of information within the 
Soviet area makes available only the ruling 
group's side of every issue. There truth is 
made the servant of policy rather than policy 
the servant of truth. 

It is significant, for illustration, that the 
plan for international control of atomic 
energy, approved in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in the fall of 1948 by a vote 
of 40 to 6, was never imparted to the peoples 
who get their information through the So- 
viet monopoly. This plan for placing atomic 
energy under international control, limiting 
its uses to peaceful purposes and establish- 
ing an adequate system of inspection and 
control to neutralize its destructive poten- 
tial, was opposed by the governments of the 
Soviet system. This fact kas been withheld 
from the peoples within that system. 

The same occurred with respect to the 
General Assembly resolution on the essen- 
tials of peace, reaffirming the principles of 
the Charter and endorsed in 1949 by a unan- 
imous vote of all nations other than those 
within the Soviet orbit. Its principles and 
the implications of the clear division on 
them have never been explained to the 
peoples behind the iron curtain. 

The same applies to the action of the 
General Assembly last fall in support of 
the resolution on uniting for peace. This 
plan for strengthening the General Assem- 
bly with respect to security matters, sup- 
ported by 52 nations, drew implacable hos- 
tility from the Kremlin and the governments 
under its control. 
mous implications have not been imparted 
by the Kremlin to the peoples whom it 
professes to represent, 

These three examples chosen from many 
instances illustrate that the walls imped- 
ing the flow of information are also obsta- 
cles of crucial importance in the course to 
a sound and lasting peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON, 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 


The facts and their enor- 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? l 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of this friendship resolution, 
I would like to add the following to the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Eventually the Kremlin will have to 
yield on its attitude of hostility toward 
the world, and its hopes for conquest 
through the penetration and subversion 
of other political systems. 

It has followed the path of stub- 
bornness too long, It has flouted. the. 
standards of responsibility too long. It 
has created tension and dismay too long. 
The free world is now aroused. Reluct- 
antly, though with determination, it is 
going through with a program for de- 
veloping strength. That program will 
vastly exceed the capabilities of ‘the 
Kremlin system to match it. 

The Kremlin must soon face the choice 
of trying desperately to strike down the 
forces before the free forces have gained 
overwhelming ascendancy or to accom- 
modate itself to a new ordering of the 
world’s affairs—an ordering based upon 
principles of freedom and responsibility 
heretofore apparently unacceptable to 
the masters of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is not to destroy the basis of 
life for the peoples living within its 
domain. Rather it is to provide the basis 
in a world community in which the peo- 
ples of that area can enjoy dignity and 
freedom and the world’s respect in a 
pattern of full cooperation with other 
nations. Our aim in brief is peace. 

It is essential that we get this truth 
over to the Soviet peoples. We ask the 
assistance of the rulers of that area. 
We must not exaggerate the hopes that 
they will come to reason. We can still 
hope that they will, out of prudence, ac- 
commodate themselves to the new facts 
of the world situation. 

If they should, the world can again 
enjoy a secure peace. If they do not, the 
result will be tragedy for the world and 
for the peoples of the Soviet Union in 
particular. 


FINAL REUNION OF UNITED CONFED- 
ERATE VETERANS 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
only a few of the gallant Confederate 
veterans left. I call the attention of the 
House to the final reunion which will 
take place at Norfolk in my district from 
May 30 to June 3. 

_Let me read to the Members a letter 
of invitation to the Members of Con- 
gress to attend this final Confederate re- 
union as guests of the city of Norfolk. 

It reads as follows: 

SIXTY-FIRST AND FINAL REUNION, 
UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS, 
Norfolk, Va., March 10, 1951. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Second Virginia District, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Harpy: The Sons of Confederate 

Veterans and this committee have heard 
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from a good many Congressmen to the effect 
that they would like to attend the sixty-first 
and final reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans. 

Doubtless many others among your distin- 
guished colleagues would like to attend, so 
the committee wishes to extend through you 
a most cordial invitation to as many of them 
as can to accept Norfolk’s hospitality on a 
boat ride from Washington and return, and 
during their stay in our city. 

Personal invitations will be sent to all 
Senators and Representatives as soon as they 
can be prepared. Meanwhile we should know 
as soon as possible whether most of them 
would prefer to be here on Memorial Day for 
the formal military parade, or on Saturday, 
June 2, for the more colorful reunion parade 
and fireworks, including a reenactment of 
the celebrated battle between the U. S. S. 
Monitor and C. S. S. Virginia (Merrimac), 
In either event, we expect to arrange for their 
entertainment and enlightenment a tour of 
Norfolk Harbor, the idle fleet in James River, 
and to Jamestown, Williamsburg, and York- 
town. 

Please assure the Members of Norfolk’s 
warmest welcome. With thanks and best 
wishes, I remain, sir, . 

Sincerely yours, 
W. LuDWELL BALDWIN, 
Director General. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that Mr. 
Baldwin’s invitation contemplates that 
the Members will go down by steamer on 
an overnight trip. I believe that plans 
are now under consideration for an al- 
ternative means of transportation, and 
it may be that the Members can fly down. 
In any event, these arrangements will all 
be worked out and there will be ample 
notice. 

I hope that a large number of the 
House Members will attend this reunion. 
I can think of no finer way to exemplify 
the accomplishment of national unity 
than through such a gathering, partici- 
pated in both by Yankees and by Rebels, 
Every American honors the surviving 
members of both of the armies which 
participated in the War Between the 
States. 

I feel sure also that the House mem- 
bership generally will find this trip par- 
ticularly valuable from an historical 
standpoint. I feel certain that many of 
you have never set foot on the soils of 
Jamestown or seen the historical build- 
ings in Williamsburg, or the battlefield 
at Yorktown where Cornwallis surren- 
dered. The reenactment of the battle of 
the first two ironclad ships in history 
should be particularly interesting. 

Again, let me urge every Member who 
possibly can do so to accept the hospital- 
ity of the city of Norfolk and join us at 
the forthcoming Confederate reunion. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add a word of commendation for the res- 
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olution introduced by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] and his 
colleague in the Senate, Senator Mc- 
Maxon. I also am a cosponsor of that 
resolution. I believe, particularly now 
when all of us realize how necessary it is 
to build up our defenses and to be pre- 
pared to defend our country, or to sup- 
port our allies in any part of the world 
where further agression occurs, that we 
should at least devote an equal effort to 
keeping open positive means for peace. 
Certainly this resolution by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 


is in line with wha* I think we should be 


doing at this time. I think it has been 
demonstrated that Stalin like Hitler in 
the last war has attempted and suc- 
ceeded almost entirely in keeping all in- 
formation from the Russian people, and 
I believe a real effort on the part of our 
Voice of America program to penetrate 
the iron curtain will do a tremendous 
amount of good. 

I believe we should always take care, in 
our dismay at the recalcitrance of the 
men who rule in the Soviet Union, that 
we distinguish between the rulers and 
their victims. 

I do not know how better to charac- 
terize the people who live under the do- 
minion of the Kremlin. They are vic- 
tims of a cruel, immoral conspiracy 
against the free and decent impulses in 
man’s nature. 

In hating the governing system of the 
Soviet Union, let us remember that the 
individuals who bear the yoke were also 
made in the image of God. 

Let us recall here the words of Wood- 
row Wilson 34 years ago: 

Russia was known by those who knew it 
best to have been always in fact democratic 
at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the intimate relationships of 
her people that spoke their natural instinct, 
their habitual attitude towards life. The 
autocracy that crowned the summit of her 
political structure, long as it has stood and 
terrible as was the reality of its power, was 
not in fact Russian in origin, character, or 
purpose. * The great generous Rus- 
sian people have been added in all their 
naive majesty and might to the forces that 
are fighting in the world, for justice and for 
peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of 
Honor. 


Let us hope those words are prophetic. 

That the impulses to decency are 
stronger than oppression is attested by 
the circumstance that after years of 
Soviet mastery, the rulers still do not 
feel secure enough to relax the controls 
by which the great peoples of the Soviet 
Union are held in toil. 

I think we can find the same sign in 
the fact that after decades of an in- 
famous campaign against religion in the 
Soviet Union, millions still bravely 
throng its churches for divine worship. 

Let us devoutly hope that in our life- 
time, indeed in some time near at hand, 
the impediments to unity may be re- 
moved and that they and we can enter 
into a full and fruitful partnership for 
mankind’s good. 

A VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and include 
a copy of a bill and a copy of a letter, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday last I recom- 
mended in the speech that I made at that 
time that instead of having only the 
Voice of America and the different 
voices“ of the different countries on 
different radio broadcasts, that we have 
all of those countries that are living in 
freedom and trying to live in freedom 
and who love freedom, unite and have 
the Voice of Freedom. I think that 
would be very effective in reaching Rus- 
sia; very effective in bringing about 
peace. I hope that will be done, and I 
am introducing a bill along trat line, 

EMERGENCY FOOD AID FOR INDIA— 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it was em- 
phasized during the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that a 
large-scale movement of grain to India 
had to be gotten under way in April to 
deal effectively with the famine situation 
in India and that this was also required 
by transportation problems in the United 
States and overseas transportation. This 
urgency continues and requires the most 
expeditious possible action on the part of 
the Congress. The question of govern- 
mental stability in India with which re- 
lief of the famine situation is directly 
tied up also continues to have the highest 
priority for American foreign policy, 

Though the bill reported out by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has not 
come to the floor for consideration due to 
the fact that the question of granting a 
rule is still undecided in the Rules Com- 
mittee the issue remains extremely press- 
ing and in view of the interest in it 
throughout the country Members will 
undoubtedly be called on to answer 
questions respecting it when they are at 
home during the recess. 

Accordingly, I am appending the an- 
swers to a number of questions which 
have been raised in the course of com- 
mittee consideration and speeches in the 
House and the attention of Members is 
urgently invited to these answers. They 
are: First, a statement of the Govern- 
ment of India repudiating the statements 
of Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa on the po- 
sition of India in the struggle between 
democracy and communism; second, the 
statement of Primé Minister Nehru to 
the Parliament of India with respect to 
the message sent to the Congress of the 
United States by 43 members of the 
Parliament showing that this was an ex- 
pression of embarrassment by the Gov- 
ernment of India and not a question of 
the right of the members of Parliament 
to speak; third, a factual memorandum 
from the Embassy of India with respect 
to provisions for feeding the indigent in 
India; and fourth, a similar factual 
Memorandum with respect, to disposi- 
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tions regarding the wealth of the Indian 
princes, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
March 16, 1951. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Javrrs: The Embassy of India 
has requested that I forward to you the fol- 
lowing papers which are enclosed: 

Government of India Information Services 
press release of March 9, 1951, concerning Dr, 
Bharatan Kumarappa. 

Prime Minister's statement of February 16, 
1951, in the Indian Parliament with respect to 
the message sent to the Congress by members 
of the Parliament and other matters. 

Memorandum prepared by the Embassy of 
India with respect to provisions ‘for feeding 
the indigent in India. 

Memorandum prepared by the Embassy of 
India with respect to the disposition of the 
wealth of the Indian princes. 

The Embassy informs me that it has cabled 
to New Delhi for current information on 
monazite sands and hopes to have this in- 
formation available within a few days. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELBERT G. MATHEWS, 
Director, Office of South Asian Affairs. 
[Special press release, Government of India 

Information Services, Washington, D. C.] 

WasxHincTon, D. C., March 9, 1951.—The 
following statement has been issued by the 
Government of India: 

“The attention of the Government of India 
has been drawn to certain reports of speeches 
made in the United States of America by Dr. 
Bharatan Kumarappa. Dr. Kumarappa has 
stated that these reports are incorrect and 
to some extent distorted. 

“Dr. Kumarappa is an Indian Delegate to 
the United Nations Social Commission which 
concerns itself with social welfare activities. 
He has previously attended meetings of the 
Commission. The next meeting of the Com- 
mission will be held in Geneva later this 
month, 

“The present visit of Dr. Kumarappa to the 
United States is entirely a private one for the 
purpose of a lecture tour and has nothing to 
do with the Government of India or with the 
United Nations Social Commission. He is 
authorized to speak for the Government of 
India only in the Social Commission and 
that, too, on subjects coming up before that 
Commission and according to the Govern- 
ment’s instructions. Any views expressed by 
him on topics outside the Commission or on 
topics other than those before it are his own 
and the Government of India has no respon- 
sibility for them.” 

New DELHI, February 16, 1951. 

The Prime Minister made the following 
statement in Parliament this morning: 

“I have the pleasure to inform you, sir, 
and the house that one of our colleagues in 
this house, whose energy and activities in the 
house are known to all members and to you, 
sir—Shri Mahabir Tyagi—has been appointed 
by the President, on my advice, as Minister 
of State. He will be working in the Ministry 
of Finance under the honorable Minister for 
Finance. I am sure that the inclusion of 
Shri Mahabir Tyagi will strengthen our Gov- 
ernment as well as the close contacts which 
the Government has with all members of the 
house. 

“There is another, and a different, matter 
to which, with your permission, sir, I should 
like to make some reference. I should like 
to express my appreciation of most of our 
newspapers for the fair manner in which 
they discharge their duties to the public. 
As is well known, we have the fullest freedom 
of the press and it is open to any newspaper 
to criticize the Government in any way it 
likts, subject only to the laws of the land. 
We bave no official press and no Government- 
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owned or controlled newspapers. While ex- 
pressing my appreciation of newspapers in 
general, may I also say that some periodicals 
in various parts of India fall very greatly 
below any standard of decency and legiti- 
mate criticism. Indeed, it has amazed me to 
find to what depths these periodicals can fall 
and how they can go on giving publicity to 
an amalgam of falsehood and indecency. 
Constant references are made to alleged con- 
flicts and intrigues in the Cabinet and in the 
Government and it is insinuated that some 
of my honored colleagues in the Cabinet do 
not cooperate with others. I have ignored 
these writings of irresponsible journalists but 
I feel that it is due to my colleagues and to 
this house that I should say something about 
this false and malicious campaign, which 
re’ tes not only to the Central Government 
but also to some Provincial governments. In 
particular, some weekly periodicals are guilty 
of this behavior. 

“I should like to state categorically that 
these stories are completely false and the 
Cabinet and the Government function with 
probably a far greater measure of friendly 
cooperation than any other government in 
any other country. What I am specially con- 
cerned about is the degradation of some 
part of our public press. This is a serious 
matter for those connected with the honor- 
able and responsible profession of journalism, 
which has such a vitally important part to 
play in the life of the country, more specially 
a country which is governed by democratic 
ideals and objectives. It is for the leaders of 
the newspaper world in India to consider this 
matter with all seriousness with a view to 
prevent. this degradation which cannot but 
affect the whole public life of our country. 

“There is yet a third, and a different, mat- 
ter to which I should like, sir, to make refer- 
ence. In this morning's newspapers, I saw, 
for the first time, a report that 43 members 
of Parliament have sent cables to the presid- 
ing officers of the United States Congress in 
regard to the legislation that is pending be- 
fore the Congress for supplying foodgrains 
to India. This message was sent without 
any kind of reference to any member of Gov- 
ernment and I was considerably surprised to 
read it. It is open to members of Parliament, 
of course, to address any message they like 
to any individual or any government. But 
this does appear to me a novel precedent for 
a number of members to take a step in a mat- 
ter concerning foreign policy and in address- 
ing the officers of a foreign government 
without consideration of the larger issues. 
If this practice continues, different members 
of Parliament may send contradictory mes- 
sages and advocate different policies by tele- 
gram addressed to foreign countries. The 
house will realize how embarrassing that 
must be not only for the Government but 
for this house. In this house there is perfect 
freedom for members to express their views. 
But for members of the house to send direct 
messages to foreign governments is a prac- 
tice which, I submit, is to be deprecated and 
which can only lead to confusion and em- 
barrassment.” 

The question is what safeguards there are 
in the Indian situation as it exists at present 
to prevent people from starving to death 
not because there is no food in the ration 
shops but because they have no money to 
buy the food with. This question is particu- 
larly pertinent because there is in India no 
system of unemployment relief organized by 
the state. 

The safeguards are as follows: 

1. The price of food in the ration shops 
is deliberately kept (through governmental 
subsidy) low enough to enable even the low- 
est income groups to buy their rations. The 
question of inability to buy through lack of 
money arises only if through failure of sup- 
plies the ration card cannot be honored. 
The card holder then has to go to the black 
market where the quantities available are 
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exceedingly small with the result that any 
transference of legitimate demand to it 
causes prices to soar very high and prevents 
the poorer sections of the population from 
satisfying their needs. 

2. The Indian joint family system is for 
the purposes now under consideration an 
excellent substitute for unemployment re- 
lief. It insures that no member of a joint 
family can starve if any other has enough to 
eat. As the joint family is a fairly large 
group, the risks of starvation (except in the 
case of a widespread calamity) are small. 

3. The Indian village community system, 
which is still vigorous, is another substitute 
for unemployment relief. The bhaichara 
(fellow feeling) of the village acts in some- 
what the same way as the joint family sys- 
tem. In the latter the group is smaller and 
more closely knit and the obligation is legal; 
in the former the group is larger and more 
diffuse and the obligation is moral, but its 
influence is strong enough to prevent indi- 
viduals in a village from starving if the vil- 
lage as a whole has sufficient to eat. 

4, The famine code: The joint family sys- 
tem and the village community prevent indi- 
vidual starvation. When, however, there is 
over a large area an over-all shortage of food 
supply through failure of crops, etc., the sys- 
tem is to declare the area a famine area 
which has two consequences, The first is 
that it becomes the administration’s duty to 
transport food to that area from other areas 
and the second is that it becomes the ad- 
ministration’s duty to provide the popula- 
tion (which through failure of the crops 
has no money to support itself) with money 
to purchase the food that is brought into 
the area. The money is provided not through 
cash doles but through the immediate com- 
mencement of public works (whether eco- 
nomically justified or not) such as the build- 
ing of roads and the building of canals. The 
famine code is the name given to a body 
of regulations built up during the course 
of the nineteenth century designed to min- 
imize the consequences of a local failure 
of crops. 


PRINCELY WEALTH 


At the time the princely states were asked 
to join the Indian Union, concessions in re- 
gard to the rulers’ privy purses and private 
properties were made by the Government of 
India, The concessions were later em- 
bodied in the constitution. 

Article 362 of the constitution, promul- 
gated January 26, 1950, lays down: 

“In the exercise of the power of Parlia- 
ment or of the Legislature of a State to make 
laws or in the exercise of the executive power 
of the Union or of a State, due regard shall 
be had to the guarantee or assurance given 
under any such covenant or agreement as is 
referred to in clause (1) of article 291 with 
respect to the personal rights, privileges, and 
dignities of the Ruler of an Indian State.” 

Article 291 (1), referred to above, 
prescribes: 

“Where under any covenant or agreement 
entered into by the Ruler of any Indian 
State before the commencement of this 
constitution, the payment of any sums, free 
of tax, has been guaranteed or assured by 
the Government of the Dominion of India 
to any Ruler of such State as privy purse— 

“(a) Such sums shall be charged on, and 
paid out of, the Consolidated Fund of 
India.” 

As an illustration, the covenant signed 
between the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
Government of India on January 25, 1950, 
may be cited. The provisions in the cove- 
nant regarding the Nizam's private proper- 
ties were: 

“His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad shall be entitled to the full owner- 
ship, use, and enjoyment of all the jewels, 
jewelry, ornaments, ares, securities, and 
other private properties, movable as well as 
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immovable (as distinct from State proper- 
ties), belonging to him on the date of this 
agreement.“ 

The reason why the Indian Government 
entered into such seemingly unequal agree- 
ments with the princes was given by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the late Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for State, in a speech 
before Parliament on October 12, 1949. The 
occasion was discussion of concessions to 
the rulers provided in the constitution. 
Sardar Patel said: 

“We accepted it because we had no option 
to act otherwise. While there was recogni- 
tion in the various announcements of the 
British Government of the fundamental fact 
that each state should link up its future 
with that dominion with which it was geo- 
graphically contiguous, the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act released the states from all 
their obligations to the British Crown, In 
their various authoritative pronouncements, 
the British spokesmen recognized that with 
the .apse of paramountcy, technically and 
legally the states became independent. 
They even conceded that theoretically the 
states were free to link their future with 
whichever dominion they liked although, in 
saying so, they referred to certain geo- 
graphical compulsions which could not be 
evaded. The situation was indeed fraught 
with immeasurable potentialities of dis- 
ruption, for some of the rulers did wish to 
exercise their technical right to declare in- 
dependence and others to join the neighbor- 
ing dominion. If the rulers had exercised 
their right in such an unpatriotic manner, 
they would have found considerable sup- 
port from influential elements hostile to the 
interests of thiscountry. * * * 

“There was nothing to compel or induce 
the rulers to merge the identity of their 
states. Any use of force would have not 
only been against our professed principles 
but would have also caused serious reper- 
cussions. If the rulers had elected to stay 
put, they would have continued to draw the 
heavy civil lists which they were drawing 
before and in large number of cases they 
could have continued to enjoy unrestricted 
use of the state revenues. The minimum 
which we could offer to them as quid pro quo 
for parting with their ruling powers was to 
guarantee to them privy purses and certain 
privileges on a reasonable and defined basis, 
The privy purse settlemenvs are therefore, 
in the nature of consideration for the sur- 
render by the rulers of all their ruling powers 
and also for the dissolution of the states as 
separate units. We would do well to remem- 
ber that the British Government spent enor- 
mous amounts in respect of the Mahratta 
settlements alone. We are ourselves honor- 
ing the commitments of the British Govern- 
ment in respect of the pensions of those 
rulers who helped them in consolidating 
their empire. Need we cavail then at the 
small—I purposely used the word “small”— 
price we have paid for the bloodless revolu- 
tion which has affected the destinies of mil- 
lions of our people.” 

Therefore, the Government of India cannot 
take over the princes’ properties without 
violating the constitutional guarantees given 
to the rulers, who may of their own wish, 
make gifts of their wealth to help the coun- 
try but certainly they cannot be compelled. 

The large civil lists which the princes used 
to enjoy before integration have been cut 
down. In truth, previously there was no dis- 
tinction between the expenditure on the 
administration and the ruler’s privy purse. 
After integration the distinction between the 
privy purse and state expenditure has been 
made clear, and the former fixed on a stand- 
ard scale. It is calculated on the basis of 15 
percent on the first $21,000, average annual 
revenue of the state concerned, 10 percent on 
the next $84,000, and 744 percent above $105,- 
000, subject to a maximum of $210,000. The 
total annual privy purse commitments made 
amount to $9,450,000. 
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Private properties of the princes are as 
inviolable as those of ordinary citizens. The 
Indian constitution recognizes the right of 
private property as a fundamental human 
right. It would be as illegal for the Govern- 
ment of India to seize the Nizam's jewelry 
as for the United States Government to con- 
fiscate the bank balance of one of its leading 
industrialists. 

Some of the jewelry of the senior princes, 
although regarded as their personal prop- 
erty, cannot easily be disposed of by the 
princes, as they are required for use on cere- 
monial occasions. This type of jewelry, e. g., 
coronets and belts, have been in the posses- 
sion of the princes for generations and are 
handed down from successor to successor. 

There is a good deal of sentimental and 
traditional attachment to this type of 
jewelry, and there is no question of either 
appropriating or disposing of them. 


INCOME-TAX EVASION 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of March 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the March 19, 1951, Recorp I 
inserted an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch calling attention to in- 
come-tax filing. This is not a local St. 
Louis problem. It is national in scope, 
I am today placing in the Recorp an- 
other editorial from the same paper on 
the same subject. I hope the Members 
of this Congress will pay heed to this de- 
velopment and investigate it thoroughly. 
It is obvious that neither the Justice 
Department nor the Treasury Depart- 
ment is going to do anything about it. 
They are going to ignore it until pub- 
licity forces them to take cognizance 
of it. f 

It is this attitude upon the part of 
the administration which has produced 
the low state of morality in the Fed- 
eral Government which is shocking the 
entire country. 


REPLY FOR MR. SNYDER 


If Secretary of the Treasury Snyder and 
his top assistants knew everything that goes 
on in every income-tax evasion case, then 
Mr. Snyder’s statement to the Post-Dispatch 
would carry more weight. 

Mr. Snyder, speaking through Acting Sec- 
retary Edward H. Foley, says it is “abso- 
lutely false” that pressure was exerted in 
his Department to call off prosecution for 
tax evasion of a widely known St. Louis 
businessman who is a friend of President 
Truman and Mr. Snyder. 

With all due respect to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Snyder’s declaring the 
statement false does not make it so. 

As a matter of fact, the testimony of a 
Government Department head, unsupported 
by other evidence, is likely to be peculiarly 
unpersuasive in such a case as this. As we 
said on Monday, income-tax evasion cases 
have been “killed by high office holders in 
St. Louis, Chicago, or Washington, or by un- 
derlings fearful of ‘embarrassing the boss,’ 
meaning President Truman or Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder.” Mr. Snyder of all the per- 
sons in his Department might be the least 
likely to know about a fix. And when a 
fix is charged, he can deny it only on the 
word of those implicated in the accusation. 
He may honestly believe the charge to be 
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false. But the Secretary’s belief does not 
establish what the facts actually are. 

So we are not going to withdraw our state- 
ment about the highly connected St. Louis 
businessman, nor our statement that “a 
pattern has developed by which income-tax 
cases against wealthy persons, including do- 
nors to Democratic campaign funds, go so 
far but no further toward prosecution." 

Acting Foley, speaking for Mr. 
Snyder, adopts the usual injured air of the 
Officeholder when he says our disclosures 
on income-tax cases are calculated to sug- 
gest that the revenue system is “unworthy 
of trust.” They are calculated to do noth- 
ing of the kind. They are calculated to 
inform the public. If anybody wishes to con- 
clude that the revenue system is “unworthy 
of trust,” that is due to the facts we bring 
out, not to the publication of them, 

We shall, therefore, continue to bring out 
the facts—such facts as the offer of two 
lawyer-fixers who sent word to a St. Louis 
businessman that they could deliver favor- 
able action on his claim for a $3,000,000 tax 
refund in return for a fee of 20 percent, 
Everything is supposed to be very confidential 
in the Treasury, but somehow these two 
fixers knew that this claim was pending. 

Let all the facts come out. Then the 
public can decide whose statements have 
been “absolutely false.” 


FINGERPRINT ALL FOR COMPLETE 
UNITED STATES WHO'S WHO 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is true 
that the lack of a whole set of prints 
to cover our one-hundred-ind-fifty- 
odd-million population does permit some 
criminals to escape detection. That is 
only part of the story. There is also the 
fact that many innocent people are in- 
convenienced in various ways because 
we have no genuine record of them. 

Our best hospitals now take impres- 
sions from each baby that comes into the 
world, in order to avoid confusion, and 
to make certain that parents take home 
the child that is really theirs. No one 
makes a fuss about this, or thinks that 
we are putting children and criminals 
in the same class. It is done to prevent 
mix-ups. 

I think it is a good idea. And I am 
suggesting legislation that will require 
every person to have pictures taken of 
the individual pattern that nature writes 
into the skin formation of our fingertips 
so that no one person will be mistaken. 

There are too many people floating 
around within our country with no an- 
chor of identity. Any one of these can- 
not verify, for instance, that he is the 
one and only child that was born at ex- 
actly 12:27 a. m. on the morning of 
Monday, April 5, 1892, at the Benevolent 
Hospital in Hometown, Kans., to Patrick 
and Imogene Smithovich. 

The social-security agency has a hard 
time with some old folks who cannot es- 
tallish their qualifying age. This is not 
entirely the fault of people who believe 
that they have reached the age of retire- 
ment. Vital statistics were imperfectly 
recorded by town and church, or dis- 
appeared through fire or neglect, And 
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when the paper evidence goes it is a job 
to piece together other miscellaneous 
facts in its place. 

Of course, we cannot have every 
grown-up go back and get born all over 
again so we can take his prints right 
from the time he let out his first squawk. 

From 1951 on, however, we can begin 
to make up for this deficiency. And it 
will not mean that we will have to wait 
in long lines to register for some all- 
inclusive national service. 

The procedure I recommend is a non- 
duplicating method whereby prints are 
taken of all who go to school, or who 
work, drive cars, travel by ship, rail or 
plane, receive Government benefits, get 
married, pay taxes, become hospitalized, 
or have contact with any agency of the 
local, State, or Federal Governments. A 
copy would be given to each person. In 
this manner we would finally get a 
thumb-and-finger record of everybody 
in the United States family. 

Whenever I read of an amnesia case, 
where neither the sick person nor any- 
one else knows who he is, I get an empty 
feeling at the thought of any person 
being a nobody.“ 

You have keard about the Bureau of 
Missing Persons. You have seen the 
strange word “Unidentified” filling in for 
the unknown name of a person who has 
been killed in an accident and rests in 
anonymity on a slab at the morgue. 
Maybe you know of the “Presumed to be 
dead” interpretation of certain circum- 
stances recognized in law. 

And when we think of a fellow human, 
healthy, and in sound mind, who misses 
out on an inheritance because he cannot 
convince anybody that he really is him- 
self, our sympathies really take fire. 

The legislation I propose is not in- 
spired by the needs of law enforcement, 
or for the defense of our national se- 
curity alone. I am thinking of the right 
of every American to protect his own 
interests. 

The tracery on his fingertips never 
changes. It can always be checked 
against the prints taken of them and 
kept in a safety vault maintained by the 
Federal Government when individual 
proof is required. 

If there is no such record, and you ask 
other people to believe in you on your 
own thin say-so, you may find yourself 
the victim of doubt, delay, or even 
financial loss. 


Fingerprints on file is the one in- 


delible way to guarantee the identity 
of each and every person in our Nation, 


PERMISSION TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
AND SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House today 
the Clerk be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the Senate and that the 
Speaker be authorized to sign any en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and truly en- 
rolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. HARRISON] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


JAMES MADISON, FOURTH PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday it was my privilege 
to attend an observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Madison, fourth President of the United 
States. 

The celebration was held at a State 
educational institution of which all Vir- 
ginia is proud—Madison College at Har- 
risonburg, in the Shenandoah Valley— 
which has achieved stature as one of the 
outstanding teacher-training centers in 
the South. 

It is not necessary for me to recount 
to this House the achievements of James 
Madison. He has come to be known as 
the father of the Constitution. 

The freedoms which we enjoy, and 
which we cherish, are ours today be- 
cause of the sturdy structure of demo- 
cratic government which Madison and 
his colleagues erected. 

In the ceremonies at Madison College, 
the words, the writings of Madison were 
recalled. As my thoughts were directed 
once more to the first years of this Re- 
public, I wished that it iad been possible 
for all of the Members of this House to be 
present. The demands of these crucial 
days often prevent our contemplation 
of the basic ideas of our Government 
and our free society at times in which 
such consideration would be most bene- 
ficial. 

There, as the principles which Madi- 
son expounded and sought to enshrine 
for his posterity were recalled, I found a 
reenforcement of the national faith. At 
Madison College, a relatively small, but 
exceedingly sturdy, fortress of intellec- 
tual integrity, Dean Raymond Pinch- 
beck, of the University of Richmond, 
stated the philosophy of Madison in a 
fashion which I could not approach. 

I believe Dean Pinchbeck’s message 
will be of value to those of us who serve 
here. I take the liberty, therefore, of 
quoting his words as follows: 

Two hundred years ago today James Madi- 
son, father of the Constitution of the United 
States was born. It is fitting that we assem- 
ble here, at Madison College, which bears 
his name, to pay homage to this great Vir- 
ginian, great American and great world citi- 
zen. It was a highly significant and appro- 
priate honor paid James Madison in 1938 
when his beloved native Commonwealth of 
Virginia gave his name to this college which 
is dedicated primarily to the preparation of 
teachers of the youth of Virginia. Madison 
believed that popular government, political 
democracy, and human freedom would not 
long endure without an intelligent and edu- 
cated citizenry of our local, State, and Federal 
governments. He believed that “Liberty and 
learning are best supported when leaning on 
each other”; that a “popular government 
without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy, or perhaps, both”; that “knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance; and a 
people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.” It was he who urged the 
new national Congress to establish a national 
university with the plea that in the new 
nation it would serve as a mode!!! 
in the formation of other seminaries; as a 
nursery of enlightened preceptors, and as a 
central resort of youth and genius from every 
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part of their country, diffusing these national 
feelings * * * which contribute cement 
to the union and strength of our great po- 
litical fabric of which that is the founda- 
tion.” It was in this conviction that Madi- 
son joined Jefferson and Monroe in the work 
of establishing the University of Virginia, 
and to serve as its rector from the death of 
his friend, Jefferson, in 1826 to his own death 
in 1836. 

Memorials to James Madison have not 
taken the form of equestrian statues or mon- 
uments. The life and services of this gentle 
and scholarly man must be sought in the 
libraries of the United States and the free 
nations of the world, in the massive and 
eternally brilliant proceedings of the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, in the 29 Federalist papers he 
wrote in defense of the new Constitution, in 
his voluminous correspondence on the Con- 
stitution and a myriad of other subjects, in 
the Journals of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, in the Journals of the Continental 
Congress and the Congress of the United 
States, in archives of the Secretary of State 
under President Jefferson, in the official 
papers of President James Madison, in the 
minutes of the board of visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in the records of the 
African Colonization Society, in the legions 
of decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in more than a century 
and a half of scholarly writings by a host 
of writers on constitutional law in all the 
free nations of the earth. 

It is in the scholarly realm of constitu- 
tional law, political science, and political 
history that we discover the real genius of 
Madison. He was too frail in physical stat- 
ure and health to be accepted for service in 
the Continental Army or the Virginia Militia 
to which he offered his services. He led no 
military battalions to victory. As an execu- 
tive in the office of Secretary of State of the 
United States and the President of the United 
States he refused to be a power-grasping 
political dictator. In all the offices he held 
over a period of more than 40 years he in- 
sisted on the self-effacement of his powers 
as an executive. In the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia his views 
were-accepted by the brilliant membership 
of that body not because of his oratorical 
powers, which were very modest, but on ac- 
count of their sound logic based on his uni- 
versal and scholarly knowledge of the history 
of constitutions and constitutional law, an- 
cient and modern. In his defense of the 
proposed new Constitution of the United 
States in the Virginia Ratification Conven- 
tion held in the spring of 1788 in Richmond 
he spoke so quietly and calmly that the re- 
corder and audience could scarcely hear his 
quiet utterance. Yet his sound and scholarly 
persuasiveness more than equalled the pow- 
erful eloquence of Patrick Henry and the 
sincere views of George Mason and James 
Monroe. It was largely the leadership of 
Madison in the Virginia convention which 
led to the adoption of the new United States 
Constitution by a vote of 79 to 69. 

A study of the life of Madison is a reve- 
lation of the Virginia political and social 
philosophy which began unfolding shortly 
after the first settlement at Jamestown in 
1607. This philosophy was ultimately to 
launch a new free and independent demo- 
cratic United States of America under the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of 1788, both documents largely 
written by two great Virginians, Jefferson 
and Madison. It is to be regietted that no 
adequate history of the contribution of 
Virginia and Virginians to the making of the 
United States has yet been written. 

Like his brilliant company of Revolution- 
ary contemporaries, the life of James Madi- 
son was influenced by a composite of the 
philosophy of many Old World and Virginia 
antecedents, The scholarly Madison was 
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well acquainted with the classical culture of 
England and the European Continent. He 
was familiar with the philosophy which re- 
sulted in the first General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in 1619. He knew the history of the 
bloody struggle between King James and the 
British Parliament from 1641 to 1660 and the 
period of the Cromwellian Commonwealth. 
He knew of the mortal struggle of Nathan- 
jel Bacon against the tyrannical rule of 
Virginia’s Gov. William Berkeley in 1676. 
He knew the long history of Negro slavery 
in the New World since Negro slaves first came 
to Jamestown in 1619. He doubtless knew 
the writings and works of Robert Beverly, 
James Blair, and William Byrd I, of West- 
over, and their historical services to Vir- 
ginia. He knew the facts, causes, and con- 
sequences of the French and Indian War 
which came in his infancy and childhood, 
and the services of George Washington in 
that war. He was acquainted at first hand 
with the tyrannical abuses of George III 
against Virginia and the other Colonies so 
brilliantly stated by his dear friend and 
neighbor, Thomas Jefferson, in the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, 

Numerous and good biographies of Madi- 
son have been written. One of the most re- 
cent, and one of the best, has been written 
by Irving Brant. Mr. Brant divides the life 
of our fourth President into four periods and 
devotes a volume to each—James Madison, 
The Virginia Revolutionist, 1751-1780; James 
Madison, the Nationalist, 1780-1787; James 
Madison, father of the Constitution, 1787 
1800; and James Madison, The President, 
1800-1836 (published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Inc.). In 1902 Gaillard Hunt, editor of the 
Writings of James Madison, published an 
excellent one-volume life of Madison in the 
87 chapters of which he gives a highly satis- 
factory narrative and interpretation of the 
life of the father of the Constitution. In 
1938 Edward McNall Burns published a brief 
but thorough analysis and interpretation of 
the views of Madison on constitutional 
theory, entitled “James Madison, philoso- 
pher of the Constitution” (Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press). Madison’s own writings, notes, 
and letters have been published. A host of 
articles on Madison, his life and work, have 
been published in journals in the United 
States and other nations. 

The genius of James Madison was un- 
doubtedly stimulated by the brilliant galaxy 
of minds and careers of such contempo- 
rary Virginians as Washington, Jefferson, 
Marshall, Monroe, Mason, Richard Henry 
Lee, Patrick Henry, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Randolph, Edmund Randolph, George 
Wyth, and William B. Giles. His great mind 
and spirit was further kindled by his labors 
and associations with such patriots from 
the other colonies as John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin 
Franklin, the Pinckneys, John Jay, Peter 
Muhlenberg, Gouverneur Morris, Robert 
Morris, and their genius in turn was fired 
by his brilliant genius, tireless labors for 
human freedom, and his personal and polit- 
ical purity of character. 

It is well that we review briefly the princi- 
pal events of the life of Madison in further 
quest of a fuller view and appreciation of 
this scholarly patriot whose learning was ac- 
complished not only by the study of books 
and literature, but by the fruitful practical 
experience of more than 40 years of public 
service for his beloved Orange County and 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and for the new 
Union. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF MADISON 
James Madison was born on March 16, 1781, 
at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and was the oldest son of James and Nellie 
Madison of Montpelier, Orange County, Va. 
He was destined to reside at Montpelier 
nearly all of the 85 years of his long and 
fruitful life. His parents were descend- 
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ants of early pioneers in the Virginia colony 
and were a relatively prosperous and con- 
servative family. His father owned slaves 
in considerable numbers, served as a vestry- 
man in St. Thomas’ Parish and lay delegate 
to the Episcopal Convention in 1776. One 
of his cousins, bearing the same name, James 
Madison, served as President of the College 
of William and Mary, and as the first Epis- 
copal bishop of Virginia, 

The locale of Madison’s rearing had a con- 
siderable part in the formation of his phi- 
losophy of life. He was raised at Montpelier, 
in Orange County, near Albemarle County, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. Most of his 
neighbors were small landowners, many of 
them from the North or from the conservative 
tidewater plantation country, seeking larger 
opportunities and freedom. Here were the 
principal centers of revolt against entails 
and primogeniture, slavery and the Estab- 
lished Church. Yet his father was probably 
the largest landowner in this Piedmont area. 

Madison’s early education was entrusted to 
a Scotsman named Donald Robertson, a man 
with a reputation for learning. Madison re- 
ceived instruction in Latin, Greek, arithme- 
tic, geography, algebra, geometry, and a var- 
ied range of literature. After some 3 or 4 
years under his tutor, Robertson, Madison 
studied a year or two under the Reverend 
Thomas Martin, vicar of the Established 
Church. He also did a great deal of reading 
on his own account. His private reading 
covered a wide range of subjects including 
A Warning to a Careless World, The Life 
of Man in the Soul of God, The Nature of 
Sin, Moses Unveiled, The Religion of Na- 
ture, Discourses on Quicksilver, The Mo- 
tion of Fluids, and Chambers’ Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences. In 1769 he en- 
tered the College of New Jersey, now Prince- 
ton University, instead of the College of 
William and Mary, the college of most of his 
distinguished contemporaries. Some believe 
that the then current controversy between 
the faculty and Board of Visitors of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and the progressive 
course of study of the College of New Jersey 
under its president. Dr. Witherspoon, had 
something to do with Madison’s choice of a 
college. 

At Princeton the classes in political science 
and history were the favorite courses of 
Madison, although he was required to take 
studies in the classics, metaphysics, and con- 
stant practice in oratory. He studied very 
hard and is said to have slept only about 5 
hours in 24. His college contemporaries in- 
cluded Aaron Burr, Philip Freneau, Hugh 
Henry Breckenridge, and Henry Lee. At 
Princeton he joined these men in the found- 
ing of the American Whig Society. In 1771 
he was awarded the A. B. degree after com- 
pleting the 3-year course in 2 years. Al- 
though his health was so poor that he was 
excused from the commencement, he re- 
mained for another year’s studies in Hebrew 
and ethics and other advanced studies. He 
was deeply interested in religious subjects, 
as indicated by his notes on the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and foreknowledge of 
God, although he insisted that law was even 
then his chosen profession, 

Madison returned to his home at Mont- 
pelier in 1772 in a bad state of health, melan- 
choly, and indecision. He was not much dis. 
posed to make a planter's life his career. He 
read widely during this period while he was 
tutoring his younger nine brothers and sis- 
ters. Three years after leaving his studies 
at Princeton Madison began his public career 
of more than 40 years. In 1775 he found 
himself, at the age of 24, involved in the crux 
of events leading to the American Revolution 
and ultimate American independence. That 
year he was elected a member of the Orange 
County Committee, of which his father was 
chairman. In this capacity he worked hard 
in recruiting men for the Army after failing 
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to gain admission to the Army himself on 
account of his delicate health. In 1776 he 
was elected to the convention which drafted 
the first Constitution of Virginia, including 
the famous declaration of rights, which has 
been included in all subsequent Virginia 
Constitutions. His principal contribution 
here related to the section on religious free- 
dom. George Mason prepared the declara- 
tion. 

Madison served in the Virginia House of 
Delegates in 1776-77, after which he was de- 
feated, it is said, because of his refusal to 
favor the voters with treats of hard liquor at 
political rallies. He accepted defeat rather 
than participate in this customary practice, 
which he regarded as a form of corrupting 
the voters. In 1777 he was elected to the 
council of state and served 2 years in that 
body, which was an advisory cabinet to the 
Governor of Virginia. In 1779 he was elected 
to the Continental Congress and served to 
June 1783, when he retired under the provi- 
sion of the Articles of Confederation, which 
limited this service by one person to three 
successive years in any 6-year period. In 
1784 he was again elected to the Virginia 
House of Delegates and served to 1787. In 
the latter year he served briefly in the Con- 
tinental Congress again, in the spring of 
1787, only to retire to enter upon his duties 
as a delegate to the Federal Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, where the most 
outstanding service of his long career was to 
take place, 

Madison was undoubtedly the best prepared 
member of the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. He had made extensive 
researches into ancient and modern consti- 
tutions on political theories. He actively 
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participated in all of the debates of the con- 


vention, and as unofficial reporter made 
copious notes daily, and laboriously tran- 
scribed them each night. He did not write 
the important and famous Virginia plan 
presented to the convention on May 29, 1787, 
but he had a very large part in its framing. 
Following the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion in September 1787 he joined Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay in October 1787 in 
the preparation of a series of newspaper let- 
ters in support of the Constitution. These 
were later published in a volume we now 
k= w as the Federalist Papers. He wrote at 
least 29 of the 35 Federalist Papers which are 
generally regarded as the most significant 
contributions to political theory ever made in 
the United States, and perhaps the world. 

In April 1788 Madison was elected to the 
ratifying Virginia convention which met in 
Richmond and concluded its labors on June 


25, 1788, by the approval of the Constitution 


of the United States by a vote of 79 to 69. 
Although not an orator he brilliantly opposed 
Patrick Henry, George Mason, James Mon- 
roe, and others who were hostile to the pro- 
posed new Constitution of the United States. 
He is generally credited with securing the 


approval of the Constitution by the Virginia 


Convention. 

On September 15, 1794, Madison was mar- 
ried to the charming, gracious, and talented 
young widow, Mrs. Dolly Payne Todd, after 
an engagement of 6 months. She was 26 
years of age and he was 43. Although this 
marriage resulted in no children it was a long 
and happy one. She rurvived Madison 13 
years and died at the age of 81 on July 12, 
1849. 

Washington was anxious to have Madison 
serve in the new United States Senate but he 
chose to stand for election to the new House 
of Representatives and was elected in Febru- 
ary 1789 and served to 1797. He felt that 
membership in the House was very impor- 
tant because it was the popularly elected 
branch of the new National Legislature which 
should play a dominant part in the new Gov- 
ernment. There he pressed for amendments 


to the Constitution to provide for a Bill of 
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Rights by the first Congress, and opposed all 
excesses of the Federalists. He took this 
stand in spite of the fact that he had been the 
leader of the movement for a strong Federal 
Government in the Philadelphia Convention. 
He explained that to have added the amend- 
ments prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the States would have made it more 
difficult to agree on the Constitution at the 
Philadelphia Convention and at the State 
conventions which were to ratify it. He had 
seen the weakness of the impotent Govern- 
ment of the Confederation during the period 
1775-89 and wanted a Federal Government 
of strength but limited and specified powers. 
He voluntarily retired to private life on 
March 4, 1797, at a time when Americans 
were alarmed by the excesses of the French 
Revolution, the breach of the neutral rights 
of the United States by Britain and France, 
and the abusive attacks on the Federal 
Government by the Jefferson-led anti-British 
Republicans. It was this situation which led 
to the Alien and Sedition Acts. It was Madi- 
son who joined with Jefferson in the prepa- 
ration and proposal of the Resolutions which 
they led to adoption by the Legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky in 1799. 

In 1799 Madison was again elected to the 
Virginia House of Delegates where he was 
the leader of the movement against the un- 
constitutional policies of the new Federal 
Government. His report on the Virginia 
Resolutions against the Alien and Sediticn 
Acts represents one of the finest statements 
of Madison’s constitutional theories. 

Madison’s close’ friend and neighbor, 
Thomas Jefferson, was elected President of 
the United States in the Republican triumph 
in the elections of 1800. He appointed Madi- 
son his Secretary of State, in which office 
the latter served the full 8 years of Jefferson's 
administration. Madison was Jefferson’s 
choice as his successor. After Jefferson’s 
retirement from the Presidency, he wrote of 
his relations to Madison: “Our principles 
were the same, and we never differed sensibly 
in the application of them.” Under Madi- 
son’s administration as Secretary of State, 
the United States acquired the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, fought the undeclared war 
with France, and faced the gravest viola- 
tions of American neutral rights by Britain. 
These latter violations were to lead to the 
War of 1812 in his own Presidential admin- 
istration. He and his own beloved Dolly 
lived close to the widowed Jefferson during 
the latter's two administrations, and she was 
the historic and brilliant hostess of the White 
House for which she is so well remembered. 
She was destined to serve for 8 more years 
as the mistress of the White House under 
her husband from 1808 to 1817. 

Madison was elected President of the 
United States in 1808 and served to March 
4, 1817. His administration was marked by 
the disastrous events leading to the War of 
1812 and many humiliating defeats during 
the war, including the burning of Washing- 
ton by the British, when*he and his family 
fied the White House which was burned by 
the invaders. The war resulted in heavy 
financial burdens, which led to his consent to 
the chartering of the Second Bank of the 
United States, although he had opposed the 
First Bank in 1791. He favored protective 
tariffs, although he was at heart a free 
trader. He was accused of allowing the war- 
mongers of his party to push the Nation into 
war with Britain and making a peace with 
Britain which did not even mention the pri- 
mary cause of the war, the impressment of 
American seamen, and violation of other 
neutral rights. Before the close of his ad- 
ministration most of these problems had 
cleared, and the Nation was once more en- 
joying a measure of prosperity, with the re- 
sult that his popularity had greatly in- 
creased. His administration was not marked 
by any brilliant executive leadership on his 
part because of the very nature of Madison 
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personally, because of his conviction that 
the Executive should not exert great power, 
and because of the great problems which 
faced him. 

On March 4, 1817, he retired to his beloved 
Montpelier and private life. He returned to 
public service only to serve on the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia with 
Jefferson and Monroe, and as a member of 
the Virginia State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1829. His principal service in the 
convention related to compromises on the 
suffrage provisions. He insisted on what was 
very nearly universal freehold suffrage which 
Jefferson had favored. Through the re- 
maining years of his life he devoted much 
of his time to correspondence on constitu- 
tional questions, alwa opposing State 
nullification and sec n on the one hand, 
and national absolutism on the other. He 
served as rector of the University of Virginia 
during the last 10 years of his life after the 
death of Jefferson in 1826. Madison died 
quietly as he sat in his chair on June 28, 
1836, in his eighty-sixth year. Jefferson had 
died 10 years before at the age of 83. Madi- 
son bequeathed his library to the University 
of Virginia. His beloved Dolly returned to 
Washington in 1837 where she was to live 
13 years after her husband’s death and face 
straitened financial conditions because, in 
large part, of a wastrel son by her first hus- 
band. She was helped by the purchase of 
Madison’s papers by Congress, even as the 
Congress had purchased Jefferson’s library 
to assist him and found the Library of 
Congress. 

MADISON’S CONSTITUTIONAL THEORIES 


Madison had from long study and political 
experience and observation arrived at a 
rather precise set of constitutional theories 
and convictions. He did not believe that 
the state is an organism, a product of evolu- 
tion and history, but that it was a compact 
between the people consciously and yolun- 
tarily entered into by them. He held that 
the purpose of government is to correct the 
evil propensities of man's nature which in- 
clude base and selfish motives, suspicion, 
desire for self-aggrandizement, discrimina- 
tion, and disinclination to do more than is 
required by convenience or self-interest, or 
exacted of them by force. The majority of 
the people actually adopt the compact of 
Government, but this majority are required 
to protect the rights of the minorities of 
the people. Pursuant to his compact theory 
he believed in their right of revolution in 
extreme cases. 

Like Jefferson it was believed by Madison 
that an agrarian society is the best and that 
cities are socially and politically bad for a 
democracy. He vigorously opposed monarchy 
and all absolute power and heritable priv- 
ileges. He was an advocate of republican 
representative democracy and completely 
hostile to pure democracy in lawmaking and 
the administration of government. He op- 
posed unitary National Government and 
favored Federal Government with specified 
limited powers with all other unspecified 
powers reserved to the States or the people, 
He believed in the separation of govern- 
mental powers into the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments, as checks and bal- 
ances on the power of government. He be- 
lieved in a government with coercive power 
to carry out its laws under the Constitution, 
but opposed ex post facto laws and sudden 
or drastic changes in legislation. He feared 
factions which would rend a government 
and destroy the rights of the people and pro- 
posed large election districts to dilute the 
power of factions and pressure groups. Gov- 
ernment, according to Madison, must be 
mostly negative and designed to protect the 
rights and property of men. Confidence, jus- 
tice, and security are the exalted objects cf 
government. He was a strong believer in the 
Malthusian theory of population and opposed 
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government relief which he felt should be 
served by private charity and philanthropy. 
At heart he opposed protective tarifs but 
ultimately favored rather extensive tariff 
protection to the Nation’s new industries, 
He favored public works in turnpikes, canals, 
and the like, to be paid for from surpluses 
in the Treasury. 

Madison did not believe that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God but was con- 
vinced that there is a higher law of reason 
and universal right existing as a limitation 
on all government. He believed in complete 
protection of minority rights. He insisted on 
the veto right of the President with the over- 
riding power of the Congress, fairly long 
terms of office for Senators and Congressmen, 
election of the President by the House when 
there is no candidate with a majority vote, 
proportional representation in the House, 
the popular election of the President in prin- 
ciple, the original adoption of the Constitu- 
tion by conventions elected by the people 
for this purpose, that one generation ought 
not to be able to bind future generations, 
and that there should be some property- 
ownership basis for the franchise. 

Madison opposed slavery but also opposed 
the Missouri Compromise because he thought 
that if slaves were in all parts of the Nation 
their lot would be better and emancipation 
would come sooner. He opposed all limita- 
tions on expression and believed in the com- 
plete separation of church and state. He 
opposed war except as a last resort and be- 
lieved in complete dominance of the civil 
authority over the military and all standing 
armies. 

It has been said that the essence of Jeffer- 
son’s vision of d was simply a faith 
in personal liberty as the highest guiding 
principle in the progress of civilization. 
Government, to secure the natural rights of 
individuals, provide for popular elections to 
achieve this, provide exact and equal justice, 
provide periodic revisions of constitutions 
and laws; subordinate the military to the 
civil authority, provide for the education of 
the people, and stimulate local self-gov- 
ernment. Jefferson opposed the supremacy 
of the judiciary over the other branches of 
government. Madison and Jefferson both 
abhorred absolutism in any form, both ad- 
hered to the ideals of limited government 
and the supremacy of the civil over military 
authority, both believed in universal suffrage 
in principle, both believed in the importance 
of local self-government, both believed in the 
duty of government to protect the natural 
rights of men, both distrusted the proletarian 
masses, the hangers-on of parasitic capi- 
talism, and the rootless and instable mobs. 
Madison tended to place larger emphasis on 
the rights of property than did Jefferson, 
Perhaps Jefferson and Madison agreed with 
the common dicta of their day, including 
such statements as, “The necessity of any 
government is a misfortune”; “Government 
is the greatest of all reflections on human 
nature”; “Government is a necessary evil,” 
or in the words of Thomas Paine, “Society 
springs from our wants, government from 
our wickedness.” r. 


MADISON’S IDEAL GOVERNMENT 


In his final message to Congress on De- 
cember 3, 1816, Madison defined his ideal 
government as: 


“Government pursuing the public good as 
its sole object, and regulating its means by 
the great principles consecrated in its char- 
ter, and by those moral principles to which 
they are so well allied; a government which 
watches over the purity of elections, the 
freedom of speech and press, the trial by jury, 
and the equal interdict against encroach- 
ments and compacts between religion and 
state; which maintains inviolably the 
maxims of public faith, the security of per- 
sons and property, and encourages in every 
authorized mode the diffusion of knowledge 
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which guarantees to public liberty its per- 
manency and to those who possess the bless- 
ing the true enjoyment of it; a government 
which avoids intrusion on the internal repose 
of other nations and repels them from its 
own * + +; a government, in a word, 
whose conduct within and without may be- 
speak the most noble of all ambitions, that 
of promoting peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 


AN APPRAISAL OF MADISON— PARALLELS WITH THE 
WORK OF JEFFERSON 


Without doubt Jefferson and Madison were 
the ablest political figures produced in the 
Revolutionary period of our Nation, and per- 
haps in all Américan history. Like Jeffer- 
son, his intimate friend and neighbor, Madi- 
son was the scholar and philosopher whose 
brilliant gu>’us shaped the political doc- 
trines which made Madison the political 
architect of our National, State, and local 
system of government. In this way Madison 
formulated the political basis of our precious 
modern American way of life. Like Jeffer- 
son, he devoted nearly all of his productive 
life to the service of his State and National 
Governments. Jefferson served in public 
office for more than 60 years, and Madison 
for more than 40 years. Largely because of 
long and devoted public service both men 
came to the end of their long lives in relative 
economic and financial embarrassment. Like 
Jefferson’s, the long public service of Madison 
included no military office. Like Jefferson 
again, Madison was a lawyer who devoted 
most of his long and fruitful life to constitu- 
tional law in the service of his country. 
Both men served as Secretary of State, al- 
though Madison’s diplomatic experience did 
not include any foreign service such as Jeffer- 
son’s service as Minister to France. Again 
like Jefferson's, the genius of Madison did not 
lie in the field of political administration in 
executive positions where their success was 
not pronounced. Madison never served as 
Governor of Virginia as dic Jefferson, but 
he did serve in the Governor's Council of 
State. Thus the lives of these two great 
Americans who were neighbors and friends 
had many parallels. 


AN APPRAISAL OF MADISON—HIS WARNINGS TO 
OUR GENERATION 


The brilliant luster of the genius of Madi- 
son shines like a lighthouse through the 
centuries across the stormy seas of man’s 
eternal struggle toward the freedom and 
justice for the individual. Comparison of 
his life and works with those of his contem- 
poraries anywhere in the world, or with great 
lawgivers in any nation at any time in his- 
tory, only serves to enlarge the picture and 
scope of his eternal service to the cause of 
the freedom of the individual. It is not easy 
to summarize briefly an estimate of the more 
than 40 years of public service of James 
Madison. He made enduring contributions 
to the foundations of the American way of 
life as we know it today. Through the 
decades we can hear his clear voice warning 
our generation of the human errors which 
* can lead to the destruction of our individual 
and national freedom and tyranny over the 
minds, souls, and bodies of every American. 

1. He believed in a strong national govern- 
ment but we should hear him well as he 
warns us against the usurpation of power by 
our National Government. We should re- 
member his insistence upon a strict inter- 
pretation of the limited powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, and his warning that any 
loose interpretation of these Federal pow- 
ers will surely lead to a unitary national 
government of unlimited authority over 
every detail of our individual lives and free- 
dom, a tyranny detested by Madison and 
every freeman, and forbidden by our Bill 
of Rights. 

2. We should remember his high moral 
purity in his personal and public life. He 
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refused to trade in public securities or to 
use his offices of public trust to enrich him- 
self or in any way to draw suspicion or con- 
tempt to his personal integrity which re- 
mained spotless to his death. He was a God- 
fearing public servant of the noblest char- 
acter. 

3. We should remember his insistence that 
true human freedom means the right to 
“life, liberty, estate, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” We should hear his long clear warn- 
ing that men will not long remain free if 
government appropriates a large part of the 
national wealth and income by taxation or 
any other means, or gravely impairs the pri- 
vate ownership and use of wealth, or destroys 
the initiative to produce wealth for indi- 
vidual ownership and use. We can hear him 
insisting that under our constitutional way 
of life, “life, liberty, estate, and pursuit of 
happiness” can be assured for all, labor, capi- 
tal, agriculture, commerce, finance, minority 
groups, and majority groups, and above all, 
for every individual. 

4. We should remember his firm insistence 
on sound governmental finance, an honest 
system of money values, and balanced Na- 
tional and State budgets under a frugal pub- 
lic administration. He knew that irresponsi- 
ble financial administration in government 
will ultimately destroy free government and 
individual human freedom. 

5. We should remember his conviction that 
war can destroy our way of life and our 
individual freedom, even though we triumph 
on the battlefields. He knew from bitter 
personal experience the horrors of war on 
our American way of life, and urged peace 
by all honorable means. We can hear him 
say that we must be strong economically, po- 
litically, morally, and militarily, if we are to 
remain free. Yet we must as a free people be 
leaders of all efforts to bring world peace to 
earth, and raise the level of human physical 
and spiritual life around the world. 

6. We should remember his long insistence 
on sound education as a foundation for 
sound self-government by the people, for the 
people. 

We may well conclude with this final testa- 
ment, a testament of his abiding faith in the 
Constitution and the American way of life, 
found among his papers after his death, In 
this Madison writes: 


“ADVICE TO MY COUNTRY 


“As this advice, if it ever sees the light, will 
not do so till I am no more, it may be con- 
sidered as issuing from the tomb, where 
truth alone can be respected, and the happi- 
ness of man alone consulted. It will be en- 
titled, therefore, to whatever weight can be 
derived from good intentions, and from the 
experience of one who served his country in 
various stations through a period of 40 years; 
who espoused in his youth, and adhered 
through his life, to the cause of its liberty; 
and who has borne a part in most of the 
great transactions which will constitute 
epochs of its destiny. The advice nearest to 
my heart and deepest in my convictions is: 
That the Union of the States be cherished 
and perpetuated. Let the open enemy to it 
be regarded as a Pandora with her box 
opened, and the disguised one as the serpent 
creeping with his deadly wiles into paradise.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 


mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole and 
include three letters from various serv- 
ices of the Government. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address by the Minister for 
External Affairs of Ireland. 
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Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an item from a newspaper in his 
district. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include in each extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter 


Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article on Jewish Youth 
Week. i 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT (at the request of 
Mr. CELLER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances. 

Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include additional matter. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include additional matter, 

Mr. SAYLOR (at the request of Mr. 
HvucH D. Scorr, Jr.) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks on the sub- 
ject of Pennsylvania’s governors. 

Mr. BEALL (at the request of Mr. Hun 
D. Scort, Jr.) was given permission to 
extend his remarks. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in four instances and include cer- 
tain articles, 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a speech. 

Mr. BUSBEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks, 

Mr. HINSHAW (at the request of Mr, 
HALLECK) was given permission to revise 
and extend his remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include some 
letters. 

Mr. REES of Kansas (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an 
editorial. 5 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in two instances and in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr. HALLECK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and include a re- 
port of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in respect to its investigating staff 
under date of January 15, 1951, which 
report is signed by Mr. Cannon, chair- 
man of the committee, the report being 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 25, 1951, at page 699. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a tribute to the soil of Iowa by 
Arthur Orr, one of its native sons, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include a copy of a bill and 
a copy of a letter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Davis of Tennessee (at the 
request of Mr. Priest), for today, on 
account of official business. 

To Mrs. KELLY of New York (at the 
request of Mr. Rooney), for today, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. BusH (at the request of Mr, 
ARENDS), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll 
L. Vickers; 

H. R. 2339. An act to clarify the immigra- 
tion status of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


5.58. An act for the relief of Edulji Din- 
shaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 
Woronzow; 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie Louise 
Ardans; and 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Dewey Pick- 
ett. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 22, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


807. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed joint 
resolution entitled, “Joint resolution to give 
the Department of Commerce the authority 
to extend certain charters of vessels to citi- 
zens of the Republic of the Philippines, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Poreign Affairs. 

308. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 12, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, 
N. J., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 24, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 89); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

309. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 10, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of anchorage at Lowes wharf, 
Talbot County, Md., authorized by the River 
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and Harbor Act, approved on July 24, 1946 
(H. Doc. No. 90); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

310. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 11, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Nanticoke River, Bivalve, 
Wicomico County, Md., with a view to pro- 
viding a harbor for small boats, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 91); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

311. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 2, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Westchester Creek, N. Y., author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
on March 2, 1945; to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

312. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a report that no amounts were 
paid from the appropriation “Claims, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense” for tort claims 
arising from the acts or omissions of em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense, ex- 
cluding the military departments, during 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1950, 
pursuant to the provisions of title 28, United 
States Code, section 2673; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

313. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the provisions of section 
6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

314. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludible as 
persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

315. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1959, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludible as 
persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the provisions of 
section 6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

316. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Sofoclis Demosthenes Despotopoulos or 
Sofoclis Demos Despotopoulos or Sofos Des- 
potoupoulos, file No. 22 2 CR 28881, 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
now before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

317. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Arnalso Pacheco or Chico Pacheco, file No. 

sean CR 27074, requesting that it be 
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withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HART: Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, H. R. 2338. A bill author- 
izing vessels of Canadian registry to trans- 
port iron ore bei een United States ports 
on the Great Lakes during 1951; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 283). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3391. A bill to amend the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act to extend its cover- 
age to employers having one or more indi- 
viduals in employment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3392. A bill to extend the unemploy- 
ment insurance program by redefining the 
term “employment” to include, among 
others, certain individuals engaged in ac- 
tivities which are not ordinarily regarded as 
constituting “agricultural labor,” certain in- 
dividuals employed outside the United States 
by American employers or on American air- 
craft, and insurance salesmen; to provide a 
less restrictive definition of the term “em- 
ployee,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3393. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide unemployment insur- 
ance for Federal civilian employees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3394. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Labor to assure payment of unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits to workers em- 
ployed in more than one State and to insure 
payment of benefits only to individuals en- 
titled thereto, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3395. A bill to repeal the so-called 
Knowland amendment and to reenact the 
pertinent provisions of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code as they 
existed prior to the enactment of such 
amendment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3396. A bill to increase the upper 
limit on earnings subject to the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act from $3,000 to $3,600, 
and to include tips in the definition of wages, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3397. A bill to make the calendar 
fixed and perpetual; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 3398. A bill to provide for promotion 
by merit of employees in the postal service 
and to establish uniform procedures for ex- 
amination and appointment of candidates 
for promotion to supervisory positions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 3399. A bill to provide facilities in 
post offices for displaying information on 
public officials and voting; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 3400. A bill to authorize the trans- 
mission and disposition by the Secretary of 
the Interior of electric energy generated at 
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international dams on the Rio Grande; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 3401. A bill to make certain increases 
in the annuities of annuitants under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCGRATH: 

H. R. 3402. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 so as to 
permit payments to aunts and uncles of the 
insured where the insurance matured prior 
to August 1, 1946, and where the remaining 
proceeds of the insurance would otherwise 
remain unpaid; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 3403. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of the postal service in that part of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., suburban area in and around 
Newton by the discontinuance of certain 
branch post offices of the Boston post office 
and the establishment of a separate post 
office and branch post offices thereof; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 3404. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to provide expeditious natural- 
ization for persons serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3405. A bill to extend the benefits of 
section 1 (c) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to em- 
ployees who are involuntarily separated after 
having rendered 20 years of service but prior 
to attainment of age 55; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 3406. A bill to create a commission 
to make a study of the administration of 
overseas activities of the Government and to 
make recommendations to Congress with re- 
spect thereto; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

: By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 3407. A bill to extend the time within 
which veterans of World War II on active 
duty on or after June 27, 1950, may initiate 
and receive education and training under 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a); to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 3408. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act by granting a right of action to the 
United States to recover damages under the 
antitrust laws, establishing a uniform statute 
of limitations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 3409. A bill to provide pension for 
certain widows of recipients of the Medal of 
Honor; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3410. A bill relating to the treatment 
of powers of appointment for estate- and 
gift-tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 3411. A bill relating to exclusion from 
gross income of income from discharge of 
indebtedness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3412. A bill to amend section 113 (b) 
(1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to the adjustment of the basis of 
property for depreciation, obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 3413, A bill to provide that the tax 
on transportation of persons shall not apply 
in the case of a member of the Armed Forces 
traveling for the purpose of visiting his 
home; to the Committee on .Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 3414. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Social Security Act to additional Federal 
Officers and employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 3415. A bill relating to the acquisi- 
tion of certain land in Pulaski County, Mo., 
adjacent to the Fort Leonard Wood Military 
Reservation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 3416. A pill relating to Federal 
financial assistance for certain school dis- 
tricts in which veterans’ hospitals are sit- 
uated; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 3417. A bill to authorize the TVA to 
purchase a tract of land; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R 3418. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 so as to 
authorize the payment of fair compensation 
to persons contracting to deliver certain 
strategic or critical minerals or metals in 
cases of failure to recover reasonable costs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3419. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, to preserve the nationality of 
naturalized veterans, their wives, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent parents; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3420, A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to reimburse cer- 
tain contractors and subcontractors sustain- 
ing losses in the construction of hospitals 
and other buildings or facilities for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and to confer juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine such claims after action of the 
Administration thereon; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to negoti- 
ate a new treaty of peace with Italy; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to create a 
commission to consider and formulate plans 
for the erection and presentation in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, of a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln, in response to Venezuela’s generous gift 
to the United States of a statue of its great 
patriot, Simon Bolivar; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Con. Res. 84. Concurrent resolution to 
strengthen the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


- rials were presented and referred as fol- 


lows: 


By Mr. DEMPSEY: Memorial of the Twen- 
tieth Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States, and the New Mexico Representatives 
therein, to oppose the drafting of 18-year- 
old youths; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Twentieth Legisla- 
ture, State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President of the United States to im- 
mediately go on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration in- 
termediary hospital and rehabilitation cen- 
ter at Truth or Consequences (Hot Springs), 
N. Mex., with a strong department of physi- 
cal medicine; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Twentieth Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico, memo- 
Tializing the Congress of the United States 
to build a post office building at Bernalillo, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, requesting the 
amending of the Trade Agreement Exten- 
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sion Act of 1951; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, requesting the passage of ap- 
propriate legislation specifically limiting the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the use of direc- 
tives; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to the appro- 
priation of funds for the elimination of 
pollution from the rivers, streams, inland and 
tidal waters of the Commonwealth; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, relative to the coastal fish- 
erles of the Pacific coast; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 3421. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Schwarz; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3422. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stanislawa Karczewska Kilarski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 3423. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Constantina (Teresia Kakonyi); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ‘ARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3424. A bill for the relief of Yumi 
Horiuchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 3425. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chang Soon Lii; to the Committee cn the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3426. A bill for the relief of Sui Kin 
Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3427. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
Takahashi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3428. A bill for the relief of Mitsuo 
Arita; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 3429. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Gamroth; to the Cemmittee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3430. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Nora B. Kennedy; t the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3431. A bill for the 
Ann R. Norton; 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 3432. A bill for the relief of William 

Hewson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 3433. A bill to adjust the status of 
nine displaced persons in the United States 
who do not meet all the requirements of 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


159. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 24 resi- 
dents of Beaver County, Va., members of the 
College Hill Presbyt rian Church, urging 
passage of no measure for universal military 
training that does not include the recom- 
mendations of the President's Advisory Com- 
mission on universal military training call- 
ing for limitation of the opportunities for 
the purchase by trainees of any alcoholic 
beverages, including beer, through (a) pro- 
hibiting the sale thereof to them of any 
military, naval, or other camp reservation, 
or in any post exchange, ship’s store, or can- 
teen (b) declaring off-limits to trainees 
all taverns, taprooms, and similar facilities 
whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


relief of Mrs. 
to the Committee on the 
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160. Also, petition cf 54 residents of Beaver 
County, Pa., urging passage of no measure 
for universal military training that does not 
include the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on universal 
military training calling for limitation of 
the opportunities for the purchase by 
trainees of any alcoholic beverages, including 
beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale there- 
cf to them of any military, naval, or other 
camp reservation, or in any post exchange, 
ship's store, or canteen (b) declaring Off- 
limits to trainees all taverns, taprooms, and 
similar facilities whose principal business is 
selling alcoholic beverages; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, Marcu 22, 1951 


(Legislative day of Friday, March 16, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God and Father of all men, 
who bringeth forth righteousness as the 
light and judgment as the noonday, our 
souls wait upon Thee; our expectation is 
from Thee. In all the fiery tests of these 
critical days which are setting the shape 
of things to come, deepen the wells from 
which we draw our power to endure. 

In this Holy Week, bowing at this altar 
of prayer, steady us with the realization 
that back of all the dark tragedy of 
these troubled days there is a permanent 
good in which we may believe and to 
which we must be loyal if life is to be 
saved from frustration at last. 


“O Thou whose dreams enthrall the 

heart, ride on! - 

Ride on till tyranny and greed are 
evermore undone. 

In mart and court and parliament the 
common good increase 

Till men at last shall ring the bells of 
brotherhood and peace.” 


We ask it in the blessed name of that 
One who hath swallowed up death in 
victory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
March 21, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. MILLER, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3282) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments and funds 
available for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 683) authorizing vessels 
of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between the United States ports on 
the Great Lakes during 1951, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 
AND FOR RECESS ON THAT DAY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following order 
be agreed to: 

Ordered, That at the conclusion of its 
business today the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday, March 26, 1951, and 
that immediately after the convening of the 
Senate on said day the Presiding Officer shall, 
without debate and without the transaction 
of business of any nature, declare the Senate 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday, 
March 27, 1951. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is agreed tu. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING TO TERM OF OFFICE OF 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the secretary of 
state of the State of Fouth Carolina, 
dated March 20, 1951, informing the Sen- 
ate that the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina had ratified a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting a person from being elected 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica more than twice, and further pro- 
hibiting a person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President, for 
more than 2 years of a term to which 
some other person was elected President, 
from being elected to the office more than 
once, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

CHARTERS OF VESSELS TO CITIZENS OF REPUBLIC 
OF PHILIPPINES 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
give to the Department of Commerce the 
authority to extend certain charters of ves- 
sels to citizens of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


LEASING OF WITHDRAWN OR RESERVED PUBLIC 
LANDS In ALASKA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease withdrawn or re- 
served public lands in Alaska for dock, wharf, 
and landing-site purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT OF MATERIALS ACT RELATING TO 
DISPOSAL; OF MATERIALS ON PUBLIC LANDS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to amend section 2 of the 

Materials Act in order to facilitate the dis- 

posal of materials on the public lands (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report concern- 
ing certain aliens who were admitted to the 
United States under the ninth proviso, sec- 
tion 3, of the act approved February 5, 1917, 
as amended (with an accompanying list); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 
Two letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Arnalso Pacheco 
or Chico Pacheco, and Sofoclis Demosthenes 
Despotopoulos or Sofoclis Demos Despoto- 
poulous or Sofos Despotoupoulos from re- 
ports relating to aliens whose deportation 
he suspended more than 6 months ago, 
transmitted to the Senate on January 16, 
1950, and December 1, 1950, respectively; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN 
ALIEN SEAMEN ron SHORE LEAVE PURPOSES 
Three letters from the Attorney General, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 

ders of Acting Commissioner of Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization, dated October 20, 

1950, authorizing the temporary admission 

into the United States, for shore leave pur- 

poses only, under authority of the ninth 
proviso to section 3 of the act of February 

5, 1917, as amended, of alien seamen found 

to be excludable persons, together with lists 

furnishing detailed information concerning 
individual seamen admitted thereunder 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

PRIORITIES IN TRANSPORTATION BY MERCHANT 

VESSELS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for priorities in trans- 
portation by merchant vessels in the inter- 
ests of national defense, and other purposes 

(wth accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT or SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Social Secu- 
rity Administratton, Federal Security Agency, 
for the fiscal year 1950 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Finance. 


Report or Export-Import BANK oF 
WASHINGTON 

A letter from the Vice Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
miiting, pursuant to law, the eleventh semi- 
annual report of the Bank for the period 
July-December 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AUDIT R-PORT ON FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 
AND MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, AND THE PREDECESSOR AGENCY, 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the audit of Federal Mari- 
time Board and Maritime Administration, 

Department of Commerce, and the prede- 

cessor agency, United States Maritime Com- 

mission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1950 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 

Departments. 
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SENATE JOURNAL OF TWENTY-FIFTH LEGISLA- 
TURE OF HAWAII 


A letter from the Director, Office of Ter- 
ritories, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the Jour- 
nal of the Senate of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, special session of 1950 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Compact BETWEEN STATES OF MONTANA, NORTH 
DAKOTA, AND WYOMING RELATING TO WATERS 
OF YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


A letter from the Representative of the 
United States, Yellowstone River Compact 
Negotiations, Boise, Idaho, transmitting his 
report on the negotiation of a compact be- 
tween the States of Montana, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming, to determine the rights and 
obligations of those States res uses 
of the waters of the Yellowstone River and 
its tributaries (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid before 
the Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House Joint Memorial 7 
“Memorial to the President and the Congress 
of the United States; and to Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Secretary, Department of De- 
fense; Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor, Selective Service; urging the Congress 
of the United States to enact proper legis- 
lation to amend the present Selective 
Service Act for the deferment of married 
men with children into the Armed Forces 
until all single men and nonfathers in 

every State have been called first 


“To the President of the United States and to 
the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, and to Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Secretary, Department -of De- 
fense, and Maj. Gen, Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director, Selective Service: 

“Whereas there is need of a uniform policy 
for the drafting of men in the Armed Forces 
by the Selective Service; and 

“Whereas in the past experience of drafting 
men during World War II, married men in 


Montana were drafted long before married 


men were drafted in many other States; and 
“Whereas we citizens of Montana do not 
wish a repetition of the above conditions by 
having our married men with children 
drafted in the Armed Forces before all avail- 
able manpower in the previous classification 
has been drafted in the other States: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana (the senate concur- 
ring), That we respectfully urge the Congress 
of the United States to enact proper legisla- 
tion to amend the present Selective Service 
Act by creating a national pool of manpower 
for the purpose of uniform selection of men 
into our Armed Forces; and be it further 

“Resolved, That no State shall be required 
to send married men with children into the 
Armed Forces until all States shall be uni- 
formly required to do likewise; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the house to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
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Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Montana. 
“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Illinois; to the Committee on Finance: 
“Senate Resolution 30 

“Whereas the oil industry is now subjected 
to a heavy load of taxation, which necessarily 
must be passed on to the motorists of the 
Nation; and . 

“Whereas most automobile owners use 
their car as a necessary means of transporta- 
tion and not as a luxury; and 

“Whereas the State of Illinois is desperately 
in need of additional funds to rebuild the 
State primary road system and to improve 
farm-to-market roads now in a deplorable 
condition; and 

“Whereas the sources of revenue open to 
the State which are not already thoroughly 
exploited by the Federal Government are 
very limited; therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Sizty- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, that we respectfully request the 
Federal Government to refrain from levying 
any further taxes on gasoline, in order that 
this source of revenue may remain available 
to the States without imposing an insuf- 
ferable burden upon the oil industry and the 
American motorist; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded; by the secretary of state 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to each United States 
Senator and Congressman from the State of 
Illinois. 

“Adopted by the senate March 14, 1951. 

“SHERWOOD DUNN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to remove the farm price 
support of basic foods 


“Whereas the laws which guarantee farm- 
ers high prices for their commodities were 
enacted to relieve an acute national eco- 
nomic emergency affecting the farm industry 
which no longer exists; and 

“Whereas the farm price support program 
tends to keep basic foods at a high price 
level and may raise said price levels; and 

“Whereas the workingman’s dollar is worth 
less, because it will buy less; and 

“Whereas most of the income of the Ameri- 
can family pays for food; and 

“Whereas according to the laws of supply 
and demand in a free market, the price of 
food decreases as the quantity produced in- 


. creases, under the present farm price sup- 


port program the increased quantity of food 
produced has resulted in using the taxpayers’ 
money to prevent the consumer from enjoy- 
ing the natural operation of economic law 
which has made America the greatest nation 
in history; and 

“Whereas food has been taken out of the 
market as a result of farm subsidies and is 
either destroyed, allowed to rot, and, in many 
cases, sent to Europe at the expense of the 
American consumer and sold at prices lower 
than those prevalent in this country for the 
same commodities; and 

“Whereas the farmers are becoming more 
and more dependent upon the government as 
is the case in all totalitarian countries: 
Therefore be it 
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“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to enact laws that will al- 
leviate the burden placed upon the American 
people under such an obviously unjust system 
of regulated economy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, to 
the presiding officer of each branch of Con- 
gress, and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted, March 8, 1951. 

IrviInG N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, March 14, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

[SEAL] “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to en- 
act legislation to provide for the distribu- 
tion of cigarettes free of tax to patients in 
certain soldiers’ homes 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation providing for the 

distribution of cigarettes free of tax to 

patients in the Soldiers“ Home in Massachu- 
setts, and the Soldiers’ Home in Holyoke; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 

Congress, and to the members thereof from 

this Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted, March 8, 1951. 
IRvIN d N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, March 14, 1951. 
“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
[SEAL] “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to authorize the Department of the Inte- 
rior to make continuing investigations re- 
lating to make conservation, development, 
and utilization of the water resources of 
the Territory of Hawaii and to provide 
funds therefor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952 


“Whereas the further development of the 
water, land, and power resources in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii is essential to provide for 
employment of an increasing population; 
and 

“Whereas continuing investigations relating 
to the water resources of Hawaii by the De- 
partment of Interior will greatly aid in plan- 
ning for the the fullest use of these re- 
sources; and 

“Whereas the Congress did appropriate 
funds in the General Appropriation Act of 
1950 for such investigations in the Territory 
of Alaska and the 17 Western States, but not 
for the Territory of Hawaii: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
sizth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and is hereby respectfully requested to au- 
thorize the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
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Department of Interior to conduct continu- 
ing investigations relating to the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the wa- 
ter resources of the Territory of Hawaii for 
the purpose of reporting appropriate recom- 
mendations to the President and the Con- 
gress, and to provide funds in the appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, to 
carry out out such investigations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution shall, upon its approval, be for- 
warded to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Twenty-sixth Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, on March 2, 1951. 

“WILFRED C. TSUKIYAMA, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ELLEN D. SMYTHE, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 


“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii, on March 
15, 1951. 

“Ham L. Fone, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 
“WALTER G. CHUCK, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 31 


“To the Chairman of the United States 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, the 
Chairman of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentutives of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth session assembled, respectfully 
represents: 

“Whereas, by an act of Congress approved 
August 24, 1949 (48 U. S. C. A. 486), there 
was created an Alaska public-works program 
authorizing the construction of useful pub- 
lic works for the development of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and 

“Whereas, in recognition by the United 
States of the Federal Government's impact 
on existing public works and community 
facilities in Alaska, initial financing of the 
construction of public works under said act 
was to be borne by the United States with 
the provision that the Territory of Alaska 
and its political subdivisions, as applicants 
under the act, would purchase such public 
works from the United States at not less 
than 50 percent, in the aggregate, of -the 
total estimated cost to the United States of 
all public works so provided; and =- 

“Whereas the Alaska public-works pro- 
gram, so created, has already afforded Alas- 
kan communities and the Territory of Alaska 
some relief by provision of urgently needed 
public works, and gives great promise of 
solving in large measure critical problems 
arising directly from Alaska’s acute shortage 
of basic public works and community facili- 
ties of every nature; but 

“Whereas annual appropriations under the 
authorization made by said act have been 
disappointingly small, thereby curtailing the 
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program’s initial scope notwithstanding 
demonstrable hazards to life and health aris- 
ing from the absence or inadequacy of ex- 
isting facilities and growing population de- 
mands for such public works; and 

“Whereas congressional appropriations for 
said program could be made to go further, 
with resultant expansion of the program 
and earlier realization of individual projects, 
by amendment of said act to provide an 
alternative financing formula or arrange- 
ment, namely, a 50-percent Federal grant- 
in-aid to those applicants who are in posi- 
tion to finance a 50-percent share of project 
costs initially, thereby relieving the Federal 
appropriation in any given year of the pro- 
gram's full cost and enabling such Federal 
appropriation’s application to a greater num- 
ber of projects than is possible under the 
existing arrangement whereby 100 percent of 
project costs are met initially from Federal 
funds: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska in twentieth regular session assem- 
bled, respectfully urges that the Congress of 
the United States amend said act of August 
24, 1949 (48 U. S. C. A. 486) to effectuate the 
above proposal for grant-in-aid alternative 
financing of such public works and thereby 
accelerate and expand said program toward 


earlier realization of its purpose and bene- 


fits and fuller utilization of Federal appro- 
priations provided therefor. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the House March 3, 1951. 
WIL. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor March 6, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 
“I hereby certifý that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial 31, as passed by the 
house of representatives, 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk oj the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“House Joint Memorial 10 


“To the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in twentieth session as- 
sembled, respectfully represents— 

“That because of the geographical loca- 
tion of the Territory of Alaska and the pos- 
sibility that it could be the scene of hostile 
military activity, investors are reluctant to 
make investments in the Territory of Alaska 
by building or equipping plants required to 
develop the natural resources of the Terri- 
tory, the tourist industry, transportation fa- 
cilities or other destructible properties; 

“That the municipalities and school dis- 
tricts in the Territory are fearful that in- 
vestors will not buy their municipal or school 
bonds as a result of fear of such destruc- 
tion; 

“That contractors are hesitant to bid on 
construction projects or to obligate them- 
selves to more than a limited amount of such 
work in Alaska, although the Congress of the 
United States has authorized expenditures of 
vast sums on construction in Alaska while 
municipalities and school districts are trying 
to construct and rehabilitate their public 
facilities under the Alaska public works pro- 


‘am; 
“That such Federal and municipal projects, 
all private property, personal and real, to- 
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gether with transportation, communication, 
and defense facilities, would be prime mili- 
tary objectives in case of such hostile ac- 
tivity; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully prays that the Congress of the United 
States enact suitable legislation to make 
available War Risk Insurance in the Territory 
of Alaska, including the waters offshore 
thereof, substantially as made available dur- 
ing World War II. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 24, 1951. 

“Wm. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 1, 1951. 
“GUNNARD M. ENGEBRETH, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Attest: 
“BONNIE Jo Gronroos, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor March 7, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 

“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true and correct 
copy of House Joint Memorial 10 as passed 
by the senate and the house of representa- 
tives. 

“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
ti es of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“House Memorial 37 


“To the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska; the Honorable Carl 
Gray, Director of Veterans’ Affairs, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and to the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth session assembled, respectfully 
represents: 

“Whereas subsection (b), section 512, 
Public Law 475, Eighty-first Congress, states 
that the authority to make loans under this 
section will expire June 30, 1951; and 

“Whereas the veterans in the Territory of 
Alaska have not, through no fault of their 
own, been able to come under the provisions 
of this act; and 

“Whereas the construction season in the 
Territory of Alaska is of very short nature, 
and, therefore, if this act expires at the pre- 
scribed date, it will be impossible for vet- 
erans in the Territory of Alaska to come 
under the provisions of the act: Now, there- 
fore, 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth session, respectfully urges that 
subsection (b), section 512, Public Law 475, 
Eighty-first Congress, be amended to allow 
the provisions of this act to be extended 
to the veterans of the Territory of Alaska 
until January 1, 1953; and your memorialist 
will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 5, 1951. 

“WM. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor, March 7, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 


“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial 37 as passed by the 
house of representatives. 

"MARGARET. O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
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A resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Memorial 34 


“To the President of the United States; the 
Congress of the United States; Director 
of Defense Mobilization; Secretary of 
Defense: Secretary of State; Secretary 
of the Interior; Secretary of Commerce; 
Secretary of Agriculture; the Governor 
of Alaska; the Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska; the Bureau of Public Roads; 
and Alaska Road Commission, Juneau, 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in leg- 
islative session assembled, respectfully rep- 
resents that— 

“Whereas the connection by road of North- 
ern British Columbia and the northern sec- 
tor of southeast Alaska is important for the 
greater development of valuable and strategic 
mineral properties in both the Taku and 
the Atlin districts of British Columbia and to 
provide a highway link between Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, and the Alaska Highway; 
and 

“Whereas the British Columbia govern- 
ment has given favorable consideration to a 
highway linking Hazelton, B. C., located on 
both the railroad and the highway between 
Prince George and Prince Rupert in British 
Columbia, with the Alaska Highway at Jake’s 
Corner, via Atlin, B. C., and has completed 
an aerial survey of said route, and has al- 
ready constructed portions thereof, from 
Jake’s Corner to Atlin, a distance of 58 miles, 
and from Atlin to the O’Donnell River, a 
distance of 30 miles, leaving approximately 
470 miles of said route to be constructed; 
and 

“Whereas the FHazelton-Jake's Corner 
Highway is sometimes called the western or 
coast route betweon the United States and 
Alaska because, while situated behind and 
protected by the Coast Range, it would allow 
access to the route from Hyder, Alaska, which 
is 45 miles distant from the coast route, with 
15 miles of the road already in existence, and 
from Wrangell, Alaska, which is 70 miles dis- 
tant from the coast route via the Iskut and 
Sitkine River valleys, and from Juneau, 
Alaska, which is 75 miles distant from the 
coast route, with 4 miles of the road already 
in existence, via the Taku River valley; and 

“Whereas the construction of the coast 
route in British Columbia with the said 
coastal connections at tidewater in Alaska 
is of great importance to the development of 
British Columbia and Alaska, and to the de- 
fense of them, and would require the joint 
cooperation of both of their Governments; 
and 

“Whereas mineral surveys have shown that 
the Taku and Atlin districts of British 
Columbia are rich in gold, zinc, lead, copper, 
and other strategic and critical minerals; and 

“Whereas two gold mining companies, the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., 
and the Polaris-Taku Mining Co., Ltd., are 
now operating in the Taku district and are 
mining 87,000 tons of ore annually, but these 
companies have stated that no further min- 
eral developments can be made until the 
present inadequate transportation on the 
Taku River, which is open only 5 months of 
the year, is replaced by an adequate land- 
transportation system; and 

“Whereas the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd., privately financed in 1950 
a reconnaissance of the proposed Taku River 
valley road from Swede Point in Alaska to 
Taku River Landing, British Columbia, con- 
necting with the present Polaris-Taku min- 


ing road, and found that the proposed road 
was feasible; and 


“Whereas the Canadian Government has 
completed both a ground and aerial survey 
of the proposed highway connection from the 
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International Boundary on the Taku River to 
the Inklin River, but only aerial surveys from 
the Inklin River to Atlin and from Hazelton 
to Atlin, all in British Columbia; and 

“Whereas construction of a road from 
Juneau, Alaska, to Taku River Landing, 
British Columbia, and from that point to 
Atlin, British Columbia, would open up two 
rich mineralized areas and provide Juneau, 
Alaska, with a direct connection to the 
Alaska highway; ard 

“Whereas construction of the Hazelton- 
Jake's Corner Highway, together with its con- 
nection to Juneau, Alaska, would open up 
additional rich agricultural, timber areas, 
and mineralized areas, including the 
Groundhog anthracite fields, to development, 
and would create a direct protected short 
route of 1,343 miles from Juneau, Alaska, to 
Seattle, Wash., and would shorten the dis- 
tance from Seattle, Wash., and other west 
coast points, to any point in the interior of 
Alaska by some 280 miles, and would create 
an entirely new tourist attraction through 
western British Columbia and southeast 
Alaska; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, in legislative session assembled, re- 
spectfully urges that appropriate steps be 
taken by the United States of America to 
secure arrangements with the Canadian and 
British Columbia Governments for a two- 
point program, (1) for aerial and ground 
surveys of the aforesaid route between 
Juneau, Alaska, and Atlin, British Columbia, 
and between Atlin, British Columbia, and 
Hazelton, British Columbia, and (2) for con- 
struction of adequate roads over the said 
routes. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 2, 1951. 

“Wa. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: . 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
i “Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Approved by the Governor March 6, 1951. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska. 

“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of House Memorial 34 as passea by the 
house of representatives. 

“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 9 


“To the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska; and to the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully represents: 

“Whereas the Congress passed H. R. 4497, 
an act creating the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, under the terms of which all Indian 
tribes were given 5 years from August 13, 
1946, the date the President signed the bill, 
in which to file their claims against the Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas said time will expire on August 
13, 1951; and 

“Whereas many Indian tribes will not be 
able to file their claims within that time due 
to their lack of understanding of the terms 
of the bill and due to the fact that the In- 
dian Department has been slow in approv- 
ing contracts between Indian tribes and their 
attorneys, and if said time is not extended, 
many tribes who might have meritorious 
claims against the Government will be de- 
prived of their day in court; and 

“Whereas a substantial portion of Alaska’s 
population are natives, and Alaskans are 
vitally interested in its native people and 
believe it would be to the best interest not 
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only to its native citizens but throughout the 
Nation that said time be extended; and 

“Whereas the third meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Interstate Council on Indian Affairs 
composed of representatives from 16 States 
having Indian population passed a resolution 
on the 7th day of December 1950, pointing 
out that due to the inability of many tribes 
to employ counsel and the failure of the 
Indian Bureau to approve contracts between 
tribes and their attorneys promptly, that ap- 
proximately one-half the tribes of the United 
States have been thus far unable to com- 
plete the preliminary work preparatory to 
filing their lawsuits, and that it will be 
physically impossible for many tribes to com- 
plete their arrangements before the deadline, 
August 13, 1951: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist respect- 
fully prays that you speedily enact legislation 
to extend the time within which to file claims 
before the Claims Commission for a period 
of at least 2 years from August 13, 1951. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 24, 1951. 

“Wm. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 1, 1951. 
“GUNNARD M. ENGEBRETH, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Attest: 
“BoNNIE Jo GRONROOS, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor March 5, 1951. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, relating to currency devalua- 
tion in the adjustment of tariff rates on 
metals imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. DworsHak on March 21, 
1951, p. 2724, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
the elimination of pollution from waters of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr, 
SALTONSTALL) on March 21, 1951, p. 2725, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the delegates to 
the convention of the Grand Order Eyes of 
the Philippines, at Seattle, Wash., relating to 
the defenses of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Association of Social Workers, 
New York, N. Y., signed by Joseph P. Ander- 
son, executive secretary, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide emergency 
grain for India; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The petition of Mrs. Katherine R. Garbacy, 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for the continu- 
ance of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress for the 
purpose of retaining all facilities of the 
United States Naval Training Station, at 
Newport, Rhode Island, admirably for 
training of recruits for the United States 
Navy 
“Whereas the splendid training facilities 

at the United States Naval Training Station, 

at Newport, Rhode Island, for Navy “boot 
training,” so-called, are now to be either 
greatly curtailed or abandoned in favor of 
another distant training site, thereby add- 
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ing a second, deeply serious deprivation, not 
only to the economic status of the city of 
Newport, but to the lowering of citizen mo- 
rale, since the departure of the major part 
of the facets of program of the United States 
Naval Torpedo Station from Newport, Rhode 
Island, has already worked a hardship: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations now emphat- 
ically protest this action upon the part of 
the United States Government in continuing 
to withdraw from this smallest State, Rhode 
Island, important installations to be local- 
ized elsewhere, thereby disrupting the lives 
of the civilian population dependent in a 
measure upon employment at such Navy 
installations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are hereby 
earnestly requested to use every effort to 
stay procedure and action in respect to the 
termination of the United States Naval 
Training Center, at Newport, Rhode Island, 
giving consideration to the inevitable low- 
ering of economic returns in the life of this 
historic city of Newport, whose traditions 
heve for decades been alined with work 
for and with the United States Navy: direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to transmit to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to said Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution.” 

By Mr. ECTON: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“House Joint Memorial 2 


“A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America, to the honorable United 
States Senators Zates N. Ecron and JAMES 
E. Murray and to the honorable Repre- 
sentatives in Congress WESLEY A. D'EwarT 
and MIke MANSFIELD, requesting that the 
Elghty-second Congress introduce and pass 
an act enabling those who are called to 
the Armed Forces or volunteer for duty 
with the services and are serving in the 
Armed Forces, to have the payments on 
their homes deferred until they are dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces or released 
from active duty with the United States 
Government; that the United States Gov- 
ernment pay all interest accruing from the 
time the serviceman enters the service 
until the time of discharge from service; 
and that after discharge from the Armed 
Forces or release from active duty, the 
serviceman resume payments and interest 
thereafter accruing 


“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 


“Whereas the induction of many of our 
young men who have recently contracted for 
the purchase of homes has the effect of dis- 
rupting their economic status and imposes a 
financial hardship upon them and their 
families: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this legislative assembly 
does most respectfully urge the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress of the United States that the 
said Congress pass an act enabling those who 
are called or volunteer for service and who 
are serving in the Armed Forces to have the 
payments on their homes, whether rural or 
urban, deferred until they are discharged or 
released from active duty, provided such 
loans were completed at least 6 months prior 
to enlistment or induction and that the 
United States Government shall pay all in- 
terest accruing from the time of entering 
service until a date 90 days subsequent to 
the time of discharge or release from the 
service: Provided, however, That such defer- 
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ment of payments and Government payment 
of interest shall not apply except during such 
time as dependents of said serviceman re- 
side in said home, and further, that these 
provisions shall not apply to income prop- 
erty; and that the serviceman upon the ex- 
Piration of 90 days after discharge from the 
Armed Forces or release from active duty or 
upon reenlistment shall resume the pay- 
ments and interest thereafter accruing; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That duly attested copies of 

this memorial be transmitted to both Houses 
of Congress, to the Honorable Zares N. Ecron, 
and the Honorable James E. Murray, United 
States Senators for the State of Montana 
and the Honorable WEsLEY A. DEWaRT and 
the Honorable Mike MaAnsFietp, United 
States Representatives in Congress for the 
State of Montana. 

“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 

“Speaker of the House, 

“PAUL CANNON, 

“President of the Senate.” 


By Mr. GILLETTE: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States has by arbitrary abuse of 
authority forced on the potato growers of 
northern Iowa unwanted marketing agree- 
ments by the use of an illegal if not fraudu- 
lent referendum reminiscent of the methods 
of dictator governments; and 

“Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan in the administration of the 
notorious and infamous potato program is 
seeking to act as a potato czar in 12 Iowa 
counties and to govern the marketing prac- 
tices of northern Iowa farmers without their 
consent or approval; and 

“Whereas this purpose has been shown 
specifically in the case of Harold McKinley, 
of St. Ansgar, Iowa, and is threatened in re- 
lation to the other potato growers of 12 Iowa 
counties; and 

“Whereas Brannan is trying to force these 
Iowa growers to market only those potatoes 
which meet his approval under regulations 
against which the Iowa growers voted over- 
whelmingly, 24 to 1; and 

“Whereas Brannan then overcame this 
overwhelming and disapproving majority by 
blanketing the Iowa counties into a voting 
area which contained four other States and 
part of a fifth; and 

“Whereas the resulting district was a 
political sham and a shameless example of 
gerrymandering which destroyed the right of 
Iowa farmers to determine how they shall be 
governed and how they shall market their 
own produce; and 

“Whereas they were forced into an area 
where they were subjected to the domination 
of the would-be potato czar and must accept 
his choices as their representatives and must 
observe his regulations over their business; 
and 

“Whereas he has created discrimination 
between these growers and their neighbors 
outside the artificial boundaries which he 
set; and 

“Whereas he will cause them severe busi- 
ness losses as well as the sacrifice of their 
liberties unless corrective action is taken; 
and 

“Whereas the methods of coercion em- 
ployed by the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture in the above instance can be 
applied to the growers of other agricultural 
products and can also be used to curb free 
competition in industry; and 

“Whereas the practice of government by 
administrative directives if unchecked can 
result in loss of opportunity and the basic 
freedoms on which this country was founded; 
and 
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“Whereas just government derives its 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa (the 
house concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States give serious consideration to 
the passage of appropriate legislation specifi- 
cally limiting the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the use of directives; be it further 

“Resolved, That Congrees give earnest con- 
sideration to the proposition that the law- 
making power is constitutionally an exclu- 
sive prerogative of legislative bodies and 
Congress should take immediate steps to 
thwart every encroachment on that power; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House in Congress, and 
to each member of the Iowa delegations in 
the Congress of the United States, under seal 
of his office. 

“X. T. PRENTIS, 

“We, W. H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa, and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the 
senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
Senate and House of the Fifty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 

W. H. NICHOLAS, 
“Lieutenant Governor of lowa. 
_ “Carrot, A. LANE, 

“Secretary of the Senate.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry.) 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAW.“Y—RESOLU- 

TION OF OPEN MEETING AT HARRIS- 

BURG, PA. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted in open meeting at Harris- 
burg, Pa., by representatives of labor, 
industries, comemreial interests, and 
communities in Pennsylvania, concern- 
ing the construction of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The resolution is signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the-State of Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

MOBILIZATION PROGRAM OF UNITED 

LABOR CONFERENCE 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there was held in Washington yester- 
day a most significant meeting on the 
mobilization program. It was to me a 
demonstration of democracy in action, 
I refer to the United Labor Conference, 
representing 16,000, 000 organized work- 
ers in America, which met to discuss our 
country’s mobilization program. It is 
not my purpose with this statement to 
express agreement or disagreement with 
the decision made by the representa- 
tives of organized labor some weeks ago 
to withdraw from formal active partici- 
pation in the mobilization program. I 
do feel, however, that it is most urgent 
that we pay serious attention to the 
principles and to the program they 
adopted. Their program impresses me 
as a most effective anti-inflation dec- 
laration, and it is in that spirit that I 
bring it to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent to have it 
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printed in the body of the Record and 
appropriately referred. 

I am proud of the American labor 
movement. It is my fervent hope that 
within the next few days it will be pos- 
sible for labor, industry, and agricul- 
ture to join together in developing a 
strong, virile mobilization policy. We 
must not allow ourselves to slacken our 
efforts the slightest bit. Democracy is 
facing a serious test both here and 
abroad. To meet that test we need a 
united America. 

There being no objection, the program 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED LABOR’S PROGRAM FoR ACTION 


The need for an effective anti-inflation 
program dealing with prices, rents, and taxes 
is obvious to all the American people. 

Action must be undertaken by the ad- 
ministration and by Congress to protect 
every American and to safeguard the defense 
program itself. 

Action will be taken if the American peo- 
ple make their voice heard in unmistakable 
terms. 

To carry out the declaration of principles 
adopted here today, we agree: 

1, To enlist cooperation in support of this 
anti-inflation program from all community 
organizations which support our democratic 
institutions and are devoted to the anti- 
totalitarian objective of America’s defense 
program. 

2. To promote public meetings, radio and 
television programs, speeches before com- 
munity groups, and other appropriate means 
of alerting every citizen to the need for im- 
proved defense mobilization and anti-infla- 
tion policies. 

3. To forward letters, telegrams, petitions, 
and memorials to President Truman and 
Members of Congress in support of the prin- 
ciple of equal sacrifice and fair play in the 
mobilization program. Our first objective 
is the improvement of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

4. To help establish local-consumer com- 
mittees through which the people may be 
fully advised of the developments in Wash- 
ington, violations of price regulations may 
be publicized, and to cooperate with public- 
spirited merchants for local anti-inflation 
programs. 

5. To encourage authorized delegations 
from labor and other groups to seek appoint- 
ments with Senators and Congressmen dur- 
ing the forthcoming Easter recess to set forth 
the problems of the consumer. 

6. To secure the widest publicity through 
the labor press and, if necessary, through the 
purchase of local radio time and newspaper 
space, for the voting record of Senators and 
Congressmen on major bills affecting the 
fight against inflation and for a better de- 
fense mobilization program. 

To this program of action, we pledge our 
united effort. 


UNITED Lasor’s DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


We are Americans and proud of it. 

Our forefathers came to America seeking 
liberty, justice, and equality. Our fathers 
fought for those ideals on the battlefields, on 
the farms, and in the shops and factories. 

We are proud of our Nation's history and 
proud of the part trade-unions have played 
in that history. We are mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities which we share as citizens in a 
free nation. 

We are met here today as free and inde- 
pendent Americans, free of Government dic- 
tation, and independent of political party. 
We are committed only to the defense of 
America and the basic American principles 
of liberty, juscice, and equality. 
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Our Nation faces a grave national emer- 
gency. The peace of the world is balanced 
on a razor’s edge. Our Government, in the 
interest of preserving peace, is seeking to 
mobilize the men and the machines of our 
country, for a great defense force, adequate 
to any challenge. To this effort, we have 
pledged our wholehearted support. 

Our principles are clear: 

We believe that all of our Nation’s re- 
sources must be mobilized for the defense 
of peace and freedom now threatened by 
Communist aggression. We can make no 
compromise with communism or any other 
dictatorial force. 

To us in the labor movement, fighting 
communism is not a matter simply of writ- 
ing editorials, issuing memoranda, or mak- 
ing speeches. We have been engaged in 
fighting totalitarianism for many long 
years—in shops, factories, mills, mines, and 
the political arena. 

We believe that our Nation must join with. 
freedom-loving peoples of the world in com- 
mon defense of human rights and human 
decency. t 

We believe that the first objective in the 
struggle for a free world is the preserva- 
tion of freedum at home and the develop- 
ment of a defense program fair to every 
group. We ask no special privilege for labor. 
We believe that every group in our country 
must bear its fair share of the burden of 
sacrifice if freedom is to prevail. 

As citizens of a great and free Nation, we 
have both the right and the duty to raise 
our voice in united protest when we believe 
our Government is departing from the his- 
toric principles which made it strong and 
free. 

As the defense mobilization program has 
unfolded, we have come to the inescapable 
conclusion that the democratic principle of 
equality of sacrifice has been abandoned by 
the Congress and by those charged with the 
administration of the mobilization program. 

We are shocked by the cruel disregard 
being shown for the interests of everyday 
American families. We are shocked by the 
privilege and favoritism bestowed upon a 
single group. 

This special privilege is apparent for all 
to see in the ineffective price control pro- 
gram, in the tight wage freeze, in credit 
controls, in the deterioration of rent con- 
trol, in the misdirection of civilian manpower 
authority. 

We, the representatives of a united Ameri- 
can labor movement, protest the special 
privilege being granted to the wealthy, to 
big business, to greedy profiteers. 

To single out any group for special privi- 
lege weakens and disrupts the democratic 
unity from which our Nation gets its 
strength. 

We call upon our Government to live up 
to its pledge of equality of sacrifice as the 
guiding principle for the entire mobilization 
and stabilization effort. 

We insist that equality of representation 
be accorded to the major groups in our 
economy both in the making of policy and 
in the administering of policy. In no other 
way can the principle of equality of sacrifice 
be safeguarded. 

We urge that an effective stabilization pro- 
gram be established, based upon these 
points: 

1. DEFENSE PRCDUCTION ACT 

Primary responsibility for the basic law 
of our entire mobilization effort rests with 
Congress. 

The present Defense Production Act, 
adopted by Congress last year, expires on 
June 30. It contains fatal weaknesses and 
built-in special privilege. Yet, it provides 
the insecure foundation for our whole de- 
fense stabilization program, including the 
interim price and wage control system now 
in force. 
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Congress must proceed immediate'y to the 
consideration of a new Defense Production 
Act. It must eliminate dangerous defects in 
the existing law. It must incorporate in 
the new law a clear guaranty that equality 
of sacrifice shall be the controlling princi- 
ple of the cefense program. 

It is the duty of Congress to adopt a new 
law in the national interest and not for 
special interests. 

It is the duty of the administration to 
exert more constructive and aggressive lead- 
ership in the drive for enactment of a new 
and better law. 

It is our duty, the duty of the American 
people, to notify Congress in clear and un- 
mistakable terms that we-insist.on an honest 
and effective lew to serve as the basis for 
a revised defense program. 

There is little time left to act. Before 
June 30 when the Defense Production Act 
expires, the American people must make 
their voice heard and respected by their 
elected representatives in Congress. 


2. PRICE CONTROLS 


The price orders issued by the Office of 
Price Stabilization have been far weaker 
than even the defective Defense Production 
Act permits. They represent a fraud and a 
deception of the public. Instead of con- 
trolling prices and rolling back living costs 
to reasonable and justifiable levels, the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization has approved mar- 
gins of profit which admittedly will result 
in even higher prices. 

This victimization of the people must be 
ended under the new Defense Production 
Act. The law must deny to anyone in our 
economy a license to profiteer out of the 
national emergency. 

The law should provide for real price 
control—for dollar-and-cents price ceilings, 
honest enough to be enforceable, clear 
enough so that any housewife, shopping for 
her family can have confidence that she is 
not being overcharged. 

Food prices can and should be held down, 
and farmers can be assured fair returns, un- 
der the parity system, if profiteering is pre- 
vented, 

3. WAGE STABILIZATION 


Any system that freezes wages and salaries 
before it controls the cost of living is a 
system of oppression, not stabilization. 

An equitable system of wage stabilization 
can only be made effective when living costs 
are actually controlled. 

The purposes of any wage program in a 
national emergency are both to stabilize the 
economy and to reduce industrial strife to 
a minimum. Such a program must ob- 
viously include broad and flexible provisions 
for the settlement of disputes arising during 
the emergency period. x 

The wage program can and should be flexi- 
ble enough to permit justice and equity to be 
done to the Nation’s wage earners. It must 
honor all existing collective bargaining 
agreements, protect basic living standards, 
allow for improvements in keeping with 
technological progress, and permit adjust- 
ments to correct hardships, inequities, and 
substandard wage rates, 

We urge these principles as indispensable 
to any wage policy. 

Since the Defense Production Act expires 
on June 30, any wage stabilization policy 
now adopted must therefore be regarded as 
temporary. Labor cannot be committed be- 
yond that date on any wage formula until 
we know what the new law provides. 


4. HOUSING AND RENT CONTROLS 

Congress has failed the people on housing 
programs and rent control. Here again the 
administration has not fought hard enough 
to protect the public interest, 

With acute housing shortages still exist- 
ing, tight rent controls must be enacted 
for the duration of the national emergency. 
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The Government cannot evade its responsi- 
bility for making certain that defense hous- 
ing is available at reasonable rents for 
workers moying to defense production 
centers. 
e 5: TAXES 

The heavy costs of the defense program 
can and should be financed on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, insofar as possible. 

Labor accepts its fair share of this un- 
avoidable burden, as do the American people 
generally, 

But we are forced to protest against the 
special consideration accorded to wealthy in- 
dividuals and to big business under the tax 
laws adopted by Congress and under the new 
legislation proposed by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Our tax laws must be made to conform 
with the historic American principle that 
taxes should be levied in accordance with 
the ability to pay. Standards of luxury 
should be lowered before the American 
standard of living is undermined. Record- 
breaking corporation profits and high- 
bracket personal incomes are not yet taxed 
high enough. Gaping loopholes in the tax 
laws through which wealthy individuals and 
corporations escape their just share of the 
tax burdens must be plugged. 

We reject a Federal sales tax and proposed 
increases in excise taxes, because these taxes 
fall heaviest on those least able to pay. 


6. CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


American history has proven that free 
men outproduce conscript labor. 

Civilian manpower problems can and 
should be solved by voluntary methods, as 
they were in World War II. 

Civilian manpower policies and adminis- 
tration can and should be entrusted to re- 
sponsible representatives of management and 
labor on both national and local levels. 

Any system which conscripts citizens to 
work in industry is no longer free. 

7. PARTICIPATION 


From top to bottom, the defense program 
has been staffed by men drawn from execu- 
tive positions in big business. They cannot 
divorce themselves from their past experi- 
ence and associations. Their policies in the 
Government service clearly reflect their one- 
sided background. 

If permitted to continue, these policies 
will wreck the defense program. 

In order to attain maximum results and 
to enlist the utmost cooperation of all the 
American people, we must have democratic 
participation in the defense program. 

Labor, the farmers, small business, and in- 
dependent consumer groups must be given 
full representation on all mobilization and 
stabilization agencies—at the policy-making 
and administrative levels. By so doing, the 
Government can inspire renewed public con- 
fidence and public support of controls which 
otherwise will be hard to take. 

We submit this as a just program for the 
mobilization of a free nation. 

This is not the fight for labor alone—this 
is the struggle of all the American people. 

To win it we call on every decent, fair- 
minded American to join forces with us in 
demanding equal sacrifice of all groups in 
our defense mobilization effort. 

We invite every civic and consumer group 
to unite with organized labor in every com- 
munity to make the protest of free men 
heard in Washington—in the Congress and 
in the defense mobilization agencies. 

United, the plain people of America are 
mightier than any group of profiteers or 
politicians. 

This country belongs to the people who 
have fought for it and worked for it. 

Let us act now—all who believe in the 
sacred American principles of liberty, justice, 
and equality. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 108) to amend 
section 28 of the Enabling Act for the 
State of Arizona relating to the terms 
of leases of State-owned lands, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a 
rerort (No. 194) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 22, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 58. An act for the relief of Edulji Din- 
shaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 
Woronzow; 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie Louise 
Ardans; 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett; and 

S. 683. An act authorizing vessels of Cana- 
dian registry to transport iron ore between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1951. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE (by request): 

S. 1187. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to issue certain orders governing 
the operation of Tully Reservoir near Fry- 
ville, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1188. A bill to permit members of the 
inactiv- or volunteer reserve now serving on 
active duty who served for 12 months or more 
during World War II to obtain their releases 
from active duty, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1189. A bill for the relief of Anthony 

Lombardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1190. A bill to provide for promotion by 
merit ot employees in the postal service and 
to establish uniform procedures for exami- 
nation and appointment of candidates for 
promotion to supervisory positions; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1191. A bill for the relief of Berek Con- 

way; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 1192. A bill for the relief of Demetrius 
Alexander Jordan; and 

S. 1193. A bill for the relief of the Brooks 
Recreation Center, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1194. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to the duty on 
hooked rugs; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1195. A bill to provide for the education, 
medical attention, relief of distress, and social 
welfare of Indians in the State of North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1196. A bill to provide military status 
for women who served overseas with the 
Army of the United States during World War 
I; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1197. A bill for the relief of Richard M. 
Taylor and Lydia Taylor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1198. A bill to provide that service of 
cadets and midshipmen at the service 
academies during specified periods shall be 
considered active military or naval wartime 
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service for the purposes of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1199. A bill for the relief of Julie Nicola 
Frangou; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1200. A bill to provide for ascertaining 
the amounts of payments to Okanogan, 
Ferry, and Stevens Counties, Wash., in 
lieu of te zes on allotted Indian lands in ac- 
cordance with section 2 of the act of July 1, 
1892; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See remarks of Mr. Carn when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 
A bill for the relief of Manson E. 
Hume; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Neety, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. Morse): 

S. 1202. A bill to assure the provision of 
all necessary services to prepare disabled per- 
sons for and establish them in remunerative 
employment, to make special provision for 
the blind and other severely disabled persons, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See remarks of Mr. Dovetas when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1203. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1204 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the settlement by the Attorney Genera! and 
the payment of certain of the claims filed 
under the act of July 2, 1948, by persons of 
Japanese ancestry evacuated under military 
orders; to ie Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1205. A bill for the relief of Gina Bella- 

gamba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF AMOUNTS OF PAY- 
MENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES TO CERTAIN 
COUNTIES IN WASHINGTON ON AL- 
LOTTED INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro-. 
vide for ascertaining the amounts of 
payments to Okanogan, Ferry, and 
Stevens Counties, Wash., in lieu of 
taxes on allotted Indian lands, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, to- 
gether with an explanatory statement of 
the bill by me be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The bill (S. 1200) to provide for as- 
certaining the amounts of payments to 
Okanogan, Ferry, and Stevens Counties, 
Wash., in lieu of taxes on allotted In- 
dian lands in accordance with section 
2 of the act of July 1, 1892, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
ascertain and report to the Congress on or 
before January 1, 1952, (1) the amounts 
which Okanogan, Ferry, and Stevens Coun- 
ties, Wash., should have been paid, under 
the provisions of section 2 of ihe act 
of July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 62), in lieu of 
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local taxes on allotted Indian lands therein 
(2) tae amounts, if any, which have been 
paid to any o, said counties for such pur- 
poses from funds, other than proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale and disposition of lands 
opened to entry and settlement under such 
act of July 1, 1892, or from the disposition 
of timber in accordance with the act of July 
1, 1898 (30 Stat. 593), and (3) the amcunts 
which have been paid to such counties as 
tuition for the education of Indian pupils, 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Carn is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAIN 


The provisions of the bill are based upon 
the provisions of the act of July 1, 1892 (27 
Stat. 62) which section 2 thereof provides 
fo. the payment of such part of the local 
taxes as may be properly applied to the lands 
a’ otted to Indians, so long as such allotted 
lands are held in trust and exempt from 
taxation. 

Section 8 of said act of July 1, 1892, pro- 
vides: 

“Sec. 8. That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as recognizing title or 
ownership of said Indians to any part of 
the said Colville Reservation, whether that 
hereby restored to the public domain or that 
still reserved by the Government for their 
use and occupancy.” 

By the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 593) 
mineral land in the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion was made subject to entry under laws 
of the United States in relation to entry of 
mineral lands, and further by the provisions 
of said act, right was granted to cut timber 
for mining and domestic purposes, and the 
net proceeds arising from the disposition of 
sa d timber was to be set apart and disposed 
o° according to the provisions of section 2 
o” the said act of July 1, 1892. 

Pursuant to the said provisions of section 
2 of the act of July 1, 1892, the sum of $81,- 
640.37 was appropriated under the act of 
March 3, 1826 (44 Stat. 174) for payment of 
taxes then due the counties of Stevens and 
Ferry, in the State of Washington, as pro- 
vided by the authorization act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. 599). 

This bill is intended to provide for an 
authorization for the payment of moneys 
due these counties, in the State of Wash- 
ington, for taxes accumulated and due since 
the computation of June 7, 1924. (Act of 
June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 599.) 

Public schools of these counties are open 
to Indian children, Tuition has been paid 
by the Government in some instances, but 
it is assumed that under the provisions of 
this bill such amounts paid for such tuition 
would be deducted. 

Okanogan, Ferry and Stevens Counties 
have constructed highway bridges and have 
constructed and are maintaining hundreds 
of miles of roads at a large expense, while 
the Government has expended very little 
in comparison to that expended by these 
three counties. Many of such roads are ad- 
jacent to Indian allotments, and the In- 
dians use all roads and bridges, and these 
improvements increase the value of their 
holdings. 

By reason of the said provisions of section 
2 of the act of July 1, 1892, in connection 
with improvements in roads, bridges, and 
schools it is indicated that expenditures 
were greater than these counties would have 
made except for the belief that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would recognize their 
equitable rights to be paid by the Govern- 
ment in lieu of taxes by individual allottees, 
and that the provision in the said act of 
1892 with regard to payment was an induce- 
ment to settlement on the lands. 

In view of the fact that by the terms of 
section 2 of the said act of July 1, 1892, 
the Government encouraged settlement up- 
on the lands not allotted to Indians; that 
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the Indians have shared in the benefits of 
the improvements made by the tax-paying 
citizens; that these improvements have also 
enhanced the value of the Indian holdings, 
and that the Government must necessarily 
use the roads and bridges in entering and 
returning from its own property in these 
counties, 

Numerous bills have been introduced in 
both the House and the Senate in previous 
Congresses, as well as in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, providing for taxation by 
the States and their political subdivisions 
of certain lands and properties owned by the 
United States. Although such bills have 
been pending before Congress for many 
years, hearings before committees of Con- 
gress have been held, but up to this time 
such bills have failed of passage. 

I call this situation to your attention be- 
cause the three counties involved in this 
bill are in a different category than other 
counties or political subdivisions in the 
United States, including other counties in 
the State of Washington, because by the 
specific provisions of the said act of July 1, 
1892, the payment of such taxes are author- 
ized, indeed such claims for such taxes by 
said counties, against the Government, 
might properly be heard and adjudicated by 
the Department of the Interior, and sub- 
mit drafts of bills to the Congress which 
will provide for payments necessary in an- 
nual settlements of claims of these counties 
for such taxes. 


NATIONAL SERVICES FOR DISABLED 
PERSONS AMENDMENTS OF 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from West Vir- 


` ginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator from 


Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Mo:3E], and myself, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to assure the provision of necessary serv- 
ices for rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, and I ask unanimous consent 
that an explanatory statement I have 
prepared concerning the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without. objéction, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp, as re- 
quested by the Senator from. Illinois. 

The bill (S. 1202) to assure the provi- 
sion of all necessary services to prepare 
disabled persons for and establish them 
in remunerative employment, to make 
special provision for the blind and other 
severely disabled persons, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. DoudLas (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Dovceias is as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR DOUGLAS 

The bill which I am introducing today 
in behalf of myself and Senators Murray, 
Hint, ÌEELY, HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, TAFT, 
AIKEN, and Morse, was passed by the Sen- 
ate as S. 4051 in the Eighty-first Congress, 
but action came too late in the session to 
allow full consideration of it by the House. 

The bill is designed to supplement and 
improve the Federal-State program under 
existing legislation for the rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. This is done by a series 
of amendments to the Barden-La Follette 
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Act of 1943, which provided the real founda- 
tion for the effective work that is being done 
today. 

Not only humanitarian considerations, but 
the urgent need for maximum utilization of 
the Nation’s manpower have dictated that 
early attention be given to existing rehabili- 
tation programs for the disabled and to 
future possibilities. With current estimates 
placing the number of persons suffering dis- 
abling injuries and illnesses at 250,000 annu- 
ally, it is clear that present rehabilitation 
programs which serve only about a fifth of 
that number are inadequate. As manpower 
needs have become more acute in recent 
months, the value of this legislation has 
become more obvious. 

Under the Social Security Act amendments 
of 1950 (Public Law 734) the needs of the 
handicapped for public assistance were 
acknowledged by establishing Federal grants 
in aid for the needy permanently and totally 
disabled. It is no less important to ex- 
pand and improve the programs which are 
designed to return the handicapped to re- 
munerative employment and self-support. 
Effective rehabilitation is of special signifi- 
cance financially also when demands on the 
Federal budget are great, for not only does 
it reduce dependency, but testimony based 
on case studies before the committee last 
year indicated that for every Federal dollar 
spent in rehabilitation there will be repaid 
over the income-producing lifetime of the 
rehabilitated man or woman $10 in Federal 
income taxes alone. 

The present bill was prepared after full 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare. It includes 
a number of the most desirable features from 
each of the measures which were before the 
committee. It represented the committee's 
best Judgment on questions of program con- 
tent and administration as to which there 
were conflicting recommendations. While 
further improvements may be suggested to 
and will be given full consideration by the 
committee, this bill as passed by the Senate 
last session brings together in one compre- 
hensive measure the authorization for well- 
rounded rehabilitation services. I believe, 
as indicated by the fact that it had unani- 
mous approval of the committee last year, 
that it furnishes the primary framework of 
the enlarged program which Congress may 
see fit to approve. Since it is somewhat long 
and complex, the following summary of its 
principal provisions is submitted for the in- 
formation of Senators: 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


This new measure builds upon the founda- 
tions of prior legislation, notably the Barden- 
La Follette Act of 1943 and the Randolph- 
Shepard Act of 1936. It carries forward the 
general plan of Federal grants-in-aid for 
services rendered through State agencies. It 
maintains the administration of the Federal 
aspects of the program in the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 

Despite certain demonstrated shortcom- 
ings in the present program and the sincere 
appeals of witnesses representing a number 
of groups for a shift of the administrative 
responsibility to the Department of Labor, 
the subcommittee unanimously concluded 
from all the evidence before it that the most 
efficient coordination of the wide variety of 
services involved in rehabilitation, the per- 
fecting of the relationships between the re- 
sponsible State and Federal agencies, and 
the most effective operation of all the services 
in the interest of the handicapped them- 
selves, could best be secured by maintaining 
and improving the administration of the pro- 
gram for the disabled in the Federal Security 
Agency. Placement and job counseling func- 
tions are at the same time retained in the 
Bureau of Employment Security in the De- 
partment of Labor, with new emphasis on the 
services that can there be rendered to the 
disabled. 
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NEW AND EXPANDED SERVICES 


The bill provides for new and expanded 
services beyond the Barden-La Follette Act 
of 1943, as follows: 

Title II permits Federal grants-in-aid for 
the first time for vending stands for the blind 
under the Randolph-Shepard Act. 

Title III authorizes State agencies to de- 
velop, and permits Federal grants-in-aid 


or 
(a) adjustment training services for the 
blind: 


(b) auxiliary service in workshops for se- 
verely disabled persons; 

(c) assistance to home-bound severely dis- 
abled persons in setting up and continuing 
themselves in remunerative employment; 
and 

(d) esteblishment and of a 
business-enterprises program for the severely 
disabled. 

Title IV authorizes grants-in-aid for the es- 
tablishment of rehabilitation centers and of 

. workshops for the severely disabled (with a 
limit of $2,500,000 in contract authorizations 
for the first 2 years). 

Title V authorizes grants for research and 
adjustment centers for the blind and other 
severely disabled persons. 

Title VI authorizes loans from a revolving 
fund to States for rehabilitation programs 
($10,000,000) and from a workshop loan fund 
subject to State recommendations to cooper- 
atives of disabled persons ($1,000,000). 

Title I amendment permits research 
grants and grants for research fellowships, 
and for training, instruction, and trainee- 
ships. 

FINANCING PROVISIONS 

The bill places the financing of the services 
on a variable grant-in-aid basis. The Federal 
percentage for new programs will be around 
55 percent, with Federal percentages for low 
per capita income States being greater (but 
in no case over 75 percent) and for high in- 
come States being less (but in no case under 
40 percent). 

For existing rehabilitation services, the 
Federal percentages will remain at present 
levels through fiscal year 1952. Then by a 
graduated series of adjustments over a pe- 
riod of 10 years, they will be reduced to the 


running at only about 30 percent of the total 
cost of the program. 

The Federal share for the rehabilitation 
centers and workshops parallels that em- 
ployed in the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act. 


The bill provides for a “closed-end” type of 
grant by seting up within congressional ap- 
propriations an allotment formula as be- 
tween the States based on population, State 
and local funds available, and relative finan- 
cial ability of the States. 

It is contemplated that additional Federal 
appropriations of $5,500,000 in fiscal 1951 and 
$6,100,000 in 1952 beyond the $20,00u,000 now 
allocated annually to these services may be 
called for to finance the expanded program 
in the first 2 years (excluding consideration 
of the loan funds). The bill, however, does 
not contain a specific money authorization. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The bill provides for the establishment of 
a National Advisory Council consisting of 
the Federal Security Administrator, the Sec- 
retaries of Labor and Agriculture, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and the Surgeon 
General, ex officio, and of eight additional 
members, at least three of whom are them- 
selves disabled. The Council is directed to 
advise and consult with and give recommen- 
dations of the Administrator on all phases 
of the program. 
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The bill also requires States which receive 
Federal grants for rehabilitation to estab- 
ish State advisory committees including dis- 
abled individuals. 

The subcommittee has thus sought to make 
sure that the suggestions and criticisms of 
responsible officials and interested public 
members, including the handicapped them- 
selyes, will be brought to bear on the opera- 
tion and improvement of the program. 

It is also hoped that the operation of the 
National Advisory Council and State advisory 
committees as well as other provisions of the 
bill will succeed in enlisting and expanding 
the services of private agencies in meeting 
the rehabilitation needs of the handicapped. 

OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 

State rehabilitation commissions, as well 
as,State boards of vocational education, will 
be authorized in the discretion of the State 
government to be the State agency responsi- 
ble for the program. 

To give the agency responsible for the pro- 
gram on the Federal level the status of a 
bureau, the Bureau for the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled is established in the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Disabled persons requiring only job coun- 
seling and placement services are withdrawn 
from the classes of persons eligible for serv- 
ices of rehabilitation agencies, and the Fed- 
eral and State employment services are given 
more explicit authority to provide job coun- 
seling and placement services for the dis- 
abled. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and 
its parallel State agencies are also given ex- 
plicit authority to collect information from 
employers concerning hiring and training 
practices, standards, and policies prevailing 
in industry with respect to employment of 
the disabled. 

A separate division for the employment of 
disabled persons is established in the United 
States Civil Service Commission to advance 
the employment opportunities for such per- 
sons in the Federal service. 

The bill also includes a general require- 
ment for cooperation in the development of 
working arrangements between the various 
agencies concerned with the problems of dis- 
abled persons, both at the Federal and State 
levels. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO CLOTURE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Humpnurey], the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and the 
senior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Kok], I submit for appropriate ref- 
erence a resolution to amend rule 
XXII. The proposed change in the rule 
would make cloture more readily avail- 
able to Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on the subject 
be printed in the Recorp, following the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 105) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) subsection 2 of rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
relating to cloture, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“2. If at any time, notwithstanding the 
provisions of rule III or rule VI or any other 
rule of the Senate, a motion, signed by 
16 Senators, to bring to a close the debate 
upon any measure, motion, or other matter 
pending before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate pursuant 
to this subsection, the Presiding Officer shall 
at once state the motion to the Senate, and 
1 hour after the Senate meets on the fol- 
lowing calendar day but one, he shall lay 
the motion before the Senate and direct 
that the Secretary call the roll, and, upon 
the ascertainment that a quorum is present, 
the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, 
submit to the Senate by a yea-and-nay vote 
the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided 
in the affirmative by a two-thirds vote of 
those voting, then said measure, motion, or 
other matter pending before the Senate, or 
the unfinished business, shall be the unfin- 
ished business to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to eep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. 


after the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not 
germane shall be in order. Points of order, 
including questions of relevancy, and ap- 
peals from the decision of the Of- 
ficer, shall be decided without debate.” 

(b) Subsection 3 of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to 
cloture, is amended to read as follows: 

“83. If at any time, notwithstanding the 
provisions of rule III or rule VI or any other 
rule of the Senate, a motion, signed by 16 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate pursuant 
to this subsection, the Presiding Officer shall 
at once state the motion to the Senate, and 
1 hour after the Senate meets on the four- 
teenth calendar day thereafter (exclusive of 
Sundays and legal holidays), he shall lay 
the motion before the Senate and direct that 
the Secretary call the roll, and, upon the 
ascertainment that a quorum is present, the 
Presiding Officer shall, without further de- 
bate, submit to the Senate by a yea-and- 
nay vote the question: 

“Ts it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“During the period intervening between 
the statement of the motion to bring debate 
to a close and the taking of the vote thereon, 
the time for general debate on such motion 
shall be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents thereof, and shall 
be controlled by one Senator designated by 
the Presiding Officer to control such time for 
the proponents and one Senator designated 
by the Presiding Officer to control such time 
for the opponents. Time available to, but 
not used by, either such side shall be yielded 
to the other side. 

“If the question so submitted on the mo- 
tion to bring debate to a close shall be 
decided in the affirmative by a majority vote 
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of those voting, then said measure, motion, 
or other matter pending before the Senate, 
or the unfinished business, shall be the un- 
finished business to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
‘speak in all more than 1 hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, an it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order 
after the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not ger- 
mane shall be in order. Points of order, in- 
cluding questions of relevancy, and appeals 
from the decision of the Presiding Officer, 
shall be decided without debate.” 


The statement presented by Mr. LEH- 
MAN is as follows: 
STATEMENT By SFNATOR LEHMAN 


I have today submitted in behalf of myself 
and 10 other Members of the Senate a reso- 
lution to amend rule XXII, on cloture. 

This resolution is the same as the one I 
introduced last year in association with a 
number of other Senators numbered Senate 
Resolution 336. 

Unfortunately, this legislation received no 
consideration in the last session. I hope 
that the Senate Rules Committee may see 
fit to consider this proposal this year. 

It is a vital proposal; it is vital for or- 
derly procedure in the Senate; it is vital to 
strengthen democracy in this country. The 
sponsors of this resolution feel that it is of 
the greatest importance for the period imme- 
diately ahead when legislation intimately af- 
fecting the security of our country may be 
before the Senate. 

It is incumbent upon this body to be guided 
by rules which will permit the will of the 
Nation to be translated into law without 
an insuperable obstacle imposed by a small 
minority. 

We do not propose—I do not propose—to 
curtail the right in the Senate of full and 
free debate. I recognize the importance of 
that precious Senate tradition which makes 
of this body a responsible forum of opinion 
for the Nation and for the world. 

The problem is to make this tradition com- 
patible with the need for action—a need 
which may affect the fate of this Nation in 
the months ahead. 

Under our proposal the rule requiring a 
two-thirds vote of the total membership of 
the Senate to limit debate and forbidding any 
cloture on proposals to change the rules 
would be replaced. There would be substi- 
tuted a provision for limitation on debate by 
a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present 
after a waiting period of 48 hours. 

lternatively, limitation of debate could 
be effected by a vote of the majority of the 
Senators present and voting, after a 15-day 
period of debate, 

Thus, cloture could be applied on emer- 
gency measures within 48 hours after the 
presentation of the question. On other mat- 
ters which could not command a two-thirds 
vote, a majority vote could invoke cloture 
but only after 15 days of debate—after a 
sufficient period to mobilize fully national 
sentiment and public opinion in the country 
at large. 

I will not seek to disguise the fact, Mr. 
President, that I, for one, have in mind the 
desirability of this change in rules in order 
to permit the orderly consideration of such 
legislation as civil rights. It seems undem- 
ocratic that a minority of the Members of 
this body should be able to prevent a vote— 
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to prevent a decision by the Senate—what- 
ever that decision would be—on civil-rights 
legislation or any other kind of legislation. 

I hope that this rule may be adopted so 
that civil-rights legislation may be brought 
to a vote in the Senate. There is no other 
feasible way in which civil-rights legislation 
can be voted on by this body. 

It is well knon that I support—that I 
support unequivocally—the establishment 
of a Federal Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission with sanctions. I hope it will be 
approved in this session of Congress. 

But the question I am even more immedi- 
ately concerned with is the possibility that 
I may not even have an opportunity to vote 
on FEPC, I hope and trust that I and all 
of my colleagues will have that opportunity. 

But an equivalent concern at this time is 
not only FEPC or other civil-rights legisla- 
tion but the entire legislative field affecting 
national defense and our world policy. The 
vital questions which may come suddenly 
before this body—the urgent requests for 
legislation—make it a matter of the highest 
priority that the rules be amended and that 
proper democratic procedures be reestab- 
lished in this great deliberative body. 

Nearly half a century ago, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who was an outstanding Member of 
the Senate and the grandfather of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the now junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, made a clear and force- 
ful statement on the matter I have been 
discussing and I quote: “The two great 
rights in our representative bodies are yoting 
and debate. If the courtesy of unlimited 
debate is granted, it must carry with it the 
reciprocal courtesy of permitting a vote after 
due discussion. If this is not the case the 
system is impossible. Of the two rights, 
that of voting is the higher and more im- 
portant. We ought to have both, and de- 
bate certainly in ample measure; but if 
we are forced to choose between them, the 
right of action must prevail over the right of 
discussion. To vote without debate is peril- 
ous, but to debate and never vote is imbe- 
olle.“ 

On that note, I conclude my remarks. I 
hope the distinguished Rules Committee, 
in the midst of its many other concerns, 
will give this matter its early attention and 
consideration. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN EUROPEAN AREA 


Mr. TAFT submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) ap- 
proving the action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the 
common defense efforts of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3282) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO ATTEND 
MEETING OF COMMONWEALTH PARLIA- 
MENTARY ASSOCIATION AT CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA (S. DOC. NO. 16) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, Senators 
will recall that last November we voted 
to accept an invitation from the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association to 
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send representatives to a meeting of that 
association at Canberra, Australia. In 
accordance with the resolution (S. Res. 
360, 81st Cong.), which was adopted by 
the Senate on November 27, 1950, the 
Vice President appointed the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and my- 
self, as chairman, to go to the meeting. 
We did so. The subject of the meeting 
was Foreign Relations and Defense. 

On our way back we visited various 
places with the approval and, at some 
places, on the suggestion of the State 
Department. Everywhere we consulted 
the political leaders of the countries vis- 
ited, about a dozen of them in all. We 
now submit our report to the Senate. It 
is rather voluminous, but I think Sena- 
tors will find it very interesting. I there- 
fore ask that it be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REMINISCENCES BY SENATOR KEM- 


Mr. HENNINGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Senator Kem on March 16, 1951, 
at the monthly meeting of the University of 
Missouri Alumni Association of Washington, 
D. C., which appears in the Appendix.] 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES—AD- 
DRESS BY MRS. MAHALA ASHLEY 
DICKERSON 


Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
ths subject, Fair Employment Practices, the 
Essential Ingredient of Democracy, delivered 
at Indianapolis, Ind., by Mrs. Mahala Ashley 
Dickerson, of Montgomery, Ala., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PLIGHT OF SMALL-BUSINESS MEN— 
ARTICLES BY DENNY ALLEN 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two articles by 
Denny Allen relating to the shortage of 
needed materials, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


AMERICA AND THE ATOMIC AGE—EX- 
TRACTS FROM BROADCASTS BY ROB- 
ERT M. HUTCHINS 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconn a pamphlet 
entitled “America and the Atomic Age,” con- 
taining selections from round table discus- 
sions in which Robert M. Hutchins partici- 
pated, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT OF RURAL 
FAMILIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm Unemployment,” published 
in the Washington Post of March 19, 1951, 
and a summary on the subject, Underem- 
ployment of Rural Families, prepared by the 
staff of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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ATLANTIC UNION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 

{Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Atlantic Union,” published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 18, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
EXPENDITURES CONTROL AND DEFENSE 

LEGISLATION—RECOMMENDATION OF 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF 

MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COM- 

MERCE 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a policy recom- 
mendation adopted by the National Affairs 
Committee of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce on February 8, 1951, on the sub- 
ject of control of nonessential expenditures; 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE PRESENT SITUATION—LETTER FROM 

G. ALBERT STEWART 

[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written 
by G. Albert Stewart, under date of March 
20, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 

DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the ‘North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

A FORMULA FOR A PERMANENT PEACE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the cardinal military sin is to un- 
derestimate the strength of an enemy. 
Many a battle and many a war have been 
lost by the strategy of overconfidence. 
The course of history has been changed 
many times by that mistake. But there 
is another military sin equally disas- 
trous and that is to overrate the power 
and capacity of an antagonist. 

Mr. President, would you believe that 
tie miiltary, the diplomatic, and the 
congressional leaders of the United 
States in the spring of 1951 could and 
are committing both of these unpardon- 
able military sins against our one enemy 
simultaneously? As I see it, that is 
exactly what is being done. The United 
States is overestimating the war poten- 
tial of Soviet Russia on the one hand, 
and on the other, underestimating the 
success of her cold war technique. 

It does not add to our prestige or dig- 
nity to be forever resorting to name 
calling, frothing at the mouth, and petu- 
lantly offering the silly alibi that Russia 
will not fight fair. All is fair in war and 
love. Russia insists on fighting a psy- 
chological war which is very costly and 
irritating to us. She follows that line 
because we are so completely gullible 
and because she is the great expert in 
that sort of thing. It is in this cold war 
business where we underestimate the 
enemy. Russia’s objective is, of course, 
to frustrate and worry us and weaken 
and destroy our capitalistic free-enter- 
prise economy. In the 5 years following 
World War II. Russia through her well- 
developed cold-war technique, has de- 
bauched our currency at least 50 per- 
cent and has increased our taxes almost 
50 percent and has made us abandon an 
economy of plenty for an economy of 
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allotments, priorities, and ceilings. She 
has made us abandon the free-enterprise 
system for a hated, restrictive, binding, 
and tyrannical system of regimentation. 
Internal improvements are out, and our 
substance and accumuleted assets and 
our pledged future earnings are being 
thrown to the four winds in utter des- 
peration. Any people or any nation on 
earth can dip into our Treasury to their 
hearts content if they will charge that 
communism is threatening their liber- 
ties. That is how silly we have become. 

High school and college boys leave 
their books, farm boys their plows, and 
factory workers their bench, to learn the 
goose step, the victims of Russia’s cold 
war. Their older brothers fought, bled, 
and died in World War I to give our 
allies and ourselves permanent peace; 
and now one of those allies has made the 
United States adopt for itself the garri- 
son state. It is a sad story, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the saddest part of it is that 
the whole weird process is merely in its 
infancy. By no means has it run its full 
course. In 5 years Russia’s cold war has 
turned our way of life completely upside 
down. Unless we find the right antidote 
a few years more of the same bitter poi- 
son may well wreck and destroy the lib- 
erty and freedom held sacred by the 
founding fathers, who created this Re- 
public. That is why I say with complete 
assurance and with full confidence that 
unless we stop underestimating the cold- 
war potential of Russia we are doomed. 

The truth is, we have been on the 
wrong track for a long time, and it is 
much later than we think. I watched a 
plane flying through the air without a 
pilot. A man stood on the ground; 
nearby was a strange contraption. He 
touched a button here and pressed a 
lever there and the plane dipped a wing 
or turned to the right or to the left, or 
went up or went down, at his will. The 
United States is that plane; the Kremlin 
is the control mechanism and the man 
pushing the buttons and pressing the 
levers is the Russian field marshal and 
generalissimo, Joseph Stalin. For the 
past 5 years we have responded to his 
slightest touch with slavelike obedience. 
We have done everything he has wanted 
us to do exactly the way he has planned 
for us to do it. That is why the 
American people are beside themselves 
with worry, discouragement, and even 
hysteria. 

Under the spell which Stalin has cast 
upon us, we drew a line on the map and 
called it the thirty-eighth parallel. 
When he pushed the button, we jumped 
into the mud and the muck, the unbear- 
able heat, and the arctic cold of Korea. 
We set out to liberate the Koreans south 
of that damnable imaginary line, and 
instead, by the burned-earth technique 
adopted by both sides, we have destroyed 
their homes and turned them out on the 
highways with bundles on their backs to 
wander back and forth with no place to 
go, dazed and destitute. Millions of 
South Koreans have died. Millions 
more will die. American dead lie on 
every hillside and mountain in South 
Korea, Our hospitals are full of Ameri- 
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can amputees and boys with shattered 
and broken bodies. 

When Stalin blew the whistle, we, the 
revered and traditional friend of China, 
became her enemy. Now the fat is in 
the fire, and the Orient, with its teeming 
hundreds of millions of human beings, is 
pledged to destroy us regardless of the 
time required or the cost in lives and 
treasure. Stalin has given us an enemy 
worthy of every consideration. 

A cold war can be just as deadly as a 
shooting war. Let us get that truth 
through our thick skulls. And this other 
truth we must grasp, too, Russia is the 
greatest expert of all time in conducting 
a cold war. Those 14 cruel, icy, calcu- 
lating, conniving specialists in the Polit- 
buro are the masters of psychological 
warfare, and we are their unfortunate 
dupes. 

With unparalleled generosity we have 
assisted our neighbors in West Europe 
to rehabilitate their industries and in- 
crease the production of civilian goods 
to an all-time high. Now due to our frus- 
tration over Russia’s cold war offensive, 
we are saying to these friendly nations, 
“You must forsake civilian production 
activities and convert your industries to 
rearmement.” We direct them to do 
this, even though we know that the 
switch from the production of civilian 
goods to war production will result in a 
new and violent rise in inflation for them 
all. Under Stalin’s lash we have adopted 
a program of international mobilization 
for the free world and whether or not 
it will undo all the accomplishments 
toward recovery of the last 3 years we will 
not swerve from thai course of disrup- 
tion. 

Theoretically, if all the Atlantic Pact 
states contribute armies to General 
Eisenhower by joint action, the free 
nations will be strong. In reality, how- 
ever, exactly the opposite is true. A 
union of weak states adds up only to 
greater weakness. We are still extend- 
ing billions of dollars in relief to the West 
Atlantic states and West Germany. Is 
not that positive proof of their weak- 
ness? If they are so impotent that they 
cannot combat political and economic 
difficulties at home without our as- 
sistance, by what magic can they subdue 
communism away from home? But re- 
gardless of their domestic problems, the 
relief which we have been giving them 
now must be cut off so that we may re- 
arrange our affairs on a sufficiently solid 
basis to conduct a really effective cold 
war against the common enemy. 

The greatest danger to the world is 
that we may spread ourselves too thin 
and thereby crack up. In these cir- 
cumstances we must get these friendly 
powers off our backs. Doubtless it will 
rock their economies to shut off our 
relief, but if a common front is to be 
provided against Russia it must be done. 
However, let us not add to their eco- 
nomic shock by compelling them to de- 
stroy their convalescing economy by a 
huge program of rearmament. I re- 
peat, nothing is so inflationary as re- 
armament. and nothing is so destructive 
of a nation’s economy as inflation. 
Moving too fast too soon in Western 
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Europe, and on too many fronts is the 
gravest danger which the free world 
faces today. America is an impetuous 
and impatient country, but this is no 
time for reckless and ill-considered 
strategy where the risk is so great. I 
plead with the Congress for solid think- 
ing and caution in this hour of great 
crisis. 

America is naturally neither tempera- 
mentally qualified nor fit to cope with 
the oriental techniques which they em- 
ploy in conducting this cold war. Is 
there not some way to make us become 
realistic before it is too late? We must 
not underestimate Russia’s capacity for 
making cold war 1 day longer. The 
Politburo wants to get an arms race 
started in Western Europe because that 
will aggravate Western Europe's infia- 
tionary problem and drive the Western 
European nations even farther down the 
road toward radicalism and revolution. 
Italy, France, and Western Germany 
are having and will continue to have 
many impossible economic problems 
without being compelled to raise and 
maintain huge armies and without con- 
verting their factories and their ener- 
gies to war production and be driven 
thereby to severe austerity and extreme- 
ly low standards of living. Let us face 
these issues with full consideration of 
all factors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Unrest Sweeps West- 
ern Europe in Rising Waves.” This is 
a C. T. P. S. dispatch from Paris, dated 
March 21, with respect to the situa- 
tion which I have described in Western 
Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNREST SWEEPS WESTERN EUROPE IN RISING 
WAVES 

* Paris, March 21.—A wave of popular dis- 

content and political unrest is sweeping 

Western Europe. Public and politicians alike 

blame rearmament. 

In itself, the present wave is not serious. 
But it is grave in that it appears to be the 
forerunner of ever-increasing waves which 
could overwhelm Western Europe. 

Rioting in Barcelona, strikes in Paris, the 
Dutch queen trying for 7 weeks to find a 
politician who would accept the office of 
prime minister, the British Labor govern- 
ment's prestige going down and down and 
being harried, the Tories hope, to its grave 
with no stronger heir in sight. Denmark 
talking about rationing butter, Western Ger- 
many’s new treasury facing bankruptcy, Nor- 
way doubling and redoubling whatever taxes 
its labor government thinks the public will 
accept, Ireland bitterly divided between 6 
Protestant pro-British counties and 26 Cath- 
olic anti-British counties. 

And all this before the first money and 
troops are raised, even before the great 
Atlantic force gets its prefabricated head- 
quarters near Versailles. 

DISTURBING SIGNS 


Even should Western Europe be successful 
in making arms and raising troops, there 
are many disturbing signs that the Atlantic 
force might well be a shell, an army of empty 
treaties and unwilling men that would col- 
lapse at the first angry boom. 


Few knowing Europeans contest the fol- 
lowing facts: 
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1. No Western European country will, in 
the foreseeable future, produce a good, big 
army. Small, expert, spirited professional 
armies, navies, and air forces are still pos- 
sible. But at present there is no great cause 
for which the masses of Western Europeans 
are willing to risk their lives, their families, 
and their futures. 

2. No Western European country thinks it 
alone or Western Europe united could win 
a war with Russia. The object therefore is 
to lessen or avoid a defeat. 

3. No Western European community wants 
to be a battleground, The Korean war has 
redoubled this feeling. The mass of French- 
men, if given their choice would take an- 
other occupation to a war. 

4. The North Atlantic Treaty promoters 
talk always of defense. European strate- 
gists—even the armchair brigade—know that 
defense never wins a war and the policy is 
therefore either futile—as was the Maginot 
line defense plan of 1940—or else false. If 
defense is but a subterfuge, how will a pub- 
lic trained to think of defense be changed 
Overnight into one supporting an offensive 
military force. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Most ob- 
servers are agreed that Stalin will have 
the tremendous advantage of selecting 
the time for starting world war III. 
Since a preventive war is abhorent to 
us there is nothing we can do about its 
timing. But if we are smart we will 
select the locale of world war III. More 
we cannot do; less we must not consider 
doing. 

The incontrovertible truth is that 

Western Europe is not a good battlefield 
from our standpoint for engaging our 
foe either in a cold war or a shooting war. 
Even less so is the Far East. Yet by 
adroitness Stalin has succeeded in en- 
gaging us in a shooting war in the Far 
East and a cold war in Western Europe. 
No strategy could be devised that would 
be more advantageous to him and less 
advantageous to us. 
We plan to dispatch four divisions of 
United States troops to Europe. Perhaps 
our friends over there will place 16 or 
20 additional divisions under General 
Eisenhower. What a military joke that 
will be. At best it can only be a token 
force and, if Russia attacks, nothing more 
than a suicide squad. If Russia does 
not attack, Eisenhower does not need 
an army; and if Russia does attack he 
needs not less than 200 divisions, not 20. 
By this display of miserable weakness we 
are inviting him to go to war. Twenty, 
forty, fifty, or even a hundred divisions 
stationed in Europe is the old Maginot- 
line complex all over again. 

In the summer of 1942, Field Marshal 
von Bock had 225 German divisions in 
Russia, plus 42 German satellite divi- 
sions. Fifty of the German divisions 
were armored. The field marshal at that 
time had in Russia under his direction 
more than 3,000,000 well-trained, battle- 
scarred veteran combat troops and ad- 
mittedly the best and largest army the 
world has ever witnessed. Russia anni- 
hilated them. I ask Senators to consider 
those facts when they plan on sending 
four or six divisions of American suicide 
troops to Western Europe. 

I wish to repeat that paragraph, 

In the summer of 1942, Field Marshal 
von Bock had 225 German divisions in 
Russia, plus 42 German satellite divi- 
sions. Fifty of the German divisions 
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were armored. The field marshal at 
that time had in Russia under his direc- 
tion more than 3,000,000 well-trained, 
battle-scarred, veteran combat troops 
and admittedly the best and largest 
army the world had ever witnessed up 
to that time, and Russia annihilated 
them. That fact itself, that one occur- 
rence, should pretty well settle the long 
debate we are holding in the Senate at 
this time. 

From that history it would appear that 
Russia is an invincible military power, 
and she is if we fight the war on her 
terms and in her way, but she has many 
fundamental weaknesses which will be- 
come evident if we are but smart enough 
to capialize on them. Her great strength 
is that she recognizes her own weak-. 
nesses and ours. That is why I say that 
we must not commit the cardinal sins of 
overestimating the military strength of 
the Red behemoth and underestimating 
her tremendous cold war effectiveness, 
We should be just as cold, just as cruel, 
just as calculating, and just as conniving 
in appraising her strength and her 
weaknesses as her Politboro has been in 
evaluating these easy-to-read character- 
istics of the free world’s defenses. 

Stalin is not a fanatic like Hitler was. 
He does not resort to astrology or hocus- 
pocus to reach momentous decisions, He 
depends upen hard facts and accurate 
information and he has the good judg- 
ment to appraise them. He knows much 
more about us and our idiosyncrasies 
than apparently we know about him. We 
must take time out to learn about him. 

He respects our production because he 
knows and has said that production won 
World War II. In 1946 he announced 
that Russia must produce 60,000,000 tons 
of steel a year to “have insurance against 
any eventuality.” Today Russia and all 
her satellites produce less than 40,000,- 
000 tons against our production of over 
100,000,000 tons. Russia cannot have 
enough steel to fight a successful world 
war much before 1960. That does not 
mean we have 1 hour of time to waste but 
it does mean that we have time to plan 
well for our defenses. 

No one in Congress knows how many 
A-bombs the United States has. Mag- 
azine speculation places the number 
somewhere between 400 and 1,000. Dr. 
Harold Urey is quoted as saying that 
Moscow would need “about 200 A-bombs 
in order to launch a major war.” My 
guess is that she will not have 300 A- 
bombs before 1960. That guess could be 
wrong, but she is far behind us in pro- 
duction of this lethal weapon. And we 
do have the planes to carry our bombs to 
the target. Furthermore, no nation has 
such fine targets for A-bombs as Russia. 
One who thinks these facts do not send 
i chill up Red spines has no imagina- 

on. 

In event of war Russia would require 
vast supplies of oil and high-octane gas. 
All her war machines move on oil, as do 
most of her vast farming and factory 
operations. Her production of oil this 
year is estimated to be less than 40,000,- 
000 tons, compared to our current pro- 
duction of 240,000,000 tons. Not only 
that, but all of Stalin’s oil-producing 
areas are splendid bombing targets for 
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Uncle Sam, and Stalin knows their de- 
struction would be our primary objective 
should he make war on us. He cannot 
possibly store enough surplus oil in the 
next 2 or 3 years to conduct a major 
war. Stalin is a hard-boiled realist and 
not a reckless adventurer. He is certain 
to count kis chicks before he starts a 
war which could be the end of the great 
country which he has built. 

Russia’s food production has been very 
low and only in the last 2 or 3 years 
has it exceeded the relatively low-pro- 
duction volume of pre-World War II. 
It still lacks considerable of producing a 
minimum standard of living, much less 
an adequate food supply for her current 
needs. It is all the Reds can do to meet 
Russia’s increased demand for food, 
without attempting to stockpile food for 
war. There is little or no surplus of food 
in Russia now; and only a fool would sug- 
gest that it is sufficient with which to 
start a war. 

Russia has the rough, tough, sturdy, 
partly-trained manpower, but little else 
upon which she would have even a 
gambler’s chance to win a world war. 
Her highways, her railroads, and her 
factories are strictly third class. 

But Stalin has many other more dy- 

namic vulnerabilities than shortage of 
supplies of steel, oil, food, and A-bombs, 
Actually, the tyrants of, Moscow are sit- 
ting on a veritable powder keg of hate 
and resentment among their own ter- 
riorized people. Constant official spying, 
secret police, and forced labor camps em- 
phasize the precarious political situation. 
Purge trials must operate constantly to 
afford protection against assassination, 
plotting, and revolution. 
The political problems are multiplied 
many times in her border satellite states 
where the vast majority of the people are 
only biding their time for a chance to 
start a rebellion. Even,the local tyrants 
ruling these puppet states are impris- 
oned and executed ically to keep 
down the spread of If a world 
war should break out every slave state 
dominated by Russia would rebel, and 
Stalin knows it. He cannot even trust 
Mao Tse-tung as far as he can throw a 
Russian bear by the tail. I might add 
that neither can Mao trust Stalin, 
Neither one trusts the other. 

The most sensitive section of the globe 
today is the Persian Gulf portion of the 
Middle East. Here the course of his- 
tory may change its way. In case of an- 
other world war its fabulous oil reserves 
and its current vital oil production will 
be the coveted prize of the gravest im- 
portance to both sides. We may be sure 
its acquisition will be the primary mili- 
tary objective as the means to the ends 
sought. Furthermore, the electric sparks 
which might ignite and touch off world 
war III are likely to be generated here. 
The current political trouble in Iran may 
cast the shadow of things to come. This 
crucial eastern Mediterranean area has 
all the ingredients which make it the 
arena where the greatest military giants 
of all time will reach a decision, 

In modern war, on the sea, on the 
land, and in the air, oil provides the en- 
ergy and the power. Oil is indeed the 
sinews of wa. I do not see how Russia 
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could undertake world war III without 
controlling these enormous Iranian oil 
reserves. It is vital, therefore, that this 
oil be kept from Russia and made cur- 
rently available to the Allies, for who- 
ever gains and maintains access to the 
black gold of the Persian Gulf will win 
world war III. 

The United States has with Turkey 
a military alliance in which we have 
agreed to protect tneir independence 
against military aggression by Russia. 
Accordingly, we have assigned military 
experts to create and bolster their de- 
fense establishment in the development 
of armed strength to r pel invasion. We 
have given them hundreds of millions 
of dollars to assist in their defense 
effort, and we have made available to 
them modern guns and the latest and 
most effective heavy artillery, including 
antiaircraft gums. Also, highly quali- 
fied and expert American engineers were 
assigned to them to select sites, lay out 
and construct the airports necessary for 
their defense. Turkey is not a full mem- 
ber, but is an associate member of the 
Atlantic Pact states. She is one of the 
few countries to fight in Korea side by 
side with us, and her troops have given 
a splendid account of themselves. 

A glance at the map will-indicate the 
highly strategic position Turkey occu- 
pies with respect to Russia and the whole 
Middle East area. 

The eastern Mediterranean is not only 
the fever spot but it is the foremost stra- 
tegic spot of the world, and therefore 
the exact location for the United States 
to deploy its military strength of the air, 
of the land, and of the sea, During 
World War II we built a series of air- 
ports in North Africa. These should be 
rehabilitated and activated at once, 
Anti-aircraft guns should bristle from 
every hillside in Turkey. New airfields 
should be constructed in Turkey and 
sufficient ground troops assigned there 
to hold them against any eventuality. 
Acres of jet fighters should be stationed 
there to insure absolute control of the 
And last, great squadrons of huge 
bombers should be ready on a moment's 
notice to spray firebombs, TNT, and 
atomic bombs on every city in Russia if 
Russia attempts aggression anywhere. 

Iceland, one of the original Atlantic 
Pact states, might well be converted into 
a similar series of air-base strongholds, 
so these bombers could shuttle back and 
forth from north to south, dropping 
bombs coming and going. Both of these 
areas can be served readily from the 
sea, To protect the whole world against 
Russian aggression, those and supporting 
airfields in Africa and the United States 
are about all the military installations 
which are required to do the job. 

All we need say to the Kremlin after 
these installations have been perfected 
is We want peace and we aim to have 
it. If you want peace also, you can have 
peace, and for a long, long time; but 
if you start aggression in any direction, 
or against any nation, then every Rus- 
sian city will be pulverized within a few 
days’ time.” It is as simple as that. 
Thus Russia’s cold-war program of 
frustration and disruption and her care- 
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be checkmated at one time and with a 
minimum of cost end imbalance. 

Military establishments of that kind 
could be maintained and controlled by 
us for 5, 10, or even 20 years, because 
their cost could not total more than 10 
percent of our national income, and we 
can well afford to devote that much to 
permanent world peace. If we take that 
sensible and necessary step promptly, 
the world will settle down to a long, pros- 
perous, and fruitful peace. This ar- 
rangement will stop Russia’s cold war 
cold. And it will stop Russia’s hot war 
before it starts. it i foolproof, Mr. 
President. I am positive that the adop- 
tion and implementation of this plan 
would reduce the dangers of war with 
Russia to an iizseducible minimum; but 
if such a war should develop, the locale 
would be where it belongs, not in Amer- 
ica, not in Western Europe, not in Asia, 
but in Russia. I repeat, Russia can 
select the time for world war III and 
we can do nothing about that, unless we 
wish to engage in a preventive war; but 
we must be the masters of the locale. 
I challenge any diplomatic or military 
leader of this or any other country to 
pick flaws in this bold, simple, and di- 
rect action in behalf of world peace. 

Mr. GRFEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I have listened with 
much interest to my good friend and 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Colorado, explain his plan for the 
next war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is a 
plan for a permanent peace, not for the 
next war. = 

Mr. GREEN. Well, it is a plan for a 
permanent peace even if we have to 
fitht for it; is that the Senator’s idea? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
right. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not quite under- 
stand just what the Senator’s plan is, 
I understand that he rules out our par- 
se oe in a preventive war, does he 
not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, in- 
deed. I did not rule it out, but the Amer- 
ican people have ruled out a preventive 
war. Therefore I believe that a pre- 
veutive war is unthinkable. i 

Mr. GREEN. I mean to say I under- 
stand that the Senator’s plan rules that 
out; does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, yes; 
all plans must rule it out since we would 
not start a preventive war, 

Mr. GREEN. Then does the Senator's . 
plan presuppose that we would await at- 
tack by Russia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; not 
await attack but we would await aggres- 
sion by Russia in any direction or against 
any nation. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the Senator mean 
a cold war? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I 
mean military aggression. There will 
no longer be a Russian-directed cold war 
under this plan, 

Mr. GREEN. What distinction does 
the Senator make between aggression 
and attack? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thought 
the Senator from Rhode Island’s use of 
term “await attack“ meant that we 
would wait until the Russians began to 
shoot at us. 

However, I want to do both; I want to 
forestall any attack upon us, and I want 
to stop their aggression or armed attack 
upon other countries. I want to do both 
things at the same time and with the 
same money. 

Mr. GREEN. That would be a very 
desirable thing to do, if we could do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
we can do it. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand that the 
Senator’s plan is that we should await 
aggression by Russia. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GREEN. I also understand that 
the Senator from Colorado has said that 
under his plan, Russia would have the 
choice as to the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
true. 

Mr. GREEN. But the Senator from 
Colorado would want us to choose the 
locale, because we do not want Russia 
to choose it. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. We should seize every advan- 
tage open to us. 

Mr. GREEN. If we wait for Russia’s 
aggression, how can we choose the place? 
If we wait for Russia’s aggression, will 
not Russia, rather than the Senator from 
Colorado, choose the place? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not think so at all. If we are ready to 
destroy Russia’s ability to make war in 
Russia that can make Russia the battle- 
ground. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to the map which is displayed in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. GREEN. I am familiar with the 
map. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know 
the Senator from Rhode Island is, be- 
cause he is perhaps the greatest world 
traveler we have in this Chamber, and 
I regard him as a great authority on 
geography. I am glad the Senator has 
traveled so much, because it is impor- 
tant for Senators to understand other 
countries, and I do not think they can 
understand them without traveling. 
So I praise the Senator from Rhode 
Island for his traveling proclivities. 

My proposal is that we make the area 
to which I now point on the map— 
Turkey—a mighty air stronghold, sup- 
ported by the many airfields which we 
already have built in North Africa. 
That area can be reached from the east 
by way of the Red Sea, and from the 
west by way of the Mediterranean. 

Then I suggest that we make Iceland 
another stronghold, almost equally as 
strong as Turkey, although perhaps not 
quite so strong in land troops because 
Iceland is not subject to attack in the 
Same degree or way that Turkey is. 
We would have to maintain in Turkey a 
land force, other than an air force, sufi- 
cient in strength to support and protect 
our installations there. So we would 
oa to have quite a land force in Tur- 

ey. 
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In Iceland we would have our air fields 
with what additional troops required. 
The Iceland area can be served from the 
ocean, as well as from the airports in 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Canada, and 
the United States. As a bird flies, if it 
flies absolutely straight, Iceland and 
Turkey are about 2,500 miles apart. 
My idea is that if we had in Turkey 
bombers ready to strike the moment 
Russia stepped across the border into 
Western Europe or some other country, 
the bombers could get underway, fly over 
the Russian cities indicated on the map 
en route to Iceland, take on another load 
of atomic bombs there and return to 
Turkey. They could keep that shuttle 
operation going until not a city in all of 
Russia remained. If that were done, I 
say to the Senator, the locale of world 
— III would be in Russia, and nowhere 
else. 

Mr. GREEN. But suppose Joe Stalin, 
instead of adopting the plan proposed 
by the Senator from Colorado, chose 
one of his own and decided to attack us, 
particularly the large cities of the Mid- 
dle West, by bombers flying over the 
North Pole. How would defenses 
3 the Mediterranean be of much 

elp? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We have 
defenses here. We are not going to put 
all of our eggs in one basket. We are 
going to have jet fighting planes and 
other fighting planes in America. It is 
imperative that we have them. If the 
Russians should attack America by flying 
aircraft over the North Pole, we should 
have to defend ourselves against such 
attack the best we can. But Stalin is 
not going to move in any direction, he 
is not even going to start across the bor- 
der into Western Germany, if we are 
adequately prepared. If he has knowl- 
edge that we intend to destroy his cities, 
and that we can do so, he is not even 
going to think of crossing those borders. 

Mr. GREEN. It is very interesting to 
learn what Stalin would not do and what 
he would do. But if we should await 


an attack, or aggression, if the Senator- 


prefers to call it that, and Russia should 
choose to aitack this country directly 
rather than through Europe or Asia, 
why would not the entire Middle West 
be subject to approximately the same 
devastation as the Senator has so elo- 
quently pictured as existing in Korea? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
think it would. 

Mr. GREEN. No nation desires to be 
a battleground. We have escaped, in 
two great World Wars, having America 
the battleground, by being prepared. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We ought 
to make Russia the battleground in the 
next war; and that is what Iam advocat- 
ing. The Senator finds fault with this 
plan, which is based on an overwhelming 
offensive. I do not see how any military 
man could say it would be ineffective; 
and yet the Senator wants to send four or 
six divisions of suicide troops to Western 
Europe. Under such a pian, how would 
he prevent Stalin from attacking the 
cities of the United States by way of the 
North Pole? 

Mr. GREEN. Because the alternative 
is not as the Senator suggests. Why 
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does the possibility of defending Europe 
by way of Iceland seem better to the 
Senator from Colorado than defending it 
along the frontiers of Western Europe? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Because 
we have an ideal location in which to 
station our Air Force. The facts are, I 
think—and I believe that most military 
experts will agree—that we can never 
send an invading army sufficiently large 
to invade Russia successfully. That is 
why I am objecting to an army being 
placed in Western Europe, and to the idea 
that it means any military strength. It 
means nothing but military weakness to 
station a few divisions in West Europe. 

Mr. GREEN. Is the Senator one of 
those who believe that a victorious war 
can be fought in the air alone? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, I do 
not think that; but I believe we must de- 
stroy Russia’s potentiality for making 
war, and destroy it completely, before 
any army dare move into Russia. I think 
that is the last step we should take after 
Russia’s cities and factories have been 
destroyed an invading army could move 
into Russia. I noticed that in World 
War II we did not move any armies into 
Germany until we had destroyed her 
factories and cities. I need not tell the 
Senator, because he knows, that the 
German cities were destroyed, and are 
still in bad shape. The armies from Rus- 
sia and from the West moved into Ger- 
many, but they did not do so until the 
cities of Germany had been pretty well 
destroyed. 

Mr. GREEN. What would the Senator 
regard as an act of aggression on the part 
of Russia, if she did not attack the United 
States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
that whenever Russia crossed the border 
into Western Europe, no power on earth 
and under heaven would be able to keep 
America out of 85 war III. I simply 
do not think the American people would 
stand for it. Whenever Russia moves 
into Western Europe, the war will be on. 
I tried to keep America out of World 
War II, and I had many friends who 
tried to keep America out of World War 
I, but they were not successful, and I was 
not successful when it came to World 
War II. I do not think that any sensible 
person can feel that the United States 
could keep out of world war III in the 
event of Russia’s moving into Western 
Europe. 

I think the war would be on in spite of 
any effort we might make, and we would 
be in it. That is a generally accepted 
fact, and since that is the state of affairs 
we had better be ready for an eventuality 
of that sort. 

Mr. GREEN. Then, the Senator from 
Colorado agrees, does he, with the advice 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of our 
other military authorities, who say we 
should help defend Western Europe in 
order to hold Russia back? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If we are 
to attempt to hold Russia back in West- 
ern Europe, as I have pointed out today, 
more than 20, 25, 40, 50, or 100 divisions 
will be required; whereas the plan which 
is today before us contemplates that we 
shall have six divisions. We already have 
two divisions there, and are going to send 
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four more, and we expect our weak allies 
in Italy, France, and certain other coun- 
tries to furnish more divisions, so that 
there will probably be in all about 20 
divisions. 

I wish to repeat to the Senator that 
Field Marshal von Bock had 225 German 
divisions, 50 of them armored, in addi- 
tion to which he had 42 divisions of Ger- 
many’s allies. He moved into Russia, 
and Russia decisively defeated him. Does 
the Senator think that we could defeat 
Russia with an army smaller than the 
one which Field Marshal von Bock took 
into Russia? Does he think it could be 
done? Does he think that the four divi- 
sions we are going to send to Europe are 
not a suicide squad? 

Mr. GREEN. It is about the same 
argument which was made against fight- 
ing the Germans in France, following 
the fall of the Maginot line. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
be the same argument. did I not propose 
this other strategy, which, it seems to 
me, is a complete answer to the Senator’s 
fears. The other strategy provides for 
an offensive which this Nation can afford. 
I do not know how many billions of dol- 
lars we cre spending this very year, but 
I understand we are spending at the rate 
of $5,000,000,000 a month at the present 
time. 

Mr. GREEN. What has that got to do 
with it? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It has a 
great deal to do with it, I may say to 
the Senator, by reason of the fact that 
we are still in the cold-war stage of this 
crisis. 

Mr. GREEN. But we are talking 
about a hot war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; we 
are talking about a hot war; and I am 
talking about stopping that cold war, 
and at the same time stopping a hot war, 
stopping both at the e time. 

Mr. GREEN. That is a very states- 
manlike ambition; and the Senator pro- 
poses that we should do it in Russia, not 
anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorade. It is a 
very worthy ambition, one which this 
country would do well to accept. Fur- 
thermore, it is an ambition which this 
country can both afford and realize. It 
is a plan we can accomplish. Further- 
more, as I have pointed out, we can 
realize this ambition at a cost of 10 per- 
cent of our national income; and we can 
sustain it for 5, 10, or 20 years. 

But I am very dubious as to whether 
the United States can continue to spend 
$5,000,v00,900 a month for 20 years, or 
for 5 years, or for 10 years. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the cost of a war ever pre- 
vented a nation from going to war, espe- 
cially in its own defense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; but 
I think we owe it to curselves and to the 
people whom we represent to get the 
most national defense possible for the 
dollar. That is our duty; that is why 
the people sent us here. They did not 
send us here to spend $5,000,000,000 a 
month if we can do the job for $1,000,- 
000,000 a monti. 
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Mr. GREEN. I am much obliged to 
the Senator for making clearer to me 
his plan. As I see it, we are to select the 
place, or the locale, as the Senator calls 
it, for the attack or aggression—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; that 
is not what I said, at all. I say this plan 
is to make the United States the master 
of the locale. We must let Russia re- 
main the master of the timing; there is 
nothing we can do about that unless we 
want to start a preventive war; but let 
us reserve something in this coming con- 
flict—let us remain the master of the 
locale in which the war is to be fought. 

Mr. GREEN. But it shall not be in 
Europe or in Asia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Not in 
Western Europe nor in Asia. 

Mr. GREEN. And notin America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Not in 
America. 

Mr. GREEN. And Mr. Stalin will find 
himself in agreement with the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. He will 
find himself very much in disagreement. 
If the Senator from Rhode Island will 
consult Mr. Stalin he will find that he is 
very much in agreement with the Senator 
from Rhode Island in sending four divi- 
sions to western Europe, but he will not 
find Mr. Stalin in agreement with the 
Senator from Colorado when I am pro- 
posing a sensible protection of the world 
against any possible aggression from 
either a cold war or a hot war by Mr. 
Stalin. 

Mr. GREEN. Iam sorry to point out 
an inconsistency in the argument of my 
friend, but a little while ago he said that 
if we planned having all these divisions, 
Russia would regard it as an aggression. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I 
did not say that. 

Mr. GREEN. And that Stalin would 
be very much pleased to have us do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I 
did not say he would regard it as an act 
of aggression. I said in my statement 
that Stalin would be very happy, pleased, 
and glad to do what the Senator from 
Rhode Island proposes—to send four 
divisions to Europe. 

Mr. GREEN. He will not take offense 
at it, and none of the other nations in 
Europe will take offense at it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. He 
will say, “Wonderful. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is my pal. He advo- 
cates the things I want.” He will ap- 
plaud and smile. Western Europe on the 
other hand will be very sad about it. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island for his 
interruption. As he knows I have great 
respect for his views and I hold him in 
affectionate regard. If I may take a little 
more time on this subject, I should like 
to read from a Washington Times-Her- 
ald editorial which appears this morn- 
ing, quoting Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 
I want to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I had not heard about the 
Admiral’s speech before I wrote mine, 
and I am sure he had not seen*my speech 
and did not know anything about it, and 
yet we seem to agree in many things. 
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But I should like to read into the Recorp 
statements made by him. The editorial 
proceeds to say: 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, who had a dis- 
tinguished naval career including service as 
commandant at Pearl Harbor and comman- 
der in chief of the Asiatic Fleet, has made 
an important speech at Brown University— 


That is the university of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. He has been its 
greatest champion. Perhaps he is famil- 
iar with this great speech— 


on the policy the United States ought to pur- 
sue in face of possible conflict with Russia. 
His most striking statement was: 

“To a Russian war planner, the ideal sit- 
uation would be a campaign against the 
allies in Western Europe, where their army 
can be used to the greatest advantage, while 
their submarines can operate not far from 
home bases against the supply lines from 
the United States to Europe.” 

This would be the ideal situation, said 
the admiral, because Russia’s principal mil- 
itary strength is a huge land army and a 
large submarine fleet, very likely of high 
performance. Western Europe is a conven- 
ient battlefield. 

Russia could deploy her ground forces 
against an outnumbered enemy and oper- 
ate on relatively short lines of communica- 
tion, while American supplies and reinforce- 
ments would have to be brought across a 
long and exposed sea lane. 

It should be apparent that Mr. Truman 
in proposing to put American divisions into 
a North Atlantic Pact army in Western Bu- 
rope, to face a decisive test with Russia 
there, is adopting a war plan considered 
ideal for Russian purposes by Soviet war 
planners. Alger Hiss himself couldn't plan 
an American policy more suitable to Stalin. 

Admiral Yarnell has given other coun- 
sels of warning which have been given little 
consideration by enthusiasts in the cause of 
troops for Europe. Among them are these: 

The military planner should not draw 
up an American plan whose execution would 
bankrupt the Nation. 


I hope the Senator from Rhode 
Island will consider that. The expend- 
iture of $5,000,000,000 a month, if con- 
tinued sufficiently long, is certain to de- 
stroy the United States of America, I 
read further from the editorial: 

The plan should not exceed the political 
object of our foreign policy, which is to 
insure our national safety. 

The planners must consider the postwar 
effects of their plan on the stability of the 
Government, if we are to remain a Republic. 

Commitments under foreign policy should 
not exceed the available power necessary 
to maintain them. 

The United States must not commit itself 
so completely to the aid of Western Europe 
that the downfall of those allies means 
American ruin also. 

The Western Hemisphere must be main. 
tained as a citadel of freedom: Even if all 
of Europe falls, which is doubtful, we can 
survive if we utilize our three Armed Forces 
in a sound plan of war. 


I think we could save ourselves; I think 
we could not only save ourselves, but 
could save Europe. I think if we follow 
this plan we shall not only save our- 
Selves, but also shall save Western Eu- 
rope. I read further: 

In proposing to play to Russian strength 
by accepting Western Europe as a decisive 
theater, Admiral Yarnell asserts, the Tru- 
man administration neglects to consider 
Russia’s weaknesses. 
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These are her vast frontier, her inferior- 
ity in surface navy, her unreliable satellites, 
and the possible reluctance of the Russian 
people to be led into a war of aggression, 

American strength, the Admiral says, is in 
vast industrial resources, a Navy and its 
air arm with capacity to dominate all of 
the seas if Russian submarines are over- 
come, the ability to build a great Air Force, 
and trained landing forces capable of hit- 
ting Russia where she least expects. 

“Our Army,” Admiral Yarnell states, “can 
be developed as a highly mobile force which 
can be moved to counter any Russian land- 
ing threat in Alaska or the American de- 
fense area, and can be used with the Ma- 
rines for amphibious operations abroad.” 

“But,” he warned, “the United States must 
not engage in major land warfare in West- 
ern Europe. Such a course is Russia’s only 
hope of defeating the United States.” 


If the Senator from Rhode Island 
smoked a pipe, I would ask him to take 
that quotation home with him and smoke 
it in his pipe. I repeat it: 

The United States must not engage in 
major land warfare in Western Europe. 
Such a course is Russia's only hope of de- 
feating the United States. 


I have an idea that the admiral is 
now thinking of what happened to the 
German field marshal with his 225 di- 
visions of German troops and his 42 
divisions of satellite troops. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Has the Senator from 
Colorado taken note of the fact that in 
the pending resolution of policy it. is 
stated that the member nations of the 
Atlantic Pact in Europe will make the 
major contribution and that the Ameri- 
can Ground and Air Forces are to be 
limited, as the Senator from Colorado 
indicates? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
am familiar with that. I do not say 
that I agree that 6 American divisions 
plus 20 divisions from our friends can 
defend Western Europe against Russia. 
These six divisions which we are propos- 
ing for Europe will be a suicide squad 
and nothing more. 

I desire to read two more paragraphs 
from this editorial: 

If we are to fight overseas, the eastern 
Mediterranean and Near East offer the best 
areas for action, according to the admiral, 
for it is there Russia is most vulnerable. 


Mr. President, I know that Senators 
are familiar with the strategy which was 
advocated by Churchill with respect to 
the soft underbelly of Europe, when he 
was talking about fighting with Germany 
in World War II. I submit that Turkey 
is the soft underbelly of Russia. 

We would have the support of Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. We could hold the 
Bosporus and put submarines and surface 
craft into the Black Sea. 

From air bases we could carry the attack 
to Russia, but we should attack only purely 
military objectives, avoiding Germany's 
error of alienating members of the Russian 
civil population who might like to destroy 
the existing regime. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES J. WADSWORTH 
TO BE DEPUTY FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in 

executive session, from the Committee 

on Armed Services I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to report the nomination of James 
J. Wadsworth, to be Deputy Federal Civil 
Defense Admiristrator, and I ask that 
the nomination be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the nomination will be received and 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report certain 
routine nominations in the armed serv- 
ices, The nominations have been before 
the Committee on Armed Services for 
the required length of time and no objec- 
tion has been made to any of them. In 
order to avoid the expense of printing 
the nominations for the calendar on two 
occasions, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations be confirmed en bloc 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
merely to take 1 minute to express my 
gratification that among the large num- 
ber of nominations submitted by the De- 
fense Establishment there is the nomi- 
nation of Col. John Hersey Michaelis to 
be a brigadier general. I am sure that 
Senators who followed the war in Korea 
in the early days will remember the ex- 
ploits of Colonel Michaelis. They were 
one of the bright highlights on a page of 
disaster. I am delighted that the armed 
services have seen fit to recognize out- 
standing ability, heroism, and courage in 
combat by making the recommendation 
for promotion of Colonel Michaelis. I 
think it would add a great deal to the 
strength of our Military Establishment 
if more nominations were made on the 
basis of accomplishment rather than on 
a routine basis of promotion in rank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, as in executive session, the 
nominations are considered and con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified immediately of the confir- 
mations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
without amendment House Joint Reso- 
lution 207, making additional appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1951, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 193) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, the resolution (S. Res. 99) ap- 
proving thé action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the 
common defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations, be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
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Res. 207) making additional appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1951, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. The joint resolution 
provides for paying the personnel who 
have been employed to administer the 
Rent Control Act in the city of Washing- 
ton. The amount appropriated is $21,350. 
The joint resolution has the unanimous 
approval of the committee. Moreover, 
the amount appropriated would be paid 
out of the funds of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that 
both the House and the Senate have ex- 
tended the Rent Control Act applicable 
to the District of Columbia, but forgot 
to make provision for the money. 

Mr. “AcCKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
amount involved is $21,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is $21,350, but 
the joint resolution refers to the $113,- 
100 already appropriated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 207) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the text of House Joint Reso- 
lution 207, the report of the committee 
(No. 193), and a list of the employees to 
whom the money is to be paid, so that the 
Senate may have everything before it. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution, the report of the committee 
(No. 193), and the list of employees, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: i 

House Joint Resolution 207 
Joint resolution making additional appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1951, and for other purposes 

Resolved, etc., Tha there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
to the credit of the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
the following sum: 

OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR OF RENT CONTROL 

For an additional amount for “Office of 
Administrator of Rent Control,” $21,250: 
Provided, That the limitation of $34,000 for 
payment of terminal leave only, in the ap- 
propriation of $113,100 for necessary ex- 
penses for “Office of Administrator of Rent 
Control,” contained in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 843, 
sist Cong.), is hereby repealed. 


[Rept. No. 193] 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 207) making additional appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1951, and for other purposes, re- 
ports the same to the Senate without amend- 
ment and with the recommendation that 
the joint resolution be passed. 

The resolution appropriated the sum of 
$21,250 for salaries and expense. for the Office 
of the Administrator of Rent Control from 
January 31, 1951, to March 31, 1951. Public 
Law 883, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
December 21, 1950, extended the rent control 
law for the District of Columbia to March 


1951 


31, 1951. However, no appropriation was 
made for the expenses of the rent-control 
office during the period from January 31, 
1951, to March 31, 1951. 

Under date of March 19, 1951, the Presi- 
dent submitted a budget estimate in the 
amount of $34,350 for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1951 effective only upon the en- 
actment into law of House Joint Resolution 
173. The resolution referred to has now 
passed both Houses of Congress. In lieu of 
an appropriation to cover the months of 
April, May, and June, the joint resolution 
provides for the repeal of the limitation for 
payment of terminal leave only to $34,000 in 
the appropriation for the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of Rent Control in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951. 

The committee does not feel that there is 
any need for filling the vacancy now exist- 
ing in the position of clerk-typist GS-2, 
$2,450, and expects the Rent Administrator to 
see to it that no steps are taken to fill the 
position. It is also the opinion of the com- 
mittee that no new positions be created 
between now and the close of the current 
fiscal year. 


Office of Administrator of Rent Control, 
District of Columbia 


Name, position, and grade 


. Cogswell, Administra- 

Louis W. Yaudlek Deputy Ads 
ministrator, GS-14..........-.... 

Ernest F. Williams, general coun- 


o EN A 
Ratin, A. 
William F. “Kane, examiner, GS-11. 
ot F. Mansfield, examiner, 


e r wean e 
Ruth Hellmuth, administrative 
assistant 
Laver th Naccarato, legal assistant, 
Marie HI. Amann, reportorial ste. 
nographer, GS-3. 
Margaret Watkins, 
stenographer, GS-5_............-. 
eats S. Donaldson, secretary, 


Agnes S. Becker, telephone opera- 
TOR, GBS noo TTT 
Alice F. Cosimano, clerk-stenog- 
rapher, GS 
Dorothiyanne 1 Erwin, clerk-stenog- 
er, 
Adeline O. Mumper, cle 
rapher, GS-3 
Dorothy M. Rouzer, clerk-stenog- 
rapher, GS-3 
Wiiliam T. Solomon, clerk-stenog- 
rapher, GS-3 
Margaret A. Sturgeon, clerk-stenog- 
rapher, 
Anna C. Swan, clerk-stenographer, 


G 
Bert J. Timmons, clerk-stenogra- 
ews GSAS eaa 
Jeanne E. Britton, clerk-typist, 
GS-2 


Louis eae Wasser GPG 8 
Garcia Bullock, messenger, CPC-3. 


13, 595. 26 
Additional "amount which will be 
due and payable for current 2- 
week pay pores Mar. 19, 
through Mar. 30, 1051———— 


Total payroll obligations for 
4 pay periods of 2 weeks 
each, Feb. 5, 1951, through 
Mar. r E P 


4, 533. 23 


18, 128. 49 


-43 pay periods of 2 weeks each, 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the- 


duty of the opposition, according to Brit- 
ish constitutional theory, is to oppose. 
We have no formal opposition party in 
America, but we do have shifting opposi- 
tions which crystallize around each 
major public issue. 

Indeed, the opposition is so shifting 
that it is seldom the same on any two 
issues; and I do not remember, during 
my 16 months in the Senate, when any 
major issue was divided on a straight 
party-line vote. The clash and clamor 
of the parties in the Senate is often only 
the newsworthy desire of the headline 
writers; while the schisms and chasms 
of indecision, which are deep and real, 
are those of predilection and tempera- 
ment of the individuals of the Senate, 
regardless of party. The party ties and 
loyalties are much more vague and nebu- 
lous than are generally recognized even 
by the sophisticates of the world of 
journalism. 

In the so-called great debate I have 


paid tribute to some of my distinguished 


colleagues who have formed themselves 
into the current opposition on the 
troops-to-Europe issue. Although Iam 
fundamentally opposed to their point of 
view, I have championed them and their 
right and obligation to be heard, 

The time has come, however, to ask 
these distinguished and loyal Americans 
to look frankly and honestly at the 
United States Constitution which they 
are pledged to defend. For the key ques- 
tion in the great debate as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio 
pointed out Tuesday, is a constitutional 
question, and to that great document we 
must turn for guidance. 

Mr. President, the argument over the 
President's powers as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces is a consti- 
tutional issue that has been settled for a 
long time. It is only a ghost that has 
continued to play a lively role in polities, 

This ghost has difficulty taking on sub- 
stance for the obvious reasons that the 
President’s powers in this matter come 
to him from the Constitution itself, from 
the law ef nations, and from an unbroken 
series of precedents going back to the 
earliest days of the Republic. 

Mr, President, at the end of my re- 
marks I should like to have inserted in 
the Recor a list of instances of the use 
of United States Armed Forces abroad, 
which I find in a pamphlet printed for 
the use of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. This list consists of six 
closely printed pages. Many of the in- 
stances are covered in one line, and sel- 
dom are more than three or four lines 
used in referring to an incident. I think 
this matter is so important that this list 
of precedents should be incorporated in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, true, 
from the beginnings of our national his- 
tory, there have been those who doubted 
the wisdom of this provision of the Con- 
stitution—usually because they hap- 
pened to have been in Congress at the 
time of decision and of a different polit- 
ical party from that of the President. 
But the Constitution cannot be amended 
merely by wishing the President’s powers 
were otherwise. „ 

One short answer to the President's 
powers as Commander in Chief is found 
in the common sense of any given situa- 
tion. The Constitution wisely recognizes 
that military problems —as such — differ 
from the ordinary legislative problems 
which come before Congress. For ex- 
ample, secrecy in military operations is 
often of paramount importance. More- 
over, timing is often a critical factor in 
military actions and in moves to avoid 
conditions which might possibly lead to 
war. And our history is full of instances 
where the President directed military 
operations in response to ome immediate 
problem that could be handled short of 
war. 

But with equal wisdom, the founding 
fathers of our Republic gave to the Con- 
gress certain definite powers to review 
and curb actions of the President in his 
role as Commander in Chief. The power 
to declare war is expressly placed in the 
Congress. Furthermore, only the Con- 
gress can raise forces for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Once, however, the 
Armed Forces are in existence, their di- 
rection is clearly in the hands of the 
President—and short of appropriating 
funds for the armed services subject to 
conditions laid down by Congress, there 
is nothing else Congress can do to inter- 
fere with the President’s powers. 

The troop debate has, however, given 
rise to the novel argument that the Pres- 
ident may send American troops to 
friendly countries in peacetime without 
consulting Congress—so long as he does 
not put the troops in an international 
army. 3 

This theory, which has been advanced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], has several interesting 
twists. 

While I would be happy to have the 
Senator from Ohio correct me in this, I 
understood from his Senate speeches 
earlier this year that he believed that 
the President had the legal power to 
send our troops to other countries in 
peacetime only if in connection with our 
occupation duties or under direct au- 
thorization from Congress. I further 
understood him to say that he did not 
believe the President could send troops 
to Britain and France to implement the 
North Atlantic Pact unless expressly 
given this power by Congress. 

I was, therefore, surprised—and much 
pleased—to note the other day that the 
Senator from Ohio stated in testifying 
on the Wherry resolution that the Pres- 
ident may send ground forces to Eng- 
land and France for purposes of the At- 
lantic Pact, so long as the troops are not 
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put in an international army. His ex- 
planation, if I understood it properly, 
was that the President’s power is tested 
by the likelihood that any particular act 
would lead to war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am very glad to yield, 
and I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish t correct the Sen- 
ator’s statement. The Senator from 
Connecticut stated that in my earlier 
Senate speeches this year I stated that 
the President had the legal power to 
send American troops to other countries 
in peacetime only if in connection with 
our occupation duties, or under direct 
authorization from Congress. I never 
said anything of the kind. At no time 
did I take that position, or any position 
inconsistent with my testimony on the 
Wherry resolution. 

I have looked shrough the various 
speeches. The first reference to the sub- 
ject which I made was in an address be- 
fore the Executives’ Club of Chicago, 
which address was printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp on January 29. 
In that address I said: 

I think it is perfectly clear that the Presi- 
dent has no right to enter into an agreement 
with foreign countries to set up an interna- 
tional army and commit American troops 
in time of peace to such an army on foreign 
soil. 


Again, in the Senate itself on Febru- 
ary 8 I said: 

What possible basis is there for the claim 
that the President can enter into an agree- 
ment with foreign nations to set up an 
integrated international army under a cen- 
tralized command, and to commit a certain 
number of American troops to that army 
without the approval of Congress? 


So, in the first place, I have not 
changed my mind. What I testified be- 
fore the committee was that I saw no 
reason why, in the absence of congres- 
sional prohibition, the President should 
not send troops to a friendly country 
asking us to send troops. We have done 
it in Nicaragua, and we have done it at 
various other times. Such action cer- 
tainly is no violation of the right of 
Congress to declare war. I think he can- 
not send troops to a country such as 
Korea when that country is under at- 
tack, and when, therefore, the sending 
of troops clearly involves us in war. 
That, it seems to me, is beyond the 
powers of the President. But I see no 
reason why the President should not, if 
he wishes, send troops to a friendly 
country which invites us to send them 
there, if that is not in effect an act of 


war. 

That is the position which I have taken 
throughout this entire debate. That cer- 
tainly is my position today. I may say 
that I think there is no doubt about the 
power of Congress to say that he may 
not do so. There may be a direct pro- 
hibition by Congress. In fact, before 
the Second World War, in the Selective 
Service Act, we expressly prohibited the 
President from sending outside the con- 
tinental United States any boy who was 
drafted. That provision was in the 
Draft Act. I think we would have the 
power to prohibit such action; but in 
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the absence of any congressional ac- 
tion, I have never seen any reason why 
he should not send troops to occupy 
Germany, or to any friendly country 
which is willing to have troops stationed 
there, if he wishes to do so. I think 
he is taking a chance if that country 
is in danger of almost immediate at- 
tack. That would be pretty nearly in- 
volving us in war. There is a point, I 
suppose, where that power might come 
to an end. 

Mr. BENTON. I am very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio for 
that clarification. Iam glad that I have 
been corrected in my seeming misinter- 
pretation of his earlier speeches. I may 
say Iam not alone in this interpretation, 
Because of his influence throughout the 
country, I was pleased by his testimony 
on the Wherry resolution. 

On the other hand, the Armed Forces 
are an instrument of our foreign policy. 
They are an instrument designed, when 
properly used in the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, not for war, but for the pres- 
ervation of peace. Thus, it seems to me 
a rather strange distinction for the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to say that the President 
has the power to send our Armed Forces 
to friendly countries such as France and 
England, let us say in line with the At- 
lantic Pact, but that if there is the ele- 
ment of risk, which, of course, is what 
is involved in the question of war and 
peace, the President would lack the 
power. Without the power, he and the 
country would be immobilized at the very 
time when fast action might be most 
required, when decisive action might 
most readily bring the end result de- 
sired, which is, of course, the avoidance 
of war and not the precipitation of war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The President gets all 
his power as Commander in Chief. My 
position has been that no Commander in 
Chief can delegate to a council of 10 
nations the power to direct American 
armies. He cannot delegate his power 
as Commander in Chief to a council of 
10 nations, or to the military group of 
three nations which is now directing the 
international army. That is beyond his 
power as Commander in Chief. Only 
the Congress can authorize that par- 
ticular action. 

Mr. BENTON. Because of the im- 
portance of this question, may I ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. BENTON. Did I properly inter- 
pret the Senator’s testimony on the 
Wherry resolution, that placing our 
troops in an international army would 
be provocative and might enhance the 
risk of war? 

Mr. TAFT. No. That was not the 
ground upon which I opposed sending 
troops to an international army. I think 
that goes to the whole question of policy. 
My general opinion, entirely apart from 
whether the President has the power or 
whether Congress has the power, was 
from the beginning based on the argu- 
ment that the formation of a great in- 
ternational army, under the Atlantic 
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Pact, surrounding Russia on all sides, 
was itself an act which might make war 
more likely rather than less likely. But 
that has no relation to the question of 
power, 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. BENTON. I should first like to 
make a comment on what I gather is the 
position of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. It seems to me to be utterly 
inconsistent to concede the power of the 
President to place American troops in an 
international army in time of war and 
yet to refuse that power in peacetime, 
when by the exercise of that power we 
might prevent the outbreak of war. 

Mr. TAFT. I question the power of 
the President to do it in time of war, 
so far as that is concerned, except tem- 
porarily and under the direction of an 
American commander. I question the 
power in time of war to commit Ameri- 
can troops to an international army 
under an international commander. 

Mr. BENTON. I am surprised that 
the Senator from Ohio should question 
the power of the President to do that 
in: time of war. I think that further 
clarifies the issue, and what I can only 
describe as the chasm between us on 
this issue. i 

Iam glad to yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut is making 
quite a substantial contribution to the 
debate, and as a former official of the 
Department of State I think his remarks 
have considerable significance beyond 
what perhaps even the remarks of some 
other Members of the Senate might have 
in a discussion of this kind. If the Sen- 
ator does not mind, I should like to ex- 
plore the matter a little further so that 
I may understand how far he believes 
this Presidential power goes, because, as 
I listened to his remarks, I rather gained 
the impression that he is speaking for 
almost unlimited power on the part of 
the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief. 

I should like to raise this specific ques- 
tion with the Senator. Take the situa- 
tion in 1937, I recall the year, or in 
1936, on the eve of the Soviet invasion 
of Finland. Supposing the Finnish Gov- 
ernment, having a week’s or 2 weeks’ 
notice of activity on the borders of their 
country, as they did have, had appealed 
to the President of the United States 
to send three or four divisions to Fin- 
land because they felt they were in dan- 
ger of imminent attack. Does the able 
Senator from Connecticut believe that 
it would have been within the power of 
the President of the United States, with- 
out coming to the Congress of the United 
States, to commit three or four American 
divisions to Finland at their request, 
when obviously such action would have 
involved us in war with the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the six 
long pages of small type illustrations 
which I have inserted in the Recorp, 
cover countless varieties and variations 
of problems. On each and every one of 
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these I assume there was at the time de- 
bate about the power of the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. With all due re- 
spect to the Senator, I think he will find 
that, with respect to the so-called prece- 
dents he has cited, they have been for 
the specific purpose of protecting Amer- 
ican lives and property and have been 
for a limited objective. The question I 
am raising with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, who was a mem- 
ber of the State Department of the 
United States, and whose remarks on 
this floor may have great significance as 
expressing a point of view on the part 
of the Administration itself, is how far 
he thinks the power of the President 
goes in an obvious situation which would 
involve this country in war without a 
declaration of war by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to quote from Federalist Paper No. 74 
a comment on the power of the Chief 
Executive. This paper states: 

The employment of the common 
strength—for the common defense (is) the 
function of the executive magistrate. 


The argument for 175 years has al- 
ways revolved around the question of 
judgment of how and when to employ 
“the common strength for the common 
defense.” If the President, in 1937, at 
the time of the Finnish incident, had 
judged it imperative to send American 
troops to Finland, I assume he would 
have done so only because in his judg- 
ment this was an act for the common 
defense. He would have utilized the 
common strength for the common de- 
fense of the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I assume that most con- 
stitutional lawvers—I am not even a 
lawyer, nor is the Senator from Cali- 
fornia—but I assume most constitutional 
lawyers would agree that such a decision 
would have been wholly within his 
power. s 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mx. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. With respect to 
the quotation from the Federalist Papers 
to which the Senator has referred, he 
does not think, does he, that the refer- 
ence was to the common defense of the 
United States as discussed in the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution? 

Mr. BENTON. Ido. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the preamble 
it is set forth: 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Does the Senator from Connecticut 
feel that the term “common defense” as 
used there covers the globe to the extent 
that the President would have the right, 
on his own responsibility, to transfer, 
let us say, 4 divisions to Finland on the 
eve of the Finno-Soviet War, without 
coming to the Congress of the United 
States for authority? Does the Senator 
believe the Presidential power goes that 
far? 
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Mr. BENTON. I believe the majority 
of constitutional lawyers would take the 
Position that the President has the 
power, and of course he would only 
take such a step if he judged that the 
action was in the common defense of the 
people of the United States—not of the 
Finnish people, but of the people of the 
United States. Surely we are not send- 
ing divisions of our troops to Eu- 
rope except in defense of the people of 
the United States. Our objective is to 
further the aim of our foreign policy 
to promote peace and to prevent war on 
the part of the people of the United 
States. We are seeking our common de- 
fense—the defense of the people of the 
United States, not the defense of the 
European countries per se. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again, because I think 
it is important that we understand and 
explore this matter somewhat. 

Mr. EENTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think this mat- 
ter has grave significance to the people 
of the United States, and at least they 
ought to understand it thoroughly. De- 
parting from the Finnish case of 1937; 
let us assume that Yugoslavia, which is 
not a signatory to the North Atlantic 
Pact at the present time, and therefore 
there is no treaty obligation covering 
that country, as there is in the case of 
the nations in the North Atlantic area— 
feeling that there was 1 Soviet build- 
up on her borders, should request the 
President of the United States to send, 
let us say, 10 divisions—— 

Mr. BENTON. Why take Yugoslavia? 
Why not take Korea? Our boys are in 
Korea. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We will come to 
Korea in a moment. Let us first consider 
Yugoslavia. Does the able Senator from 
Connecticut feel, in view of the fact 
that that would involve the United 
States in war at that point, that the 
President of the United States has un- 
limited power to commit American forces 
to a nonsignatory power without action 
by the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. BENTON. F am sure that able 
and pairiotic men would differ in any 
given instance as to whether the com- 
mon defense of the United States was 
involved, as able and patriotic men al- 
ways have differed on such delicate and 
difficult decisions in the past. This is 
one reason why I would rather discuss 
Korea, which is a conerete case which 
we have in front of us, rather than the 
hypothetical case of Yugoslavia, where 


I cannot foresee what the set of circum- - 


stances may be, or what problems the 
President would face in making his deci- 
sion, or the advice by which he would be 
guided. Surely Presidents throughout 
our history have not acted wholly as 
individuals in making scores and scores 
of decisions in this general area of their 
responsibility and power. They have 
surely consulted widely before arriving 
at their determination of what consti- 
tutes the common defense, and how best 
to pursue it. 

I am not able to ascertain in advance 
with respect to a hypothetical question 
relating to Yugoslavia whether the cir- 
cumstances the Senator from California 
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suggests would legitimately involve the 
common defense to the point where the 
President would be warranted in making 
the grave decision of sending 10 divi- 
sions. I believe he has the power. 
Further, I am of the opinion that the 
action in Korea was an action taken in 
the common defense on behalf of the in- 
terests of the people of the United States, 
in our efforts to preserve peace. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment, and 
then I shall stop pursuing the question 
at this point. 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am merely seek- 
ing some clarification. I am trying to 
find, if possible, where the Senator from 
Connecticut draws the line between what 
at least to me seems to be his doctrine 
of unlimited Presidential power and the 
constitutional power of Congress. 

Mr. BENTON. It is not my doctrine; 
it is the doctrine of the United States 
Constitution. I did not invent this 
doctrine. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is the ques- 
tion, Mr. President. I have tried to 
listen to the Senator’s speech on this 
subject, and I am trying to find where 
the line is to be drawn between unlim- 
ited Presidential power to involve the 
country in war and the constitutional 
power which the framers of the Con- 
stitution reposed in the Congress of the 
United States to declare war, because, as 
the able Senator knows, for he is a close 
student of history, one of the things the 
framers of the Constitution were trying 
to guard against was the old doctrine of 
the sovereigns—in other words, the 
kings—having power on his own initia- 
tive to raise armies, to raise taxes to 
support them, and to take the country 
into war without consulting with the 
representatives of the people. 

We cannot read the history of the time 
when the Constitution was drawn up or 
the history of its development without 
realizing that those who drafted the 
Constitution wished to be sure that there 
was in the hands of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people the power to 
declare war, the power to control the 
size of the Army, and the power over the 
purse strings, so as to be sure that an 
army was established for even a period 
of more than 2 years without having to 
return to the Congress for additional 
appropriations. 

It seems to me that the doctrine the 
Senator from Connecticut is enunciating 
today practically nullifies the congres- 
sional power to make war, because in 
these instances the President could in- 
volve us overnight in a first-class war, 
without even discussing the matter with 
the Congress. 7 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to reply briefly to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California has 
just said, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Of course, this question we are debat- 
ing here has divided intelligent and 
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patriotic men throughout the 175 years 
of our history. It is not a new question, 

However, it seems to me that the essen- 
tial, fundamental duty of the President 
in per cetime, as well as in wartime, is to 
try to use his powers to safeguard the 
security of the United States. Under 
the Constitution, that is clearly the 
President's responsibility; it is his funda- 
mental duty. 

I fail to understand why the President 
should have less responsibility in pursuit 
of his duty to preserve our freedom 
and our security in time of peace than 
in time of war. Certainly it is impor- 
tant for us to seek to avoid war. That is 
the way to avoid the necessity of having 
to win a war. The avoidance of war is 
@ major goal toward which we should 
work in our foreign policy. The Presi- 
dent has the duty to see to it that our 
Armed Forces are used as effectively and 
as efficiently as possible in peacetime in 
order to minimize the risk and chance of 
war. Indeed that may be his greatest 
and most important responsibility. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would not the 
Senator agree, however, that in the case 
of World War I or World War II, or in 
the case of any other war, there has 
been at least a declaration of war by the 
Congress or a recognition by the Con- 
gress that a state of war exists, and the 
Congress has been brought into the 
situation, and has, by its affirmative ac- 
tion, not only recognized the state of 
war, but also has given the President, 
by affirmative action, great and extensive 
war powers? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. First, I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota, whom I heard 
ask me first to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator’s com- 
ment upon what seems to be an axiom 
of political science or of international 
law, namely, that the Chief Executive 
of the Nation, commonly referred to as 
the executive power, is—as was stated 
some years ago in a Supreme Court 
case—‘the sole organ of the Nation in 
its affairs with other nations.” 

Many books, documents, and treaties 
have been written in regard to the pow- 
ers of the Executive. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senator from 
California, who is a student of govern- 
ment, the fact that the powers of the 
Executive are those listed in the Consti- 
tution and those inherent in the Execu- 
tive as the head of state, the sovereign. 
In other words, his powers are of two 
kinds: Powers that are derived from 
constitutional grants, and powers that 
are inherent because the Executive is the 
sole representative of the Nation in the 
conduct of its affairs with other nations 
in the world. 

It has been stated by one Supreme 
Court Justice after another, including 
John Marshall, Justice Taney, Jus- 
tice Stone, Justice Taft, and Justice 
Hughes—all the great Supreme Court 
Justices of our history—that the powers 
of the Executive are neither increased, 
limited, nor extended in peacetime or in 
emergency. ‘That is to say, they are 
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there; we cannot increase the powers of 
the Executive in wartime, and we can- 
not increase the powers of the Execu- 
tive in peacetime, for those powers are 
there. The question is merely as to their 
application. 

What I have said is a matter of scien- 
tific fact in the realm of political science. 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator put scientific facts into the realm 
of political science. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The statement is 
true, and is verified not only by the best 
political minds of our country, but also 
by philosophers and students of political 
science. The powers of the Executive 
are neither diminished nor increased by 
an emergency or the lack of an emer- 
gency. The question is simply as to their 
application. 

Mr. BENTON. I agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And whether the 
Executive wishes to apply them. 

What the Senator from California has 
stated is very important. I think it is 
within the power of the President, as 
the executive head of the Nation, to send 
troops to Finland, for instance, or to 
send troops to the borders of Yugoslavia, 
if the President deems that to be within 
the interest of the United States in pro- 
viding for the common defense. 

Then what is our problem? Is it that 
some persons—even some of those who 
serve in the Congress, as well as some 
who are outside of the Congress—are of 
the mind that we are still going through 
the formalities which used to be engaged 
in when runners went from one sover- 
eign to another, saying, “We are just 
about ready to declare war on you. Are 
you prepared to receive the official no- 
tice?” Those days of all the niceties 
and formalities of declarations of war 
are past. 

We now live in a kind of spontaneous 
society in which it is hard to tell when 
we are at war or when we are out of war. 
It is difficult to tell where war begins or 
where it ends. 

So, it seems to me that the powers of 
the Executive today are in their fullest 
limits. The Congress can prohibit the 
use of troops by specific statutory pro- 
vision; but in this case we are talking 
about whether the President has the 
power if the troops are provided without 
prohibition. If the troops are provided 
without prohibition, it seems to me that 
the President has the power. 

I give my own observation on this ques- 
tion, and I think it can be verified by 
such distinguished students of constitu- 


tional law as Dr. Corwin, one of the great 


corstitutional lawyers of our time. I 
think it is surely verified by a complete 
study of the constitutional cases which 
have been decided by the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Claims of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] has 
the floor, and he can yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, let me 
sav that I agree with the comments the 
able Senator from Minnesota has just 
made. I repeat that there may be no 
more powerful force at the disposal of 
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the President, in his effort to defend the 
national security and preserve the peace, 
than the disposition of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized for 
the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. CASE. Recurring to the colloquy 
between the distinguished Senators from 
Connecticut and California, and the ref- 
erence to the sending of troops to Ko- 
rea, the question I should like to ask is, 
Does the Senator from Connecticut place 
the sending of troops into Korea upon 
the powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, or what I understood 
was the position of the State Depart- 
ment that the troops were ordered to 
Korea in response to a resolution of re- 
quest for troops by the United Nations? 

Mr. BENTON. I do not recall the 
background sufficiently, categorically to 
answer that question. There must be 
Senators on the floor who can answer 
it. The exact sequence of events at that 
time are not now sufficiently clear in my 
mind. I should like to say, however, that 
is was the President’s action as Com- 
mander in Chief, in coordination with 
the action of the United Nations, which 
transformed the United Nations from its 
then category as a kind of polite form 
of debating society, in which often it 
principally served as a springboard for 
Russian propaganda attacks against the 
United States. This action converted 
the United Nations into a potentially 
powerful force for the common security, 
not only of the American people but of 
all the free peoples of the world. That 
was the result of that decision on Ko- 
rea, and had we failed to act by sending 
troops to Korea, I think it fair to say we 
might as well have abandoned the United 
Nations as a potential instrument in the 
furtherance of the major aims of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr.CASE. I was simply seeking to es- 
tablish the authority or basis on which 
the Senator was placing the sending of 
troops to Korea. From what I heard, I 
would understand he said it was for the 
security of the United States, under the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief, whereas I had thought the State 
Department placed it in the resolution 
by the United Nations. 

Mr. BENTON. He had the power, in 
my judgment, to send troops to Korea. 
He sent them to protect the security of 
the United States. 

Mr. CASE. And does the Senator 
think he acted upon that power, rather 
than in response to a resolution of the 
United Nations? 

Mr. BENTON. I think it perfectly pos- 
sible he would not have used that power 
as President without the resolution from 
the United Nations, though I cannot see 
into his mind. I cannot know the extent 
to which his determination to support 
and strengthen the United Nations in- 
fluenced his judgment to move into Ko- 
rea in the common defense. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, during the 
remainder of his extremely interesting 
statement, expect to comment upon the 
many assurances which were given in 
the course of the debate on the ratifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty, to 
the effect that the Congress would have 
within its jurisdiction and authority any 
future implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty? 

Mr. BENTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not touch on 
that, but at any given time, or in con- 
nection with any given treaty, it is im- 
possible even for the wisest of men 
clearly to foresee future conditions. 

Mr. CAIN. Is that to say—and I am 
extremely concerned about this ques- 
tion—that the time has come when the 
Senate may no longer rely upon the as- 
surances given by the spokesmen for the 
administration that a particular course 
of action will be followed in the future? 

Mr. BENTON. Not at all. I do not 
believe any responsible spokesman for 
the President, speaking of the Presi- 
dent's constitutional powers as the Chief 
Executive of the Government and as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, can 
come before the Congress and waive 
those powers on behalf of the President. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut has now said that, with ref- 
erence to the future, the Secretary of 
State, whether representing a Demo- 
cratic administration or a Republican 
administration, should not appear before 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
to give assurances with respect to the 
future. sta be 

Mr. BENTON. No; in the field of for- 
eign policy, all that Secretary of 
State can do, in my judgment—and his 
testimony should always be so inter- 
preted by men with sufficient experience 
to be Members of the United States Con- 


gress—is in effect to say, “This is my- 


very best judgment, this is the way I 
think what is proposed is going to work 
out, this is my anticipation, this is my 
expectation, this is what I hope and in- 
tend to try to see done.” 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. Is 
the Senator from Connecticut aware of 
the fact that, less than two short years 
ago, the Secretary of State came before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and, in response to questions, 
stated for all the world to know, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty, if ratified, 


would be implemented in the future 


through congressional action? 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator asks me 
whether I have recently read the testi- 
mony of 2 years ago? 

Mr. CAIN. No. 

Mr. BENTON. My answer is that I 
have not. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator not aware 
of the assurances given 2 years ago by 
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the Secretary of State in his testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate? 

Mr. BENTON. My recollection, which 
has not been refreshed recently, is that 
the Secretary gave Congress the assur- 
ance that he did not anticipate the send- 
ing of American troops to Europe in 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Mr. CAIN. I think that was true, but 
he said, with reference to the future, 
that, whatever might be sent to Europe 
to implement the treaty, the question of 
sending it would be determined by the 
Congress, not by the Chief Executive. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not recall the 
specific terms of the testimony. 

Mr. KEM and Mr, HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. BENTON. I think the Senator 
from Missouri was standing first. I 
yield to him. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the’ 
Senator from Connecticut, referring 
again to the Korean episode, is it not a 
fact that the President ordered Ameri- 
can troops into Korea before any action 
had been taken by the United Nations? 

Mr. BENTON. That would be my rec- 
oliection, though things happened very 
quickly over the space of a week end, 

Mr. KEM. So it really cannot be 
said, can it, that he acted pursuant to 
directions of the United Nations, in view 
of the fact that he had already acted? 

Mr. BENTON. It could very easily be 
that his advisers, who gathered over the 
week end, anticipated the action which 
was taken by the United Nations. Had 
the President not anticipated it, he 
might have acted differently. I was not 
there; I do not know, but that could 
easily be true. 

Mr. KEM. Several times during the 
discussion reference has been made to a 
committee print said to have been au- 
thorized by the administration as pre- 
senting the Executive’s point of view, in 
which the statement is made that the 
power of Congress to declare war has 
fallen into abeyance. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether he also adheres to that view. 

Mr. BENTON. No, I should not like 
to admit that I adhere to that view. I 
do not think we have reached a point 
where any Member of this body would 
willingly admit that such a point of 
view is justified. On the other hand, we 
are living in a time of great hazard. 
Somewhere in the world something may 
be happening at this very moment which 
might precipitate us into a war, entirely 
regardless of any action or attitude on 
the part of the President of the United 
States, or action by the Congress, as the 
Senator from Missouri well knows. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator feels, then, 
does he not, that the Congress should 
not accept that statement, made on be- 
half of the Executive, as being a correct 
constitutional statement? 

Mr. BENTON. Who made the state- 
ment? 
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Mr. KEM. It is set forth in a com- 
mittee print which has been sent to the 
Congress with a foreword signed by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], in 
which, in effect, it is stated that it is a 
careful review of the powers of the 
Executive, from the point of view of the 
Executive. 

Mr. BENTON. If I properly under- 
stand the Senator from Missouri, I agree 
with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it im- 
portant at this point in the colloquy and 
in the debate that the question which has 
just been raised by the Senator from 
Missouri be clarified. 

Mr. BENTON. I should appreciate a 
clarification. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall endeavor to 
be helpful. 

Mr. BENTON. If I may yield, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion, and then finish my few remaining 
comments, I shall appreciate it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The first United 
Nations Security Council resolution was 
adopted on June 25, 1950. That resolu- 
tion concerned the complaint of aggres- 
sion upon the Republic of Korea, adopted 
at the four hundred and seventy-third 
meeting of the Security Council, on 
June 25, 1950. The third part of the 
resolution called upon all members to 
render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of the pol- 
icy announced by it, and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. The resolution called for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities, 
and it called upon the authorities 
of North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. It requested the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea to communi- 
cate its fully considered recommenda- 
tions on the situation with the least pos- 
sible delay, to observe the withdrawal 
of the North Korean forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and to keep the Security 
Council informed on the execution of 
the resolution. 

On the 27th of June 1950 the second 
United Nations Security Council reso- 
lution was adopted. That resolution 
contained stronger language, asking for 
immediate and effective steps to secure 
peace and security, recommending that 
the members of the United Nations fur- 
nish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as might be necessary to repel 
the armed attack, and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area. 
It was on the same date that the Presi- 
dent of the United States made his state- 
ment in reference to American action. 

The only question involved is whether 
the President of the United States, as the 
Chief Executive, as the sole executive 
in our relationships with foreign na- 
tions, acted under the first resolution 
or under the second resolution. I think 
it is fair to say that, since the first reso- 
lution was adopted on June 25, and our 
military action did not start until 2 
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days later, the President at least acted 
within the spirit and intent of the United 
Nations Security Council and the Char- 
ter under which it is established. 

Mr. BENTON. I am very glad to have 
those facts brought back to my mind. I 
appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Minne- 
sota has made it abundantly clear that 
the resolution of the United Nations 
which preceded the action of the Presi- 
dent did not call on the United States 
to take any military action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
I want to say is that that resolution calls 
upon all members of the United Nations 
“to render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolu- 
tion and to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to the North Korean authorities.” 
It called for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; it called upon the authorities 
of North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel; it requested the United Nations 
Commission on Korea to communicate its 
fully considered recommendations on the 
situation with the least possible delay; 
to observe the withdrawal of the North 
Korean forces to the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, and to keep the Security Council 
informed on the execution of the reso- 
lution. In addition to that, it called upon 
all members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in the execution 
of the resolution, and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. 

The second resolution was adopted 2 
days later. 

Mr. KEM. The first resolution called 
for a cessation of hostilities, not for fur- 
ther entrance into hostilities by any 
member of the United Nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It also calls for the 
implementation of the Charter of the 
United Nations—— 

Mr. KEM. Through the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in this discussion 
between the two distinguished Senators, 
but, as they know, any such world-wide 
question, such as the invasion of South 
Korea, immediately comes under con- 
stant discussion by hundreds of men in 
all the capitals of the world. The his- 
torical records of what seemed to hap- 
pen may not follow the actual sequence 
of what did happen. I believe the Presi- 
dent’s action unquestionably anticipated 
the forthcoming second resolution of the 
United Nations. He probably had assur- 
ances at that time that the second reso- 
lution would be forthcoming. There is 
only a question of hours involved as be- 
tween these various events. 

Mr. President, I have only a few re- 
maining comments. I should like to re- 
mind my colleagues in the Senate that a 
long array of witnesses appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee. 

American military authorities with the 
greatest experience in military affairs— 
our leading generals and other military 
officers—unanimously, without excep- 
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tion, urged the military policy involved 
in our sending troops to Europe. These 
top officers recommend that our best and 
most effective effort to protect the peace 
and the national security is by having 
numbers of our troops in Europe. 

I believe many would feel the Presi- 
dent derelict in his duties if he claimed 
he lacked the power to respond to the 
considered judgment of such an array 
of top military advisers. He might say 
that he disagrees; but he cannot duck 
his responsibility by claiming he lacks 
the power. Certainly it does not seem 
to me correct to argue that the Presi- 
dent can send American ground forces 
to Europe only if he promises to use 
them in the safest, most economical, and 
most effective manner. Implicit in such 
an argument is the idea that the Presi- 
dent may direct our forces to Europe 
only if they are to be employed in the 
way least likely to afford a real deterrent 
to attack upon Western Europe, 

The disasters of the Allies during the 
early years of World War I taught, at 
the expense of countless lives, that na- 
tional forces operating independently in 
field cannot achieve the results which 
can be obtained when the same forces 
are brought together under a unified 
command. Similarly, the terrible dis- 
aster of the Sedan break-through and 
the concurrent attacks upon Holland 
and Belgium in May of 1940, leading to 
Dunkerque and the fall of France, can 
be explained in important part by the 
failure of the Dutch, Belgian, British, 
and French forces to act as a coordi- 
nated, cohesive team operating under a 
common strategy and command. 

The later and extremely successful 
efforts in the European theater during 
World War II stand as the highest 
tribute to the utility and effectiveness 
of unified command. Certainly few will 
question the success of “Operation Over- 
lord,” which General Eisenhower him- 
self mounted from Britain against the 
Continent. 

An integrated command, so essential 
to victory in war, takes time, patience, 
skill, and practice to achieve. How can 
we now honestly assert that this proved 
method is not the best way to prevent 
war as well? 

Mr. President, to ask such a question 
seems to me to answer it. The key and 
cardinal point in our foreign policy, its 
aim and objective, is still to prevent war. 
It is self-evident that the President must 
take this responsibility, under the pow- 
1 charged to him under the Constitu- 

on. 

What should be the role of Congress 
in relation to the historic decisions we 
have been discussing today? Some of 
the questions asked from the floor, and 
their discussion today, have contributed 
to the answer to that question. But 
does an acceptance of the constitutional 
role of the President mean we in Con- 
gress should not debate these matters, 
or that the President should not consult 
us on the fundamental and important 
aspects of national policy implicit in 
them? 

To the contrary, the Congress should 
debate these matters at even more fre- 
quent intervals than in the past. We 
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should act as a forum for the enlighten- 
ment of the public and for the general 
guidance of the Executive on this great 
series of problems which are without 
precedent in our own or in the world’s 
history. Furthermore, within the limits 
set by national security, the President 
should consult with the Congress or with 
its leaders on the shaping of our security 
program, Indeed, he must so consult 
with us if he is to get appropriations to 
implement national policies. 

I feel, however, that in exercising our 
responsibilities we in Congress must seek 
to develop a sense of self-restraint, a 
sense of the tactical as well as the con- 
stitutional limits of our authority. In 
short, I think we must learn what the 
founding fathers knew over 160 years 
ago when they wrote in the Federalist 
Paper No. 74, to which I have referred 
once before: 


The employment of the common strength 
Tor the common defense [is] the 
function of the executive magistrate. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
ExRrgrr 1 


II. INSTANCES oF Use or UNITED STATES ARMED 
Forces Aproap, 1798-1945 

1798-1800—Undec'ared naval war with 
France: This contest included land actions, 
sch as that in the Dominican Republic, city 
of Puerto Plata, where marines captured a 
French privateer under the guns of the forts, 

1801-05—Tripoli: The First Barbary War, 
including the George Washington and Phila- 
delphia affairs and the Eaton expedition, 
during which a few marines landed with 
United States Agent William Eaton to raise 
a force against Tripoli in an effort to free 
the crew of the Philadelphia. Tripoli de- 
clared war but not the United States. 

1806—Mexico (Spanish territory): Capt. 
Z. M. Pike, with a platoon of troops, invaded 
Spanish territory at the heacwaters of the 
Rio Grande deliberately and on orders from 
Gen, James Wilkinson. He was made pris- 
oner without resistance at a fort he con- 
structed in present day Colorado, taken to 
Mexico, later released after seizure of his 
papers. There was a political purpose, still 
a mystery. 

1806-10—Gulf of Mexico: American gun- 
boats operated from New Orleans against 
Spanish and French privateers, such as 
LaFitte, off the Mississippi Delta, chiefly 
under Capt. John Shaw and Master Com- 
mand: nt David Porter, 

1810—West Florida (Spanish territory): 
Governor Claiborne, of Louisiana, on orders 
of the President, occupied with troops terri- 
tory in dispute east of Mississippi as far as 
the Pearl River, later the eastern boundary of 
Louisiana. Be was authorized to seize as 
fa. east as the Perdido River. 
clash, 

1812—Amelia Island and other parts of 
east Florida, then under Spain: Temporary 
possession was authorized by President Madi- 
son sad by Congress, to prevent occupation 
by eny other power; but possession was ob- 
tained by Gen, George Matthews in so ir- 
regular a manner that his measures were 
disavowed by the President. 

1812-15—Great Britain: 
Formally declared. 

1813—West Florida (Spanish territory): 
On authority given y Congress, General 
Wilkinson seized Mobile Bay in April with 
600 soldiers. A small Spanish garrison gave 
way. Thus we advanced into disputed ter- 
ritory to the Perdido River, as projected in 
1810. No fighting. 

1818-14—Marquesas Islands: Built a fort 
on island of Nukahiva to protect three prize 
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ships which had been captured from the 
British. 

1814—Spanish Florida: Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son took Pensacola and drove out the British 
with whom the United States was at war. 

1814~25—Caribbean: Engagements between 
pirates and American ships or squadrons took 
place repeatedly especially ashore and off- 
shore about Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Yucatan. Three thousand pirate 
attacks on merchantmen were reported be- 
tween 1815 and 1823. In 1822 Commodore 
James Biddle employed a squadron of two 
frigates, four sloops of war, two brigs, four 
schooners, and two gunboats in the West In- 
dies. 

1815—Algiers: The Second Barbary War, 
declared by our enemies but not by the 
United States. Congress authorized an ex- 
pedition. A large fleet under Decatur at- 
tacked Algiers and obtained indemnities. 

1815—Tripoli: After securing an agreement 
from Algiers, Decatur demonstrated with his 
squadron at Tunis and Tripoli, where he se- 
cured indemnities for offenses against us 
during the War of 1812. 

1816—Spanish Florida: United States forces 
destroyed Nicholls Fort, called also Negro 
Fort, because it harbored raiders into United 
States territory. 

1816-18—Spanish Florida—First Seminole 
War: The Seminole Indians, whose area was 
a resort for escaped slaves and border rufflans, 
were attacked by troops under Generals Jack- 
son and Gaines and pursued into northern 
Florida. Spanish posts were attacked and 
occupied, British citizens executed. There 
was no declaration or congressional authori- 
zation but the Executive was sustained. 

1817—Amelia Island (Spanish territory off 
Florida) —Under orders of President Monroe, 
United States forces landed and expelled a 
group of smugglers, adventurers, and free- 
booters. 

1818—Oregon: The U. S. S. Ontario, dis- 
patched from Washington, landed at the 
Columbia River and in August took posses- 
sion. Britain had conceded sovereignty but 
Russia and Spain asserted claims to the area. 

1820-23—Africa: Naval units raided the 
slave traffic pursuant to the 1819 act of Con- 
gress. i 

1822—Cuba: United States naval forces 
suppressing piracy landed om the northwest 
coast of Cuba and burned n pirate station. 

1823—Cuba: Brief landings in pursuit of 
pirates occurred April 8 near Escondido; 
April 16 near Cayo Blanco; July 11 at Siquapa 
Bay; July 21 at Cape Cruz; and October 23 
at Camrioca. 

1824—Cuba: In October the U. S. S. Por- 
poise landed bluejackets near Matanzas in 
pursuit of pirates. This was during the 
cruise authorized in 1822. 

1824—-Puerto Rico (Spanish territory): 
Commodore David Porter with a landing 
prrty attacked the town of Fajardo, which 
had sheltered pirates and insulted American 
naval officers. He landed with 200 men in 
November and forced an apology. 

1825—Cuba: In March cooperating Amer- 
ican and British forces landed at Sagua La 
Grande to capture pirates. 

1827—Greece: In October and November 
landing parties hunted pirates on the is- 
lands of Argenteire, Miconi, and Andross. 

1831-32—Falkland Islands: To investigate 
the capture of three American sealing ves- 
sels and to protect American interests. 

1832—Sumatra—February 6 to 9: To pun- 
ish natives of the town of Quallah Battoo 
for depredations on American shipping. 

1833—Argentina—October 31 to November 
15: A force was sent ashore at Buenos Aires 
to protect the interests of the United States 
and other countries during an insurrection, 

1835-36—Peru—December 10, 1835, to Jan- 
uary 24, 1836, and August 31 to December 
2, 1836: Marines protected America inter- 
ests in Callao and Lima during an attempted 
revolution, 
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1836—Mexico: General Gaines occupied 
Nacogdoches, Tex., disputed territory, from 
July to December during the Texan war for 
independence, under orders to cross the 
imaginary boundary line if an Indian out- 
break threatened. 

1838-39—Sumatra—December 24, 1838, to 
January 4, 1839: To punish natives of the 
towns of Quallah Battoo and Muckie (Mukki) 
for depredations on American shipping. 

1840—Fiji Islands—July: To punish na- 
tives for attacking American exploring and 
surveying parties. 

1841—Drummond Island, Kingsmill 
Group: To avenge the murder of a seaman 
by the natives. 

1841—Samoa—February 24: To avenge the 
murder of an American seaman on Upolu 
Island. 

1842—Mexico: Commodore T. A. C. Jones, 
in command of a squadron long cruising off 
California, occupied Monterey, Calif., on 
October 19, believing war had come. He dis- 
covered peace, withdrew, and saluted. A 
similar incident occurred a week later at San 
Diego. 

1843—Africa, November 29 to December 16: 
Four United States vessels demonstrated and 
landed various parties (one of 200 marines 
and sailors) to discourage piracy and tie 
slave trade along the Ivory coast, and so 
forth, to punish attacks by the natives on 
American seamen and shipping. 

1844—Mexico; President Tyler deployed our 
forces to protect Texas against Mexico, pend- 
ing Senate approval of a treaty of annexation, 
(Later rejected.) He defended his action 
against a Senate resolution of inquiry, This 
was a demonstration or preparation. 

1846-48—Mexico, the Mexican War: Pres- 
ident Polk's occupation of disputed territory 
precipitated it. War formally declared. 

1849—Smyrna: In July a naval force gained 
release of an American seized by Austrian 
officials. 

1851—Turkey: After a massacre of foreign- = 
ers (including Americans) at Jaffa in Jan- 
uary, a demonstration by our Mediterranean 
Squadron was ordered along the Turkish 
(Levant) coast. Apparently no shots fired, 

1851—Johanna Island (east of Africa), Au- 
gust: To exact redress for the unlawful im- 
prisonment of the captain of an American 
whaling brig. 

1852-53—Argentina—February 3 to 12, 
1852; September 17, 1852 to April (?) 1853: 
Marines were landed and maintained in 
Buenos Aires to protect American interests 
during a revolution. 

1853—Nicaragua—March 11 to 18: To pro- 
tect American lives and interests during po- 
litical disturbances. 

1853-54—Japan: The “opening of Japan” 
and the Perry Expedition. 

1853-54—Ryukyu and Bonin Islands: Com- 
modore Perry on three visits before going to 
Japan and while waiting for a reply from 
Japan made a naval demonstration, landing 
marines twice, and secured a coaling conces- 
sion from the ruler of Naha on Okinawa, He 
also demonstrated in the Bonin Islands. All 
to secure facilities for commerce. 

1854—China—April 4 to June 15 or 17: To 
protect American interests in and near 
Shanghai during Chinese civil strife. 

1854—Nicaragua—July 9 to 15: San Juan 
del Norte (Greytown) was destroyed to 
avenge an insult to the American Minister 
to Nicaragua. 

1855—China—May 19 to 21 (?): To pro- 
tect American interests in Shanghai. Au- 
gust 3 to 5: To fight pirates near Hong Kong. 

1855—Fiji Islands—September 12 to No- 
vember 4: To seek reparations for depreda- 
tions on Americans. 

1855—Uruguay—November 25 to 29 or 30: 
United States and European naval forces 
landed to protect American interests during 
an attempted revolution in Montevideo. 
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-1856—Panama, Republic of New Grenada— 
September 19 to 22: To protect American 
interests during an insurrection. 

1856—China—October 22 to December 6: 
To protect American interests at Canton 
during hostilities between the British and 
the Chinese, and to avenge an unprovoked 
assault upon an unarmed boat displaying 
the United States flag. 

1857—Nicaragua—April to May, November 
to December: To oppose William Walker's 
attempt to get control of the country. In 
May, Commander C. H. Davis, of the United 
States Navy, with some marines, received 
Walker’s surrender and protected his men 
from the retaliation of native allies who had 
been fighting Walker. In November and 
December of the same year, United States 
vessels Saratoga, Wabash, and Fulton op- 
posed another attempt of William Walker 
on Nicaragua. Commodore Hiram Pauld- 
ing’s act of landing marines and compelling 
the removal of Walker to the United States 
was tacitly disavowed by Secretary of State 
Lewis Cass, and Paulding was forced into 
retirement. 

1858—Uruguay—January 2 to 27: Forces 
from two United States warships landed to 
protect American property during a revolu- 
tion in Montevideo. 

1858—Fiji Islands—October 6 to 16: To 
chastise the natives for the murder of two 
American citizens, 

1858-59—Turkey; Display of naval force 
along the Levant at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State after massacre of Americans 
at Jaffa and mistreatment elsewhere “to re- 
mind the authorities (of Turkey) )) 
of the power of the United States.” 

1859—Paraguay: Congress authorized a 
naval squadron to seek redress for an attack 
on a naval vessel in the Parana River during 
1855. Apologies were made after a large 
display of force. 

1859—Mexico: Two hundred United States 
soldiers crossed the Rio Grande in pursuit 
of the Mexican bandit Cortina. 

1859—China—July 31 to August 2: For 
the protection of American interests in 
Shanghai. 

1860—Angola, Portuguese West Africa— 
March 1: To protect American lives and 
property at Kissembo when the natives be- 
came troublesome. 

1860—Colombia, Bay of Panama—Septem- 
ber 27 to October 8: To prctect American 
interests during a revolution. 

1863—Japan—July 16: To redress an in- 
sult to the American fiag—firing on an 
American vessel—at Shimonoseki. 

1864—Japan—July 14 to August 3, approxi- 
mately: To protect the United States Min- 
ister to Japan when he visited Yedo to 
negotiate concerning some American claims 
against Japan, and to make his negotiations 
easier by impressing the Japanese with Amer- 
ican power. 

1864—Japan—September 4 to 14—Straits 
of Shimonoseki: To compel Japan and the 
Prince of Nagato in particular to permit the 
Straits to be used by foreign shipping in 
accordance with treaties already signed. 

1865—Panama—March 9 and 10: To pro- 
tect the lives and property of American 
residents during a revolution. 

1866—Mexico: To protect American resi- 
dents, General Sedgwick and 100 men in No- 
vember obtained surrender of Matamoras. 
After 3 days he was ordered by our Gov- 
ernment to withdraw. His act was repu- 
diated by the President, b 

1866—China—June 20 to July 7: To pun- 
ish an assault on the American consul at 
Newchwang; July 14, for consultation with 
authorities on shore; August 9, at Shang- 
hai, to help extinguish a serious fire in the 
city, 

1867—Island of Formosa—June 13: To 
punish a horde of savages who were sup- 
posed to have murdered the crew of a wrecked 
American vessel, i 
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1868—Japan (Osaka, Hiogo, Nagasaki, Yo- 
kohama, and Negata)—Mainly, February 4 
to 8, April 4 to May 12, June 12 and 13: To 
protect American interests during the civil 
war in Japan over the abolition of the 
Shogunate and the restoration of the Mikado, 

1868—Uruguay—February 7 and 8, 19 to 26: 
To protect foreign residents and the custom- 
house during an insurrection at Montevideo, 

1868—Colombia—aApril 7, at Aspinwall: To 
protect passengers and treasure in transit 
during the absence of local police or troops 
on the occasion of the death of the President 
of Colombia. 

1870—Mexico—June 17 and 18: To destroy 
the pirate ship Forward, which had been run 
aground about 40 miles up the Rio Tecapan. 

1870—Hawalian Islands—September 21: To 
place the American flag at half mast upon 
the death of Queen Kalama, when the Amer- 
ican consul at Honoloulu would not assume 
responsibility for so doing. 

1871—Korea—June 10 to 12: To punish na- 
tives for depredations on Americans, par- 
ticularly for murdering the crew of the 
General Sherman and burning the schooner, 
and for later firing on uther American small 
boats taking soundings up the Salee River. 

1673—Colombia (Bay of Panama)—May 7 
to 22, September 23 to October 9: To protect 
American interests during hostilities over 
possession of the government of the state of 
Panama. 

1873—-Mexico: United States troops crossed 
the Mexican border repeatedly in pursuit of 
cattle and other thieves. There were some 
reciprocal pursuits by Mexican troops into 
our border territory. The cases were only 
technically invasions, if that, although Mex- 
ico protested constantly. Notable cases were 
at Remolina in May 1873 and at Las Cuevas 
in 1875. Washington orders often supported 
these excursions. Agreements between Mex- 
ico and the United States, the first in 1882, 
finally legitimized such raids. They con- 
tinued intermittently, with minor disputes, 
until 1896. 

1874—Hawallan Islands—February 12 to 
20: To preserve order and protect American 
lives and interests during the inauguration 
of a new king. 

1876—Mexico—May 18: To police the town 
of Matamoros temporarily while it was with- 
out other government. 

1882—Ezypt—July 14 to 18: To protect 
American interests during warfare between 
British and Egyptians and looting of the city 
of Alexandria by Arabs. 

1885—Panama (Colon)—January 18 and 
19: To guard the valuables in transit over 
the Panama Railroad, and the safes and 
vaults of the company during revolutionary 
activity. In March, April, and May in the 
cities of Colon and Panama, to reestablish 
freedom of transit during revolutionary 
activity. 

1888—Korea—June: To protect American 
residents in Seoul during unsettled political 
conditions, when an outbreak of the popu- 
lace was expected. 

1888-89—-Samoa—November 14, 1888, to 
March 20, 1889: To protect American citi- 
zens and the consulate during a native civil 
war. 

1888—Haiti—December 20: To persuade 
the Haitian Government to give up an Amer- 
ican steamer which had been se on the 
charg? of breach of blockade. 

1889—Hawaiian Islands—July 30 and 31: 
To protect American interests at Honolulu 
during a revolution. 

1890—Argentina: A naval party landed to 
T-otect our consulate and legation in Buenos 
Aires. 
1891—Haiti: To protect American lives 
and property on Navassa Island when Negro 
laborers got out of control. 

1891—Bering Sea—July 2 to October 5: 
To stop seal poaching, 

1891—Chile—August 2¢ to 30: To protect 
the American consulate and the women and 
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children who had taken refuge in it during 
a revolution in Valparaiso. 

1893—Hawali— January 16 to April 1: 
Ostensibly to protect American lives and 
property; actually to promote a provisional 
government under Sanford B. Dole. This 
action was disavowed by the United States. 

1894—Brazil—January: To protect Amer- 
ican commerce and shipping at Rio de Jane- 
rio during a Brazilian civil war. No land- 
ing was attempted but there was a display of 
naval force. 

1894—-Nicaragua—July 6 to August 7: To 
protect American interests at Bluefields fol- 
lowing a revolution. 

1894-96—Korea—July 24, 1894, to April 3, 
1896: To protect American lives and inter- 
ests at Seoul during and following the Sino- 
Japanese War. A guard of marines was kept 
at the American legation most of the time 
until April 1896. 

1894-95— China: Marines were stationed 
at Tientsin and penetrated to Peking for 
protection purposes during the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. 

1894-95—China: Naval vessel beached and 
used as a fort at Newchwang for protection 
of American nationals. 

1895—Colombia—March 8 to 9: To pro- 
tect American interests during an attack on 
the town of Bocas del Toro by a bandit 
chieftain. 

1896—Nicaragua—May 2 to 4: To protect 
American interests in Corinto during po- 
litical unrest. 

1898—Nicaragua—February 7 and 8: To 
protect American lives and property at San 
Juan del Sur. 

1898—Spain: The Spanish-American War. 
Fully declared. 

1898-99—-China—November 5, 1898, to 
March 15, 1899: To provide a guard for the 
legation at Peking and the consulate at 
Tientsin during contest between the dow- 
ager Empress and her son. 

1899—Nicaragua: To protect American in- 
terests at San Juan del Norte, February 22 
to March 5, and at Bluefields a few weeks 
later in connection with the insurrection of 
Gen. Juan P. Reyes. 

1699—Samoa—March 13 to May 15: To 
protect American interests and to take part 
in a bloody contention over the succession 
to the throne. 

1899-1901—Philippine Islands: To protect 
American interests following the war with 
Spain, and to conquer the islands by de- 
feating the Filipinos in their war for inde- 
pendence. 

1900—China—May 24 to September 28: 
To protect foreign lives during the Boxer 
rising, particularly at Peking. For many 
years after this experience a permanent le- 
gation guard was maintained at Peking, and 
was strengthened at times as trouble threat- 
ened. It was still there in 1934. 

1901—Colombia (State of Panama)—No- 
vember 20 to December 4: To protect Amer- 
ican property on the Isthmus and to keep 
transit lines open during serious revolu- 
tionary disturbances. 

1902—Colombia—April 16 to 23: To pro- 
tect American lives and property at Bocas 
del Toro during a civil war. 

1902—Colombia (State of Panama)—Sep- 
tember 17 to November 18: To place armed 
guards on all trains crossing the Isthmus 
and to keep the railroad line open. 
~ 1903—Honduras—March 23 to 30 or 31: 
To protect the American consulate and the 
steamship wharf at Puerto Cortez during a 
period of revolutionary activity. 

1903—Dominican Republic—March 30 to 
April 21: To protect American interests in 
the city of Santo Domingo during a revo- 
lutionary outbreak. 

1903—Syria—September 7 to 12: To pro- 
tect the American consulate in Beirut when 
a local Moslem uprising was feared. 

1903-14—-Panama: To protect American in- 
terests and lives during and following the 
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revolution for independence from Colombia 
over construction of the Isthmian Canal. 
With brief intermissions, United States Ma- 
rines were stationed on the Isthmus from 
November 4, 1903, to January 21, 1914, to 
guard American interests. 

1904—Dominican Republic—January 2 to 
February 11: To protect American interests 
in Puerto Plata and Sosua and Santo Do- 
mingo City during revolutionary fighting. 

1904-5—Korea—January 5, 1904, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1905: To guard the American Legation 
in Seoul. 

1904—Tangier, Morocco: ‘We want either 
Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” Demon- 
stration by a squadron to force release of 
a kidnaped American. Marine guard landed 
to protect consul general. 

1904—-Panama—November 17 to 24: To 
protect American lives and property at Ancon 
at the time of a threatened insurrection. 

1904-5—-Korea: Marine guard sent to Seoul 
for protection during Russo-Japanese War. 

1906-9—-Cuba—September 1906 to Janu- 
ary 23, 1909: Intervention to restore order, 
protect foreigners, and establish a stable gov- 
ernment after serious revolutionary activity. 

1907—Honduras—March 18 to June 8: To 
protect American interests during a war be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua; troops were 
stationed for a few days or weeks in Trujillo, 
Ceiba, Puerto Cortez, San Pedro, Laguna, and 
Choloma. : 

1910—Nicaragua—February 22: During a 
civil war, to get information of conditions at 
Corinto; May 19 to September 4, to protect 
American interests at Biuefields. 

1911—Honduras—January 26 and some 
weeks thereafter: To protect American lives 
and interests during a civil war in Honduras. 

1911—China: Approaching stages of the 
nationalist revolution. An ensign and 10 
men in October tried to enter Wuchang to 
rescue missionaries but retired on being 
warned away. 

A small landing force guarded American 
private property and consulate at Hankow 
in October. 

A marine guard was established in Novem- 
ber over the cable stations at Shanghai. 

Landing forces were sent for protection to 
Nanking, Chinkiang, Taku, and elsewhere. 

1912—Honduras: Small force landed to 
prevent seizure by the Government of an 
American-owned railroad at Puerto Cortez. 
Forces withdrawn’ after the United States 
disapproved the action. 

1912—Panama: Troops, on request of both 
political parties, supervised elections outside 
the Canal Zone. 

1912—Cuba—June 5 to August 5: To pro- 
tect American interests in the Province of 
Oriente, and in Habana. 

1912—China—August 24 to 26, on Ken- 
tucky Island, and August 26 to 30 at Camp 
Nicholson; To protect Americans and Ameri- 
can interests during revolutionary activity. 

1912—Turkey—November 18 to December 
3: To guard the American legation at Con- 
stantinople during a Balkan war, 

1912-25—Nicaragua—August to November 
1912: To protect American interests during 
an attempted revolution. A small force 
serving as a legation guard and as a pro- 
moter of peace and governmental stability, 
remained until August 5, 1925. 

1912-41—China: The disorders which be- 
gan with the Kuomintang rebellion in 1912, 
which were redirected by the invasion of 
China by Japan and finally ended by war 
between Japan and the United States in 
1941, led to demonstrations and landing par- 
ties for protection in China continuously 
and at many points from 1912 on to 1941. 
The guard at Peking and along the route to 
the sea was maintained until 1941. In 1927, 
the United States had 5,670 troops ashore 
in China and 44 naval vessels in its waters. 
In 1933 we had 3,027 armed men ashore. All 
this protective action was in general terms 
based on treaties with China ranging from 
1858 to 1901. 
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1913—-Mexico—September 5 to 7: A few 
marines landed at Ciaris Estero to aid in 
evacuating American citizens and others 
from the Yaqui Valley, made dangerous for 
foreigners by civil strife. 

1914—Haiti—January 29 to February 9, 
February 20 to 21, October 19: To protect 
American nationals in a time of dangerous 
unrest. 

1914—Dominican Republic—June and 
July: During a revolutionary movement, 
United States naval forces by gunfire stopped 
the bombardment of Puerto Plata, and by 
threat of force maintained Santo Domingo 
City as a neutral zone. 

1914-17—Mexico: The undeclared Mexi- 
can-American hostilities following the Dol- 
phin affair and Villa’s raids included capture 
of Vera Cruz and later Pershing’s expedition 
into northern Mexico. 

1915-34—-Haiti—July 28, 1915, to August 
15, 1934: To maintain order during a period 
of chronic and threatened insurrection. 

1916-24—-Dominican Republic—May 1916 
to September 1924: To maintain order dur- 
ing a period of chronic and threatened in- 
surrection, 

1917-18: World War I. Fully declared. 

1917-22—Cuba: To protect American in- 
terests during an insurrection and subse- 
quent unsettled conditions. Most of the 
United States Armed Forces left Cuba by 
August 1919, but two companies remained 
at Camaguey until February 1922. 

1918-19—Mexico: After withdrawal of 
the Pershing expedition, our troops entered 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits at least three 
times in 1918 and six in 1919. In August 
1918 American and Mexican. troops fought at 
Nogales. 95 

1918-20 Panama: For police duty accord - 
ing to treaty stipulations, at Chiriqui, dur- 
ing election disturbances and subsequent 
unrest. 

1918-20—Soviet Russia: Marines were 
landed at and near Vladivostok in June and 
July to protect the American consulate and 
other points in the fighting between the 
Bolsheviki troops and the Czech Army which 
had traversed Siberia from the western 
front. A joint proclamation of emergency 
government and neutrality was issued by 
the American, Japanese, British, French, and 
Czech commanders in July and our party 
remained until late August. 

In August the project expanded. Then 
7,000 men were landed in Vladivostok and 
remained until January 1920, as part of an 
allied occupation force. 

In September 1918, 5,000 American troops 
joined the allied intervention force at Arch- 
angel, suffered 500 casualties, and remained 
until June 1919. 

A handful of marines took part earlier in a 
British landing on the Murman coast (near 
Norway) but only incidentally. 

All these operations were to offset effects of 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia and were 
partly supported by Czarist or Kerensky ele- 
ments, No war was declared. Bolsheviki ele- 
ments participated at times with us but So- 
viet Russia still claims damages. 

1919—-Honduras—September 8 to 12: A 
landing force was sent ashore to maintain 
order in a neutral zone during an attempted 
revolution. 

1920-22—Russia (Siberia)—February 16, 
1920, to November 19, 1922: A marine guard 
to protect the United States radio station 
and property on Russian Island, Bay of Vladi- 
vostok. 

1920—China— March 14: A landing force 
was sent ashore for a few hours to protect 
lives during a disturbance at Kiukiang. 

1920—Guatemala—April 9 to 27: To pro- 
tect the American Legation and other Ameri- 
can interests, such as the cable station, dur- 
ing a period of fighting between Unionists, 
and the Government of Guatemala. 

1921—Panama-Costa Rica: American naval 
squadrons demonstrated in April on both 
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sides of the Isthmus to prevent war between 
the two countries over a boundary dispute. 
1922—-Turkey—September and October: A 
landing force was sent ashore with consent of 
both Greek and Turkish authorities, to pro- 
tect American lives and property when the 
Turkish Nationalists entered Smyrna. 
1924—-Honduras—February 28 to March 31, 
September 10 to 15: To protect American 
lives and interests during election hostilities, 
1924—-China—September: Marines were 
landed to protect Americans and other for- 
eigners in Shanghai during Chinese factional 
hostilities. 
1925—China—January 15 to August 29: 
Fighting of Chinese factions accompanied by 
riots and demonstrations in Shanghai neces- 
sitated landing American forces to protect 


lives and property in the International Set- . 


tlement. 

1925—Honduras—April 19 to 21: To pro- 
tect foreigners at La Ceiba during a political 
upheaval. 

1925—Panama—October 12 to 23: Strikes 
and rent riots led to the landing of about 
600 American troops to keep order and pro- 
tect American interests. 

1926-33—Nicaragua: May 7 to June 5, 1926, 
August 27, 1926, to January 3, 1933: The 
coup d'état of General Chamorro aroused 
revolutionary activities leading to the land- 
ing of American marines to protect the in- 
terests of the United States. United States 
forces came and went, but seem not to have 
left the country entirely until January 3, 
1933. Their work included activity against 
the outlaw leader Sandino in 1928. 

1926—China—August and September: The 
Nationalist attack on Hankow necessitated 
the landing of American naval forces to pro- 
tect American citizens. A small guard was 
maintained at the consulate general even 
after September 16, when the rest of the 
forces were withdrawn. Likewise, when Na- 
tionalist forces captured Kiukiang, naval 
forces were landed for the protection of 
foreigners November 4 to 6. 

1927 — China — February: Fighting at 
Shanghai caused American naval forces and 
marines to be increased there. In March a 
naval guard was stationed at the American 
consulate at Nanking af ter Nationalist forces 
captured the city. American and British de- 
stroyers later used shell fire to protect Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners. “Following this 
incident additional forces of marines and 
naval vessels were ordered to China and sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of Shanghai and 
Tientsin,” 

1933—Cuba: During a revolution against 
President Gerardo Machado naval forces 
demonstrated but no landing was made. 

1940—Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Lucia, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana: Troops were sent to guard 
air and naval bases obtained by negotiation 
with Great Britain. These were sometimes 
called lend-lease bases. 

1941—Greenland: Taken under protection 
of the United States in April. 

1941—Netherlands (Dutch Guiana): In 
November the President ordered American 
troops to occupy Dutch Guiana but by agree- 
ment with the Netherlands Government in 
exile. Brazil cooperated to protect alumi- 
num ore supply from the bauxite mines in 
Surinam. 

1941—Iceland: Taken under the protection 
of the United States, with consent of its 
Government, for strategic reasons, 

1941—Germany: Sometime in the spring 
the President ordered the Navy to patrol 
ship lanes to Europe. By July our warships 
were convoying and by September were at- 
tacking German submarines. There was no 
authorization of Congress or declaration of 
war. In November the Neutrality Act was 
partly repealed to protect military aid to 
Britain, Russia, etc. 

1941-45—Germany, Italy, 
World War II. Fully declared. 


Japan, etc.: 
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1942—Labrador: Army-Navy air bases es- 
tablished. 


Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. BRICKER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Chair recognized the 
Senator from Minnesota? The Senator 
from Ohio rose first. Has the list been 
changed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair knows nothing about the list or 
about its being changed. ‘che Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to say to my friend, the Senator 
from Ohio, that I shall try to hold my 
remarks within reasonable limits. I 
spent 4½ hours yesterday awaiting an 
opportunity to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BRICKER. May I ask how long 
the Senator will speak? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Without interrup- 
tion, I would say possibly 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 


SOME PARADOXES AND DANGERS IN OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Connecticut 
for his very thought-provoking and 
comprehensive analysis of the constitu- 
tional problem which is involved in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. I believe 
the Senator from Connecticut has 
touched upon an issue which is going to 
become ever more appropriate, namely, 
that in the kind of world in which we 
live, with rapid means of communica- 
tions and with the closer integration of 
our economic and political systems, the 
Congress of the United States, as the 
representative body of all the people, 
will have to be brought into closer col- 
laboration and consultation on the issues 
of foreign policy. I think it has been 
fairly well stated, that in a theoretical 
and legalistic sense the President has 
certain constitutional powers; but as the 
Senator from Connecticut has said, pru- 
dent and wise judgment require that 
those powers be tempered by the con- 
sideration and consultation that would 
come from participation by the legisla- 
tive branch. 

I merely want to put myself on record 
now as saying that while we can argue 
about the constitutional powers of the 
President—and constitutional lawyers 
take very vigorous positions with respect 
to the question—the fact is that our 
great need today in the light of the cur- 
rent emergency is unity and full support 
of the American people and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress behind our for- 
eign policy. I hope that out of this de- 
bate we shall establish once and for all 
the fact that when we are making a 
major decision of the kind that we are 
making now, namely, expanding our de- 
fensive area and our defensive strength, 
that the President will consult—and I 
use the word “consult” advisedly—with 
the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress. I recognize that the legal power 
of the President is such that he would 
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not need to consult. But again I say 
that in a democracy it is not only the 
letter of the law which is important, but 
the spirit of the law as well. It is the 
manner in which we do things, not the 
fact that they are done alone. We are 
as much interested in the means used to 
obtain an objective as we are in the ob- 
jective itself. I hope that our President 
and his representatives in the State De- 
partment and in other departments will 
understand that the purpose of the de- 
bate is to help establish in this twentieth 
century, when political conditions are 
much different than they were 100 years 
ago, or even 50 years ago, a full coop- 
erating and participating relationship 
of the Congress of the United States with 
the Executive. I make this observation 
because I feel very strongly about the 
importance of such cooperation in the 
development of a spirit of national unity, 

Mr. President, the reason I wanted to 
make my few remarks today was because 
I am concerned about certain trends and 
developments in our foreign policy and 
in particular the attitude of Congress on 
international questions. Iam impressed, 
for example, with the number of para- 
doxes in our foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, looking at the situation as I see 
it we have done the following: First, we 
have challenged aggression. I think it 
is to our credit, regardless of the turmoil, 
confusion, and criticism which have re- 
sulted, that we have challenged aggres- 
sion. The fact that we have challenged 
aggression in Korea is to the honor of 
the moral standing of the people of the 
United States, of our Government, and 
of the forces of freedom. 

After having challenged aggression 
with our limited power, recognizing our 
military weakness for the moment, we 
determine to mobilize our strength. In 
that respect we have been getting well 
under way. The President recently 
pointed out that our armed strength is 
double what it was at the time of the 
attack in Korea. Our mobilization is be- 
ing planned on three fronts, the military 
front, the economic front, and, I hope, 
on the inspiration or, as some would say, 
the informational, or as our critics would 
say, the propaganda front. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we are doing fairly well on 
the military front, and we are finally be- 
ginning, if only half-heartedly, on the 
economic front. I will have more to say 
on this point at another time. 

Mr. President, I wish to direct my 
remarks today to what we have been 
doing in terms of informational and in- 
spirational leadership. I do so because 
something has happered which is almost 
incredible and unbelievable. Let me 
point out whatI mean. We have a great 
Nation, the United States of America. 
The Nation is predicated essentially, 
through its history, on great religious 
and spiritual resources. The whole 
early history of America relates to re- 
ligious freedom and the spiritual 
strength of our people. The Mayflower 
compact, Thanksgiving Day, the Decla- 
ration of Independence—everything one 
can think of in the history of this Na- 
tion from its very beginning has a great 
spiritual aspect to it. 

Our Nation has based its entire sys- 
tem of Government and philosophy of 
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life upon Judaic-Christian principles. 
They are the principles which are found 
in the Old Testament and in the New 
Testament. I think it is very fitting and 
important that on the day before Good 
Friday, in this holiest of holy weeks, 
which will be climaxed on Easter, we 
should give consideration to our spir- 
itual resources and heritage. 

These principles include not only 
humanitarian service, but a recognition 
of the dignity of man and his right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. These Judaic-Christian principles 
are base“ upon the principle of peace. 
The Christian religion emphasizes, yes 
calls us to love, tenderness, sharing, and 
peace, 

On the other hand, there is the Com- 
munist or totalitarian philosophy. The 
whole principle of this philosophy is 
force, brutality, and enslavement. It is 
a philosophy that repudiates honor, dig- 
nity, kindness, love, and peace. Totali- 
tarianism is organized war. It is planned 
force. It is the very antithesis of the 
Judaic-Christian ethic. All sensible 
people know this. And yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, international communism has ap- 
propriated for itself the honor of being 
the disciple of peace. To be sure, that is 
a travesty upon words. In religious 
terms the anti-Christs have, in their 
hypocrisy, taken on the mantle of the 
Christians. The persecutors are now 
posing as the liberators. The modern 
Slave traders appropriate to themselves 
the honor of emancipators. This is so 
incredibly paradoxical that it shocks 
one’s intelligence. 

Why do I say this? Because I have 
been watching the developments in the 
international conferences. Yesterday's 
newspapers reporting on the Deputy For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting told a recurring 
story. Mr. Gromyko, the representative 
of the Soviets, grabbed the headlines by 
proposing disarmament under interna- 
tional inspection. Yet some of our col- 
leagues in this body, including the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McMAnon] 
and the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], and many others have called 
upon our Government to state our pur- 
poses, objectives, and goals, and to be 
the agent of peace in the world. They 
recognize, as I do, that we must have 
strength and security, which can come 
at this hour only through certain defen- 
sive measures. Our Government has 
been asked to dramatize once and for 
all that we are not interested in plan- 
ning for war, but that we appeal to the 
peoples of the world for peace. 

If there is anything that anyone in 
the world wants today, it is peace. That 
is why we have all the argument about 
troops for Europe. That is why we have 
the argument about Korea. That is why 
we have all the confusion and argument 
over the defense mobilization program, 
and over universal military training. 

How has it happened that the Soviet 
has been able to assume the initiative? 
The Soviet system is a complete repudia- 
tion of the hope of peace. By its phi- 
losophy, its government, and its prac- 
tices it denies every principle of peace. 
Then, how does it get the headlines in 
behalf of peace? 
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It seems to me that this is the result 
of a failure on our own part to under- 
stand the mainsprings of our own phi- 
losophy. We have placed the emphasis 
not upon our strength, which is humani- 
tarianism, kindness, and peace, but upon 
that which we abhor, namely, force, war, 
and power. The whole world seems to 
be cockeyed and in reverse. Those who 
by their history and tradition are the 
peacemakers are now being branded in 
many areas of the world as warmongers; 
and those who by their own words and 
their own history are the true war makers 
are taking unto themselves the role of 
peacemakers. 

This was brought home to me yester- 
day when I read in the cloakroom of the 
Senate two newspapers. The first was 
the New York Times, with a lead item 
on the front page about the Soviet, in 
the Four-Power Conference, proposing 
international control and inspection for 
disarmament. The second was the 
Times-Herald, with a headline “Strato 
jet tests A-bomb at Eniwetok.” 

Of course, we know that our desire is 
for peace. We know that the whole 
hope and aspiration of this country is 
the attainment of a just and enduring 
peace. There is nothing more sickening 
to the American people than the thought 
of war. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BRxrox hand his senior colleague 
(Mr. McMaxon] have both spoken on 
this floor about the war of ideas. I do 
not want to see us lose in the war of 
ideas as we strengthen ourselves by mili- 
tary power. 

My position should be clearly under- 
stood. I voted for universal military 
training and service. I have voted for 
every single defense appropriation, be- 
cause I recognize that before we can 
have peace we must establish the condi- 
tions of peace. We must have time in 
which to work and plan for peace. But 
I appeal to our President and to our 
State Department not to lose the moral 
offensive. I appeal to them as the lead- 
ers in the field of international rela- 
tions to consistently and persistently be 
the champions of peace and disarma- 
ment. 

The people of the world are confused 
by our objectives. Where are we head- 
ing? What is the purpose of all this 
sacrifice, and all the military and eco- 
nomic mobilization? The American 
people want to know the same. It is 
here that we are weak. Not only do the 
people in other lands have uncertainty as 
to our goals and ultimate objectives, but 
our people at home are bewildered and 
confused. Every Senator knows it from 
reading his own mail. Apparently we 
have not made it abundantly clear that 
our entire mobilization is for defense, 
Even troops for Europe are for defense, 
as General Eisenhower has so well put it 
in every comment he has made in the 
press, over the radio, or before the com- 
mittees of Congress. We do not seek 
war; we seek peace. We strive to ex- 
pand the area of freedom. 

There has been too much loose talk 
about a preventive war, or a war with 
China, and about dropping atomic 
bombs. I recall that in the month of 
November, when I was hospitalized for 
a period of time, and was compelled to 
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remain in my home city, some 1,100 miles 
from here, I read again and again where 
some Member of the Senate was adyo- 
eating the dropping of the atom 
bombs—bombs on China, Korea, Russia, 
and elsewhere, 

We ought not to go around talking 
about dropping bombs if we are not ready 
to drop them. First of all, it is not even 
good military sense. It is not a good 
idea to talk about dropping atomic 
bombs unless we are quite sure that we 
are going to be able to win the struggle, 
and it certainly is not a good idea if we 
are trying to work for peace. Such loose 
talk gives credence to the charge. that 
we are warmongers. 

We have continually stated that “we 
are for peace but.” We have emphasized 
the “but’s,” “and’s,” “or’s,” and “if’s.” I 
submit that for every speech that has 
been made on fool-proof disarmament, 
disarmament with true and sound inter- 
national inspection, the kind so brilliant- 
ly described by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] in his speech of a 
few weeks ago, and for every plan an- 
nounced to combat poverty and eco- 
nomic injustice throughout the world, 
there are 100 speeches and a dozen mili- 
tary plans for war. Is there any wonder 
that the people are confused? 

Only a year ago, after long debate, 
Congress provided $35,000,000 for eco- 
nomic assistance to the underprivileged 
areas of the world. This year alone we 
will spend $51,000,000,000 for armament. 
I ask the American people, What could 
$51,000,000,000 do in carrying out the 
principles of the Prince of Peace? I am 
no clergyman. I lay no claim to sanc- 
timonious attributes; but I say that it 
is about time to recognize our dilemma, 
and previous shortsightedness. We must 
be prepared to sacrifice in creating con- 
ditions favorable to the attainment of 
peace. ; 

The fine speech which was delivered 
here a few months age by the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Manon] outlined a program which, in 
my judgment, should have been taken 
to the heart and soul of every American, 
and particularly by those in our Govern- 
ment. We must be ever ready and con- 
sistently urge that nations turn away 
from armaments and direct their 
energies and resources to human wel- 
fare. 

No one wants war except a handful of 
neurotics. It is beyond the realm of 
logic, and it flaunts all sense of good 
judgment to permit the whole world to 
have its destinies guided by a handful 
of psychopaths and neurotics who wor- 
ship at the altar of war. What are we 
going to do about it? 

We ought to make clear to our own 
people the nature of the menace of com- 
munism, which many of them do not un- 
derstand. Many do not understand how 
it gets going and how and what are its 
natural allies. In other words, we ought 
to recognize that world war III will not 
settle the issue of communism. I want 
to repeat that, Mr. President. World war 
III will not settle the issue of commu- 
nism. It may very well aggravate it, if 
there is any world left following such a 
war. 
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- Mr. President, following World War I 
communism grew. That is a matter of 
history. Following World War II com- 
munism made unbelievable strides, un- 
til today the Communists have 800,000,- 
000 people under their control. That is 
a matter of history. War does not stop 
communism, Communism is a philoso- 
phy of violence, and it finds as its No. 1 
ally, as its natural partner—war. War 
and communism are of the same blood. 

Communism is cold war, and war is 
communism red hot. I think that 
should be driven home into the hearts 
and the minds of the people. Commu- 
nism is cold war, regimentation, pres- 
sure, tension. A big war cannot be 
fought in these days, Mr. President, 
without people losing their liberties in 
the process of fighting. 

Modern war cannot be waged without 
total mobilization. Communism is total 
mobilization every day, every week, every 
year. 

How do we state our objectives? First, 
as I have said, we must educate our peo- 
ple and the people of the world as to just 
what communism is, how it operates, 
how it grows. Once we have done that, 
we need to get at the roots of the disease, 
not the symptoms, The symptoms are 
aggression, pressure, tension, unrest, vio- 
lence. But the roots of communism, the 
soil in which it grows, the seeds from 
which it springs, are poverty, injustice, 
frustration, fear, malnutrition. 

Mr. President, these are just some 
thoughts I have had in my mind. Isim- 
ply say that we in Congress must be on 
guard that we do not emphasize the 
material things alone. We have to be 
sure that we do not overemphasize the 
sheer fact of military power. I think it 
would be a tragedy if we permitted the 
Communist disciples of brutality and of 
fear, war, and violence, to run around 
with the olive branch looking like peace- 
makers. In fact, it is something which 
I think borders on the extreme of hy- 
pocrisy and of paradox. Here we are in 
this holiest of holy seasons; yet we, the 
people of a great Nation, as well as the 
people of all Christdom, are permitting 
the Communist leaders who have denied 
the existence of God, who do not believe 
in humanity for humanity’s sake, to 
parade as the friends of freedom. This 
is something that goes against my grain. 
I speak out in protest. I think it is time 
that those of us who say we believe in 
freedom and democracy should act in 
accordance with our belief. - 

Mr. President, I desire to say a word 
about our relationship with the Republic 
of India. I have been talking about our 
relationship with India on the floor of 
the Senate for 2 years. It was only 
within the last 2 months that anybody 
paid any attention to it, and it was not 
because of anything I said, but because 
we began to find out we were in trouble; 
and when we finally get into trouble we 
begin to look around to see if we can 
find some friends, 

Let us look at India, India is a coun- 
try that is prodemocratic by its consti- 
tution. Its constitution is modeled after 
our own, It is prodemocratic, that is, 
profreedom, by reason of the nature of 
its Government and its philosophy. 
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India is a country whose Government has 
taken stern measures against totali- 
tarian groups within its own borders and 
against those who would threaten it 
from within. India is a country which 
is a member of the British Common- 
wealth, our great ally. 

India is the leading free country of 
Asia. We hear much talk about China, 
a country which has already lost its free- 
dom. But here we have a chance to 
preserve the freedom of another coun- 
try which is now free, namely, India, 
I would remind this body that India just 
obtained her freedom from Great Brit- 
ain, and she does not want to lose it 
to China or Russia. I have been one 
of those who have felt that the best an- 
swer to the Chinese military problem is 
to strengthen the friends we have around 
China. They, too, are jealous of their 
own freedom. 

Yes, India is the leading free country 
of Asia. Yet, because India has not 
alined herself with us on the China 
question, even though she has supported 
the United Nations resolution on Korea, 
she is today suffering at the hands of 
the American Government. Wheat for 
India is being withheld, Mr. President. 
I mention this because the Soviet Union 
has satellites. “Satellites” is a refined 
word in the field of international rela- 
tions for what are commonly known as 
stooges. A satellite is a yes-man. Satel- 
lites are enslaved. They have no inde- 
pendence. Of course, the Soviet Union 
expects her satellites to say “Yes” when 
she says “Yes,” and to say “No” when 
she says “No.” But I remind this hon- 
orable body that freedom is independ- 
ence, and that means independence of 
judgment. If we want to have free allies, 
we must expect that some of our allies 
and some of our friends will be critical 
of us once in a while. In politics, the 
only friend who is a good friend is one 
who will criticize and sometimes tell us 
we are wrong. One can be destroyed by 
those who slavishly praise and commend, 
but never constructively criticize. We in 
America should not expect every one of 
our allies and friends to say, “You are 
right, Uncle Sam,” every time we speak. 
We may be wrong once in a while. It 
seems to me it would build up our pres- 
tige in the world to have friends and 
allies who could stand up to us once in 
a while and say, “We disagree with you.” 
In other words, our allies do have inde- 
pendence of judgment. But because one 
nation has exercised independence of 
judgment—on a critical issue—an issue 
on which I believe India to be wrong 
but because she has exercised independ- 
ence of judgment, she is paying a pen- 
alty today. 

Mr. President, I read in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Wednesday, March 
21, 1951, the following article appearing 
back on page A-30, under a New Delhi 
headline—an article by the Associated 
Press—as follows: 

INDIA AWAITS Soviet REPLY TO HER APPEAL FOR 
GRAIN 

India has asked Russia if she can help ease 
India’s food crisis by supplying grain, but 
has received no reply, Food Minister K. M. 
Munchi told Parliament today. 
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India has appealed to several countries in- 
cluding the United States, which has a re- 
quest for 2,000,000 tons of wheat under con- 
gressional consideration. 


Mr. President, India asked us for this 
grain on the 16th day of December. She 
is just now having to turn to the Soviet 
Union. This is going to lose us friends 
and win us enemies. 

When a nation is hungry, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and 5,000,000 people are going to 
die of starvation if relief is not afforded 
it appears to me it is time for prompt 
action. Here is a nation of 350,000,000 
people faced by the power of Chinese 
communism, only a few miles separated 
from Siberia, or Russia, in Asia. 

India, a nation which has a demo- 
cratic orientation, a nation which has 
great potentialities. To be sure, she is 
sensitive. To be sure, she does not al- 
ways agree with our judgment. But we 
ought to remember that early, young 
America did not always agree with its 
friends and allies. I would remind this 
honorable body that in the early days of 
American history we were not very 
anxious to join with other nations. That 
is why George Washington told us to 
keep away from foreign entanglements. 
That is why in the early days of our 
history, when other countries were in 
revolution, we are unwilling to join with 
the countries of Europe in protesting 
those revolutions. We were taking care 
of ourselves. 

I think the position developing in the 
House of Representative is a tragic mis- 
take. I appeal to the Congress to hurry 
up and act with respect to wheat for 
India. If it is important to mobilize our 
military strength, it is also important 
to help people who are trying to stave 
off starvation. I believe we should help 
a potential ally. Our help would be an 
investment in the future, maybe 20 years 
from now, maybe 50 years from now. 
Why should we not help a country which 
is faced with starvation and economic 
collapse? Why do we always have to 
wait until the Communists have taken 
over before we resist? Why do we always 
have to wait to answer communism with 
guns, planes, and military assistance, 
which we have to obtain by upsetting our 
whole economy, when here, in the United 
States today, is the wheat that is needed? 
And it is available. As a matter of fact, 
I remind this honorable body that there 
are great quantities of wheat on the 
ground in Montana, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
rotting because of the lack of boxcars. 

I can hear radio Moscow saying to 
India, “You are not going to get any 
wheat even out of the surpluses that are 
in storage in America. Not only that, 
but America has so much wheat that she 
has millions of bushels lying on the 
ground in four States, rotting there. 
That is rich America.” 

Mr. President, you and I know that is 
not the true story, that that is: not the 
full truth. However, it is a story which 
can be used for propaganda purposes 
and it will be effective. 

On the other hand, while we hesitate 
in giving this aid to a country that is of 
democratic spirit, there is Spain, anti- 
democratic, Fascist, dictatorial. No one 
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denies that. Spain has a one-party sys- 
tem, the Falangist Party. Yet our Con- 
gress granted—in a big hurry—a loan 
to Spain, with no strings attached. 
Every effort is being made to woo Spain. 
As I have said many times, if we are to 
be engaged in hostilities, to be sure we 
wish to integrate as many peoples as we 
can in the common defense. I am not 
protesting this now. I am saying that 
here is a country which, by her govern- 
ment, violates every principle we have 
in our country. The government of that 
country is dictatorial, not prodemoeratic. 

Then there is Tito, the head of a dic- 
tatorial state, a Communist—by his very 
own words a “pure Communist.” He does 
not try to parade himself as being a 
democrat, or a believer in the political 
processes that we have in this country. 
Yet in a very short time, simply because 
our Government saw the need for stop- 
ping starvation in Yugoslavia, we grant- 
ed loans and food to them. I do not 
object; it is good that we acted to help 
her. But why did we grant that aid? 
Why did we take that friendly attitude? 
We did so because Tito says, “If Stalin 
attacks me, I will fight.” 

Mr. President, is that the only basis 
for fair play? Is that the only creden- 
tial one has to have in order to receive 
humanitarian aid and assistance from 
the United States. 

Both Spain and Yugoslavia have 
cracked down on all types of political 
and economic freedom; yet Tito gets 
food from us, and possibly will get ex- 
tensive grants for economic aid. Is it 
not strange that India, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, rep- 
resenting a sizable number of people 
350,000,000 of them—prodemocratic, 
peace loving, and the most powerful free 
nation outside of Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, receives little or no co- 
operation from the United States? 

I know that this matter is beyond the 
confines of the debate on the measure 
now before the Senate. However, we 
can talk all we wish to about troops for 
Europe; but if we lose the rest of Asia, 
we shall need troops in some place other 
than in Europe. I insist that unless we 
make an about-face in regard to some 
of these matters, we are going to have 
more trouble than we shall be able to 
cope with. 

I wish to say that the President has 
given us a strong message in behalf of 
this wheat program. ‘The State Depart- 
ment has supported it. The Congress is 
dilatory in this instance—it is hesitating 
when quick action is needed. I say the 
time is at hand for the Congress to legis- 
late in the field in which it is most capa- 
ble of legislating— to wit, on matters of 
social welfare and economic justice. 

We have spent too much time, it ap- 
pears to me, trying to be generals, when 
we should start to be servants of the peo- 
ple in terms of passing the kind of leg- 
islation for which we are prepared by 
experience and background. 

I make this plea in the cause of peace 
because not enough voices in this coun- 
try are speaking out for the hopes of 
peace. 

I hope the resolution the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] submitted 
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to us, in regard to friendship for the 
people of Russia—not for the Govern- 
ment of Russia, but for the people of 
Russia—which was recently endorsed by 
our Secretary of State, will be expanded 
so as to express our friendship for the 
blessed people of Poland, the people of 
Rumania, the people of Czechoslovakia, 
the people of Lithuania, the people of 
Estonia, the people of Latvia, the people 
of Bulgaria, and the people of Albania. 
They are good people. Many of them 
have come to our country. Each and 
every one of these countries has been 
enslaved by corrupt Communist govern- 
ment. Our job is to appeal to the hearts 
of these people. We shall do so, not by 
thoughts of war or by the assurance of 
our strength alone—although, to be sure, 
we must be very strong—but by assist- 
ance in connection with the things which 
are necessary to the body and the soul 
in the everyday life of each and every 
one of the people throughout the world. 
Mr. President, I hope some of us will 
give more and more thought, every day, 
to the principles of peace, and that par- 
ticularly during this week we shall find 
it fitting and proper to think in terms 
of understanding and of brotherhood, 
and in terms of tolerance and peace. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. BRICKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to sug- 

*gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if I may do so, by unanimous con- 
sent, without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from Ohio 
has the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I shall 
confine the discussion which I have pre- 
pared to the issue before the Senate at 
this time. I request that I be permitted 
to continue my remarks to their con- 
clusion, after which I shall be glad to 
submit to questions, if there be any. I 
do not wish to break up the continuity 
of thought. But the debate which has 
been proceeding in the Senate now for 
several weeks, and which will continue 
during the coming week, has drifted far 
afield from the fundamental principles 
which are involved in the issue before 
the Congress of the United States. In 
order that we may recur to the funda- 
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mental doctrine which underlies our 
Government, found in the charter of our 
liberties, I wish to read two sections from 
the Constitution of the United States. 
From section 2 of article II, the article 
which defines the powers of the Presi- 
dent, I read: 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States. 


I do not know how the English lan- 
guage could be any clearer than it is in 
that section. We must remember that 
in the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention which preceded the adoption of 
the provision to which I have referred, 
there was a demand that the control of 
the Army be in the hands of a civilian, 
and that the Commander in Chief 
should not be primarily a military man, 
Of course, Presidents who have had mili- 
tary service have been elected, but they 
have been elected by the people as 
civilians and as being responsible to the 
people. 

Section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion defines the powers of the Congress, 
It provides that the Congress shall have 
power— 

11, To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and to make rules concerning 
captures on land and water, 

12. To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 

13. To provide and maintain a Navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, etc, 


Mr. President, I do not see how the 
English language could be any clearer 
than as it was used by the founding 
fathers in article 8, subparagraphs 11, 
12, 13, and 14, which I have read and 
which set forth that all power to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, and to 
make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of land and naval forces shall be 
in the Congress of the United States, 
That is the background from which I 
desire to proceed. In the pending ques- 
tion of sending troops to Europe, the 
power of Congress is related to the power 
of the President under the Constitution, 

Mr. President, the pending resolutions, 
S. Res. 99 and S. Con. Res. 18, are in fact 
a fraud and a hoax on the American 
people. They deceive the American peo- 
ple. To a dangerous degree, the resolu- 
tions upset the balance of power between 
the executive and legislative branches, 
Senate Resolution 99 is an invitation to 
Senators to evade their constitutional 
responsibilities. The concurrent resolu- 
tion invites all Members of Congress to 
violate their oaths of office, and to turn 
over to the Executive a power which 
primarily is the duty and responsibility 
of the Congress of the United States. In 
my judgment, both resolutions should be 
overwhelmingly rejected. Even those 
who favor making American ground 
forces a part of an integrated European 
army should fight for the right of Con- 
gress to make such a decision, 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
oppose committing American troops to 
a North Atlantic Pact army at this 
time. As to the merits of that issue, 
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I am perfectly willing to accept the de- 
cision of a majority of the Congress, 
however. What I do insist on, how- 
ever, is that the issue be determined by 
constitutional processes and not by the 
President acting alone. The President 
and a majority of the Congress apparent- 
ly feel that we should make some con- 
tribution to Western European army 
projects. Therefore, some American 
troops will probably be sent. By what 
authority shall they be dispatched? If 
they are sent under the President's sole 
authority, the existence of which is con- 
firmed by the proposed resolutions, then 
that policy can be reversed by any fu- 
ture President. If my sole interest were 
in keeping American troops out of a 
Western European army, I might sup- 
port the pending resolutions because 
they are utterly meaningless. If troops 
are sent pursuant to a bill or joint reso- 
lution, the policy could not be reversed 
except with the concurrence of the Pres- 
ident and both Houses of Congress, 

The pending resolutions present is- 
sues which are far more important than 
the narrow issue of whether or not 
troops shall be sent to Europe to become 
part of an integrated international 
army. These resolutions have raised 
what I sincerely believe to be a con- 
stitutional crisis in our country. If we 
lack the courage to face this crisis, we 
deserve to become a rubber stamp for 
the President. The constitutional crisis 
to which I refer has not yet become 
clear to the people of America. They 
have been told that the constitutional is- 
sue in this so-called great debate is le- 
galistic quibbling or hair-splitting. Be- 
fore this debate is over, Mr. President, I 
believe that the American people will 
see the true measure of deception em- 
bodied in these two resolutions. And 
when they realize that what is proposed 
is an almost complete abdication by Con- 
gress of its power to determine foreign 
policy, the demand to proceed by con- 
stitutional methods will be irresistible. 

The American people expect Congress 
to determine this issue of foreign policy 
now before us. If there is any doubt 
on this point, Mr. President, let every 
Senator reexamine his mail. Our mail 
is studded with such questions as: Will 
you vote to authorize the use of Amer- 
ican troops abroad? Will you vote to 
prevent such use? Will you oppose, act, 
limit, amend, restrict, permit, sanction, 
and so forth? The letters we have re- 
ceived, pro and con, indicate the belief 
of the people that their elected repre. 
sentatives are about to decide this major 
foreign policy question. They are being 
cruelly deceived by the resolutions now 
before the Senate, There is not one 
single Senator who honestly believes that 
either the simple resolution or the con- 
current resolution has any legal force 
or effect. At the same time, I would 
hazard the guess that not one single 
Senator has answered his mail on this 
question by saying that the President 
has the exclusive authority to decide 
whether or not American troops are to 
be assigned to an international army. 

Mr. President, I do not blame the 
American people for not yet appreciat- 
ing the constitutional issue involved in 
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this debate. Almost all the press and 
radio reports of this debate have as- 
sumed that Congress would either au- 
thorize or prohibit the use of American 
troops as part of an international army. 
The very fact that this has been called 
a great debate leads the public to be- 
lieve that our vote will have some legal 
significance, Less than 2 weeks ago we 
learned that the joint committee had 
reported resolutions calling merely for 
the expression of an advisory opinion, 
Not one person in 10 understands the 
difference between a simple resolution, 
a concurrent resolution, and a joint res- 
olution. Sometimes I wonder whether 
the Members of Congress fully under- 
stand the import of the distinction be- 
tween them. However, every Member of 
Congress knows that the simple resolu- 
tion and the concurrent resolution now 
before us have no more legal meaning 
than a Gallup poll. Why is Congress 
not permitted to vote on a bill or a joint 
resolution—the only method by which 
its intent would be made legally effec- 
tive? Why is there such a deliberate 
attempt to bypass the Constitution of 
the United States as well as the power 
of Congress? Why are so many Mem- 
bers of this Senate anxious to declare 
that Congress Las no authority to de- 
cide the momentous issue of foreign pol- 
icy? These are a few of the questions, 
Mr. President, which I hope to answer 
this afternoon. 

The same language is used in both 
the simple resolution and in the con- 
current resolution, It means absolutely 
nothing so far as its effect on the Presi- 
dent is concerned. Section 1 approves 
the action of the President in appointing 
General Eisenhower. We could substi- 
tute the word “disapproves” without af- 
fecting the legality of the appointment, 
The day after passage of these resolu- 
tions some foreign general could be ap- 
pointed in place of General Eisenhower. 

Section 2 expresses the belief that our 
Armed Forces should engage in the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area, We 
could amend section 2 by saying that 
the Senate or the Congress does not so 
believe, without causing the President to 
change his plans in any way, shape, or 
form. 

Section 3 of the resolutions states the 
sense of the Senate and the sense of the 
Congress that, before sending ground 
troops to Europe, the President should 
consult with the Secretary of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the Congress, and the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. President 
Truman would not be violating any law 
if he refused to consult with any of the 
parties named. 

Section 4 provides that it is the sense 
of the Senate or of the Congress that 
before sending ground troops to Europe 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify 
that foreign countries are performing 
their obligations under article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The certifica- 
tion called for is permissive, not manda- 
tory. It could be ignored with impunity 
by the Joint Chiefs. The President 
could direct them not to make the cer- 
tification without violating any law. 
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Section 5 of the pending resolutions 
expresses approval of the understanding 
that European members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty shall make the major 
contribution to the international army. 
If President Truman decided that 80 
percent of the ground forces under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s command should be 
American troops, he would not be re- 
stricted in any way by either of the 
pending resolutions. 

Section 6 of the resolutions states that 
congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the 
assignment of American troops abroad 
when such assignment implements 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The report of the joint committee con- 
cedes that the term “congressional ap- 
proval” is an expression of hope; that 
“it is not a legislative mandate’—Sen- 
ate Report No. 175, page 8. In other 
words, we are asked to express our de- 
sire to approve any future assignment 
of troops, but we are told not to make 
such approval a legislative requirement. 
This advocacy of impotence on the part 
of Congress is without parallel in the 
Nation’s history. There is no way to 
protect the constitutional prerogatives 
of Congress by amending section 6. 
Suppose, for example, that section 6 of 
the resolutions is amended to provide 
that congressional approval by act or 
joint resolution must be obtained. Such 
an amendment would be meaningless, 
because neither a simple nor a concur- 
rent resolution has the force of law. No 
matter how strongly we express the re- 
quirement of congressional approval in a 
concurrent resolution, the President 
would be legally free completely to dis- 
regard the sentiments expressed. Only 
by a bill or joint resolution can Congress 
hope to play any part in shaping the 
issue of foreign policy now before us. 

How do we come to be in the position 
of considering the most important for- 
eign policy issue of our time and at the 
same time denying our power to decide 
that issue? The answer to that, Mr. 
President, is that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the joint committee lacked the 
courage to face the constitutional issue 
involved. Their report is very revealing. 
On page 18 the issue is presented in these 
words: 

Some witnesses before the committee took 
the position that the President would be 
usurping a congressional function in sending 
American troops abroad in time of peace to 
serve as part of what was described as an 
international army. Others maintained 
that if the President has authority to send 
American troops abroad in time of war or 
for the protection of American lives and 
property, he also has the duty in time of 
peace to organize our defenses in the most 
effective way to assure victory if the secu- 
rity of the United States should be endan- 
gered by an attack anywhere; this includes 
authority for the President to put Ameri- 


can troops into an integrated defense force 
if advisable. 


The joint committee’s report then 
proceeds to dodge the issue with this 
excuse: 

With the exact line of authority between 
the President and the Congress in doubt for 
the past 160 years, the committee did not 
endeavor to resolve this issue definitively at 
this time. (S. Rept. No. 175, p. 19.) 
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Mr. President, I submit that the issue 
is unavoidable. Either the President, as 
Commander in Chief, has the exclusive 
power to assign American troops to a 
Western European army, or such action 
requires the concurrence of the President 
and both Houses of Congress like all 
other legislation. By passing a simple 
or a concurrent resolution, or both, we 
are establishing a precedent to the effect 
that the President’s power to decide this 
phase of foreign policy is supreme. We 
need not consider what the courts might 
say, because this is a political question. 
Courts have seldom intruded in disputes 
between the President and the Congress 
in the field of foreign affcirs. Such dis- 
putes have almost always been regarded 
as nonjusticiable. The constitutional 
power of Congress to determine Ameri- 
can foreign policy is at stake. It is our 
duty to preserve that power against pres- 
idential encroachment. We cannot ex- 
pect the courts to display the courage 
which we lack. 

The use of American troops as part of 
an international army presents a novel 
question of constitutional law. The 
exact lin- of authority between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress has not been fixed 
by long-established judicial or political 
precedents. That is only natural in view 
of the fact that the idea of an interna- 
tional defense mechanism is new. How- 
ever, there is one precedent which does 
exist. That precedent was established 
by the Seventy-ninth Congress when it 
passed the United Nations Participation 
Act. The precedent established then is 
on all fours with the constitutional prob- 
lem we now face. 

The United Nations Charter provides 
for the maintenance of international 
peace through collective security meas- 
ures, The North Atlantic Treaty em- 
bodies the same concept of collective 
security, limited however to a particular 
area. Both the Charter and the North 
Atlantic Pact were approved as treaties 
by the Senate. Article 43 of the Charter 
pledges members of the United Nations 
to make available to the Security Coun- 
cil armed forces in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements. The 
North Atlantic Treaty also provides for 
mutual assistance, although the Senate 
ratified the Treaty with the understand- 
ing expressed by Secretary Acheson and 
Senator Connally that the Treaty did not 
authorize the President to send Ameri- 
can ground forces abroad for the defense 
of member countries. Neither the 
United Nations Charter nor the North 
Atlantic Treaty are self-executing with 
regard to the use of American ground 
forces. In 1945, Congress faced the 
same constitutional issue it faces today. 
The question then was how the agree- 
ment to supply American Armed Forces 
to the Security Council, if called for, 
should be approved. The Senate Foreign 
Relations and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committees were forced to choose be- 
tween action by the President alone, 
action by the President and the Senate, 
or action by the President and the Con- 
gress. It was decided that agreements 
should be negotiated by the President 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Congress. It was then necessary to de- 
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cide whether congressional approval 
should be limited to an expression of 
opinion, as in a concurrent resolution, or 
whether Congress should act by bill or 
joint resolution. The decision of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is found in sec- 
tion 6 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act, which provides: 


The President is authorized to negotiate 
a special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
Act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of armed forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. 


In implementing the United Nations 
Treaty, the Seventy-ninth Congress con- 
cluded that approval by way of a simple 
or concurrent resolution was not enough. 
The report of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the bill which be- 
came the United Nations Participation 
Act contains this statement: 

Under this view, the precise details of the 
obligation—such as the exact amount of the 
forces to be contributed and the places where 
they are to be stationed—is not a matter for 
treaty consideration but for legislative sanc- 
tion by the Congress under its constitutional 
powers to raise and support armies, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy and to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces (art. I, sec. 8, pars. 12, 
13, and 14 of the Constitution). * * * 
The committee believes that it is desirable 
to determine this question once and for all, 
and that it is appropriate to specify that 
the military agreement or agreements should 
be submitted for approval to the Congress. 
(m Rept No. 717, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (1945), 
p. 8.) 


What has happened between 1945 and 
1951 to cause the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to reverse its position? 
The pertinent provisions of the Constitu- 
tion have not been altered. In 1945 
neither the President nor anyone else 
seriously questioned the power of Con- 
gress to approve or disapprove by ap- 
propriate act or joint resolution agree- 
ments made with the Security Council 
regarding the use of American armed 
forces as part of a United Nations army. 
One of the most eminent authorities on 
the powers of the President, Prof. 
Edward S. Corwin, expressed the impor- 
tance of the action taken by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress in these words: 

In brief, the controlling theory of the act 
is that American participation in United 
Nations shall rest on the principle of de- 
partmental collaboration, and not on an ex- 
clusive presidential prerogative in the diplo- 
matic fleld. Not only is this a sound con- 
stitutional principle in that it can claim a 
great deal of support from the history of the 
conduct of American foreign relations, espe- 
cially in the period prior to the war with 
Mexico, it is the only practicable principle 
unless we wish to establish outright presi- 
dential dictatorship. (Corwin, The Presi- 
dent: Office and Powers (1948), pp. 270, 271.) 


Mr. President, I am shocked by the 
statements of those who cast aside the 
threat of presidential dictatorship as 
legalistic quibbling. If it is legalistic to 
insist on adherence to the Constitution 
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d the principles on which this Repub- 
lic was founded, then I am very proud 
to be legalistic. Furthermore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am completely mmoved by the 
argument that time does not permit ex- 
tended argument over the constitutional 
division of powers between the President 
and the Congress. For more than 160 
years this separation of power has 
proved to be our most effective protec- 
tion against tyranny. Ever since Jan- 
uary 3, 1951, the Administration has had 
the votes necessary for legislative au- 
thorization of the four divisions now 
scheduled for the Eisenhower command. 
The Administration could have obtained 
this authorization long ago had it not 
attempted to undercut the power of 
Congress by insisting on a mere advisory 
opinion by the Senate. The delay is no 
coubt vexing to those who favor the 
sending of troops to the North Atlantic 
Army. This delay, however, will be re- 
corded as the most valuable time ever 
spent if it results in Congress insisting 
on its right to determine American for- 
eign policy. 

That Mr. Truman should seek dicta- 
torial power of unparalleled dimensions 
is hardly surprising. Although Presi- 
dent Truman raised no objection to pas- 
sage of the UN Participation Act, he had 
then been in the White House only a few 
months. Since 1948, however, the out- 
standing characteristics of the Truman 
administration has been its persistent 
effort to usurp legislative functions. In 
1948, Mr. Truman claimed for himself 
power to send American troops to Pales- 
tine as part of a UN Army without the 
consent of Congress—New York Times, 
April 23, 1948. In 1949, Mr. Truman 
claimed that his inherent powers as 
Commander in Chief included the power 
to stop national emergency strikes. In 
June 1950, Mr. Truman committed 
American troops to a UN police action, 
which to date has resulted in over 54,000 
American casualties. With reference to 
sending troops to Europe, the New York 
Times for January 19, 1951 makes the 
following report of the position taken by 
Mr. Truman at his press conference: 

President Truman made it plain * * + 
that he would welcome a Senate declara- 
tion endorsing the dispatch of American 
troops to Europe. Such an action, he said 
at his afternoon press conference, would 
make him happy, but in any case he was 
going to do whatever was necessary to meet 
the situation. He repeated that his consti- 
tutional authority to send American forces 
to Europe to take up their positions in an 
integrated Eurupean Army was clear and did 
not depend upon the consent of Congress. 
What he would be glad to have, he said in 
substance, was a Senate expression that af- 
firmed his constitutional authority. 


It is clear beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the pending resolutions affirm 
Mr. Truman’s view of his constitutional 
authority. It is easy to see why the ad- 
ministration objects to congressional 
approval in the form of a bill or joint 
resolution. If four divisions are sent to 
Europe pursuant to an act of Congress 
or a joint resolution, Congress will have 
asserted its right to participate in this 
phase of foreign policy. The President 
could not change the policy adopted by 
Congress nor could he send more divi- 


sions to the integrated army without ob- 
taining additional authority from the 
Congress. President Truman wants us 
to concede his exclusive authority by not 
passing a bill or joint resolution. Then 
if he decides to send 10, 20, or even 50 
divisions to Europe, he will not be re- 
quired to obtain congressional approval, 
In other words, after passing the pend- 
ing resolutions, Congress can only plead 
with the President: “Please consult with 
us before you send more troops to 
Europe, or Indochina, or Tibet or any 
other place.” If the President refuses 
to consult or refuses to accept the opin- 
ion of Congress, it will be too late to 
threaten the President with impeach- 
ment. He would quickly point out that 
we had already recognized his exclusive 
power as Commander in Chief to send 
any number of American troops any- 
where in the world for the defense of 
any country which is a possible target of 
future aggression. If we pass the reso- 
lutions now pending, Mr. President, we 
cannot, in good faith, use the power of 
the purse to prevent the President from 
performing what we have recognized as 
his exclusive consitutional responsibility. 
The President can never be impeached 
for asserting authority recognized by 
Congress. And if disastrous results 
stem from one-man control of our for- 
eign policy, the blame should be placed, 
not on the President, but on those Mem- 
bers of the Eighty-second Congress who 
lacked the political courage to uphold 
a as they took an oath 
to do. 

It is time to get rid of the idea, once 
and for all, that Mr. Truman’s constitu- 
tional position is supported by instances 
where past Presidents used our Armed 
Forces abroad without congressional au- 
thority, a list of which was introduced 
this afternoon. On this point, Mr. 
President, I highly recommend the book 
by James Grafton Rogers, formerly an 
Assistant Secretary of State, entitled 
“World Policing and the Constitution.” 
Mr. Rogers anticipated the constitu- 
tional problems which would be raised 
when we joined an international organ- 
ization empowered to employ the armed 
forces 02 its members. In the introduc- 
tion to his book, Mr. Rogers observes 
that the constitutional problems are not 
technical, legalistic consideration. He 
says: 

This new territory needs to be as thor- 
oughly mapped and mooted as our grand- 
fathers debated and explored the conse- 
quences of the admission of Missouri or 
Nebraska on the political equilibrium of the 
slave question, or as our fathers grew fiery in 
debate over imperialism when we wondered 
whether and, if so, how and with what con- 

ces, we should undertake to own and 
rule the Philippine Islands. The writer hap- 
pens to be one of those who would be glad 
to see this country enter an international 
organization of the type now discussed but 
he is not one who welcomes our doing it in 
a burst of thoughtless enthusiasm. He fears 
reaction, repentance and disillusion unless 
we have discussed thoroughly, indeed almost 
torn to shreds, the question of means and 
commitments involved. 


In the present debate, Congress has 
not been advised fully of the commit- 
ments which have been made. The vital 
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question of constitutional means and 
methods has been pushed aside. 

In his analysis of the judicial prec- 
edents, Mr. Rogers concludes: 

This case alone (Durand v. Holland (4 
Blatch: 451)), in all the thousands of vol- 
umes of American court decisions, Federal 
and State, seems to have dealt directly with 
the power of the President to use our Armed 
Forces in foreign lands without a declara- 
tion of war. The opinion there is not a 
decisions of our Supreme Court but only of 
one of its justices while acting as a trial 
judge away from Washington, sitting under 
a custom abandoned years ago (Rogers, 
World Policing and the Constitution (1945), 
p. 38.) 


Mr. Rogers then turns to the political 
precedents. He examines the powers ex- 
ercised by the President and the Con- 
gress in nine wars and 100 military op- 
erations in the period from 1789 to 1945. 
Among the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Rogers were the following: 

6. The Congress, in one or both Houses, 
has several means of limiting our oblization 
and participation in international politics 
and military action even though it cannot 
control all the commitments in sentiment, 
emotion, or physical violence which the 
Executive might make. The Congress can 
especially: 

. . » * Kd 

(c) The Congress can limit the extent of 
the Armed Forces, ground, air, and sea, which 
the President has at his disposal. 

(d) It can, in the form of regulations or 
appropriations, limit tke use of our Armed 
Forces, in almost any way, such as to areas, 
for example, 

. - » a s 

7. So far as concerns the procedure for 
entering an internatioual league it seems 
clear— 

(a) That such a commitment was exactly 
the sort of political and military alliance 
which the drafters of the Constitution in- 
tended should be submitted as a treaty for 
Senate approval by a two-thirds vote. In- 
deed, they expected Senate consultation in 
advance. There is no precedent in Ameri- 
can history to overrule the principle requir- 
ing consent. 

(b) The normal procedure would call also 
for a legislative act of both Houses, author- 
izing a military quota, authorizing appoint- 
ment and maintenance of representatives 
and staff, and appropriating funds (pp. 
89, 90). 


The constitutional analysis of Mr. 
Rogers was accepted almost to the letter 
by the Seventy-ninth Congress in rati-. 
fying and implementing the United Na- 
tions Charter. ‘Those procedures should 
not be abandoned now simply to satisfy 
the Chief Executive's lust for power, and 
power alone. 

Prof. Edward S. Corwin has addressed 
himself specifically to the ‘constitu- 
tional question involved in this debate. 
Writing in the January 29, 1951, issue 
of the New Republic, Dr. Corwin draws 
the following conclusion: 

What then is the answer? Futile and em- 
bittered debate between the holders of pow- 
ers that must be exercised in close coopera- 
tion if at all, or a decent consultation and 
ac.ommodation of views between the two 
departments of Government concerned? 
And surely, it is paradoxical in the extreme 
to reduce the legislative organ of government 
to the level of a mere rubber stamp ot. poli- 
cies the professed pi of which is the 
preservation of free institutions. Either the 
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Brussels agreement rhovd be formally sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval by a con- 
stitutional two-thirds majority, or something 
akin to Covupert’s resolution should be 
adopted. Our foreign policy has been elab- 
orated in a political, and at times an intel- 
lectual, vacuum long enough. 


Mr. President, it is ridiculous for any- 
one seriously to compare minor military 
or naval episodes calculated to protect 
American lives and property against vio- 
lence by pirates, bandits, or hostile mobs 
with the proposal to commit tens of 
thousands of American soldiers more or 
less permanently to an international 
army. Most of the instances in which 
American Presidents have used our 
Armed Forces abroad without congres- 
sional approval do not even merit the 
description of “military deployment of 
forces.“ Governor Dewey is correct, of 
course, in pointing out that the deploy- 
ment of our Armed Forces is not a proper 
subject for legislative action. However, 
it requires an unbelievably fertile imagi- 
nation to call the Western European 
Army project a military question or a 
natter of strategic deployment of troops. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, for example, 
wrote in one of his recent columns: 

Can Governor Dewey argue seriously that 
the project of an American standing Army 
in Europe, involving perhaps three-quarters 
of a million men, can be called a mere “de- 
ployment,” like sending troops to Hawaii, 
Alaska, or even by putting ground crews on 
some air strips in Great Britain? 

Does not the proposal to place a perma- 
nent American garrison on the European 
Continent call for a political decision of the 
greatest magnitude? Is this not in sub- 
stance, even if it is not in the form, a treaty? 
One need not contend that the decision 
should be presented as a treaty in order to 
believe that the administration ought to 
handle it with the same kind of respect and 
deference for Congress which it would show 
if it needed to obtain the ratification of a 
treaty. 


Even if the placing of a permanent 
American garrison in Europe should be 
regarded as a purely military matter, the 
President has no special power as Com- 
mander in Chief. Any American troops 
which become a part of the international 
army do not become subject to the di- 
rection and control of President Tru- 
man as Commander in Chief. General 
Eisenhower's boss is the Defense Council 
established by the North Atlantic Pact 
Nations. Next year the Supreme Com- 
mander may well be a French, British, 
or Italian general. President Truman is 
not Commander in Chief of the North 
Atlantic Pact army. Therefore, any 
conclusion that he has powers as Com- 
mander in Chief over that army is a non 
sequitur. . 

Although there are few judicial or po- 
litical precedents which are convincing, 
many Senators have interpreted the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief to be much less extensive than 
those which Mr. Truman now claims, 
For example, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] informed the Senate on 
June 19, 1944: 

Everyone in this Chamber knows that Mr, 
Roosevelt could not send a soldier, he could 
not send a dollar of military supplies to Mr. 
Churchill or his government or any other 


government until the Congress of the United 
States authorized such action. 
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5 He was thinking pretty clearly in those 
ays. 

Mr. President, I challenge any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to prove that a simple 
resolution or a concurrent resolution au- 
thorizes or directs any action by the 
President. So far as the President is 
concerned, a simple or a concurrent reso- 
lution is a legal nullity. Such resolutions 
are not entitled to any more considera- 
tion by the President than a letter signed 
by a majority of the Members of the 
Senate or of the Congress. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution 
provides that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States.” Some of 
these legislative powers are listed in 
article I, section 8. In the final para- 
graph of section 8 there is this general 
grant of legislative power to the Con- 
gress: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


The power of Congress to make all 
laws for the purpose of carrying out all 
powers vested in the National Govern- 
ment certainly includes the power to 
legislate in the field of foreign affairs. 
If this were not true, Congress would 
have no power, for example, to pass im- 
migration laws. The only limitation on 
this general power to legislate is the in- 
ability of Congress to control those 
phases of foreign policy which the Con- 
stitution expressly delegates either to the 
President or to the President and the 
Senate. With regard to all other foreign 
policy legislation, the President is bound 
by his duty expressed in article II, sec- 
tion 3, to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” The Constitution 
also provides how laws shall be made, 
Article I, section 7, provides: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the same shall take ef- 
fect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limi- 
tations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Neither a simple resolution nor a con- 
current resolution is presented to the 
President for his approval. They are 
not laws. They do not represent an 
exercise by Congress of the legislative 
power conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution. 

Let me make it perfectly clear, Mr. 
President, that I do not regard simple 
and concurrent resolutions as unconsti- 
tutional. Such resolutions can serve a 
useful nonlegislative purpose. A simple 
resolution is a convenient method for 
indicating a desirable course of action 
in the future. Perhaps the best example 
is the Vandenberg resolution which ex- 
pressed the sense of the Senate that the 
negotiations which eventually led to the 
North Atlantic Treaty should be under- 
tuken. Also, a simple resolution or a 
concurrent resolution is the only way in 
which one or both Houses of Congress 
can give the President a formal expres- 
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sion of their opinion on some. question 
of foreign policy over which Congress 
has no control. Senate Resolution 36 
submitted by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN]. is a geod example. 
That resolution declared it to be the 
sense of the Senate that Communist 
China should not be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. The ad- 
mission of Communist China to the UN 
can be prevented by the President, but 
not by the Congress. It was entirely 
proper for the Senaie to have expressed 
its opinion, 

There it grave danger, however, in 
using nonlegislative methods as a sub- 
stitute for the exercise of legislative 
power. The danger is enormously in- 
creased where the President denies the 
existence of that legislative power. If 
we accept the President’s constitutional 
theory, we are establishing a perfect 
blueprint for a dictatorship in this land 
oi the free. 

In substance, Mr. Truman’s argument 
disregards that provision of the Consti- 
tution which vests in the Congress all 
legislative power, and more particularly, 
the power to make laws for carrying out 
the unspecified powers vested by the 
Constitution in the National Govern- 
ment. Adoption of the pending resolu- 
tions instead of a bill or joint resolution 
would be tantamount to an admission 
by the Congress that this question of 
foreign policy cannot be determined by 
legislation. If the troops-to-Europe is- 
sue is not within the legitimate scope of 
our legislative power, then many other 
foreign policy questions are beyond the 
control of Congress. Conversely, if the 
President as Commander in Chief has 
complete control over all aspects of for- 
eign policy not specifically granted to 
Congress, he also has complete control 
over domestic policy except that ex- 
pressly delegated to the Congress by the 
Constitution. Mr. President, we must 
assert our constitutional power to legis- 
late or be content to let that power 
wither away. 

Mr. President, when I became a Mem- 
ber of the Senate I took an oath of 
office to support and maintain the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and as 
a Senator I hope I shall never be guilty 
of abdicating that duty or violating that 
oath and giving to the President a pow- 
er which under the Constitution of the 
United States he does not have, sim- 
ply by the failure to show the courage 
to act on legislative matters by law 
rather than by concurrent or simple 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial published in the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 24, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD Sir IN ON THE TROOP 

DECISION 

The astonishing thing about the so-called 
great debate over the President’s right to 
send American troops to any part of the 
world is Mr. Truman’s apparent insistence 
on bearing such a terrifying responsibility 
all by himself. This is no strictly military 
problem, as Governor Dewey, of New York, 
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appears to think, but a complicated political 
question in the solution of which Congress 
and the people must take a leading part in 
full knowledge of the issues. 

If Stalin was persuasive to some when 
he rubbed it in that American soldiers and 
the people generally aren't exactly fanatical 
in support of the Korean war, that is large- 
ly because Mr. Truman made the decision 
to take this police action without sufficient- 
ly informing the rest of us as to the back- 
ground of the North Korean aggression, or 
the probable consequences of our interven- 
tion. Had it been explained that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were opposed to any attempt 
to defend South Korea, or had we been 
warned that such an operation on the main- 
land of Asia incurred a heavy risk of Chi- 
nese intervention, the American people 
probably would have been even less enthu- 
silastic than they were over the decision to 
intervene in Korea. However valid the rea- 
sons for intervention, they would have been 
more heartily accepted had they rested more 
firmly on the will of an informed public. 

Spurred by the outcry against the admin- 
istration’s hole-in-the-corner policy, Secre- 
tary of Defense Marshall finally came up 
reluctantly with the information that for 
the moment we plan to send six American 
divisions to Europe. The reluctance is dif- 
ficult to understand, since it is hard to be- 
lieve we could sneak six divisions across the 
Atlantic without the Kremlin hearing any- 
thing about it. Nevertheless, General Mar- 
shall’s statement, although needled out of 
him by a congressional third degree, was a 
step in the right direction. 

We believe that a free Europe is vital to 
American security and that American aid 
will be needed to keep Europe free. On the 
technical details General Eisenhower indi- 
cates considerable agreement with the ad- 
ministration’s critics. He testified before 
Congress that American manpower should 
constitute “a great mobile, powerful reserve, 
ready to support our interests wherever they 
may be endangered in the world”—as op- 
posed to being tied down in one place. He 
also believes that the great need is for 
“armaments and aviation.” Whatever the 
military details, Congress should participate 
in the decision as to the extent of our aid, 
and the degree of our help must depend in 
the long run on the attitude of our allies. 
We cannot force our views on them. 

General Eisenhower, on his recent trip to 
Europe, did not visit Spain, and upon his 
return said that the arming of West Ger- 
many should await greater political unity. 
Spain and Germany are supposed to be un- 
popular among certain groups in this coun- 
try. But an American mother need be no 
sentimental “mom” to want to know how 
many Americans will have to go to Europe 
or Asia because the administration can't 
bring itself to permit certain peoples to fight 
for their own security * and ours. 
Congress is certainly entitled to review this 
policy. If we manage to deter Stalin with- 
out war, this appeasement of various anti- 
Franco and anti-German elements may be 
said to have paid off: But if war is a reason- 
able hazard, it makes little sense to ex- 
clude from the anti-Communist forces the 
Spainards and the Germans, who are cer- 
tainly no neophytes in their anticommu- 
nism. The fact that Russian strategy is 
now centered on an effort to bluff us out of 
arming our Germans to resist Stalin’s Ger- 
mans should not be permitted to frighten us. 

In any event, it ought to be clear that 
the power to disperse American troops over 
the world involves problems in international 
politics which Congress must share in solv- 
ing. These questions are too complex to 
be left to Truman, or even to Eisenhower. 
They involve responsibilities too great to be 
monopolized by the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. They will be accepted by the 
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people only when they have been debated 
and ratified by our national legislative body. 

Our recent diplomatic record is marred by 
secret agreements, excesses of Executive 
power, and cute schemes to bypass Congress. 
The loss of confidence which has resulted 
from all this might be expected to deter the 
President from wanting to repeat it. In- 
stead, it has taken a virtual revolution in 
Congress to force even a partial account- 
ing. Let the good work continue. 


Mr. BRICKER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» at this point the 
statement by Secretary Acheson made 
on December 22, 1950, with regard to 
what was done at Brussels, which report 
has not been given to the Senate or to 
the House or to the American people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

At Brussels we did several things. We 
took recommendations which had come from 
the meetings immediately preceding in 
London and acted on those recommenda- 
tions. They had to do with the creation of 
a united, unified, integrated army which is 
to provide for the defense of Europe. 

The papers which came to us laid out the 
structure of that army, how it should be 
composed, of what troops, where the troops 
should come from, how it should be organ- 
ized, its command structure, the higher 
command structure which would give that 
army its direction, and how the supreme 
commander should be selected or appointed. 
We dealt with and acted upon all those mat- 
ters. 

The structure was agreed upon and the 
force was created. The Council unanimous- 
Iy asked the President of the United States 
to select a United States officer to be the 
supreme commander. A specific recom- 
mendation was made is to who it was hoped 
that officer would be. The President re- 
sponded at once, and that officer, General 
Eisenhower, was unanimously appointed the 
supreme commander. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Ohio raised a question which has been of 
great concern to the Senator from 
Michigan, that is, the question of the 
President not being commander in chief 
of the particular army known as the 
Atlantic Pact army. I ask the Senator 
whether men serving in the military 
forces of the United States, if integrated 
into such an army and stationed in 
Europe, would be subject to the disci- 
pline of the United States Army? Fur- 
thermore, if the military discipline of the 
United States Army would not apply to 
those men in case of an appeal from a 
court-martial decision, if a court-martial 
proceeding should be had, would the 
Supreme Court or other courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction of such 
court-martial proceedings on review? 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, there have 
been no conclusive cases which might 
involve that question, but in the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, if we 
follow the logic of the President, the 
Army passes from under his command 
as Commander in Chief, and becomes 
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subject to an international command, 
whether it be under the North Atlantic 
Pact or the United Nations. General 
Eisenhower is commander in chief of 
that force. But I think any violation 
of military regulations would have to be 
penalized, and the penalty enforced and 
made effective under the rules and regu- 
lations and laws of the command under 
which the men had placed themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Michigan, and shall yield 
to him further if he has other questions 
to ask. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to com- 
ment on the question of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. First I should like to 
say that I have listened to the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
with a great deal of interest. It is 
typical of the speeches made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. It is eloquent and on a 
high plane. While I do not agree with 
all his conclusions, I think it is an effort 
of which he can be proud, and which I 
am glad to have heard. 

In connection with the question of 
the Senator irom Michigan I think there 
is no doubt whatever that the troops in 
the international army will be only under 
the Supreme Commander’s operational 
command, and that he has nothing to say 
whatever about administrative matters 
within those armies—pay, court-martial 
jurisdiction, or any of those things. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Who will have con- 
trol over the questions of pay, court 
martial, and regulations of that par- 
ticular army? 

Mr. LODGE. Those matters will re- 
main right where they always have been 
in all the armies, 

Mr. BRICKER. Is that in the pact? 

Mr. LODGE. That is in the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it in the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. What agreement does 
the Senator from Ohio have in mind? 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it in any interna- 
tional agreement relating to the com- 
mander of these troops? Is there any 
provision in any agreement that would 
protect us, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggests? Is there any agree- 
ment that such shall be the law, or that 
such provisions shall be carried out? 

Mr. LODGE. I believe that in the 
agreements which have been made under 
the North Atlantic Pact it is clear that 
it is only operational control that the 
Supreme Commander will have. That 
operational control, I think, is in it. I 
would want to look it up, but I believe it 
is provided for. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is one of the 
clearest reasons I know why all these 
matters should be submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States for legislative 
action. We ought to know who is in 
command, who is going to prosecute, 
what laws and what regulations are to 
be followed with respect to the soldiers 
of the United States sent into an in- 
tegrated international army, Today the 
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people do not know any more than does 
the Senator from Michigan or the Sen- 
ator from Ohio what will be the conse- 
quence of what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am asking these 
questions because I think the problems 
they raise must be answered by the 
passage of laws, rather than by inter- 
pretation by officials. As I understand, 
until now we have never had an army 
created under the provisions of the At- 
lantic Pact. We learned from the press 
a few days ago that the commander in 
chief, of course, is General Eisenhower. 
The next in command, or the officer in 
charge of one of the sections, is a Brit- 
ish general, Montgomery. 

I am trying to ascertain whether the 
President of the United States is the 
Commander in Chief, whether General 
Montgomery’s orders will be subject to 
those of the President of the United 
States, and whether those who serve un- 
der General Montgomery, who either 
have been drafted or have volunteered 
or are members of the United States 
Army or of the Army of the United 
States, are to be subject to the discipline 
of General Montgomery in this new 
army, and whether a person serving in 
that army might be held guilty of trea- 
son, and, if so, of what country would 
he be held guilty of treason or of dis- 
obedience, as the case might be? All 
those questions might arise. In that con- 
nection, what about the British law? 
What about the law of the pact? I think 
these are questions which must be an- 
swered. Can the Senator from Ohio 
throw any light upon them? 

Mr. BRICKER. Icertainly agree with 
the Senator from Michigan that all those 
questions should come before the Con- 
gress of the United States for debate 
and analysis and understanding, and 
then the answers to them should be 
written into the law. At the present 
time we do not know; no one can answer 
the questions the Senator from Michigan 
has raised. The answers have not yet 
been revealed. The Brussels Pact has 
not been placed before the Senate. We 
have not been told what the conditions 
are or under what law our forces, if sent 
abroad, will be operating. 

For instance, is there such a thing as 
treason to the Atlantic Pact? Is there 
such a thing as treason to the United 
Nations? If so, who will enforce the 
law, and under what power, as distin- 
guished from the power of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, the basic thesis of my 
entire argument is that it is for the Con- 
gress, under its powers, to decide these 
questions. 

However, I know one thing very defi- 
nitely, if the Senator from Michigan will 
permit me to say it now, namely, that if 
we adopt the pending resolutions, hence- 
forth the Congress of the United States 
will have nothing to say about the law 
under which the Army will operate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would it be possible, 
under the power claimed by the Presi- 
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dent as Commander in Chief, for the 
National Guard of the State of Michigan 
or the National Guard of the State of 
Ohio to be assigned to this new army? 

Mr. BRICKER. If we adopt these res- 
olutions, there will be nothing Congress 
can do to stop the President from doing 
what the Senator from Michigan sug- 
gests. The President could do it tomor- 
row, once the resolutions are adopted, 
because if those units of the National 
Guard are called into the service the 
President will have control of them in 
connection with the new army, just as 
he does in connection with our own Army. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the President 
be able to assign those men to the new 
army, if they were called into the national 
service of the United States? 

Mr. BRICKER. I doubt that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What is there to 
prevent the President from making those 
who serve in our Army, including those 
who serve in the National Guard, who 
are now under the discipline of United 
States Armed Forces officers whose nom- 
inations have been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, subject to the 
discipline of officers of the new army, 
officers who in many cases, at least, would 
not have had their nominations approved 
by the Senate of tie United States? 

Today the Senate approves the nomi- 
nations of all of our commissioned offi- 
cers. What authority is there at pres- 
ent, either under law or under the Con- 
stitution, for the President, who has 
charge of our Armed Forces, to place the 
men in our armed services in a new army, 
under new discipline, under new law? 
Does the Senator from Ohio know the 
answer to that question? 

Mr. BRICKER. The only power the 
President of the United States might 
have in that connection, in the light of 
the 167 years of our history and accord- 
ing to our judicial interpretations, our 
national action, and our national legis- 
lation, would come from an arrogant 
usurpation of power on his part. If the 
Congress adopts these resolutions, the 
Congress will have nothing to say about 
this matter in the future, for we shall 
have O. K.’d the President’s grasp for 
power, and we shall have said to the 
President, “Your authority is supreme. 
You can send American troops anywhere, 
to serve under any army in the world.” 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty: 

The parties hereby establish a council, on 
which each of them shall be represented, to 
consider matters concerning the implemen- 
tation of this treaty. The council shall be so 
organized as to be able to meet promptly at 
any time. The council shall set up such sub- 
sidiary bodies as may be necessary; in par- 
ticular it shall establish immediately a de- 
fense committee— 


Note this, please— 
which shall recommend measures for the im- 
plementation of articles 3 and 5. 


I also call attention to the committee’s 
report on that portion of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, as follows: 

While some machinery is clearly ne 
for the effective implementation of the treaty, 
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it would be inadvisable to attempt to elab- 
orate this machinery in detail in the treaty, 
On the contrary, it is preferable that the 
machinery be described only in broad outline 
in order that the specific organization may be 
evolved in the light of need and experience. 
The committee urges that the organization 
set up be as simple as possible consistent with 
its function of assisting implementation of 
the treaty and that maximum use be made of 
existing organizations. 

Since the council is given authority only 
“to consider matters concerning the im- 
plementation” of the treaty, its powers are 
purely advisory with respect to governmental 
action. Its purpose is to make recommenda- 
tions to the governments and to assist them 
in reaching coordinated decisions. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the respon- 
sibility for making decisions lies in the re- 
spective governments rather than in the 
council, Since the council will have only 
advisory powers, no voting procedure is 
needed or contemplated. 


I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to that portion of the 
report on the North Atlantic Treaty, be- 
cause I believe that he will wish to have 
his recollection refreshed in regard to 
what is provided in the North Atlantic 
Treaty and what is contained in the re- 
port on it. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not need to have 
my recollection refreshed on that mat- 
ter, because I referred to it in what I 
said a moment ago. The recommenda- 
tions of the Council and of the Brussels 
Conference have been alluded to by the 
Secretary of State, but they never have 
been reported to the Congress of the 
United States, which is the law-making 
body and the policy-making body of our 
country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Ohio believe that the questions I 
have asked have been answered by what 
the Senator from Connecticut has read? 

Mr. BRICKER. They have not been 
answered at all by that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think what the 
Senator from Connecticut has read 
simply accentuates the problem I have 
stated. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; it accentuates 
the problem that is facing us today. If 
we in Congress do not answer these 
questions by way of enacting legislation, 
we shall have completely wiped out the 
power of Congress to do anything at all 
about these matters, for we shall have 
turned over that power to the President 
of the United States and the Council 
under the new organization. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Ohio have any doubt that the Con- 
gress of the United States, either by ma- 
jority vote on a measure subsequently 
approved by the President, or, in case 
of a Presidential veto, by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses, has the power to 
raise an army to joint in the army to 
serve under the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Constitution 
provides that the Congress can raise 
armies, and the Congress already has 
ratified the North Atlantic Pact. So the 
Congress can do that. No one would 
dispute that at the present time, I think. 
However, I dispute the power of the 
President to do that without an act of 
Congress, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. That is the ques- 
tion now before the Congress and the 
people. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; that is the ques- 
tion before us at the present time. If 
we do not answer that question, but if 
we simply sweep ourselves out of the 
picture, by means of adopting either the 
concurrent resolution or the Senate reso- 
lution, we shall never again have a 
chance to act on these matters, so long 
as we have an arrogant, greedy, power- 
hungry President of the United States. 
Once we give him the power, we shall 
never get it back again. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to dissi- 
pate the bad dream of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not had a 
bad dream. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator 
from Michigan has had one. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. When the Senator from 
Michigan has a vision of having United 
States troops placed in another uniform, 
to serve under another court-martial 
system, and be subject to the treason 
laws of another country, that is a bad 
dream. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, Mr. President; 
that is not the case. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is. In this 
connection let me refer to the commit- 
tee report on the pending measure. I 
read now from page 6: 

The committee notes the following pas- 
sage in the President’s appointing letter to 
General Eisenhower: 

“I have designated you as supreme com- 
mander, Europe. Tou are hereby 
assigned operational command, to the extent 
necessary for the accomplishment of your 
mission, of the United States Army forces, 
Europe“ 


And so forth. The meaning of that 
is well known; it means operational pur- 
poses, but it excludes court-martial, pay, 
interior jurisdictional matters, and all 
kinds of control of that sort. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio a feature of 
the pending resolution which I think is 
extremely pertinent and has not been 
sufficiently discussed. I refer now to 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of the resolution, 
which require that “the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff,” on their solemn responsibility as 
our leading professional military men, 
shall “certify to the Secretary of De- 
fense that in their opinion such assign- 
ment”—in other words, the sending of 
our troops abroad is a necessary step 
in strengthening the security of the 
United States,” and that they are sent 
abroad on the understanding that the 
member states will make a major con- 
tribution, and that the member states 
“are giving and have agreec to give full 
realistic force and effect to the require- 
ment of article 3“—in short, full, real- 

-istie effort. 

So we get the professional judgment 
of these men, and regardless of how 
much or how litile confidence we may 
have in the political control of the ex- 
ecutive branch, we have this independ- 
ent military judgment, giving us this in- 
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formation. So my question to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is this: Given the fact 
that Congress possesses the complete, ab- 
solute, final power which is vested in it 
through the appropriating power and by 
the impeachment power, does the Sena- 
tor not do everything he needs to do 
when he sees to it that Congress is con- 
stantly and accurately informed? 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly that is not 
the case. There is nothing in either the 
concurrent resolution or the Senate reso- 
lution which would force the officers re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to do anything. They could simply 
thumb their noses at us and laugh at us, 
so far as that is concerned, because the 
resolutions would have no force or effect 
in law. 

So far as appropriations are concerned, 
whenever we authorize the President to 
do a thing, and he does it, as, for exam- 
ple, sending to Europe an army at a cost 
of billions of dollars, when he sends to 
the Congress a request for an appropria- 
tion to cover the cost, neither the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House nor of 
the Senate would dare deny him the 
funds with which to carry out the pro- 
gram, That is the first point. 

In the second place, if we adopt this 
resolution, it would have no more effect 
in law than if we merely wrote a letter to 
the President of the United States. If 
we adopt either of these resolutions, the 
Congress will never have another word to 
say about it, and it justly should not 
have, because we shall have said to him, 
“We turn it all over to you. We are 


afraid to face the issue.” ° 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr, BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam sure the Senator 
must remember the expression from the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt, when in 
talking about the abortiveness of a cer- 
tain policy, he said, “It is about as effec- 
tive as hurling a Papal bull at a comet.” 
Is not this about on all fours with that? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not know how 
much a Papal bull would have in such a 
situation; I do not know whether it 
would have any control over a comet: 
but I certainly do know that if we adopt 
either of these resolutions, Congress will 
be out of the picture so far as an inter- 
national army is concerned and so far 
as carrying out the North Atlantic Pact 
is concerned. 

Let me say to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that when he talks about im- 
peachment it would certainly ill become 
the Congress of the United States to 
impeach a President for doing what the 
Congress says he is empowered to do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My observation, of 
course, went only to the legislative effec- 
tiveness of the thing we are about to do, 
if we do it. 

Mr. BRICKER. It would mean noth- 
ing at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan appreciates, as I am sure every 
other Senator who is a lawyer appreci- 
ates, that when on the Senate floor we 
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endeavor to keep within the bounds and 
the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States; we are continually ac- 
cused by those who are unfamiliar with 
the Constitution and the heritage which 
we have under it of resorting to legal 
technicalities. We now find that we are 
accused of having bad dreams be@ause 
we want to know what we are doing, why 
we are doing it, and by what authority 
we are doing it. Does the Senator find 
that there is reason to ask by what au- 
thority American troops are to be inte- 
grated into an international army? 

Mr. BRICKER. Not only is there rea- 
son to ask by what authority, but there 
is likewise reason to insist upon an 
answer from those in the administra- 
tion and from those in the Army, I fear 
that if there is, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, a dream in 
connection with this issue if we adopt 
these resolutions, the dream will resolve 
itself into a terrible nightmare before 
the country emerges from the ensuing 
chaos. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
find anything in the report which has 
been submitted which will answer these 
questions? 

Mr. BRICKER. Not by any means. 
on the contrary, the report raises ques- 

ons. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it not raise a 
question as to whether the President will 
be the Commander in Chief after our 
troops are placed in an international 
army? - 

Mr. BRICKER. It raises many issues. 
That is why Congress should pass upon 
every detail of this problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I regret that I was 
unable to be present and hear all the 
address of the Senator from Ohio, 
though I heard most of it. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether, despite the 
fact that his position, I understand, is 
one of opposition to sending additional 
troops to Europe, he believes that if the 
measure which is now before the Senate 
were a joint resolution or a bill, it would 
at least remedy certain of the defects 
which the Senator finds in a simple reso- 
lution or a concurrent resolution, namely, 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Massachusetts? As I understand, the 
Senator from Ohio points out, and I 
think quite properly, that the Senate 
resolution is a nullity so far as even a 
moral commitment to consult the Con- 
gress is concerned. The concurrent 
resolution may fulfill the moral com- 
mitment to discuss certain questions at 
least with both Houses of the Congress, 
but it has no force as a matter of law. 

On the point raised by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the Congress 
would be given adequate notice, the 
position of the Senator from Ohio, as I 
understand, is that it in effect, is nothing 
but a resolve, and that it is not binding 
upon the administration; whereas, if we 
were acting through a joint resolution 
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we would at least have the force of law 
behind us. Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is sub- 
stantially correct. If we were to handle 
this matter by passing a joint resolution, 
or a bill, we should certainly be comply- 
ing with the Constitution of the United 
Stat&, and we would all then accept 
judgment of the majority. But when we 
adopt these resolutions, we do nothing 
more than express a pious hope that 
maybe the administration will keep in 
touch with us and report, and let us 
know, although there is nothing we can 
do about it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think, though it 
may be repetitious, we should keep bring- 
ing before the Senate the fact that there 
was a substantial minority in the two 
committees which sat jointly, who felt 
that we should proceed by way of a joint 
resolution. The matter was brought to 
an issue in the two committees, and my 
recollection is that the effort failed; that 
is, the proposal to proceed by way of a 
joint resolution was lost by a vote of 
about 12 to 11. In any event, the vote 
was fairly close. The Senator may be in- 
terested as a matter of historical back- 
ground and legislative history to know 
that the Senator from Massachusetts, 
himself, in one of the resolutions which 
he submitted, had proposed that it be by 
a joint resolution. So I think there is a 
considerable body of opinion, even in the 
two committees which sat jointly, that 
that would have been the proper way to 
proceed; but we were faced with a ma- 
jority on the two committees, who did 
not agree with us. 

Mr. BRICKER. It would not only 
have been a proper way to proceed, but 
it would have been the constitutional 
way. I think before this resolution is 
voted on that a motion should be made 
in the Senate to recommit it to the two 
committees, with instructions that the 
subject be embodied in a bill, which 
might become the law of the land. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is quite right that I sponsored a 
joint resolution, and I think that was 
the deal way of doing it, not so much 
from a constitutional standpoint as from 
the standpoint of unifying the country 
and bringing about national solidarity. 
But I do not doubt for a moment, and I 
do not think any other Senator can 
doubt, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
comply with the duty which is imposed 
upon them by Senate Resolution 99. 
Even though it is a Senate resolution 
and is not a bill which would become a 
law, I think the Joint Chiefs will do that, 
and that the Congress will thus have the 
most authoritative and current informa- 
tion that could possibly be wanted, to 
enable the Congress to reach final judg- 
ments through its appropriating power. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator will re- 
member that I commended him very 
strongly when I spoke previously on this 
matter, for having submitted the joint 
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resolution. At that time I said that was 
the way the question ought to be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States. I am sure the Senator from 
Massachusetts has more confidence in 
the fulfillment of our hope than does the 
Senator from Ohio; and, considering the 
experience we have had with Mr. Ache- 
son and with Mr. Truman, I think my 
judgment is equally as well founded as 
the judgment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator 
yields to the able Senator from Illinois, 
I wish to say that I made no reference 
to Mr. Truman or Mr. Acheson. I was 
talking about the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. BRICKER. But I fear the Army 
has become an implement of foreign 
policy, subject to the orders and com- 
mands of the Secretary of State. I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a matter of infor- 
mation, may I address a question to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What was actually 
the case, so far as Korea is concerned? 
There has been a good deal of specula- 
tion, and some information, good, bad, 
and indifferent, to the effect that the 
Chief of Staff and the General Staff cer- 
tain'y did not approve of the action 
taken in Korea. If they did not, then, 
of course, the Commander in Chief is 
not responsible for the course of action 
of the Unfted Nations. What about a 
situation of that kind? There we have 
a situation in actual practice. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from 
Ohio will permit me to answer the able 
Senator from Illinois, the question raised 
is a very fundamental one, and it exists 
in the minds of many Americans 
throughout the country. Sections 4 and 
5 would make it impossible to have such 
a nebulous, foggy situation. Sections 4 
and 5 clearly prevent a situation in which 
the Commander in Chief orders our mil- 
itary leaders to go out on the line and 
do something they do not agree should 
be done. That danger is reduced to a 
minimum by these sections. If they had 
been in existence and had been appli- 
cable to the decision made in regard to 
Korea we would have had a finding by 
the Joint Chiefs in the matter. It ‘s in- 
conceivable to me that they would have 
stultified themselves, and it is rather 
hard for me to believe that the political 
head of this Government would have or- 
dered them to do something against 
their formally expressed professional 
judgment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the resolution is 
nothing more than an expression of the 
sense of the Senate, and the President 
has different ideas about the situation, 
where are we? 

Mr. LODGE. We are not in a situa- 
tion, of course, in which we are requiring 
the President to do something by law. I 
think we are doing something which is 
even more potent. I think we are ask- 
ing the President to do something which 
is eminently reasonable and proper, and 
which very eloquently does what the 
American people want to have done, and 
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he would disregard it only at the risk of 
very severe public censure. The Ameri- 
can people want Congress to have a grip 
on the situation insofar as any new long- 
range policy is concerned involving the 
deployment of troops under article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. The Amer- 
ican people do not want Congress to set 
itself up as a general staff section which 
is going to O. K. the sending of small 
detachments to any place in the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask a question 
with respect to the mail which comes 
to every Senator’s office, in which the 
writers insist that the power of approval 
should remain in the Congress. If we 
agree that we are doing nothing more 
than expressing the sense of the Senate, 
would the Senator from Massachusetts 
agree with the Senator from Ohio that 
it is in fact a fraud and a hoax that we 
are expressing in these resolutions? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. If I thought 
so, I would not be a party to it, I can 
assure the Senator from Illinois. I be- 
lieve that if we adopt the resolution and 
the concurrent resolution, while they are 
not the ideal way to do it; they have a 
great deal of vitality, and if they are 
enacted into law the Joint Chiefs and 
all the other officers of the executive 
branch will not dare not comply with 
them. I think it is an honorable pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts reached 
an improper conclusion when he said 
“enacted into law.” I think the Senator 
understands that if we pass a concurrent 
resolution it never is law. 

Mr. LODGE. I accept the Senator’s 
correction. If we adopt these resolu- 
tions I think they will be regarded as 
protecting the essential interests of the 
American people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has indicated that this 
question arose over the troops sent to 
Korea. 

Mr. LODGE. No, I did not indicate 
that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There was no advice 
given to the committee. Under the At- 
lantic Pact, information to which the 
Senator believes Congress is entitled, 
should be given to the two committees. 
Is it not a fact that these two resolutions 
apply only to the Atlantic Pact, and that 
the President, in assigning troops to the 
United Nations forces, claimed, at least, 
that he was doing it by virtue of a law 
passed by the Congress authorizing the 
assignment of troops? Is that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. It is certainly correct 
that the pending resolutions apply only 
to the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Therefore, if any 
other problems arise which involve the 
United Nations forces, cannot the Presi- 
dent assign troops without heeding the 
advice of the Chiefs of Staff as provided 
for in these two resolutions? 

Mr. LODGE. It would not apply to 
atomic warfare, naval warfare, incen- 
diary diplomacy, or to the general send- 
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ing of troops, as I have stated. It would 
apply only to the sending of troops under 
article 3 of the Atlantic Pact. That is 
only one of several ways in which the 
executive branch can get us into war if 
it wants to. i 

Mr. FERGUSON. And it would not 
apply to the United Nations operations 
or activities, for which the President may 
assign troops? 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr President, I yield 
the floor. 


FOOD AT CAMP RUCKER, ALA. 


Mr. MARTIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield, if I do not lose 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, approx- 
imately 2 weeks ago the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota brought 
to the attention of the Senate a question 
as to whether or not poor food was be- 
ing served to troops at Camp Rucker, 
Ala. Ihave here a letter from a cook at 
that camp, and I desire to read a portion 
of it for the benefit of the Senate and for 
the benefit of all persons, especially those 
who have relatives serving in the Army 
at that camp. The letter is dated March 
12, 1951, and reads, in part, as follows: 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have before me an article which 
was taken from the Fargo Forum and sent to 
me by my brother. My being a cook in Bat- 
tery A, One Hundred and Eighty-eighth Field 
Artillery Battalion, he thought it would be 
a good joke on me to hear that Forty-seventh 
Division troops are being underfed. This 
article is headlined “Solon asks probe of bad 
food served Forty-seventh men at Rucker.” 
More than likely you have a copy, as I believe 
it should be of interest to you also, 

Being a cook, I would be a fool not to come 
to my own defense. The only part of the ar- 
ticle that is at all true is the fact that we have 
had margarine. This margarine did not con- 
tain a lot of wax or have a bad odor, and I 
am sure that it was of the highest grade. 
One ham is not used to feed a company, as 
a field artillery battery is considerably 
smaller than a company, and we receive con- 
siderably more than that, 

I do have an opinion of the Defense De- 
partment, and it does not evolve around the 
item of food. 

* $ * * * 

I sincerely hope that this letter will reach 
you and you will take my word for the fact 
that the food served is of good quality and 
the preparation of it is tops, as I said before. 

I remain, 

Very sincerely, 
Warne M. DAHLSTROM, 


Sergeant, Eeee. 

Mr. President, because of the fact that 
a great many men from North Dakota 
are stationed at Camp Rucker, I wrote to 
several whom I knew personally. I sent 
some of the letters I received to news- 
papers in North Dakota, The men said 
they were entirely satisfied with the food 
ney were receiving, and that it was good 
food. 
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Now, Mr. President, I wish to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my concern over the continuing 
unwarranted delay in settling the dis- 
pute between the railroad brotherhoods 
and the railroads, and I shall state my 
reason. 

In World War II the railroad brother- 
hoods did a magnificent job, when ‘it is 
remembered that 21 percent of all the 
men working on the railroads were taken 
into the armed services during that war, 
It meant that those operating the rail- 
roads were 21 percent less in number 
than would be required under normal 
conditions, Although they had 21 per- 
cent fewer men working on the railroads, 
although the equipment of the railroads 
was older, nevertheless the record shows 
that the railroads hauled twice as much 
freight as was ever hauled by them in 
the history of America. Certainly the 
men who were operating the railroads, 
namely, the railroad workers, did a fine, 
splendid, patriotic job, 

It is inhuman that this dispute should 
continue for almost 2 years to inflict 
hardship upon workers who have been 
among our most loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens, who get the mail, passengers, and 
freight of this Nation to their destina- 
tions in any and all weather. These 
railroad workers are our friends and 
neighbors. They and their families are 
among the best people of our towns and 
cities. Yet they are stigmatized as 
something less than good citizens when- 
ever they lay their claims for wage ad- 
justments before the proper bodies and 
seek peacefully to settle their differences 
with management. 

I am getting just a little tired of all 
this delay and all these recriminations, 
as are the plain people all over this coun- 
try. Let us get this railroad dispute 
settled now. It could be settled in 24 
hours if the Government would give the 
railroads back to their private owners 
and managers, lift the ban on striking, 
and let bargaining proceed as it should. 
And there would be no strike to tie up 
the defense effort and cause hardship to 
all of us. For the workers do not want 
to strike, they want a settlement. But 
if railroad presidents had to face up to 
their responsibilities right now, it is my 
considered judgment that they would 
meet the just demands of the workers, 
and we could forget about all this. 

Right now we are faced with an absurd 
situation, with the employees unable to 
use any weapon at all against manage- 
ment because the Government techni- 
cally owns the railroads. And the Goy- 
ernment lets management go right on 
managing these railroads, collecting the 
lush profits which come in considerable 
part from the taxpayer in the form of 
Government business, while they literally 
thumb their nose at the workers. Why 
should management seek any settlement 
under these conditions? They do not 
lose anything, but gain much from hav- 
ing things as they are. The Govern- 
ment is helpless, or unwilling, to use its 
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power to effect a settlement on the rail- 
roads which it has seized and which it 
ostensibly manages, 

Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may submit a 
report? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yielded it for only 5 or 6 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. I am sorry. It will 
take longer than that to complete my 
remarks. I therefore relinquish the floor 
to my distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvania. I shall speak when he con- 
cludes with his remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may continue with my re- 
marks after the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania has concluded. 

; 15 CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The Senator 
from North Dakota asks unanimous con- 
sent to be recognized at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The question is, Will the 
Senate consent to the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I like the Senator 
from North Dakota very much. How- 
ever, Ido not think his request is a proper 
one. When the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania concludes his remarks, it will be 
un to the Presiding Officer to determine 
whom he will recognize. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object to tying up 
the Senate with that kind of request, 
in violation of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for the 
purpose of my making a report to the 
Senate? 

Mr. MARTIN. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island for 
e purpose, provided I do not lose the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose is the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yielding? i 

Mr. MARTIN. So that the Senator 
from Rhode Island may submit a report. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic . 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral weeks the Senate has been taking 
a long and careful look at our foreign 
policy and the various proposals for the 
defense of the Republic. A variety of 
suggestions have been made. This de- 
bate has gone on in the open, both in and 
outside of the Congress, 

Let me say here that I think ex-Pres- 
ident Hoover, the Senator from Ohio 
iMr. Tarr], the Senator from Nebraska 
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[Mr. Wuerry], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connatty], Secretary Acheson, 
General Marshall, and General Eisen- 
hower, John Foster Dulles, and others, 
who have spoken out and expressed their 
views, have rendered a great service to 
the American people. They have 
brought the issues into the open, where 
they should be. They have given the 
American people an opportunity to learn 
the various viewpoints, Certainly all of 
them are interested in preserving the 
American Republic and preserving free- 
dom in the world. 

It is not my purpose to review the ter- 
rible mistakes, the glaring blunders, and 
confused bungling, which have darkened 
and snarled our foreign policy. I shall 
not attempt to fix responsibility for the 
terrible turn our international fortunes 
have taken in the past 5 years. I shall 
not point out how, once again, we won 
a war and lost the peace—crushing not 
only our own hopes and aspirations, but 
also those of millions of freedom-loving 
people in many nations who looked to us 
for moral leadership and the betterment 
of the human race. 

We must forget the errors of the past. 
We must work together, and survey and 
plan the road that will lead to the pres- 
ervation of American liberty at home 
and the preservation of civilization for 
the rest of the world. The question be- 
fore is not—How did we get into this 
mess? but rather, How are we going to 
get out? 

Today there is a tendency among some 
supporters of the administration to label 
all those who disagree with them as re- 
actionaries and isolationists. There is 
a tendency by some in the conservative 
group to label administration support- 
ers as left-wingers, pinks, and interna- 
tionalists. Name-calling should stop. It 
is a time for cool, calculated, straight 
thinking. 

I have always felt that we should have 
a definite foreign policy which our peo- 
ple and the world could understand. 
On April 9, 1947, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, T said: 

I have a desire to keep communism out 
and water the roots of free government 
abroad, because that helps free government 
at home. But, I would like to know it is 
free government we are helping, a govern- 
ment which respects the dignity of the in- 
dividual man and which does not seek to 
subjugate him under an autocratic state, 
To bolster up tottering governments which 
oppress the great masses of their people and 
deny minorities their rights is not in keeping 
with American ideals. This is something 
we should settle now, not later when they 
do not need us any more. 


In February of 1949, before China had 
been taken over by Communist Russia, 
I-said: 


We must call forcefully to the attention of 
the people the shameful outcome of a for- 
eign policy which has placed millions of 
people in Europe and Asia under the tyranny 
of Soviet Russia. * * We must point 
out so all may understand the fallacy of 
spending billions of dollars to prop up West- 
ern Europe while we leave the back door wide 
open for Communist domination over 450,- 
000,000 helpless people in China, 


This is not isolationism. 
I supported and voted to approve the 
Charter of the United Nations in the 
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hope that it would develop into an in- 
strument for peace in the world. Up to 
this time, it has not been effective in 
preserving the peace. But with proper 
changes in the Charter, I think it can 
still serve a useful purpose. 

That is not isolationism. 

I supported and voted for the North 


Atlantic Pact. At that time I said: 


Now let me point out that the theory of 
the North Atlantic Pact is not new. In 1776 
at the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Benjamin Franklin said, We must 
all hang together or assuredly we shall hang 
separately.” 


The Atlantic Pact was not something 
new with me. I have continuously advo- 
cated a defensive pact of the free nations 
of the world and preparedness, since the 
close of World War I. On May 5, 1947, 
speaking to the American Legion in 
Indianapolis, I said: 


While war with Russia may not be immi- 
nent, we must be ready for any eventuality— 
strong, alert, and united at home. We have 
got to keep America a powerful enemy and 
a powerful friend abroad. * * * Until 
the nations of the world indicate their will- 
ingness to live in peace, let us go our way 
with an atomic bomb in one hand and the 
spirit of the cross in the other.. 
Our national defense must be based upon 
the ideals of our Republic. 


I continued: 


That means equal obligation as well as 
equal rights for every citizen. In the kind 
of world we live in today, in which things 
happen swiftly, equal obligation means to 
me universal military training. That is the 
only way to be ready on time when an emer- 
gency occurs. * * [stand for a highly 
trained Regular Army, backed by a well-or- 
ganized trained civillan reserve. We should 
have the best and strongest Navy and the 
best and strongest Air Force we can con- 
ceive. We had them in the recent war. Only 
fools would think of surrendering them now. 
No matter how hard we hope and pray, this 
world and this Nation have not yet finished 
with conflict for all time. Until the aggres- 
sor nations agree to lay down their arms and 
prove that they want to live in peace with us, 
let us keep our muscles hard. An America 
gone soft and flabby is an America inviting 
attack. Behind the front line of steel and 
fire we must keep our industry and labor 
and our agriculture ready. 

Today the American management and the 
American workmen have the finest know- 
how. They must be ready to produce with- 
out delay the food, munitions, and trans- 
portation to support the Armed Forcés. 
This is a cardinal principle. * + * Our 
fiscal policies must include a balanced 
budget, reduction of the debt and equitable 
distribution of the tax burden. Every ex- 
penditure of our Government, whether for 
use at home or abroad must be carefully 
scrutinized. * * [f we collapse finan- 
cially or if uncontrolled inflation results, 
America could easily drift into a dictator- 
ship. 


I believe what I said was sound then 
and I believe it is sound now. That is 
not isolationism. 

In March of 1948 I declared: 


We must, without delay, take leadership in 
bringing the God-fearing, peace-loving na- 
tions of the world together in a defensive 
pact joining the old world and the new for 
mutual protection against Communist dom- 
ination and enslavement. We must tell the 
aggressors, clearly and forcefully, that if any 
one of these nations is molested all will fight 
to preserve its freedom. We must leave no 
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room for doubt. That policy, if backed by 
powerful military strength, will avert war. 

We must take decisive action before 
it is too late. Delay will prove costly to us 
and the world. 


That is not isolationism. 

I do not believe that any thinking 
American wants to abandon Western 
Europe. Certainly, I do not. We have 
invested billions of dollars during and 
since World War II toward. the preser- 
vation of the free nations of Europe. 
Nearly all of us here in America are 
descendants of the people of those 
countries. 

Our civilization, our culture, our busi- 
ness, and our commerce are interwoven 
with theirs. They are dependent, in a 
large measure, upon us and we are de- 
pendent upon them. It is, therefore, to 
our advantage to work with them and 
cooperate with them. From a selfish 
point of view, it is much better that we 
stand together against Communist ag- 
gression rather than be placed in a posi- 
tion where we may have to face it alone. 
It is equally clear, however, that if the 
nations of Europe are not ready and will- 
ing to assume their share of the respon- 
sibility—if they are not willing to sac- 
rifice, to endure hardship, and fight for 
freedon.— there is nothing we can do 
except hurt ourselves if we pour our sub- 
Stance into Europe. 

I know, as do all other Senators, that 
it is less than 6 years since VE-day. 
These nations need more time to recover 
fully from the terrible tragedy of that 
war. So we approach the situation with 
sympathy and understanding. 

But we approach it also with a great 
sense of urgency. There is no time to 
be lost in making the free world strong 
once more. 

I do not believe that either the govern- 
ments or the people of the West Europe 
nations want to succumb to communism. 
In other words, it is to their advantage 
as well as to ours for them to make the 
big effort in their own behalf. 

So I feel that if we make it plain to 
them in no uncertain terms that they 
must do more for themselves, they will 
do more. 

That is not isolationism. 

America’s historic mission has been 
to set an example of progress under free- 
dom of the individual and to strive for 
cooperation and peace among all nations 
of the earth. 

Today that goal is challenged by a 
brutal, Godless force which seeks to de- 
stroy freedom, to wipe out religion, and 
to crush all the high ideals which give 
life mreaning and purpose. 

Communist aggression has brought us 
face to face with one paramount issue— 
whether we are to live in a peaceful 
world or whether wé are to be plunged 
into a war which could mean the de- 
struction of modern civilization. 

To prevent this tragedy requires the 
mobilization of all our national 
strength— military, industrial, financial, 
and spiritual. 

We must concentrate our efforts to- 
ward two vital objectives: 

First. To discourage further Commu- 
nist aggression and thereby prevent the 
terrible tragedy of another world war. 
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Second, To build the maximum de- 
fensive str-ngth of the United States and 
the nations that stand with us so as to 
insure victory if we are forced to fight in 
the cause of freedom. 

In order to do this, the Congress has 
been brought face to face with two great 
questions which must be answered now. 
The first deals with the constitutional 
rights and powers of the President to 
send American troops overseas without 
the consent of Congress. 

The second has to do with our part in 
the defense of Western Europe. It calls 
for the determination of policies by 
which we can make the greatest contri- 
bution to collective security. 

Every Member of Congress has been 
hearing from the folks back home about 
those issues. The American people are 
aroused. Thousands of letters have 
poured into my office from all sections 
of the Nation. 

The men and women who have written 
to me represent every walk of life. Of 
course, they are not constitutional law- 
yers or military experts. They do not 
pretend to be. They are just good citi- 
zens, loyal, patriotic Americans who be- 
lieve in the American way of life and 
who contribute every day to its mainte- 
nance. 

They are opposed to communism. 
They know that if we kave to fight for 
the preservation of our freedom they and 
their sons will pay dearly in suffering 
and sacrifice. They are willing to pay 
the price of liberty—but they want a pro- 
gram that truly reflects the will of the 
people—a policy and a lan the citizens 
can understand and approve. 

The sentiment expressed in the letters 
I have received is almost unanimous in 
opposition to the sending of ground 
forces to Europe at this time. 

On the first question, concerning the 
extent of the President's military author- 
ity, millions of words have been spoken 
and written. Various views have been 
expressed, 

The plain language of the Constitution 
designates the President as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
At the same time it gives to Congress 
the sole authority to declare war, to 
raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy and to make rules for 
the Government and regulations of the 
land and naval forces. 

Historic precedent recognizes the right 
of the President to send armed forces 
outside the United States when a sud- 
den emergency placed American lives 
or property in jeopardy. 

In some instances the President sought 
congressional consent before taking ac- 
tion. In other cases the approval of 
Congress was not requested at all. 

President Truman has taken the posi- 
tion that congressional approval is not 
required when he decides to send troops 
overseas to support his long-term for- 
eign policy, as contrasted to a sudden 
emergency of short duration. 

I do not agree with the stand taken 
by the President. In my opinion, it ex- 
poses the United States to the danger 
of a military dictatorship. 

It must be remembered that we are 
not in the midst of a sudden emergency 
requiring urgent and immediate protec- 
tion of American lives and property, 
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The present situation in Europe re- 
quires that we determine, as a national 
policy, whether we are to garrison Amer- 
ican troops in Europe on a permanent 
basis. High military experts have stated 
that we may have to keep.our soldiers in 
Europe for 10, 20, or 30 years. 

Approval of the North Atlantic Pact 
pledged the United States to assist any 
nation that might be attacked, But it 
did not give the President the right to 
make American troops a part of an in- 
ternational army without the consent of 
Congress. 

The framers of the Constitution never 
dreamed of giving the President unlim- 
ited power to employ American troops 
when and wherever he pleased. That is 
why they reserved to Congress the right 
to raise, finance, and govern the Armed 
Forces, as well as the exclusive power to 
declare war. 

It was never intended that one man 
should be vested with the power to in- 
volve the Nation in war, even though, as 
President of the United States, he is 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

The tragic mistakes in Korea—the 52,- 
000 casualties we have suffered—prove 
the wisdom of the founding fathers in 
limiting the power of the President. But 
it will be recalled that President Truman 
did not call it war. He said it was mere- 
ly police action on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

I have been a military man all my life 
and it is my firm conviction that no man, 
no matter how good he may be, is good 
enough to be vested with such vast power 
and authority. 

I believe most Americans agree that 
our national interest demands that we 
join with the nations of Western Europe 
in mutual defense against Communist 
aggression. 


The second question, therefore, is not 


whether we are to help Europe, but how 
we can do it most effectively. Different 
views have been expressed as to how 
this should be done. They fall into two 
principal classifications: 

On one hand it has been proposed that 
we send four divisions of ground troops 
overseas immediately to supplement the 
two occupation divisions now in Ger- 
many. It has been admitted by our mili- 
tary leaders, including General Marshall, 
General Eisenhower and others, that 
these troops would be of no great stra- 
tegic military value. They contend that 
the presence of the four additional di- 
visions would have a great psychological 
effect on the people of Western Europe— 
that their morale would be lifted and 
they would be encouraged to strengthen 
their own military defense. 

On the other hand there are those who 
believe that the ground troops should 
be provided from the nearly 300,000,000 
population of the anti-Communist coun- 
tries of Europe. They believe that the 
United States should provide the air and 


sea power of a well rounded plan of 


defense. 

I have given the various proposals 
carefu} study and I want to tell the 
Senate why I oppose sending ground 
troops to Europe at this time. 

The first job we must do here in Amer- 
ica is to convert our giant industrial ca- 
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pacity to the production of planes, tanks, 
ships, weapons, munitions, and food for 
ourselves and our allies. This involves 
great manpower. Armies cannot win 
wars without the tools to work with. 
Therefore, our industrial manpower 
must be preserved at the highest pos- 
sible level. 

We must balance our military force in 
such a way as to interfere as little as 
possible with the needs of defense pro- 
duction, 

In some quarters it has been suggested 
that we should organize and maintain a 
ground force of 100 divisions. That 
would mean an Army of more than 6,- 
000,000 men at a cost of about $60,000,- 
000,000 a year. Lengthening our lines to 
supply a part of that army in Europe 
would increase the cost. 

If, in addition, we undertake to build 
the kind of Air Force and Navy we must 
have, the total cost would bankrupt our 
Nation in a short time and we would de- 
stroy ourselves through financial suicide. 

I believe we can be of greater service 
by conserving manpower for production 
and by adopting fiscal policies that will 
preserve our financial stability. 

Instead of maintaining a huge ground 
army at tremendous cost I have advo- 
cated building the strongest Air Force in 
the world. In that way we can have 
complete supremacy in the air and 
enough planes to carry our ground forces 
to any part of the world. 

I favor the establishment of air bases 
in Europe. I am convinced that Ameri- 
can jet fighters and bombers, together 
with the knowledge that we have stored 
bombs of all types in the countries of 
Western Europe, would have a greater 
psychological and moral effect than four 
divisions of ground troops. Let me say 
also that mastery of the air over Europe 
would be a greater deterrent to war than 
any ground force we could send. 

I favor building the most powerful 
Navy, so that we, together with Great 
Britain, will have complete command of 
the sea. 

T would maintain here at home a well- 
trained Regular Army of modest size. 
It would be equipped with the most mod- 
ern and finest weapons. It would be 
the fastest and most powerful striking 


force with the greatest fire power the 


world has ever known. It would be 
completely motorized and could be moved 
with great speed by air and sea wherever 
it might be needed. 

I would build up a great potential of 
trained men for the ground forces by 
calling them up for 1 year of intensive 
military training beginning at the age of 
18. After the training period of not over 
1 year, they would be free to continue 
their education or to enter upon civilian 
jobs. They would then become mem- 
bers of the Organized Reserve or the 
National Guard. 

This plan would cut down the cost of 
defense and at the same time would give 
the Nation a great reservoir of trained 
young men to fill the ranks of our ground 
forces in any emergency. 

But to send ground troops to Europe 
at this time is, in my opinion, a mistake 
and unnecessary risk. Certainly they 
could not contribute much, if anything, 
if Russia decides to move, They would 
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be exposed to slaughter, with no chance 
of escape. 

It is my firm conviction that we should 
not send ground troops to Europe until 
such time as Western Europe has built 
up her armies to the point where our 
combined forces could make a real de- 
fense against Red invasion. 

As the situation stands at present, we 
have no firm assurance of how far West- 
ern Europe wil! go in her own defense. 
We have no guaranty that the divisions 
will be provided. 

Without concrete evidence we will 
merely be gambling the lives of the men 
in the additional divisions we send 
abroad, because they will not be able to 
get out. 

The advantages of establishing Ameri- 
can air bases on the European Conti- 
nent are immediately apparent. 

The Air Force we placed there would 
be hard hitting and able to cause real 
damage to an invader. Its morale value 
would be greater among Europeans. 
Such a force would be mobile. It would 
be able to fly itself out of trouble if 
necessary. 

Mr. President, I believe the plan I have 
outlined would enable us to put our de- 
fense program on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

We would have a better chance to 
maintain the solvency of our Nation and 
at the same time produce the most effec- 
tive defense of Western Europe against 
the threat of Communist aggression. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Earlier in the day I asked 
the junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BENTON] a question concerning the 
assurances which were given to the 
Senate about a year and one-half ago 
thai the North Atlantic Treaty would not 
be implemented except under the au- 
thority and within the jurisdiction of the 
Congress of the United States. As I 
understood the answer of the Senator 
from Connecticut, it was that he would 
rather not comment on' that question 
because he was not familiar with the 
record. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania was 
a Member of this body when we were 
debating the North Atlantic Treaty, was 
he not? 

Mr, MARTIN. I was. 

Mr. CAIN. Therefore, I wonder 
whether the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will give us the 
benefit of his views as to the reason why, 
in his opinion, the assurances so strong- 
ly stated by the administration 2 years 
or 1½ years ago are not presently being 
given any credence or being lived up to? 

Mr. MARTIN. The statements, made 
at that time by several outstanding 
Americans, to my mind were not only 
very assuring to the Members of the 
United States Senate, but were also very 
assuring to the American people, sug- 
gesting, as they did, that measures to 
implement the treaty would first be 
brought to the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. CAIN, Did not those assurances 
indicate to those of us in the Senate that 
when the time came to implement the 
North Atlantic Pact, we would not be 
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necessarily confronted with a constitu- 
tional question, but that we would be 
confronted with the question of imple- 
menting a treaty which, through the as- 
surances given by those distinguished 
Americans, was to be the sole responsi- 
bility of the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. MARTIN. That was the assur- 
ance we had at that time, and that is 
one of the reasons why the treaty, or 
pact, was ratified by so large a majority 
of the Senate. I think it was reassuring 
to the people of the United States, who 
have always been afraid of what we refer 
to as entangling foreign alliances. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania think the North Atlantic 
Treaty would have been ratified in its 
present form had it not been for those 
assurances which were given to the 
Senate and the Nation by some of the 
most prominent and outstanding Amer- 
icans? 

Mr. MARTIN. I feel that the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington is 
absolutely correct in the implication that 
the treaty would not have been ratified, 
at least not without considerable oppo- 
sition, if those assurances had not been 
given by those very outstanding Ameri- 
can patriots, 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to ask an- 
other question, if I may, because of my 
very great interest in this matter. If 
the assurances which were so strongly 
worded and were so strongly given dur- 
ing the debate on the question of rati- 
fication of the North Atlantic Treaty are 
now to be ignored and are not to be 
lived up to, in what sort of a position 
does that put future Senates and future 
Congresses? To my mind, it means 
that in the future we will unfortunately 
find it most difficult to regard assurances 
as meaning anything other than a series 
Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania think my posi- 
tion on this matter is fairly reasonable, 
or valid? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the Senator’s 
position is most reasonable. I consider 
it to be most unfortunate that any ques- 
tion should now be raised about the 
meaning of the assurances which were 
given. 

A reading of the debates in the Senate 
in times past, when treaties have been 
discussed and statements have been 
made such as those made on this floor 
in connection with the meaning and 
interpretation of the North Atlantic 
Pact will disclose that the intent of 
Congress, as expressed in such state- 
ments, has been carried out. I think 
that has strengthened the United States 
and has strengthened the faith of the 
people of the country in their Congress 
and in their Chief Executive. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania recall, as I do, that the 
Secretary of State appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate in July 1949, as I recall the date, and 
in answer to questions from members 
representing both political parties, he 
said that, without question, the jmple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact, if 
it were ratified, in the future would be 
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the responsiblity, not of the Chief Execu- 
tive, but of the legislative branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. MARTIN. All of us recall that 
very well, and the records disclose that 
what the Senator from Washington has 
just said is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania see any reason why this 
body, if a majority of its Members wish 
to commit ground forces of the United 
States to an international army in peace- 
time, should not forget the Senate reso- 
lution which is now pending, and en- 
deavor to have the committees re- 
sponsible report either a bill or a joint 
resolution, which would give some mean- 
ing to and effectuate the assurances 
which we received several years ago? 

Mr. MARTIN. In reply, I should like 
to make the comment that for some little 
time I have been considering preparing 
an address on the question of whether 
the Congress can, under the Constitu- 
tion, delegate its powers. That ques- 
tion relates to tariff making and many 
other matters. At one time I thought I 
would deliver that speech during the 
present. debate; but it seemed that it 
would be much better to limit this de- 
bate more to the point immediately at 
issue. 

However, to my mind it is very doubt- 
ful governmental procedure when any 
body or branch of the Government which 
is given certain powers by the Constitu- 
tion attempts to delegate any of its pow- 
ers or any of the authority it receives 
under the Constitution. I am very 
doubtful whether a right to make such 
a delegation exists. 

Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, I like to 
think that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will find it convenient to prepare 
such a statement, in order that the other 
Members of the Senate may benefit from 
his views. 

I should like to ask another question, 
if the Senator will yield to me again. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. If by way of argument we 
assume that the pending Senate resolu- 
tion or the concurrent resolution which 
is on the calendar is rejected—and let 
me say that in my opinion both of them 
are meaningless, so far as being binding 
on the Chief Executive is concerned— 
what, if anything, could be done to pre- 
vent the Executive from committing 
American forces to an international 
army in peacetime? 

Mr. MARTIN. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington, 
let me say that matter has given me a 
great deal of worry and I have given 
it much thought. I mentioned in my 
address that I did not care how good or 
how able the man was, I felt it danger- 
ous that so much power should be given 
to one individual. 

Mr. CAIN. Whether the Executive 
was a Democrat or a Republican, the 
Senator would valiantly oppose Presi- 
dents having such authority in peace- 
time, would he not? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize for this personal reference, but I 
have had the good fortune to be rather 
well acquainted with the Chief Execu- 
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tives of America for more than a third of 
a century, and there has not been among 
them one to whom I should have wanted 
to give such authority, although I have 
had implicit confidence in all of them. 
But it is too much power to place in the 
hands of any one man. I feel that it is 
exactly what our forefathers had in mind 
in establishing and organizing this Gov- 
ernment. They did not want to take the 
chance. For 8 years they had fought a 
war in which there had been terrible suf- 
fering, with great loss of life and of 
property, to free themselves from the 
domination of one-man rule. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it not a sad fact that 
while the Executive of this country feels 
satisfied that he can do as he likes with 
reference to committing American forces 
in peacetime to an international army, 
neither of the resolutions now pending 
before the Senate is calculated to test 
the question of whether he does or does 
not possess such authority? I should 
like also to ask, is it not a fact that, re- 
gardless of which one of the two resolu- 
tions the Senate may adopt, and regard- 
less of whether both of them should be 
adopted, the signature of the President 
of the United States will not be required, 
and they cannot become effective and 
binding upon him, as the law of the 
land? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am 
very fearful that the assumption of the 
able Senator from Washington is 
correct. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has appreciated this opportunity 
of exchanging views with his friend and 
colleague from Pennsylvania. As a 
Member of this great body, which de- 
voted so much pains and thought and 
time and energy to the creation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, my heart is ex- 
tremely heavy that all of us, seemingly, 
should find ourselves in the position, 
after having constructed a house, of 
being given no voice in the determina- 
tion of who shall live in it. The Execu- 
itve has claimed as a part of his preroga- 
tives—and at least it is within his own 
hands—the decision of what he may do 
in the future with the lives of Americans, 
while he contemplates the use of the 
Congress merely as a currency exchange 
to provide moneys with which to support 
people throughout the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ad- 
dress this particular question to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. After all, is not 
the answer to be found in the power 
given by the Constitution to the Con- 
gress in the form of control of the purse? 
We can amend any appropriation bill; 
we can rescind appropriations which 
were made by the Eighty-first Congress; 
we can earmark and delimit any appro- 
priation which may be made by this 
Congress for the 1952 budget. So, while 
we cannot prevent the President from 
making a commitment, we can prevent 
his carrying out the commitment. The 
one power which the Constitution gives 
the President is the power of the sword, 
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but to the Congress is given the power of 
the purse. If the Congress does not use 
that power, the fault will not lie at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, but will lie here. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington thoroughly agrees with his friend 
from Illinois that the Congress could, by 
the denial of appropriations, prevent the 
commitment of American troops to an 
international army in peacetime. But, 
from my point of view, there is one very 
sound reason why we should not do that. 
The reason is that the United States of 
America must have a standing army of 
some size. Every American, within and 
without the Congress, will support that 
statement. If it is true that the Presi- 
dent can exercise sufficient authority 
within himself to commit American 
forces to an international army in peace- 
time, it follows likewise that, whatever 
size the American Army may be, the 
President may send all or any part of it 
to Europe. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I may say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. Unless the Congress 
wanted to prevent the President from 
having any army at all, as I understand 
the situation, he could carry out his 
wishes with respect to the location’of 
troops; could he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am afraid the Səna- 
tor from Washington is error, because 
I think it is possible for us to write into 
legislatior a delimiting proviso which 
would prevent the use of any funds for 
the transportation, subsistence, or pay 
of any troops in any theeter of the world 
te which we do not want them to be 
sent. 

Mr. CAIN. I hope I am wrong, and 
I appreciate deeply the comment of the 
Senator from Illinois. I should like to 
add, if I may in the time of the Senator 
from Illinois, that I think what he sug- 
gests would be a most undesirable, 
though perhaps a possible way of solv- 
ing the question which confronts us at 
this time. The only honest way, the 
only decent way, as the Senator from 
Illinois and I strongly feel, is to face this 
question forthrightly and have Congress 
pass a bill which, if signed by the Presi- 
dent, would either authorize him or for- 
bid his taking the authority into his 
own hands. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who, I am sorry to ncte, has 
left the floor. I was very much inter- 
ested in the very apologetic speech which 
he delivered. Had the Senator been as 
much interested in some of these ques- 
tions, when the question of ratification 
of the United Nations Charter was be- 
fore the Senate, as he is now, in my 
opinion it is barely possible he might 
have voted differently. 

I had only intended to speak for about 
a minute and a half or two minutes 
more, when I was interrupted. I intend 
now to take all the time I need, because 
my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania has left, and, therefore, I know 
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that I shail not burden him. But I sug- 
gest that he may possibly read with 
profit what I am about to say. 

Mr. President, who is responsible for 
the deplorable condition which the Sen- 
ator mentioned a few moments ago? 
The people of the United States are far 
too wise to blame President Truman and 
the Democratic Party. Let the Republi- 
can Party take its full share of the blame. 
The Republican Party had delegates at 
the conference in San Francisco. The 
Republicans who were delegates voted 
unanimously to report the United Na- 
tions Charter to the United States Sen- 
ate for ratification. My distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania said that he 
voted for it, 

O Mr. President, we were going to 
have peace, and nothing but peace. 
When some of us dared to suggest that 
the Charter should not have the veto 
power in it, we were called warmongers, 
and it was stated that some of us who 
opposed the United Nations Charter were 
for war, while those who voted for it 
were for peace. Today my distinguished 
friend admits that we are in a terrible 
mess. I say, Mr. President, that those 
who voted for the United Nations Char- 
ter with the veto power in it are just as 
responsible as is the President of the 
United States or as is the Democratic 
Party, which, in the last analysis, is re- 
sponsible for it. 

I desire to read one paragraph of the 
warning which I gave to the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, as 
well as to other Senators who were here 
at that time. Upon that occasion I said, 
in volume 91, part 6, page 8188 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I would unhesitatingly vote for the Char- 
ter if I felt that it offered even the tiniest 
hope of a permanent peace. But, in spite 
of that, Mr. President, I feel from the bottom 
of my heart that the adoption of the Char- 
ter—and, make sure, we are going to imple- 
ment it—will mean perpetuating war. I feel 
that it will mean the enslavement of mil- 
lions of people from Poland to India, from 
Korea to Java, as well as people in many 
other places on this earth. 


Mr. CAIN and Mr. DIRKSEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Fresident, I de- 
cline to yield. 

Mr. President, I continued, as follows: 

Mr. President, I feel that the adoption of 
the Charter will be one step more toward 
compulsory military conscription, and all 
that which goes with war. 


Today we have conscription, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Today there are millions of sad 
homes in this country because of the fact 
that the United Nations Charter contain- 
ing the veto provision, which some of us 
tried to eliminate, was adopted. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
this afternoon to recount all the con- 
servative steps that got us into what my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
calls the mess in which we are today; but 
I invite attention to the fact that when 
our delegates met in San Francisco, mil- 
lions of American troops were across the 
water. At that time we were, by far, the 
most powerful Nation on earth, and when 
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we said something, we had the power to 
enforce it. I asked at that time that 
veterans who fought in the war should 
have something to say about the kind of 
peace we would have. Were any vet- 
erans sent to San Francisco? Was there 
among the persons representing the 
United States anyone who had lost an 
arm or a leg or who had fought in the 
fox holes? Not one. All those boys were 
good for was to fight and die. We 
wanted to get it all done in a hurry. The 
only veteran in the entire delegation was 
a delegate from the State of Minnesota, 
who had served as an aide on a ship. 

Mr. President, we are spending weeks 
in finding out whether we should send 
four divisions or six divisions abroad, and 
who is going to have the right to order 
them around; whether they are going to 
be slaughtered, and all that sort of thing. 
We have heard it discussed this after- 
noon upon the Senate floor. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas Mr. CONNALLY] had a good deal to 
say in his speech about democracy. He 
said we fought World War I for democ- 
racy, that we were going to teach Ger- 
many democracy. By a strange irony of 
fate, Mr. President, I hold in my hand 
the manual of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It is a document 
which they hand out to all new citizens 
when they are sworn in. I shall read the 
first paragraph of it and then contrast it 
with the words of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Texas who said we were 
going to teach the Germans democracy 
and that that is why we went into World 
War I. A few years after that war was 
over Senator after Senator rose on the 
Senate floor to apologize for having got- 
ten the United States into World War I. 
Some of them are still Members of this 
body. 

As I say, Mr. President, this is a docu- 
ment which the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution hand out. Let us see 
how it squares with what the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, stated. I want to read the first para- 
graph. 

It is entitled “The Growth of Free- 
dom”, and reads: 

The idea of freedom is very old. Hun- 
dreds of years ago there lived in the forests 
of northern Europe a people called Teutons. 


That means Germans, 

They were free and independent. They 
elected their chiefs by voting by voice. 
They respected women and believed in 
homes. Some of these tribes were Angles 
and Saxons. Many of them went over to 
what is now called England and settled there. 
They took with them their love of freedom. 


Those are the men, who, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution say in 
their manual, practiced democracy hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years ago. We 
are now told by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas that we went to 
Europe to save democracy. 

It was my good fortune last summer 
to go to Germany and Austria. I repeat 
what I said on the Senate floor when I 
returned, that our Department of State 
made every single mistake in dealing 
with those people that it could possibly 
make. It did not miss one single mis- 
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take that I can think of. The Depart- 
ment now asks us again to follow the 
same old leadership. 

For a moment, Mr. President, let us 
consider Austria. From time immemo- 
rial Austria has fought Germany. They 
have been deadly enemies. The Prus- 
sians in Germany fought with Austria 
as far back as anyone can remember. 
They went to Austria and assassinated 
Dollfuss, the Chancellor of Austria, and 
then with thousands and thousands of 
troops Hitler marched into Austria. 

In the public square in an Austrian 
city there is a great building which is 
called the House of Tears.” It gets its 
name from the fact that Hitler took all 
the leading Austrians and anyone who 
was of any moment at all and put them 
in that building, where their heads were 
cut off. In every post of office Aus- 
trians were removed and their places 
taken by Germans. Even the M:yor of 
Vienna was a German. More than 75 
percent of the Austrian women were 
raped. That valiant little country of 
less than 17,000,000 was fighting the 
Germans, 

When our troops neared Austria the 
Austrians went up on buildings and 
waved white shirts, white handkerchiefs, 
and anything white they could get hold 
of, hoping that at last the Americans 
would come in. But the Americans did 
not go in, Mr. President. The Germans 
had fied, but on the outskirts of Austria 
the Americans stopped, and permitted 
the Russians to enter Austria. What 
was left of that small country was rav- 
aged by the Russians. The women were 
raped again, buildings were torn down, 
and Russians were put in charge of 
everything. 

What then was done by the very lead- 
ers whom we are called upon to follow 
today? The most unlettered farmer in 
the State of Washington, the State of 
Illinois, or in the State of Alabama, a 
man who has never gone to school for 
1 day in his life, who buys 48 acres of 
land inside a section, at the very outset 
wants an easement so that he can drive 
into his 48 acres and drive out again. 
It does not take a college graduate, it 
does not take a Secretary of State, it 
does not take an ambassador, to think 
of that, because a man without any edu- 
cation at all knows that much. But 
what did our leaders do? They allowed 
the Russians to make a complete en- 
circlement of Prague, a complete en- 
circlement of Berlin, and a complete en- 
circlement of Vienna. Before an Ameri- 
can can go into any one of those three 
cities he must bow down to a Russian 
officer and say, “Please, may I go in?” 
We sacrificed thousands upon thousands 
of our boys to let Russia have it all, so 
that if an American soldier goes there 
he cannot enter Prague, Berlin, or Vienna 
without getting the consent of the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Iagain decline to yield. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pick 
up the Washington Star of today, and 
on the front page I see a report to the 
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effect that Russia refuses even to con- 
sider returning the 670 ships which she 
obtained from the United States under 
lend-lease during World War II. I was 
in Alaska when Mr. Harry Hopkins sent 
planes to Russia. The Russians would 
not even let Wendell Willkie, when he 
made his trip around the world, see 
Russia. They staged a little fighting for 
him. They would not let the United 
States, which was at that time their 
ally, fly even one of those airplanes to 
Russia. They would not even let the 
United States Army fly those planes 
within 545 miles of Russia. They would 
not let those planes go any further than 
Fairbanks, Alaska. They could not even 
be flown to Nome. The Russians took 
those airplanes out of Fairbanks, 545 
miles from Russian territory. They 
said, “You must surrender them here. 
We are not going to let you fly over Rus- 
sian territory.” At that time they were 
supposed to be fighting along with the 
United States. Did their orders about 
the planes put our Government on 
guard? Oh no. In the conference 
which framed the United Nations Char- 
ter at San Francisco the country which 
was directly responsible for the veto was 
not Russia. It was not China. The 
countries responsible were the United 
States and England, as anyone who has 
read the proceedings knows. 

Today my good friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] says that the United 
Nations Charter must be amended. Any- 
one who has read it knows that it is 
impossible to amend the United Nations 
Charter. It contains no provision for 
amending it. That very fact was dis- 
cussed time and time again on the floor 
of the Seante, Yet the Senator from 
Pennsylvania talks about amending the 
United Nations Charter. He says he 
voted for it. He says he voted for the 
Atlantic Pact. I submit that if we had 
had the right kind of United Nations 
Charter there would never have been any 
necessity for any Atlantic Pact or any 
other kind of pact. 

Mr. President, we have suffered 53,000 
casualties in Korea. If 53,000 Ameri- 
cans have been killed and wounded in 
Korea I say that the Senate that was 
here at the time we adopted the United 
Nations Charter in the form in which it 
is today, is just as responsible as is the 
Chief Executive of the United States, 
who sent the GI’s to Korea, because if 
we had had the right kind of United 
Nations we would never have had the 
trouble in Korea, and in all probability 
we would have had peace ever since 
World War II ended. 

O Mr. President, it was said to us 
at that time on the floor of the Senate, 
“We are going to have a great family 
of nations. We are going to do away 
with all distinctions of religion, race, 
and color. We will have a great brother- 
hood in which every one will be every- 
body else’s sister and brother.” I ex- 
pected to see some of my colleagues from 
the South walk arm in arm down the 
streets of Washington with men of other 
color and nationality. Instead of that, 
today if a soldier who has lost an arm, 
but happens not to be white, goes into 
a restaurant, he will not be served even 
a cup of coffee. Then we wonder where 
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communism comes from, as did my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
this afternoon. 

At the council table when the United 
Nations meets there are brown men, 
yellow men, black men, and white men. 
We wo.der why some of the countries in 
Asia do not like us. Do we stop to con- 
sider that members of those races can- 
not come into the United States? We 
say that they do not make good citizens. 
We say to the Chinese, “Only 107 of you 
can come here in a year.” We did not 
get that many in without a hard fight. 
We say to the people of India, “You can- 
not come here.” Only 101 of th2m came 
in, after a hard fight. Then we wonder 
why the countries in Asia do not throw 
their arms around the ambassadors and 
delegates from the United States to the 
United Nations. 

We are debating tle question whether 
we shall pass a simple resolution or a 
concurrent resolution. The United Na- 
tions Charter was going to give us peace. 
Its proponents stated that they would 
drive out of public life any person who 
dared to vote against ratification of the 
United Nations Charter. They boasted 
how strong they were. They had the 
greatest propaganda machine in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Now, instead of peace, we find perpet- 
ual war. We find Eiserhower, Bradley, 
and all the other generals saying that 
we must prepare for at least 10 years 
more, r perhaps 25 yc-rs more. 

My distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvar-‘a said this afternoon that we have 
inflation. If anyone doubts that we have 
infiation, let him try to live decently on 
a small salary. 

Mr. President, during World War I and 
World War II the Congress of the United 
States faced every single problem deal- 
ing with food tuat we are facing today. 
Yet there is not a single law upon the 
statute books to control inflation. 

In World War I 72,000 new million- 
aires were created. In World War II 
so many new millionaires were created 
that they have iot yet been counted. 

After World War I hundreds of brand- 
new trucks and cars were pushed into 
the ovean—anything to get rid of them. 
I tried to get jeeps for some of the sol- 
diers who wanted to buy jeeps which had 
been used, but there was so much red 
tape surrounding a poor litile jeep that 
it was almost impossible for a soldier to 
get one. 

In Italy millions of dollars’ worth of 
war material was sold. How much was it 
sold for? One cent on the dollar. 

Today my friend from Pennsylvania 
talks about inflation. Other Senators 
have talked about the national debt going 
up and up and up. The other day we 
were discussing whether $5,000 or $10,000 
was required to maintain one soldier in 
Europe. It was finally decided that only 
$5,000 was required if he were not fight- 
ing, but that if he were equipped to fight 
it would require $10,000. The national 
debt goes up and up and up. 

I say in all sincerity that if Members 
of the Senate were the directors of a cor- 
poration and had been elected directors 
at a time when all the corporation owed 
was $35,000,000,000, and if after 8 or 10 
years, instead of owing $35,000,000,000, 
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the corporation owed nearly $300,000,- 
000,000, they would be fired. The stock- 
holders would look around and get some- 
one else to manage the corporation. 

We are asked now to follow the same 
old leadership. The only argument for 
a simple resolution or a concurrent reso- 
lution is what? The same men who used 
to call us together during World War II 
and give us advice, saying that we must 
do this or that to insure peace, are tes- 
tifying before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Foreign 
R2lations, and handing us the same kind 
of talk they gave us in 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941, and all through the war. It is not 
a pleasant task to call the attention of 
the Senate to a situation such as this. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


A fcw moments ago I was interrupted 
by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], who stated that 
he had not yielded quite as much time 
as I thought he had yielded. I was talk- 
ing abcut the men working on the rail- 
roads. I repeat that if there ever was a 
patriotic group of men in America, it was 
the railroad workers in World War II. 
There were 21 percent fewer workers 
than there were befcr2 the war started. 
That group sent its boys to fight, as did 
other groups of the American people. 
That 21 percent repiesented the younger 
men. Nevertheless, the railroads hauled 
twice as much freight, with poorer equip- 
ment, as they had ever hauled in any 
year in their history. 

With the inflation which I mentioned 
a little whilt ago, and with the cost of 
living going up and up and up, those rail- 
road workers wanted to take care of their 
families. Other private industries had 
granted increases. The railroads, with 
the largest profits they had ever had, re- 
fused to raisc the pay of some of the 
railroad workers. The Government 
stepped in and said, “We will take over 
the railroads, and then you cannot 
strike.” Yet ever since the Government 
assumed control of the railroads in 
August 1950, the ownership has been 
entirely a paper ownership, fictitious in 
every way. 

The issue was brought squarely before 
the Congress. Certain committees were 
forced to use much valuable time away 
from legislative business to examine into 
the breakdown of labor-management 
relations in an industry which has always 
ben regarded as the best example of 
effective and pz:aceful settlement of 
disputes, 

Mr. President, did the leadership that 
wanted to get the workmen and the rail- 
road managements together consult a 
man like Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Wayne Morse, with his invaluable ex- 
perience as Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board? Oh, no, they 
ignored him. The men in the saddle did 
not want that kind of a Republican, with 
his world of experience, offering any ad- 
vice. The Senator from Oregon said, I 
could settle the strike in 24 hours,” and 
in my opinion he could have settled it 
in 24 hours. 

What sort of reasonable pressure 
should the Government exert on man- 
agement during this time when the rail- 
roads are under its direct control, to the 
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end that the dispute with the workers 
will come to an end, and the roads can 
be turned back to their private owners? 
Well, for one thing, if the Government 
should tuke, impound, and possibly use 
part of the profits the roads are making 
during this period of Government opera- 
tions, we would see how quickly the roads 
would seek to get a settlement with the 
workers. 

If workers are denied the right to use 
the economic weapon we have all recog- 
nized as theirs, the right to strike, be- 
cause they have now become employees 
of the Government, why are they denied 
the rights and privileges of Govern- 
ment workers? They are either work- 
ing for the Government or they are not 
working for it. It cannot be said, on the 
one hand, that they are and, on the 
other hand, that they are not. Govern- 
ment operation is becoming almost a 
permanent way of running the railroads, 
for remember this has lasted already 
since last August. Then how about add- 
ing another catezory to the list of bene- 
fits accorded Government workers, and 
include the railroad workers in it; charg- 
ing the costs up to the profits earned 
by the railroads themselves? Let us see 
what that would mean. The men 
working on the railroads would then be 
treated as Government employees. 
Railroad workers would then be entitled 
to the 5-day workweek with overtime 
pay for extra days worked. They would 
get 15 days’ sick leave with pay a year. 
And they would get 26 days a year vaca- 
tion. As workers in private employment 
on the roads, such benefits have never 
been theirs. Well, why not let them 
have these benefits now, for they are 
really Government employees? How 
long do Senators think it would be be- 
fore the carriers would authorize their 
managers to get together and settle their 
differences with railroad men if they 
faced the prospect of according their 
workers equally fair treatment with that 
given Government employees? Even the 
bloated bondholders clipping rich cou- 
pons on railroad earnings these days, or 
the Wall Street conspirators who manip- 
ulate these roads for high stakes, would 
get scared enough by such a move to 
force a quick settlement. 

If this is a system of Government 
management of railroads, just tell us 
with whom the workers are to bargain 
for a settlement right now. The car- 
riers claim they no longer own and op- 
erate the roads, so they pass the buck 
to the Government. But the Govern- 
ment which seized the roads does not 
really consider itself as the manager of 
them, and so the Government does not 
feel obliged to bargain with the workers. 
Instead, the Government just issues 
orders“ that workers report for duty, 
never get sick, and then gives these 
workers a “token” raise of a fraction of 
the increase in pay all other workers 
in the country are winning in the give- 
and-take of that collective-bargaining 
process which characterizes a free labor 
movement. No, railroad workers are 
made into second-class citizens, denied 
the rights accorded all other free Ameri- 
can workers in industry, but are not 
given any of the rights granted by law 
to civil servants, 
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What was behind this token raise 
granted by the Army to railroad work- 
ers? Well, as nearly as I can figure it 
out, it was supposed to be salve on the 
wounds which workers had receive at 
the hands of mediators who had failed 
miserably to effect a just settlement, for 
it does not begin to meet the needs of 
railroad workers to pay for the high cost 
of living out of their wages. After a 
series of wildcat strikes of discontented 
and frustrated men who felt that they 
were not getting justice, the Department 
of the Army used its big muscles to order 
the workers back to work, and to stay 
on the job, take a tiny token wage in- 
crease and “like it.” 

Is this the American way to treat work- 
ers? Is this the way to get on with the 
defense effort? Is this how we reward 
those who work? And why, if any wage 
increase was justified, did not the Army 
undertake a study of the situation and 
come up with a real wage adjustment 
that would have settled the matter per- 
manently? Could it possibly be that the 
Brass Hats of the Pentagon have been 
listening too well to the blandishments 
of those synthetic “colonels” from rail- 
road management whose other guise is 
that of employers who have a big stake 
in not reaching any settlement with the 
workers so long as the Government will 
exercise only token control of the roads? 

No, Mr. President, this is not a healthy 
situation. It ought to stop right now for 
the good of the railroads themselves, the 
workers, and all of us. The Government 
now controls and ostensibly runs the 
- railroads. The Government can effect 
a decent and just settlement with these 
railroad workers directly and immedi- 
ately, if the Government is disposed to 
do so. 

Or—and this is the other alternative 
I want to suggest—I would say to rail- 
road management—— 

Give the men what they have coming to 
them in increased wages, what they are ask- 
ing for and what you apparently consider a 
just demand, and forget for the period of the 
emergency changes in rules of work. For 
these working rules are complicated and 
little understood by most of us everyday 
citizens. They are the cause of conflict 
which obscures the real issue, and that is 
enough of an increase in pay to cover the 
costs of living for this grand body of men. 
So just put aside all these proposed rule 
changes for the emergency period, and get 
that wage adjustment into effect, and you 
will see that peace is unce more restored to 
our railroad industry. 


Why not act now like patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens? I appeal to railroad man- 
agement and workers in the name of 
fairness, of justice, and of the strength- 
ening of all those ties of friendship that 
bind us together in a great democracy. 


PROFITS OF NORTH DAKOTA MILL AND ELEVATOR 


Mr. President, I also wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate an article 
which appeared in the Grand Forks 
(N. Dak.) Herald of March 13, 1951. It 
is entitled “North Dakota Mill Forwards 
Check for $500,000.” Iread the first two 
paragraphs: . 

One-half million dollars of the profits of 
the North Dakota Mill and Elevator here was 
sent Monday to the treasurer of the State of 
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North Dakota by R. M. Stangler, general 
manager. 

The check makes a millton dollars that 
has been paid from the profits of the mill to 
the State in a biennium, A previous check 
for $500,000 was mailed to the treasurer April 
30, 1949, a little less than 2 years ago. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the article 
may be printed in full at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 

To Pay Bonus 

The check mailed Monday was for the 
fund to pay the adjusted compensation or 
bonus of the World War II veterans, as was 
the one mailed 2 years ago. 

The check will be paid from the working 
capital of the mill which Monday morning 


was $1,155,156.77, according to the account- 


ing department. That fund represented 
profits of the mill. In the 2 years just closed 
audits of the mill showed profits of about 
$700,000, The million dollars, in the lan- 
guage of one State mill official, represents 
“a lot of taxes“ that might have to be paid 
were it not for the mill profits. 
OPENED IN 1920'S 
The million dollars paid for the service- 
men’s fund is in addition to $1,119,687.93 
that the mill previously turned over to the 
State for the retirement of the construction 
and operation bonds issued in the early 


twenties to finance the opening of the State- 
owned industry. 

While there has been no appraisal of the 
mill in recent years, it is generally conceded 
that the replacement costs today would far 
exceed the entire payments of the State. 

An estimate of the total value of the mill 
and elevators with inventories and accounts 
was placed at about fifteen or sixteen million 
dollars by P. R. Fossen, chief accountant. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
sert this article in the Recor for the 
reason that it seems to be absolutely im- 
possible for the senior Senator from 
North Dakota to impress on the other 
Senators in this body that the indus- 
tries established by the Non-Partisan 
League in North Dakota in 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 have had any great success. 

The insurance department in North 
Dakota alone saved the farmers more 
than $100,000,000; to be exact, nearly 
$107,000,000. The profits of the Bank of 
North Dakota for years and years, since 
it was opened for business on August 
19, 1919, have been approximately $1,- 
000,000. Even in the years when we 
first organized it, the profits were in the 
neighborhood of half a million dollars 
a year. It seems impossible to get into 
the heads of some of my colleagues here 
the fact that for 15 years in our State 
the municipalities represented by the 
public officials who have handled those 
funds, have not been asked to pay a 
single penny into the fund, and that 
from time to time when tue State of 
North Dakota adopted the fidelity in- 
surance, with rates one-third of those 
charged by the old-line companies, we 
have made so much money that a mil- 
lion dollars is today lying in the treas- 
ury of the State of North Dakota to the 
credit of this particular fund, and for 
15 years it has not been necessary to 
call upon a single municipality to pay 
a dollar into that fund, 
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So, Mr. President, in simple justice 
to those fine men in North Dakota who 
have operated these industries, I wish 
to insert this article into the RECORD, 
so that those who run may read, so that 
there may be one reliable source to which 
the people of other States—those whose 
backs are breaking under excessive tax- 
ation—can turn, in order to get the true 
facts in regard to how successfully the 
State industries have been operated. 


NATIONAL CORRECT POSTURE WEEK 


Mr. President, I desire now to call the 
attention of the Senate to the very fine 
work which has been done by the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association, which is 
acting as sponsor for National Correct 
Posture Week. If one of our citizens goes 
to another country, he returns very, very 
proud of American men and American 
women. He returns proud of the fine 
way our citizens as a whole, despite many 
handicaps, have maintained their health; 
and he returns to the United States de- 
termined to see to it that we do more to 
establish in the counties and localities 
units of the health service so well ex- 
emplified by the bill which was intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
and which last week passed the Senate by 
the very slender majority of 3 votes. 

Mr. President, all over the United 
States in cities, in hamlets, in suburban 
communities, and on broad farmlands— 
the week from May 1 to May 7, inclusive, 
is being observed as National Correct 
Posture Week. ' 

National Correct Posture Week is spon- 
sored by the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation. It is the most important single 
public service activity of the chiropractic 
profession each year. 

Many of the mayors of our great cities 
and the governors of our States have 
issued special proclamations urging the 
people to participate in the special edu- 
cational activities during National Cor- 
rect Posture Week. In nearly all schools 
special attention is being given to the 
posture of school children by the Na- 
tion’s army of teachers, 

Chiropractors are, of course, particu- 
larly and acutely aware of the damage 
done to the human body by bad posture 
habits. 

Because of their special training and 
kind of treatment, chiropractors often 
are called upon to undo, or at least to 
mitigate, conditions directly traceable to 
poor posture. 

They have long preached to the Amer- 
ican people that millions of dollars in 
expenditures for health could be saved 
by better posture—better posture taught 
to children in their formative years and 
better posture held by adults at work, at 
play, or in relaxation. 

The National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion calls National Correct Posture Week 
a week devoted to reminding all Amer- 
icans that long life and sound health de- 
mand correct posture. 

Good posture is more than just stand- 
ing or sitting straight. It is that posi- 
tion of the body in which all of its parts 
are working effectively and with proper 
balance, ease, and comfort. 
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When your carriage is right you feel 
better—and you look better. Correct 
posture not only helps create sparkling 
good health, it is charming in itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment prepared by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 
who is Washington representative of the 
National Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY Dr. EMMETT J. 
MURPHY 

No greater contribution can be made by 
the chiropractors of America to the Nation 
than by improving posture and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of all our workers, Poor 
posture is expensive, and poor posture habits 
are responsible not only for many days of 
lost time, but for poor response to job needs, 
and eventually for a shortened life of top 
efficiency. 

The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have such 
an educational program under way, and it is 
having its effect. 

However, that takes’ time. Meanwhile, 
many postural faults can be helped by di- 
rect treatment, or the bad effects can be 
modified or eliminated, 

CHIROPRACTORS PLAY DECISIVE ROLE 

In both programs individual chiropractors 
can play a decisive and important role, 

They can continue to carry out the pro- 
gram of education. They can explain to their 
patients how to walk, stand, sit, and lie for 
the best effect on health. They can ge 
their patients the publications of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association on the sub- 
ject and win their cooperation. 

They can also continue to relieve the bad 
results of poor posture by correcting the mis- 
alinements of the spine. Every chiropractor 
knows that the most minor displacements in 
the spinal column can bring on sharp pains, 
often far removed from the spine itself, 
which disappear under chiropractic treat- 
ment. 

In the high tension of business and indus- 
try workers have to assume strained and un- 
natural positions for long periods. 

These strains pull vertebrae out of line and 
squeeze the delicate nerves that pass between 
them. For years the human body will put 
up with this abuse, then suddenly give out. 

Workers who have to work in strained posi- 
tions should go regularly to chiropractors 
for adjustments to ward off serious bad ef- 
fects. 

It is well to remember that we are as old 
as our backs. 

Studies conducted by the Chiropratic Re- 
search Foundation show that 35 out of every 
100 children have faulty posture, while 35 
percent of men and women past 20 have 
spinal defects that are likely to lead to or- 
ganic diseases unless corrected. 


FAULTY POSTURE DUE TO DISPLACEMENTS IN 
SPINE 

Faulty posture is due frequently to dis- 
placements in the spinal column. If dis- 
placements in children are not corrected, or- 
ganic troubles invariably result later in life. 

It is the duty of chiropractors to make this 
Nation posture conscious. 

Good posture has long been a thing to be 
admired—something to delight the eye. 
From ancient times to the present an erect 
bearing has been regarded among all ‘races 
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as a thing of beauty. Soldiers marching; a 
man sitting in the saddle; an athlete pub- 
licly displaying his physique; bathing beau- 
ties on parade—none of these would have 
grace and charm without good posture. 

It has remained for modern times to dis- 
cover that erect posture involves much more 
than something pleasing to look at. Now 
we know that it is a foundation of good 
health. Good posture contributes to good 
health; poor posture to poor health. If 
some people of bad posture seem to live in a 
state of moderately good health, it is not 
imaginary to say that these same people, 
with good posture, would enjoy better health. 
In other words, they would live longer, more 
energetically, more efficiently, and more 
happily. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE RECOGNIZED 

IMPORTANCE 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health recognized the importance of body 
mechanics in relation to health, as noted by 
the following quotations from its report: 

“The part played by body mechanics, or 
‘posture’ as it is generally termed, in the 
health and well-being of the child, is an- 
other subject receiving more and more at- 
tention, 

“While the majority of medical schools give 
instruction on this subject, it is usually 
scanty or incidental and very inadequate. 
Yet body mechanics has a part to play in the 
child-health program, and lack of training 
facilities for those who must do a large part 
of the educational work in this field is a 
serious matter. Definite information on the 
prevalence of bad body mechanics, its recog- 
nition as a causal factor in disturbances 
of ‘health, and the methods of satisfactory 
treatment are needed.” 

Since good posture and health go together 
on one hand and poor posture and disease on 
the other it is highly important that every 
reasonable effort be made to correct postur: 
defects in the formative years of childho 
The early correction of such faulty body me- 
chanics as spinal curvature and inequalities 
in the length of the legs will assure not only 
a healthier and happier childhood but like- 
wise a healthier and more efficient adult life. 

Bad posture means that the framework of 
the body is distorted, and this means that 
important organs cannot do their normal 
work, Stooped shoulders, for example, cause 
a cramping of the organs in the chest—heart, 
lungs, liver—thereby reducing their vitality 
and making them more liable to disease. 
Spinal curvature results in the cramping of 
important nerves and blood vessels that regu- 
late the activities of vital organs. This means 
that the nerve and blood supply to those 
organs is defective and the organs become 
weak and susceptible to disease. 

Good posture, on the other hand, means 
that the organs have the greatest possible 
chance to remain in their normal position. 
And good posture means that nerves and 
blood vessels are in the best condition to keep 
the organs strong and healthy. 

The idea that good posture contributes to 
good health is based on the mechanics of the 
human body and is as sound as any principle 
that operates anywhere in the field of me- 
chanics. The idea is gaining ground more 
rapidly now than ever before. And when it 
finally is accepted for its true worth by the 
whole populace, there will be a vast improve- 
ment in the health and vitality of men, 
women, and children everywhere. 


ONE-HALF OF ALL ADULTS SUFFER POOR POSTURE 


We are told that one-half of all adults 
suffer from poor posture with resulting bad 
effects on health efficiency. 

Dr. L. J. Steinbach, of Pittsburgh, made 
exhaustive studies which showed that 53 
percent of adults suffer from the results of 
poor posture, 


Improper posture, the chiropractors warn 
us, can result in headaches, backaches, and 
other complaints frequently blamed by the 
sufferer on unrelated causes. 

Chiropractors—and for that matter other 
orthopedists—have traced bad posture, in a 
majority of instances, to specific causes. 
Among them are poor diet, lack of rest, poor 
shoes, soft mattresses and chairs, bad eye- 
sight, too little exercise, and worry. 


POSTURE HABITS FORMED EARLY 


No child is too small to begin the forma- 
tion of posture habits which will affect his 
carriage in later life. 

If, from the beginning, the baby is trained 
and encouraged to stand, walk, sit, and lie 
correctly, and if those specific causes I have 
named are removed, his chances are good for 
growing into maturity without the conse- 
quences of bad posture. 

The chiropractors of America tell us that 
poor posture is expensive. Poor posture 
habits—improper body mechanics, if you 
prefer—are responsible not only for many 
days of lost time and wages, which means 
lost productivity and purchasing power, but 
also for poor response to the needs of a job, 
or of everyday living, and eventually for a 
shortened life of top efficiency. 

I agree with Dr. Murphy that no greater 
contribution can be made by the chiroprac- 
tors of America to the defense of our Nation 
than by improving posture and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of Americans, 

Our industrial civilization has encouraged 
bad-posture habits. Workers are required to 
remain in unnatural positions, frequently 
under nervous ind emotional strains, for 
hours on end, while the cry for more and 
more speed is heard. 

These are the recommendations made by 
the National Chiropractic Association: 

First. Learn to stand tall, sit tall, walk tall, 
sleep tall. 

Second. Follow a few simple exercises daily” 
to preserve the strength and tone of the liga- 
ments and muscles which support the . 
column. 

Third. Learn to relax completely. 

These admonitions, I note, are not at all 
out of line with the recommendations made 
by the attending physician of the Congress 
of the United States, 


NONCOMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


LANGER. Mr. President, there 
are one or two other matters which I 
had planned to bring before the Senate 
today. One of them is an explanation 
dealing with noncompetitive examina- 
tions for rural mail carriers. 

I have received many letters from all 
over the country in regard to the rural 
mail carriers. So I contacted the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Association, 
of which C. L. Ashcraft is president. He 
has offices at 541 Munsey Building, in 
Washington, D. C. I secured from him 
a statement on this subject, on which he 
is one of the leading experts. He was a 
rural letter carrier for many years, hav- 
ing devoted almost all his adult life to 
letter carrying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
explanation of this matter published at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION DEALING WITH NONCOMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION 

The rural carriers throughout the Nation 

are encountering great difficulty in securing a 
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suitable substitute to serve their routes 
whereby reliable service will be rendered in 
case of illness of the regular employees or to 

t them to take their annual vacation. 
Many will lose this year’s leave, which must 
be taken before July 1, 1951, because of this 
situation. 

The lack of interest in a substitute rural 
carriers’ job is because there is no future to 
it, no incentive to accept and hold on to the 
position. This particular group of employ- 
ees work on an average of about 20 days per 
year for the regular carrier and must have 
equipment to serve the route. It may be 
readily seen that no one cares to be available 
365 days in the year for so small a reward, 
especially considering the prevailing wage 
in comparison to outside industry. 

The proposed legislation would make it 
possible to reward a faithful and efficient 
employee by affording a noncompetitive ex- 
amination, but it would not be mandatory 
as it would be left at the discretion of the 
Postmaster General who would still be in a 
position to call a regular competitive exam- 
ination to fill the vacancy if he so desired, 
It merely affords another way of filling a 
vacancy in addition to the ones now existing. 
A vacancy on a rural route may now be 
filled by a competitive examination or by 
transferring someone from anywhere, pro- 
vided he has civil service status. 


DISREGARD OF NORTH DAKOTA CITIZENS 
IN APPOINTMENTS IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
filed an objection to the confirmation of 
the nomination of Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., to be Ambassador to Switzerland. I 
should like to ask the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader whether, in my ab- 
sence yesterday, the nomination of Mr. 
Patterson was confirmed? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota that 
the Senator from Alabama was not pres- 
ent at the time the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 
Turning to yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, page 2789, I find under the head- 
ing Confirmations the name of Mr. Pat- 
terson, whose nomination, evidently, was 
confirmed yesterday. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I re- 
alize, of course, that had I been there all 
my protestations would have been in 
vain and that Mr. Patterson’s nomina- 
tion would have been confirmed not- 
withstanding. But I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate once more to the 
fact that this appointee comes from the 
State of New York. Only a short time 
ago the Senate confirmed four persons, 
appointed to different positions—I think 
most of them were appointed to be am- 
bassadors—of whom three came from 
New York. It seems to me that New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, California, Virginia, 
and Connecticut get about all the ap- 
pointments of ambassadors, consuls, and 
ministers. I wish to have it appear in 
the Record today that, even though the 
nomination of Mr. Patterson has been 
confirmed, I register my protest and an- 
nounce that, had I been present, I would 
have voted against his confirmation to be 
Ambassador to Switzerland. 

I do not intend to reiterate all my rea- 
sons for taking this position. I have 
done so upon many other occasions. But 
once more I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the great 
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State of North Dakota, which was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1899, 52 years ago, 
has never had one of its citizens ap- 
pointed as an ambassador. During those 
52 years we have had one consul. He 
was appointed many years ago; in fact, 
when I was a very small boy. He was 
Major Edwards, who came from Fargo, 
N. Dak, He was appointed consul to 
Quebec. 

Mr. President, the State of North Da- 
kota produces more barley than any 
other State of the Union, and by far the 
most wheat. North Dakota boys, when- 
ever called into service, have distin- 
guished themselves. I may say to my 
friend, the acting majority leader, that 
in the Spanish-American War more 
North Dakota boys, according to popu- 
lation, received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor than did the boys from any 
other State of the Union. In World War 
I, according to population, a larger num- 
ber of North Dakota boys received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor than did 
the boys from any other State of the 
Union. 

In World War I, when the sale of Lib- 
erty bonds dragged, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, offered a 
prize to the county within the entire 
United States, population considered, 
which would sell the largest amount of 
Liberty Bonds, it was a little county in 
North Dakota, the county of Traill, 95 
percent of whose people are of Scandi- 
navian origin, which won the prize. 

During World War II, North Dakota 
was first in the paper drive. Time and 

in it was first in bond sales, It was 
a first in the steel and iron drive. 
That is not ali. Whether in the sciences 
or in the arts, in medicine or in busi- 
ness, whenever men and women of North 
Dakota have been in competition with 
the men and women of other States, in- 
variably our men and women haye gone 
to the top. 

I am glad there are so many Senators 
upon the floor today, so that I may again 
bring to their attention the distinguished 
records of North Dakota men and women. 
If today, the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader became ill and decided to 
go to Rochester, Minn., to consult the 
Mayo Brothers, the doctors would ex- 
amine him. If they could not decide 
what was wrong with him, and if he in 
sisted upon an operation, the final deci- 
sion would be made by a man from Ink- 
ster, N. Dak., who, as a boy, was so poor 
that he had to walk to school barefooted, 
and who took the 2-year course then pro- 
vided by the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Today, he is 
the head of the Mayo Bros. Sanitarium, 
at Rochester, Minn. 

If the wife of the distinguished acting 
majority leader were today to decide to 
purchase a refrigerator, or if any of the 
people of Alabama, who are honored by 
having as their representative here the 
distinguished acting majority leader— 
the great State of Alabama, which has, 
I think, with one or two exceptions more 
REA’s than any other State in the 
Union—if they wanted to purchase re- 
frigerators, and desired to get good ones, 
indeed the best of all, they would buy 
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Kelvinators. The head of the Kelvina- 
tor Co. is George Mason, who was born 
at Valley City, N. Dak. 

If a man wishes to purchase an auto- 
mobile which will last and will be eco- 
nomical to operate, a car from which he 
will receive his money’s worth, he may 
buy a Nash. The president of the Nash 
Automobile Co. is a young man who was 
born also at Valley City, N. Dak. 

If a farmer in Illinois wishes to buy 
a truck, and looks all over the country 
in order to find the best one, if he finally 
buys it from General Motors, it will be a 
Fargo truck, engineered and built by a 
man named Grant, born at Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

Today the head of the great surgical 
department of Duke University is Dr. 
Grimson, a young man from North 
Dakota, only 37 years of age. 

Time and time again, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States has faced a 
great problem, and has sought among 
the millions of people in this country 
someone who could solve the problem, he 
has gone to North Dakota, where he 
found the man he needed. 

In World War I, when the Navy was 
riddled with graft in connection with 
the purchase of supplies—and it had to 
buy $2,000,000,000 worth of supplies a 
year—President Wilson sent to Emerado, 
N. Dak., a town of less than 100 people, 
and selected John M. Hancock. He did 
such a good job that the Army said, “Mr. 
Hancock, buy our supplies, too.” He 
bought billions of dollars’ worth of sup- 
Plies. He is the only man in the history 
of the United States, living or dead, who 
was ever decorated by both the Army and 
the Navy. He made a record so fine that 
the New York Stock Exchange tried to 
elect him as its president. When he re- 
fused that proposal, he finally compro- 
mised by accepting a directorship. 

Mr. President, when President Hoover 
retired from office and President Roose- 
velt had to declare the national bank 
holiday, and many persons in the coun- 
try wanted to nationalize all the banks, 
including those in Chicago, President 
Roosevelt picked a man in North Dakota, 
J. F. T. O'Connor, and appointed him 
Comptroller of the Currency. He did 
his job so well that even Henry Ford, who 
had $164,000,000 in three closed banks in 
Detroit, some of which paid out 100 per 
cent, said he had accomplished a mar- 
velous result. 

But it is not only the men of North 
Dakota, Mr. President. Our women are 
of the same caliber. After World War 
I France sent a commission to the 
United States to choose a typical Amer- 
ican nurse. That commission went to 
all the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It finally chose little Frances 
Lauder, 18 years of age, the daughter 
of a district judge in Wahpeton, 
N. Dak. Ihave seen a statue of Frances 
Lauder in the public square of the city 
of Paris. 

Mr. President, it is nearing 6 o’clock, 
but I could continue from now until 
midnight listing the records of North 
Dakota men and women. I might tell 
the story of Hazel Miner. I refer those 
who may be interested to one of my 
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previous speeches. She, a girl 16 years 
of age, was caught in a blizzard in North 
Dakota with her little sister and brother. 
She took off her overcoat and put it 
around her sister and brother and placed 
a robe over the two of them, and then 
lay down beside them without getting 
under any of the covers. The next day, 
when her frozen little body was found, 
the little sister and brother were well 
and warm. In North Dakota today on 
Highway No. 10, the main thoroughfare 
through the State, in a small courthouse 
town, there is a beautiful statue close 
to the courthouse, which has been 
erected by the school children of North 
Dakota, who contributed their pennies 
so that there might be a statue erected 
to the memory of Hazel Miner. 

I thank my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Illinois, for so 
kindly surrendering the position he had 
as the acting minority leader so that I 
would have an opportunity to move 
around. It was a very courteous thing to 
do. The distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois has already made an outstanding 
record in Washington since he came here 
in January. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing in Illinois a short time ago, and was 
amazed to find the unusually deep re- 
spect the people there had for the rec- 
ord made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois during the few 
weeks he has been a Member of this 
body. When the Senator had the cour- 
tesy to say to the senior Senator from 
North Dakota, “I know it is getting late 
in the afternoon and it is a small space 
in which you are speaking, so I shall 
move across the aisle for a few moments,” 
I can readily understand the old saying 
that gentlemen are born, not made. I 
thank the Senator. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day the Senate passed the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 207) making additional 
appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate be authorized to sign the joint 
resolution during the adjournment fol- 
lowing today’s session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama?. The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, under the 
previous order of the Senate, I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
ate, adjourned, the adjournment being 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til Monday, March 26, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
March 16), 1951: 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Robert E. Boen, of Oklahoma, to be United 


States marshal for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma, vice Herbert I. Hinds, resigned. 
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Frank Barr, of Alaska, to be United States 
marshal for division No. 4, district of Alaska, 
vice Stanley J. Nichols, resigned. 


IN THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Paul Henry Streit, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment 
as major general, Medical Corps, in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

Brig. Gen. James Clyde Fry, E Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as brigadier general in the 
Regular Army of the United States, under 
the provisions of title V of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be brigadier general 
Col. Archelaus Lewis Hamblen, 
United States Army. 


Col. Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle, Jr., 
x Army of the United States. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
Ma- ch 16), 1951: 

IN THI A N 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT AS BRIGADIER GENERAL 
IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Col. John Hersey Michaelis, Army 

of the United States (major, U. S. Army). 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, without specification of 
branch, arm, or service: 

Capt. Melbourne Caldwell Chandler, 
x . Medical Service Corps, United States 


Army. 
Capt. Clyde Milton Turner, x 
cal Service Corps, United States Army. 

The following-named officers fog appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in tae Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, Regular Army of the United 


Medi- 


States: 

Maj. Stanley John Cherubin, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Frederick Charles Lough, — 
United States Army. 

Capt. Robert Paul Johnson, £ 
States Army. 

First Lt. James Clyde Waller, Jr., E 
United States Army. 

Maj. James Kenneth Gaynor, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Samuel Mason Hogan, E 
States Army. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) have been examined for 
phycical fitness and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. All others are subject to 
physical examination required by law. 


To be first lieutenant 
Donald Ivan Abbott, x 


David Westerdahl Affleck, 
* James Joseph Albertson, 
* Thomas Chappell Aldridge, 


Henry George Allard, 

X Herbert Bland Allen, 
Philip Joe Allen, Jr., 
Warren Parrott Allen, B 
William Andrew Alliso 
Curtis Harry Alloway, 
William Marion Allred, 
Theodore Ponce Alvarez, 
Don Carlos Ambrose, 
Richard Frank Amity, 
Allen Ramano Anderson, E 
Melvin Charles Anderson, 
Richard Claire Anderson, E 
Richard Lee Anderson, * 
Edward Comstock Anderton, . 
Charles Andres 3d, E 5 

James Lawrence Andrews, 

X Thomas James Anthony, k 
Robert Apt, 

XVern Ray Arnett, 

X Richard Dinwiddie Arnold, 

X Richard Jett Arnold, E 

XFrank Edward Atchison, 
Frank Arthur Athanason, 

X William Homer Avery, Ir 

x Rudolph Alfred Axelson 

x Jack Stephens Bailey, 
Paul Owen Bailey, 

Dallas Olen Baker, 
James Oliver Baker, 
Paul Anthony Baldy, 

X John James Balitis, E 
Donald Spencer Ballard, 
Eldon Lee Ballinger, 
John Donovan Bang, 

* Stanley Baran, Jr., 
Eugene Charles Barbero, 

Edmund Jackson Barker, 
Harry Clements Barnes 
Howard Jay Barnett, F 

Robert Boyd Barnett, 
William Howard Barr, 

XRoss Paige Barrett, E 
Thomas McClellan Barrick, 

* Albert Lee Barringer, ma a 
William Robert Barwick $ 
Marshall Brent Bass, E 
Carl Franklin Baswell, 
John Olaf Batiste, E 
John Thomas Batts, 
James Oakley Baxter, 

Daryl Adelbert Beard, 
Kenneth Raymond Beard 

X William Arnold Bearden, 


Nicholas Anthony Beninate 
X Lucien Caldwell Benton, 
X Robert Joseph Bernard, 
X Charles Berry, E 

Milton Morgan Berry, 
X Charles Edmund Best 

John James Betz. Jr., 

Charles Prentis Bickerd 

Emerson Theod Biere, 2 
X Bernard Big, 

Edward Patrick Billinghurst, 

James Calvin Blackford, 
X Robert Coleman Blair, 

Leslie Merle Blake, E 


X Stanley Robert Blunck, 
X William Charles PEETA 2 


Donn Thorp Boy, E 
Peter Joseph Boyle, Jr., 
William Lamar Boylston, 
Robert Kendall Bradford, 
Robert Anthony Brandewie, 
X Charles Edward Brannon, E 
William DuBose Bratton, Eeesg. 
Walter Reis Braun, 
Patrick Joseph Breen, 
Eugene Harold Breitenberg, 
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* John Logan Briggs, 
Fred Mack Bristol, 
Charles Albert Brizius, Sr., 
X Charles Kenneth Brockett, 
XRoland St. John Brooks, Jr., 
X Albert Joseph Brown, E 
X George Kepler Brown, Jr. 
Haldon Duane Brown, 
Hugh Mack Brown, Jr., 
Richard Francis Brown, 
William Andrew Brown, 
William Douglas Brown, 
Mark Lucius Browne, Jr. 
Edward Joseph Bruger, — 
Jackson Mahone Bryant, 
John Thomas Bryant, Jr., 
X Everts Reed Buchanan, 
John Osborne Buchanan, 
Clifford John Budney, J 
David Monroe Buie, E 
William Parker Bullard, * 
X Frank Edward Bullock, Besss 
X Frank Ralph Burget, E 
Robert Theodore Burns 
John Denton Burrer, 
Harry Leonard Bush, 
Billy Wayne Byrd, 
Daniel Kevin Byrne, 
Walvin Milton Cadman, 
x Winfred Dubignon Cagle 
Lloyd Rondall Cain. 
Thomas Andrew Callagy, 
Robert Francis Callahan, 
Vincent Jerome Callahan, 
xX Miguel Antonio Candal 
J. Parry Cannon, — 
Leland Robert Cantlebary, 
David Leon Cantor, 


Michael Anthony Caponegro, Ed. 


* Joseph Capuano, 
X Charles Vernon Carney, 

Dalton Odell Carpenter, Jr., 
X William Currence Jarper 3d, 


Cloud Graham Carter, 
* James Taylor Carter, 
* Sherman Floyd Carter, 
Roscoe Conklin Cartwright, 
Eugene Marshall Castellow 
Rupert William Catlin, 
Edward Valentine Cerny, 
X Norman Palmer Chandler, 
Lorin Paul Chapman, E 
Floyd Arnold Chase, Jr., B 
* Sigmund Richard Chester, 
James Hayden Chisholm, 
Charles Britton Christian, 
xX George Howard Christianson, 
Alphus Richard Clark, E 
Harlow Gary Clark, 
Harry Edgar Clark, 


John D. Coleman, Jr. 
Xx Clarence James Coles, 
William Hurle Collier, x 
Donald Richard Condrill, 
Donald Allen Conner, 
George Clifford, Connor, — 
Charles Ermer Conrad, 
X Clifton Harding Conrad, 
XDeWitt Cook, 
John Ellis Coon, 
Virgil Norbert Cordero, Jr., Rosses 
David Ray Correll, 
Robert Francis Coveny, 


John Jordan Crockett, 
Morgan Joseph Cronin 
X Robert Alger Cronk, E 
James Albert Crough, 
xX Thomas Howell Crowder, Jr., 
Ralph Heller Cruikshank, 
Paul Vernon Culbertson, 
Kenneth Milton Cummings, 
Robert Francis Cunnin — 
Thomas Wesley Dale, E 
Robert Clinton Dalzell, 
George McCarty Daniel, 
William Boyd Daum, E 
David Leonard Davis, 
x Gordon Reed Davis, Jr., 
Harry Parker Davis, Jr., 
Albert Fred Dawson, Eeee 
William Joseph Dawson, Jr., 


X Charles de Forest Decker, J 
Theodore Joseph DeFranco, E 


Oliver William Dillard, 
Robert James Dillard, 
Richard Turner Dille, E 
X William Harold Dillon, 
Donald Peter Doerfiein, 
John Domenech, E 
James David Donnelly, 
XPaul Edward Donnelly, 
X Thomas William Donovan, 
John Edward Dougherty, 
Leslie Milton Douglas, 
William Thomas Drake, 


Richard Henry Durr, È 
Paul Bernard Duruz, 
Joseph Angell Dyer, 

x Carl Templeton Earles, 
Joseph Albert Edmunds, 
Ralph Edwards, 

xRobert Buster Edwards, 

X Frank Joseph Egan, E 

x George Dewey Eggers, Jr., 

* Albert Prince Eickhoff, 
Uell Wesley Ellard, Jr. 
August Victor Ellis, 
William Ralph Ellis, 

X Bryce Linton Elmer, 
William Harville Embley, 

Jean Roland Emery, 

x Harris Emmons, Eggs 
Edward Philip Endres, 

xX Jones Newton Epps, Sr., 

X Herman Ertischweiger, 

X Albert Ronald Escola, E è 
William Walling 3 xx 
Max Etkin, 

X Bryan Evans, Jr., 

Harry Everett Evans, 
Arvine J. Eyer, 

Ronald James Fairfield, Jr., 
William Kenneth Farmer, B 


Thomas Hinchman Farrington, Reseeq, 


Richard Gregory Fazakerley. . 
Russell Engle Felix, . 
Bruce Courtney Fisher, 
xX Joseph Edward Fix, 3d, 
X Paul Mitchell Fletcher 
William Hayes Fogel, B 
Joseph Anthony Fontana, 
xX William Albert Forbes 


Cleo Samuel Freed, E 
X George Lawrence Freeman, 
Ejner Jens Fulsang, Jr., E 
Robert Lincoln Gabardy, B 
Bernard Walter Galing, E 
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George Albert Galion, 
xX James Vance Galloway, 
xX Robert Maxton Galloway, 
x John Clarence Gambrell, E 

Orlando Garcia, 

Edward Jennings Garrett, . 

Felix Roby Garrett, E 

Franklin Trent Garrett, 
Daniel Joseph Garvey. 


‘Richard Earl Gerrish, Jr., 
John Franklin Gerrity, 
Benjamin Franklin Gibbons, Jr., E. 


Ralph Harold Girton, 
Richard' James Glikes, 


Roscoe Harris Goodell, 
James Henry Gordon, E 


Charles Early Hall, 
Harry Harold Hall, 
James Frank Hamlet, 
x George Michael Hamscher, 
X William Robert Hanks, E 
William Oscar Hanle, 
Laurence Kenneth Hannon, 
* George Keith Hansen, 
* Adam Wesley Harper, 
Douglas Patrick Harper, 
xX Joseph Wheeler Harper, Jr., E 


Harry Benjamin Harris, 
Dennis James Harrison, 


Carl Wayne Hartman, 
xSidney Stewart Haszard, 
William Savage Hathaway, 
William Sherman Hawkins 
Oakes Mildren Hayden, 
Herbert Wade Hayes, Jr., Eee 
Rodney Gould Hayler, Jr. x 
* David Philip Heekin, E 
Daniel Patrick Heilman, 
& Glenn Bernard Helmick 
John Leonard Helms, E 


Allen Theodore Hendren, 
X Herbert Thomas Herrin, 
* Howard Marvin Herron, B 

Walter Hettlinger, 
X Walter Hibbard, 

Elzie Hickerson, 


James Munhall Hitchcock. 
Raymond Fallon Hodgdon 
X Genous Sanders Hodges, Jr., 
Fremont Byron Hodson, Jr 
xJohn Henry Hoffman, 
Crenshaw Allen Holt 
Charles Fuller Hood, 
X Maurice Rossiter Horn, 
Willard Victor Horne, 
Robert Powers Hotalin 
James Wayne Houtz, 
X John William Houtz, 
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x Charles Walter Howard, 
Harmon Howard, 
Frederick Richard Huck, . 


John Sheldon Huff, 
Richard Allen Huff, 
Tom Huff, 

John Anderson Hughes, Jr., 
John Cecil Hughes, 


2 


2 
William Lloyd Humphrey, 
George Richard Hurd, Jr., 


James Herbert Hutchison, 


Thomas Ralph Isaacs, 
Carl Watson Ivie, Jr., 
Robert Walter Jamison, 
xX Henry Alston Jeffers, Jr., 


x Carol Norman Johns, 
x Carl Amesly Johnson, 
x Jasper Royce Johnson, 


E 
X Marshall Dean Johnson, K 
James DeCatur Johnstone 3d, 


X William John Joosten, . 
Charles John Kachavos, — corer 
Jerome Harry Kaczmarowskl. É 
Raymond Kalgren, 

X Raymond Levis Kampe, 

Tom Kanelis, . 

X Edward Neal Kaplan, 

x Hervey Earl Keator, 2 i 
Bernard Stephen Kern, 
Richard LaRue Kerr,. 


Charles Gideon Kershaw 2d, K 
Edward Francis Kerwin, 
Paul Edward Killpack, k 


X Leonard Kimmick, Jr., 


Powered 


X William Wilson Kirchman, 

X Henry Clay Kirk, 
Flayious William Kirksey 
John Frederick Kiser, 
Henry Lawrence Klim, 
Charles James Kling, 

xJerry Adolph Kneisl,. 
Bruce Rudolph Knowlton, Jr., Bggeeeg. 
Eric Kobbe, Eggs 


Kenneth William Koch, 
James Robert Koenig, 
John Stanley Komp, 


* Joseph Kormylo, Eez. 


peee eg 


N 


X Constantine David Kryzanowsky,. 


Charles Edgar Kunkel, x 


HOON 


Victor Jerome Layton, E 
Xx William Emmet Leahe 


John Harold Le Clair, 
X James Monroe Leer, Jr., 


Gordon Joseph Lippman, 
Albert William Litschg 


Leon Harrison Lockhart, 
Otto Anthony Lockwood, 
Joseph Randolph Loftin, 


Wesley Tierce Long, 

Robert Carlton Lorch, 
Robert Meyer Lorenz, 

Harry Franklin Lowman, Jr., 
Thecdore Roosevelt Lowman, 


Edward Guthrie Luce, . 
Lorenzo Foster Luckie, Jr., i 
XRoy William Clause Lundquist, i 


Roman Joseph Lutz, 
John Lycas, A 


X William Allister MacLeod, 
Arthur Edward Mahoney, 


George William Mainer, E * 
Alexander George Makarounis, keessa. 
Michael Joseph Malone, b 


Max Dutton Manifold, 8 
X Kenneth Theodore Manning, 
William Edward Manning, E.. 


James Calbraithe Martin, Eeece¢e4 


Leroy Baity Mattingly, . 
2 


* James Clay McAmis, Jr., 
John Francis McAuliffe, E 


Samuel Eugene McCann, Eesuses 


Nevin Lee McCartney, 
Stan Leon McClellan, E g 
Walter Stark McCrackern, . 


Henry Hawkins McCurley, 
Charles Arthur McFadden, & 


eee 


John Rutherford McGiffert 2d, 

James Bernard Mellwee, 
xJames McKee, . 
* Joseph Vincent — eee 
XRay Archie McKinsey, . 

Frank James McNeese, 3 
„Sam Meadow, Ee. 


Walter Sherman Medding, 
Jack Marshall Meiss, . 
Ralph Theodore Mello, 5 


x George Dewey Merrell, Jr., . 


Jack Robert Metzdorf, 
x Warren Hugo Metzner, E 


Alfred John Millard, 
-Darwin Caye Miller, 


HOA 


John Joseph Montgomery, 
Raymond J. Montgomery, 


John Thomas Morgan, Jr., Esses 
William John Morrisroe, 
Herbert Edwin Morse, 
Paul Ammon Morton, 


James Robert Mulligan, 
X Floyd Russell Mulvany, E 
Richard Adams Munn, J: 
* James Joseph Murnane, 
James Alva Murphey, Jr., 
X Francis Joseph Murphey, 


George Masayuki Nagata, 
X Marvin Lee Nance, 
Orrin Drexel Neff, & 


Raymond Nicholas Nelson, Jr., ` 
XStephen Alexander Nemeth, . 
Roscius Clinton Newell, x 


Gilbert Hughes Newman. 
pess 


Andrew Nisbet, Jr., i 


x Thomas Patrick Noble, 
Hubert Edward Nolde, 
XRobert Joseph Noll, 


Albert Theodore Noreen, Jr, 
XLouis Joseph North, E 
x Leonard Levert Norwood, Jr., Eea. 

Jehiel Novick, . 

Clifford Clyde Nunn, Jr., 


D 


Joseph John Ondishko, Jr., Kesesi 
George Alan Orfalea, Besse 
XOCA 


Frank Stanley Osiecki, Resseed. 


John Morgan Parker, . 


X Robert Hill Parks, Eee 
Robert Whitmore Patters 


John Petrelli, 
Milton Bailey Phillips, 


3 


Edwin William Piburn, Jr., 22 


Lloyd Joseph Picou, 
John William Pierce, 


l 


Howard Wheeler Pierson, B 
Harry Bernard Plowman, 


Charles Maxwell Post, E 
Joseph Lavern Power, 
X George McLeod Powers, 
David Roscoe Presson, E 


2 


James Leslie Quinnelly, 
Edward Calvin Radcliff, k 
John Herbert Rafferty, Jr., 
Rene Ramos, Eeg. 

Thompson Lamar Raney, 


2 


ee. 


X Melvin Elton Richmond 


Kenneth George Ring, 
Eugene Joseph Ringel, 


Oliver LeRoy Robbins, 3 
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Robert Samuel Robbins, 
William Godfrey Roberts, 
Neil Robinson. 
Eric Otto Rodenbeck, 
John Francis Rogan, 
X Benton Milton Rogers, 
Donald Edward Rogers, 
Ernest Rollen Rogers, Jr. 
Fred Tecumseh Rogers, 


X Henry Cordes Row, Jr., E 
Newton Chester Royce, 


George Hector Russell, 
James Wilson Russell, 
XxRohert Clinton Russell, a. 
Hans Gunther Ruthe, — 
X Eugene George Sabota, 
X William Harvey Sachs, 
X Benjamin Ball Safar, E 
Samuel Francis Sampson, 
Bernard Brown Sapp, 
John Joseph Sarazen, Jr., 
* Robert Allen Satterfield, 
x James Baines Saum, E 
William Schabacker, 
XLouis Theodore Schaner, E 
Thomas Sewell Schreiber, 
Carl Thomas Schuler, Jr., 
Ferdinand 8 5 


XEbbin Pina Scott, Jr., 
Robert Eugene Sears 
Wallace Roy Sears, 
Frank Donald Secan, 

X John Allen Seddon, 
Chesley Kent Seely, 
August George Seibert, 
Jack Bradford Shanahan, 
Claude Oscar Shell, Jr., E 
Frank William Sheppe, 

xSelvin Edward Shields, 


* James William S 3 
Rowland Berger Shriver, Jr., 
George Macon Shuffer, J: 


XEdgar Merrill Sinclair, 
Homer Henry Sittner, 
hee 


Earl Stanley Sleeper, E 
X Ira Taylor Sliger, Jr., E 


Wilfrid King Grover Smith, 
William Alexander Smith, Jr 


Frank George Snow, 
James Arthur Snow, B 
X Basil Joseph Sollitto, E z 
XLowell Kalb Solt, — 
Delbert Dean Spahr 
Sam Spector, 2 
Frank Joseph Spettel, Jr., E 
X Bob Frederick Spitzmiller, 
X Jack Wilburn Stallings, Jr., 
James Thomas Staples, 
X Robert Nathan Starr, 
X Harold Stein, E 


X Richard Riley Stevens, 2 
Cleveland Rex Stevard, Jr., 
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XLoren Francis Stewart, 
Gerald Clayton Stinson, 
Frank James Stone, Jr., 
William Mills Stone, Jr 
Louis Francis Strawn, 
Robert Warren Street, 

xXJames Kenneth Stringer, 
Emil Joseph Stryker, Jr., 
Norman Edward Sudnick, 
James Joseph Sullivan, E 


Ralph Junior Swann, 
Paul Andrew Swanson, 


John Franklin Taylor, 
Paul Russell Thacker, B 
David Cummings Thatcher, 

XHe'bert Colclough Thaxton, 
Lawrence Milton Thomas, 

X Wray Richardson Thomas 

xX John Wesley Thompson, 
Paul Edward Thornton, 
Williarm Harris Timberman, 
John Andrew Todd, 
Pershing Tousley, 

XHarry Wheatland Townsend 

X Harry Edward Trigg, E 
Lewrence Vito Troiano, 
Douglas Byron Tucker, 
Elwin Bailey Tudder, E 
Jack Maynard Tumlinson, 

x Charles Matthew Tyson, E 
Milton Frank Uffmann, 

x William Daniel VanBuskirk, 
Richard Vanderploeg, 
John Harper Van Eaton, 

X Robert Osborn VanHorn, 

x Charles Enid VanZant, 

XJames Benjamin Vaught, 
Caleb Randolph Vincent, 


x Robert Louis Vranish, 
George Ivan Wagner, E 


Richard Henton Ward, Jr. 
William Benjamin Ware, E 
Dayton Leonard Warren, 
Edwin Alexander Watson 
Duane LeRoy Wayman, 
Xx James Mitchell Webb, 
Lloyd Edwin Webb, 
Milton Dell Weeks, B 
Henry Norman Wegg 
Sherman Weisinger, 
Seymour Theodore Weisser, 
Raymond Lamont Wellde, 
X Donald Booth Wentzel 
Craig Thomas Wesley, 
XErnest Edward Wheeler, 
Charles Irwin White, Jr 
Joseph Franklin White, 
Wolfred Kenneth White, 
David Denson Whiteside, 
X Charles Hamilton Whitled 
Harry Randall Whitman, 


xX Kenneth Stoddard Whittemore, Jr. 25 
X Charles Willard „ 


Dudley Ames William 
Harry Edgar Williams, 
xX John David Williams, 


X Virgil Hughes Williams, 
Leo Charles Williamson, 
James Forster Wilson, 
Kermit Jewell Wüuson, 
Kingston Montgomery Winget, 
Sanford Harold Winston, E 
Jerome Thomas Winter, E 
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Frederick Joseph Wittlinger, 
Richard Delmont Wolf, Jr., 
Hiram Michael Wolfe 3d, 
Gus August Wolman, Jr., E 
X Edwin Wood. — 
x Roy Lee Wood 
X William Schuyler Wood, 
Altus Lamar Woods, Jr., 
x Samuel Miller Woodward, 
Reginald Wallace Woolard 
Robert Deane Worthen, 
XDeVerne Richard Yost, 
James William Young, 
x Raymond Earl Young 
Evert Charles Youngs, 
Gordon Francis Zeitz, 
X Frank Joseph Zigmund, 
x Paul Sumpter Zobrist, d. 
XCharles William Zuppann, B 


Owen Ross Grogan, Jr., 
Donald Joseph Hennes 


Eugene Kelley, Jr., 
Xx Harold Hikiau Lee, $ 


Robert Palmer McMath, £ 
XWallace Norman McNicol, 


Winfred Elden Mitchem, 
Euless Buniott Moore, Jr., 
X William Fredrick Nickel, 
James Cantrell Olson, E R 
xJohn Paul O'Shaughnessy, Jr, E 
David William Passell, 
William Joseph Pfeffer, 
William Amos Ponder, 
Frank Dana Proctor, 
Claude Holt — 
Xx Tom Reid, E 


Jarvis Kenneth Shaffer, 
William Stendeback, Jr., 


Joseph Vincent Tittone, 
!X Edward Samuel Waddell, 


To be first N Medical Service Corps 


John Arthur Deakins, 
X Adrian David Mandel, 
Ralph Willard Morgan, 
Carlos Edward Newton, E 
X Earle Alexander Paxson, 
X Arin Forest Robinson, Jr. 
Frederick Bertram St. John, 
Hanssen Schenker, E 
Claude Earl Young, . 


ADDITIONAL PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

The nominations of Joseph Daniel Alex- 
ander et al., for promotion in the Regular 
Army of the United States, which were con- 
firmed today, and which were received by 
the Senate on March 15, 1951, appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CoNGREs- 
I SIONAL RECORD for that date, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Joseph Daniel Alexander, which is 
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shown on page 2491, and ending with the 
name of William Vernon Young, which ap- 
pears on page 3495, r 
UNITED STATES AI FORCE 
PROMOTIONS 


ad 


The nominations of Jeremiah Edward Sul- 


livan et al., for promotion in the United 
States Air Force, which were confirmed to- 
day, were received by the Senate on March 
1, 1951, and appear in full in the executive 
proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for that date, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Jeremiah 
Sullivan, and ending with the name of Lois 
Ruth Thompson, which are shown on page 
1741, 
APPOINTMENTS 

The nominations of William R. Armstrong 
et al., for appointment in the United States 
Air Force, which were confined today, were 
received by the Senate on February 21, 1951, 
and appear in full in the executive proceed- 
ings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that 
date, under the caption “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of William R. Arm- 
strong, which appears on page 1454, and 
ending with the name of Bryan E. Zim- 
merman, which is shown on page 1455, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
APPOINTMENTS 

Rear Adm, Laurance T. DuBose, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Personnel 
and Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
in the Department of the Navy for a term of 
4 years, and to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
under a Presidential order as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Personnel). 

Rear Adm. Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics in the Department of the Navy for a 
term of 4 years. 

In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


Medical Corps 


Sterling S. Cook Clyde W. Brunson 
Warwick T. Brown Charles F, Behrens 


Civil Engineer Corps 
William O. Hiltabidle, Jr. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment to the 
grade of ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps 
of the Navy: 

Robert F. Jortberg 

Anson C. Perkins 

The nominations of Paul F. Abel and other 
officers of the Navy, for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the corps indicated, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law, 
which were confirmed today, were received 
by the Senate on February 8, 1951, and ap- 
pear in full in executive proceedings of Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for that date under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Paul F. Abel, appearing on page 
1152, and ending with the name of Dorothy 
Zulick, appearing on page 1154. 

The nominations of Richard F. Ballew, Jr., 
et al. for appointment in the Navy, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on March 12, 1951, and appear in full 
in the executive proceedings of the Senate 
for that date, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Richard 
F. Ballew, Jr., and ending with the name of 
pare J. Thompson, which appear on page 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ` 
DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest) laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Speaker: 

Marca 22, 1951. 

I hereby designate Hon. J. Percy Priest to 
act as Speaker pro tempore today. 

SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose amazing love we 
cannot fathom, we are again thanking 
Thee for this Holy Week, commemorat- 
ing the sufferings and death of our 
blessed Lord. 

We rejoice that when there was no 
eye to pity, no heart to comfort, and no 
arm to save, then in the fullness of time 
Thou didst send Thine only begotten Son 
and on Good Friday He gave His life upon 
the cross as a willing and acceptable sac- 
rifice for the salvation of the world. 

May we be more eager to share in His 
glorious mission of releasing the hidden 
splendor of humanity, emancipating and 
saving it from everything that defiles nd 
degrades and mars the image of God in 
which man has been created. 

We pray that on Easter Sunday we 
also may be raised into newness of life 
and be inspired to build a finer and nobler 
civilization in which there shall be peace 
and good will among men. 

Hear us in Christ’s name and be with 
us while we are absent from one another, 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursuant 
to authority granted on March 21, 1951, 
the Speaker on that date signed the en- 
rolled bill of the Senate, S. 683, an act to 
authorize vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 
SPEAKER AUTHORIZED TO APPOINT 

COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, AND COM- 

MITTEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 


April 2, 1951, the Speaker be authorized 


to appoint commissions, boards, and 
committees authorized by law or by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


CLERK AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until 
April 2, 1951, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
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any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House un- 
til April 2, 1951, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and re- 
vise their own remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on more than one subject, 
if they so desire, and may also include 
therein such short quotations as may be 
necessary to explain or complete such 
extension of remarks; but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the said 
adjournment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF 
APRIL 2, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentleman from Montana to in- 
form the House what the program will 
be after the Easter recess? 

3 MANSFIELD, i will be delighted 


On Monday, April 2, there will be a 
joint meeting of the House and Senate 
to hear an address by the President of 
the Republic of France. After that the 
Consent Calendar will be called. 

On Tuesday, April 3, the Private Cal- 
endar will be called. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday the manpower draft bill will 
be considered by the House. Any fur- 
ther program will be announced, 

Mr. ARENDS. There will be 4 days 
of general debate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, 4 days of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr, ARENDS. As the rule provides? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENDS. The bill will not be 
read for amendment until the following 
week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 


AMENDING THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938 AS AMENDED 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2615) to 
amend tne Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That section 358 of the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“1, Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„%) (1) The national acreage allotment. 
for 1951, less the acreage to be allotted to 
new farms under subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, shall be apportioned among the States 
on the basis of the larger of the following 
for each State: (a) The acreage allotted to 
the State as its share of the 1950 national 
acreage allotment of 2,100,000 acres, or (b) 
the State’s share of 2,100,000 acres appor- 
tioned to States on the basis of the average 
acreage harvested for nuts in each State in 
the 5 years, 1945-1949; Provided, That any 
allotment so determined for any State which 
is less than the 1951 State allotment an- 
nounced by the Secretary prior to the enact- 
ment of this act shall be increased to such 
announced allotment and the acreage re- 
quired for such increases shall be in addi- 
tion to the 1951 national acreage allotment 
and shall be considered in determining State 
acreage allotments in future years. For any 
year subsequent to 1951, the national acreage 
allotment for that year, less the acreage to be 
allotted to new farms under subsection (f) 
of this section, shall be apportioned among 
the States on the basis of their share of the 
national acreage allotment for the most re- 
cent year in which such apportionment was 
made. 

“*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines, on the basis of the average yield per 
acre of peanuts by types during the preced- 
ing 5 years, adjusted for trends in yields and 
abnormal conditions of production affecting 
yields in such 5 years, that the supply of any 
type or types of peanuts for any marketing 
year, beginning with the 1951-1952 market- 
ing year, will be insufficient to meet the 


estimated demand for cleaning and shelling . 


purposes at prices at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for such pur- 
poses peanuts owned or controlled by it, the 
State allotments for those States producing 
such type or types of peanuts shall be in- 
creased to the extent determined by the 
Secretary to be required to meet such de- 
mand but the allotment for any State may 
not be increased under this provision above 
the 1947 harvested acreage of peanuts for 
such State. The total increase so deter- 
mined shall be apportioned among such 
States for distribution among farms produc- 
ing peanuts of such type or types on the 
basis of the average acreage of peanuts of 
such type or types in the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which the allotments 
are being determined. The additional acre- 
age so required shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment, the production 
from such acreage shall be in addition to 
the national marketing quota, and the in- 
crease in acreage allotted under this pro- 
vision shall not be considered in establishing 
future State, county, or farm acreage allot- 
ments.’ 

“2. Subsection (d) is amended by chang- 
ing the second sentence to read as follows: 

“*(d) The State acreage allotment for 1952 
and any subsequent year shall be appor- 
tioned among farms on which peanuts were 
produced in any one of the three calendar 

immediately preceding the year for 

which such apportionment is made, on the 
basis of the following: Past acreage of pea- 
nuts, taking into consideration the acreage 
allotments previously established for the 
farm; abnormal conditions affecting acreage; 
land, labor, and equipment available for the 
production of peanuts; crop-rotation prac- 
tices; and soil and other physical factors 
affecting the production of peanuts.’ 

“3. Add new subsections (e), (f), (g), and 
(h) as follows: 

de) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary may, if 
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the State committee recommends such 
action and the Secretary determines that 
such action will facilitate the effective ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the act, 
provide for the apportionment of the State 
acreage allotment for 1952 and any subse- 
quent year among the counties in the State 
on the basis of the past acreage of peanuts 
harvested for nuts (excluding acreage in ex- 
cess of farm allotments) in the county dur- 
ing the 5 years immediately preceding the 
year in which such apportionment is made, 
with such adjustments as are deemed neces- 
sary for abnormal conditions affecting acre- 
age, for trends in acreage, and for additional 
allotments for types of peanuts in short sup- 
ply under the provisions of subsection (c). 
The county acreage allotment shall be ap- 
portioned among farms on the basis of the 
factors set forth in subsection (d) of this 
section. 

t) Not more than 1 percent of the na- 
tional acreage allotment shall be appor- 
tioned among farms on which peanuts are 
to be produced during the calendar year for 
which the allotment is made but on which 
peanuts were not produced during any 1 of 
the past 3 years, on the basis of the follow- 
ing: Past peanut-producing experience by 
the producers; land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of peanuts; 
crop-rotation practices; and soil and other 
physical factors affecting the production of 

uts. 

ö) Any part of the acreage allotted to 
individual farms under the provisions of this 
section on which peanuts will not be pro- 
duced and which is voluntarily surrendered 
to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the allotments to such farms and may 
be reapportioned by the county committee to 
other farms in the same county receiving 
allotments, in amounts determined by the 
county committee to be fair and re@sonable 
on the basis of land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of peanuts, crop- 
rotation practices, and soil and other physi- 
cal factors affecting the production of pea- 
nuts. Any transfer of allotments under this 
provision shall not operate to reduce the al- 
lotment for any subsequent year for the farm 
from which acreage is transferred, except as 
the farm becomes ineligible for an allotment 
by failure to produce peanuts during a 3-year 
period, and any such transfer shall not op- 
erate to increase the allotment for any sub- 
sequent year for the farm to which the acre- 
age is transferred: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this act, any 
part of any farm acreage allotment may be 
permanently released in writing to the county 
committee by the owner and operator of the 
farm, and reapportioned as provided herein, 

cn) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the allotment determined 
or which would have been determined for 
any land which is removed from agricultural 
production in 1950 or any subsequent year 
for any purpose because of acquisition by 
any Federal, State, or other agency having a 
right of eminent domain shall be placed in 
a poo] and shall be available for use in pro- 
viding equitable allotments for farms owned 
or acquired by owners displaced because of 
acquisition of their farms by such agencies, 
Upon application to the county committee, 
within 5 years from the date of such acqui- 
sition of the farm, any owner so displaced 
shall be entitled to have an allotment for 
any other farm owned or operated by him 
equal to an allotment which would have been 
determined for such other farm plus the al- 
lotment which would have been determined 
for the farm so acquired: Provided, That such 
allotment shall not exceed 50 percent of the 

of cropland on the farm. 

The ms of this section shall not 
be applicable if (a) there is any marketing 
quota penalty due with respect to the mar- 
keting of peanuts from the farm acquired 
by the Federal, State, or other agency or by 
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the owner of the farm; (b) any peanuts pro- 
duced on such farm have not been accounted 
for as required by the Secretary; or (c) the 
allotment next established for the farm ac- 
quired by the Federal, State, or other agency 
would have been reduced because of false or 
improper identification of peanuts produced 
on or marketed from such farm.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 359 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

1. Subsection (a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence as follows: 
‘Notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
title, no refund of any penalty shall be made 
because of peanuts kept on the farm for seed 
or for home consumption.’ 

“2, Subsection (g) is amended by (1) add- 
ing after ‘1947' in the first sentence the words 
‘or 1948, if no peanuts were harvested on the 
farm in 1947,’ (2) striking out after the word 
‘That,’ where it first appears in the proviso, 
the following words: “for the 1950 crop,’ and 
(8) by inserting the following new sentences 
after the fifth sentence: ‘As an alternative to 
designated agencies paying the prevailing oil 
value for such excess peanuts of any type in 
insuficient supply and the subsequent distri- 
bution of sales proceeds therefrom in accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection, the Secretary may also authorize 
peanut buyers approved pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Secretary to purchase such pea- 
nuts from producers at prices not less than 
those at which such peanuts may be sold for 
cleaning and shelling by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In the event of such 
authorization by the Secretary, producers 
shall have the option of either delivering 
such peanuts to designated agencies or sell- 
ing such peanuts to approved peanut buyers, 
and such sales to approved buyers shall have 
the same effect, with respect to avoidance of 
the marketing penalty and classification of 
producers as cooperators, as deliveries to 
designated agencies.’ 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 363 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
‘Any farmer who is dissatisfied with his farm 
marketing quota may, within 15 days after 

to him of notice as provided in sec- 
tion 362, have such quota reviewed by a 
local review committee composed of three 
farmers from the same or nearby counties 
appointed by the Secretary.“ 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting reading of 
the Senate amendment). Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be 
waived. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to know what 
those amendments are. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will be glad to make 
an explanation of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. The cotton farmers 
have been abused so much that I think 
aie to scrutinize this matter care- 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object; I hope the 
gentleman from North Carolina will ex- 
plain exactly what the situation is. 

Mr.RANKIN. Iam not going to agree 
to vote on these amendments until we 
hear them read. Now, the cotton farm- 
ers have been betrayed enough in this 
country, and I do not intend to sit here 
and take any chances. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman object to dispensing with the 

of the amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I do, Mr. Speaker, 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
Senate amendment. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

Mr. BURLESON. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture the procedural situation? As I 
understand, the House passed this bill 
some few weeks ago and sent it over to 
the Senate. There everything was 
stricken after the enacting clause and 
the bill known as the Farm Bureau bill 
was substituted. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. That bill was drafted after 
representatives of the Farm Bureau from 
the peanut-growing areas had a meet- 
ing here in Washington and conferred 
with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture. After that sort of collabora- 
tion they drafted this bill. 

As the gentleman knows, the original 
purpose of the bill II. R. 2615 was two- 
fold: First, to permit the peanut growers 
in Virginia and North Carolina to in- 
crease their acreage in peanuts so that 
production would meet reasonable con- 
sumer demand. In our bill we gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right if he 
found that any type of peanut was in 
short supply to increase the acreage, so 
that we would not continue to have a 
scarcity but would have an abundance 
and a sufficiency to meet the require- 
ments of the trade. 

That provision apparently is not con- 
troversial at all. Everybody seemed to 
agree that it would be unreasonable for 
us to continue a program that brought 
about a scarcity of a valuable and vital 
food commodity. So that is one provi- 
sion of the bill that I do not believe any- 
body has objected to, because it does 
liberalize acreage, and it liberalized it 
under our bill in an unlimited fashion. 

Mr. BURLESON. It was recognized, or 
at least that is my impression, by every- 
one interested in this legislation that the 
States of Alabama and Texas were re- 
ceiving unequal and inequitable treat- 
ment under the 1948 law, and that the 
bill as passed by this House attempted to 
a considerable degree to make adjust- 
ments which would take care of those 
inequities. As I understand, this amend- 
ment of the other body cuts that con- 
sideration for Alabama and Texas just 
about in half. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. When the program for 1950 was 
laid out, it was discovered for the first 
time that the States of Alabama and 
Texas would suffer an injustice and 
would receive an inequitable allotment, 
so the House, in fact, both Houses of 
Congress, passed a bill which corrected 
that inequitable situation for the year 
1950. 

Then later in the session, I think in 
August of last year, the House commit- 
tee reported another bill which sought 
to correct that inequity on a permanent 
basis. The House passed that bill and 
we sent it to the Senate. There it was 
permitted to die. So we came back this 
session and brought in this bill for the 
one purpose, as I say, of liberalizing the 
acreage in certain areas and correcting 
the inequity in the gentleman’s State 
and in the State of Alabama. 
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When that went to the Senate, the 
Senate did just what the gentleman 
suggested. They approved in substance 
the part of the bill relating to the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina area, but they cut 
just about in half the provisions which 
were made for Texas and Alabama. 

Mr. BURLESON. Let me further in- 
quire of the gentleman as to the situa- 
tion we now face here on the fioor today. 
As I understand, the other body has sent 
their bill back here with a refusal even 
to hold a conference on the measure. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect on that. We were advised by the 
Parliamentarian that this was unprece- 
dented action on the part of the other 
body. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, if I 
fully expressed myself on this matter, I 
would be violating the rules of the House 
as well as the rules of common courtesy 
and decency. A dictatorial action of 
this sort should not be tolerated by this 
House. I am not permitted to call 
names, I understand, under the rules, 
but I understand that a Senator—that 
a Member of the other body, not even a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture 

Mr. COOLEY. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. BURLESON. He is a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture? They 
do not need any others under this kind 
of procedure. 

He says we shall not be allowed to 
even make an effort to talk this thing 
over in any respect, and, as the gentle- 
man has said, as far as I know, there is 
no precedent for it. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, it is even more deplorable 
when we realize that even in the debate 
they recognized the fact that they were 
dealing with an injustice. 

Mr. BURLESON. And they ad- 
mitted it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Something happened 
in Alabama and Texas that no human 
being ever intended should happen, and 
the debate shows that they realized we 
were trying to correct an inequity, and 
yet they said we will only go halfway 
and will not even talk about going any 
further. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, may 
I strongly observe: Of all human char- 
acteristics which are abominable, I know 
of nothing worse than superciliousness, 
which is obviously the attitude of the 
particular Member of the other body 
responsible for this situation. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It seems to me we are 
faced with a situation where a creditor 
owes us $10 and he comes in and says, 
“I have the money, but I am not going 
to pay you more than 85.“ 

The other body of this Congress said 
in plain words that they owed us 79,000 
acres, but would only pay us 34,800 acres, 
and said, “That is as far as we care to 
go, and consequently we will not ask for 
conferees.” But we are now faced with 
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a situation at the other end of the Capi- 
tol which makes it impossible to carry 
out the kind of discussions based on 
mutual respect, which have long char- 
acterized the relations between the two 
Houses. Under these conditions we 
probably had better take the best deal 
you can get. It seems to me that we 
better take what we can get out of this 
thing and quit asking to talk with peo- 
ple who do not want to discuss public 
matters with members of the lower 
House. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words we can 
take it or leave it. 

Mr. BURLESON. We in the Southern 
States and in the Southwest are in the 
position now that we must begin the 
planting of peanuts in the next few 
weeks. We do not have any more time 
and we are going to run the risk of losing 
the little bit which we have gained; and 
that is the situation with which we are 
faced right now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is entirely correct. If the bill does not 
pass, the planting time will be on us be- 
fore we come back in session. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Texas that this moral 
bankruptcy did not start over at the 
other end of the- Capitol. This entire 
bill is simply a regimentation of the 
farmers of the South. They are trying 
to drive the little farmers out of this 
field as they did last year and year be- 
fore last by limiting his acreage to such 
a small amount that he could not raise 
enough cotton to pay his taxes, and they 
refused to let him plant any peanuts or 
tobacco at all. This is communistic 
regimentation and it ought not to pass 
either House of Congress. 

I am going to object to the considera- 
tion of the amendments. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always appreciated the views of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, but I cannot 
agree with his approach on this matter. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to see 
my farmers mistreated this way by 
either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. The House bill was bad 
enough, and this one is worse. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Mississippi withhold 
his objection and permit me to ask him 
a question? : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RaNKIN] withhold his objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it does 
not make any difference. Merely be- 
cause it minimizes the crime a small 
amount does not appeal to me. The 
whole thing ought to go over until after 
the recess, or until the next Congress or 
the next Congress after that if this regi- 
mentation of the farmers is going to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objection and 
let me make one observation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. I have heard 
the gentleman’s observation, but I will 
hear it again. 
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Mr. COOLEY. The observation is this: 
I know the gentleman objects to certain 
programs which are now in operation. 
But here is an effort on our part to at 
least agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi in some fashion. In other words, 
we are liberalizing the acreage in the 
States. 

Mr. RANKIN. The farmers would be 
better off if we let this legislation die. 
You men should go home and see the 
farmers, let them see you, and then write 
another bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that if he objects to this bill, 
the peanut program goes on with all of 
its inequities, and it goes on with all of 
its financial burdens, and it will go on 
without any relief whatsoever for the 
farmers in Texas and Alabama or for 
the consuming public? 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not ask me to un- 
derwrite the crime because you imagine 
you are making it a little less by per- 
petuating it. 

Nr. COOLEY. If tne gentleman ob- 
jects, the program will go on without any 
relief in the acreage program. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to object to 
the consideration of this measure at this 
time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COOLEY. Apparently the gentle- 
man does not want to understand the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN, I know as much about 
it, and probably more, too, than does the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Perhaps the gentleman 
thinks he does. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, to 
summarize the present dilemma, the ac- 
tion taken on H. R. 2615 by the other 
body is, as far as I can determine, with- 
out precedence in our legislative proce- 
dures. It is difficult to conceive that 
the membership of the other body is 
aware of what has taken place. There- 
fore it may not be considerate to con- 
demn the Senate as a body, but rather 
the dictatorial attitude of a few Members 
who I understand to be responsible for 
this action which is an insult and an out- 
rage to the House of Representatives. 

The supercilious attitude of one Mem- 
ber, is, as I understand it, responsible for 
the situation we face at the moment. 
Mr. Speaker, the Member of the other 
body who has blocked legislation passed 
by the House, and who says in a dic- 
tatorial manner that here is the bill you 
will pass or you will have none at all, isa 
former Secretary of Agriculture who ap- 
parently assumes to have all the an- 
Swers and no one else can possibly know 
anything about it. 

We find ourselves here in the position 
of accepting his dictates or not having 
any legislation at all which will, to a con- 
siderable degree, cure inequities existing 
in the 1948 law. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill as passed by the 
House corrected to a considerable degree, 
inequities existing in the original law as 
applied to the States of Alabama and 
Texas. The bill as passed by the Senate 
and now before us, with the order that 
they will refuse to confer or to consider 
any sort of compromise, reduces that 
corrected inequity to about one-half. 
From the debate and various sources of 


information, everyone concerned seems 
to realize and admit that such inequities 
exists, but now they say they will correct 
a wrong half way, but not willing to cor- 
rect it any further. 

This bill vitally affects the small pea- 
nut farmers in my congressional district. 
Under the House bill, Texas would have 
received approximately 35,000 additional 
acres, the greater part of which would 
have benefitted peanut farmers in my 
district. Under the amendment of the 
Senate, a 20-acre peanut farmer in my 
district may receive an acre or two more 
than his present allotment, but he has al- 
ready been so reduced that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for him to make a living. 
The merits of this measure were dis- 
cussed in the debate at the time we 
passed the bill, and there is no need to re- 
state or argue them here at this time, 
but it should be made known who is re- 
sponsible for this action. If we refuse 
to accept the amendment before us, we 
stand to lose that little which we have 
gained, hut to accept it under duress and 
threat of having no legislation at all is 
contrary to all the principles of legisla- 
tive procedures and is an insult to this 
House which, I hope, it will not soon 
forget. 

Since the gentleman from Mississippi 
is unrelenting in objection to the consid- 
eration of the Senate amendment, I hope 
something can be worked out when the 
House reconvenes week after next. The 
action which should be taken of course, 
is a more reasonable attitude of the other 
body and particularly the individual over 
there who has obstructed justice. There 
is no :nore room for would-be dictators 
around here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN] object? 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I 
am not going to stand for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


THE McMAHON RESOLUTION IS ONE STEP 
FORWARD AND ONE STEP BACKWARD 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the McMahon resolution of 
friendship with Russia is one step for- 
ward and one step backward. It holds 
out the hand of friendship to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, which is good. Then 
it holds the hand of welcome out to the 
bloody masters of the Kremlin who are 
enslaving the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, which is bad. 

The McMahon resolution says: 

The American. people welcome all hon- 
orable efforts to compose the differences 


standing between them and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


In other words it seeks agreement with 
Stalin. 

Suppose the American Communist 
leaders, William Z. Foster, Eugene Den- 
nis, Jack Stachel, and their co-conspira- 
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tors had succeeded in taking over the 
Government of the United States and 
after a period of 33 years had imposed a 
complete police state in this country and 
then had perpetrated the murders of 
about 40,009,000 of the best American 
citizens. How sincerely would we ordi- 
nary Americans regard a gesture of 
friendship from a foreign power that 
was coupled with an attempt to come to 
agreement with our enslavers? 
Thirty-three years. That happens to 
be the life span of the man-God, Whose 
death we commemorate tomorrow and 
Whose resurrection we commemorate 
Sunday, Whom Stalin and his politburo 
would like to exterminate from the 
world. 
THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IMi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, just how 
sincere are we in our determination to 
win the battle against communism? 

We cannot win it by relaxing our effort 
when the going looks good. 

Today in Korea our troops are win- 
ning. As a result here at home we are 
slowing down our effort. 

Only last week, for example, the House 
killed a rule to even consider housing 
for defense workers. 

The Soviet Union possesses some 
atomic bombs. The Soviet Union pos- 
sesses atomic reactors. The Soviet 
Union has plunged into the atomic 
energy business with great resources 
and hard-driving determination. They 
mean to challenge our lead in the atomic 
energy field. Nothing must prevent us 
from keeping our lead and increasing it. 

Necessary expansion of our atomic 
program depends on two important 
plants—Savannah River, S. C., and Pa- 
ducah, Ky. These are hard hit by the 
refusal of the House to act on defense 
housing. 

This year 6,000 construction workers 
will be needed at Savannah River; 10,000 
at Paducah. 

Where are we going to house them? 

And, without housing, how are we go- 
ing to get workers for these projects? 

In other fields we are also taking a 
complacent attitude to our defense 
problems. 

A competent defense program cannot 
be turned on and off like a water faucet. 
It is a long-range job; it is costly; and 
it will tire us, but there is no easy way 
to win the fight against communism, 


WHAT IS THE REPUBLICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY? 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the Republican national chair- 
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man, Guy Gabrielson, stated that what 
this country needs is a definite foreign 
policy and furthermore, he said, his 
party had one. 

I have since been trying to determine 
what that one, definite, foreign policy 
is. Mr. Hoover says we should send no 
divisions to Europe, Mr. Dewey says as 
many as are necessary should be sent. 
Mr. Wuerry says six divisions, or 20 
percent of our total, or 10 percent of the 
European total. One Republican leader 
says our responsibility is in the West, 
another says it is in the East. Another 
says we have no responsibility. Senator 
TAFT says, on one occasion, that Presi- 
dent Truman is trying to force us into 
war with Russia, and, another, that Pres- 
ident Truman is guilty of appeasement. 
One Republican leader holds that send- 
ing troops to Europe without congres- 
sional approval is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, another that it would be uncon- 
stitutional to impose such a condition. 

Some weeks ago on the floor of the 
House the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin], after listening to various 
positions on foreign policy questions 
taken by leading Republicans, stated 
that he did not agree with any of them. 
This is difficult to understand, as it ap- 
pears from the record, that every pos- 
sible position has been taken by at least 
one Republican. This may be the one 
definite policy to which the national 
chairman, Mr. Gabrielson, refers, name- 
ly: to take every possible position, so that 
no matter what develops, some Repub- 
lican will have been right at least once 
and the rest can rally round him. 

The whole confused picture reminds 
me of the famous caucus race in Alice 
in Wonderland. The race, as you may 
recall, was conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Dodo. Its purpose was to 
dry off the characters who were all wet. 
First the Dodo marked out a race course 
in a sort of a circle—‘‘the exact shape 
doesn’t matter,” it said—and then all 
the party were placed along the course, 
here and there, There was no one, two, 
three, and away, but all began running 
when they liked and left off when they 
liked. Apparently it made no difference 
either, as to what direction they took. 
It was not easy to know when the race 
was over. However, after they had all 
been running for some time, the Dodo 
suddenly called out “the race is over.” 
All of the runners then crowded around, 
panting and asking, “But who has won.” 

The Dodo could not find an easy 
answer. It considered and deliberated 
for a long time, and at last announced 
“Everybody has won, and all must have 
prizes.” : 

It seems to me that this is the only 
possible outcome of the present contra- 
dictory and confused Republican foreign 
policy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of all matters on the Speaker’s 
desk and any other previous orders I 
may address the House for 5 minutes in 
order to correct the Record of yesterday 
in respect to certain things in a collo- 
quy between the chairman of the Ap- 
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propriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Tuesday, April 
3, following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BATTLE addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


BIG TALK, LITTLE ACTION 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, perhaps my remarks may be con- 
strued as crying over spilled milk, but 
those who may so regard them, I refer 
to the words of President Roosevelt, Re- 
publican Theodore Roosevelt, that is, 
who said that we should cry over spilled 
milk so that we do not make the same 
mistakes again. 

Prior to the House debate on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
we heard a great deal yesterday and 
the day before of shouting about econ- 
omy in the Federal Government, but by 
date yesterday afternoon the shouting 
had dwindled to an almost inaudible 
whisper. After the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had cut the bill by something like 
1.3 percent, the House by a tremendous 
effort, an effort that was vigorously op- 
posed by the leadership of the majority 
party, succeeded in additionally cutting 
the measure less than one-tenth of 1 
percent. 

As the Pottawatomie Indians used to 
say in Waukesha, Wis., Big talkee, 
no doee.” 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR OFFICIALS OF 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. . . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
and I are today introducing identical bills 
to establish a bipartisan, independent 
commission to make a study and recom- 
mend a code of morality and ethics ap- 
plicable to the conduct of all appointed 
and elected officials of the United States 
Government. The disclosures made in 
recent hearings before congressional 
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committees have shocked the American 
people. 

We, like many other Members of Con- 
gress, have been deluged with commu- 

"nications calling upon official Washing- 
ton to take immediate and drastic steps 
to clean house. 

Perhaps this should be done by con- 
gressional committees. On the other 
hand, the obvious objection to that pro- 
cedure is that they might be loath to 
sit in judgment on the conduct of their 
own Members. For that reason, we feel 
that serious consideration should be 
given to the establishment of an official 
bipartisan commission made up of pri- 
vate citizens who will delve into this mat- 
t-r and let the chips fall where they may. 

We recognize that the vast majority 
of public officials, both appointed and 
elected, regardless of political affiliation, 
are honorable and upright men and 
women. However, the recent disclosures 
by congressional committees indicate 
that there are those in positions of trust 
in Government who are completely lack- 
ing in the basic understanding of funda- 
mental principles of honesty and ethics. 
If not actively dishonest, they are at 
least willing to shut their eyes com- 
pletely to dishonorable acts by those sur- 
rounding them. 

We thoroughly appreciate the diffi- 
culty of legislating integrity and faith- 
fulness to trust. On the other hand, 
many professional groups, notably the 
legal and medical professions, have 
adopted codes of ethics governing the 
conduct of their members which are 
nearly as effective as actual statutory 
law. Í 

Nothing could be more important than 
that officials of the Government, whether 
appointed or elected, retain the confi- 
dence and respect of the American peo- 
ple whom they serve. This objective 
will never be achieved by shutting our 
eyes to the disturbing evidence of disin- 
tegration in the moral fiber of many in 
positions of responsibility. 

With spurious political ideologies 
threatening the very destiny of free- ' 
dom, it is urgent that the faith of the 
people be restored in our republican 
form of government. The basis of this 
faith is confidence in the men and 
women elected or appointed to high posi- 
tion. Such confidence has been badly 
shaken. Honesty and integrity are old- 
fashioned words easily defined, but it is 
high time that their full significance be 
clearly and firmly restated. 


RUBBER 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, rubber, an 
indispensable material in peace or war, 
is of utmost importance to the welfare 
of many thousands of men and women 
and to a substantial segment of industry 
in the Fourteenth Congressional District 
in Ohio. 
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I, therefore, direct your attention to 
the present situation in the rubber 
manufacturing industry brought about 
by the curtailment, by Government 
order, of the use of all types of rubbers 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 

The original order has been followed 
by further restrictions designed to con- 
trol rubber consumption, and has re- 
sulted in lay-offs, shorter hours for those 
who are employed, as well as cut-backs 
in the production of tires and thousands 
of other rubber products for civilian uses. 

It is not my intention to question the 
need of a strategic national stockpile of 
rubber for defense. The vital impor- 
tance of rubber to our economy and to 
our Armed Forces was established for 
all time during the grim days of World 
War II. 

I do, however, call for a reexamina- 
tion and a reappraisal of the national 
rubber stockpile objective, the goal which 
has been set up for the accumulation of 
rubbers. Rapidly changing events now 
indicate that world supplies of crude 
rubber will this year exceed the all-time 
high of 1,850,000 tons available in 1950. 

The present rate of Government rub- 
ber stockpiling for strategic purposes 
should be studied now that production 
of American rubbers in Government and 
private facilities is rapidly increasing, 
and full-scale operation should be 
attained in these plants during the next 
60 days. 

There is no justifiable reason to im- 
pair our civilian economy at this critical 
period in our history to provide for 
luxury in rubber in the event of a war 
which may not occur. An unrealistic 
rubber stockpile objective, or an unnec- 
essarily high rate of acquisition of rub- 
ber for stockpiling purposes, are not in 
the best interests of the Nation’s current 
or long-range welfare. 

Ii has been reported that our Gov- 
ernment is presently giving considera- 
tion to long-term, fixed-price commit- 
ments, or contracts for the purchase of 
crude or tree rubber, from rubber-pro- 
ducing nations and foreign private pro- 
ducers. 

It now appears that the world supply 
of new rubber in 1951 will be the largest 
in history, about 2,800,000 tons. Esti- 
mated world requirements for new rub- 
be. in 1951 are said to be approximately 
2,175,000 tons, indicating a surplus of 
625,000 tons. It is in this area that fear 
buying of rubber stocks, mainly for stra- 
tegic purposes, may find nations bidding 
against each other with further infla- 
tionary effects upon the crude-rubber 
market. 

In light of a probable world surplus in 
rubber our Nation should avoid arrange- 
ments with crude-rubber producers that 
would legalize the great price inflation in 
crude rubber that has cost American 
consumers, manufacturers, and our Gov- 
ernment hundreds of millions of dollars 
in recent months. I would remind you 
that the price of crude rubber increased 
from 18% cents a pound in January 1950 
to 90 cents a pound late last year, ah in- 
crease of nearly 400 percent. 

In the interests of a sound national 
rubber policy, with adequate provisions 
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for military and civilian security, it is 
now evident that eypropriate agencies 
of Government, and our Armed Forces, 
should reevaluate the strategic rubber 
stockpile objective, and the present rate 
of purchases for that stockpile, at the 
same time avoiding rubber price agree- 
ments with nations, or with private 
crude-rubber producers. 

It is my personal opinion that far too 
little consideration is being given by na- 
tional planners to the fact that the 
foundation of our military, industrial, 
and political strength is a sound and 
virile domestic economy. 

National security in rubber can be as- 
sured only through providing adequate 
supplics of rubber in peace as well as in 
war. Per capita consumption of new 
rubber in the United States last year 
was 18 pounds compared with the per 
capita consumption for the rest of the 
world of approximately 1 pound. 

One of the soundest business transac- 
tions this Nation ever made was the es- 
tablishment of American facilities for 
producing man-made rubbers in substan- 
tial volume when considered in terms of 
our steadily increasing demands for the 
materiai. 

Ten years ago American rubber inde- 
pendence seemed a priceless, distant goal 
to most Americans, for the Far East sup- 
plied nearly 97 percent of our total re- 
quirements for rubber. 

The facilities we erected of necessity 
in the United States for production of 
rubber on a large scale during World War 
II have proved an investment of vital im- 
portance to our military security and to 
our national economy. 

In terms of direct savings, it is esti- 
mated that since the end of World War 
II, man-made rubber has saved Ameri- 
can consumers at least $2,500,000,000. 

From a standing start in 1942, our Na- 


tion was, by May 1945, producing rubbers» 


at a rate of 1,000,000 long tons a year, 
an industrial achievement without par- 
allel and without which, military men 
have stated, the war could not have been 
won, 

We must not sell our American rub- 
ber-making facilities short. Rather we 
should exert every effort to increase the 
output of these facilities and, if neces- 
sary, expand them to provide additional 
insurance in terms of rubber for any 
eventuality. 

Products made of American rubbers 
are constantly being improved and the 
rubber industry reports that these rela- 
tively new materials can today replace 
crude rubber much more.effectively than 
in World War II. 

In summary, I urge that we make cer- 
tain that no more rubber than is abso- 
lutely essential is diverted into the stock- 
pile; that Government not commit this 
Nation to contracts calling for fantasti- 
cally high prices for crude rubber and 
that the production of American rubbers 
be increased. 

CODE OF ETHICS FOR OFFICIALS OF 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, as has 
just been pointed out by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Keatine] he and I 
are today introducing similar bills to set 
up a bipartisan commission to make a 
study and establish a code of ethics for 
those appointed and elected to public of- 
fice. We can all appreciate the fact that 
there is great difficulty in legislating in- 
tegrity and faithfulness to trust; on the 
other hand, professional groups such as 
the legal profession and the medical pro- 
fession have adopted codes of ethics gov- 
erning the conduct of their members 
that are nearly as effective as actual 
statutory law. 

Nothing can be more important than 
that officials of the Government, whether 
appointed or elected, retaii. the confi- 
dence and respect of the American 
people. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. VAN PELT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

Thete was no objection. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has been asked from time to time 
to appropriate large sums of money for 
the Voice of America. I question this 
vast expenditure because the benefit is 
very questionable, Yesterday I was priv- 
ileged to witness the Senate crime in- 
vestigation hearings in New York over 
television. My conclusion was this, that 
the Voice of America should be made 
available to Americans and let them see 
and hear the unadulterated truth of 
what goes on behind the scenes in this 
great Republic of ours. Let them know 
and see those enemies who are boring 
from within with political corruption, If 
this is done with all hearings where sus- 
pected fraud and crime have been com- 
mitted against our Republie, enlightened 
people will go to the polls and cast an 
intelligent ballot. 


COMMUNIST EXPOSURE 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and as an American citizen, I feel 
it not only a duty but a privilege as well, 
to commend a fellow-American, Larry 
Parks, on the testimony that he gave 
yesterday before our committee. It was 
refreshing to me to hear a great actor 
tell of his experiences as a Communist, 


Larry Parks is the first member of his 


profession whom I have felt told the 
truth about the treacherous techniques 
that are used by the enemies of consti- 
tutional government. His courage in ad- 
mitting that he had been a member of 
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the Commuuist Party, although he knew 
that it would bring unfavorable publicity 
to him, is to be admired. His willingness 
to cooperate with the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee shows that he is a 
loyal and true American. 

Larry Parks is a great actor. He has 
brought a tremendous amount of pleas- 
ure into the lives of millions of people. 
He is a fellow-alumnus of mine from the 
University of Illinois, one of America’s 
great educational institutions, I look 
forward to the next theatrical production 
in which Larry Parks appears and I hope 
that all my friends will likewise recog- 
nize him as one of the outstanding en- 
tertainers of our age. 

As for Howard da Silva and Gale Son- 
dergaard, who also testified or rather 
refused to testify before the committee 
yesterday, I can only say that by their 
testimony they represented all that is 
opposed to the best interests of our coun- 
try. They absolutely refused to coop- 
erate with the committee. I shall ask 
that both these witnesses, Da Silva and 
Sondergaard, be cited for contempt of 
Congress and for contempt of the Amer- 
ican people. 


RUSSIA BLUNTLY REFUSES RETURN OF 
670 SHIPS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
news item appearing in the morning 
Post should be of some interest to the 
Members. The headlines of the item 
state that Russia bluntly refuses return 
of 670 ships. The story goes on to say 
that Russia told the United States that 
it refuses to consider the return of the 
ships. Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin 
is quoted as saying that the lend-lease 
vessels are not needed by the United 
States. 

Included in the 670 ships are 84 mer- 
chant vessels built during the war in 
our shipyards at a cost of one million 
to one and one-half million dollars each. 
Also included are 556 naval craft such 
as tugs, torpedo boats, mine sweepers, 
landing craft, and 30 military water 
craft such as barges and tankers. How 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
they cost the United States I do not 
know. 

The attitude of Soviet Russia in the 
matter does not surprise us greatly. It 
is in keeping with its attitude in all 
other matters generally. But what does 
surprise me is the attitude of our own 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. I thought we had abandoned our 
policy of appeasement, but apparently I 
am mistaken, Let me cite an illus- 
tration. Yesterday when we had the 
Treasury Department appropriation 
bill before the House we were told that 
this Department protects American in- 
dustry from imports of foreign prod- 
ucts. That statement is subject to 
challenge. A Federal law provides that 
the Treasury Department may prohibit 
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the importation into this country of any 
foreign product produced by slave or 
forced labor. Authoritative sources in- 
form us that there are from 10,000,000 
to 14,000,000 people in slave labor or 
forced camps in the Soviet empire. We 
are further informed that many of 
these laborers are employed in produc- 
ing or processing furs. During the past 
5 years we have imported about $190,- 
000,000 worth of furs from Soviet Rus- 
sia. These imports have driven thou- 
sands of American fur farmers out of 
business. Furthermore, Russia has 
been enabled to obtain dollar credits 
with which to purchase strategic war 
materials. 

During the hearings and debate on the 
reciprocal-trade legislation the State 
Department said that we could do noth- 
ing about such imports. I am more 
surprised at the attitude of the State 
and Treasury Departments than I am 
at that of Russia. Under the Federal 
law which I referred to something can 
be done. The Treasury Department 
can prohibit these imports. Yet it has 
thus far refused to do so. The two de- 
partments are still following the same 
appeasement policy which has failed us 
so miserably in the past, and which has 
contributed so much to the present sad 
state of world affairs. When are they 
going to get out of the rut and abandon 
the policy of which the American peo- 
ple quite clearly disapprove? 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments is presently 
considering Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
to substitute for the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion a single Administrator. 

The policy committees of the Repub- 
lican Party in both the Senate and the 
House have indicated that they favor 
the abolition of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and some of the tes- 
timony before the Senate committee has 
been to that general effect. 

I wish to urge that, before the Con- 
gress passes upon this rather basic pol- 
icy, we ought to consider three things: 

First, small business is denied ade- 
quate financing from private sources of 
credit for long-term loans on fixed 
assets. 

Second, in the period of conversion to 
defense production, which we now face, 
there will inevitably be dislocations re- 
sulting in shut-downs and unemploy- 
ment. I predict that need will be found, 
particularly for small business enter- 
prises, to have financial assistance in 
that conversion period. For many of 
these smaller concerns the only avail- 
able source of credit will be the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or some 
similar public agency. 
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Third, loans will be necessary to fi- 
nance facilities to be used in connection 
with defense production. The argument 
has been advanced that there is no need 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to perform this defense-lending 
function, since authority to make such 
loans now exist in the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the hearings 
currently in progress before the Hardy 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
These hearings have disclosed that 1 
of the 19 loans made by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration was that to the 
Hazelton Steel & Tubing Corp. In this 
case a loan of nearly $8,000,000 was 
granted to a newly formed company, in 
which the capital stock was owned solely 
by three individuals and represented an 
investment on their part of only $600. 

I think the Congress should be aware 
that the staff and other facilities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
utilized by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration for the processing of loan 
applications, in the preparation and 
execution of loan documents, the dis- 
bursement of funds, and the servicing of 
defense production loans. I believe it 
also should be said that, to the credit of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the.application for the loan to the Hazel- 
ton Steel & Tubing Corp., was dis- 
approved at all echelons, both in the 
field agency and in the Washington office, 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Refusal was recommended on the 
ground that the loan was unsound. 

However, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, which were based 
upon facts and engineering considera- 
tions, the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, which made no independent in- 
vestigation of the facts, not only recom- 
mended a huge loan, but also approved 
certificates of necessity, allowing accel- 
erated amortization of the facilities to be 
acquired. 

I know of no loan granted by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation which 
can possibly compare in unsoundness to 
the Defense Production Administration's 
loan to the Hazelton Steel & Tubing Corp. 

I simply wish to issue a caveat, at this 
time, that the Congress ought to refrain 
from hasty action with respect to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
proceeding from an emotionally charged 
atmosphere generated by the Fulbright 
hearings. Instead, the Congress ought 
to consider carefully and thoroughly the 
role of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in our national economy under 
emergency-production conditions, before 
any far-reaching policies are enacted. 


PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. POAGE. M.. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Washington just referred 
to the attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment in refusing to return our ships, 
We have seen a good deal of that spirit 
exhibited in the Congress in the last 2 
or 3 days. We saw that attitude ex- 
hibited in another body by its refusal 
to consider or to discuss with us impor- 
tant legislation. This morning we have 
seen the same attitude on the floor of the 
House where we have been denied the 
opportunity to bring up that same bill 
and to concur in Senate amendments. 

I wish we might discuss these amend- 
ments, but the Members of another body 
have said, “Take what we have offered 
on our debit to Texas and Alabama, or 
sue us, and if you sue us, we will plead 
bankruptcy, but under no circumstances 
will we talk with you.” I submit there 
is a striking similarity between this at- 
titude and the attitude of the Russians 
in regard to the return of our ships. 
Now we are faced with an equally unco- 
operative attitude from the floor of this 
House. The gentleman from Mississippi 
says that he is “opposed to the regi- 
mentation of the farmer.” The bill we 
seek to bring before the House increases, 
not decreases, the liberty of the farmer, 
but the distinguished gentleman, like the 
distinguished Members of the other 
body, says if the bill is not in every re- 
spect what I would like to have, I forbid 
you to consider it, 

Those of us who have worked with 
this peanut problem have tried to get 
some relief for the peanut growers. We 
have tried to maintain a program that 
would not break down either because it 
cut the peanut acreage too low and de- 
nied the public an adequate supply of 
peanuts, or because it raised the acreage 
too high and burdened the Government 
with an excessive surplus of peanuts. 
We have tried to write legislation which 
would allow the producers of North 
Carolina and Virginia to produce all the 
jumbo peanuts the trade demands. At 
the same time we have tried to give the 
growers of peanuts in Texas and Ala- 
bama exactly the same treatment that 
we have accorded all other peanut pro- 
ducers. The present law imposes a 
greater percentage cut in those two 
States than in any others. The House 
bill corrects this admitted injustice and 
corrects it in full. The Senate bill cor- 
rects only one-half of the injustice— 
and the distinguished gentleman who 
had charge of the bill in the other body 
admitted this. In fact he stated: 

In the House bill there was provision for 
79,000 acres increase for Texas and Alabama 
to correct an injustice heretofore existing. 
The Senate bill reduces that acreage to 
34,900. 


Then he added: 


This acreage relates to peanuts for oil 
purposes. 


In this statement the distinguished 
Senator was mistaken. This acreage was 
not assigned on any basis of the end use 
of the peanuts. Actually all peanuts 
planted in Texas are Spanish peanuts. 
The bulk of them go into peanut butter, 
roasted peanuts, and so forth. In other 
words, most of them are used for edible 
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purposes. Of course, the lower grades 
are crushed into oil just as are the lower 
grades of Virginia peanuts. After point- 
ing out that an injustice involving 79,000 
acres exists at the present time, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman summed up the 
attitude of the other body by saying: 

Furthermore, I may say that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry de- 
cided that this (34,900 acres) was as far_as 
they wish to go, and therefore it is not 
desired or intended to ask for the appoint- 
ment of conferees, but to let the matter 
rest on the bill as reported to the Senate by 
the conuimittee. 


What, my colleagues, is the essential 
difference between this attitude and the 
attitude of a debtor who owes me $79, 
and who says, “I admit the debt, but I 
will pay you $34.90. This is as far as I 
wish to go, and, therefore, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the matter further.” 

Faced with this flat repudiation of a 
governmental obligation, we in the House 
felt that we could take what was offered 
or take nothing. My personal inclina- 
tion was to leave the offer open in the 
hope that the other body might a little 
later at least talk to us, but the planting 
season is at hand. My friends have 
urged that a half loaf is better than no 
loaf. We of the Agriculture Committee 
have, therefore, felt it might be better 
to take this bill up and accept the Senate 
amendments now and seek a full and 
final settlement of this debt at a future 
time, but when we attempted to do so, 
we were met with the objection of the 
gentleman from Mississippi who in turn 
says, I will not allow the House to accept 
any offer. In the meantime, the peanut 
growers suffer, and before long, we are 
likely to see the ridiculous situation of 
American consumers being unable to buy 
the peanuts they want and at the same 
time the Government forbidding produc- 
ers to grow the wanted peanuts. When 
this situation develops, I hope no one will 
be so unkind as to say that the Farm Bloc 
should have foreseen the situation. 
There are those here today who do fore- 
see the situation, and we are trying to 
prevent it, but we seem to be faced with 
the same kind of refusal to discuss or 
allow discussion that meets our negotia- 
tors who have sought to secure the re- 
turn of the ships mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 


PEANUT-ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire, in the further interest of this bill, 
of the gentleman from Mississippi to as- 
certain whether or not he would be con- 
strained to withdraw his objection if we 
could agree to the amendment with an 
amendment which would limit the op- 
eration of this bill for 1 year? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I think the bill 
should go over until after the recess. I 
think we ought to turn some sunlight 
in on it. The American farmers need 
to know what is being done to them, I 
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resent this attitude, and the silly speech 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Poace] just now just indicates the stu- 
pidity that is written into this bill. 

So I am not going to agree to it. You 
are doing the farmers infinite harm. I 
am going to reply to these statements 
in a moment, when these other gentle- 
men get through talking. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman would 
not be inclined to agree to it if we now 
limit it to 1 year? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think it should go 
over until after the recess. I think we 
had better turn the sunlight of pitiless 
publicity onto this scheme to regiment 
the American farmers, somewhat as 
Stalin is doing in the Ukraine. 

If this program continues to spread 
the farmers will soon have no freedom 
at all. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said here pro and con about the 
so-called peanut bill. A careful consid- 
eration of this matter will convince any- 
one, I am sure, that it is reasonable and 
that we have a situation that needs 
remedying. 

There are two situations facing us. 
We have an over-all peanut program 
dealing with peanuts as a whole, when, 
in fact, peanuts are divided into several 
different types. We had a great short- 
age, as has been declared by the manu- 
facturers and the salters and the base- 
ball peanut handlers. They say they 
need peanuts. This bill simply provides 
that we may raise sufficient nuts to meet 
the demands of the trade. That, it 
seems to me, is fair and just, and cer- 
peor no less than our farmers expect. 

. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
n yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why do you not let all 
the American farmers raise peanuts if 
they want to, as they have always done 
until this communistic program was 
started? No, you deny to them the right 
to raise peaputs for the market. If a 
farmer who has not been raising peanuts 
does so and sells them, he can be sent 
to jail for it. 

Mr. ABBITT. This bill increases the 
acreage. Every grower of peanuts on 
any farm is allowed to grow peanuts. 

It is obvious that the present bill is not 
understood by some of the Members. I 
feel sure that none of our farmers nor 
those interested in the peanut industry 
desire to maintain a program subsidized 
by the taxpayers of the United States 
of America. This bill is intended as a 
long step toward eliminating subsidies. 
Under our present program peanuts are 
treated as one commodity. When an al- 
lotment is declared by the Secretary, he 
makes an allotmcnt to peanuts as a 
whole. We have a great shortage in the 
edible type peanuts that are used for 
Salting, baseball park peanuts, candies, 
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and so forth. Manufacturers of these 
products are demanding more peanuts of 
that type. On the other hand, we have 
a surplus of peanuts as a whole. Under 
the present law, the Secretary neces- 
sarãy tries to hit a medium between too 
many oil peanuts and too few edible pea- 
nuts. This, of course, keeps us in short 
supply in our edible type nuts and a sur- 
plus of other type peanuts. 

This bill will eliminate that almost en- 
tirely. It will permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make an allotment of 
peanuts as a whole then, having made 
the allotment and having reduced the 
peanuts that are not in demand where- 
by they will not be a burden on our farm 
program or taxpayers, if it appears that 
any type is in short supply, and I as- 
sure you that there is a type in real 
short supply, then the Secretary shall 
allot to that type sufficient acres to meet 
the demands of the trade. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mows consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, so many re- 
leases of one sort or another are issued 
by our Government every day that it is 
easy to overlook the few really impor- 
tant ones among the many relatively 
unimportant ones. 

I hope that one issued yesterday will 
not go unnoticed—the letter signed by 
the Secretary of State which declared 
American friendship and good will to- 
ward the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and other countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

This letter is the first instance I have 
seen of direct, forthright appeal to the 
people of Russia over the heads of their 
own tyrannical government. 

Mr. Speaker, there can never again 
be security or relaxation for us, or any 
people, until that tyrannical govern- 
ment is overthrown. It can be over- 
thrown either from the outside, which 
would mean terrible cost and sacrifice 
to all of us in manpower and money, 
or from the inside. Surely the latter 
is the better way. 

However, until we people of the free 
world repeatedly, effectively, and con- 
vincingly make clear to the Russian peo- 
ple that we want them to join us in an 
honorable peace with full cooperation, 
good will and brotherhood, we cannot 
expect them to rise up and overthrow 
the tyranny and despotism under which 
they suffer. 

I commend the Secretary of State, 
and hope there will be more actions of 
this type taken by our Government in 
the future. 

If something with this same objec- 
tive were done every day it would not 
be too often. 


REGIMENTATION OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and te revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
alterably opposed to this program of 
regimenting the American farmers. 
This plan of making a closed shop of 
tobacco growing for the benefit of a 
certain element in certain areas is 
wrong. It simply enriches the few at 
the expense of the many. We are told 
that the man who has the privilege of 
raising tobacco can sell his land for 
three or four times as much as his 
neighbor who joins him, who does not 
have the privilege of growing tobacco, 
can get for the same number of acres 
of the same kind of land. 

The average American does not know 
that there is an embargo on tobacco 
seed, which prohibits their being shipped 
to foreign countries. 

This program of making a closed shop 
out of peanut growing for the benefit of 
a few people in certain areas is all wrong. 

They can grow just as good peanuts 
in the district I represent as they can in 
Georgia, or elsewhere. But, if they have 
not been growing and selling them, and 
do not have the permit to grow them, 
they cannot raise them and sell them 
without running the risk of going to 
jail. ` 

This crazy program is now being used 
to regiment the cotton farmers. Many of 
the little cotton farmers were driven 
from their fields last year, and the year 
before, because their acreage was so re- 
duced that they could not raise enough 
cotton to pay the taxes on their land. 
And yet, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brannan, of Colorado, who probably 
never saw a stalk of cotton growing in 
his life until he came to Washington, 
and would not know one if he saw it, 
who wouldn’t know a boll weevil from a 
bumblebee, placed an embargo on cotton 
that forced the price down $100 a bale— 
thereby robbing the poor cotton farmers 
of the South of untold millions of dollars. 

By the way, he claimed to have issued 
that order in response to an order issued 
by the President, describing cotton as a 
“food.” Just when they got to eating 
cotton around the White House still re- 
mains a mystery. 

Now Mr. Brannan has been joined by 
Mr. DiSalle, whose real name, I under- 
stand, is DiSalvo. He went from East 
Side, New York, to Ohio, and was brought 
to Washington and given the power of 
fixing the price of cotton, about which he 
knows absolutely nothing. He is follow- 
ing in the Brannan footsteps, and has 
now fixed the price of cotton in this 
country at about $96 a bale less than it 
sells for in Mexico and $137 a bale less 
than it brings in Brazil. If he and Bran- 
nan keep on with this crazy program, I 
look for them to soon be trying to teach 
the cotton farmers how to milk ducks. 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time these 
communistic movements were brought 
toanend. Iam not going to agree to the 
passage of this bill to further regiment 
the farmers of this country who want 
to raise cotton, or peanuts, or tobacco, 
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and prevent them from growing sufficient 
crops to support their families. 

The next thing they will be trying to 
tell the farmers of this country how 
many cows they can milk, how many 
chickens they can raise, how many eggs 
they can sell, how many hogs they can 
kill, how much corn they can grow, and 
so regimenting them generally that their 
freedom will be forever gone. 

A Member of Congress told me of a 
farmer in his area who planted a portion 
of his land in peanuts, because his cotton 
acreage was reduced so low he could 
not make a living. After he gathered 
his peanuts, he found that if he tried to 
sell them, he wouid be sent to jail. He 
had to feed them to his hogs. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
‘worTH] told us the other day of a little 
farmer in his district, who raised one 
bale of cotton, who had not been assigned 
any land, and because he sold that bale 
of cotton, he was fined $100. 

This program is not holding up the 
price of cotton; it is holding it down. 
If we could get rid of both Brannan and 
DiSalvo, and remove these restrictions on 
the price of cotton, our farmers would 
get from $100 to $150 a bale more for 
their cotton than they are permitted to 
sell it for now, under the DiSalvo-Bran-: 
nan plan. 

The sooner Congress wakes up and 
gets away from this program of attempt- 
ing to regiment the American farmers 
and of penalizing them unnecessarily, 
and unmertifully—the sooner Congress 
gets away from that program and re- 
stores to the American farmer his free- 
dom of action and his right to make a 
living—the better it is going to be for all 
concerned, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


REVISION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I real- 
ize every one is anxious to get away for 
the Easter recess, and I shall not delay 
you very long. However, circumstances 
in connection with a certain colloquy be- 
tween me and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], as it oc- 
curred on yesterday on the floor, and as 
it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
require that I make a statement at this 
time. I do not know how many of you 
were on the floor yesterday. I hope a 
number of you were because if you were 
and heard what took place you will 
3 comprehend what I am getting 
at. ; 
First of all, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that as I understand the rules of the 
House, if one is given permission to re- 
vise and extend his remarks made in 
debate on the floor, he has great latitude, 
generally speaking, in making those re- 
visions. Certainly if what he said is not 
involved in anything subsequently said - 
by another Member or at the time that 
he himself was speaking was not in col- 
loquy or debate or in questions and an- 
swers, the Member should have the 
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broadest latitude in making whatever 
revisions or corrections he sees fit to 
make, But it has always been my un- 
derstanding, if not of the rules, at least 
of the matter of equity and fair dealing 
among ourselves as Members of the 
House of Representatives, that we should 
avoid revisions which would, let us say, 
materially change statements upon 
which a subsequent statement made by 
another Member is predicated. 

In other words, when we get ready to 
make revisions which involve discussions 
with other Members in the course of de- 
bate, we should be most careful to see 
to it that those revisions are not of such 
tenor or of such character as even to 
go so far as to render ridiculous or with- 
out foundation, seemingly, what a Mem- 
ber said during, or subsequent to the 
colloquy. 

Mr. Speaker, to get down to this par- 
ticular matter, a question arose in the 
course of debate on the appropriation 
bill as to the investigators used by the 
Committee on Appropriations. A sug- 
gestion was made that agents of depart- 
ments of Government were called in as 
investigators presumably to investigate 
other departments of the Government. 
Then the suggestion further was made 
that such investigations by personnel of 
one agency of Government investigating 
another agency of Government might be 
a case of bureaucrats investigating other 
bureaucrats. After that debate was had 
and that question was raised, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr, Cannon] took 
the floor and his remarks as revised by 
him appear beginning at page 2813 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 21, 
1951, which was yesterday. His remarks 
made on the floor clearly indicated that 
the chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CaxN oN] was undertaking to 
create the impression that the investi- 
gators used by the Committee on Ap- 
5 were solely people from the 
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After that opening statement by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON], 
I addressed an inquiry to him. But be- 
fore I get to that anc in order that you 
may see how this has developed, let me 
say that I have here the stenographic 
transcript of the debate of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I say, I have here 
the stenographic transcript of the de- 
bate of yesterday which was corrected 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], as a matter of revision, the 


transcript also containing certain ques- ~ 


tions addressed by me to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], which I 
may say pafenthetically are here con- 


tained and are in the CONGRESSIONAL . 


Record without any first single revision 
by me. . 

In that opening statement by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
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here is what he said on the floor, ac- 
cording to the transcript: 

Mr. Chairman, we do not use anyone in 
our investigations but FBI men, so any 
strictures which he may have uttered were 
against tue FBI. 


The reference to our colleague was to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CoupertT}, who had raised the question. 

Here is the way you will find it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as revised by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
our colleague: 

Mr. Chairman, our investigations are 
spearheaded exclusively by FBI men, so any 
strictures of the gentleman were against 
the FBI. 


In other words, in the revision the FBI 
is only spearheading the investigations, 
whereas what he said on the floor was: 


We do not use anyone in our investigations 
but FBI men. 


Before I go on let me just say this, that 
I raised the question as to whether or not 
other personnel from other agencies of 
the Government were not likewise used 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the answers were that they were not. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I may be able to 
throw a little light on this. 

Mr, HALLECK, Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not know who 
would have made such a statement, but 
that is utterly incorrect. Other agencies 
of the Government have been used in 
connection with investigations by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. I hope the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] will wait 
here until I have concluded because I 
want the gentleman to hear what the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
did say. The reason I am undertaking 
to correct it is that I made a subsequent 
statement on the floor of the House re- 
ferring to a report of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am referring, I may 
say to the gentleman from New York, 
to a statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri which is found at page 2813 in 
the RECORD. 

I have referred to the questions that 
I addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Cannon], and here is what 
I said: 

Let me ask, just for information: Does the 
Appropriations Committee in asking for the 
services of other people in the Government 
or agencies of the Government limit itself 
wholly to people in the FBI? Or does the 
committee on occasion ask for the help and 
assistance of persons in the agencies of the 
Government other than the FBI? 


And here is what the transcript shows 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] said: 


As far as I know, we have never used any- 
one but FBI agents. 


Now he inserted this: ah 


Every requisition for investigation is re- 
ferred to the FBI man at the head of our 
staff. All investigations are in charge of 
FBI agents. 


I think it is obvious to everyone that 
that was an attempt to qualify the cate- 
eine statement that was actually 
made. 
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Subsequent to that time it came to my 
attention as the matter progressed on 
the floor that these semiannual reports 
were made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; so I asked this question of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]: 

Is it a fact that the gentleman or his com- 
mittee, or he for the committee, twice a 
year files a report of reimbursement to other 
agencies of the Government for personnel 
used? Is that correct? 


And here is what you will find in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD after the gentle- 
man’s revision as his answer: 

Mr. CAN NON. We file under the rules of 
the House semiannually a report of employ- 
ment of all members of our staff. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK, I need only two. 

Mr. CANNON. I modify my request, 
Mr. Speaker, and ask that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Here is what the 
chairman further said which was 
stricken out by him—and I am not quar- 
reling with his right to revise except, I 
might say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri as I said in my opening statement 
here, except as it had a direct bearing 
upon what was subsequently said on the 
floor: 

We do not file, we are not required to file, 
although we have no objection to filing a 


list of those we use in investigations; but 
they have invariably been FBI people, 


Now the matter of whom the Appro- 
priations Committee uses is not to me a 
matter of any great concern, although as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and on my own responsibility, I 
might question how unprejudiced the in- 
vestigations conducted by the personnel 
of one agency would be in respect to the 
operations of some other agency. 

But here is what transpired: The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. COUDERT] 
had raised a question about the practice 
of using the personnel of these agencies, 
The gentleman from Missouri undertak- 
ing, as I said yesterday, to hide behind 
the skirts of the FBI, and certainly to 
put the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CouveErT] in bad light, tried to make it 
appear that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Couprert] was questioning the 
FBI and its people. 

The gentleman from Missouri by his 
statements and by his answers to me, and 
I think the Recor is clear on this, un- 
dertook to make it appear and in fact 
said that the Appropriations Committee 
used in its investigative work only people 
from the FBI. Yet the report filed by 
the chairman of the committee on Jan- 
uary 14 of this year for the committee 
discloses that about $10,000 went to FBI 
people and some $52,000 went to people 
or personnel employed or taken by the 
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committee from other agencies of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objeciion to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I did not know the gentleman from 
Indiana expected to refer to me in de- 
bate this morning. I have just come in 
and did not hear the gentleman’s earlier 
remarks. The gentleman is perfectly 
within his rights in calling attention to 
the revision of remarks in the RECORD 
this morning. As he well says, all the 
remarks made yesterday on this subject 
were revised, and I think no one revised 
them more fully than did the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Coupert! to whom 
the gentleman from Indiana has re- 
ferred. My revision was made in order 
to clarify a fact with which I was not 
familiar when I answered the gentleman 
yesterday. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Coupert] revised his remarks 
in an attempt to bolster up the case he 
was trying to make at the time. The 
point which the gentleman from Indiana 
seems to be trying to bring out is that 
I was in error in my response to a 
question by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLER] in which I expressed the 
belief that all investigations by the 
Committee on Appropriations were made 
by the FBI. 

To understand the situation it is neces- 
sary to go back and see what gave rise 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Indiana. Here is what brought up the 
discussion: Among other purely partisan, 
statements by Members on that side it 
was charged that the investigation sys- 
tem of the Committee on Appropriations 
was controlled by the majority members 
of the committee for political purposes 
and that FBI agents in making the in- 
vestigations was in effect bureaucrats 
investigating bureaucrats “scratching 
each other’s backs.” 

I think we demonstrated fully in the 
debate yesterday that this was not true. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. “ABER. It is a fact that investi- 
gations are ordered on the application 
of the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity members of a subcommittee and the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the full committee. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. But is it not a fact that 
their investigation is entirely under the 
control of the majority? 

Mr. CANNON. That is the very point 
I want to answer and the very point 
that occasions this misunderstanding in 
my response yesterday. 

The men in charge of our investiga- 
tion system are FBI men—every one of 
them—and when we order an investiga- 
tion, either at the suggestion of the 
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minority or the majority and most of 
them this year have been at the sugges- 
tion of the minority rather than the ma- 
jority—when the requisition is made it 
goes to an FBI man invariably. FBI 
men are in charge, as the gentleman is 
aware. 

Here is the point I did not know at 
the time. I did not know that these FBI 
men in the discharge of their duties 
sometimes call upon men from other 
departments to assist them, and who 
act under their direction. The fact that 
I did not know it shows that the major- 
ity exercises no control whatever over 
these investigations. I knew that we 
submitted these requests to the FBI men 
in charge. I had so little familiarity 
with this phase of it and refrained so 
completely from .exercising any super- 
vision or control over the staff and the 
investigations that I was not aware that 
the FBI men in the conduct of the inves- 
tigations called in men from other de- 
partments. That is obviously patent to 
anyone, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaBer]>who was on the floor 
at the time, served as chairman of the 
committee in the Eightieth Congress and 
was thoroughly familiar with such 
details. 

It proves beyond peradventure of 
doubt that there has been no attempt 
upon the part of the majority to control 
or to influence in any way or in any re- 
spect any of these investigations. They 
are impartial, nonpolitical and nonpar- 
tisan. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Has the gentleman 
seen the report that he signed, presum- 
ably filed for his Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. CANNON. I have. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did you see it when 
you signed it? 

Mr. CANNON. I did. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did you read it when 
you signed it? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not. Such re- 
ports, as everybody knowns, are purely 
formal. They are prepared by the clerks 
of the committee and are signed along 
with other such decuments without read- 
ing. No one takes time to read such 
routine reports when they are merely 
lists of names and are repeated year 
after year and are largely identical. 
They are merely factual, merely sta- 
tistical as to the number of people and 
individual employees on the staff with 
their compensation. It is published in 
the Recor for all to see, and of course it 
is silly to say that anyone would en- 
deavor to conceal anything that is in it, 

Mr. HALLECK. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that the report 
which he filed, which is headed, “Inves- 
tigative Staff,” puts the FBI people right 
in along with the people from all the 
other agencies, and there is not a single 
thing in the report that the gentleman 
filed from his committee to indicate any 
superior position’ by the FBI people. 

As far as the report is concerned; they 
are all in there on a par because they are 
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all treated in the same way, in the same 
column. 

Mr.CANNON. Oh, yes; but everybody 
knows, certainly every member of the 
Committee on Appropriations knows, 
that ever since this system was inaugu- 
rated, all the men in the central office 
of the committee staff are FBI men and 
are in charge of all investigations. And 
the fact that stands out here like the 
headlight on a locomotive at midnight 
is that whether they are FBI men or not 
is wholly immaterial. The important 
thing is that we have an investigation 
system that is effective and impartial; 
that it produces every fact anybody has 
ever asked for, and that its findings and 
reports are authoritative and complete, 
and that the evidence adduced has in- 
variably been comprehensive and accu- 
rate. That is the subject before the 
House and whether the men who operate 
it are FBI or not is utterly inconsequen- 
tial: It is to be regretted that the gen- 
tlemen on that side of the aisle do not 
debate the question raised on the floor 
yesterday instead of devoting all their 
time and attention to a minor detail 
which does not affect the issue before the 
House. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly, he is now 
saying that he made certain statements 
yesterday that were not in line with the 
true facts. 

Mr. CANNON. I made a statement 
yesterday about a matter with which I 
was not familiar, but it was so inconse- 
quential in its effect upon the proposi- 
tion before the House at the time that 
I corrected it in revising my remarks, as 
is customary. 

The important thing is the integrity 
and accuracy of our system of investiga- 
tion. I would be glad to have the gen- 
tlemen debate that point. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman de- 
termined, as he obviously did by the revi- 
sion which he made, that he had been in 
error in certain matters, and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that his state- 
ments might have severely prejudiced 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
COUDERT], a colleague of his on the com- 
mittee. Why then, instead of making 
these revisions as he did, did he not come 
in here today and say, particularly in 
view of what I subsequently said in the 
debate, “I was in error in some of those 
things I said yesterday, and I want to 
correct them”? 

Mr. CANNON. That is exactly what 
Iam saying now. And my revision did 
not prejudice the gentleman from New 
York any more, if as much, as his revi- 
sion of his remarks prejudiced me. I 
again call attention to the fact that the 
inadvertent statement was comparative- 
ly unimportant, and the gentlemen are 
looking at the fly speck on the picture 
and are carefully avoiding the invaluable 
contributions made by our system of in- 
vestigation to the economical processing 
of the annual appropriations and the 
retrenchment of national expenditures. 
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t In conclusion, I append a letter on 
the subject just received from Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, the honored and distin- 
guished Director of the Bureau under 
discussion: 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, s 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, > 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have just finished 
reading the remaiks which you made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
March 23, 1951, in your discussion with Repre- 
sentative COUDERT of New York. I want you 
to know that I deeply appreciate your very 
commendatcry statement concerning the 
operations of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, of its staff, and of my administration 
of it. It is indeed regrettable that any Mem- 
ber of Congress should have seen fit to cast 
aspersions upon this organization when we 
have so diligently, and, I believe effectively 
throughout the years that I have been the 
Director of it under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, striven to main- 
tain its fairness, objectivity, and nonpartisan 
complexion. 

As you well know, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has furnished to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives investigators under both R2- 
publican and Democratic administrations, 
and this is the first time that I have noted 
criticism of making members of the FBI's 
staff available to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the 
grounds that the irvestigators so assigned 
were prejudiced in their viewpoint or were 
not qualified in auditing, accounting, and effi- 
ciency surveys. We have on our staff at the 
present time 647 accountants, and over the 
years this Bureau has been called upon by 
United States attorneys thrcuzhout the 93 
judicial districts to make som: of the most 
intricate accounting and auditing examina- 
tions and efficiency surveys of various Gov- 
ernmental agencies. I believe an examina- 
tion of the reports made by this Bureau in 
the performance of its duties would convince 
any fair-minded man that there was not an 
iota of bias or prejudice in the reports. 

I am indeed grateful to you for your action 
in endeavoring to present a correct picture 
of what the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has tried to do through its years of opera- 
tion, 
Sincerely, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks just previously made by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] and 
should like to call his attention to cer- 
tain facts with regard to House Ap- 
propriations Committee investigations, 
May I first say as chairman of one of 
the important subcommittees on appro- 
priations that I have never known of an 
instance in my years on the Committee 
on Appropriations where any member 
of the minority asked for an investiga- 
tion of an agency or activity that the 
request was not immediately concurred 
in by the chairman and all the other 
members of the committee, 

In connection with the statements 
concerning the use of other Government 
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employees as members of investigative 
teams, I should like to point out how and 
when other Government employees come 
into the investigative picture. Inciden- 


. tally, I have never yet seen a report of 


an investigation for the committee which 
was not critical of the agency to which 
it was directed, in my time on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

We had an instance in our investiga- 
tion of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards about a year ago when the question 
came up as to whether or not the Bu- 
reau of Standards was spending exces- 
sive sums for the maintenance of their 
grounds here in the District. Certainly 
the average FBI agent would not be an 
expert investigator as to that subject, 
so the director of the committee's in- 
vestigative staff, an FBI man, brought 
in a man from the Department of De- 
fense since the Army and Navy have 
great installations where the matter of 
cost of maintenance of grounds comes 
into play. He then became a member 
of the investigative team directed by the 
FBI man. 

To take another instance, if you are 
going to investigate an agency from the 
management viewpoint, an FBI man is 
not usually a management specialist or 
€fficiency expert. They then communi- 
cate with some one from the Bureau of 
the Budget or the General Accounting 
Office, to get a man who has a back- 
ground with regard to management to 
make up an investigative team. ; 

I conclude with this statement: I have 
never as yet met any of the investigators 
who have conducted investigations for 
my subcommittee. The practice is to 
outline a request in writing, the purpose 
of the investigation. It is then signed 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member, by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairmen of the 
full committee, and the distinguished 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser]. From 
that moment of signing until the report 
in typewritten form is presented to me as 
chairman, with two additional copies 
thereof, I have never spoken to any one 
of the investigators. Immediately upon 
receipt of the copies of the report one 
is handed to the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN], and the other is held by the 
clerk of the subcommittee for the use 
of subcommittee members. 

If there is anything wrong or unfair 
about that system of investigation, I 
should like to have the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] point it out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York be permitted to proceed 
for three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield, I am quite sure the gentleman 
knows of my regard for him, and I would 
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want the gentleman from Ilissouri to 
know of my regard for him. 

Mr, ROONEY. The feeling is mutual. 

Mr. HALLECK. Certainly there is 
nothing personal in anything I have said 
here. 

Let me just say this to the gentleman: 
I am not undertaking to dictate the 
manner of investigation carried on in the 
Appropriations Committee. I do not 
know enough about it to question it. I 
did, in what I just said a moment ago, 
raise some question about how these folks 
are working, but I am perfectly willing 
to admit that Iam not an expert on that. 
However, may I say to the gentleman _ 
from New York that I came into this 
yesterday because in response to ques- 
tions addressed to him by me the gentle- 
man from Missouri certainly led me to 
believe by what he said—and I think 
generally led the membership to believe 
by what he said—that the investigative 
staff from other agencies of the Govern- 
ment included only people from the FBI. 

Mr. ROONEY, I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri I[Mr. 
CaNNoNn] never intended to misinform 
the gentleman. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr, TABER], who was chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appropri- 
ations during the Eightieth Congress, 
certainly knows that personnel of other 
agencies are sometimes used in connec- 
tion with investigations. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. That 
is the reason we got the copy of this re- 
port. Far be it from me to undertake to 
determine just what the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] undertook to 
convey, but when one makes a point- 
blank statement in response to a ques- 
tion about the reports filed by the com- 
mittee that the people used are invari- 
ably FBI people—— 

Mr. ROCNEY. May I say that each 
investigation, I am given to understand, 
is always in charge of a man from the 
FBI. I am further given to understand 
we have never had the same investigators 
twice, that these men come up from the 
FBI, go into an investigation, and are 
never seen or heard from again. I have 
never personally seen any of them or 
spoken to any of them. 

Mr. HALLECK, I should again like to 
make it perfectly clear that my eniry 
into the matter was as a result of certain 
information that I had and, directly, as 
the result of what apparently was an 
effort to prejudice the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coupert] by making it 
appear as though he was attacking the 
FBI. So in my subsequent speech I said 
that the gentleman from Missouri either 
did not know what the facts were or he 
did not choose to disclose them to the 
membership. 

Mr. ROONEY, I am sure the gentle- 
man from Missouri will accept the gen- 
tleman’s apology. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WERDEL was given permission to 
address the House for 1 hour on April 
3, following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr, 
MANSFIELD) was given permission to ex- 
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tend his remarks in two instances and 
include certain extraneous material. 
Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a radio address he made on the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and in each include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
separate instances and in each include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials. 

Mr. AYRES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from John L. Collier to 
Eric Johnston. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a speech entitled “The Case 
for Western Democracy Against Russian 
Communism,” by Dr. Virgil M. Han- 
cher, president, State University of 
Ohio, which is estimated by the Pub- 
lic Printer to cost $266.50. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include in one a letter he received re- 
garding the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from the Jackson City Bank & 
Trust Co. and his reply thereto. 

Mr. GRANT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. ABBITT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter he wrote to General Mar- 
shall and one he received from a service- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include in one an article 
by Jeanne Toomey appearing in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and in the other an edi- 
torial under date of March 18, 1951, from 
the same newspaper. 

Mr. COOLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mr. HESS (at the request of Mr. 
CLEVENGER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. NORBLAD (at the request of Mr. 
ELLSWORTH) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an 
editorial. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 83, the Chair declares the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian on 
Monday, April 2, 1951. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 19 min- 
utes p. m.), pursuant to House Con- 
current Resolution 83, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 2, 1951, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


. EXECUTIVE COMMUNIC \TIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


318. A letter from the Comptroller General 
o the United Staves, transmitting report on 
the audit of Federal Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administration, Department of 
Commeice, and the predecessor agency, 
United States Maritime Commission, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, pursuant to 
section 207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (4€ U. S. C. 1117) (H. Doc. No. 93); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and ordered to be 
printed. 

319. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of tho Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease withdrawn 
or reserved public lands in Alaska for dock, 
wharf, and Jind‘ng site purposes“; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

320. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $775,000 for the 
Department of Justice in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. 94); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

321. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $20,000,000 for 
th General Services Administration (H. Doc. 
95); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

322. A latter from the Vice Chairman, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting the Eleventh Semiannual Report of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
covering the period July-December 1950, pur- 
suant to section 9 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

323. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “a bill to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, so as to further define the 
authority of the Secretary of Agricultur? to 
make loans to farmers and stockmen who 
suffer losses from production disasters, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

$24. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to authorize 
the procurement of the land and the con- 
struction of buildings necessary fo. the civil 
defense technical training school; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 3434. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act to prohibit the 
employment of certain personnel of the Cor- 
poration by organizations receiving loans or 
other financial assistance therefrom; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BEALL: 
- H. R. 3435. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the use of 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal lands for utili- 
ties, tunnels, and water conduits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Irsular Affairs, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H. R. 3436. A bill authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport grain between 
the United States ports on the Great Lakes 
during 1951; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3437. A bill to provide for priorities 
in transportation by merchant vessels in the 
interests of national defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3438. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to the compensation of com- 
missioners for the Territory of Alaska,” ap- 
proved March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 80); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 3439. A bill to advance officers and 
enlisted men on the retired lists of the 
Armed Forces to the highest grade for which 
they satisfactorily performed the duties in 
time of war; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3440. A bill to provide that no Sena- 
to: or Representative shall be immune from 
civil liability for any defamatory statement 
inserted by him in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp when such statement was not actually 
made in the Chamber of the Senate or House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 3441. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission to make a study and recom- 
mend a code of morality and ethics applica- 
ble to the conduct of appointed and elected 
officials of the United States Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3442. A bill to protect the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America in the use 
of emblems and badges, descriptive or de- 
signating marks, and words or phrases here- 
after adopted and to clarify existing law re- 
lating thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 3443. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission to make a study and recom- 
mend a code of morality and ethics applica- 
ble to the conduct of appointed and elected 
Officials of the United States Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3444. A bill to provide salary increases 
for teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia whose salaries are fixed 
and regulated by the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3445. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt payments under 
said act from taxation; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3446. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment applicable to sales and exchanges of 
certain property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. J, Res. 218. Joint Resolution to provide 
for intensified research into the causes, haz- 
ards, and effects of air pollution, into meth- 
ods for its prevention and control and for re- 
covery of critical materials from atmospheric 
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contaminants, and for othr purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the establishment of a defense plant 
or plants in Allegany County, Md.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, urging 
removal of farm price supports of basic foods, 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to providing 
for the distribution of cigarettes free of tax 
to patients in certain soldiers’ homes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relative to authorizing 
the Department of the Interior to make con- 
tinuing investigations relating to the con- 
servation, development, and utilization of 
the water resources of the Territory of 
Hawaii and to provide funds therefor for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952; to the 
Committee on Interior end Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 3447. A bill to provide additional 

time for presenting certain tort ciaims 
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against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3448. A bill for the relief of John 
Kitcoff and Mrs. Helen Kitcoff; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 3449. A bill for the relief of Jesse J. 

Hudson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 3450. A bill for the relief of Kui Hung 

Tam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3451. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
Mrs. Walter J. Bickford; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 3452. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Rodrigues Costa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 


and referred as follo-vs: 


161. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 24 Chris- 
tian women, residents of Beaver County, Pa., 
who are opposed to the segregation clause in 
the draft bill; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

162. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, memorializing Congress of the 
United States to remove the farm price sup- 
port of basic foods; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

163. Also, resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
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morializing Congress to enact legislation to 
provide for the distribution of cigarettes free 
of tax to patients in certain soldiers’ homes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

164. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, urging removal of farm price supports 
of basic foods; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

165. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging enactment of leg- 
islation providing for the distribution of 
cigarettes free of tax to patients in certain 
soldiers’ homes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

166. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. J. 
B. Wooldridge, president, the Fine Arts Club, 
Anahuac, Tex., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to going on 
record against any form of compulsory 
health insuraace or any system of political 
medicine designed for national bureau- 
cratic control; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1951 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the order of Thursday last, the Sen- 
ate will stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 10 sec- 
onds p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, March 27, 1951, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


